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SENATE 
TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Haris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast entrusted this 
earth unto the children of men and 
called us unto a heaveuly citizenship, 
grant us, we humbly beseech Thee, such 
shame and repentance for the disorder 
and injustice and cruelty that blights 
our world that, fleeing unto Thee for 
pardon and for grace, we may with full 
purpose of spirit set ourselves to estab- 
lish that city which has justice for its 
foundation and love for its law. 

Forgive our national sins and our 
social sins. Forgive our sloth and in- 
difference to great public issues when 
through the indifference of the many 
injustice and greed and tyranny flourish. 
In this hour of peril raise up men of 
spiritual vision and decisive action. Let 
the flag of freedom for which so many 
have suffered and died fly from the castle 
of every heart as the bugle of Thy call 
wakens our souls in this crucial day and 
musters for service our feeble wills. In 
the Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Myers, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 24, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by M. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 24, 1950, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution (S, 
J. Res. 166) to authorize the award post- 
humously of an appropriate decoration 
to members of the crew of the United 
States Navy Privateer who lost their 
lives in or over the Baltic Sea on April 8, 
1950, while in the performance of duty. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1862) for 
the relief of Mrs. Walter K. Miyamoto 
(formerly Miyoko Takahashi). 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate to the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 1861. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth and Lawrence Wong; 

H. R. 4857. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Katsuko Nakahara Huntley; and 

H. R. 5580. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tsuneko Shimokawa Guenther. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 5965) 
to provide for the construction of certain 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 3482) granting the 
consent of the Congress to the negotia- 
tion of a coripact relating to the waters 
of the Canadian River by the States of 
Oklaloma, Texas, and New Mexico, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Warxins], who is 
returning to his State for the purpose of 
attending hearings on a Federal judge- 
ship for the district of Utah, be granted 
leave of the Senate to be absent from the 
sessions beginning today and through 
May 8, inclusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, leave is granted. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MYERS. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Gurney Magnuson 
Anderson Hayden Malone 
Benton Hendrickson Martin 
Brewster Hickenlooper Maybank 
Bricker Hoey Millikin 
Butler Holland Morse 

Byrd Ives Mundt 

Cain Jenner Myers 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, Neely 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. O Conor 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Connally Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Darby Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Stennis 
Dworshak Knowland Taft 
Eastland Langer Taylor 

Ecton Leahy Thomas, Okla, 
Ellender Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Lodge Tobey 
Flanders McCarran Tydings 
Frear McCarthy Wherry 
Pulbright McClellan Wiley 
George McFarland Williams 
Gillette McKellar Withers 
Green McMahon Young 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. DOWNEY] 
is absent because of illness, 


The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
GraHaM], the Senators from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL and Mr. Sparkman], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are 
absent on public business, 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumPHREY] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
Lone] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WATKINS] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovctas in the chair). A quorum is 
present, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, introduce bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and submit routine matters for the 
Recorp, without debate and without 
speeches. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 


VISIT OF MEMBERS OF GERMAN 
BUNDESTAG 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Assembled 
in the office of the Vice President are 15 
members of the German Bundestag, 
which is the Parliament of the new gov- 
ernment in western Germany. Their 
schedule is such that they are required 
to fill other engagements. If there is no 
objection, the Chair will appoint two 
Senators to escort the distinguished 
Germans into the Chamber, to be re- 
ceived and welcomed by the Senate. 
They may stay as long as they wish. It 
may be interesting to them to observe 
our procedure in the preliminary stages 
of the session. If there is no objection 
the Chair will appoint the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] to 
accompany the distinguished members 
of the German Legislature into the 
Chamber. It will not be necessary to 
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take a recess. Under the rules our dis- 
tinguished visitors are entitled to the 
floor. 

The delegation from German Bund- 
estag, consisting of Frau A. Brauksiepe, 
Dr. G. Bucerius, Herr J. Degener, Dr. R. 
Tillmanns, Prof. E. Wahl, Herr W. 
Fischer, Frau I. Keilhack, Herr E. Lange, 
Herr W. Lausen, Herr B. Leddin, Dr. 
W. Nomack, Dr. J. Trischler, Herr A. 
Ahrens, Dr. G. Seelos, and Dr. B. Reis- 
mann, were escorted into the Senate 
Chamber by the committee appointed 
by the Vice President, and took the seats 
assigned to them on the respective sides 
of the aisle. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order that 
our distinguished visiting friends might 
not be regarded exclusively as either 
Democrats or Republicans, the Chair has 
suggested tLat they sit on both sides of 
the aisle. [Laughter.] 

Members oi the Senate, we have with 
us this morning 15 distinguished Ger- 
mans who are members of the Parlia- 
ment of Germany, the Bundestag, and 
members of the Government, including 
two charming ladies who are members 
of the Bundestag. They are in this 
country studying our government and 
our institutions. They are here today 
to have a iook-in on Congress. They de- 
sire to observe wherever possible the 
action of congressional committees in 
order that they may gather such infor- 
mation as may be helpful to them in the 
working out of the processes of their own 
government. 

On behalf of the Senate, the Chair 
would like to say that we welcome these 
distinguished guests into the Chamber 
of the Senate of the United States. 
Under the rules cf the Senate, they are 
entitled to sit in the Senate Chamber, 
so long as it pleases them and is con- 
venient for them to do so. Therefore 
the Chair says to our visitors that he 
hopes they will remain with us as long as 
possible. 

It so happens that we have under con- 
sideration at this time a bill providing 
for a continuation of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, which is com- 
monly referred to as the European aid 
measure. 

We trust that these distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the German people, who 
sit in counsel and in legislative capacity, 
may find instruction, may find coopera- 
tion, may find something here they may 
take back with them which will be of 
benefit to their people, and that their 
presence in the United States may not 
only be pleasant and profitable but that 
also as a result of their visit they may 
make some contribution to a better un- 
derstanding not only between the Ger- 
man people and the new German nation 
and our people and our Nation, but 
among all the peoples of the world and 
among all nations, to the end that ulti- 
mately, out of the chaos and frustration 
which seem now to exist in the world, 
there may come a better feeling of co- 
operation and understanding, and a just 
oes ema peace may bless all man- 


The Chair assures our visitors that we 
are glad to have them here, and we will 
proceed with our ordinary legislative 
process in their presence. As the Chair 
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has said, they may remain as long as 
they desire to do so, and we hope that 
they will come back to see us again in the 
near future. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this opportunity, before de- 
bate begins on the ECA authorization, 
to join with other Members of the Sen- 
ate in welcoming our distinguished 
guests from Germany. Last fall I was 
privileged to pay a brief visit to Ger- 
many, and while there I went to Frank- 
furt, Heidelberg, Bremerhaven, Bremen, 
and Berlin. Other members of our party 
visited Munich and other places. I came 
away with certain very definite impres- 
sions, one of which was that Germany 
would need some financial aid from us 
after the Marshall plan ends, and I hope 
the Congress will provide it. In study- 
ing the rehabilitation of western Ger- 
many, I would invariably ask ministers 
of foreign countries, “Who was your best 
customer before the war?“ and the an- 
swer would be Germany.“ I am satis- 
fied that the industrial rehabilitation of 
Germany is very essential to the indus- 
trial and economic well-being of all west- 
ern Europe. 

I was very happy that during my stay 
in Europe the Allied Governments 
agreed at Petersberg that there shall be 
no further dismantling of German in- 
dustrial plants which were not prima- 
rily for war purposes. 

I make these remarks, Mr. President, 
to indicate how much pleasure it gives 
me to have present in the Senate Cham- 
ber this delegation from the German 
Bundestag. I am looking forward with 
pleasure to having its members as guests 
of the small group over which the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy] pre- 
sides at our breakfast meeting tomor- 
row morning at 8:30. I hope that on 
that occasion, in that small intimate 
g-oup, I shall have a chance to meet 
and to know personally the members of 
this delegation. [Applause.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair will recognize Sena- 
tors who wish to speak with reference to 
our visiting guests. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I deaine 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the Vice President and the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia in welcoming these representatives 
of the German Government. I need not 
call attention to the fact that many of 
the people of this great land stem from 
the German race. Probably 30 or 35 
percent of the people of my State of Wis- 
consin are of German extraction. They 
have helped build up the wealth not 
only of that great State, but of the great 
Middle West and of whatever part of 
the United States to which they have 
gone. 

We are met, of course, in a fateful 
hour. We hope your visit here will 
bring about a complete understanding 
between these great peoples. 

We have no hate in our hearts. The 
fact that we have contributed some 
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$30,000,000,000, since the war, to friend 
and foe alike, must indicate to you that 
we are simply engaged in the large task 
of seeking to bring together men and 
women of great minds, to the end, as the 
President of this great body has said, 
that peace will prevail. 

So I am happy to welcome you, and I 
hope to see you tomorrow morning at 
our little breakfast group. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
sure I bespeak the sentiments of every 
Senator on this side of the aisle and, I 
feel sure, of every Member of this body, 
when I join the Vice President in extend- 
ing a most cordial welcome to our dis- 
tinguished guests from Germany. 

We are glad to welcome you, as we 
have welcomed groups from other coun- 
tries. We hope you will make the most 
of ycur opportunities while you are here, 
not only in visiting our varicus cities, but 
in seeing our country as a whole. I hope 
you will be invited to visit and will visit, 
many of our homes, school systems, and 
churches, as well as the seats of govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 
Our Arericanism is built upon those 
four curnerstones. We believe sincerely 
in them. 

As you go back to your beloved land, if 
you can take something of our American 
ideals, which have been built upon this 
solid foundation, it will help us to con- 
vince a] nations that we truly mean that 
we would like to bring peace to the world, 
that we would like to see each country 
operate as a nation of free people and, 
if possible, under the free-enterprise 
system, under which we feel all coun- 
tries enjoy their greatest opportunities, 

So, as the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska, and as the minority leader, rep- 
resenting the minority party in the Sen- 
ate, I extend to you a hearty welcome. 
We trust that your stay here will be not 
only pleasant but profitable, and will be 
of assistance in our mutual desire to 
have peace come to your country as well 
as to the other countries of the world. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I speak 
for neither side of the aisle for I do not 
believe that we are or should be divided 
by any arbitrary line in welcoming our 
visitors; but in the absence of the ma- 
jority leader, the distinguished senior 
Senato“ from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], in his 
name, and for myseii, I welcome our 
distinguished visitois here today. I 
think it is particularly significant that at 
the time when they visit us, we have 
under discussion the Marshall-plan pro- 
gram, because I am confident that the 
members of Parliament from western 
Germany know that we in America, 
through the Marshall plan are doing our 
best to build a peaceful world and a 
world of human decency, by reviving the 
economies of the countries of western 
Europe. 

I feel that this program which is un- 
der discussion on the floor of the Senate 
today Las done more than anything else 
to save western Europe from commu- 
nism, It has aided in restoring the pro- 
ducti@n of western Europe to prewar 
levels. It has brought new hope to those 
who suffered so much in World War II. 
I am indeed delighted and happy that 
when our distinguished visitors are with 
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us today, we have under consideration 
this program which is so important to 
the peace of the world. 

I am happy to welcome our distin- 
guished visitors. I hope they will stay 
with us for some time, and that they will 
enjoy their visit here. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, I wish to join in 
the sentiments which have so ably been 
expressed by the Senators who have 
spoken in welcoming the delegation 
from Germany which is attending us 
today. 

We take it that in making their visit 
here they come here for the purpose of 
contacting the United States, its institu- 
tions, and its people. We hope the im- 
pressions our country makes upon them 
will contribute to their efforts to rebuild 
their shattered and broken country and 
its institutions. We take their visit here 
as an omen of peaceful intentions. 

The war is behind us. We desire to 
live in peace and in harmony with the 
other nations of the world. We have no 
spirit of vengeance or retaliation. Our 
only desire is to live under the practices 
of international law and international 
good feeling. 

We wish for you and your people re- 
habilitation and reintegration, as it were. 
We welcome you here. We have been 
honored by visits from representatives 
of other foreign countries, including 
Japan. We are glad that you come here. 
Your visit to us indicates your respect 
for our country, your idea that you can 
gain something from contact with our 
country. It indicates, according to our 
view, your desire to live in peace and in 
harmony with the other great nations of 
the earth. 

In that spirit we welcome you here. 
We hope your stay will be beneficial. 
When you return to your own homeland 
we hope you will carry back with you, 
among the impressions you gain while 
you are here, a helpful concept of our 
free democracy, which for more than 
150 years has grown and flourished and 
strengthened in this happy, free land. 

We shall continue in the future, as in 
the past, to stand for freedom, for de- 
mocracy, and for intellectual as well as 
physical freedom. Here in the United 
States we are undertaking to set before 
the world that concept of government, 
which we hope you will embrace, if you 
do not already possess it. We hope you 
will carry back to you: country this mes- 
sage from the United States: That we 
welcome you into the sisterhood of 
states; that all of us will exert our best 
efforts to preserve, maintain, and 
strengthen the peaceful intentions of the 
people of the world, so that the time will 
come, through orderly processes, when 
the peace of the world will grow and be 
strengthened, until people like your- 
selves can pursue in the projects of peace 
the welfare of their people, and the im- 
provement of their own country and in- 
stitutions, so that all of us may reach 
across the waters and, joining hands, 
may march forward to a greater and a 
better day. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I per- 
sonally wish to join with my colleagues 
in bidding our distinguished guests wel- 
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come. To our guests I may say we have 
in America, roughly, 33,000,000 of your 
blood brothers and sisters. It is unnec- 
essary to leave Washington to find out 
what they did. The dome of this Capi- 
tol was designed by a man of Germanic 
origin. The beautiful Congressional Li- 
brary nearby was likewise so designed. 
The finest post-office building in the 
the United States was also designed by 
aman of Germanic origin. In this very 
building will be found painting after 
painting, the work of a man of German 
origin. When our guests travel over this 
country, they will find among our most 
law-abiding citizens many of their blood 
sisters and brothers, distinguished in 
medicine, in the arts and sciences. 
Among the farmers of the Northwest 
they will also find their blood sisters 
and brothers. No matter where they 
may go, whether it be to Florida or to 
the far western State of Washington, 
they will find a great many of their 
sisters and brothers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may speak for 1 minute in 
German. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from North Dakota 
may speak to us in German, and will 
then interpret his remarks in English. 

Mr. LANGER. Herr Praesident, sehr 
geehrte Damen und Herren der Bundes- 
tagsdelegation. 

Die ungewoehnlichen Umstaende Ihres 
so erfreulichen Besuches beim Senat ver- 
anlassten mich, allgemeine Zustimmung 
dazu nachzusuchen, dass ich kurz zu Ih- 
nen in Ihrer eigenen Sprache rede. Der 
Senat gewaehrte mir dieses Ersuchen 
und es ist mir eine grosse Freude fuer 
diejenigen von Ihnen, die die vorherge- 
henden Reden nicht verstanden haben, 
hier auszusprechen, wie erfreut der 
Senat darueber ist, dass Sie an diesem 
Nachmittag bei uns sind. 

Schaetzungsweise gesagt, befinden sich 
dreiunddreissig Millionen Amerikaner 
deutscher Herkunft in diesem Lande. 
Diese Leute haber. sich einen guten Ruf 
erworben als patriotische Buerger, die 
Gott fuerchten, ehrlich sind und hart 
arbeiten. Sie gehoeren unter die Fueh- 
renden auf den Gebieten der Kunst und 
Wissenschaft und haben sich ausgezeich- 
re ik in landwirtschaftlicher Ar- 

Es ist uns eine Freude Sie hier will- 
kommen zu heissen als Vertreter derje- 
nigen, denen von amerikanischen Vor- 
fahren freudige Hilfe geleistet wurde. 
Kurz nachdem die aktive Kriegsfueh- 
rung beendet wurde, begannen wir, Ih- 
nen Buendel mit Nahrung und Kleidung 
zu senden. Im Oktober des Jahres 1948 
sandten diese Amerikaner einundvierzig 
Millionen Pfund an Nahrung und Klei- 


dung und viele, die Verwandte dort hat- 


ten, sandten jenen Verwandten und 
Freunden Geld. 

Es ist ums eine Freude Sie unter uns 
zu sehen; es gewaehrt uns Genugtuung 
festzustellen, dass Sie an dem Wesen un- 
serer Demokratie Interesse haben und 
wir hoffen, dass Sie eine lange Zeit blei- 
ben und danach bald wiederkehren wer- 
den. Moege Gott dazu helfen, daes als 
Folge Ihres Besuches das Leiden und die 
Not derjenigen, fuer die Sie hier als Ver- 
trete: stehen, Linderung erfahren moege. 
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Dieser Hoffnung im Namen des Senats 
Ausdruck gebend, darf ich mit den Wor- 
ten schliessen auf Wiedersehen.“ 

[Translation] 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen of the delegation, the un- 
usual circumstances of your very delight- 
ful visit to the Senate prompted me to 
ask unanimous consent to speak to you 
briefly in your own language. The Sen- 
ate granted me this privilege and I am 
happy to state to you who have not un- 
derstood the prior speeches, how very 
happy the Senate is to have you with 
us this afternoon. 

Roughly 33,000,000 Americans of Ger- 
man ancestry live in this country. They 
have made a good record as God-fearing, 
honest, hard-working, patriotic citizens. 
They are among the leaders in the arts 
and sciences and have done excellent 
farming work. 

We are giad to welcome you here as 
representatives of those whom American 
ancestors have been glad to help. 
Shortly after the conclusion of active 
warfare we commenced to send you bun- 
dles of food and clothes. In the month 
of October 1948, these Americans sent 
over to you 41,000,000 pounds of food and 
clothing, and many who had relatives 
there sent money to those relatives and 
friends. 

We are pleased that you are with us, 
happy to know you are interested in our 
democratic ways and we hope that you 
will stay a long time and then return 
soon. May God grant that, as a result 
of your visit, suffering and want among 
those whom you represent may be allevi- 
ated. 

With that expressed in behalf of the 
Senate, may I say to you in closing “auf 
Wiedersehen.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota permit 
me to interpret his German address? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I understood, 
Mr. President, he told our German friends 
that North Dakota is a great State, and 
that we are very proud of the contribu- 
tions made by the Germans especially to 
agriculture in the Northwest. But I may 
say to our distinguished visitors, if they 
really wish to see the finest example 
in the United States of German skill 
in farming the land, they must visit 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
(Laughter. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to congratulate the Senator from 
North Dakota on his accurate and me- 
ticulous German. He made but one mis- 
take: He left a comma out after one 
word, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to be recognized for a moment in 
order that I may greet our distinguished 
guests from Germany. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. MARTIN. To our distinguished 
visitors, I may say I sincerely trust that 
while you are in the United States you 
will visit the southeastern part of Penn- 
sylvania, where German people have 
presided in government, in the schools, 
and in the churches for more than 200 
years. The farms they presently occupy 
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have been occupied by the same families 
for more than 200 years. They exem- 
plify at its best the American tradition 
of government. They are deeply reli- 
gious. They are most law abiding, and 
they are most industrious. They not 
only preside over the farms, but they 
are also in the factories and in the mills, 
and even in our mines. In behalf of the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania and 
myself, I sincerely trust that you will 
visit that part of Pennsylvania. I may 
call your attention to the fact that three 
capitals of this Nation are embraced in 
that area. We are indeed most proud of 
the Pennsylvania Germans. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, in the 
year 1919, a classmate of mine in school, 
having participated in the war in which 
our respective countries were engaged, 
remained in Germany for quite a while. 
He there married a very beautiful Ger- 
man girl. I subsequently returned to 
school and there met his younger broth- 
er, who kept up correspondence with 
him. The brother in Germany, in one 
of the letters to his younger brother, 
stated he was wondering whether his 
bride would enjoy the United States, 
whether she would feel at home and 
would be comfortable among our people, 
The younger brother—and remember 
that Cincinnati is in Ohio—wrote back 
to the older brother in Germany, saying, 
“When you bring your bride home, stop 
first in Cincinnati; then go on to your 
own home in Milwaukee, and she will 
never know she has been away from 
Germany.” [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If no other 
Senators wish to comment upon the 
presence of our visitors, the Chair will 
reiterate the sincere welcome which the 
Senate feels toward our distinguished 
guests. The Chair would be excused, he 
is sure, if he advised our friends that, if 
they really want to see America, they 
should not fail to go to Kentucky before 
returning home. The Chair may say to 
them, they will be interested in the fact 
that the first Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the American Con- 
gress was of German descent, a man 
named Frederick Augustus Conrad Muh- 
lenberg, and that in Kentucky there is 
a county named after him. 

We have really enjoyed, ladies and 
gentlemen, your presence here today. 
These tributes to you and these expres- 
sions of welcome have been sincere, 
They have come from the heart. The 
remarks of the Members of the Senate 
who have spoken represent the unani- 
mous feeling of this legislative body, 
into which you have come as guests. 

The Chair expresses the hope that you 
will remain long with us, and that you 
will find in the United States, outside 
the legislative bodies and outside the 
precincts of government, a cordial wel- 
come and the same desire for coopera- 
tion that you find here. 

The Chair has been reminded that 
Muhlenberg was from the State of Penn- 
Sylvania. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is 
there not some way in which the Chair 
can work in the State of Nebraska? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
going to Nebraska very soon to make a 
Democratic speech. (Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. May I inquire if the 
distinguished Vice President will invite 
me to accompany him? I should like to 
be there to greet the German people who 
I know: will welcome the Vice President. 
I should like to go along in the Vice 
President’s plane, if possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the 
Chair goes any where to make a political 
speech he takes a commercial plane. 

Mr. WHERRY. I trust the Vice Presi- 
dent will invite me as his guest. 

May I ask the majority leader if he 
has arranged for an opportunity for 
Senators to meet our distinguished 
guests? I do not want in any way to 
dictate the program, but I think it would 
be a fine gesture if we can take some 
time, at least a 5-minute recess, in 
which to meet these guests before they 
leave the Chamber. 

Mr. MYERS. It had been thought 
unnecessary to take a recess, but if it is 
the will of the Senate to take a recess 
I think that might well be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair 
would suggest that it would probably be 
more dignified and orderly to take a 
recess and for the distinguished guests 
to stand in line and meet the Senators, 

Mr. MYERS. I had discussed that 
question with the Vice President, and 
ve thought at first that it might not 
be necessary to take a recess, but, in 
view of the thoughts which have been ex- 
pressed, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to call of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If any of the 
guests would like briefly to respond to 
the expressions of welcome to which 
they have listened, the Chair would sug- 
gest that that be done at this time. 
Without objection, the Senate will stand 
in recess subject to call of the Chair so 
that the Members of the Senate may 
meet our distinguished guests. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 52 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to call of the Chair, 

During the recess the delegation from 
the German Bundestag took their places 
in line in front of the desk and were 
greeted by the Members of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dr. Bucerius, 
one of the members of the delegation 
from Germany, would like the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words in response to 
the addresses of welcome which have 
been delivered, and therefore the Chair 
is glad to recognize Dr. Bucerius. 

Dr. BUCERSUS. Mr. President and 
distinguished Members of the Senate, I 
must apologize for speaking in a foreign 
language, and certainly for making many 
blunders. Of course, it does not help 
that I am deeply moved by what we have 
just gone through. We come from a 
country which undoubtedly has done 
very bad things to the world and to your 
country. However, I must say to you 
that all the Americans we have met dur- 
ing the course of our visit have been ex- 
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tremely kind to us, especially when they 
heard we were Germans. And now this 
experience in the Senate has added em- 
phasis to the warmth of the greeting we 
have received. 

We came here to study American in- 
stitutions, because we wanted to find out 
how democracy, the oldest democracy in 
the world, the real democracy, where 
everybody has the same voice in the af- 
fairs of his state, really works. Our in- 
tention was to study institutions. We 
are here for only a week, and, of course 
we do not know too much yet. How- 
ever, we have found out one thing, that 
it is not institutions which make your 
democracy, but the spirit of the people, 
the feeling which apparently every 
American has, that it is necessary to help 
other Americans and, as we learn now, 
to help the people of the whole world. 

When the Marshall plan help was in- 
augurated, and when the first flood of 
money began to pour into our very poor 
and disturbed country, Germans were 
very doubtful about what was being 
done. They said, “Why are Americans 
doing that? Do they do it just to do it, 
or because they want to get rid of their 
surplus?” I think many Germans enter- 
tained such thoughts. 

Nowadays, gentlemen, I can assure 
you that every German, except a few 
who confess to being Communists, knows 
very well that America does all these 
wonderful things in private and public 
to help everybody in the whole world 
out of a very good heart. 

I do not wish to take any more of your 
time, but let me say that millions of Ger- 
mans would no longer be alive today if 
it were not for the generosity of your 
country and of Congress. When we left 
Germany our Chancelor, the President 
of our House of Representatives, and 
everyone whom we asked what we were 
to say over here, stressed upon us the 
necessity of expressing thanks every time 
We met anyone. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for everything 
you have done for us. [Applause.] 

The distinguished visitors having been 
escorted from the Chamber, and the re- 
cess having expired, the Vice President 
(at 1 o'clock and 11 minutes p. m.) called 
the Senate to order. 


TRANSACTION OF MORNING BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent order entered earlier 
today, routine matters, as is customary, 
may be presented now. 


APPRECIATION FOR WELCOME EXTENDED 
TO MEMBERS OF KOREAN NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a communication from Sae Sun 
Kim, Chargé d'Affaires ad interim, of 
the Korean Embassy, Washington, D. C., 
conveying to the Senate the text of a 
resolution adopted by the Korean Na- 
tional Assembly, thanking the Congress 
and Government of the United States for 
the cordial welcome and courtesies ex- 
tended the Representatives of the Na- 
tional Assembly during their stay in 
Washington, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred, as indicated: 


RESTORATION TO TRIBAL OWNERSHIP OF CERTAIN 
LANDS ON FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Mont. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
authorizing the restoration to tribal owner- 
ship of certain lands upon the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, Mont., and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interlor and Insular 
Affairs. 


SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Erc. 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his semlan- 
nual report, together with the reports of the 
Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force, for the period July 1 to December 
$1, 1949 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER BY Navy DEPARTMENT OF 
Naval. Motor WHALEBOAT TO BOSTON 
(Mass.) COUNCIL or GIRL Scouts, INC. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
the Boston (Mass.) Council of Girl Scouts, 
Inc., had requested the Navy Department to 
transfer one 26-foot motor whaleboat with 
engine, for use in operation of an island 
camp; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


GRANTING or STATUS oF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders of the Commissioner of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service granting the 
status of permanent residence to the sub- 
jects of such orders, together with a complete 
statement of the facts and pertinent provi- 
sions of law and the reasons for granting 
such status of permanent residence (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

NS 


A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders of the Commissioner of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service suspending 
deportation of certain allens, together with a 
complete and detailed statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to each 
alien and the reason for ordering suspension 
of deportation (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL AcT or 1949, 

RELATING TO PARITY PRICE or CORN AND 

WHEAT 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, recommending that paragraph 2 of 
Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, be 
amended so as to provide that the rate of 
the penalty shall be 50 percent of the parity 
price per bushel of the commodity as of 
August 1, in the case of corn, and as of May 
1, in the case of wheat, of the calendar year 
in which such crop is produced; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


CERTIFICATIONS OF CosT OF REHABILITATION 
AND REPAIR ON CERTAIN PUBLIC AIRPORTS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 

merce, transmitting pursuant to law, certifi- 
cation by the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics of the cost of rehabilitation and re- 
pair of damages caused by Federal agencies 
at certain public airports (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


AUDIT Report oF VETERANS CANTEEN SERVICE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, an audit report of Veterans Canteen 
Service, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1949 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


REPORT oF MARITIME COMMISSION UNDER 
MERCHANT SHIP SALES ACT 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the quarterly report of the 
Commission on its activities and transactions 
under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
for the period January 1 through March 31, 
1950 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petit ons, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
o` the State of Mississipp'; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public W. fare: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 


Congress of the United States not to fed- 
eralize the practice of medicine 


“Whereas the American people now enjoy 
the highest level of health, the finest stand- 
ards of scientific care and the best quality of 
medical institutions thus far achieved by 
any major country in the world; and 

“Whereas the experience of all countries 
where government has assumed control of 
medical care has been progressive deteriora- 
tion of the standards and quality of that care 
to the serious detriment of the sick and 
needy; and 

“Whereas the great accomplishment of 
American medicine is the result of a free 
profession working under a free system, un- 
hampered by government control: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Mississippi State Senate 
(the house of representatives concurring 
therein): 

“1. The Congress of the United States is 
hereby memorialized not to enact any pro- 
posed legislation, the effect of which is to 
bring the practice of medicine in this coun- 
try under Federal direction and control. 

“2. The Senators and Representatives from 
Mississippi, now in the Congress of the 
United States, are hereby respectfully re- 
quested to bend their efforts and utilize all 
facilities at their command to prevent the 
enactment of such legislation. 

“3. Copies of this resolution shall forthwith 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Presiding Officer of each branch 
of Congress, and each Senator and Congress- 
man from Mississippi. 

“Adopted by the senat March 20, 1950. 

“Sam LUMPKIN, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
April 10, 1950. 

“WALTER SILLERs, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


A joint resolution of the legislature of the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments: 

“Joint Resolution 3 
“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to carry out 
recommendations, concerning the rela- 
tionship between Federal and State tax 
systems, made by the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 

Government 

“Whereas the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, popularly known by the name of its 
distinguished chairman as the Hoover Com- 
mission, recommended that our tax sys- 
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tems—National, State, and local—be gener- 
ally revised and that, in this revision, every 
possible effort be made to leave to the locali- 
ties and the States adequate resources from 
which to raise revenue to meet the duties 
and responsibilities of local and State gov- 
ernments; and 

“Whereas the Commission further recom- 
mended that the grant-in-aid plan and pro- 
gram be clarified and systematized; and 

“Whereas the Commission proposed, in or- 
der to carry out these recommendations, the 
establishment of a continuing agency on 
Federal-State relations: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

“1. The Congress of the United States is 
hereby memorialized to promptly adopt and 
carry out the recommendations concerning 
the relationship between Federal and State 
tax systems of the Hoover Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

2. The secretary of state is hereby di- 
rected forthwith to transmit a copy of this 
joint resolution, properly authenticated, to 
the President of the United States, to the 
respective presiding officers of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and to all of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from New Jersey in the Congress. 

3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately. 

“Approved April 13, 1950.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 11 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to appropriate sufficient sums of 
money to continue the activities of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in California 


“Whereas on February 28, 1950, the Sub- 
committee on the Interior Department of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives voted to delete 
from the appropriations bill to the Interior 
Departmen the sum of $2,647,871, the total 
necessary for operations of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in California for the fiscal 
year 1950-51; and 

“Whereas this action was taken largely in 
reliance on testimony of individual Indians 
claiming to represent all of the California 
Mission Indians; and 

“Whereas since the action of said sub- 
committee protest meetings have been held 
by Indians from at least 13 reservations in 
California expressing disapproval; and 

“Whereas it now appears that the indi- 
vidual Indians wko appeared before the sub- 
ccmmittee had no authority to represent 
the said Mission Indians; and 

“Whereas failnre of Congress to make ap- 
propriations for activities of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in California for the fiscal 
year 1950-51 will place a heavy burden on 
the State for education of Indian children 
now educated by the Federal Government, 
and the burden of proceeding with health 
and sanitation projects now conducted 
among the Indians by the Federal Govern- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California hereby 
respectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to reconsider the action of 
said subcommittee and to take such action 
as may be necessary to effectively protect 
the interests of the Indian population in 
California by appropriating sufficient sums 
to carry out the activities of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in the State of California; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
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of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Cali- 
fornia.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 12 


“Joint resolution relative to the proposed 
closing of the Birmingham Veterans’ Hos- 
pital at Van Nuys, Calif., and the Long 
Beach Naval Hospital at Long Beach, Calif., 
and to the use of the Corona Naval Hos- 
pital 
“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 

announced its intention to move the facili- 

ties of the Birmingham Veterans’ Hospital at 
Van Nuys, Calif., to the Long Beach Naval 
Hospital at Long Beach, Calif.; and 
“Whereas the Long Beach Naval Hospital 
is due to be shut down June 30, 1950; and 
“Whereas each of these hospitals is at pres- 
ent operating at full capacity, and it is virtu- 
ally impossible to gain admission to either 
of them; and 

“Whereas there are insufficient beds in 

Government hospitals for veterans in Cali- 

fornia as evidenced by waiting lists and by 

the large number of tubercular and mentally 

ill veterans now adding to the overcrowded 

conditions of California State and county 

hospitals, and many disabled veterans in 
other parts of the United States are request- 
ing that they be transferred to hospitals in 
southern California, thus creating a need for 
additional hospital facilities in this area; 
and 

“Whereas the closing of the Birmingham 

Veterans’ Hospital and the Long Beach Naval 

Hospital will seriously inconvenience many 

veterans now being treated therein, many of 

whom have families who have established 
residences near the hospitals; and 

“Whereas the closing of these hospitals will 
produce economic hardship among the em- 
ployees of the hospitals, their families, and 
the business interests of the communities in 
which the hospitals are located; and 

“Whereas the Birmingham Veterans’ Hos- 
pital has a large number of tuberculosis 
patients requiring treatment extending over 

a period of 18 months to 2 years; and 
“Whereas the United States Government 

has spent many thousands of dollars in the 

vicinity of the Birmingham Veterans’ Hos- 
pital for the construction of special homes 
for paraplegia patients who need specially 
built homes near the hospital to enable them 
to return easily for frequent treatment; and 

“Whereas the continuation of both of these 
hospitals is required for the adequate treat- 
ment of thousands of veterans in the south- 
ern California area who are in need of hos- 
pitalization and hospital treatment; and 

“Whereas the closing of these hospitals is 
not necessitated by recent reductions in the 
appropriations for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion inasmuch as those reductions do not 
affect the appropriations for hospital ex- 
penses; and 

“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
announced plans for a future building pro- 
gram for hospitals to meet this need; and 

“Whereas the United States Naval Hospital 
at Corona, built by the Navy since 1941 at 
an expenditure of $19,000,000, has been aban- 
doned by the Navy and is now idle but in 
every way suitable and desirable for the care 
of veterans by the Veterans’ Administration; 
and 

“Whereas the American Legion, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American 

Veterans, and other ex-service organizations 

have recommended the Corona Naval Hos- 

pital for transfer to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 

President of the United States, the Vice Presi- 

dent of the United States, the Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration, and the Congress of the United 

States are hereby respectfully memorialized 
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to take such steps consistent with the na- 
tional economy as may be necessary to con- 
tinue the Birmingham Veterans’ Hospital at 
Van Nuys, Calif., and the Long Beach Naval 
Hospital at Long Beach, Calif., in operation 
at their present capacity; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion be, and hereby is, requested to take over 
at once the Corona Naval Hospital as a ma- 
jor veterans’ facility for the care of sick and 
disabled veterans in California; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is memorialized to bring about the 
transfer of the Corona Naval Hospital to the 
Veterans’ Administration and to enact any 
legislation which may be needed for this pur- 
pose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, and to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 


A zoint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 15 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the President and Congress to have the 
Mammoth Pass Road in California con- 
structed as a postwar construction project 
“Whereas the National Government has 

assisted in the construction of a national 

highway from the Mexican border to the 

Canadian line, known as United States High- 

way No. 395; and 
“Whereas the United States Highway No. 

395 connects with various other highways 

leading to other portions of California; and 
“Whereas present direct traffic routes from 

the San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
through the Sierra Nevada Range connect- 

ing with said United States Highway No. 395, 

are closed for a large part of the year by 

heavy snows; and 
“Whereas the Mammoth Pass, which is 
within a few miles of United States Highway 

No. 395, is much lower and in more open 

country and is not closed with snow for as 

long a time in the winter months as the 
other passes; and 

“Whereas a portion of said proposed high- 
way has been constructed by the forestry de- 
partment, building from both sides of the 
mountain range, leaving a distance of ap- 
proximately 34 miles to connect the said 

Highway No. 395 and State Highway No. 125 

and State Highway No. 126; and 
“Whereas the proposed highway will con- 

nect with United States Highway No. 99 

from which several State highways lead 

across the Coast Range to the Santa Clara 

Valley on the west side of the said range, and 

connect with United States Highways Nos. 

101 and 466; and 
“Whereas the construction of the highway 

over the said Mammoth Pass which could be 

kept open during the entire year through 
the use of modern machinery would provide 
an important east-west traffic route through 
the Sierras and would be in every way a de- 
sirable postwar construction project; 
“Whereas the construction of the proposed 
highway would not only be of importance 
from the standpoint of national defense, but 
would be of inestimable advantage from an 
economic standpoint, in that it would 
“(a) Afford an opportunity for the devel- 
opment of a virgin territory with extensive 
natural lumber resources amounting to up- 
ward of 2,800,000,000 board feet of a present 

commercial value and an additional 2,000,- 

000,620 board feet of potential pulp timber 

and substantial deposits of iron, lead, and 

silver; 
“(b) Attract a large number of visitors to 
view the priceless heritage of forests, moun- 
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tains, game animals, birds, and other scenic 
beauties of the region which would be open 
to tourist and other travel; 

“(c) Provide a loop trip for those persons 
traveling from southern California to the 
Owens River Valley by the eastern route: 

“(d) Assist in the full power and irriga- 
tion storage development of the upper San 
Joaquin River in order to meet the needs of 
the Central Valley project; and 

“Whereas the building of the proposed 
highway would contribute in great measure 
to the fature, and increasing growth and 
prosperity of the San Joaquin Valley and of 
other portions of this State: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Scnate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to take such steps as 
may be necessary to have the said Mam- 
moth Pass Road constructed to commence 
at or near Casa Diablo in Mono County, on 
United States Highway No. 395, and con- 
tinue over Mammoth Pass at the most feas- 
ible location and connect with State High- 
way No. 125 and Highway No. 126 in Madera 
County, a distance of approximately 34 
miles; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the chief clerk of the assembly 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United Statcs, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California and from Ne- 
vada in the Congress of the United States; 
and the Senators and Representatives from 
California and Nevada are hereby respect- 
fully urged to request such action.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution relative to the tidelands 
and submerged lands adjacent to the coast 
of California 


“Whereas the United States has recognized 
that all the States since July 4, 1776, or since 
their admission to the Union, have, with full 
recognition from the Federal Government, 
exercised full powers of ownership over all 
lands beneath navigable waters within their 
boundaries and of all natural resources 
within these lands and waters; and 

“Whereas each State has maintained full 
control of its natural resources with the 
acquiescence and approval of the United 
States and in accordance with numerous de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the executive departments of the 
United States that these lands and resources 
were vested in the respective States as an 
incident to State sovereignty and that the 
exercise of these powers of ownership and 
control did not and will not impair or inter- 
fere with the exercise by the Federal Govern- 
ment of its constitutional powers in relation 
to the control and regulation of commerce, 
navigation, national defense, and interna- 
tional relations; and 

“Whereas substantial sums of money have 
been expended by the several States, their 
subdivisions, and persons lawfully acting 
pursuant to State authority in improving 
and reclaiming lands, and in developing the 
natural resources in the lands and waters 
relying upon the recognized rule of State 
ownership; and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently held that the Federal 
Government has certain paramount powers 
in respect to a portion of these lands and 
natural resources without reaffirming or set- 
tling the ultimate question of their owner- 
ship and control; and 

“Whereas this decision of the Supreme 
Court recognizes that the question of the 
ownership and control of these lands and 
natural resources is within the “congres- 
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sional area of national power“ and that Con- 
gress will not execute its powers in “such 
way as to bring about injustices to the States, 
their subdivisions, or persons acting pursu- 
ant to their permission”; Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That it is 
in the public interest and in the furtherance 
of justice that title and ownership of the 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the States be restored to and 
confirmed in these States by the Congress 
of the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States recognize, confirm, and establish title 
to these lands in the States so concerned; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States release and relinquish to these States 
all right, title, and interest which the United 
States has in these lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to each Senator and Representative in the 
Congress of the United States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 10 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
grant former owners of Camp Beale lands 
first right to purchase such lands if and 
when the lands are sold 
“Whereas the United States Government 

is now the owner of 86,000 acres of land in 

Yuba and Nevada Counties, Calif., which land 

was acquired from individual landholders at 

the beginning of World War II and was used 
throughout the war as a training center 
designated as Camp Beale; and 

“Whereas said use was abandoned after 

the war and neither the present use of 2,000 

acres as a bombing range nor any contem- 

plated use as an air force academy or air 
depot requires, or would be likely to require, 
the full 86,000 acres, thus raising the prob- 
ability that a large portion of said land may 
be offered for sale to private interests at 
some future time; and ; 
“Whereas representatives of the Unite 
States Army in negotiating the purchases of 
the lands now comprising Camp Beale made 
representations that if the Government 
should at any time in the future decide to 
dispose of such land the Government would 
in all probability grant to the former owners 
the right to repurchase their holdings; and 
“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in both Houses of Congress which would give 
such former landowners, their heirs or de- 
vises, the first right to repurchase their land, 
if offered for sale: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 

Legislature of the State of California respect- 

fully memorializes the Congress of the United 

States to enact the proposed legislation which 

is described above, giving the former owners 

of the land comprising Camp Beale the first 
right to repurchase their properties, if and 
when such properties are offered for sale, on 
the terms and conditions provided in the 
proposed legislation; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 

President of the United States; to the Honor- 

able Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the In- 

terior; to the Honorable Dennis Chavez, 
chairman of the Committee on Public Works 
of the United States Senate; to the Honorable 

William M. Whittington, chairman of the 

Committee on Public Works of the United 

States House of Representatives; to the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives; 

and to each Senator and Representative from 
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California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


Resolutions adopted by the Charleston 
(S. C.) Life Underwriters Association; the 
Frances Willard Christian Temperance 
Union, the Woman's Republican Club of 
Ferndale Borough, and the Ladies Auxiliary 
of the Upper Yoder Volunteer Fire Com- 
pany, all of Johnstown, Pa., 
against the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing compulsory health insurance; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter from Local No. 808, International 
Longshoremen’s Association, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. signed by William J. Noonan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation to change the present 
postal system; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, of Washington, D. C., signed 
by Mrs. Alexander Stewart, national legisla- 
tive secretary, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to implement the President’s 
point IV program; ordered to lie on the table. 

Resolutions adopted by the California 
State Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Los Angeles, Calif., expressing 
their views on legislation concerning un- 
American and subversive activities, and other 
welfare legislation before the Congress; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

The memorial of Harry L. Dale and sundry 
members of the Galt (Calif.) Townsend Club, 
remonstrating against the enactment of the 
so-called Mundt-Nixon bill, to protect the 
United States against certain un-American 


‘and subversive activities, and for other pur- 


poses; ordered to lie on the table. 

Letters in the nature of memorials from 
Local No. 272 of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, of 
Monterey, Calif., signed by J. D. Warrington, 
recording secretary, and Phillipsville Grange, 
No. 690, of Weott, Calif., signed by Maxine 
E. Kent, secretary, remonstrating against the 
enactment of the so-called Mundt-Nixon 
bills, to protect the United States against 
certain un-American and subversive activi- 
ties, and for other purposes; ordered to lie 
on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Riverbank (Calif.) Grange, No. 719, Patrons 
of Husbandry, signed by Octavia Daniels, 
secretary, and sundry other members, remon- 
strating against the enactment of the so- 
called Mundt-Nixon bills, to protect the 
United States against certain un-American 
and subversive activities, and for other pur- 
poses; ordered to lie on the table. 


FEDERAL SPENDING—RESOLUTION OF 
NATIONAL SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I present 

for appropriate reference, and ask unani- 

mous consent to have printed in the 

Recorp, a resolution unanimously 

adopted by the Fifty-ninth Continental 

Congress, National Society Daughters of 

the American Revolution, in convention 

at Washington on April 22, 1950, re- 
lating to Federal spending. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL SPENDING 

Whereas the Federal debt is now more than 
a quarter of a trillion dollars; and 

Whereas the Federal budget has been bal- 
anced only twice since 1930; and 

Whereas a whole generation will have 


reached its majority next year under a Gov- 
ernment financed by deficit spending; and 


protesting” 
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Whereas Federal taxes, combined with 
State and local taxes, are approaching con- 
fiscatory levels and even higher taxes have 
been recommended; and 

Whereas the Federal Government through 
its lending programs and subsidies is al- 
ready in competition with private enter- 
prise and business; and 

Whereas Federal programs already pro- 
posed would tend to federalize medicine, food 
and housing; and 

Whereas still other proposals pending in 
Congress would usurp State and local pre- 
rogatives, invade individual rights and un- 
dermine constitutional processes; and 

Whereas chronic deficits and increasing 
debt, inevitably attended by confiscatory 
taxes, Government competition with private 
enterprise and business, Federal usurpation 
of State and local prerogatives, Government 
invasion of individual rights and disregard 
of constitutional processes are synonymous 
with socialism: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Fifty-ninth Conti- 
nental Congress cf the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution urge 
each Member of the House of Representatives 
of the United States and each Member of 
the Senate of the United States to advocate a 
balanced budget for fiscal year 1951; to 
vote for reduction in the appropriation bill 
now pending in Congress to the extent re- 
quired to avoid deficit spending; and to ex- 
ert positive action for reduction in the Fed- 
eral debt. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 6632. A bill to extend the authority 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
establish and continue offices in the Re- 
public of the Philippines; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1517). 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1950— 
. REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, reported favorably, without 
amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 246) 
disapproving Reorganization Plan No, 1 
of 1950, submitted a report (No. 1518), 
including the views of the minority, 
which was ordered to be printed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred, as follows: 


By Mr. WHERRY: 
S. 3471. A bill for the relief of John 
Christsdoullas; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diary. 
By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3472. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands to 
the Maryland National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ECTON (for himself and Mr. 
Monnar): 

S. 3473. A bill to authorize the sale of a 
small tract of land at Great Falls, Mont.; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 3474. A bill to include within any city 
for the purposes of the 1950 decennial census 
all areas annexed by such city within 15 
days after the taking of such census; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
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By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S. 3475. A bill to adjust death compensa- 
tion rates under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3476. A bill to provide for designation 
of the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital now being constructed at Se- 
attle, Wash., as the Hiram R. Gale Memorial 
Hospital; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3477. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
Kiilsgard; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to provide 
for the transfer of the paintings The Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone and The Chasm 
of the Colorado from the United States Cap- 
itol to the Department of the Interior; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 


INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE PROPA- 
GANDA IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I submit for appropriate reference a res- 
olution calling for an investigation of 
subversive propaganda in educational in- 
stitutions. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to make a half minute 
statement with respect to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator is recognized for a half minute. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The resolu- 
tion is submitted at the request of the 
Americanization Committee of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. The reso- 
lution was originally presented to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. However, 
on the advice of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] it was referred to me as chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. I wish to say that the 
resolution calls for an investigation of 
subversive activities in the schools of our 
country, and I wish also to say that if 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare looks kindly on the resolution, I as- 
sure the Senate that we shall undertake 
the investigation. 

The resolution (S. Res. 264) , submitted 
by Mr. THomas of Utah, was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of all phases of sub- 
versive propaganda in the public schools, 
colleges, and universities of the various States 
which is ultimately designed to undermine 
the Constitution and to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, including, but 
not limited to— 

(1) the extent, if any, to which tax-exempt 
foundations or corporations are directly or 
indirectly supporting the activities of Com- 
munist-front organizations and pressure 
groups and promoting distribution of Social- 
ist and Communist propaganda in the public 
schools, colleges, and universities; 

(2) the identity of the organizations and 
groups, if any, engaged in the distribution of 
such material; 

(3) the extent, if any, to which teaching 
materials exist, or are in preparation, for 
students and adult groups desiring to study 
the propaganda and activities of Socialist 
and Communist organizations; 
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(4) whether there is a present lack of 
suitable textbooks, outlines, or other teach- 
ing materials showing the economic, finan- 
cial, political, and constitutional effects of 
Fabian socialism and the Socialist state, and 
if so, the reasons therefor; 

(5) the extent, if any, to which research 
projects have been established, or are con- 
templated, to obtain information in rela- 
tion to this matter in connection with So- 
cialist experiments in other countries, and 
the reasons for any present failure to estab- 
lish such research projects; 

(6) the influence, if any, in the educa- 
tional system of Communists, ex-Commu- 
nists, and persons with a record of member- 
ship in Communist-front organizations over 
long periods of time; and 

(7) the extent, if any, to which the in- 
doctrination methods of progressive educa- 
tors are responsible for agitations threaten- 
ing the Constitution and our form of gov- 
ernment, including attacks upon the judi- 
ciary and the Congress. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
as it may deem advisable, to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable date. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants as it deems advisable. 
The expenses of the committee under this 
resolution, which shall not exceed $ ' 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HICKENLCOPER submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 3304) to amend the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1949, as 
amended, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


ADMISSION OF ALASKA INTO THE 
UNION—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 331) to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interioz and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF HOUSING AND RENT ACT 
OF 1947—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment 
intended to bo proposed by him to the 
kill (S. 3181) to extend for 1 year the 
Housing and ixent Act of 1947, as 
amended, which was referred to the 
Committee on Bankirg and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5965) to provide for the 
construction of certain Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Pubic Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Ccmmittee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


APRIL 25 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT BEFORE 
FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION 


[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Piesident of the United 
States on April 24, 1950, before members of 
the Federal Bar Association, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ADDRuSS BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
BEFORE THE FEDFRAL BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Attorney General, Hon. J. 
Howard McGrath, before the Federal Bar 
Association, on April 24, 1,50, which appears 
in the Appendix. 


THE PRESERVATION OF PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROB- 
ERTSON 


IMr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp the 
address entitled The Preservation of Private 
Enterprise,” delivered by him at the annual 
coal convention of the American Mining 
Congress, in Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 24, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


OUR FAR EASTERN POLICY—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR KNOWLAND BEFORE CHICAGO 
COUNCIL OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


IMr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a speech on 
United States far eastern policy, delivered 
by him before the Chicago Council of Foreign 
Relations, at Chicago, III., on April 24, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AND DOMESTIC POL- 
ITICS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR GREEN 


[Mr. LEAHY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject Foreign Relations and Domestic 
Politics, delivered by Senator Green at 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., April 21, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LICENSING OF MOTION-PICTURE INDUS- 
TRY—ARTICLE BY OSCAR DAVIS AND 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an article entitled “How Now, Senator?” 
written by Oscar Davis, and published in the 
Washington Daily News, of April 24, 1950, 
and a reply in the form of a letter written 
to Senator Wirey, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LEHMAN AT DEMO- 
CRATIC STATE COMMITTEE DINNER 


| Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have inserted in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by him at the Democratic State Com- 
mittee dinner held in New York City, on 
April 19, 1950, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION— 
ADDRESS BY OSCAR EWING 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD an address 
delivered by Mr. Oscar Ewing at the forty- 
fifth anniversary luncheon of the League for 
Industrial Democracy, held in New York City 
on April 15, which appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMUNISTS IN GOVERNMENT SERV- 
ICE—ARTICLE BY ALFRED FRIENDLY 


{Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Man Behind the Man Who Is Accus- 
ing Lattimore,” written by Alfred Friendly, 
and published in the Washington Post on 
April 23, 1950, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


1950 


ADVERTISING OF LIQUOR, BEER, AND 
WINE—LETTER FROM MRS. R. H. 
SORENSEN 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 

Mrs. R. H. Sorensen, and an article enclosed, 

with regard to advertising of liquor, beer, 

and wine, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ORR OIL WELL—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
VOOD COUNTY DEMOCRAT 

[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
regarding the Orr oil well, from the Wood 
County Democrat, of Quitman, Tex., the 
issue of April 20, 1950, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


DECLINE IN AMERICAN SHIPPING— 
ARTICLE BY J. S. ARMSTRONG 

[Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
relating to the decline in American ship- 
ping, written by J. S. Armstrong, financial 
editor of the Sun, and published in the 
Baltimore Sun of April 23, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


MEETING OF AMERICANS AND RUSSIANS 
AT THE ELBE—STATEMENT OF JOSEPH 
P. POLOWSKY 
Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a statement 

entitled The Oath at the Elbe,” by Joseph 

P. Polowsky, together with an introductory 

statement by him which appear in the 

Appendix.] 


THE OWEN LATTIMORE CASE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE RAPID CITY JOURNAL 
Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Not Disloyalty, Just American 
Tragedy,” from the Rapid City (S. Dak.) 
Journal, which appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMUNISTS IN GOVERNMENT 
Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial regarding Communists in Gov- 
ernment, from the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) Ameri- 
can-News, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS JEFFERSON BY 
HARRY H. SCHLACHT 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial pay- 


ing tribute to Thomas Jefferson, by Harry H. 
Schlacht, which appears in the Appendix.] 


REGULATION OF THE MOTION-PICTURE 
INDUSTRY—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
WILEY 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by him regarding an invitation to 
appear before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to testify, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix,] 


SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS ARE 
DEMOCRACY AT GRASS ROOTS—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE SAN MARCOS REC- 
ORD 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

an editorial entitled “Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts Are Democracy at Grass Roots,” pub- 
lished in the April 21 issue of the San Marcos 

Record, which appears in the Appendix. 


REGULATORY MADNESS—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE BOSTON HERALD 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
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an editorial entitled “Regulatory Madness,” 
published in the Boston Herald of April 17, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 
PORT AND PLAYGROUND OF THE SOUTH- 

WEST—ARTICLE FROM THE HOUSTON 

CHRONICLE 

{Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an article entitled “Port and Playground of 
the Southwest,” written by Don Hinga, and 
published in the April 12 issue of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
RENEWAL OF FRANCHISE OF WISCONSIN 

CENTRAL AIRLINES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
now pending before the Civil Aeronau- 
ties Board, an important matter vital to 
the future of my State—the renewal of 
the temporary certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity of Wisconsin 
Central Airlines. The Badger State has 
always been aviation-minded, and fur- 
nished more aviators to the Army Air 
Forces during the war than did any 
other State in the Union except the 
much more populous State of Texas, 
Moreover, Wisconsin business is avia- 
tion-minded, recognizing that air freight 
and air travel are indispensable to the 
America of 1950 and of the years to 
come. 

I have been in contact, therefore, with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board on behalf 
of the permanent renewal of the fran- 
chise because it is unthinkable that Wis- 
consin should be denied this crucial 
feeder air-line service. 

During last year, 33,000 passengers 
were carried by the company. Twenty- 
two thousand ton-miles of express was 
carried. Wisconsir Central Airlines has, 
moreover, now in operation a complete 
network of radio and navigation aids 
which enable it to assure safe, unbroken 
service to some 26 cities through 20 air- 
ports, including 5 cities in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 

The company employs 207 people, of 
whom 81 percent are veterans of World 
War II. 

Folks from all the cities served by Wis- 
consin Central have appealed to me and 
to other members of the Wisconsin 
Gelegation for the franchise renewal. 
For example, the city of Stevens Point 
has invested—including Federal, State, 
and local funds—$245,000 in money to 
assure the finest possible airport service 
for Wisconsin Central; and that situa- 
tion is paralleled by other community 
efforts throughout Wisconsin. All the 
cities on the route—Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Menomonie, Marinette, 
Wausau, Rhinelander, Green Bay, Clin- 
tonville, Oshkosh, Superior-Duluth, Mil- 
waukee, Madison, and so forth—depend 
vitally on this service, and their eyes are 
on the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

I have received a resolution, conveyed 
by George B. Burdick, assistant secre- 
tary, adopted by the Wisconsin State 
Aeronautics Commission, appealing for 
the franchise renewal. I ask unanimous 
consent that this resolution may be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


“Resolution relating to extension of Wiscon- 
sin Central Airlines temporary certificate 
of public convenience and necessity 


“To the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

“The Wisconsin State Aeronautics Com- 
mission respectfully requests that favorable 
consideration be given to the application of 
Wisconsin Central Airlines for renewal or 
extension of its Temporary Certificate of 
Public Convenience and Necessity, on a 
permanent basis, or on such other basis as 
the board may deem advisable. 

“The Wisconsin State Aeronautics Commis- 
sion firmly believes that Wisconsin Central 
Airlines has demonstrated in a very posi- 
tive manner the value of interstate feeder 
airline service, to Wisconsin, and the obvi- 
ous potential that exists for this type of 
service. The Wisconsin State Aeronautics 
Commission further believes that it would 
be a tragic mistake to deny the extension of 
Wisconsin Central Airlines’ Certificate, and 
would do irreparable harm to air transporta- 
tion in Wisconsin and the Nation. 

“This company, which commenced sched- 
uled operations hardly more than 2 years 
ago, has provided a remarkable and continu- 
ally expanding air transportation service to 
the people of Wisconsin, in spite of ex- 
tremely limited airport facilities, over which 
it has had no control. 

“When Wisconsin Central Airlines began 
operations, the company was compelled to 
use a small type of aircraft adaptable to the 
existing airports rather than a larger air- 
craft which would have been more suitable 
for the traffic potential available. 

“At the time operations were started, only 
five of nine airports to which the company 
inaugurated service in Wisconsin had paved 
runways; two of the nine airports had lights; 
and only three of the nine airports had per- 
manent administration buildings, 

“After certification of Wisconsin Central 
Airlines, and establishment of service by the 
company, the municipalities served were en- 
couraged to proceed with airport improve- 
ments for which they had plans but did not 
feel warranted in making until scheduled 
air service was assured, 

“During the past 2 years, Wisconsin cities 
on the airline routes have been carrying out 
their plans for needed improvements for 
better service, so that now seven of nine air- 
ports have paved runways and the remaining 
two will be paved by August $1, 1950. All 
nine airports now are lighted; five airports 
have permanent airline station facilities, and 
one facility will be constructed this year; 
plans have been tentatively considered at 
two other airports. 

“By the fall of 1950 the handicaps which 
faced Wisconsin Central Airlines in 1948 with 
respect to airports will be removed, which 
will enable the company to utilize more suit- 
able aircraft to develop the potential on its 
routes that is known to exist.” 

Moved by Dr. L. O. Simenstad that the fore- 
going resolution be adopted by the State 
Aeronautics Commission, and that copies 
thereof be sent to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Wisconsin Congressional Representa- 
tives, all cities on the routes of Wisconsin 
Central Airlines, and all daily newspapers in 
Wisconsin, 

Motion seconded by Dr. Alvin G. Sell. 

Carried unanimously. 

CERTIFICATION 

I hereby certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution is a true and correct copy of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Wisconsin State Aero- 
nautics Commission, meeting in regular 
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session at Madison, Wis., on Friday, April 14, 
1950. 
GEORGIA B. BURDICK, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Mars, Wis., April 17, 1950. 


CHILDREN’S AID BILLS—EDITORIAL COM- 
MENT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmirH], I wish to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to an editorial printed 
in the April 3 edition of the Hudson Dis- 
patch, of Jersey City, entitled “Crowley 
Urges United States Back UN Children’s 
Aid Bills.” 

In the same connection, I call the 
attention of the Senate to two commu- 
nications addressed to my distinguished 
colleague; one under date of March 31 
from the Jersey City Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, over the signature of the 
President of that body, Mr. Edward P. 
Crowley; the other under date of April 4, 
over the signature of Dorothea D. Buck, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these communications, together with the 
editorial to which I referred, be placed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Hudson Dispatch, Jersey City, 
N. J., of April 3, 1950] 

CROWLEY Urces UNITED STATES Back UN 
CHILDREN’S Am BILLS 

Warning against a walkout by United 
States from United Nations’ International 
Children’s Emergency fund, Edward P. Crow- 
ley, president of Jersey City Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, yesterday threw full sup- 
port behind two bills now before Congress 
bearing upon the fund's future. 

These bills, S. 2920 and H. R. 7743, intro- 
duced respectively by Senator ROBERT A. 
Tart, of Ohio, and Representative ABRAHAM 
A. Rusicorr, of Connecticut, would make 
available for another year an outstanding 
authorization of $25,000,000 for the continu- 
ation of the fund’s world-wide work for 
needy, sick and homeless children. 

“Let it never be said of the people of the 
United States,” said Crowley, that they were 
the first to withdraw their support from 
this international effort that has already 
made an honored name for itself throughout 
the world. It has had very little to spend, 
relatively speaking, only the smallest part 
of the money expended by our country for 
foreign-aid programs, but it has made that 
little go a long way in getting relief to chil- 
dren. And, in doing the job it has built 
up an enormous store in the world’s good- 
will, in which the United States shares.” 


— 


THE Jersey City JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jersey City, N. J., March 31, 1950. 
The Honorable H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator SMITH; We understand 
that Senator Tarr has introduced a bill (S. 
2920) in support of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. We 
trust you will lend your support to this 
measure for the fund which, in the opinion 
of many of us, has done a remarkably fine 
job in the international field. 

It would be a pity if this work came to an 
end through the failure of our Congress to 
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give support. I am afraid such a failure 
would be picked up and used to the discredit 
of the United States. 

I am acquainted with many who have a 
close personal knowledge of the fund’s or- 
ganization and the work it is doing. I am 
impressed with the businesslike and efficient 
way in which this humanitarian undertak- 
ing is carried on. I doubt if our country 
has ever spent money to a better cause than 
it has done in getting milk and other aid 
to millions of children throughout the world. 

Your help in this matter will be appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD P. CROWLEY, 
President. 


APRIL 4, 1950. 
Hon. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator SMITH: The General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs has been very much 
interested in the United Nations agency, 
UNICEF. We understand that this spring 
UNICEF will practically go out of existence, 
although some of its funds may be available 
for use for another 6 months. 

We agree with those who are advocating 
the setting up of a permanent agency for 
children in the United Nations. Such a pro- 
gram surely must be carried out, but such 
things move slowly, and while the agency is 
being organized we fear that work for the 
children may suffer in the interim. There- 
fore, we should like to ask that appropriations 
for UNICEF be granted for one more year. 

The work for children seems to me ex- 
tremely important from every point of view, 
even including that of containing com- 
munism. Of course, some of the emergency 
for children is over but the work that will 
be done, if UNICEF is retained for another 
year, would be in such areas perhaps as 
southeast Asia, where the condition is 
chronic. Having visited these areas myself 
recently, I know the need of American aid 
in order to actually combat communism 
from taking over those underprivileged parts 
of the world. 

I earnestly hope that you will use your in- 
fluence in having UNICEF supported for one 
more year, or until such time as a permanent 
organization can be set up within the United 
Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoRrTHEA D. BUCK, 
Mrs. J. L. BR ir Buck, 
President. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement I have prepared 
congratulating Israel on the second an- 
niversary of her independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR O'CONOR 


In these times of internal unrest when so 
many long-established nations are finding it 
extremely difñcult to rehabilitate and stabi- 
lize their economic and political economies, 
there would seem to be special significance 
to the week-long celebration now being ob- 
served throughout the United States to mark 
the second anniversary of the proclamation 
of independence of Israel. As one of the 
newest nations of the world, Israel has made 
remarkable progress during the 2 years of its 
formal existence. Despite the scars left by 
the bitter struggle to defend her borders, and 
under the further handicap of a constant 
fiow of immigrants from the displaced-per- 
sons camps of Europe, and elsewhere, the 
leaders and the people of Israel have distin- 
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guished themselves by their progress toward 
national stability and a self-sufficient 
economy. 

More so than any other nation in the world, 
let it be emphasized, has Israel discharged 
its humanitarian responsibility with regard 
to the unfortunate displaced persons of the 
Jewish race who were the object of such 
harsh treatment and such untold sufferings 
at the hands of both Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia. 

It would be too much to expect that, in 
the span of 2 years and in the face of the 
tremendous difficulties encountered on 
every hand, Israel would now be free of 
troubles. As a matter of fact, there is grave 
concern among its inhabitants and its friends 
throughout the world over the reported 
feverish rearmament program of the sur- 
rounding Arab states. Following inquiries to 
the State Department, I am informed that 
there need be no concern in this respect, that 
both Israel and her Arab neighbors are free 
to import arms and munitions necessary for 
internal security. 

Nevertheless, the feeling persists in Israel 
and elsewhere that the Arab states have far 
greater access to supplies of arms, and are 
importing implements of warfare in quanti- 
ties which would seem far beyond any rea- 
sonable requirements of internal security. 
It is to be hoped that the officials of our State 
Department, and our representatives in the 
United Nations, will watch this particular 
phase of the Near East situation closely, to 
the end that the unstable and uneasy peace 
now prevailing there be not permitted to ex- 
plode into a conflagration that might easily 
engulf the whole world. 

On such an occasion as this it affords me 
the utmost satisfaction to accord to the 
leaders and the people of Israel sincere felici- 
tations on the extraordinary progress that 
has been made, and to extend to them the 
utmost good wishes for increased progress 
and continued security. 

Long live Israel, 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, in the 
editorial columns of the New York Times 
of Sunday, April 23, 1950, deserved trib- 
ute was paid to the signal accomplish- 
ments of the State of Israel in the 2 years 
of its existence. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the New York Times be re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IsRAEL’s SECOND BIRTHDAY 


Today Israel celebrates the second anni- 
versary of its establishment as a free and 
independent state. Born in the fires of war, 
surrounded by enemies, attacked by neigh- 
bors, this little country has earned its place 
in the world through the courage, endurance, 
and devotion of its people. Its first 2 years 
have been tempestuous; and while Israel’s 
difficulties and sacrifices are by no means 
over, there is no longer doubt—if there ever 
was any—that here is a nation founded upon 
rock and not upon sand. 

In the last 12 months, perhaps the develop- 
ment of most immediate significance to 
Israel has been the stabilization of the mili- 
tary situation. The armistice agreements 
have held firm; and if there is no peace, at 
least there is no war. But of greatest long- 
range importance to the new state is the 
human tide of immigrants that has con- 
tinued to sweep through its open gates. 
Israel now has nearly 1,300,000 people, of 
whom almost 400,000 have arrived since the 
spring of 1948. 

The pressures on this infant nation—not 
least of which is the military threat from its 
Arab neighbors—have imposed an almost un- 
bearable strain on its economy. Outside 
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help is still essential. That help has been 
freely given, both from private sources and 
from such public bodies as the Export-Import 
Bank, which has made a $100,000,000 loan to 
Israel, Industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion is increasing; but there is still a long 
economic row to hoe. Meanwhile, the prob- 
lem of earning a living has not blinded the 
state to its first responsibility: its children, 
Education is now compulsory for all, Arab 
and Jewish, between the ages of 5 and 13. 
While Israel has not been faultless in every 
aspect of its relations with the UN, it must 
be recognized that it has been forced to live 
almost from one crisis to another, and in a 
bitterly hostile environment. Israel is un- 
questionably a shining outpost of democracy 
in the Middle East, a proud and independent 
nation to which its many friends in the 
United States wish a happy birthday, with 
long years of peace and prosperity to come. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement I have prepared 
on the second anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the state of Israel. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


One of the golden threads in the fabric of 
American history has been American aid and 
support for oppressed peoples who would 
fight for their freedom. Our own independ- 
ence was won with the aid of foreign blood 
and treasure sacrificed in the universal cause 
of freedom, and we were still a young and 
struggling nation when Benjamin Franklin 
said, “Where liberty is, there is my country.” 

It is altogether fitting and proper, there- 
fore, for Americans to salute one of the great 
anniversaries in the history of human free- 
dom, Two years ago, another nation con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal was 
born. After an interval of 20 centuries, the 
Jewish people kept their rendezvous with 
destiny when the state of Israel declared its 
independence. 

In all history no nation had ever assumed 
so heavy a burden. Yet this new struggling 
state was not content merely to fight for 
survival in war and to find bread for its 
immigrants. In the spirit of the great ren- 
dezvous to which it was dedicated, it under- 
took at the same time to build the political 
cornerstone of the new state. It dared to 
convene a constitutional assembly. It dared 
to write a new constitution. 

One might have expected that the con- 
stitution would be some makeshift affair, 
some loose “Articles of Confederation” to ac- 
commodate the many shades of political 
opinion in Israel. One might have expected 
the constitution, born in time of war, to 
exalt military authority, to exact conformity, 
in the name of patriotism, to subordinate 
individual freedom to the security of the 
fledgling state. But Israel is no comfort to 
the expectations of the narrowly practical, 
the cautious, the calculating, the realistic. 

That constitution is another achievement 
in human freedom, a beacon not only for 
the oppressed peoples of the Middle East, 
but for all the world. Blended in the con- 
stitution are the ethical values of ancient 
Judea, that exalt the fundamental dignity 
of the person made in God’s image; the 
guarantees of freedom of speech and con- 
science, of modern democracy, and a recog- 
nition of state responsibility for providing 
Opportunity for a decent livelihood in this 
age of world-wide economic fluctuation. 

All freedom-loving Americans will join in 
the hope that the bond of sympathy between 
America and Israel will grow ever stronger 
with the years. 
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CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS TO 
THE TAX COURT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I report favorably from 
the Committee on Finance the nomina- 
tions of three of the judges of the Tax 
Court, and I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the nomina- 
tions, for the following reasons: 

The three judges nominated are the 
Honorable John W. Kern, of Indiana, 
Hon. Charles R. Arundell, of Oregon, 
and Hon. Clarence V. Opper, of New York. 
Each of these judges is now in service, 
and has been in service for quite a length 
of time. They have been endorsed by 
the Senators from the States from which 
they come, and since the court has an 
enormous volume of work before it, and 
has to assign hearings in different parts 
oi the country, it is of course proper and 
advisable, and almost necessary, that the 
nominations of these present judges be 
confirmed at the earliest possible time 
in order that they may go to the various 
parts of the country to which they have 
been assigned. 

The nominations of these three judges, 
all of whom are now in service, as I have 
said, were unanimously reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Finance. No 
objection has been filed, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that as in execu- 
tive session the nominations may be 
presently considered, and, if confirmed, 
that the President be notified at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia tell 
the Members of the Senate whether it 
is absolutely necessary that the judges 
be confirmed today, rather than that the 
nominations take the regular procedure? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am able to say that 
it is very proper. The chief judge has 
advised me that assignments have al- 
ready been made, but that the judges 
would hesitate to go to hear cases, or he 
would hesitate to request them to go, 
until their nominations were acted upon. 
I therefore think it is necessary that the 
Senate act at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was there a full 
membership present when the unani- 
mous reports were ordered by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. GEORGE. A reasonably full 
membership. 

Mr. WHERRY. Sc that the distin- 
guished Senator would say there was no 
opposition? 

Mr. GEORGE. There was no opposi- 
tion. This is the fourth appointment on 
the bench of Judge Arundell; Judge 
Opper, of New York, I think, has received 
two appointments; and Judge Kern, of 
Indiana, has also served two terms, or is 
serving his second term. He is now the 
presiding judge of the court. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
depart from my regular course about 
confirmations of .appointees. I still 
maintain that the nominations of all 
judges of civil courts should follow the 
regular procedure. I stated once on the 
Senate floor, and I wish to repeat, that 
when it comes to the appointment of 
Federal judges, who handle the judicial 
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procedure in the courts, their nomina- 
tions should follow the regular order. 
But in view of the statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, for 
whom I have the profoundest respect, in 
the emergent situation he sets forth I 
shall not interpose objection at this time, 
and therefore do not object to the im- 
mediate consideration of the nomina- 
tions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I would not make this re- 
quest if the judges were not already in 
service, and if they had not heretofore 
been confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John W. Kern, of Indiana, to be 
a judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles R. Arundell, of Oregon, 
to be a judge of the Tax Court of the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withovt ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Clarence V. Opper, of New York, 
to be a judge of the Tax Cour. of the 
United Sta! 28. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President will 
be immediately notificd of the confirma- 
tions. 

WINNING THE COLD WAR IV 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, to- 
day, April 25, is the fifth anniversary of 
two of the greatest events in the lifetime 
of any now living. Five years ago today 
the United Nations Conference held its 
opening session in San Francisco. Five 
years ago today a patrol group of the 
American Army and a small detachment 
of Russian soldiers met and clasped 
hands on the banks of the Elbe River in 
Germany. It was a strange chance, and 
it should turn out to be a happy chance, 
that these great events took place simul- 
taneously. 

There came into my office last Friday 
and again this morning, former Pvt. 
Joseph Polowsky, of Chicago. Mr. 
Polowsky was one of six Americans com- 
manded by Lt. Albert L. Kotzebue who 
made that first unofficial but historic 
contact with our eastern allies. 

It was a tragic meeting in view of 
mistakes which had led the Russians to 
bombard a group of refugees, crowded at 
the water’s edge, the night befor... But 
on the other hand, it was a happy and 
joyous meeting of young men zi of the 
exhilaration of victory. Far more sig- 
nificant than that, however, was the ex- 
pressed determination that a war like 
this must never happen again. 

In Mr. Polowsky's words: 

The greetings took place in the midst of 
some 200 corpses of old men, women, and 
children. After the preliminary greetings, 
the Americans and Russians looked down at 


the bodies, and fragments of bodies—espe- 
cially the body of a child with blue eyes 
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and long brown hair, clutching crayons in 
one hand, a doll in the other. 

At this historic moment of the meeting of 
the nations, all of the soldiers present 
Americans and Russians—swore that they 
would do everything iu their power to prevent 
such things from ever happening again, 
swore that the nations vould and must live 
at peace. 

The time has come for the nations to re- 
affirm that solemn oath at the Elbe. 

As one of the six American infantrymen 
to make the boat crossing over the Elbe 5 
years ago, as one of the American and Rus- 
sian soldiers to take the oath at the Elbe, I 
believe I voice something of the thoughts 
and feelings of all of us on this fifth anni- 
versary, 

I therefore join in calling upon the na- 
tions for a new birth of conciliation and 
friendship, that the oath sworn on the 
blood-soaked historic ground at the Elbe 
River shall not have been taken in vain. 


Meanwhile the delegates to the United 
Nations Conference were meeting in San 
Francisco. Addressing the delegates at 
that initial meeting, the chairman of the 
oper.ing session said: 


We approach our task humbly, but with 
united resolution. The prayers of the people 
of the world are with us. They are spoken 
in many tongues and in the words of many 
creeds. But they are as one voice, rising from 
the tragedy and suffering of war, in prayer 
for lasting peace. Thus fortified, and with 
the guidance of Almighty God, we must and 
shall fulfill the purpose for which we have 
come together. 


In his message to the United Nations 
Conference, President Truman asserted 
that— 


We hold a pcwerful mandate from our 
people who believe we will fulfill this obli- 
gation. We must prevent, if human mind, 
hearts, and hope can prevent it, the repeti- 
tion of the disaster from which the entire 
world will suffer for years to come. 

If we should pay merely lip service to in- 
spiring ideals and later do violence to sim- 
ple justice, we would draw down upon us 
the bitter wrath of generations yet unborn, 

We must not continue to sacrifice the 
flower of our youth merely to check madmen, 
those who in every age plan world domina- 
tion. The sacrifices of our youth today must 
lead, through our efforts, to the building 
for tomorrow of a mighty combination of 
nations founded upon justice and united for 
peace. 


Mr. President, if we look at the world as 
it lies before us today with too myopic a 
vision, if we scan the omens with too ma- 
terialistic an examination, both these 
great events take on the guise of tragic 
failures. Surely cynical disillusion must 
have come first and strongest to the dis- 
appointed youth who fought and suffered 
and many of whom died in that conflict 
which was to bring peace to the world. 
Yet Joseph Polowsky today has not lost 
his faith. Again, in his own words, let 
me present his earnest suggestion: 

Five years ago today the soldiers of the 
world handed the oath of dedication and 
friendship, sworn in blood, on to the states- 
men of the world meeting together at San 
Francisco. The United Nations has been en- 
trusted with the obligation of taking the 
initiative in carrying forward every means of 
bringing us closer to a peaceful world. It 
must be the fervent hope of the nations of 
the world that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, as it reconvenes in session, 
will approve a resolution to the effect that: 

“The General Assembly recommends that 
each year on April 25 the United States and 
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the Soviet Union commemorate, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, the anniversary of April 
25, 1945, when their armies at the Elbe River 
and their Governments at San Francisco met 
as friends to help open up a peaceful world; 
recommends that other states members of 
the United Nations join in the commemora- 
tive ceremonies.” 


Mr. President, that great organization 
from which we hope for so much, the 
United.Nations, seems to be resting and 
rusting. In default of making precious 
advances toward international comity, 
we are watching a tremendous building 
arise on the shores of the East River in 
New York. We are reading about plans 
for developing the neighborhood which 
surrounds it. Foiled of spiritual achieve- 
ment, we are trying to take refuge in a 
great material monument of hopes that 
have been well nigh abandoned. 

Is it inappropriate, Mr. President, to 
call the attention of the Senate and of 
its Foreign Relations Committee again 
to the resolutions presented by some of 
its members who are not satisfied to see 
the United Nations lose force, lose faith, 
and fail of achievement? Senate Reso- 
lution 133 still rests in the files of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Perhaps 
it is not the best way to reconstruct that 
great organization to do something more 
useful and more effective. Perhaps none 
of its provisions are applicable to this 
present period of stagnation and decay. 
If something better can be conceived, if 
something better can be done, by all 
means let it be presented and offered 
for our consideration. The inexcusable 
thing is that we should allow this cher- 
ished dream of peoples of the world to 
fade away into unsubstantial mists and 
leave not a wrack behind. 

But something of hope, something of 
strength, and something of practical 
achievement which was present at that 
historic meeting on the Elbe still re- 
mains today. That was not a meeting 
of diplomats. That was not a meeting 
of rulers. That was a meeting of ordi- 
nary man. Governments did not speak 
to governments. People spoke to people. 
Let us remember that these same men 
who spoke to each other, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions of men, 
women, and children who were behind 
them, whether in Russia, in Europe, or 
in North America, have still the same 
desires—to live in a peaceful world as 
brothers. Let us still remember that 
there are here and there, in spite of re- 
peated discouragements, fruitful rem- 
nants of a faith that the thing can be 
done. On that memorable day on the 
Elbe those soldiers talking to soldiers 
swore an oath that it should be done. 
Mr. President, let us, as people talking to 
people, swear the same oath and the 
thing will be done. 


NOMINATION OF ARCHIBALD S. ALEXAN- 
DER TO BE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. President, 
on August 8 last, in urging the Senate of 
the United States to confirm the nomina- 
tion of my good friend and neighbor 
Archibald S. Alexander, for the post of 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, I said, 
among other things: 


In these trying and turbulent days when 
our Nation is confronted with the terrific 
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responsibility of leading the world to the 
ways of peace, there is no other factor more 
important to our own national well-being 
than the selection of men of competence and 
integrity for those offices which direct the 
destinies of our military establishments. 


Mr. President, that utterance is as true 
today as it was a year ago. Thus, I again 
take great comfort and encouragement 
in the fact that in selecting a successor 
to the Under Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Voorhees, the President of the United 
States has so quickly noted the compe- 
tence and integrity which I predicted Mr. 
Alexander would bring to his present 
high post. 

In the light of my prior unqualified 
recommendation of this fine American, it 
will not be difficult to understand why I 
feel a sense of genuine satisfaction over 
the fact that Mr. Alexander’s nomination 
is before this body for an even higher 
post than the one he is now filling so ably. 

I predicted a year ago that we of the 
Senate, who had the privilege to act 
affirmatively on Archie Alexander’s prior 
nomination, would be able to take pride 
in the fact that we were adding new 
vision, strength, and courage to our 
Nation’s leadership. 

So today, Mr. President, as I urge the 
unanimous confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Archibald S. Alexander to be 
Under Secretary of the Army, I say with 
complete confidence that by again honor- 
ing him, we also do honor to ourselves. 

For the purpose of the Recorp, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in my remarks the full text of 
my statement of last August 8. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR HENDRICKSON 


Mr. President, in these trying and turbu- 
lent days when our Nation is confronted 
with the terrific responsibility of leading 
the world to the ways of peace, there is 
no other factor more important to our own 
national well-being than the selection of 
men of competence and integrity for those 
offices which direct the destinies of our mili- 
tary establishments. Thus, Mr, President, it 
is not only comforting but it is most en- 
couraging to note that the Senate now has 
before it for consideration, the name of 
Archibald S. Alexander for the post of As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army. 

Without reflection upon anyone hereto- 
fore appointed by the President to high 
office, I know of no nomination made during 
the Truman administration which is more 
commendable. Colonel Alexander comes 
from an old and distinguished New Jersey 
family and throughout his life, he has re- 
flected the fine traditions of that family. 
As the one who was privileged to oppose 
Colonel Alexander as a candidate for the 
United States Senate in the senatorial cam- 
paign of 1948, I was not long in discovering 
that my opponent was a formidable foe. 
This was so because his strength was in his 
character, integrity, and his fine gentlemanly 
qualities. It is probably safe to say that 
there was never a political campaign in the 
history of the State of New Jersey which 
was waged on a higher level than the one 
to which I refer and for this, Colonel Alex- 
ander deserves much of the credit. By train- 
ing and experience, in peace and in war, 
Colonel Alexander, as has been indicated, is 
eminently fitted for the high office to which 
he has been nominated. $ 

In urging the unanimous support of his 
nomination by the Senate, I have every 
confidence that the day is not far distant 
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when those of us who enjoyed the privilege 
of acting upon this appointment, will be 
able to take pride in the fact that by our 
alirmative vote on this nomination, we 
added new vision, wisdom, strength, and 
courage to our Nation’s leadership. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wiruers in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEM obtained the floor. 


CODIFICATION OF ARTICLES OF WAR, 
ETC.—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may submit a 
conference report on the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, House bill 4080? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
submit the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 4080) to unify, consolidate, re- 
vise, and codify the Articles of War, Ar- 
ticles for the Government of the Navy, 
and the Disciplinary Laws of the Coast 
Guard, and to enact and establish a Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wirtners in the chair). The report will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4080) to unify, consolidate, revise, and codi- 
fy the Articles of War, the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy, ard the disciplin- 
ary laws of the Coast Guard, and to enact 
and estblish a Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with the following amend- 
ments: 

On page 9 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 7, strike out “of supervision in” 
and insert in lieu thereof “in supervision of”. 

On page 13 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 20, strike out “Nonjudicial” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Non-Judicial”. 

On page 18 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 22, strike out “nonjudicial” and 
insert in lieu thereof “non-judicial”. 

On page 13 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 23, strike out “nonjudicial” and 
insert in lieu thereof “non-judicial”. 

On page 48 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 4, strike out “president” and 

insert in lieu thereof President“. 
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On page 56 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 15, strike out “eight” and insert 
in lieu thereof “fifteen”. 

On page 57 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, lines 6 and 7, strike out “one on March 
1, 1953, one n March 1, 1955, and one on 
March 1, 1957” and insert in lieu thereof 
“one on May 1, 1956, one on May 1, 1961, 
and one on May 1, 1966”. 

On page 57 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 8, strike out “eight” and insert 
in lieu thereof “fifteen”. 

On page 57 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, beginning with line 18, strike out all 
down to and including line 2 on page 58. 

On page 58 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 3, strike out “(5)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “(4)”. 

On page 89 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 13, strike out “buildings” and 
insert in lieu thereof building“. 

On page 92 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, lines 22 and 23, strike out “National 
Military Establishment” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Department of Defense”. 

On page 102 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, line 21, after the word “exe- 
cuted”, insert a comma. 

On page 108 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, line 9, strike out “allowance” 
and insert in lieu thereof “allowances”, 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, 
LEVERETT » SALTONSTALL, 
WAYNE MoRsE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
PHILP J. PHILBIN, 
EDWARD DEGRAFFENRIED, 
FAUL W. SHAFER, 
CHARLES H. ELSTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Missouri will yield fur- 
ther, on the basis that there is, as I un- 
derstand, no opposition to the conference 
report, and that there will not be any 
lengthy discussion, other than perhaps 
a very brief explanation, I have wondered 
whether the Senator would yield for the 
purpose of making a unanimous consent 
request for the immediate consideration 
of the conference report. 

Mr. KEM. I yield for that purpose, 
with the understanding that I shall not 
thereby lose the floor. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
conference report represents the cul- 
mination, so far as the Congress is con- 
cerned, of a very important piece of leg- 
islation. This bill, H. R. 4080, combines 
in one code the Articles of War, the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
and the disciplinary laws of the Coast 
Guard. It is a piece of legislation which 
is the result of a great deal of study by 
a special committee, headed by Prof. 
Edward Morgan, aided by his capable 
assistant, the executive director of the 
committee, Felix Larkin, and by a work- 
ing committee of the various services. 

The House of Representatives con- 
sidered the proposal at length, and did 
a very masterful job in the preparation 
and passage of the original bill. In the 
Senate, special commendation should go 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem], who has been working 
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on this subject for a number of years, 
and who, in the last Congress, presented 
the so-called Kem amendment, which 
was a step toward the final legislation 
which is now presented. Commendation 
should also go to the distinguiushed Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], and to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typ1ncs], who have 
given much thought and very helpful at- 
tention to this proposed legislation. 
Many worth-while suggestions have been 
made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who joined in the conference 
report, although the bill does not go so 
far toward giving civilian control of mili- 
tary justice as the Senator from Oregon 
would lixe. 

I think we sometimes overlook the fact 
that the staffs of committees render 
tremendously worth-while services in 
connection with these matters. The staff 
of the House committee and the staff of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
deserve the thanks of the House and of 
the Senate for what they have done. In 
the Senate committee, Mr. Mark H. Ga- 
lusha particularly has taken the lead in 
preparing this icgislation on behalf of 
the Senate committee. 

By the conference report, the House 
of Representatives has accepted all the 
amendments which were made by the 
Senate. There was final disagreement 
on one item only. The bill as passed 
by the House provided for a Court of 
Military Appeals, appointments to be for 
life. The Senate bill provided appoint- 
ments for 8-year terms. The compro- 
mise is that the first three appointments 
shall be made for terms of 5, 10, and 15 
years, respectively, and that thereafter 
the appointments will be for terms of 15 
years. In all other respects the House 
has concurred in the bill as passed by 
the Senate. I think as time goes on the 
provisions of this will give the services 
a system of handling military justice 
which will be much more satisfactory, 
much more uniform, and which will as- 
sure eventually civilian consideration of 
all important matters. 

As I have previously stated, it pro- 
vides for a unified code for all the serv- 
ices. Considering the difficulties which 
have confronted us in the disparity of 
sentences and in the impaneling of 
courts-martial after World War I and 
World War II, I believe this is a very 
important and worth-while step and is 
one of the major pieces of legislation 
ever passed by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wirners in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, a great 
Roman once said: “Frugality embraces 
all the other virtues.” 

Frugality is considered by some to be 
old-fashioned, particularly as applied to 
the policies of the Federal Government. 
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They regard frugality as a principle no 
more useful in our present way of life 
than a horse and buggy. The fact is, Mr. 
President, that never before in the his- 
tory of the Republic has there been such 
pressing need for action on the part of 
frugal-minded Members of the Senate. 

The pending measure would continue 
the so-called European recovery program 
another year. During the 2 years this 
program has been in operation, nearly 
810,000,000, 000 have been funneled over- 
seas to 16 countries of western Europe. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
bear with me if I consider for a moment 
what this means to the taxpayers of a 
single State. The Missouri taxpayers’ 
share of this enormous sum is more than 
$250,000,000. ECA Administrator Hoff- 
man now wants another $3,000,000,000, 
approximately, to carry ECA through 
next year. 

To put it another way, he asks the 
United States to give to western Europe 
next year an amount almost equal to the 
total assessed valuation of the entire 
State of Missouri, except the city of St. 
Louis. 

The question the Senate must decide 
is this: Do the results of the Marshall 
plan justify such a lavish outpouring of 
dollars of the American people to western 
Europe, at a time when bankruptcy is not 
far around the corner here at home, and 
when we have so many needs of our own 
people awaiting, yes, and demanding, 
attention? 

I. UNITED STATES IS ON THE BRINK OF 
BANKRUPTCY 

Mr. President, this fiscal year the Fed- 
eral Government is spending money 
faster than ever before in our peacetime 
history—spending at the rate of more 
than $43,000,000,000 a year. 

The word “billion” should never have 
been invented. No seven-letter word can 
possibly express adequately how much a 
billion dollars really is. If a billion one- 
dollar bills were laid one on top of the 
other, the pile would be over 59 miles 
high. If a man worked 40 hours a week, 
50 weeks a year, at $2.50 an hour, it would 
take him over 200,000 years to earn a 
billion dollars. 

A billion dollars is a lot of money, and 
the Federal Government is spending 
$43,009,000,000 a year. 

What is even more alarming, we are 
not paying our way as we go. Present 
taxes, high as they are, have not brought 
in enough to meet expenses. So the ad- 
ministration has turned to operating in 
the red to meet its bills—to printing 
I O U's. The staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation now 
estimates that the deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, will amount 
to $6,700,000,000. Furthermore, the staff 
estimates that the deficit next year, that 
is, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, will amount to $7,300,000,000. Now, 
if two and two still make four—and they 
always have—that means that during 
two short years our already monstrous 
national debt will have increased by the 
sum of $14,000,000,000. 

This sort of thing cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. No country can drift along in 
the red, year after year, without the 
People waking up one day to find that 
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their savings bonds, their insurance poli- 

cies, and their money in the bank are 

not worth the paper on which they are 
printed. 

The administration’s spending orgy 
and the overload of taxes are threaten- 
ing the continued existence of the Re- 
public. 

History indicates that socialism comes 
in whenever Government takes by way 
of taxes as much as 40 percent of the 
people’s income. If that is the case, we 
are now within 9 percent of socialism— 
for Government is now using up 31 per- 
cent of all the earnings of the American 
people. 

The danger is very real; the danger 
is very near. This is the question: What 
are we going to do about high taxes and 
extravagant Government spending? 

There are three alternatives before us: 
First, we can continue to operate in the 
red, going down the primrose path which 
leads to national bankruptcy; second, we 
can increase taxes, which are much too 
high already; third, we can reduce Gov- 
ernment expenses. 

President Truman’s budget for next 
year calls for continued heavy spending. 
It is far above what the Treasury expects 
to take in. The President wants to offset 
part of the expected deficit by an in- 
crease in taxes. 

For my part, I cannot go along with 
this program. The only sound solution 
lies in cutting Government spending to 
the level we can afford. It lies in re- 
ducing gifts to foreign countries. Ex- 
penses should be cut deeply, so that we 
can balance the budget, and reduce, not 
increase, taxes. 

Il, HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT HAS HIKED THE 

COST OF LIVING | 

The Marshall plan has contributed 
heavily to the high cost of our Govern- 
ment, and to the high cost of living of 
the American people. 

High taxes, many of them hidden taxes 
which many people pay without knowing 
it, leave few enough dollars from the pay 
checks of the American people. Then 
the high cost of living takes what is left, 
and sometimes more. The high cost of 
living is due in large part to inflation 
brought on by heavy Federal spending 
and operating in the red. 

III. GOVERNMENT SPENDING MUST BE REDUCED; 
MARSHALL PLAN SHOULD TAKE ITS SHARE OF 
THE CUT 
Government spending must be re- 

duced—right down the line—and there 

is no reason why the Marshall plan 
should not take its share of the cut. 

After all, does it make sense for us to 
continue to furnish aid to other coun- 
tries so that they can balance their 
budgets, and reduce their national debts, 
at a time when our Government is not 
making ends meet by far, and our na- 
tional debt is zooming up and up hour 
by hour? 

That is exactly what is taking place. 
Our gifts to the Government of Great 
Britain, for example, have made it pos- 
sible for that Government to balance its 
budget, both internally and externally, 
and make substantial reductions in its 


national debt as well. 


The debt of the United States is just 
under $1,700 per person. In other words, 
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the Federal Government owes $1,700 for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country. The per capita debt of the 
people of Great Britain, on the other 
hand, is only $1,560. 

Who should be aiding whom? 

IV. IT IS TIME TO DEVOTE MORE ATTENTION TO 
THE NEEDS OF OUR PEOPLE AT HOME 

It is time to devote more attention to 
the needs of our own people. A lot of 
Americans need better housing. More 
than $100,000,000in Marshall-planfunds 
have been used to construct housing in 
western Europe. In addition, we have 
sent—that is, we have given—American 
machinery to help construct new homes 
there, and we have furnished, without 
charge, building materials to carry out 
the program. In France more than 
$14,000,000 in Marshall-plan funds are 
being used to finance construction of 
workers’ homes. 

Italy has a new 7-year housing plan 
under way. Marshall-plan funds are 
being used to help finance it. 

Marshall-plan counterpart funds are 
being used to build new roads in Italy, 
France, and in several other European 
countries. > 

I wish to say that we need new roads 
in this country. Recently the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report is- 
sued a report stating that $40,000,000,000 
will be required to bring the country’s 
roads and highways up to present-day 
requirements. More than $250,000,000, 
according to the report, will be required 
to bring Missouri’s highways alone up 
to par. : 

Since the war the American people 
have sent more than $33,000,000,000 over- 
seas under various foreign-aid programs. 
Missouri taxpayers’ share of this is about 
$850,000,000. If this money had been 
applied to building up Missouri’s roads, 
we could have put our highways in first- 
class condition, we could have graveled 
every dirt road in the State, and still 
have had a lot of money left over. In- 
stead, money of our taxpayers has been 
used to improve the highway systems of 
foreign countries. 

Who among us will say that better 
roads are not needed here at home? 

More than $35,300,000 in Marshall-plan 
counterpart funds have been allocated by 
ECA for reclamation of land in the Zuider 
Zee, in Holland. The Dutch Govern- 
ment has called the Zuider Zee project 
the “most spectacular work” it has ever 
embarked upon. It is a great project for 
the Dutch. 

I am intrigued with the draining of 
the Zuider Zee in the Netherlands. Mr. 
President, I am far more interested in 
providing protection to the people in 
Missouri and other States from the 
ravaging floods of the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and other rivers, 

Is it possible that drainage and recla- 
mation, like charity, should begin at 
home? 

I want to see Europeans prosperous 
and contended; but the welfare of our 
om people should come first, and not 
ast. 

V. THE MARSHALL PLAN HAS BECOME MERELY 
ANOTHER RELIEF PROGRAM 

On December 19, 1947, President Tru- 

man sent a special message to the Con- 
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gress on the Marshall plan. This was vn. A MISSOURIAN TAKES A “SHOW-ME” LOOK 


the inception of the plan. 
The President said: 


In developing this program, certain basic 
considerations have been kept in mind, 


According to Mr. Truman: 

First, the program is designed to make 
genuine recovery possible within a definite 
period of time, and not merely to continue 
relief indefinitely. 


Mr. President, let me repeat that state- 
ment: 

First, the program is designed to make 
genuine recovery possible within a definite 
period of time, and not merely to continue 
relief indefinitely. 


The period of time set for this genuine 
recovery was 4 years. 

I am confident that we all want to get 
western Europe off our backs, to use Mr. 
Hoffman’s expression, just as soon as 
possible. But even the Administration 
now admits that the Marshall plan is 
not bringing about genuine recovery in 
western Europe. On February 21 last, 
Secretary of State Acheson testified be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on the foreign aid bill. During 
the course of his testimony Mr. Acheson 
was asked this question by Representa- 
tive RIBICOFF, of Connecticut: 

Mr. Secretary, do you think that aid to 
Europe will end in 1952? 


Mr. Acheson replied: © 

No; I do not think that all American aid, 
certainly in the world and certainly to some 
parts of Europe, will end in 1952. (House 
hearings, p. 19.) 


It is clear, then, that instead of being 
a genuine recovery program, to use Mr. 
Truman’s language, the Marshall plan 
has become merely another of a long 
series of foreign relief programs since 
the war, most of which are now unhon- 
ored and unsung. 
VI. MARSHALL PLAN FUNDS HAVE NOT BEEN 

USED WISELY OR EFFECTIVELY 


Now for another of the President’s ob- 
jectives. Mr. Truman said: 

Second, the program is designed to insure 
that the funds and goods which we furnish 
will be used most effectively for European 
recovery. 


Instead, the Marshall plan has been 
used as a dumping chute for hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of things, 
making no contribution at all to effective 
European recovery. 

For instance, the sum of $270,000,000 
has been spent for tobacco to be sent to 
Europe under the Marshall plan. In 
other words, more than a quarter billion 
dollars, taken from the American tax- 
payers, under the taxing. power, have 
been used to send gifts of tobacco to 
western Europe under a so-called recov- 
ery program. 

Recently a Greek scholar visiting in 
the United States remarked that the 
Marshall plan is choking itself to death 
on nylon stockings, lipsticks, plastic 
combs, and canned tuna fish. 

In his view, the insistence of the 
United States on shipping finished prod- 
ucts, and things that are unnecessary to 
life in Greece, is stifling Greek economy 
and making the Greek people lazy and 
dependent. 

XCVI——359 


AT THE MARSHALL PLAN IN OPERATION 


Recently a number of Missouri farm- 
ers returned from an agricultural tour 
of several Marshall-plan countries, The 
tour was sponsored by radio station 
KCMO, of Kansas City. 

J. L. Snyder, of Holden, Mo., wrote me 
a very interesting letter about his ob- 
servations as an on-the-spot observer of 
the Marshall plan. 

Mr. Snyder wrote: 

The purpose of the trip was to study Euro- 
pean agriculture, trade relations, and to learn 
the facts about the Marshall-plan money. I 
paid my own expenses; and therefore I am 
free to express my own opinions. 


Mr. Snyder said that he was greatly 
surprised to find Europe, as a whole, in 
better condition than he had been led to 
think. 

He wrote: 

It was a very great disappointment to us 
to find that the people of the middle or lower 
classes knew absolutely nothing about the 
generous gifts of our money. Those we had 
hoped would be friendly because of our fi- 
nancial aid were antagonistic. They claimed 
that it had been a detriment to them. In 
France, the wealthy have become wealthier, 
and the poor have become poorer. 


Mr. Snyder then said: 

We had been led to think that with finan- 
cial aid we have been selling democracy and 
helping to keep communism down. In this 
we have definitely been “taken for a ride.” 


Mr. Snyder asks how our aid can help 
promote democracy if the leaders of the 
countries and the men who administer 
the aid are the only people in that coun- 
try who know where the money comes 
from. 

He expressed concern over the fact 
that Marshall-plan dollars are being used 
to build up foreign competition. He 
said: 

Belgium and Holland are exporting dairy 
products, and like the other countries, have 
become our competitors in the world market. 


Mr. Snyder was not at all convinced 
that Marshall-plan countries would be of 
value to us as allies in a war with Russia. 
He said: 


It is my opinion that in case of war with 
Russia, we cannot count on France or Italy 
as an ally. But if we build a national de- 
fense excelled by no other country on earth, 
they will know that by joining us they will 
be on the winning side. 

Our only hope is to build a nation so 
strong both economically and militarily that 
no power on earth will dare attack us. Then 
no American boy will have to lie in the ceme- 
teries over there because we thought of 
Europe first. 

VIII. MARSHALL-PLAN COUNTRIES HAVE USED OUR 
DOLLARS TO EXPERIMJNT WITH SOCIALISTIC 
DEVICES OF A DISTRESSING NUMBE2 AND 
VARIETY 


Mr. President, during the debate in 
the Senate in 1948 on the original ECA 
autnorization bill, the following state- 
ment was made: 


All of the dollars in the world cannot of 
themselves cure the economic. ills of the 16 
Marshall-plan countries. Whether they solve 
their basic economic problems depends not 
on the amount of our sid but upon the ac- 
tions of their own governments. These na- 
tions at the present time are carrying out 
vast socialistic experiments which have been 
unsuccessful every time and everywhere they 
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have been tried. They show no indications 
of working now in Europe. Trade restric- 
tions, unbalanced budgets, rationing, priori- 
ties, allocation of materials, and over-valua- 
tion of currencies, all are hindering recovery. 
These socialistic devices interfere with the 
natural course of production and commerce, 
rendering futile any help on our part. Any 
further aid we send will also go down the 
drain unless these countries discard their 
nationalization schemes. 

The Truman-Marshall plan is conditioned 
on a program of self-help by the borrowing 
governments. But these 16 nations have 
given no indication that they intend to dis- 
card the socialistic practices which have 
nullified our aid thus far, and which will as 
surely continue to paralyze economic recov- 
ery in these countries. The Truman-Mar- 
shall plan would only defeat its own end by 
encouraging the ill-conceived policies which 
are at the root of western Europe’s economic 
troubles. 


Mr. President, thet was said by me in 
the debate in 1948. The words are as 
appropriate today s they were then. 

Certain of the Marshall-plan countries 
have balanced their budgets and de- 
valued their currencies. These steps 
have had desirable effects. 

But the so-called dollar shortage still 
plagues the Marshall-plan countries. 
The principal reason for this condition 
is the fact that most of the Marshall- 
plan countries persist in making use of 
a hodgepodge of trade restrictions, al- 
locations, rationing, priorities, bilateral 
treaties, government planning, price fix- 
ing, profit fixing, wage fixing, import 
prohibitions, multiple currencies, and 
any number of similar socialistic devices 
whose net effect has been regimentation 
of the European economy, and extreme 
economic nationalism. 

Mr. Hoffman has admitted several 
times recently that the situation is a 
serious one. He has stated that Europe 
“must bring these barriers down” and 
must create a free market or there will 
be no permanent road to prosperity 
after 1952. 

But despite certain efforts which have 
been made by ECA to bring about so- 
called integration of the European mar- 
ket, the situation has become steadily 
worse. 

As Representative Lopox, of Connecti- 
cut, stated during the House committee 
hearings: 

Economic nationalism in Europe is ramp- 
ant (House hearings, p. 607). 


Henry Hazlitt, contributing editor of 
Newsweek magazine, and author of its 
business column, told the House com- 
mittee: 

The sad fact is that our Government 
foreign-aid program has had exactly the 
opposite effect of the one its supporters 
hoped for. It has slowed down the pace of 
economic recovery instead of increasing it. 
It has set back economic freedom instead 
of promoting it. 


This, then, Mr. President, is the situa- 
tion which our efforts have created. 
The Marshall plan participating coun- 
tries have used our dollar gifts, not in 
accord with any over-all plan of inte- 
grated recovery, but instead, with the 
notable exception of Belgium, the Mar- 
shall-plan countries have used our 
dollars to promote, with costly results, 
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experiments with socialistic devices of 
a distressing number and variety. 
Imagine the chaos that would result 
if each 1 of our 48 States suddenly 
undertook to put into effect socialistic 
nightmares originating in the fertile and 
disturbed brains of government planners 
from Marx to Cripps, and to regiment 
all trade with neighboring States in 
accordance with 3-, 5-, or 10-year plans. 
This is exactly what has happened in 
Europe—and its activation has been 
made possible by Marshall-plan dollars. 
IX. THE MARSHALL PLAN IS OPERATING IN REVERSE 


The original ECA authorization bill, 
passed early in 1948, provided that of a 
total of about $6,000,000,000 authorized, 
$1,000,000,000 should be available only 
in the form of loans or guaranties. Last 
year the amount made available for 
loans was reduced to $150,000,000 of a 
total authorization of about $4,000,000,- 
000. 

The pending authorization bill specif- 
ically limits none of the amount author- 
ized to loans. Instead, it has left to the 
discretion of ECA Administrator Hoff- 
man the amount to be allocated in the 
form of loans. 

On Tuesday, February 21, Mr. Hoff- 
man testified before the Senate com- 
mittee. During the course of his testi- 
mony, the following colloquy occurred 
between the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] and Mr. Hoffman: 

Senator WIr. Is there any of this loaned 
to any country under the terms of the act 
or is it given? 

Mr. Horrman, The present proposed bill 
would leave it optional, but there would be 
very little in the way of loans; some loans. 

Senator WIT. So it is virtually an out- 
and-out grant; is that right? 

M. HOFFMAN. Yes; I think there might 
be $75,000,000 in loans out of the $2,950,- 
000,000, but that would be about all that 
should be placed. 


Mr. President, it occurs to me that 
this situation is antithetical to sound 
international economics. The Marshall 
plan seems to be operating exactly in 
reverse. If it is a genuine recovery pro- 
gram, as we were told by the President 
in 1947, if the plan has brought about 
a substantial increase in production in 
western Europe, as stated by Mr. Hoff- 
man now, then sound economics de- 
mands that the proportion of loans to 
outright grants be increased, not de- 
creased to the vanishing point. 

Mr. Hoffman, in his testimony before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on February 24, offered an interesting, 
and, I may say, a novel explanation of 
his position on the matter. He said: 

To ask them to take loans instead of 
grants is to ask them to commit what I 
m * an immoral act. (House hearings, 
p. 77. 


Mr. Hoffman then said—and I ask 
particular attention to this language, Mr. 
President— 

It will take 50 years for Europe to come 
back, in my opinion, to where she is earn- 
ing enough to handle what she needs in a 
given year and service the debt she now has 
(House hearings, p. 78). 


Kes Hoffman says it will require 50 


2 5 other words, Mr. President, Mr. 
Hoffman not only has the temerity to 
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suggest to the American taxpayers fi- 
nancing his give-away plan that it is 
“immoral” to ask the Socialist Govern- 
ment of Britain to accept a loan instead 
of a gift; he now tells us that they can- 
not expect Europe to regain her eco- 
nomic feet for 50 years, which is exactly 
the reverse of all the Administration’s 
soothing utterings about “genuine re- 
covery” in 1952. 

X. MARSHALL PLAN SHOULD BE TERMINATED IN 

AN ORDERLY YET SPEEDY FASHION 


Nevertheless, we have embarked on 
this costly and, as I believe, unwise pro- 
gram. 

The American taxpayers have a “right 
to expect that the investment already 
made will not go completely for naught. 
They have a right to expect that the 
Marshall plan should be terminated in 
a speedy yet orderly fashion. 

I do not advocate an immediate termi- 
nation of our aid to western Europe. Our 
aid should, however, be reduced sharply 
this year, and terminated completely by 
the end of the fiscal year 1952, as origi- 
nally contemplated. Furthermore, steps 
should be taken to insure that the re- 
mainder of the program is administered 
in a manner more economical to our tax- 
payers and in a manner designed to pro- 
mote and encourage genuine recovery in 
western Europe. 

In order that these objectives may be 
attained, I suggest that the pending bill 
be amended in certain particulars. I 
do not say that other amendments would 
not be desirable, but I have offered three 
amendments to the pending bill. 

First. An amendment to reduce the 
authorization for the next fiscal year by 
$1,000,000,000. 

Second. An amendment to terminate 
aid to any country participating in the 
program which in the future nationalizes 
or socializes additional basic industries. 

Third. An amendment to terminate 
aid to any country participating in the 
program which continues to funnel war 
materials from the United States to Rus- 
sia and her satellites. 

I shall discuss at another and appro- 
priate time the second and third amend- 
ments to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, the pending bill would 
authorize the expenditure of $2,950,000,- 
000 co continue ECA another year. The 
amendment to which I am now address- 
ing myself would reduce the amount au- 
thorized by $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am about through with 
my prepared statement, which I should 
like to complete before yielding. I shall 
be very glad to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio when I am through 
with my statement. 

If the Senate sees fit to adopt the pro- 
posed amendment, ECA will still have 
available for distribution to Europe next 
year one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty million dollars, plus an estimated 
$149,000,000 which, it is expected, will 
be carried over from this year’s appro- 
priation. 

When we consider the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of ECA funds have 
been used for purposes making no effec- 
tive contribution to genuine European 
recovery, when we consider the fact that 
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our own Government is tottering on the 
brink of bankruptcy, and when we con- 
sider the fact that the needs of our own 
people are being neglected to prop up 
Socialistic governments abroad, the re- 
duction called for by the proposed 
amendment is modest, indeed. 

Mr. President, the American front 
line is not on the Rhine or in the torrid 
jungles of Burma: it is in a sound Amer- 
ican economy, and a strong national de- 
fense. 

In 1879 Gladstone said: 


The first thing is to foster the strength of 
the empire by just legislation and economy 
athome. * * * Here is my first principle 
of foreign policy: good government at home. 


The greatest contribution we can 
make to the peace of the world is to 
show the people of other countries that 
the great experiment in self-government 
launched on this continent some 150 
years ago can be made to work. 

Are we making it work by spending 
billions of dollars more than we take in 
from taxes? 

Are we making it. work when we run 
the printing presses 24 hours a day, turn- 
ing out I O U’s to be paid when? By 
our children, or our children’s children? 

Mr. President, during the debate on 
the original Marshall plan authorization 
bill ox 1948, I made the following state- 
men 


The emotional interest exhibited in some 
quarters today in favor of distributing among 
the peoples of foreign lands the wealth ac- 
cumulated in this country by many genera- 
tions of thrifty and frugal-minded people, 
appears to be one of those strange emotional 
manias, or moral epidemics, which have ex- 
cited the minds of men from time to time at 
various periods in the world’s history. 


An interesting book on this subject has 
been written, strangely enough, by an 
Englishman, L. C. Mackey. It is entitled 
“Extraordinary Popular Delusions and 
the Madness of Crowds.” 

The author says: 


In reading the history of nations, we find 
that, like individuals, they have their whims 
and their peculiarities; their seasons of ex- 
citement and recklessness, when they care 
not what they do, 


I should like to repeat that statement, 
Mr, President: 


We find that (nations) like individuals, 
ee Shave fe * their seasons of 
excitement and recklessness, when they care 
not what they do. We find that whole com- 
munities suddenly fix their minds upon one 
object, and go mad in its pursuit; that mil- 
lions of people become simultaneously im- 
pressed with one delusion, and run after it, 
till their attention is caught by some new 
folly more captivating than the first (preface, 
p. xix). 

Every age has its peculiar folly; some 
scheme, project, or fantasy into which it 
plunges, spurred on either by the love of gain, 
the necessity of excitement, or the mere force 
of imitation. Failing in these, it has some 
madness, to which it is goaded by political or 
religious causes, or both combined. Every 
one of these causes influenced the Crusades, 
and conspired to render them the most ex- 
traordinary instance upon record of the ex- 
tent to which popular enthusiasm can be 
carried (p. 354). 

If two or three persons can only be found 
to take the lead in any absurdity, however 
great, there is sure to be plenty of imitators. 
Like sheep in a field, if one clears the stile, 
the rest will follow (p. 613), 
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This book originally published in 1841, 
was reprinted in America in 1932. For 
this American edition a special preface 
was written by a distinguished American, 
the Honorable Bernard M. Baruch, Mr. 
Baruch wrote: 

The migration of some types of birds; the 
incredible mass performance of the whole 
species of ocean eels; the prehistoric tribal 
human eruptions from central Asia; the 
Crusades; the medieval dance crazes; or, 
getting closer to economics, the Mississippi 
and South Sea Bubbles; the Tulip Craze; 
ead (are we too close to add?) the Florida 
boom and the 1926 market-madness in Amer- 
ica and its sequences in 1930 and 1931— 
all these are phenomena of mass action un- 
der impulsions and controls which no sci- 
ence has explorea. They have power un- 
expectedly to affect any static condition or 
so-called normal trend. For that reason, 
they have place in the consideration of 
thoughtful students of world economic 
conditions. 


Mr. Baruch did not do so, but he might 
well have included the infamous Salem 
witchcraft persecutions as another ex- 
ample of mass action under impulsions 
and controls, or moral epidemics, 

Mr. President, on the great seal of the 
State of Missouri there is written: Salus 
populi suprema lex esto“ Lot the wel- 
faze of the people be the supreme law. 
The welfare of our own people—that is, 
the welfare of the people of the United 
States, and not the people of any for- 
eign land across the sea—should be the 
first concern of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. From the well thought 
out address which the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri has just made, I 
understand that he intends to offer or 
has offered to the ECA extension bill an 
amendment prohibiting the payment of 
money or the sending of goods to nations 
which are assisting Communist areas. 

Mr. KEM. I have offered such an 
amendment, to be printed and lie on the 
table. I propose to discuss that amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he recalls that in 
March 1949, I listed, in a speech I made 
in the Senate, 85 trade treaties which the 
16 Marshall-plan countries then had 
made with Russia and the iron-curtain 
countries, under which treaties they were 
shipping to Russia and the iron-curtain 
countries all kinds of goods, such as ball 
bearings, tool steel, heavy farm machin- 
ery, construction equipment, farm ma- 
chinery, railroad cars, locomotives, and 
practically everything necessary for the 
waging of a third world war against us 
and to consolidate their gains in Europe 
and in Asia. 

I also would like to know whether the 
Senator recalls that on January 24, of 
this year, in bringing the list of such 
treaties up to date, I said there are 95 
such treaties in good standing as of that 
date. 

In view of the amendment the Senator 
has submitted, I am inquiring whether 
or not he has considered this feature of 
our relations with the nations of Europe. 

Mr. KEM. I was very much inter- 
ested in those treaties when the Senator 
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from Nevada submitted them for fhe 
Recor last year. I examined them, and 
I think they are an important contribu- 
tion to the study of the funneling of the 
materials and goods produced by the 
American people through the countries 
of western Europe to Russia and the 
satellite countries. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator from 
Missouri take into consideration the fect 
that today France and England, 2 of the 
16 Marshall-plan nations, have nonag- 
gression treaties with Russia still in good 
standing, which so far as I know are still 
in force; at least, we have not heard 
anything or received any notice to the 
contrary. I submitted those treaties for 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in March 1949. 
One of them was dated 1942, and was 
signed by Anthony Eden, for the British 
Empire, and by V. Molotov, for Russia. 
With the Senator’s permission, I should 
like to read briefly from it: 

ARTICLE VI 
The high contracting parties agree to render 
one another all possible economic assistance 
after the war, 
ARTICLE vn 

Each high contracting party undertakes 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against the 
other high contracting party. 


Now let me refer to the French-Russian 
treaty, signed by Bidault, for France; 
and by Molotov, for Russia. The treaty 
was signed in Moscow on December 10, 
1944. It was also mentioned by me in 
the same address in the Senate, and both 
these nonaggression treaties were printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in March 
1949. Articles V and VI of the French- 
Russian treaty read as follows: 

ARTICLE V 

The high contracting parties undertake 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against either 
of the high contracting parties. 

ARTICLE VI 

The high contracting parties agree to ren- 
der each other every possible economic as- 
sistance after the war, with a view to facili- 
tating and accelerating reconstruction of 
both countries, and in order to contribute to 
the cause of world prosperity. 


I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri whether he has 
any knowledge of these nonaggression 
treaties, particularly as to whether they 
have been abrogated in the meantime. 

Mr. KEM. I have no knowledge as to 
that. As I recall, the treaty between 
Great Britain and Russia has to do with 
aggression from Hitler or from some suc- 
cessor of the Hitlerian government. I do 
not recall thé circumstances relative to 
the treaty between France and Russia. 

At any rate, they are 20-year military 
alliances; and in case of war between 
Russia and the United States, it seems 
to me that the governments of Great 
Britain and France would be required to 
make a determination as to which of its 
allies it would associate itself with— 
whether it would join the cause of Russia 
or whether it would join the cause of the 
United States. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit, let me say that I do 
not see in the treaties anything which 
limits the application of such agree- 
ments. The treaty between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia, for instance, merely says, 
in article VII: 

Each high contracting party undertakes 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against the 
other high contracting party. 


Mr. KEM. Does not the preamble of 
the treaty between Great Britain and 
Russia say something about aggression 
by the Hitler government or its suc- 
cessor? 

Mr. MALONE, Here is the opening 
language of the British-Russian treaty: 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British Dominions beyond 
the seas, Emperor of India, and the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Council of tho Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

Desiring to confirm the stipulations of the 
agreement between His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Goy- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics for joint action in the war against 
Germany, signed at Moscow on the 12th 
July, 1941, and to replace them by a formal 
treaty. 


The formal treaty takes in more ter- 
ritory. It came later and could well ap- 
ply to any other nation attacking either 
of the contracting parties, as the case 
might be. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Nevada 
would know more about that than I 
would know. I was under the impres- 
sion that the treaty had to do particu- 
larly with aggression by the government 
of Germany. In any event, it is clear 
that the treaty constitutes a military al- 
liance between Great Britain and 
Russia. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, I should like 
to call his attention to a joint resolu- 
tion which the junior Senator from 
Nevada introduced in the Senate on 
January 24, 1950. I understand that the 
Senator’s amendment corresponds to the 
joint resolution introduced by the junior 
Senator from Nevada. I had intended 
to submit an amendment to the ECA bill 
in line with my joint resolution of Janu- 
ary 24, 1950, but now I intend to sup- 
port the amendment which has been 
submitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri which I understand, will, 
if accepted, accomplish the same 
purpose. 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to have the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada join 
me in that matter, 

Mr. MALONE. The first paragraph 
of the joint resolution which I introduced 
on January 24, 1950, as it appears on 
page 818 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
reads as follows: 

Joint resolution to prohibit financial aid 
to any foreign country engaging in trade 
with Russia, her satellite countries, or any 
other area dominated or controlled by Russia. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have appear in the Recorp at this 
point the joint resolution introduced by 
the junior Senator from Nevada, pro- 
hibiting assistance to such countries. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Joint resolution to prohibit financial aid to 
any foreign country engaging in trade with 
Russia, her satellite countries, or any other 
area dominated or controlled by Russia 


Whereas one of the alleged basic purposes 
of the Marshall plan is the restoration or 
maintenance in European countries of prin- 
ciples of individual liberty, free institutions, 
and genuine independence through a joint 
program based upon self-help and mutual co- 
operation; and 

Whereas Russia and other Communist- 
dominated and controlled countries and 
areas have refused to participate in such 
joint program; and 

Whereas Communist actions have endan- 
gered world peace; and 

Whereas certain participating nations un- 
der the Marshall plan by trading with Russia 
and other Communist-dominated and con- 
trolled countries and areas and through non- 
aggression pacts and treaties are violating 
the basic principles of the Marshall plan 
and are aiding and fostering communism 
in other areas of the world through furnish- 
ing the necessary equipment, machinery, and 
supplies to consolidate Communist gains in 
eastern Europe and in Asia; and 

Whereas such nations are furnishing Rus- 
sia and the Communist areas necessary 
equipment, machinery, and supplies for 
world war III; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the Congress 
and the basic policy of the Marshall plan 
and its enabling legislation that assistance 
to any participating country which fails in 
any way to meet its obligations to sustain 
and strengthen the principles of individual 
liberty, free institutions, and genuine inde- 
pendence, through cooperating with such 
Communist nations and areas, should be ter- 
minated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That on and after the date 
of the enactment of this joint resolution, no 
financial aid shall be given by the United 
States or any agency or officer thereof 
(whether by loan, grant, lend-lease, or in 
any other manner) to any foreign country 
which engages in trade or commerce on or 
after such date with Russia, her satellite 
countries, or any other Communist-domi- 
nated or controlled area in any other country. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
no moneys shall hereafter be appropriated 
and no loans shall. hereafter be made and 
no equipment or supplies of any kind shall 
be furnished to any nation engaging in such 
trade or commerce or permitting its nationals 
to do so. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri will permit, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in the Recorp a release issued 
by me on January 24, 1950. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUR INTERNATIONAL STUPIDITY 


This country is now arming Russia. 

We censured ourselves for permitting a 
short-sighted administration to send scrap 
iron and oil to Japan before Pearl Harbor, 
“but today we are treating the Communists 
much better; we are seeing to it that they 
get, not scrap, but finished products. We 
bowed our heads in shame over our permit- 
ting scrap iron to be sent to Japan. Now is 
the time to bow our heads in shame again. 

“Aid which we are sending to ECA coun- 
tries is finding its way in finished products 
to the Communist countries,” said MALONE, 
and to back up this serious charge he sub- 
mitted a list of 95 recent trade agreements 
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between ECA countries and countries behind 
the iron curtain. 

Metal-working tools, steel, ball bearings, 
electrical machinery and apparatus, grain 
mills, heavy road machinery, farm machinery, 
and assembled motor vehicles are a few of 
the many items being sent to Russia's sat- 
ellite countries from ECA nations. 

It is the opinion of informed people that 
Russia cannot process and manufacture 
goods fast enough to keep her satellite 
countries contented, and without our help 
Russia will fail in her aggression. It is par- 
adoxical that only with our help can Rus- 
sia defeat us. 

Is there a cold war? Let us make up our 
minds. If there is no cold war, let us trade 
with Russia openly and freely. If there is 
a cold war, on the other hand, if we are 
fighting communism, let us stop all assist- 
ance of every nature to those countries as- 
sisting Russia or in the Communist area. 

It is downright silly to say there is a cold 
war and at the same time help our enemy 
in that cold war to consolidate her gains, to 
help our enemies fight world war III. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Missouri 
for his amendment and his address be- 
fore the Senate today. It is high time 
that we made up our minds which side 
we are on. 

In other words, now we are furnish- 
ing to the 16 Marshall-plan countries 
raw materials and money and industrial 
machinery. In truth, we are furnishing 
a very large amount of machinery, raw 
materials, and money to the 16 Mar- 
shall-plan countries; and the fact is— 
as shown by the 95 trade treaties made 
by the 16 Marshall-plan countries with 
Russia or with satellite countries, with 
which we claim we are in a cold war at 
this moment—that much of those ma- 
terials and supplies is going from the 
Marshall-plan countries to Russia or the 
satellite countries on the first bounce. 
We ship the materials to the Marshall- 


plan countries and that machinery is in- . 


stalled and is used for the manufacture 
of the products and commodities later 
shipped to Russia and her satellites—it 
is a Manufacturing in transit rate. 

As a matter of fact, in the case of the 
treaty between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, which was placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in March 1948 by me, the 
first item covered in that treaty was 1,100 
locomotives, needed desperately by Rus- 
mia for any war with us—either cold or 

ot. 

We say that nothing which can be 
used for waging war or in any way to 
strengthen these nations for that pur- 
pose will be shipped by us to those areas. 
On the other hand, I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri whether 
he was motivated, in offering this 
amendment, by the fact that not only 
are these treaties in existence and being 
fulfliled at this time, but that England, 
India, and other nations within the ster- 
ling bloc haye recognized Communist 
China, and are daily increasing such 
shipments to Communist China, thus 
consolidating the Communist gains as 
well as preparing for war? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is a very im- 
portant consideration, and I thank the 
Senator from Nevada for the important 
contribution he has made to the discus- 
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sion today. I expect to discuss that 
phase of the matter tomorrow. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Has the Senator offered 
his amendment to cut the appropriation 
by $1,000,000,000? 

Mr. KEM. Ihave not asked that it be 
taken up. I offered it. It lies on 
the table, and it has been printed. 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder whether the 
Senator should not offer it. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. May I ask whether any 
amendment is pending at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no amendment pending, 

Mr. KEM. I should be very glad to 
call up the amendment which I pre- 
viously submitted, to reduce the authori- 
zation in the pending measure by 
$1,000,000,000. : 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am very 
much interested in cutting the appro- 
priation. I fully agree with the Sena- 
tor’s warning that we are facing this 
year a deficit of $6,000,000,000, and next 
year, a deficit of six or seven billion dol- 
lars, It seems to me we must cut every 
phase of Government operation. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason that I can see 
for not making a cut in the aid to for- 
eign countries. I can see some reason 
perhaps for not cutting appropriations 
for the American armed forces, but aside 
from that, it seems to me that if those 
in charge of the Government take the 
position that this appropriation for a 
gift to many foreign nations cannot be 
cut, then I cannot see how we can hope 
to cut domestic expenditures. It seems 
to me the place to begin, if we are going 
to reduce the budget, is here—to begin 
whenever we come to anything on which 
we can begin. 

So I have every sympathy with the 
Senator’s desire to cut the budget. I 
have no desire to destroy the ECA pro- 
gram in any way. I wonder whether 
the Senator has given any consideration 
to the basis on which the amount of the 
program is predicated, and what the 
basis is for the $3,100,000,000. Does the 
Senator know why $3,100,000,000 was 
used rather than $2,100,000,000, or 
$2,600,000,000? 

Mr. KEM. I suppose that an effort 
will be made to justify the amounts be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee. 
But I cannot help recalling the justifi- 
cations which were made before the 
committee last year. For instance, we 
were told that certain sums would be 
paid out in this country for American 
wheat. The amounts stated by Mr. 
Hoffman before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee were far in excess of the pur- 
chases actually made. Apparently this 
is, to some extent at least, merely win- 
dow dressing; the figures are picked out 
of the air, and the ECA Administrator 
feels no moral compulsion whatever to 
follow the figures which he so glibly re- 
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Mr. TAFT. I have tried to analyze, 
from such documents as are available, 
the advances to the United Kingdom 
contained in the bill, because there are 
somewhat better statistics available as 
to the United Kingdom than as to other 
countries. But, taking the United King- 
dom, for example, the table on country- 
aid programs shows that, of the total of 
$2,925,C00,000—the balance I think is for 
shipping and other things—$687,000,000 
is to go to the United Kingdom. I shall 
ask permission later to put the figures 
in the Reccrp. Of the total, $326,000,000 
is for agricultural products, and about 
$326,000,000—strange to say, exactly the 
same figure—is for industrial products. 
Whether that is a mere chance, or 
whether that figure was merely picked, 
or the sum merely happened to be divid- 
ed up in that way, Ido not know. With 
transportation, $34,000,000, added, the 
total is $687,000,000. Does the Senator 
know whether that total is reached by 
providing certain commodities which are 
needed, or whether it has to do with the 
so-called dollar balance or dollar deficit 
of the British Government? 

Mr. KEM. I do not know how the 
figures were arrived at, but I can say 
with assurance that it is improbable 
there will be any relationship between 
those figures and the final purchases 
made, in the event the bill is passed and 
the appropriations made. We have 
learned that from the past. 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder whether the 
Senator has read the statement made by 
Sir Stafford Cripps in the House of Com- 
mons, on Tuesday, April 4. I will read 
the essential feature of it. He said: 

I should like to give to the House the fig- 
ures on our gold and dollar position for the 
first quarter of this year. During that period 
the sterling area earned a net gold and dol- 
lar surplus of $40,000,000 compared with a 
deficit of $31,000,000 in the fourth quarter 
of 1949, a deficit of $539,009,000 in the third 
quarter of 1949, and a deficit of $330,000,000 
in the corresponding—that is, the first— 
quarter of 1949. We received assistance un- 
der the European recovery program, largely 
in the form of reimbursement for expendi- 
ture already incurred by us, amounting to 
$229,000,000, and we also drew on the Cana- 
dian credit to the extent of $27,000,000. 
Thus the gold and dollar reserves rose by 
$296,000,000 during the quarter, so that, on 
the 31st of March 1950 they stood at $1,984,- 
000,000, compared with $1,688,000,000 on the 
31st of December 1949, and $2,241,000,000 on 
the 31st of March 1948, immediately before 
the European recovery program was put into 
operation. 


The Senator will see that that means 
that the sterling area, during the 6 
months beginning the 1st of October of 
last year and ending the Ist of April, 
this year, actually had a net surplus, 
without assistance from the EGA, of 
$9,000,000. Because of the devaluation 
of the pound, therefore, the British Gov- 
ernment has balanced its international 
budget. The question which occurs to 
me is whether that fact has been taken 
into account. I think obviously it has 
not been taken into account by the ECA. 
I wonder why, if the British Govern- 
ment is able to balance its dollar budget, 
we should advance anything to the 
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United Kingdom during the following 
year. 

Mr. KEM. I think that is a very per- 
tinent suggestion, Was the statement of 
Sir Stafford Cripps made in the House 
of Commons? 

Mr. TAFT. It was. 

Mr. KEM. Does the account which the 
Senator has before him indicate how the 
statement was received by the Members 
of the House of Commons? Did they 
show any marks of satisfaction? 

Mr. TAFT. Oh, yes; they applauded. 
I do not have before me that particular 
account, but Sir Stafferd was greatly ap- 
plauded, particularly from the minis- 
terial benches, as having accomplished 
a great feat—and it was a great feat. 
He points out as one of the most impor- 
tant reasons for the result— 

The reduction in the United Kingdom's own 
expenditure on imports from the dollar area, 
bringing it now within the rate of $1,200,- 
000,000 a year, which we have laid down in 
our program, * * This major achieve- 
ment is a triumph of cooperative effort by 
commonwealth countries of the sterling area. 


Mr. KEM. Does the Senator recall 
whether Sir Stafford Cripps made any 
acknowledgment of the assistance given 
him by his American friends in accom- 
plishing this result? 

Mr. TAFT. Oh, yes. The golden-dol- 
lar balance has been built up by ECA 
money to more than $2,000,000,000, which 
is considered the safe point. They do 
not like to go below that point, which is, 
I think, a reasonable position to take. 
But what interests me is the justification 
for advancing to the British $687,000,000, 
if, in view of devaluation, they are able 
to pay their own way. The devaluation 
has injured us. It enabled England to 
sell goods in competition with American 
gocds in all parts of the world. It has 
built up their exports, and it has enabled 
them to ship goods to this country more 
cheaply. Since they have that advan- 
tage over us, and have taken it, why 
should we go on advancing additional 
sums to the British in any amount? 

Mr. KEM. Particularly in view of the 
current deficit in our finances. : 

Mr. TAFT. Particularly in view of 
the deficit in our own finances, and the 
fact that the British budget is balanced. 
It is rather interesting that in present- 
ing the budget Sir Stafford Cripps is ask- 
ing for the same tax levy, but he is re- 
ducing the income tax during the coming 
year as to lower incomes. That has to 
be made up by taxes on gasoline, for the 
most part. 

Mr. KEM. Does the account which is 
before the Senator indicate whether the 
allocations for food subsidies to the Brit- 
ish people are being reduced in any way? 

Mr. TAFT. No. My recollection is 
that the subsidies are about the same. 
There has been a little shuffling of the 
subsidies. 

Mr. KEM. Am I correct in my under- 
standing that the subsidies enable Brit- 
ish housewives to buy items of groceries 
for far less than their American counter- 
parts pay in this country? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it is far 
less, but it is less. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that on some 
items the prices in England are as little 
as one-fourth of the prices paid by Amer- 
ican housekeepers? 
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Mr. TAFT. Iam afraid I do not know. 
I had not thought so, but I have not 
checked it. The Senator will find in the 
budget estimates submitted by the ERP 
the same figure of $687,000,000 for Great 
Britain, and it is reached on the basis 
of the balance of payments. In that is 
estimated the amount of imports and 
payments for services, exports, and re- 
ceipts for services. It seems fairly clear 
that the estimated balance for 1949-50 
has not taken into account the change in 
the British balance-of-payment situa- 
tion brought about by devaluation, and 
the amount figured for Great Britain’s 
balance in 1949-50 is probably over- 
stated by at least $200,000,000. How 
much the 1950-51 estimate is over- 
stated is, I suppose, a matter of conjec- 
ture, but I at least wish to suggest to the 
Senator and to the Senate that we re- 
examine the situation and ask for a re- 
estimate by ECA for the coming year in 
the light of the developments of the Brit- 
ish balance of payments today. 

It is quite possible they have had a 
balanced budget for the past 6 months, 
and that situation may be only tempo- 
rary. Perhaps they cannot balance it for 
the next 6 to 9 months, but certainly it 
must be much closer to balance than 
when the estimate was made last fall by 
the ECA. The bill is still based in its 
amounts on the estimate made before the 
condition developed which has been 
shown by the statement of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 

I am interested in ascertaining what 
is the amount the authorization in the 
bill can be reduced. I am sure the es- 
timate can be cut and can still accom- 
plish the purposes of ECA, but whether 
it can be cut a billion dollars, a billion 
and a half dollars, or a half-billion dol- 
lars, I do not know. There is nothing 
in the hearings, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, that can enlighten the 
Senate. I think we have a right to ask 
of those who advocate this tremendous 
expenditure that they tell us the rea- 
sons for the large amount required. 
Why do they have to have so many 
pounds of wheat and so many pounds 
of cotton? This is the most vague es- 
timate that I know of among all the es- 
timates submitted to the Senate. As to 
their domestic expenditures, the state- 
ment is presented in detail and we can 
check it. But why should we give $687,- 
000,000 to the British instead of $300,- 
000,000? I can find nothing in my 
studies to answer that question. 

Mr. KEM. Do I correctly understand 
the Senator to say that the British Gov- 
ernment has balanced its budget both in- 
ternally and externally as of today? 

Mr. TAFT. In the past 6 months it 
kas balanced its external budget. So 
far as its internal budget is concerned, it 
may be balanced with some American 
assistance, because counterpart funds are 
used to some extent to help to balance 
the budget. j 

Mr. KEM. Am I correct in under- 
standing that $500,000,000 of the coun- 
terpart funds have been used to retire 
the British internal debt? 

Mr. TAFT. Thatis what I understood 
last year, yes. 

Mr. KEM. Under those circum- 
stances, does it not seem that the pur- 
poses of the original ECA Act have been 
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accomplished, so far as England is con- 
cerned, and so far as gifts from America 
are concerned? 

Mr. TAFT. I am not quite certain. 
That is what I should like to know. It 
has been suggested in the statement of 
Mr. Cripps that the situation is only 
temporary, due to certain things which 
may not recur, but he said that as to the 
last quarter of 1949 whatever temporary 
conditions there were continued even 
more strongly in the first quarter of 
1950. SoIdonotknow. It may be that 
a hearing will show that there will clearly 
be a deficit in the balance of payments 
during the coming year, but I am quite 
certain that if so, it must be smaller than 
the ECA thought it would be when it 
made the budget 6 months ago. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator’s study 
of the figures indicate that important 
discrepancies, or, shall we say, differ- 
ences, exist between the estimates pre- 
sented by the Administrator to the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the actual 
purchases made? 

Mr. TAFT. So far as I can figure, the 
budget estimate submitted, to the extent 
that it is based on an estimated balance 
of payments for 1949-50, is at least 
$2,000,000,000 wrong today. We have 
covered three-fourths of the period. As 
to whether the estimates for next year 
are correct, I have no means of checking 
at the present time. 

Mr. KEM. How about purchases as 
between different commodities in this 
country? Have the estimates been fol- 
lowed closely? 

Mr. TAFT. That I do not know. That 
is in the hearings, on page 27, as to what 
they estimate for next year, but how 
closely the estimates have been followed 
I do not know. 

If the Senator does not object, I should 
like to offer a number of matters for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KEM. That will be an important 
contribution to the RECORD. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 


mous consent to have inserted in the. 


Recorp at this point the statement by 
the Chancelor of the Exchequer on 
Britain’s reserve position, which is dated 
April 4, 1950. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

APRIL 4, 1950. 


BrITAIn’s RESERVE POSITION 


TEXT OF THE STATEMENT MADE BY SIR STAFFORD 
CRIPPS, CHANCELOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, IN 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON TUESDAY, APRIL 
4, 1950 


I should like to give to the House the 
figures on our gold and dollar position for 
the first quarter of this year. During that 
period the sterling area earned a net gold 
and dollar surplus of $40,000,000, compared 
with a deficit of $31,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter of 1949, a deficit of $539,000,000 in 
the third quarter of 1949, and a deficit of 
$330,000,000 in the corresponding, that is, the 
first, quarter of 1949. We received assistance 
under the European recovery program, largely 
in the form of reimbursement for expendi- 
ture already incurred by us, amounting to 
$229,000,000, and we also drew on the Ca- 
nadian credit to the extent of $27,000,000. 
Thus, the gold and dollar reserves rose by 
$296,000,000 during the quarter, so that on 
March 31, 1950, they stood at $1,984,000,000, 
compared with $1,688,000,000 at December 31, 
1949, and $2,241,000,000 at March 31, 1948, 
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immediately before the European recovery 
program was put into operation. 

It is not possible so soon after the event 
to give a complete explanation of these 
changes in our position. In broad terms the 
various causes are known well enough, but 
their relative importance will not be able to 
be assessed until a good deal later. Look- 
ing at the position over the past 6 months 
since devaluation and comparing it with 
the difficult situation we faced in the sec- 
ond and third quarters of 1949, I think it 
can be said that two main types of in- 
fluence have been at work in bringing about 
an improvement in our affairs. The first 
type consists of those factors which are out- 
side our own control and which cannot be 
relied upon to continue; and the second is 
the result of policies which we have adopted 
to meet our difficulties and which may, we 
hope, have a more lasting effect. Under the 
first heading, factors outside our control, 
which reversed tendencies that had worked 
so strongly against us last summer, I would 
refer to the two most important— 

1, The renewed inflow of dollars and the 
resumption of buying which had been held 
up in anticipation of a possible devaluation; 
and 

2. The increased demand from the dollar 
area for many sterling area goods. This fol- 
lowed a further expansion in industrial ac- 
tivity in the United States, and the rebuild- 
ing of their stocks of commodities. Its ef- 
fect has been the more marked since it has 
coincided with the normal seasonal increase 
in dollar earnings from some of the major 
sterling area exports such as wool and cocoa. 

Under the second category which covers 
the results of policy decision, I mention the 
following as the most important: 

(a) The reduction in the United King- 
dom’s own expenditure on imports from the 
dollar area, bringing it now within the rate 
of $1,200,000,000 a year, which we have laid 
down in our program, together with similar 
successful action by our partners in the 
sterling area, in accordance with the under- 
standings reached at the Finance Ministers’ 
meeting last July. This major achievement 
is a triumph of cooperative effort by Com- 
monwealth countries of the sterling area. 
On its maintenance in the period imme- 
diately ahead of us depends much of our 
hope for the future balance of our payments 
with the dollar area. 

(b) The improvement in our position 
with such hard-currency countries as Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Persia, which has 
resulted mainly from our better competitive 
position following devaluation. 

(c) The substantial improvement of the 
United Kingdom’s position on invisible ac- 
count, due in large measure to a reduction 
in expenditure over a wide range of trans- 
actions. 

(d) Finally, the recovery in our earnings 
from United Kingdom exports to the dollar 
area. 

The explanations which I have given apply 
broadly to the whole period since devalua- 
tion. There have, of course, been changes 
within that period. In the early part, as I 
made clear in my statement on the results 
for the fourth quarter of 1949, the immedi- 
ate and short-term effects of devaluation 
were particularly noticeable. Since then 
these more temporary effects have naturally 
declined in importance. But this decline has 
been offset, ahd indeed more than offset, in 
the first 3 months of this year by those other 
factors, which I have already mentioned, 
such as the increased demand for sterling- 
area exports and the further reduction in 
our imports from the dollar area. Our net 
payments in gold and dollars to nondollar 
countries and some of our payments on in- 
visible account have recently been at a par- 
ticularly low level. 

The results of these last 6 months are un- 
doubtedly gratifying. Whatever the results 
of a more detailed analysis, they reveal that 
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we and the rest of the sterling area have 
made a further advance in our long and 
arduous campaign to close the dollar gap. 
But we must not be complacent as to these 
results or overestimate the progress which 
has been made. To-the extent that the last 
quarters results benefited by a seasonal in- 
crease in income, we must expect that a 
corresponding seasonal decline will affect 
adversely the results of the months imme- 
diately before us. Some of the saving on 
dollar purchase throughout the sterling area 
may also have been seasonal or temporary 
in character. To this extent it may be bal- 
anced by higher dollar imports later in the 
year. We have also still been enjoying some 
of the temporary after effects of devaluation, 
althought latterly to a smaller extent than 
previously; these effects, unlike the more 
permanent benefits of devaluation, will 
quickly pass. Nor can we be certain that 
the present level of demand for exports from 
the rest of the sterling area to the dollar 
area will be indefinitely continued, or that 
their prices will be maintained. 

In looking forward we must bear in mind 
that the substantial gains over the last 6 
months followed a period in which we lost 
nearly a third of our reserves of gold and 
dollars. Our policy is so to order our affairs 
that when the European recovery program 
ends, in the middle of 1952, we can stand 
on our own ‘eet, without exceptional external 
aid. To that end we must maintain a rigor- 
ous economy in dollar expenditure and 
encourage the maximum dollar earning 
throughout the sterling area. We must con- 
serve our strength and rebuild our resources 
until they are strong enough to withstand 
whatever strain the difficult and uncertain 
future may bring. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp a break-down of the United 
Kingdom’s allocation of $687,000,000. 

here being no objection, the break- 
down was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Estimated ECA-financed program, by com- 
modity group, in the fiscal year 1950-51 
[In millions of dollars] 

United Kingdom— 


Requested program 
fiscal year 1950-51 
Food and agricultural imports: 

Werl. 8 119. 4 
Feed and fertillzer 12.0 
Natural fibers — 123.0 
Other agricultural products..-... 72.0 

Total food and agricultural 
TOC UCTS = os mule aS EA 326. 4 
= 


Industrial imports: 


Capital equipment 
Other manufactures and raw ma- 


OK TALS coromerrercmm ep eeeeec a reel 20.0 

Total industrial imports $26.4 

=~ — 

Total commodity imports 652. 8 
Transportation o.oo noneeneae 34.3 


Total ECA-fnanced program... 687.1 
Total allotment from fiscal year 
appropriation_.......-..----- 687.1 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point a statement of 
the various country aid programs mak- 
ing up the total of $2,925,000,000, in- 
cluding the British estimate of $687,- 
000,000. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1950 


Country aid programs, first 15 months, 
1949-50 and 1950-51 


[Millions of dollars} 


April 1948- 

June 100 7] 1949-502 | 1950-51 
280.0 +166, 4 4144.4 
261.4 | 4288.9 +142.8 
126, 2 +87. 0 -+65.1 

17.9 +13. 4 +10.0 
1,313.4] | +673.1 4-502. 8 
613.5 | 4740.3 4552.9 
191.7 +156,3 +148, 8 
8.3 +7.0 +5.2 
86.3 +44. 9 +33. 5 
008.0 4364.0 ＋ 200.6 
571.1 4295.6 +192. 8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Country aid programs, first 15 months, 
1949-50 and 1950-51—Continued 
| Millions of dollars} 


April 100 7 1940-5013 | 1950-51 # 
Norway... 101.1 +90. 0 +07.1 
Portage esos cosesseetne +31. 5 +23.5 
Sweden.. 45.4 +48. 0 +34.3 
Turkey 3 49.0 +59. 0 +44, 1 
United Kingdom. 1, 619.7 +919. 8 +687,1 
Total. 5, 953.0 | 3 +3, 953, 2 +2, 925. 0 


1 Fifth report to Congress of the Economie Cooperation 
Administration for the period Apr. 3-June 30, 1949, 

2 ECA appropriations justifications, 1951. 

? Includes GARIOA assistance of $397,900,000, 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point a copy of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration’s 
budget estimate covering the United 
Kingdom for three periods, which ap- 
pears on page II-125 of the budget esti- 
mate. 

There being no objection, the estimate 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Economic Cooperation Administration—Country, United Kingdom—Estimated balance of payments in gold and dollars and all currencies 


{Million dollars and dollar equivalents} 


1948 1949-50 
Item Total all cur- 
United Total gold | rencies (ex- United Total gold 
States and dollars | cluding own States and dollars 
E A E e E A ia —696. 0 
2, Payments for services —254, 0 
Fan +262, 0 
4. Receipts for services.. +338, 0 
5. Current account balan —340. 0 
6. Settlements (net)... —10.0 
7. pa operations ( +270. 0 
8. Balance of payments. —80. 0 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


Mr. TAFT. I also ask that there be 
inserted table 7, on page 17, from the 
British Economic Survey for 1950, show- 
ing United Kingdom balance of pay- 


ments on current and capital account 
with all areas. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Taste 7.—United Kingdom balance of payments on current and capital account with al 
areas! 


A, CURRENT ACCOUNT 
I, Dollar area: 
ee e 
Exports and re- exports (.o. b.) 


Visible balance 
Invisibles (net) 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—) on current account. 
II. Rest of world: 

Ok E Se ae ST I 

Exports and re- exports (i. o. b.) 


Visible balance 
Invisibles (net)... 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—) on current account. 
III. Total: 

F E E E SEA ADA EA 

Exports and re-exports (.o. b.) 


Visible balance 
Invisibles (net) 


Surplus (+) or deficit () on current account 


B. CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


(1) Gold and dollar deficit.........-.-.-..----------------- 
(2) Net 3 in United Kingdom external capital 
TTT! ͤ ͤ TD) RCRA ORE HE ORFS in 

(3) Net change in sterling Jiabilities: 
(a) Nonsterling area countries 
(b) Sterling area countries 


Net overseas disinvestment........--..-.---- 


Second 
First half Year 1949, 
Year 1947| Year 1948 half 1949, ‘ 
1949 provisional provisional 


E million & miilicn| E million] £ million | £ million 
561 405 204 236 440 


119 176 91 88 179 
-42| -2| -113 —148 —261 
—113 —51¹ — +8 -14 
—555| —250 —135 —140 —275 

——ꝛ— ͤ—— — 

967 1,365 758 772 1, 530 
974] 1.378 814 797 1,611 
+7 +13 +56 +25 +81 
+124 

—45| +175| +120 +85 +205 
1,528] 1,770 902 1.008 1.970 
008 1,554 905 885 700 
180 

+110 

600 —105 —15 —55 —70 
1,024 423 239 142 381 
—90 4-197 1296 

10 

—25 

coo 105 15 55 70 


The figures in this table are revisions of those in Command 7763, Details will be shown in the white paper on 
the United Kingdom Balance of Payments, to be published shortly. 

This item is explained and amplified in Balance of Payments white papers (e. g. Command 7793), It ine!udes 
overseas investment (mainly in the sterling area), sale of overseas asscts (c. g., Argentine railways in 1948) and repay- 


ment of lonns by the United Kingdom, 


3 Of which, —00 revaluation payments, matched by +60 in item B (8). 


1950-51 
Total all cur- Total all cur- 
reneies (ex- United Total gold | rencies (ex 
cluding own States and dollars | cluding own 
OT) DOT) 
—1, 204.5 —5, 748. 2 
330. 0 —1, 148.0 
+755. 5 +5, 207. 2 


+1, 810. 0 
+211.0 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. i was very much in- 
terested in the colloquy between the 
senior Senator from Ohio and the junior 
Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend for a moment? The 
Chair would like to suggest that Sena- 
tors observe the rules they make. 

Mr, MALONE. Will the Chair outline 
to us just what rule to which he is re- 
ferring? 

Mr. CONNALLY. A Senator may not 
yield except for a question. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as I understand, the Senator from Mis- 
souri yielded the floor to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. KEM. I did not yield the floor. I 
yielded for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator the question. I was very 
much interested in the colloquy which 
ensued between the senior Senator from 
Ohio and the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri, and how the committee arrived 
at the amount of money involved in the 
ECA bill. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Missouri if he does not believe 
that the same method of arriving at the 
amount at this time—and it is admit- 
tedly the trade balance deficit—was ar- 
rived at in the same way the deficit ad- 
mittedly was arrived at in March 1948? 
I have before me a table which was sub- 
mitted for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
March 4, 1948, by the junior Senator 
from Nevada. It shows each of the 16 
Marshall-plan nations listed alphabeti- 
cally. It shows their total imports in 
dollars, their total dollar earnings, and 
earnings from sources other than the 
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United States, and then the United 
States funds to be made available to 
them under the Marshall plan. They 
add up to a total of $6,860,000,000. I 
assume the Senator remembers the de- 
bate at that time. That amount was 
for a 15-month period. For the 12- 
month period, which was later adopted, 
the figure corresponding to the $6,860,- 
000,000 was $5,360,000,000, which was 
the approximate amount of the funds 
actually appropriated. The trade-bal- 
ance deficit, clearly, is added up each 
year, and that must have been the way 
the present amount was arrived at. 

I will inquire of the Senator from Mis- 
sori if he agrees with the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada, that the fallacy of 
such an estimate is that we have no con- 
trol over the purchases of the 16 Euro- 
pean Marshall-plan countries. In other 
words, if the beneficiary countries have 
earned more than was estimated, they 
have simply purchased more goods. The 
deficit then would remain the same, 
Would it be a weakness in the whole 
system, in the judgment of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, that we have no con- 
trol whatever over their purchases, and 
that if we could theoretically make up 
the existing balance they could increase 
them at any time at their own option 
by additional purchases? 

Mr. KEM. I think it is a very decided 
weakness. We found that to be the 
situation in the case of purchases of 
American wheat. Mr. Hoffman ap- 
peared before the Committee on Appro- 
priations and said that he was going to 
buy certain specific quantities of Ameri- 
can wheat. Then Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr. Ernest Bevin came to the United 
States and had their dollar talks with 
the State Department. Asa result, they 
decided to use $175,000,000 of Marshall- 
plan money to pay for wheat which 
Great Britain had previously contracted 
to buy in Canada. There was no men- 
tion in the authorization, and there was 
no mention in the hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, of 
any authorization of ECA money to pay 
for wheat bought by Great Britain in 
Canada. I anticipate that if the Ad- 
ministrator had disclosed to the com- 
mittee that he intended to use $175;000,- 
000 of American taxpayers’ money for 
that purpose, he would have encountered 
violent opposition. 

I give the Administrator credit, be- 
cause I do not think that at the time he 
appeared before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations he had the slightest idea of 
using $175,000,000 of his funds, or any 
funds, for the purpose of making pay- 
ments on wheat contracted to be bought 
by Great Britain from Canada. Not- 
withstanding that, and relying on cer- 
tain weasel words in the appropriations 
act, the Administrator, in order to assist 
in the dollar talks, devoted $175,000,000 
for that purpose. He allocated 8175, 
000,000 to be used in payment of an obli- 
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gation of Great Britain to buy wheat 
from Canada. It resulted, as might 
have been anticipated, in purchases of 
wheat from the United States far below 
the estimates made by Mr. Hoffman be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations, 
In other words, we lost going and coming. 
We put up the money, but we did not 
sell the goods. 

Mr. MALONE. Will the Senator fur- 
ther yield for another question? 

Mr. KEM. Iam glad to yield further. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
permit, the junior Senator from Nevada, 
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in support of the debate on this subject, 
would like to ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a table pre- 
pared in March 1949 showing the $5,360,- 
000,000 trade-balance deficit of the 16 
nations, corresponding to our appropri- 
ation for that year, showing that that 
very simple method is being used—in 
other words, we simply pick up the check. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table included in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Index of indus- 
trial produc- 


Allocation 


Financial 
under Marshall ee 
Country Population Area plan (12-month son aer t 5 Boag ue 
wise noted) 
Square miles 

7, 000, 000 32, 369 $142, 000, 000 $20.3 
8, 687, 000 12, 774 252, 000, 000 29.0 
4, 024, 000 16, 575 128, 000, 000 30.9 
39, 700, 000 212,659 | 1,119, 000, 000 28.2 
7, 788, 000 50, 257 145, 000, 000 18. 7 
127. 800 000, 000 78.0 
2, 989, 700 119, 000, 000 40.0 
45, 800, 000 000, 000 14.8 
9, 090, 000 000, 000 61.0 
2, 937, 000 000, 000 9.2 
8, 132, 900 None | eh Ghee 

6, 674, 000 , 8. 
4, 265, 700 — 


1 State Department, European 1 f Plan, Country Studies, Austria. 
n 


2 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics ( 
4 International Financial Statistics, September 194 
State Department, 


Estimate, 1947. 


Nations, January 1048 issue): September 1947, 
International Financial Statistics, January 1948; p. 63, 


„European Recovery Plan, Scuhtey Studies, Greece (1989100). 


No data. 
1 Hearings, Senate Foreign Relations e 


Pt. 3, p. 


1222. 8 End oſ 1947.) 
State Department. European Recovery lan, Country Studies, 
State Department, European Recover Finn, Country Studies, Netherlands (second 


10 State Department, European Recovery Plan, Country Studies. 


u Full capacity 
2 House 
5 Aug. 21, 1947. 


947). 
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sire a on Foreign Affairs Publication, entitled Background Information on European Countries.“ 


u State Department, European Recovery Plan, Country Studies, Turkey. 
war, 


u Above pre 
6 Including | Saar. 
n United States zone, 48; United Kingdom zone, 37. 


Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
further permission of the Senator from 
Missouri to have included at this point in 
the Recorp another table, prepared at 
the same time, showing the $6,860,000,000 
trade-balance deficit for the 16 nations 
for the 15-month period, which corre- 
sponded to the 12-month period just 
mentioned. It also shows the total im- 
ports in dollars into those countries, the 
total earnings in dollars, and it shows 
that the amount which each one of these 
nations was to receive of the $6,860,000,- 
000 for the 15-month period, which was 
later reduced to 1 12-month period and 
$5,360,000,000, and corresponds almost 
exactly to their trade-balance deficits. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Recapitulation o/ tables showing illustrative 
composition of imports of commodities and 
services from Western Hemisphere and pos- 
sible sources and distribution of financing, 
Apr. 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949 


[At July 1, 1947, prices} 


Possible sources of 
financing 


11 — 
—.— "ait 


1950 


Recapitulation of tables showing illustrative 
composition of imports of commodities and 
services from Western Hemisphere and pos- 
sible sources and distribution of financing, 
Apr. 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949—Continued 


{At July 1, 1947, prices] 


Possible sources of 


financing 
Totas R 
m- other z 
ports 1] Dollar | than Be 
n; | United | States 
ings ? | United funds 3 


States 


Ital 


Total. 12.950 


4.941 


i 1 1 net dollar payments for freight and other 
invisibles, 

2 Including drawings of $72,000,000 by Portugal on its 
gold and foreign exchange resources, 

3 This column includes funds being requested by the 
Department of the Army for prevention of disease and 
unrest in Germany. A reconciliation with the 
$5,800,000,000 being requested for the European recovery 
program is to be found on p. 5. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, in support of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri I should like to introduce at this 
point in the Recorp an Associated Press 
dispatch of March 2, 1950, entitled “Ger- 
man Sale of Rails to Red China Ap- 
proved.“ 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

GERMAN SALE or RAILS TO RED CHINA 
APPROVED 

West Germany has been authorized by 
the Allied High Commission to sell Com- 
munist China $7,000,000 worth of steel rails, 
authoritative sources in Frankfurt disclosed 
today. 

The high commission approved the order 
3 months after it turned down Communist 
China’s order for 100,000 tons of rails from 
German mills. The new order is for 15,000 
tons plus a small amount of additional 
parts. The Chinese will pay in dollars. 


Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, the dis- 
patch shows that our own high commis- 
sion in Germany approved the sale and 
shipment of goods, highly valuable for 
war purposes, and for consolidating gains 
in Communist China to Red China. 

I have before me a news dispatch en- 
titled “War Goods Smuggled to East via 
Germany,” which was published in the 
New York Times of April 6, 1950. It 
refers to goods which are being shipped 
out of Germany, presumably manufac- 
tured with the aid of Marshall-plan 
money, but being shipped to Russia’s 
satellite states. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the item included in the 
Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Goons SMUGGLED To EAST VIA GERMANY 

FRANKFURT, GERMANY, April 5.—Western 
officials said today that west Germany had 
become a funnel for war materials smuggled 
into Communist satellite states. 

Soviet Russia is believed master minding 
the war shipments through deals with pri- 
vate firms and international gangs, they said. 
The war goods are bought in some west 
European countries and in west Germany, 
the officials asserted. 

Communist gangs recently were reported 
sniping at west Germany's economy by flood- 
ing the country with black-market goods. 
Officials said they buy the war materials and 
critical items with dollars and marks ob- 
tained through illegal cigarette and coffee 
sales. 

Allied regulations strictly forbid shipments 
of war materials or strategic items to the 
eastern countries except under license. But 
authorities recently have confiscated air- 
plane parts, bomb cases, ammunition car- 
riers, and other war materials en route illeg- 
ally to the east. 

Allied officials said that only 2 percent of 
rail shipments and 10 percent of truck ship- 
ments from west Germany are inspected at 
the border. Customs controls on the Ger- 
man borders were turned over to the Ger- 
man Government last year. 


Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Missouri one more 
question. As I understand it the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri corresponds to the joint resolu- 
tion which the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada introduced in January, and I un- 
cerstand that the purpose of the amend- 
ment is simply to make a choice of which 
side we are taking in the cold war. We 
are in the cold war with Russia and with 
the iron-curtain countries, or else we are 
not in a cold war. If the cold war is 
over, then we ourselves should trade with 
Russia. If we are in a cold war, we 
should not allow anyone to furnish 
goods from supplies provided by the 
United States to the Communists in or- 
der to consolidate their holdings in 
China and eastern Europe and to en- 
able them to prepare for world war III, 
Is that the reason for the amendment? 

Mr. KEM. That is the reason ex- 
actly. I have in mind that in the last 
World War hundreds of thousands of 
Americans risked their lives by being 
shot at with war material made out of 
junk and scrap iron which had been 
shipped from the United States to Ja- 
pan. Here we have history repeating it- 
self. We are shipping great quantities 
of war materials to countries in western 
Europe, who in turn are funneling them 
into Russia and its satellites, 2 

An unkind cut—I might say the “most 
unkindest cut of all“! —is the fact that 
when we sent scrap iron to Japan we are 
paid for it. The war materials sent to 
Europe to a large extent are being given 
gratis to the countries of western Europe 
to assist in their ecoonmic recovery, and 
perhaps the same materials, certainly 
similar materials, are being sold by the 
same countries in western Europe to 
Russia and the satellites. I shall have 
a good deal to say about that before the 
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discussion of the pending measure is 
concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri whether, in a study of 
the evidence in support of the authoriza- 
tion which the Senate is now consider- 
ing, he finds any evidence which would 
indicate that Great Britain is eliminat- 
ing the trade barriers in her dealing with 
other ECA countries, as well as other 
countries outside of ECA; and, further- 
more, whether Great Britain is attempt- 
ing, in the convertibility of currency, to 
aid countries which are recipients of ECA 
funds, or whether, on the other hand, 
Great Britain is attempting to force to 
trade with her countries which formerly 
per eae known to belong to the sterling 

oc? 

I have asked two questions, but I 
should like to have the distinguished 
Senator answer them. I should like to 
have his observations, because it seems 
to me that unless the purposes of the 
ECA can be accomplished through the 
elimination of the trade barriers between 
these countries, and the convertibility of 
currency, they will never get to the place 
where they will not need American dol- 
lars as they are requesting them under 
this authorization. 

Mr. KEM. In reply, Mr. President, I 
may say that the correspondence recently 
appearing in the New York Times from 
able and experienced European news- 
paper men has been to the effect that the 
activities of Great Britain have been 
along the line of not facilitating the 
breaking down of currency restrictions 
or trade barriers, but along the line of 
insisting on their continuance. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the junior 
Senator from Missouri conclude that the 
provision in the bill establishing a fund 
of $600,000,000, which is to be used at the 
discretion of the Administrator to help 
the ECA countries in their convertibility 
of currency, so they can do business with 
one another, indicates that the purpose 
has not been acccmplished, and that 
the Administrator himself feels that he 
needs legislative authority in order to 
bring that about? 

Mr. KEM. If the Senator will permit 
me to say so, I think that is purely 
window dressing for the purpose of up- 
holding the hands of the Administrator, 
and something for him to show his 
confreres in Europe. 

I may say that my observation of the 
operations of the Administrator is that 
he is usually able to find a way under 
the law to do whatever he wants to do. 
I cite as an example—and we might 
refer to other examples—his purchase 
of Canadian wheat with ECA funds, and 
the use of those funds in payment on 
a contract previously made between 
Great Britain and Canada. I have ex- 
amined the record. I have examined the 
testimony of Mr. Hoffman before the 
Committee on Appropriations, and there 
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was not the slightest indication that 
he had such a transaction in mind, 
Yet, when it came up, he evidently called 
in lawyers who were able to tell him 
how he could do it, and the nail on 
which his lawyers hung the transaction 
was the words in the ECA Act giving 
him the right to carry out the purposes 
of the act. 

Mr. WHERRY. So far as practicable. 

Mr. KEM. So far as practicable. If 
Mr. Hoffman is given a blank check to 

carry out the purposes of the act, I do 
not see that there is much use of our 
spending any time on either examining 
his justification before the Committee 
on Appropriations or examining the 
terms of the authorization bill. I think 
the only substantial and important 
thing to do is to cut down the amount 
of money in his hands. 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator mentioned the interpretation by 
the Administrator of the provision which 
the Congress wrote into the ECA bill 
relative to the purchase of surplus 
wheat, under which provision whenever 
a commodity was declared surplus, the 
Administrator could use ECA funds to 
purchase needed supplied in this coun- 
try, rather than in some other country. 

Mr. KEM. I also had in mind that 
when he appeared before the Committee 

on Appropriations he said he intended to 
buy certain definite quantities of wheat. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will ask the Senator 
if it is not true that the funds which 
are justified before the Committee on 
Appropriations are based upon the allo- 
cations which the Administrator says 
are needed in the particular countries, 
Is not that true? 

Mr. KEM. Yes; but I am impressed 
by the fact that when the Administrator 
starts operating, he does not seem to be 
influenced in any way by statements he 
made or failed to make before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that it is the opin- 
ion of the distinguished Senator that, 
even though, in the appropriation bill, 
the allocations of wheat were justified, 
down to the last dollar, the Administra- 
tor discarded the intent of Congress and 
used the dollars he had for any other 
purpose Great Britain might want to use 
them for, so far as her portion of the 
funds was concerned. As I recall, Great 
Britain bought Canadian wheat, which 
reduced the surplus in Canada, but left 
the surplus of wheat in this country 
unsold. 

Mr. KEM. In other words, I think 
there are two bits of evidence as to the 
intent of Congress, first, the language of 
the authorization bill, which said the 
Administrator should not purchase sur- 
plus commodities offshore when they 
were in surplus supply in the United 
States; and, second, the acceptance by 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
justification which the Administrator 
presented there, in which he said he 
would buy certain quantities of Ameri- 
can wheat. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
whether he has made any further study 
into the bilateral agreements Great Brit- 
ain has made during the life of the ECA 
program, 
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Mr. KEM. I have made a considerable 
study of the agreement made between 
Great Britain and Canada, in which 
Great Britain agreed to buy a great 
quantity of Canadian wheat. Ihave also 
noticed, many times, statements by the 
able Secretary of State and others that 
it was the purpose of the American Gov- 
ernment to discourage bilateral agree- 
ments. I remember very distinctly that, 
at the time the first British loan was pro- 
posed, Mr. Vinson, now Chief Justice of 
the United States, stated that the jus- 
tification for the British loan was the 
doing away with bilateral trade agree- 
ments. Yet we made the British loan, 
we made princely gifts since then, and 
now Mr. Hoffman takes our money and 
finances a bilateral trade agreement 
without asking Congress, or without even 
consulting any committee of Congress, 
so far as I know. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not true that the 
purpose of the ECA cannot possibly be 
accomplished if Great Britain continues, 
through bilateral agreements, to do these 
things with other countries upon the 
basis of which Great Britain is now ne- 
gotiating such agreements? How can 
trade barriers be eliminated so the vari- 
ous countries can get away from dollar 
shortages, when the countries themselves 
continue to come to the United States 
asking for money, rather than trade 
among themselves? How is that pos- 
sible? 

Mr.KEM. Obviously it is not possible. 

I should like to take occasion to cor- 
rect a statement I just made. I said 
that so far as I know the deal by which 
$175,000,000 worth of ECA funds was 
used to finance the purchase of Canadian 
wheat by Great Britain was not brought 
to the attention of the committee. It 
was not brought to the attenion of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I understood the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
to say that it was brought to his atten- 
tion informally, but it was not brought to 
the attention of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. I have no information as to 
whether or not the same thing occurred 
in the case of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question, 
please? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am also interested 
in a phase of the proposed amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri, whereby 
he is attempting to reduce the amount of 
the authorization. By reason of com- 
mittee work, I have not been able to 
be on the floor during the entire dis- 
cussion by the able Senator of the sub- 
ject matter in hand. Has the Senator 
placed in the Recor» the financial situ- 
ation of Great Britain at this time re- 
garding her external and internal budg- 
ets, and also the gold reserve which 
Great Britain now has? 

Mr. KEM. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] has done 
that in his usual very able and exhaus- 
tive manner. 

Mr. WHERRY. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the figures which have been 
introduced conclusively substantiate the 
point that Great Britain now has bal- 
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anced her external budget, that her in- 
ternal budget has been balanced for some 
time, and that her gold reserve is about 
$1,980,000,000, with $230,000,000 to be 
added, which runs her reserve above the 
$2,000,000,000 reserve which Mr. Cripps 
says is necessary? How does the Sena- 
tor from Missouri feel about the aid that 
should be granted to Great Britain at 
this time by a country whose debt is now 
some $260,000,000,000, and whose budget 
has been out of balance, with the excep- 
tion of two years, for 18 long years? 

Mr. KEM. I think it raises the ques- 
tion as to who should be aiding whom. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator asked me 
some time during our collcquy as to the 
food subsidies. I have here a statement 
released by the British Information 
Services on the Cripps’ budget, submitted 
in April, and on the question of the food 
subsidies it is stated that these will re- 
main unchanged at 410,000,000 pounds 
a year. That would be equivalent to 
$1,150,000,000. If we had the same sub- 
sidy in this country it would cost us 
$3,500,000,000, since we have three times 
as large a population. 

I think it might be a good thing to 
put into the Record the summary of the 
new budget and the changes made in the 
tax, showing as a matter of fact for the 
first time in many years in Great Britain 
a slight deficit of 7,000,000 pounds, al- 
most negligible, but practically level. I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment on the British budget may be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


BRITAIN’S BUDGET ron 1950-51 


Presenting his budget to the House of Com- 
mons today, the Chancellor said that a con- 
tinued surplus was absolutely essential un- 
der present circumstances. 

In the financial year which ended March 
$1, 1950, Britain’s budget showed a conven- 
tional surplus of £549,000,000, and an over- 
all surplus (allowing for capital payments 
by the Government) of 262,000,000. 

For the coming year the Chancellor esti- 
mated that there would be a conventional 
surplus of £441,000,000, and an over-all deficit 
of £7,000,000. The budget of almost £4,000- 
000,000 could thus be regarded as substan- 
tially in over-all balance, 

With the increases in revenue anticipated, 
there could have been a conventional sur- 
plus of £550,000,000, and an over-all surplus 
of £65,000,000. This, however, would be a 
rather larger surplus than was needed this 
year, said the Chancellor. Taxation and 
other concessions would result in the figures 
given. 


United Kingdom budget figures (in million 
pounds 


Ordinary expendi- 
1 
Ordinary revenue. 


Conventional 
Surplus 
Over-all sur- 


1950 


CONTINUED NEED FOR HIGH TAXATION AND FOR 
INCOME STABILITY 

The Chancelor said that there was no 
scope for remission of taxation: “We cannot 
have the benefit of full employment and a 
general standard of incomes above those we 
now enjoy.” 

The Chancelor stressed particularly the 
need to keep personal incomes stable: “If 
we try, by catch-as-catch-can methods, to 
advance everywhere and anywhere along the 
wage front, we shall undoubtedly succeed in 
destroying full employment through infla- 
tion.” 

It was vital, he said, that the policy of 
restraint should not break down either with 
wages, salaries, or profits. 

CHANGES IN THE EUDGET 


(i) Income tax: The standard rate would 
remain 9s. in the pound 45 percent), but 
there would he an adjustment in the lower 
rates, so that the first £50 of taxable income 
would now be taxed at 2s. 6d. in the pound 
(12.5 percent) instead of at 3s. (15 percent), 
and the next £200 at 5s. (20 percent) instead 
of 6s. (24 percent). 

Following are examples of the new rates 
compared with the old: 


Income tax 


Earned 
income 


Single person Married, 2 children 


Tax-free payments by corporations to high 
executives would be subject to surtax, and 
these would be retrospective to last year. 

(ii) Gasoline: Tax would go up 9d. a gal- 
lon, bringing the price to 3s.; but the stand- 
ard ration would be doubled to allow motor- 
ists to do about 180 miles a month. 

(iii) Purchase tax: Purchase tax on highly 
priced automobiles would be reduced from 
66.6 to 33.3 percent; but a purchase tax of 
33.3 percent would be put on commercial 
vehicles to restrict their purchase at home 
and encourage their availability for export. 

(iv) Beer: The beer duty would remain the 
same, but the gravity would be increased by 
3 degrees, bringing it about halfway back to 
prewur strength. 

(v) Health service: Contrary to the pro- 
posal made last autumn, no charge would 
be made at present for prescriptions. The 
power to charge would remain, but is was 
hoped to find a more easily administered 
method of economizing on this branch of 
expenditure. No increase in the cost of the 
health service could be allowed. Any ex- 
pansion in one part of the service in future 
would be met by economies, or if necessary 
by contraction, in others. 

(vi) Housing: The rate of housing had 
been cut to 185,000 a year last autumn. It 
would now be restored to 200,000 a year for 
the 3 years 1950-52. 

(vii) Food subsidies: These would remain 
unchanged at £410,000,000 à year. 


Mr. KEM. May I ask the Senator 
from Ohio if he has any figures as to 
what provision is made in Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ rccent budget for aid to aged 
needy people? 

Mr. TAFT. No, I do not. I can get 
that for the Senator rather soon. The 
social-service budget is very large. But 
I am not certain how it is divided. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that the Brit- 
ish Government makes a larger payment 
to the needy aged people of Great Britain 
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than is paid by our Federal Government 
to their counterparts in the United 
States? 

Mr, TAFT. Yes. It is a much more 
generous provision. I am not sure that 
the actual amount per person is larger. 
The general standard of living is lower 
in England. I can secure those figures, 
but do not have hem at hand. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
know how the Senator from Missouri 
squares the position of the State Depart- 
ment that our Government should con- 
tinue to give this amount of economic 
assistance to Great Britain, even though 
she has a gold reserve of practically 
$2,000,000,000, and must not allow it to 
drop below that figure, when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on Jan- 
uary 5 of this year said to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, “You 
have a gold reserve to be sure, down to 
about $200,000,000, but you must spend it 
all before you can possibly hope for any 
assistance from the United States“? In 
other words, the same policy that is fol- 
lowed in Europe apparently is not ap- 
plied to the Far East. Is the Senator 
familiar with that? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. I think it is a very 
interesting situation, and I would be no 
more able to square that with logic or 
reason than I would the fact that Great 
Britain is supposed to be fighting com- 
munism in western Europe and on the 
western side of Russia, whereas it has 
recently very promptly, I may say, recog- 
nized the Communist regime in China, 
and has been assisting it in numerous 
ways. For instance, I believe the able 
Senator from California pointed out on 
the floor of the Senate one day that some 
90 airplanes belonging to the American 
air-line company headed by General 
Chennault—— 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Seventy-oneplanes. 

Mr. KEM. Seventy-one planes had 
been turned over to the Chinese Com- 
munist Government by the British au- 
thorities in Hong Kong. I should like 
to ask the Senator how it is possible for 
the Socialist Government of Great Brit- 
ain to be fighting communism in western 
Europe, as we are led to believe, but 
assisting in promoting communism in 
China? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is one of the 
questions which I hope the spokesmen of 
the administration on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee will answer on the 
floor of the Senate before we come to a 
vote on this bill. As the Senator may 
know, before the Committee on Appro- 
priations we raised the question of the 
71 planes belonging to the American 
company, which the Pritish Government 
of Hong Kong was turning over to the 
Chinese Communists. We satisfied our- 
selves that the American Government 
had made representations both through 
the consul general at Hong Kong and 
through the American Embassy in Lon- 
don, and through the State Department 
in Washington. 

I have no criticism at this time of our 
own Officials because of the representa- 
tions they have made. However, I have 
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not found out as yet what if anything 
the British Government intends to do 
about it, except to mark time until the 
pending legislation is passed through the 
Congress, I think the administration 
spokesmen on the floor owe it to the 
Senate of the United States and to the 
country to have a report submitted to us 
before the pending legislation is voted 
on, as to what the British Government 
intends to do in seeing that these planes 
do not get into Communist hands, and 
are turned over to the American com- 
pany who are the legal owners of the 
planes, and who have the planes regis- 
tered in the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
under American ownership. 

Mr. KEM. In whose hands are the 
planes now? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The planes have 
been awarded to the Chinese Communist 
Government, but are temporarily being 
held in Hong Kong. The British Gov- 
ernment has not yet given them clear- 
ance to fly out. 

Mr. KEM. When that is done is there 
any reason why they cannot be used in 
military operations against the Chinese 
Nationalist Government? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Missouri that it is even 
worse than that. While these planes are 
civilian planes—they are transport 
planes, and not military planes—the in- 
formation which came to our committee 
was that they would be excellent planes 
to be used for transporting troops, not 
only against the island of Formosa, but 
that in the event of trouble in the Far 
East, they could be used against the 
Philippines, against southeast Asia, and 
indeed could be used against the Amer- 
ican occupying forces under General 
MacArthur in Japan. They would be a 
notable addition to the military strength 
of the Communist forces in that area of 
the world. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator feel 
that that purpose is along the lines of a 
statement made by Mr. Clement Attlee, 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, on 
a notable occasion, that in economic mat- 
ters Great Britain looks to Russia rather 
than to the United States? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say to the 
Senator from Missouri that many of us, 
I think, who have been favorably disposed 
in the past toward the ECA legislation— 
and on this matter there are honest dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what the best 
thing may be—recognize the fact that 
this problem is global in character, and 
that a wall cannot be built against com- 
munism in Europe while some of the 
same people who are being helped in 
Europe are accelerating the spread of 
communism in Asia, because in the event 
world war III should break out—and we 
all hope and pray that it will not—it will 
be global in character, and what 
strengthens communism in Asia is bound 
to strengthen it all over the world. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
able Senator from California, who was 
a member of this body at the time the 
so-called Truman doctrine was promul- 
gated, if he understood that the encircle- 
ment of Russia by American money and 
American arms proposed under the Tru- 
man doctrine contemplated encirclement 
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on one side of Russia or entirely around 
the geographical limits of that country? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it was 
clearly indicated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by Senators who were the spokesmen 
of the administration and by other Sen- 
ators that the menace of communism 
was world-wide in character, and that if 
it was not possible to stop the constant 
nibbling-off of country after country, it 
would be difficult to hold any place in the 
world. Therefore, in addition to giving 
aid to the countries of western Europe, 
we assisted Greece and Turkey, and ulti- 
mately Iran and other countries, so that 
the world would not be overwhelmed 
piecemeal by the police state which was 
on the march. 

Mr. KEM. Has it been brought to the 
attention of the Senator from California 
that the Truman doctrine has been 
modified by any official statement by Mr. 
Truman or by the Secretary of State? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. To the con- 
trary, in some of the more recent state- 
ments of the Secretary of State, he seems 
to have been emphasizing what has been 
called in the past the Truman doctrine, 
namely, that it is dangerous to the peace 
and security of the world to have com- 
munism spread either in Europe or in 
Asia. 

Mr. KEM. Did he hold that view at 
the time of the recognition of Communist 
China by Great Britain? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall only say to 
the Senator from Missouri that I do not 
believe this Government made repre- 
sentations to the Government of Great 
Britain pointing out the serious nature 
of Great Britain’s unilateral action in 
breaking away and in recognizing the 
Communist regime in China. 

I may say, as I am sure the able Sen- 
ator from Missouri knows, that never, I 
think, in the long history of the British 
Empire has that nation been so insulted 
as it has been by the Communist regime 
in China, because the British emissary 
has been cooling his heels outside the 
Communist foreign office in Peiping since 
January 6, when Britain recognized the 
Communist regime in China. So far as 
I can fathom, up to the moment the 
Communists in China have not yet de- 
cided whether they will recognize the 
Government of Great Britain. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that Ameri- 
can soldiers, wearing the uniform of the 
United States, have been seized by the 
Chinese Communists and are now in 
prison in China? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct; a 
United States Marine sergeant and a 
United States sailor have been held for 
18 months there. There are a number 
of our representatives, from American 
consulates and from the United States 
Embassy at Nanking, who thus far have 
not been able to get out of that country; 
and a number of other American citizens 
are in the same boat. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
California know whether the facts per- 
taining to the recognition of Communist 
China by Great Britain were brought to 
the attention of Mr. Hoffman before that 
act occurred? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am sure Mr. 
Hoffman is aware of the position which 
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has been taken on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and elsewhere in the country by 
those who have pointed out the grave 
implications of the recognition of the 
Communist regime in China. 

Mr. KEM. Has that had any effect on 
the release of ECA money to Great 
Britain by Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it has not, 
to date. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to permit me to ask a further ques- 
tion 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to vield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
from Missouri know how he can square 
the position taken by the administra- 
tion—which the administration has 
rather consistently taken, I may say— 
in objecting rather strenuously to hav- 
ing any restraints or restrictions written 
into the ECA Act by the Congress, on 
the ground that to do so might impinge 
upon the sovereignty of such nations, 
with its own actions, in the case of both 
Greece and Korea, in laying down the 
law—namely, in saying that if certain 
things were not done by those countries, 
ECA funds would be withheld? Person- 
ally I find it rather difficult to follow the 
consistency of that line of action. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I find it 
extremely difficult to follow the consist- 
ency of such action. I think I read, not 
long ago, an interview with Mr. Hoff- 
man, in which he was quoted as saying, 
in effect, that a certain country of 
western Europe would have to do some- 
thing which he had in mind, or else he 
would crack down on it. Certainly it is 
difficult for me to understand how Mr. 
Hoffman can crack down on any coun- 
try in western Europe except by with- 
holding ECA funds if that country did 
not do what Mr. Hoffman thought it 
should do. 

Certainly Mr. Hoffman is an agent of 
the United States, and any authority 
which he has comes from the Congress 
of the United States; the Congress is its 
source. Therefore it is extremely diffi- 
cult for me to understand how Mr. Hoff- 
man, who is empowered by the Con- 
gress, can do things which it is improper 
2 Congress itself to do, so we are 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. KEM. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. I may say that I 
have not had a chance to study the 
Senator’s amendments. It may be that 
I shall find that I cannot vote for any of 
them. 

However, it seems to me that it is 
better legislative procedure, and it is 
fairer to the countries with whom we 
deal, for the Congress to lay down cer- 
tain basic principles, just as a lending 
institution lays down certain princi- 
ples—for instance, that the borrower 
must put his financial house in order, 
and so forth—and to make its rules ap- 
plicable to all comers, rather than to pick 
out several nations, which at the moment 
appear to be weak, and use its power 
against them, but apparently hesitate to 
impose the same restrictions against 
other nations which, in act, may need 
the object lesson a little more. 

Mr. KEM. It seems so to me, 
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I should like to ask the Senator from 
California whether he believes that any 
restrictions placed by the Congress in 
the ECA extension act or in the appro- 
priation bill to folow it are likely to 
prove entirely futile, if notwithstanding 
such restrictions, Mr. Hoffman is given 
authority to carry out any transactions 
which he believes are in the interest of 
the act or will promote the purposes of 
the act. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that the longer I have 
been here in Washington—I have been 
in the Senate a little more than 5 years 
now—the more convinced I have become 
that the founding fathers were correct 
when they wanted this Government to be 
à government of laws, not a government 
of men. 

If we write out the law specifically and 
then require administrative officials to 
follow the directives of the Congress, I 
think we shall be much better off. 

I have in mind the fact that in con- 
nection with the arms-implementation 
bill, the Congress of the United States 
appropriated $75,000,000, to be used for 
assistance to China. At the request of 
the administration, the language of that 
act was broadened somewhat, so as to 
provide that the assistance might be 
granted in the general area of China. 
However, the legislative intent was very 
clear, namely, that the Congress recog- 
nized that with the administration giv- 
ing 98 percent of its attention to Europe 
and only 2 percent of its attention to the 
Far East, we were likely to be faced with 
a great debacle in that area of the world. 

So even with that limited sum of 
money—and, as I have said, it was very 
clear that the legislative intent was that 
China was to receive some help—so far 
as I know, since the arms-implementa- 
tion bill was passed at the last session of 
Congress, not a penny of that money has 
been expended for the assistance of the 
non-Communist regime in China; but to 
the contrary, any .allocations of that 
money which have been made have been 
made to other countries in the Far East, 
countries outside of China. 

So we see that when we leave such 
mi.tters solely to the discretion of the 
present administration, that is the type 
of cooperation the Congress receives. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

I had told the Senator from Delaware 
that I would yield to him. However, I 
do not see him here on the floor at the 
moment. 

Mr. President, if there are no further 
questions to be asked of me, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, to permit me to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; if I may receive 
unanimous consent not to lose the floor 
by yielding for that purpose. I ask 
such unanimous consent, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Very well; I yield, 
with that understanding. s 

Mr. BREWSTER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak on S. 3304, the foreign-assistance 
bill, and to express my full and whole- 
hearted support for every one of the pur- 
poses encompassed in this measure. I 
hope that it passes and that the full au- 
thorizations provided in this measure 
are voted by the Senate. 

Today I shall confine my remarks 
largely to that portion of this bill which 
provides for the so-called point 4 pro- 
gram, This is the program which Presi- 
dent Truman, in his historic inaugural 
address 2 years ago, called a bold new 
program for cooperative development of 
the underdeveloped areas of the earth. 

Later in the course of this debate I 
hope to speak on other aspects of the 
foreign-aid program and on other provi- 
sions of the legislation now before us. 
But, today I shall address myself largely 
to point 4. To my mind, point 4 pro- 
poses simply the expansion of the 
world’s production of goods and sery- 
ices. By means of the point 4 program, 
we hope to insert the key of technical 
know-how into the door of the world’s 
treasury of human and material re- 
sources, 

Unfortunately, in these days there is a 
tendency to assess the importance of any 
measure in terms of its cost. In a bill 
authorizing expenditures of more than 
$3,175,000,000, it is difficult to put in 
proper perspective a program author- 
izing only $45,000,000, or less than 1½ 
percent of the total expenditure author- 
ized in the bill. But as I have consid- 
ered this program, I have become con- 
vinced that ultimately it can become one 
of the most far-reaching and significant 
aspects of our entire foreign policy. 
Like the other foreign-aid measures 
which we have approved, this program 
serves our own interest as well as the 
interest of other people. But unlike 
many other programs, this one does not 
involve the assumption by us of the 
burdens of direct support for the people 
needing assistance. In fact, it operates 
on the reverse principle. Its purpose is 
to provide technical means whereby 
other peoples may take the initiative in 
meeting their own needs, 

Unfortunately, the troubled and un- 
certain state of the world today forces us 
to concentrate much of our thought and 
energies on defense and security. We are 
developing ever more powerful instru- 
ments of destruction. We are appropri- 
ating large sums for the maintenance of 
our own armed forces. We are assisting 
other free nations in building up their 
defensive armaments. 

In a true sense, Mr. President, the en- 
tire foreign-aid program now before us 
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is also a defense program. The develop- 
ment, with our assistance, of prosperous 
and sound economies among the free and 
democratic people of the world may well 
be a stronger measure of security and 
defense in the kind of struggle in which 
we are engaged than are the purely mili- 
tary steps which are being taken. 

But the foreign-aid programs, and 
particularly the point 4 program, are 
much more than defense measures, 
They are constructive; they represent a 
concept of international relations which 
is dynamic and which recognizes that the 
economic, sccial, and moral interests of 
this country are intimately bound up 
with those of the other free peoples of 
the world. 

The close relationship of our economy 
to the economies of other countries has 
become increasingly clear to us. All of 
the statistics show that our trade with 
developed countries is at a much higher 
level than it is with underdeveloped 
countries. Not only are we able to ac- 
quire from these developed areas many 
products which our industries and our 
people need and desire, but we are able 
to sell them more of our own produets. 

i find that before World War II, our 
exports to the developed areas averaged 
about $5.80 per capita, whereas our ex- 
ports to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world averaged only 70 cents per capita. 
The contrast is even more startling when 
we look at some of our principal export 
items. For example, during recent years 
the United States has sent to the devel- 
oped countries from 20 to 30 times as 
much tobacco per person as has been 
sent to the underdeveloped areas. Last 
year we sold 27 pounds of the rolled and 
finished output of steel mills to the 
highly developed areas but only 3 pounds 
per person to the underdeveloped areas. 
In 1948 and 1949 we sold 6.3 pounds of 
raw cotton for each person in the de- 
veloped areas and less than 1 pound per 
person to the underdeveloped creas. 
The same pattern prevails for a long list 
of manufactured products. It seems 
clear that even though other countries 
may learn to produce more for them- 
selves, they develop at the same time a 
greater demand along with increased 
means to pay for imports from us. A 
prosperous nation, like a prosperous man, 
makes the best customer. 

There is one aspect of this program 
which especially appeals to me. The 
bill authorizes a part of the $45,000,000 
to be made available for the technical 
assistance programs of the United Na- 
tions. As a nation, we have made the 
strengthening of the United Nations one 
of the cornerstones of our foreign policy. 
Our hope for a secure and a peaceful 
world rests in large measure on our hope 
eventually to make the United Nations 
an effective instrument for the achieve- 
ment of world order and justice. 

Although many United Nations activi- 
ties have been prejudiced by obstacles 
raised by the current policies of the 
Soviet Union, and although the United 
Nations is not yet effective in achieving 
all of the high purposes for which it was 
created, this world organization is pe- 
culiarly equipped to render real service 
in the field of technical cooperation. 
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The specialized agencies of the United 
Nations have already been working with 
a number of countries to improve condi- 
tions in those countries. Many other 
nations besides our own are prepared to 
make experts available in various fields 
of technical knowledge so that the ex- 
change of technical know-how and skills 
can be on a truly cooperative and inter- 
national basis. 

It is a fact that many of the under- 
developed areas would prefer to work 
with and through an international or- 
ganization which pools the knowledge 
and skill of all the world rather than 
directly and exclusively with the United 
States or with any one nation. To the 
extent that effective results can be ac- 
complished through international ma- 
chinery, we should be willing and anxious 
to give our wholehearted support to 
these agencies. Our object in this pro- 
gram is not to get credit for playing 
Santa Claus, but rather to reap the 
greater benefits which would come from 
helping to dispel the atmosphere of eco- 
nomic hopelessness in which totalitari- 
anism and tyranny thrive. Increasing 
the prestige of the United Nations is al- 
most as much to our own interest as is 
increasing the prestige of our own 
country. 

Ihave not been able to make a detailed 
appraisal and analysis of the exact func- 
tions for which the $45,000,000 authorized 
in this bill is to be expended. However, 
I note that the Secretary of State, in his 
testimony before the Foreign Relaticns 
Committee, indicated that the figure re- 
quested was arrived at as the result of 
months of careful planning by many dif- 
ferent agencies of the United States 
Government. The Secretary of State 
said that the extensive experience which 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and other agencies gained in Latin Amer- 
ica was heavily drawn upon in formulat- 
ing the specific programs to be initiated 
under the proposed point 4 program. 

In my opinion, the action of the House 
of Representatives in cutting the amount 
requested by the State Department was 
most regrettable. By its very nature, 
the point 4 program can never cost the 
large sums which are involved in pro- 
grams of supply and of economic support, 
such as are provided under other titles 
of Senate bill 3304. As 1 have already 
said, the amount requested for this pro- 
gram is less than 145 percent of the 
total proposed in the whole foreign-aid 
bill. The reduction made by the House 
results in very little savings. But this 
small cut would cripple or altogether 
prevent the launching of activities which 
can produce benefits of vast value—-much 
more than can be measured in thousands 
or even millions of dollars. I hope that 
the Senate will approve the full amount 
recommended by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations committee and that our conferees 
will stand firm on this point in negotiat- 
ing with the House. 

- Iwas very much interested in Ambas- 
sador Philip Jessup’s testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Ambassador Jessup has just returned 
from a trip to the Far East. He de- 
scribed the interest and enthusiasm of 
the far-eastern countries for the point 
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4 program and indicated some of the 
specific activities in which these areas 
are interested. I noted that these coun- 
tries, over whose future we are so deeply 
concerned today, want assistance of a 
very simple and interesting kind. They 
do not ask for vast steel mills or other 
elaborate industrial developments. 
They want to develop, for instance, a new 
variety of rice that can be grown by dry 
farming instead of by wet farming. 
What a profound difference in the econ- 
omy and living conditions in the Far 
East such a development could bring 
about. 

Ambassador Jessup spoke also of the 
control of malaria, which is one of the 
greatest problems in the entire Orient. 
He also found a great need for informa- 
tion about the best kinds of trees to plant 
under various climatic conditions. Cer- 
tainly an increase in the amount of forest 
timber available would be of major sig- 
nificance in the whole economic life of 
these areas. 

Ambassador Jessup described how the 
problem of finding a simple means of 
ascertaining the level of the underground 
water table was of vast importance to 
some of these peoples. It might lead, 
for instance, to finding a simple method 
for getting water for irrigation. These 
are simple problems, but once solved, 
new horizons would be opened to all those 
millions of people in the Orient. 

We can help in these problems, Mr. 
President. Our help, if given in time 
and in adequate amounts, can have a 
great effect in bettering economic con- 
ditions and in influencing the outcome of 
the mighty ideological struggle which is 
now going on in that part of the world. 

Last Saturday, Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, spoke to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, and described the 
situation which we now confront. 

There are great areas of the world— 


Said Secretary Acheson— 

where people are living in a state of ex- 
treme poverty that is almost impossible for 
us to imagine. Millions of these people are 
not content any more to accept those con- 
ditions of poverty for themselves or their 
children. They are looking for a way out. 
That is a good thing. The will to change 
is half the battle. But the question is 
whether these people will choose a way out 
that leads to freedom. If we want them to 
move in the direction of freedom, we must 
help them. 


That is how Secretary Acheson de- 
fined the situation. In my judgment, 
point 4 is one of the fundamental an- 
swers to the situation which Secretary 
Acheson described. 

I feel, Mr. President, that we should 
endorse and support this program with 
real enthusiasm for its ultimate possi- 
bilities. Let us look at it not as a $45,- 
000,000 aid program, but as an enlight- 
ened and dynamic movement to partici- 
pate with all other free countries in shar- 
ing the knowledge and skill possessed by 
each of us for the benefit of all. This 
is a very great concept. It opens up one 
of the doors which can lead us out of the 
narrow corridor of conflict in which we 
are now confined. It is full of opportu- 
nities and of prospects which we cannot 
and dare not discard. 
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Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I desire 
to address myself briefly to the consid- 
eration of S. 3304, and in support of that 
very far-reaching measure. 

Last January the Subcommittee on 
Relations with International Organiza- 
tions, of which I am chairman, submit- 
ted a report on United States relations 
with international organizations. That 
report pointed out that American foreign 
policy is seeking to bring about condi- 
tions in the world in which democratic 
government and institutions can survive 
and flourish. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, however, to maintain international 
organizations, either within the United 
States or elsewhere in the world, unless 
conditions of peace, freedom, and econ- 
omic well-being can be brought about in 
other parts of the world. In order to ac- 
complish these basic objectives, this Gov- 
ernment requires the maximum assist- 
ance and support from all other like- 
minded nations, since joint action is far 
more effective than uncoordinated at- 
tempts on the part of individual govern- 
ments. I should like briefly to comment 
on this statement. The principal aim 
of American foreign policy, namely, to 
bring about conditions in the world in 
which democratic government and insti- 
tutions can survive, is the aim of the 
American people. We do not need any 
polls to tell us that the goals of our fore- 
bears are our goals today. The men and 
women who fled repression and intoler- 
ance built a nation of freedom and tol- 
erance. Our Nation today, in a world 
threatened by forces that would mold all 
minds to a single, godless pattern, stands 
as a great beacon, a beacon to which the 
peoples of the world look for guidance, 
help, and strength. Someone has re- 
marked on the way in which one candle 
can pass its flame to other candles to 
make a dark room bright. And in the 
process, the first candle does Lot go out. 
The light it first carried becomes 
stronger. 

Mr. President, so it is with the United 
States. As we kindle and encourage and 
nourish freedom and democracy in west- 
ern Europe, in the Far East, in the under- 
developed areas of the world, we become 
stronger and our way of life more secure. 

The chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas, said during 
his splendid presentation of this bill that 
he doubted whether those who oppose the 
Marshall plan have seriously considered 
whether the United States is stronger 
and more secure by reason of our having 
friends in western Europe who have re- 
tained their freedom with our help, or 
whether our Nation would have been 
more secure by keeping its aid at home 
and running the danger of being friend- 
less in a world of chaos, distress, and 
communism. 

One must agree with the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas that we are far more 
secure today with friendly democracies 
in western Europe than we could ever be 
with Communist satellites facing us 
across the seas, surrounding our Ameri- 
can troops in Germany. It is now ap- 
parent that Marshall-plan aid which has 
preserved and strengthened democracy 
in Europe is cheaper, far cheaper, for 
the American taxpayer, than would have 
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been the cost of defense if western Eu- 
rope were linked to the east intead of 
to the west. It was pointed out earlier 
in my statement that in order to bring 
about conditions in the world under 
which freedom can survive, the United 
States requires the maximum assistance 
and support from all other like-minded 
nations, since joint action is far more 
effective than uncoordinated attempts 
on the part of individual governments. 
That is one thing that rates approval 
about the Marshall plan. We are joined 
with like-minded nations in a coopera- 
tive venture. The same is true with re- 
spect to the Korean aid part of the bill, 
the title for assistance to Palestine refu- 
gees, and the _ technical-assistance 
amendment. The self-help and mutual- 
aid features of these programs give 
greater strength than if these states were 
seeking the same ends individually in- 
stead of collectively. 

Programs of this kind will never be 
understood by the Communists. The 
programs are based on freedom and tol- 
erance—on the give and take of ideas. 
The Soviet Union in its dealings with its 
friends never operates on what we call 
a give and take basis, unless those words 
mean give order and take whatever you 
can get by force or otherwise. Whoever 
may have first used the word “satellite” 
to describe the relationship of the Soviet 
Union to eastern Europe, it describes the 
relationship perfectly. I suspect the 
word just grew up pretty much like 
Topsy. It was so natural. 

Mr. President, the great difficulty that 
we encounter as we try to build a world 
of freedom and tolerance is that at every 
turn we are confronted by a force that 
promises what may, at first glance, seem 
to be far more than we can offer. All 
democracy has to offer is the opportunity 
for a man to make his own choices, exer- 
cise his own will, create his own wealth, 
choose his own government. Democracy 
offers a man a chance to work. Com- 
munism, on the other hand, promises 
not freedom, not a chance to work, but 
it promises, rather, a surcease of any 
necessity to exercise one’s own will, of 
any necessity to make the difficult po- 
litical choices that confront a free peo- 
ple, of any necessity to worry about 
where the next meal is coming from. 
Communism tells the people that they 
need not worry. The state will take care 
of all, The state knows what is best. 

Mr. President, I daresay that a man’s 
desire to make free choices, to have 
freedom, bears a very direct relationship 
to his well-being. We know that it is in 
places where chaos, hunger, and de- 
pression prevail that communism 
thrives, partly because the people do not 
care; partly because the people are ripe 
targets for the threats and coercion that 
the Communists are so adept at em- 
ploying. It is against this background 
that we should consider the President's 
recommendations that the Congress au- 
thorize $2,950,000,000 in new money for 
ECA for the coming fiscal year. Mr. 
Hoffman told the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

We are laying before you our best care- 
fully screened estimates as to the require- 
ments of the fiscal year. This is the mini- 
mum we think we shall need but, if we can 
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save any of it without wrecking the recov- 
ery program, I again pledge you my word we 
shall do so. 

In the light of the serious, world-wide 
conflict between totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy, and in view of Mr. Hoffman's 
assurance that we shall save where sav- 
ing is possible without jeopardizing the 
program, I for one hesitate to assume 
the responsibility for cuts in funds which 
may adversely affect our security and 
carefully worked-out program. Permit 
me to urge strongly that no cut be made 
in the requested and recommended au- 
thorization, and that we endorse the 
unanimous recommendation of the com- 
mittee and vote the full amount. 

I do not ask you to take this position 
on the record alone. The momentum of 
European recovery is now for the first 
time really being felt. The stepped up 
U. S. S. R. war of nerves in part grows 
out of the fact that Russia knows her 
path to conquest is daily becoming more 
difficult in western Europe. Dare we at 
such a time and in the face of the evi- 
Gence submitted take the chance of 
meeting our responsibilities with too lit- 
tle and too late? 

This year’s requests are based on sub- 
stantial estimates of probable dollar sav- 
ings and earnings which will require 
strenuous efforts and heavy sacrifices of 
western Europe. Any cut in the funds 
might jeopardize the program. Dare 
we, entrusted with the well-being of our 
country, vote less? 

Substantial gains have been made in 
the European battle for freedom as the 
committee report and the senior Senator 
from Texas have made clear. But let 
us not be lulled into inactivity by that 
hopeful fact. We still have some dis- 
tance to go before we can call ERP a 
complete success, and nothing can kill 
it quicker than inadequacy of funds. 

We should not forget that Commu- 
nists have taken on renewed confidence 
in Europe due to Red victories in China 
and the anticipated end of ERP. For 
that reason our aid, even though in re- 
duced amount, is just as vital now as it 
wes in 1947. We refused to vote too 
little then.- Let me urge that we refuse 
to do so now. We are more than half- 
way on the road to victory in Europe, 
and it is unthinkable that we shall fail 
now. The arguments which supported 
full appropriations in the past are still 
potent. 

Mr. President, before concluding, let 
me address certain remarks to that par- 
ticular portion of this subject matter 
which was so ably discussed by the junior 
Senator from New York (Mr. LEHMAN] 
in connection with title V of the bill 
under consideration, namely, technical 
assistance to the underdeveloped areas. 
A United States program of $45,000,000 is 
contemplated for the period ending with 
June 30, 1951. 

This — a tremendously important un- 


thirds of the human beings on this globe. 
A great many of them live under condi- 
tions of great hardship. Their income 
is low; health conditions are bad; life is 
short; and most of the time is spent in 
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getting together enough food to subsist 
on. This is the area marked off by com- 
munism for future exploitation; and a 
fruitful field it is for that purpose be- 
cause communism holds out to those 
living in misery many false yet glowing 
promises of a better life, with which it 
tries to lure the victims to accept the 
Communist totalitarian enslavement and 
police state. 

There will be found in the program 
recommended by the committee that the 
United States plans to use a substantial 


the United Nations. This is both wise 
and necessary. One of the main aims 
of the United States foreign policy is 
to support and strengthen the United 


supporting 
technical assistance work of the special- 
ized agencies of the UN we shall promote 
the improvement and stabilization of the 
world in which we live and thus further 
our own 

The studies which the Subcommittee 
on International Organizations has made 
of our participation in such organiza- 
tions indicate that dollars contributed 
in that field are well spent. Assurance 
is given that this subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments will give close at- 
tention to the way in which technical 
assistance funds spent through inter- 
national organizations are administered. 
It is hoped that when this program comes 
up again I will be able to report to you 
on the administration of these programs. 

The technical assistance program en- 
visaged in title V, especially as it per- 
tains to the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies is a logical companion 
measure for the ECA. We should in all 
candor recognize that it is a new ven- 
ture, and many of its phases will have 
to be developed by experience in the 
field. Yet the requested amount is not 
excessive, and the anticipated benefits 
have great promise, far out of propor- 
tion to the relatively small outlay. 

In closing, Mr. President, may I re- 
spectfully suggest that title V is an in- 
ternational measure of the greatest sig- 
nificance in this day when a nation's 
policies must concern themselves with 
the battle for men’s minds. This is the 
way to win friends for the United States 
and to give helpful assistance to the 
cause of international relations in the 
direction of winning the cold war, at- 
taining greater freedom, and building a 
better world in which to live. 

Mr. President, the pending bill offers 
the American people positive ways in 
which they can combat the promises of 
communism with realistic, material ben- 
efits for the people who want to choose 
the way of democracy rather than the 
way of totalitarianism. If there is one 
thing that is clear to me it is that if 
we sit back and do nothing, the world 
will fall bit by bit under communistic 
control until eventually this Nation 
might godown. We must be affirmative. 
We must be positive. We must be con- 
structive. We must look to the future. 
This bill points the way. 
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INVESTIGATION C? SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. Pr2sident, one of 
the earliest lessons I learned in the 
sometimes rough and tumble politics of 
my home State of Indiana was to speak 
guardedly lest what I said might rise to 
haunt me at a later date. 

That warning well could have been 
heeded by one of my distinguished col- 
leagues, in view of the debate in this 


brought by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartxy], which 
charges are the subject now of what 
purports to be an inquiry by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland is 
chairman. 

During the colloquy between the senior 


SIONAL Recorp, the Senator from Maine 
referred to remarks made on the floor 
of the Senate Monday, July 19, 1947. 

During the debate the senior Senator 
from Maine said, referring to previous 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maryland: 

I think it does not quite follow the pat- 
tern which the Senator from Maryland laid 
down in a rather historical case as to the 
conduct cf investigations, when some 2 years 
‘ago he insisted, in a very forceful speech on 
the Senate floor, that future investigations 
should be absolutely bipartisan, by having 
an equal membership. 


Mr. President, I happened to be the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration about which 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maryland was speaking at that time, in 
July 1947. 

Because, Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Indiana was engaged in 
debate with the senior Senator from 
Maryland on that occasion, I feel it my 
duty today to enlarge upon the remarks 
made by my distinguished colleague 
from Haine and repeat some of the 
statements made on that occasion by the 
senior Senator from Maryland. 

I believe they are particularly apropos. 

On page 9365 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 19, 1947, I find these re- 
marks particularly applicable to the pro- 
ceedings now under way by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee in its 
conduct of the investigations and the 
charges that there are or have been Com- 
munists in the employ of certain agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

Ishall comment further after this par- 
ticular quotation from the remarks 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland approximately 2 years ago: 

I respectfully suggest to the able Senator 
from Indiana without questioning that the 
motives which prompted the action which 
heretofore has been taken, that in my judg- 
ment the committee would be well-advised 
to have the recount made completely in the 
open and to have everything done there made 
known to the public, for a star-chamber pro- 
ceeding, no matter how honest it may be, no 
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matter how fair it may be, will leave the 
impression in the minds of many that some- 
thing has taken place which perhaps should 
not have taken place in the committee. 


July 19, 1947, said the investigation 
should not be conducted in that way; 
that it should be a bipartisan investi- 
gation. 

Senators will recall that when the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin presented on the 
Senate floor this case of the individuals 
working for the Government which he 
considered dangerous because of the 
materials in their files, he then pointed 
out that the material in those files had 
been developed by thousands of investi- 
gators working for the Government and 
that it would be impossible for him to 
develop the case independent of the files 
and suggested that the committee mem- 
bership examine the files and determine 
who the dangerous individuals were. 

With this the Senate unanimously 
agreed and voted for a complete investi- 
gation and requested that all the files be 
obtained. 

Subsequently, the Senator from Mary- 
land and the Senator from Connecticut 
rather cleverly shifted on the shoulders 
of the Senator from Wisconsin the bur- 
den of proving, independent of the files, 
the cases of those who were dangerous to 
our Government. The Senator from 
Wisconsin hired a number of former FBI 
men and is now doing the job which the 
committee should have done if the 
committee were to try to make a com- 
plete investigation. 

Strangely, however, we discovered this 
morning when one of his witnesses was 
presented to the committee in executive 
session, the chairman upon his own initi- 
ative ruled that the Senator from Wis- 
consin could not be present and refused 
even to put the matter to a formal vote 
of the committee because, as he said, the 
Senator from Connecticut was absent; 
this despite the fact that a quorum was 
definitely present. If the committee 
wanted a bipartisan investigation, with 
the absence of the Senator from Con- 
necticut the committee might have had 
its first chance for once. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator used the 
expression “when he put on a witness 
this morning.” Is the Senator referring 
to the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
McCartxy]? 

Mr. JENNER. I am referring to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. In other 
words, they have thrown the burden on 
the Senator from Wisconsin to prove the 
case. He has had to hire FBI men to 
bring in the facts and the witnesses. It 
should not be his duty to do that. But 
the responsibility was shifted to him. 
Then when he brings witnesses into this 
star-chamber proceeding, the Senator 
from Maryland, who objected to what he 
called a star-chamber proceeding when 
the junior Senator from Indiana was 
chairman of a subcommittee conducting 
an investigation 2 years ago, would not 
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even allow the Senator from Wisconsin 
to be present at the star-chamber 
proceedings. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 


the committee who represented the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin in any way, shape, 
form, or manner to question the witness 
or to help conduct the investigation? 

Mr. JENNER. I shall go into that a 
little later. But I will answer the Sena- 
tor by saying, “No; there was not.” Even 
the minority counsel was excluded from 
the committee room. That is the kind 
of proceeding. That is the kind of in- 
vestigation which is being conducted. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the Senator 
from Indiana referred to the Senator 
from Wisconsin as hiring FBI men. 
Probably the Senator meant to refer to 
them as former FBI men. 

Mr. JENNER. Yes; the Senator from 
Wisconsin hired former FBI men as his 
investigators to make investigation of the 
case which the Senate has directed the 
subcommittee to make. That is what I 
am objecting to. 

The action in question, Mr. President, 
came from the self-same Senator who 2 
years ago objected so strenuously to what 
he termed -chamber proceedings” 


With further reference to alleged star- 
chamber proceedings, permit me to read 
from page 9367 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the same date, this statement 
Se able senior Senator from Mary- 


I think the committee owes it to the people 


Note this, Mr. President. I am quot- 
ing from the senior Senator from Mary- 
land, who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations conducting an investiga- 
tion of Communists in Government. He 
said the committee should disclose— 


from day to day, from hour to hour, and 
ute, 


5 
ance of charges which have not 


comment that the record is full of sim- 
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ilar statements—the senior Senator 
from Maryland charged— 
Proceedings are being conducted in a closed 
room from which the public and representa- 
tives of the press are excluded, and the par- 
ticipants in that procedure are cautioned to 
give out no information. * * * It seemed 
to me the public interest was not being 
by such a procedure. 

eee is to be any logic or any 

3 ent or in civilization, what we 
should d I 
day — tha rights of today and in the 
Totte: 

a poor 


rae and pusillanimous argument 
to say “When you gentlemen were in 
you not act right. Now we are 
control We are not going to act 


t an admission of evil doing to use 
as an excuse the wrongs of someone else to 
Justify the wrongs of yourself. 


Mr. President, the chickens have come 
home to roost. Let us look at the record. 

Referring again to the debate of yes- 
terday, I quote again from my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Maryland, chairman of the Com- 
munist-investigating subcommittee, as 
follows: 

I am not relying entirely upon the staff 
of the committee, because sometimes I can 
get access to things to which, perhaps, a 
staff investigator could not get access. 


The facts, Mr. President, corroborate 
that statement by the able Senator from 
Maryland. 

The record of committee proceedings 
of the United States Senate reveals that 
the senior Senator from Maryland was 
the original sponsor of the present Sec- 


did 
and 


it is 

control 

in 
ht.” 
Wha 


The record will show that Mr. Ache- 
son was first sponsored for a Govern- 
ment job in 1933 by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typmcs], who sponsored 


Record of May 12, 1933, page 3336. On 
the following page of the same RECORD, 
we find this quotation from the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland: 

Apart from the fact that Mr. Acheson 
comes from Maryland, I believe you gentle- 


I continue the quotation: 
He has great ability and great industry, 
and holds a high conception of any govern- 


mental responsibility, and it is a real pleas- 
ure for me to endorse him. 


I am satisfied the committee will have no 
regrets if they endorse him. 


Mr. President, in view of the declara- 
tion by the able Senator from Maryland 
that he has access to things to which 
perhaps a staff investigator could not 
obtain access, let me state at this point 
some facts about the “interlocking di- 
rectorate of Whitewash, Inc.” In fact, 
Mr. President, about the only thing the 
administration has is whitewash; it has 
plenty of that, 
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A gentleman by the name of Seth 
Richardson was named by the President 
to conduct a resurvey of the McCarthy 
cases. He heads the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s Loyalty Review Board. 

Mr. Richardson is a law partner 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Indiana is aware of 
the fact that on April 3 the Loyalty Re- 
view Board met, the purpose of the 
meeting being to determine what the 
President asked for in his letter, in which 
he requested a resurvey. After discus- 
sion, a motion was made, and was unani- 
mously adopted, to the effect that the 
Board would not consider anything hav- 
ing to do with bad security risks. That 
action was taken on April 3 by the Board 
which was called together to investigate 
the so-called McCarthy charges. 

Mr. JENNER. I see—in other words, 
some more of “Whitewash, Inc.” 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Yes. 

First, a motion was made, and unani- 
mously carried, that the Board would 
not under any circumstances investigate 
anything having to do with bad security 
risks. 

Second, there was rather lengthy dis- 
cussion again; and again a motion was 
made, and unanimously carried, to the 
effect that under no circumstances would 
the Board delve into any cases of per- 
version and that despite the fact, as the 
Senator will recall 

Mr. JENNER. In other words, white- 
wash does not apply to perversion. Is 
that it? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I guess it does not. 

Then there was additional lengthy 
argument as to what they were asked 
to do in the President’s letter. 

I may say that this matter has never 
before been made public; I finally got 
the documents on this matter, only this 
morning. 

Also, after very lengthy discussion, 
they decided that the only thing the 
Board would deal with would be acts of 
disloyalty. Does the Senator follow me? 

Mr. JENNER. I do. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In other words, 
when their report comes out, it will cover 
nothing but specific acts of disloyalty. 
Just what is meant by that, I do not 
know. 

Some of the members of the Board 
have indicated that they do not feel that 
membership in a Communist Party or- 
ganization is disloyalty, or that the hold- 
ing of a card of membership in the Com- 
munist Party is disloyalty. I assume, 
then, that by “disloyalty” in that case is 
meant an act of espionage. 8 

Mr. JENNER. Perhaps they mean 
after a man has been convicted by a jury. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not know. 

However, I thought the Senate should 
know that after the Board met, it de- 
cided unanimously that it would not in- 
vestigate any bad security risks or any 
cases of homosexuals. I thought the 
peerage! would be interested in knowing 
that. 

Mr. JENNER. Yes; I am interested in 
knowing it. It is just some more of 
“Whitewash, Inc.” 

XcVI——360 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator whether he can think of a person 
who could be more dangerous to the 
United States of America than a pervert, 
who is in the most vulnerable position to 
be blackmailed into giving information 
which he would not give for any reason 
in the world—not even for money—ex- 
cept for the position in which he finds 
himself. 

Mr. JENNER. Personally, I cannot. I 
think the American people are utterly 
disgusted. 

Why the Board to which the Senator 
from Wisconsin has just referred would 
refuse to go into cases of perversion or 
homosexuals in the Government service, 
I cannot understand for the life of me. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. JENNER. I am glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. The President is hid- 
ing behind these files, under the theory 
that to make the files available to the 
Senate committee would make a gestapo 
of the FBI. He says publicly that he 
cannot reveal the evidence because to do 
so would violate the conditions under 
which the confidential information has 
been received. 

I ask the Senator whether the rights 
of individual informants are any more 
violated if the same information is 
turned over to a committee of the Sen- 
ate, rather than to a Presidentially 
appointed board of citizens—private citi- 
zens—who now are given the files by the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. JENNER. No; but the idea is to 
dress up a big commission to undertake 
a study of the matter, and let the Presi- 
dent appoint them. But he does not 
trust the elected officials of this great 
democracy to see the files in private. No 
one has asked or is asking that the files 
be made public. The Senator from 
Maryland, as I have said, objected to 
star-chamber proceedings in the case of 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections, and so this proceeding was 
started with all the fanfare of a movie 
premiere; but now, when the committee 
gets down to work, and it begins to pinch, 
the committee is going to turn it off, as 
one would turn a water faucet on or off. 
When they want to take the tesfimony 
of a witness in secret, they will take his 
testimony in secret, and will exclude 
others from the room. The Senator from 
Wisconsin cannot ask a question. The 
minority counsel cannot ask a question. 
Then, when they want to have another 
show, they will bring in the klieg lights, 
the press, and the cameras, and away we 
go with a public hearing. I think it is 
time that the Senate rise to its feet to 
demand that the resolution adopted by 
it unanimously be followed meticulously. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that yesterday I was 
called over to the subcommittee, in exec- 
utive session, and asked by the Senator 
from Maryland to give the committee 
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any and all information I have—which 
I have done as I have developed it—that 
he assured me, if I would give the com- 
mittee the names of all the witnesses, the 
witnesses would not be browbeaten, but 
would be properly treated; and that he 
assured me I would be allowed to sit in, 
at the time the witnesses I had developed 
were called, which is merely the usual 
senatorial courtesy. I was very happy 
to find it was to be accorded to me. This 
morning Mr. Budenz was on the stand, 
and, as the Senator knows, Mr. Budenz 
is a witness the Government has used 
time after time. The Government has 
vouched for his veracity; and well it may, 
for he is one of the most truthful men 
I have ever known. Mr. Budenz was on 
the stand in executive session this morn- 
ing. Is the Senator aware of the fact 
that the chairman notified me, on his 
own, that I would be excluded from the 
hearing, despite yesterday’s promise; 
that I then asked the chairman whether 
he would not put that matter up to the 
committee, as I thought it was a matter 
that not he, as chairman, should decide, 
but that the committee as a whole de- 
cide; that he looked around the room 
and saw that there were two minority 
members and one other majority mem- 
ber besides himself, which gives an even 
balance, and then said, “I will not put 
this up to the committee until Senator 
McMazxon is here.” 

Mr. JENNER. Yes; I have gone into 
that. I am apprised of that. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Then, does the Sen- 
ator know—and here is something I am 
sure he does not know, and, had I been 
allowed to remain during the session, 
perhaps I might feel under an obligation 
not to divulge it, but it is information 
which I think the Senate should have 
and which the Nation should have 
now 

Mr. JENNER. I should think the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would want them 
to have it, because the Senator from 
Maryland, 2 years ago, was very much 
opposed to star-chamber proceedings, 
and I am sure he would be glad if all 
this information were given out to the 
public, hour by hour, day by day, minute 
by minute. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Then here is some 
information which developed today and 
which I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he is aware of. It was after 
I left the committee - that is, while I was 
not there. For instance, Mr. Budenz, 
who, as the Senator knows, is the former 
editor of the Daily Worker, and at one 
time a top Communist—and as I have 
said, his veracity has been vouched for 
by the Government countless times— 
proceeded to give the names of individ- 
uals who were Communists. Without 
going into the number of names given, 
he gave the name of one individual who 
is now in the State Department, receiving 
a very high salary in a very important 
position. I emphasize that he occupies 
@ very important position. Mr. Budenz 
put the finger on him as a member of the 
Communist Party. 

I especially call that to the Senator’s 
attention, in view of Mr. Truman’s state- 
ment last night that there is not a single 
Communist in the Government; and I 
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suggest that Mr. Truman today call the 
Senator from Maryland and ask him for 
a transcript of the hearings. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland informed me that I 
could not have a transcript of the hear- 
ing, that the hearing was secret. He in- 
formed Mr. Lattimore and his lawyer, 
however, that they could have a tran- 
script of the hearing. 

Mr. JENNER. That is, Lattimore 
could have it, but the Senator from Wis- 
consin could not have it. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I assume that if 
Mr. Lattimore could have a transcript, 
then perhaps the President of the United 
States could have a transcript. 

Mr. JENNER. I should think he 
might give the President one, particu- 
larly after the President said last night— 
and I quote him: 

Not a single person who has been adjudged 
to be a Communist or otherwise disloyal re- 
mains on the Goverment pay roll today. 


So, if Mr. Budenz, in the star-chamber 
proceedings, has given the name of a 
Communist who is now in the Govern- 
ment service, certainly the President of 
the United States should have to eat 
those words. However, the President 
may be referring to the fact that it is 
necessary to convict a man, as Alger 
Hiss was convicted, before it can actually 
be shown that he is a Communist, and 
it may be then found that some other 
men in high places will not want to turn 
their backs on such persons. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

£ Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
make it clear that at that time the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts was present, 
and as I recall—and if I am wrong he 
can correct me—the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts objected very strenuously to 
having this transcript made available to 
anyone. He took the position that if 
this was an executive session, it should 
be an executive session, and that the 
secret transcript should not be made 
available. 

Mr. JENNER. But the chairman said 
that Mr. Lattimore could have a copy of 
the transcript, did he? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. JENNER. But that the Senator 
from Wisconsin could not have it? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, JENNER. I will yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. JENNER. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts in a moment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say also, 
despite the fact that I was called to the 
subcommittee yesterday and told that 
when my witnesses, that is, witnesses 
whom I myself have found—at tremen- 
dous cost—I have four former FBI men 
working for me, excellent men, and I 
have had a great deal of difficulty find- 
ing the witnesses, for various reasons, 
which I intend to discuss on the Senate 
floor one of these days 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator should 
not have to develop them. That is the 
committee’s job. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. But, yesterday, the 
Senator from Maryland said, “When 
those witnesses are called, you will be 
permitted to be present.” When one of 
the top witnesses was called, the chair- 
man changed his mind, and, as I have 
said, without even presenting the ques- 
tion to the committee, he said, “In view 
of the fact that Senator McManon is not 
here, I will not submit it to the com- 
mittee. I will take it upon myself to 
order you, as another Senator, excluded.” 
I trust the Senator from Massachusetts 
will pardon me. 

Mr. JENNER. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s contribution. I think this thing 
must go to the American people. I think 
the people of the United States should 
be apprised of what is going on. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. JENNER, I yield for a question. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to ask 
a question. 

Mr. JENNER. I do not want to lose 
the floor. I desire to continue my re- 
marks. They are not very long. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is making 
a statement which is incorrect. 

Mr. JENNER. Which Senator is mak- 
ing a statement which is not correct? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. JENNER. I wish the Senator 
would correct me, then. I want to be 
accurate. 

Mr. LODGE. Under the agreement 
which was finally reached in the sub- 
committee this morning, after a very long 
discussion, the record that we are mak- 
ing now with Mr. Budenz will not be 
made available to Mr. Lattimore or his 
lawyer. 

Mr. JENNER. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
Did the senior Senator from Maryland 
want to make the record available to 
Mr. Lattimore, and yet refused to make 
it available to the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin? Is that a fact, or not? 

Mr. LODGE. The decision which was 
taken, and that was finally taken 

Mr. JENNER. Ido not want to know 
about the final decision; I want to know 
whether the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee ever suggested to the subcommit- 
tee that Mr. Lattimore should have this 
record, but that the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin should not have it? 

Mr. LODGE. Ido not recall that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. JENNER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It seems to me that 
a good many statements have been made 
here, one of which I just now heard, 
concerning the chairman. The Senator 
from Maryland never suggested that a 
copy of the record be given to Mr. Latti- 
more without its being given to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. JENNER. I am glad to have that 
cleared up. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like the Sen- 
ator to be more certain of his facts be- 
fore he goes on—— 

Mr. JENNER. Wait a minute. The 
Senato> from Indiana did not go into 
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that. The Senator from Wisconsin 
brought up that subject. I had called 
the Senator from Maryland before I 
took the floor. The shoe is on the other 
foot now. Two years ago, the Senator 
from Maryland had me here, kicking me 
around. Today is my day in court. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? | 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JENNER. I will yield for a ques- 
tion only. I do not want to lose the 
floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he will call upon 
the Senator from Maryland to have the 
official reporter bring in the record of 
the proceedings this morning, not the 
record of the proceedings after I was 
ejected from the room, not the record 
of any final decision, but the record of 
the proceedings just prior to the time Mr. 
Lattimore and his attorney left, at which 
time the Senator from Maryland said 
that the record would be made available 
to Mr. Lattimore and his attorney, and 
that it would not be available to anyone 
else. I ask the Senator whether he will 
not ask the Senator from Maryland to 
bring in the official reporter and have 
him read exactly what was said. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I will yield for a ques- 
tion only. I do not want to lose the 
floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In my own time, 
when I know what has been said, I shall 
address myself to the subject matter 
which has been discussed in my absence. 

The subcommittee is now investigat- 
ing; it is meeting upstairs with Mr. 
Budenz. His testimony is important. 
He has frequently complimented me on 
the fairness with which I have treated 
him. I intend to treat all witnesses fair- 
ly, whether they be pro or con, and no 
one is going to get me off my feet on 
that particular roadway. I say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that yesterday 
it was unanimously voted in the com- 
mittee that the procedure adopted this 
morning should be followed. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland had no more to do 
with it than did the other Senators pres- 
ent. I resent this attack, singling me 
out as responsible for committee action, 
when the committee has heard both sides 
and has decided on a course of action. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. For a question only. 
I do not want any speeches. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall not make a 
speech. Will the Senator permit me to 
say that the Senator from Maryland 
spoke the truth when he said that a cer- 
tain procedure was agreed upon? I am 
glad to accept the responsibility for hav- 
ing made it clear this morning that, in 
my opinion, the record which we made 
today of the testimony of Mr. Budenz 
should not be made available for distri- 
bution. I reached that decision after 
thinking about it during the night. 
Evidently the members of the stbcom- 
mittee agreed with me, because it was 
unanimously voted to adopt that policy. 
I do not want the Senator from Mary- 
land to bear the whole responsibility for 
something as to which I bear a share of 
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the responsibility, and for which I do not 
apologize at all. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. For a question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish the Senator 
from Indiana would ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Maryland whether yesterday they 
had not decided and voted unanimously, 
and, I will say, ridiculously, that Mr. 
Lattimore and his attorney could be 
present all during the taking of Mr. 
Budenz’s testimony. In other words, 
while there was a witness developing the 
facts about Communists in Government 
service, Mr. Lattimore, who has been ac- 
cused, and, I think rightly so, of being 
a very active Communist, was to be pres- 
ent with his counsel. That is what the 
subcommittee voted upon unanimously 
yesterday, and it also voted unanimously 
that I could be present, as the Senator 
from Maryland stated. The procedure 
was changed when the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] pointed out 
that he was not present yesterday and 
he thought it was ridiculous to have Mr. 
Lattimore hearing all the testimony, 
much of which did not concern him. 
There was then no committee action, 
The chairman said, “If Mr. Lattimore 
must go, then Mr. McCartHy must go.” 

I said to the Senator from Maryland, 
“Are you taking it upon yourself to eject 
me from the committee room? If so, 
good; I want to know that; but I should 
like to ask a favor, namely, that you sub- 
mit the matter to the four Senators pres- 
ent and have them vote upon the very 
simple proposition of whether I can, as 
a Senator, remain and hear such wit- 
nesses as I brought, even though Mr. 
Lattimore has gone.” 

The Senator from Maryland then dis- 
cussed the matter with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green]. The Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island expressed an 
opinion thereon, and the Senator from 
Maryland said, “I shall not submit this 
matter to a vote until Senator McMaHon 
is present.” 

I should like to know whether the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Maryland will agree that 
that is exactly what happened. 

Mr. JENNER. I shall be glad to yield 
for an answer to that question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ishould like to thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts for 
bringing a little bit of truth into the dis- 
cussion which, up to the time he spoke, 
had been absent. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult for Senators who do not serve on 
committees to come to the floor and tell 
what goes on in committees. If I were 
going to comment on what had taken 
place in a committee, I would rather do 
it not on hearsay, but on fact. 

What happened yesterday was this: 
The committee wanted to ask Mr. 
Budenz a question in executive session. 
The chairman, therefore, called the com- 
mittee together yesterday and said, “How 
shall we proceed?” It was unanimously 
agreed that the Senator from Wisconsin 
should be present in our executive ses- 
sion, and that Mr. Lattimore and his 
attorney should be present in executive 
session, because the charges against Mr. 
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Lattimore were made in the open and, 
therefore, he would be entitled to reply 
in the open. Obviously he could not re- 
ply unless he knew what the charges 
were. Therefore, confronted with the 
proposition of how we could be in execu- 
tive session and still require Mr. Latti- 
more to reply in open session without all 
the testimony, it was agreed to allow 
both the Senator from Wisconsin and 
Mr. Lattimore and his attorney to be 
present, and no one else. 

This morning, when we met, some 
Members who had been absent yester- 
day wanted to change that procedure. 
At the time the question was under dis- 
cussion it was agreed, tentatively, that 
we would exclude Mr. Lattimore and his 
attorney, but should give him a summary 
of the evidence which dealt with him, but 
we would give him nothing that Mr. 
Budenz would testify to with which Mr. 
Lattimore was not intimately concerned. 

The purpose of giving Mr. Lattimore 
a summary was so that he could know 
what the charges were. It is pretty 
difficult to answer charges without know- 
ing what the charges are. After we 
had discussed the matter at some length 
the summary idea was dropped, or at 
least we dropped it tentatively to take it 
up later if the committee wanted to take 
it up. We have since been proceeding 
without Mr. Lattimore, without his coun- 
sel, or without anyone in the room except 
the members of the committee, Mr. 
Budenz, and the counsel for the commit- 
tee, and without Mr. Lattimore’s having 
the advantage of knowing what Mr. Bu- 
denz is saying which might concern him, 
If the charges had been made in private, 
that procedure might be open to en- 
dorsement, but as the charges against 
Mr. Lattimore were all made in public, 
is it fair that the evidence against him 
be taken in private so that he cannot 
answer? 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, right 
there 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will 
permit me to conclude my statement. 
The committee, therefore, held in abey- 
ance the final decision as to what it would 
do with reference to testimony adduced 
from Mr. Budenz with reference to Mr. 
Lattimore. 

There is no mystery about it. The 
committee has had some minor disagree- 
ments, but it is purely a unanimous 
committee on the main purpose. No 
committee always sees as one man. We 
are a friendly committee, and we are 
running down every clue. I myself have 
done an enormous amount of personal 
investigation. I am still doing that. 
We have endeavored to investigate to the 
fullest extent, and if it will just keep out 
of the newspapers and keep off the Sen- 
ate floor for a while, we will get to the 
truth of the matter. 

Mr. JENNER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator says, “If it will just keep out of the 
newspapers.” It started off in the news- 
papers, with the kleig lights and the fan- 
fare of a great movie premiere. 

Going back to the Senator’s remarks in 
July 1947, when the junior Senator from 
Indiana was conducting a similar com- 
mittee, he said, “You cannot make it a 
star-chamber proceeding.” After all is 
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said and done, the charges against Owen 
Lattimore have been made in the open. 
Why the change of tactics in secret? We 
do not want star-chamber proceedings. 
The Senator from Maryland counseled 
me against it. He said, “The public is 
entitled to the facts, hour by hour, min- 
ute by minute, and day by day.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I promised to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. Then 
3 yield to the Senator from Mary- 

nd. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to say that it is my understand - 
ing that the record we are making today 
is a secret record. I say to my able 
friend from Indiana that I do not think 
we can ever ferret out disloyal persons 
in any Government Department without 
having executive sessions and confiden- 
tial procedure. 

Mr. JENNER. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say one more 
thing. I have consistently taken the 
Position that it is the custom of the Sen- 
ate, ever since I have been a Member of 
it, to allow Members of the Senate to sit 
in at meetings of the Senate committees. 
That has always been a courtesy ex- 
tended to Senators. So, whenever the 
question of the Senator from Wisconsin 
being present at a meeting of the sub- 
committee has come up, I have always 
voted in favor of having him present. I 
want to make that point clear. That 
has been my position consistently, be- 
cause I think the precedents and the 
custom of the Senate are clear on the 
point, and I do not think we should dis- 
criminate against any Member of the 
Senate, including the Senator from Wis- 
consin, in that respect. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JENNER. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin for a question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me ask this 
question in order to clear up the point I 
have in mind: I understood the Sena- 
tor from Maryland to say that my exclu- 
sion from the committee room was the 
result of unanimous action taken yes- 
terday. Apparently I misunderstood 
the Senator from Massachusetts to say 
that the Senator from Maryland spoke 
the truth. As I understand the situa- 
tion now, it is admitted that I am correct 
when I say that the Senator from Mary- 
land this morning took it upon himself 
to refuse to put the question to the com- 
mittee, and took it upon himself to ex- 
clude me, and said he would not put this 
question up to the committee unless and 
until the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManHon] was present. I think the 
Recorp should be clear on that point, 
because the Senator from Maryland inti- 
mated that I was in error. I thought 
the Senator from Massachusetts had 
seconded the Senator from Maryland. 
Apparently I was mistaken. 

Mr. JENNER. I do not know what 
goes on in the committee. I am not a 
member of the committee. However, I 
do know that every committee takes a 
record of its proceedings. If the record 
was taken accurately—and I presume 
the record was taken accurately—the 
record of the proceedings will speak for 
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itself. I do not think it is possible to 
resolve the misunderstanding which is 
apparent here. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts said that he understood no 
Senator should be excluded, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin understood that 
he was not to be excluded, and that the 
reason he was excluded was that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Manon] was not present, although a 
quorum of the committee was present, 
but that the chairman did not put the 
question. I do not know about that. I 
do know that if a record was taken, the 
record will speak for itself. Let us go 
back to the record. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me inform the 
Senator from Indiana that the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] made 
the observation that he did not think 
it was proper to take a vote, in the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Connecticut, 
on a matter which had been decided once 
before by the committee. If the Sena- 
tor will bear with me, it was not the 
Senator from Maryland, but the Senator 
from Iowa who said, “Senator McMaHon 
is not present. I think he ought to be 
present, and I sustain the chairman’s 
point of view that we should not have a 
vote on the question until we can have 
the full committee present.” 

The second point is that at the con- 
clusion of our last public hearing, the 
able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] said publicly that there were 
some questions which he wanted to ask 
Mr. Budenz in executive session. I 
thought that other members of the com- 
mittee would like to do so, and the chair- 
man himself wanted to ask some ques- 
tions. In spite of the fact that all the 
charges had been made in the open, I 
tried to accommodate Senators. My 
opinion, as I have expressed it at least 
25 times, is that the Lattimore case 
ought to be considered entirely in the 
open, because it was begun in the open; 
the charges were made in the open and 
the Senator from Maryland does not like 
Star-chamber procedure. He accom- 
modated his fellow members of the com- 
mittee. Therefore, when the statement 
is made that I wanted an executive ses- 
sion, where Mr. Lattimore and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin could not be pres- 
ent, let me say that that is not the fact. 
I have been for complete open hearings 
on the Lattimore case from beginning to 
end. 

As to the statement of the Senator 
from Wisconsin about not putting the 
question, I have said what one eminent 
Member of the Senate thought about it. 
I refer to the Senator from Iowa, who 
thought that the question should not be 
put until after all members of the com- 
mittee were present. However, when all 
the members of the committee were 
present this morning, I did put the ques- 
tion immediately, as I promised I would 
do, but there was no change in the policy 
of the committee. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I have premised to 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
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I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut later. 

Mr. McCARTHY. This will have to be 
a rather lengthy question, in order to 
get the Senator’s answer. I think it is 
important that I ask it, in view of the 
action which I think I shall be forced 
to take. Does the Senator agree with 
me, first, that at the time I presented 
the material in regard to some 81 cases 
on the floor of the Senate, which con- 
sisted of giving the Senate a résumé of 
material in secret files on which at that 
time, as I indicated to the Senate, it 
would be impossible for me independ- 
ently to produce all the evidence, because 
it took—I do not recall what figure I 
used as to the number of employees in- 
vol ved 

Mr. JENNER. I believe the Senator 
said thousands of Government employ- 
ees. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Thousands of em- 
ployees over many years produced some 
very excellent files. Will the Senator 
agree with me that subsequently the ad- 
ministration took the position that un- 
less the Senator from Wisconsin could 
prove independently from the files the 
guilt of the individuals named, the 
charges should be considered as irre- 
sponsible regardless of how right I was 
as to the facts in the files? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes; and it was even 
implied that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin would have to prove his case before 
a jury before they would believe it. I 
do not know what their attitude is. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that I went before the 
committee and said, “Now, you gentle- 
men need not worry about getting the 
entire 81 files to begin with. Let us take 
a sample case“? I said, Let us take the 
case of Owen Lattimore.” I said, “If I 
am correct in that case, if the material 
in his file is as dangerous as I tell you it 
is, then from that point onward we 
should have done with petty poli- 
tics and proceed to have a sensible in- 
vestigation.” I told them if the files 
proved that I was wrong, that I was 
mistaken, or that I was lying in the case 
of Lattimore, they would be entitled to 
disbelieve any of the other 80 cases, 
Does the Senator recall that? 

Mr. JENNER, I recall it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that subsequently four 
members of the subcommittee went to 
the Justice Department and saw what 
has been referred to interchangeably as 
a 14-page summary, a 12-page sum- 
mary, and an 8-page summary? At least 
it is a very lengthy summary to which 
reference has been made. I speak of 
the summary which was made of a sum- 
mary of the raw file. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that the Senator from 
Iowa was not present? Furthermore, is 
the Senator aware of the fact that Mr. 
Lattimore appeared and testified before 
the committee; that he made an excel- 
lent statement—almost as good a state- 
ment as was made by Alger Hiss—that 
after he was through, without any sem- 
blance of cross-examination by any of 
the members of the majority party, all 
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and the $10,000-a-year counsel and the 
assistant counsel—— 

Mr. JENNER. Is that Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Morgan sat 
there and did not even ask for the right 
to ask a question. 

Mr. JENNER. But when Mr, Budenz 
came before the committee Mr. Morgan 
was as busy as a little beaver asking 
questions. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor.. Is the Senator aware of the fact 
that when Mr. Lattimore had finished, 
the Senator from Maryland leaned for- 
ward and very cheerfully said, “I owe it 
to you and to the Nation to tell you that 
six of us saw the files“ four Senators 
and J. Edgar Hooyer and Howard Mc- 
Grath— and we have unanimously 
agreed that the files cleared you abso- 
lutely of any suspicion of being either an 
agent of the Communist Party or of hav- 
ing Communist connections“? Is the 
Senator aware of the fact that J. Howard 
McGrath later in the afternoon, said, 
“Mr. Typrncs had no authority whatso- 
ever to speak for J. Edgar Hoover and 
he had no authority to speak for me”? 
He said, further, “Both J. Edgar Hoover 
and myself I believe I am quoting him 
almost verbatim 

Mr. JENNER. I believe the Senator 
from Massachusetts said that the Sena- 
tor from Maryland had no right to speak 
for him, either. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May J ask the Sen- 
ator the question I have in mind, in order 
to get the whole picture before the Sen- 
ate? Mr. McGrath said further, What 
is more, we took every precaution to keep 
from indicating to the committee how 
we felt, because we wanted them to make 
their own independent decision.” Fur- 
thermore, is the Senator aware of the 
fact that subsequently the Senator from 
Iowa said that the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland was completely un- 
warranted? Is the Senator also aware 
of the fact that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who was in Massachusetts at 
the time the earlier statement was issued 
by the Senator from Maryland, subse- 
quently said on his return, “I will speak 
for myself. I will make up my own mind 
after all the facts are known”? Further- 
more, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMaxon] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], who up until that 
time had agreed with the Senator from 
Maryland on almost everything, when 
asked to confirm what the Senator from 
Maryland had said, replied, No com- 
ment.” In that way my friend from 
Maryland was left away out on the limb. 

Is the Senator aware of the fact that 
in developing these witnesses I have had 
tremendous difficulty, because some of 
them feel, either rightly or wrongly, that 
the committee may be prejudiced and 
that the committee may not want to get 
at the facts? They feel they might be 
abused if they came before the commit- 
tee, and it is difficult to get the average 
witness, who thinks a Senator is an im- 
portant individual, to come here and sub- 
ject himself to what may be abuse. For 
that reason, I have had a great deal of 
difficulty. There is a long step from 
learning what the facts are and getting 
a witness to testify, 
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Is the Senator aware of the fact that 
the action of the Senator from Maryland 
this morning when he said, “MCCARTHY, 
you will be asked to submit witnesses, 
submit them in executive session, but 
you will have no right to be there,” will 
make it doubly difficult for me to present 
the witnesses to develop this all-impor- 
tant case? 

Being aware of that, will the Senator 
agree with me that this being the situ- 
ation, in view of the action on the part 
of the Senator from Maryland, which I 
think is completely inexcusable, I un- 
doubtedly shall have no choice but to do 
something which is extremely distaste- 
ful to me, namely, to attempt to develop 
the facts on the floor of the Senate? 
That is, I may say, one of the reasons 
why I tell the Senate today something 
which I perhaps would feel I could not 
tell them had I been in the executive 
session, namely, that Mr. Budenz, a wit- 
ness for whom the Government has 
vouched time and time again, and in 
whose veracity I have absolute confi- 
dence, testified to the committee that one 
of the 9 or 10 individuals whom I have 
named in public, one who is now work- 
ing in the State Department holding a 
very, very important job, is a very valu- 
able member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. JENNER. That is shocking. 

Mr. McCARTHY. As I say, this is the 
sort of thing that unfortunately I am 
going to have to do, if the committee is 
going to say to me, “McCarruy, you pro- 
duce the witnesses. There will be no 
cross-examination of the witnesses by 
the chief counsel, Mr. Morgan, unless the 
witness accuses someone of being a Com- 
munist.” If the Senator from Mary- 
land continues what he has done in the 
past, excluding the minority counsel 
from the room, and does not allow him to 
cross-examine, will the Senator agree 
that perhaps I shall be forced to do 
something which no Senator should be 
forced to do, namely, try to produce the 
facts as best I can on the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. JENNER. I do agree with that. 
What the Senator has just said is abso- 
lutely shocking, and I hope that if noth- 
ing else comes out of this colloquy today, 
the committee will become a truly in- 
vestigating committee, decide fairly, im- 
partially, and for the good of the Nation. 
After all is said and done, this matter is 
bigger than party politics; it is bigger 
than defending some relative or some 
friend or some administration bureau- 
crat. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
already been put in a position in which 
he should not have been put. When the 
Senate unanimously voted for a thor- 
ough investigation of this problem, we 
should not throw the burden back on the 
Senator from Wisconsin to prove the 
case. He should not have to hire em- 
ployees to dig out facts. That is the job 
of. the committee. That is what the 
Senate authorized them to do, and it is 
time they were setting about their job. 

Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator let the 
Senator from Wisconsin proceed 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator from 
Maryland may make a speech, just so 
I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I merely want an 
opportunity to reply. 

Mr. JENNER. I want the Senator to 
have that opportunity, but I do not want 
to lose the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. First of all, neither 
the Senator from Indiana nor the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, nor some of the 
Senators on the committee, have any 
idea of the investigative work which the 
Senator from Maryland has been doing 
in this matter. Further than that, the 
staff of the committee has been called 
together and publicly told to take every 
bit of the testimony of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and everything else, and pur- 
sue it to a conclusion, beyond any per- 
adventure of a doubt, insofar as they can 
get the evidence. 

Talking about reckless charges and 
reckless statements, what would the 
Senator from Indiana think if he picked 
up a newspaper, after the Senator from 
Wisconsin had spoken in Wheeling, W. 
Va., and read these words: 

While I have not the time to name all the 
Communists in the State Department, I have 
here in my hand a list of 205 names who 
are card-carrying members of the Commu- 
nist Party, Who are now in the State De- 
partment, and who are known to Acheson, 


And we have had only 110 names 
given to us in toto. 

Mr. JENNER. Did he include in that 
the homosexuals? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, now, do not beg 
the question. 

Mr. JENNER. I am not begging the 
question. I did not read the West Vir- 
ginia speech. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Indiana will have to ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin; but there it is, in the 
Wheeling Intelligencer, 205 card-carry- 
ing Communists now in the State De- 
partment, and known to Acheson. Why 
is it that 7 weeks after the committee is 
formed we got 81 names, with charges 
made here on the Senate floor, 8 or 9 
names in addition thereto, and 25 or 20 
names with no charge whatever against 
them? Where are the 205 card-carry- 
ing Communists? Was that a reckless 
statement? 

Mr. JENNER. It may have been a 
reckless statement, but I say that if 
there is found one Alger Hiss in the 
Department, the committee will have 
done a wonderful job for America. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true, and if 
there are one more or two more or a 
hundred more, and evidence comes to 
us, believe me, they will go out on their 
ears. I do not take second place to any 
man in America in wanting to get Com- 
munists out of the Government, but it 
is necessary to prove a case reasonably 
before we can do it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. JENNER, I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that I have already 
gone into this matter with the Senator 
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from Maryland in detail, and furnished 
to him the letter I used in the Wheeling 
speech, the Salt Lake speech, and the 
Reno, Nev., speech—the letter from the 
then Secretary of State Byrnes to Con- 
gressman SABATH, in which he said, in 
effect, “Here is the picture of the incep- 
tion of the loyalty program“? I be- 
lieve they called it a security program” 
then. He said, “That of the first 3,000 
State Department employees who were 
screened, screened by the President’s 
own Board—a rather good Board, too, as 
he had some rather good men on that 
Board, but they were discharged also by 
Acheson. The letter from Byrnes, which 
I used at Wheeling, said there were 284 
screened out. But 205 remained in the 
State Department, according to Secre- 
tary Byrnes’ ‘etter. 

I called that letter to the attention 
of the Senator from Maryland. He 
knows it is there. So why this attempt 
at deception I do not know. I pointed 
out that of the 205 I did not know how 
many were still in the State Depart- 
ment. I pointed out that that repre- 
sented only a small screening, but I said, 
“I do have the names of 57 individuals 
who are either members of the party or 
are certainly loyal thereto.” Subse- 
quent investigation has increased the 
list to 81, and since then I have given 
over 25 more. 

Mr. JENNER. I understand Budenz 
gave the committee more today. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. JENNER. But the President of 
the United States last night said in a 
speech that not a single person who has 
been adjudged of being a Communist or 
otherwise disloyal remains on the pay 
roll today. I wonder what he is talking 
about. Do we have to convict them by 
jury, or is the committee to investigate 
and find out the facts? 

Mr. McCARTHY. In connection with 
the statement of the Senator from Mary- 
land that he wants proof, is the Senator 
aware of the fact that I gave the Sen- 
ator from Maryland personally, and in 
public, before the other four members of 
the committee, a complete criminal rec- 
ord of a man working for the State De- 
partment, getting somewhere between 
$10,000 and $12,000 a year? This man 
has now been assigned to the Central 
Intelligence Agency. I originally had 
difficulty finding out who was paying him. 
The best information I can get now is 
that he is being paid by the State De- 
partment, and therefore the Central In- 
telligence Agency cannot discharge this 
man. I was extremely curious to know 
why the Central Intelligence Agency 
had not discharged him, but the fact 
that he is in the State Department ex- 
plains that. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that I gave the complete po- 
lice record of this man to the Senator 
from Maryland, this man who was a 
homosexual? The record shows—it is the 
police record, Senators should under- 
stand—that he spent his time hanging 
around the men’s room in Lafayette 
Park. This man is still in an extremely 
sensitive position, being paid by the 
American people some ten or twelve thou- 
sand dollars, and yet, so far as I know, 
the Senator from Maryland has not done 
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one single thing to get him off the Gov- 
ernment pay roll. I have tried to check 
in the State Department to see why he 
is there, and the only answer I got from 
one of my friends over there was, “Well, 
perhaps it is because he is a fairly nice 
fellow—that is, if you like the type.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me 
to reply? 

Mr. JENNER. I certainly will. I 
should like to conclude, however, and 
will not yield any more. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I am not drawn 
into it I will not interrupt the Senator. 
I want to go over what happened. First, 
I want the Senator from Indiana to 
know that I am in favor of open hear- 
ings and not closed hearings, as he has 
supposed. I want that cleared up. 

Mr. JENNER. Fine. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The second point is 

that this morning when we had a vote 
on the question of what the role of the 
Senator from Wisconsin would be in our 
committee, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], who is now on the floor, 
very fairly, I thought, said that we ought 
to wait until the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. McManHon] was present so 
that the full committee was there before 
we voted on it. So I want that cleared 
up. 
The third thing I should like to do is 
this. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin, if I may, if he did not 
say in his speech in Salt Lake City: 

While I have not the time to name all the 
Communists who are in the State Depart- 
ment, I have here in my hand the names of 
57 card-carrying Communists now in the 
State Department and known to Acheson. 


And when the Senator gets around to 
answering that question 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me 
to answer the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator from Wis- 
consin has asked the Senator from Mary- 
land a question about a homosexual, and 
the Senator from Maryland has asked 
the Senator from Wisconsin about how 
many Communists there are in the State 
Department. The Senators are using 
my time in doing so. If Senators can 
work out between them in the committee 
the question of Communists and of 
“homos,” that is what the American peo- 
ple want done. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am coming to that. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator is taking 
my time, and not answering the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am coming to the 
homo part of it. The first thing I think 
we ought to do is to get some of the Com- 
munists that we have been hearing so 
much about, out of the Government, if 
they are there. 

Mr. JENNER. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what we are 
doing mostly now. I am giving 7 or 8 
hours a day to it now, and I am going 
to give 12 hours a day, if necessary, to it. 
I am going to get every Communist I 
can lay my hands on, and I am going 
to have all the hearings in open session. 
But I should like to know who the 57 
card-carrying Communists known to 
Acheson now in the State Department 
are, so I can get hold of them, 
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Mr. JENNER. Maybe I can act as an 
arbiter. If the Senator from Maryland 
will tell the Senator from Wisconsin who 
the homos are, and if the Senator from 
Wisconsin will tell the Senator from 
Maryland about the 57 card-carrying 
Communists—maybe such a trade can 
be made between the Senator from Mary- 
land and the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will tell the Senator 
about the homos, I know there is a great 
desire to shift from Communists to 
homos. 

Mr. JENNER. I do not know which is 
the worst. Does the Senator? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us shift to it. 
When I was given this information I 
pursued it constantly. I got our force 
working on it. I have documents in our 
office—and I am going to talk—no, I will 
not do that. I will not disclose what 
the evidence is. But when we get around 
to it, it will be full and complete for the 
committee to act on. 

The Senator from Maryland has done 
a personal job in investigation on this 
all the way through. He has statements 
from people who are concerned. He has 
statements from people who know about 
it. He has statements from eminent 
people who are not involved in this. He 
is ready to lay the whole matter before 
the committee. But I cannot conduct 
these hearings if I am going to be called 
out of the hearings, and hear a lot of 
arguments about things that are not true, 
when we have important witnesses on 
the stand there. Senators know I am 
in the hearing, and know I cannot be 
in two places at one and the same time. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator has not 
answered the question, and I refuse to 
yield further. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will say about the 
homos r 

Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me 
briefly? 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I should 
like to conclude my remarks. Then I 
will be glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senate be in order for just a minute? 
The Senator should not be asked to yield 
for anything but questions. The situa- 
tion has been permitted to go a long way 
from questions, by speeches being made. 
The Senator from Indiana wishes to con- 
clude his remarks, and will yield only for 


questions. 
Mr. JENNER. I do not want to lose 
the floor. I want to be courteous. I 


want all Senators to have their say, be- 
cause the subject is a very important one. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Senator from 
Indiana had agreed to yield to me for 
a minute, I wonder if he would not, with 
the consent of the Senate, make an ex- 
ception. 

Mr. JENNER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That can 
be done by unanimous consent. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JENNER. Ihave no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McMAHON. It will take me only 
1 minute. In view of the fact that im- 
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portant business kept me from the meet- 
ing of the committee this morning, I 
think I ought to say to the Senate, so 
it will be in the Recor, that I had an 
appointment with the President of the 
United States this morning at 11 o’clock. 
It was a few minutes after 11 when I 
got to see him, and I stayed with him 
about a half hour. It was somewhat 
after 12 o’clock before I got to the com- 
mittee meeting. 

I merely say that so the Recorp may 
be clear that I was engaged in official 
duties, and not taking French leave from 
the work of the committee. But I came 
there just as quickly as I possible could. 

The only vote that was taken, so far 
as the Senator from Connecticut is con- 
cerned, was on whether or not the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin should be given per- 
mission, either in open or in closed hear- 
ings of the cominittee, to cross-examine 
the witnesses before the committee. 
That question had been decided some 
three times before. It was put again by 
the Senator from Maryland just as two 
of the members of the committee were 
on the way out of the room, and we 
called them back in. It was observed 
that that question had been settled be- 
fore; that the members of the commit- 
tee would do the questioning, or their 
counsel, with full liberty to the Senator 
from Wisconsin to present to the coun- 
sel or to the chairman of the commit- 
tee any question that he might like to 
have asked. And, of course, the same 
consideration was given to Lattimore 
and his counsel in open hearings; that 
they could have any questions asked 
they wanted answers to. 

I thought I had better state that for 
the RECORD. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I should 
like to conclude. It will take me only 
afew minutes to do so. I was discussing 
the “Interlocking Directorate of White- 
wash, Inc.” I believe I had gotten down 
to the name of Mr. Seth Richardson, 
who is a law partner of Joe E. Davies, of 
“Mission to Moscow” fame. We have all 
read this in the press, but I thought it 
well to state it. 

Mr. Davies, I think it is well known, is 
the father-in-law of the able senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland who heads the sub- 
committee investigating the charges 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

This same Richardson, Mr. President, 
was chief counsel for the Pearl Harbor 
investigating committee which produced 
one of the greatest whitewashes of the 
entire New Deal and Fair Deal and fairy 
deal administrations, absolving the ad- 
ministration from all blame for the 
blunders for the blunders which plunged 
the United States into World War II. 

Associated with Mr. Richardson on the 
Pearl Harbor investigating staff was 
Samuel H. Kaufman, who later was to 
be the judge whose bias for the convicted 
and traitorous perjurer, Alger Hiss, al- 
most brought about acquittal of Hiss at 
his first trial which resulted in a hung 
jury. 
Let’s look a little deeper, Mr. Presi- 
dent, into the “Interlocking Directorate 
of Whitewash, Inc.” Associated with 
Messrs, Richardson and Kaufman was 
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Edward C. Morgan. Mr. Morgan now re- 
appears in the picture as chief counsel 
for the committee headed by Senator 
Typrncs which is investigating Senator 
McCartHy’s charges. 

I wish, Mr. President, that I could say 
the story ends there, but I ask your in- 
dulgence for further revelations. 

Mr. Lyon L. Tyler, Jr., another member 
of the Tydings committee staff, was a 
member of the investigating staff for the 
Lilienthal investigations. 

The Members of this distinguished 
body will recall, I am sure, the charges 
which were made against Mr. Lilienthal 
when the question of his confirmation 
as Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission was before the Senate. 

The result of the investigation of Mr. 
Lilienthal’s alleged leftist leanings was 
another whitewash. 

But, Mr. President, Mr. Tyler was 
sponsored as an investigator for the 
present Tydings subcommittee by the 
distinguished Sen:.tor from Connecticut 
[Mr. MCMAHON], also a member of the 
Tydings subcommittee which allegedly is 
investigating the charges made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCar- 
THY]. 

So, Mr. President, we have involved in 
the current investigation men who by 
their past experience are well qualified 
in the art of swinging the whitewash 
brush. 

In view of these facts, Mr. President, 
it is understandable that the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland would 
have easy access to facts—access which 
perhaps committee investigators would 
not have. 

Now let us look at what the commit- 
tee has done publicly, at least, so far. 
There seems to be some controversy 
about this matter, but the record will 
speak for itself. 

One of the witnesses appearing in pub- 
lic was Owen Lattimore. 

Owen Lattimore was allowed without 
interruption to speak for 242 hours be- 
fore the subcommittee, with all the ap- 
pendages—press, radio, television, and 
movies—at hand. ` 

During that session, the general coun- 
sel of the subcommittee, Mr. Morgan, to 
whom I have referred, did not make any 
effort to cross-examine or to discredit 
any of the voluntary statements of Lat- 
timore. 

That was in quite a contrast to the 
performance given by the same subcom- 
mittee and the same general counsel 
when Mr. Budenz appeared on the scene. 
The general counsel, Mr. Morgan, was 
most vigorous with Budenz, trying to dis- 
credit and to minimize the force of his 
testimony. 

This time, you see, Mr. President, it 
was Budenz who exposed the Commu- 
nists; and apparently that should not 
be done. 

The able Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], in marked contrast to his 
behavior when Lattimore was the wit- 
ness, ruthlessly interrogated Budenz. 
This time Budenz was giving informa- 
tion to Congress about Communists in 
the Government. It would seem, Mr. 
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President, that perhaps that should not 
be done. 

The Senator from Rhode Island sought 
incessantly to label Mr. Budenz’ evi- 
dence as hearsay, in spite of the fact 
some of the best lawyers in the country 
have pointed out that the nature of Mr. 
Budenz’ testimony was such that it 
would be admissible in court. Also no 
effort was made by the majority mem- 
bers of the subcommittee to elicit infor- 
mation from Budenz or to present his 
testimony in the best light. 

Also, Mr. President, why was Mr. Bu- 
denz being heard in secret session to- 
day? There has been some discussion 
of that matter; but, I say again, the rec- 
ord will speak for itself. 

Will all these facts be brought to 
light? 

Now, let us look at the testimony of 
General Thorpe, another witness whom 
the general counsel of the subcommit- 
tee did not cross-examine. Mr, Morgan 
did not cross-examine General Thorpe. 
Why? General Thorpe appeared as a 
witness for the character of Owen Latti- 
more. Let us look at the facts, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

General Thorpe was not qualified as 
a character witness. In fact, an analysis 
of his testimony shows that he was 
testifying that Lattimore has a bad repu- 
tation, having the reputation of a Com- 
munist, and having been investigated 
three times by Counter Intelligence. 
That was the gist of General Thorpe’s 
testimony—that Lattimore had the repu- 
tation of being a Communist, that he had 


a bad reputation, and that he had been 


investigated three times by the Counter 
Intelligence. Mr. President, a man who 
is not soft on communism in some way 
or at some place is not going to be in- 
vestigated three times by Counter Intel- 
ligence in regard to being a Communist. 

In the course of exchanges between 
Lattimore’s counsel, Mr. Abe Fortas, and 
the chairman of the subcommittee, it 
became apparent that Mr. Fortas had 
consulted with the Senator from Mary- 
land on the presentation of General 
‘Thorpe, much to the surprise of minority 
members of the committee. 

On reading all the testimony, it be- 
came apparent to any reasonable man 
that General Thorpe was brought in 
without good reason or good excuse for 
being there, except only to break the 
force of the Budenz’ testimony. 

Does this act look to full disclosure 
or is it an act looking to whitewash? 

That should be apparent to any fair- 
minded man, I notice that Frank Bie- 
laski is being subpenaed. Why will his 
testimony be taken in secret, as I under- 
stand it will be, without having the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin present—and I hope 
that arrangement will be changed, and 
that the Senator from Wisconsin will 
be present—or without allowing the 
minority counsel to be present? I under- 
stand that the subcommittee has now 
changed that rule, and that now the 
subcommittee will allow the minority 
counsel to be present. I hope so. If 
there is to be a full, fair statement, it 
cannot be had by letting Owen Latti- 
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more make voluntary statements for 
2% hours, without cross-examination 
or questioning, but then almost cross- 
examining the life out of Mr. Budenz. 

Do you see what I mean, Mr. President? 

Are they afraid that if Mr. Lattimore 
were cross-exa’ained, he would make 
significant disclosures? 

Are they afraid that Congress will 
learn what Mr. Bielaski will testify 
then? 

Tunis, too, is in marked contrast to the 
fact that Bella Dodd, a Communist who 
never has foresworn communism and 
who never has expressed a willingness 
to make full disclosure of her experi- 
ences in the Communist Party, is being 
allowed a public hearing. 

This, it seems to me, is being done to 
confuse the whole issue and further to 
discredit Mr. Budenz, whose stature, by 
the way, seems to increase as the days 
go by. 

Mr. President, in all seriousness, I ask, 
How can this investigation be termed a 
fair one, in view of the tactics pursued 
up to date by the three mzjority mem- 
bers of the subcommittee? 

The majority of the subcommittee 
have refused, untii today, to permit the 
minority counsel to examine witnesses. 
The majority of the subcommittee sent 
the minority counsel out of the commit- 
tee meeting today and, I believe, yester- 
day; they would not even let him be 
there. The majority of the subcommit- 
tee have refused, until today, to permit 
subcommittee investigators to examine 
testimony; and the chairman of the sub- 
committee has refused to permit minor- 
ity members of the subcommittee to is- 
sue subpenas. 

This so-called investigation to date 
has been going down a one-way street. 

The dictatorial and arbitrary attitude 
of the chairman of the subcommittee 
and his colleagues has placed handcuffs 
on the minority subcommittee members 
and the minority counsel. 

The question must be asked, Mr. 
President, whether these tactics ac- 
tually strait-jacket what should be a 
fair and impartial investigation into the 
presence of communism in high places 
in our Government. 

Do not they lead to the conclusion that 
even before this inquiry began, it was 
determined by those in power that it 
was to be a whitewash, or perhaps just 
another “red herring”? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no intention of discussing 
matters which have occurred in the sub- 
committee in executive session. 

However, I wish to make clear one or 
two matters, because I fear that a wrong 
construction may be placed on my at- 
titude. 

In reference to certain statements 
which have been made in the last hour 
in the course of this debate, some of 
which I have heard in the last 15 min- 
utes, since I have been here—having 
come here at that time from the sub- 
committee meeting; that is to say, I at- 
tended the subcommittee meeting until 
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about 15 minutes ago—and some of 
which I understand have been made, I 
wish to say that I fear some of them may 
lead to some confusion. 

First, with regard to the question of the 
refusal to permit the Senator from Wis- 
consin to examine witnesses before the 
subcommittee, let me say that I did make 
the statement in the subcommittee, to- 
day, as the Senator from Maryland said 
a moment ago, that inasmuch as the 
committee had last week, by a split vote, 
decided that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin could not attend the meetings, and 
inasmuch as the subcommittee pre- 
viously had decided that neither the 
Senator from Wisconsin nor persons who 
might be regarded as being on the other 
side of the issue would themselves be per- 
mitted to ask questions of witnesses be- 
fore the subcommittee, and inasmuch as 
certain other important decisions were 
reached by the subcommittee yesterday, 
while I was in the State of Iowa, and was 
not present at the meeting, I thought 
before the subcommittee considered the 
question of changing a position which it 
had taken—and of course whether I was 
on the side the subcommittee had taken 
or was on the other side of that question 
was beside the point—the Senator from 
Connecticut, who, as explained, a mo- 
ment ago, was absent, should be present, 
so that all five members of the subcom- 
mittee could be there to make that deci- 
sion—in other words, with the full sub- 
committee present. 

I took the position originally that the 
Senator from Wisconsin, as one of the 
moving forces in the investigation, 
should have the right to examine wit- 
nesses—the same courtesy that has been 
extended time and again to other Sen- 
ators who were not members of a par- 
ticular committee examining into a sub- 
ject. I have taken that position con- 
sistently, and I shall continue to take it 
both in and out of the committee, in this 
matter. I want that clearly understood. 
Any question of the exclusion of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, or of the refusal to 
let him ask questions, did not go to the 
point of decision, but went only to the 
point of getting a full committee to- 
gether before the decision was made. 

Mr, BREWSTER and Mr. McCARTHY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Maine for a question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is my recollection 
not correct that the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations has accorded this 
courtesy rather generally to Senators, in 
matters as to which they were particu- 
larly interested or concerned? I am re- 
ferring particularly to an episode last 
year when I think the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee adopted that procedure. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I remember 
those occasions. It is not my purpose at 
this time to talk at any length, nor to 
discuss various incidents. But I recall, 
as we all recall, many cases in which 
Senators who were not official members 
of the committee were accorded the priv- 
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ilege, and at length, if you please, to in- 
terrogate witnesses in matters in which 
the particular Senators were interested. 

It is on that basis, the basis of prece- 
dent, and on the basis that a committee 
hearing is often the only place where a 
Member of the Senate, who must even- 
tually vote on a question, has any oppor- 
tunity of questioning a witness on the 
subject upon which he is to pass, that I 
rest my opinion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from California for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator will 
recollect, will he not, that in the case of 
the original hearings on the appointment 
of Mr. Lilienthal before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, the joint com- 
mittee, or at least the Senate section of 
it, which was responsible for passing on 
the appointment, extended that courtesy 
to the senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKELLAR] who attended numerous 
sessions? In fact, I think at all the ses- 
sions he was in attendance and ques- 
tioned the various witnesses. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; that is 
correct. That was done by a vote of the 
committee. Moreover, the Public Works 
Committee in the same year extended 
that courtesy to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and to other Senators who were 
not members of the committee. There 
have been too many precedents to can- 
vass here this evening. I merely make 
the statement that it has been done time 
and again, and I can see no reason 
for making any exception in this 
instance. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In order that the 
Record may be kept straight, the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] said 
that, upon the return of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], he 
submitted to the committee the question 
of whether the Senator from Wisconsin 
would be allowed to be present in execu- 
tive session while witnesses were being 
questioned. When the Senator from 
Connecticut returned to the floor he said 
—and I wish the Senator would listen 
to this, if he will, since I should like to 
have the Recorp straight on this—the 
only question submitted after he reached 
the committee was the question whether 
the Senator from Wisconsin should have 
the right to cross-examine. Those are 
two completely different questions. 

I may say that the right to be present 
at executive sessions when my witnesses 
are being examined is very important, 
in that it has a very direct bearing upon 
my ability to get witnesses. The other 
question, the question of my right to 
cross-examine, has an entirely different 
importance; that is, it bears upon the im- 
portance of allowing me to assist the 
committee in developing the facts. I 
shall therefore appreciate very much 


i having the Recorp clear now as to wheth- 
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er the Senator from Maryland submitted 
the question relating to my right to cross- 
examine, or merely the question of my 
right to be present. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, to enable me to reply? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sena- 
tor will frame it in the nature of a ques- 
tion, so I can yield without losing the 
floor, I shall be delighted. 

Mr. McMAHON. The situation was 
rather confusing. . The Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
were almost out of the door. I was about 
to turn. The Senator from Maryland 
said, “Just a minute.” Icame back. He 
said, as I recollect it, “The question has 
arisen about Senator McCartuy’s right 
to question witnesses—not as to Senator 
McCartxHy’s right to be present. It was 
observed that that question has been 
settled two or three times previously,” 
and we broke up. Of course, what went 
on between 10:30 and 12:30, I do not 
know, except it was summarized for me 
quickly by the chairman. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say the 
Senator missed a very interesting session. 

Mr. McMAHON. Very regrettably. It 
was summarized for me very quickly. 
But we went ahead with the examina- 
tion of Mr. Budenz, which we stopped 
at about 20 minutes after 1, having 
started at about a quarter of one. As 
a matter of fact, the question whether 
the Senator from Wisconsin should be 
admitted to executive hearings, to the 
best of the recollection of the Senator 
from Connecticut, has never arisen for 
discussion in the committee, but only 
the question as to whether the Senator 
would be permitted to examine directly 
instead of submitting any questions he 
might have to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. As the Senator knows, that is 
the attitude taken by the committee in 
open hearings. I hope that clears the 
matter up. At least, that is my recol- 
lection of it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Iowa, in view of the 
statements of the Senator from Con- 
necticut—for which I thank him very 
much—whether he will not, in the in- 
terest of getting the witnesses, the 
valuable witnesses, to appear and testify, 
at the next session bring up the motion 
and make it very clear to the Senators 
present—I understand the vote was 3 to 
2 this noon—that if they persist, that is, 
if the committee persists in the decision 
not to allow me even to be present. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator let me interrupt? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. MCMAHON. The Senator has just 
said “If the committee persists” in deny- 
ing the Senator the right to be present. 
In order to persist, it is necessary to 
have had a previous course of action. 

hog McCARTHY,. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McMAHON. To my recollection, 
the only thing that has ever been de- 
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cided, as I told the Senator, was not 
the question of his right to be present. 
So far as the Senator from Connecticut 
is concerned, I have never voted on that 
question. The question was on whether 
the Senator should be permitted to ex- 
amine directly, or should submit his 
questions, that is, any questions that 
occurred to him, through the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for the correction. Let me restate 
it this way: In view of the fact that 
the Senator from Maryland this fore- 
noon refused to present the question— 
that is, the question relating to my right 
to be present, not to cross-examine— 
until the Senator from Connecticut was 
present; in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Maryland apparently feels 
that he did present that question, while 
the Senator from Connecticut was pres- 
ent, and so stated on the floor, I now 
ask the Senator from Iowa, as the senior 
minority Member, whether he will not, 
before the next executive session, bring 
up that matter so as to make sure that 
every Senator present realizes he is vot- 
ing, not on the question of whether I 
shall have the right to cross-examine— 
though I think it is important—but upon 
my right to be present? 

I may say that if the committee con- 
tinues to deny me that right—and that 
right was denied by the chairman this 
morning, the Senator will understand— 
then I shall have no choice but to take 
some action to attempt to develop the 
facts perhaps on the Senate floor, because 
I know what difficulty I have experienced 
in the past in getting witnesses. If I 
cannot even be present while my wit- 
nesses are on the stand, I shall have 
much more difficulty in getting them. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa to push that question, and I cer- 
tainly would not be averse to knowing 
how the Senator from Connecticut would 
regard such a motion at the next session. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. For a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Wisconsin will know tomorrow, after the 
Senator from Connecticut votes, how the 
Senator from Connecticut voted on that 
question. It will be no secret at all from 
the Senator from Wisconsin, from the 
Members of the Senate, or from the 
people of the United States. I have no 
desire to keep secret any action of mine 
in connection with the investigation. I 
shall try, I say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, with some difficulty, it is true, 
to refrain from making comments on the 
Senator’s case until the evidence is in. 
I shall not, except under the most severe 
provocation, be drawn into a discussion 
of the matter on the floor of the Senate 
until, in the opinion of the Senator from 
Connecticut, it is proper to discuss it 
there. I shall endeavor not to be goaded 
into making comments on the matter. I 
think that is the way the investigation 
should be carried on. We have been 
given by the Senate a very disagreeable 
job to do, and it is our obligation, under 
our oaths, to do it. I want to assure 
the Senate, which I think needs no such 
assurance, that that is what I intend 
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to do. I shall endeavor to follow that 
determination until the end of the in- 
vestigation, so that I can at least satisfy 
my conscience. When I sign the report, 
which I hope will be a unanimous report, 
it must be in accordance with the con- 
science of the Senator from the State of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I yield for a 
question. I am being diverted, Mr. 
President, from the real thing I wanted 
to say when I rose. I am a little off the 
track, but I shall yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin for a brief question, so 
that I may finish what I have to say. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Am I correct in 
stating that the committee excluded the 
minority’s counsel not only from the 
right to cross-examine any witnesses, 
but also the right to be present in execu- 
tive session, but that it allowed the ma- 
jority counsel to be present and to cross- 
examine? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Mr. President, 
I am. very hesitant to go into matters 
which have occurred in executive ses- 
sion, when there have been disputes as 
to certain things which have been satis- 
factorily resolved. I was not present 
during the first 15 minutes of the meet- 
ing this morning. I will say that before 
the meeting ended, however, at noon, 
minority counsel was accorded the right 
to attend the executive session. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
answer this question? I think it is very 
important to the Senate and to the coun- 
try. Am I correct in stating that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS], 
without any committee action, in the 
absence of the Senator from Iowa, in 
the absence of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, and in the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, took it upon 
himself to eject the minority counsel 
from the committee room? I think that 
is something which the Senate and the 
country should know. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I feel very 
deeply that in areas in which the sub- 
committee can completely agree, such 
agreement should be sought and should 
be reached. It has not been my inten- 
tion to discuss any disagreements in the 
committee, but I do not want to leave 
any mysterious clouds around the sub- 
committee as to what went on. I am 
sorry the Senator from Maryland is not 
present. I do not like to make state- 
ments in his absence about committee 
action, but in view of the fact that the 
matter has been bandied around, I think 
it is only fair. 

I see the Senator from Maryland now 
entering the Chamber. I had just stated 
that I hesitated to make statements in 
the absence of the Senator from Mary- 
land, and I thought that wherever areas 
of agreement could be reached, they 
should be properly reached. 

The question of committee counsel, 
especially minority counsel, has been 
bandied around a little bit, and I have 
been asked some pointed questions about 
it which I af first said I would rather not 
answer, but I actually think for the gen- 
eral good I perhaps should answer them, 
so there will be no mystery about it, 
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If Iam wrong, the Senator from Mary- 
land can correct me. 

I was not at the meeting during the 
first few minutes this morning. I met 
the assistant counsel, Mr. Morris, in the 
subway as I was coming to the committee 
meeting. He was getting off the car as 
I was getting on it. He said, “I have 
been excluded from the executive meet- 
ing.” I said, “What is the trouble?” or 
something of that kind. He said, “The 
chairman asked me to leave.” I said, 
‘Well, I do not like that.” He said, “He 
asked me to leave.” I said, “Well, I will 
see what the trouble is.” So I went to 
the meeting. The chairman explained 
it in this way: He said he felt that it was 
not a place for the entire staff, but that 
only the chief counsel should be present, 
and he had asked the assistant counsel 
to leave. I felt differently about it. Mr. 
Lattimore was there, as was his counsel. 
Mr. Budenz was there. The Senator 
from Wisconsin was there. I personally 
felt, and, I think, sincerely, that the 
assistant counsel should have been per- 
mitted to remain. The matter was dis- 
cussed at some considerable length, and 
the committee then officially decided 
that Mr. Morris could attend the com- 
mittee meetings. 

That is generally the story. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As a Senator who 
is not a member of the committee and 
who is trying to keep an open mind until 
all the facts are developed, I should like 
to ask this question: Was Mr. Morris, 
the assistant counsel, duly selected by 
the committee at the request of the 
minority members? In other words, is 
he officially holding the position of asso- 
ciate counsel? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He is assist- 
ant counsel and was recommended by 
the minority members of the committee. 
He is officially assistant counsel, with 
Mr. Morgan as the chief counsel of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand 
from the Senator’s statement on the floor 
of the Senate, the duly selected associate 
counsel of the committee was excluded 
from the session while, at the same time, 
the counsel for Mr. Lattimore was attend- 
ing the committee meeting. Is that what 
I am to understand? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is a little 
complicated. At the time Mr. Morris 
was excluded, or was asked to leave the 
executive meeting, it was shortly after 
10:30 this morning. Counsel for Mr. 
Lattimore, and Mr. Lattimore, were per- 
mitted to remain for a substantial period 
of time until it was determined that they 
should themselves leave the meeting. 

I say that I disagreed with the action 
of the committee in excluding Mr. Morris, 
and there was pertinent discussion of 
the matter and it was canvassed all 
around. The net result was that action 
by the committee was taken and Mr. 
Morris was then authorized to attend the 
meetings of the subcommittee. That is 
the story on that question. 

Mr.TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Leaving this matter 
aside for a moment, I may be misin- 
formed, because I was not present at the 
time, but I understand that one of the 
Senators this afternoon said that Mr, 
Budenz was viciously cross-examined. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not be- 
lieve that referred to the meeting this 
afternoon. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To what meeting did 
it refer? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I came in late 
during the statements. I came in shortly 
after the Senator from Maryland arrived. 
It is my understanding that those refer- 
ences were to the open hearings. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If they were, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland asked Mr. Budenz 
only four questions. Furthermore, I 
should like to say that Mr. Budenz had 
to come back for his hat and coat just a 
few moments ago, while I was talking to 
members of the press, and Mr. Budenz, 
of his own volition, said to the members 
of the press present, “I had very cour- 
teous treatment from this committee.” 
So I should like to get a little truth into 
some of the misrepresentations which 
have been flowing out of the committee. 
If the Senator will bear with me half a 
minute more—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
is the Senator indicating in the slightest 
degree that I have misrepresented any- 
thing in my statement? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I had no refer- 
ence to any statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. It was the Senator who 
was speaking, or some other Senator. I 
was not here. However, I should like to 
say that what I have recounted just now 
happened upstairs a few moments ago. 
Mr. Budenz, in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the three press associations, 
said that he has been courteously treated 
by the committee. Certainly he has 
been courteously treated. He has been 
given every consideration. He has been 
asked to present any testimony he can, 
give any information he can, name any 
names he can, give us anything at all 
which will help us with the investigation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am per- 
fectly willing to testify that Mr. Budenz, 
in his appearance before the subcom- 
mittee this afternoon and before lunch, 
was, in his treatment by the committee, 
accorded complete courtesy. Mr. Budenz 
and no one else can complain. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I was present in 
the Senate. I do not think either of the 
two other Senators was present. The 
criticism, as I understood, of the Senator 
who was speaking, who was the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], was not 
directed to the committee. It was of the 
cross examination, as he termed it, by 
committee counsel. I was not present in 
the committee, so I shall not undertake 
to characterize it. Opinions might differ. 
I want the Senator from Maryland to 
know, however, that I believe the “enator 
from Indiana did not criticize the con- 
duct of the committee or of the cross 
“er by the Senator from Mary- 

and. * 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
If the Senator from Iowa will yield fur- 
ther, I will say that I was present when 
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Mr. Morgan cross-examined Mr. Budenz. 
He asked him perhaps 20 or 25 questions, 
His demeanor was calm. Mr. Budenz 
was given ample time to answer all ques- 
tions, as the record will show. 

In addition to what I have just said, 
in response to something a reporter 
asked Mr. Budenz upstairs in my pres- 
ence, Mr. Budenz did not complain about 
his cross examination, referring himself 
directly to that phase of the matter. 

So, Mr. President, if Mr. Budenz is 
satisfied, it seems to me all other people 
who are dissatisfied are going out of their 
way to hamper the investigation. I may 
say, Mr. President, if we are to have dis- 
cussions on the floor of the Senate about 
everything that takes place in the com- 
mittee, while we are trying to run this 
thing down, we may very well lose some 
people whom we could catch. One can- 
not be in two places at the same time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I rose to make 
a 2-minute statement. I have not yet 
got around to making my short state- 
ment. I intended originally to yield for 
a question, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have two ques- 
tions. Am I correct in understanding 
that the minority counsel, while now 
having been granted the right to attend 
executive sessions, is still denied the right 
to examine any witnesses, or to ask any 
questions of any witnesses? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In answer, 
Mr. President, I will say that I do not 
care to consider Mr. Morgan, Mr. Morris, 
or anyone else as minority or majority 
counsel. I would rather consider them 
to be counsel who are attempting to do 
a vigorous job, cleaving right down the 
line in an investigative procedure. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me rephrase 
the question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The fact is 
that Mr. Morgan, as chief counsel, was 
recommended and selected by the ma- 
jority members, and the minority mem- 
bers said, “All right. If you want him, 
that’s all right with us.” Mr. Morris 
was selected by the entire committee on 
the recommendation of the minority 
members of the committee. Mr. Morris 
was not accorded the right to ask ques- 
tions at the last open hearing. No at- 
tempt was made today to have Mr. 
Morris ask any questions. At this hear- 
ing the issue did not come up. So I do 
not know what the attitude of the com- 
mittee will be. I personally think, as I 
thought the other day, that any member 
of counsel should be permitted to ask 
questions in his turn if they occur to 
him in the examination. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Am I correct in 
understanding that the committee took 
action to deny Mr. Morris the right to 
ask any questions of any witnesses, and 
that as of now that action still stands? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The action of 
the committee is this: The matter did 
not come up in executive session. The 
only time it came up, I believe, was dur- 
ing the last open hearing when, after 
Mr. Morgan, chief counsel, had com- 
pleted questioning Mr. Budenz, I sug- 
gested in open hearing that perhaps Mr, 
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Morris, assistant counsel, might have 
some questions to ask Mr, Budenz. Ido 
not recall at the moment—I think the 
record will show—whether it was put to 
a vote at that time. I do recall the 
chairman’s stating that Mr. Morris would 
not be accorded the right to ask ques- 
tions. That is the last time the specific 
question came up. Undoubtedly it will 
be raised again, but it did not come up 
today. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In view of the fact 
that the Senator from Maryland is now 
on the floor—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Please do not 
mix me up again with the Senator from 
Maryland, because, if that should 
happen, the Senator from Maryland and 
the Senator from Wisconsin will keep me 
on my feet for another half hour. I wish 
to sit down. I have only a few things 
to say. 

Mr. McCARTHY. What I am about 
to ask the Senator is important enough 
for him to remain on his feet even if it 
means keeping the Senator on his feet 
for another full hour. In view of the 
fact that the Senator from Maryland is 
on the floor, in view of the fact that he 
had previously informed the Senate that 
upon the return of the Senator from Con- 
necticut he had submitted to the com- 
mittee the question of whether or not I 
would be allowed to be present during 
executive sessions when my witnesses 
were testifying, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Maryland said that a 
vote had been had upon the question and 
that the committee had denied me the 
right, and in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Connecticut subsequently 
came on the floor and said it was not 
true, I now ask the Senator from Iowa 
if he does not think that before the next 
executive session it would be well to bring 
that matter before the subcommittee and 
get final action on it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have already clearly stated my 
position. I have expressed myself re- 
peatedly as believing that the Senator 
from Wisconsin should have the right 
of cross-examination, especially with 
reference to witnesses which he has pro- 
duced in specific cases. I do not want 
to make an issue of this matter, but as 
to whether or not the Senator from Wis- 
consin could remain in executive session 
this morning, that question was thrashed 
about quite a little bit, and just as we 
were breaking up to go to lunch, as the 
Senator from Connecticut said a moment 
ago, there were several of us out in the 
hall and the chairman asked us to come 
back. There was no formal vote taken 
on the question. As I recall, the chair- 
man merely said, “Is there any change 
of policy on the question of Senator 
McCartuy’s staying in the executive 
meeting? Is there any change in 

Mr. TYDINGS. Cross-examining. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I cannot re- 
call whether the Senator said cross-ex- 
amining, but I would not dispute his 
word at all. Everyone was in a hurry 
and no one said anything. My position 


. is well known, and the position of every 
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member is well known. It was not put 
to a formal vote. The chairman said, 
J guess there is no change in sentiment.” 
So we all went to lunch. There was no 
formal vote. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an insertion in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Record at this point a letter dated July 
26, 1946, addressed to “Dear Adolph,” 
signed by James F. Byrnes, a letter about 
which I had told the Senator from Mary- 
land previously. I explained to him that 
this letter was used in all the talks I 
made. I explained to him it contained 
a very clear indication of 205 individu- 
als who were left in the State Depart- 
ment, even though the President’s own 
board said they were bad security risks. 
I asked the Senator from Maryland to 
find out what their names were. I tele- 
graphed the President and suggested he 
find out their names. The Senator from 
Maryland has not done that, for some 
reason, and I think it is not too mysteri- 
ous, 

The Senator from Maryland persists 
in toying with the figures 205 and 57. If 
he will take this letter and read it, and 
take the copy of my speech in the REC- 
orp, he will know I do not have the 
names of the 205. I sent the President 
a telegram during the Lincoln Day tour 
asking him to get those names. I told 
him in the telegram I had the names of 
the 57. So that if the Senator mentions 
this again, there can be no doubt in his 
mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 26, 1946. 

Dear ADOLPH: I have yours of May 24 ex- 
pressing your concern with respect to cer- 
tain allegations made on the floor of the 
House to the effect that “hundreds if not 
thousands of employees have been elimi- 
nated from the State Department by the 
screening committee because of communistic 
leanings or activities or membership.” Such 
statements are incorrect and do a grave in- 
justice not only to the employees of the De- 
partment but to Government employees as 
a whole, the great majority of whom are loyal 
American citizens. I therefore welcome this 
opportunity to answer your specific questions 
in the order in which they are presented. 

1. Pursuant to Executive order, approxi- 
mately 4,000 employees have been trans- 
ferred to the Department of State from vari- 
ous war agencies such as the OSS, FEA, OWI, 
OIAA, etc.; of those 4,000 employees, the case 
histories of approximately 3,000 have been 
subjected to a preliminary examination, as a 
result of which a recommendation against 
permanent employment has been made in 
284 cases by the screening committee to 
which you refer in your letter. 

2. Of the 284 individuals who have been 
the subject of adverse recommendation as 
indicated in (1), above, the services of 79 
have been terminated. 

8. Of the 79 actually separated from the 
service, 26 were aliens and therefore under 
„political disability” with respect to employ- 
ment in the peacetime operations of the De- 
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partment. I assume that factor alone could 
be considered the principal basis for their 
separation. 

4. With respect to the 79 thus separated, 
the following break-down is submitted: 
T— RC .. IE OAS, 26 
Failure to comply with foreign-service 

regulations, such as citizenship for 15 

years prior to foreign assignment and 

other reasons disqualifying the indi- 

vidual for service abroad-——— 13 
Close connections or involvement with 

foreign governments or their organs, 

past records, indicating a high degree 

of security risk, eto. 40 


The Department is equally concerned with 
disclosing subversive activities or associa- 
tions of all kinds, whether Communist, 
Nazi, or Fascist, of any employee, present or 
prospective. 

5. Because of the security considerations 
involved in the mission of the screening com- 
mittee, I-do not feel at liberty to disclose 
publicly the identity of its membership. 
This committee, incidentally, has no power 
or authority to eliminate anyone from em- 
ployment in the State Department. It simply 
makes recommendations which the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration may accept or 
reject in whole or in part in the light of all 
the relevant evidence. 

I hope what I have said above corrects any 
misapprehensions which you may have en- 
tertained as to the Department’s personnel 
policy. Like any other administrative mech- 
anism, it is not perfect. However, I am en- 
tirely clear that it has been fair to the De- 
partment’s employees in its operation. It is 
my firm intention to see that it remains 


fair. 
Sincerely yours, 
James F. BYRNES. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I should like to complete what I have to 
say, which will take me only a couple of 
minutes. 

In the first place, I desire to make clear 
that there are many opinions pro or con 
on many matters in connection with this 
case which I should not express. I am 
still on the jury, as a member of the 
subcommittee. I do not think I should 
make up my mind and form any positive 
conclusions about many of these mat- 
ters, or take positive positions on mat- 
ters of evidence at this time, and I shall 
not do that. At the proper time and 
under the proper circumstances I shall 
not hesitate to express my opinions, 
whatever they may be at the moment, 
about the entire matter. But at the 
present moment I do not want to be un- 
derstood as discussing the merits or the 
demerits of the case. 

I do wish to clarify one matter, Mr. 
President, which has nothing to do with 
the merits or demerits of evidence, but 
I think it has much to do with the me- 
chanics of the investigation. 

I think we should stop confusing the 
American people. The American people 
are profoundly disturbed by the Alger 
Hiss case, for instance. They demand a 
fair and a thorough inquiry into whether 
Communists remain on the Government 
pay roll. Five United States Senators, 
making the present inquiry as the direct 
representatives of the people, have been 
denied access to the Government’s loy- 
alty files. Now an attempt is being made, 
in my opinion, to blame FBI Director J, 
Edgar Hoover for that refusal. 
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The Senator from Maryland has told 
the Senate that President Truman was 
“ready, willing, and anxious to try to 
give us the files.” The Senator from 
Maryland added that the President later 
said, What am Ito do? I do not want 
to go back on the advice of Mr. Hoover, 
who is unalterably opposed to furnish- 
ing the files.” 

The President, in a speech before the 
Federal Bar Association last night, simi- 
larly quoted Mr. Hoover and two others 
as “recommending to me in the strongest 
possible terms that I refuse to make the 
files available.” He had to concede, 
however, that “The decision was mine, 
and I made it.” 

Mr. President, let us look at the record. 
What did Mr. Hoover really say? Here 
are his exact words before the subcom- 
mittee on March 27. He said: 

The question of opening the files of the 
FBI involves a grave matter of principle. 
In taking the position that the files of the 
FBI should remain inviolate, I would not, of 
course, presume to discuss files other than 
those of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


In other words, Mr. Hoover referred 
only to his own files. He had nothing to 
do with suppression of other Government 
loyalty files. So let us keep the record 
straight so that the public can judge. 

I call to the attention of Senators the 
fact that running all through the re- 
fusal to give five Members of the Senate, 
constituting a special subcommittee, the 
right to examine the loyalty files of cer- 
tain people against whom suspicion has 
been cast and charges have been made, 
there is an excuse which is not justified. 
If Senators will read the statements of 
the President and of others, they will 
find that they say that the disclosures of 
these files would be bad for the investi- 
gative system. So far as I know, no hu- 
man being in the Senate has ever asked 
that any of these files be disclosed. 
There is not anyone, on the committee 
or off the committee, who wants to make 
public disclosure of the files or any part 
of them, so far as I know. The only 
thing that has been asked is that five 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States, sitting as an officially appointed 
subcommittee under a resolution of the 
Senate, be permitted to examine, in se- 
cret, if you please, the investigative and 
the loyalty files of certain persons who 
are charged, or against whom strong 
suspicion has been cast by certain 
charges, of either disloyalty or of being 
bad security risks. Yet the publicity 
goes out on every refusal that somebody 
wants to disclose these files, to open them 
up to the public, but no one at any time, 
in the Senate or on any of its commit- 
tees, that I know of, has ever suggested 
that they be made public or open to the 
public. 

Mr. President, we showed the other 
day in an open hearing that between 700 
and 800 people in the various loyalty 
boards throughout the United States and 
on the personnel staffs have full access 
to all the files which are necessary for 
them to have in their particular areas. 
So that there is nothing sacred about 
these files so far as 700 or 800 people 
are concerned. Do not misunderstand 
me, Mr. President. I do not say that 
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these 700 or 800 people have access to 
all the loyalty files of the Government, 
but there is a group of at least seven 
or eight hundred people, including clerks 
and stenographers, who have access to 
the loyalty and to the investigative files 


in connection with the personnel in their 


areas and in their departments. 

Yet five Members of the Senate of the 
United States, appointed especially to 
look into this matter, are refused and 
denied permission to examine secretly 
the files involving the persons who, the 
Senator from Wisconsin states under 
his responsibility as a Senator, will lay 
the foundation and produce the evi- 
dence to support the very serious charges 
which he makes. 

I do not know all the evidence in these 
Cases, but I do say that it is a very spe- 
cious argument, when all manner of per- 
sons in the Government service are per- 
mitted access to loyalty and to investi- 
gative files in their particular depart- 
ments and areas, to say that five Sena- 
tors shall be denied the right to examine 
secretly those files in connection with 
charges the seriousness of which is well 
known to everybody in the United States. 

Again I want to emphasize that no one 

has asked that these files be made pub- 
lic; no one has even suggested that they 
be made public. The Director of the 
FBI, Mr. Hoover, has never said any- 
thing about turning over the files of any 
department except his own. I do not 
believe the President of the United 
States is justified in attempting to blame 
his refusal to turn over the loyalty files 
in other departments upon Mr. Hoover, 
the Director of the FBI, I feel thatisa 
matter which has been greatly confused, 
‘and I believe the record should be kept 
straight about it. I think a disservice is 
‘being done to public confidence when 
these five Senators are refused the right, 
secretly and in confidence, to examine 
the files. 
The Senator from Maryland [Mr. TY- 
DINGS] possesses as many public secrets 
as any man in the Senate, if not more. 
He is in an utterly trusted position. Few 
men in or out of Governmenf are trusted 
with higher secrets than the Senator 
from Maryland. I trust him as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States 
and as a loyal public official, I have con- 
fidence that the Senator from Maryland 
can look into these files without anyone 
feeling that he will break into the news- 
papers and publish what is in them. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon], as Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, has access 
to loyalty files and to secrets that are 
much higher than personnel secrets in 
any loyalty or any other kind of files. 
The Senator from Connecticut has never 
gone out wearing his information on his 
sleeve and telling what is in the secret 
files of the Government, or what any 
secret programs may be which come to 
his attention, as plenty of them do. 

I have served in the same capacity as 
the Senator from Connecticut, as chair- 
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this outrage was strong, it was rebuffed, > 
in effect, by the country to which it was + 


man of the Joint Committee on Atomic . 


Energy. I know how much work there 
has to be done by one in that position, 
how much work goes through one’s 
hands. 
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I do not think anyone will charge the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 


with being flannel-mouthed about public - 


secrets. 

As to the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LopcE], there could be no more loyal 
or able citizen or Member of this body. 
He is one whose patriotic experience en- 
titles him to the highest degree of trust. 

Those four gentlemen, leaving out my- 
self, can be utterly trusted with secrets 
that rise so much higher in importance 
to the people of the United States and 
the destiny of the United States. Yet 
we cannot look secretly at the loyalty files 
to determine whether or not the Senator 
from Wisconsin is right when he says 
many things will be found in these files 
that he cannot produce. I say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it simply is not logical. It does not 
hold water. I think it is a disservice to 
the Senate of the United States and to 
the public, and a disservice to the people 
individually who are involved. I am in 
thorough disagreement with the policy, 

If anyone proposed to make these files 
public, I would defend their secrecy as 
much as would anyone else. But I have 
seen many investigative files. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has seen many 
investigative files. The Senator from 
Maryland has seen many secret docu- 
ments and secret files. 

I think a mistake is being made, Mr. 
President. I think it is a mistake not 
only in the public interest but in the 
interest of the Government and in the 
interest of the individuals who are in- 
volved. It is entirely possible that all 
these matters could be resolved one way 
or the other in the public interest and 
in fairness to individuals in a very short 
time if the ill-advised policy which pre- 
vents our seeing the files in secrecy were 
changed and a little common sense and 
practicality were introduced into the 
matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I could 
prolong the debate and the controversy 
by referring to things which have hap- 
pened here this afternoon, but they are 
so small in proportion to the situation 
which confronts the country and the 
world that I am not going to touch on 
them at the moment. But for a very 
short period—because the subcommittee 
will have another meeting at 7 o’clock, 
and I hope I may get a chance to eat be- 
fore then I want to leave a few thoughts 
for the Members of the Senate who are 
present. The other day a ruthless and 
callous intrigue called a country shot 
down an unarmed American plane and 
took the lives of 10 great American uni- 
formed men. In times gone by I suppose 
an incident of that kind would have 
more quickly evoked action on the part 
of our people. But I suppose there had 
to be the larger calculation for the 
moment of whether or not more harm 
than good might come from precipitant 
action. While our note of protest over 
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Berlin. and, if it takes place, no one can 
predict its final conclusion. 

Across the waters, in the Pacific, things 
have happened which give us all pause. 

Communism, inspired from without 
quite often but active from within, is 
fomenting disturbances in many coun- 
tries all over the world. 

I have made these few general state- 
ments to lay a foundation for an en- 
treaty to this great body of men, the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, we have been taking our 
time here for a long while today debating 
things that, first, never occurred, as to 
whether an assistant counsel, of which 
we have four, should be in a committee 
room, or be out of it; as to whether this 
took place or that took place as a matter 
of procedure; as to whether or not the 
committee voted this way on some phase 
of its investigation. 

Mr. President, I never saw five men—I 
should say four, to eliminate myself, 
though I take the liberty of including 
myself—more devoted and more anxious 
to sift. every bit of evidence in this case, 
than the committee of which I happen 
to be chairman, and which is presently 
engaged in that undertaking. We are 
trying to do it as everyone else would 
do it, because any other committee would 
have the same problem we have. We are 
proceeding in good fellowship. Our dis- 
agreements are relatively minor—not 
more than happen in any other commit- 
tee—and we are proceeding toward an 
objective, to wit: If there are Commun- 
ists in our Government, let us get them 
out. 

I am a little forlorn, after many hard 
days’ work on this matter. Believe me, 
I have worked hard on it. The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], who 
just left the Chamber, has no idea of 
the amount of time and investigation I 
have put on this subject. As I said a 
few days ago, I was up for 2 nights, one 
until half past one and another until a 
quarter of two, working on clues and 
procedures that might turn up pome: 
thing, if it was there. 

Faced with this great threat 2 
without, I ask my colleagues in the future 
to eliminate the petty bickering as to 
whether an assistant counsel sits in the 
Subcommittee room or does not sit there. 
The subcommittee has four assistant 
counsels. Should we ask all of them to 
be present in the subcommittee room? 
They are appointed to investigate, not to 
sit in the hearing room to be entertained 
with the evidence. I have no objection 
to having the assistant counsel who has 
been referred to sit there, but we have 
work to do. There is no use in having 
the Senate instruct us to investigate 
these matters, and then have counsel sit 
in the subcommittee room and listen to 
evidence, rather than go out and run 
down the clues. 

I say that, not in criticism, but by way 
of explanation, only to drive home this 
point. 

If the Senate, which instructed the 


*% subcommittee to do this work, wishes it 
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to pursuing the objective the Senate has 
directed me to pursue, certainly I can- 
not work on that job and do it properly 
if I am to be attacked on the basis of 
false premises, while I am working in the 
subcommittee room, interrogating the 
very witness who is thought to be so im- 
portant in connection with this entire 
investigation. If that is going to be 
done, it will tend, more than anything 
else, to kill the hearing. 

There are some matters which must 
be followed up with reasonable dispatch 
in order to reach the end that is desired. 
We cannot let 2 or 3 days or a week go by, 
after we have started on a certain phase 
of the matter. Evidence must be 
anclyzed quickly, and the available force 
must be assigned to it, before the evi- 
dence for which we are searching is gone. 

So I ask my colleagues to stop being 
Democrats or Republicans, if any of us 
are such, as regards this matter. In the 
face of this urgent threat, let us close 
ranks. I ask all Senators to give the 
subcommittee their support. 

I am only the chairman of the sub- 
committee. In the subcommittee, any- 
thing that is proposed is always fairly 
discussed and, I believe, is rather fairly 
decided. Sometimes in the subcommit- 
tee I have voted with the Republican 
members against the Democratic mem- 
bers. The other day I voted in favor 
of having open hearings, doing so when 
otherwise the vote would have been 
equally divided, with one rarty member 
being on each side of that question. 

I try to be fair and impartial. 

However, if this continued harangu- 
ing and heckling continues on the floor 
of the Senate, it will only prevent us from 
finding a Communist who might be in 
the State Department or anywhere else 
in the Government. 

I ask Senators to give us a free hand 
and to give us their cooperation. If they 
do, Senators can bet their bottom dollar 
that we will find everything that it is pos- 
sible to find. 

However, we cannot make real prog- 
ress if we continually are advised, “The 
subcommittee is being criticized on the 
floor of the Senate, and you had better 
stop the hearing and go down to the floor 
of the Senate.” 

Mr. President, I do not know what next 
month will bring forth. Present grave 
problems are perplexing all the peoples 
of the world. We may be swept off our 
feet into a great adventure which cannot 
be finished until many months of toil, 
sacrifice, blood, and treasure have been 
spent on the battlefield of war. 

I ask my colleagues to stop the con- 
tinual heckling of the subcommittee 
about homosexuals and other matters of 
that kind; and let us get down, first, to 
the matter of investigating any possible 
disloyalty. Obviously, a man may have 
the terrible disease which has been re- 
ferred to, and yet may not be a party to 
foreign espionage or may not be a party 
to deliberately being disloyal to his Gov- 
ernment. Of course, it is a risk to have 
in the Government service persons who 
are afflicted with that disease. Never- 
theless, our first job is to get out of the 
Government service the Communists and 
the Red spies. If we are sincere, we 
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should not obscure that job by bringing 
in incidental matters, for we can take 
care of them when we have more time 
to do so. 

Mr. President, we are pursuing the 
Communist phase of this matter. We 
have only so many hours each day which 
we can devote to it. 

I appeal to my colleagues, to the press, 
and to the American people to let us 
alone, and let us go through with the 
investigation. 

I no sooner came out of the subcom- 
mittee room this afternoon than I was 
met by several representatives of the 
press, who said to me, “I understand 
that ‘the finger’ has been put on a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee” for this, that, 
or the other—designating a certain in- 
cident. 

I do not care to comment on whether 
it is true or false; I shall not do so. I 
do not want anyone to draw any infer- 
ences about it from what I am about to 
say. 

However, from talking to representa- 
tives of the press, I know that sometimes 
there appear in the newspapers, on the 
following day, intimations regarding 
things which we in the subcommittee 
have barely begun to examine. Some- 
times such stories appear in the press 
before we even can begin to look into the 
matter. Before we can examine into it, 
a big story appears in the newspapers, 
blocking us from obtaining or making a 
sound, intense, and decisive investiga- 
tion. ; 

So I ask my colleagues to have a little 
patience with us. We cannot please 
everyone. 

I have served on committees ever 
since I have been in Congress, and fre- 
quently I have been displeased with the 
action or with the procedure. 

However, we must move ahead. The 
big and the important matter is not 
whether it is Tuesday or Wednesday or 
whether there were six persons in the 
subcommittee room or four persons in 
the subcomimttee room, or whether this 
person or that person was in it or was 
out of it. The important matter and 
the important question is whether the 
subcommittee is trying to run down all 
the evidence. I say it is, just as quickly 
as it can work to it. 

Mr. President, I am a little fed up with 
such stabbing in the back, when I am 
devoting almost every hour of my time 
and every effort I can make and every 
ounce of sincerity in my being and every 
desire of my heart to drive these infernal 
a out of our Government, if they are 

If this bickering in the press does not 
stop, Senators will not find out what they 
set out to find. If Senators are really 
sincere, there will be more silence in the 
newspapers, and more of a basis for de- 
terminations of fact in the deliberations 
of the subcommittee. 

When we think of the developments 
which may occur by next month and 
all of their frightful possibilities, I say 
to the Senate, Mr. President, that we 
have worked together here through some 
stormy days. Let us close ranks. Let us 
end this smallness, this littleness. Let 
us dig in and get the truth, and let the 
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truth speak for itself. Let us end this 
political bickering. 

Mr. President, I say now what I have 
said before: let the chips fall where they 
may, but let us have the truth for our 
authority, rather than the authority for 
the truth. There is too much authority 
on the outside for the truth, and not 
enough truth for the authority, in the 
deliberations of the subcommittee and 
in connection with its ramifications and 
its impact on the country. 

In every case we have summoned, as 
soon as the committee could find time 
to do so, any witness whose testimony 
before the subcommittee has been re- 
quested by anyone. There has not been 
a single instance of failure on the part 
of the subcommittee to issue orders to 
its staff to run down to the end of the 
road any piece of evidence which has 
been submitted by anyone. The door of 
the subcommittee room is wide open. If 
anyone knows 205 card-carrying Com- 
munists now in the State Department 
and known to Secretary Acheson, as has 
been alleged, let that person come for- 
ward with the names and facts, and we 
shall throw such persons out within the 
week. If anyone knows 57 card-carry- 
ing Communists now in the State De- 
partment and known to Secretary Ache- 
son, as has been alleged, let that person 
come forward and make those charges, 
and we shall go into them; and if they 
are sustained, we shall throw out such 
persons. 

If anyone knows 81 unsafe persons, 
81 security risks, the door to the sub- 
committee room is open, and let that 
person come forward with his evidence. 

But let us end this wild charging in 
the newspapers about something that is 
said to be in the files, files which not 
one Member of this body could possibly 
have seen. How could any Member of 
this body know what is in the files if no 
Member of this body has ever seen them? 
Yet the country is told what is in the files. 
Baloney! How would anyone know what 
is in the files? Has any Member of this 
body, has any witness who has come 
before us, ever said, “I have seen the 
files?” No. How can one tell what is in 
them if he has not seen them? And, if 
there are photostats, and one is sincere 
about it, why in the name of common 
sense do not the photostats come into 
G-23, the committee room, where we can 
go over them? 

I have some evidence which is very 
pertinent to many things I have said here 
this afternoon, evidence which not an- 
other member of the committee knows, 
up to now. It will be a rather interest- 
ing bit of evidence, which I think will be 
supported amply; so those who are mak- 
ing wild charges had better watch their 
step. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in the 
light of what has been said within the 
past few minutes, I have decided to take 
the floor for the first time in defense of 
the position I have taken relative to the 
investigation of subversives, not only 
respecting card-carrying Communists, 
but, in view of the statement made by the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland, 
about those who are making statements 
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about homosexuals. I desire to make my 
position plain. 

I have always admired the Senator 
from Maryland. I think he is a man of 
great ability. He has much seniority. 
He sits on the most important commit- 
tees. He can be trusted with secrets, 
But he has charged this afternoon that 
a great many reckless statements have 
been made. He has brought politics into 
this matter with all the subtlety at his 
command, and that is not the hind of 
investigation the American people seek, 
in the endeavor to eliminate subver- 
sive elements from the Government. 

The Senator from Maryland does not 
have a corner on the truth; yet I say he 
is a very truthful man. But others of 
us also are truthful. If the Senator rises 
on the floor and makes a wild statement 
that someone has only given a part of 
the light of truth, it is not becoming the 
dignity nor the respect nor the character 
of this great man from Maryland; not at 
all. So, if there have been any wild, 
reckless statements, believe me, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Cenator has contributed to 
them this afternoon. 

I did not hear any wild statements 
made here, or statements that were abso- 
lutely untruthful, by the Senator from 
Indiana or by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, a man who has been smeared, a man 
who is fighting to the last ditch for his 
own character. The Senator from Mary- 
land has no corner on truth. He has no 
corner on patriotism. Ah, he waves the 
flag whenever there is a crisis. He has 
no corner, Mr. President, if you please, 
on committee investigations, either. 
Other committees of the Senate are do- 
ing good work, and we are not having all 
the difficulty with them that we are hav- 
ing with this one. If the Senator from 
Maryland and his committee want to do 
a job, as I have said before on the Senate 
floor, they must forget the Senator from 
Wisconsin, they must forget whether it 
is 57 names, 200 names, or whatever the 
number may be. They must carry out 
the provisions of the resolution and give 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica full and complete investigation of 
persons in the Government who have 
been or who are disloyal to the United 
States of America. That is the mandate 
of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And that is what we 
are doing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment, I 
have the floor. I am not going to yield 
until I get through with these remarks. 
I have waited a long time. I have been 
patient. I was rather patient yesterday. 
I wanted to keep my mind open. But 
many things have been said here, Mr. 
President, which will have to be an- 
swered. “Reckless statements—reckless 
statements” we have heard. Ah, it is 
ringing in my ears. 

Who made the most reckless statement 
that has ever been made, I think, by an 
American citizen? I have always re- 
spected the Office of the President of the 
United States. It is the greatest office 
in the world. And I have always had a 
wholesome respect for any man holding 
that office. That is true today, and no 
one can deny it. I think highly of the 
personality of the First Lady of the land, 
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who comes from the Middle West, and 
I have never said one unkindly thing 
about the man who occupies the Pres- 
ident’s Office. I differ with him, cer- 
tainly. I do not agree with his socialistic 
program, and I intend to fight it to the 
last ditch; but I intend to be honorable 
about it. 

Let me remind Senators that the Pres- 
ident charged that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Wuerry] were agents of the Kremlin. 
That was the most reckless statement 
ever made by a President of the United 
States. Talk about reckless state- 
ments—how would any Senator like to 
have that said about himself? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would not like it, if 
the Senator will allow me to answer his 
question. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is the most reckless 
thing I ever heard. Let the President 
prove it. I will put my patriotism, my 
honor, my character, my religion against 
that of other Senators, I care not who 
they are, who are bragging about the 
truth, bragging about their patriotism, 
and all that goes with it. I have cited 
one reckless statement. What is the 
next one? 

Yesterday the President of the United 
States said there was neither a Commu- 
nist nor a subversive in Government that 
he knew about, and that, if there were, 
he would discharge him. Very well. 
There is a Committee on Appropria- 
tions which has worked on this matter 
for about 3 years, I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I have got it all. 

Mr. WHERRY. I know something 
about it. The junior Senator from Ne- 
braska was the man who handed 27 
names to Secretary Byrnes, who started 
out to do a good job. But those in charge 
of the matter in the Department have 
been stymied. I know, because the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has been doing a pretty good 
job of investigating, since the Senator 
has had this pantomine show in the Sen- 
ate caucus room. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I suggest that if the 
Senator will wait until it is over, he will 
find it was not a pantomine show. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not going to 
wait. It is a pantomime show, and the 
Senator cannot deny it. All that has 
been done is to try MCCARTHY, who has 
not even been given a chance to examine 
his witnesses. Witnesses have been al- 
lowed to come before the committee, and 
the flag has been wrapped around them 
while they tell how their ancestors came 
over on the Mayflower. They are then 
rubber-stamped and cleared, and that is 
all there is to it. It is not an investiga- 
tion. It does not bear even the earmarks 
of an investigation. 

I want to say now that the President 
was wrong, yesterday. There is a com- 
mittee which has been working just as 
diligently as has this particular subcom- 
mittee, but not with fanfare, conducting 
its hearings in executive sessions, the 
best way they could. Iam now privileged 
to say—and I am going to say it—that 
within the last 30 minutes I have been 


informed by the head of a Government 
agency that the man against whom the 
Senator from Wisconsin made a charge 
on the Senate floor this afternoon has 
finally resigned, and his resignation is 
going to be accepted within the next day 
or two. It is my belief that had the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin accomplished noth- 
ing more than that one thing, it would 
be worth the effort, the chagrin, the em- 
barrassment, the charges, and all the 
smear to which he has been subjected. 
I am proud to be associated with a man 
who is doing his level best to clear this 
country of Communists and moral per- 
verts in the Government. 

That is not all. Mr. President, there 
will be other resignations. The one to 
whom I have referred is not the only man 
in high place in the Government who 
the President said was not there. Alger 
Hiss would never have been thrown out 
of Government had it been necessary to 
depend upon this administration. Alger 
Hiss would not be out of Government if 
we had had to depend upon Mr. Acheson 
to clean his own house. 

So, Mr. President, I shall continue as 
an American citizen and as the junior 
Senator from Nebraska to do everything 
I can to clean out moral perverts and 
subversives from Government; and I am 
willing to be associated with any man 
who has the courage of his convictions 
in an endeavor to accomplish that ob- 
jective. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WirtnHers in the chair). If there be no 
reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Dillon S. Myer, of Ohio, to be Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Gregory F. Noonan, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Daniel N. McEniry to be United States 
marshal for the southern district of 
Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be notified of all nom- 
inations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 
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RECESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate stand in re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, April 26, 1950, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 25 (legislative day of 
March 29), 1950: 


IN THE Amn FORCE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force, under 
the provisions of sections 502 and 509 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those officers 
whose names are preceded by the symbol 
(X) are subject to physical examination 
required by law. All others have been ex- 
amined and found physically qualified for 
promotion. 

To be captains, USAF 

Anderson, John Richard, x 

Aumer, Thurman Donald, 

Bailey, James Monroe, J. 

Barnett, James Willis 

Bashor, Owen Hale, 

Beall, Max Thompson, 


Benevent, Foch Joseph, 
XBertholf, Donald Forrest, 
Biedul, Chester Anthony 


x Brown, Charles Wesely, 
X Brown, Jerry Woodward, 


Condon, Robert William, 
Conklin, William David, 


Cox, Henry McNutt, Jr., 
Craig, Charles White, 
Culp, Charles Henry, 
Cunningham, Donal Blair 
Dargue, Donald Salmon, 
Dauteull, Donat Francois, 
Davis, John McArthur, 
Dent, Richard Emil, Jr., 
Deutsch, David Ernest, B 
Dowell, Ralph Harrison, Jr 
Drake, Donald Varner, 
Dugi, August Henry, 
Dunn, William Edward, 
Duval, Don Woods, E 
Eastman, Phillips, Jr., 
Edwards, Paul Hartley, E 
Estes, Melvin Anderson, 
Falk, David Mortimer, 
Ferguson, James Harvey, 
Fielder, Benton, Jr., E 
Fisher, Alfred Kremer, B 
Fitzwater, Charles Edward, 
Fletcher, Henry Merritt, Jr., 
Freeman, Elmer Clayton, 
Frisbie, Norman Horace, 
Fry, Wallace Jiles, Jr., 
Gaither, John Martin, 
Galas, David Emanuel, E 
Garlitz, William Bryan, Jr 
Gates, Floyd Alonzo, E 
Gay, Greenwood George, 
Gifford, William Edward, 


'X Rhodes, Bernard Clair, 
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Gullion, Allen Wyant, Jr., Ezz 
Hall, Zane Grey, E 
Hambrick, George Oakie, E 
Hamilton, Richard Edelen 
X Heath, Robert Handley, E 


Hendon, Allen Hubert, 
Hill, Kenneth Douglas, 


Jacobs, Eugene Warren, — 
Jennings, William Morris, 
X Jones, Joseph Wester, Jr., 


Keeling, David Woodrow, E 
Knowles, Harold Ferguson, 
Kuertz, Robert Richard, 
Lackens, Edwin Barger, 
Laedtke, Elmer Carl, JE 
XLawrence, Ralph Brown, 
Lawson, Delbert Roman 
Leffel, Harold Samuel, F 
Lemak, Frank, 
Lewis, Howard Jackson, 
Lewis, Melford Walter 
Lindberg, Carl Albert, f 
X MacCauley, Hugh Bournonvil 
MacDougall, Joseph Elbert, 
MacKenzie, Robert Francis, 
MacMullin, Robert John, 
McAdam, Richard Curry, 
McClure, Robert Dugald, 
McGregor, Jack Kenneth, 
McIntyre, Brandt, 
McIntyre, Donald Edwin, 
McKinney, Walter Allen, 
McLaren, John Paterson, 
McMullen, Frank McCoy, 
Mann, William Latimer, f 
Mansfield, Cliff DeForrest, 
Marsh, Franklin Charles, 
Martin, William Wintle, 
Mayo, William Everett, 
Meline, Ralph Edwin, 
Melvin, Robert Tolar, Jr., 
Mish, Charles Clarke, 
Moffitt, Joseph Clark, 
Moore, Robert Bruce, B 
Morfit, Charles Beverly, E 
Morgan, Thomas Elder, Jr. 
Munro, David Duncan 3d, 
Myrick, Jesse Lee, 
Naylor, William Edward, Jr. 
Neubarth, Paul Richard, E 
Nicholson, Hubert Lama 
X Novak, Jack Conrad, § 
Nutting, Elmer Wharton, 
x O’Brien, Lawrence George, 


Oliver, Thomas Kilbu 
Opper, LeRoy Charles, 
Osborn, Carlos Ralph, 


Pamperien, Roka Doyal, 
Parker, Richard “enry, 
Patterson, Edward Horace, 
Patterson, John Vance, Jr., 


Peebles, Farley Edward, — 
Pennstrom, John Howard, 
X Phillips, Maurice Francis, 
Philpott, Jammie Mendal, 
Porter, George Erskin, 
Porter, Jack Victor, 
Prahler, Robert Henry, * 
Price, Ernest Collier, Eere. 
Pugh, James Rival, Ir,, E 
X Renth, Edward Julius, Jr., 
Riser, William Wallace, Jr., 


Ritter, Henry William, - 7 
Roberts, Benjamin Arthur, 


Robson, Brian Peart, 
Ruby, Vincent Miller, 
Rudat, Fred Otto, 
Russell, Thomas Pitkin 2 


Shaddix, Winans Cornell, 
Sherrill, Estes Bailey, 
Shively, George Knox, 
Smith, Hubert, Jr., 
Smith, James Bascom, 
Smith, Larry Wendel, 
Smith, Luther Jackson, Jr., 
Snyder, Richard Concklin, 
Sparrow, Harry Ira, E 
Stanfield, Donald Neil, 
X Steele, Gordon Hall, Jr., 
Stein, Winfield Marshall, 
'XStephens, William Loyd, 
Stevens, Blythe Elmo, 
Stewart, Dana Woodfin, Jr 
Struble, Raymond Harlan 
Swaim, Howard Lee, $; 
Taylor, Franklin Woody, 
Taylor, Vernon Johnson, 
Thompson, Walter Reedy, 
Tisdale, James William, Jr., 
Trail, Reo Clinton, 
Vance, Lewis Ingram, 
Waage, Amos Ernest, Eeeea 
X Walls, Le E., 


Walsh, Roy Michael, B 
X Ward, John Davis, E 


White, James Henry, 
White, William Ted, 


Wilson, Mathew Robert, Ẹ 
Wilson, Stephen cheney, } 2 
Wilson, Theodore Allen 
Winkel, John Leslie, 
Yockey, Donald Jay, 
Yoder, Richard Allen, 
Young, Earle Harrison, 
Ziegelgruber, Lee Roy 
Zukerberg, Harry, E 
Zuppann, Lloyd, Jr., 
Zweifel, Harold John, 
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The following-named officers for promotion 
in the United States Air Force under the 
provisions of sections 502 and 508 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those officers 
whose names are preceded by the symbol X 
are subject to physical examination required 
by law. All others have been examined and 
found physically qualified for promotion. 


To be first lieutenants, * 


Anderson, Leland George, 
Arnold, Howard Brown, Jr. 
Babbitt, Robert Paul, E 
Beckelman, Robert Allan, 
Bellovin, Milton, E 
Bentley, Ralph Locker, 
Biggs, Buford Bernell, E x 
Blanchard, Felix Anthony, Jr., 
Breedlove, James Went P 
Brennan, Herbert Owen, 
Carpenter, William Spencer, Jr 
Chamberlain, Milton Jay, 
Christensen, Leland Dale, 
xX Ciamprone, William Carl, 
Coates, Arthur Emmett, Jr., 
Cofield, Egbert Haildane, Jr., 
Colburn, James Edward, E 
Coolbaugh, James Smith, Ea 
Cottongim, John Edward, 
Coyne, John Martin, Jr. 
Crowe, Forest Willard, 
X Dell, George Martin, E 


Dicker, Gordon Kendrick, ę 
Dunham, David Michael, 
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Fuchs, Cecil Edward, 
Gainey, Homer Perry, Jr., 
Garrabrants, Edson Leonard 
Gausche, Dean Stevens, E 


Goldsborough, George Tet Jr., E 
Gould, Alan Henry, 
Gray, William Wright, 


Gregorie, Edmund Mortimer, Jr., 
Griffith, Robert Blake, 
Griffith, Wallace Hull, F 
Guice, John Thompson, 
Haas, Robert Maurice, E 
Halligan, Robert Fletcher, 
Harrington, George Fred, 
Heironimus, James David 
Helling, Donald Clement, 
Herrick, Park Brown, Jr., B 
Hightower, Edwin Conner 
Hill, Charles William, ges 
Hoffman, Robert Earl, 
Hudgins, Andrew Leon, 
Hudson, Frederick Gray 3d, 
Jacoby, Frederick Walter, E 
Jarvis, David, 
Johnson, Walter Edward 
Johnston, Joe Dean, E 
Kaericher, Kermit Clifton, 
Kain, Harry Richard, 
Keck, Robért Edward, B 
Kennedy, John Leroy, Jr., 
Kettner, Robert Eugene, 
Kinevan, Marcos Emmet 
Kirby, John Jay, Jr., E 
Knauss, Frederick John, 
Kremser, Frank Joseph, Jr., 
Kuykendall, William Thomas, 

x Lajeunesse, Conrad Norman, 
Lamattina, Frank Joseph, 
Landis, Kenneth Moore, 
Larsen; Hewitt Chemnitz, 
Learmonth, Allen Franklin, 
Leech, Charles Kennicott 
Lerohl, John Kenneth, 
Lilley, J. Robert, E 

X Litt, Donald David, 
Lowry, John Joseph, 
Lundy, Einar Glenn, 
McClure, Richard Alexis, 
McKim, James Crawford, E 
Mallory, John Stevenson, Jr 
Mock, John Edwin, 
Monahan, Thomas Vincent, 
Moore, Robert Burns, B 
Munroe, Willard Noble, 
Murphy, John James, 
Murrin, Ralph Calvin, 


Odell, David Anicker, 
Palmer, Jack Merrill, 
Pearce, Jack Vernon, 


Robertson, Edwin — 

Ryan, James Edward 

„ Sapowith, Alan David, OOX 
Sattem, Robert, E 
Schlegel, Lee n 
Scoville, Winston Ousley, 

Scowcroft, Brent. 

+ Shields, Charles Edward, Eese 

; Simon, King D, 

F Staszak, Leonard Anthon 

X Stevens, Leslie Robert, E 
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Weaver, Douglas Crowther, Jr 
White, Robert Wilson, E 
X Wojciehoski, Gerald Joseph 
Woldenberg, William James, 
Wright, Frederick Malcolm, 
Young, John Mackay, Eg 
Zimmer, Clifford George, Jr., 


The following-named officers for ae 
in the United States Air Force under the pro- 
visions of section 107 of the Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947. The officers nominated 
for promotion have been found professionally 
and physically qualified for promotion as re- 
quired by law. 


To be captains, Air Force nurse 
Bernard, Erin Langford 
Lott, Inez T., 
Nigro, Elaine M 
Roche, Florence T. 
Note.—The officers nominated for promo- 

tion to captain and first lieutenant will com- 
plete the required 7- and 3-years’ service, 
respectively, for promotion purposes during 
the month of June. Dates of rank will be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 25 (legislative day of 
March 29), 1950: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Dillon S. Myer to be Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

THe Tax Court OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following-named persons to be judges 
of the Tax Court of the United States for 
terms of 12 years from June 2, 1950: 

Charles R. Arundell, of Oregon, 

John W. Kern, of Indiana, 

Clarence V. Opper, of New York, 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Hon. Gregory F. Noonan to be United 
States district judge for the southern district 
of New York. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Daniel N. McEniry to be United States mar- 
shal for the southern district of Iowa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 1950 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, may 
this moment of fellowship with Thee in 
prayer be for us a cleansing of heart 
and a surrender of our wills to a mind 
infinitely wiser than our own. 

Grant that in times of darkness and 
discouragement, when we are challenged 
by problems whose solution is far beyond 
human wisdom, Thy truth may be our 
light and Thy presence our joy and 
strength. 

May we daily walk without fear in the 
way of Thy wise and holy command- 
ments. Inspire us to labor in faith and 
in faithfulness for the fulfillment of all 
high ideals, pure motives, and heroic en- 
deavors after peace and righteousness. 

In the name of the Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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ELIZABETH AND LAWRENCE WONG 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 1861) for 
the relief of Elizabeth and Lawrence 
Wong, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, and 
insert “That, for the purpose of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, Elizabeth Wong 
and Lawrence Wong, stepchildren of Kwai 
Lun Wong, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien minor children of 
Kwai Lun Wong, a citizen of the United 
States, and shall be deemed to be nonquota 
immigrants within the purview of sections 4 
(a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS, WALTER K. MIYAMOTO 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1862) for 
the relief of Mrs. Walter K. Miyamoto— 
formerly Miyoko Takahashi—with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “immedi- 
ately issued an immigration visa upon appli- 
cation hereafter filed” and insert “granted 
the status of a nonquota immigrant.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. KATSUKO NAKAHARA HUNTLEY 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4857) for 
the relief of Mrs. Katsuko Nakahara 
Huntley, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. ; 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out all after “be” 
down to and including “filed” in line 3 and 
insert “granted the status of a nonquota 
immigrant.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


1950 


MRS. TSUNEKO SHIMOKAWA GUENTHER 


Mr. WALTER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5580) for 
the relief of Mrs. Tsuneko Shimokawa 
Guenther, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out lines 8 to 11, inclusive, and 
insert “be, for the purposes of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, deemed to be 
a nonquota immigrant.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes today, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FISHERIES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Fisheries of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries may sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection, 


THE PRESIDENT'S VISIT TO IOWA 


Mr. LeCompte. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States will cele- 
brate his birthday on May 8, and the 
people of Iowa are very happy over the 
fact that most of that day will be 
spent in Iowa, and from every farm, 
industrial plant, coal mine, business 
house, home, factory, in villages and 
cities the people will be singing Happy 
Birthday to You. The President will 
speak in Iowa three times on May 8, at 
Burlington, at Ottumwa, where a very 
large meeting will be held and probably 
the principal Iowa address will be given, 
and at Creston. The A. F. of L. bakers of 
Ottumwa are already planning to bake 
the most elaborate birthday cake that 
has even been seen in Iowa, and it will 
be presented to the President by a little 
girl from the orphans’ home at Ottumwa, 
Citizens of Iowa hope that the beautiful, 
gracious, and charming first lady, Mrs. 
Truman, will accompany the President 
on his western tour and that their fine 
and talented daughter may also be in 
the party in Iowa. The President, 
being a middle westerner himself, knows 
of the genuine hospitality of middle 
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western people and all good citizens of 
Iowa join in the greetings and best 
wishes for the President on his birthday 
May 8. 


BROADCASTING OF BASEBALL GAMES 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House a situation that, on 
Sunday, was a new one for many base- 
ball fans of the major leagues living in 
Hartford, Conn. and vicinity. Local 
radio stations, I understand, were pre- 
vented from relaying the broadcasts of 
the National or American League base- 
ball games because the Springfield, 
Mass., professional baseball team, a 
minor league, was playing one of its 
contests. A game being played, simul- 
taneously, in the majors at Boston could 
not be heard because the original broad- 
casting station was not of sufficient 
power to allow direct tuning and good 
listening. 

Apparently, a new rule in organized 
baseball dealing with the broadcasting 
of games within an area of 50 miles from 
another club’s home base is prohibited 
without the ball club owner's consent. 
Other areas throughout this Nation 
where baseball is our national pastime 
may be similarly affected and I would 
appreciate notice to that effect. Mean- 
time, I shall confer with the Federal 
Communications Commission and the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice to ascertain what can be done in 
the matter in order that all these fans 
and especially war veterans confined to 
the Newington and Rocky Hill Hospitals 
may be able to listen to the games of 
their choice. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Reconp and include two 
articles from the Washington Post. 

Mr. FUGATE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include some extraneous 
material. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
editorials and newspaper items. 

Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in four instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter and a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial, 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record and include the 
first of a series of articles to appear in 
the Washington Times-Herald by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop. 

I intend, Mr. Speaker, to ask permis- 
sion to insert each of these articles as 
they appear. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COUDERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial, with 
reference to the hat situation in Dan- 
bury and Norwalk, Conn. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. GRANAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No, 140] 


Barrett, Pa. Havenner Powell 
Battle Hébert Quinn 
Bennett, Fla. Heffernan Rains 
Boiling Heller Ramsay 
Boykin Herlong Reed, III. 
Carlyle Jenison Rich 
Case, S. Dak, Jenkins Riehiman 
Cavalcante Jones, N. C. Roosevelt 
Celler ee Sabath 
Chatham Kennedy Secrest 
Chudoff Keogh Simpson, III 
Crosser Kunkel Smathers 
Davenport LeFevre Smith, Kans, 
Davies, N. Y Lodge Smith, Ohio 
Dolliver Lucas Steed 
Douglas Martin, Iowa Wagner 
Fisher Michener Wheeler 
Gilmer Miles Whitaker 
Granger Miller, Nebr. White, Calif. 
Grant Morgan Wilson, Ind. 
Hagen Nixon Wood 
Hall, Norton 

Edwin Arthur Pace 
Harden Pfeifer 
Hardy Joseph L. 
Hart Plumley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 359 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951— 

DEPARTMENT OF LABCR AND FEDERAL 

SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7786, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday it had completed 
chapter IV of the bill. General debate 
will now be had on chapter V. Under 
the order of the House of April 21 gen- 
eral debate on this chapter is limited to 
1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this chapter deals with 
annual appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the National Mediation Board, 
the Railroad Retirement Board, and the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, for the fiscal year 1951. 

The subcommittee in charge is com- 
posed of my distinguished colleagues, 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Heprick], the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. McGratu], and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Keere], and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner]. 

We started hearings on the estimates 
of appropriations on January 9, 1950, 
and we sat for about a month and a 
half nearly every day, listening to the 
testimony of the various officials who 
appeared in support of the requests, ask- 
ing questions, seeking information as to 
the basis of and need for the funds 
sought. 

I do not believe that in my 10 years in 
Congress I have ever worked with a more 
conscientious or a more industrious 
group of Members than we have on this 
particular Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions. Their attendance at the com- 
mittee meetings was 100 percent. They 
were there at all times. We met at 10 
o’clock in the morning and sat until 
12:30; we resumed again at 2 o’clock 
and sat until 4:30 or 5:30 every day. 
After we had completed the hearings, 
we sat down and marked up the chapter 
now before us today. With two or three 
exceptions, I think we have done a good 
Job. It was a job that took a great deal 
of time and a job that was not an easy 
one to do. I know it would have been 
more difficult to come to you today with 
the recommendations in this chapter if 
we had not had the services of what I 
personally believe is one of the best clerks 
in the House at the present time, that 
is our clerk, Mr. Paul Wilson, assigned 
to this subcommittee. 

I think this is one of the most diffi- 
cult chapters of the appropriation bill 
to handle. It has more public appeal, 
in my opinion, than any other part of 
the appropriation bill. I know it is one 
of the most difficult chapters in which to 
show economy, for out of total budget 
estimates of $2,462,072,500, $1,794,000,- 
000, or about 72 percent, appropriation is 
involved in just two items. One item, 
$1,200,000,000 for public-assistance 
grants to States, we have no control over 
at all. The basic statute controls this 
appropriation. 
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The other large amount over which we 
have no control is $594,000,000, repre- 
senting the net appropriation of specific 
railroad retirement tax collections to the 
retirement trust fund. 

Then there are certain other grants 
to States in the Federal Security Agency 
over which we have practically no con- 
trol over at all. About 93 percent of the 
estimates for the Federal Security 
Agency are for grants and benefit pay- 
ments of one kind or other. So you can 
see by analyzing the make-up and na- 
ture of the items and then comparing 
the amounts with the total recommended 
reductions, as set out in the report, that 
this subcommittee was very economy- 
minded in reporting this chapter of the 
bill to the House. In fact, I must say 
that it was so economy-minded that the 
committee cut more out of the bill than 
I as chairman liked. I know that 
amendments will be offered this after- 
noon, or tomorrow, to increase certain 
items under the Public Health Service, 
I shall support these amendments, be- 
cause in good conscience I cannot go 
along with the cuts that the majority of 
the committee made in the mark-up of 
the bill. When these amendments are 
offered to the Public Health Service it is 
my intention as chairman of the sub- 
committee to support them. 

The first part of the chapter is the 
Labor Department. The totals for this 
Department show a rather large in- 
crease over a year ago, but the responsi- 
bility for that increase rests on the ac- 
tion of the Congress in transferring the 
Bureau of Employment Security from 
the Federal Security Agency to the La- 
bor Department. This accounts for 
about $184,000,000 of this chapter. 

The budget estimates for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for 1951 total $220,014,700. 
The committee has seen fit to cut this 
total by $11,441,600. The largest item 
of appropriation in this particular sec- 
tion of the bill deals with grants to 
States for the Bureau of Employment 
Security. The bill includes $178,500,000 
for these grants, which is a reduction of 
$9,500,000 below the estimate of $188,- 
000,000, but it is an increase of $10,- 
500,000 above the present 1950 appropri- 
ations. This, however, is something over 
which we have practically no control. As 
you know, a Federal tax of three-tenths 
of 1 percent is levied on the pay rolls 
of covered employers to finance the ad- 
ministration of the employment security 
system in the States. This tax more 
than covers the appropriation recom- 
mended; in fact, since the program has 
been in existence the Federal Govern- 
ment had made a profit of over $800,- 
000,000 on this tax of three-tenths of 1 
percent on all pay rolls covered. I be- 
lieve the figures this year will be that if 
we appropriate the $178,500,000 recom- 
mended, there will still be a profit of per- 
haps $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 or so ac- 
cruing to the Federal Treasury from the 
tax, depending of course on the amount 
collected. The reason for the appropria- 
tion increase allowed is because of the 
steady trend of unemployment through- 
out the country. The covered and eligi- 
ble unemployed have to be paid, and it 
takes personnel to pay them. In States 
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like Rhode Island and some other New 
England States especially that have been 
hit by unemployment in the past year 
we are finding difficulty now in keeping 
our funds solvent because of the tre- 
mendous unemployment that we have in 
that region. 

In a case like that where we have a 
lot of unemployment, it means at times 
that the Employment Service is neglected ` 
because they have to take some of the 
personnel from the Employment Service 
and use them in the unemployment in- 
surance part of that program. 

Excluding the employment security 
grants the bill carries only about $30,- 
000,000 for all the other items of the 
Department. Several of the new pro- 
posed programs that were initially ap- 
proved and presented by the budget the 
committee has refused to go along with. 
These other items are about $6,639,000 
above the comparable amount appropri- 
ated in 1950. Approximately 70 percent 
of that increase is attributable to the 
1949 amendments to the Federal wage- 
and-hour law and approximately 7 per- 
cent is due to increased cost arising from 
the last pay-raise law. The other large 
item of increase is $874,000 or about 13 
percent of the total, for the compre- 
hensive revision of the cost-of-living 
index undertaken with a special appro- 
priation that this committee granted a 
year ago. I may say in that regard that 
the price index revision is only a 3-year 
program. We gave the initial appropri- 
ation a year ago. They are asking for 
their second year’s appropriation this 
year to continue that revision program 
and we have assurances from the Sec- 
retary of Labor that the program will 
come to an end in the fiscal year 1952. 

For the Office of Secretary we are al- 
lowing $1,382,000, or a reduction of $38,- 
000. There were two new jobs requested 
for the Office of International Labor 
Affairs and these two new positions were 
refused. It seems to be the consensus of 
opinion of this committee that we are 
getting too much into international af- 
fairs. Practically all through this appro- 
priation bill we have cut down the budget 
estimates for any increase that deals 
with international affairs. 

The Office of Solicitor shows quite a 
large increase, but the vast majority of 
that increase is due to the amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act passed 
by this Congress last year. We have cut 
those increases in the neighborhood of 
25 percent. We have cut the over-all 
increase for the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion that administers the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by that over-all amount 
of about 25 percent because this is the 
first year of operation under the new 
75-cent minimum-wage law. They asked 
for an increase of practically 100 percent. 
The committee has seen fit to cut the in- 
crease by 25 percent. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards re- 
mains practically the same. We cut 
$35,000 from their request. 

There is no change in the request for 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship. Two mil- 
lion seven hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand dollars has been allowed. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, 
as I said before, asked for an increase 
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of $20,000,000 over the present appro- 
priation for grants. The committee did 
not see fit to go along with all of this, as 
I have indicated. 

As you will no doubt recall, a year 
ago this committee instituted something 
new in the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity. We set up in the bill a so-called 
contingency fund to deal with unfore- 
seen salary raises in the various States 
and unavoidable and unforeseeable em- 
ployment work loads. We set up a 5-per- 
cent contingency fund. The Bureau of 
the Budget this year allowed a 10-per- 
cent contingency fund, but the commit- 
tees thought that, in view of the fact that 
they were not able to work for a full fiscal 
year under this new program, that we 
would cut the contingency fund to a basis 
of 5 percent of the total appropriation, 
so we have cut that part of the appro- 
priation by $8,500,000. 

As to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
we show a reduction of $270,000 below 
the budget request of $5,990,700. We 
have cut out practically every new pro- 
gram or expansion that was requested for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In the 
Women’s Bureau we have allowed an in- 
crease of seven positions, not to reestab- 
lish the various field offices that were cut 
out 3 years ago, but we have in effect 
allowed these positions here in Washing- 
ton so that the various sections of the 
country could be serviced by these five or 
six representatives going out into the 
various regional districts in the country 
for the next fiscal year. That is one of 
the smallest units in the Department of 
Labor, and it only employs 65 people at 
the present time. 

One of the largest increases, which I 
referred to before, is in the Wage and 
Hour Division and arises from the 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. They asked for practically a 100- 
percent increase in this appropriation, 
and the committee has cut this increase 
by about 25 percent. 

As to the Federal Security Agency, we 
have cut practically every item in it, 
and this is one of the agencies of Govern- 
ment that we do not have a unanimous 
report on from our own subcommittee, 
especially in the Public Health Service 
part of the bill. I think many Members 
who were here 4 or 5 years ago know the 
program that was initiated by my col- 
league, the ranking Republican member 
of this committee, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], because of his 
interest in the health of the people of 
our Nation, in initiating construction 
activities, in initiating construction of 
the research center out here in Bethesda 
which has cost the Government in the 
neighborhood of fifty-five to sixty mil- 
lion dollars, but will be completed in 
July of 1952, and when completed will 
be, without a doubt, the best and the 
most modern research clinical facility in 
the world. It will be something that 
every person in our country can well be 
proud of, and this is a program that, 
even though the gentleman from Wis- 
consin and I have differed on various 
other matters in this bill, we have seen 
eye to eye for the past 4 years on all of 
these appropriations dealing with the 
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Public Health Service. This committee, 
under the direction of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], also 3 years 
ago instituted a new program for ap- 
propriating money for research facili- 
ties and building laboratories and clini- 
cal facilities in aiding medical colleges 
and research institutes throughout the 
country in trying to make progress in 
the fight against the two leading causes 
of death—heart disease and cancer. 
Also, the program of trying to make some 
progress against mental illnesses which 
afflict millions of our people. We have 
seen those programs progress for the past 
3 years, and in my humble opinion this 
is one of the best programs that this 
Government has ever initiated because it 
affects nearly every man and woman in 
every walk of life in our country in one 
degree or another. 

I do not believe there is a more popu- 
lar program existing in our Government 
than the program which was initiated 
by this committee 3 or 4 years ago in 
these three fields—mental health, heart, 
and cancer. The results are tremen- 
dous. To my mind, the results are 
something I cannot adequately produce 
to you today because I do not have the 
words available to express my opinion on 
the good these programs have accom- 
plished for all the people, not only of 
this country but all the world, and the 
tremendous strides that have been made 
since this committee instituted this pro- 
gram only three or four short years ago. 

It is in view of this that an amend- 
ment will be offered to restore to the 
hospital construction program the $75,- 
000,000 cut out by the committee. I will 
support that amendment, and I hope the 
House will agree to it. 

I know there will be three or four 
other amendments to continue the pro- 
gram on which this committee without 
fail during the past 3 or 4 years has been 
practically unanimous in its decisions to 
carry on the great work, especially in 
the construction of facilities that deal 
with menial health, heart, and cancer. 
When those amendments are offered, I 
will support them. I sincerely hope the 
House will see fit to carry on the work 
this committee has been initially respon- 
sible for. I will guarantee you that it 
will be money not wasted, because I am 
sure that if you talk to any medical sci- 
entist or any medical doctor they will all 
agree that we cannot do anything about 
these killers of humanity such as heart, 
cancer, and mental health, unless we 
find the cause. In order to find the 
cause, we have to take the lead and ap- 
propriate money for research. It is the 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take that lead, because in tak- 
ing that lead they are interesting vari- 
ous private groups all over the country 
to get together and raise money on a 
private basis and to work as a team. 

I honestly do not know of any other 
program of government that has such 
responsible agreement and wholeheart- 
ed cooperation between the medical as- 
sociations, private agencies, and the 
Federal Government. There are no 
areas of disagreement in the carrying 
out of this program. I sincerely hope 
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the House will not allow this program to 
be stopped in its tracks as it is at the 
present time. I hope the House will in 
its wisdom and judgment see to it that 
we are allowed to carry on this program, 
and we will in that way be doing some- 
thing for humanity not only in this 
country but in all the world. 

When we were considering the mark- 
up of this bill there were some items in 
the Federal Security Agency that I per- 
sonally went along with cutting, because 
I hoped we might work out some agree- 
ment within the committee to carry on 
these health programs. There are such 
items as the vocational-rehabilitation 
program. I think that is one of the 
best programs of the Government. 
They paint a beautiful picture, and I 
think they are right, where they main- 
tain that, for every dollar we appro- 
priate for vocational rehabilitation, the 
Federal Treasury receives back $10 be- 
cause of the rehabilitation of these peo- 
ple into useful work. They asked for an 
increase of $2,500,000, which we did not 
allow. I went along with that cut be- 
cause I know that in the over-all pro- 
gram, with the necessity for economy, 
we have to cut down here and cut down 
there, and we try to come out with a 
balanced program and at the same time 
show some economy. As I say, that in- 
crease for vocational rehabilitation was 
not allowed. If I had thought for 1 
minute that we could not have reached 
an agreement on these other items I 
for one would not have gone along with 
that cut and with cuts all along the line. 
There was a budget request of $7,300,000 
to establish a research institute in 
Alaska which is going to be our forty- 
ninth State. I think that is a responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. We 
should do something to help that area 
of the country. But I went along with 
that cut in the name of ecenomy in an 
attempt to work out an over-all agree- 
ment on the bill. 

But all in all I believe we bring to you 
this afternoon a real showing of economy 
in the cuts we have made in this particu- 
lar chapter. As I said in the beginning, 
the cuts in my estimation were too deep 
where they affected certain public- 
health programs. To repeat, I will sup- 
port the amendments which are going to 
be offered to increase the appropriations 
for the public-health programs, not to 
increase them very much but to keep 
going a program which was begun and 
which has shown results, a program 
which every person who is interested in 
the health of the people of our Nation 
should support. 

My feelings regarding these public- 
health items are supported by testimony 
of some of the best medical scientists 
and doctors not only of America but in 
the world who testified for the need of 
carrying on the research on heart, 
mental health, and cancer. Upon their 
testimony and upon their background 
knowledge of the subject I am willing to 
rest my case and go along with the 
increases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Keere] for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I express my very deep 
appreciation to my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island who 
has so courageously stated his position 
with respect to the great program of 
public health. The gentleman who is 
now speaking has devoted much of his 
active legislative career trying to ad- 
vance and foster public-health programs 
in America. The great legislative com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has heretofore brought to the 
Congress the authorization legislation 
for all of these programs. It has been 
my privilege in the past to vigorously 
support the recommendations of that 
committee which would be puerile and 
idle if they were not implemented by 
sufficient funds in appropriation bills to 
make them effective. That goes for the 
great program of venereal-disease con- 
trol, the great program of tuberculosis 
research and control, the great program 
of cancer research and control, the great 
program of heart diseases and diseases 
of the circulatory system, and lastly, the 
great program envisioned in the mental 
health act which was passed very re- 
cently, which is an attempt on the part 
of the people of the United States acting 
through their representatives in the 
Congress to do something in the interest 
of human welfare. 

I have had the great privilege of being 
able to chart the course in the Appro- 
priations Committee and in the Congress 
in the past that has seen to it that these 
great programs have been implemented 
with sufficient money to see that they 
were carried forward in the interest of 
protecting and preserving the health and 
welfare of the people of this Nation. 

Let me call your attention to just one 
item in the pending bill where we over- 
rode the budget estimate. That was in 
the item of appropriations to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, where we in- 
sisted upon providing $2,500,000 to en- 
able the scientists of this country to ulti- 
mately synthesize and make available to 
the people of this country those two 
great drugs, ACTH and compound E. 
No one could sit and listen to the testi- 
mony that came before our committee 
from the great scientists of this Nation, 
and have them picture the future of 
medicine and the practice of medicine in 
the United States that envisioned when 
those two great drugs are fully under- 
stood and are brought to a price that 
will permit them to be utilized as in peni- 
cillin today, without realizing that in the 
discovery of those two cortisone ele- 
ments, ACTH and compound E, we are 
going to have for the people of Amer- 
ica and the world the most revolution- 
ary thing in medical science that has 
occurred since the discovery of Pasteur. 
I say to you, take the testimony as it 
developed and read it. How anyone, in 
the face of that testimony, could even 
think for a moment that the Federal 
Government should not attempt to bear 
its part of the burden in seeing to it 
that those two great drugs are made 
available to people, is beyond my wildest 
imagination. 

Compound E, discovered by the scien- 
tists at the Mayo Foundation, and the 
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ACTH drug, which has been manufac- 
tured by Armour & Co., and upon which 
they have spent millions and millions of 
their own money, find themselves at a 
point where they could not continue to 
make those vast expenditures of money 
without some assistance. So the great 
public-health people of this country 
came to this Congress and asked for 
help—the same help that made penicillin 
and the other drugs, that have proven so 
efficacious in the treatment of diseases in 
this country, available at a cheap price. 

I might say that word has come from 
Armour & Co., for example, and I believe 
the same result will come from the Merck 
Co., who are manufacturing the com- 
pound E, that they are going to shortly 
reduce the price from $240 per milli- 
gram to $100, and that the tremendous 
step-up in production is going to make 
that drug available to the people gener- 
ally through this country. 

As far as I am concerned, I am proud 
that this subcommittee has seen fit, in 
view of the undisputed and magnificent 
evidence that came before the commit- 
tee, to make $2,500,000 of Federal funds 
available to aid in the synthesization of 
those products, and make them available 
to all the people of America. 

In this great public-health work I as- 
sume there are not many Members who 
read those hearings. If you want to read 
what is going on in the field of public- 
health research and control of diseases, 
take those hearings this year and listen 
to the testimony of the magnificent men 
and women, from California to Maine, 
who appeared before the committee and 
gave their conviction and their estimates 
as to what the future welfare of America 
demands in the shape of hospital facili- 
ties, both general and special hospitals, 
and especially in the field of clinical hos- 
pitals that must implement any hospital 
program that is going to be successful. 
What did the committee do? The Bu- 
reau of the Budget for some reason un- 
known to any member of the committee, 
but I believe I am safe in saying in an- 
ticipation of some alleged consideration 
of the National Science Foundation bill, 
cut out every dollar of funds necessary 
to implement and carry out the clinical- 
hospital construction program. This 
Congress by almost unanimous vote for 
3 years now has put that program into 
operation, and the results are simply stu- 
pendous. Not only are we promoting the 
actual construction of the facilities nec- 
essary to enable the researchers to work, 
but in that program they are training the 
researchers and the scientists and the 
technicians and the clinicians who will 
ultimately staff these hospitals and en- 
able the benefits of applied medical sci- 
ence to get out into the hands of the 
medical practitioners, and through them 
to the people of America. 

Mr. Chairman, you heard yesterday of 
nearly 4,000 beds in veterans’ hospitals 
that they could not activate because of 
lack of proper trained personnel. How 
will you ever activate the 16,000 beds that 
you provided for when you set this pro- 
gram in motion yesterday for veterans 
without the personnel? We have but a 
mere handful of neurological men in this 
country, psychiatrists and psychologists, 
to handle this great volume of mental 
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disease that is afflicting our whole Na- 
tion. By this program that was forced 
upon the gentleman from Rhode Island 
and myself and over our objections in 
the subcommittee we are going to have 
to step forward. Think of it, sixty-odd 
percent of all the hospital beds in Amer- 
ica are filled with mental cases, and the 
number is growing. What are you do- 
ing? You are spending billions of dollars 
of tax money to take care of these people 
who are unfortunate enough to be in- 
carcerated in these institutions: you are 
spending practically nothing in the fleld 
of research to try to find out why these 
people are there and try to get them out 
and become useful citizens. That is what 
the chairman of this subcommittee and 
I are trying to do; and on the basis of 
pure simple economy and economics the 
program that we have established and 
fought for, and which you have almost 
unanimously supported in the past, is 
showing magnificent results. Those who 
say that research is futile should only 
look for one thing, the accomplishments 
of the National Institutes of Health in 
research in the field of discovering a vac- 
cine that permitted only three cases of 
typhus out of the millions of troops in 
our Army last year, only three cases out 
of the millions because they were pro- 
tected by an antityphus vaccine devel- 
oped out here at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. I say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if research had accomplished 
nothing else—and I could stand here for 
hours and tell you of the results of this 
great research program—but if it ac- 
complished nothing else, on a plain sys- 
tem of economics, to say nothing of the 
broken bodies, long grief long continued, 
would be worth every dollar of research 
money that we have heretofore expended. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man will recall that I took the floor one 
time on legislation to admit permanently 
a Chinese doctor. Through the use of 
streptomycin, he has treated a fine 
young lady who had been a bed patient 
for 8 years. She is now cured and teach- 
ing school in my district. I have a letter 
on my desk that just came from her. 
That is what some of these programs of 
research are doing. I congratulate the 
gentleman on the effort he has made. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman. 
I have no personal interest in this; I have 
no political interest. This is not a po- 
litical question. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island, who is a member of the 
Democratic Party, and I, as a member of 
the Republican Party have gone down 
the line hand in hand on this program— 
no politics in the committee at all—in 
an effort to enact a program that will be 
in the public interest of all the people. 
If you and each of you had had some 
of the experiences I have had in my own 
family, you would know why I am fight- 
ing to make available to all the people 
of the country the instruments of medi- 
cal care, hospital care, and treatments 
that are available to only a few today. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, 
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Mr. PRIEST. I want to make a part 
of the record at this time my very per- 
sonal and deep appreciation, as chairman 
of the legislative subcommittee inter- 
ested in this field, for the great work 
that has been done by the distinguished 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] in 
implementing these programs. We have 
kept in close touch with your subcommit- 
tee; you have kept in close touch with us 
over the years; and I feel at this point I 
should express personally as the subcom- 
mittee chairman my very deep appre- 
ciation of the gentleman and his col- 
leagues on the subcommittee. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Asamem- 
ber of the same subcommittee as the 
gentleman from Tennessee, I would like 
to concur in what he has said and to add 
this further thought: I think there can 
be no greater economy practiced than to 
increase the man-hour productivity of 
the men and women of Americe, by main- 
taining their health, by improving it, by 
taking them out of hospitals and out of 
the sick rooms and keeping them produc- 
ing and working for the benefit of this 
country and for themselves. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman. 
To those who talk in terms of pure econ- 
omy, I may say it can be demonstrated 
beyond peradventure of doubt that these 
great programs have made an inestima- 
ble contribution to the economic welfare 
of the United States. Do not put it on 
that ground, but think of the inestimable 
contribution that has been made to the 
human welfare in the protection and 
preservation of human life. The baby 
that is born today has an expectancy of 
life 26 years beyond what that child 
would have expected were it not for these 
great discoveries, 

We are just entering upon a new era 
and I say, Mr. Chairman, that merely to 
build hospitals out of brick and mortar, 
merely to put beds in those hospitals, 
merely to provide those things which are 
just the accouterments of hospitals are 
not enough. We must bring into those 
hospitals hand-in-hand with that pro- 
gram this great program of scientific, 
medical and clinical research that is go- 
ing to make available to the patients in 
those hospitals the most advanced and 
modern treatment that will allow them 
to go out cured, and allow them to take 
their places as human beings in modern 
society. On the economic and human 
aspects of this thing I cannot see how 
anyone can say: “Oh, we are going to 
override the budget, we are going to 
spend more money than we ought to 
spend, we are going to have to econo- 
mize.” 

We are going to have to economize and 
have people dying on all sides from tragic 
heart failure? We are going to have 
people condemned to a life of misery? 
We are going to have people condemned 
to spend their lives in darkness in a 
mental institution and do nothing about 
it in the name of economy? 
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Mr. Chairman, I think my record will 
show that I voted for economy about as 
often as any Member of this House. I 
heve voted to cut wherever it was pos- 
sible to do so. But I refuse to make 
economies in the face of known human 
needs that are paramount, in my opin- 
ion, to the mere acquisition or preserva- 
tion of dollars. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. First I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the very splen- 
did statement he is making. I would like 
to ask: What is the Federal Govern- 
ment doing in the way of research for 
multiple sclerosis? 

Mr. KEEFE. That is one of the many 
programs that is involved, and it is also 
involved, may I say, in the research pro- 
gram of the National Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation. Multiple sclerosis is an- 
other one. I could go on and on and 
on and tell of these programs that are 
showing almost miraculous results. 

Let me call your attention to just one 
thing. The disease of leukemia in child- 
ren was ordinarily a 100-percent fatal 
disease. I happen to have a little niece, 
the daughter of my brother, who has 
been written up in the medical journals 
of this country as one in 50,000 that ever 
survived leukemia. Up in the great 
Cancer Institute in New York, under the 
direction of a magnificent research direc- 
tor, Dr. Rhodes, they are taking children 
into that hospital today that were doom- 
ed to die in 24 or 48 hours, with no re- 
covery possible, and the evidence shows, 
under the testimony of Dr. Rhodes, that 
through the use of ACTH and compound 
E, these wonder drugs, miracles are be- 
ing performed before the very eyes of 
the doctors, miracies that they them- 
selves cannot explain, and children who 
were doomed to die within 24 hours are 
running around today after 6 months’ 
treatment, practically normal, healthy 
children, so far as medical evidence can 
disclose to the contrary. 

Do you think that is worth while? 
Well, I do, and I am going to fight for 
it to see to it that that program which 
we have set up is not going to be des- 
troyed capriciously by those who have 
never read the testimony and know 
nothing of the progress that has been 
made in this great field. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Around 50 years ago 
there was opposition to Walter Reed 
putting on his demonstration to prove 
what was causing yellow fever. He 
showed what was causing yellow fever, 
and incidently showed what was causing 
malaria and typhoid fever and the hook- 
worm, and those diseases have been 
swept from the face of the earth as the 
result of Dr. Reed’s demonstration. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the p gentenan yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from ‘North Carolina, 

Mr. BARDEN. I happen to recall that 
recently the gentleman and myself had 
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the privilege of listening to quite a dis- 
tinguished person, I believe from the 
State of Alabama. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. His name has left 
me, but the impression which he left on 
me has not left me. 

Mr. BARDEN. At that time I believe 
he brought to our attention the fact that 
virtually all of these wonder drugs and 
serums that have been produced have 
been the result of efforts of men who 
devoted their lives to them and produced 
them, and many times in dire poverty, 
and died in poverty, and yet they were 
called upon to make that sacrifice. In 
addition to that he brought to our at- 
tention the fact that outside of the field 
of cattle and hogs, and so forth, the 
contribution of the Federal Government 
in the field of research had been vir- 
tually nothing in comparison to what 
was needed to do the job. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think tiiat is very true. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DEANE. First, I join, Mr. Chair- 
man, with my colleagues in commending 
the gentleman from Wisconsin for his 
wonderful presentation of this interest- 
ing subject. I hope that before he 
closes he will touch on the hospital-con- 
struction program and point out this fact 
that certain States are far ahead of 
other States in this program, and that 
if this cut is sustained the priorities of 
these States who are behind will be a 
long time coming up for consideration. 

Mr. KEEFE. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I discussed this matter on the 
floor of this House on April 4. I was in 
hopes that the Members would have the 
opportunity to read that statement be- 
cause in it I went into great detail to 
give the history of this Hospital Con- 
struction Act, familiarly known as the 
Hill-Burton law, under which the Con- 
gress authorized $75,000,000 contract au- 
thorizations to implement these pro- 
grams that have their genesis and origin 
in the States and local communities 
themselves. The program was so suc- 
cessful, may I say, that on the 3d day 
of October last the Congress here, with 
43 dissenting votes, increased that au- 
thorization to $150,000,000, and thus 
sent the word out to the people of this 
country in the communities and the 
localities, “Congress is behind you in 
your efforts to establish hospital facili- 
ties throughout the land.” If the Con- 
gress sustains the action of the subcom- 
mittee in reducing that amount to $75,- 
000,000, it will be the greatest breach of 
trust and breach of faith the United 
States Government has ever perpetrated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise, 
and on that I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Focarty 
and Mr. SCRIVNER. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 1, noes 
85, 

So the motion was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. On the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, the Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and nine Members 
are present, a quorum. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. May I add my word 
of praise for the very fine presentation 
being made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and also with ref- 
erence to the speech made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land. May I point out at this juncture 
when the vote was taken last October on 
the amendments to the Hospital Con- 
struction Act which increased the basic 
amount from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000 
a year 35 members of the Committee on 
Appropriations voted on that bill; 28 in 
favor and 7 voting against. I hope we 
will have backing for the motion that is 
going to come before us later. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. I would like first to 
congratulate the gentleman from Wis- 
consin and the gentleman from Rhode 
Island for the able presentation they are 
making of this matter. I believe if every 
Member of the Congress had heard the 
presentation there would not be a dis- 
senting vote when the amendment is 
offered to raise the amount from $75,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000 and the same goes 
for the other amendment also. I think 
it is worthwhile and I for one am whole- 
heartedly in favor of the two amend- 
ments which will be offered. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman. 
Tf the action of the subcommittee is sus- 
tained with respect to the Hill-Burton 
program it means that it will be stopped 
almost dead in its tracks. They cut it 
from $150,000,000 which was the action 
of the House last October to $75,000,000. 
The result of that action is to block com- 
munity after community that has put on 
bond issues and bond drives and fund- 
raising drives to meet the sponsor’s con- 
tribution under this program. Under 
the program hospitals were authorized 
all over America and especially in the 
rural areas. May I say to you if this 
program is to go forward there must be 
some research to integrate the various 
and sundry hospitals and the little and 
large hospitals which are being built un- 
der the program. That is provided for 
in the second amendment which I shall 
offer. These amendments are well 
thought out. They are not fly-by-night 
amendments. These amendments have 
the complete and unanimous support of 
all of the great civic organizations of the 
country and the welfare organizations 
and public health and hospital organiza- 
tions which are interested in stopping 
the socialization of medicine. You will 
get socialization of medicine if you do 
not go along with this program. Make 
no mistake about that. The people are 
going to demand that they be given ade- 
quate hospital facilities. This is a pro- 
gram that will give it to them and give 
it to them under the American system 
of medicine. 
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May I point out another thing. You 
cannot operate these hospitals satisfac- 
torily without having the research pro- 
grams going on simultaneously. In the 
other amendments that I am going to 
offer I will seek to rescind the funds for 
the clinical hospital construction pro- 
gram which was initiated nearly 4 years 
ago. Under the bill as we now have it 
that program is stopped dead. Atrocious 
results will follow if that happens. We 
have to continue this research. In or- 
der to do so we must provide the facili- 
ties. You cannot give a man a micro- 
scope and some guinea pigs without some 
place to use them. Under this program 
they will have clinical hospital facilities 
with beds available, with human beings 
getting the very best that medical sci- 
ence can give them, and at the same time 
allow the scientists to make their ob- 
servations and studies, and the whole 
program of research will be coordinated 
in the fields of cancer, heart, and mental 
health with this great institution that 
you have authorized to be built and 
which is nearing completion out here at 
Bethesda. This is a great, over-all co- 
ordinating program, and it must all be 
adopted if we are to have a successful 
program. 

Let me tell you this: When the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and I sat down 
to see how we could work out this pro- 
gram without any overriding of the 
Budget, we decided that there would be 
certain items in this bill that we could 
cut out, $10,000,000 for grants to States, 
for local and State public health serv- 
ices. That is a new project. We will 
cut that out. This project for a new 
facility in Alaska, $7,000,000. We will 
cut that out. And so we went, on down 
the line, with the distinct understand- 
ing that of the sum of $26,000,000 that 
we cut out of this bill, we would be per- 
mitted to reallocate some of those funds 
in order to continue this clinical hos- 
pital construction program. But I am 
sorry to say that the subcommittee was 
unable, under the drive of the chairman 
of the full committee, to make that re- 
allocation of funds, as the chairman and 
I had agreed upon before we went into 
the marking up of this bill. 

So there we are. As the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] has 
stated on this floor, we voted for those 
cuts, which I never would have voted 
for had it not been with the distinct un- 
derstanding that those funds would have 
been reallocated so as to continue with 
this construction program for this clini- 
cal hospital and not override the budget 
estimates. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. With whom was that 
understanding had? Inever heard any- 
thing of it. 

Mr. KEEFE. I just stated clearly that 
it was the understanding between the 
chairman of the subcommittee and my- 
self, as ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, a practice that has been 
indulged in during all the years I have 
served on this subcommittee, and over 
which there was never any dispute until 
this year. We never raised a question 
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about this in the full committee. There 
never was any discussion about it. We 
said, “We will leave it to the Congress 
to determine this issue on the floor of 
Congress;” and you are hearing about it 
for the first time today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. HEDRICK]. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, first, 
I wish to thank Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service and his associates 
who appeared before our subcommittee 
for their outstanding statements and 
their willingness to cooperate in deter- 
mining the needs of their departments, 

I also want to thank Dr. R. E. Dyer, 
Director of the National Institutes of 
Health for his statement and coopera- 
tion in establishing the great work that 
his institution is doing. I understand 
that Dr. Dyer will retire this year. Iam 
sure that the members of our committee 
regret this very much as we always looked 
forward to his appearance and the out- 
standing statements he presented to our 
committee, 

I am pleased to report that the death 
rate from all causes in 1949 was the low- 
est ever reached in the history of our 
country by 9.9 percent per 1,000 popu- 
lation. There is a marked decrease in 
the maternal and infant mortality in 
such diseases as tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
and influenza. For example, the death 
rate from tuberculosis was 194 per 100,- 
000 population in 1900 and in 1949 it was 
only 30 per 100,000 population. 

The increase in births in 1949 was 
unusually great by more than 3,700,000 
living babies born during the year. The 
infant death rate also reached a new 
low. In 1915 we lost 100 babies out of 
every 1,000 births before they reached 
the age of 1 year. In 1949 the rate was 
only 30 per 1,000 births. This showing 
may add 17 years to the span of life. A 
newborn baby now may be expected to 
reach the age of 67-plus compared to 50 
years of age in 1900. This is most en- 
couraging, but we are now faced with 
the problems of the middle life—which 
is not as good, generally speaking. In 
1949, diseases of the heart, kidney, circu- 
latory system and cancer accounted for 
60 percent of all deaths in the United 
States. In 1900, the same group of dis- 
eases accounted for less than 23 percent 
of all deaths. Since 1900, the death rate 
for heart diseases and related ailments 
has increased from 333 per 100,000 popu- 
lation to 466 per 100,000 population. In 
the same time, cancer has increased from 
64 in 1900 to 134 in 1949. This increase 
is likewise true in mental diseases, 600,- 
000 mental patients now occupying beds 
in overcrowded hospitals in the United 
States. 

The Public Health Service is one of the 
Oldest Federal agencies. Today, it oper- 
ates 25 marine hospitals and 120 out- 
patient clinics. It also operates hospi- 
tals for narcotic addicts and one leprosy 
hospital at Carville, La. The marine 
hospitals and clinics are the first to learn 
about epidemics and go into action to 
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protect our country against spread of 
disease. Two years ago, at Donora, 
Pa., 20 people lost their lives due to 
smog. At the request of the Pennsyl- 
vania health authorities and other inter- 
ested people, the Public Health Service 
stepped in and made an investigation as 
to the causes and how to prevent similar 
occurrences in other communities. 
Numerous highly trained individuals par- 
ticipated in this investigation, endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the causes of this 
calamity. 

During the year 1948 the National In- 
stitutes of Health isolated a virus of the 
common cold, and is continuing an all- 
out fight against all virus diseases. 

Although the Water Pollution Control 
Act of 1948 was passed, which authorizes 
a new laboratory at Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
extensive research in the field of water 
pollution, this laboratory has not yet 
materialized. This is badly needed, and 
it is hoped that funds will be provided 
for completion of plans and to allow 
contract authorization. 

While the death rate from tuberculosis, 
as previously stated, has been steadily 
declining, we still have about 50,000 
deaths yearly from this dreaded disease. 
The States are making more than a mil- 
lion X-rays annually under the super- 
vision of the Public Health, endeavoring 
to make an early diagnosis of the disease. 
It is generally known that the secret in 
treating tuberculosis successfully is an 
early recognition of the disease, and 
prompt and scientific treatment estab- 
lished at once. 

In the past 12 years, the death rate 
from syphilis declined 45 percent. It has 
dropped from 21,000 in 1937 to 13,000 in 
1949. There has also been a remarkable 
decline in congenital syphilis and central 
nervous system types of diseases. 

In the cancer field, Congress has made 
it possible for the Public Health Service 
to expand research in the National Can- 
cer Institute and to aid non-Federal in- 
stitutions in theirresearch. While noth- 
ing striking has been brought out in the 
past few years as to the cause of cancer, 
it is felt by the authorities that the 
proper approach is being made and that 
something is bound to materialize within 
the near future. We must not get dis- 
couraged in this fight. We must wage 
war against cancer and every effort must 
be made to determine the causes regard- 
less of the cost and the time it takes to 
accomplish this. 

Concerning the problem of cardio- 
vascular diseases, arthritis, and rheuma- 
tism which affect the heart, we do not 
know the causes of many pathological 
conditions of the heart, but we must con- 
tinue our investigations and experimen- 
tations until this problem has been 
solved. 

The question of high blood pressure, 
for instance, is a question that still must 
be answered. Just why a young indi- 
vidual must have unusually high blood 
pressure and another individual, late in 
life, has a normal blood pressure or even 
a low type of pressure is something that 
we are as yet unable to answer. How- 
ever, we do know considerable about 
rheumatic heart disease which is com- 
monly known in the medical profession 
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as endocarditis. This type of heart dis- 
ease, which should in reality be called 
infection of the heart, is most always 
caused by focal infection. In children, 
infection of the middle ear, diseased ton- 
sils, and adenoids, and in infants, pyeli- 
tis, are among the common causes of this 
type of heart infection. In reality, any 
concealed infection or pus formation 
within the system can readily cause en- 
docarditis. It is vitally important before 
attempting to eradicate any infection of 
the body, especially in children, that a 
few doses of penicillin be given to safe- 
guard against heart complications. This 
is also true in the treatment of acute 
inflammatory rheumatism which so fre- 
quently causes heart complications. A 
few years ago rheumatic heart disease 
was practically always fatal, or at least 
the patient was disabled for life. Today, 
with our modern methods of treatment, 
a considerable number of these cases 
recover. 

In recent years there has been a 
marked increase in diabetes. Thousands 
of cases have been ascertained through 
annual physical examination, examina- 
tions made by insurance companies, and 
the armed services. A simple blood test 
has recently come into use to determine 
diabetics and potential diabetics. It is 
estimated that thousands upon thou- 
sands of cases of diabetes now exist that 
have never been diagnosed. 

The dentists of this country are to be 
congratulated on their recent scientific 
studies of tooth decay and gum infection. 
It was only recently that sodium fluoride 
has become of general use in the preven- 
tion of tooth decay in children. Numer- 
ous dental-treatment units are now in 
certain sections of the country, endeavor- 
ing to instruct teachers and parents, as 
well as the local dentists, in the use of 
this unusual treatment. It is estimated 
that 40 percent of tooth infection and 
cavity formations can be lessened by the 
use of this remarkable drug. Many com- 
munities throughout the country are now 
making studies and investigations with 
the idea of using sodium fluoride in their 
drinking water. Great results may be 
obtained by such usage. It has also been 
determined in recent years that the eat- 
ing of candy is a cause of a large per- 
centage of dental cavities. 

In mental diseases, our studies must 
continue, endeavoring to determine the 
causes which bring about or promote this 
ever-increasing type of disease. We need 
hundreds of trained individuals in this 
field, as well as in the field of heart and 
cancer diseases, to continue the scientific 
investigations in the effort to relieve the 
human race of these most dreaded 
afflictions. 

Our subcommittee heard a number of 
statements from prominent scientists 
and physicians concerning the new won- 
der drugs. It was decided to appropri- 
ate $3,600,000 for the study and experi- 
mentation on the following drugs: 
Adrenocorticotropic 
and cortisone—compound E. Including 
development of other related compounds 
for treatment of arthritis, rheumatism, 
multiple sclerosis, and metabolic dis- 
eases, and including studies in the basic 
sciences related to such diseases, 
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Committee members were highly im- 
pressed by the reports received from the 
various witnesses concerning the mar- 
velous results obtained by the use of 
these new drugs. The committee de- 
cided it was justified in the expenditure 
of this amount of money. 

Mr. Chairman, I am quite sure that 
the majority of Members of the House 
has had numerous communications from 
constituents and interested parties all 
over the country, with regard to increas- 
ing appropriations for some of these 
items, especially that of mental diseases. 
Our committee also received hundreds 
of communications in this regard. We 
endeavored to be as liberal as possible, 
We well realize the importance of these 
subjects and millions of dollars could be 
spent in research which, no doubt, would 
be money well spent, as far as most of 
the taxpayers are concerned. But we 
felt there had to be a limit on the amount 
of money spent in this regard. The ex- 
pense of Government is terrific, and we 
sought to make our appropriations justi- 
fiable. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BIE- 
ILLER]. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have faith in the Members of this House, 
in their individual devotion to the public 
good and their integrity as a legislative 
body. 

In terms of that faith I want to discuss 
the proposed appropriations for con- 
struction. of hospitals under the Hill- 
Burton Act and for medical research fa- 
cilities in the National Institutes of 
Health. 

We have already heard economy 
praised as it should be praised. Wise 
economies were never more in order than 
at this point in our history. 

I think, however, that we have not 
heard false economy condemned as it 
should be condemned. False economies 
have never been more dangerous than 
now. I join with the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
in supporting increased funds for hospi- 
tal construction and medical research. 

The economy proposed in the slashing 
of the annual hospital construction ap- 
propriation from $150,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000 is false economy. The economy 
proposed in the elimination of requests 
for funds for medical research facilities 
of the National Institutes of Health is 
false economy. They represent together 
a unique example of the very expensive 
philosophy of economy at any cost. 

I want to deal with these two proposi- 
tions at some length. But before launch- 
ing into the detailed necessity of revers- 
ing the committee decisions on these two 
appropriations, I want to again remind 
the House that both individual devotion 
to the public good and integrity as a body 
are here involved. 

If we cannot find our way to spend an 
infinitesimal part of our national budget 
to improve the Nation’s health, I think 
our devotion to the public good is open 
to question. And if we are to go back on 
the pledges of the Hill-Burton Act—the 
pledges of this very same Congress in its 
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first session—our integrity as a body is 
open to question by those who have been 
promised but will not receive. 

In the first session of this Eighty-first 
Congress the House voted 256 to 47 to 
increase the appropriation for the Hill- 
Burton Act from $75,000,000 to $150,000,- 
000. We did it on good evidence that 
such an increase was necessary to build 
the minimum facilities required. Of the 
total membership of the Appropriations 
Committee, 26 voted for the increase. 
Only 7 voted against, only 12 were ab- 
sent. Eighteen Democrats and eight 
Republicans favored the measure. Only 
one Democrat and six Republicans op- 
posed it. 

I think that vote was a significant 
pledge—and on its basis the Public 
Health Service has already earmarked 
$108,000,000 for aid in hospital construc- 
tion in 1951. 

Has the real need changed? Has any 
new evidence been presented to show 
that the money is not required to make 
sure that people in all parts of this coun- 
try get equal and adequate hospitaliza- 
tion when they need it? We all know 
the answer to both questions is no. In 
a real sense, I am not asking a reversal 
here, I am asking reaffirmation of a 
pledge. 

As for medical-research facilities, they 
can hardly be separated from hospital 
construction. Without more research, 
the hospitals can never realize their 
greatest potentialities for good. With- 
out more hospitals, the precious results 
of research will go only to the limited 
number of people who already can be 
hospitalized. 

Even putting these vital arguments 
aside—and I believe they are decisive, 
there are other important reasons that 
the House should authorize the full 
$150,000,000 for hospital construction 
and about $1,500,000 for research facili- 
ties. 

To understand the urgency of the full 
hospital-construction program, let us 
examine what has been done to date to 
reach the goals set by our legislation. 
Let us do it in terms of two typical States, 
Mississippi and Wisconsin. 

First these States were required to sur- 
vey their total requirements and plan 
construction on a priority basis. This 
is, of necessity, a slow and painstaking 
business. 

Mississippi to date has approved ap- 
plications requiring about $15,000,000 of 
Federal matching funds. Working on 
the basis of the original congressional 
promise of $150,000,000 annually for 5 
years, Mississippi expects six million in 
1951 and 1952 and has made tentative 
commitments in that amount. If Con- 
gress changes its mind, much of this 
1951-52 program must be postponed. 
That, in turn, would mean that part of 
the $15,000,000 minimum program will 
never be completed. 

Wisconsin would be even more badly 
treated. Its project approvals already 
exceed its combined allotments for 1948, 
1949, and 1950 by $2,000,000. 

There are other crippling complica- 
tions. When the appropriation was 
raised from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000, 
the Federal Government was authorized 
to raise its contribution to any project 
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from one-third to a maximum of two- 
thirds. The average has been 47 per- 
cent with the determination based on 
need. In Alabama, for instance, the full 
two-thirds has been allotted to projects. 
If the apropriation for 1951 is reduced to 
$75,000,000, the State of Alabama will 
either have to cut project construction in 
half or reduce the Federal contribution 
to one-third. Since the inability of such 
States to build hospitals without more 
than a one-third Federal contribution 
was responsible for the original increase 
to $150,000,000, the second alternative 
seems out of the question. Alabama 
would just have to get along without half 
the hospitals it needs. 

Another serious aspect of this proposed 
turnabout is the drastic effect on the pro- 
gram of facilities in connection with 
medical centers. While rural areas 
needing hospitals most will properly be 
served first, the large centers which must 
train their personnel will lag behind. 
Unless funds are also available to expand 
teaching centers in urban areas in the 
near future, the entire program may 
reach an imbalance. It may make im- 
possible the development of a well- 
rounded program. 

We have said we needed 900,000 hos- 
pital beds. In 2 years only 50,000 beds 
have been approved. Our action in in- 
creasing the funds from $75,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 was recognition that we 
must move faster. Our action today 
must be recognition that we have not 
yet reached the point where we can slow 
down. Students of hospital economics 
have estimated that $75,000,000 a year 
barely keep us ahead of replacement and 
repairs in hospital facilities. Are we to 
be content with that? 

Hospitals, health centers, laboratories, 
nurses homes, mental, tuberculosis, and 
chronic hospitals are the workshops of 
the Nation’s health. Only here can the 
best in modern medicine and methods 
help patients. Only here can the work 
of our scientists and researchers have its 
full effect. Our national health, our 
greatest single asset, requires that this 
Congress honor its pledge. 

My plea is not alone for hospital con- 
struction funds, as I pointed out initially. 
I am anxious that all of us understand 
the vital work being done by the National 
Health Institutes. If we doso, Iam sure 
that its value will be recognized in our 
action on its medical research facility 
appropriation, again for continuation of 
a valuable program which the committee 
has seen fit to deny funds. 

The National Institutes of Health is the 
principal research arm of the Public 
Health Service. From its beginning in 
a small room in the Marine Hospital on 
Staten Island in 1887 where cholera was 
studied, it has grown into one of the fin- 
est research agencies in the world. 

The administrative center of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and most of 
the direct research of the institutes, are 
located in Bethesda, Md. A number of 
laboratories and field studies are, how- 
ever, operated throughout the country. 
One laboratory, for example, located at 
Hamilton, Mont., has done outstanding 
work on all phases of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. Studies of the common 
infectious diseases of children are going 
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forward in Norfolk, Va. An extensive 
and unique study of the mental health 
problems of an entire community is in 
progress at Phoenix, Ariz. A laboratory 
for study of cancer is located in Cali- 
fornia. A long-time investigation relat- 
ing to the origins of heart disease 
through repeated thorough examina- 
tions of an entire population group is 
under way in Framingham, Mass. I 
consider this dispersion of research fa- 
cilities and research effort a sound and 
productive means not only of centering 
attention upon regional health problems, 
but of bringing to the attention of peo- 
ple throughout the country what medi- 
cal research is and how it can help them. 

These basic investigations are indis- 
pensable if the levels of health of the 
Nation is to continue to rise in the future 
as it has in the past. But research alone 
is not sufficient. Research findings must 
be known, they must be applied by doc- 
tors, people must be educated to accept 
the measures that will keep them 
healthy, hospitals must be available for 
those who need hospital care, State and 
local health departments need assistance 
in applying the new techniques un- 
covered by research. 

Within the National Institutes of 
Health are six institutes whose efforts are 
centered around specific groups of dis- 
eases and areas of basic medical research 
not related to a specific disease. These 
institutes are the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, the National Heart Institute, the 
National Mental Health Institute, the 
National Institute of Dental Research, 
the Experimental Biology and Medicine 
Institute, and the Microbiological 
Institute. 

The activities of the Experimental 
Biology and Medicine and the Micro- 
biological Institutes are confined to basic 
laboratory investigations. 

The other institutes not only conduct 
research in their own laboratories, but 
support research in non-Federal institu- 
tions. 

Grants for basic research in medicine 
and related sciences under this program 
are made to support investigations se- 
lected by scientists in the Nation’s medi- 
cal schools, universities, and hospitals, 
The scientists and not the Public Health 
Service select the areas in which they 
wish to work. Applications for grants 
are reviewed by some 200 nongovern- 
mental specialists who are leaders in 
their fields. They are divided into some 
20 groups, each of which reviews applica- 
tions in a scientific field—biochemistry 
and nutrition, metabolism and endo- 
crinology, pathology, and so forth. 
Their recommendations are in turn re- 
viewed by 5 national advisory councils— 
National Advisory Health Council, the 
National Advisory Heart Council, the 
National Advisory Cancer Council, the 
National Advisory Mental Health Coun- 
cil, and the National Advisory Dental 
Research Council. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service can ap- 
prove no research grant that has not 
been approved by these groups. They 
advise the Surgeon General not only 
upon specific grants, but upon general 
policies that should govern the operation 
of the total program—the geographical 
distribution of grants, the period over 
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which research support should be pro- 
vided, whether grants should be made to 
institutions or to specific investigators, 
and similar matters. 

These programs, you will note, are for 
the most part directed toward the 
chronic diseases which are the major 
causes of death in this country. They 
have played a major role not only in 
increasing the total volume of medical 
research to reasonable levels, but in 
shifting emphasis away from commu- 
nicable diseases to those that are the 
major cause of death, suffering and eco- 
nomic loss. The desirable change in 
emphasis has come about not only 
through Federal grants directly, but also 
through the attraction of funds from 
private sources into these fields as a re- 
sult of Federal leadership. This, I con- 
tend, is an example of sound scientific 
strategy in the field of medical research. 

Both the studies in the laboratories of 
the National Institutes of Health and the 
investigations supported by grants are 
producing results. 

About one-quarter of all medical re- 
search costs of medical schools that they 
budget separately are carried by grants 
from the Public Health Service. The 
work supported by grants covers the full 
range of medical research. 

Studies in the laboratories of the in- 
stitutes are producing a stream of find- 
ings of direct and immediate value to 
protection of public health and of basic 
significance to the future of medicine 
and public health. 

Some of the studies undertaken are 
-fundamental; others have immediate 
and direct application. They may seek 
the nature and cause of specific diseases 
or pursue the development of drugs, 
serums, antibiotics, vaccines, or unknown 
agents that will aid in prevention, con- 
trol, or cure of the scores of ailments 
which plague mankind. Or these re- 
search projects may be concerned with 
general problems of nutrition, aviation 
medicine, peptic ulcers, and other re- 
search to advance human welfare. 

Other studies range from a search for 
the causes of the common cold to the 
causes and mysteries cf cancer—from in- 
vestigations of the clinical value of re- 
cently developed drugs to studies of new 
applications of nuclear energy and the 
latest advances in radiology and isotopes. 

The vital work has been extended into 
nearly all fields of medical research by 
an ever-increasing complement of scien- 
tists, whose efforts have carried them to 
every part of the globe. The investiga- 
tors are called upon to help solve per- 
plexing medical and scientific problems 
from every section of the country and 
from many foreign lands. 

Research facilities of the National In- 
stitutes of Health are to be expanded 
soon by a 14-story, 500-bed clinical cen- 
ter, now under construction. This 
building, scheduled for completion by 
July 1952, will combine within a single 
structure both hospital and laboratory 
facilities. Emphasis will be placed on 
the investigation and treatment of can- 
cer, heart disease, and mental disease— 
now the greatest causes of illness, dis- 
ability, and death. 
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The people of the United States can 
well be proud of the National Institutes 
of Health. This agency has played a 
major role in safeguarding the health of 
our citizens. It has pioneered into new 
frontiers of medical science. No attempt 
can ever be made to list the outstanding 
contributions to medical knowledge made 
by the distinguished scientists there. 
The story of their humanitarian work 
through the years is scattered through 
thousands of reports in medical and sci- 
entific journals. But let me call your 
attention to some notable contributions 
to medical science which, I am proud to 
point out, are typical of the high-caliber 
research carried on by the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Working behind their test tubes and 
in laboratories, the National Institutes 
of Health scientists developed a vaccine 
for typhus fever. They developed an 
effective vaccine against Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever—the first vaccine 
against any rickettsial disease. They 
demonstrated that fluorides in drinking 
water are related to dental decay. They 
did pioneer work on bacterial content 
of milk and prevention of milk-borne dis- 
ease, which resulted in uniform milk 
codes and regulations. They developed 
an antimalarial drug, which, taken as 
a tablet once a week, promises to become 
a potent preventive measure. They de- 
veloped metapon, a powerful pain-kill- 
ing drug which can be given by mouth 
and has few side reactions. They im- 
proved yellow fever vaccine. They dis- 
covered and described hookworm dis- 
ease in this country for the first time. 

Nor is that all, gentlemen. Scien- 
tists at the National Institutes of Health 
developed a vaccine against typhus fever 
that was used with outstanding success 
among servicemen during the last war. 
They also developed a shadowing tech- 
nique in conjunction with the electron 
miscroscope that is now widely used 
throughout the world. This technique 
has made possible the visualization of 
many of the viruses and their body. 

The list of recent accomplishments 
could be extended over many, many 
pages. New accomplishments are con- 
tinually being added through the patient 
work of the research scientists at the 
National Institutes of Health. Time 
permits me to mention only a few. 

In recent months notable advances 
were made in the field of tissue culture 
at the National Cancer Institute. A 
technique has been worked out for grow- 
ing cells on a sheet of perforated cello- 
phane. These techniques make possible 
the growth of large cultures from a 
single cell, and consequently the investi- 
gator can now study ample cultures of 
uniform cellular origin and type. Small 
quantities of the scarce and expensive 
arthritis-relieving drug ACTH have ac- 
tually been extracted from pituitary tis- 
sue grown in a bottle. 

The Cancer Institute has also worked 
out a technique for producing an essen- 
tial dietary element—amino acid. For 
example, a quantity of a particular amino 
acid that would cost $1,500—and this 
quantity has never been available—was 
produced at a cost of $70 in a 2-day ex- 
periment at the Institute. Thus, for the 
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first time, all essential amino acids can 
be made available for any patient with 
a disease in which intravenous feeding 
is desirable. In cancer of the stomach 
and digestive tract, patients sometimes 
starve because normal intake of food is 
prevented by obstruction. Intravenous 
feeding with proteins becomes necessary. 

Health workers at the Microbiological 
Institute, in cooperation with the Louisi- 
ana State Board of Health, worked to 
prevent spread of Louisiana pneumo- 
nitis—a form of pneumonia with certain 
definite characteristies—to the large 
population centers and Army camps. 

Beginning in December 1942 and con- 
tinuing throughout the early part of the 
following year, a mysterious and deadly 
epidemic ran through 6 parishes in the 
bayou country of Louisiana at a time 
when hundreds of thousands of United 
States soldiers were being trained in the 
area. There were 8 deaths out of 19 
recognizable civilian cases. National 
Institutes of Health scientists found that 
the disease was caused by a virus related 
to the viruses of the psittacosis—parrot 
fever—group, and developed a vaccine. 

The National Institutes of Health dealt 
a smashing blow, in 1949, at one of the 
critical weaknesses in the treatment of 
rabies with vaccine—the possibly fatal 
paralysis that sometimes follows the in- 
jection of the common preventive vac- 
cine. They were able to find the cause 
of this weakness—an allergic factor— 
and develop a method for its removal; 
thus rendering the antirabies vaccine 
safe for all patients needing it. 

The National Institutes of Health has 
helped develop a diagnostic instrument 
for detecting heart disease. The instru- 
ment known as the electrokymograph, 
which was developed after several years’ 
work by Public Health Service scientists 
working at Temple University, may 
eventually fill this need. Using a highly 
sensitive photomultiplier tube, the elec- 
trokymograph records the movements at 
the borders of the heart and detects 
variations from normal before a serious 
or fatal heart attack can occur. 

A large number of cooperative proj- 
ects are being carried on with hospitals, 
medical schools, and research centers to 
speed research in the diseases of the 
heart and circulation—the leading cause 
of death in the United States. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health is carrying on important research 
in the study of drug addicts. These find- 
ings prove that it is now possible for an 
addict to be withdrawn from drugs with- 
out suffering much more discomfort than 
is caused by a common cold. Other re- 
search is being carried on to determine 
whether any new drug or compound has 
properties which are habit-forming in 
man. 

Another National Institutes of Health 
institute, the National Institute of Den- 
tal Research, has made far-reaching dis- 
coveries relating to fluorine and tooth 
decay. Discovery of the relationship be- 
tween fluorine and tooth decay also con- 
tributed to the important demonstration 
program which the Public Health Service 
is now conducting in more than 500 com- 
munities on a Nation-wide scale to re- 
duce tooth decay among children by 
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applying sodium fluoride directly to their 
teeth. Studies have also been made to 
show that there is no public health haz- 
ard involved in the addition of one part 
per million of fluorine to public water 
supplies. Other studies emphasize the 
importance both of diet and of individual 
variations in tooth decay. 

These, I repeat, are high lights in a 
long list of notable research accomplish- 
ments. But they bespeak the quality and 
outstanding performance of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Medical research depends not only 
upon funds to meet current expenses, 
which are heavy in most areas of study, 
but upon a corps of trained investigators 
and upon adequate working space. All 
three factors must be available in proper 
proportion if medical research is to 
flourish. 

The four institutes created by law for 
study of heart disease, cancer, dental 
problems, and mental health provide fel- 
lowships to build the professional re- 
search talent upon which the research 
of the future rests. About 500 students 
are now pursuing advanced studies with 
the aid of these fellowships. More than 
300 of them have already received an 
M. D. or Ph. D. degree and are carrying 
on investigations at the highest scientific 
level. The Heart and Cancer Institutes 
have also helped non-Federal research 
institutions in dealing with the third 
problem in research support—provision 
of adequate research space. To date, 
Congress has provided $22,400,000 for aid 
in construction of facilities for heart and 
cancer studies. 

The refusal of the House Committee on 
Appropriations to provide authority to 
continue this program in the fiscal year 
1951 will, if concurred in by the House, 
seriously impair the development of a 
balanced medical research program. 

In addition to the construction of re- 
search facilities for heart and cancer, the 
country desperately needs more labora- 
tory space for study of mental disorders. 
Mental illness imposes a burden of more 
than a billion dollars a year on the Na- 
tion. We can cut this sharply. But the 
only way to reduce the load on taxpayers 
and on the families of those who must 
support mentally ill people is through 
more extensive research. And one ma- 
jor barrier to an expanded research pro- 
gram is the lack of facilities. A begin- 
ning should be made during fiscal year 
1951 through provision of authority for 
research construction grants totaling 
about 811,000,000 85,500,000 for heart 
research facilities, $3,000,000 for cancer 
research facilities, and $2,500,000 for 
mental health facilities. 

For the first time in our history, we 
are, as a Nation, devoting a reasonable 
share of our national income and a rea- 
sonable share of our best brains to medi- 
cal research. It is particularly signifi- 
cant that expanded Federal aid to re- 
search has been accompanied by in- 
creased support from private sources. 

A major national enterprise of this 
sort cannot be successfully undertaken 
if the Federal part of the research sup- 
port jumps about erratically from year to 
year. As we look ahead, we should set a 
base level of Federal support for medical 
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research that will remain relatively 
stable from year to year at levels well 
above those now prevailing. 

A second aspect of this problem that 
becomes clearer as time goes on is the 
relationship between research and the 
total activities of medical schools and 
hospitals. Research is now supported 
more adequately than is the teaching 
function of medical schools. This is an 
unhealthy situation, for research in it- 
self, unsupported by an adequate supply 
of well-trained doctors, will be of re- 
stricted social value. The answer is not 
to cut back research, but to enact the 
pending measure for financial aid to 
medical, dental, and related teaching in- 
stitutions. 

Similarly, we must have a Natidh-wide 
network of hospitals, carefully integrated 
to provide effective medical care at 
minimum cost. 

What we must recognize is that the 
real national health program is indivis- 
ible, the whole as strong only as its parts. 
Congress has already given abundant 
evidence that it wants to meet the chal- 
lenge of our national health problem. 
Let it now provide the funds it has 
promised itself and the people it repre- 
sents. There is nothing economic about 
shortchanging the national health pro- 
gram—it could be catastrophically ex- 
pensive. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from South Carolina IMr. 
Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, surely 
there is not a Member of this House who 
is not convinced that the time has come 
for us to curtail in Federal appropria- 
tions. We simply must not institute any 
new obligations for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and when and wherever pos- 
sible we must drastically curtail many 
of the progra.ns which have heretofore 
been instituted. 

Having these facts in mind, however, 
I do not see how we can in good faith 
fail to provide the $150,000,000 provided 
for in Public Law 380 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, first session. It is common 
knowledge that there is a great shortage 
of hospital facilities throughout the 
country. It is a crime to know how our 
honest, hard-working people are not 
only embarrassed but often subjected to 
unnecessary inconvenience, suffering, 
and even death because there are no 
hospital beds for them. In my judg- 
ment, one of the main causes for the 
agitation looking toward socialized med- 
icine is in the inaccessibility of hospitals. 
There simply must be an accelerated and 
extended program of hospital construc- 
tion. This knowledge was in our minds 
when we wrote the provisions of Public 
Law 380. Relying upon the obligation 
of the Government, as spelled out in the 
law, the several communities, towns, and 
cities throughout the country set out to 
raise the portion required of them so as 
to become eligible for the Federal funds 
ii. the full amount stipulated. Bonds 
were issued, oftentimes to the maximum 
legal limitation. Public subscriptions 
were taken. The very bottom of the 
barrel was scraped due to the great need. 
In my judgment, it would be a gross 
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breach of faith upon the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to deprive these needy 
communities of the funds we have here- 
tofore allocated to them. As evidence 
of this serious situation, I quote from the 
following telegrams and letters received 
by me. Dr. B. J. Workman, Workman 
Memorial Hospital, Woodruff, S. C.: 


I notice in the daily papers that there is 
some talk of cutting down Federal appro- 
priations for building hospitals. As you 
know, we have the necessary funds provided 
for a hospital at Woodruff, and we have been 
told by the State board of health in Colum- 
bia that the Government funds will be avail- 
able July 1. I would appreciate it if you 
could find out if this reduction of Federal 
appropriations will affect Woodruff's getting 
a hospital. 


Mr. J. H. Bonds, president of the 
Lions Club, Greer, S. C.: 


Understand appropriation reduced in sec- 
tion for hospital construction in Public Law 
725 to original amount. This appears to 
eliminate Greer Hospital as Greenville 
County allotment will be materially reduced. 
Working drawings are 75 percent complete 
and construction was planned to start in 
July or August. This will leave the largest 
city in South Carolina without a hospital 
and we urge all your efforts toward restoring 
125 appropriation to the original amount in 
the law. 


Mr. Jacque B. Norman, Greenville 
General Hospital, Greenville, S. C.: 


Understand Appropriations Committee 
recommends reduction in funds for hospital 
construction Public Law 725, to original 
amount. Hospitals that I am working with 
and are now being planned that will be 
seriously hurt in your district includes 
Greenville General Hospital, Union, Wood-- 
ruff, Greer, and Laurens. The Greenville 
general appropriation would be reduced 
from over $2,000,000 to $650,000. Urge this 
item be restored to the original amount in 
the law. Please try to help. 


Mr. P. C. Gregory, Jr., chairman, board 
of trustees, Greenville General Hospital, 
Greenville, S. C.: 

Greatly concerned over Appropriation 
Committee’s recommendation to reduce 
funds for hospital construction Public Law 
725 back to original amount. Greenville 
General Hospital’s program has been fully 
committed and announcement made to the 
public at large based on funds available as 
written by law. All expansion we have com- 
mitted for has been approved by State board 
of health and United States Public Health 
Service. Any reduction in funds for this 
project would be almost disastrous to this 
area. Urgently request your earnest efforts 
toward seeing that this item is not reduced. 


Hopkins and Baker, architects, Flor- 
ence, S. C.: 

Amendment of appropriation bill effect- 
ing Public Law No. 725 for hospital con- 
struction in reduction of funds of $150,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000 practically ruins proposed 
medical-college hospital at Charleston and 
other State, county, and municipal hospitals, 
and health centers. Urgently request the 
blocking of this reduction. 


Dr. Kenneth M. Lynch, president of 
the Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina, Charleston, S. C.: 

We are also vitally interested in restora- 
tion of the Hill-Burton appropriation for 
hospital construction to the $150,000,000 pre- 
viously provided. This will govern whether 
or not the medical college shall immediately 
carry out its plan for hospital construction 
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tion to provide more doctors in South Caro- 
lina. 


And— 

It is of extreme importance to South 
Carolina that the Hill-Burton hospital-con- 
struction appropriation now before you shall 
be raised to previous $150,000,000. Please 
pardon our anxiety prompting this reminder. 


Since we were able to get copies of 
the pending bill, I have been laboring 
with members of the committee for the 
restoration of this vital sum and as best 
I can judge the chances are fair for its 
restoration. 

As badly as we need to economize, we 
must differentiate between economy and 
false economy. Let me urge upon you 
the importance of voting for the resto- 
ration of the cut of $75,000,000 from the 
hospital-construction grant. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solici- 
tor: For expenses necessary for the Office of 
the Solicitor, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia, $1,861,000. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scrivner: On 
page 117, line 19, strike out 81,861,000“ and 
insert “$1,425,000.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas, a member of the subcom- 
mittee, may have five additional minutes 
in which to discuss this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the Members will look at the report on 
page 39 they will find that the commit- 
tee there states that this increase grant- 
ed, although it was $125,000 under that 
which the Office of the Solicitor asked 
for, was a very substantial increase over 
the amount allowed in 1950; and they set 
out there that the main reason for this 
was the 1940 amendments to the wage- 
hour law. It is a substantial increase, 
about 75 percent more than they had last 
year. The tragic part of it, however, is 
that I can refer you to limited printed 
hearings on this particular subject, be- 
cause most of the hearings were held in 
connection with the request for a defi- 
ciency for this particular office to cover 
some additional employees from the time 
the 1949 Wages and Hours Act was passed 
down to the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is not the amount the 
gentleman has left in by his amendment 
more than $200,000 above what was given 
to them last year? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes; it is a trifle 
more than 25 percent increase over last 
year. 

Mr. TABER. So, really, you have 
been very liberal with them. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. That is the way I 
felt about it. It remains to be seen how 
the committee feels about it. 

There is no desire on the part of my- 
self, Iam sure, or the committee to ham- 
string or hamper the Solicitor’s Office in 
its activities, but we were given little in- 
formation and could find but little. We 
were told that with the passage of the 
1949 Wage-Hour Act which raised the 
minimum from 40 cents to 75 cents that 
it would be necessary for the Solicitor’s 
Office, the legal right arm of the Secre- 
tary, to revise quite a few regulations; 
that is true. We were told that it would 
be necessary to send out interpretations 
of the new act; that is true. But it is 
also true particularly as it relates to the 
very inception of the enforcement of the 
act. That act has now been in force and 
effect for almost 6 months, and the peak 
of this regulation writing and interpret- 
ing should by now be passed. 

Then, of course, they pointed out that 
the information—and incidentally no 
action has yet been taken by this House 
or the full committee on the request for 
the deficiency which was requested by 
the Secretary of Labor—they point out 
that the Wage-Hour Act now applies to 
a million and a half more employees and 
working men than at the time prior to 
the raise to 75 cents an hour. They 
failed to disclose that as a result of this 
very same act there was somewhere in 
the neighborhood of a million or more 
persons taken out from under the cover- 
age of the old act; so the net gain in the 
number covered would, according to my 
estimate, be only a half a million as com- 
pared to the estimated number under the 
old act of 22,601,000. If the increase 
were only a half a million, it would mean 
only 0.4 percent; but let us assume for the 
sake of this argument that there will be 
a million and a half more employees cov- 
ered by this new act. Thatis a set-off to 
the 22,500,000 previously covered. It is 
a matter of less than 10 percent in the 
number of employees covered by the new 
act. 

Let us turn to another column of fig- 
ures which they gave us. Under the old 
act there were 636,000 firms covered and 
with the coming of the new act there will 
be an additional 233,000, which is an in- 
crease of one-third in the number of 
establishments but only a matter of a 
very small percent increase in the num- 
ber of employees. 

This being true it would seem that the 
work load of this office in view of the 
year’s experience under the former Min- 
imum Wage Act should not so sharply 
increase as to make it necessary to double 
the appropriation for this item and for 
Wage and Hour as well. 

Let us see what happens. This relates 
to some figures shown by the Wage and 
Hour Division. However, they intend, 
so they say, to double the number of 
investigators. Of course, part of the 
work turned up by those investigators 
would be reflected in the Office of the 
Solicitor. They intend to double them, 
although the number of employees, as 
I pointed out, is increased less than 10 
percent and the number of establish- 
ments is increased less than one-third. 

I do not know much about the rest of 
the country but I do know pretty well 
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the area in and around Kansas City. 
They have 43 investigators out there. 
They are asking for 100, which is an 
increase of nearly 60, but the number 
of establishments that they are going 
to supervise and that it will be necessary 
probably to inspect is less than one-half 
of 1 percent. The number of covered 
establishments, less than 50 percent 
which they anticipated, is increasing 
25,000. They already have 56,000. In 
other words, it would be a third increase 
there instead of the double they are 
asking for in the number of agents. 
The number of employees to be covered 
is far less than 10 percent. They only 
anticipate 110,000 will be added by this 
new act, which is a matter of an increase 
of far less than 10 percent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In the 
Fourth District of Michigan these in- 
spectors, or whatever you might call 
them, go into the factories and solicit 
business. That is, they go from employee 
to employee and ask as to the work that 
employee has been doing. Even though 
the employee is satisfied, the inspector 
insists many times that the employee is 
entitled to more money. That just makes 
trouble and it creates a result which the 
Congress never intended to be created. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Every law that is 
written is intended to be obeyed. The 
record not only here but the testimony 
given to us indicates that by far the 
great majority of employers of this Na- 
tion honestly try to obey the law. Of 
course, there will be derelictions because 
of misunderstanding and other reasons, 
I assume. I know full well that if I were 
again working in a foundry and I 
thought my boss was not paying me what 
the law said, it would not take me long 
to get to the inspector. If they will let 
their presence be known, those who are 
being imposed upon will bring the com- 
plaints to them and then, of course, they 
must, as they should, take whatever ac- 
tion is provided in the law. 

I feel that by giving the Solicitor’s Of- 
fice this additional 25 percent increase 
over last year that it will be ample to 
carry them through and give them all of 
the additional attorneys that they need 
and I, for one, would say that if that 
were not true, and if they could show 
early next spring when they come in 
for the 1952 appropriations that their 
work was being hampered through lack 
of funds, that I would be the first to ad- 
mit any error in judgment and would 
approve sufficient deficiency money to 
carry on their activities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the commit- 
tee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, it might be well if the law 


more specifically specified the duties of ` 


some of these employees. From my own 
district came a complaint from an em- 
ployee, not an employer, not a Federal 
agent or an agent of this department, 


and this complaint, which she backed 


up by an affidavit, the employee said 
that the inspector had come into the 
factory and inquired of her as to the work 
she was doing and the hours she was 
putting in. It developed that she had 
worked a little overtime. So, the in- 
spector did not ask her whether she 
wanted to make a complaint. He insisted 
that she make a complaint against the 
employer. And, speaking as a Federal 
officer, he made some impression on her. 
She evidently thought as I used to think 
when a man came around from the Fed- 
eral Government that it was not my 
privilege to ask why he was there or to 
question the reasonableness of the state- 
ments he made, but just to go along with 
my Government. I thought that was my 
duty. I used to think that was the way 
things should be. I used to think that 
was the duty I owed to the Federal 
Government here in Washington to com- 
ply with the requests of its agents. 

Well, the employee signed the papers 
presented to her and she was awarded 
a certain sum, and the company paid. 
My understanding from her was that 
she gave the money back to the employer. 
Then that Federal agent wanted to 
know where she had worked prior to the 
time she was employed at her present 
job, and he said to her, “I think I can 
make a claim against that company if 
you will give me all the facts.” 

What kind of business is that for an 
agent of the Government to be engaged 
in. Lawyers are not permitted to so- 
licit business, and the ambulance chaser, 
the fellow who runs around after he 
reads of an accident, or the lawyer who 
runs around after he reads of an acci- 
dent and solicits a case, is considered as 
following unethical practices and some- 
times, if he goes far enough, would be 
disbarred. But, it seems to be common 
practice, an ethical procedure, for these 
Federal employees, charged with the 
enforcement of the law, to snoop around, 
create trouble, and bring actions against 
employers who are doing what they be- 
lieve to be the right thing. The same 
procedure to a limited extent follows 
where employees do various classes of 
work. Someone from the office steps out 
into the factory and performs some labor, 
then along comes an inspector and causes 
trouble. That sort of conduct is not 
conducive to good will nor to increased 
production. I cannot understand why 
Federal employees follow that course ex- 
cept that they desire, like some prosecut- 
ing attorneys, to make a record of com- 
plaints made, and convictions obtained. 
I cannot understand it, and I think we 
should write into the law some rules and 
regulations which would limit these Fed- 
eral employees to following through 
where complaints are made, helping the 
underdog, if you want to refer to em- 
ployees in that way, helping them when 
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they have a complaint to make, but 
staying out of a situation where their 
only purpose appears to be to create 
trouble. 

The amendment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. SCRIVNER] has 
offered an amendment to reduce the ap- 
propriation for the Solicitor’s Offce in 
the Department of Labor from $1,861,000 
to $1,425,000. The amount they had last 
year was $1,208,432. 

It is apparent that the increase on ac- 
count of the pay raise would not be over 
$50,000. It is apparent that if the 
amendment is adopted they will still have 
a couple of hundred thousand dollars 
more than they had last year, and that 
would hire from 35 to 40 aúditional 
people. 

It seems that it is almost ridiculous 
that we should proceed with better than 
a 50-percent increase, as the committee 
recommends. The cut was only $125,000 
below the budget, which was 60 percent 
above last year’s figures. 

We are never going to be able to meet 
our obligations and pay the interest on 
the public debt unless we show some 
sense of responsibility to the people in 
the consideration of these appropriations. 
Such a moderate cut as the gentleman 
from Kansas has proposed should receive 
the unanimous support of the House of 
Representatives. 

The activities they have under this 
wage-hour picture cannot be increased 
in any substantial way because there were 
almost a million employees exempted, 
and not as many added as would counter- 
act that. 

Every employer of any account at all 
with any number of employees is going 
to do the very best he knows how to com- 
ply with the law. Instead of making it 
as disagreeable as possible for the em- 
ployer and for the employee, and stirring 
up as much trouble between the em- 
ployer and the employee as possible, 
whatever these people have to do can be 
done in a quiet way and quickly, and not 
by spending hours and hours annoying 
people to death. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
reducing the amount by a little over 
$400,000 will be adopted. I hope the Com- 
mittee will have sense of responsibility 
enough to realize it is their duty to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE], 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment presents a question in an 
area where I believe the Congress can 
make a reduction in an appropriation 
estimate without interference with any 
substantial service to the people of the 
United States or to the agency of Gov- 
ernment involved. The gentleman from 
New York has given you the figures. The 
Solicitor’s Office had $1,200,000 for ex- 
penditure in the current fiscal year. The 
budget estimate for 1951 was $1,986,000. 
We recommended in the bill $1,861,000, 
which is $652,500 or so above the appro- 
priation available for expenditure in the 
current fiscal year, and represents only 
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a reduction of $125,000 below the budget 
estimate. 

This entire amount of increase for all 
practical purposes to the Solicitor’s Office 
is tied to the increase in the Wage-Hour 
Division, and the entire basis and justi- 
fication for all practical purposes for this 
alleged increase is the alleged amount 
of extra work necessary in the Solicitor’s 
Office because of the passage of the 
amended wage-and-hour law in the last 
session of Congress. 

There is a deficiency before this com- 
mittee for the current fiscal year which 
the committee has not yet passed upon, 
and until the committee passes upon that 
deficiency relating to the service for the 
present fiscal year I do not see how 
Congress can intelligently say what the 
needs are for the next fiscal year. 

The Solicitor’s Office and the Wage- 
Hour Division have gotten along up to 
this very hour without any deficiency 
or supplemental appropriation. Yet the 
estimates for 1951 are based upon the 
assumption that their deficiency estimate 
would have been granted long, long ago 
by the Congress. The amendment of- 
fered by my friend the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] is hitched irrevo- 
cably to the appropriation for the Wage- 
Hour Division. When that appropria- 
tion paragraph comes b2iore the Con- 
gress I am going to offer an amendment 
to reduce it. The committee arbitrarily 
reduced the budget request 25 percent. 
But I will explain to you and show the 
tremendous increases in employees and 
expendable funds for fiscal year 1951 
which are involved because they say Con- 
gress passed a new minimum-wage law. 

Some additional duties are placed upon 
them as a result of the law. But when 
you examine the facts, the testimony, 
and the evidence, there is no justification 
in this record either for the increase re- 
quested by the Solicitor’s Office beyond 
what is granted in the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas, and certainly 
no justification for the tremendous in- 
crease in the Wage-Hour Division. It 
contemplates a 100-percent increase in 
their total inspection force and doubles 
the appropriation practically over what 
it was last year. On the evidence before 
the committee, the number of employees 
covered under the new wage-hour law is 
about 1,500,000. Of that, they took no 
consideration for nearly a million em- 
ployees who are left out of coverage 
under the amended law. So the addi- 
tional employees they would have to 
service would be about 500,000 out of a 
total force that they are servicing today 
under their present appropriation, 

I say that in line with the policy which 
I have always tried to follow, here is 
an opportunity to effect a reduction in 
the budget estimate without any sub- 
stantial interference with the rights of 
any public citizen, and without interfer- 
ing wih the responsibilities of the Solici- 
tor’s Office in the Department of Labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] to 
close debate. ; 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, as 
was stated by the gentleman from Wis- 
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consin [Mr. KEEFE], we, as a committee, 
have allowed the Solicitor’s Office an 
increase of $652,000 over the 1950 appro- 
priation. But that is not all as a result 
of the amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act that this Congress passed 
last year. The budget had asked for 
137 new jobs, of which 125 would be for 
the work to be done under the wage- 
hour law, and 12 for the Davis-Bacon 
law. When we had this estimate before 
us, we knew that it was a new, or re- 
vised, program, and we thought when 
they came in with this very sizable in- 
crease that they were asking for too 
much, and we cut them about 25 percent. 
I think any cut of 25 percent in any 
item is a very sizable cut. If we are 
going to follow the amendment that has 
been offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scrivner], he wants to cut 
an additional $436,000; that would al- 
low an increase of only. $216,000. Of 
this $216,000 increase, we have to allo- 
cate for Ramspeck promotions, $11,700; 
the Pay Act, $48,000; or a total of $59,700. 
That is something we cannot touch. 

On the Walsh-Healey public contracts, 
in the wage revision program, we started 
this program last year, and we hope to 
be able to complete it this coming year. 
They have asked for an increase of $29,- 
000 to carry on the program that we 
authorized a year ago. 

The increase for 1951 in the Davis- 
Bacon Act is $50,600. That is something 
we cannot do much about. This is the 
responsibility of tne Solicitor’s Office in 
the Department of Labor, to make these 
wage determinations on a local area 
basis, for construction work done by or 
aided by the Federal Government. That 
is the reason for the huge increase from 
9,000 to 18,000 wage determinations this 
year, because of the Hospital Construc- 
tion Act, the Housing Act, and other Fed- 
eral programs involving contract con- 
struction. 

With this amount taken out by the 
amendment offered by Mr. Scrivner, it 
would leave an increase of only about 
$77,000, which would mean about a 75- 
percent cut in this new wage-hour pro- 
gram. We realize it is a new program, 
but we as a Congress passed this law a 
year ago, setting a 75-cent minimum 
wage. When any new program is being 
started there is always a lot of confu- 
sion. There are a tremendous number 
of interpretations that have to be made, 
Even if we allowed what we have, we are 
only going to allow them to make in the 
neighborhood of 50,000 inspections a 
year. A year ago, for the fiscal year 
1949, when we had the 40-cent-mini- 
mum-wage law they were able to investi- 
gate only 30,000 establishments, 

Ninety percent of those investigations 
were made upon complaint; they were 
not going around soliciting business. We 
found in those few inspections that were 
made that well over $12,000,000 was due 
to employees in the plants that were in- 
spected; and out of the $12,000,000 that 
was found due, only $4,000,000 was given 
back voluntarily by the employers to the 
employees, But with the passage of the 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act the Government sues in behalf of 
the employee who is not getting his just 
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due, sues for back wages or overtime pay- 
ments; and this is going to mean a tre- 
mendous amount of work for the Solici- 
tor’s Office. I honestly think that this is 
one Office that has been overworked, 
They are getting way behind in their 
work. It is not work that they asked 
for; it is work that they are compelled 
to do because of legislation passed by 
the Congress, and because of action of 
other governmental agencies. 

I sincerely hope that this amendment 
will be voted down, because we have al- 
ready cut the increase about 25 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired; all time on the pending amend- 
ment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt the Committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 79, noes 76. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Focarty and 
Mr. SCRIVNER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
130, noes 134. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will a 
point of order lie at this point against 
any phraseology under the heading of 
Office of the Secretary? 

The CHAIRMAN, No, because that 
paragraph has been passed and we have 
already had amendments on the subse- 
quent paragraph. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the last word with me 
is this: We are trying our best to vote 
economy here, and it seems to me that 
the Democratic Party does not want any 
economy. At least that is the way they 
vote for more money for this and that. 
They talk economy but vote more money. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor 
Standards: For expenses necessary for the 
promotion of industrial safety, employment 
stabilization, and amicable industrial rela- 
tions for labor and industry; performance of 
the funetions vested in the Secretary by title 
I of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947 (29 U. S. C. 159 (f) and (g)); and not 
to exceed $75,000 for the work of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, as authorized 
by the act of July 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 409), 
including personal services in the District of 
Columbia; purchase of reports and of ma- 
terial for informational exhibits; and ex- 
penses of attendance of cooperating officials 
and consultants at conferences concerned 
with the work of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 


ards when called by the Bureau with the 


written approval of the Secretary; $714,000. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against that part of 
the section on line 6, page 118, beginning 
with the words “and expenses of at- 
tendance” down to and including the 
words “written approval of the Secre- 
tary” on line 9, on the ground that it 
involves additional duties on the part of 
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the Secretary, and is therefore legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhede Island desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the previous points of order made 
to other sections in this bill which were 
sustained, I am in a position where I 
have to concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared torule. The gentleman from New 
York has made a point ot order against 
the language quoted by him, and the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island concedes the 
point of order; therefore the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Focarry: On 
page 118, line 6, after the semicolon, insert 
“and expenses of attendance of cooperating 
Officials and consultants at conferences con- 
cerned with the work of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. KEATING) 
there were—ayes 64, noes 67. ’ 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FOGARTY 
and Mr. KEATING. - 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
111, noes 113. 

Sc the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In carrying out the provisions of said act 
of June 6, 1933, the provisions of section 303 
(a) (1) of the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed, relating to the establishment and main- 
tenance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis, shall apply. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fogarty: On 
page 121, after line 24, add the following 
paragraph: 

“None of the funds appropriated by this 
title to the Bureau of Employment Security 
for grants-in-aid of State agencies to cover, 
in whole or in part, the cost of operation 
of said agencies including the salaries and 
expenses of Officers and employees of said 
agencies, shall be withheld from the said 
agencies of any States which have estab- 
lished by legislative enactment and have in 
operation a merit system and classification 
and compensation plan covering the selec- 
tion, tenure in office, and compensation of 
their employees, because of any disapproval 
of their personnel or the manner of their 
selection by the agencies of the said States, 
or the rates of pay of said officers or em- 
ployees.“ 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have offered this amendment at the re- 
quest of some of the Members, including 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] 
The same amendment has been carried 
in previous bills when the employment 
security program was under the Federal 
Security Agency. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
continue next year a provision which was 
applicable to the employment security 
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grant funds in the current fiscal year 
1950 Appropriation Act. 

When the appropriations for this pur- 
pose were made last year, they were in- 
cluded under the Social Security Admin- 
istration. The bill for some years has 
carried language, identical with that in 
the amendment, under the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, and applicable to 
the various Social Security grant pro- 
grams. It is continued in the pending 
bill as section 208 of gencral provisions, 
at page 150 of the bill. Subsequent to the 
passage of the 1950 bill, the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan transferring the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security to the Department of 
Labor was adopted. In making up the 
budget for 1951, the Bureau’s estimates 
were, of course, placed in the Labor De- 
partment section of the budget, but the 
language contained in this amendment 
was not transferred and continued ap- 
plicable to the grants for employment 
services and unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies in the States. The provi- 
sion has been carried in the bill for a 
number of years, and since it still applies 
to the other grant-in-aid programs un- 
der social security, and applies to this 
one during the current year, it should 
be inserted here in order to avoid any 
possible question on the matter. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee when this 
amendment was first introduced into the 
legislation by the distinguished former 
Member from Virginia, Mr. Harris, I 
fully concurred in the necessity for the 
inclusion of this language in the bill. 
It has been carried in the bill for a num- 
ber of years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WAGE AND HOUR Division 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 

sary for performing the duties imposed by 

the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, and the act to provide conditions 
for the purchase of supplies and the making 
of contracts by the United States, approved 
June 30, 1936 (41 U. S. C. 38), including 
personal services in the District of Columbia; 
reimbursement to State, Federal, and local 
agencies and their employees for inspection 
services rendered; and expenses of attend- 
ance of cooperating officials and consultants 
at conferences concerned with the work of 
the Wage and Hour Division when called by 
the Division with the written approval of 
the Secretary; $9,396,400. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against this para- 
graph and against the language in lines 
15 to 19, on page 123, reading “and ex- 
penses of attendance of cooperating offi- 
cials and consultants at conferences con- 
cerned with the work of the Wage and 
Hour Division when called by the Di- 
vision with the written approval of the 
Secretary” on the ground that it is leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
suppose this is the same story. The 
point of order will have to be sustained, 
but I cannot understand why these 
points of order are being made, because 
I think it was at the request of many 
Members of Congress that in order to 
keep some control of these travel allow- 
ances and attendances at meetings, if 
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we had someone specifically to put our 
finger on, like the Secretary of Labor or 
the head of any agency, that we could 
have some control of the matter. But if 
they want to knock these things out on 
a point of order, I cannot prevent it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think that this lan- 
guage on page 123 is very materially dif- 
ferent from the language against which 
a point of order was made in the pre- 
vious sections of this bill. I understood 
that the point of order with respect to 
some other provisions in previous sec- 
tions of the bill was sustained upon two 
grounds; namely, that it constituted 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
that it imposed additional duties not pre- 
scribed by existing law upon the indi- 
vidual. In this case all that is provided 
is what has been included in previous 
bills as long as I can remember permit- 
ting payment of expenses of cooperating 
Officials at conferences concerned with 
the work of the Wage and Hour Division 
when called by the Division with the 
written approval of the Secretary. It 
seems to me that there is no requirement 
that the Secretary make rules and regu- 
lations and other affirmative acts on his 
part which were the provisions objected 
to and against which points of order 
were made heretofore. 

I feel that this is very important limit- 
ing language in this bill which limits the 
expenditure to only those instances ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Labor. I be- 
lieve it would be a mistake to eliminate 
this language from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The question, of course, is not whether 
the language is desirable; the question 
sub nitted to the Chair is whether the 
language is in order under the rules of 
the House. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin calls 
attention to the fact that similar lan- 
guage may have been carried in previous 
bills. That, of course, may be true; and, 
perhaps, no point of order was made 
against such language in previous bills. 
But the Chair invites attention to the 
fact that the language here very clearly 
imposes duties upon the Secretary in 
that ho is required to give written ap- 
proval. If that were already provided 
by existing law there would, of course, 
be no point in having that language in- 
cluded in this appropriation bill. 

The Chair is constrained to the view 
that at least part of the language against 
which the point of order is pressed by 
the gentleman from New York does con- 
stitute legislation on an appropriation 
bill in violation of the rules of the House, 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fogarty: Page 
123, line 15, after the word “rendered”, insert 
“and expenses of attendance of cooperating 
Officials and consultants at conferences con- 


cerned with the work of the Wage and Hour 
Division.” 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with my colleague, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KEEre] that this is 
an entirely different situation. We have 
in the past had much difficulty trying to 
keep up with the travel and attendance 
at meetings when there was no partic- 
ular person responsible. We included 
this language in the bill in an effort to 
insist that one man be made responsible. 
In that way we could do something to 
keep these agencies from running hog- 
wild all over the country and all over 
the world. That has been the reason, as 
I say, for carrying this language in this 
item. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted, because it is needed as 
an economy measure. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in making 
these points of order and then opposing 
these amendments is to cut down on the 
extent to which these Federal officials 
are running all over the country making 
speeches, a large number of them politi- 
cal in nature. 

We are now concerned with the Wage 
and Hour Division. It is the same old 
story. The Secretary of Labor and his 
subordinates are engaged in the same 
political activity as the other officials. 
They probably have some legitimate rea- 
sons for travel and, of course, regardless 
of whether the words “with the written 
approval of the Secretary” are retained, 
the responsibility devolves upon the Sec- 
retary of any Government department 
to watch those expenditures. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
pointed out to us the other day that 
there is something like $356,000,000, over 
one-third of a billion dollars, in these 
appropriation bills for travel expenses 
for the various departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. A large 
part of this is not necessary. 

If there were not some reason for go- 
ing beyond the normal operations of the 
Government departments we would not 
find in any of these appropriation bills 
these provisions for expenses covering 
attendance at various conferences. The 
very inclusion of those provisions shows 
it is intended to give the various depart- 
ment and agency heads authority to do 
things which could not legally be done 
in the absence of such language. 

For that reason, and in an effort to 
reduce the inordinetely large provisions 
that are in all of these chapters for the 
various Government departments, this 
amendment is opposed. I hope it will 
be defeated like the last similar amend- 
ment was defeated. Only by vigorous 
and continued opposition to these un- 
necessary expenditures can we hope to 
make eny headway at all in reducing the 
cost of government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarry]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Kratinc) there 
were—ayes 77, noes 84. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FOGARTY 
and Mr. KEATING. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
136, noes 109. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, now that we are con- 
sidering this section of the bill, I think 
it highly pertinent that I should discuss 
a matter that disturbs me greatly. Each 
day brings an increasing number of let- 
ters protesting the international trade 
policy of the administration. Only yes- 
terday I received a letter from the Libby 
Shoe Co. of my home town of Salem, 
Mass., which I quote in part: 

We have lost orders due to the fact that 
shoes which ere being made in Czechoslo- 
vakia are being sold in this country to retail 
at $1.98 and $2.98. We cannot compete with 
these prices. 

This should ordinarily be our busy season 
on play shoes, however we are laying off 
workers due to this heavy competition in 
foreign made shoes. They are really hurt- 
ing cur business, as they are being sold for 
way below what we can make them for. 


Mr. Chairman, although I recognize 
there may be regional differences in this 
country in regard to international trade, 
it is difficult for me to accept the propo- 
sition that we should support a satellite 
of Soviet Russia to the detriment of our 
own industries. Leaders of the shoe, hat, 
fish, and textile industries of my dis- 
trict are tremendously worried about the 
future. This policy by the administra- 
tion is inconsistent and incongruous, 
with our general welfare. and should be 
stopped immediately before it is too late. 
The tragic story of Haverhill, Mass., prior 
to the war, with some 19 major shoe fac- 
tories idled because of a flood of Czech 
made shoes, must not be repeated. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SADLAK. The gentleman has 
told about a situation confronting the 
people in his district, who are having 
great difficulty with the importation of 
shoes from Czechoslovakia. May I also 
remind the gentleman and the House 
that in Connecticut in addition to foot 
covering we are having a great deal of 
difficulty with the other end of the per- 
son, namely, the head, because a great 
many hats are coming in from beyond 
the iron curtain. 

There is total unemployment and part- 
time employment in Danbury and Nor- 
walk, great hat centers, caused by the 
influx of hats and hat bodies from be- 
yond the iron curtain, namely, Czecho- 
slovakia. It may be of interest to know 
that a trainload of persons affected by 
this administration policy is coming to 
Washington on May 9 to make a presen- 
tation before the Tariff Commission with 
the intent of doing something about re- 
straining these hats and other materials 
from coming in from beyond the iron 
curtain. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
earlier today I obtained permission to 
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extend my remarks and include an edi- 
torial dealing with the identical prob- 
lem, captioned “Absurd and intolerable.” 
I commend it to the House. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution and 
I sincerely trust the Tariff Commission 
will take some action to correct this 
situation. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is to be congratulated. 
He has made a fine statement. The same 
effect that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts as well as the gentleman from 
Connecticut have described in their dis- 
trict is felt in practically every district 
in the United States with reference to 
some item or another. In my district we 
are feeling the ill effects of the importa- 
tion of metals from foreign countries 
produced by cheap labor. As a result 
thousands of miners have been thrown 
out of employment in the great Tri-State 
mining district of southwest Missouri, 
southeastern Kansas, and northeastern 
Oklahoma. We simply cannot compete 
with that cheap labor abroad. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I appreciate very 
much the remarks made by the gentle- 
man. The situation is getting to be in- 
tolerable in the little State which I un- 
dertake to represent here in the Con- 
gress of the United States, namely, 
Vermont. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I compliment the gentle- 
man on bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House. This situation is re- 
flected in the bill which is now under 
consideration. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Pre- 


cisely. 

Mr. KEEFE. The unemployment 
compensation reserve in States like 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts are being threatened. The ef- 
fect of it is going to spread all over the 
Nation. The question is if these State 
funds become insolvent what is the Con- 
gress of the United States going to do for 
the unemployed who are walking the 
streets in many States including the 
State of Massachusetts? What are we 
going to do to relieve that situation? It 
is a very critical matter which has been 
brought to our attention by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: On 
page 123, line 19, strike out 89,396, 400“ and 
insert 88,000,000“. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin may have five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is again a situation which involves 
a reduction of expenditure at a point 
and in an area where absolutely no in- 
jury or harm can come to the Depart- 
ment itself and certainly no injury or 
harm can come to the people of the 
United States. Let me call your atten- 
tion to the situation which is involved. 
In the present fiscal year in which we 
are operating there was made available 
to the Wage and Hour Division for ex- 
penditure $5,391,100. The Wage and 
Hour Division has done a pretty good 
job in making the inspections which the 
Congress felt were sufficient in order to 
see that the minimum-wage law had 
a reasonable policing throughout the 
Nation. The testimony has been for sev- 
eral years that they made their inspec- 
tions largely upon the basis of com- 
plaint, and while of the complaint cases 
there is a relatively large number of 
violations disclosed in the over-all num- 
ber of employers in the country and em- 
ployees under the jurisdiction of the law, 
the total number of complaints is rela- 
tively very, very insignificant because 
their figures of percentage apply very 
largely to complaint cases. 

We passed a new minimum-wage law, 
raising the minimum wage from 40 cents 
to 75 cents. Under that law we covered 
about 1,500,000 additional people who 
were not previously covered, and we re- 
leased from coverage about a million who 
were covered under the old law. 

On the basis of the passage of that 
law, the Wage and Hour Division and 
the Budget recommended an appropria- 
tion of $10,587,000, almost exactly a 100- 
percent increase, which they asked to 
administer the new wage-and-hour law, 

The committee discussed that situa- 
tion, and I think it was unanimously 
agreed that there could be no justifica- 
tion for any such tremendous increase 
as that. I think any fair-minded indi- 
vidual will say that they made no justi- 
fication for any such tremendous in- 
crease, 100 percent—increasing the in- 
spectors from about 500 to over 1,000 to 
be put on the pay roll. The situation 
was a little unclear because at the same 
time we were considering this item of 
appropriation we were considering a de- 
ficiency or supplemental appropriation 
that had been submitted by the Depart- 
ment covering the balance of the fiscal 
year 1950, in which they were presently 
operating. The committee heard that 
testimony and the committee has taken 
no action up to date upon that supple- 
mental request. That was a long time 
ago when that testimony was taken. I 
think the testimony clearly disclosed 
that they were asking for enough addi- 
tional personnel to be put on the pay roll 
between that time and June 30 that 
would build their pay roll up to over a 
thousand in the present fiscal year, and 
then carry that doubling of personnel 
and expenditures through the entire fis- 
cal year 1951. The Congress and the 
subcommittee, let alone the full commit- 
tee, has not passed upon that supple- 
mental estimate. How they are imple- 
menting their work down there now, I 
do not know, but if they are putting these 
additional men to work, as they said they 
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would do when they testified, they are 
running into a very definite and large 
deficiency, and, in my humble opinion, 
they are doing it in violation of the anti- 
deficiency law. 

It seems to me, in view of the fact 
that the subcommittee has not yet deter- 
mined the amount and number of em- 
ployees that it will permit them to put 
on for the balance of the current fiscal 
year, it is asking too much of me as a 
member of the committee to say that I 
want you to vote to appropriate the 
money for the next fiscal year to carry 
on the roll for the entire fiscal year an 
indefinite and unknown and uncertain 
number of employees, who are to be put 
on the pay roll for the present fiscal year. 

I do not know whether I have made 
myself clear or not, but I want to say to 
you that in my humble opinion—and I 
have been dealing with that Department 
now for 11 years, and I have great con- 
fidence in Mr. McComb, head of the Wage 
and Hour Division—this is the first time 
in my experience when we have run into 
anything like this. To come in and ask 
for a complete doubling of their force, in 
view of the passage of a new amended 
wage-and-hour law, is a complete ab- 
surdity. The committee could not stom- 
ach it, and so cut it 25 percent. Without 
any yardstick to measure the thing by, 
they cut it 25 percent. I went along with 
that. I moved in the committee to cut 
it 50 percent. That would give these 
people a tremendous increase over what 
they had for expenditure this year, would 
enable them to put on hundreds of new 
inspectors under the proposal which I 
made. But, no; the committee just ar- 
bitrarily cut it 25 percent and let it go at 
that. I say to you in all fairness, in all 
seriousness, Mr. Chairman, that here is 
the chance where we can cut this and do 
it without disturbing any essential public 
service. There ought not to be political 
division upon this issue; there should not 
be. This isa matter that concerns every- 
one. Why because of the passage of the 
75-cent minimum-wage law should there 
be a 100-percent increase in the inspec- 
tion force of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion? They say that the child-labor pro- 
visions of the present law have simplified 
the situation over what they were under 
the old law. What they are proposing 

_to do is to send a force of these inspectors 

all over the United States, not acting on 
a spot-check basis, not acting on a com- 
plaint basis, but they want to inspect 
some sixty-odd percent of all the estab- 
lishments in the United States. You are 
going to hear from your people on this 
thing, believe me; you will hear from 
them when this thing gets into motion. I 
think they can do a grand job of admin- 
istering this new law. All of the basic 
findings and regulations have been writ- 
ten, all of the material with respect to the 
education of employers and employees as 
to their rights has been done for years, 
You do not have to retrace those steps. 
I think this is simply a brazen attempt 
on the part of this Department to put on 
hundreds of new employees with no real 
basis of showing to the committee the 
necessity. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 
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Mr. SHORT. While a million and a 
half additional persons were covered un- 
der the 75-cent minimum-wage law, a 
million people were uncovered by that 
law, so there is only an increase of about 
500,000. 

Mr. KEEFE. I so stated. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make an ap- 
peal to my friends over here on the 
right: Do not just arbitrarily when you 
go through tellers or stand up, vote for 
this thing as a political question. Ihave 
been dealing with this question for 11 
years and I never considered it to be 
a political question. Sure; you can vote 
to put on 500 new employees, if you want 
to. Sure; you can vote to send these 
people all over the United States into 
this plant, that plant, and the other 
plant where it is absolutely not neces- 
sary. Sure; an appeal can be made that 
we are going to see to it that these em- 
ployees under this law recover all their 
wages and overtime, and bring suits, and 
so on, against employers to see that they 
are compelled to do it. But I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that under the amendment 
which I have offered to give them $8,- 
000,000—which is 33 percent more than 
they had this year—we are dealing very, 
very liberally with the Wage and Hour 
Division. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to use the 
7 minutes himself? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
proceeding for two additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island is recognized for 7 
minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is practically the same proposition that 
we voted on earlier in the day when an 
amendment was offered to cut the Solici- 
tor’s Office for the Department of Labor, 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] will 
cut out $1,396,400 which together with 
the substantial cut already made by the 
committee is an approximate 65 percent 
cut below the budget request for this 
item. I realize that they did ask for a 
tremendous increase over what they had 
available in the year 1950, and I also 
tried to make plain in my previous state- 
ment, in reference to the Solicitor’s Of- 
fice, that this increase of practically 100 
percent was not confined to just the 
new amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act that we passed last year. 
I pointed out that some of the money 
was necessary to carry out other pro- 
visions administered by this division. 
Some of these are mandatory costs, in- 
cluding the pay raise, the Ramspeck pro- 
motions, and so forth, which make a total 
of $516,000, the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, and the wage-revision 
program that we allowed last year, which 
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will be finished in the coming fiscal year, 
amounting to $256,000, a grand total of 
about $772,000. That has nothing to do 
with the amendments to the wage-hour 
law. 

What is left for the wage and hour 
amendments? Only about $1,856,000, 
under the amendment offered. 

This amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin IMr. KEEFE] if 
adopted will mean a cut in this budget 
of about 65 percent. We knew when the 
budget was offered to us and when we 
were holding hearings that they were 
asking too much. We knew that this is a 
new program, but the program is in ef- 
fect. It went into effect last January 25. 
Of course they had to do something about 
it when they were receiving requests from 
manufacturers all over the country to 
determine whether they were within the 
law. There is not a legitimate business 
concern in this country that is against 
the provisions of the wage-and-hour law 
or the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
only complaints that we hear are about 
the illegitimate business concerns. They 
are the ones who are causing the com- 
plaints. Most of the inspections being 
made are inspections that are made on 
complaint from legitimate business con- 
cerns of a concern next door not paying 
the prevailing scale of wages or not living 
up to the 40-hour week. Those are the 
complaints that are being investigated. 

As I pointed out a short while ago, even 
though under the 40-cent minimum- 
wage law and with the small number of 
inspections made in 1949, they only cov- 
ered about 30,000 establishments out of a 
projected total that could be investigated 
under the act of 550,000 or more and they 
found in those few inspections that retri- 
butions to be made to the employees 
amounted to $12,500,000. They were 
willing to pay back to these employees 
$4,500,000 or an average of $400 per case 
where complaint was issued and they 
were found to be not living up to the law. 

I think that is something that we have 
to realize here, and, like the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KEEFE], I appeal to 
this side of the aisle to not walk up in a 
solid front and vote against it just be- 
cause this is the Department of Labor. 
This is a wage and hour law that you 
passed last year. Many of you on that 
side of the aisle voted for it and most of 
us on this side of the aisle voted for it. 
If we want the law to work we have got to 
give those who administer the law the 
tools to work with. Let us not kid our- 
selves about that. If we do not want this 
law to work, let us cut out the entire ap- 
propriation and be honest about it if we 


do not want the law at all. 


We had witnesses before our commit- 
tee on the 25th of January, the week 
that this law took effect, who testified 
at that time that they had had 3,000 
applications for apprentices and learners, 
applications to pay a wage lower than 
the 75-cent minimum wage. They had 
thousands of inquiries from management 
all over the country to determine whether 
or not they were coming under and meet- 
ing the requirements of the amended act. 
Of course, they had to put on some new 
men, and they testified back in Janu- 
ary that they had put on 50 additional 
personnel to handle this load, and they 
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cannot keep up with it now. That is 
something real that we are facing. The 
committee took action. Our committee 
has not been giving everything that the 
budget has allowed to these depart- 
ments, but I repeat again that we cut 
the Wage and Hour Division in the bill 
that we offer you this afternoon. It 
comes to you under a cut of about 25 
percent from the budget increase. The 
amendment that my friend, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, offers for your con- 
sideration now is a cut of 65 percent of 
what the Bureau of the Budget allowed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, the purpose of the appropriation is 
not only to protect the employees but 
to protect the legitimate and honorable 
businessmen against unscrupulous com- 
petitors. I know I have received com- 
plaints from friends of mine who are 
in business, who are complying with the 
law, and they tell me of competitors in 
the same neighborhood who are not com- 
plying with the law, and it gives the un- 
scrupulous competitor an advantage over 
the honorable businessman. 

Mr.FOGARTY. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. And I submit to you 
that a 25-percent cut is' a pretty deep 
cut. I think we would be going entirely 
too far in voting for a 65-percent cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin IMr. KEEFE]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the “noes” 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Focarty 
and Mr. KEEFE. | 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 102, 
noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 102. Appropriations under this title 
available for salaries and expenses shall be 
available, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, for expenses of 
attendance at meetings concerned with the 
function or activity for which any such ap- 
propriation is made. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against section 
102 that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, for the reasons heretofore stated 
with regard to similar sections. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the same provision that has been of- 
fered before, and it is the same one that 
was defeated just a short while ago. I 
will heve to concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York makes a point of order 
and the gentleman from Rhode Island 
concedes the point of order. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, FOGARTY: On 
page 123, after line 20, insert the following 
paragraph: 
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“Sec. 102. Appropriations under this title 
available for salaries and expenses shall be 
available for expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings concerned with the function or activity 
for which any such appropriation is made.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Krarixd) there 
were—ayes 93, noes 64. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it has impressed me 
that the Recorp ought to disclose some 
basic facts with respect to this functional 
budget we now have before us which in- 
dicates the difficulty the Committee on 
Appropriations has in dealing with the 
items for travel, communications, print- 
ing, and binding. For the many years 
that I have been privileged to serve on 
the Cor. imittee on Appropriations those 
items with respect to each department 
of Government used to be considered as 
separate, specific items. You could put 
your finger on the amount of money 
which was being expended for travel by 
any one of the bureaus, for example, the 
Federal Security Agency or the Depart- 
ment of Labor or any other department 
of the Government. You could put your 
finger on the very amount that was being 
expended for printing and binding or for 
communications or for other services. 

Now the situation is that the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations do 
not have any knowledge at all or any 
control so far as I can see over this situa- 
tion because of the very provisions of law 
in the act. We authorize them to take 
any of the money that is appropriated 
for personal services and expend it for 
printing and binding or travel or com- 
munications. So you have this situa- 
tion, that the total amount which is ex- 
pended for travel of $355,583,000, and so 
on down the line cannot be broken down 
so that you can put your finger on any 
item showing just exactly which one of 
the agencies is spending this money and 
for what. It is all spent under the gen- 
eral authority contained in this so-called 
functional budget. I find that the 
amount that is being expended for travel 
is steadily going up. The Federal Secu- 
rity Agency travel in 1949 was $3,000,000. 
In 1950 it was estimated at $3,000,000, 
and in 1951, $4,000,000. The same rate 
of increase appears in the Labor Depart- 
ment and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. If you asked me, I could not tell 
you how much money is actually being 
spent and where it is being spent and in 
what department of Government. If 
you asked me how much the Wage and 


Hour Division is spending for travel or 


for printing and binding, I could not tell 
you. Is that not an absurd situation? 
You are going to have to deal with it 
some of these days, and how you will deal 
with it, I do not know. Iam taking this 
time to point out to the proper legislative 
committee somewhere that they ought to 
deal with this problem of transportation, 
travel, communications, and printing 
and binding. Those items are becoming 
so great that they will consume you be- 
fore long. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. For this current fiscal 
year the traveling expense of the Gov- 
ernment is $356,000,000, and it is going 
up by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. KEEFE. I just called attention 
to that figure. I do not know how you 
are going to control it when you adopt 
language such as is contained in this 
section of the bill, that all appropria- 
tions made for personal services, any 
part of them, may be spent for travel, 
any part of it may be spent for printing 
and binding. You have a general provi- 
sion in this bill to that effect. Where 
you are going to have any control over 
it is beyond me. 

Mr. TABER.. And it is going up. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. The door is wide 
open. So what is the use of talking 
about the meticulous care with which we 
appropriate this money? We appro- 
priate for personal services, and then 
we put a provision in the bill that they 
can spend whatever they want to for 
travel, for printing and binding, or what 
not. Then when we scan the green 
sheets, if we ever get them, to see what 
personnel is included, we think we have 
done a good job. But, as a matter of 
fact, here is $355,000,000 being spent 
for travel, and nobody, in my opinion, 
in connection with this bill has justified 
the expenditure of a dollar of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
has expired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have walked up and 
down this aisle all day on this proposi- 
tion of trying to stop this country from 
spending a third of a billion dollars, 
And for what? I think it is obvious to 
everybody. I do not object to legitimate 
travel for the different Secretaries. I do 
not know as I object to the gentleman 
who runs the Department of Agriculture 
going all through the West to sell them 
another story like he did last year. But 
I think the people, in Massachusetts at 
least, do not approve of spending a third 
of a billion dollars—$356,000,000 to be 
exact, which is more than a third of a 
billion. I think the people of the coun- 
try are getting sick and tired of it. 

I will be in here next week to get a 
million dollars to take care of some riv- 
ers and harbors that have been plugged 
up for the last 20. years. You know 
where I will get—you people who are 
spending a third of a billion dollars. I 
will get nowhere. But I will get further 
on the stand that we take of stopping 
these unnecessary appropriations. We 
have enough to do without paying these 
“biggies” for traveling all over the coun- 
try trying to sell some plan that is going 
to cost us more money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I believe that the Labor De- 
partment will be extremely glad if we 
stop this great avalanche of imports that 
is coming in from Czechoslovakia, a 
country that has insulted us steadily; 
imports of cotton and woolen textiles 
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coming in from Japan; imports coming 
in from Russia, a country that likes to 
snap its fingers at us deliberately. Stop 
those imports from coming in and there 
would not have to be so much traveling 
around by the Department of Labor to 
find ways of increasing employment. 

We all know that in the last year un- 
empioyment has increased instead of de- 
creased, in spite of all the efforts that 
have been made to improve the situation. 

Stop these imports from coming in; 
stop the help you are giving other coun- 
tries that do nothing but slap us in the 
face in return and you will have your 
employment question settled in favor of 
American workers and American indus- 
try instead of foreign workers and for- 
eign industry. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 106. The Secretary, if he finds it nec- 
essary for the practical and efficient opera- 
tion of the Department, shall have the au- 
thority to transfer funds from any appro- 
priation made available under this title for 
salaries and expenses to any other such ap- 
propriation, but no appropriation shall be 
either increased or decreased more than 5 
percent by such transfers: Provided, That 
any such transfers shall not be used for the 
purpose of creating new functions within the 
Department. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against section 
106 on the ground that it causes addi- 
tional duties to devolve upon the Secre- 
tary, that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, and for that reason should 
be stricken. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
point out the exact language to which 
he refers? 

Mr. KEATING. I refer to the fol- 
lowing language: 

The Secretary, if he finds it necessary for 
the practical and efficient operation of the 
Department, shall have the authority to 
transfer funds from any appropriation made 
available under this title for salaries and 
expenses to any other such appropriation. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be rec- 
ognized on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
language has been carried in previous 
appropriation bills and carried for one 
purpose, namely, to give the Secretary 
authority to get more efficient operation 
out of his Department. It allows him 
to transfer, within limits, funds from one 
agency of his Department to another 
with a view to efficiency of operation and 
economy in Government, and thus save 
money. 

This is one way that we thought we 
could force the heads of the various 
agencies, and Cabinet members, to se- 
cure efficient operations within their own 
department. In view of the great econ- 
omy drive that is on throughout the 
country we believe that this is one way— 
small though it is—that we could put 
the finger on one person to get efficient 
operation and not leave it to various 
committees of Congress to ferret out the 
inefficiency that may develop in some of 
these Government departments. If the 
provision is stricken I do not know where 
it is going to leave us. Some agency 
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heads and some Cabinet members who 
have been very considerate in trying to 
get efficiency in their own department 
through use of such authority as this 
will probably throw up their hands and 
say: “If Congress does not want us to 
do it, let them reorganize the depart- 
ment themselves.” Then we will find 
ourselves spending more money in the 
end by appropriating funds for various 
investigations for efficiency in these de- 
partments. In that way we will spend 
more of the taxpayers’ money than if 
this language is allowed to remain in 
the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. May I be heard fur- 
ther on the point of order and on the 
argument advanced by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island has not addressed him- 
self as much to the point of order as 
to the merits of the proposal. I only 
want to say in reply that all of these 
authorizations for juggling funds within 
a Government department are designed 
for one purpose and one only. That is 
to assure that the money is not spent 
for the specific purpose stated by the 
Congress and there is a little something 
left over which could go back to Uncle 
Sam, the money may be used by some 
other division of that Government de- 
partment. They do not want to take 
any chance that any of the appropri- 
ated funds shall be saved for the benefit 
of the harassed taxpayers by getting out 
of the hands of the particular Secretary 
involved. 

The purpose of the provision is not 
one of economy. The purpose of the 
provision is in order to be sure to spend 
all of the money that is provided in this 
particular chapter. I call attention to 
the fact that clearly there are additional 
duties resting upon the Secretary if we 
acopt this provision. If that were not 
so, then it would not be here at all. It 
is subject to a point of order, in my 
judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from New York has 
made a point of order against section 
106 appearing on page 124. The Chair 
has examined the language and has 
listened attentively to the argument pre- 
sented. While the Chair is of the opin- 
ion that a transfer of funds might be in 
order, yet it does appear that the first 
two lines of the section confer discre- 
tionary authority upon the Secretary 
and imposes additional duties upon him 
to the extent that the Chair is of the 
opinion it does constitute legislation on 
an appropriation bill in violation of the 
rules of the House and sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FOGARTY: On 
page 124, line 13, insert Sec. 106. Not to ex- 
ceed 5 percent of any appropriation in this 
title may be transferred to any other such 
appropriation, but no such appropriation 
shall be increased by more than 5 percent by 
any such transfer: Provided, That no such 
transfer shall be used for creation of new 
functions within the Department.” 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
legislation upon an appropriation bill in 
that it gives authority to somebody else 
to perform a budgetary act in a depart- 
ment. It goes beyond the pale of a direct 
appropriation or a limitation and it gives 
authority to the department to transfer 
funds. That authority does not exist 
without this language and it is clearly a 
delegation of additional duties to the de- 
partment that do not already exist. It 
is neither a limitation nor an appro- 
priation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island has offered an amendment 
which has been reported. The gentle- 
man from New York has made a point of 
order against the amendment on the 
ground that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill in violation of the rules of 
the House. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island and has Hstened to the 
argument presented by the gentleman 
from New York. The Chair is of the 
opinion that the language contained in 
this amendment does not constitute legis- 
lation, and invites attention to section 
1468 of Cannon's Precedents, volume 7, 
in which it is stated: 

A proposition to transfer a sum previously 
appropriated from one subhead to another 
in the same enactment was held not to con- 
stitute legislation. 


There are quite a number of decisions 
cited in approval of that holding. There- 
fore the Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
think what I had to say when the point 
of order was raised to strike out the lan- 
guage prevails at this time. This is one 
way that we can enforce the suggestions 
by the committees of Congress that the 
heads of the various agencies of Govern- 
ment do something themselves and pro- 
vide the efficiency in Government that 
we are looking for. It is one way to 
help accomplish that, and it is a cheaper 
way than having some of our investiga- 
tive committees of the Congress, in sup- 
porting the proposition, appropriate for 
these various investigations. In this 
way, when the various heads of the 
agencies appear before the Committee on 
Appropriations, they can be examined on 
the authority given them to reorganize 
and produce efficiency in Government, 
and we can hold them responsible at that 
time. This is one way of getting some 
economy and efficiency in the operation 
of our various agencies of Government. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a way to 
create economy and efficiency but a way 
to create extravagance and to permit 
departments to be sure and have the 
opportunity to use up every dollar that 
is appropriated and never turn back a 
cent. We have tried this out and it 
has always worked that same way. 
There is no sense whatever in our allow- 
ing money to be used for something that 
was not justified before the committee 
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of Congress that has charge of going 
into that question. It is kind of a cover- 
up job rather than legislation right out 
in the open where the Congress can see 
what it is doing. 

I hope that this Congress will not at- 
tempt to continue that kind of an op- 
eration any longer. It always has re- 
sulted in waste and extravagance, it 
always will; so let us stop it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
if my recollection is correct that this 
provision or a similar provision has been 
carried in appropriation bills of the 
past? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It has been in this 
bill for the past 2 or 3 years. I remember 
discussing this same provision just a 
couple of years ago; I do not recall just 
what year it was that this first went in 
the bill, but I think it was fiscal year 
1949. We agreed to put this language 
in the bill because we thought that would 
be one way of getting more efficiency out 
of the various heads of the agencies, 
putting the finger on them. 

Me. McCORMACK. My recollection 
is that it has been in past appropriation 
bills, that there was no opposition to it 
then on either side, and that, in fact, 
when it was originally put in there was 
a lot of comment on both sides favorable 
to it. 

I have before me section 106 of the 
fiscal year 1949 appropriation bill for 
Labor-Federal Security. The 1949 fiscal 
year was when, as the result of the un- 
fortunate nose dive of the people, they 
temporarily put the Republicans in con- 
trol of the House. I say this pleasantly, 
but it is historically correct. 

May I read section 106 of the appro- 
priation bill that came out of the com- 
mittee of which my distinguished friend 
from New York [Mr. Taser] was chair- 
man? Is that correct? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Section 106: 

The Secretary, if he finds it necessary for 
the practical and efficient operation of the 


Department, shall have the authority to 


transfer funds from any appropriation herein 
made available for salaries and expenses to 
any other such appropriation, but no appro- 
priation shall be either increased or decreased 
more than 5 percent by such transfers: Pro- 
vided, That any such transfers shall not be 
used for the purpose of creating new func- 
tions within the Department. 


I will be glad to yield to my friend from 
New York for any purpose, and particu- 
larly to ask my friend how he can recon- 
cile his position now as a member of the 
minority party with what his position 
was on the fiscal year 1949, Labor-Fed- 
eral Security bill, when this very provi- 
sion was reported by the committee of 
which he was then chairman. 

Mr. TABER. Some folks over on this 
side can learn something by experience. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is that it? 

Mr. TABER. We have learned, and 
we have learned that it is bad. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a very 
frank confession. I dislike to hear my 
friend from New Ycrk make such an 
abject confession, because I could not 
conceive of his thinking he was right 
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only 2 years ago and wrong today. This 
little colloquy engazed in by me in the 
most pleasant state of mind possible 
with the gentleman from New York 
shows that he opposes today what he 
proposed only 2 years ago, only then he 
was chairman of the committee and now 
he is the ranking minority member. All 
that the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty] is doing is offering an 
amendment which is substantially the 
same as the gentleman from New York 
himself proposed as chairman 2 years 
ago. We Democrats are willing to recog- 
nize it whenever the Republicans do 
something good, and this is one of the 
few good things tha: they did when they 
were in control of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


the amendment offered by the gentle- 


man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. TABER) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 53. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment of obligations incurred under 
authority provided under this head in the 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948, as 
amended by the Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1949, to enter into contracts 
for construction of an engineering building 
and women’s dormitory units, $412,000. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, in 
the new presentation of the budget and 
the rather compressed time which we 
have to consider the various items for 
which the taxpayers’ money is appro- 
priated it has not been possible to make 
clear to some of the Members of the 
House some of the items for which we are 
appropriating money. 

I want to take this timie to call atten- 
tion to two institutions in the city of 
Washington, Freedmen’s Hospital and 
Howard University. Lest there be any 
misunderstanding, the money which we 
appropriate here for Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital is not the entire sum upon which 
the hospital operates. Without going 
into all the facts and figures, they have 
a great number of pay patients, so that 
there is considerable income coming to 
the hospital for the use of its operation 
and maintenance. However, it is not 
self-supporting. It is used in adjunct to 
Howard University for its teaching staff 
and its medical school. Of course, for 
that reason the cost of operation in this 
hospital is higher than some of the hos- 
pitals with which it may be compared 
insofar as cost of operation is concerned. 
They are doing a very fine job in that 
hospital in training Negro doctors. 
Those men are going out throughout the 
United States, and many corners of the 
earth, and are performing a fine service 
for their people and the public. 

Howard University is another insti- 
tution that does not pay its own way. 
They do have a great number of students 
who are paying a substantial tuition 
fee, and that, together with some income 
from property which they own, is not 
enough to carry on the functions of the 
school and the construction program 
which has been authorized. 

If you care to read the entire story 
you can find it at page 119 of the hear- 
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ings. This university was first chartered 
by the Congress back in 1867. The first 
appropriation for assistance to this 
school amounted to only $10,000. Then 
finally it rose in 1928 from $10,000 to 
$218,000. Then finally the $218,000 'n 
the fiscal year 1950 grew to $2,335,000, 
and you have a figure here today which 
is slightly in excess of that. 

This being a congressionally chartered 
institution, I think there should be more 
interest taken in it by Members of Con- 
gress. If you would take the time to do 
so, you would be interested in visiting the 
Freedmen’s Hospital and the campus of 
Howard University, and there you will 
see the fine type of young people who 
are seeking education so that they may 
fit themselves for greater service among 
their people. 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson, the president 
of Howard University, deserves the com- 
mendation, which le has already re- 
ceived from this committee, of the House 
of Representatives and the Congress of 
the United States for the fine work he 
is doing and the fine leadership he is 
giving to these young people. 

Mr,SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. I think it should be 
pointed out to these people who are 
against Federal aid to education that 
they are now voting for Federal aid to 
education in this Howard University. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Of course, Howard 
University cannot be used as an example 
for the proposed idea of blanket aid to 
education. 

This is an institution that was char- 
tered by the Congress. It is a Federal 
school and properly the recipient of Fed- 
eral funds. Other schools are local, 
community schools, and therefore a dif- 
ferent status entirely exists. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the Office of Education, including 
surveys, studies, investigations, and reports 
regarding libraries; fostering coordination of 
public and school library service; coordina- 
tion of library service on the national level 
with other forms of adult education; develop- 
ing library participation in Federal projects; 
fostering Nation-wide coordination of re- 
search materials among libraries, interstate 
library coordination, and tie development of 
library service throughout the country; per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia; 
purchase, distribution, and exchange of edu- 
cational documents, motion-picture films, 
and lantern slides; collection, exchange, and 
cataloging of educational apparatus and ap- 
pliances, articles of school furniture and 
models of schoo! buildings illustrative of for- 
eign and domestic systems and methods of 
education, and repairing the same; $1,900,000, 
of which not less than $533,700 shall be 
available for the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation as authorized: Provided, That all re- 
ceipts from non-Federal agencies represent- 
ing reimbursement for expenses of travel of 
employees of the Office of Education per- 
forming advisory functions to said agencies 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of this 
appropriation. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Taser: On page 


131, line 4, strike out “$1,900,000” and insert 
“$1,882,000”, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment which will demonstrate 
the curse of Federal aid to education 
beyond all question. I have in my hand 
a publication gotten out by the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Amongst the items that are set forth on 
the front of the cover is this: Presi- 
dent’s Picture, Special Insert.” Then, 
inside the magazine was this picture of 
the President seated at his desk. You 
Democrats applaud. There is not an 
ounce of shame in the whole crowd. You 
seem to be proud of the fact that they 
are raiding the Federal Treasury to pay 
campaign expenses. Here it is: “To the 
Teachers and Pupils of the United States. 
Harry S. Truman.“ 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not 
far worse than trying to get the general 
taxpayers to pay campaign expenses? 
To my mind, such propaganda at the 
expense of our schools and the attempt 
to infiltrate every school in America is 
reprehensible. 

Mr. TABER. It is absolutely repre- 
hensible; it indicates that it is not safe 
to have this Office of Education operat- 
ing at all. 

I have not tried to punish them by 
striking out the whole appropriation, 
which I believe I should do; I have only 
asked to take out the $1,500 a month that 
it takes for this particular publication 
and to cut out this particular paper. 
The President’s picture inserted going 
out to everybody costs an additional 
$559. This was in the issue for Decem- 
— 1949, and this issue is No. 3 of volume 
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I wish there could be an honest ap- 
proach to problems of this kind; I wish 
that our people and our Representatives 
here elected by the people would not 
think of such a thing as trying to con- 
done and apologize for this performance. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. McGRATH. Does my good friend 
not know that his very good friend, the 
Governor of New York State, has sent 
out pictures to the school children of the 
Empire State? 

Mr. TABER. If he has, that is no ex- 
cuse; I do not condone any such per- 
formance as that. 

Mr. McGRATH. Has the gentleman 
raised his voice in condemnation of Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s action? 

Mr. TABER. I have strictly support- 
ed every opportunity I could get to criti- 
cize anything that I might find that was 
irregular or improper. I did not know 
that particular thing. I have criticized 
anything of that character; I criticize it 
now, and I do not care which side of the 
fence my criticism lands on. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 
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Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman 
state to what extent this pamphlet is 
circulated? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; there are 9,500 
copies sent to schools all over the United 
States, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman repeat the 
date of the publication? 

Mr. TABER. December 1949. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
adopted and that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will show its disapproval of 
such performances as these by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 3 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Does not the gen- 
tleman know that many publications 
in the State of New York, as well as 
congressional publications, have photo- 
graphs of Members of Congress as well 
as the President that are circulated 
throughout the country? 

Mr. TABER. There are no publica- 
tions I know of that have the photo- 
graphs of Members of Congress that I 
have had anything to do with. I do not 
regard it as good tactics, I do not re- 
gard it as honest, I do not regard it as 
American, I think it is absolutely the 
reverse of an American program that 
such a thing as this goes on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired, 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, the Commissioner of 
Education, I think, served the people of 
this country well when he sent the pub- 
lication containing a picture of the Chief 
Executive of our land. I certainly want 
my children to know who is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I want them 
to be proud of that man who served his 
country in World War I. I want them 
to be very proud of that man who, when 
everybody said defeat was imminent, 
fought his way to victory. 

Mr. Chairman, we are being just a 
little bit partisan when we talk about 
the picture of the President of the United 
States being sent around the country. 

What does this amendment mean 
when we take politics out of it? It 
means absolutely nothing. The distin- 
guished gentleman from New York 
knows that there has been a cut of 
$56,000 in this item below the 1950 level. 
I am sure that my very distinguished 
friend and colleague from New York, if 
the election returns had been different, 
would have stood on this floor and would 
have handed out pictures of President 
Dewey. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mz. McGRATH, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman I would not. I would not have 
stood for it. I would have been ashamed 
if such a thing had been attempted. I 
would have opposed it just the same as 
I am opposing this thing here today. 
I do not waiver in any position I take 
on that question, 
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Mr.McGRATH. In answer to the gen- 
tleman, then I will expect him to go 
back to New York State and condemn 
our chief executive of New York for 
sending out, at public cost, his picture. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, certainly, I will. 

Mr. McGRATH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TABER. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Ghairman, whose President is 
Harry S. Truman, anyway? I remember 
as a boy in southern Indiana we hung 
the Governor’s and the President’s pic- 
ture on the wall of our little one-room 
school house and it did not make any 
difference whether they were Democrats 
or Republicans. In those days he was 
generally a Republican. 

I recall a yearbook gotten out in my 
State, at State expense, in which all of 
the public officials of the State had their 
pictures printed in it and it was sent to 
our schools. But that is not the main 
point I rose here today to call to your 
attention. 

President Truman is the President of 
all the people in the United States. I 
speak as one, who every Member of this 
House knows, does not hesitate to stand 
up and vote with the opposition when I 
think the opposition is right, 

Another point that I want to make on 
this floor is that after the people have 
gone to the polls and voted and they have 
elected a Chief Executive, I think that 
then the election is over and it is up to 
us to pay due respect to that man and to 
accept him as the President of the United 
States, be he Democrat or be he Repub- 
lican, rather than to engage in the vitri- 
olic hate that is voiced by the opposition 
constantly to hold the President of the 
United States up to ridicule and to try 
12 inspire hatred and intolerance toward 

im. 

I would like to say here today that we 
in this country had best begin to think 
upon our own record, if you please, be- 
cause the intense hatred that is gen- 
erated by such conduct is the soil out of 
which our record, in regard to our Pres- 
idents, has grown. Since the election of 
Abraham Lincoln, one out of every three 
of our Presidents has been the target of 
an assassin’s bullet. How many of you 
ever thought about that? I submit it to 
you for some consideration in these times 
when you pick up certain newspapers in 
this country, when you can read them 365 
days out of the year, and you will never 
find a single issue that carries a single 
story or an editorial that would leave the 
impression that the President of the 
United States had ever done anything 
except something that was little and 
mean and unworthy. I wonder if the 
people of the United States are so utterly 
stupid? Is that your position that the 
people of the United States are so utterly 
stupid that they cannot select a Chief 
Executive that is not worthy of a com- 
mendation just once from the Bertie Mc- 
Cormicks, Hearsts, the Gannetts, to say 
nothing of a couple of newspapers in my 
own district that have castigated the 
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President of the United States in almost 
every issue of their publications; always 
condemning, always castigating, always 
ridiculing, always caricaturing the Pres- 
ident, our President, in a revolting man- 
ner. It is in that soil that grows the 
hatred that has made this record of ours 
that in the last 90 years one out of every 
three of our Presidents has been the 
target of an assassin’s bullet. 

Yes; think it over, gentlemen. It might 
be worthy of your consideration. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the gentleman who 
just preceded me. In substance I agree 
with what the gentleman has said. I 
think, however, it is more or less a two- 
edged sword. 

I remember the Republican Eightieth 
Congress. I was a Member of that Con- 
gress. I remember all the things we did 
which were good for America. Then I 
remember, after we had been in power 
for almost 2 years, there were more 
people at work at steady pay and better 
pay than ever before in the history of 
this Nation. I also know that the farm- 
ers had the highest income of any period 
in the history of America. Hence, the 
national income in 1948 was the highest 
of any year in the history of America, 
Things were in good shape. 

Every Member of that Republican Con- 
gress, Democrat or Republican, was 
elected by the people. They were also the 
people’s choice, just as the President is 
the people’s choice. 

Then I remember in the campaign of 
1948 how one Harry S. Truman, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, took it upon 
himself to try to prove to the people of 
America that the Members they had 
elected to Congress were the worst ever 
in the history of the Nation. He show- 
ered ridicule on the Members of Con- 
gress that had been elected by the Amer- 
ican people. He said things that did not 
square with the truth day in and day out, 
and you all know it. 

So I wonder who started this fight? 
I wonder who started this abuse the gen- 
tleman talks about? Everybody knows 
it was high-tax Harry himself. 

In this America of ours we have 
learned, or many of us, at least, have 
learned that when you tell fairy tales 
about somebody you are liable to be hit 
on the nose, or you are liable to be told 
right back to your teeth a few things 
you may not like to hear. It is the duty 
of the party out of power to point out the 
mistakes and the inefficiencies of the 
party in power, whether it be directed at 
the President of the United States or 
some one else, then let the people be the 
judge at the polls, because that is what 
has kept America great. That is our 
two-party system in action. It is not 
mud-slinging so long as it is the truth, 
it is simply pointing out to the people 
the things that should be known. Cer- 
tainly I for one am going to continue to 
say what I think, and I will stick with the 
truth, and the facts as I see them. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. REED of New York. I have heard 
the word “assassin” used here. That is 
one of the most despicable acts, whether 
it affects this Government or any other 
government. As the gentleman was talk- 
ing, I was thinking over who the men 
were who were assassinated, One of 
them was the sainted Lincoln, one was 
Garfield, and one was McKinley. They 
were not Democratic Presidents. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] might well 
have not made the observations he did 
‘with the inference that his remarks may 
have been intended to leave or that one 
might draw from his remarks. What 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Jacoss] said about one out of three of 
the Presidents being assassinated since 
the Civil War or attempts upon their 
lives, is true. However, the gentleman 
from New York overlooks the fact that 
an attempt was made on the life of 
Theodore Roosevelt when he was ad- 
dressing a gathering at Milwaukee. If I 
remember correctly although wounded 
he made his speech. I remember on a 
number of occasions a friend of mine 
who was present at that time telling me 
that he saw the blood dripping down the 
trouser leg of Theodore Roosevelt, show- 
ing the indomitable will power of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. We also remember the 


attempt made on the life of the late 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. I do not believe 
the mind of the man who attempts to 
assassinate a President or directs a gun 
or fires a bullet at a President of the 
United States is concerned whether that 
President is a Republican or a Demo- 
crat. Such a thing could only be done 
by a man whose mind is diseased and 
who wants to take the life of the Chief 
Executive of our country. The gentle- 
man from New York upon revision of 
his remarks might well include the fact 
that attempts have been mude upon the 
lives of other Presidents who although 
elected as members of the Democratic 
Party after election took office as the 
leader not of their party but as the Chief 
Executive of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Who was it that 
brought up this insinuation and this 
criticism of the political circulation of 
the picture of a President at public ex- 
pense to the point where we are talking 
about assassination of Presidents? Who 
brought this matter of assassination up 
here this afternoon? It seems to me the 
way it has been brought into this debate 
is highly reprehensible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Jacogs] is en- 
titled to credit for the remarks that he 
made on the floor. They are naturally 
the result of the remarks made by my 
friend the gentleman from New York. 
However, his remarks were of a broader 
nature and were made with a larger view 
in mind. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the amend- 
ment itself, I am sure the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] is not op- 
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posed to the publication of the pam- 
phlet but he is opposed to the fact that 
on a particular occasion or occasions in 
the publication of the pamphlet a pic- 
ture of President Truman was included. 
The gentleman overlooks the fact that 
the pamphlet included the picture of the 
President of the United States. The fact 
that he is a Democrat and was elected 
by the people as a Democrat is purely 
incidental. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Grants for hospital construction: For liq- 
uication of contractual obligations author- 
ized by the Congress to be incurred during 
the fiscal year 1948 or any subsequent fiscal 
year for construction grants under part C, 
title VI, of the act, as amended, $100,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended. Al- 
lotments under such part C to the several 
States for the current fiscal year shall be 
made on the basis of $75,000,000. Whenever 
the Surgeon General shall have approved an 
application for a construction project in ac- 
cordance with section 625 of the act, subject 
to the amount of the allotments available 
to the States for such purposes, the Federal 
share of the cost of such project, as provided 
by the act, shall constitute a contractual 
obligation of the Federal Government. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin has had an amendment on 
the desk and sought recognition for the 
purpose of offering this amendment. Am 
I not entitled to offer the amendment, 
as a member of the subcommittee? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a matter of 
discretion with the Chair. The Chair 
will state that the first day this bill was 
taken up for consideration, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GorE] came 
to the Chair and said he would offer an 
amendment to this provision, and the 
Chair promised to recognize him. The 
Chair feels the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin would certainly want the Chair to 
keep his promise. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 


see. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Gore: On page 
136, line 20, strike out “$75,000,000” and in- 
sert “$150,000,000.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, a lengthy 
statement in support of this amendment 
is, in my opinion, unnecessary. The pro- 
gram has been fully discussed in previ- 
ous debate by the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. Focarty] 
and the ranking minority member, the 
able gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE], as well as by myself and others. 

Hospital construction is the first step 
in providing the answer to the pressing 
need of adequate medical care, particu- 
larly in the rural areas. The larger 
cities have been able to construct hos- 
pitals fairly adequate. The rural com- 
munities have almost unanimously been 
unable to do so, 
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A hospital today is not only the work- 
shop for advanced medical science, but 
it is also the situs of a technical team of 
doctors, nurses, technicians, with deli- 
cate equipment that is necessary for ad- 
vanced diagnostics or treatment. 

The average physician in the small 
town has neither the specialized knowl- 
edge nor the economic ability alone to 
buy all of the necessary equipment and 
employ the necessary technical person- 
nel to make available to his patients the 
many modern advancements of medical 
science. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. For the purpose of 
making some time this afternoon, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that the ranking minority 
member [Mr. KEEFE] and I supported 
this full amount of $150,000,000 in the 
subcommittee. We have been together 
on this entire public-health program. I, 
for one, as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, want to say that I am willing to ac- 
cept the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore] in offering the amendment, 
and also the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in accepting the amendment. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, that reported this legislation, 
after becoming advised of the action of 
the committee, unanimously agreed that 
we would take this matter up with the 
committee, and I am sure you will find 
the 28 members of our committee com- 
plimenting you on this job which we feel 
is necessary. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the contri- 
bution of the gentleman from Arkansas. 
He has been very effective in his sup- 
port of this program. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin seek recognition? 

Mr. KEEFE. Belatedly, I would like 
to have recognition from the Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
on the desk and for some time have been 
seeking recognition by the Chair to of- 
fer it as a member of the committee as a 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is de- 
lighted to exercise the Chair's preroga- 
tive and recognize the gentleman to 
offer his amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE, I thank the Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
GORE: 


Page 136, line 17, strike out “$100,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$125,000,000.” 

Page 136, line 2, strike out 875,000, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$150,000,000.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I may 
say to my colleagues that I have no great 
pride of authorship, and I am perfectly 
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willing that my distinguished friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. GorE] may have 
the privilege of offering the amendment 
which I stated to him when I discussed 
this thing on the floor with him that I 
had already drawn and proposed to of- 
fer under an agreement with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. FOGARTY]. 

The difficulty with the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from ‘Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] is that it does not go far 
enough, If you will read the section of 
the bill to which the amendment is of- 
fered, you will see that it has two parts: 


One relates to the increase in the amount 


of the cash appropriation to $100,000,- 
000 and under my amendment to $125,- 
000,000. The committee bill authorized 
cash money to liquidate previous con- 
tractual authority and authorizations, 
and only $100,000,000 is for fiscal year 
1951. The fact of the matter is that 
they need $108,000,000 to liquidate the 
actual obligations for the fiscal year 
1950. To cut that budget estimate from 
$125,000,000 to $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1951 is simply to invite a deficiency 
and does not amount to any saving at 
all. The only difficulty is that by so cut- 
ting it you tie the hands of the hospital 
authority in the allocation of those 
funds; so the amendment which I have 
offered as a substitute increases the 
amount of the direct authorization from 
$75,000,000 to $150,000,000 to conform to 
the action of this House last October 
with which you are all familiar and in 
which you are interested. But it goes a 
step further, and in the same paragraph 
of the bill takes care of a situation which 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee does not. 

I would have no objection to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee if it did the job; but I 
think the amendment which I have sub- 
mitted and which reflects the sentiment 
of all the people of this country who are 
interested in this program should be 
adopted. There is no need of just say- 
ing that we are going to save $25,000,000 
by cutting the actual cash appropriation 
from $125,000,000 to $100,000,000, for we 
know now that they will need the full 
$125,000,000 of cash in the fiscal year 
1951 to liquidate the obligations created 
under the authorization as it presently 
exisis. So in discussing this matter with 
the hospital authori ies and with those 
in charge of this great program and 
with the Surgeon General and everybody 
else, it seemed utterly clear that if they 
were to make their allotments to the 
States based upon the availability of only 
$100,000,000 when thcy know now that it 
will be at least $125,000,000, they are go- 
ing to slow up this hospital construction 
program throughout the country and 
cast a blanket, if you please, over the 
activities of States and local communi- 
ties that are interested in this program. 

May I say to you that I hope that the 
committee will see fit to adopt the sub- 
stitute which I have offered and which I 
have been prepared to offer for a long 
time, of which the gentleman from Ten- 
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nessee had notice, in order to carry out 
and do that one job, the thing that is 
necessary to be done. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. TACKETT. The gentleman from 
Tennessee offered his amendment and it 
is for $100,000,000 to restore $100,000,000. 

Mr. KEEFE. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee restores the 
contract authorization from $75,000,000 
to $150,000,000. 

Mr. TACKETT. And the gentle- 
man’s? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mine simply takes care 
of that, plus the provision in the same 
paragraph for actual cash to liquidate 
the contract authorizations that it will 
be necessary to liquidate in the fiscal year 
1951. In other words, what the com- 
mittee did in order to show a saving was 
to just cut this thing $25,000,000 and 
make $100,000,000 the base of allocation 
of these funds rather than the $125,- 
000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I understand the 
situation to be that if the amount in the 
second part of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is not authorized, $125,000,000, in 
the first place we will not be meeting 
obligations the Government has already 
incurred plus some additional millions 
we know are going to be incurred under 
the program? 

Mr. KEEFE. That is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. In effect we would 
be welching upon the contracts into 
which the Government has already actu- 
ally entered or is about to enter? 

Mr. KEEFE. Of course, we have got 
to have the cash to liquidate the con- 
tractual authority on the jobs, the hos- 
pital construction projects that have 
heretofore been approved and are in 
process of either being built or in process 
of having the plans drawn. We cannot 
welch on the proposition and simply say 
to these people: Well, you do not need 
the $125,000,000. These people know 
what they are doing in this hospital 
thing. They are very frugal. They 
have not asked for a dollar that is not 
absolutely necessary to implement and 
carry out the spirit of this authorization 
program. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I might observe 
that when the American Medical Associ- 
ation and the American Hospital Associ- 
ation appeared before a subcommittee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on the whole problem of hos- 
pital construction they were very lavish 
in their praise of the manner in which 
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the program is being administered and 
hoped it would be continued. I hope the 
gentleman's substitute will be adopted. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, I am sorry 
that my able and distinguished friend 
from Wisconsin is disappointed that the 
gentleman from Tennessee was recog- 
nized to offer the amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman and I 
came into this Congress at the same time. 
The gentleman well knows the things 
that transpire on this floor in connection 
with these bills, The gentleman knows 
that I am the ranking member. When 
the gentleman said that he had an 
amendment, I told him a week or 10 days 
ago or about 2 weeks ago when I talked 
on the bill that I had the amendment 
already prepared and was going to 
offer it. 

Would not the gentleman feel a little 
bit humiliated when he is not a member 
of this subcommittee and the agreement 
was had with the chairman of the sub- 
committee and with all the people who 
are interested in it that I offer this 
amendment that the gentleman is recog- 
nized in my place? Would not the gen- 
tleman himself feel a little bit humili- 
ated? I think he would. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, again I 
express regret that the distinguished 
gentleman and friend of mine from Wis- 
consin is disappointed. This question of 
giving notice regarding an intent to offer 
an amendment is interesting because I 
have in my hand the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Tuesday, April 4. While the 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
was then ably discussing this problem 
and before he had mentioned the offer- 
ing of an amendment, the gentleman 
from Tennessee arose and asked the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin to 
yield. I read the following colloquy: 

Mr. Keere. I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Gore. I agree with the statement of 
the gentleman and at the proper time in 
the consideration of the bill I expect to 
offer an amendment to restore the cut back 
to the budget item. 

Mr. KEEFE, I thank the gentleman from 
Tennessee, I have such a proposal already 
prepared, 


Now, just who served notice first, if 
that is important? 

The gentleman from Wisconsin refers 
to the very pleasant fact that he and I 
came to Congress at the same time. 
There are other similarities and some 
differences. We took the oath upon the 
same day. There is the difference, if 
one had to be technical about the ques- 
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tion of recognition, that my name begins 
with the letter G“ and his with the 
letter K.“ There is one other similar- 
ity. We are both members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and as such 
are entitled to priority of recognition 
during consideration of an appropriation 
bill over other of our colleagues who are 
not members of this committee. There 
is one other technical difference. I sit 
on the Democratic side of the aisle, and, 
as a member of the majority party, am 
entitled to priority of recognition over 
my able colleague from Wisconsin, a 
member of the minority party, under the 
parliamentary rules and practices of the 
House. 

Now, as to the amendment. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin offers an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. His 
amendment provides the same amount 
of funds for hospital construction, and 
that is the thing that fixes-the level of 
expenditures under this program for the 
following fiscal year. Now he includes 
another item which does not fix the level 
or extent of this program nor is it de- 
terminative of contractual authority for 
construction of hospitals. On the con- 
trary, it is only for the purpose of liqui- 
dating the obligations which have al- 
ready accrued or will accrue. Now the 
subcommittee determined that $100,000,- 
000, which the gentleman now proposes 
to increase to $125,000,000, was sufficient 
to meet the contractual obligations. It 
is the same as we have in the veterans’ 
program. We estimate the amount of 
appropriation that is necessary to meet 
the obligation to pay compensation to 
veterans. It is a question of an estimate; 
the obligation is fixed. This $100,000,- 
000 may be slightly too much, I do not 
know. It is a figure agreed upon by the 
subcommittee as a sufficient amount to 
meet the contractual obligations and has 
no bearing upon the level of the program 
next year. I emphasize that the gentle- 
man’s substitute does not provide for the 
construction of our hospital more than 
does my amendment. In that respect, 
they are identical. 

The amendment which I offer and 
which both the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin agree to support does the job I think 
this Congress wants to do. In order to 
offer a substitute amendment, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin must have some 
little difference, as an identical amend- 
ment is not in order as a substitute for 
that which it duplicates, so he inserts an 
additicnal item which, in my opinion 
and in the opinion of the committee, 
does not need increasing. The question 
is whether the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, who has been 
duly recognized for the purpose of offer- 
ing such an amendment, or the substi- 
tute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin will be adopted. 
Therefore, I ask that the substitute be 
voted down and the amendment which 
has been accepted by the chairman of 
the subcommittee be agreed to. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. May I call atten- 
tion to the fact that we have some hos- 
pitals under construction and that an 
uncapped wall and exposed material is 
certainly a waste of money and material, 
too. Lagree with the gentleman. May I 
also say as a member of the Committee 
on Rules that we have been very defer- 
ential to a number of Republicans who 
have presented bills and have allowed 
them to come out under their names. I 
was not a Member of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, so I do not know whether that 
happened then. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the contri- 
bution of the gentleman from Ohio. 
This is not a partisan matter and I do 
not like to refer to it in that light. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin is an able 
man and has contributed valuable serv- 
ice here, and I regret that he has raised 
the issue of recognition. But, if you will 
refer to the Recorp of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, an instance in which a Democrat 
was recognized over a Member of the 
Republican Party of equal committee 
rank to offer vital amendments will be 
very, very hard to find. I do not like to 
discuss this important matter in that 
light. It is not a partisan question. This 
amendment I have offered will do the 
job that needs to be done, and the 
amendment that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin offers as a substitute will do 
no more and is unnecessary. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and, in- 
asmuch as there was no time available 
to me under general debate, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
realistic enough to know what the situa- 
tion is here and what the temper of the 
House is. However, I do take this occa- 
sion to rise to support the report of the 
committee, finding myself in a very 
strange position, since I’ll probably be 
the only committee member doing so. 

At the outset, I want to say to any 
of these members who are concerned 
that the action of the committee abso- 
lutely protects any hospital that has al- 
ready been started and is under con- 
struction. Any statement that this ac- 
tion of the subcommittee as proposed 
would stop any construction under way 
is absolutely wrong. 

In the consideration of this section I 
do not want to be accused of not having 
any heart, for my heart is as big as any- 
body’s. I have put in a lot of time in 
hospitals myself. I have had members 
of my family in hospitals. Some of my 
very dearest friends are members of the 
medical profession. Yet I wish the com- 
mittee would bear with us who feel as 
we felt when the report was made, when 
we were taking a calm, detached, un- 
biased view of the entire presentation, 
as we explain our point of view, 
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You recall that originally the hospital 
construction bill provided for an author- 
ization of $75,000,000 a year. Then, as 
has been pointed out, last year another 
bill was passed in which two things were 
done. First, in an unprecedented action 
which absolutely bypassed the Appro- 
priations Committee this Congress di- 
rected that there be $75,000,000 in con- 
tract authorizations in addition to the 
$75,000,000 we made available in 1950 
through action of the Appropriations 
Committee and the House. That, of 
course, tied the hands of the Appropria- 
tions Committee as far as contract au- 
thorization is concerned for the fiscal 
year 1950. That is an accomplished 
fact. It is done, so that in all realism 
and fairness we must recognize the fact 
that through that supplementary action 
the construction authorization for the 
fiscal year 1950 is $150,000,000. That is 
a bill that must be met and paid. There 
is no quibbling about it. It is done. 

The rest of the bill provided solely 
this, that there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated in each of the succeeding 5 
years, $150,000,060. 

If merely authorizing the appropriati :n 
of $150,000,000 is an obligation and ties 
the hands of Congress, why have an Ap- 
propriations Committee? If that were 
true, then every bill passed by this body 
and the other body, becoming law, au- 
thorizing the appropriation would mean 
that the money was going to be spent 
regardless of any action or control 
through appropriations. That just is not 
so. That is not proper legislative pro- 
cedure. 

There has been some comment here 
about what has been done. I checked 
with General Scheele, the Public Health 
Surgeon, and a very fine gentleman he is, 
as to whether or not any word had gone 
out to any of the States authorizing them 
to enter into contracts for the construc- 
tion of hospitals beyond the period of 
1950. He assures me in a letter I have 
here that the Public Health Service has 
not made any commitments which legally 
bind the Federal Government to provide 
funds for hospital construction for the 
fiscal year 1951 or future fiscal years. It 
is just that simple. 

It may be that some of these State 
agencies or localities, not knowing that 
you must have appropriation control over 
the funds if you are ever going to get 
rational control of expenditures, may 
have assumed that all of that would be 
done, but the Surgeon General and every 
Federal agency knows that there is no 
money available until it has been appro- 
priated by Congress, and each commu- 
nity should know that. 

Before I go on to the committee re- 
port, let me first point out that the ap- 
propriation bill for 1951 does carry $100,- 
000,000 cash to apply on contracts already 
authorized for the hospitals under con- 
struction. Of course, you all know, and 
everybody should know, if $100,000,000 
is not enough, next spring the Public 
Health Service has a perfect right to 
come in and say, “You did not give us 
enough money. We need more money 
to pay these bills.” It is an obligation 
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that we must meet. There is no quibbling 
about that, 

When they came before us in January, 
this is what the testimony showed. Let 
it be understood clearly that in each of 
these years since 1948 we have authorized 
contracts in the sum of $75,000,000 for 
hospital construction. Of course, there 
is always a lag, so that the first year 
we allowed $10,000,000 to pay the bills. 
The next year we allowed a little more 
and the next a larger amount. 

When they came before this commit- 
tee this January they had on hand, un- 
spent, $65,000,000 out of $95,000,000 cash 
already appropriated to pay contract ob- 
ligations. That meant with the $100,- 
000,000 here, from January to the end of 
the fiscal year, there is $165,000,000 to 
pay bills on contracts already entered 
into. I submit, with that showing, it 
was perfectly reasonable and proper for 
the committee to take that action of 
estimation that $100,000,000 cash was 
sufficient. We found that the rate of 
expenditure on hospital construction was 
about $6,000,000 a month. There is al- 
ways a lag, so that we felt and the 
committee says on page 98: 

While we recognize the need for hospital 
facilities and have fully supported all re- 
quests for these programs in the past, we 
also felt we had another obligation to recog- 


nize that there is a limit of availability of 
Federal funds, 


This year we are running nearly 
$6,000,000,000 in the red. The deficit is 
going to be even greater the next fiscal 
year. We felt, in an honest and sincere 
desire to fulfill our duties as Members 
of the House, that we were perfectly 
justified, in view of the financial con- 
dition of the Government, to return to 
our previous practice of authorizing $75,- 
000,000 a year. You and I know that 
merely because Congress authorizes 
$150,000,000 in the substantive legisla- 
tion it does not mean Congress has to 
appropriate that much. If that is true 
then you might just as well wipe out the 
Committee on Appropriations and save 
time, trouble, and expense of the Appro- 
prlations Committee. It is just that 
simple. 

We know this year the backlog from 
the $75,000,000 program is going to start 
catching up with us. We have to ap- 
propriate at least $100,000,000 to fulfill 
our obligations which have already been 
entered into. Nobody is going to welsh 
on those agreements and nobody has 
even suggested it. 

We know next year without any in- 
crease in authorization, there will have 
to be appropriated between $125,000,000 
and $150,000,000 to pay on the current 
contracts and the backlog that has not 
yet been paid for. We are going to be 
faced each succeeding year, until the 
expiration of the supplemental act 5 
years from now, with the necessity of 
appropriating between $100,000,000 and 
$125,000,000 a year for this hospital con- 
struction program. If you go ahead and 
fulfill the request for the entire $150,- 
000,000 before we are through we will 
have engaged in a program which will 
cost this Nation over a billion dollars in 
borrowed money on which you pay in- 
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terest and which 10 years from now will 
cost us 25 percent in interest. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that there was $65,000,000 
left on the 30th of June. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No, the $65,000,000 
was on hand when this agency was be- 
fore us asking for this appropriation. 

Mr. TABER. That was about the first 
of the year? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That was in the lat- 
ter part of January. I do not recall 
the date. 

Mr. TABER. That was perhaps the 
first of February? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes, 
time. 

Mr. TABER. What did they estimate 
would be left on the 1st of July? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. They gave us no 
figures on that as I recall it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr, KEEFE. Did they not testify that 
they would need at least $108,000,000 and 
that they would be in for a supplemental 
appropriation before the end of the fiscal 
year? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not recall that. 
They might have. 

Mr. KEEFE. Of course they did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

j Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be allowed to proceed for three ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. You do not figure that 
they need $125,000,000 to meet their 
obligation? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Frankly, I do not. 
I feel in my own heart that what is left 
on hand, together with the $100,000,000, 
would be enough, frankly recognizing 
that if it is not, when they come before 
us for the 1952 appropriation all they 
will have to do is to make the request 
for a deficiency, and, as a matter of 
course, it will be granted. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the time has 
come when the Congress and the entire 
populace recognizes that Federal aid is 
a myth, because there is only one place 
that all these Federal funds come from, 
and that is from the taxpayers of the 
48 States. I wish to place in the RECORD 
at this time a table, which I have person- 
ally prepared, showing the distribution 
of the 1950 money. 
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tion. 

You might be surprised to find how 
this is operating. If all of these Federal- 
aid grants were intended to equalize or 
distribute the wealth, it could not have 
worked any better. It is a put-and-take 
proposition all the way through. Many 
States put in a few tax dollars and take 
out a lot. Other States put in a lot of 
tax dollars and get back only afew. For 
instance, Alabama will get $2,690,000 
under this hospital program in fiscal 
1950. How much do they contribute? 
Their percentage of the tax contribution 
for all Federal taxes is six-tenths of 1 
percent, So that Alabama is getting on 
this hospital program $6 for every dollar 
that they contribute to the program in 
taxes. 

Arizona gets 3 to 1. 

Arkansas gets $1,966,552, and their 
percentage of contribution to the Fed- 
eral tax burden is three-tenths of 1 per- 
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cent. They get back $17 for every $2 
that they contribute in taxes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not a fact that 
that is carried out in accordance with the 
act that the Congress passed in 1949? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Les; that is true. 

Mr. HARRIS. Starting with 1947, and 
extended in 1949. 

Mr, SCRIVNER. The new act is con- 
siderably different. It is one of those 
things that occurs, and that is why Iam 
suggesting that there should be a joint 
House and Senate committee to study all 
of these Federal-aid programs to see 
where we are coming out, what their im- 
pact may be upon the Federal economy. 
In too many places we are simply trad- 
ing dollars and getting our own dollar 
back, with Federal control attached to 
them. 


The 1949 formula is described in the 


hearings by Mr, Cronin as follows: 

The formula is very complicated but it is 
allocated in such a way that in a State where 
each individual owned an oil well or gold 
mine and there were few people in the State, 
they would not get as much as the States 
where they had a large population and a 
relatively small per capita income. 


Let us look a little further. For in- 
stance, the State of Georgia will get $15 
for every $4 put in. Some of the States 
put in a great deal more on this program 
than they will ever get back. For in- 
stance, Maryland gets back $7 in the hos- 
pital building program for each $13 con- 
tributed to it in taxes. 

A study of the foregoing table will 
show the effect in all States. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] 
has again expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we can agree on time for de- 
bate on this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on the amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, how much 
time will each Member be given? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, it is im- 
possible for the Chairman to know 
whether every Member standing desires 
recognition. 

Mr. SUTTON. I object, since some of 
us have been trying to get recognition 
for over an hour, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no pride of authorship on anything that 
I might introduce here, and I am sure my 
colleague from Tennessee does not either. 
I regret that politics has become involved 
in this very important issue here at this 
time. As for myself, this is one time 
that I disagree with my colleague from 
Tennessee; I think that the Keefe 
amendment goes farther than his and 
that it should be adopted, because the 
Keefe amendment takes care of con- 
tractual obligations authorized by the 
Congress incurred during fiscal year 1948 
or any subsequent fiscal year and for 
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grants under title VI of the act as 
amended. 

My case is not an isolated one, because 
it has happened all over the United 
States. In my particular district in Ten- 
nessee there are three projects that are 
going on right today; two have been ap- 
proved with no construction started, but 
in my home town one has been started. 
I know, however, that with this $100,- 
000,000 this contractual obligation can- 
not be met throughout the United States. 
As the gentleman from Wisconsin has so 
ably stated, the obligations to date are 
$108,000,000. What is the use of our 
coming in here in 3 or 4 months and ask- 
ing for an additional $8,000,000 or $25,- 
000,000 to take care of obligations which 
we have already incurred? Why not 
take care of it now? I realize the fact, 
of course, that the Gore amendment 
will be adopted, because the word has 
been passed down by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations to let the 
Democrats have this honor. I want my 
colleague from Tennessee to have the 
honor, but in this case I am for the Keefe 
amendment, yet I am a Democrat. In 
the second place, in case the Keefe 
amendment is defeated, then I shall be 
for the Gore amendment; but I think 
this is one time when politics should not 
be involved, because it touches all the 
people of the entire country, not Demo- 
crats alone or Republicans alone, but all 
the people of America. I say to my 
friends on my right, friends of my party: 
Do not play politics in this instance. 
Whether the amendment is offered by 
my distinguished colleague from my own 
home State, or by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, let us forget politics. Let us 
think about all the people; let us for- 
get this party line division and this 
center aisle when it comes to thinking 
about the American people. We have 
had too much politics in the bills that 
have been considered during this second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress. It 
is time that we thought about the Amer- 
ican people and not just running for re- 
election this year. So I urge my good 
friends on the Democratic side to vote 
up the Keefe amendment; and I hope 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will release the members of 
that committee from voting just Demo- 
cratic and let them vote for the people 
of America; in so doing, the Keefe 
amendment will be adopted and the con- 
tracted obligations can be paid without 
a deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, on the substi- 
tute, and all amendments thereto close 
in aot to exceed 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
ported this amendment to restore the 
funds for hospital construction to the 
full authorized sum as recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget as needed to 
carry out the hospital-construction pro- 
gram provided by this Congress last year. 

The committee in reporting the sum 
of $75,000,000 for hospital construction 
for the next fiscal year obviously had 
in mind the program as originally pro- 
vided in the Hospital Construction Act 
of 1947. I am fully aware of the pur- 
poses and intent of the Appropriations 
Committee by this action. 

Our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House, after ex- 
tensive hearings and careful considera- 
tion, provided the hospital-construction 
program in the Eightieth Congress, 1947. 
It was a program of Federal contribu- 
tion of one-third of the total cost of 
construction, authorizing $75,000,000 per 
year through the fiscal year 1951. 

After 2 years this program advanced 
far beyond any expectation of our com- 
mittee when it was originally adopted. 

Consequently, in 1947, after hearings 
and consideration, we extended the hos- 
pital-construction program for 5 years, 
through 1954, and increased the authori- 
zation to $150,000,000 per year. 

At the same time we changed the for- 
mula of Federal contribution, liberaliz- 
ing it to the extent that many places 
that could not meet the requirements 
under the old act could also have their 
hospital-construction program. We pro- 
vided a flexible amount of Federal con- 
tribution from one-third a minimum to 
a ceiling of two-thirds to be determined 
under a set formula by the local State 
agencies and sponsors. 

The bill, as reported, had the full sup- 
port of our committee and passed the 
Congress by an overwhelming vote. In 
fact, on this point, I believe there was no 
opposition at all. 

Since then, Mr. Chairman, sponsors 
throughout the country have prepared 
plans and many hospital construction 
programs are underway. It was based on 
the action of the Congress and to reduce 
this contractual authorization of the 
amount necessary as the committee did 
in reporting this bill will materially affect 
the program. 

Let us not be erroneously led here as 
to what this will do. It has been said 
that the amount reported by the com- 
mittee would be sufficient to carry out 
any hospital program under way in the 
planning stages. I submit to you, Mr. 
Chairman, this is not a fact. 

I have here a number of telegrams 
from sponsors in my State where com- 
mitments by the sponsors have been 
made and the architectural plans com- 
pleted, detailed specifications of the work 
practically completed and even sched- 
uled for advertising bids in a few weeks, 
I have here information that projects al- 
ready approved by State officials with 
only some minor details pending in re- 
gional offices. If the allocation to the 
State is reduced to the old formula, we 


are nullifying the action of Congress last 
year and many of these projects as are 


related to me here cannot proceed at all. 
I think our Committee on Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce as well as other 
Members of this Congress and especially 
this Appropriations Subcommittee are 
fully aware of the importance of this pro- 
gram and just how it operates. 

It is somewhat different to the usual 
program in that we provided contractual 
authorizations that these projects may 
proceed and later the appropriation 
when and if it is needed. In fact, this 
is the way our highway program is car- 
ried out, as well as other programs affect- 
ing the security of this Nation, and 
therefore, this is not an unusual pro- 
cedure. 

When the reduced amount was re- 
ported by the Appropriations Committee, 
our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, met and discussed the 
effect of this action. Being somewhat 
more familiar with the program and the 
details of it, we recognized that there 
must be some misunderstanding. We, 
therefore, agreed unanimously to go into 
it in greater detail with the committee 
in an effort to see that the amount pro- 
posed in this amendment is restored. 

Our committee commends the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] who is 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in offering this amendment to re- 
store these funds and also the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY], 
chairman of the subcommittee, for ac- 
cepting it. Weappreciate the interest of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Keere], who is always sympathetic and 
active in these hospital construction pro- 
grams. This is a thoroughly deserving 
amendment and should be approved. 

If not, it is our considered opinion, 
Mr. Chairman, there will be not only 
great inconvenience but much embar- 


rassment to the Government, to the 


State agencies and the local sponsors of 
these projects. I join in urging the 
adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am indeed aware of the impor- 
tance to our Nation of providing at the 
present time for ample and adequate 
funds to encourage and assist in the 
needed construction of hospitals through- 
out the land. As a member of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee handling the legislation last year 
to provide amendment to the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act, I was priv- 
ileged to help make provision for the 
authority to increase and promote a hos- 
pital-construction program. Mr. Chair- 
man, it should be remembered that pro- 
vision was made to increase the author- 
ization for funds from $75,000,000 an- 
nually to $150,000,000 annually. With 
disappointment, it was noted that pro- 
vision was not made by the committee 
for this increased authorization in the 
appropriation bill now before us. Many 
communications have been received urg- 
ing a full appropriation of $150,000,000 
annually. It is my intention to and I 
shall vote for the pending amendment 
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providing for an increased appropria- 
tion from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000 as 
heretofore authorized by this Congress, 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be allowed to extend their remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island IMr. 
Focarty] and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEre] are entitled to high- 
est commendation for their effective, 
joint sponsorship of hospital and public 
health programs of this bill. 

It is refreshing to note the complete 
absence of partisanism with which these 
distinguished gentlemen have ap- 
proached the discussion and proposed 
solution of these great problems. 

There is a far broader significance to 
the settlement by the Congress of these 
issues than the mere individual items 
contained and provided for in this bill, 
While I fear it is not generally recog- 
hized, the real question involved here 
is the question of socialized medicine. 
The American people are wedded tradi- 
tionally to freedom of action and free- 
dom of individual effort. They are op- 
posed to regimentation of business and 
the professions and workers in ordi- 
nary times. Only in real national emer- 


gencies and then very reluctantly are 


they willing to endure rigid arbitrary 
governmental controls. They realize I 
think that the progress of this Nation 
has been largely based on the freedom 
of the individual from oppressive re- 
straints by the Government. History 
amply vindicates that realization and 
that belief. 

Are we reaching a real emergency in 
national public health, hospital care, 
medical and nursing service? Can our 
present free enterprise medical and hos- 
pital system adequately serve the Amer- 
ican people in this age of wonder drugs, 
scientific advance, and modern clinical 
techniques which require not only huge 
sums of money for their proper develop- 
ment and utilization but constant im- 
provement in application, treatment, and 
research activity? Can local communi- 
ties, can the States, carry this great bur- 
den of cost and large-scale cooperation 
and expansion and coordination required 
to provide modern medical care and 
treatment without (a) large annual sub- 
sidies by the Federal Government, (b) 
control and regimentation by the Gov- 
ernment of all health and medical 
services? 

I wish time permitted me to go more 
exhaustively into the background and 
present urgent needs of our national 
health program. The needs are truly 
colossal; the appeals from our people 
continuous and most impressive. That 
public health facilities have fallen away 
behind the general stream of American 
economic and social life is incontro- 
vertible. | 

First, whether we like it or not, 
whether it is a good omen or not, there 
has been in recent years a great and 
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significant change in the habits, atti- 
tudes, and practices of the people. I 
should say, that there has been a change 
in their philosophy. They have become 
less home-minded and more com- 
munity-minded, more Government- 
minded, more willing to assign individ- 
ual family and personal problems from 
the home to some Government bureau— 
local, State, or National. 

It is true also that medical schools, 
hospitals of every kind and purpose, 
nurses’ training schools, private research 
units, and almost every activity having to 
do with the public health have been under 
heavy pressure. Government tax poli- 
cies have very substantially dried up 
the wells of private philanthropy and 
charity. Many of these institutions are 
beset by dire financial problems. Medi- 
cal schools cannot accommodate the boys 
and girls who aspire to careers as doc- 
tors. Hospitals do not have sufficient 
funds to carry the increased costs im- 
posed upon them and have had to con- 
fine or restrict their facilities. 

While our health and medical stand- 
ards are the highest in the world, they 
still fall far short of meeting all the 
needs of our growing population for 
personal medical care and the treat- 
ment of the sick and the afflicted. Clearly 
our facilities and media for caring for 
the public health are not keeping pace 
with our advance in business, science, 
and general productivity, and the growth 
of the Nation. 

What is the answer to this appalling 
situation? It is twofold. First, either 
the adoption of socialized medicine after 
the English fashion, with its bureauc- 
racy, its overlapping, its confusion, and 
its drafting of the medical profession 
and related activities. That alternative 
would bring new and startling changes 
in the American system of individual 
initiative. It might well be followed by 
even more drastic reform. 

The other alternative is to so shape 
our program for public health as to 
broaden and expand it through Federal 
grants-in-aid that our basic patterns 
would remain unimpaired, so that we 
would achieve the desirable ideal of ade- 
quate social and health services and yet 
not alter the freedom of Americans to 
pursue their own unfettered way of life. 

It can be readily observed that these 
questions have widest ramifications and 
deepest significance. I personally be- 
lieve that this Government can and 
should encourage, help, and save from 
emasculation the private agencies deal- 
ing with medicine, social services, re- 
search, and hospital care. 

The Government can and should as- 
sume leadership on a broad front in this 
movement. 

It can and should continue and expand 
research in new techniques and newly 
discovered drugs. 

It can lead the fight against disease— 
against the scourge of cancer, against 
arthritis and rheumatic fever, against 
the great killer, heart disease, and other 
ailments to which the human family is 
heir. 

It can blaze the trail in preventive 
medicine through education clinical 
centers, the promotion of better personal 
and group hygiene. 
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Congress cannot be penurious in this 
great war on disease. It must strike out 
boldly in the public interest and for 
human welfare. 

I will support the amendments raising 
the grants for hospital construction and 
other amendments to the ends of public 
health. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am deeply interested in the Federal hos- 


pital construction program. As a mem 


ber of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce I have 
worked for several years in behalf of 
such legislation. Our committee made 
a careful and detailed study of the whole 
hospital situation throughout the entire 
Nation. It was appalling to learn how 
deficient our Nation is with respect to 
hospital facilities. Throughout our Na- 
tion there are vast areas that do not 
have hospitals available for those in 
need. In some areas even medical prac- 
titioners are few and far between. The 
opinion has been advanced by some that 
this deficiency in doctors is largely due 
to lack of hospital facilities. However, 
the fact remains that large numbers of 
our people will benefit by the provisions 
of the Hospital Construction Act. 

The need for additional hospitals even 
in our cities, or more populous centers, 
is constantly coming to our attention. 
The cost of construction has risen tre- 
mendously. It has reached a point 
where it is difficult to raise the neces- 
sary funds for the building of additional 
hospitals. Demand for hospitalization 
increases each year as our population in- 
creases. We are not keeping up with 
the demand. Our failure to do so is 
bringing distress every day to patients 
who cannot get accommodations or only 
after great delay and at great cost. 

The formula under which Federal 
funds are advanced to assist in hospital 
construction is based upon a sound basis. 
It contemplates that there is a willing- 
ness upon the part of voluntary contrib- 
utors to do their part. The money is 
distributed proportionately to all of our 
States and Territories by taking into 
consideration population, income, and 
other varying factors. The use of the 
funds within the State and their dis- 
bursement is left to the judgment of 
State authorities. Thus the funds de- 
rived from Federal sources give assist- 
ance only to those who do their part, 
and the percentage of help is left to 
Stcte determination. To bring the mat- 
ter down to a local basis I am glad to 
report that local hospitals within the 
First Congressional District have been 
the recipients of Federal help after re- 
ceiving approval of our State authori- 
ties. In each of the local instances to 
which I refer the local contributors had 
given generously but the amount fell 
short of what was necessary. It was 
then that Federal funds became avail- 
able and made possible the completion 
of these new hospitals that were so nec- 
essary in their respective communities. 
This illustrates the good that is done 
elsewhere throughout the Nation. 

It is regrettable that the Appropria- 
tion Committee has decreased the funds 
available for this worthy purpose, and, 
contrary to the expressed wish of Con- 
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gress in fixing the amount that could 
be appropriated. The pending amend- 
ment to increase the amount in con- 
formity to the authorization is entitled 
to the support of the House. 

Economy is right and proper, but, it 
is not justified when it results in deny- 
ing our people proper hospitalization. 
There are other ways of accomplishing 
economy than withholding hospital fa- 
cilities from the sick and indigent within 
our midst. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment to raise the 
appropriation for hospital construction, 
under the terms of the hospital construc- 
tion law which we passed here last year, 
from the $75,000,000 carried in the ap- 
propriation bill now before us, to $150,- 
000,000. 

I worked and voted for the passage of 
the Hospital Construction Act last year, 
and at that time we wrote a provision 
into the bill that the Congress would 
appropriate $150,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1951—beginning July 1, 1950. On 
that basis the counties and towns of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent here, made their arrangements for 
financing their share of the cost of these 
hospitals. They made detailed plans, 
and filed applications, based upon the 
assumption that the Federal Govern- 
ment would provide an appropriation 
this year of $150,000,000. 

As I see it, if we fail to provide the 
appropriation which we led our people to 
believe would be forthcoming, we are not 
keeping faith with them. 

In the Seventh Congressional District 
of Alabama projects have been approved 
under the terms of the Hospital Con- 


‘struction Act of 1949 for the construc- 


tion of hospitals at Hamilton, Vernon, 
Reform, Aliceville, and Oneonta. Proj- 
ects have been approved for the con- 
struction of health centers at Red Bay, 
Russellville, Cullman, and other towns. 
Applications for other hospital and 
health-center projects are pending. 

The program for the construction of 
these hospitals and health centers will 
proceed in an orderly way, if we vote this 
appropriation of $150,000,000. 

The need for the hospitals and health 
centers is very great. For the most part 
they will be built in what may be termed 
rural areas, where the need for hospitals 
and better health facilities is greatest. 

These hospitals and health centers will 
be constructed, and operated by the 
counties and cities that build them. In 
the Seventh Congressional District they 
will answer a long-felt need. 

There is nothing socialistic about this 
hospital-construction program. It is an 
answer to the need that exists. Our Gov- 
ernment, in recognition of that human 
need is contributing grants of money to 
aid the counties and cities in building 
their hospitals, under a formula pre- 
scribed by the Hospital Construction Act 
of 1949. That formula as it applies to 
the hospital and health-center projects 
in the Seventh Congressional District 
of Alabama, provides that the Federal 
Government contribute two-thirds of the 
cost of these projects. 
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This is a great Nation for many rea- 
sons, one of the foremost of which is that 
it recognizes insofar as it can human 
needs and human problems. This hos- 
pital-construction program is a further 
recognition on the part of our Govern- 
ment of the importance of the health of 
our people. This program will contrib- 
ute to the building of a healthier Nation. 
A healthy people is a national asset that 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 

Let us work together to build a 
healthier country. Let us provide the 
appropriation of $150,000,000 which we 
led the people to believe last year would 
be forthcoming. Coming years will 
justify the wisdom of our action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FRAZIER] is recog- 
nized 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Chairman, I arise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee to restore 
the $75,000,000 that has been made in 
the appropriation for the construction 
of hospitals under the Hill-Burton Act. 

I feel that it is essential to the welfare 
of our people that this program be con- 
tinued in full force. The hospital con- 
struction program is needed for adequate 
medical care, especially in small towns 
and rural communities throughout the 
United States. Many counties in the 
district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, have committed themselves to 
building programs based on the belief 
that the appropriation of $150,000,000 
would be continued this year. If this 
drastic cut of $75,000,000 is allowed to 
stand it will imperil, if not kill, the hos- 
pital-construction program so vitally 
needed in the great majority of our rural 
areas. The larger cities have been able 
to cope with the hospital situation fairly 
well but smaller towns and communities 
have been almost unanimously unable to 
do so. The States, counties, and cities 
have made definite plans on the basis of 
the $150,000,000 appropriation hereto- 
fore made for this program and Con- 
gress should continue the program so 
vitally necessary in the rural com- 
munities. 

There is a tremendous need for physi- 
cians in most of our rural sections and on 
account of the shortage of doctors in 
these communities, it makes it almost im- 
possible for citizens residing there to re- 
ceive medical treatment. The construc- 
tion of these hospitals would enable the 
citizens of those communities to receive 
adequate modern-day medical care. The 
construction of these hospitals would 
enable the ductors of these communities 
to render to their patients better care 
and more modern methods of treatment. 

Unless you have visited the rural sec- 
tions of many of our districts, it is almost 
impossible for you to realize how over- 
worked most physicians are and how 
difficult it is for them to render adequate 
service to their patients. I know of no 
members of any profession in America 
who devote themselves so assiduously and 
so painstakingly to render service to 
their patients than the doctors serving 
the rural areas. I believe that the con- 
tinuation of this hospital program will 
greatly facilitate their work and it should 
be continued. For that reason, I urge 
you to support the amendment restoring 
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the cut of $75,000,000 to the hospital pro- 
gram as originally planned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Jonas] is recognized. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, on pre- 
vious occasions I have called to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House the 
significant fact that approximately 60,- 
000,000 persons in the United States are 
presently carrying insurance under the 
Blue Cross plan, or plans of a similar 
make-up, all of which provide for either 
hospital, medical, surgical and sick bene- 
fitinsurance. In my opinion, the spread 
of private plan insurance has tremen- 
dously augmented the need for more 
hospitals. 

I am for the Keefe amendment which 
adds only $75,000,000 to the amount 
agreed upon in the committee. In fact, 
the committee cut the original amount 
from $150,000,000 to $75,000,000, and this 
amendment only restores the figures to 
what the original appropriation amount- 
ed to. Compared to the dire need of new 
and reconditioned hospitals and addi- 
tional hospital space, even $150,000,000 
seems inadequate, and in some respects 
infinitesimal. 

There is a marked shortage of hospi- 
tals all over the country, in rural com- 
munities, as well as metropolitan areas. 
Hospitals now in use are invariably over- 
crowded, and in many instances, there 
are no facilities available at all to accom- 
modate the requests made upon such 
institutions by individuals requiring 
medical aid and hospitalization. 

Persons who are suffering from ill- 
nesses and diseases are in no frame of 
mind to concentrate on politics; con- 
sequently, politics should not enter into 
this question at any time. The question 
for us to determine is what is necessary 
and within our financial means to pro- 
vide proper facilities, including hospital 
and bed space to care for the sick and 
the indigent. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], is di- 
rected along the same lines as the ob- 
jectives sought by the Keefe amendment, 
but the amount to be appropriated is for 
$25,000,000, which is manifestly inade- 
quate, and is more of a gesture to save 
time and expedient, rather than the basis 
for providing sufficient and adequate 
hospitals through the country. 

It appears to be difficult to implement 
Members of the House with the idea 
that there is an emergency for support- 
ing the appropriation called for in the 
Keefe amendment. On the other hand, 
only yesterday we voted more than $200,- 
000,000 to restore the original hospital 
program plan for the accommodation of 
veterans. To stint and economize at the 
expense of the health and comfort of the 
people of the Nation does not appeal to 
me to be sound economy. If you defeat 
the amendment, that is exactly what you 
are doing in this instance, 

The opposition’s arguments presented 
on the floor of the House are not based 
on the fact that it has not been shown 
by indisputable facts that shortage of 
hospital space exists and that there is an 
exceptional need for expanding the hos- 
pital construction program. No one to 
whose remarks I have been privileged to 
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listen, has been able to challenge this 
statement. On the contrary, all opposi- 
tion to the appropriation has been di- 
rected to that of economizing because 
the present budget now before the House, 
in the opinion of some Members, requires 
considerable pruning and may call for 
radical reductions. 

Thus far this plea for more economy 
has not been applied to any Govern- 
mental department in particular, as far 
as I have been able to take notice. Then, 
why make an example of a project that 
deals with human misery and suffering, 
and involves a great human equation? 

There are many other specific reasons 
that I would like to recite in support of 
the Keefe amendment, but I feel that 
the appeal for the amendment can be 
made on the general principle that it is 
unjust and false economy to discrimi- 
nate against a project such as is contem- 
plated by the amendment. 

I am supporting the amendment, and 
shall vote for it, and I hope that suffi- 
cient Members of the House will do like- 
wise, in order that it will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is 
recognized. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusets. Mr. 
Chairman, I have received the following 
telegram from Robert Cutler, president, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital: 

Boston hospitals are very interested in the 
Keefe amendment to labor security appropri- 
ations bill which will increase construction 
funds for United States Public Health Service 
National Cancer and Mental Health Insti- 
tutes. This amendment will also restore Hill 
Burton Hospital construction funds to one 
hundred and fifty millions and provide three 
millions for cancer construction, five million 
three hundred fifty thousand for heart con- 
struction and two and one-half millions for 
mental health research and teaching con- 
struction. I hope you will support this 


amendment to the appropriations bill which 
may come up this afternoon. 


ROBERT CUTLER, 
President, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to say also 
that the Lowell General Hospital, Lowell, 
Mass., is very anxious that this program 
go through because it has contributions 
for the construction of a building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Lousiana (Mr. LarcapE] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, my 
State is one of those that has been woe- 
fully lacking in hospital facilities. 
Under the program inaugurated by the 
Government to allocate funds for the 
construction of hospitals in the various 
States we have started quite a few proj- 
ects throughout the State. Some are 
under construction at this time and 
others have been authorized and ap- 
proved. 

Just recently one of the principal cities 
in my district, Lake Charles, La., under- 
took to put on a campaign to raise $600,- 
000 for the purpose of building a hos- 
pital, that amount to be added to with 
funds under the hospital program of the 
Federal Government. They have suc- 
ceeded in raising this amount, and are 
ready to proceed with construction on 
the basis of assistance under the Federal 
hospital program; however, unless this 
appropriation is increased to meet the 
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anticipated amounts expected by allo- 
cation from the Government the con- 
construction of the hospital will have to 
be abandoned, and this important and 
necessary facility will not be made avail- 
able to the community. 

Iam very much in favor of the amend- 
ments that have been offered to provide 
the anticipated Federal contribution ex- 
pected by all States, and I hope they will 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. HULL] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr, KEEFE]. I believe it covers the 
subject. I feel that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] does not cover it. 

I have a couple of letters here which 
I wish to refer to regarding the law 
passed last October. One is from R. L. 
Pierce, president of the Memorial Hos- 
pital, Menomonie, Wis., and reads in 
part: 

In our case, construction had barely be- 
gun when the increased aid was granted, but 
such aid was not retroactive to projects al- 
ready approved. Had we withheld our ap- 
plication for aid only a few weeks, the addi- 
tional aid would have been paid to us. In 
keeping with most projects of a similar sort, 
we are having difficulty in meeting the re- 
quirements of the Government authorities 
and still stay within the amount of money 
locally raised, together with the grant-in-aild 
on the part of the Government. 


Mr. Pierce is one of the prominent 
businessmen of Wisconsin, now chairman 
of the Wisconsin Republican State Com- 
mittee. 

I have a similar letter from Paul G. 
Bjerke of the Luther Hospital at Eau 
Claire and pharmacist member of the 
Advisory Hospital Council of Wisconsin, 
He states: 

This proposal to make a cut in the Hos- 
pital Construction Act will seriously limit 
the progress being made in hospital con- 
struction in the State. 


With reference to economy, I am sure 
both of these men are very strong for 
economy. But they are opposed to limit- 
ing a great public-health movement. 
They are firm in their opinion that a 
healthy America makes for a strong 
America. 

I feel this hospital program has gone 
so far and is so successful that unless 
we do pass an appropriate measure, tak- 
ing care of the various projects which 
have been started, there will be a serious 
situation presented to the next Congress. 

Mr, Chairman, I am heartily in favor 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. KEEFE]. I 
hope it will be adopted. If not, I hope 
that the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] will 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, we can 
sink the United States by overspending. 
In my opinion, increasing this amount to 
$150,000,000 of contract authorizations 
and increasing the amount of cash to 
$125,000,000, is going to add so much 
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money to this bill that it will present a 
very serious threat to our economy. I 
do not know how we are ever going to 
balance the budget or to keep the Nation 
right side up and prevent more terrific 
inflation and reduction in the purchasing 
power of the poor man’s dollar if we go 
on with deficit spending and playing 
right into Joe Stalin’s hands. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. With regard to this 
particular amendment before us for so- 
called Federal aid, which has become 
such a favorite phrase, the so-called Fed- 
eral aid to hospital construction, figures 
have just been given to me showing that 
for us New Yorkers for every $9 that we 
put in we get $2 back. Is the gentleman 
aware of those figures, also? 

Mr. TABER. That is about the way 
the thing goes. 

Mr. KEATING. Of course, that is the 
way it goes very frequently in the State 
of New York. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. We are used to 
carrying the burden; too used to it alto- 
gether. 

I hope that this amendment will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. Referring to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
if the gentleman wants to legislate like 
that he should be in the New York State 
Legislature. This is the National Con- 
gress and not the New York Legislature, 

Mr. TABER. But the National Con- 
gras should treat the States somewhat 

air. 

Mr. KEATING. And my constituents 
do not expect me to send all of their 
money down to the gentleman’s State of 
Tennessee, That is not what I was sent 
up here for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say that the proposition we have 
before us now is not a political one at 
all. It does not make any difference 
whether you are a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican. When you need hosptital care 
you go to a hospital, and sickness does 
not just strike Democrats or Republicans. 
I do not think anyone is trying to look 
for any glory here on either side of the 
aisle. It is true that in our subcommit- 
tee I worked along with the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], in all of this 
public health program, and we have seen 
eye to eye on the entire program and I, 
as he knows, agreed with him several 
weeks ago that when these amendments 
were to be offered on the floor, that I 
would support them. 

I hope that we will be able to finish 
this chapter tonight; I do not know 
whether we can or not. But, I do want 
to make this announcement, that when 
this amendment and the substitute 
amendment have been voted on, that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], 
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has at least three more amendments on 
mental health, heart, and cancer, and I 
hope we can pass them today, and that 
when these amendments are offered, 
that this committee will see fit to sup- 
port them. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Can the gentleman 
state if the $100,000,000 is sufficient to 
take care of the construction contract 
authorizations over the past year? 

Mr. FOGARTY. To be perfectly frank 
about it, I do not know whether or not 
the $100,000,000 will be enough. I think 
they will not need the $125,000,000 they 
had in there, but at the same time this is 
money to meet contract obligations, and 
when they come due they have to be paid. 
So slicing off $25,000,000 this year is not 
an actual saving to the Federal Treasury, 
because those obligations we have to 
meet either this year or next year. 

Mr. HARRIS. But the gentleman 
does feel that $100,000,000 will be suf- 
ficient to take care of the contractual ob- 
ligations up to this date? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I cannot make the 
definite statement that $100,000,000 will 
be enough, but I think $125,000,000 
might be too much. It may be some fig- 
ure in between that they need. When 
the bill was written, our judgment was 
that $100,000,000 might be sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided, and there were—ayes 103, 
noes 61. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gore and 
Mr. TABER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
125, noes 66. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, hospital construc- 
tion services: For salaries and expenses in- 
cident to carrying out title VI of the.act, as 
amended, including the purehase of not to 
exceed four passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only, $1,357,000. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: On page 
137, line 7, strike out 81,357,000“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “$2,807,000, of which $1,000,000 
is for grants-in-aid pursuant to section 636 
of the act, as amended.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, by the 
adoption of the so-called Gore amend- 
ment, the committee has indicated that 
it wants the hospital construction pro- 
gram continued at the level determined 
by the Congress last October when, by 
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an overwhelming vote, the authoriza- 
tion was increased from 875,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 Federal contribution, and 
the States and localities, in accordance 
with that authorization, made their 
plans for hospitai construction. Be- 
cause of the fact that the subcommittee 
reduced the amount of that authoriza- 
tion from $150,000,000 to $75,000,000 they 
correspondingly reduced the budget item 
for the administration of the program 
from $2,807,000 to $1,357,000. The effect 
of the amendment which I am now of- 
fering is to restore the necessary funds 
to enable proper administration of the 
action which the Congress has just now 
taken in increasing the amount from 
$75,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

You will observe in the amendment 
that $1,000,000 is for grants-in-aid to 
enable studies and research to ba done in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in section 636 of the act 
authorizing this hospital construction 
program, so that by proper integration 
of the small hospitals and large hospi- 
tals, and proper studies of the necessity 
for the integration of all hospital serv- 
ices and the furnishing of hospital serv- 
ice under this program, we can get the 
most effective hospital service to the peo- 
ple of this country. 

The facts are that a large part of the 
hospital construction program is in small 
communities and in rural areas that have 
not heretofore been served by hospital 
facilities. That was one splendid pur- 
pose of the act. This research program 
that is contemplated under the amend- 
ment which I have now offered is in- 
tended to make it possible for a Nation- 
wide study in the States by the United 
States Health Service, to integrate these 
small hospitals with the larger hospitals, 
in order to secure proper staffing and all 
of the things that go with hospital man- 
agement and control. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. And if it is done 
well, you might save what you are ask- 
ing for? 

Mr. KEEFE. Oh, I do not think there 
is any question about that at all. This 
is a part of the over-all program which 
has had the overwhelming support of 
everybody who understands and knows 
what this program contemplates, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. You spoke of the larger 
hospitals taking into consideration the 
smaller hospitals. Do you mean by that 
that the larger hospitals are supposed to 
conduct the nursing schools? 

Mr. KE FE. Oh, no; I do not mean 
anything of the kind. I mean there are 
various areas in the country where the 
facilities of these small hospitals are not 
such as to provide the general staffs that 
are necessary in the large hospitals, and 
by a proper integration of the staffing 
that is possible in the large hospitals 
an arrangement can be made whereby 
the beneficial aspects of proper staff pro- 
cedure in the large hospitals can be put 
out into the smaller hospitals, and proper 
hospital management will thus grow. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. RICH. If the gentleman will yield 
further, In Pennsylvania, where I am 
acquainted with the hospital situation— 
for instance, take Pittsburgh and Phil- 
acelphia—they are making the require- 
ments so hard for nurses that the hos- 
pitals in the country that have nursing 
schools are almost being compelled to 
close up. The educational demands and 
requirements are so high that it is most 
difficult to comply with their code. It 
seems to me that such a thing as that 
should not be possible. Nowadays, a 
practical nurse does not seem to have 
any status in the hospital field or in the 
field at home. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think I have the point 
the gentleman raises. I suggest that he 
make his plea, if it may be termed a plea, 
either to his State legislature or to his 
local hospital authorities. 

The amendment that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has offered is part of the 
over-all program that will be offered as 
we go through this bill to make this pro- 
gram effective in view of the action that 
has heretofore been taken. Without it 
you will have a hospital- construction 
program without any administration and 
without the necessary research that 
ought to be given to it to make it 
cffective. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the question is very 
simple mathematically. The committee 
appropriated $224,000 for 1950. Subtract 
$72,000 for pay increase and you have 
an increase of $152,743 which increase 
is for new personnel in the hospital con- 
struction service. 

The Department itself merely asked 
for $285,000. We have increased it al- 
most $153,000, and that is for new work 
in this particular field. I think that the 
past experience from which the agency 
has benefited shows that an increase of 
$153,000 is ample with which to carry 
on the work which has been made nec- 
essary by the Gore amendment. 

I hope this amendment is defeated. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE, The gentleman has not 
referred to that portion of the amend- 
ment which stipulates that a million dol- 
lars shall be used for the purposes of 
the grants in aid program under sec- 
tion 636 of the act. The gentleman has 
attempted to limit this thing solely to 
the hospital-construction program. Had 
the gentleman listened to what I said, 
the major portion of the increase is the 
$1,000,000 that is provided to implement 
this program by the necessary research 
which everybody concedes is necessary 
if this whole program that you have now 
voted is going to function properly. 

Mr. McGRATH. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin knows that I have always lis- 
tened to him attentively. I listened to 
what he said on the floor because I 
yield to no man in my respect for his 
knowledge on this subject, and he knows 
that that is a genuine statement. The 
Department came in and asked for $285,- 
000. We listened to their report, and the 
Committee felt that $153,000 would be 
ample. I maintain that having done 
that we took into consideration every- 
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thing that the gentleman so ably pointed 
out on the floor. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that the Committee will see fit to 
pass the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Health Legislation of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, along 
with my colleagues I listened to a great 
deal of testimony last summer on the 
need for strengthening the Hospital 
Construction Act. The bill that was 
passed on last October 3 came from that 
subcommittee and passed this House by 
an overwhelming margin. I took the 
trouble the other day to check, and I 
found that of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations who were pres- 
ent and voting some 26 voted for the bill, 
7 voted against it. One of the integral 
parts of that bill amending the Hospital 
Construction Act was the authorization 
for funds to conduct a very careful study 
and survey of the need for integrating 
the work of small and large hospitals, 
and a general survey and investigation 
of the problems of hospital management. 

This House does stand committed by 
a vote of more than 6 to 1 to have 
such a survey made. I agree with my 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] that 
the funds that are now in the appropria- 
tion bill are funds only for administering 
the $75,000,000 a year increase in the 
authorized Federal matching funds. 
There is another million dollars needed if 
we are to conduct this survey. 

I want to join the gentleman from 
Wisconsin in the warning that he sound- 
ed earlier on this floor, one that I con- 
cur in, that if we do not do a job of get- 
ting our hospitals integrated and do a 
thorough job of studying that problem, 
we are inviting socialization of hospitals, 
something I object to and will fight. In 
Britain one of the reasons for the social- 
ization of hospitals was that no job was 
done of the sort that we have authorized 
the Public Health Service to do. No 
serious effort was made prior to the 
present British law, which I do not be- 
lieve would be a good law for the United 
States, in getting integration of their 
hospitals and modernizing their hospital 
administrations, 

What we are asking this Congress to 
do is to lay the ground work so that we 
can have this job done. We have al- 
ready authorized under the present law 
about a thousand new hospitals in the 
United States, many of which are under 
construction or have been completed. 
We will build several thousand more un- 
re the amended Hospital Construction 

ct. 

Is it not desirable that we take the 
funds and make sure that we integrate 
that system of hospitals, retaining the 
voluntary aspect of management and 
ownership of those hospitals by religious 
groups, by fraternal organizations, by 
municipal and State bodies, get them 
integrated so that we will get the maxi- 
mum possible use out of the funds we 
are spending? Certainly we are spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. But is it not 
advisable that we have a little bit more 
money and make sure we can get the 
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maximum use out of it? That is the 
essence of the amendment which is in 
front of us. As a matter of good busi- 
ness management, it seems to me that 
the amendment should be agreed to. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Did not the Vet- 
erans’ Administration refuse to accept 
certain types of hospitals that were con- 
structed during the war because the ad- 
ministrative costs were too much and the 
integration was too difficult to make? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Yes, I think that is 
a correct statement and that is one of 
the things we hope to avoid at all cost 
and make sure that we do have the max- 
imum utilization of our funds for hos- 
pitals. We do not as yet pretend to have 
complete knowledge. This study would 
give us that information. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Did not a gentleman on 
that side of the aisle a moment ago say 
that he listened to the committee and 
said the amount was sufficient to do the 
job as was requested and that we should 
allot that amount of money? Why do 
we not try to get a little economy in this 
and do the job they suggested, because 
that is all the money they asked for. 
If that is all they asked for why give 
them a lot of additional money? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Iam in favor of the 
Keefe amendment because I think it will 
result in economy. I think the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. McGratu] is 
mistaken. The amount to which he re- 
ferred did not contemplate any funds for 
research into the best utilization of hos- 
pitals. I do not want to build a lot of 
hospitals without making sure that we 
do get the best utilization out of them. 
It is for that reason I support the Keefe 
amendment, and I hope the Committee 
will support it. It is sound economy. 
Economy does not mean only saving dol- 
lars; it means also making a proper 
utilization of the funds we appropriate. 

Mr. RICH. Are not these hospitals 
going to be administered by the people 
back home where they can get aid and 
assistance? Does not the gentleman 
have faith in the people back home do- 
ing a job and just as good a job as you 
can get done by these bureaucrats 
around here? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute so I may answer 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
people back home have come to us 
through the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, through the American Medical As- 
sociation, through all of the other pro- 
fessional groups including the Nurses’ 
Association, and have asked us to make 
this survey. One of the reasons it is in 
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the bill is as a result of the request of 
the American Medical Association, the 
American Hospital Association, and the 
American Nurses’ Association. They 
cannot do this job for themselves. They 
have testified that they have full faith 
in the Public Health Service to doit. No 
local group can do it. It is a national 
problem. It must be met nationally, and 
that is why I support the Keefe amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
SHAFER]. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous censent to proceed out of or- 
der. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigin? 

Mr. McGRATH. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). 
One hundred and forty-one Members 
are present, a quorum. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. KEEFE) there 
were—ayes 66, noes 59. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MCGRATH 
and Mr. KEEFE. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 67, 
noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7786) making appropriations for 
the support of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


EXCESS-PROFITS TAX PROPOSAL 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the action of excise taxes already tenta- 
tively taken by the Committee on Ways 
and Means indicates that it will go far 
beyond the $655,000,000 excise-tax cut 
proposed by the Treasury. In fact, the 
cuts may reach as high as $1,500,000,000. 
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Even if some of the loopholes are 
closed, there will probably be a net reve- 
nue loss of about a billion dollars. This 
loss must be made up elsewhere other- 
wise the $5,000,000,000 deficit now facing 
us will be considerably increased. 

My bill, H. R. 8169, introduced on yes- 
terday, would skim just a little of the 
thickest cream from the profits of the 
most prosperous corporations. It would 
affect less than 25,000 of the 382,000 cor- 
porations now paying taxes. In other 
words, only one out of about 15 corpora- 
tions would be affected, and these would 
be the ones making tremendous profits, 

The proposal would not be nearly as 
drastic a levy as was imposed during war- 
time. It would allow or credit a profit 
of 140 percent of the largest profit earn- 
ings over the base years of 1936-39. In 
addition, it would allow a further exemp- 
tion of $50,000, whereas the wartime ex- 
emption was $10,000. 

New businesses would be allowed a 
special additional specific exemption of 
$50,000. 

Instead of a rate of 95 percent as it 
was during wartime, the rate would be 
only 50 percent of the profit income in 
excess of the liberalized credits and ex- 
emptions heretofore mentioned. It is 
conservatively estimated that it would 
yield $1,000,000,000 annually. If this 
excess-profits tax proposal is not 
adopted to yield the same revenue, it 
would be necessary to increase the flat 
corporate tax 4 percent, or to drastically 
increase the inheritance and gift taxes. 

In my opinion, excess-profits taxes 
would be the most practical, the least 
painful, and the least disruptive to a 
prosperous economy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
egreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4080) entitled “An act to unify, 
consolidate, revise, and codify the Arti- 
cles of War, the Articles for the Govern- 
ment of the Navy, and the disciplinary 
laws of the Coast Guard and to enact 
and establish a Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California and 
Mr. DONDERO (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) were given 
permission to extend their remarks in 
the Record and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article, 

Mr. MACY (at the request of Mr. REED 
of New York) was given permission to 
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extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp and include a radio speech. 

Mr, LANHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include in editorial. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address delivered by James 
M. Mead. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes today, following the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

(Mr. Jackson of Washington asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks and include certain 
extraneous matter.) 


NATIONAL TAX EQUALITY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, the perennial question of the 
taxation of cooperatives is before us 
again. During the Eightieth Congress, 
I was a member of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, which looked into this 
question very carefully. We held exten- 
sive hearings both here in Washington 
and throughout the country. I had 
thought we had settled the question once 
and for all. 

But it has come up again, during the 
recent hearings held by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

One of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore that committee to favor the tax- 
ation of cooperative patronage refunds 
was the president of an organization well 
known to those of us who studied this 
question 2 years ago—the National Tax 
Equality Association. Now, in all fair- 
ness, it must be said that NTEA does not 
purport to represent small-business men 
exclusively. Its president has claimed, 
however, in a letter to the chairman of 
the Small Business Committee, that its 
purpose was “serving the interests of 
small business.” 

I think the House of Representatives 
and the public should know just who is 
back of the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation, so that they can make up their 
own minds as to just where small-busi- 
ness men fit into this organization. 

During the four quarters of 1949, NTEA 
filed lobby reports with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. These re- 
ports require the listing of the names of 
all contributors giving $500 or more. 
NTEA listed 138 such contributors during 
1949. Of these, 43—or nearly a third 
were private power utilities—no doubt 
interested in “serving the interests of 
small business.” 
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Citizens of the Northwest. will recog- 
nize the names of the Pacific Power & 
Light Co. in Portland, the Idaho Power 
Co. in Boise, the Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane, and the Montana 
Power Co., Butte, which appeared among 
the 43 utilities. These are names that 
also appear on the list of contributors to 
the Pacific Northwest Development As- 
sociation, which is currently waging war 
against a program of sensible, balanced 
resource development in the Northwest. 

As a result of hearings held last sum- 
mer, the House Small Business Com- 
mittee recently issued a report on the 
National Tax Equality Association, 
which high lights a strange discrepancy 
in the lobby reports filed by NTEA. 

The law requires that lobbyists list 
the names of all contributors who give 
$500 or more, but not the amounts they 
give, It also requires that they list the 
total of contributions of less than 8500, 
without listing the amounts, or the 
names of the individual contributors. 
In addition, they are required to show 
their total receipts. 

In all four quarters of 1949, the total 
of al! contributions under $500 was 
identical with the sum listed as: total 
receipts. If this is true, then NTEA 
could have received no contributions of 
over $500. Yet in each quarter, they 
listed the names of numerous contribu- 
tors who gave over $500, including the 
43 power utilities I have mentioned. I 
am at a loss to reconcile these two con- 
clusions. . 

That is like saying, “First, we got $10,- 
009 from contributions of under $500. 

“Second, the 138 people named by us 
gave us at least $500 each, for a total 
of at least $69,000. 

“Third, our total receipts, however, 
amounted to only $10,000.” 

I have asked the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Congressman BUCHANAN, 
the chairman of the House committee 
investigating los bying activities, to have 
his staff investigate this discrepancy. I 
think it is important that this be done, 
because NTEA, through this strange 
system of mathematics, has been able to 
thwart the Small Business Committee 
in the accomplishment of its very aims, 
that is, finding out what proportion of 
NTEA’s funds comes from large contrib- 
utors, and whet proportion actually 
comes from the small-business men 
whose interests NTEA purports to serve. 
As it is now, the contributors whose 
names are listed by NTEA may each 
have given $500,000, for all we know. 

I will be very interested to learn just 
how much of the NTEA money comes 
from large contributors. 

In order that the public, as well as 
Members of Congress, may have a com- 
plete picture of the National Tax Equal- 
ity Association, I think they ought to 
have a clear idea of just how NTEA goes 
about manufacturing support for tax 
equality. 

For that purpose, I am inserting in 
the Recorp a copy of a chain letter sent 
out by the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation in order to stimulate letters ar- 
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tificially and to flood Congressmen’s of- 
fices with mail: 


- Members of Congress must be 
told what the folks back home want. These 
two things must be done: 

1. Tax the untaxed, and use this new reve- 
nue to— 

2. Repeal or reduce wartime excise taxes. 

It is agreed by the administration and con- 
gressional leaders that excise taxes cannot 
be repealed or reduced unless the income 
loss is replaced by other revenue. Congress 
can raise one billion dollars without increas- 
ing taxes by taxing the untaxed corporations. 

Please write your Congressman and two 
United States Senators, in your own words, 
telling them you want action on these two 
specific things during the present session of 
Congress. 

Then, keep this chain going by copying 
this letter and mailing it, as I have done, 
to 10.friends or business associates. Ask 
your women folk, who are vitally affected by 
the wartime excise taxes on cosmetics, hand- 
bags, jewelry, travel, etc., to do likewise. 

If this is done, millions of letters will 
reach the Members of the Congress this ses- 
sion and definite action will result. 

If you break this chain, 

Please don't complain 

When excise taxes give you pain 

And income tax goes up again. 


Sincerely yours, 


P. S.—Address Congressmen in care ot 
House Office Building; Senators in care of 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


I am inserting, also, the letter of in- 
structions sent cut by NTEA with the 
chain letter: 


NATIONAL Tax EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, IU., February 15, 1950. 

Dran MEMBERS AND FRIENDS: We have de- 
cided, after very. carefyl consideration. by 
our board of directors, that the enclosed 
chain-type letter will produce volume mail 
to the Members of Congress. We have been 
told repeatedly that the Members of Con- 
gress like to hear from the people back home, 
If Congressmen don't hear from their con- 
stituents, they cannot act in their behalf. 

This letter will get volume results only 
if you participate fully in its distribution. In 
order to get the maximum volume, it will 
be necessary for you to do the following: 

1. Write your Congressman and two United 
States Senators now, along the line sug- 
gested in the enclosed letter. 

2. Copy the letter and send it, over your 
signature, to 10 of your friends or business 
associates, i 

3. Pass out the enclosed 10 blank copies 
of the letter to employees and immediate 
friends, asking them to: 

(a) Write their Congressman and two 
Tnited States Senators; and 

(b) Copy the letter and send it to 10 of 
their friends and business associates. 

We also urge that you take this matter 
up with the various organizations to which 
you belong. We will furnish unlimited cop- 
les of the letter, free and postpaid, for dis- 
tribution (order blank enclosed herewith). 

We particularly urge that you give this 
letter to your womenfolk, because they are 
vitally affected by wartime excise taxes on 
products such as cosmetics, furs, jewelry, 
transportation, and luggage. 

It may be that you are not in sympathy 
with this type of approach. But in view of 
the need for volume mail at this time, we 
ask you to put aside your personal feelings 
in this matter and act immediately. A mil- 
li-n letters to Congressmen will bring tax 
equality now. 

Very truly yours, 
GARNER M. LESTER, 
President. 
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I call particular attention to the last 
paragraph of this letter of instructions: 

It may be that you are not in sympathy 
with this type of approach. But, in view 
of the need for volume mail at this time, 
we ask you to put aside your personal feel- 
ings in this matter and act immediately. 


So this is democracy in action. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have never been 
one to believe that you should judge the 
merits of a case merely by pointing out 
who is for it and who is against it. So 
let us take a look at the merits of the 
case in favor of taxing cooperatives. 

Few people realize that those stalwart 
crusaders who bear the banner of tax 
equality are really fighting for tax in- 
equality. It is a little-known fact that 
there is not one single provision of the 
Internal Revenue Act which mentions 
cooperatives by name. Those who wish 
to make patronage refunds of coopera- 
tives taxable would have to write a spe- 
cial provision into the act to achieve their 
aim. 
What the law says is that any business 
concern that legally pledges itself to pay 
out all of its profits to its patrons in the 
form of patronage refunds is entitled to 
have those profits exempt from taxation. 
The cooperatives do this in their by-laws. 
They choose to be nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Any businessman who wishes to 
make this same choice is free to do so. 
Most of them choose to run their busi- 
nesses on a profit-making basis, knowing 
that their profits are taxable. This is 
completely as it should be, in our enter- 
prise system. 

Now the tax equality crusaders be- 
lieve that patronage refunds should be 
taxable both in the hands of the co- 
operative, to whom they never legally 
belong, as well as in the hands of the 
member or patron. I wonder if they 
would press just as vigorously for a simi- 
lar double taxation scheme for the 86 
percent of our businesses that pay no 
corporate income tax at all—namely the 
partnerships and individually owned 
businesses. 

In these cases the partner or owner 
Pays personal income tax on the earnings 
derived from his business. But he does 
not pay taxes on the same earnings once 
as a partner and again as an individual. 
Actually, all cooperatives amount to are 
partnerships in which all the members 
are partners. 

There is another thing the public 
ought to know about the misleading lit- 
erature of the tax equalitarians, Co- 
operatives are not tax dodgers. They 
pay all of the normal State and local 
taxes, all of the school taxes and prop- 
erty taxes and county taxes, along with 
other businessmen. 

And anyone who wants to make tax 
dodgers out of the cooperatives should 
remember the thousands of good farm- 
ers who are members of farm coopera- 
tives and who are paying their taxes, 
just like every other citizen, on the in- 
come they get from their patronage re- 
funds. There are no tax dodgers among 
the co-op members, I can assure you. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the argu- 
ments of the tax equalitarians are just 
exactly as phony as their organizations 
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are. I hope that the Buchanan commit- 
tee investigating lobbying activities will 
have something concrete to report soon 
on the famous National Tax Equality 
Association, so that the public can know 
just exactly who represents whom. 


CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 on More ro NATIONAL 
Tax EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Source of information: Quarterly Lobby 

reports No. A-1954-2212-2541-2805, filed by 

NTEA with Clerk of House of Representa- 

tives.) 


1949—FIRST QUARTER (ENDiD MARCH 31, 1949) 


Alabama: Alabama Power Co., Stockham 
Pipe Fittings Co., Birmingham. 

Arkansas: Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
Pine Bluff. 

California: Rheem Manufacturing Co., San 
Francisco. 

Colorado: The Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver. 

Connecticut: Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., Hartford; the Stanley Works, New 
Britain. 

Florida: Florida Power & Light Co., Miami. 

Illinois: Bowman Dairy Co., the Chain In- 
stitute, Inc., International Minerals & Chem- 
icals Corp., Chicago. 

Indiana: Public Service Co. of Indiana, 
Inc., Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Maytag Co., West Newton. 

Louisiana: Louisiana Power & Light Co., 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New Or- 
leans. 

Massachusetts: Samson Cordage Works, 
Boston. 

Michigan: The Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw. 

Minnesota: Fullerton Lumber Co., Marsh 
& McLennan, Minneapolis; Lampert Yards, 
Northwestern-Hanna Fuel Co., St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co., St. Paul Live Stock 
Exchange, St. Paul. 

Missouri: Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co., Kansas City; Fresh Milk Institute, St. 
Louis. 

Montana: Montana Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Missoula. 

New York: New York Wire Cloth’ Co., 
Ebasco Services, Southern Agricultural Chem- 
ical Corp., New York City. 

North Carolina: Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh. 

Ohio: The Bostwick-Braun Co., Toledo, 

Oregon: Pacific Power & Light Co., Port- 
land. 

Pennsylvania; Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

Tennessee: Orgill Bros. & Co., Memphis. 

Texas: Southwestern Public Service Co., 
Amarillo; Lone Star Gas Co., Texas Power & 
Light Co., Tex-O’Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; 
Texas Electric Service Co., Fort Worth. 

Virginia: Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Nor- 
folk; Virginia Electric & Power Co., Rich- 
mond. 

Wisconsin: Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 
Milwaukee; Wisconsin Power & Light Co., 
Madison. 

SECOND QUARTER (ENDED JUNE 30, 1949) 

California: Baker & Hamilton, California 
Packing Corp., Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden 
Co., Sloss & Brittain, San Francisco. 

Colorado: The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver. 

Idaho: Idaho Power Co., Boise. 

Illinois: H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co., 
Standard Oil Co., Uhlmann Grain Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Indiana: Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., Hammond. 

Kansas: The Coleman Co., Wichita. 

Kentucky: Belknap Hardware & Manu- 
facturing Co., Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 
Louisville. 

Michigan: The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit; 
Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
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Minnesota: King Midas Flour Mills, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Northern States Power Co., 
Peavey Elevators, F. H. Peavey & Co., Peavey 
Lumber Yards, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi: Mississippi Power & Light Co., 
Jackson. 

New York: American Cyanamid Co., New 
York City. 

North Carolina: Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh. 

Ohio: The Bostwick-Braun Co., Toledo; 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co., 
Columbus, 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
Oklahoma City. 

Pennsylvania: Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
Allentown; Fhiladelphia Electric Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Texas: Tex-O’Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; 
Lumbermen's Association of Texas, Houston; 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas. 
oa Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt Lake 

y. 

Virginia: F. S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, 

Washington: Washington Water Power Co., 
Spokane 

Wisconsin: Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee. 


THIRD QUARTER (ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1949) 


Colorado: Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver. 

Florida: Florida Power & Light Co., Miami. 

Illinois: Alexander Lumber Co., Aurora; 
James E. Bennett Co., Norris Grain Co., Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Chicago, 

Indiana: Public Service Co. of Indiana, 
Inc., Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Maytag Co., West Newton. 

Kentucky: Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., 
Lexington; Belknap Hardware & Manufac- 
turing Co., Louisville. 

Louisiana: Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co., Shreveport. 

Michigan: Detroit Edison Co., Detroit. 

Minnesota: Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth. 

Missouri: Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co., Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City. A 

Montana: Montana Power Co., Butte; Mon- 
tana Elevator Co., Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls. 

Nebraska: Roberts Dairy Co., Omaha, 

New Jersey: Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark. 

New York: Consolidated Edison Co., of New 
York, New York City. 

North Carolina: Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh. 

Ohio: Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 
Co., Columbus. 

Pennsylvania: Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 


burgh, 

Tennessee: C. M. McClung & Co., Inc., 
Knoxville. 

Texas: Texas Electric Service Co., Fort 


Worth; Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Co., 
Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston; San 
Antonio Machine & Supply Co., San Antonio, 

Utah: Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 
Oity. 

Wisconsin: Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 

FOURTH QUARTER (ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1949) 

Arkansas: Col. Robert Baker, Fones Bros. 
Hardware Co., Little Rock. 

Indiana: E. B. Martindale, Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis; M. J. 
Claussen, Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & Co., 
Evanston, 

Michigan: C. H. Buhl, Buhl Sons Co., De- 
troit; E. B. Morley, Morley Bros., Saginaw. 

Minnesota: Weaver Dobson, J. F. Ander- 
son Lumber Co., H. K. Nilssen, George A, 
Clark & Son, Minneapolis; P. W. Ander- 
son, Farwell Ozum Kirk & Co., St. Paul; 
Globe Elevators, division of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Duluth; Ben C. McCabe, International 
Elevator Co., H. H. Hill, Janey-Semple Hill 
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& Co., Minneapolis; Leonard Lampert, Jr., 
Lampert Lumber Co., St. Paul; H. G. Dickey, 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis; 
Western Paint & Varnish Co., Duluth; W. L. 
Taylor, Wilcox Lumber Co., Detroit Lakes. 

Missouri: A. Wessell Shapleigh, Shapleigh 
Hardware Co., St. Louis. 

New York: Edwin R. Masback, Jr., Mas- 
back Hardware Co., New York. 

North Carolina: Henry J. Allison, Allison- 
Erwin Co.; L. D. Nuchols, Charlotte. 

Ohio: H. D. Cram, the W. Bingham Co.;: 
A. G. Rorabeck, George Worthington Co., 
Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania: William Steltz, Supplee- 
Steltz-Biddle Co.; E. K. Tryon, Edward K. 
Tryon Co., Philadelphia. 

Texas: Ray Grisham, Western Cottonoil 
Co., Abilene. 

Tennessee: R. C. Dickerson, American Cot- 
ton Shippers Association; W. F. Stephenson, 
Stratton-Warren Hardware Co., Memphis. 

Wisconsin: Edward F. Pritzlaff, John 
Pritzlaff Hardware Co., Milwaukee. 

SUMMARY 

Above reports list 138 contributors of $500 
or more to NTEA in 1949, of whom 43, or 31 
percent, are power companies. ~ 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on tomor- 
row for 10 minutes following disposition 
of the legislative business of the day and 
at the conclusion of any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SHAFER] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

COMMUNISTS 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman intimated in a speech broadcast 
to the Nation last night that Communists 
in the United States are merely a harm- 
less though noisy minority. He said that 
the real danger of communism comes 
from without. 

Only a few nights earlier Secretary of 
State Acheson, in an off-the- record 
speech to members of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, called the 
current effort to clean out Communists 
and moral perverts from the State De- 
partment a dirty business. He professed 
great indignation and said he proposed 
to clear away some of the trash. 

Both Truman and Acheson said, in 
effect, although carefully refraining 
from mentioning names, that the real 
criminal is Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
of Wisconsin, who is spearheading the 
campaign to return honor and decency 
to the State Department. 

Of course, the Communists are a small 
minority in the United States. Nobody 
denies it. But as for their harmlessness: 
It may be pointed out to the President 
quite properly that this small minority 
proved itself just harmless enough to 
steal hundreds of top secret documents 
from various governmental depart- 
ments—documents involving national 
security. These security secrets, of 
course, went to the Kremlin. 

The Communist cell which stole the 
documents was made up largely of State 
Department employees in responsible 
positions. Other cells in the Govern- 
ment stole the secrets of the atom bomb 
and the hydrogen bomb, and sent them 
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to Moscow. Did the President say these 
spies are harmless? Yes, and he said 
that his so-called security program has 
proved its efficiency. 

Acheson said that Senator McCartry’s 
campaign to force a clean-up in the 
State Department is a dirty business. Of 
course it is. Any clean-up of the kind is 
bound to be dirty. But where is the dirt 
to be found? In the United States Sen- 
ate or in the State Department? As- 
sistant Secretary of State John E. Peuri- 
foy admitted to the Senate investigating 
committee that nearly a hundred moral 
perverts have been fired, and nearly 200 
Communists. 

Acheson told the editors that now the 
State Department is pure as the driven 
snow. No Communists and no perverts 
in the Department of State, he said; 
only fine, upstanding Americans, morally 
and politically without fault. But the 
Amerasia case has been reopened. This 
mess involved an overt attempt by the 
Fair Deal administration to protect peo- 
ple whom the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation had arrested on charges of steal- 
ing hundreds of top-secret documents. 

When the Amerasia mess has been 
cleaned up and fumigated, then we shall 
know whether all of the Communists 
were fired by the State Department. 
Every sensible person knows that es- 
pionage agents like Alger Hiss never are 
found alone. The Amerasia case is the 
key to the matter. The revelations 
bound to come when light is thrown into 
the dark corners of this scandalous af- 
fair undoubtedly will make it necessary 
for Acheson to clear away the trash now 
holding confidential jobs in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Of course, the statute of limitations 
has run in the Amerasia case. None of 
those accused can be prosecuted, unless 
they perjure themselves to preserve their 
careers, as Alger Hiss did. It makes one 
wonder if Truman-Acheson and com- 
pany have realized the deadly parallel 
between the Hiss case and those now be- 
ing heard by the Senate investigating 
committee. Perhaps they have. That 
may be the reason for the present fren- 
zied campaign of denials. 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
thrilled earlier in the day to hear the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates] make his maiden 
speech before the House. This young 
naval veteran chose as his subject Pro- 
tection of Home Industry. His appear- 
ance and his presentation were reminis- 
cent of his fighting father who day after 
day fought on the floor of this House for 
the best interests of our America. I 
predict a great future for our colleague. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I say amen to the remarks of 
the gentleman from New Jersey regard- 
ing our colleague Mr. Bares. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks ap- 
pear in the Appendix.] 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes on tomorrow fol- 
lowing the legislative business of the day 
and at the conclusion of any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. GOLDEN, for Thursday, April 
27, and Friday, April 28, on account of 
Official business, dedicating Dr. Thomas 
Walker Park. 

To Mr. Fucarte, for Thursday, April 27, 
and Friday, April 28, and Monday, May 
1, on account of official business, dedicat- 
ing Dr. Thomas Walker Park. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Priest] to act as Speaker pro tempore 
tomorrow. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
ou House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3482, An act granting the consent of 
the Congress to the negotiation of a compact 
relating to the waters of the Canadian River 
by the States of Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico, 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 3482. An act granting the consent of 
the Congress to the negotiation of a compact 
relating to t^e waters of the Canadian River 
by the Stetes of Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico; 

H.R. 6553. An act to provide uniform lon- 


gevity promotional grades for the postal 
field service; and 


H. R. 7846. An act to amend title VIII of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, to 
encourage construction of rental housing on 
or in areas adjacent to Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force installations, and for 
other purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 26, 1950, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1404. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill enti‘led “A bill authorizing the restora- 
tion to tribal owners aip of certain lands 
upon the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
Mont., and for other purposes“; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

1405. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to provide for the designa- 
tion and appointment of general officers of 
the United States Air Force in grades above 
that of major general, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1406. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting 
the quarterly report of the United States 
Maritime Commission on the activities and 
transactions of the Commission under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 from Jan- 
uary 1 through March 31, 1950; to the Com- 
rı ttee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1407. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
Pc ed bill entitled “A bill for the relief of 
John B. Underwood, Jr., TMC, United States 
Navy”; to the Cemmittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follews: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in tie Executive Departments. House Reso- 
luticn 539. Resolution rejecting Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 18 of 1950; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1947). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 3255. An act to amend section 415 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, to 
extend the effective date of that section to 
December 31, 1950, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1948). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WINSTEAD: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 8139. A bill to authorize the 
attendance of the United States Marine Band 
at the anntal reunion of the United Con- 
federate Veterans to be held in Biloxi, Miss., 
September 27 through September 30, 1950; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1949). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 8185. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands to the 
Maryland National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 8186. A bill to amend pargraph 1798 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 8187. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PICKETT: 

H. R. 8188. A bill to amend section 13 of 
the Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR.: 

H. R. 8189. A bill to amend section 22 (b) 
(6) of the Internal Revenne Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 8190. A bill to rescind the order of the 
Postmaster General curtailing certain postal 
services; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 8191. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committce on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 8192. ^ till to rescind the order of the 
Postmaster General curtailing certain postal 
services; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 8193. A bill to provide for Govern- 
ment guaranty-loans made to Indians for 
the purchase or improvement of farms and 
farm equipment; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 8194. A bill to rescind the order of the 
Postmaster Genera’ curtailing certain postal 
services; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 8195. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 8196. A bill to authorize adjustments 
of rentals paid for premises leasen for use 
during a national emergency; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R. 8197. A bill to amend the programs 
on the watersheds authorized in section 13 
of the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 8198. A bill to provide for the organ- 
ization of the Army and the Department of 
the Army, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 8199. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the act of May 25, 1948 (Public Law 
554, 80th Cong.), relating to the Flathead 
Indian irrigation project; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 8200. A bill to amend section 508, title 
28. United States Code; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8201. A bill to protect the public with 
respect to practitioners before administrative 
agencies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8202. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Attorney General separately to itemize 
the budget estimates for the salaries and ex- 
penses for the United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia and his office; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 8203. A bill to provide for the hearing 
and adjudication of claims which would have 
been cognizable by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, United States and Germany, if they 
had been filed in time; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 8204. A bill to maintain and increase 
the efficiency of the postal service with re- 
spect to the delivery of mail matter; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

B. Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 8205, A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 8206. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the death of John McDonogh, international 
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trader and educational philanthropist, Octo- 
ber 26, 1850; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 8207. A bill to amend section 62 of 
the Nacional Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended (39 Stat. 198, 32 U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
sec. 4c), to include the Virgin Islands; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 8208. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 8209. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 8210. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. J. Res. 462. Joint resolution to amend 
paragraph 736 of the Tariff Act of 1930, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. J. Res. 463. Joint resolution to increase 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for carrying out the provisions of Public 
Law 251, Eighty-first Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SULLIVAN: 

H. Res. 553. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee To Investigate the Curtailment 
of Postal Services; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H. Res. 554. Resolution to rescind the or- 
der of the Postmaster General curtailing 
certain postal services; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi, requesting 
the Congress not to federalize the practice of 
medicine; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, concerning the rela- 
tionship between Federal and State tax sys- 
tems, reported on the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHATHAM: 

H.R. 8211. A bill for the relief of Henry T. 

Dooley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHUDOFF: s 

H. R. 8212. A bill for the relief of Staff Sgt. 
Irvin M. Cohen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARST: 

H.R. 8213. A bill for the direct relief of 
individual stockholders and creditors of 
Laister-Kauffmann Aircraft Corp.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 8214. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Mule; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8215. A bill for the relief of Lt. (jg) 
Samuel E. McMillan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H. R. 8216. A bill for the relief of Osborne 
E. McKay; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 8217. A bill to authorize the admis- 
sion of Carlo Severi to the United States as 
a nonquota immigrant; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 8218. A bill for the relief of Elmer S. 
Hildenbrand; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 8219. A bill for the relief of Tadeusz 
Herka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8220. A bill to authorize the admis- 
sion into the United States of an alien pos- 
sessing special skill, namely, Gerhard Zahn, 
and his wife; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2089. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Resolu- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of Cam- 
bridge, Md., in opposition to compulsory 
health insurance legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2090. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tions of Dary-Paulsen Post, No. 440, Amer- 
ican Legion, Clinton, Wis., protesting against 
any form of compulsory health insurance or 
any system of political medicine designed 
for national bureaucratic control; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2091. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Charles 
H. Tennyson, executive secretary, Texas State 
‘Teachers’ Association, Fort Worth, Tex., op- 
posing the establishing of any nationai 
agency that would offer the services pre- 
viously offered by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps or the National Youth Administration; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, as we draw near to 
Thee we come confessing that our own 
faith is often weak and frail; we are full 
of doubt and questioning, our minds be- 
come puzzled and confused; Thy ways 
with men seem past finding out; wicked- 
ness seems so rampant and strong, good- 
ness so rare and so feeble. As we pause 
at this wayside shrine of devotion 
strengthen our confidence in the su- 
premacy of spiritual verities, banish our 
doubt as the dawn banishes the shadows 
of the night. May we become sure of 
Thee as men who watch through the 
night become sure of the coming of the 
dawn. Raise us up. Forgive us. En- 
hearten us. Strengthen us. Send us 
forth as sons of the morning to bring 
Thy light to every shadowed area of the 
world and to every shadowed life which 
touches ours. In the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Myers, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 25, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4080) to unify, consolidate, revise, 
and codify the Articles of War, the Arti- 
cles for the Government of the Navy, 
and the disciplinary laws of the Coast 
Guard, and to enact and establish a Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2895) to 
authorize the sale of select base mate- 
rial, at the Fort Benning Military Reser- 
vation, to Muscogee County, State of 
Georgia, for use on county roads. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. AIKEN Was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate beginning today and con- 
tinuing through Friday. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Morse was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for an indefinite period. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. MYERS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Anderson Hendrickson Magnuson 
Benton Hickenlooper Malone 
Brewster Hil Martin 
Bricker Holland Maybank 
Bridges Humphrey Millikin 
Butler Hunt Morse 

Byrd Ives Mundt 

Cain Jenner Myers 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Connally Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Darby Kerr Smith, Maine 
Donnell Kilgore Spar n 
Downey Knowland 8 

Dworshak Taft 
Eastland Taylor 

Ecton Lehman Thomas, Okla 
Ellender Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Fe Long Thye 
Flanders Lucas Tobey 

Frear McCarran Tydings 
Fulbright McCarthy Wherry 
George McClellan Wiley 

Green McFarland Williams 
Gurney McKellar Withers 
Hayden McMahon Young 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
is absent because of illness. 
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The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. hussELL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senators from North Carolina 
(Mr, Granam and Mr. Hoey] and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smitu], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, introduce bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and submit routine matters for the 
Record, without debate and without 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“Concurrent resolution of the senate and as- 
sembly memorializing Congress to adopt 
resolution for a plebiscite in Ireland under 
the auspices of the United Nations 


“Whereas it is essential for the United 
Nations to encourage a peaceful, prosperous, 
and united Ireland without imposing any 
particular form of political or economic as- 
sociation upon its people; and 

“Whereas the maintenance of international 
peace and security requires settlement of the 
question of the unification of Ireland and 
that all Ireland, including the people of 
Eire as well as those of Northern Ireland 
should have an opportunity to express their 
free will for or against union; and 

“Whereas there is pending in the United 
States House of Representatives a resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 463, favoring a plebi- 
scite of all the people of Ireland under the 
auspices of a United Nations Commission for 
Ireland, to be designated by the General 
Assembly pursuant to articles 11 and 35 of 
the United Nations Charter, the objective 
being to establish terms and conditions upon 
which Ireland would be admitted as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, and the adherence 
of Ireland to the Atlantic Pact: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be, and it 
hereby is, respectfully memorialized to 
speedily adopt the resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 463, now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives or a similar resolution to bring 
about a plebiscite of all the people of Ire- 
land under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate of the United States, 
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the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each Member of 
Congress of the United States duly elected 
from the State of New York, and that the 
latter be urged to devote themselves to the 
task of accomplishing the purposes of this 
resolution. 
“By order of the assembly: 
“ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
“Clerk. 
“In senate, March 22, 1950; concurred in 
without amendment: 
“WILLIAM S. KING, 
“Secretary.” 
The petition of Mrs. Therese Dieth, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the continuance 
of the present postal rates on relief packages 
to Europe; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FEDERAL AND 
STATE TAX SYSTEMS—JOINT RESOLU- 
TION OF NEW JERSEY LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence, Joint Resolution No. 3—Public 
Law 1950—of the State of New Jersey 
memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to carry out recommenda- 
tions concerning the relationship between 
Federal and State tax systems made by 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of Government and 
ask unanimous consent that the text 
thereof be printed in full in the body of 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and, uncer the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Joint Resolution 3 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to carry out recom- 
mendations, concerning the relationship 
between Federal and State tax systems, 
made by the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment 
Whereas the Commission on Organization 

of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
popularly known by the name of its distin- 
guished chairman as the Hoover Commission, 
recommended that our tax system—Na- 
tional, State, and local—be generally revised 
and that, in this revision, every possible 
effort be made to leave to the localities and 
the States adequate resources from which to 
raise revenue to meet the duties and respon- 
sibilities of local and State governments; 
and 

Whereas the Commission further recom- 
mended that the grant-in-aid plan and pro- 
gram be clarified and systematized; and’ 

Whereas the Commission proposed, in order 
to carry out these recommendations, the 
establishment of a continuing agency on 
Federal-State relations: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and General Assem- 
bly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
hereby memorialized to promptly adopt and 
carry out the recommendations concerning 
the relationship between Federal and State 
tax systems of the Hoover Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, 

2. The Secretary of State is hereby directed 
forthwith to transmit a copy of this joint 
resolution, properly authenticated, to the 
President of the United States, to the re- 
spective presiding officers of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
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tives, and to all of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from New Jersey in the Congress, 
8. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately.“ 
Approved April 13, 1950. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I also ask unanimous consent that a 
statement made by me on February 7, 
1949, in respect to proposed legislation 
which I personally introduced at that 
time and which had precisely the same 
objectives as those sought to be attained 
in the resolution I have just presented, be 
incorporated in the body of the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Sricker], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Winey], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WiLLIAMs], the Senator from 
Kansas Mr. SCHOŁrPEL], my colleague from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and myself, T cesire 
to introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to establish a bipartisan National Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations in 
which all levels of Government are repre- 
sented to study those problems in our Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments which 
make for overlapping services, duplications 
of effort and sheer waste in tax dollars, and 
I ask unanimous consent to make a brief 
statement in reference thereto, 

This bill, Mr. President, represents the 
views and expresses the considered judg- 
ment of many Members of this body who 
have served in State government, It is the 
result of their experience at local and State 
levels of government that it now comes be- 
fore us fcr study, consideration, and ap- 
propriate action. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor] has already intro- 
duced a resolution to the same effect and 
purpose. The distinguished junior Senator 
from Ohio Mr. Bricker] has introduced 
similar legislation. The distinguished Con- 
gressman-at-large from Delaware, Mr. CALEB 
Boses, is introducing a counterpart of this 
measure in the House today. The able Gov- 
ernor of my own State, Alfred E. Driscoll, 
keynoted the proposal at the Biannual Con- 
vention of the Council of State Governments 
in January 1947. The activities and the deep 
interest shown by the members and the 
experts of the Council of State Governments 
in this matter over the past years demon- 
strated clearly that there is a definite need 
for the study established by this bill. 

In presenting a very able report on the 
coordination of Federal and State taxes to a 
Senate committee last April, our very dis- 
tinguished colleague the junior Senator 
from Ohio, Senator Bricker, said: “The 
committee was fully aware that these recom- 
mendations do not in any sense offer a com- 
prehensive solution of the present problems 
of intergovernmental fiscal relations.” 

This bill, Mr. President, as I have indicated, 
provides for the establishment of a bi- 
partisan, or better still, a nonpartisan, Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
which will examine all aspects and phases of 
National, State, and local government with 
special attention to the serious fiscal prob- 
lems which threaten to overwhelm us today. 
It is true that there have been many studies 
in this general field in the past, but none of 
them have had the full participation of our 
National Government. 

Under this bill, the commission will repre- 
sent all of the parties at interest, both public 
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and private, Federal, State, and local; legis- 
lative and executive; and, where necessary, 
Judicial. It will be given the opportunity 
and the responsibility to report its findings 
to the people of the Nation, 

It is not intended that this group shall lend 
itself to any criticism of the basic structure 
of government levels as we know them or to 
their general purposes, but it is our intention 
that we improve the services of government 
at each level and at the same time, stretch 
the value of the tax dollar in respect to the 
rendition cf those services. 

When he introduced the bill to establish 
the Commission on Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
said: 

“This is not a job which Congress alone, 
working through congressional committees 
and using its own staifs, can do. We in Con- 
gress have not the time. There is no use 
deluding ourselves about that. We have not 
the time to do the job that needs to be done, 
We would have to leave it to our staffs; and 
our staffs would not have the standing which 
the members of this commission would have 
in relation to the departments. * * * All 
sorts of expert knowledge would be required, 
including the services of industrial engineers 
and management experts. It would take 
time and money.” 

I most heartily agree that such an under- 
taking requires full-time work from many 
experts of proven ability in the several flelds 
we propose to ~tudy. 

Since this bill envisages a full-scale in- 
vestigation on all levels of government, it is 
necessary to include representatives of local 
and State governments, Members of Con- 
gress, administrative officials, and men and 
women from private life, 

The purposes as stated in the bill itself 
open exciting vistas for tremendous progress 
in efficient and effective government. To 
me they spell new opportunities to employ 
sound and scientific business methods in 
public operations. 

The entire world watches us day by day 
as we conduet our public affairs. To friends 
and foes we are the outstanding example of 
the democratic processes of government, If 
we are to prosper and be worthy of the hopes 
of those who trust and rely upon us, we 
must be eternally vigilant that our system 
does not become fatally enmeshed in coils of 
its own construction. 

The time is ripe for such an undertaking as 
this—indeed, our present situation demands 
positive and definite action. 


WOLF RIVER RESURVEY—RESOLUTION 
OF BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, LANGLADE 
COUNTY, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
Wolf River area of Wisconsin, there is a 
tremendous amount of concern among 
sportsmen and other conservation 
groups about the proposed ultimate erec- 
tion of flood-control dams. It is felt by 
these conservation groups that these 
dams would destroy much of the scenic 
beauty of the river and destroy its 
attraction to tourists and flishermen. 

The Wisconsin division of the Izaak 
Walton League which has always been in 
the forefront of the conservation move- 
ment in our State, resolved in its general 
meeting on April 1, to oppose the pro- 
posed survey of the Wolf and Fox Rivers. 
This message was reported to me by 
Arthur Kaftan, secretary-treasurer of 
the league. Charles B. Wade, chairman 
of the waterways committee of the 
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league, discussed this matter personally 
with me and also conveyed the very 
strong opposition of his particular com- 
mittee on this issue. Among other off- 
cials who have kindly communicated on 
this matter are V. J. Muench, State 
president of the Izaak Walton League 
and W. R. Cook, of Stevens Point, an 
outstanding conservationist. 

I have, moreover, in my hands a de- 
tailed letter received from Todd Sheldon, 
president of the Wolf River Conservation 
Club, protesting against the spending of 
$150,000 in taxpayers’ money. 

Under date of April 14, Col. W. E. Pot- 
ter, of the Corps of Engineers, advised 
me that the division engineer of the 
Great Lakes Division is in the process 
of preparing a survey report of the Fox 
River and its tributaries. Interested. 
individuals should, therefore, contact the 
division engineer prior to his comple- 
tion of the report and prior to its re- 
ferral to the board of engineers of rivers 
and harbors. After that, the matter will 
be transmitted to the Congress. 

It is essential, I believe, that the views 
of these conservation groups be very 
strongly registered with and understood 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

I have, moreover, Mr. President, in my 
hands, Resolution No. 9 adopted by the 
Langlade County Board of Supervisors, 
opposing the survey. This resolution 
was sent to me by Ronald M. Moss, 
county clerk at Antigo, Wis. I present 
the resolution for appropriate reference, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Resolution 9 

“Whereas it is called to the attention of 
Langlade County Board of Supervisors that 
Congress authorized Army engineers to re- 
survey Wolf River, Wis., for the purpose 
of locating sites for flood-control dams, to 
be erected at Government expense; and 

“Whereas said river was rurveyed for same 
purpose by engineers employed by Milwaukee 
Office of Army engineers and by them an 
exhaustive report submitted to Congress, said 
report stating that only one point on the 
river, at Leemans in Outagamie County, was 
fit for a flood-control dam and that at best 
this dam would lower the crest of the flood 
at the city of New London only 1 foot; and 

“Whereas construction of dams at other 
points would destroy much of the scenic 
beauty of the river and destroy its attrac- 
tion to tourists and fishermen, with only 
nominal benefit to the water-power owners 


on the lower reaches of the Fox River: There- 
fore be it 
“Resolved by the Langlade County Board of 
Supervisors in regular meeting assembled 
this 18th day of April 1950, That we go on 
record as being opposed to such wanton 
waste of money at a time when the Federal 
Government is meeting its expenses by deficit 
financing, when no public benefit is to be 
obtained by said resurvey; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the clerk is hereby ordered 
to send a copy of this resolution to the Hon- 
orable ALEXANDER Witry and Hon. JOSEPH 
McCartuy, Senators from Wisconsin, and to 
Hon. Rem Murray, Member, House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, 
“MARTIN STRANDBERG, 
“LIONEL PALMER.” 
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STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
County of Langlade, ss: 

I, R. M. Moss, the duly elected and quali- 
fied county clerk of Langlade “County, Wis., 
do hereby certify that the foregoing resolu- 
tion is a true copy of resolution 9 as adopted 
by the Langlade County Board of Super- 
visors on April 18, 1950. 

Dated this 21st day of April 1950. 

R. M. Moss, 
County Clerk. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. 2348. A bill to increase the annual au- 
thorization for the appropriation of funds 
for collecting, editing, and publishing of 
official papers relating to the Territories of 
the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1519). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

H. J. Res. 21. Joint resolution to provide 
for the utilization of a part of the unfin- 
ished portion of the historical frieze in the 
rotunda of the Capitol to portray the story 
of aviation; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1523). 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for Mr. O’MaHONEY), 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs: 

S. 2397. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
the State of Minnesota to Signa M. Lodoen 
and Nels R. Lodoen; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1520); and 

H. R. 5866. A bill to adjust and define the 
boundary between Great Smoky Mountains 
Nstional Park and the Cherokee-Pisgah- 
Nantahala National Forests, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1521). 


TRANSFER OF PLASTER CAST OF STATUE 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON FROM CAP- 
ITOL TO SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I report an original joint resolution, 
transferring the plaster cast of the 
statue of George Washington from the 
United States Capitol to the Smithson- 
ian Institution, and I submit a report 
(o. 1522) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the joint resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) 
transferring the plaster cast of the 
statue of George Washington from the 
United States Capitol to the Smithsonian 
Institution, was read twice by its title, 
and placed on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: x 


By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 3478. A bill for the relief of Walter Al- 
fred Dantine; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 3479. A bill for the relief of Joseph F. 
Gallagher; and 

S. 3480. A bill to provide that the district 
judge for the eastern, middle, and western 
districts of Pennsylvania shall become a dis- 
trict judge for the middle district of Penn- 
sylvania alone, when the first vacancy oc- 
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curs in that district; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 8481. A bill to provide for carrying out 
certain treaty commitments relating to the 
preservation of law and order on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3482. A bill for the relief of Emilie 
Syrova; 

S. 3483. A bill for the relief of Zygmunt 
Miczynski; and ` 

S. 3484. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Sugihara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 8485. A bill to amend Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a) with respect to subsistence 
allowance tọ be paid to veterans pursuing 
apprentice or other training on the job; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3488. A bill to provide unemployment 
benefits for employees of the postal service; 

S. 3487. A bill to provide for granting 26 
days’ annual leave and 15 days’ sick leave per 
year to postmasters and employees in the 
postal service; 

§. 3488. A bill to grant an option of over- 
time in lieu of compensatory time to postal 
employees for work performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays; 

S. 3489. A bill to provide compensatory 
time for services performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays by clerks in third- 
class post offices; 

S. 3490. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to permit the retirement of postal em- 
ployees who have rendered at least 30 years 
of service; and 

S. 3491. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to exempt from taxation annuities of 
retired employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(Mr. LEHMAN introduced Senate bill 3492, 
to extend certain provisions of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 3493. A bill for the relief of Carlos Rig- 
genbach; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate bill 3494, 
to provide relief for farmers whose lands 
were inundated by recent floods, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3496. A bill to provide for the designa- 
tion and appointment of general officers of 
the United States Air Force in grades above 
that of major general, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate bill 3495, 
to provide an emergency relief fund for re- 
pairs to Federal-aid highways and other 
highways damaged by floods or other disas- 
ters, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

(Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration reported an original 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) transferring 
the plaster cast of the statue of George Wash- 
ington from the United States Capitol to the 
Smithsonian Institution, which was ordered 
to be placed on the calendar, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
extend Federal rent control which is an 
amended version of a bill I previously 
introduced, S. 3464. The changes made 
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are mostly for legislative clarification. 
I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
3464 be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from New 
York will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, Senate 
bill 3464 will be indefinitely postponed. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

, The bill (S. 3492) to extend certain 
provisions of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. LEHMAN, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


INVESTIGATION OF OLEOMARGARINE 
FIRMS, RELATING TO VIOLATION OF 
ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WET], I submit 
for appropriate reference a concurrent 
resolution calling upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate monop- 
oly in the oleomargarine industry and to 
make the appropriate reports to the De- 
partment of Justice and to Congress. 
This concurrent resolution is a revised 
version of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
83. I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate Concurrert Resolution 83 be indef- 
initely postponed. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a press 
statement by me explaining the new 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
83 will be indefinitely postponed, and the 
press statement presented by the Senator 
from New York will be printed in the 
Recorp. The Chair hears no objection, 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 86), submitted by Mr. LEHMAN (for 
himself, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. GILLETTE, and 
Mr. WILEY), was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the Federal Trade Commission should 
(1) in the exercise of its functions and 
powers, cause an investigation to be made 
of the principal firms in the United States 
engaged in the manufacture of oleomargarine 
with a view to determining whether any of 
such firms cre violating the antitrust laws, 
(2) recommend to the Department of Justice 
that any such firms, which the Commission 
has reason to believe are violating such laws, 
be prosecuted to the fullest extent permitted 
by law, and (3) report to the Congress on its 
findings. 


The press statement presented by Mr. 
LEHMAN is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR LEHMAN ON RESOLU- 
TION CALLING FOR INVESTIGATION OF OLEO- 
MARGARINE INDUSTRY 


Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, on behalf of 
himself and Senators FERGUSON, GILLETTE, 
and WILEY, today introduced a revised ver- 
sion of his resolution calling for an investi- 
gation of monopolistic practices in the oleo- 
margarine industry. 

The new resolution calls upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to make the investigation 
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and to recommend to the Justice Department 
whether antitrust action should be under- 
taken. The resolution also calls upon the 
Federal Trade Commission to make a report 
to Congress on this situation. The original 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 83) called on the Jus- 
tice Department to make the investigation 
as well as to prosecute the antitrust viola- 
tions, if any are found. 


JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE ON ORGAN- 
IZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference a con- 
current resolution providing for the 
establishment of a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, and I ask unanimous consent that 
an explanatory statement prepared by 
me be printed in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred and, without objec- 
tion, the statement will be printed in 
the Recorp. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 87) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is hereby 
established a Joint Select Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, to be composed of 
seven Members of the Senate to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate and seven 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. In each instance not more 
than four members shall be members of the 
same political party. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee shall make 
continuing studies of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, sim- 
plifying its operations, improving its rela- 
tionships with other branches of the United 
States Government, and enabling it better 
to meet its responsibilities under the Consti- 
tution. These studies shall include, but 
shall not be limited to, the organization and 
operation of each House of the Congress; the 
relationship between the two Houses; the 
relationships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of officers and em- 
ployees of the respective Houses and officers 
and employees of the committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress; the structure of and the 
relationships between the various standing, 
special, and select committees of the Con- 
gress; and the rules, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and practices of each House. 

Sec. 3. All bills, resolutions, and other 
matters in the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives relating primarily to changes in 
the organization or operation of the Con- 
gress shall be referred to the joint com- 
mittee: Provided, That the existing jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, the Committee on 
Rules, and the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House of Representatives 
shall remain unimpaired. 

Sec. 4. The members of the joint commit- 
tee who are Members of the Senate shall 
from time to time report to the Senate, and 
the members of the joint committee who are 
Members of the House of Representatives 
shall from time to time report to the House, 
by bill or otherwise, their recommendations 
with respect to matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of their respective Houses which are 
(a) referred to the joint committee or (b) 
otherwise within the jurisdiction of the joint 
committee, 
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Sec. 5. Vacancies in the membership of 
the joint committee shall not affect the 
power of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the joint committee and 
shall be filed in the same manner as in the 
case of the original selection. The joint 
committee shall select a chairman and a 
vice chairman from among its members. 

Sec. 6. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such places and times, to require, by subpena 
or otherwise, the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. 

Sec. 7. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and cleri- 
cal and stenographic assistants as it deems 
necessary and advisable, but the compensa- 
tion so fixed shall not exceed the compensa- 
tion prescribed under the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, for comparable duties. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Humpnrey is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY IN SUPPORT 

or His CONCURRENT RESOLUTION To ESTAB- 

LISH A JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 

Mr. President, I am today joining Congress- 

man CHET HOLIFIELD, of California, in intro- 
ducing for appropriate reference a concur- 
rent resolution to establish a Joint Select 
Committee on the Organization of Congress. 
The joint committee would be authorized to 
continue the work so well begun by the 
LaFollette-Monroney committee during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. The work of that 
former committee, and the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 which it fathered, 
went far to strengthen the internal organi- 
zation and operation of our National Legis- 
lature. But the experiences of the last 3 
years, and especially of the past session, have 
led most of us, I think, on both sides of the 
aisle and in both Houses, to believe that 
much remains to be done to increase the 
efficiency of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 
In the procedures of our committees, in 
the staffing of Congress, in the lightening of 
our onerous work load, in the performance 
of the function in controlling public ex- 
penditures, and in the regulation of lobbying, 
there is much room for improvement. 

In these, as well as in other respects, the 
reorganization of Congress to keep it abreast 
of the requirements of the times is a con- 
tinuing problem which demands continuous 
attention, Our resolution, therefore, pro- 
vides for a select committee which would 
make continuing studies of the organization 
and operation of the Congress and recom- 
mend improvements therein with a view to 
strengthening the Congress, simplifying its 
operations, and improving its relationships 
with the other branches of the Government. 
The executive branch of the Government is 
in process of reorganization after the dis- 
ruptive influences of the late war. As & co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, Con- 
gress must also be organized and equipped 
to perform its vital functions effectively. 

The joint committee would be composed of 
seven Members of the Senate, to be chosen 
by the President of the Senate, and seven 
Members of the House of Representatives, to 
be chosen by the Speaker of the House. Not 
more than four members of either group 
could be chosen from the same political 
party. 
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The joint committee would not be barred 
from studying and making recommendations 
with regard to the rules and parliamentary 
procedures of either House. Such a prohibi- 
tion was imposed upon the LaFollette-Mon- 
roney committee which was thus not at 
liberty to suggest any changes in floor pro- 
cedure, The appalling delays of the past 
session in the Senate and the unprecedented 
log jam of appropriation bills, have con- 
vinced many of us that the time has come 
for a reconsideration of our standing rules, 
The rules of the Senate have not been re- 
vised since 1884—65 years ago. Is there any 
other mechanism in America that is powered 
by an 1884 motor? Where would American 
industry be today if it had not retooled for 
65 years? 

The joint committee would have jurisdic- 
tion over matters relating to the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Congress, but it 
would not be authorized to trespass upon the 
existing jurisdiction of the Committees on 
Rules and Administration of either House. 
Like the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
it would have legislative authority to report 
by bill or otherwise. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT—AL.ENDMENTS 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 3304) to amend the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed: 


PRINTING OF ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
MYERS ENTITLED “HOW CONGNESS 
MAKES A LAW” (S. DOC. NO. 164) 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document a radio address de- 
livered by me entitled “How Congress 
Makes a Law,” which has been put into 
pamphlet form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Robert F. A. Studds, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the position of Director 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr, WITHERS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

David C. Walls, of Kentucky, to be United 


States attorney for the western district of 
Kentucky. 


SHOULD WE ADOPT THE FEDERAL FEPC?— 
DEBATE BETWEEN SENATOR HUM- 
PHREY AND SENATOR HOLLAND 
[Mr. EASTLAND asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recor a debate on the 

subject, Should We Adopt a Federal FEPC? 
between Senator HUMPHREY and Senator 

Horrann, on the American Forum of the Air, 

February 11, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 


RENT CONTROL—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR LEHMAN 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement on 
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rent control made by him, before the Senate 

Committee on Banking and Currency, on 

April 26, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 

ADDRESS BY THE AMBASSADOR FROM 
IRELAND TO THE FORDHAM UNIVER- 
SITY CLUB OF WASHINGTON 
Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by the Ambassador from Ireland, 

Hon. John J. Hearne, to the Fordham Uni- 

versity Club of Washington, at the May- 

flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 25, 

1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


DISPLACED PERSONS—LETTER FROM 
SAM M. MYERS 

[Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
a letter regarding displaced persons in the 
United States, addressed to him by Sam M. 
Myers, of Stillwater, Okla., which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


CONTEMPTUOUS “OFFICERS OF THE 
COURT”—EDITORIAL FROM THE WASH- 
INGTON EVENING STAR 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Contemptuous ‘Officers of the Court’ ” 
published in the Washington Evening Star 
of today, which appears in the Appendix.] 

SISTER HELEN MADELEINE—EDITORIAL 

FROM THE BOSTON POST 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recor an edt- 
torial entitled “Sister Helen Madeleine,” 
from the Boston Post of April 25, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY EDITION OF THE 
ANDERSON (S. C.) DAILY MAIL—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM DIXIE BUSINESS 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina asked 

and obtained leave to have printed in the 

Recorp an editorial published in Dixie Busi- 

ness, commending former United States 

Senator Wilton E. Hall, publisher of the 

Anderson Independent and Daily Mail, on 

his recent anniversary edition of the Ander- 

son Daily. Mail, which appears in the 

Appendix.) 

POLAND 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on 
the 3d of May 1791, was adopted by the 
people of Poland the Polish Constitution 
of that date. This great document was 
a significant development of the affec- 
tion of the Polish people for the Ameri- 
can Constitution and for the rights of 
man as exemplified in the American 
concept of free government and democ- 
racy. That splendid pronouncement 
expresses the aspirations of the people 
of Poland and of their spirit of brother- 
hood with the United States and the 
sublime principles upon which this Re- 
public was established. 

It will be remembered that in the war 
of the American Revolution Gens. Thad- 
deus Kosciusko and Casimir Pulaski 
drew their swords and fought in the 
American Revolutionary Army in behalf 
of our independence. General Pulaski 
lost his life in the Battle of Savannah, 

The people of the United States, since 
those historic days, have had admiration 
for freedom-loving Poles and their 
aspirations for liberty and freedom. 
From the third partition of Poland in 
1795, that feeling continued and gained 
strength until new Poland was born in 
the peace treaty following World War I 
in which President Woodrow Wilson was 
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instrumental in securing the re-creation 
of Poland. In this noble enterprise, he 
had the aid and friendship of Ignace 
Paderewski. 

In World War II, the fury and tragedy 
of Hitler’s war machine were directed 
against free Poland which was forced to 
defend itself against the savage attacks 
of Hitler’s plan to conquer Europe and 
to enslave its people. The Poles fought 
with determination and courage and re- 
sisted fearlessly and with a spirit of 
desperation. 

It is our hope that Poland may regain 
its liberty and its love for democratic 
government and that it may maintain 
the admiration of its people for Ameri- 
can institutions and free government. 

The oldest continuous settlement of 
Americans of Polish extraction lies with- 
in the borders of Texas at Panna Maria. 
Americans of Polish descent have been 
splendid citizens of our State and faith- 
ful supporters of the doctrines of the 
United States of America. 

In recognition of these historic events, 
and in observance of May the 3d, 1950, 
the one hundred and fifty-ninth anni- 
versary of the Polish Constitution, I de- 
sire to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD an Official memorandum from 
the pen of Hon. Allan Shivers, Governor 
of Texas, and I ask that it be made a 
part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

APRIL 10, 1950. 

Dating from the very beginnings of the 
American Nation, men and women of Polish 
lineage aided the growth of efforts on this 
side of the Atlantic not only to improve eco- 
nomic well-being but to secure and preserve 
our liberties. This tradition culminated the 
brilliant and strategic aid in our American 
8 of Gens. Thaddeus Kosciusko 
and Casimir Pulaski, the latter losing his life 
in the Battle of Savannah. 

The Polish Constitution of the 3d of May 
1791 was a noble effort conceived in the 
spirit of the rights of man and of the Amer- 
ican Constitution to carry out on the Euro- 
pean scene those sacred principles of liberty 
which have ever since linked the people of 
the United States of America with freedom- 
loving Poles during many generations in the 
dreary years between the third partition of 
Poland in 1795 and the birth of new Poland 
after World War I, conceived in the friend- 
ship of Woodrow Wilson and Ignace Pader- 
ewskl. 

After only a few short years marked by 
brilliant achievements in the arts and sci- 
ences, the Government of free Poland was 
forced to resist in tragic single-handedness 
the onslaught of Hitler’s mechanized mil- 
lions, and has fought on underground and in 
Allied armies through terrible years of war, 
starvation, and exile. i 

Happily recalling that the oldest con- 
tinuous settlement of Americans of Polish 
extraction lies within our borders at Panna 
Maria and that thousands of Texans have 
drawn inspiration from the symbol of the 
free Polish eagle surmounted by its majestic 
crown which sustained their ancestors in 
their defense of Christian civilization against 
the onslaughts of eastern dictatorships. 

Now, therefore, I, as Governor of Texas, 
hereby designate May 3, 1950, the one hun- 
dred and fifty-ninth anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution, as Polish Constitution 
Day in Texas, calling attention of all Texans 
to Poland's continuous struggle to be free 
of totalitarian bondage and expressing hope 
for its early deliverance. 

ALLAN ‘SHIVERS, 
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REPORT ON JAPAN 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I am 
sure that almost everyone agrees that 
General MacArthur has done a superb 
job as supreme commander of the Allied 
Powers in the occupation of Japan. I 
have often wondered, however, what the 
reaction of the Japanese people is. Will 
the Japanese people in future years be 
friends of ours, or enemies, and what 
progress is communism making in 
Japan? 

An article in the Reader’s Digest for 
May 1950, by J. P. McEvoy, entitled“ Gen- 
eral MacArthur Reports on Japan” con- 
tains much food for thought. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the body of the 
Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL MACARTHUR REPORTS ON JAPAN 

(By J. P. McEvoy) 


The legendary General MacArthur, who 
looks 7 feet tall and always talks like 
Napoleon bidding farewell to his troops, 
exists only in the minds of those who have 
never met him. He is fabulous enough with- 
cut all that nonsense. At West Point he 
graduated with the highest scholastic record 
up to that time. He was the youngest gen- 
eral in World War I, the youngest super- 
intendent of West Point, the youngest Chief 
of Staff. After a distinguished career he 
was called out of retirement to defend the 
Philippines. The rest is a colorful page 
of history that we all know. 

But General MacArthur has his own esti- 
mate of how the schoolbooks will read. 
“Historians a thousand years from now may 
give this last war only a line, saying, ‘And 
then the whole world was swept by a con- 
flagration.’ But I believe that there will be 
a page, maybe a chapter, telling how free- 
dom and democracy were brought to the 
Far East by the United States—one of the 
greatest and perhaps the noblest single 
achievement of our country.” 

When General MacArthur discusses the 
problems of Japan and the Far East he 
exudes confidence. He is not humorless or 
pompous, as his critics would have you be- 
lieve; he has dignity and sureness. 

“What will happen after the occupation?” 
I asked. Many people say the Japanese are 
not ready to make their new democracy work 
and will fall easy prey to the old dictator- 
ship.” 

“If we moved out tomorrow,” said Mac- 
Arthur, “and any group tried to restore the 
old conditions they would be hanged to the 
lampposts. Millions of farmers who for the 
first time own their own little farms will 
fight for their land as our own farmers would 
fight. Seven million laborers will not give 
up what they have won without a desperate 
struggle. Many of the old crowd are dead, 
the others will be gone in 10 years—and all 
of them and their works have been thor- 
oughly discredited. 

“The Japanese not only lost the war; they 
also lost confidence in their former way of 
life. Their leaders took them to the moun- 
taintop and showed them the world, saying, 
‘All this is yours if you follow us.’ The 
Japanese people followed, blindly, passion- 
ately, and were led down the road to dis- 
astrous defeat. It is absurd to think that 
those leaders or their doctrines could ever 
rise again.” 

MacArthur says he was very much put 
out at first that the Japanese people cheered 
him with victory signs when he went by. 
Finally he realized that as the occupation 
progressed they looked upon him as a libera- 
tor rather than a conqueror. 
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“Before the war a feudalistic overlordship 
controlled the work of the average Japanese. 
He could not say what he thought. He 
couldn't walk down the street without fear 
of that dread tap on his shoulder by the 
thought police. He couldn't even attend his 
Shinto shrine without realizing that the 
priest was a Government official. The regi- 
mentation was complete. 

“Today he doesn’t have to work more than 
8 hours if he doesn’t want to. He can go 
and come as he pleases and say and write 
what he likes, so long as he stays within the 
libel laws. He can worship at any church 
or shrine he wishes—or not go to any. I 
believe that the Japanese, having once tasted 
this freedom, will fight and die for it just 
as we have in the past and will continue 
to do, world without end.” 

When I mentioned that Japanese friends 
of mine said the people went berserk after 
they got liberty and now had 2,000 political 
parties, MacArthur replied, “It will all shake 
down to three: the conservatives—and most 
Japanese are conservative and have been for 
hundreds of years—a labor party and the 
fringes.” 

“And the Communists?” 

“Communists number less than a million, 
They consist of the underworld, a certain 
percentage of liberals educated beyond their 
understanding, some North Koreans, and the 
usual groups who exploit any situation that 
they think will bring them wealth and 
power. After the surrender the organization 
of labor unions was encouraged—the kind 
the workers were not permitted to have 
before the war. While conditions were still 
chaotic .and the workers bewildered, the 
Communists moved in to get control. They 
were completely frustrated when the occu- 
pation authorities stopped their threatened 
general strike, and they have been losing 
steadily ever since. The Japanese will never 
accept communism. It spells Russia to 
them—and if there is one thing the Japa- 
nese know, hate, and fear, it is Russia. 

“A good example of what I mean is the 
effect on the Japanese of the repatriated 
prisoners of war who were so carefully indoc- 
trinated by the Russians before being shipped 
back to Japan. When these men ignored 
their families who had come to welcome 
them at the stations after years of heart- 
breaking absence and marched off to the 
nearest Communist headquarters to sing 
party songs and wave banners, the Japa- 
nese—to whom family life is more important 
than anything in the world—were first 
shocked beyond words, then later completely 
disgusted. It was a psychological boom- 
erang and a major propaganda defeat.” 

MacArthur says: “A peace treaty with 
Japan is long, long overdue. The Japanese 
have fully and faithfully observed their sur- 
render commitments. They have disarmed, 
demobilized, and established a peaceful 
democratic regime.” 

Should Japan be rearmed? MacArthur 
says: “No. Japan cannot possibly raise an 
army or air force large enough to protect 
herself. Besides, the raising of armed forces 
would attract rather than dissuade aggres- 
sion. Japan should be the ‘Switzerland of 
the Far East,’ and neutral for the same rea- 
sons that Switzerland is neutral—no matter 
which side she might join she would inevi- 
tably be destroyed.” 

On this question, MacArthur, in his annual 
New Year's Day message to the Japanese 
people, for the first time publicly discussed 
the unique provision of the Japanese consti- 
tution renouncing the right of armed secu- 
rity. He made his viewpoint unmistakably 
clear in the following language: 

“Some cynics deride as visionary Japan’s 
constitutional renunciation of the concept 
of belligerency and armed security. Be not 
overly concerned by such detractors. A 
product of Japanese thought, this provision 
is based upon the highest of moral ideals, 
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and yet no constitutional provision was ever 
more fundamentally sound and practical. 
While by no sophistry of reasoning can it be 
interpreted as complete negation of the in- 
alienable right of self-defense against un- 
provoked attack, it is a ringing affirmation, 
by a people laid prostrate by the sword, of 
faith in the ultimate triumph of interna- 
tional morality and justice without resort to 
the sword. 

“It must be understood; however, that, so 
long as predatory international banditry is 
permitted to roam the earth to crush human 
freedom under its avarice and violence, the 
high concept to which you Japanese are 
pledged will be slow in finding universal ac- 
ceptance. But it is axiomatic that there 
must always be a first in all things. In this 
historic decision, you are the first. The op- 
portunity, therefore, is yours to exemplify 
before mankind the soundness of this con- 
cept and the inestimable benefit resulting 
from the dedication of all energy and all 
resource to peaceful progress. In due course 
other nations will join in this dedication, 
but meanwhile you must not falter. Have 
faith in my countrymen and other peoples 
who share the same high ideals. Above all, 
have faith in yourselves.” > 

When asked if he thought the Soviet Union 
would respect an unarmed Japanese neutral- 
ity, the general replied that he believed it 
would distinctly be to their advantage to do 
so for reasons of pure military expediency. 
An occupying power would be forced to feed 
the Japanese pecple—who have to import 
some $250,000,000 worth of food per year 
under favorable conditions—and would need 
to guard and repair an extremely vulnerable 
transport system. It is to the benefit of 
every country in the world, he believes, to 
have an unarmed, neutral Japan. 

With little patience for detail, MacArthur 
has less for critics of detail. He says that too 
much of the reporting out of the Far East is 
on the police-court level. “One of the great 
revolutions of all time has been carried 
through quietly and bloodlessly in Japan, but 
critics are inclined to ignore this and look 
for perfection. Democracy is not a static 
thing; it is constantly changing. In our own 
country, nearly 200 years after the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, we are 
sending out Freedom Trains to enlighten our 
own people on the meaning and importance 
of democracy. Why should we expect the 
Japanese to know all about it in 4 years? 

“But democracy in Japan will not be the 
same as in our own country or in England. 
It will bear the marks of the Japanese peo- 
ple's own genius and be shaped to their own 
needs. When an American sees an inven- 
tion he tries to invent something different 
and better. A Japanese will adapt it to his 
own requirements. 

“The new Japanese Constitution is the 
most democratic in the world. So are Japa- 
nese laws. Their execution is something 
else again, but the Japanese are learning and 
willing to learn. They have less graft, cor- 
ruption, election frauds than many democ- 
racies.” 

MacArthur went on to sketch the historical 
pattern of the Japanese genius for adapta- 
tion of techniques which they, considered 
superior to their own. When Commodore 
Perry and his “black ships” forcibly opened 
Japan to western trade, the Japanese imme- 
diately realized that here was superior power 
with which they could cope only by learning 
how to match it. So they sent their bright- 
est young men to America and Europe to 
study and bring back to their homeland the 
cream of western techniques. The British 
Navy, the German Army, the American indus- 
trial machine they copied and adapted with 
such incredible ingenuity and industry that 
they were able in less than three generations 
to dream of world conquest and pursue it 
with such fantastic success that it cost us 
billions of dollars and hundreds of thousands 
of American casualties to stop them, 
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I asked MacArthur to explain something 
that puzzles many people. “Why have the 
Japanese, who hated us so fiercely and fought 
us so savagely, turned into such docile dis- 
ciples of American ways?” 

“The Japanese believed their own propa- 
ganda,” said MacArthur. “They believed 
that they were divinely ordained to rule the 
world and that their philosophy, religion, 
industrial machine, and armed might made 
them all-powerful. America represents the 
power that overwhelmed them. They asked 
themselves: ‘Who are these Americans? 
How did they do this? Surely they must 
have something we haven’t. Let’s learn 
what it is and adopt it—and maybe we, too, 
will become strong again.’ Oversimplified, 
to be sure, but there is the essence of it. 
Critics who glibly dismiss the postwar demo- 
cratic reforms in Japan’s political, economic, 
and social life as subtle oriental deceit mis- 
read the Japanese character and misinterpret 
Japanese history.” 

I asked the general, since the old dream 
of outdoing the West was shattered beyond 
recall, what new hope could drive the Japa- 
nese to work together again like so many 
fanatic beavers as they did for nearly 100 
years. What new dream of the future could 
galvanize them into picking up the pieces 
and starting to build again? 

“The word is ‘vision’—not ‘dream’,” said 
MacArthur, “and there is nothing wrong with 
the vision they had. The coprosperity sphere 
idea for this part of the world was sound, 
But the Japanese forgot the ‘co’ part of it. 
They wanted all the prosperity while they 
enslaved the rest of Asia. But it is still a 
fact that this part of the world holds half 
the population of the earth and has the low- 
est living standards. Remember, too, that 
60 percent of the world’s natural resources— 
rubber, oil, tin, and so on—are here. 

“With the largest body of skilled and dis- 
ciplined workers and the most experienced 

management in this part of the world, the 
Japanese can make goods which the rest of 
Asia can afford, and can develop tremendous 
markets in which we cannot compete be- 
cause of our high prices. Japan is the natu- 
ral workshop of the Far East, and for 50 
years this could keep all the Japanese busy 
and make them prosperous and happy“ 
MacArthur paused—“unless the heavy hand 
of war is laid on them.” 

Did he have any reason to believe that 
this was inevitable? 

He replied: “In the two previous World 
Wars there were people on one side or the 
other who believed they had something to 
gain by winning. Today the majority of the 
people in our own country and in Russia, 
and all responsible leaders, know that no one 
can gain by another war; the potential of 
destruction is so great that, win or lose, it 
would almost be committing suicide. If 
the Russians really wanted war there have 
been plenty of incidents in the last 2 years 
which would have precipitated war at any 
other time in history.” 

The Russians are no strangers to Mac- 
Arthur. He has spent much of his 50 years 
of soldiering in the Far East and he knows 
his way around the devious labyrinths of 
oriental thinking. 

When the Allied Council for Japan held 
its first meeting, the Russian delegation was 
all primed to reproduce in Tokyo the fa- 
miliar Berlin pattern of Soviet propaganda 
and sabotage. MacArthur set them back 
on their heels in his welcoming speech: 
“As its functions will be advisory and con- 
sultative, the council will not divide the 
heavy administrative responsibility of the 
supreme commander as the sole executive 
authority for the Allied Powers in Japan.” 
Then, staying only long enough to belabor 
the dazed Russians with some 3,000 more 
plangent polysyllables, the general stalked 
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from the scene and never appeared at an- 
other meeting, sending his deputy instead. 

And the Russians understand MacArthur, 
One day Lieutenant General Derevyanko, top 
Russian commander in Japan, was picked 
up by American Mp's for reckless driving. 
When released, he indignantly sent a de- 
mand for an apology to General MacArthur. 
MacArthur asked the officer in charge, “Was 
he violating the law?” The officer said, 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell him,” said MacArthur, “there will 
be no apology.” 

The message was relayed to General Derev- 
yanko, who demanded incredulously, “Did 
General MacArthur say that?“ When as- 
sured that he had said just that, the Rus- 
sian general slapped his thigh in glee and 
roared, “What a man.” 


CONDITIONS IN JAPAN 


Mr. YOUNG. Also, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed as a part of my remarks a letter 
from Mr. Erwin H. Brendel, who is pres- 
ently a student at Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind., and a letter which Mr. Bren- 
del has received from a young Japanese 
friend. This young friend of his in 
Japan worked with him all during his 
tour of duty there during and after the 
war. This letter from Mr. Matsumoto is 
one of the most interesting and inform- 
ative that has come to my attention. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 5 

Sourn BEND, IND., April 18, 1950. 
Senator MILTON YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator: Iam a resident of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., and at present attending law school 
at the University of Notre Dame, therefore 
I am addressing this to you rather than to a 
member of the Indiana delegation in Con- 
gress. 

I was with the Army in the Pacific during 
the war and spent somewhat over 2 years 
in the occupation of Japan, about 1½ years 
of which with military government as a pre- 
fectural information and education officer 
with additional duties as legal-government 
officer for over a year due to the personnel 
shortage. During this time I had sufficient 
opportunity to become well acquainted with 
Japan, the Japanese, and the American occu- 
pation, and I have regularly corresponded 
with several Japanese since leaving there in 
October 1947. The letter which I am en- 
closing was written by a man who served as 


interpreter-translator in my office during 


my whole tour of duty there. He is an auto- 
motive engineer and generally much better 
educated than the average run of Japanese. 
His letters have always been of great interest 
to me mainly because they have given me a 
bird's-eye view of the situation there which 
cannot be gotten from reading newspapers 
and magazines. The most recent letter 
which I received (and which I enclose) was 
particularly revealing, especially in the light 
of recent developmerts of world-wide inter- 
est. So it occurred to me that you might be 
interested in reading it also, 


Undoubtedly you have available a great 
deal of material on the Orient which you can 
consult for your purposes. However, I be- 
lieve that it is rarely that you can find Ja- 
pan’s problems so well and clearly laid out 
from the viewpoint of the man in the street 
as they are here. At any rate, I hope that 
the letter will be of some value, or at least 
of some interest to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ERWIN H. BRENDEL, 
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URAWA CITY, SArra aA KEN, JAPAN, 
February 23, 1950. 

Dran Mr. BRENDEL: How're you getting 
along these days, Mr. Brendel? You must 
be busy with your school work. We've al- 
ready passed the middle of February, and 
here in Japan it’s getting warmer every day. 
A pleasant spring season seems not very far. 
But what is it like at your place in the 
States? It's still very cold, isn’t it? 

Well, in some respect, things in this coun- 
try have greatly improved since around the 
time you left Japan. Today, they sell better 
food, clothes, and all sorts of daily necessi- 
ties both in quality and quantity. So if you 
stand at a street corner downtown in Tokyo, 
you would surely be struck to see folks better 
clad and fed than you saw them last. Con- 
trols on commodities have been greatly lifted 
for some time and placed on free sale, leav- 
ing only a few scarce articles for ration. 
Vicious inflation cycle has also been halted 
by dint of Government’s disinflation policies. 
And even some articles have dropped their 
prices. 

Well, things are going like this. You 
might think everything is all right here in 
Japan. Yes; it is in some respects, as I said 
before. But there is another side of the pic- 
ture. And this is a dark side. 

Last year the Government carried out the 
readjustment of its set-up, and a great num- 
ber of employees were discharged. At the 
same time the private enterprises followed 
suit. Here the unemployment has loomed 
as one of the major problems. Until re- 
cently a great many people engaged in black- 
market activities in some way or other tak- 
ing advantage of the inflationary trend. 
But they're also going to lose their sphere of 
activities as the country’s economy began 
turning toward deflation. Putting them to- 
gether, I think, the number of the unem- 
ployed will make a tremendous figure, Any- 
way, it must be a hard task to feed and to 
give jobs to over 80,000,000 citizens who are 
elbowing one another on the small four 
islands of Japan. 

Another thing is the pressure of Commu- 
nists. While you were in Morioka you must 
have heard or read something about the ac- 
tivities of Communists in Japan. We feel 
the Red impact is getting ever stronger 
around us. It is especially so since the Com- 
munist domination of China. They spread 
their tentacles into every stratum of so- 
ciety—schools, factories, farmers, offices, and 
soon. Such social unrest as unemployment, 
economic austerity, agrarian panic which 
food import from abroad might produce to- 
gether with the problems of foreign invest- 
ment in Japan, the pending Japanese peace 
treaty, and even the post-treaty problem of 
whether or not the American Army is allowed 
to put her military bases on the Japanese 
territory have been brought forward and 
utilized by Communists in their propaganda 
efforts. The Communists contend that the 
introduction of foreign capital into Japa- 
nese industry is to make Japan a slave of 
foreign capitalists. And they stick to the 
demand for an immediate withdrawal of the 
occupation forces from this country. On 
the other hand they hail and try to publicize 
all the news that comes from Moscow or from 
Red China, while they keep their mouth shut 
tight on the matter of Japanese repatriation 
from the Soviet area. Anyway, Communists 
seem to be working hard to hold Japan by 
whatever means they can think of. 

You Americans are giving support to the 
democratic nations of the world with tre- 
mendous material aids. At the same time 
many of your public as well as private organ- 
izations are also helping the war-sufferers, 
the poor, handicappcd, orphans, and such 
people of the world with the gifts of clothes, 
food, candy, and toys from your truly hue 
manitarian motives. Yes, many people ap- 
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preclate it and are truly thankful for your 
help. 

But you know, the Communists’ propa- 
ganda is too clever. And you are in most 
cases too frank and honest. In this sense, 
it seems to me that your country is in many 
cases losing the battles of pens and voices 
with the Russians. Especially it looks so 
in the theater of Asia. The Communists 
might say that the United States sends these 
gifts and aid materials to win their favor 
in her aim to achieve her imperialistic de- 
sign. And a mass of ignorant population be- 
lieve it true. Thus, isn't it probable that 
your vast aid materials may be wasted with 
no effect, or even worse still, with adverse 
effect. Therefore, I think it absolutely nec- 
essary for you to place more importance on 
dissemination activities. This kind of work 
needs a long-term planning and the rack of 
your brains. But it would surely pay you 
in the long run. 

I was surprised some days ago at a news- 
paper report. The board of education of 
Tokyo asked some 200 Communist teachers 
of primary and middle schools in Tokyo area 
to resign. At a primary school in downtown 
Tokyo, the children and their parents who 
are apparently instigated by Communists 
staged a demonstration and went to the 
Office of the board of education demanding, 
among others, an immediate withdrawal of 
discharge notice, and the improvement of 
their milk ration at their school lunch— 
everyone knows the milk is rationed to them 
through the good offices of UNICEF—on the 
pretext that the milk was unpalatable. 

Well, a demonstration by primary school 
children is itself an unusual thing. With 
any stretch of imagination, I don’t think 
the demonstration and demand were ini- 
tiated by the children alone. I don’t know 
for sure who made them dodt. But a cer- 
tain thing is that there are some men behind 
them telling them do such and such a thing. 

This is only one instance, but with it I 
think you will see how Communists go into 
every corner of society ever trying to destroy 
the democratic society and pull the public 
into their side. And this kind of trick must 
be played anywhere and always in the world. 

Now, Mr. Brendel, you might feel that these 
things are happening in some other world 
which has no direct bearing upon your daily 
living, But in Japan we feel their imme- 
diate pressure around us day and night, 
They are working on us in papers, maga- 
zines, books, speeches and overseas radio 
broadcasts from Russia. 

I think I went a little off the track. But 
I feel it may give you a picture how things 
are ticking in Japan. 

I'm still working at the same place. Yet 
you know, there has been much talk going 
around about an early peace treaty with 
Japan. So I don't think my present job 
will last very long. Anyway, these postwar 
years gave me a great deal of lessons in- 
valuable. For the first time I came to un- 
derstand, though not yet completely, what 
things in America are like. And most for- 
tunate of all for me is that I had a chance 
to know such a nice American like you. 

The office work also gave me good oppor- 
tunities to practice my English reading and 
writing. I haven't much to tell you about 
my home life. Our daily living so far has 
been rather an uneventful, happy one. To- 
day seems an exact replica of yesterday. 
But we see Japan and Asia as a whole is in 
the midst of a violent maelstrom going no- 
where dragging all of us with it. 

Now, here enclosed a photo, and we're so 
happy if you accept it. I and my wife had 
it taken at a photo studio a few weeks ago 
in this town. We wish from our heart your 
success in your study. 

The last but not the least, we all appre- 
ciate for your Christmas card that came to 
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us safely across the Pacific. Please drop us 
@ line if you had a time to spare. Sayonara, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Arsuo MATSUMOTO, 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. MYERS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement prepared by me 
in recognition of the second anniversary 
of the sovereign State of Israel. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Mr. Presicent, on the 23d of April, the new 
State of Israel celebrated its second anniver- 
sary as an independent and sovereign state, 
and that celebration is continuing through- 
out the present week. 

Two years ago, a dream of centuries long 
was fulfilled. The Jewish people, one of the 
oldest nations in the world, found a home- 
land in the State of Israel. It is indeed an 
historic event in our times that this state 
has been reborn. And it has heen through 
the courage and determination of these peo- 
ple that such a rebirth has been possible. 
Even when it szemed almost impossible that 
Israel could ever become a state, the Jewish 
people did not give up. The sovereign State 
of Israel is a well-deserved fulfillment of their 
dream. 

In the two short years of its existence, 
Israel has been faced with tremendous dif- 
ficulties. The little country has been torn 
with war, its pcople have been faced with dis- 
location and misery, But through it all, the 
people have not once given up working for 
a democratic government, and their efforts 
to improve the weli-being of the citizens of 
Israel have been rewarded in increased pro- 
duction and better living standards for all. 

Israel still remains the haven for thousands 
of refugees—and these refugees are being 
welcomed into a new and vigorous state. 
Here they will find a home, freedom, and 
security. 

Mr. President, I should like to add my voice 
to thousands of my fellow Americans in ex- 
tending my best wishes to the people of the 
State of Israel, and my sincerest hope for 
their continued and ever greater prosperity 
in the future. 


BOOSTING KANSAS 


Mr. DARBY. Mr. President, one of 
our fine newspapermen in the State of 
Kansas is Mr. McDill Boyd, editor of the 
Phillips County Review. T ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
body of the Recorp an excellent editorial 
by Mr. Boyd entitled “Boosting Kansas 
Is Everybody's Job.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BOOSTING KANSAS Is EVERYBODY’S JOB 

Kansas has all the attributes of greatness 
but Kansans lack pride in their State, its 
resources and accomplishments. 

Favored among all people on earth, the 
Kansan away from home is too often an 
apologist for the State. He has faith in Kan- 
sas or he wouldn’t be here, but he jokes about 
the time-worn and usually untrue stories of 
grasshoppers and dust storms, when he 
should be proudly listing the advantages of 
his slum-free, healthy, and profitable sur- 
roundings. 

Good health ranks high in the list of 
earthly blessings, and World War II selective 
service statistics indicate that Kansas ranks 
second among the 48 States in health. 
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And we should be a healthy folk. We have 
more days of sunshine than the average 
State; our water is clear and pure; our air 
is free from the taint of smog and grime. 
With one of the best public health organiza- 
tions in the Nation providing the leadership, 
our cities are clean and sanitary; public and 
industrial practices which once menaced 
health have been outlawed. 

Kansas is indeed a healthy place to live, 
and fame and fortune bring little happiness 
to the man with a sour stomach. 

The friendly, neighborly spirit which char- 
acterizes our Stete is almost as well known 
as the Kansas cyclones which strike in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

There are no strangers in Kansas, and 
every man is accepted on his own mettle. 
There are no privileged classes in Kansas 
where the environment acts as a great level- 
ing influence to bring us all together in our 
schools, our churches, our community work 
and play. Men are not numbers in an in- 
dustrial machine in Kansas, where an in- 
herited love of freedom and independence 
has created a hard core of resistance to the 
“hand-out State.” 

Kansans live together in their respective 
communities, where children of the rich and 
poor sit side by side in school or church; 
where employee and employer work together 
on city councils, on school boards, on boards 
of directors of golf clubs and recreation cen- 
ters. Yes, Kansans live together, work to- 
gether, play together in an atmosphere of 
friendliness and neighborliness that gives 
each man a chance to find his own level in 
the community. 

Agriculture is the backbone of the State’s 
economy, where farmers, by their own in- 
genuity, toil and resourcefulness have cre- 
ated a great inland empire. Kansas’ produc- 
tion of wheat and cattle; its well-rounded 
farming program, have become legendary. 
The State’s natural resources are not con- 
fined to top soil alone, however, with great 
reserves of oil, gas, coal, salt, lead, and zinc 
providing a background for the industrial 
development now well under way. 

Western Kansas, the highly publicized dust 
bowl of yesteryear, in 1948 had the largest 
per capita earnings of any like-stzed area 
in the world. 

The proud list of Kansas’ resources and 
accomplishments—second among all States 
in its educational system, its high rate of 
literacy among them—reaches out almost 
endlessly. 

The time to boost Kansas is long overdue, 
and while a well-conceived program has been 
started by the Kansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, the individual Kansan 
must carry the torch. 

At home and away from home, Kansans 
should be militant boosters for their own 
State. 

Our families have a chance to live in a 
happy, wholesome environment where the 
best in American tradition is the customary 
way of life. We enjoy good health, complete- 
ly modern facilities, and a chance to make 
enough money to appreciate it all. 

We have no animosity toward other States, 
but we do feel sorry for the folks who have 
to live in them—there simply isn’t room 
enough in Kansas for everybody. 


TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM 


Mr. DARBY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Richard W. Robbins, one of our leading 
livestock men and a leader in civic and 
business affairs, of Pratt, Kans., advises 
me of the growing concern among stock- 
men not only of Kansas, but of the Na- 
tion, who have assembled to voice their 
protest against the rising tide of Social- 
ist trends within our Government today. 
I should like to call that concern to the 
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further attention of my colleagues and 
the other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the body of the Recor an edi- 
torial taken îrom the New Mexico Stock- 
man, the official publication of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers Association, 
which in bipartisan language strongly 
denounzes this trend of our Government. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Mtecorp, as follows: 


A SIGNIFICANT STATEMENT 


On the front cover of this number of the 
New Mexico Stockman is the text of a special 
resolution adopted at the opening session of 
tae thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association in 
Albuquerque March 27. The resolution was 
adopted by unanimous, rising vote. 

The resolution expresses grave concern at 
the trend toward socialism in present Fed- 
eral Government policy, and an urgent de- 
mand for a return to adherence of our Goy- 
ernment to the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the spirit 
of its Preamble. 

If this action of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association had been the isolated 
dcmand of a single group for an end to so- 
clalistic trends in the Government, it might 
have been possible to infer that this one 
organization was motivated by some particu- 
lcr opposition of its own to current Govern- 
ment policy, or perhaps by some partisan 
political motive. 

Neither of these conditions exist. 

First, the New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association is strictly a nonpartisan organ- 
ization. Its more than 5,000 members in- 
clude both Democrats and Republicans. 
While we do not know the party affiliations 
of these men and women, our guess would 
be that a majority, and perhaps a large ma- 
jority of them are members of the Democratic 
Party, because very large numbers of them 
or their fathers or grandfathers came to 
New Mexico from strongly Democratic States. 

Second, this declaration against socialistic 
trends has been voiced in equally vigorous 
demand by nearly every livestock organiza- 
tion west of the Mississippi River; by farm 
organizations or both sides of the great 
river; by numerous business groups both 
large and small; by women’s organizations, 
sccial service clubs, and church organiza- 
tions, from coast to coast. 

It is the rising voice of increasing num- 
bers of the people of the United States 
against a paternalistic policy which, if not 
arrested can lead only to the tragic conclu- 
sions stated iu the resolution. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the pending measure. 
The amendment, which would reduce by 
$1,000,000,000 the authorization provided 
for in the bill, has been printed and is 
lying on the desk. It is lettered “D.” I 
ase that it be made the pending ques- 

on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, line 
2, it is proposed to strike out “$2,950,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 81,950, 
000,000”. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be regarded as the pending 
question. 
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WE MUST STOP COMMUNISM NOW 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, 
America stands today as the last sanctu- 
ary on earth of human dignity and free- 
dom. Only the blind or those who dare 
not see can fail to admit that the strug- 
gle in which we are now caught is a 
matter of life or death. 

I believe that our future will go by de- 
fault unless we come to a complete un- 
derstanding of the strategy and objec- 
tive of the vicious world conspiracy that 
is bent on our destruction. We cannot 
hope to win this fight against the re- 
sources and the ruthlessness of such a 
deadly enemy as we now face unless we 
know exactly what it is we are fighting. 

That is why, Mr. President, at the out- 
set I want to warn the American people 
of how misleading a term the expression 
“cold war” really is, as it is currently 
being used to describe the struggle in 
which we are caught. There is nothing 


‘cold about the war that is raging around 


the world today, and we only render our- 
selves a disservice by our failure to take 
off our verbal gloves and call a spade a 
spade. 

The truth is, Mr. President, we are 
now caught in the most vicious, unde- 
clared war in human history; and this 
undeclared war is being waged against 
us on the economic, on the financial, on 
the social, on the political, on the re- 
ligious, on the ideological, and on the 
military fronts with such diabolical skill 
and fanatical fervor that the American 
people simply cannot grasp the deadly 
seriousness of the predicament in which 
we now find ourselves. The only reason 
Russia has not formally declared a mili- 
tary war upon us is that she can make 
faster progress against us by lulling us 
into inactivity through the absence of 
such a declaration. Yet Communist 
literature is full of acknowledgments 
that Russia is at war to the finish with 
all the non-Communist world. Mean- 
while, the capitalist world is being an- 
nihilated piecemeal. 

Mr. President, time will not permit a 
detailed historical analysis of the causes 
that have led to our present dilemma, 
but I want to take sufficient time to draw 
in the starkest outline just what the cen- 
tral cause of our dilemma is. 

The central cause to which I refer is 
the Communist world conspiracy which 
was spawned in the horrors of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution of 1917 and dedicated 
to the proposition that humankind is kin 
only to the brute, and entitled only to 
the status of inmates of a vast world 
concentration camp, with no other al- 
legiance than to the fantastic, ruthless 
decrees of a brutal despotism. It is this 
ruthless, brutalizing, and inhuman per- 
version of every principle and ideal of 
cultured and Christianized humanity 
that lies at the root of the conspiratorial 
plague that now stalks across the world. 

I do not intend by my remarks to pay 
homage to the master minds of this crim- 
inal conspiracy, for I believe their suc- 
cesses are naturally due, not to the jus- 
tice of their cause, not to the superiority 
of tl eir intelligence or to their devotion, 
but to the misunderstanding and weak- 
nesses of their opponents. They fight in 
a manner in which we have not learned 
to fight, 
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It is a historical fact that this Com- 
munist plague has succeeded in infect- 
ing and spreading its germs and paralyz- 
ing its opponents by exploiting the weak- 
nesses and imperfections of other peoples 
and by reopening and inflaming old 
wounds, as well as by inflicting new ones. 

This Communist technique has suc- 
ceeded until today every aspect of human 
activity and human endeavor has been 
turned into unhappy, political hunting 
grounds for Communist exploitation. 
They fish only in troubled waters, and 
have perfected the technique of roiling 
the waters of every realm. They defeat 
us by making end runs around our tradi- 
tions, our mentality, and our morals. 

If there is one thing, Mr. President, 
that the American people need to be 
shocked into a complete realization of, it 
is the fact that no area of activity in this 
great land of ours is immune to these 
vicious assaults. Our institutions, ship- 
ping, agriculture, labor, industry, min- 
ing, our branches of Government, civil 
service, our political parties, our culture, 
our science, our religion, our social and 
educational activities, our athletics, and 
even our private clubs all are grist for 
this Cotamunist mill of infiltration. 

This Communist world revolutionary 
conspiracy will stop at nothing to under- 
mine and destroy us, twisting our noblest 
humanitarianism and even our patriotic 
impulses into whatever ugly shape will 
serve their vicious ends. Their genius 
for hypocrisy is transcendent, 

However, history will recall that the 
Communist imperialism would not stand 
today where it is, both at home and 
abroad, without the unparalleled mate- 
rial aid and without a shocking inepti- 
tude on the part of American diplomacy. 

At Tehran and Yalta by the stroke of 
a pen, the American people lost every- 
thing they were supposed to have gained 
from the First World War in respect to 
the self-determination of European 
peoples. By that stroke of a pen Europe 
was cut in two and an iron curtain drawn 
across its heart. Behind that iron cur- 
tain, 110,000,000 people were transferred 
from the hands of one dictator into the 
tyrannical hands of another. The Euro- 
pean economy was paralyzed, for Russia 
was left in control of a minimum of the 
population and a maximum of the food- 
producing area and the raw materials of 
the Nuropean Continent. 

At Yalta, we lost everything we had 
been fighting to gain from both world 
wars, for by a stroke of the pen Asia was 
partitioned and China was betrayed and 
we turned over to Russian control a min- 
imum of the population of Asia—Man- 
churia—and a maximum of the surplus 
food-producing area and the greatest 
industrial potential the Orient has ever 
seen, which Japan had built in Man- 
churia. Thus, we nanded over to Stalin 
on a silver platter everything China had 
been fighting Japan 10 years to achieve. 
By these two strokes of the pen, Stalin 
was handed geopolitical spoils in terms 
of military advantages, salt water ports, 
navigable rivers, cocl and iron mines, and 
surplus food-producing areas of such 
staggering implication that the Ameri- 
can people completely failed to grasp 
what had happened; for Stalin was 
handed as a gift those things which the 
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frightcning, tyrannical, imperialism of 
` Czarist Russia had never been able to 
take by conquest for the past 400 years. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LANGER. To what does the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi at- 
tribute this »etrayal of American inter- 
ests? 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I stated, it was 
425 ineptitude of our diplomacy at that 

e. 

Mr. LANGER. Was it only that? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think it was in- 
eptitude. I do not think the men who 
directed our foreign policy were Commu- 
nist agents. I think Alger Hiss, the ad- 
viser, was a Communist; but I think it 
was purely ineptitude. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator say 
just what he means, according to his 
judgment, by “ineptitude”? As a part 
of it, does he mean ignorance of diplo- 
macy? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think it was ig- 
norance of diplcmacy, ignorance of 
Stalin's intent, the fact that we trusted 
him too much, and the fact that the 
proper precautions were not taken to 
protect the interests of this country. 

However, Mr, President, of even more 
far-reaching significance than this is 
the fact that the secret diplomacy of 
these two conferences completely de- 
stroyed the old balance of power between 
the great nations in Europe and in Asia, 
leaving a gaping power-vacuum in the 
Orient which communism has speedily 
filled. 

The most tragic effect of the Tehran 
and Yalta conferences was the fact that 
they transformed what had started out 
as a war of limited objectives on our 
part into a world Communist revolution, 
Through our weaknesses and blunders 
we succeeded in playing into the hands 
of the master minds of this world con- 
spiracy to such a degree that we have 
succeeded in destroying the only two na- 
ticns in the capitalist world that were 
capable of withstanding Communist ex- 
pansion in Europe and in Asia. 

At the same time we have spread the 
seeds of destruction of our own private- 
enterprise system throughout those na- 
tions of the Western World that are now 
caught between the Russians and our- 
selves. This is exactly in accordance 
with the blueprints for world domina- 
tion which hang in the Politburo in Mos- 
cow. 

As a result of the conquest of China 
by the Communists and the recently 
signed treaty of alliance, which, in real- 
ity, makes China as much a vassal of 
Moscow as any other country behind the 
iron curtain, the Soviet Empire has be- 
come the largest empire in both area and 
population in the history of the world. 
It is larger than any empire of ancient 
or medieval history—larger than the em- 
pire of Alexander the Great, larger than 
the Roman Empire, larger than the em- 
pire of Genghis Khan. It is larger by 
some 200,000 square miles than the Brit- 
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ish Commonwealth of Nations, which is 
only a loose aggregation of nations, the 
largest component of which—India— 
may itself soon fall to the Soviets. In 
population the Soviet Empire’s 800,000,- 
000 souls is nearly 50 percent larger than 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
with 550,000,000 souls. Indeed, today, 
Soviet Russia controls fully one-quarter 
of the land area of the earth and well 
over one-third of the world’s population. 
Compared to the United States and its 
possessions, the Soviet Empire today has 
nearly four times our area and over five 
times our population, 

Such, Mr. President, is the magnitude 
of the Frankenstein we have raised up 
against ourselves. The United States is 
not without blame for the creation of the 
Russian Empire. Our foreign policy has 
implemented the expansionist program 
of Soviet Russia. It appears to me that 
it does not matter whether our policy 
has been inspired by people sympathetic 
to Communist aims or not—as has been 
charged—the result, so far as America is 
concerned, has been the same. 

I am reminded of General Patton's 
comment just before his tragic death, 
when he reviewed the results of the 
American policy: 

We fought the war of 1776 for independ- 
ence. We fought the war of 1864 to free the 
slaves. We fought the war of 1917 to make 
the world safe for democracy. We fought 
this war—World War II—to lose for humanity 
all that we had gained from the other three. 


Mr. President, we have, it is true, 
checkmated communism in some coun- 
tries of Europe, which was a victory for 
America, marred though it has been to 
some extent by the sustenance we have 
given socialism, the little brother of com- 
munism. But it is in the Orient that 
Russia has made its greatest headway 
since 1845. The Berlin blockade, which 
we countered with the Berlin cirlift— 
and rightly so—appears to have been 
merely a highly successful diversion to 
distract America’s attention from the 
great headway Russia was making in 
China. 

Ineed not recount here how American 
envoys to China after 1945 insisted that 
Chiang Kai-shek take the Communists 
into his Government and form a coali- 
tion with them. These negotiations 
lasted into 1946. They broke down only 
because of the well-known impossibility 
of cooperating with Communists, who 
insist on occupying key posts in the 
Government. During this period of 
negotiation our envoys insisted upon a 
truce between the Chinese Nationalists 
and the Chinese Communists. The truce 
was formally signed January 5, 1946. 
Under our supervision the Chinese Na- 
tionalists kept this truce. But our en- 
voys were not present in the camp of the 
Communists. The Chinese Communists, 
therefore, used this period of negotiation 
to outfit themselves with the vast equip- 
ment which the Russians seized in Man- 
churia—described as sufficient to equip 
ah army of 500,000 and to keep them in 
the field for 10 years. 

In addition to equipping and training 
an army, the Chinese Communists ex- 
panded their holdings from 67 counties, 
out of a total of 2,000 counties in China, 
to 319 counties, during the period of sup- 
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posed truce. By the time American en- 
voys had relinquished the effort to force 
Chiang Kai-shek into a coalition with 
the Communists, the latter were ready 
to attack, and eventually, on April 21, 
1948, they formally declared war on 
Chiang Kai-shek. Thus, during the pe- 
riod when the Chinese Nationalists had 
the power to defeat the Chinese Commu- 
nists, our newspapers are replete with 
accounts of attempts of America to help 
the Nationalist Government withstand 
the Communist onslaught; but, for some 
reason, the desires of the American peo- 
ple were mysteriously thwarted, and 
much of this aid never reached Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

This sort of game continued until sud- 
denly the American people were shocked 
by the inevitable consequences. On 
May 4, 1949, William Henry Chamberlin 
wrote: 

The news from China represents one of 
the greatest diplomatic fiascos in American 
history. The open door to that vast coun- 
try, one of the pillars of traditional Ameri- 
can foreign policy, is slamming, shut very 
hard. The most numerous people in the 
world are rapidly passing under the sway of 
a regime that is linked up by very close ties 
with Moscow, that makes no secret of its 
violent hostility to this country. 
What has happened in China is tragic, from 
the standpoint both of the Chinese people 
and of United States foreign policy. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. EASTLAND, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator whether he 
was in the Senate during a part of the 
time when the policy referred to was be- 
ing placed in effect in Asia, particularly 
in China? 

Mr. EASTLAND, I think I was here 
all the time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Senator know 
anything about the policy? 

Mr, EASTLAND. No, 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Senator ever 
have a chance to debate it on the floor of 
the Senate? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was it ever made 
known to the Senator, or to any com- 
mittee on which the Senator served? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It was not made 
known to me. 3 

Then Walter Lippmann himself ad- 
mitted that matters had so deteriorated 
that— 

There can be no such thing as an Ameri- 
can policy which “unsolves” the Chinese 
problem. Our policy, when we are again in 
a position to have one, will necessarily be 
limited to making such contacts as we can 
on the best terms that can be arranged with 
the Chinese authorities on or near the coast 
of China. Whether they will also have au- 
thority in the deep interior, no man can say. 
It is quite conceivable that there will not 
be for decades, perhaps for generations, any 
Chinese Government which, except in name, 
is obeyed by all the Chinese. 


Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, EASTLAND, I yield for a ques- 
tion, 
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Mr. MALONE. Ishould like to ask the 
distinguished Senator if he believes that 
the deal with Russia made at Yalta, as 
a result of which there were turned over 
to Russia the transportation system and 
several harbor facilities in Manchuria, 
had anything to do with the final loss of 
China? 


Mr. EASTLAND. It directly contrib- - 


uted to it; it was largely responsible for 
the loss of China. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
whether, in his judgment, it opened up 
and softened up a large part of the re- 
maining Asiatic area, such as Indochina? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will say to the Sen- 
ator at that point that we are witnessing 
at this time the greatest softening- up 
process in history. The next Commu- 
nist conquest will be in southeast Asia. 
When we refused to defend Formosa, 
when we repudiated Chiang Kai-shek, 
when we let into Manchuria the great- 
est army of Asiatics on the continent. 
Without the support from this country 
they were foredoomed to failure. We 
permitted southeast Asia to be softened, 
and, in addition, those countries would 
be afraid to ally themselves with us. We 
have repudiated China; we have refused 
to help China. So what assurance could 
the people of southeast Asia have that we 
would defend them? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; for a question. 

Mr, MALONE. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the policy initiated under 
former Secretary of State Marshall to 
stop the ammunition from America to 
Japan—and to let the Communists 
through the pass into Manchuria to se- 
cure the Japanese guns stored there— 
helped the Communists—those agrarian 
Communists—to capture China. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Now, Mr. President, 
I shall not deal in personalities here in 
any way, shape, form, or fashion. 

Mr. MALONE. I shall omit the name. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I want to say this 
for Mr. Acheson that while I do not 
agree with his Asiatic policy and I think 
it is inadequate, yet I think Mr. Acheson 
is a fine gentleman who is doing the very 
best he can. In the light of history, 
however, I think he is wrong. I think 
his policies are totally inadequate to stop 
communism, but I say that our foreign 
policy to restore world trade is sound, and 
that, after all, the great bulwark to pre- 
vent Communist expansion is to make 
friends with people by doing business 
with them. I think that Mr. Acheson 
in that respect has shown both courage 
end intelligence, and I endorse that 
policy 1,000 percent. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. My question had no 
reference to foreign trade whatever. 
Does the Senator believe that the policy 
initiated in 1946 of allowing the Com- 
munists to go through the pass and arm 
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themselves in Manchuria with the arms 
left there, contributed to the fall of 
China? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have recounted 
all that. The Senator was probably not 
in the Chamber at the time. Ihave gone 
over it, step by step. 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to know 
that. So long as the Senator has 
brought up the trade question, Iam won- 
dering if he will yield for one more ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. What about the Inter- 
national Trade Organization? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have not studied 
that. 

Mr. MALONE. The International 
Trade Organization simply transfers the 
regulations of our national economy 
from our executive department to the 
ITO—58 nations, each with one vote, 
we would have the same vote as Siam. 

The ITO would have the authority 
to fix tariffs and import fees for its mem- 
ber nations, and to fix quotas of pro- 
duction for its members, and that would 
complete our economic downfall, it would 
accomplish the objective of one economic 
world. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Now that the Sena- 
tor has been interrupted, I should like to 
ask with reference to the agreement at 
Yalta, which was later confirmed at 
Potsdam and other places, whether the 
Senate was represented there? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. So far as the 
Potsdam agreement is concerned, I think 


' if it had been carried through it would 


have meant the end of western civiliza- 
tion; and the most intelligent thing this 
country did was to repudiate that pro- 
gram in part. But we have not repudi- 
ated enough of it, as I shall show as I 
proceed. 

Mr. WHERRY. We have repudiated a 
part of that policy in western Europe, 
but more of it needs repudiation. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
We have not gone far enough. 

We now know, Mr. President, what is 
happening. We have lost China to the 
Russians. We have jeopardized our po- 
sition in Japan and the threat of new 
Communist expansion in the Far East 
grows daily more imminent. 

Mr. President, I find it significant 
that this debacle in Asia took place be- 
hind the thesis that Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek was a reactionary, a corrupt poli- 
tician, and a wholly unsavory character, 
in spite of a proven record of leadership, 
and also that communism was not com- 
munism at all in China, and what is 
more, Mr. President, this thesis blamed 
Chiang for every Nationalist failure and 
for every Communist triumph. 

This disastrous line continues to cover 
up the fact that while we went to war 
in the Far East to preserve our historic 
policy of the open door in China, 4 years 
after the war was over—the most expen- 
sive and frightful war in history that 
has been won by forces 95 percent of 
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which were American GI’s sweating and 
dying in the jungles and on the beach- 
heads of the Pacific Islands—4 years, I 
say, after we had won the war, the “open 
door” was slammed shut in our faces, 
while at the same time we continue this 
self-same disastrous propaganda line to 
write off all of China, and by so doing 
we, in effect, write off the rest of the 
Orient as well. 

But what is even more tragic, Mr. 
President, is that while the American 
people were recovering from the shock 
of the collapse of China and while we 
have been caught in the crossfire of ac- 
cusation, pro and con, an even more 
staggering defeat has been in the making 
in Europe. 

Mr. President, on March 10 William 
Henry Chamberlin wrote: 

It is high time to stop barking up wrong 
trees in Germany and to consider means of 
implementing our professed objective of 
bringing as much of Germany as we can in- 
fluence, on equal terms, into a closer west 
European federation. Measures that are in- 
dispensable to this end are the dropping of 
all one-sided economic restrictions and con- 
trols, the transformation of the high com- 
missioners into ambassadors, and the meta- 
morphosis of the obsolete occupation into 
some kind of protective friendly alliance. 

Unless solid progress along these lines is 
achieved quickly, we may experience a de- 
bacle of policy in Germany compared with 
which the Communist conquest of China 
may seem a very minor set-back. 


On March 14, Walter Lippmann com- 
mented on the break-down of our inter- 
national programs by saying: 

What we see is that Mr. Acheson has noth- 
ing new to propose to the Russians and that 
he has nothing new to propose to the Amer- 
ican people and to our allies. Thus the dip- 
lomatic situation is frozen in Washington 
while the actual situation in Europe and 
Asia is deteriorating. The State Depart- 
ment has for the time being run out of ideas 


which evoke energy, offer hope, and create 
confidence. 


On March 16, Dorothy Thompson 
wrote: 
Relations between west Germany and 


Europe are at the lowest point since the 
war. 


On March 27, Joseph Alsop wrote: 

We are losing the cold war here in Ger- 
many. Tet this is the central fact: unless 
we take bold preventive measures we must 


prepare for the defeat in the cold war here 
within 2 or 3 years at most. 


Mr. President, we are losing the cold 
war in Asia and we are losing the cold 
war in Europe, because we are losing it 
in Germany, which is the key to the 
Continent. 

On April 1. Mr. President, Anne O'Hara 
McCormick wrote: 

Never again will there be as favorable a 


moment to draw Germany into the western 
community. 


Mr. President, I am frank to say that 
I am simply astonished to find so many 
of my colleagues and my fellow Ameri- 
cans still unable to grasp the simple fact 
that if you pursue certain definite poli- 
cies in the economic, social and political 
realm you will reap inevitable consequen- 
ces. What has happened in the Far East 
was the inevitable result of the policy we 
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have pursued and what is now happening 
in mares is the inevitable result of 
what we have been doing in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Germany. 
Again, I say, I am astonished that 

are still so many who cannot ses.) the 
parallel that exists between whet we 
have done to China and what we are 
con uing to do to Germany at this 


destroyed i 
hand while we are 
our righi ner with our left. Then we 


the 62 
e 5 him for everything that 


the ee eee. 
many in ive sepa 

off the surplus food producing areas 
from the industrial centers; we poured 
excess population in the 
we took their fishing fleet 
sank it; we 


pice you, Mr. President, this one- 
sided, vicious smear against 
taking western Germany into the com- 
munity of free nations is being loosed 


continues so to hang. sm, 
wonder then that the situ- 
3 has deteriorated so 


of keeping ba 
y a satel- 
These are — d own 
words 
late.” 


Do the American people need any more 
President, of how late the 
evidence, dug are to stop the final Com- 
of Europe as well is 
American people ned 
proof of what is now & state 

în our dealings with the German peopit? 
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Mr. McCloy, from Mr. Churchill, from 
General de Gaulle, from Paul Reynaud, 
from the Premier of France, and from 
the German Government itself until, in 
‘desperation, Chancellor Adenauer, him- 
self, has been forced to warn the western 
Allies: 

The tension betWeen the east and west has 
increased constantly since the war. Ger- 
many lies in the middie. We don’t want to 
see another war. We want to see an under- 


~ standing between Russia and the western 


Allies as quickly as possible. But this under- 
standing should not come at our expense. 


Mr. President, no man ever spoke rhore 
truthful or courageous words, for it has 
now become perfectly obvious that any 
further concessions, not only to Russia, 
but to either Britain or France, at the 
expense of Germany, is another act of 
appeasement of Russia and brings the 
Communist conquest of Europe that 
much closer. 

e question then is how are we to 
avoid more compromises at the expense 
of Germany with either our enemies or 
our allies. How are we going to com- 
pletely change our policy to bring Ger- 


many back as an equal democratic part- 


ner into the family of western European 
nations and keep her there? 

Today, Russia is stretched out across 
the Eurasian Continent from Berlin to 
Port Arthur; she is in possession of the 
raw materials; the surplus fodd-produc- 
ing areas; the trade routes of Europe 
and Asia. These are the very essentials 
“to which both Germany and Japan des- 
perately need access to maintain even 
a minimum standard of living 


Russia is holding access to these es- 


right under the noses of the 
“Gi and Japanese Governments and 
their , and only the blind can fail 
to see the handwriting on the wall. If 
we continue to do what we are doing 
to restrict, to destroy, to control, to 
sentence to substandards of living the 
people of -these two great industrial 
workshops of the world, Germany and 
Japan, we win drive them right into the 
. hands of Russia and that is exactly what 
we are doing at this yery moment. 
In the light of these irrefutable facts, 
I hope that the Secretary of State at the 
Foreign Ministers Conference in Europe 
on May 6 will stand firm to restore the 
opportunity of the German peoples to 
join with us voluntarily in stopping the 
steady deterioration that is eating at 
the roots of western civilization. If not, 
we can see that our own failure will en- 
courage the steady march westward of 
Communist tyramy, 
Mr. President, dain 
leagues and the 
our failure now to d by 
that will restore a so foundation for 
democratic governmen the German 
people will only continu e the per- 
fect Communist line. 
I hope our State Npartment will make 


no compromise < 
that will in the concession to anyone 


To do so will cong t an act of appease- 


My own personal convictions are that 
if this is to be prevented there are seven 
Censtructive steps we must take now: 
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First. We must repudiate the disas- 
trous agreements of Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. 

Second. We must declare an end to the 
state of war but with the right to retain 
bases and military forces in the coun- 
tries now occupied. 

Third. We must restore the freedom 
to work to the German and Japanese 
people and remove the outrageous re- 
strictions on the peacetime industrial po- 
tential capacity which is desperately 
needed to rebuild these nations. 

Fourth. We need to restore freedom 
of action to defend the basic interests 
of their own people and to provide for 
their basic needs. 8 

Fifth. We need to insist that our allies 
accept Germany and Japan as equal 
partners now in the solution of all of 
the problems that confront the anti- 
Communist world. 

Sixth. We need to restore the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter to the Ger- 
man and Japanese peoples, namely: equal 
access to the raw materials of the world 
for victor and vanquished alike. 

Seventh. Finally, Mr. President, we 
must reestablish a sound foundation in 
our relations with the Germans and 
Japanese and draw a line between the 
tragedies of the past and new hope and 
promise for the future. For ironic as 
it now may seem, Germany and Japan 
have again become the last outposts of 
western civilization against those forces 
which now seek to engulf, enslave, and 
destroy it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? I do 
not wish to interrupt his very able pres- 
entation, and if he does not wish to be 
interrupted I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks follow his recommen- 
dations. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he has anything in mind 
relative to a moratorium. While a re- 
view might be made of the remaining 
plants, which should be converted to ci- 
vilian use 

Mr. EASTLAND. There should be no 
moratorium. Let us stop the whole fool- 
ishness. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is such a recommen- 
dation being made by the distinguished 
Senator? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not hear the 
Senator make it. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Yes. I thought the 
Senator was in the Chamber. 

Mr. WHERRY. Perhaps I was weing 
interviewed by some Senators who were 
inquiring about arranging time so that 
they might speak. However, I wish to 
endorse very strongly the recommenda- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi. He 
knows that the junior Senator from 
Nebraska waz associated with him and 
44 other Senators last year while the 
time was running out. We asked that a 
review be made of all the agreements 
entered into, under the theory that any 
plant whicl. could be converted to 
civilian use should no’ be destroyed, be- 
cause it would mean that if we were to 
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reestablish peace with the German peo- 
ple, about which the Senator is speak- 
ing, it was necessary that the people be 
employed and that their industries be 
rebuilt. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, let 
me ite ar. illustration of what was hap- 
pening in Berlin during the blockade. 
At vest expenditure of American blood, 
of men who were kiiled taking the planes 
in, and of American money, we 

the people there, but at the same time 
we were dismantling industrial plants in 
Berlin during the blockade. Now 25 per- 
cent of the able workers there are un- 
employed, and it is costing this country 
millions of dollars to feed them: The 
Secretary of State says we must pour 
many millions of dollars into west Eer- 
lin to revive her industries. I agree, but 
we would have cut down those costs, 
or largely eleminated them, had it not 
been for the dismantling of plants at the 
very time when the blockade was occur- 
ring. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for & further question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not true that 
when plants are dismantled in those 
communities the people who are thrown 
out of employment provide a most fertile 
field for the expansion of the commu- 
nistic ideology? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Communists 
say to them, “Come with us now. Thatis 
foolish action. We will see that you are 
rebuilt. We are not going to interfere 
with your right to work. We are going 
to guarantee you adequate resources and 
jobs in order that you may be able to 
support your families.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not true that the 
very purpose of the ECA bill is to rebuild 
and rehabilitate those countries? Is it 
not a nonsensical policy, certainly an 
expensive one, to permit the disman- 
tling of plants in Germany at the rate 
they have been dismantled under the 
‘agreements, when those plants should 
have been converted for the benefit of the 
ideology we are trying to establish in 
those countries through the ECA itself? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The trouble is that 
& foolish proposal, one which borders on 
the insane, was adopted, whereby the 
people were permitted to retain enough 
neacetime plants to maintain a stand- 
ard of living equal to that of 1936, which 
Was a depression year, but it did not take 
into account the fact that there are 
12,000,000 refugees in western Germany, 
and that the population has increased, 
So production of supplies for the people 
there would be lower than it was in 1932. 
It would not be possible to construct a 
straighter highway on which to drive 
that country into the clutches of Mos- 
cow. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator to 
yield for another question in reference 
to the recommendation made by the 
distinguished Senator relative to estab- 
lishing bases in these particular coun- 
tries, and giving them the military sup- 
port that is needed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not one of the most 
important countries in all western Eu- 
rope, from the standpoint of military 
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tor feel about the policy of the Sec 
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from the New York Times of 


article 
> eee 1950, in which General — — 
Mr. WHERRY. _ What does the Seng. berger outlines the necessity for 


rearming the Japanese to oppose com- 
munis. 


tary of State in respect to Spain, and The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KE- 


Mr. EASTLAND. 


ER in the chair). Is there objection? 


Po Spain The 2 
shouid bo recepune, and th Spam dered. et Neste Dons; and i is 200r 


should be granted credit by the 


tries. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And to save it as a 
military base. Spain is a Christian 
country. She is a country which fol- 
lows the private-enterprise system. She 
is the leading capitalist nation of Eu- 
rope, and we should cooperate with her. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not true that 
nearly 90 percent ef the German people 
voted to put into operation the free-en- 
terprise system? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. And that is the very 
ideology we are trying to maintain in all 
the countries in western Europe through 
the ECA, is it not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Aside from America 
and Spain, the Germans and Japanese 
are the people most devoted to the free- 


enterprise system. 
Mr. President, I fear for the future of 
our country. We are rapidly becoming 
isolated n the worlc. On the continent 
of Europe the German people hold the 
balance of power between the East and 
West. Lenin's thesis, which is still the 
paramount objective of world commu- 
nism, is, He who controls Germany con- 
trols Europe” and I say, Mr. President, 
that a Communist Germany means a 
Communist Europe. It meats the isola- 
tion of the United States. E means that 
our country will be placed 2t grave dis- 
advantage in the world, are that we will 
become inferior to the Stare states. 
Across the world, in 3 “= ospy 
the islands of Japan. panese, 
Mr. President, are only pooper peo- 
ple strong enough to prevent commu- 
nism from further engulfing the great 
continent of Asia. The Japanese could 
have prevented the Communist conquest 
te ete d t, t there were a choice 
— en 

Seu cs apenas 
a cont ` 

as the senior Senator from Mississippi is 


concerned, he would s thousand times 


rather see Japan conve! that great coun- 


osðW control it. 
bre gage Saar, Mr, President, 
could prevent t. Communist conquest 
of Indonesia a Southeast Asia, Why 
should we no Permit the countries of 
that area 25 Formosa to recruit Japa- 
nese sold ~u g their armies? The 
G she Japans re bitterly anti- 
Communist. Their ierests lie with 
the West. If we make 3 parme 
in the anti- Co able barrier 


Mr. President, I ask una 
sent that at the conclusion of my re. 


marks there be printed in the RECORD an 


the British Empire: France; 
fourth, Germany; and fifth, Japan. 
Allied with us must be free peoples every- 
where, but I say that these five nations 


must be the foundation of the dike. 


We ara m the throes of a so-called cold 
— now. and the Soviet Union is build- 


up a tremendous armed striking 
force for the ¢ e when the cold war be- 
comes. hot. judgment, war be- 


tween the two systems will come in tim 
Lenin said that wer between the two — 
tems was ‘inevitable, and it appears that 


he was one of thi 
history. e great soothsayers of l 


for the safety of our country. d 

have the armed resources today to bop 
Russian aggression, and in my Judgment 
our paramount duty is to rearm Ameriea 


anty of peace. 
I am 


that in dealing with communism in Ger- 
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naries, if they so desire, for the reason 
that if Formosa is captured without the 
United States raising its hands it would 
mean that the countries of southeast 
Asia would have no confidence in us. 
They know that Russia is giving equip- 
ment and furnishing officers to the Chi- 
nese Communist Government. They 
know that Russia is cooperating with 
the Chinese Communists. The coun- 
tries of southeast Asia would be afraid 
to ally themselves with us unless we 
should stand our ground and help our 
friends. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. In a moment. I 
desire to read to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania first from an 
article entitled “Americans in Asia Doubt 
United States Policy,” published under a 
Tokyo date line in the New York Times 
of April 22. I read as follows: 

Discontent with the State Department has 
become widespread among Americans work- 
ing in Asia. In a 3-month trip to Formosa 
and Hong Kong this correspondent found 
few compatriots who defended present 
American policies. 

The virtually unanimous opinion is that 
the Asiatic situation has ch: ~ged tremen- 

dously in the last 6 months— 


Wote this particularly— 


and the State Department still is following 
policies that may have been valid a year 
ago but are not now. Even among foreign 
service officials— 


Note that even among officials of the 
United States Government, officials of 
the State Department— 
there is a tendency to agree to the view 
that trying to check communism in the 
small southeast Asian countries will get 
nowhere and the best American bet is to 
help and use the reborn Nationalist Chinese 
Government as long as possible. It is the 
only force in Asia with a sizable anti-Com- 
munist Army. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article may be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
a3 follows: 

AMERICANS In ASIA Dovust UNITED STATES 
Polier — Sap TO FEEL STATE DEPARTMENT 
FOLLOWS OUTDATED PLANS—TAIPEI HELD BEST 
Horn 

(By Burton Crane) 

Toxyo, April 21. —Discontent with the 
State Department has become widespread 
among Americans working in Asia. In a 
8-month trip to Formosa and Hong Kong 
this correspondent found few compatriots 
who defended present American policies. 

The yirtually unanimous opinion is that 
the Asiatic situation has changed tremen- 
dously in the last 6 months and the State 
Department still is following policies that 
may have been valid a year ago but are not 
now. Even among foreign service officials 
there is a tendency to agree to the view 
that trying to check communism in the 
small southeast Asian countries will get 
nowhere and the best American bet is to 
help and use the reborn Nationalist Chinese 
Government as long as possible. It is the 
only force in Asia with a sizable anti-Com- 
munist Army. 

In justice it must be noted that many of 
the State Department’s loudest critics are 
the same men who last autumn would have 
gone even farther in the other direction, 
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Then they would have rushed to recognize 
Communist China in the hope that by work- 
ing with Mao Tse-tung’s government the 
United States could prevent it from orient- 
ing its foreign affairs exclusively to Moscow. 

But, argue the critics, the situation has 
changed since then and the policy also 
should change. Mr. Mao already has leaned 
toward Moscow, to use his own phrase, and 
there is no longer any advantage in continu- 
ing to advocate a policy designed to keep him 
from leaning. Besides, it is contended, 
Nationalist reorganization has made the 
Formosa regime a potentially valuable anti- 
Communist instrument. 

Although inflation has been halted and 
financial affairs arranged so the Taipei Gov- 
ernment meets its bills without printing 
banknotes, it is doing so at the expense 
of gold and supplies that won't last forever. 
Unless those stocks are replenished soon col- 
lapse appears inevitable. Therefore any aid 
must be prompt. 

Even among foreign service employees this 
correspondent found no supporters for the 
view aired by Prof. Owen Lattimore in a 
Johns Ziopkins speech last week. Professor 
Lattimore proposed that the United States 
let the Nationalists die, even hastening their 
fall on the theory after they had gone Mr. 
Mao would not be pressed so hard against 
Premier Stalin and the United States might 
be able to deal with him. 

Men on the spot contend that Mr. Stalin 
already has taken steps to prevent any such 
eventuality by placing Soviet advisers in all 
branches of the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment. 

Both those who want immediate Amer- 
ican aid for the Nationalist war effort and 
those who caution against going too fast 
agree that the Taipei Government has man- 
aged a virtually complete rebirth. 


Mr, MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I, yield for a 
question. 

Mr.MYERS. Since the Senator places 
so much credence in the article from the 
New York Times, from which he has just 
read, I should think he would likewise 
place credence in the other dispatches 
which have come to America to the 
effect that in Hainan 150,000 Nationalist 
troops surrendered to an invading army 
of 15,000. 

Mr. KASTLAND. If it happened. 

Mr. MYERS. Ishould think that even 
with their fists and without equipment 
the defenders could very well have thrown 
back the invaders into the sea if they had 
the will to do so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the great anti- 
Communist army, the strongest anti- 
Communist army in Asia, is lined up in 
Formosa, and we should give that army 
equipment. 

Mr. MYERS. But does not the Sen- 
ator think what has happened in Hainan 
is very strange, and is it not something 
the State Department, the Congress, the 
Senator from Mississippi, the advocates 
of the Nationalist Government, and the 
advocates of a strong defense of Formosa 
should take into consideration? To me it 
is fantastic. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, it is fan- 
tastic if it happened. But before argu- 
ing such a point it is important to know 
whether what the Senator has just said 
actually did happen. I do not know. 

Mr. MYERS. But the Senator from 
Mississippi has placed great credence in 
the article published in the New York 
Times from which he has just quoted. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I place great cre- 
dence in that article, because the 
writer of it quotes officials of the 
American Government, officials of the 
great Foreign Service of the American 
Government. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the writer of the 
article name those officials of the For- 
eign Service? 

Mr. EASTLAND. - No; he does not 
name them. 

Mr. MYERS. It cannot be an exact 
quote unless the writer of the article 
names the officials. I think we should 
place as much credence in the other 
story published in the various newspapers 
as in the one from which the Senator 
quoted. The Senator is willing to have 
complete confidence in one article but 
is not willing to have complete confi- 
dence in another. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
realize that if we check off Formosa, 
without furnishing any help and repudi- 
ate our friends there, it would give the 
Communist drive in southeast Asia tre- 
mendous prestige and cause the people 
in that area of the world to be afraid to 
ally themselves with us because they 
would fear they would receive the same 
treatment. Why should we not help the 
army on Formosa? It is the strongest 
anti-Communist army in the East. Why 
should we not give them some equip- 
ment? It is all the more vital that we 
do so when we take into consideration 
the fact that Russia is sending equip- 
ment to the Chinese Communists. I 
simply say our country must support its 
friends. 

Mr. MYERS. It was not my purpose 
to discuss that point. I was speaking 
only of the other incident and asking the 
Senator’s opinion about it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If what the Senator 
said happened, it is absolutely fantastic. 
But that is not the army of which I am 
speaking. 

Mr. MYERS. I understand. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from Mississippi familiar with the fact 
that the best troops of the Chinese Re- 
public are on the island of Formosa under 
the leadership of General Sun Li Jen, 
the commander of the ground forces 
there? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am going to dis- 
cuss that ina moment. What the Sen- 
ator says is absolutely true. Sun Li Jen 
is the greatest anti-Communist Chinese 
general. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Mississippi whether he 
is familiar with the fact that as recently 
as from 60 to 90 days ago the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China asked, in 
relation to Hainan Island, that they be 
furnished, not arms, because the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on January 
5 had declined to furnish any arms or 
ammunition to the Republic of China— 
but asked that they be sent some rice 
and some textiles so that they could pay 
some of the civilian labor on Hainan Is- 
land in order to construct roads which 
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would enable them to increase the de- 
fensive possibilities of Hainan Island, 
and that this request was refused, on the 
ground that indirectly it would be mili- 
tary help. Is the Senator familiar with 
that fact? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is absolutely 
true. Mr. President, that simply means 
we have no policy in southeast Asia. 
We have nothing in the way of a policy 
that will help stop the Communist drive 
to gain that great area of the earth, If 
we continue without any policy, the whole 
continent of Asia will be in the hands 
of the Communists in 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from Mississippi familiar with the fact 
that there has not been a single person 
of responsibility in the Military Estab- 
lishment who has appeared before the 
Appropriations Committee who does not 
admit that in the unfortunate event that 
World War III should break out—we all 
hope it will not happen—but in the un- 
fortunate event that it should happen, 
it could not be localized to Europe alone, 
and would of necessity be global in terri- 
tory? Is the Senator familiar with that? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, it would 
be global, Mr. President, and the Japan- 
ese are our ace in the hole. I think they 
ought to be armed. I think we ought to 
build up an anti-Communist army there. 
As I am going to show in a few moments, 
we must draw the line there. What is 
happening is nothing but armed con- 
quest. The stuff about a victory of ideas 
is a lot of bosh. When the line is crossed 
and an attempt is made to take over a 
country we should use adequate force to 
prevent it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
Nis in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion, Mr. President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then, I take it 
that the Senator’s position is that it does 
not make very much sense to close the 
door to communism in Europe, if we are 
going to leave the door wide open to 
communism in Asia and, by so doing, 
greatly strengthen the capabilities of the 
Soviet Union to destroy a free world of 
free men? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course the con- 
tinent of Europe is the key, and Germany 
is the key to Europe. We have not got 
proper policies to orient that country 
into friendship with the United States. 
I wish we had a customs union between 
the United States and Germany. There 
is great need for it, for the reason that 
we have in this country a tremendous 
surplus of agricultural production which 
Germany needs. 

We must ally ourselves with anti-Com- 
munist people everywhere; and we must 
draw the line, and must make ourselves 
invincible, and must tell Russia, “One 
more step, another aggression, and we 
are going to stop you with adequate 
means.” 

That is the best guaranty of peace. 

Mr. President, the United States should 
have taken action in 1945. We did not; 
and in 1950, Mr. President, we do not 
now have a program adequate to stop 
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the advance of communism. Only yes- 
terday on the Island of Hainan large 
numbers of Chinese who detest com- 
munism laid down their lives to prevent 
its spread, and yet there was no help 
from the Government of the United 
States. 

On the island of Formosa there is to- 
day stationed the strongest anti-Com- 
munist army of the Asiatic peoples now 
in existence. The army which is there 
entrenched to prevent the spread of 
communism is under one of the most 
famed Chinese generals who is hostile 
to communism. Yet they have been re- 
pudiated by the Government of the 
United States; and our country, the last 
25. of capitalism, has checked them 
off. 

When they are gone, there will remain 
only the subjugation of southeast Asia, 
an area now largely undefended. In the 
coming struggle for southeast Asia, Mr. 
President, what Asiatic people would 
dare ally themselves with the United 
States? Could they be sure that we 
would assist them? Could they repose 
confidence in our claim that we oppose 
communism, when we have done nothing 
but retreat, when we have sacrificed 
China, when we have refused to protect 
our allies from armed Communist ag- 
gression? If we do not help Formosa, 
they will be afraid of us. 

I note in the press, Mr. President, that 
Russian planes, Russian officers, and 
Russian equipment are now being used 
by the Red armies of China. If this is 
true, then the attacks on Hainan and 
Formosa are nothing but armed conquest 
by the Soviet Union; and that makes it 
all the more imperative that the United 
States protect these islands. If we will 
not protect them from armed Russian 
conquest, then what assurance have the 
people of southeast Asia that we will 
protect them from armed conquest by 
satellites of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. President, I stated that we must 
rearm and must make the United States 
invincible. However, we must do more 
than that; we must draw the line. We 
must assure the anti-Communist people 
of the world that the United States will 
prevent, by whatever means necessary, 
further armed expansion by the Soviet 
Union. We must resist and prevent it, 
no matter whether it comes from the 
Soviet Army or whether it comes from 
the satellite states whose armies are 
equipped, trained, advised, and assisted 
by the Soviet Union. 

In my judgment, if this assurance is 
given, there will be less likelihood of 
further conquest by Russia; but i? Russia 
continues her expansion, we must resist 
and prevent it by adequate means. We 
cannot permit friendly peoples to be sub- 
jugated one by one. We dare not become 
isolated in a hostile world. 

Mr. President, in addition to this 
American bulwark against the expansion 
of communism, we must assist in build- 
ing prosperous economic conditions in 
Germany, in Japan, in Europe, and in 
Asia. We must assist these countries in 
the creation of social and economic con- 
ditions which will bring the joys and 
comforts of life to their people. It is 
conditions such as these that make 
young men willing to fight and die for 
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their country. In this regard the pro- 
gram of the State Department is intel- 
ligent and adequate. The trade policies 
of the Secretary of State will do more 
than anything else to build up this eco- 
nomic bulwark which must be the 
foundation for the military forces to 
protect us. 

Mr. President, if we are to prevent 
war, this is the way to prevent it. If 
we have war, this is the way to win. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I should like 
to ask a question. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi whether he is 
familiar with the fact that one of the 
principal causes of the Japanese attack 
upon the United States at Pearl Harbor 
was that the Government of the United 
States made it clear that in the interest 
of world peace and our own national 
security we could not and we world not 
permit the domination of China by 
Japan. Is the Senator familiar with 
that? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
statement of the Senator from California 
expresses the historic foreign policy of 
this country, namely, an open door in 
China. We were afraid Japan would 
control China and would shut the door. 
So we went to war to prevent that; and 
in order to prevent it we destroyed 
Japan. 

However, now, 4 years later, as I have 
said, that door has been shut in our face 
through Communist conquest of China, 
and we did not take adequate steps to 
prevent it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr, EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the able Sen- 
ator from Mississippi familiar with the 
fact that from the morning of Pearl 
Harbor, on December 7, 1941, until the 
final battles of Okinawa and Iwo Jima, 
almost 4 years later, in order to help 
prevent the domination of China by 
Japan, this Nation contributed heavy 
losses in manpower and also great mate- 
rial wealth to preserve a free and inde- 
pendent China? Is not the Senator 
familiar with that? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from California 
has just entered the Chamber, and, of 
course, he not hear the earlier part of 
my remarks. In them I discussed that 
point, namely, that 95 percent of the men 
who conquered Japan were American 
GI's who fought—and many of them 
died—on the beaches and in the jungles 
to maintain the open door in China, 
which historically is our sound policy, 
namely, that it is in our best interest to 
maintain the open door in China, so that 
no other country will have greater rights 
there than we will have. 

Now, however, we have thrown that 
policy by the wayside, we have discarded 
it, and we have permitted Stalin to be- 
come the master of that country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, per- 
haps I am a little repetitious, but I think 
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the point is most important, although 
sometimes it is lost sight of. 

The Senator from Mississippi is also 
familiar, is he not—I am sure he is—with 
the fact that the Soviet Union was in the 
war in the Pacific for less than a week? 
In other words, the Soviet Union went 
into the war on August 8, and the Japa- 
nese asked for and received an armistice 
on the 14th of August, a period of less 
than a week, as compared with the 4-year 
period, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has pointed out, during which the Amer- 
icans, with blood, sweat, and tears, 
fought their way back across the Pacific, 

The question I want to ask the able 
Senator is this: In view of the fact that, 
after 1 week’s participation in the Pa- 
cific war, the Soviet Union, dominating 
all of China with her 450,000,000 people, 
is today on a springboard from which she 
can move against southeast Asia, the 
Philippines, and ultimately Japan—per- 
haps, ultimately, even India and Pak- 
istan—does the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi feel that we can afford a diplo- 
macy which loses in the Pacific every- 
thing that American fighting men fought 
to win? 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the distin- 
guished Senator from California says is 
entirely true. He spoke of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s having been in the war for only a 
week. They fought a scavenger war for 
just a week. But they won that war. 
They won it from Japan and they won 
it from the United States. It is one of 
the most amazing things in all history. 
They entered the war in the Pacific dur- 
ing its last week, practically at no ex- 
pense, with equipment furnished largely 
by this country, yet they defeated the 
United States in that war and they de- 
feated Japan. 

Exurir 1 
[From the New York Times of March 3, 1950] 
EICHELBERGER BIDS UNITED STATES ARM JAPA- 

NESE—OCCUPATION COMMANDER CALLS FOR 

TREATY PROVISION or DEFENSE AGAINST 

REDS 

Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, wartime com- 
mander of the Eighth Army and its head on 
occupation duty in Japan, declared last 
night that any peace treaty with Japan must 
include a Japanese Army to prótect the 
islands from the Communist menace on the 
mainland of Asia. 

His speech was released by the Department 
of Defense for delivery before a dinner of the 
New York Patent Law Association in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and was generally con- 
strued as the first plea for a Japanese Army 
from an authoritative source. 

On the platform with him was Brig. Gen. 
Frank Howley, retired, recent commander in 
Berlin, who has been quoted as opposing a 
German Army and who talked informally of 
his difficulties with the Russians. 

Expressing the belief that the democratiz- 
ing of Japan had been and would be a success, 
General Eichelberger said: 

“As we have kept our Potsdam promises, 
in contrast with Russia, who has broken all 
hers, it is ironic to find in the recent Sino- 
Russian treaty provisions for mutual pro- 
tection against a future imperialistic Japan 
and her friend, the United States. 

“Red Russia and Red China, cowering be- 
hind their hundreds of divisions and point- 
ing to a completely disarmed Japan.“ 

WAY TO GUARANTEE SECURITY 

Reviewing the work of the Eighth Army 


in destroying Japan's war potential and the 
aid from the United States toward reconsti- 
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tuting her economy, he doubted the wisdom 
of continuing to protect Japan with Amer- 
ican forces. But he added emphatically: 

“The present far-eastern situation is not 
a pretty picture. Japan is as necessary to 
us as we are to her, Since by her constitu- 
tion she has renounced war and we have in- 
troduced democracy, then we have a moral 
obligation to guarantee her security. 

“If there is a peace treaty and her security 
is not otherwise guaranteed, then we must 
at some time permit the Japanese to organ- 
ize a defensive army so that Japanese and 
not American soldiers can defend her shores.” 

He described how Russia had seized every 
military item that came into her hands with 
the surrender of the Kwantung army, had 
kept $70,000 Japanese prisoners, refusing to 
discuss thenr, much less to account for them 
before the Four Power Council, 

Asserting that the riches of Burma and 
Malaya and the East Indies lay under the 
menace of a southerly Red thrust, he con- 
tinued: 

“The Japanese are the know-how men of 
the East. It is easy to conceive of the Red 
plan to couple their abilities to build loco- 
motives and ships and airplanes with the 
tungsten, the oil, the tin, and all the other 
raw materials to the south, 

“That would signify the loss of the Pacific 
war to the United States, Canada, Australia, 
and the Philippines.” 

He was inclined to minimize the influence 
of the Japanese prisoners Russia had re- 
patriated after indoctrinating them in Stalin- 
ism and telling them the United States was 
removing food from Japan. 

“Papa-San and Mama-San, their Japanese 
fathers and mothers,” he said, “quickly nailed 
that lie.” 

But he warned that there were enough 
Communists in Japan to constitute a fifth 
column should the Sino-Russian Reds decide 
to attack. 


THE BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the bi- 
partisan foreign policy, about which we 
hear so much, does not exist. The Re- 
publican Party platform is diametrically 
opposed to that of the Acheson-Latti- 
more-State Department policy which the 
Democratic Party has adopted. 

No one can be for the principles of the 
Republican Party and for the Demo- 
cratic Party foreign policy at the same 
time since the fundamental principles of 
the two parties are opposed. “Bipar- 
tisan foreign policy,” like “reciprocal 
trade,” is a catch phrase to sell the one- 
economic-world philosophy to the Amer- 
ican people. 

The Executive, through the State De- 
partment, is supposed to formulate the 
foreign policies, through treaties and 
agreements, and then submit them to the 
Senate for consideration and debate, and 
approval or rejection. 

The three branches of government 
were set up to form a system of checks 
and balances, and any coalition between 
the two, or among the three, is against 
the spirit of the Constitution. 

As operated now, the foreign policy is 
handed to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to accept, as is, without dot- 
ting an “i” or crossing a “t.” 

However, when the State Department 
is being attacked from all sides for its 
miserable failure and for the question- 
able character of some of its officials, 
past and present, the President and the 
Secretary of State, and others made un- 
comfortable by the disclosures, search 
frantically to find a way to share the 
blame; it is then they like the word “bi- 
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partisan” as they plead, weakly, that 
those who expose the rottenness are at- 
tacking the bipartisan foreign policy. 
The few Republican Senators who go 
along with the Acheson-Lattimore-State 
Department foreign policy cannot be 
said to represent the Republican view- 
point. As set forth in its 1950 statement 
of principles, the Republican Party be- 
lieves that world trade, which has been 
made an integral part of the foreign 
policy through the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, should be developed on a 
basis of fair and reasonable competition, 
and that products of underpaid foreign 
labor shall not be admitted to this coun- 
try on terms which endanger the living 
standards of the American workingman 
and the American farmer, or threaten 
serious injury to domestic industry. Re- 
publicans then are obviously against free 
trade. 

On the other hand, the Democrats are 
committed to the three-part, free-trade 
program as outlined to the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee by the Under 
Secretary of State in 1949. The Demo- 
cratic program includes the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, the ECA, and the In- 
ternational Trade Organization. 

Mr, President, in 1934, Congress trans- 
ferred its constitutional responsibility to 
regulate the economy of this Nation 
through the regulation of imports, to the 
executive department; meaning, as it is 
now being administered, the State De- 
partment. The ECA, formerly the Mar- 
shall plan, is simply and admittedly 
making up the trade-balance deficits of 
the 16 Marshall-plan countries until 
such time as the Ctate Department can 
divide the markets of this country with 
the nations of the world, through the in- 
discriminate lowering of tariffs and im- 
port fees. 

What is the International Trade Or- 
ganization which is now being debated 
in the House of Representatives? Mr. 
Acheson and Mr. Thorp, as recently as a 
week ago, said, “It is a part of the pro- 
gram, and must be passed.” It will be 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which will be holding hear- 
ings before long, I suppose. The Inter- 
national Trade Organization is com- 
posed of 58 nations, with 58 votes, 57 of 
them being foreign nations. To that or- 
ganization we would then make the sec- 
ond transfer of the right to regulate the 
national economy, first, from the Con- 
gress of the United States to the State 
Department, and now, from the State 
Department to this organization of for- 
eign nations, in which we have one vote, 
tho same as Siam. The effect of it is that 
we assign to those 58 nations the right 
to fix the tariffs and the import fees of 
the member nations, But that is only 
half of it. To that organization is as- 
signed the matter of quotas of produc- 
tion of the member nations. We could 
get out of the Organization, after 3 
years, upon 6 months’ notice. By that 
time we would be so bloody that we 
would never get out. 

The Democratic Party favors free 
trade, as Mr. Thorp outlined it before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
last year. It has been adopted and is 
being carried out. It is for the indis- 
criminate lowering of tariffs and import 
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fees to the point that competition of 
low-wage foreign goods and slave-labor 
products is removing the floor from un- 
der wages and investments in this coun- 
try, and reducing the standard of living 
of American workers. This is the State 
Department’s combined policy, domestic 
and foreign, I submit that it cannot be 
bipartisan. 

The two opposing positions of the ma- 
jor parties are clear. A Senator can be 
on one side or the other; he cannot be 
on both sides. There cannot be a bi- 
partisan foreign policy without a major 
change in the accepted platform of one 
of the major parties. There could not 
possibly be a bipartisan foreign policy, 
first, until there is a definite foreign pol- 
icy, and, second, until such foreign policy 
stops at the water's edge. 


CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, last 
week the Postmaster General, Mr. Don- 
aldson, issued an order that, effective 
around July 1, 1950, delivery service of 
all first-class mail in cities with a popu- 
lation of over 10,000 be cut from two de- 
liveries daily to one. Prior to this, mail 
service in many rural areas had already 
been curtailed. 

I have made inquiry and have been un- 
able to find how long the two daily de- 
liveries in cities of over 10,000 have been 
in effect, but I was advised that they have 
been in effect at least 40 years, 

In making the announcement of the 
reduction in service, Mr. Donaldson gave 
economy as his reason, and called atten- 
tion to the huge deficit which confronts 
the Post Office Department. As one who 
is just as much interested in seeing this 
deficit eliminated as is Mr. Donaldson, 
I have checked into the situation and 
developed the following facts: 

The deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the past 12 months was over 
$500,000,000. 

The number of employees on the pay 
roll of the Post Office Department as of 
December 31, 1949, was 535,745. This 
compares with 258,783 postal employees 
in 1935; 294,651 postal employees in 1939; 
and 471,787 postal employees in 1947. 

In 1933 the total number of all Gov- 
ernment employees, including the Post 
Office Department, was only 580,825. In 
other words, it is now taking almost as 
many employees to run the Post Office 
Department alone as it formerly took to 
run all Government services combined. 

Delivery service on a_ twice-daily 
schedule, with the exception of a brief 
period during World War II, has been 
in effect at least 40 years. Beyond that, 
the records are not available. To main- 
tain the above schedule for city delivery, 
the number of letter carriers employed 
by the Post Office Department during re- 
cent years has been as follows: 
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I was advised by Mr. Alfer B. Strom, 
Commissioner of the Budget of the Post 
Office Department, that the 50-percent 
reduction of the delivery service in the 
cities would result in a maximum reduc- 
tion of 8,000 employees, or an annual 
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maximum saving of around $25,000,000, 
which would be applied on the estimated 
deficit for 1950 of over $500,000,000. 

Assuming that the maximum savings 
are achieved under this order, it would 
still leave on the pay rolls over 82,000 
letter carriers, which is 4,000 more than 
were on the rolls on June 30, 1948. It 
would be 15,000, or 20 percent, more than 
the Department had on the rolls on June 
30, 1947. It would be 24,000 more letter 
carriers than the Department had on the 
pay rolls in 1940, during which time they 
were giving the twice-daily delivery serv- 
ice in cities of over 10,000. 

I was advised by Mr. Strom that, 
assuming the order cutting the delivery 
service 50 percent were carried through 
and the maxin.um reduction of 8,000 
letter carriers were achieved, it would 
not mean that there would be a cor- 
responding reduction in the white-collar 
personnel of the Post Office Department 
but that they would still maintain an 
over-all employment in the Post Office 
Department of ground 525,000 employees, 
which would mean that even after 
cutting the delivery service of the mails 
50 percent they would still have over 
60,000 employees more than were re- 
quired in 1947 to give the twice-daily 
delivery service. 

The argument is made by the Post 
Office Department that the increased 
volume of mail necessitates a heavier 
employment; however, we find that the 
revenue of the Post Office Department in 
June 30, 1949, was only $1,571,851,202 
as compared with $1,410,971,284 in 1948, 
and a percentage of this $160,000,000 in- 
crease can be attributed to the increased 
parcel-post rates which were authorized 
by Congress in 1948 and which did not 
necessitate any additional work on the 
part of the postal employees to collect. 

The Postmaster General has requested 
in the interests of economy the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 2213, the bill which 
proposes to repeal the law requiring 
confirmation of postmasters by the Sen- 
ate, on the basis that this action would 
remove the postmasters from politics. 
I have already endorsed Senate bill 2213 
and shall give it my enthusiastic sup- 
port, because I think it is ridiculous for 
the Senate to insist upon the confirma- 
tion of postmasters when at the same 
time we allow the directors of our huge 
Government corporations in many in- 
stances to be appointed without Senate 
confirmation. However, in supporting 
this bill I am under no illusion that its 
enactment will remove the postmasters 
any further from the political picture 
than they are at present. Every Mem- 
ber of the Senate knows full well that 
all of these persons, regardless of what 
Government agency is involved, are ap- 
pointed on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions of the political organizations in 
the respective States, and the question 
of whether or not they are being con- 
firmed by the Senate is immaterial. I 
can see nothing that is to be gained from 
the standpoint of economy by the enact- 
merit of this bill, since there is nothing 
under the existing law which would pre- 
vent the Postmaster General, who al- 
ready -has the appointive power, from 
selecting qualified men instead of poli- 
tical pets, if he so desires. 
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I have always agreed with the Post- 

master General that Congress is wrong 
in allowing the subsidy payments now 
being made to the railroads and airlines 
to be charged against the Post Office 
budget; however, I would go even fur- 
ther than Mr. Donaldson in criticizing 
these subsidies. 
_ It is my contention they should not 
only be transferred from the budget of 
the Post Office Department but that 
Corgress should make a thorough study 
of all these subsidies with a view to their 
reduction and eventual elimination. 

It should be noted, however, that these 
subsidy payments account for but a 
small part of the over-all deficit of the 
Post Oxjice Department, and while atten- 
tion should be given to this matter, it 
would not solve the problem nor remove 
the necessity of an increase in postal 
rates. 

I also agree with Mr. Donaldson that 
Congress should give immediate con- 
sideration to thr bill which proposes to 
raise postal rates sufficiently to take care 
of the major portion of this deficit; and 
toward the accomplishment of this goal 
I shall support the necessary legislation 
as soon as it can be reported by the com- 
mittee. I join with Mr. Donaldson in 


. urging that the Committee on Post Office 


and Civil Service give top priority to 
solving these problems. 

But while I agree substantially with 
the legislative program of Mr. Donald- 
son, and while I shall support these bills 
on the floor of the Senate, at the same 
time I do not relieve the Postmaster 
General of his obligations to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers to achieve some economy 
in his own Department, nor do I approve 
of what could be interpreted as an ap- 
parent attempt on his part to force 
Congress both to enact his legislative 
program and to authorize his full ap- 
propriation under the implied threat 
that if we do not do so, he will cut the 
essential services of our constituents. 

In my opinion, there is no reason 
whatever why a cut in the personnel of 
the Post Office Department could not 
be achieved without the reduction of a 
single delivery service. I see no reason 
why the Post Office Department should 
not be able to operate with at least the 
same number of employees as it did in 
1947 and give just as good service as it 
did at that time. 

Even assuming that the 50-percent re- 
duction in the delivery service of mails in 
cities with a population of 10,009 and 
over is put into effect as proposed by the 
Postmaster General, and 8,000 carriers 
are removed from office, it would still 
mean that we would have left on the pay 
roll 525,000 employees in the Post Office 
Department. 

Why should the Post Office Depart- 
ment today require 525,090 employees 
to give the American people 50 percent 
of the service to which they have been 
accustomed and to which they are en- 
titled, when, as recently as 2 years ago, 
465,000 employees were able to give us 
100 percent delivery service? 

What I should like to know is, why 
was it necessary for the Post Office De- 
partment to hire 60,000 extra employees 
during the past 2 years and to what kind 
of jobs they were assigned? 
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Apparently these 60,000 extra em- 
ployees who are costing the taxpayers an 
extra $200,000,000 have slowed down the 
machinery in the Postal Department to 
such an extent that we are now going to 
get less service at a greater cost. 

Instead of the Postmaster General’s 
reducing the delivery service of the mails 
far below what the American people 
have become accustomed to on the basis 
that he can achieve a $25,000,000 savings 
by firing 8,000 letter carriers, I think he 
could achieve a greater reduction in 
force and an over-all savings many times 
more by removing nonessential employ- 
ees, Rany of whom have been added in 
the executive offices in Washington. 

Not only would this be more practical 
and erable the American people to en- 
joy the same service as formerly, but it 
would also be a step toward some real 
economy. 

The Postmaster General's proposal to 
lay off 8,000 letter carriers accompanied 
by a 50-percent reduction in service 
would mean a saving of around $25,000,- 
000 annually. 

The proposal which I suggest; namely, 
that he retain this mail service on its 
former basis and instead of removing the 
essential letter carriers, he remove the 
nonessential 60,000 white-collar employ- 
ees who have been added to the rolls since 
1947 alone, would save over $200,000,000, 
which is in line with the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission, which 
recommendations should be adopted in 
their entirety. 

As an example of how the employment 
in the Post Office Department has grown 
during recent years, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the RECORD 
at this point a table which shows the 
number of postal employees as of June 
30 for each of the past 15 years. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Total paid civilian employment, Post Office 
Department 


—— —. 291,613 
Se eee 294, 651 


— 315, 181 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I 
should like to call attention again to the 
fact that the Postmaster General is sug- 
gesting that mail-delivery service be cut 
50 percent but that there be retained 
on the pay rolls of the Department more 
than 525,000 employees, which number, 
with the exception of the recent months, 
represents an all-time high, or almost 
a- many employees as were required to 
operate the.entire Federal Government 
prior to the establishment of the New 
Deal bureaucracy. 

I should also like to call attention to 
the fact that even after putting this 


279, 443 
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reduction into effect the Post Office De- 
partment, as p-oposed, would still have 
525,000 employees, as I have said, which 
represents 12,000 more than were em- 
ployed 6 months ago. 


PRAYERS-FOR-PEACE MOVEMENT—AD- 
DRESS OF HERVE J. L’HEUREUX 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
many Members of this body are per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Hervé J. 
L'Heureux, who is chief of the Visa Divi- 
sion of the Department of State. Mr. 
L'Heureux wus a founder of the Ameri- 
can Legion. He has been a career ouicer 
in the American Foreign Service since 
1°30. He is an able and devoted public 
servant, and en outstanding American. 
I mention Mr. L'Heureux because I am 
about to ask unanimous consent for in- 
sertion in the Recorp of the text of a 
short address made by Mr. L'Heureux at 
the annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of Virginia, Catholic War Veterans 
of the United States of America, at 
Alexandria, Va., on April 15, 1950. 

This address concerned what has come 
to be known as the prayers-for-peace 
movement. Mr. L'Heureux originated 
the idea of the prayers-for-peace move- 
ment, and is its leading protagonist. 

The idea back of this movement, like 
all great ideas, is exceedingly simple. 
The idea is that Americans should pause 
for 1 minute at noon each day to pray 
for enduring peace. The American 
Legion end other veterans’ organizations 
have endorsed the movement, and I be- 
lieve all Senators will be in sympathy 
with it. In view of the chaos which 
exists in the world today, this crusade of 
prayer becomes all the more necessary, 
more timely, and more obligatory upon 
all of us. 

The one force on earth which it is im- 
possible to overestimate is the power of 
sincere prayer. The people of this Na- 
tion earnestly desire an equitable and 
abiding peace for all the world, and it is 
completely logical that for the attain- 
ment of this goal, we should ask the help 
of Almighty God, while at the same time 
rededicattig ourselves daily to the ideal 
of peace on earth, good will to men. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the address to which 
I have referred may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: y 

PRAYERS-FO2-PEACE MOVEMENT 
(Address of Hervé J. L'Heureux at the annual 
convention of the Department of Virginia, 

Catholic War Veterans of the United States 

of America, at Alex.ndria, Va., April 15, 

1950) 

I appreciate greatly this opportunity to 
call your attention to the prayers-for-peace 
movement. I speak to you as a fellow vet- 
eran and as a layman. I am not a preacher. 
I advocate no new dogma. My message is 
simple: Prayer, a minimum of 1 minute of 
prayer, daily, at noon, by every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, each in his 
own way, each according to his own faith, 
to seek divine guidance and assistance in 
securing world peace. 

The original prayers-for-peace resolution, 
adopted at Manchester, N. H., October 28, 
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1948, is simple and self-explanatory. Here it 
is: 
“Having complete confidence in the ability 
of our fellow men, with the aid of Almighty 
God to establish a just and enduring peace 
in the world. 

“We, the members of the Last Man's Club, 
William H. Jutras Post, No, 43, American 
Legion, do hereby unanimously resolve to 
pause for one minute in the midst of our 
daily task, at 12 o’clock noon each day, and 
raising our licart and mind toward God, ask 
Him to help us adjust our international 
differences to enable the nations of the 
world to secure an equitable and abiding 
peace; further, 

“We urge that this movement be endorsed 
by all the spiritual, civic, and business 
leaders in the United States, and that a 
similar resolution be adopted and imple- 
mented by every organization in our coun- 
try to the end that this custom may become 
universal in effect.” 

Those of us who initiated this movement 
were actuated by a conviction that each and 
every person, regardless of his station in life, 
or his religious belief, can assist materially, 
through daily prayer, in achieving the peace 
which all of us desire so ardently, It was 
thought that a pause, in the midst of our 
daily work, at 12 o’clock noon, is an appro- 
priate time to marshal the spiritual force of 
our Nation for peace, with the hope that such 
a custom might become universal in effect. 
The establishment of this practice generally 
would not only be a national acknowledg- 
ment of our dependency upon God, but it 
might also be a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to the masses of unfortunate 
people throughout the world who look to us 
for moral leadership, as well as for material 
aid. The prayers-for-peace movement is 
thoroughly patriotic, consistent with our 
basic philosophy of life and with the funda- 
mental precepts upon which this country 
was founded. It is not pacifist in character; 
it is not a substitute for adequate arma- 
ment, but an indispensable, spiritual com- 
ponent of adequate preparedness—in fact, a 
properly balanced preparedness. And at this 
point I should like to emphasize, if I may, 
that it need not be a question of enlisting 
God's aid in our defense only, but in the 
positive prosecution of our task as a nation, 
according to His will, whatever that prove 
to be. 

While our potential enemies are straining 
every effort in preparation for total war, and 
we in the United States are taking necessary 
precautions to meet the challenge, why not 
unite, simultaneously, at least in a national, 
if not in a world-wide, mobilization of daily 
prayers for divine assistance and return to 
good morals and true Christian principles, 
with the hope of dissipating the causes for 
another world conflict? There is hardly a 
person who believes in God who, whether he 
goes to church or not, does not turn to God 
for help in times of peril to himself or to a 
loved one. Since this be true why wait until 
the eleventh hour? Why not seek God's 
graces now, before it is too late? 

Occasionally, I am told that prayer will not 
deter those diabolical forces that are plan- 
ning war. This, to me, indicates a lack of 
faith in the efficacy of prayer. It is hoped 
by those of us who sponsor this crusade that 
if we can muster a sufficient force of fervent 
prayers throughout the world, the balance 
might be tilted in favor of law and order. 
To this end some of us at least are dedicating 
every possible effort. Let us ask ourselves 
whether we, individually, are doing every- 
thing possible with the means God has given 
us to help avoid the horrors of another war. 
There has been a definite recrudescence of 
spiritual thinking in the United States in the 
past 20 years. Religion is on the march. 
Each of us should do our part to accelerate 
its pace. We must pray increasingly, in 
number and in fervor, if we hope to witness 
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a millennium of genuine peace. However, 
each of us should daily and constantly en- 
deavor to improve our individual behavior 
that we might be worthy of that which we 
seek through prayer. In the light of the 
moral decadence and selfishness which pre- 
vails in the world today, is it not too much 
to expect God to assist us in reconciling our 
differences and in securing world peace until 
through mass individual effort we shall have 
shown Him that we are worthy of His assist- 
ance? 

As one person has recently written to me 
from Los Gatos, Calif., a Jesuit priest by the 
way, who heartily endorsed this crusade, it 
may be that God demands more than an 
occasional furtive gesture of acknowledg- 
ment on the part of some of our govern- 
mental leaders, with the implied desire that 
He should, so to speak, leave the needed 
packet of divine assistance politely at our 
back doorstep and slip silently away. 

The prayers-for-peace movement has no 
organized head; it calls for no financial sub- 
scrip on of any kind; its spread depends en- 
tirely upon the spontaneous and voluntary 
effort: of those individuals, and groups of 
individuals, who wish to interest themselves 
in this crusade of prayer. The individual 
effort required to pause daily for a 1-minute 
silent prayer, and to pass on the idea to a 
friend or to a group, is very little indeed. 
Yet, through such means alone, with the 
limited coordination I have been able to 
effect, the movement has made considerable 
progress since it was started in 1948. It has 
be endorsed by religious leaders of several 
faiths, including Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish. Many Members of our Congress have 
commented upon the movement in the House 
of Representatives or have brought it to the 
attention of their constituents. One gov- 
ernor and several mayors have issued appro- 
priate proclamations. Some business firms 
have sent out printed literature with their 
monthly statements. The members of at 
least 841 groups and organizations in the 
United States have formally adopted resolu- 
tions of endorsement. I have received more 
than 13,000 letters. The practice of a 1-min- 
ute daily prayer at noon is presently being 
followed by unknown hundreds of thousands 
of persons, perhaps millions, in this country 
and in foreign lands. I wish I had the time 
to tell you about the development and spread 
of this movement outside our borders. I 
have received a large number of letters, from 
16 different countries, requesting informa- 
tion concerning this movement, or relating 
what is being accomplished outside the 
United States. 

Most of the 841 resolutions adopted in this 
country have come from individual units of 
veterans’ and auxiliary organizations—542 of 
them. The others have come from service 
clubs, fraternal societies, sororities, student 
bodies, church groups, business firms, groups 
of Federal employees, etc. The following or- 
ganizations have approved the idea on a 
national scale at their respective annual 
meeting during 1949: 

1. The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks of the United States—convention, 
Cleveland, July 13, 1949. 

2. Greek-American Progressive Associa- 
tion—convention, Milwaukee, Wis., August 5, 
1949, 

3. The Order of AHEPA—convention, 
Miami, August 9, 1949, 

4. The Society of American Legion Found- 
ers—meeting, Philadelphia, August 27, 1949. 

5. The Delta Theta Phi Law Fraternity— 
convention, Detroit, Mich., August 31, 1949. 

6. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States—conyention, Miami, October 19-23, 
1949. 

7. The American Legion— meeting national 
executive committee, Indianapolis, Novem- 
ber 6, 1949. 

Several other national groups are planning 
to take similar action at their respective, 
forthcoming, national conventions this year. 
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As veterans, among whom many have ex- 
perienced the horrors of war and, in time of 
great personal danger, have called upon God 
for protection, I feel confident that you will 
endorse and personally join in this great 
movement. If you should find it practicable 
to adopt an appropriate resolution, I would 
urge you to take the necessary steps to bring 
the subject matter before your forthcom- 
ing national convention for similar action. 
I feel that everyone should take part in this 
crusade of prayer, which has won the ad- 
miration and support of so many good people. 
Such support seems clearly to be our duty, 
and we should respond with unshakable and 
absolute trust. We need not know what 
form God's answer will take. In view of 
some of the factors in the international 
situation, we cannot know. But at least 
we should place our trust in God, as our 
forefathers have done, and hope for the peace 
upon which civilization itself seems to de- 
pend. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE JOHNSON— 
ARTICLE BY LLOYD NORMAN 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an appraisal of Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson, written by Lloyd 
Norman, of the Chicago Daily Tribune. 
This article shows that a fair and ob- 
jective appraisal, if properly done, takes 
into account the honest efforts of a man 
and can prove to be a tribute without 
much effort. We all know that when 
Secretary Johnson took over the Depart- 
ment of Defense he accepted the gigantic 
task of unification. In his leadership of 
that Department he has not only saved 
money, but our armed services have not 
suffered one iota in the process. 

Members of our Cabinet are always 
subjected to severe criticism, some of 
which is objective and some of which 
stems from political bias. No one could 
accuse the Chicago Tribune of being pro- 
administration, yet here is an article by 
one of its feature writers which gives 
Secretary Johnson his just due. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pustic BATTLES LEAVE JOHNSON Fit, UN- 
RUFFLED—STARTS ON SECOND YEAR as DE- 
FENSE CHIEF 

(By Lloyd Norman) 

WASHINGTON, March 26—Defense Secretary 
Johnson starts his second year Tuesday as 
civilian head of the Nation’s most powerful 
peace time military force. 

Carrying 203 pounds on his 6 feet 2½- inch 
frame, Johnson is 20 pounds slimmer than 
a year ago and appears to be in robust health. 
He recently went thruugh a navy medical 
check-up and was found to be in excellent 
condition for a 59-year-old. His blood pres- 
sure was 106 and his pulse 76. 

“The only medicine they gave me,” he 
told his associates, “was some ferrous sul- 
fate for the blood pressure which is slightly 
low. I found out that was just like the 
molasses and sulfur we used to get in the 
spring when we were kids.” 

TOOK SUNSHINE CURE 

Johnson has rid himself of a chest cold 
which interrupted his sleep a month ago 
with raspy coughing. He went to Key West, 
Fia., and took the sunshine cure. “Now,” 


he says, “I sleep like a log and get to the 
Office refreshed.” 

Buffeted by critical attacks from navy 
zealots, from Congressmen, whose districts 
have lost some military spending, and from 
newspaper columnists and certain maga- 
zines, Johnson has managed to retain his 


_ health and mental calm in a period of strain, 
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He has taken an inner resolve, his friends 
say, not to succumb to fatigue and the 
stresses of his job as did his predecessor, the 
late James F. Forrestal. He made that clear 
to Chicago’s top executives when he spoke 
behind closed doors to the Commercial Club 
on St. Patrick’s day. 

Soft spoken and unhurried, Johnson dis- 
plays no symptom of nervousness or anxiety 
after a year of budget cutting, public quar- 
rels between the Navy and Air Force, and 
undercover sniping by those who were hurt 
by the Johnson economy wave. 

CAREFULLY AVOIDS POLITICS 

“Louie is going to last until the last round 
and he will finish that in fine shape,” a 
close friend said. Some political observers 
ventured the belief that Johnson is saving 
himself for a contest for the Presidency. 

If Johnson is secretly nursing the hope 
of becoming the 34th President, he carefully 
avoids talking about politics. He makes a 
point of not making political speeches and 
not mixing politics and defense. i 

2 


FAVORITE OF TRUMAN 1 


Many of his top aids, like Paul H. Griffith, 
assistant defense secretary; William T. 
Faricy, chairman of the civilian components 
policy board, and others are Republicans. 
As a conservative Democrat, a bank director 
and wealthy lawyer, Johnson is closer ideo- 
logically to the Republicans than to the Fair 
Deal or New Deal Democrats, his associates 
say. 1 

Johnson, however, remains a stalwart pillar 
in the Democratic Party and a fayorite of 
President Truman, who does not forget John- 
son’s steadfast loyalty in the gloomy days of 
the 1948 Presidential campaign. Johnson 
was the Democratic Party finance committee 
chairman who rallied an energetic fund- 
raising campaign for Truman, t 

Political wiseácres have said that Johnson 
does not have a chance to get into the White 
House because he has made too many ene- 
mies by his headlong, uncompromising drive 
to cut the defense budget by 1.6 billion dol- 
lars. They said Johnson has been bull- 
headed, tactless, and careless about stepping 
on toes of influential people. They said he 
has swung the economy meat ax too vigor- 
ously, too widely, and too often, 


MIDDLE-CLASS ALLY 


Some political experts analyze Johnson as 
a man who is confident the Nation’s middle 
class—the vast multitude of taxpayers—will 
rally to him as the determined leader who in- 
sisted on getiing a dollar's worth of defense 
for every dollar spent on defense, 

Others are sure that Johnson has kissed 
good-by to any Presidential hopes and is sin- 
cerely dediceted to a self-chosen mission of 
making the United States strong at least cost. 

When he was sworn in in the center court- 
yard of the Pentagon on March 28, 1949, his 
bald head bared to the chill winds and gray 
clouds, Johnson set his course. 

“Our defense policy will consist in muster- 
ing the maximum of strength, within the 
limits of our economy and our democracy, to 
back up * * + foreign policy and make 
America secure by discouraging any potential 
aggressor,” he asserted. 


GETTING TOUGH SINEW 


A year later, he has reported that the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are stronger than ever 
in peacetime, that combat readiness is im- 
proving and that the Nation is getting tough 
sinew and muscle in its fighting forces in- 
stead of waste, extravagance, and duplication. 

There are critics who distrust Johnson and 
cast suspicion on the veracity of his asser- 
tions that he is bringing efficiency and econ- 
omy into the defense department. They 
have complained that he has eut too deep, 
that he has hurt the Navy by dropping naval 
air units and warships, that he has weakened 
the Marine Corps by lopping off air squadrons 
and ground battalions, and that he has kept 
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the Air Force from growing into its 70-group 
program. 

Opposition to Johnson cropped up quickly 
after he took office. A man of action, spurred 
by a determination not to falter in indecision 
as did Forrestal in his later days, Johnson let 
the ax fall on the Navy's pet project, the 
65,000-ton supercarrier, That detonated the 
Navy revolt. — 

SECRETARY QUITS IN HUFF 

John L. Sullivan, then Navy Secretary, quit 
with an angry blast at Johnson. Johnson 
had threatened—in private conversations— 
that heads would roll if any rebels stood in 
the way of his economy and unification pro- 
gram. The first head bobbed up sooner than 
he e ted. 

Others followed Sullivan—Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations, who 
backed out of his key spot on Johnson's 
“team”; Capt. John G. Crommelin, the naval 
aviator hero, who took a martyr’s role to 
attack what he said was “Prussianism” in 
the Pentagon, and Rear Adm. Joel T. Boone, 
Navy hero, who opposed Johnson's closing 
of hospitals. 

Those in the Pentagon who remember For- 
restal and who have worked with Johnson 
size up the two men as follows: 

Forrestal—patient, intellectual, besieged 
by doubt and concerned with all sides of 
a problem, masterful in comprehending a 
problem and penetrating in his insight. He 
liked seclusion and the companionship of 
a few friends, mostly Wall Streeters. 


IMPATIENT AND CURT 


Johnson—decisive, abrupt, brooking no in- 
terference or dilatory arguments, acute but 
not profound, courteous but not tactful, im- 
patient and curt. He is gregarious, has all 
the social graces of a polished politician, 
has a wide circle of friends in the top brack- 
ets of industry and finance, and clings to 
his American Legion buddies, 

Forrestal had the deep respect of the mili- 
tary, but as one top military leader said in 
March of 1949: 

“We need a man of decision, a man who 
will make up his mind and tell us what to 
do and cut out all this quibbling and quar- 
reling.” 

Johnson was the man who could make up 
his mind, and quickly. But a year later, this 
top military leader would be unwilling to 
say whether he wanted decisions as fast and 
as sweeping as Johnson made them. Forced 
to swallow a $13,000,000,000 budget, a cut 
of $1,600,000,000, the top military leaders 
have given grudging support to economy, 
but continue to talk about their need for a 
few more warships, a few more air groups, 
and an extra army division or two. 

GENERAL EISENHOWER WORRIED 

Even General Eisenhower, who last spring 
directed the planning of the defense budget 
for the fiscal year starting July 1 and who is 
author of Ike Three, the austerity $13,000,- 
000,000 economy budget, is now worried that 
the Nation is being disarmed. 

Johnson confided to his associates that he 
is not going to be panicked into spending 
more for defense than is necessary, He said 
that the $13,000,000,000 budget as now 
planned contains several hundred million 
dollars more “hardware” [weapons such as 
planes, tanks, guns and antisubmarine weap- 
ons] than did Ike Three. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 ; 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understand that the pending question is 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Kem]. I desire to 
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state that by reason of the fact that the 
Committee on the Judiciary must hold a 
hearing on a judicial nominee in Salt 
Lake City, it is incumbent upon the 
chairman of the committee to leave 
Washington tomorrow evening in order 
to assist in holding the hearing in Salt 
Lake City. I have asked the Senator 
from Missouri if he would be courteous 
enough to permit me to offer an amend- 
ment, which has been printed and is 
lying on the desk, and that his amend- 
ment be taken up after my amendment is 
disposed of. In that way it may be pos- 
sible to proceed to a vote on my amend- 
ment today. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my amendment may 
be made the pending question, with the 
understanding that immediately follow- 
ing its disposal the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri shall come 
in place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 7, after 
line 4, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

AID TO SPAIN 

Szc. 201. This title may be cited as the 

“Spanish. Aid Act of 1950.” 
NATURE OF ASSISTANCE 

Src. 202. The Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation is hereby authorized to furnish 
assistance to the Spanish state in conformity 
with— 

(a) the provisions of the Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948, as amended, wherever 
such provisions ate applicable and not in- 
consistent with the intent and purposes of 
this title; and 

(b) the administrator is authorized to 
issue notes from time to time during the fis- 
cal year 1951 for purchase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in an amount not exceeding in 
the aggregate $100,000,000 for the purpose of 
allocating funds during such fiscal year to 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington for 
assistance to Spain on credit terms under 
the provisions of paragraph 2 of eection 111 
(c) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended, to the extent applicable. 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr President, I am 
glad to yield the floor to the Senator 
from Indiana, if that is agreeable to the 
Chair. 

Mr. JENNER obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I ask the Senator 
from Nevada if he is trying to get a vote 
on his amendment at this time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not at this time. 
When the Senator from Indiana has con- 
cluded his address, I shall ask for a quo- 
rum call, and at that time I shall ask for 
10 or 15 minutes in which to offer my 
thoughts on the amendment. Later this 
afternoon I shall try to get a vote on it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator from 
Nevada expect to get a vote this after- 
noon? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Les. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iwas wondering whether 
we might not agree to vote on the Sena- 
tor’s amendment at a certain time 
tomorrow. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. That would be sat- 
isfactory to me. I must leave around 
4:30 tomorrow. It would be entirely sat- 
isfactory to me to vote on the amend- 
ment tomorrow. Perhaps it would be 
better if we could vot : on it tomorrow. 

Mr. LUCAS. I dislike to attempt to 
make any unanimous- consent agree- 
ment without a quorum being present or 
without. the presence of the minority 
leader. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have requested 
that the minority leader come to the 
Chamber. He would be more conversant 
with the subject than I would be. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am certain we can get 
a unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
on the amendment tomorrow, which I 
believe would be satisfactory to everyone. 

Mr, McCARRAN. It would be satis- 
factory to me. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think that would be a 
better time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, as the 
curtain goes up on the third act of the 
Marshall-plan drama, the whole show 
becomes more incredible, more fantastic, 
and more frightening. Yet, the deeper 
the international crisis becomes, as the 
stage on which this drama is being 
played, the more determined are the 
stage managers of this production fur- 
ther to indulge their personal w hims, to 
peddle palliatives, and perpetuate their 
vested interests in their own tragic mis- 
takes. 

Mr. President, March 28, 1949, a year 
ago, in addrescing myself to the Marshall 
plan on the Senate floor, I said, “I am not 
one who adheres to the so-called bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. I do not believe in 
bipartisanism,” and I went on to say, “I 
am a firm believer in and a staunch sup- 
porter of the two-party system. It is the 
function of a minority party to call to the 
people’s attention the consequences and 
shortcomings of the majority party.” 

In the year that has passed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, nothing that has happened has 
warranted changing my mind. Indeed, 
everything that has happened has only 
forced me to hold more strongly to my 
basic convictions, so that as this third 
act of the Marshall plan begins, = feel it 
my solemn duty to warn the American 
people that we are no longer just passive 
spectators sitting on the side lines, hand- 
ing over our hard-earned dollars to 
watch this internationalist show go on. 
Instead, we are being drawn ever deeper 
into the backwash bribery and blackmail 
of the ancient ills of the Old World. 

The distinguished Senctor from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EAsTLANp] has just con- 
cluded an address which points that up 
very forcefully. We read yesterday 
about a report which was referred to 
on the floor of the Senate to the effect 
that England now wants the United 
States to pay off $9,000,000,000 of her 
debt. 

We are no longer lifting other nations 
out of their suffering and degradation. 
We are not enlarging areas of human 
freedom. We are merely being sucked 
ever deeper into the bottomless pit of 
power politics and headed for bank- 
ruptey and destruction as a sovereign 
people. 
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For a long time, Mr. President, I have 
felt my struggle to help stop this trend 
and to arouse the American people to the 
magnitude of the tragedy that was in 
the making, was a lone and losing battle. 
For the American people could not be- 
lieve that these things that have been 
happening could happer to them. The 
American people believe in their form of 
government and their way of life. They 
believe in giving the next fellow an even 
break. They are not naturally suspicious 
of their fellow Americans. They take 
grea; pride and place complete confi- 
dence in their elected representatives, 
and they want to do what is right. They 
want to exert the full force of our moral 
leadership as a free and sovereign people 
in the struggle for a lasting peace, with 
justice under law. 

But now, Mr. President, their confi- 
dei.ce has been shaken at the roots. 
They still cannot point their finger at 
the source, but they have an uneasy feel- 
ing that somebody has been selling them 
short and they are fed up with pre- 
digested propaganda and self-appointed 
saviors and global do-gooders and 
fancy slogans. They wert the facts put 
on the table, and they want their leader- 
ship to get out of the way and let them 
see what has been happening. Then 
they want to make up their own minds as 
to what shall be the best course of action. 

Yet, Mr. President, as the debate on 
this third installment of the ECA gets 
under way, the President merely con- 
tinues the act by saying, “the American 
people can look back with pride on the 
achievements of our foreign policy dur- 
ing the past 5 years.” 

Thinl: of that, in the face of what has 
happened in the east, and in China 
alone. Let me remind the American 
people that Russia dominated only 180,- 
000,000 people in 1945, and this is 1950, 
which covers the 5 years to which the 
President referred, and today Russia 
dominates 800, 000, 00 people. Yet the 
President of the United States says, “The 
American people can look back with 
pride on the achievements of our foreign 
policy during the past 5 years.” 

All I care to say, Mr. President, is that 
if Mr. Truman is proud of what has hap- 
pened during this period, he is either 
suffering from criminal ignorance, he is 
betrayed by his advisers, or he is stooping 
to play politics with our future just to 
cover up his own tragic mistakes. Or, 
he has been listening to his own echo 
so long as a mighty miracle man, he just 
cannot understand that those who have 
been following in his Pied Piper proces- 
sion are finally beginning to desert him. 

Unless I am mistaken, Mr. President, 
the resentment of the American people at 
this moment is just beginning to find ex- 
pression. It does not take much imagi- 
nation to foresee that as the outrageous 
story of the past continues to unfold, 
all the New and Fair Deal myths and 
legends about how the Democratic Party 
is the party of peace, plenty, and prog- 
ress, are going to die of the withering 
contempt of my fellow-Americans. 

The President insults the intelligence 
of the American people in attempting 
to enlist their support for this third in- 
stallment of the Marshall plan, by assur- 
ing them they can be proud of the 
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achievements of our foreign policy, for 
such assurances fly in the face of the 
facts. 

Mr. President, is President Truman 
proud of the fact that the terrible sacri- 
fice and suffering of the last war, which, 
we were led to believe, was fought to ex- 
tend the so-called four freedoms, has 
resulted in the imposition of slavery and 
degradation to more than 800,000,000, 
most of whom were sold out and be- 
trayed into the hands of Stalin? 

Is the President proud of the fact this 
terrible war that was to restore freedom 
from fear and want, has resulted in turn- 
ing loose between 60 and 80 million refu- 
gees across the world, according to Paul 
Ruegger, president of the International 
Committee of Red Cross. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TokEx in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Potsdam Agree- 
ment fall within the 5-year peried to 
which the President referred? 

Mr. JENNER. I would say it does. I 
would say the “last 5 years” would run 
from 1950 to 1945, and that is the period 
during which these terrible mistakes 
have been made and this terrible di- 
plomacy has been conducted. 

Mr. KEM. ‘Are we to understand that 
the President of the United States views 
with pride his execution of the Potsdam 
Agreement? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes; he is proud of it, 
and I said there were three reasons why 
he was proud of it; I named them. 

Is the President proud of the fact the 
war that was fought for the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter has destroyed 
the very foundation of international law, 
paralyzed the European and Asiatic Con- 
tinents and plunged hundreds of millions 
more of our fellow-beings into the midst 
of a terrifying civil and guerrilla warfare 
all around the globe? 

There is a second reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why the American people are no 
longer following the propaganda line 
that the Marshall plan is cheaper than 
war—oh, how many times we have heard 
that—and that we ought to be proud to 
be able to continue to pay its staggering 
costs. 

Mr. President, all of this talk of how 
the Marshall plan is cheaper than war 
is so much hypocritical drivel, for the 
Marshall plan is not financing a cold 
war, it is financing a perpetual unde- 
clared war all over the world. This un- 
declared war will bankrupt us in exactly 
the way which Lenin foretold when he 
boasted, “We will force America to spend 
herself into bankruptcy.” 

It is an insult, Mr. President, to the 
native intelligence of the American peo- 
ple to tell them the Marshall plan is 
cheaper than war. In the first place, 
according to the report of the ECA Com- 
merce Mission, October 1949, we find, 
and I quote: 

From July 1914 through 1948 the United 
States exported goods and services to a value 
of $270,000,000,000 and imported goods and 
services to a value of only $169,000,000,000. 


Thus we exported $101,000,000,000 more than 
we imported over this period, 
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In other words, Mr. President, we have 
poured out over $101,000,000,000 since 
1914 down the rat holes of Europe and 
Asia. In addition, Mr. President, Mr. 
Hoffman stated during the ECA hear- 
ings, in defense of this thesis: 

You and I also know that a shooting war 
is definitely more costly. Secretary of the 
Army, Gordon Gray, recently has stated that 
World War II will have cost the United States 
$1,300,C00,000,000 before it is finally paid for, 
and a trillion is a thousand billion. 


In other words, Mr. President, we are 
continuing to fight the Second World 
War, the staggering cost of which is im- 
possible to grasp—$1,300,0C0,000,000, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gordon Gray. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we have 
spert $£0,000,000,000 since the so-called 
end of the war for national defense, and 
our defenses are a shambles and dis- 
grace. Why, Mr. President, in spite of 
these billions, are we not in a position 
either to win a war or keep the peace? 

Moreover, Mr. President, under the 
Marshall plan program we already have 
poured $10,000,000,000 into Europe and 
yet, on page 20 of the ECA hearings, we 
discover in the colloquy between the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
and Mr. Hoffman that we will not be able 
to bring Europe back to the level of co- 
operation and integration of 1913 before 
the First World War, even if our Mar- 
shall-plan objectives are reached. 

Then there is the matter of our $260,- 
000,009,000 debt which is steadily rising, 
with an announced $7,000,000,000 deficit 
this year and a probable $10,000,000,000 
deficit next year. 

On top of this, Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], chair- 
man of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Department, has 
warned us our domestic budget will rise 
from its present $41,000,000,000 level to 
$67,000,000,000, if the President's 
schemes for covering up the domestic 
consequences of this outrageous biparti- 
san policy is enacted into legislation. 

Mr. President, a third reason why the 
American people no longer accept the 
President’s glib assurances about our 
wonderful successes with the Marshall 
plan in the cold war is they are begin- 
ning to realize that the foundations on 
which we have built and projected every 
single international program during and 
since the war have crumbled beneath 
our feet. 

Mr. President, on March 14, 1950, I 
read into the Recorp a list of the prin- 
ciples on which the conduct of the war 
and our international meddling since the 
war have been based, and, because I be- 
lieve it to be so important that the Amer- 
ican people realize just exactly how stag- 
gering the tragedy in the making has 
become, I want to read the list again into 
the Recorp and follow up the list of prin- 
ciples with a list of the international 
conferences which were based upon them 
and from which all the basic commit- 
ments that underlie our war and postwar 
policies were derived: 

First we were propagandized into believing 
that Russia was a peace-loving ally upon 
whom we could count for general coopera- 
tion in the just solution of all the economic, 
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social, political, and military problems of a 
postwar world. 


That has not been wholly given up yet 
because, only in the last political cam- 
paign, the President of the United States 
referred to Stalin—I cannot quote him 
exactly, though I should be able to, but 
all Members of this distinguished body 
will recall, and I am sure the American 
people will recall, that the President re- 
ferred to Stalin as “Good Ole Joe, He is 
not a bad fellow.” That is one of the as- 
sumptions upon which we have pro- 
ceeded. I continue to read the list: 

Second, we were promised that the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter would pro- 
vide the base for the forthcoming peace 
treaties, These principles we also were 
propagandized into believing Russia had en- 
dorsed and would continue to endorse, 

Third, we were promised that the system 
of sovereign and independent states, and the 
whole system of international laws upon 
which that system has been based, would be 
preserved, and that these nations would be 
permitted also to join in solving the world 
problems as sovereign and independent 
states. 

Fourth, we were promised that the van- 
quished peoples of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
would be reincorporated into the family of 
peace-loving nations on the basis of equal 
access to the trade and raw materials of the 
world. 

Fifth, we were promised ‘that there would 
be preserved in all the nations, stable ele- 
ments of society with whom we could enter 
into long-term social, economic, and diplo- 
matic contracts, 

Yet, the plain fact is, every one of these 
principles have been repudiated by the secret 
diplomacy of Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
which changed what set out to be a war of 
Umited objectives in Europe and Asia, into a 
world revolution, - 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JENNER. I am glad to yield for 
a question. 


Mr. MALONE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana mentioned equal ac- 
cess to the trade of the areas in question. 
Does the Senator understand, as the 
junior Senator from Nevada believes, 
and has believed for a long time, that 
the thing which prohibits us from equal 
access to the trade of these areas is the 
perpetuation of the colonial system? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes; I do. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, one further 
question. 

Mr. JENNER. Of course, the colonial 
system is destroyed now because we sat 
down at Tehran, Potsdam, and Yalta 
and made a deal and turned over the 
east to the Communists. So that is all 
out the window. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, JENNER. I yieid for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. The distinguished 
Senator from Indiana, then, believes that 
perhaps all of Asia is in a fair way to be 
lost because of the turning over of Man- 
churia to the Russians in the beginning, 
and then the recent happenings in China 
as the result thereof. 

Mr. JENNER. I think that is self- 
evident. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator if a colonial system has not 
grown up with Russia as the center? Is 
not the dependency of countries such as 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Poland upon Russia, in 
its essence a colonial system? 

Mr. JENNER. That is the new co- 
lonial system, and if Russia can make it 
work, there is no reason to believe she 
will not be a great empire for many, 
many years to come. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JENNER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The colonial system 
we are financing at this time, then, 
through the financing of the empire- 
minded nations, which are included in 
the 16 Marshall plan nations—and those 
nations are, of course, England, Bel- 
gium 


Mr. MALONE. We are putting Italy 
into the business; but it includes the 
Netherlands, at least. Through the ECA 
and through the North Atlantic Pact, 
and now through the great point 4 bold, 
new program to finance—— 

Mr. JENNER. It is better known as 
“point forever.” 

Mr. MALONE. In any case the Sena- 
tor from Indiana agrees with the junior 
Senator from Nevada, does he not, that 
if we guarantee the investments in the 
colonial areas against confiscation, na- 


_tionalization, and every other kind of a 


trick for which the colonial nations are 
famous, then we will help hold the co- 
lonial system together in the Far East 
and in Africa and in other areas where 
we are now and, as in the case of Africa, 
busy parceling out the = areas to 
these nations. 

Mr. JENNER. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. In other words, we are 
helping establish a system which pre- 
vents us from having equal access to the 
trade. Is that correct? 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr, JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. It was my privilege to 
attend the first United Nations Confer- 
ence in San Francisco. There we told 
the country that we would have freedom 
with all the other nations of the world, 
under the auspices of the United Nations, 
Many persons believed that, and all of us 
wanted to believe it, although many were 
skeptical, after noticing the treatment 


given there. 


As a matter of fact, at that meeting 
I represented the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs; it was under the aus- 
pices of that committee that I attended, 
as an observer. 

In the opinion of the Senator from In- 
diana, have we changed that arrange- 
ment entirely; and are we now engaged 
in financing and holding these colonial 
areas, which in themselves prevent the 
accomplishment of what we said at San 
Francisco we were going to do? 

Mr. JENNER. Apparently so. How- 
ever, Mr. President, when mention is 
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made of United States foreign policy, let 
me say that we do not have one, and we 
never have had one. If there is talk 
about the revival of our foreign policy, it 
is talk about reviving something that 
never existed in the first place. We have 
just been living on crises and propa- 
ganda, propaganda peddled by 30,000 
propagandists of the New Deal. The sad 
thing about it is that the Republicans 
have fallen for the bipartisan booby trap, 
and have gone a long way down the road 
with it. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question, 

Mr. MALONE. It is very interesting 
to me, and I have a further question in 
connection with the bipartisan foreign 
policy: Is it the understanding of the 
Senator from Indiana that under our 
Constitution our Government is com- 
posed of three equal divisions, namely, 
the judicial, the legislative, and the ex- 
ecutive branches? 

Mr. JENNER. That is my under- 
standing; but it is not very popular any 
more in the United States to refer to a 
constitutional form of government, com- 
posed of three divisions. A person in 
this country is considered somewhat old- 
fashioned and something of a mossback 
if he still believes in three equal divisions 
of government under the constitutional 
system, 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Then any agreement 
made ahead of time, before a foreign 
policy is announced by the executive 
department—and of course the Constitu- 
tion places upon the executive branch of 
Government the responsibility for fixing 
foreign policy. 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Then does the Sena- 
tor from Indiana agree and believe—as 
I do at the present time—that any un- 
derstanding or agreement made ahead 
of time by the Senate, before it knew 
exactly what was going to be done, and 
before such announcement was made 
on the floor of the Senate, would be a 
technical violation or at least a violation 
of the spirit of the Constitution? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes; and I say to the 
Senator from Nevada that I shall go into 
that matter further, a little later in my 
remarks; and I shall show how, by the 
so-called revival of the bipartisan for- 
eign policy, a man by the name of 
Dulles, in New York, who represents a 
man who twice has been defeated for 
the Presidency of the United States—and 
Mr. Dulles himself was defeated by the 
people of his own State—has been se- 
lected by the present administration, 
and is supposed to represent the Repub- 
lican Party in a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy, although he has not even been con- 
firmed by the Senate. He has been se- 
lected by the President; the President 
has selected him, a lame duck, a defeated 
candidate; and he is going to revive the 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
tinue with my remarks. At their con- 
clusion I shall be glad to yield further. 
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-: Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more at this point? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes, once more. 

- Mr. MALONE. For 30 or 35 years I 
have heard of the partisan activity of a 
political party in taking care of its own 
lame ducks; but this is the first time in 
\the history of the United States Govern- 
ment, since I have been noticing it, that 
the party in power has taken care of the 
Jame ducks of the opposing party. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, this bi- 
partisan foreign policy is a wonderful 
thing. It is many things the Senator 
from Nevada has never heard of. 

Mr. President, I repeat a little in quot- 
ing from my speech of March 14 and the 
points listed in it: 


Yet, the plain fact is that every one of 
these principles has just been repudiated by 
the secret diplomacy of Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam which changed what set out to be 
a war of limited objectives in Europe and 
Asia, into a world revolution. 

Sixth, although the pro-Russian sell-out 
of our vital interests and security was finally 
forced into the open, every single principle 
on which our policies have been based since 
then has also collapsed. 

On February 6, 1950, writing in the Wash- 
ington Post, Joseph and Stewart Alsop ad- 
mitted: “It begins to be possible to foresee 
a great event here in Washington—nothing 
less than a sharp change in the whole tempo, 
scope, and plan of basic American policy. 
What has been happening in effect, is the 
rapid collapse of all the assumptions on 
which policy has been based since the 1943 
election, There have been three of those as- 
sumptions: (1) That the Soviet Union 
wished to achieve its aims by the peaceful 
conquest of infiltration; (2) that the Amer- 
ican monopoly on atomic weapons would 
continue to operate as a final safeguard 
against Soviet aggression; (3) that there was, 
therefore, all the time in the world to win 
the cold war.” 

Seventh, all of the ballyhoo about the 
United Nations being our only hope of peace 
now has been so completely exploded that 
the New York Times itself, admitted on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1950, “we see thorough sabotage 
of the diplomatic machinery of the whole 
‘world—in the UN, in the Far East, and south- 
east Asia, and in the European satellite coun- 
tries. Diplomats are quarantined or ex- 
pelled, visas are not granted, treaties and 
agreements are violated; in all ways the So- 
viet world is being cut off from the West.” 

Eighth, the North Atlantic Pact was based 
on the assumption that we alone had the 
atom bomb, and now the February 11 issue 
of the New York Times reveals that “many 
Frenchmen conclude, as did Gen. Pierre Bel- 
lotte, Deputy Chief of Staff, that the At- 
lantic Pact has not solved any defense poli- 
cies, and that the Truman doctrine and the 
Acheson policy offer little assurance of safety 
to western Europe.” 

I am quoting further: “The comment is 
made that it may also have rendered western 
Europe permanently defenseless—unless it 
acquired such bombs, which do not form a 
part of the military aid from the United 
States proffered as a consequence of the 
‘Atlantic Pact.” 

Ninth, the basis upon which the Marshall 
plan was framed is now disintegrating be- 
fore our eyes and, as the Washington Post 
of February 10, 1950, admits, the second an- 
nual report of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Recovery reveals that at- 
tempts to eliminate dollar deficits solely by 
increasing exports to dollar markets are 
simply out of the question by 1953, and for 
that matter, for the indefinite future.” 


I interrupt to say that the Marshall 
plan, of course, is supposed to end by 
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1952—is supposed to. 
quotation: 

Tenth, since the success of the Marshall 
plan was based upon continued access by the 
European nations to the rich raw materials, 
resources, and trade monopolies of their colo- 
nial possessions in the Far East, the expan- 
sion of communism in Asia is destroying any 
hope whatever of restoring European eco- 
nomic stability. 


And now, Mr. President, I quote from 
George Sokolsky, March 29, 1950, listing 
the 13 major conferences which at- 
tempted to establish the peace on the 
basis of the principles which I have just 
enumerated: 

Casablanca, January 14-24, 1943; First 
Quebec, August 17-24, 1948; Moscow, October 
19-80, 1943; First UNRRA, November 10- 
December 1, 1943; First Cairo, November 22- 
26, 1943. 


What a mess that was! 
Tehran, November 28-December 1, 1943. 


That was a quick one, but it did a vast 
amount of damage, which probably will 
not be repaired for hundreds of years. 

Second Cairo, December 4-6, 1943; Bretton 
Woods, July 1-22, 1944; Dumbarton Oaks, 
August 21-October 7, 1944; Second Quebec, 
September 11-14, 1944; second UNRRA, Sep- 
tember 15-27, 1944; Yalta, February 3-11, 
1945. 


The damage done at Yalta can never 
be told. 

San Francisco, April 25-June 26, 1945. 

I exclude Potsdam because it was merely 
an affirmation of Yalta. 


The realization of how far reaching a 
defeat we confront has so alarmed the 
architects, the brain-trusters, and the 
supporters of our bipartisan foreign 
policy, they have broken ranks in the 
press—and that has been a rather united 
front—in the State Department, in the 
labor unions, in the Republican Party, 
and in the Democratic Party itself. 

Mr. President, I do not want to burden 
my colleagues with a long recitation of 
the frightful warnings of an impending 
disaster from such ardent international 
commentators as Marquis Childs, 
Dorothy Thompson, Anne O’Hara Mc- 
Cormick, Walter Lippmann, Joseph 
Alsop, William Henry Chamberlain, 
David Lawrence, the New York Times, 
the Washington Post, and others, but 
their warnings are a matter of record, 
and there can be no mistaking their pro- 
tests against those things to which the 
American people continue to be forced 
to be a party. So much for the press. 

But, Mr. President, what is even more 

startling is the fact that the State De- 
partment itself has now broken ranks, 
I want to read into the REcorp a special 
dispatch to the New York Times of April 
21, from Tokyo, by Burton Crane: 
t Discontent with the State Department has 
become widespread among Americans work- 
ing in Asia. In a 3-month trip to Formosa 
and Hong Kong this correspondent found 
few compatriots who defended the American 
policies, 

The virtually unanimous opinion is that 
the Asiatic situation has changed tremen- 
dously in the last 6 months and the State 
Department still is following policies that 
may have been valid a year ago but are not 
now. Even among foreign service officials 


Continuing the 


there is a tendency to agree to the view 
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that trying to check communism in the small 
southeast Asian countries will get nowhere 
and the best American bet is to help and use 
the reborn Nationalist Chinese Government 
as long as possible. It is the only force in 
Asia with a sizable anti-Communist army. 
In justice it must be noted that many of 
the State Department's loudest critics are 
the same men who last autumn would have 
gone even farther in the other direction. 
Then they would have rushed to reccgnize 
Communist China in the hope that by work- 
ing with Mao Tze-tung’s government the 
United States could prevent it from orient- 
ing its foreign affairs exclusively to Moscow. 
But, argue the critics, the situation has 
changed since then and the policy also 
should change. * * * Even among For- 
eign Service employees this correspondent 
found no supporters for the view aired by 
Prof. Owen Lattimore in a Johns Hopkins 
speech last week. Professor Lattimore pro- 
posed that the United States let the Na- 


. tionalists lie, even hastening their fall on the 


theory after they had gone Mr. Mao would 


not be pressed so hard against Premier 


Stalin and the United States might be able 
to deal with him, 


That is, with a Red Communist. 

The President’s bipartisan supporters 
also have broken ranks in the labor 
unions. The Washington Post carried a 
story March 23, 1950, from which I quote: 


The Administration’s move to lower tariffs 
so as to stimulgte international trade and 
help out the Marshall plan nations is run- 
ning into the growing opposition of labor 
groups. 

Yesterday, the newly formed National La- 
bor-Management Council on Foreign Trade 
Policy issued a demand for “reasonable safe- 
guards against unfair and deflationary for- 
eign competition.” 

The Council, while numerically small, 
nonetheless includes 15 international and 
national affiliates of the American Federation 
of Labor which has been and is a champion 
of the Marshall plan. 


And then, Mr. President, April 21, the 
New York Times revealed that— 


Philip Murray, president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, appealed to con- 
gressional leaders today for prompt aid to 
unemployed workers. 

He said that unemployment was a serious 
problem in the larger cities, The national 
total is about 4,250,000. In addition, more 
than 8,000,000 persons were employed less 
than 35 hours a week and more than 
2,000,000 of these were available for full-time 
work. * * » 

“The CIO 1s increasingly concerned,” Mr. 
Murray said, “about the serious proportions 
unemployment has reached in many geo- 
graphical areas in the United States. There 
are over 40 areas in the United States in 
which unemployment has exceeded 12 per- 
cent of the labor force. In more than 80 
cities and towns unemployment has reached 
between 7 and 12 percent of the labor force.” 


In other words, Mr. President, the do- 


gooders” are not doing so good by Amer- 
ican labor, and yet these Marshall plan 
directors have now launched an all-out 
assault on the American economic and 
labor markets to flood this country with 
slave-labor imports, which cannot help 
but force us into a disastrous depression. 
Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Nr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 
Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from In- 
diana recall the testimony of Mr. Paul 
(Hoffman before the Senate Appropria- 
‘tions Committee last year, in which he 
zaid to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
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Georce], “Sir, I cannot tell you how 
little concerned I am about foreign 
competition“? 

Mr. JENNER. Les; I read that re- 
mark. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from In- 
diana know whether Mr. Paul Hoffman 
is still of the same frame of mind? 

Mr. JENNER. I presume he is. I have 
never seen any retraction of the state- 
ment. His excuse naturally is that when 
American men are thrown out of their 
jobs, we will increase the unemployment 
compensation and will pick up those 
unemployed persons and their families 
and transport them somewhere else. 
He said, We may have to reeducate a 
few of them and do something for in- 
dustry.” But, nevertheless, he does not 
care anything about Americans. 

Mr. KEM. Am I right in my recollec- 
tion that Mr. Hoffman recently said that 
in the case of unemployment or paral- 
ysis of American industry as a result 
of the operations of the ECA abroad we 
should extend direct relief to American 
industry? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes; both to employees 
and to industry. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator under- 
stand that he meant that American in- 
dustry, driven out of business, should be 
subsidized? 

Mr. JENNER. I would interpret it in 
that way; yes. 
Mr. KEM. 

come from? 

Mr, JENNER. Where does any Fed- 
eral money come from? It comes from 
the people, through taxation, 

Mr. KEM. So the people are being 
asked to pay money to build industry 
abroad and then to put up the money to 
relieve American industry which is put 
out of business by our operations abroad? 

Mr. JENNER. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. KEM. Does that impress itself 
on the Senator from Indiana as a sound, 
constructive program? 

Mr. JENNER. It certainly does not, or 
the Senator from Indiana would not be 
standing here, as he has ever since he 
has been in this body, fighting this lone- 
some fight against a tragic policy which 
means the bankruptcy and destruction 
of the Nation. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator from 
Indiana recall that one of the remedies 
for unemployment which Mr. Hoffman 
offered before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate was that there 
is going to be some additional unem- 
ployment, but that we will have tutors 
to teach them new jobs? 

Mr. JENNER. To reeducate them. 

Mr. MALONE. And that we will have 
tutors to teach industrialists how to es- 
tablish new industries after they have 
lost their stockholders’ money. Does the 
Senator recall that? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. That was Mr. Paul 
Hoffman’s thought; was it not? 

Mr. JENNER. I recall it. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada. 

Then, Mr. President, the record clearly 
shows the President’s bipartisan sup- 
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porters have broken ranks in both the 


Republican and Democratic parties. 
Such distinguished colleagues as the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. GEORGE], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typ1ncs], the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. McManon], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER], the junior Senator 
from New York (Mr. LEHMAN], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOwLIAND], and the 
senior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmITH], together with such men as 
Harold Stassen and others, have become 
completely unconvinced of the wisdom 
of the policies we are continuing to pur- 
sue and are alarmed at the inevitable 
consequences that lie ahead if these poli- 
cies are not radically altered. 

Why, Mr. President, none other than 
my colleague, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcs], told W. John Ken- 
ney, ECA’s Mission Chief to England, 
during the hearings, in commenting on 
the trade practices which were being fi- 
nanced by the Marshall-plan funds: 

This situation at present is following 
blindly a policy of trade without regard to 
human consequences. You just cannot do 
that in a democratic form of government. 


Here, then, Mr. President, is the back- 
ground against which the requests for 
this third installment of the Marshall 
plan must be projected. Let, in spite of 
these facts, President Truman has been 
carrying on in his own arrogant, self- 
sufficient way. Until just a few days ago 
he had not even stopped at calling honest 
critics, who were dealing in the realm of 
facts, agents of the Kremlin. 

Then, suddenly, overnight, President 
Truman’s bipartisanism broke out all 
over, like a rash. Overnight everything 
became bipartisan sweetness and light. 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Dulles were ap- 
pointed to positions as consultants in the 
State Department. Both of them were 
defeated by the people of their respec- 
tive States. The President, Mr. Acheson, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
VANDENBERG] have gone far out of their 
way to try and resurrect a bipartisan 
policy which never existed, in the first 
place. It may have existed in some parts 
of the world, but it never existed in the 
United States. 

The American people are not fooled by 
these antics. They know when a Presi- 
dent of the United States, overnight, 
stops shouting “S O B” and starts holler- 
ing “S O S,” something really is wrong. 
Yet, the American people still do not 
know how wrong things really are. 

For myself, I am convinced that this 
sudden outburst of bipartisan piety is 
merely a last-ditch desperate attempt 
to slam the bipartisan booby-trap door 
behind us and lock it for good. These 
same architects who have gotten us into 
this bipartisan debacle all over the world 
are now playing politics with a venge- 
ance, and this time playing for keeps, 
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In the first place, Mr. President, on the 
very day the senior Senator on the For- 
eign Relations Committee [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] asked the support of his col- 
leagues for this third installment of the 
Marshall plan by telling them to put 
peace above politics, W. Averell Harri- 
man, Ambassador at Large for ECA, 
spoke at a Democratic dinner in New 
York City, a speech described in the 
New York Herald Tribune April 21 as 
an aggressively bipartisan speech, in 
which he gave President Truman and the 
Fair Deal all credit for successful for- 
eign and domestic policies. He attacked 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and other 
Republicans for timid. and vacillating 
leadership in national affairs, saying the 
party was terrified of progress. 

In the second place, Mr. President, on 
the same day, the New York Herald 
Tribune revealed that after all the 
bipartisan folderol Mr. Acheson had 
gone through, and in spite of almost 
unanimous Republican approval of the 
peril-point provisions of the reciprocal- 
trade agreements, Secretary Acheson 
went before a House committee and de- 
manded that Congress ratify the charter 
of the ITO, which is nothing but a com- 
plete sell-out of American interests. 

In other words, after putting his bi- 
partisan arm around the Republican 
Party again, his first official act is to slap 
the Republican Party in the face. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. Did not the Republi- 
can platform contain a plank specifically 
saying that foreign trade shall be devel- 
oped on a basis of fair and reasonable 
competition, and did it not oppose the 
importation of the products of cheap la- 
bor and slave labor produced throughout 
the world, which would endanger the 
living standards of the American work- 
man, farmer, and American industry? 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct, and the 
ratification of the International Trade 
Organization would be a complete sell- 
out of every interest that is American. 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct. Will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana if Mr. Thorp, Un- 
der Secretary of State, did not testify 
specifically in January 1949, and reaf- 
firmed his stand many times since, that 
the three parts of the program, which 
he outlined at that time, were depend- 
ent upon each other and were all parts of 
a whole? Did he not also say at that 
time that those three parts were first, the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act; second, the 
ECA, and third, the International Trade 
Organization, which the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana has so adequately 
described? Did he not say that those 
three items were all parts of the pro- 


‘gram, and that each depended on the 


other? 

Mr. JENNER. I do not recall his say- 
ing it. 

Mr. MALONE. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana that he 
did say just that. I should like to ask 
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the distinguished Senator one further 
question, if he will yield for that purpose. 

Mr, JENNER. I yield for a question, 

Mr. MALONE. If he did tie the three- 
part free-trade program together, and if 
that is the Democratic platform, which 
makes up the bipartisan foreign policy— 
and if the platform of the Republican 
Party adopted on February 6 of this year 
does include the plank described by the 
junior Senator from Nevada; I ask the 
Senator from Indiana how there can 
possibly be a bipartisan policy. 

Mr. JENNER. There cannot be if we 
are to preserve our system of govern- 
ment. In the first place, there never 
has been, and I hope and pray to God 
there never will be. 

In the third place, Mr. President, the 
administration continues to let the out- 
rageous propaganda that was offered in 
support of the third installment of the 
Marshall plan stand as it is without mak- 
ing any effort, whatever, to tell the real 
truth, 

Mr. President, I do not want to take 
the time now to go into this matter in 
detail, but I want to give just a few il- 
lustrations to my colleagues of how we 
have been duped. 

Let us take the testimony of France, 
which was given by Barry Bingham, 
Chief of the ECA mission to France. I 
understand he has in his employ some 
600 bureaucrats. On page 180 of the 
hearings, Mr. Bingham said, “Mr. Chair- 
man, I have great hopes that France will 
be able to carry its own weight after 
1952.” 

This was February 27, 1950. Yet, 
April 22, 1950, Mr. Bingham told the 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington: 

These are the three alternatives for 1952. 
We can support the French with American 
tax money; or we can abandon the French, 
risking a Communist victory and loss of an 
important market for our farms and fac- 
tories; or we can lower our tariff barriers to 
a reasonable degree and buy from France 
so that she in turn can buy what she wants 
and desperately needs from us. When I 
say France, I might just as well say western 
Europe. That is the shape and size of the 
problem, 


What about England, Mr. President? 


The testimony of how Marshall plan aid 
has been spent in England has been 


shocking for it reveals we have been 
financing the nationalization of British 
industry, socialized medicine, and all of 
Britain’s other socialistic schemes, up to 
the hilt. It reveals we are financing the 
British in their conclusion of American 
exports to foreign markets; that we are 


financing the modernization of industry . 


to flood our domestic markets, and that 
we are financing the outrageous destruc- 
tion of Germany's domestic market for 
European goods and the destruction of 
Germany's competitive industrial poten- 
tial, thus making the recovery of Europe 
an absolute impossibility. 

' Furthermore, on April 4, 1950, Sir 
Stafford Cripps admitted the British 


gold reserve had reached $1,984,000,000 - 


in the first quarter of 1950. In addition, 
Mr. Cripps admitted Britain had also 
Succeeded in. balancing her internal 
budget with the profits from her sterling 
area trade. Meanwhile, we are going 
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deeper into the red by every tick of the 
clock and it certainly does not seem out 
of place to ask the question in the light 
of these developments, who should be 
helping whom to balance their budgets? 

And yet, we are continuing to pour out 
more money to perpetuate the very con- 
ditions which are defeating our basic 
objectives in Europe. 

In other words, England’s external 
and internal budgets are balanced, and 
she has a gold reserve of $2,000,000,000, 
while our national debt is $260,000,000,- 
000, is going up $7,000,000,000 more this 
year, perhaps will be $10,000,000,000 
more next year, and, if Truman and his 
Fair Dealers and “fairy dealers“ have 
their way, it will go up many more bil- 
lions of dollars. Yet, Mr. President, 
England has asked us to pay off $9,- 
000,000,000 of her debt, and has asked us 
for another $700,000,000 under the 
Marshall plan. Oh, what fools we are! 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Indiana if he has no- 
ticed the change in tactics of the rep- 
resentatives of ERP, as shown in an ar- 
ticle in this morning’s Times-Herald. 

Mr. JENNER. I have not seen the ar- 
ticle to which the Senator refers, 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he understands what the 
switch in tactics and methods is all 
about. I quote from the article: 

Truman’s aides claim it’s ERP or a de- 
pression. 


It has reference to a depression for 
the United States, of course. 

Administration leaders have told the 
House and Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
ties in a secret session that foreign-aid 
spending must be continued unabated or 
the country faces the threat of a depression. 

President Truman and his aides told the 
Congressmen that the European recovery 
program billions are all that is preventing 
an unmanageable surplus of farm products, 
Stop foreign aid spending, and our markets 
will be glutted, they maintained. 


Mr. JENNER. Whose surplus prod- 
ucts? 

Mr. MALONE. Our own, of course. 

Mr. JENNER. Our own? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Mr. JENNER. Why is it that in the 
last 2 years we have bought almost a 
half billion dollars’ worth of wheat from 
Canada under the Marshall plan? 

Mr. MALONE. We are probably eat- 
ing Canada wheat, while we store our 
own wheat as a surplus crop. 

Mr. JENNER. Then, why does the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] raise question about foreign 
oils? Whose products are we using? 
We are using American dollars to finance 
these countries. 

Mr. MALONE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Without a flexible- 
import fee, which would make up the 
differential in cost due to the difference 
in the wage-living standards between 
this country and the competitive nations, 
we are purchasing foreign products for 
domestic use and paying subsidies to 
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American producers, In the case of 
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dried eggs from China, we pay $1.10 for 
dried eggs, leaving the Chinamen to 
starve and storing our own eggs in the 
Kansas cave. 

Mr. JENNER, To starve people helps 
the Communist program, Apparently 
that is our objective. 

Mr. MALONE. The distinguished 
Senator from Indiana has been very 
diligent in clearly stating the problem. 
At first, in 1948, it was said that our ob- 
jective was to feed hungry people, stop 
communism, and to rehabilitate indus- 
try. In 1949 it was to lower the import 
fees and tariffs and promote the im- 
portation of foreign goods into the 
United States. In 1950 the ECA repre- 
sentatives say that we now must appro- 
priate $3,250,000,000 for Europe to pur- 
oer our products to prevent a depres- 
sion. 

Mr. JENNER. In order to close the 
dollar gap. 

Mr. MALONE. In 1948, the avowed 
position was that the Marshall plan 
would furnish markets in Europe for 
American industrialists and American 
workmen. In 1949 we must import the 
surplus goods for Europe. Our objective 
now is said to be to prevent a depression 
here. Has the Senator noticed the two 
switches from the initial objectives, and 
does he understand what it means? 

Mr. JENNER. I understand it, be- 
cause I understand we do not have a 
foreign policy. It changes as the wind 
changes. 

Mr. MALONE. Will the Senator yield 
for one More question? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the distin- 
guished Senator believe that the Ameri- 
can people can be continually duped by 
the tons of propaganda emanating from 
the State Department every day? 

Mr. JENNER. I am afraid they can. 
I hope they cannot, but I am afraid they 
can. I shall never stop trying to pre- 
vent it. 

A third illustration, Mr. President. 
In February 1950, Mr. Paul Hoffman 


told Congress the year-old Republic of 
Korea offers impressive proof that the 
Marshall plan is indeed a potent weapon 


for peace.” 

Yet on March 23, 1950, Mr. Hoffman 
wrote the Korean Premier that unless 
inflation was immediately controlled, 
„it is my real fear that the point will be 
reached in the not-too-distant future 
where our aid would make no further net 
contribution to the welfare of the people 
of Korea.” i 

In other words, here is the head of the 
Marshall-plan administration in Feb- 
ruary saying that “the year-old Republic 
cf Korea offers impressive proof that 
the Marshall plar. is indeed a potent 
weapon for peace,” and just a few days 
later saying, “It is my real fear that the 


point will be reached in the not-too- 


distant future where our aid would make 
no further net contribution to the wel- 
fare of the people of Korea.” y 

Mr. President, the same kind of mis- 
leading information which covers so 
many other aspects of the Marshall plan 
convinces me this new effort to silence 
criticism and debate, and to reimpose 


„once and for all the shackles of secret 
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diplomacy from the top down on the 
members of both political parties and on 
the American people, is political from 
one end to the other. 

The kind of bipartisanship which our 
so-called statesmen are now trying to 
force upon us permanently is clearly re- 
vealed in the President's speech to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Culture Organizations, whose mem- 
bership called on him at the White 
House, that— 

We have another program coming up that 
will be somewhat similar to that of 1948. 


We have given away in foreign aid a 
sum slightly in excess of a hundred bil- 
lion dollars since 1914, more than $35,- 
000,000,000 of it since the end of the 
war. There have been the British loan, 
the Marshall plan, the North Atlantic 
Pact, the Export-Import Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and all the 
other schemes, but this is the President 
of the United States telling us what is 
to occur in the future under the bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. He said: 

We have another program coming up that 
will be somewhat similar to that of 1948. 

This time, we are trying to elect a Con- 
gress that believes in international coopera- 
tion, wholeheartcdly—a Congress that be- 
lieves the welfare of the United States de- 
mands a continuing foreign policy that takes 
into consideration the whole globe, instead 
of just one country or one district or one 
State. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEM. Are we to understand, 
from that, that Mr. Truman will support 
Republican Members of Congress for re- 
election who support his so-called bipar- 
tisan foreign policy? 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator comes 
from Missouri, does he not, where the 
Pendergast gang operates? That is 
where the President got his training, so 
I will let the Senator draw his own con- 
clusions. 

And what about the attitude of our 
so-called Republican bipartisan repre- 
sentative, Mr. Dulles? Let us bring out 
both sides, Mr. Dulles has just published 
a new book called War and Peace, in 
which he clearly reveals what kind of 
bipartisanism he wants to anchor upon 
us. This is the same Dulles who was 
appointed Senator to fill an interim 
term. He was the man who attended one 
of the conferences in London under the 
bipartisan foreign policy, and said on the 
floor of the Senate that they debated 
whether or not they would tell the Amer- 
ican people the truth, and he said he 
was glad to report that they decided to 
tell the American people the truth. Am 
I to take my bipartisan politics from a 
man who has to hold a discussion on 
whether or not the American people are 
entitled to be told the truth? 

I now wish to read from Mr. Dulles’ 
book, War and Peace, as to how he is 
going to deal with us if we are not bi- 
partisans. 

He says: 

If the leaders of the opposition party re- 
fuse at this critical time, as a matter of 
partisan advantage, to accept a bona fide offer 
to make foreign policies cooperatively, so that 
those policies can command unity at home 
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and attract adherence abroad, then those 
who take that position ought to be repu- 
diated at the polls, Refusal by the admin- 
istration to make such a bona fide offer ought 
to insure a like fate. 


Mr. President, there are those who con- 
tinue to deride my position and to smear 
my efforts to bring these facts before the 
American people, and ofttimes I am pic- 
tured as a “lone wolf” going my own way, 
representing no one else’s interests and 
ideas but own own, and I know of no bet- 
ter time than now to correct this illu- 
sion. All one needs to do is to visit my 
office and look over my correspondence 
to discover that I am speaking for the 
majority of people in my own home State 
of Indiana, and increasingly, as this bi- 
partisan fund continues to be exposed, 
I find I also am speaking for vast num- 
bers of my fellow Americans from such 
States as California, Washington, IIli- 
nois, Massachusetts, New York, and 
many others. And what is more, Mr. 
President; I am proud I have the priv- 
ilege to fight for those whose allegiance 
to America still remains their primary 
duty and concern. I am also willing, Mr. 
President, to pay whatever price is neces- 
sary to continue to represent these folks, 
even to the extent of being purged by 
Mr. Dulles. 

Think of it, Mr. President, think of the 
utter hypocrisy of Mr. Dulles, who was 
repudiated at the polls, double-crossed by 
his so-called bipartisan partners, who 
has been appointed as policy maker in 
the State Department without any need 
of confirmation by the Senate and who 
now orders from his ivory tower a purge 
of the opposition. 

Mr. President, is this not sufficient 
proof to shock the American people into 
a realization of the fact that this last- 
ditch bipartisan appeal of desperation is 
designed to cover up all that has hap- 
pened to America and to force us into line 
as “goose steppers” in thought and prac- 
tice, behind the procession of interna- 
tionalist schemes that are leading to our 
suicide. 

Because this is my conviction I shall 
consider these remarks as merely pre- 
liminary to my discussion of how ECA 
originated, what it has done and con- 
tinues to do, and where it is leading us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak briefly in support of the 
pending measure, the Economic Cooper- 
ation Act of 1950. A few days ago the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cow- 
NALLY], the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
stated the case of the ECA thoroughly 
and adequately. As the Senate well 
knows, this is the third time in 3 years 
this matter has been before the Senate, 
and the factual background and the rea- 
sons for it I think have been presented 
and discussed at great length. I wish to 
take only a few moments to make a few 
observations about it, and not to reiterate 
the facts, or accomplishments, or the 
major arguments supporting the 
program, 

In certain important aspects the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act has been very 
successful, So far as industrial produc- 
tion is concerned, the results may well be 
characterized, as Mr. Hoffman said, as 
“a near miracle.” The figures on agri- 
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cultural production are impressive, and 
the internal financial stability of the 
participating countries has improved. 
In most of the countries inflation has 
been slowed down, if not eliminated. 
Exports have gone up, and the dollar 
earnings of the countries hgve risen very 
substantially. 

I was interested in the remarks of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] with 
regard to the present status of Great 
Britain. If I recall correctly, he opposed 
the ECA when the gold reserves of Great 
Britain were not so great as they are 
today, and when her economic condition 
Was not nearly so prosperous as it is 
today. I think there is much remaining 
to be done to bring it back to a really 
prosperous state. 

But I am somewhat confused over the 
Senator’s reasoning. It seems to me the 
fact that Britain has made some progress 
in balancing her internal budget, in re- 
establishing a relatively small gold re- 
serve, would be an accomplishment in 
which we could take great encourage- 
ment. It certainly should not now be 
interpreted in itself as a reason for con- 
demning this program. I take great 
pride and great pleasure and some en- 
couragement from the fact that Britain 
has made progress. Certainly we should 
not proceed on the basic assumption that 
whenever a country begins to make 
progress, therefore we ought to punish 
it by removing what little assistance is 
being offered to it through the ECA 
program. 

While it is true that six-hundred-odd 
million dollars is a large sum of money 
from one point of view, it is not such a 
great sum from the point of view of a 
whole national economy. It does fur- 
nish certain foreign exchange—that is 
dollars—which is extremely important to 
their balance of payments. 

The Senator from Indiana, of course, 
is very vigorous in his expression. He 
said he was regarded as a lone wolf. 
When I observe the vigor of his expres- 
sion and vitality, while I agree that he 
is a wolf, I do not know how lonely he 
is. He is more wolfish than he is lonely, 
I think. 

As a result of these developments in 
the foreign countries, the living stand- 
ards of the western European partici- 
pants have risen and have served to halt, 
at least temporarily, the progress of com- 
munism in that area. Mr. Hoffman has 
said that to stop dollar aid at this time 
would mean catastrophe in Europe and 
severe dislocations for the United States. 
One can agree with this conclusion, as 
I do, and support the extension of the 
ECA, and I express disappointment that 
this program has not been more success- 
ful toward the achievement of a proper 
long-term goal. 

I supported this program in 1948 with 
genuine enthusiasm, because at that 
time I believed that the Europeans, with 
some leadership from our Government, 
had a unique opportunity to create a 
unified, strong Europe out of the chaos 
following the war. I believed then, as 
I believe now, that if we had made the 
federation of western European states 
the principal objective of our policy in 
Europe, we would today be on our way 
to its achievement. 
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As the Members of this body are well 
aware, I attempted in 1948, and again in 
1949, to persuade the Senate to adopt 
a statement of policy in this legislation 
supporting the political and economic 
unification of Europe. This body, influ- 
enced to a great degree I believe by the 
attitude of the Department of State, re- 
fused to accept this declaration of policy. 
Today, the success of the ECA in raising 
the living standards of western Europe 
has, to a large degree, removed the com- 
pelling incentives toward European uni- 
fication, although paradoxically the ECA 
now recognizes the necessity for 
unification. 

The ECA, particularly Mr. Hoffman, 
now recognize the necessity for unifica- 
tion. My criticism on that point at this 
time is not toward Mr. Hoffman’s pres- 
ent attitude with respect to it, but as 
to the timing of his conversion. While 
I am still strongly for federation of 
Europe, regretfully I must say that I 
think when the patients were sick, that 
is, 2 or 3 years ago, was the time 
when there was a unique opportunity 
to persuade them to move toward the 
federation of Europe. They were then 
receptive, and the necessity was much 
greater at that time than it is now. The 
very fact that, as Mr. Hoffman has said, 
this near miracle“ has occurred with 
regard to their economic improvement, 
their success, has removed the principal 
incentive toward the long-term solution 
of their problem, which I still believe 
permanently lies along the road of the 
federation of these states. I simply am 
more persuaded than ever that that is 
the true policy and the true objective 
the European states should seek to 
achieve. 

This year in the committee I offered 
and the committee adopted an amend- 
ment providing for the utilization of as 
much as possible of the counterpart 
funds for the promotion of transfer- 
ability of currencies and the economic 
integration of the Furopean partici- 
pants. I may again observe that last 
year one amendment I offered was pre- 
cisely for that purpose, but it was re- 
jected. I think at that time we could 
have achieved much more, because we 
had at that time more money to dis- 
pose of, and the pattern in the trade 
and political fields in Europe was not 
so firm as it now is. 

In trying to assess this program, I 
doubt that it can be said that we have 
done more in the expenditure of approxi- 
mately 510,000, 000, 0 than to buy 
time. I do not minimize, of course, the 
importance of the time we have bought. 
It may well be that it is worth the cost, 
and having entered upon this program 
we cannot afford at this time to aban- 
don it. We cannot afford to abandon 
it now because we have as yet developed 
no effective alternative. 

Members of this body, within the last 
day or so, have complained about the 
lack of attention in the debates on this 
bill. I feel that that indifference re- 
sults from the fact that no one really 
believes that the limited objectives of 
the present legislation hold any hope 
for a real solution to the problems of 
Europe, together with the fact that 
existing legislation, practically the same 
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legislation, has been discussed before at 
great length in the past years. 

Mr. President, I should like to suggest 
that as one alternative the Committee 
on Foreign Relations give serious consid- 
eration immediately to the passage of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 57. This 
resolution simply calls for a convention 
of the democratic countries of the At- 
lantic area to explore the possibilities of 
developing a closer association of their 
respective countries. I feel that such 
an investigation and discussion would 
arouse the interest and enthusiasm of 
these countries and help develop a much 
sounder basis for our continued coop- 
eration. 

I am unable to understand why our 
country, which has benefited so enor- 
mously from the practical application 
of the federal principle of government, 
should be so reluctant either to urge it 
upon the Europeans, who need it so 
badly, or to explore the possibility of 
applying the principle on a broader basis 
in the Atlantic area with our own par- 
ticipation. 

A further suggestion that I feel is 
worthy of serious consideration by the 
Senate is the enlargement and strength- 
ening of our program of information. 
I joined our colleague the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] in the 
submission of a resolution a short time 
ago on this subject. I am in thorough 
accord with the idea that our whole in- 
formation program is deficient in every 
respect. I have noticed, however, that, 
instead of increasing the appropriation 
for this program, the committee in the 
House of Representatives has recently 
cut the appropriation by almost 10 
percent, reducing it to approximately 
$34,000,000. When this sum is compared 
to that which we spend on the armed 
forces or in the economic-assistance pro- 
gram, it seems to me obvious that it is 
much too small. 

There is one particular activity within 
this program which I believe should be 
strengthened. I refer to the exchange- 
of-persons program. This program, I 
believe, over a long period, can con- 
tribute enormously to the understanding 
and better relations among the 17 par- 
ticipating countries. I may say that 
among those 17 countries are all the 
Marshall-plan countries, I believe, with 
two exceptions, Such a program would 
be valuable even though we had enough 
vision and intelligence to develop an 
effective United Nations or an effective 
Atlantic Union. But since we have 
made so little progress toward the de- 
velopment of governmental machinery 
in the international field, I think it is 
all the more important that we stress 
programs which may bring about better 
relations through the individual contacts 
of the citizens of the respective coun- 
tries. It may well be that this approach 
is a necessary precedent to the develop- 
ment of an effective United Nations or 
Atlantic Union. 

I wish to remind the Senate that this 
program was authorized in 1946; and in 
the last academic year, beginning in 
September and October of 1949, it al- 
ready has resulted in over 1,800 ex- 
changes of students. More than 800 of 
them were American young men and 
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women, among them some of the finest 
we have—in fact, I think the cream of 
the crop—who visited various foreign 
countries. Moreover, approximately 600 
foreigners have come to this country, 
and about 600 other foreigners are at- 
tending American schools abroad. That 
is merely the beginning of the program, 
in its first year. 

In connection with that program we 
are utilizing foreign credits from the sale 
abroad of surplus United States prop- 
erty which cannot be converted into dol- 
lars. Assuming that such credits could 
be vcouverted into dollars—although of 
course they cannot be—they are the 
equivalent of $7,000,000. However, it 
costs the United States Treasury, in terms 
of dollars, only approximately $600,000 
for the payment of supplementary funds 
for this program for the coming year. 
When this program is compared with the 
various other programs, even the ECA 
program, now under consideration by the 
Senate, I can think of no other program 
of equal possibilities in this field which 
could be carried on at so small a cost 
to American taxpayers. 

After all, Mr. President, the ultimate 
objective of the ECA is a better world 
and a more stable family of nations who 
will be better able to protect and defend 
themselves. So the objective of the ECA 
program of $3,000,000,000-plus is exactly 
the same as the objective of this pro- 
gram for the exchange of persons. I 
venture the statement, in accordance with 
my belief, that by means of this ex- 
change-of-persons program there is more 
hope for improvement in international 
relations and in the international situa- 
tion than there is in connection with or 
under any other program we have un- 
dertaken. 

In any case, Mr. President, we do know 
that efforts toward international organi- 
zations have not been successful. I think 
it cannot be denied that a large-scale 
exchange of students, professors, and 
technical persons will contribute to the 
basic understanding and friendship 
which is all-iinportant to a peaceful 
world. Mr, President, I would go so far 
as to say that I believe that a small part 
of the funds we are authorizing under 
the present ECA bill could well be spent, 
and would more effectively be spent, in 
increasing the flow of students, profes- 
sors, and research scholars among the 
several nations. 

Of course, in this measure we are au- 
thorizing supplemental funds under what 
is known as the point 4 program, which 
also has precisely the same objective as 
the program regarding the exchange of 
such persons, 

Mr. President, I have prepared a state- 
ment with regard to a suggestion which 
does not directly concern the authoriza- 
tion under the pending ECA bill, but it 
is an extremely important consideration 
for the ECA, with regard to assisting the 
foreign countries to improve their dollar 
balances. It is a discussion of the possi- 
bilities of increasing tourism through the 
use of counterpart funds in the various 
foreign countries. 

In my own travels—and I also have 
noticed this in talking with others who 
have traveled—one of the principal 
bottlenecks in this field is the lack of 
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adequate accommodations for American 
tourists in many of the foreign countries. 
I speak particularly, for instance, of a 
great city such as Istanbul, which could 
be an enormous source of dollar earnings 
if there were adequate hotel facilities 
there. However, there is only one small 
hotel there which is considered first rate, 
sufficiently clean, and otherwise suitable; 
in all that huge city there is only one 
small hotel which is available to tran- 
sients who visit that city, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult for them to obtain reser- 
vations in that hotel. So, I think a great 
opportunity to use counterpart funds— 
that is, foreign currency or local cur- 
rency funds which result from the spend- 
ing of American dollars in the first 
place—has been overlooked. In my 
opinion, this field already is the largest 
single source of dollar earnings for for- 
eign countries. Certainly it is the easiest 
one to use and the one which least de- 
pletes the resources of those countries. 
Altogether, and all in all, I think it is a 
particularly important aspect of the pro- 
gram which should be emphasized. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement on 
this subject, which I believe would be very 
useful if the ECA would study it and take 
it to heart; and also it will be very in- 
formative to all Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement appears in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, under the appropriate 
heading.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, Mr. 
President, I feel that certainly the Sen- 
ate will not at this late date in any man- 
ner abandon the program authorized by 
the existing ECA legislation. I also hope 
the Senate will not adopt any amend- 
ments which will seriously reduce the 
amounts proposed to be authorized. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I re- 
gret exceedingly that it was necessary 
for me to leave the floor yesterday before 
I had an opportunity to comment upon 
a most important event which occurred 
just 5 years before. 

April 25 is a date which I hope in time 
to come will be considered one of the 
most significant in world history. It is 
the anniversary of the convening at San 
Francisco, in 1945, of the conference to 
establish a United Nations Organization, 

It is not necessary at this time to re- 
count the heartfelt optimism which sur- 
rounded that occasion, or the disappoint- 
ments which have been felt since that 
time, 

There are many who will say that 
today the United Nations is at its lowest 
ebb. There is some reason for that view, 
for major activities of the United Nations 
are at a virtual standstill as the result 
of an obstructionist boycott by one of 
the major powers. 

I hope the present fortunes of the 
United Nations will not lead any of us 
to discouragement which may cause us 
to abandon that Organization, which 
was conceived in hope and dedicated to 
man’s noble aspirations for a world of 
peace and security, 
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I firmly believe the United Nations is 
our one best hope for peace. I believe 
it must be the cornerstone of our foreign 
policy, just as it must be built upon as 
the cornerstone for world peace. 

Our disappointments of the past 5 
years have been great, but they have been 
great only in proportion to the optimism 
we felt 5 years ago this week. 

Our experiences have been bitter, but 
they have not been fruitless, 

We have learned that the peace-living 
and peace-loving nations of the world 
are in the majority. 

We have learned who our friends are, 
and we have learned who are our enemies. 
We have come to know, and I hope to 
deal with, the problems of the peace. 

We have observed that where given a 
decent chance, the United Nations can 
succeed. From personal observations 
around the world—in Iran and in Pak- 
istan, for example—I can say that where 
the United Nations has been given a 
chance to function, it has worked well. 

We must now renew our dedication and 
our efforts to make the United Nations 
work, to make it the effective instrument 
for world peace and security that we 
foresaw 5 years ago at San Francisco. 

It will take tireless effort, and firm and 
patient negotiation. I urge that pa- 
tience and that effort upon the people 
of the world. I urge it particularly upon 
the people of the United States, who have 
been assigned by history a tremendous 
responsibility for leadership. The prize 
will be worth the price. 

As a concrete program looking forward 
to strengthening the United Nations I 
have submitted a concurrent resolution, 
in company with the junior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. GRAHAM] and the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
KEFAUVER]. 

Ours is not a sensational proposal. It 
offers no panaceas. It is a simple spell- 
ing out of concrete steps which this Na- 
tion may take in order to strengthen the 
United Nations within its present frame- 
work. It is evolutionary, rather than 
revolutionary. 

When President Roosevelt announced 
the United Nations Conference to the 
Congress and the American people in 
March of 1945 he predicted that the or- 
ganization then gestating would not be 
perfect and that its Charter would be 
subject to revision and amendment, just 
as our Constitution. The delegates at 
San Francisco wisely made provision in 
the United Nations Charter for a charter 
revision conference after 10 years of op- 
eration. My colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan, was one 
of the principal delegates at San Fran- 
cisco. We regret that he is unable to be 
on the floor with us at this time, by 
reason of his illness, We all hope that 
he may return at a very early date. 

We are now midway in that 10-year 
period, We have the opportunity to re- 
view 5 years of experience, and we have 
the opportunity of working faithfully to- 
ward our goal in the next 5 years, at 
which time such basic reforms as may 
be justified can be considered. 

For the present, it is our responsibility 
to serve, as patiently and as firmly as we 
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can, the hopes that were born 5 years 
ago at San Francisco. 

Mr. President, the Foreign Relations 
Committee has conducted hearings on 
the concurrent resolution of which I 
have spoken. I am pleased to say that 
in those hearings the resolution received 
the official endorsement of the Depart- 
ment of State, which speaks strongly for 
our hopes that the United Nations may 
be in reality, as it is in the wishes of 
millions of Americans, the shining cor- 
nerstone of our foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 72, submitted 
February 7 for myself, and on behalf of 
the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
GraHaM] and the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Kerauver], may be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 72) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas the United Nations is the world’s 
best hope for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace, security, and justice; and 

Whereas in the 4 years of its experience 
the United Nations has both demonstrated 
strength and revealed weaknesses; and 

Whereas in the light of this experience 
the United Nations can be made stronger by 
development of its powers, its procedures, 
its facilities, and policies of its members: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 1. That the Con- 
gress reaffirms its faith in the United Nations 
as the cornerstone of the international policy 
of the United States, and that the President 
be advised that it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the United States should cooper- 
ate with other governments for the strength- 
ening of the United Nations, by interpreta- 
tion of the Charter, by action taken or 
usages developed under the Charter, by sup- 
plementary agreements among nations who 
desire thus to further the purposes of the 
Charter, or ultimately, if necessary, by 
amendment of the Charter. 

2. That it is the sense of the Congress 
that the United States should cooperate with 
other governments in steps for the strength- 
ening of the United Nations, in particular— 

(a) “voluntary agreement to remove the 
veto from all questions involving pacific set- 
tlements of international disputes and situa- 
tions, and from the admission of new mem- 
bers,” Senate Resolution 239, June 11, 1948; 

(b) effort to achieve immediate member- 
ship of all states qualified for membership 
under article 4 of the Charter, to the end of 
making the United Nations universal; 

(c) elimination of the reservations made 
by the United States to its acceptance of the 
optional clause of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice; and acceptance by 
all states of the optional clause without 
reservations, so as to give the Court com- 
pulsory jurisdiction in legal disputes as de- 
fined in article 36 of the statute; 

(d) further development of the armed 
guard force and field service under the Sec- 
retary General in order to assure adequate 
protection and assistance to missions of the 
United Nations in the normal course of their 
operations; 

(e) renewed efforts, at a political level, to 
secure agreements for the contribution of 
forces and assistance under the provisions of 
article 43 of the Charter; 

(t) utilization by all members of the 
United Nations of suitable measures for col- 
lective self-defense under article 51 of the 
Charter as necessary to maintain peace and 
security; $ 
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(g) direct administration by the United 
Nations of certain disputed areas where such 
direct administration would contribute to the 
peace of the world; 

(u) passage of appropriate legislation to 
facilitate the provision of independent 
sources of revenue for the United Nations in 
addition to the revenue provided by contri- 
butions made by members; 

(i) support the principles of the United 
Nations Charter respecting fundamental 
freedoms; 

(j) preparation by the International Law 
Commission of the United Nations of an 
international criminal code and of a statute 
for an international criminal court; 

(k) carry out as far as possible, through 
the United Nations, the program of technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. LANGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to permit me to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. LANGER. Ido not yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I desire to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada 
-whether he is interested in presenting a 
unanimous-consent request to fix a time 
for voting on the Spanish amendment? 
Mr. McCARRAN. I am. 

* Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is a quorum call 
necessary preceding a unanimous-con- 
sent order fixing the time for voting on 
an amendment to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair states that the Parliamentarian 
advises it is not. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
not advising the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada what to do, of course, but, 
so far as the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska is concerned, I have canvassed 
‘the situation. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield, that 
I may make an observation? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska, if I have unanimous 
consent that by so doing I shall not lose 
the floor. I do not yield for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. LANGER, I yield for that pur- 


Se. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I may 
suggest to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada that in view of the fact 
that the rules do not require a quorum 
call in this instance, in connection with 
fixing a time for voting on the amend- 
ment, if the Senator would propose a 
unanimous-consent request, with the 
understanding that the Senator from 
North Dakota would not lose the floor, 
and if the unanimous-consent request 
were along the line suggested, I am not 
sure but that it would be agreed to, and 
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might facilitate at least the obtaining 
of an early vote on one of the amend- 
ments to the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
me, that I may make such unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield, with the same 
understanding. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
propose a wunanimous-consent agree- 
ment, as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on 
the calendar day of Thursday, April 27, 1950, 
at the hour of 2 o'clock p. m., the Senate 
will proceed to vote without further debate 
upon the amendment proposed to the bill 
(S. 3804) to amend the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, by Mr. Mc- 
Carran (for himself and Mr. BREWSTER) pro- 
viding for aid to Spain, and upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending or proposed 
thereto, including any motion in connection 
with the said amendment: Provided, That 


no amendment that is not germane to the 


subject matter of the said amendment shall 
be received. 

Ordered further, That the time between 
12 o'clock noon and 2 p. m. on said day 
shall be equally divided between those 
favoring and those opposed to the amend- 
ment and controlled, respectively, by Mr. 
McCaRRAN and Mr. CONNALLY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to in- 
quire of the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, since there appar- 
ently will not be many more speeches this 
afternoon or tomorrow, whether it may 
be possible to have considered a resolu- 
tion I have been interested in, namely, 
Senate Resolution 202. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am 
very sorry to say to the Senator that 
that would be wholly impracticable. We 
are busily engaged in the consideration 
of the pending bill, and we are trying 
to rush it along. It is a bill of the 
highest importance. I am sure the 
Senator from Tennessee will have an 
opportunity to call up his resolution, 
when we finish with the pending bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I merely suggested 
it, in the case the debate ran out and 
time afforded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It will not run out, 
if I can head it off. 


FLOODS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to bring to the attention of the Senate an 
unprecedented situation in the State of 
North Dakota. In that State, for the 
first time, we have unprecedented floods. 
For the first time we have more floods 
and more water than we have ever had 
before at any one time, in all the history 
of the State. 

I have here the Fargo Forum, pub- 
lished Saturday morning, April 15, 1950, 
on the first page of which there is the 
headline: Sheyenne threatens valley 
city; Red still going up in north.” 

For the purpose of showing exactly 
what the situation is, not only in North 
Dakota but in the neighboring State of 
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Minnesota, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in full at this point 
in my remarks. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the article be not clipped 
from the newspaper, but that the entire 
newspaper, together with the photo- 
graphs, be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the article will be printed in 
the Recorp, and will be referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Fargo Forum of April 15, 1950] 


SHEYENNE THREATENS VALLEY CITY, RED STILL 


GOING UP IN NORTH 


The flooding Sheyenne River was causing 
concern at Valley City yesterday as the Red 
River and its tributaries continued to rise 
in the northern Red River Valley. 

The return of warm weather yesterday 
hastened the run-off of recent snows. The 
Fargo-Moorhead temperature reached 43 and 
highs of 45 to 55 are predicted for the valley 
today, with south and southeast winds. 

Col. L. G. Yoder of the St. Paul district, 
Corps of Engineers, yesterday inspected the 
Sheyenne River and Baldhill Dam area near 
Valicy City. If the river should rise another 
18 inches, the Valley City municipal power 
plant would be threatened. However, the 
river stage has been nearly stationary the 
last 3 days. 

W. C. Lincoln of Fargo, resident engineer 
during construction of Baldhill Dam, will go 
to Valley City today to remain there until 
threat of flood to Valley City is ended. 

Colonel Yoder conferred with Valley City 
officials, at the request of Goy. Fred G. Aan- 
dahl, on the possibility of partially closing 
the Baldhill Dam gates to hold back any 
sudden run-off of water which would threat- 
en the power plant or other sections of Valley 
City. 

It had not been planned to close the gates 
at all this year, because the Corps of Engl- 
neers has not taken title to all the land which 
would be inundated should the pool level 
behind the dam rise much above the present 
level. The level could be raised a few feet, 
however, without endangering any buildings. 

Valley City officials were ready to aid nego- 
tiations for permission to temporarily flood 
affected farm land not yet owned by the Gov- 
ernment in order to protect the city proper, 
should the need arise. 

Gov. Luther Youngdahl of Minnesota Fri- 
day asked President Truman to allocate $25,- 
000 for flood-control measures in the East 
Grand Forks, Minn., area. 

Mayor Earl Enright of East Grand Forks 
said the money would be used to enlarge a 
dike to prevent present and future flooding. 

(In Washington last night, Pere F. Seward 
of the General Services Administration in- 
dicated money from the disaster fund cannot 
be used for such a purpose but is restricted 
to relief of distress and suffering.) 

The reading in Grand Forks, N. Dak., Fri- 
day evening was 34.8 feet, with a flood stage 
of 30 feet. 

At Oslo, Minn., in Marshall County, the 
river was within 1 foot of the top of the 
dike Thursday and sandbagging cannot be 
done because of the flat country. Frank 
Forbes, disaster chairman of the Marshall 
County Red Cross chapter, reported warnings 
have been issued to all people who might be 
affected. 

In Oslo, a community of about 500, resi- 
dents who remain in their homes will have 
to use boats to get supplies. If the river 
rises two feet higher, the entire community 
may have to be evacuated. 

Napoleon, in Logan County, where an over- 
flowing drainage ditch caused considerable 
damage a week ago, was in trouble again 
last night as snow, melting rapidly in the 
warm weather, sent the ditch over its banks, 
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Overflowing about 8:30 p. m., in 2 hours 
the water had covered Highways Nos. 3 and 
34, and surrounded several homes and busi- 
ness places. 

The ditch, three to four feet deep and 10 
to 25 feet wide, drains an area 10 to 15 miles 
wide. It empties into a lake a mile west of 
the town. 

About 11 p. m., however, the water began 
to recede. 

At Bismarck, Frank J. Bavendick, Federal 
meteorologist, said the Missouri River had 
risen to 16 feet there last night, but the ice 
cap was holding from a point near Williston 
to about Fort Yates in the southern portion 
of the State. 

Flood stage, he said, was 19 feet at Bis- 
marck and he explained we are approaching 
the critical point. Western North Dakota 
has had excessive snow, and high tempera- 
tures will bring a rapid run-off. 

The ice has moved out of the Yellowstone 
River, 20 miles west of Williston at the con- 
fluence of the two rivers. 

However, Bavendick said only shore ice 
was heaving on the Missouri at Bismarck 
and it was about 2% feet thick. He believes 
channel ice is considerably thinner after 
having “rotted” by higher temperatures and 
scoured away by the rushing current. 

In Fargo-Moorhead the Red went down 
1.8 feet yesterday to a stage of 19.93, less 
than 3 feet above flood stage, and the Shey- 
enne was down another foot in West Fargo 
to 12.69 feet. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the other 
newspapers which I shall present be 
handled in the same manner, 

.. The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. 
ample, a picture of the town of Mott, 
N. Dak. This picture shows that the 
water is halfway up the grain elevator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article headed “President asked to de- 
clare North Dakota flood emergency 
area” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, and that the pictures accompany- 
ing the article be referred to the appro- 
priate committge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the article will be printed in 
the Recorp, and tha pictures accompany- 
ing it will be referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the ee Tribune of April 19, 
1950] 


PRESIDENT ASKED To DECLARE NORTH DAKOTA 
FLOOD EMERGENCY AREA—GOVERNOR TELE- 
GRAPHS CAPITAL 
Gov. Fred G. Aandahl Wednesday requested 

President Truman to declare a flood emer- 

gency in North Dakota and make available 

all possible assistance. 

Aandahl made the request in a telegram 
to Pere F. Seward, community facilities serv- 
ice, General Services Administration, Wash- 
ington. 

Aandahl said the floods in the Red, James, 
Cannonball, and Heart River Valleys ap- 
parently are more destructive than in 1943 
or 1948. 

He added there has been heavy damage to 
property. The amounts and items, however, 
cannot be determined until the swirling 
waters recede. 

Critical areas Wednesday centered in the 
Red River Valley around Grand Forks, in the 
James Valley at Jamestown and in the Can- 
nonbafl Valley around Breien, Solen, and 
Shields, south of Mandan. 

Grafton, located north of Grand Forks, was 
100 percent under water as the worst flood 
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in its history struck the city, Associated 
Press dispatches report. 

Business was at a standstill, traffic was 
stopped except for tractors and trucks which 
are being used for emergency purposes and 
scores of families were being moved from 
their homes to the schools and other public 
places. 

An Army duck was dispatched from Na- 
tional Guard headquarters at Bismarck to 
the Grand Forks area. 

A National Guard spokesman said he re- 
ceived one report that some people, trapped 
by flash floods, were being taken off house- 
tops. 

Calls for help in moving families at Graf- 
ton were coming in at the rate of one a 
minute. 

The deluge now swamping Grafton is from 
overland water that has drained from fields 
and higher places to the west. 

Observers said the north branch of the 
Park River north of the city was leaving its 
banks and that water from it would soon 
reach town. 

Jamestown eyed the rising James River 
closely. The river went up a foot between 
4 p. m. Tuesday and 9 a. m. Wednesday, but 
it was not flooding. 

The swollen Pipestem, which forced about 
500 families out of their homes at James- 
town, was receding slowly. If the James 
strikes it will flood the north and northwest- 
ern sections of the city. The Pipestem is in 
the southern part of the city. 

Telephone communications to Breien, 
Soien, and Shields were out of order. Sketchy 
reports indicated the Cannonball, which had 
caused much trouble in southwestern North 
Dakota the past few days, was flooding the 
area. 

The Heart, Cannonball, and Knife Rivers 
were receding in western North Dakota but 
were going up in some areas where they 
empty into the Missouri River. 

The University of North Dakota field house 
at Grand Forks has been converted into a 
giant dormitory for refugees. The rapidly 
rising Red hit a stage of more than 41 feet 
Tuesday night, 13 feet above flood stage. 

A. F. Hulteng, Grand Forks engineer, pre- 
dicted a crest of about 44.5 feet for the Red 
this week end. That would be the greatest 
height since the Red hit 50 feet in 1897. 

Boat crews evacuated 200 families from 
their homes Tuesday night and early 
Wednesday. An additional 100 families were 
taken from East Grand Forks, Minn. 

Federal Weatherman F. J. Bavendick be- 
lieves they have crested. The Missouri 
dropped 3.6 feet here Tuesday. Its stage at 
10 a. m. is 14.6 feet. 

The Heart was remaining about stationary 
at Mandan Wednesday. Its stage was 21.11 
feet there at 8 a. m. 

Highway travel between Bismarck and 
Mandan was cut off completely Wednesday 
night when a floodgate on a dike across US 
10 on the eastern edge of Mandan was closed. 

Water poured over the highway between 
the dike and the Missouri River bridge. The 
Heart has breached a soil-conservation dike 
southeast of Mandan, causing the water to 
rush out onto the flats between here and 
Mandan. 

The Heart is several feet below the top of 
the main Mandan dike system. The dikes 
were raised several feet last summer. United 
States Army engineers said Wednesday they 
anticipate no trouble with the Mandan dikes. 

The Bismarck highway division office re- 
ported it was investigating the condition of 
US 10 near McKenzie, east of Bismarck, to 
see whether traffic could be maintained there. 
Water is flowing over the road at that spot, 
near Steele, and at Jamestown. 

Cloudy, cool weather slowed the run-off in 
western North Dakota Tuesday. The sun 
was shining Wednesday but it continued 
quite cool. 


Then follows the headline 
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Though a heavy snow cover remains in 
the Heart River Valley, weather observers said 
if the rivers can get rid of much of their 
current high waters during the cool weather 
they may be able to handle additional run- 
off without too much trouble. 

The flood situation in Bismarck itself ap- 
peared to be improving Wednesday but travel 
cut of the city was uncertain at best and 
totally cut off in some directions. 

The Bismarck division highway office re- 
ported that water over Highway 10 has com- 
pletely cut off travel between here and Man- 
dan and in addition about 3 miles of the 
highway west of the town are flooded. To 
the east travel is possible but difficult. 

The McKenzie slough is still over the road 
there. Wave action is so high that cars must 
be towed through. A similar although less 
severe condition exists near Steele: Travel 
is possible both north and south of U S 83. 
Almost all other roads in this division are 
impassable. 

Bus line officials said their service is badiy 
curtailed. Busses from the west are still 
getting through to Mandan and then turn- 
ing around and going back west. An attempt 
will be made to get through from here to 
Fargo sometime Wednesday and the Pierre 
and Minot lines are operating. Travel to 
the southwest is still blocked. 

The Soo Line south branch train is oper- 
ating and the north line train from Wash- 
burn north. All Northern Pacific branch 
lines are still out of operation, 

Baker's Pond remained quiet Wednesday 
and Mrs. Ann McDonald, county Red Cross 
secretary said the flood refugees living in 
the World War memorial building were start- 
ing to move back to their homes, Of the 


70 persons housed there at the peak, only 


about 40 rcmained Wednesday. 

Mrs. McDonald said the Don Case and A. E. 
Slovap families were marooned south of Mc- 
Kenzie, and aid was being sent to them. 

Sadie Stohl, Red Cross case worker from 
St. Louis, Mo., was due in Bismarck Wednes- 
day to survey the help needed in this area. 

The Washington national headquarters of 
the Red Cross made an emergency grant of 
$50,000 Tuesday for relief work in 16 North 
Dakota counties and five in western Min- 
nesota, all declared disaster areas. 

The 16 North Dakota counties are Cass, 
Traill, Grand Forks, Walsh, Pembina, Stuts- 
man, Burleigh, Morton, Logan, Hettinger, 
Bowman, Adams, Oliver, Mercer, Sioux, and 
Grant. Tue five in Minnesota are Clay, Nor- 
man, Polk, Marshall, and Kittson. 

At Cavalier, the flood situation was at a 
standstill Wednesday. Tuesday the water hit 
the north side, rising to 6 feet. 

Bathgate and Neche, in the Cavalier area, 
are completely flooded. A plane piloted by 
Keith Gross of Cavalier took off from a high- 
way at Grand Forks to carry supplies to Bath- 
gate. 

The National Guard at Cavalier worked 
Monday and Tuesday nights placing sand- 
bags and otherwise protecting the town 
against water. 


Mr.. LANGER. Mr. President, I 
might add that the town of Mott, N. Dak., 
is perhaps 450 miles from Grafton, 
N. Dak. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the Fargo Forum of April 20, 1950, 
carrying on the first page the headline 
“Floodwaters cover all of Grafton.” 
“Situation 
remains grave at Jamestown and Grand 
Forks; Aandahl calls for United States 
aid.” 

I also invite attention to the stories 
and the pictures on pages 10 and 13. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
article may be printed in the Recorp at 
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this point in my remarks, and that the 
pictures be referred to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the article will be printed in 
the Recorp, and the pictures will be 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Fargo Forum of April 20, 1950] 


FLOODWATERS Cover ALL or GRAFTON—SITUA- 
TION REMAINS GRAVE AT JAMESTOWN AND 
GRAND FORKS 


The northern Red River Valley, from Hills- 
boro to the Canadian border, had flood 
troubles last night. 

Nearly a score of towns were flooded as 
the Red River and its tributaries, the Goose, 
Turtle, Forest, Park, Tongue, and Pembina 
Rivers climbed higher out of their banks. 
Surface waters from the spring thaw added 
to the flood troubles. 

At Grafton, a city of 4,000 some 40 miles 
north of Grand Forks, water from the Park 
River showed signs of receding last night 
after covering the entire town to a greater 
depth than the disastrous 1948 flood. The 
level dropped 8 inches in 1 hour, but there 
was still possibility of another rise. 

At Grand Forks, the flooding Red River 
passed the mark it set in 1948 of 41.62 feet. 
It hit 42.22 making the 1950 flood second 
only to the 1897 flood, when the river hit 
a 50-foot stage there. 

In the Grand Forks-East Grand Forks area 
at least 300 families have been exacuated 
from their homes, and the river is slated to 
rise about another 2½ feet by Saturday or 
Sunday. The NDU fieldhouse has been con- 
verted into a giant dormitory for refugees, 

The actual flooding in Grand Forks was 
confined mainly to the Lincoln Drive resi- 
dential area in the southeast part of town. 
The north end of East Grand Forks was 
hardest bit by the Red River, while the Red 
Lake River was flooding the point section 
of East Grand Forks. Most downtown busi- 
ness places on both sides of the river had 
to plug and put pumps into action to keep 
their basements dry. 

The Northern States Power Co. was sand- 
bagging its plant last night. The water was 
lapping at the power company’s outside coal 
piles. 

Army ducks, rowboats and moving vans 
were all working Wednesday to move families 
and their possessions from the threatened 
areas, 

The University of North Dakota, on the 
west edge of Grand Forks, also had its 
troubles, because the campus stream, English 
coulee, was over its banks. Water was in the 
NDU steam and power tunnels, and in the 
basement of the Phi Delta Theta, Gamma 
Phi, Lambda Chi and Pi Beta Phi houses, as 
well as several residences bordering the 
coulee. 

The stream overflowed the west end of 
University Avenue and the road was cut by 
bulldozers to give the water a chance to run 
off. 

At Oslo, Minn., right on the Red River, 
20 miles north of Grand Forks, the remain- 
ing residents were living on the second floor 
cf their homes. The ground floors of prac- 
tically every home and business place were 
under water. 

An estimated 400 of the town's 500 resi- 
dents haye moved out to neighboring War- 
ren and Alvarado, Minn. 


At Jamestown, while the Pipestem River 


was slowly receding yesterday, the James 
River continued to rise with no sign of a 
crest yet. 

City Engineer Erik Peterson said gages 
6 miles above the city yesterday afternoon 
showed a 24-hour rise of 1.3 feet. The flow 
over the spillway at Arrowood Lake dam 
reached 70 inches, only an inch below the 
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high mark of 1948's bad flood, and was still 
rising. 

The James was over its banks at two points 
in the northwest part of the city last night. 
Water was lapping at one wall of the city 
water plant, where sandbags have been 
readied. 

The Pipestem was down a few inches last 
night, with little effect on the extent of the 
flooded area. 

The Red Cross last night estimated that 
at least 1,650 families had been driven from 
their homes by the North Dakota-Minnesota 
floods. 

Several towns remained insolated from 
overland communications because of washed 
out bridges, highways, and railroads. 

Grafton was totally flooded early yesterday 
as water poured overland from the Park 
River and off fields. The city, however, was 
well prepared to keep the water out of vital 
buildings with barricades of sandbags and 
extra pumps. 

Business was at a standstill as Graf tonites 
could travel only in hip boots, or on trac- 
tors, trucks, or in boats. The business places 
also were barricaded. 

Through efforts of the Red Cross, 165 per- 
sons who had to evacuate their homes found 
living quarters in the Grafton central school. 
There was one large dormitory for the men, 
one for the women. 

Mrs. Stanley Wysocki, Walsh County Red 
Cross chairman, who has been on the job 
since 7 a. m. Monday without sleep, told 
the Fargo Forum everybody had cots and 
blankets, and the children were being enter- 
tained by the school teachers. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. sent 
an amphibious boat from Grand Forks to 
Grafton yesterday with four relief operators 
and emergency equipment, 

The water was 18 inches above the first 
floor level of the Grafton exchange, but the 
building was kept dry with pumps and sand- 
bags. The Grafton operators had prepared 
for the flood by putting in a supply of drink- 
ing water, food, and cots. 

Pembina, on the Red River at the Canadian 
border, was preparing for a damaging flood. 
The phone company had raised its equipment 
with jacks as high as possible above the 
first floor and sandbagged the exchange 
building. 

Yesterday an ice jam in the Pembina 
River, which joins the Red at Pembina, sent 
flood waters swirling into the Manitoba 
border town of Gretna. Half the town of 
500 persons was under water, and the water 
level was still rising late yesterday. Gretna 
is 14 miles u from Pembina. 

At Cavalier, in Pembina County, the flood 
situetion was at a standstill after swamp- 
ing the north section of the town and a por- 
tion of the south side, which included some 
business places. 

A few families had been moved out and 
relief workers were preparing for more water 
which they believed was coming. 

Bathgate, in the Cavalier area, is com- 
pletely flooded. A plane piloted by Keith 
Gross, of Cavalier, took off from a highway 
at Grand Forks to carry supplies to Bath- 
gate. The school for the blind was surrounded 
by water. 

The Forest River was down 2 feet at Minto 
Wednesday, but National Guard ducks were 
evacuating eight families stranded west of 
town. 

The town is cut off from rail or highway 
communication and Dan Moga, mayor of 
15 5 said farmers in that area were hard 

Water is on the first floors of many farm 
homes, he said, and the REA went out, leav- 
ing many without heat in Tuesday night's 
20° cold. 

Livestock is threatened, Moga said, with 
one farmer seeking help in moving a flock 
of sheep belly deep in water and unable to 
reach higher ground, 
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Power and water have not been cut off in 
Minto, he said, and the town is well situated 
as far as food goes. Rail travel was haited 
when a Great Northern railroad bridge 
washed out 7 miles south of town and the 
NP tracks west of Minto on the Grafton 
lino were washed out, Moga said. 

Farmers in the Neche area were in pretty 
bad shape, according to Mayor Howard Rist- 
vedt. Floodwaters of the Pembina River 
surged over the banks about 2 miles west 
of Neche and isolated several farms. 

Many farmers have moved into town and 
about 15 Neche families have moved to high- 
er ground from the flooded south side of 
town. > 

Neche is isolated and supplies are brought 
into town by a tractor and truck shuttle 
along Highway No. 18 from Highway No. 55, 
which is not affected, Moga said. 

All Missouri River tributaries were reported 
going down, though scores of homes and 
parts of several towns remained flooded. 

The Solen-Breien-Shields area, located 
south of Mandan, near where the Cannon- 
ball empties into the Missouri, was hit hard. 

The Red Cross reported 21 Indian families 
living in a Government settlement across the 
river from Shields were driven from their 
homes. They asked for tents, stoves, and 
food. 

Rural areas surrounding the small towns 
appeared harder hit than the towns were. 
Two houses, however, were reported carried 
away from Solen. 

One farmer and his wife were rescued after 
spending 2 nights in a truck. Their farm 
had been completely flooded. 

Traffic over United States Highway 10 west 
of Mandan was restored yesterday afternoon 
as the Heart River went down in that vicinity. 

The highway department reported, how- 
ever, it probably would close U S 10 near 
McKenzie and Steele, east of Bismarck, 
Traffic was maintained east out of Bismarck 
during the day, but trucks had to pull mo- 
torists through flooded spots near McKenzie 
and Steele. 

U S 10 remains blocked between Bismarck 
and Mandan. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Fargo Forum of April 21, 1950, bears on 
the first page the following headline: 
“North Dakota gets $400,000 in flood 
relief; waters still going up at crisis 
points.” 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the photograph on the front page, show- 
ing various buildings almost completely 
under water. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Recorp, and 
that the picture may be referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the article will be printed 
in the Recorp, and the picture will be 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Fargo Forum of April 21, 1950] 


NorTH Dakota Gets $100,000 IN FLOOD RELIEF; 
AIR SURVEY SHOWS FLOODS “STAGGERING” 


(By Gifford Herron) 


The sight of water sprawled for miles over 
the countryside, in some places an extreme 
distance from any regular channel, is stag- 
gering. 

It’s sickening to think of what that water 
does in terms of human discomfort, the 
damage in dollars, the delay it will cause 
farmers in planting their crops and the effort 
to be expended for rehabilitation. 

But such is the sight and such are the 
thoughts as one flies north from Grand Forks, 
where the Red River has spilled for miles in 
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places on either side of its channel, where 
other rivers emptying into the Red are doing 
the same and where water from melting 
snow, which fell late in the season, helps 
make one big lake, 

Starting north Thursday morning from 
Hector airport in a plane piloted by E. A. 
Skroch, I noted a tremendous improvement 
in the water situation in the area between 
Argusville, Gardner, and the Red River from 
last Friday, when I last flew over the same 
vicinity. 

Ot course the ground appears somewhat 
freckled with water standing in low places, 
Immediately after passing north over where 
the Elm River flows into the Red just west 
of Hendrum, Minn., the freckles increase, as 
they do again north of where the Goose River 
flows into the Red northeast of Hillsboro, 

There, too, the Red begins to widen, threat- 
ening some nearby farm buildings. And it 
isn’t long before the freckles change com- 
plexion, in that there are high spots of land 
sticking up out of the water. 

Approaching Grand Forks one can ses to 
the southwest of that city what appears to 
be a large lake. In over Grand Forks and 
there you see many homes flooded in the 
Lincoln Drive area to the southeast of the 
city, in the Minnesota point area of East 
Grand Forks and some to the roofs in north- 
western East Grand Forks. 

Between those two cities, the Red Lake 
River joins the Red to swell the latter as it 
flows northward. 

Looking north, northwest, and northeast 
from over Grand Forks one begins to see a 
sprawling lake, dotted with groves of trees, 
in which there still is considerable snow. 

Those groves, for the most part, mark the 
locations of farms. Too, there is the winding 
lines of trees, which is the only way you can 
mark the channel of the Red River. 

From 1,000- to 2,000-foot altitude, it gives 
the appearance of a placid lake. 

But swooping down to a lower level one 
easily sees currents cutting across fields, over 
and through roads, swirling under bridges 
and culverts, and gnawing away at the regu- 
lar entrances of those passages, foretelling 
more wash-outs, which will cost thousands to 
repair. 

Soon out of Grand Forks one sees the ele- 
vators at Oslo, Minn., 20 miles to the north. 
Flying over the town one can see but a very 
few buildings that aren’t touched by flood- 
waters. 

There's a line of cars and trucks on the 
road as it rises to the east. But a glance to 
the east and you see they couldn't go very 


far in that direction because the road dips- 


under water again. 

The Oslo baseball park would make a bet- 
ter swimming pool if the water didn’t have 
hunks of floating ice. 

North from Oslo the Turtle River flows in 
from North Dakota to enlarge the lake still 
more; then there's the Snake, the Middle, and 
Tamarac Rivers flowing in from Minnesota, 
each adding more and more water. 

One begins to notice ice cakes floating in 
the swollen water across fields. Then, as you 
near Drayton the flooded area narrows. 
There’s ice holding in the channel of the 
Red River. 

Yes, the river narrows, but the residents of 
Drayton have, to all appearances, a gloomy 
few days ahead of them, because that water 
following the Red is moving toward them as 
is more from the west and southwest from 
the Grafton vicinity, flowing in the Forest 
and Park Rivers, as well as across fields 
toward the Red. 

From Drayton north to Pembina, the 
countryside is fairly dry, although there is 
still considerable snow and it isn’t all con- 
fined to groves. Several deep cuts on side 
roads were visible. 

From Pembina we headed southwest to- 
ward Bathgate, along the Tongue River. We 
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weren't far from Pembina before a lake 
loomed ahead. The Tongue seemed to be 
going every direction but along its channel 
which was choked with ice. 

Bathgate is surrounded with water and 
there are some buildings flooded. The North 
Dakota School for the Blind seems to be on 
high enough ground to escape serious water 
damage. 

South along the Great Northern Railroad 
to Hamilton, Glaston, St. Thomas, and Au- 
burn one can see sheets of water moving from 
the highlands toward the Red River. 

Water is going over the railroad in many 
places, railroad ties have been moved and 
water in several places is flowing over U S 
81. 

One can see a layer of mud left by the flood 
on the streets of Grafton, which is sur- 
rounded by the dirty water. But there was 
traffic moving Thursday on the main street 
and on several of the side streets. But there 
are many homes and business places still 
surrounded. 

South from Grafton along the Northern 
Pacific over Kellog and Voss and then ap- 
proaching Forest River you see four pas- 
senger-train cars lying partially on their 
sides, with water going beneath the cars so 
fast it looks like a rapids in a river. 

We cut back from Fcrest River to Minto, 
where a low part in the south end of town is 
flooded and water is over U S 81. 

From Minto we angled southeast for Grand 
Forks over a continuous lake. After getting 
gasoline at Grand Forks we headed for Hills- 
boro, where we saw the Goose River flowing 
out of its banks, inundating some houses in 
the northeast part of town as well as en- 
tirely covering the city park. 

Then back to Fargo, where it was a relief 
to set foot on dry ground. 

From time to time during the trip we 
would see farmers feeding stock on roads or 
pulling farm machinery to higher ground. 

At one place a farmer was driving a tractor 
hauling a wagon, piled high with crates full 
of chickens, apparently headed for market. 


Waters STILL GOING UP AT Crisis POINT 

Declaring parts of the State an “emer- 
gency disaster area,” President Truman last 
night allocated to North Dakota $100,000 
from his emergency funds set up by Con- 
gress. 

The money is to be used for relieving hard- 
ship and suffering caused by floods, par- 
ticularly in the valleys of the Red, James, 
Heart, and Cannonball Rivers. 


Senator Mitton R. Young, of North Dakota, 


wired the Fargo Forum that he understood 
additional funds would be made available 
later. He said United States Army engineers 
would be conferring with Gov. Fred G. 
Aandahl on additional needs immediately. 

President Truman acted after Governor 
Aandahl wired him, asking the president to 
declare the State a flood emergency area and 
to make available all possible assistance. 

Along with news of the allocation came 
reports that the over-all flood picture is no 
better. 

The Red River is still rising at Grand 
Forks. 

The James is going up at Jamestown, 
threatening that city with even higher water 
than it has experienced all week from the 
flooding Pipestem River. 

Grafton, which had a respite early yester- 
day as water which swamped the town re- 
ceded, thought it was coming all over again 
as the Park River began rising swiftly about 
9a.m. But by early afternoon the rise stop- 
ped and the level still appeared stationary 
early last night. 

About a third of the city of 4,000 remained 
under water, including the whole west end 
and a few blocks in the north section. 
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None of the evacuated residents returned 
home, however, as it was not known whether 
the river’s next move Would be up or down. 

About 100 persons remained quartered in 
the schoolhouse and others were in private 
homes. 

The city remained cut off from rail and 
highway transportation. A National Guard 
duck yesterday took in blankets, water puri- 
fiers, and 250 pairs of hip boots. 

At Grand Forks, although the rate of rise 
had slowed greatly, the river hit a stage of 
42.88, almost 15 feet above flocd point. Ob- 
servers still maintained that a crost of 4414 
feet will hit there Saturday or Sunday, al- 
though the rise between 3 p. m. and 7 p. m. 
yesterday was only 0.07. 

Gen, Don D. Shingler, Army division en- 
gineer, and Col. L. G. Yoder, St. Paul district 
engineer, made an aerial and ground survey 
of the Grand Forks area yesterday as the 
city was hit by its worst flood in 53 years. 

City Engineer A. F. Hulteng said pumps 
were being used in most Grand Forks busi- 
ness places to combat seepage although the 
business district is dry 

He estimated that about 250 families had 
left their homes in Grand Forks and East 
Grand Forks with about 25 blocks inun- 
dated in the two cities. 

The Northern States Power Co. plant was 
being sandbagged, Hulteng said, but there 
was no danger to either the city’s power or 
water supply. 

“The crest won't make things much worse 
than they are now.“ the engineer said, al- 
though it may mean a few more families will 
have to move. Most people who will be af- 
fected by the 44-foot stage have moved al- 
ready.” 

The little community of Oslo, Minn., 20 
miles north of Grand Forks at the junction 
of State Highway 1 and the Red River, was 
all but isolated last night, according to Felix 
Mallinger, president of the community club, 
No. 1 was covered running board deep with 
water for more than half a mile to the east, 
but a few drivers familiar with the road 
were able to get through. 

The whole town was covered with water 
last night, over the first floors of most houses. 
Many residents had moved to the second 
floors of their homes or into the homes of 
neighbors. A number of women and chil- 
dren left to stay with relatives or friends 
elsewhere. 

Mallinger said many farmers in the area 
Were marooned and unable to leave their 
farms. A few beats were available but not 
enough, he said. There were reports an Army 
duck was to be provided but it had not ar- 
rived last night. 

Drinking water was being hauled from 
Warren, 17 miles east, Mallinger said. There 
appeared to be enough food available in the 
town. 

Still further north, at Neche, N. Dak., 52 
families were evacuated from their homes 
to escape the flooding Pembina River, Henry 
Schaler, Neche Red Cross disaster chairman 
reported. He said the west end of the town 
was under water, but the business section 
was dry. 

The water had begun to recede last night, 
but an attempt to dynamite ice jams in 
the river below town may be made today 
to speed the run-off. 

Downriver, where the Pembina and the 
Tongue join the Red, the town of Pembina 
was waiting for the floodwaters to hit. The 
town expects a hard blow. 

Jamestown was assured a flood worse than 
in 1948 yesterday as the James River con- 
tinued to rise at a rate of a half-inch an 
hour. . 

The spillway at Arrowwood Lake Dam 
showed a flow 75 inches deep, 4 inches over 
the level of 1948. However, the 24-hour rise 
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was 5 inches where it had been rising at 
a 9-inch rate for a few days previous. 

City Engineer Erik Peterson, after a flight 
over the area, said the ice still appeared solid 
in Arrowwood Lake. 

He said the crest, nearing Arrowwood Lake 
late yesterday, was expected in Jamestown 
about Sunday. 

In the city, meanwhile, the water in the 
northwest section was about up to the level 
of the 1948 flood yesterday. About 10 blocks 
in that area were under water last night. 
Few residents had left their homes, however, 
but many were expected to leave overnight 
and today. 

Water was flowing past the front of the 
sandbagged city water plant a foot and a half 
deep, Petersen said. 

The Pipestem River, which had forced 
about 500 families from their homes, con- 
tinued to fall. U S 10, First Street West, 
and the road to the State hospital were 
passable yesterday. 

Army engineers, checking the flow of the 
Pipestem west of Buchanan yesterday, found 
the flow had decreased from 4,180 cubic feet 
per second at the crest to 1,500 cubic feet. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the Bismarck Tribune of 
April 21, 1950, carrying on the front page 
the following headline: Red Cross fears 
at least 100 rail, road bridges out.” 

I also invite attention to an article 
headed “High on Haystack,” and to a 
photograph on the first page entitled 
“30-Mile Creek Lives Up to Name.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
item regarding the flood be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, and 
that the picture be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the news item will be printed 
in the Recorp, and the picture will be 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The news item is as follows: 


[From the Bismarck Tribune of April 21, 
1950] 


Rep Cross Fears AT Least 100 Rati, ROAD 
BRIDGES OUT 


President Harry Truman, Thursday night, 
allocated $100,000 emergency funds to flood- 
sťricken North Dakota as swollen waters con- 
tinued upward slowly in the northeastern 
part of the State. 

The money is to be used in the disaster area 
in and around the Red, James, Heart, and 
Cannonball Rivers, Associated Press dis- 
patches report. 

The allocation was made after Gov. Fred G. 
Aandahl requested the President to declare 
an emergency and rush assistance to the 
State. 

It was not immediately known specifically 
how the money would be used. Aandahl will 
confer Saturday with W. J. Tweet, St. Paul, 
representing the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and other officials on the situation, 

United States Senator MILTON R. Youne, 
Republican, North Dakota, said he under- 
stood additional funds would be made avail- 
able later. 

The flooding Red River's rate of rise in 
northeastern North Dakota slowed to a crawl 
Friday. Observers, however, predicted a crest 
of 44.5 feet will hit Grand Forks Saturday 
or Sunday. It was an even 43 feet Friday, 
15 feet above flood stage. About 250 people 
have been evacuated from their homes. 

The first livestock losses were reported 
Friday. A farmer near Manvel said he lost 
eight cattle and all of his brood sows. An- 
other in the same area lost all his pigs. 

Red Cross officials estimated at least 100 
highway and railroad bridges have been car- 
ried away by the flood. 
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Army “ducks” have been called into service 
to deliver milk and other supplies to flood- 
isolated towns. At Drayton, Assistant Post- 
master Donald Holler used an amphibious 
vehicle to carry mail out of Drayton and from 
Grand Forks to Drayton. 

A flood warning was issued for the Shey- 
enne River in West Fargo. The river is ex- 
pected to crest Monday or Tuesday in that 


on. 

The James River was still rising at James- 
town, flooding out more families in the 
northwestern and northeastern parts of the 
city. 

Red Cross officials now estimate about 600 
families have been flooded out by the Pipe- 
stem and James. 

Engineers reported a 5-inch increase in the 
James in a 10-hour period ending at 7 a. m. 
Friday 6 miles north of Jamestown, and a 
4-inch rise in the north part of the city. 

The Pipestem, which had been dropping, 
went up slightly in the southern portion of 
the city as it backed up because of the James. 

Water covers all floors of the crippled chil- 
dren’s school despite about 1,000 sandbags 
around it. 

An additional 2,000 sandbags were re- 
quested from Army engineers at Bismarck as 
an effort was being made to protect the city 
water plant. 

Arrowwood Lake, north of Jamestown, was 
expected to get the crest of the James Fri- 
day. The crest is expected to reach James- 
town in 2 or 3 days. 

Missouri River tributaries continued 
downward. The Missouri dropped 3.9 feet 
here Thursday. Its stage is now 10.5 feet. 

The Heart now is below flood stage at 
Mandan. The Cannonball River remains sev- 
eral feet above flood stage in the Breien 
vicinity, south of Mandan, and continues to 
flood the lowlands. 

Tents for about 40 Indian families who 
were flooded out of their homes across the 
Cannonball from Shields were brought from 
Camp Grafton to Bismarck. 

Red Cross officials Friday were trying to 
figure out a way to get them to Shields. 
Blankets for the families, now living in a 
school, were flown in Thursday. 

Bismarck’s flood appeared virtually over 
Friday as transportation opened between 
here and Mandan and the population at 
the World War Memorial Building continued 
to drop as flood refugees returned to their 
homes. 

City engineer E. J. Booth said the flood 
was all done and that all that remained 
was to wait until the storm sewer reser- 
voir on the south side dropped enough to 
allow the water from flooded areas to be 
pumped into it. 

Highway travel between here and Man- 
dan was restored Friday about 10:30 a. m. 
and practically all bus service was reported 
on time with exception of Mott and Killdeer 
busses which have not been running for sev- 
eral weeks, 

Travel on highway 10 was reported open 
both east and west out of here although 
motorists were cautioned to drive slowly in 
the McKenzie area as water was still over 
the road. Highway 83 was open both north 
and south. The flood between here and Man- 
dan had dropped enough to permit travel 
and it was also possible to get to Elgin via 
Highway 49 and also to Flasher. 

Rail travel was still curtailed as the North- 
ern Pacific is limiting its trains to two a day 
through Bismarck because of wash-outs west 
of Mandan. Trains were arriving from the 
east about noon and heading back in that 
direction about 6 p. m. A special shuttle 
service is operating between here and Man- 
dan, coming over about 10 a. m. and return- 
ing about 6 p.m. Many Bismarcker's living 
in Mandan and employed here are catching 
the early morning switch engine to get to 
work on time, 
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Mrs. Ann McDonald, county Red Cross sec- 
retary, said only 20 persons remained in the 
World War Memorial Building flood refugee 
section as dropping waters permitted return 
to inundated homes. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the Bis- 
marck Tribune, of April 22, 1950, bearing 
the headline Pembina Braces for Worst 
Flood. Pembina, N. Dak., is located in 
the northeastern corner of the State, and 
it is perhaps 500 miles from Mott, right 
across from the State of Minnesota. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
news item dealing with the flood situa- 
tion be printed at this point in my re- 
marks, and that the picture showing 
many tons of ice in the wake of the 
flood be referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the article will be printed 
in the Recorp, and the picture will be 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The article is as follows: 


{From the Bismarck Tribune of April 22, 
1950] 


PEMBINA Braces ror Worst FLooD—RAGING 
Rep at 45 FEET, STILL RISING 


Grand Forks and Pembina in the north- 
eastern part of North Dakota stood poised 
Saturday to receive a further onslaught from 
the swollen Red River. 

The Red Cross disaster chairman at James- 
town, R. M. Stoudt, said Saturday he be- 
lieves Jamestown has had its share of the 
fiood—the worst in the city’s history. 

Stoudt said a lowering Pipestem River in 
the south of Jamestown was compensating 
for the slight rise in the James and no notice- 
able rise in local waters was expected. 

An Official Red Cross report said that so far 
675 families have been removed from their 
homes in the Jamestown vicinity since the 
flooding started. 

Throughout the State the Red Cross esti- 
mated some 7,000 persons are homeless due 
to the flood situation. 

Flood conditions at Grafton and in the 
central and southwestern districts have 
ceased. 

All of flood-stricken North Dakota Satur- 
day was declared a disaster area by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Robert Brumett, assistant Red Cross dis- 
aster chairman, said that more than 13,000 
people have been affected to date by the flood 
situation in the Red River area of North 
Dakota and Minnesota. 

“Affected” signifies people whose homes 
and property have been flooded and those 
evacuated. 

North Dakota has suffered the most with 
10,693 affected, of that total, Brumett said, 
3,360 have been evacuated and 835 have been 
put up in Red Cross public shelters. 

A forecast of light rain or snow in the 
northeast section of North Dakota is expected 
to add to the rising river waters. 

Pembina saw the Red River at its doors 
Saturday overflow its banks. The flood level 
was 45 feet Saturday, 3 feet over the flood 
stage of 42 feet, Associated Press bulletins 
report. 

City Red Cross Chairman Nathan Myrick 
said Pembina expects the full brunt of the 
rampaging Red to hit the city by midweek 
and crest about next Saturday. 

Missouri River waters here continued to 
fall, dropping 1.1 feet Friday to a stage of 
9.9 feet. The Heart River and other Missouri 
tributaries are also dropping slowly. The 
Heart at Mandan dropped six-tenths of a foot 
Friday. 

At Grand Forks the Red dropped slightly 
Saturday. Its stage is now 42.97 feet. 
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Predictions are that Pembina will suffer 
greater flood damage this year than in 1948 
when three-fourths of the city was under- 
water. 

However, United States Highway 81 washed 
out near a bridge section south of Grafton 
necessitating supplies being flown in by 
plane. 

Relief for the destitute in the State is 
coming. President Truman has allocated 
$100,000 from his emergency relief fund to 
aid the State. 

Gov. Fred G. Aandahl is conferring Satur- 
day with engineers and representatives of 
the General Services Administration on how 
and where to dispense the emergency funds, 

Travel in the Bismarck area is struggling 
back toward normal Saturday, but it is still 
behind schedule or stalled in several direc- 
tions, 

The main line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way is back in operation and all four trains 
are expected to operate nearly on time. The 
Killdeer line is in operation but the Mott 
and Linton trains are still unable to operate, 

All bus lines are moving except those to 
Mott and Killdeer, which have not been run- 
ning for several weeks. 

The Soo Line south branch train left on 
time but travel to the north remains blocked 
by a bridge washout near Washburn and the 
north branch turns around at Washburn 
and heading back north. 

The Bismarck division highway office re- 
ports the main roads open. U. S. No. 10 is 
open both east and west out of here and the 
road block near Mandan will come down com- 
pletely Saturday. Water is still over the road 
at McKenzie and Sterling but travel is 
possible. 

On U. S. No. 83 water is over the road at 
Sterling but travel is possible. North Dakota 
No. 31 is open to Center and North Dakota 
No. 49 is passable to Beulah. Many of the 
roads in the southern part of the division 
are drying out, but the northern section is 
still bogged down in most places. No. 3 south 
of Dawson is blocked by a washout. 

Bismarck’s flood is virtually over Satur- 
day. 
people, were still using temporary quarters in 
the World War Memorial Building and they 
plan to move out over the week end. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that within the past 
2 days blizzards have been raging in 
North Dakota. In one town there is ap- 
proximately 16 inches of snow, which is 
something previously unheard of at this 
season of the year. The western part of 
the State is covered entirely by a new 
blanket of snow. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the Fargo Forum of April 22, 1950, 
bearing the headline “Speed up evacua- 
tions in Jamestown flood,” and ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in full in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Fargo Forum of April 22, 1950] 
SPEED Up EVACUATIONS IN JAMESTOWN FLOOD 

Families continued to evacuate their 
homes in Jamestown yesterday before the 
rising waters of the flooding James River, 

The city experienced its second biggest 
evacuation day, as 50 to 75 families had to 
leave their homes to the ravages of the flood 
waters. 

It is estimated at least 600 homes have 
been evacuated in Jamestown, with 650 to 
700 families on the refugee list. 

The floodwaters rose almost a foot. yes- 
terday as the James River carried more and 
more water into the city. The Pipestem 


Only 2 families, including about 20 
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River which had been receding, also went 
up 2 inches as water from the James made 
it impossible for the Pipestem to flow into 
the James. 

Water stood at nearly 4 feet high on the 
pumphouse wall at the Jamestown water 
filtration plant, a rise of 11 inches Friday, 
But, Erik Peterson, city engineer, said sand- 
bagging operations was keeping the flood- 
water out of the city system and the drink- 
ing water had not been contaminated. 

The crest on the surging James River was 
expected to be reached Monday, Peterson 
said. He also expects another 8-inch rise 
within the city before the leveling-off point 
is reached. 

Peter Murphy and Miss Frances Black- 
burn of St. Louis, Mo., disaster workers for 
the midwestern branch of the American Red 
Cross, are directing relief work and four 
Red Cross staff members will aid them, 

Col, F. M. Albrecht of Fort Lincoln, Gar- 
rison district engineer with the Corps of 
Engineers, spent Friday in Jamestown with 
Peterson on a flood survey. 

Things also were getting no better fast 
in themorthern Red River Valley. The Red 
at Grand Forks topped the 43-foot stage 
last night, and the river was still 1½ feet 
below the expected crest. 

The river is rising at a rate of less than 
0.01 of a foot an hour. No additional evacua- 
tions were made Friday. 

The Red Lake River at Crookston was re- 
ported rising at the rate of 0.10 of a foot an 
hour Friday night. The Red Lake empties 
into the Red at Grand Forks. 

To the north, Grafton was beginning to 
clean up its homes and business buildings 
as its flocd subsided. But at Drayton, which 
is in the same county as Grafton but right 
on the Red River, the river had reached a 
39-foot stage last night. It was within a 
foot of the 1948 record of 40 feet and going 
up at the rate of 2 inches an hour. 

H. R. Tisdale, Red Cross chairman at 
Drayton, told the Fargo Forum, “We don't 
expect the crest for at least a week. The 
water will have to rise another 4 feet 
before it comes into the town, but at the 
rate it is rising we don’t know what the out- 
come Will be.” 

Only one road to Drayton is still passable, 
Tisdale said an Army duck was helping 
drive 40 head of marooned cattle to high 
ground. He said it was necessary to swim 
the cattle to safety, but the water is cold 
and some animals are dying of exposure and 
overexertion. 

Tisdale said an Army duck was sent from 
Drayton to Pembina yesterday, which is ex- 
pecting a record flood. Pembina, however, 
was still dry last night although water from 
the flooding Pembina and Tongue Rivers 
were within 6 or 7 miles of Pembina on the 
west. 

Ploodwaters were dropping at Neche, also 
on the Pembina River. Henry Schaler, Neche 
Red Cross chairman, said he was hopeful 
that a crest had been reached. Water there 
had dropped about 6 inches yesterday. 

He said an earthen dike was thrown up 
on the north side of town. It was 2 feet 
high and was all but topped, but it kept 
the flood out of that part of town. 

Telephone communications with Oslo, 
Minn., which has been surrounded with 
floodwaters for days, were cut off yesterday, 
so that there was no information from that 
community. 

Flash floods of overland waters added to 
farmers’ troubles. Army ducks and Red 
Cross disaster personnel worked all night 
evacuating farm families and stock in the 


` Northcote, Minn. (Kittson County), area and 


an area 8 miles south of Pembina. 

Red Cross area disaster headquarters in 
East Grand Forks reported seven ducks 
working in the north valley with chief 
trouble spots in the area between Drayton 
and the Canadian border, 
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Grafton was recuperating from its worst 
flood Friday with the Park River stage at a 
standstill and overland waters that had 
completely covered the town rapidly receding. 

Most of the ground is bare and business 
places have reopened, said Mrs. Stanley Wi- 
socki, Red Cross disaster chairman. 

“We have half a road (U. S. 81) from Au- 
burn,” declared Mrs. Wysocki, and people 
who must come to town are using it.” 

Mrs. Wysocki reported that Minto was all 
right, although still isolated, and Park River 
and Auburn had no emergencies. 

The Grafton duck moved out to the east 
Friday, she said, to call at every farm in 
search of possible emergencies as Grafton 
residents began to clean up the flood debris, 

Basements were caved in by the flood and 
mud and damage is expected to be heavy 
in households. The first of the 100 persons 
taking temporary refuge in the Grafton 
school started moving back to their homes 
Friday, Mrs. Wysocki said. 

Livestock losses were reported from near 
Manvel, N. Dak., about 14 miles north of 
Grand Forks, where Leo Kinney said eight 
head of cattle and all of his brood sows were 
drowned. Raymond Kinney lost all of his 
pigs in the same area and Red Cross officials 
said there apparently were more unreported 
losses. 

After an aerial survey, officials estimated 


À at least 100 highway and railroad bridges 


have been carried away by the floodwaters. 


Missouri River tributaries continued 
downward, though many lands remain 
flooded. U S 10 between Bismarck and 


Mandan was reopened. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that the dikes 
around the town of Mandan, N. Dak., 
saved that town from destruction. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of the Senate to the Fargo Forum of 
April 23, 1950, which carries the follow- ' 
ing headline: “Jamestown flood toll 
running high; town hopes worst is over.“ 

There is another article in the same 
issue headed: “Thirteen thousand hit by 
floods; water down at Forks,” 

I ask unanimous consent that the pic- 
tures on the front page of the paper be 
referred to the Committee on Public, 
Works, and that the news articles re- 
lating to the flood be printed at this 
point in my remarks. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. without 
objection, the articles will be printed in 
the Recor, and the pictures will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

The articles are as follows: | 
[From the Fargo Forum of April 23, 1950] 
JAMESTOWN FLoop Tor RUNNING HIGH; | 

Town Hores Worst Is OvER | 
(By Lloyd W. Sveen) j 

JAMESTOWN, N. Dak.—Water-weary James- ' 
town caught its breath last night after a 
week of fighting the relentless rise of the 
James and Pipestem Rivers. 

The James rose hardly at all yesterday, and 
City Engineer Erik Peterson hoped the crest’ 
was passing through the city. 

But if the battle was won it was at high 
cost. Damage will be in the tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The total damage in Jamestown’s 1948 
flood was figured at ¢€50,000. Today twice 
the area of 1948 is flooded, including several 
sections which are built up now but were 
empty lots 2 years ago. 

Sixty-nine city blocks are under water, plus 
Jamestown’s three parks and other areas 
within the city which have not been sub- 
divided. The Red Cross estimates between 
600 and 650 families have been driven out of 
their homes by floodwaters, 
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The city water department figures 618 
residences and 23 business places, which in- 
cludes neighborhood groceries, apartment 
houses, duplexes and the like, have been 
flooded. That doesn’t include houses with 
basements filled by water from backed-up 
sewers. 

You can't arrive at a damage figure yet— 
you can only try to grasp what the slow, 
silent rise of the James and Pipestem Rivers 
have done to this city of 14,000 people. 

With Louis Cadieux, Jamestown photog- 
rapher and special correspondent for the 
Fargo Forum, I toured the flood areas yester- 
day, covering the hard-hit northwest area 
in a North Dakota National Guard duck. 

These powerful, ugly amphibious scows 
have performed heroically for Jamestown. 
They are water taxis grinding out errands of 
mercy, ranging from evacuating families to 
a trip to a flooded home to pick up razor 
blades a man had forgotten in his flight 
from the flood. 

You start to get the impact of Jamestown’s 
plight when you see basement after base- 
ment with windows opened. The water 
couldn’t be kept out, so windows were opened 
to equalize pressure against the basement 
walls. 

Despite this you see some foundations 
cracked, some smaller houses moved from 
their foundations. 

You see houses you know at a glance are 
in the $15,000 price range today with water 
up over the doors and lapping at first-story 
windows. 

You visualize the damage that muddy 
water is doing to carpets, furniture, plaster, 
furnaces, water heaters. 

Here is a picket fence with only the sharp 
points of the pickets above water. Fire 
hydrants are out of sight but you see the 
tips of street markers. 

You go by house after house, you lose 
count but you are told 350 residences in this 
northwest section are flooded. 

Cars caught by the river’s spread are aban- 
doned. So is a child’s kiddy car. 

Basement belongings are piled high on 
porches of many homes. Boats are tied at 
intersections. 

A man with rubber waders comes plough- 
ing down the middle of a street with water 
up to his hips. Both arms are full of bags 
of groceries held high—he is going home. 
He walks slowly, steadily, against the pull of 
the current, 

Tou see many ironic, many sad sights. At 
one house a garden hose is connected, as if 
the owner had been watering flower beds 
before the flood engulfed the lawn. At 
another house where the water had receded 
the entire lawn was covered with mud. 

The water is full of debris—planks, bob- 
bing barrels, logs, an occasional chair. 

You are told of one man who had been 
flooded out by the James three times. He 
sold his home and built a $14,000 residence 
where he figured he'd be safe—but the water 
is over the door sill now. 

The water from the two rivers, which con- 
verge in Klaus Park in southwest Jamestown, 
has damaged the northwest, southwest, 
northeast, and southeast sections of the city. 
The central business and residential area 
escaped damage except for a few cases where 
sewers were not plugged early enough, 

We saw water around a row of new houses 
near the bridge leading to the State hos- 
pital—some haven't been completed. Along 
U S 10 an implement company’s lot has been 
changed to a lake dotted with thousands of 
dollars of new farm machinery. 

The James is cutting across U S 10 with a 
strong current, threatening to carry away 
the embankment. Sandbags have helped 
prevent serious damage but Highway Patrol- 
man Donald G. McFarland has been watching 
it carefully. 

With the help of National Guard men, he 
is regulating traffic to put as little strain as 
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possible on the concrete and the roadbed. 
Heavy trucks are spaced far apart and are 
banned entirely at night when the road can't 
be checked. Only one lane of traffic is al- 
lowed at a time. - 

There is a lake in front of a drive-in along 
the highway. There is no business but there 
is an additional loss—just before the flood 
six loads of washed gravel were hauled in to 
make a parking area. Most of the gravel has 
been carried away by the flood. 

The river engulfed other victims. Furious 
sandbagging failed to save the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Home. The Washington School was 
closed early in the week, and a private sani- 
tarium was surrounded. 

Damage to the streets and park areas isn't 
known. At McElroy Park all buildings used 
for the Stutsman County Fair and the State 
Dairy Show were in the midst of a vast lake. 
The racktrack is a big oval of water. 

The still-to-be-completed swimming pool 
is filled. Klaus and Nickeus Parks are deep 
in water. 

The duck chugs on, running on wheels 
until the water gets too deep. Then it is 
shifted, and the propeller churns it through 
the water. 

Someone shouts and you see a man on the 
roof of a lean-to at the back of his house, 
The duck swings around, and he comes out 
of the front door, wearing waders and carry- 
ing a bundle of clothes. 

“I'm going to stay downtown,” he says. 
“I was going to wait until tomorrow, but 
there’s no one to talk to.” 

One passenger in the duck talks to Charles 
Maxine, Jamestown High School football 
player, who is driving the duck. 

Out of his excited jabbering Maxine finally 
understands what the man wants—he wants 
someone to look over the damage to his 
home and get razor blades he forgot in the 
bathroom. 

This errand is performed as casually as 
another, delivering a housewife and her gro- 
ceries to her home. 

-The crew of the duck—Maxine, Ronald 
Legler, Jim Altringer, and Ronald Johnson, 
all members of Battery C—are typical of the 
yeoman service performed by the 89 mem- 
bers of Company H and Battery C. 

Under command of Maj. J. E. McKenna, 
they operated three ducks, helped with sand- 
bags, and patroled streets. 

The helmeted, booted guardsmen are a 
familiar sight in Jamestown now. A guards- 
man is on-duty at every intersection which 
is blocked by the flood. He turns everyone 
back unless he has a pass showing he is au- 
thorized to enter the flooded area. 

Not only is looting prevented, but the 
guardsmen are invaluable in trying to handle 
the steady stream of sightseers. 

The Guard was mobilized at 7 p. m. last 
Sunday and has been on full duty since. 
Many members work all day, then take a tour 
of duty at night. They eat and sleep at the 
armory. 4 

Working without even the slight glamor of 
a uniform have been 100 to 150 Jamestown 
college students. On call at all times, they 
responded immediately for everything from 
hauling furniture to the hard, heavy work of 
filling of thousands of sandbags. 

And there have been scores of Jamestown 
citizens who have answered emergency 
calls—such as went out Friday when it ap- 
peared the city water works might be en- 
gulfed. 

Five thousand sandbags saved the plant— 
along with hours of back-breaking work. 

Water-plant employees James Coe and Ben 
Darby worked hour upon hour without sleep 
to direct diking and pumping which kept 
the plant supplying water to the city. 

Although it looked like the battle was won 
last night they weren't relaxing yet, not until 
the James starts dropping. 

Red Cross workers, headed by R. M. Stoudt 
and L. M. McElroy, cochairmen of the Stuts- 
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man County Red Cross disaster division, had 
a chance to take it easier yesterday. For the 
first time since last Sunday night there were 
no calls for help. 

Most of the flood victims were taken into 
private homes, aside from the 70 children 
taken from the crippled children’s home who 
are housed in the Knights of Columbus hall. 
The Red Cross has been taking care of about 
35 people, furnishing food and lodging with 
help of the Salvation Army. 

“The amazing thing about these flood vic- 
tims is the way they are taking the flood in 
stride,” says McElroy. “There are few com- 
plaints, their morale is high.” 

When the water recedes national Red 
Cross officials, headed by Peter Murphy, of 
St. Louis, Mo., a regional director, will take 
over the job of assessing need for assistance 
in rehabilitating homes. As of yesterday 59 
families had registered for assistance. 

While Red Cross officials are trying to assess 
damages, a representative of Gov. Fred G. 
Aandahl also is here trying to put a dollars- 
and-cents figure on damages. He is J. J. 
Walsh, of Bismarck, State engineer and sec- 
retary of the State water commission. 

“It’s impossible to arrive at even an esti- 
mate yet,” he said, “although it is certain 
the damages will be far above those of 1948, 
That is apparent when you realize the record 
flow of water in the 1948 flood was 35,000 
second-feet while this year it is almost 
doubled, 59,000 second-feet.” 

Meanwhile, with the river giving disaster 
Officials a breathing spell, the Red Cross has 
one problem it hasn't been able to solve, ac- 
cording to McElroy. We rescued a goldfish 
and can’t find the owner.” 


THIRTEEN THOUSAND Hır BY FLOODS; WATER 
Down AT FORKS 


Floodwaters in the north end of the Red 
River Valley continued their devastating 
sweep toward the Hudson Bay yesterday. 

The Red actually showed a drop at Grand 
Forks yesterday, the first in a week. But 
the decline was only seven-hundredths of an 
inch. Bad news came from Crookston, Minn., 
20 miles upstream on the Red Lake River 
which empties into the Red at Grand Forks, 

Crookston looked for trouble overnight as 
the Red Lake River started rising suddenly, 
It was reported a dike in the southeast part 
of the city had broken, 

Red Cross officials said 41 families had been 
evacuated before midnight and calls still 
were coming in. 

It was expected many more families would 
be forced from their homes before morning. 

It usually takes about 3 days for water 
at Crookston to reach the Grand Forks area, 
Unless the Red drops unexpectedly in the 
next 2 days, the Grand Forks flood will hit 
better than 44 feet despite the fact that 
the level was virtually stationary for the last 
36 hours. 

Red Cross district headquarters at Grand 
Forks last night estimated that more than 
13,000 persons have been affected by the 
floodwaters in North Dakota and northwest- 
ern Minnesota. 

Red Cross Director Ellis Rickey said latest 
reports indicated 10,693 North Dakotans and 
2,310 Minnesotans were affected and that 
many of those had been driven from their 
homes by the floodwaters. 

Presidént Truman Saturday allocated $50,- 
000 from his emergency fund for relief of 
hardship and suffering caused by the flood 
in the Red River Valley in Minnesota, 

Mr. Truman notified Minnesota’s Gov. 
Luther Youngdahl of the allocation. Earlier 
in the day Youngdahl had asked for $100,- 
000, the same amount that the President had 
granted North Dakota earlier last week. 

Handling of the $100,000 granted North 
Dakota was settled at a meeting in Bismarck 
Saturday. 

The State health department will handle 
repairs to water and sewage systems and 
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public utilities. The highway department 
will take care of roads and bridges. 

Attending the meeting were Gov. Fred G. 
Aandahl; W. J. Tweet, St. Paul district en- 
gineer for the General Services Administra- 
tion; C. J. Daly, Kansas City, division coun- 
sel for the services administration; and 
Robert Brumett, assistant Red Cross disaster 
chairman. 

The stage at Crookston before last night’s 
rise was 21 feet, 5 feet over flood stage. 
Flashboards on the new Otter Tail Power 
Co.'s dam 7 miles upstream were washed out 
at 3 a. m., Saturday. 

Capt. John Lang and 20 National Guard 
men were mobilized to evacuate families, 
with assistance of Bray Mercil, Red Cross dis- 
aster chairman for Crookston; Probate Judge 
Philip Anderson, Polk County Red Cross 
chairman, and Lulamay Stickney, executive 
secretary. 

At Grand Forks yesterday there were no 
new evacuations. Downtown business es- 
tablishments were hard pressed to keep the 
water pumped out of their basements. The 
downtown streets, though not hit by the 
flood proper, were nevertheless running with 
the dirty, smelly water ejected from the 
basements by the pumps. 

Serious danger confronted a 100-mile 
downstream stretch reaching to Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, however. There is a heavy snow 
cover north of the Canadian border. Tribu- 
tary streams are bursting from their banks, 
Rising temperatures foretell rapid melting of 
the snow. Jamming of ice in the break-up 
is another potential threat. 

Aware of these possibilities and knowing 
that the upstream flood is the worst in half 
a century, communities on the lower river 
were bracing for the onslaught. 

Pembina, N. Dak., just south of the Ca- 
nadian border, was getting its first taste of 
the flood Saturday. The river was at the 
45-foot stage, 3 feet above flood, and rising 
steadily. The outlying sections were inun- 
dated. The crest is not expected until late 
next week. 

Telephone communication with flood- 
stricken Oslo, Minn., 20 miles north of Grand 
Forks, was cut off Friday but reports from 
nearby Warren, Minn., indicated the little 
community was still in bad shape yesterday. 

Mayor C. E. Lundgren of Warren said the 
16 miles from Warren to Oslo was practically 
solid water. 

He said the Snake River, which flows west 
through Warren and parallels the Red for 
some distance north of Oslo, had merged 
with the Red until they appeared to be one 
river. Ninety percent of the farms between 
Oslo and Manvel, N. Dak., were under water. 

State Highway 1 was impassable for 5 miles 
east of Oslo to near Alvarado, Lundgren said. 
A half mile of the Soo Line roadbed east of 
Oslo was reported out. 

Earlier Oslo had been trucking in drinking 
water. Lundgren said he did not know if 
this still could be done. As far as he knew, 
the little community still had sufficient food, 

Meanwhile, the mayor said, Warren was 
having flood trouble from the Snake. He 
said the east half of town was covered until 
a recession Friday night. On Saturday the 
river mounted still higher and last night 
porearea part of the west half of town as 
well 

It then appeared to be dropping slightly 
again but Lundgren said more water was ex- 
pected from the east. 

Water last night was creeping into the 
west side of Drayton, N. Dak., but the town 
itself was reported in good shape, although 
with water on three sides. The Red rose 
from 39.81 feet yesterday morning to 40 feet 
last nigħt. 

Most of the trouble in the Drayton area 
was in the nearby farming sections where 
two Army ducks were on the job at 6 a. m. 
yesterday. 
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The ducks moved 24 head of -cattle stranded 
in farm yards to higher ground. The ducks 
will continue moving cattle today. 

Several boats equipped with outboard 
motors are available and it is expected a 
number of farm families will be moved today. 

Floods were passing in other parts of North 
Dakota. Traffic was being restored as roads 
slowly emerged from the mud-laden water, 

Trouble of an entirely different kind came 
hard on the heels of that caused by too much 
water. It was in the form of dust. Dust 
storms reminiscent of those of the 1930s were 
reported in a 50-mile stretch near Stanley, 
ið the northwestern part of the State. Visi- 
bility was limited to about 35 feet. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I invite 
attention to telegrams which I have re- 
ceived from North Dakota. I hold in my 
hand a telegram from Cannonball, N. 
Dak. That town is perhaps 450 miles 
from Pembina. There is an Indian 
reservation located there. It is next to 
the South Dakota line. The telegram is 
as follows: - 

CANNONBALL, N. DAK., April 25, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Emergency flood conditions this reserva- 
tion leaves approximately 75 Indian families 
homelec3 and creates urgent need for imme- 
diate passage Standing Rock rehabilitation 
bill, S. 1541, now before Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. Respectfully urge 
your personal intervention to secure passage 
this bill at early date. Understand Senate 
subcommittee on Appropriations holding 
hearing April 27 on Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill. Wish to again protest ap- 
propriations for continuance area offices par- 
ticularly. Aberdeen could use funds on res- 
ervation now set up for high prices personnel 
which are of no practical value to Indians. 
Last year’s expenses setting up area offices 
was included in administration funds of ap- 
propriations by establishment of area office 
not indicated in appropriation. For this rea- 
son agency Offices in North and South Dakota 
faced with serious shortage funds to con- 
tinue normal operation would appreciate 
telegraphic advice of action being taken in 
regard to above. 

JOSEPHINE KELLY, 
Chairman, Standing Rock Stour Tribal 
Business Council. 


Mr. President, they are short of money 
with which to maintain the agency and 
the schools. Yesterday, Mr. Oscar Chap- 
man, Secretary of the Interior, advised 
me that money would be found some- 
where with which to keep the schools 
and the agency operating. 

I now invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a telegram which I received on the 
22d of April 1950, from Mandan, N. Dak., 
from the Board of County Commissioners 
of Grant County, Carson, N. Dak. The 
telegram reads as follows: 

MANDAN, N. DAK., April 22, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Most disastrous floods in the history of 


county have destroyed and damaged 80 per- 


cent of bridges in the county. Roads are 
washed out. Farmers along rivers and 
creeks have suffered severe losses. Estimated 
damage in county $1,000,000. Due to un- 
precedented winter county road funds ex- 
hausted. Unable to replace bridges and re- 
pair roads, Can Federal assistance be se- 
cured. 
BOARD or COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Grant County, Carson, N. Dak, 
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I also have, Mr. President, a telegram 
from the mayor of Jamestown, N. Dak., 
which reads as follows: 


JAMESTOWN, N. Dak., April 21, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Resolution passed by the City Council of 
Jamestown, N. Dak., in special session irat 
20, 1950: 

“Whereas the city of Jamestown is now m 
great part inundated by the flood of waters 
coming from the James River and the crest 
of the flood has not yet been reached with 
500 families already forced from their homes 
and the probability that another 300 fam- 
ilies will be forced to move before it is oyes: 
Be it 

“Resolved, That we earnestly request o£ 
the United States Congress and all officers 
in charge of the Missouri-Souris division and 
flood-control project move to place the pro- 
posed Jamestown Dam into the N 
stage as early as possible.“ 

Which resolution was duly adopted by the. 
unanimous vote of all members of this coun- 
cil this 20th day of April 1950, and declared 
duly adopted by the mayor. 

Wo. F. SHARP, 
Mayor. 


I might say that upon receipt of the 
telegram, I introduced a bill appropriat- 
ing $10,800,000 for the construction of a 
dam at Jamestown, N. Dak. Congress 
had previously appropriated $50,000 for 
the purpose of making a survey by proper 
authorities. That survey has been made, 
and I understand the report is favorable. 

Mr. President, I also have a telegram 
from Grand Forks, N. Dak. Grand 
Forks is a town of approximately 30,000 
population, and is the home of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. The telegram 
reads as follows: 


On motion by Mr. Block seconded by Mr. 
Cummings, the following resolution was 
adopted by the board: 

“Whereas disastrous flash floods have en- 
gulfed and inundated hundreds of thousands 
of acres of rich agricultural land in Grand 
Forks County; and ' 

“Whereas every stream in this county has 
left its banks during the past few days, caus- 
ing very extensive damage to bridges, cul- 
verts, and roads, the exact amount of which 
damage cannot at this time be determined; 
and ' 
“Whereas the net result of these disastrous 
circumstances is reflected in grievous human 
suffering plus untold loss of livestock, grain, 
and real estate: Now, therefore, be it ; 

“Resolved, That this board assembled in 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., do hereby declare that 
a state of emergency exists in Grand Forks 
County; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in view of the straitened 
financial condition existing in Grand Forks 
County, the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment is requested in the tremendous recon- 
struction and rehabilitation program which 
must be started at once. 

“Dated at Grand Forks, N. Dak., this 20th 
day of April 1950.” 

E. O. Bry, 

Chairman, Grand Forks County Board 

of Commisisoners. 


Mr. President, I have a telegram from 
the Board cf Commissioners of Walsh 
County, N. Dak., which reads as follows: 

The Walsh County Board of County Com- 
missioners urge that you continue your 
efforts to secure aid through legislation in- 


~ troduced requesting $10,000,000 or more for 


the relocation and reconstruction of bridges 
and roads. We also urge that these funds 
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be used on township systems as well as sec- 
ondary roads. 
Boarp OP COMMISSIONERS, 
Walsh County, N. Dak. 


Mr. President, I have a telegram which 
I have received from Mr. Joseph Wicks, 
chairman of the Sioux County Commis- 
sioners, reading as follows: 

What information do you have regarding 


Federal aid for bridges and roads washed out- 


by this terrible flood? Pontoon bridge would 
do here if Army has any not in use. 


Mr. President, I have a report from 
Mr. Rowland, of the American Red Cross, 
who is thoroughly familiar with this 
situation. He stated to me that they are 
sending workers into the Jamestown sec- 
tion today to assist in the flood area. He 
said 500 families had to leave their homes 
yesterday. He further said that they 
are worried about the levees at Mandan, 
and if they go out, it will be the worst 
flood in that section in the history of the 
town. 

I might add, Mr. President, that those 
levees were built so well that they have 
not gone out. I congratulate the Corps 
of Army Engineers for doing such a good 
job. 

I have a report on the Heart Butte 
Dam, which was also built within the 
past 3 years. I read this report to show 
the value of dams which are built by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and Army engi- 
neers all over the West in the interest of 
flood control. Because of the fact that 
this dam was built on the Heart River, it 
saved the city of Mandan. The town of 
Valley City was saved by the Baldhill 
Reservoir. I consider the report to be so 
important that I shall read it in full: 

North Dakota’s two new Government- 
built dams, both completed last year, helped 
to save their respective communities from 
being inundated by floodwaters. z 

Valley City was saved by the Baldhill 
Reservoir and Mandan by the Heart Butte 
Dam, 110 miles upstream. Baldhill was 
constructed by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, and Heart Butte by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Mandan had the added pro- 
tection of a high levee constructed by the 
Army engineers, without which Mandan 
would have been flooded by the run-off from 
the watershed below the Heart Butte Dam. 

Reclamation Bureau hydrologists hold that 
the Heart Butte Dam, 15 miles south of 
Glen Ullin, was instrumental in saving Man- 
dan from a flood which might have been 
about twice the size of the disastrous record 
flood of 1943, 

Flood conditions began April 15, when the 
melted snows began pouring into the Heart 
River and its tributaries. River and stream 
levels continued to rise until the 18th, when 
the peak of the floodwaters passed out of the 
Heart River Valley into the Missouri River, 
which has not reached flood stage so far this 
year. 

Floodwaters from the upper Heart River 
Basin were halted at the Heart Butte Dam. 
The dam, a unit of the Missouri Basin proj- 
ect, which was completed last December, 
formed a barrier to stop the tremendous 
flows. 

At the peak of the flood, Heart Butte Dam 
reduced the passage of water by about 24,000 
cubic feet per second and allowed only about 
3,500 cubic feet or about 15 percent of the 
inflow to pass into the river channel, which 
has a capacity of about 10,000 cubic feet a 
second. 

The of the lowlands in the lower 
reaches of the river valley and near Mandan 
was attributed primarily to the record flows 
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of the Muddy and Sweetbriar Creeks, which 
enter the Heart River downstream from the 
dam, and ice jamming near where the Heart 
River joins the Missouri. 


That is the great Missouri River, Mr. 
President. 

The heavy snow cover in North Dakota 
melted rapidly during the period of warm 
weather. The run-off roared unchecked into 
the Muddy and Sweetbriar Creeks and the 
swollen streams flooded areas on their way 
to the Heart River, which remained within 
its banks until meeting the tributary 
streams. The flows in the two creeks and 
other tributaries were considered to be of 
record amount. For the first time, the town 
of Almont on Muddy Creek was under water. 

Heart River became burdened with the 
heavy inflows from the two creeks and began 
spilling over its banks in the lower areas, 
flooding nearby river flats in its course to the 
Missouri, By the time the flood had reached 
Mandan, the river flow was reported to be 
about 28,500 cubic feet a second, exceeding 
the 21,700 second-feet flood of 1943. The 
ice jam downstream from Mandan blocked 
the passage of water and it dumped over the 
river banks onto the flats south and east of 
Mandan. 


Mr. President, every Senator from 
New England, the South, and all Sena- 
tors who are not familiar with conditions 
in North Dakota should realize what took 
place, and what would have happened 
without the protection of the Heart 
Butte Dam. 

Without the protection of the Heart 
Butte Dam, which held the upper flows 
in check it is believed that the flood flows 
at Mandan would have reached about 
40,000 cubic feet a second, or nearly 
double the record flood of 1943. 

K. F. Vernon, Billings, director of the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s Region 6, said 
it is expected that the peak water stor- 
age in the Heart Butte Dam during the 
flood would not exceed 150,000 acre-feet 
from the flood conditions in the Heart 
River Valley. The maximum capacity of 
the reservoir, he said, is about 428,000 
acre-feet, which therefore would provide 
for flood inflows of nearly three times 
the volume of the present emergency. 
He explained that the Heart Butte Dam 
operates with a “glory hole” type spill- 
way. This tunneled spillway, which takes 
the water from the reservoir through a 
stack rising into the reservoir, begins to 
allow the passage of water when the res- 
ervoir has reached a capacity of 75,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. President, I might say that one of 
the photographs which has been intro- 
duced in evidence shows the entire Heart 
Butte Dam and the spillways. I should 
like every Senator who voted for the 
appropriation for the construction of the 
Heart Butte Dam to look at that picture, 
because it typifies what can be done to 
save a community when the right kind 
of dam is built by the proper people. 

The dam is a rolled earthfill structure 124 
feet high above stream bed and has a crest 
length of 1,850 feet. 

Further flood protection to the area, made 
possible by recent Reclamation Bureau con- 
struction, is a 2,800-foot dike constructed 
south of the dam to keep floodwaters from 
bypassing the dam during high water and to 
protect State Highway 49. 

In addition to the provision of protecting 
from floods, Heart Butte Dam will make it 
possible to utilize these dangerous floodwa- 
ters for irrigation for more than 13,000 acres 
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of land when released to the river later in 
the summer. It also provides for retention 
of silt, expansion of recreational possibilities, 
expansion of fish and wildlife habitat, and 
other features. 


Mr. President, very fortunately for the 
people of the Northwest and all the 
States which were involved in the flood 
of 1943, the senior Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas], now the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, spoke upon the Senate floor 
on the situation in Illinois and some of 
the other States where conditions existed 
similar to those in the stricken States 
today. Because of the fact that I am 
introducing two bills, which for all prac- 
tical purposes are similar to the ones 
which were at that time introduced by 
the Senator froin Illinois, now the ma- 
jority leader, I am going to read some of 
the colloquy which took place at the time 
he introduced a bill to take care of a 
similar situation in five States, particu- 
larly in Illinois, so that there may be a 
clear, definite understanding on the part 
of Senators that what I am proposing 
to do now simply follows the precedent 
laid down by the majority leader under 
similar circumstances for Illinois and 
surrounding States. 

By reference to page 4919 of the REC- 
ORD, I find that on the 27th day of May 
1943, the Senator from Illinois spoke as 
follows: 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, I rise to discuss 
the conference report, with a view to sub- 
mitting a concurrent resolution. I do so be- 
cause at the present time devastating floods 
throughout the Central West and the South- 
west, covering some six or eight States, have 
flooded some 4,000,000 acres of land and made 
some 80,000 persons homeless. 


I might say that in Minnesota, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and portions of 
Montana, there is now an analagous sit- 
uation. We are not concerned today with 
Canada, which borders North Dakota 
and Minnesota on the north, where there 
is also a terrible situation. 

The Senator from Illinois continued: 

In my State of Illinois we have in the 


Illinois River the highest water known in the 
history of the State. 


Mr. President, I refer to the articles I 
have already put into the Recorp from 
the various newspapers to show that 
there is a similar situation in the North- 
west today. 

In 1844, the records show, the highest wa- 
ter previous to now occurred; and yet in the 
floods which have just reached their crest 
along the Illinois River, I am advised that 
the water is some 3 feet higher than it was 
at that earlier day. 7 


Again, Mr. President, I refer back to 
the articles I introduced to show that 
the present flood is breaking all records 
in the Northwest. 


The distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois continued: 


Mr. President, under section 5 which is 
referred to in the concurrent resolution, the 
Army engineers in making plans and specifi- 
cations for the rebuilding or the reconstruc- 
tion of any walls or levees along the Illinois 
River can replace such walls or levees only 
at the same height at which they are at the 
present time, or at the same height at which 
they were immediately prior to the present 
floods. That is exactly what section 5 would 
do, 
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The concurrent resolution I propose to 
submit— 


Which he did submit— 

would not only give the Army engineers 
more money to spend in connection with 
the flooded areas, but also would give them 
the immediate right to start their planning 
for the future, not in connection with what 
the height of the walls of the present proj- 
ects is or recently has been, but for any 
height they deem to be necessary as a result 
of the experience they have had in the 
presently flooded areas. This is probably 
the most important part of the resolution, 
but let me return to the floods in my na- 
tive State. 


Mr. President, I propose, in the bills I 
introduce, that the dikes and levees 
around the town of Mandan and other 
places be raised, if necessary, in order to 
prevent floods in the future, and that 
work may also be done from the appro- 
priations I am endeavoring to get the 
Senate to make. 

The Senator from Illinois continued: 

Mr. President, in Illinois alone, for exam- 
ple, we have 1,250,000 acres totally inun- 
dated. That means that probably 750,000 
crop-acres have been totally destroyed as a 
result of the breaking of the levees and the 
overflowing of the land. That does not in- 
clude thousands of acres of land on the 
prairies east and west of the Illinois River, 
where the water has stood for days, and in 
some places weeks, on the wheat, oats, and 
rye, and some of the corn which has been 
planted thereby destroying the germ of the 
plant which means that no wheat, oats, or 
rye will be harvested upon those lands. If 
anything is done at all, it will be necessary 
to replant those wheat and oat fields in some 
crops which may be harvested, provided the 
weather is favorable through the summer 
and fall. A 

Eleven thousand farmers are affected in 
Illinois as a result of this flood, The Red 
Cross is on the job doing its duty in connec- 
tion With the refugees. There are 11,500 be- 
ing cared for in Red Cross shelters in my 
State. This represents about one-fifth of 
the total families affected. 


Mr. President, I think I have made it 
clear from the newspaper articles I have 
inserted in the Recorp that the Red 
Cross is also on the job in the States of 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, and 
some of the other States, and that the 
President has already declared county 
after county after county in that area 
eligible for disaster loans. 

I wish at this time to read one of the 
bills I have introduced, But going back 
to what the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois said in regard to the inability of 
the people to raise any wheat, oats, or 
rye upon their land which had been 
flooded, I might say that of course rye 
cannot be replanted. Rye is seeded in 
the fall of the year. The result is that 
the rye is a total loss. But other crops, 
some late crops, possibly may be seeded. 
It is not too late to seed oats, barley, or 
wheat. So I have introduced the follow- 
ing bill: 

A bill to provide relief for farmers whose 
lands were inundated by recent floods 
Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 

the provisions of existing law or rules or reg- 

ulations promulgated by any agent or agents 
of the Government, the owner, lessee, ten- 
ant, or operator, of any farm land which 
has been inundated by flood waters during 
the calendar year 1950, caused by the over- 
flow of any lake, river, stream, or canal, caus- 
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ing the destruction of any growing crop or 
crops thereon, or causing the delayed plant- 
ing of any crop or crops on any such land, 
may, at their discretion, plant or replant any 
such land in any crop or crops that will ma- 
ture during the growing season of 1950: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of this section 
shall also apply to any farm lands on which 
the growing crops have been destroyed by 
green bugs: And provided further, That the 
crops so grown and produced on any such 
farm land shall not be governed with respect 
to the sale thereof by any existing law or 
rules or regulations made or to be made by 
any agent or agents of the Government. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized and directed to suspend 
all quota provisions and other limitations 
with respect to the production of agricul- 
tural commodities in any area affected by 
floods in 1950 whenever he finds that crops 
have been destroyed or plantings interfered 
with or washed out in such area by reason 
of such floods. 


Mr. President, that is the bill. I want 
to call particular attention to two lines 
in it— 

That the provisions of this section shall 
also apply to any farm lands on which the 
growing crops have been destroyed by green 
bugs. 


That language is put into the bill for 
the reason that sometimes, when the 
planting is very late—by this time most 
of the planting in the Northwestern 
States is done—but when the planting 
is late the crops are very susceptible to 
what are known as green bugs. They 
can destroy a great acreage in one sin- 
gle night. The green bugs can only be 
destroyed by another set of bugs, known 
as lady bugs. Sometimes when the sea- 
son is late, the lady bugs do not appear, 
and the result is that the green bugs 
have not been destroyed by the lady bugs, 

I send the bill to the desk for appro- 
priate reference. 

The bill (S. 3494) to provide relief for 
farmers whose lands were inundated by 
recent floods, introduced by Mr. LANGER, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, in fur- 
ther reference to the speech made by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Lucas], as appears on page 4920 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 27, 1943, 
and to show the similarity between the 
conditions existing today in North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Minnesota and 
the conditions then existing in the flood- 
ed areas of Illinois, I read the following, 
which occurred at that time: 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. Lucas. I yield. 

Mr. Lancer. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois what caused 
the flood? 

Mr. Lucas. The flood which came down 
the Illinois Valley was caused by heavy rains, 
In the month of May we had the heaviest 
rainfall on record there. It was not caused 
by diverting water from Lake Michigan into 
the Illinois Valley, if that is what the Senator 
has in mind. 

Mr. LancFr. If it rains in the North, does 
not the water all come down the Mississippi 
River and other streams from the North? 

Mr. Lucas. One watershed is in the Illinois 
Valley. The waters which have come into 
the Illinois River and overflowed some 60 
counties along that river have been entirely 
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from the rainfall during the month of May 
and the latter part of April. 

Mr. Lancer. But if it rained in the north- 
ern part of the country, would not the water 
flow south? 

Mr. Lucas. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGER. If that be true, why does not 
the Senator amend his concurrent resolution 
so as to provide enough money for the Mis- 
souri River diversion, to dam some of the 
streams so that the water may be held back? 

Mr. Lucas. I will say to the Senator that 
that is not what I am trying to do at the 
moment. 


Similarly, I am asking for this money 
in connection with the present emer- 
gency, Mr. President, 

I read further: 


This is an emergency; and if the engineers 
of the War Department are now beginning 
to replace the levees, or to set the levees 
back, under the present law they are com- 
pelled to plan and specify in line with the 
present height of such levees. As I stated a 
few moments ago, as a result of the floods 
the Illinois River is 3 feet higher than it 
has ever been at any time before in history, 
at least so far as any record is concerned, 

That is the primary purpose of the con- 
current resolution, plus the fact that it would 
give the engineers the. right to spend more 
than $1,000,000, which is now the limit under 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act. 

What the Senator is talking about has 
merit; but it seems to me that it should come 
a little later, probably in connection with 
an over-all program to take care of the entire 
matter. 

Mr. LANGER. I wished to be certain that the 
Senator had in mind the Missouri River 
diversion. 

Mr. Lucas. I am glad the Senator called 
attention to it, because I am extremely in- 
terested in the flooded areas. I visited my 
home State last week. I have never seen 
anything like what I saw there with respect 
to the high water and the damage and ruin 
which was being wrought as a result of it. 
I wish to do anything that is possible so far 
as legislation is concerned to make certain 
that such a thing shall not happen again 
if we can control it in any way. 


Mr. President, the newspaper articles 
I have presented and the report of the 
Red Cross and the reports of the various 
other agencies and the photographs 
which I have submitted, and which have 
been referred, by unanimous consent, to 
the appropriate committees, all show 
that the situation existing today in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Min- 
nesota is totally without precedent. All 
flood records in that section of the coun- 
try have been broken. When we con- 
sider the situation in towns such as Pem- 
bina, Grafton, Grand Forks, parts of 
Fargo, and other towns in that area, and 
if we then consider towns in the section 
around Jamestown, N. Dak., and around 
Mott and Cannonball, and on down into 
South Dakota, where thousands of per- 
sons have been made homeless, accord- 
ing to the various reports, we realize 
that, as I have said, that situation is 
analogous to one previously referred to 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

In referring to the previous situation, 
the following then occurred: 

Mr. THomas of Oklahoma. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Lucas. I yield. 

Mr. THomas of Oklahoma. Under the rule, 
of course, a conference report cannot be 
amended; but I am in sympathy with the 
statements made and the relief suggested 
by the Senator from Illinois, 
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In other words, Mr. President, here we 
have a situation exactly like the one I 
have described. 

I read further: 

During the past 5 days, in company with 
Major General Reybold, Chief of Engineers, 
I traveled over six States in the flooded 
area. We fiew over Indiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Ilinois, and a part of Okla- 
homa. In some sections of those States, Mr. 
President, during the past 5 days the waters 
have been higher than they have been since 
1844, or 99 years ago. During the past 5 days 
I have seen tens of thousands of acres of the 
finest lands in the Central West entirely cov- 
ered with water. All that can be seen from 
an airplane is the tops of houses and barns. 


The photographs which have been 
submitted, and which have been appro- 
priately referred, show silos almost en- 
tirely covered by water, and with nothing 
but the tops of houses showing above 
the flood. 

On the outskirts of the towns could be 
seen the fine lands adjacent to the flooded 
areas. From the tops.of buildings which 
could be seen, I know the character of im- 
provements on the land. 

Yesterday there was a group meeting in 
St. Louis, seeking to provide some plan for 
the relief of stricken farmers in that area. 


In the past 5 days I saw towns entirely under 
water. 


That is exactly the situation I have 
described in connection with the submis- 
sion of various newspaper articles. 

They are not large cities, but small towns, 
in which there is no building without water 
on the first floor, the second floor, or even 
the roof. So, of course, those towns are 
wholly destroyed for the time being. The 
residents of those towns must have some 
kind of relief from the Red Cross, the Public 
Health Service, the States, and the Federal 
Government. The farmers in those areas 
must likewise have relief. 


I emphasize that, Mr. President, to 
show the reasons why my bill should 
have prompt attention, why the commit- 
tee should take prompt action in report- 
ing it. In that bill I ask specifically that 
there be allowed, without any regard 
to quota, without regard to any 
rules or regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the right to plant 
and to replant the crops. Rye, of course, 
cannot be replanted, but oats, barley, and 
wheat can be replanted, and I ask that 
that may be done, without regard to 
2 without regard to rules or regula- 

ons. 

The distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa continued: 

Three things must be done: First, the peo- 
ple in those areas must have relief, and must 
have it now. Second, we must provide some 
plan for rebuilding the roads and bridges. 


Mr. President, I have a bill which I 
wish to introduce at this time, dealing 
with the matter of rebuilding bridges, 
not only in North Dakota, but in Minne- 
sota and in South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I believe that the rail- 
roads should be included. One hundred 
railroad bridges were wiped out in North 
Dakota alone, and I do not know how 
many, in South Dakota, Montana, and 
Minnesota. Certainly those railroads 
should have assistance. Certainly they 
should have the right to obtain disaster 
loans at the same rate of interest the 
farmers pay, and they should have the 
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same time in which to repay the Govern- 
ment loan that the average farmer has. 
The railroads are taxpayers in the var- 
ious States. I hope therefore that they 
may be included in the bill when it is 
reported, 

The bill is to provide emergency relief 
funds for repairs to Federal-aid high- 
ways and other highways damaged by 
floods or other disasters, and reads: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) not to exceed 
835,00, 000 of any money heretofore or here- 
after appropriated for expenditure in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Highway Act, as amended and supplemented, 
shall be available for expenditure by the 
Commissioner of Public Roads— 


One telegram I have inserted in the 
Record shows that in one county, merely 
to rebuild the roads and drainage ditches 
would cost $1,000,000; so the sum of 
$35,000,000 is still too small—continu- 
ing: 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Highway Act, as amended and sup- 
plemented, as an emergency relief fund, af- 
ter receipt of an application therefor from 
the highway department of any State, in the 
repair or reconstruction of highways and 
bridges, whether or not on the system of 
Federal-aid highways, which he finds, after 
investigation, have been damaged or de- 
stroyed by floods, hurricanes, earthquakes, or 
landslides, and there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated any sum or sums necessary 
to reimburse the funds so expended from 
time to time under the authority of this 
section. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any money heretofore apportioned to 
any State under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, as amended and supple- 
mented, or section 4 of the Defense Highway 
Act of 1941, which is unobligated on the 
date of approval of this act shall be avail- 
able for expenditure for the rehabilitation of 
roads and bridges as provided in section 3 
of the act approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
993), section 4 of the act of June 8, 1938 
(52 Stat. 633), section 7 of the act approved 
July 13, 1943 (57 Stat. 561), and paragraph 
(a) of this section, without regard to the 
limitation of funds contained in such ac- 
counts, 

(c) Any amounts made available to any 
State under the provisions of this act may 
be used to pay the share of such State in 
the cost of any project authorized by this 
act. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence the bill I have just read. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3495) to provide an emergency relief 
fund for repairs to Federal-aid highways 
and other highways damaged by floods 
or other disasters, introduced by Mr. 
LANGER, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. LANGER. I say again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this measure would apply to any of 
the States. It is not legislation for any 
one particular State, but for all the 
3 affected by this unprecedented 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Following the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, I wish to bring to his 
attention an on-the-spot observation of 
the flood. I just returned from a day- 
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and-a-half tour or trip through the 
flooded district in the States described by 
the Senator. 

I wish to emphasize the importance of 
what the Senator from North Dakota is 
saying in reference to the road condi- 
tions. I have with me merely some 
notes I took at a meeting of about 150 
municipal county, and township officials. 
At the conclusion of the Senator’s re- 
marks I shall use these notes as the basis 
of supplementing the Senator’s state- 
ment in reference to conditions per- 
taining to his State. 

Mr. LANGER. I am delighted to note 
the Senator’s return. I expect to leave 
tomorrow. I am going at the request of 
some of the county officials in various 
parts of the State. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to ask the Senator from Minne- 
sota a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. From the Senator’s 
observation, will he not say that this 
flood constitutes an emergency, and 
that immediate relief is needed in those 
States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from North Dakota that the 
word “emergency” scarcely describes 
appropriately the disaster which has be- 
fallen the people, particularly in the 
Red River Valley of the North, in the 
counties along the eastern border of 
North Dakota, and over in the south- 
western corner, as well as in the north- 
western section of Minnesota and in cer- 
tain parts of South Dakota. The dis- 
aster is beyond description. Photo- 
graphs in no way properly portray its 
dimensions. I spent a full day travers- 
ing this area, traveling all through the 
countryside by amphibious equipment 
which the Army supplied. I viewed the 
destruction of farms, homes, business 
places, public power facilities, water 
plants; township roads, bridges, culverts, 
and drainage ditches. I want to say to 
the Senator from North Dakota that the 
amount of destruction is yet to be to- 
talled. The floods are still at their peak, 
The crest of the flood is predicted to 
arrive about May 2. Army engineers 
were present with us, representatives of 
the Red Cross and of the Public Roads 
Administration, as well as representa- 
tives of the Community Facilities Bu- 
reau of the General Services Agency. 
The district engineer, Mr. Armour, was 
there. The consensus of all the men 
who represented the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as of the men who repre- 
sented the Governor of my State, Colonel 
Joseph Nelson, as well as the representa- 
tives of the Red Cross, headed by Carl 
Myers, the regional director of the Red 
Cross, was that this was the worst flood 
which had taken place in the Minnesota- 
rita Dakota-South Dakota area since 

As we know, there were floods in 1947, 
likewise in 1948. I think the point should 
be emphasized to the Senator from North 
Dakota that, as he well knows, because 
he is so familiar with the people in the 
area of the Northwest, and particularly in 
North Dakota and the northwestern sec- 
tion of Minnesota, that many of these 
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townships, counties, and villages have 
never been able to pay off the indebted- 
ness occasioned by the last flood. That 
is particularly true in reference to the 
township governments. 

North Dakota has a somewhat different 
form of county organization and town- 
ship organization from what we have in 
Minnesota. But, be that as it may, the 
township roads, which are the roads made 
available for school busses, and the farm- 
to-market roads have literally been 
ruined in these areas. There is a maxi- 
mum levy which the constitution of North 
Dakota, I think, permits—15 mills, I be- 
lieve, is the levy for township roads. 
Most of that levy has been used to gravel- 
surface the roads to get them in shape for 
school purposes. All of that surface has 
been washed off. 

J should like to point out that prac- 
tically every county was represented at 
the meeting. The highway engineer of 
North Dakota was there, as was the pub- 
lic health officer. The senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], Represent- 
ative Hacen, of the Ninth District of 
Minnesota, and I attended the meeting 
in Grand Forks, N. Dak. The town of 
East Grand Forks, across the river, is 
literally inundated. The city of Crooks- 
ton, Minn., has more than 500 homes 
damaged by water. Some of the water 
reached to the top of the windows of the 
first floors. 

I traveled by train over a large section 
of the flooded area and found that beau- 
tiful farm land—and there is no better 
farm land in the world than in the Red 
River Valley—millions of acres, had be- 
come a lake. This area is yet to feel the 
full impact of the flood. So I hope the 
Senator’s bill pertaining to Federal as- 
sistance will make it sufficiently specific 
that townships may receive highway aid. 
The present highway act provides high- 
way assistance for primary, secondary, 
and urban roads. 

Mr. LANGER. My bill provides for aid 
to Federal-aid highways and to other 
highways. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wanted to 
have the legislative history and our com- 
ments read and understood. I want to 
be assured that the township roads are 
to be taken care of. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from North Dakota is going 
there, I know he will be deeply impressed 
and distressed by what he sees. 

Mr. Jones, the highway commissioner, 
representing the Governor of the State, 
said that the county roads are practically 
ruined and that township roads and 
bridges are wiped out. He went on to 
point out that the 1948 flood cost was 
so large that financial recovery was 
never made. He estimated this flood to 
be 50 percent worse than the flood of 
1948. The flood of 1948 cost the State 
$340,250, but already more than $500,000 
damage has been done because of the 
present flood. That is with reference to 
only one State. 

Several towns in Minnesota are com- 
pletely under water. Other towns, such 
as Red Lake Falls, are beginning to feel 
the impact of the flood. Crookston and 
many other towns in Minnesota are feel- 
ing the impact of it. The Red River of 
the North is overflowing its boundaries, 
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and Snake River and Lost River are rag- 
ing torrents. 

There is a tremendous loss to agricul- 
ture. A representative of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration was 
present at the meeting. He pointed out 
that that agency has 4,634 loans repre- 
senting more than 5,000,000 bushels of 
grain in storage. The storage places are 
flooded. There is a tremendous loss on 
the crops which have been stored and 
on which the Federal Government has 
placed loans under the price-support 
program. 

Several State legislators were present, 


One State legislator told of a farm of 500 


acres which was completely under water. 
The damage was stated to be worse than 
the damage in 1948. Much commercial 
fertilizer and much seed grain have been 
washed away. 

County engineers from several places 
were present. The towns they repre- 
sented are not large cities, but they con- 
tain some of the finest people who ever 
graced this earth. They had a wonder- 


ful economy, and it has been destroyed. - 


Mr. President, it is time that several 
things were done. I have looked the situ- 
ation over. The Red Cross, together 
with the Governor's representative, the 
general who is in charge of the National 
Guard, made emergency assistance avail- 
able to feed and clothe the people. The 
Red Cross has not had to put up shelters 
for the people have taken in their neigh- 
bors, which is a real demonstration of 
neighborly spirit and a good-neighbor 
policy on a local level. But money is 
needed to take care of the immediate 
desperate needs. 

Funds are also needed to rehabilitate 
the destroyed buildings, roads, bridges, 
railroads, culverts, and many public 
works which are necessary in the mak- 
ing of a community. 

We have recently debated the river 
and harbor bill, which is called the 
pork-barrel bill. I would like to have 
the pork-barrel labelers go to North 
Dakota and Minnesota now. The day I 
arrived home one of the editors had 
written an editorial about the river and 
harbor bill. I said, “I can see that you 
do not read the news section of your 
paper. The paper contains an article 
about the disastrous flood. What is the 
reason for the flood? Why, because we 
have not done the job we should do. 
There have been three floods within 4 
years. It seems to me that anyone 
should catch on in that length of time.” 

Those floods have wiped out one of the 
most productive areas of the Nation, I 
think the Senator from North Dakota 
will agree with that statement. 

Mr. LANGER. It is the bread basket 
of the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It surely is, in my 
State. The building of a few dikes or 
dams, a few diversion projects, a few 
reservoirs, holding back the water in the 
reservoirs which nature made, would 
possibly prevent such floods. 

A dike constructed at East Grand 
Forks, increasing the elevation to 45 feet, 
would have prevented all three of the 
floods which have occurred. That has 
been an Army engineer project for years. 


The people have been before the commit- 
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tee asking for funds to carry on the work. 
The amount of funds needed runs into 
the thousands, not into the millions, of 


dollars. I do not remember the recent 
figures. But the project has been turned 
down. 


A headline in the Tribune this morn- 
ing says that $1,500,000 damage has 
been done in Grand Forks alone. We 
could construct a dam all around that 
city for that amount of money. But 
that would be wasting public funds, 
What has happened? Businessmen have 
been ruined, the topsoil has been washed 
away. Public agencies, counties, town- 
ships, cities, and villages are going to 
be bonded to the hilt in order to put new 
surface on the streets, much less prop- 
erly to repair the streets. We must have 
these flood-control projects, or nature 
will take her vengeance out upon the 
communities, and that is exactly what 
is happening, Mr. President. We must 
have projects which will protect those 
great areas. We are not proposing to 
protect deserts; we are proposing to pro- 
tect some of the most fertile land in the 
world. i i 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator knows that there was a 
flood-control project for the valley and 
that the Army engineers have been 
working on a plan which would protect 
the valley against floods. If this pro- 
gram is completed, it will help mate- 
rially, especially so far as Grand Forks 
is concerned. As the Senator knows, 
the river flows north into Winnepeg, and 
that land up there is still frozen, pre- 
venting an outlet for the water. } 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There has been 
some difference of opinion over the kind 
of public works which should be con- 
structed for purposes of flood control. 
As I heard the mayor of East Grand 
Forks say when he was laying out his 
plans, it was his opinion that if a dam 
or dike had been constructed in this par- 
ticular area which would have increased 
the elevation of the dam by an additional 
45 feet, there would have been no flood 
in East Grand Forks. I am not an en- 
gineer, but a very able Army engineer 
expressed the same opinion. Perhaps it 
is a situation where the horse has al- 
ready been taken out of the barn. How- 
ever, we must do something to make im- 
mediate improvements to ease the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? í 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. YOUNG. We have just com- 
pleted dams at Baldhill and Heart Butte,’ 
two cities which suffered very seriously 
in the past. They were almost com- 
pletely saved this time. More than the 
cost of their constructing was saved be- 
cause those dams were completed and 
prevented flood damage. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The representa- 
tive of the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc! was with us on the 
trip, as was Representative LEMKE of 
North Dakota. We were informed that 
the senior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER] would attend. I know that 
when the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota visits the area he will come back 
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with the kind of observations which will 
cause the Senate to act on behalf of the 
good of these people. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota whether we 
should not increase the $35,000,000 asked 
for in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from North Dakota that it was 
the hope of my senior colleague, Mr. 
Tuyve—who I might say has not yet 
left the area because his plane was 
grounded, but who expects to return to- 
night—as well as the hope of Representa- 
tive Hacen, who attended as a Repre- 
sentative from Minnesota, that all of 
us—Senators and Representatives 
could come to a common agreement as 
to legislation and the amount of money 
that should be appropriated. At the 
present time I would not be in a posi- 
tion to advise the Senator from North 
Dakota as to whether the funds which 
he has recommended are sufficient. I 
do not believe the fund he has asked for 
is extravagant. I believe that we will 
have to wait, as the junior Senator from 
North Dakota observed, until the ice 
goes out. 

We had a blizzard in that locality. A 
70-mile wind blew and 16 inches of snow 
fell at Minot, Duluth, Grand Forks, and 
throughout that area. There is zero 
weather, in fact it is below zero. The 
people in that section do not have the 
balmy Washington climate. The water 
is still coming down and snow is still 
piling up. So it would be difficult to 
estimate how much money may be need- 
ed. Mother Nature still has something 
to say about the proportions of the dis- 
aster. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
which appeared at page 4921 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on May 27, 1943, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Lucas. As I understand, a point of 
order will be raised against the concurrent 
resolution because it provides for legislation 
upon an appropriation bill, and I cannot very 
well object if the point of order is made. I 
hope it will not be made, but I understand 
it will be, and obviously I shall abide by the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. McNary. Mr. President, I do not wish 
to interrupt, but I shall assume the responsi- 
bility of making the point of order. I think 
the Senator should know that. 

Mr. Lucas. Very well. Certainly I cannot 
object to it, because I am aware that the con- 
current resolution is subject to a point of 
order. However, I wish to make a record so 
far as concerns what I claim to be necessary 
in connection with these floods, that is we 
need speed in enacting appropriate legisla- 
tion. I present this concurrent resolution in 
order that I may apprise the Senate and the 
country of the urgency and immediate need 
of flood relief legislation. 

Now I wish to say a word or two in connec- 
nection with the bill which was introduced 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [ Mr. THOMAS]. 
I have contacted Chester Davis, in the De- 

t of Agriculture, who advises me that 
he has removed practically all the restrictions 
in the rules of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration which have prevented the 
expansion of crops. In the conference which 
I had with Mr. Davis he assured me that all 
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doubtful rules and regulations which might 
be construed as restrictions upon the plant- 
ing of crops would be looked into imme- 
diately with the view of having them re- 
moved. 

Mr. President, that is very important. My 
only reason for mentioning it is that I should 
not like to have the farmers of the Nation 
get the notion, as a result of the bill which 
has been introduced by the able Senator 
from Oklahoma, that the Agricultural De- 
partment, through Mr. Davis, is not attempt- 
ing by rules and regulations to give to the 
farmers in my section of the country, as well 
as in every other section where lands are 
flooded, the right to plant practically any 
crop which they can plant, provided the floods 


sufficiently recede and the lands dry up to 


such a point that they can plant soybeans, or 
90-day corn, or any other crop which they 
desire to plant. In my judgment, that is 
one thing about which the farmers are not 
apprised at the present time. 

I believe that sooner or later Mr. Davis 
will make a statement in connection with 
this important problem, and the statement 
should be made as soon as possible with re- 
spect to the removal of restrictions and reg- 
ulations concerning the planting of crops. 

Mr. President, there is one other thing 


“which I should like to have the country 


know: The Disaster Loan Corporation, which 
was set up a few years ago by the Congress, 
is now on the job in these flooded areas, 
ready to take over when the floods recede to 
such a point that they can move in and 
fairly appraise the damage which has been 
done to the individual home owners in vari- 
ous towns and cities throughout the country, 
as well as the owners of farm homes, 

The Disaster Loan Corporation was a great 
success in the Ohio Valley, and in every other 
flooded area where it operated. It now has 
representatives in the flooded areas contact- 
ing the people where necessary, urging them 
to make applications for loans if they need 
aid in the rehabilitation and repair of their 
homes, 

I should also like to add that insofar as 
the loaning of money to the farmers for 
seed purposes is concerned, I was advised 
yesterday, in talking with officials of the 
Farm Credit Administration, that they are on 
the job in St. Louis, which is the central 
area of the flood, and that they have plenty 
of money with which to make all necessary 
loans in connection with any seed which may 
be necessary to replant any of the crops which 
have been inundated and destroyed as a 
result of this unprededented flood. It would 
seem to me that this is extremely important, 
and I am sure that if they need more money 
for that purpose the Congress would not 
hesitate to grant it. 

The Federal Housing Authority is also 
looking into the program with respect to 
sending trailers into the flooded areas. I un- 
derstand they have frozen, or have on hand, 
some 400 or 500 trailers which are available 
for any of the flooded ereas in the event 
the citizens of a community might find it 
necessary to use them in connection with the 
housing of employees or the housing of those 
who have been evacuated from the flooded 
area. At least, the trailers might be of con- 
siderable help. 

Mr. Lancer. Mr. President, I am glad to 
hear the explanation of the able Senator 
from Illinois with regard to the Disaster 
Loan Corporation loaning money to farmers, 
because the same situation exists in the 
Northwest. I have not had a chance to read 
the concurrent resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois. Does it apply to a 
particular area or the entire United States? 

Mr. Lucas. It coyers the entire United 
States. 

Mr. Lancer. From what the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] has said, am I to 
understand that the maintenance of roads 
which is to be provided for would include 
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new bridges where the old bridges have been 
destroyed? 

Mr. Lucas. No; the concurrent resolution 
which I have in mind would have nothing 
to do with that problem. To meet such a 
proposal we would necessarily have to enact 
additional legislation. As the Senator from 
Oklahoma has said, millions of dollars of 
damage will result from the destruction of 
bridges and roads. Among the cities which 
have been inundated as a result of floods 
are municipalities which will not be able to 
take care of the replacement and repair of 
municipal equipment and property. It will 
be necessary for the Federal Government to 
step in and make grants to a number of 
towns and cities. It may be necessary to 
rehabilitate completely communities where 
the destruction of waterworks, streets, and 
similar utilities has resulted from the floods. 
Provision for such aid will have to come in 
a separate measure, It is not included in 
the proposal now before the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may I inquire if 
it is the intention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator to introduce such legislation to provide 
for the building of bridges? 

Mr. Lucas, It is, I have already taken it 
up with the Federal Works Administration, 
and it is my understanding that they will 
ask to appear before the Lanham committee 
next week when the committee will hold 
hearings on a bill to aid and promote the war 
effort. I am advised that the Federal Works 
Administration will ask a minimum of $25,- 
000,000 for that particular purpose. I can 
wholeheartedly support that measure, and if 
necessary, if what is expected to be done by 
the House is not done, I will introduce pro- 
posed legislation here to that end. 

Mr. Lancer. Would that proposed legisla- 
tion cover floods all over the country? 

Mr. Lucas, Yes. Everything I have done 
here covers the situation all over the United 
States. The only reason I pointed out Illi- 
nois was because it is my home State, and the 
floods there are so devastating and ruinous 
that my attention has been focused on condi- 
tions there; but I shall leave no stone un- 
turned to give all the legislative help that is 
necessary to alleviate suffering and the dam- 
age throughout the Nation which has been 
caused by an act of God. . 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to assure the Senator 
that he will have all the help I can give him, 

Mr. Lucas. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. I desire to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that we have in North 
Dakota some 15 or 17 counties that are not 
in shape to build bridges. Many bridges 
are out. One bridge is out on the main high- 
way across the State farther west at Fallon, 
Mont., with the result that it is necessary to 
haul war materials 70 or 80 miles south in 
order to get them across the State. I hope 
that legislation on this subject will be 
energetically pushed, and I will do all that 
I can to help the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. Lucas, The legislation I have in mind 
would cover the situation disclosed by the 
Senator from North Dakota, 

Mr. McNary. Mr. President, in the inter- 
est of the proper and appropriate control of 
legislative procedure, and in deference to 
the rules of the Senate, I think our legis- 
lation should always follow a proper and 
appropriate line, I am in very deep sym- 
pathy with the proposal made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois; indeed, I 
shall support prudent legislation at the 
proper time to give relief to the distressed 
people now suffering from this great dis- 
aster; but, Mr. President, it cannot be done 
in this fashion. 

This is an effort to amend an appropria- 
tion bill after a conference report has been 
acted upon by the Senate. One would have 
to proceed without any regard to the Senate 
rules if he did not make a point of order, 
which I now do, first, that the resolution can 
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only be received by unanimous consent, and 
to that I object. 

Secondly, it is an effort to attach legis- 
lation to an appropriation bill which has 
passed both Houses of Congress, and is now 
the product of a conference committee. So 
I make the point of order. 

The Vice PRESIDENT, Under the rules 
of the Senate, the point of order made by 
the Senator from Oregon is sustained. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, I recognize the 
validity of the point of order, and I ask at 
this time, out of order, to introduce a bill 
to amend section 5 of the Flood Control Act, 
approved August 18, 1941, which will ac- 
complish what I proposed in the concurrent 
resolution. Irequest that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
the bill will be received and referred as re- 
quested. 

The bill (S. 1134) to amend section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act, approved August 18, 
1941, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ACT—REGULATION OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE BUSINESS—MOTION TO RE- 
CONSIDER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to take up another matter. When the 
calendar was called a few days ago, I 
objected to the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4393) to amend the Life Insurance 
Act of the District of Columbia, and also 
to the bill (H. R. 4394) to amend sections 
10, 11, and 12 of chapter V of the act of 
June 19, 1934, as amended. At that time 
I did know how imperative it was that 
House bill 4393 be passed. Since then I 
have been informed that, unless the bill 
is passed, a large amount of accrued 
group insurance is either not going to be 
entered into at all or some of it may be 
entirely vitiated. ‘Therefore, I should 
like to withdraw my objection to that bill. 
I was the only Senator who objected, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, in many cases 
when measures are called on the calen- 
dar, perhaps other Senators would raise 
some point if objection were not made 
and the bill passed over. Certainly 
without a quorum call, and occupying 
temporarily the seat of the minority 
leader, I would not feel that I could agree 
to a unanimous-consent request which 
would in effect pass bills which had been 
objected to the other day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
advised that the bills H. R. 4393 and H. R. 
4394 were passed, but that motions have 
been entered for their reconsideration. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Do I correctly 
understand that the bills were passed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
were passed. Motions to reconsider are 
now pending. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
North Dakota had previously entered 
a motion to reconsider the bill to which 
he now refers? Is that the parliamen- 
tary situation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. Does the Senator from North 


Dakota wish to withdraw his motion to 


reconsider? 


Mr. LANGER. I am the only Senator 


who objected. If the bill is not passed, 
many poor people will be hurt. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I correctly 
understand that if the Senator from 
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North Dakota withdraws his motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed, the bill goes to the House? 

Mr. LANGER. I withdraw my motion 
to reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from North Dakota withdraws his 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. LANGER. I withdraw my motion 
to reconsider House bill 4393, Calendar 
1291. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
to reconsider is withdrawn as to House 
bill 4393, and the bill stands passed. 

Mr. LANGER. My motion to recon- 
sider will stand as to House bill 4394, 
Calendar 1292. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; that 
bill is still pending. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

During the delivery of Mr. LANGER’S 
speech, 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President: will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to me 
so I may submit four amendments, and 
made a short statement in connection 
therewith? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
for the purpose he has stated, without 
losing the floor, and that his remarks 
may appear at the end of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MALONE: Mr. President, it was 
held forth in 1948 that the Marshall 
plan was to aid countries of Europe by 
means of establishing a market for the 
goods produced by the American work- 
ing men and the American investors. In 
1949 it was said that the purpose of the 
ECA was to produce goods in Europe to 
sell on our markets to make up for the 
dollar balance. Mr. President, today, in 
1950, the ECA representatives are saying, 
in secret sessions of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, according to a dis- 


patch appearing in the Washington 


Times-Herald this morning, that either 
we must appropriate the full amount, 
practically three and a quarter billion 
dollars, to send to Europe to buy our 
goods, or we will have a severe depres- 
sion in the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article to which I re- 
ferred published in the Times-Herald 
of today under the heading Truman's 


* Aides Claim It’s ERP or a Depression,” 
published in the Recorp, at this point. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ` 


as follows: 


TRUMAN’s AIDES CLAIM IT's ERP on A 
DEPRESSION 
(By Philip Warden) 
Administration leaders have told the House 
and Senate Foreign Affairs Committees in 
a secret session that foreign aid spending 
must be continued unabated or the country 
faces the threat of a depression. 
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President Truman and his aides told the 
Congressmen that the European -recovery 
program billions are all that is preventing 
an unmanageable surplus of farm products. 
Stop foreign aid spending, and our markets 
will be glutted, they maintained. 

EMPLOYMENT PERILED 

Administration leaders also declared that 
the Marshall plan dollars are being spent in 
industries where widespread unemployment 
would develop at once if the aid program 
were curtailed. They asserted unemploy- 
ment would spread quickly to other indus- 
tries. 

The administration has decided to put all 
its emphasis on the depression threat at 
home in its campaign to sell the Marshall 
plan to Congress for another year, rather 
than on Europe's economic requirements. 

The Senate is considering the administra- 
tion bill to authorize three billion four hun- 
dred million for aid to Europe for another 
year. The bill has been passed by the House. 

PRODUCTION RECOVERED 


Administrator Hoffman of the Marshall 
plan said yesterday that Europe's industrial 
Production is 20 percent higher than before 
the war, her food production is back to pre- 
war levels, and her export trade is above 
prewar. 

Asked if he felt that we should continue 
giving money under these conditions, Hoff- 
man replied: | 

“The real problem in Europe today, which 
must be solved or both Europe and America 
will suffer, is to build up Europe’s dollar 
earnings. i 

“Europe needs our goods, not our dollars. 
That is what we are giving them—the goods 
they can get nowhere but here. Europe 
could triple her production and still not 
have enough dollars to buy what she needs 
from us.” } 

COTTON GIFTS CITED 

“For example, Europe does not have 
enough dollars to buy the cotton she needs, 
We have been giving her the cotton. If we 
stop giving her cotton, her mills will close, 
unemployment will spread, and she will be 
right back where she was when the war 
ended.” 

The administration will rely upon the aid 
program to prevent the stock piles of sur- 
plus food from getting much larger, rather 
than revise farm supports along realistic 
lines. | 

Democrats from industrial areas are being 
told that they must vote for the aid program 
or the industries in their areas are likely to 
suffer and unemployment follow. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on April 
10, 1950, there was published in the. 
New York Journal of Commerce a dis- 
patch headed “ECA sets up unit to push 
imports. Hoffman minimizes effect of 
such goods on United States economy.” 


. I ask unanimous consent that the dis- 


patch, as marked, may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the dispatch- 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
ECA Sets Ur Untr To PUSH Imports—Horr- 

MAN MINIMIZES EFFECT or SUCH Goons ON 

UNITED STATES ECONOMY Í 

WASHINGTON, April 9.— Establishment of 
an international trade promotion division 
to help Marshall-plan nations earn more 
‘dollars by exporting more to the United 


+, States, was announced over the week-end by 


the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
In announcing the new unit, the aid 
agency declared Europeans must take far 
more vigorous steps to sell the United States 
market. This country, ECA continued, must 
refrain from blocking those efforts by means 
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of tariff, customs procedure, and similar 
barriers. 
. . . * * 

As a major activity in the foreign liaison 
field, ECA will send abroad a number of 
trade promotion experts to work closely with 
regular commercial attachés now in the 
field, but who will have the sole function 
of assisting in stimulating European ex- 
ports to the United States. It will also 
maintain close contact with the Washington 
embassies and legations on all questions 
relating to imports and advise various 
United States organizations on their rela- 
tions with the U. K.’s dollar export board 
and other similar bodies. 

In the trade promotion field, the new 
division will concern itself with the elimina- 
tion of trade barriers and with the devel- 
opment of plans to bring together the Euro- 
pean seller and the American buyer. 

The new ECA unit will also be concerned 
with international trade fairs, special ex- 
hibits of foreign merchandise, foreign trade 
zones, department store merchandising of 
imported goods, import credit facilities, and 
general consultation, 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, we 
create our own dangerous condition 
through the free-trade policy of the Ad- 
ministration, through the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, by transferring the con- 
stitutional responsibility of Congress to 
regulate the national economy through 
the regulation of imports, to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, which 
means the State Department. Then 
furnishing the money and industrial 
equipment to the ECA nations to manu- 
facture goods to sell to us, which we do 
not need, but which, according to the 
ECA officials, we must buy to close the 
so-called dollar gap. 

Now they say we must continue to ap- 

- propriate money and send it to the 16 
European countries to buy our surplus 
products, so that these nations may buy 
our surpluses with the money we are 
about to appropriate to send to them, 
our surpluses being caused largely be- 
cause of imported goods from Europe. 
In other words, we import the goods 
for which we previously furnished the 
money and industrial machinery for 
them to produce to close the dollar gap, 
and then we appropriate more money 
for them to buy our goods to prevent a 
depression here. It is just a little com- 
plicated and difficult to follow the ECA 
representatives in their changing posi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, this is a great method 
of operation. We appropriate money to 
give to them to buy our products. We 
appropriate money to set up an ECA 
branch to sell more of the European 
goods to us in this country, so we can 

have more surplus, so we can appropriate 

more money for Europe to buy our grow- 
ing surplus. 

Mr. President, I wish to submit four 
amendments at this time, which I ask 
to have printed and lie on the table, and 
also to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point. The first amendment is to 
assure the integrity of private invest- 
ments in the 16 European nations on the 
penalty of stopping any further aid to 
them through the ECA or from any other 
source. 

The amendment was received, ordered 
to be printed and to lie on the table, 
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and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


One page 7, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 


“TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. . Section 118 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: The Administrator 
shall terminate the provision of assistance 
under this title to any participating country 
if the government of such country, or any 
agency or subdivision thereof, shall, after 


` the date of enactment of the Economic 


Cooperation Act of 1950 (1) acquire or op- 
erate, in whole or in part any basic industry 
thereof, other than industries the acquisi- 
tion of which was completed prior to such 
date of enactment; or (2) seize, confiscate, 
or destroy any private property of any citi- 
zen of the United States, or by any law, 
ordinance, regulation, decree, or administra- 
tive action prevent the transaction of busi- 
ness in connection With a business or in- 
dustrial property in such country owned or 
controlled by a citizen of the United States’.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond amendment provides that the Ad- 
ministrator shall terminate the provi- 
sions of assistance to any participating 
countries who have set up barriers be- 
tween their own nation and other nations 
against trade, in the form of embargoes, 
quotas, specifications, and built their 
100-year-old wall higher and higher, by 
reason of the fact that they have our 
money to support themselves, and have 
our encouragement to sell their goods to 
us instead of to each other. 

The amendment was received, ordered 
to be printed and to lie on the table, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On Page 7, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 


“TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. —. Section 118 of such act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: ‘The Administrator shall 
terminate the provision of assistance under 
this title to any participating country (in- 
cluding the zones of occupation of Germany) 
if such country refuses to join, within 30 
days after the date of enactment of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1950, in a con- 
certed effort with the other participating 
countries (including the zones of occupa- 
tion of Germany) to form a Federation, a 
United States of Europe, under a constitu- 
tion which would vest in the Federation all 
power relating to (1) tariffs, trade, and cur- 
rency within and among such countries or 
states and between such countries or states 
and countries which are not members of the 
Federation’ and (2) the defense of the Fed- 
eration.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
third amendment provides that any fur- 
ther aid to Europe shall be predicated on 
the free convertibility of the currencies 
of those European countries in terms of 
their own currencies and of the dollar. 
The so-called dollar: shortage is the 
greatest hoax which ever has been per- 
petrated on the American people. The 
so-called shortage is because the ma- 
nipulated prices which have been fixed 
on foreign currencies in terms of ex- 
change for United States dollars have 
been such that no one would pay them. 
At first the rate of exchange was $4.03 
for the pound, but no one would pay 
that much for a pound. Now it is $2.80 
for the pound, but no one will pay that. 
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If there were free convertibility between 
the currencies. of those nations and 
United States dollars, there would be 
no shortage of dollars in those countries, 
because they could spend their own 
money in this country through the free 
convertibility. 

Mr. President, I now submit and ask 
to have printed, lie on the table, and be 
printed in the Recorp, my third amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment submited by Mr. Ma- 
LONE is as follows: 

On page 7, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

“Src. —. Section 118 of such act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘The Administrator shall 
terminate the provision of assistance under 
this title on June 30, 1950, to any partici- 
pating country unless, on or before such date, 
such country (1) has eliminated any cur- 
rency controls imposed by it that prevent its 
currency from reflecting its actual purchas- 
ing power in terms of the United States dol- 
lar on the free monetary markets of the 
world, and (2) enters into an agreement with 
the United States that it will not reimpose 
any such currency controls prior to July 1, 
1952. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
fourth amendment provides that instead 
of giving ECA funds to the ECA coun- 
tries’ governments, for them to spend as 
they wish, to keep themselves in power, 
and to nationalize their industries, and to 
support almost every other trick of 
manipulation they can think of, further 
aid to Europe will be in the nature of 
loans to private industries. 

In the same way that our RFC loans 
money to private industries in this coun- 
try in times of stress, and today is lend- 
ing money to industries in this country, 
under the amendment, the loans would 
be made on the basis of proper security; 
and the loans would be made to private 
industries, already in existence or to be 
established, which have the probability 
of success and liquidating the loans if the 
industry proves to be a mistake. That 
procedure is necessary; because if such 
an industry can be operated only by 
means of continual government help and 
aid, it cannot survive indefinitely. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to submit that amendment, to 
be printed and lie on the table, and to 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection it is so ordered. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
MALONE is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec, —. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, assistance rendered 
under such act to any participating country 
after the date of enactment of this act shall 
be on the basis of loans only; except that this 
subsection shall not apply to assistance 
rendered in the form of food or medicines 
for the relief of human suffering in a par- 
ticipating country if the Administrator finds, 
and the President approves such finding, that 
due to temporary conditions an emergency 
exists in such country which the govern- 
ment thereof is unable to meet. 
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“(b) All such loans shall be fully and ade- 
quately secured. The Administrator, under 
such terms and conditions as he shall pre- 
scribe, may take over or provide for the ad- 
ministration and liquidation of any collateral 
accepted by him as security for such loans, 
Such loans may be made directly upon prom- 
issory notes or by way of discount or redis- 
count of obligations tendered for the pur- 
pose, or otherwise, in such form and in such 
amount and at such interest or discount 
rates as the Administrator may approve. 
Each such loan may be made for a period not 
exceeding 3 years, and the Administrator may 
from time to time extend the time of pay- 
ment of any such loan, through renewal, 
substitution of new obligations, or other- 
wise, but the time for such payment shall not 


be extended beyond 10 years from the date 


upon which such loan was made originally. 
Such loans may be made either directly or 
in cooperation with the banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate or by the purchase of participations, 
or otherwise.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing let me say that I did have a fifth 
amendment, which corresponds with the 
amendment submitted yesterday by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Kem]. In January I introduced 
that amendment in the form of a joint 
resolution providing for the cessation of 
all payments of funds and all assistance 
of any kind whatever to any nation which 
is assisting Communist areas. At that 
time—on January 24, 1950—I submitted 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a list of 95 trade treaties which the 16 
Marshall plan countries already have 
made since the end of the Second World 
War. Those trade treaties are in good 
standing; and by means of them those 
nations have shipped, and up to this day 
are shipping, to Russia and the iron- 
curtain countries almost every conceiva- 
ble type of commodity—including tool 
steel; ball bearings; heavy construction 
equipment, heavy farm machinery, and 
heavy road-making equipment; freight 
cars; locomotives—and in fact practi- 
cally everything those nations need to 
wage a world war III on us and to con- 
solidate their gains in eastern Europe 
and in China. It is well known that 
Britain, India, and several of the other 
sterling-bloc nations almost immediately 
recognized Communist China; and that 
the trade through Hong Kong, controlled 
by the British, is increasing day by day, 
with the result that there is heing sent 
into Communist China practically every 
type of material and equipment that are 
needed to enable the Chinese Commu- 
nists to consolidate their positions there. 

Mr. President, in view of the submis- 
sion of the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri, I shall not submit my 
fifth amendment in connection with this 
measure; but I intend to support the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, in lieu of my own. 

I thank the Senator from North 
Dakota for yielding to me. 


RECESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
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day, April 27, 
meridian. 


1950, at 12 o'clock 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 26 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Robert F. A. Studds, of Washington, D. C., 
to the position of Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1950 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. PRIEST. 

Rev. Billy Graham, president, North- 
western College, Minneapolis, Minn., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our Father and our God, we give Thee 
thanks today for this the greatest Na- 
tion in all the world. We thank Thee 
today for the Stars and Stripes that wave 
above the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. We thank Thee for this 
the highest standard of living in all the 
world. 

We pray that this day, as we are faced 
with problems and dilemma and fear, 
when it seems that there are thousands 
and millions of the little people that are 
afraid at this moment, that Thou wouldst 
bring to us remembrance that God has 
been our answer in days gone by; that 
our forefathers placed a Bible in every 
courtroom in America; that Thou plant- 
ed on our coins “In God we trust.” Help 
us to remember that our Constitution 
was born in a prayer meeting. 

We pray that on this day Thou wouldst 
give us divine wisdom, that Thou wouldst 
give us moral character, that Thou 
wouldst give us spiritual strength, that 
Thou wouldst give us courage and an en- 
during and indwelling faith in Jesus 
Christ as the answer and the solution of 
our problems. 

We pray Thee this day that these our 
representatives might have wisdom as 
come from God to lead us and direct us 
at this moment. 

In Christ's name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bi-! (H. R. 
4080) to unify, consolidate, revise, and 
codify the Articles of War, the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy, and the 
disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard, 
and to enact and establish a Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1946) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4080) to unify, consolidate, revise, and codify 
the Articles of War, the Articles for the Gov- 
ernment of the Navy, and the disciplinary 
laws of the Coast Guard, and to enact and 
establish a Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same With the following amend- 
ments: 

On page 9 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 7, strike out “of supervision in” 
and insert in lieu thereof “in supervision 
of”; 

On page 13 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 20, strike out “Nonjudicial” and 
insert in lieu thereof Non-qudicial“; 

On page 13 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 22, strike out “nonjudicial” and 
insert in lieu thereof “non-judicial”; | 

On page 13 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 23, strike out “nonjudicial” and 
insert in lieu thereof “non-judicial”; 

On page 48 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, line 4, strike out “president” 
and insert in lieu thereof President“; 

On page 56 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 15, strike out “eight” and insert 
in lieu thereof “fifteen”; 

On page 57 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, lines 6 and 7, strike out “one on 
March 1, 1953, one on March 1, 1955, and one 
on March 1, 1957“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“one on May 1, 1956, one on May 1, 1961, and 
one on May 1, 1966"; 

On page 57 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 8, strike out “eight” and insert in 
lieu thereof “fifteen”; 

On page 57 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, beginning with line 18, strike out all 
down to and including line 2 on page 58; 

On page 58 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 3, strike out “(5)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “(4)”; 

On page 89 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, line 13, strike out “buildings” and 
insert in lieu thereof “building”; 

On page 92 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, lines 22 and 23, strike out “National 
Military Establishment” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Department of Defense”; 

On page 102 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, line 21, after the word “exe- 
cuted”, insert a comma; 

On page 108 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, line 9, strike out “allowance” 
and insert in lieu thereof “allowances”; 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

OVERTON Brooks, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
EDWARD DEGRAFFENRIED, 
Pau. W. SHAFER, 
Cuas, H. ELSTON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
WAYNE MORSE, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 4080) to unify, consolidate, 
revise, and codify the Articles of War, the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy, and 
the disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard, and 
to enact and establish the Uniform Code of 
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Military Justice, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report. 


LEGISLATION IN CONFERENCE 


The House passed H. R. 4080, relating to 
the enactment and establishment of a Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. The Senate 
amended H. R. 4080 by reducing the number 
of days that confinement on bread and water 
or diminished rations could be imposed as a 
disciplinary punishment from 5 days to 3 
days; by reducing the tenure of office of the 
judges of the Court of Military Appeals from 
life tenure to a term of 8 years, and provid- 
ing a type of retirement comparable to the 
retirement benefits of Territorial judges; by 
separating the provisions governing the crime 
of larceny into two sections, the first of which 
distinguishes larceny, which involves an in- 
tent to permanently deprive or defraud 
another person of the use or benefit of prop- 
erty, from wrongful appropriation which in- 
volves an intent to temporarily deprive such 
person of his property; by reducing the qual- 
ifications of the Judge Advocates General; 
and by adopting numerous amendments for 
the correction of typographical errors and 
inadvertent use of language, which amend- 
ments were adopted for clarifying purposes 
only and have no substantive affect upon the 
provisions of the bill. 

A more complete discussion of the four 
substantive amendments is as follows: 

1. In section 1, article 15 (F), page 15, line 
8, of the Senate engrossed amendment, the 
House had provided that a commanding o- 
cer could impose, as disciplinary punishment, 
confinement on bread and water or dimin- 
ished rations for a period not to exceed three 
consecutive days, if imposed upon a person 
attached to or embarked in a vessel. Under 
existing law only the Navy and the Marine 
Corps administer confinement on bread and 
water or diminished rations, and the present 
limitation for such disciplinary punishment 
is seven consecutive days. It may also be 
imposed upon Naval and Marine personnel 
ashore as well as those embarked in or 
attached to a vessel. The House standard- 
ized this type of disciplinary punishment for 
all members of the armed services by making 
it equally applicable to all enlisted persons 
who are attached to or embarked in a vessel, 
which provision automatically excludes this 
type of disciplinary punishment to shore- 
based personnel. The House was of the 
opinion that 7 days’ confinement on bread 
and water or reduced rations was an excessive 
punishment for minor disciplinary infrac- 
tions. The Senate was of the opinion that 
even 5 days was ar. excessive period for such 
type of punishment and reduced the the 
maximum limit to three consecutive days. 
The House recedes. 

2. In section 1, article 67, the House had 
provided for the establishment of a Court 
of Military Appeals, consisting of three 
judges appointed from civilian life by the 
President, by and with the consent and ad- 
vice of the Senate, for life tenure. The 
House version further provided that such 
Judges were to receive the same compensa- 
tion, allowances, perquisites, and retire- 
ment benefits as Judges of the United States 
court of appeals. The Senate amended this 
provision by reducing the tenure of the 
Judges from life to a term of 8 years, provid- 
ing that the first appointees should have 
Staggered appointments with one expiring 
on March 1, 1953, a second on March 1, 1955, 
and the third on March 1, 1957, after which 
all successive appointments would be for a 
term of 8 years, While the Senate amend- 
ment left the salaries of these judges at 
$17,500 a year, it discarded the retirement 
benefits accorded judges of the United 
States court of appeals and substituted the 
same retirement benefits as those provided 
for judges of Territorial courts. 
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The conference agreement provides that 
the judges of the Court of Military Appeals 
shall be appointed for a term of 15 years, 
the first appointees to receive staggered 
terms of 5, 10, and 15 years respectively, the 
first of which will expire on May 1, 1956, 
the second on May 1, 1961, and the third one 
on May 1, 1966, with the terms of office of 
all successors to be for a full 15-year term. 

The conference agreement also terminated 
the retirement provisions provided in the 
Senate amendment and substituted therefor 
contributory civil-service retirement. It will 
be noted that, as a result of the conference 
agreement, the bill makes no reference to 
retirement privileges. However, it is a well- 
settled principle of law that employees of 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Government for whom no 
other retirement system is provided will, as 
a matter of law, come within the provisions 
of contributory civil-service retirement. It 
is the intent of the conferees that this be the 
type of retirement for the judges of the 
Court of Military Appeals. 

The House recedes and agrees to the Sene 
ate amendment with an amendment. 

3. Section 1, article 121, of the bill con- 
tains the provisions governing the crime of 
larceny. Those provisions in the House bill 
did not distinguish between the wrongful 
taking with the intent of permanently de- 
priving a person of his property and the 
wrongful taking with the intent to tem- 
porarily deprive a person of his property. 
It is recognized that there have been numer- 
ous cases of the wrongful taking of property 
by military personnel with only the intent 
of temporarily depriving them of such prop- 
erty. Nevertheless, under existing law and 
under the House provisions, there was no 
alternative but to prosecute under a charge 
of larceny. A conviction of larceny is a most 
serious offense in the armed services and it 
was concluded that there should be an alter- 
native to a prosecution to larceny when the 
unlawful taking did not involve an intent 
to permanently deprive the owner of his 
property. The Senate amendment makes the 
appropriate distinction by specifying, within 
the larceny statute, a separate offense of 
wrongful appropriation, which is a lesser and 
included offense under the larceny statute. 

The House recedes. 

4. Section 13 of the bill, which was a 
House amendment to the original bill, pro- 
vided more stringent qualifications for the 
Judge Advocates General. It provided that 
the Judge Advocates General must be mem- 
bers of the bar of the Federal court or the 
highest court of a State or Territory; and 
must have at least 8 years’ cumulative ex- 
perience in a Judge Advocates Corps, depart- 
ment or office, the last 3 years of which, prior 
to appointment, shall be consecutive. These 
provisions were not directed at the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army since the 
Army already has a separate Judge Advocates 
Corps from whicr the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army is appointed. The provi- 
sions were applicable to the Air Force and 
more particularly to the Navy. After ap- 
proval of the House provisions by the House, 
it was determined that the provisions were 
so restrictive that not more than two offl- 
cers in the Navy could qualify for appoint- 
ment to the office of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy. This was considered 
to be so restrictive that it would deny the 
Secretary of the Navy any choice in his 
selection of a Judge Advocate General. It 
was further concluded that it will be a num- 
ber of years before any appreciable number 
of naval personnel could meet the House 
qualifications and that the enactment of the 
House provisions was not practical at this 
time. As a consequence, the Senate amended 
the House provisions by reducing the quali- 
fications of the Judge Advocates General so 
that a person will qualify for the appoint- 
ment to the office of Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral if he were a member of the bar of 8 
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Federal court of a State or a Territory and 
had not less than a total of 8 years’ ex- 
perience in legal duties as a commissioned 
Officer. 

The House recedes. 

5. The remaining amendments were clari- 
fying only and did not alter the substantive 
provisions of the bill. In each instance the 
House recedes. * 

OVERTON BROOKS, 

PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 

EDWARD DEGRAFFENRIED, 

PAUL W. SHAFER, 

Cas, H. ELSTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
proval by both the House and the Senate 
of the conference report on H. R. 4080 
marks another milepost in our efforts to 
bring a maximum amount of justice into 
the military justice systems of our 
armed services. 

I recall that a subcommittee of which 
I was a member began deliberations on 
amendments to the Articles of War on 
the 17th of April 1947. After extensive 
hearings at that time, we passed a bill 
which greatly improved the system of 
military justice in the Army. From the 
inception of those hearings until the 
studies were begun on a Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, I believe I am safe 
in saying that I was almost continuously 
engaged in the consideration of the sub- 
ject matter. 

When the late Secretary Forrestal ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare legisla- 
tion which would provide the Uniform 
code of Military Justice for all the armed 
services, our committee had staff repre- 
sentation on the Forrestal group. 
Through that meeting, I was able to keep 
abreast of the studies of that committee, 
and I maintained my interest until the 
bill was presented to the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

It has been a great privilege to me to 
have been the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which conducted lengthy hear- 
ings and studies of this legislation. The 
committee conducted hearings 6 days a 
week for almost 6 weeks, during which 
time a large number of witnesses testi- 
fied. They included representatives of 
the four major veterans’ organizations, 
four bar associations, including the 
American Bar Association, the Reserve 
Officers Association, the National Guard 
Bureau, and the National Guard Associa- 
tion, the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
and numerous other well-qualified wit- 
nesses. We spared no effort in our 
attempt to perfect a workable and en- 
lightened system of military justice. 

I now express the hope that appropri- 
ate emphasis and proper administration 
by military personnel will substantiate 
my conviction that the new law is a great 
step forward for the military services. 

Mr. Speaker, this act has been badly 
needed. It will provide for uniformity 
in trial and in punishment in all 
branches of the armed services. It will 
eliminate command influence and will 
restore confidence in the systein of mili- 
tary justice in all of the services. It is 
most timely and badly needed. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
makes one change of major importance 
in the bill which was passed a number of 
months ago. The change which is made 
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and which is of importance is as to the 
tenure of the judges of the military court 
of appeals. The House provided orig- 
inally that the tenure of these judges 
should be during good behavior. We 
wanted to place this court on a high 
standard comparable to the Federal 
court of appeals. The other body, on 
the other hand, provided for a shorter 
tenure, a tenure of 8 years. It provided 
the initial appointment of these judges 
should be as follows: The first for 2 years, 
the second for 4 years, and the third for 
6 years, so that the terms would not ex- 
pire simultaneously. Following this, the 
judges should enjoy an 8-year term. The 
amendment which we agreed to provides 
for tenures of all judges for 15 years, the 
initial tenure being for 5, 10, and 15 years 
respectively, so that the termination of 
the original terms would be staggered 
and they would not all expire at the same 
identical time. 

I, personally, would have liked that all 
terms be during good behavior as is the 
term of the Federal district courts and 
courts of appeal. It was my idea that 
this court would correspond as nearly as 
could be made to that of the Federal 
courts of appeal. We have to some ex- 
tent fallen short of this goal; but the 
tenure agreed upon—namely, 15 years— 
is sufficiently long to insure a stability 
and a permanence to the court which will 
serve to inspire confidence in its vitality 
and its integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, there are several other 
matters, one pertaining to temporary 
larceny. That is a minor change so as 
to permit in situations where the larceny 
is not of a permanent nature that there 
might be a different definition for such 
type of larceny. We provided also for a 
change in the qualifications for the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy. That 
was agreeable to every conferee. 

Those, Mr. Speaker, are most of the 
changes represented by the conference 
report. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I assume it 15 
the intention that in all court-martial 
cases which have not been finally dis- 
posed of the provisions of this bill if it 
becomes law will govern, is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS. Of course, this might 
make the law retroactive, but the cases 
that are pending will come under the pre- 
vailing law at the time of the commission 
of the offense. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What about the 
cases which have not been finally dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. BROOKS. They will be handled 
under the old law. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would suggest 
that the gentleman reconsider that be- 
cause in criminal cases usually where a 
change in the substantive law is made 
before the final disposition of the case 
the later law, if more favorable to the 
accused, is the one which governs. If 
this law is more favorable to anyone in 
the armed services or any enlisted man 
in the armed services and if court-mar- 
tial proceedings are pending against such 
a person or if the case has actually been 
tried and sentence has been passed ex- 
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cept that a final review of the case has 
not been made as yet then the more fa- 
vorable provisions of the later law would 
apply. 

Mr. BROOKS. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Massachusetts 
who is the majority leader of the House 
and who is an eminent lawyer of great 
ability that there is no change in the 
definition of crimes contained in the 
conference report compared to the bill 
as passed by the House except with re- 
spect to one provision referring to 
larceny. In that particular instance we 
provided a definition for temporary lar- 
ceny which really is what would be 
termed a “misappropriation” on the part 
of the defendant who may have the in- 
tention of returning the purloined article 
at some future date. In such instance 
the prescribed punishment may be 
lighter. 
in the conference report which I can 
think of which would come within the 
sort of case that the gentleman has in- 
dicated. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. I believe I may be able 
to enlighten the distinguished majority 
leader to some extent by calling to his 
attention the fact that this new law sets 
up a Military Court of Appeals. That 
court has the authority to review all 
cases to determine whether or not errors 
of law have been committed. That court 
would necessarily review cases which may 
have occurred before the passage of this 
law and which are still pending. So, in 
the final analysis I believe no injustice 
will result as to the men who have com- 
mitted offenses before this law was 
passed and whose cases have not been 
finally disposed of. I believe it is ele- 
mental so far as procedure is concerned, 
if a law is passed and there is a change 
of procedure, the persons whose cases 
are pending will get the benefit of the 
new proce ure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is what I 
had in mind, and I wanted to have that 
in the Recorp for whatever value it might 
have as to the inter’. If that was the 
intent, I thoroughly agree with my friend. 

Mr. BROOKS. What I had in mind 
was this, that if this military code de- 
fines a new crime not heretofore in 
existence, nobody is going to be punished 
on a state of facts already in existence 
prior to passage of this measure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, yes; but on 
the other hand, this code provides for 
temporary larceny. Prior to that a man 
would have to be charged with larceny, 
which we know is different from misap- 
propriation. Larceny is intent to steal 
or take from another the property of 
another, with the intent to permanently 
deprive that person of his property. Mis- 
appropriation, of course, is entirely dif- 
ferent. Sometimes the facts distinguish- 
ing them are very slight. It is a ques- 
tion of intent. But, you have provided 
here for temporary larceny, and certain- 
ly, if there are any cases that heretofore 
had to be charged with larceny, and they 
come within the purview of temporary 
larceny, it seems to me that the intent 
of Congress would be, before the final 
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disposition of those cases, that that fact 
be taken into consideration by a court 
martial or by a reviewing authority. 

Mr. BROOKS. I would think this to 
be true. 

I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM, I want to take this op- 
portunity to compliment this subcom- 
mittee. In my opinion, this subject has 
been given more careful thought than 
any subject that has been brought be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee or 
the old Military Affairs Committee, with- 
in the past 10 years. It is one of the 
most advanced steps, in my opinion, in 
regard to our military forces, of anything 
that we have done in the last 10 years on 
this floor. I wish to compliment the 
entire subcommittee. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
very much. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Iam a little confused with 
reference to the words “larceny” and 
“temporary larceny.” There is not go- 
ing to be such a statement now that a 
man in the service who takes something 
is going to be charged with taking it for 
a short period of time? It does not make 
any difference how long he takes it for; 
if he takes it, he is committing a crime, 
is he not? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes; and will be pun- 
ished for the commission of the crime. 
Some States have a law defining em- 
bezzlement. You have that for instance 
in a great many States with reference to 
automobiles. This provides for that type 
of offense, where an accused man takes 
property intending to return it to the 
owner later. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, the adop- 
tion of this conference report and the 
signing of the pending bill by the Presi- 
dent will mark the culmination of a num- 
ber of years of effort to draft uniform 
military justice legislation. 

During the course of World War II 
approximately 11,000,000 men saw serv- 
ice in the United States Army, and of 
that number approximately 80,000 were 
convicted by general courts martial. 
Even before the cessation of hostilities 
it was apparent to the War Department 
and to the Congress that a detailed study 
of the Army system of justice was ap- 
propriate, if not mandatory. Accord- 
ingly, in 1944 and 1945, the War Depart- 
ment sent Col. Phillip McCook, former 
prominent New York jurist, to various 
theaters of operation to conduct such 
studies. Additional reports were sub- 
mitted to the War Department from 
other sources. 

Within a few months after the end of 
hostilities the matter was brought to the 
attention of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and on March 25, 1946, the War De- 
partment Advisory Committee on Mili- 
tary Justice was appointed by order of 
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the Secretary of War. The committee, 
under the chairmanship of the Honor- 
able Arthur T. Vanderbilt, and referred 
to as the Vanderbilt committee, consisted 
of nine outstanding lawyers and Federal 
jurists from eight States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. From March 25, 1946, 
until December 13, 1946, a period of al- 
most 9 months, the members of that com- 
mittee engaged in studies, investigations, 
and hearings, and availed themselves of 
voluminous statistical data of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department and 
other sources. 

At full committee hearings in Wash- 
ington the Secretary of War and Under 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, the 
Commander of the Army Ground Forces, 
the Judge Advocate General, the Assist- 
ant Judge Advocate General, numerous 
other officers, and the representatives of 
five veterans’ organizations were heard. 
There were numerous personal inter- 
views, supplemented by letters, and the 
digesting of 321 answers to question- 
naires from both military and nonmili- 
tary personnel. Additional widely adver- 
tised regional public hearings were held 
at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Raleigh, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver, San Francisco, and Seattle. The 
subsequent report of the committee was 
based on these extensive inquiries. 

During the Seventy-ninth Congress a 
Military Affairs Subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. CARL T. DURHAM, 
devoted more than 1 year to detailed 
study of the Army system of justice. 

Additional studies have been con- 
ducted by special committees of the 
American Legion, VFW, AMVETS, AVC, 
the New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion, the War Veterans’ Bar Association, 
the Judge Advocate Generals’ Associa- 
tion, and the Phi Alpha Delta law frater- 
nity. The reports and recommendations 
of each of these groups were made avail- 
able to the Armed Services Committee 
and representatives of each of the or- 
ganizations appeared before the com- 
mittee in public hearings in support of 
their recommendations. Other wit- 
nesses, who had particular knowledge of 
the subject by virtue of their service and 
experience in the recent war, were heard. 

In our opinion, the combined efforts 
of these organizations and individuals 
represented the most comprehensive 
study of military justice ever conducted 
in the history of our country. 

During the Eightieth Congress the Le- 
gal Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, of which I had the honor 
to be chairman, conducted extensive 
hearings on the same subject. That sub- 
committee was in session from April 14, 
1947, until July 15, 1947, and considered 
all of the studies to which I have re- 
ferred. As a result of these hearings, our 
subcommittee presented to the full com- 
mittee what is now known as title II. 
Public Law 759, Eightieth Congress. The 
report of the subcommittee was unani- 
mously adopted by the full committee 
and passed the House on January 15, 
1948. That bill, which pertained only 
to the Army, was included as an amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

During the year 1948 Secretary of De- 
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fense Forrestal appointed a special com- 
mittee to study a uniform code of mili- 
tary justice to be equally applicable to 
all of the armed forces. During the 
Eighty-first Congress further hearings 
were held by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of which the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks], 
was chairman. That committee reported 
a uniform code of military justice known 
as H. R. 4080, and it passed the House 
May 5, 1949. With a few exceptions the 
provisions of H. R. 4080 were similar to 
title II, Public Law 759, and the bill as 
passed by the House was amended only 
slightly by the other body. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 
759, Eightieth Congress, a separate 
Judge Advocate General's Corps was 
established for the Army. No such sep- 
arate legal corps exists for the Navy or 
the Air Force. It was believed desirable 
to postpone the creation of a special corps 
for the Air Force and the Navy until fur- 
ther experience is available on the opera- 
tion of the Corps in the Army. Later on 
Congress will have the benefit of the rec- 
ommendations of the Court of Military 
Appeals on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not undertake at 
this time to review the provisions of the 
pending bill. They were fully discussed 
when this legislation was debated during 
the past 2 years. 

While I would have preferred that the 
tenure of the judges of the Military 
Court of Appeals should be for life, I con- 
sider the 15-year term agreed upon by 
the conferees to be reasonable, and I 
urge the adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

Every serviceman who may hereafter 
be accused of any military offense is 
assured of a fair and impartial trial free 
from command influence, and with the 
right to have his case reviewed upon the 
evidence as well as the law. His final 
review in the Court of Military Appeals 
will be before civilian judges possessing 
the qualifications of judges of the United 
States court of appeals. He shall here- 
after be entitled to competent legal 
counsel at all stages of his hearing. If 
he is an enlisted man, he may have en- 
listed men on the court if he requests it. 
Officers may now be tried by special 
courts martial thus providing for greater 
equality in the treatment of officers and 
enlisted men. The system heretofore in 
effect could not guarantee equal and 
exact justice; the pending bill should 
accomplish it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
Priest). The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today following the 
legislative program and special orders 
heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend her remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor and include 
the second article by Mr. Frank C. Wal- 
drop. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record and include 
an editorial from the Catholic Tran- 
script. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and in each to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Washington 
Times-Herald of April 24 entitled 
“Washington Dope Habit.” 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two separate instances and to 
include an editorial and a news article, 

Mr. WHEELER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. HELLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in six 
instances and in each to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend copies of 
a resolution adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. There 
may be a slight additional cost above the 
limit fixed by the Joint Committee on 
Printing; nevertheless I ask unanimous 
consent to include these resolutions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not- 
withstanding the additional cost, with- 
out objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. FURCOLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude various documents with regard to 
the Natural Gas Act. 

Mr. WIDNALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter received today from a 
constituent. 

Mr. VELDE (at the request of Mr. JEN- 
SEN) was given permission to extend his 
own remarks. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a report from the 
projects committee of the National Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances and in each to include 
extraneous matter, 
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Mr. MACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend an editorial that ap- 
peared recently in the magazine Iron 
Age. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the Boston Traveler regarding the severe 
cut in the postal service. 

Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude three thought-provoking articles 
by the eminent journalist and writer 
Lowell Mellett appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star under date of April 18, April 
20, and April 22. 

Mr. BONNER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial, 


SALE OF SELECT BASE MATERIAL AT FORT 
BENNING MILITARY RESERVATION TO 
MUSCOGEE COUNTY, GA. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk a bill (H. R. 2895) to au- 
thorize the sale of select base material, at 
the Fort Benning Military Reservation, 
to Muscogee County, State of Georgia, 
for use on county roads, with a Senate 
amendment thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after of“, where it appears 
the second time, insert: “not less than“. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, will the gentleman from Louisiana 
explain the amendment and the purpose 
of the bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
authorizes the Secretary of the Army 
to sell to the county of Muscogee in the 
State of Georgia such amount of select 
base material as may be available at 
Fort Benning and not useful to the reser- 
vation. We stipulated in the original 
bill that the price should be 5 cents per 
cubic yard. The Senate amendment 
merely inserts the words “not less than” 
so that in the event we can get more 
than 5 cents per cubic yard a higher 
price will be available to the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 

{Roll No, 1411 
Gilmer 


Allen, Il. Nixon 


Barrett, Pa. Grant O'Sullivan 
Battle Hagen Pace 
Bennett, Fla. Harden Pfeifer, 
Boykin ey Joseph L. 
Brehm Hays, Ohio Powell 
Bulwinkle Hébert Quinn 
Carlyle Hinshaw Rains 
Cavalcante Hobbs Riehlman 
Celler Howell Roosevelt 
Chatham Jenkins Sabath 
Cooley Kee Smathers 
Coudert Kennedy Smith, Kans, 
ox Keogh Smith, Ohio 
r Kunkel Steed 
Davenport Lodge Vinson 
Davies, N. Y Lucas Whitaker 
Dawson Martin,Iowa White, Calif. 
ane fles Wolcott 
Douglas Morgan Woodruff 
ins Moulder 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three 
hundred and sixty-nine Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(S. 247) to promote the progress of sci- 
ence; to advance the national health, 
prosperity, and welfare; to secure the 
national defense; and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951— 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 7786, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read down to and including line 7, page 
137, title II, chapter V, of the bill. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the twenty-sixth 
day of April and we have with us the 
first time in many weeks our distin- 
guished colleague, Mary Norton, of New 
Jersey, who has recently announced that 
she is not going to run again for Con- 
gress, 

We welcome her back with very full 
hearts and we hope that she will be able 
to spend many hours with us before this 
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session closes and that then for many 
years she will come back and be with 
us often and give us her wise counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a woman 
now in this House, nor one who has been 
here during her long period of service to 
the people of the United States as well 
as to her district in New Jersey, who has 
not learned to love her, to respect her, 
to want the friendship with which she 
is so generous, 

We women of the House feel a keen 
regret that we shall not have her with 
us in the coming session of the Con- 
gress. We wish her every possible and 
conceivable joy and satisfaction out of 
the many things that she has done for 
humanity, for her people, for other 
women and for so many children. We 
are deeply grateful for the example she 
has set to all women in America. 

The kind of service she has rendered 
is quite beyond my power to put into 
words. We are united, we women of the 
House, and we know that beside us and 
behind us and around us the men of this 
body and of the other body would like 
to express something of their regard for 
the distinguished Congresswoman from 
New Jersey, Mary Norton. I hope you 
will accept me as your spokesman on 
this occasion. I know that you will want 
to put your own words into the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, when we go back into 
the House I shall ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may be permitted to 
insert in the Record at this point those 
remarks which perhaps, if they were 
said now would be more than the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey, Mary Nor- 
ton could quite bear, with equanimity, 
because she is finding out how much we 
love her. She has been realizing that 
few people have as many friends as she. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, we 
women of the House are going to be 
wholly revolutionary because we want to 
give her a little token that is all hers 
just from us. As I leave this rostrum 
Iam going to ask the Republican women 
who are here to go with me across the 
aisle that we may give to Mary on the 
floor of this House a tiny token that 
she will take with her as a continuing 
remembrance of our love and devotion 
to her as we recognize her consecration 
and devotion to the United States of 
America through her services in the 
House of Representatives. 

MARY T. NORTON: A GREAT AMERICAN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, my good friend, the lady from 
New Jersey, and I have served together 
in Congress for a quarter of a century, 
through years of peace, years of great 
tragedy, and years of great victory for 
our country. There has always been a 
close bond of friendship between us. All 
of us admire her for her great ability, her 
fine strength of character, and because 
she has always stood for the right. She 
has done well everything she has under- 
taken. Some of her philanthropies are 
known, but there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of kind, thoughtful acts she has 
done of which the public has no cog- 
nizance. From time to time, in my own 
work, I run across these thoughtful acts 
accomplished so willingly and so unpre- 
tentiously by Mary Norton. She has 
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restored to many people a confidence in 
human nature by her unselfishness and 
her willingness to help them in their 
hour of need. She has made an excellent 
Member of Congress. We will miss her 
greatly here in the House of Representa- 
tives, She is a great woman, a great 
Member of Congress, and a great 
American. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, 10 gold squares linked together in 
a bracelet with a gold disc attached as a 
pendant was the gift of the women in 
Congress to our precious colleague, MARY 
T. Norton. On each gold square is the 
year of induction, the State initial, and 
the signature of each woman Member of 
the House of Representatives. The disc 
bears the signature of our lady Senator. 
The gift is beautiful. It is a symbol of 
the sincere feelings in our hearts for 
the dean of the women in Congress— 
Mary T. Norton. 

But this occasion is unique. With her 
seventy-fifth birthday celebrated and 25 
years spent as a Member of the House of 
Representatives with a record second to 
none, Mrs. Norton has announced her 
retirement at the end of this term. 

I salute you, Mary, and I salute the 
State of New Jersey which has known 
the privilege of your representation. 
God bless you and spare you. I hope 
this bracelet will symbolize the unity of 
thought and action of women and that 
the round disc will symbolize the world— 
our cause of action—peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to the paragraph ap- 
pearing on page 137? If not, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National Institutes of Health, operating ex- 
penses: For the activities of the National 
Institutes of Health, not otherwise provided 
for, including research fellowship and grants 
for research projects pursuant to section 
301 of the act; the regulation and prepara- 
tion of biologic products, the purchase of 
not to exceed six passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only; not to exceed $1,000 
for entertainment of visiting scientists when 
specifically approved by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral; and erection of temporary structures 
for storage of equipment and supplies and 
housing of animals, $15,750,000, of which not 
less than $3,609,000 shall be available exclu- 
sively for grants for studies with adreno- 
corticotropic hormone (ACTH) and corti- 
sone (compound E), including development 
of other related compounds for treatment 
of arthritis, rheumatism, multiple sclerosis, 
and metabolic diseases, and including 
studies in the basic sciences related to such 
diseases. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: On page 
189, line 2, after the comma, immediately 
following the word “sclerosis”, insert the 
word “neurological”, and on page 139, line 4, 
strike out the period at the end of the sen- 
tence and add the following: “and including 
not to exceed 8200, 000 for transfer to the 
Department of Agriculture for research into 
utilization of plant material and vegetable 
sources of cortisone.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr, KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, 
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Mr. DINGELL. I should like to call 
the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that at the present moment the 
chief producer of cortisone happens to 
be Armour & Co., the second largest 
packer in the world. Another large 
packer, Wilson Co., contemplates enter- 
ing the field, and I am wondering 
whether the gentleman, through his in- 
fluence on the committee, would bear in 
raind a move to bring about some form 
of a modest subsidy to permit other 
packers, like Swift, John Morrell, Rath, 
and many other lesser ones in this coun- 
try, to go into the production of this 
magic, this wonder substance, without 
which this country cannot long con- 
tinue its advance against disease, man’s 
greatest enemy. And, I want to say 
this, if my good friend will indulge 
me, that we cannot expect these people 
to produce and to give away this precious 
substance entirely at their own expense, 
and it may be well, with a modest sub- 
sidy, to encourage them to produce it, 
because for the time being at least they 
are giving it away free for experimental 
purposes. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman 
for making that inquiry. As I tried to 
explain yesterday in my general state- 
ment on this bill the committee has 
placed $2,500,000 in the bill, which is in- 
cluded in the paragraph now under con- 
sideration for the specific purpose of 
aiding in the research and in the work in 
connection with the production of ACTH 
and compound E. 

Mr. DINGELL, It would cover what I 
have in mind? 

Mr. KEEFE. I am certain it will. 
There is no desire to promote monopo- 
listic trade practices so far as the pro- 
duction of these two miracle drugs is 
concerned, The whole objective of the 
Public Health Service in making funds 
available in the form of grants for fur- 
ther research and to obtain synthesiza- 
tion of these two wonder drugs is that we 
may obtain the widest spread of bene- 
ficial use rather than to have, as at pres- 
ent, the production of these drugs lim- 
ited almost entirely to research projects. 

Mr. DINGELL. I have in mind that 
it would be possible if this sort of money 
is used properly that these glands, as 
rare as they are, as little as they produce 
in cortisone by immediate reduction, 
might even—and this is only in my lay 
mind, and I suggest it for whatever it is 
worth—that these glands be kept alive 
after extraction by a method similar to 
that employed in the Lindbergh heart, 
so that these glands could produce more 
by continued life under artificial stimu- 
lation for a long period of time, and thus 
produce many, many times the amount 
of cortisone that is extracted from them 
through reduction immediately follow- 
ing removal. That is always in the realm 
of possibility in experimental work. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin be permitted to proceed 
for five additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


New York? 

There was nc objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. I should like to proceed 
for just a moment on this subject. 

As I noted yesterday, the Public 
Health Service and the research institu- 
tions throughout the country are fully 
alert and alive to the possibilities of the 
utilization in medicine of compound E 
and ACTH, the two miracle wonder drugs 
that are rapidly expanding in production 
to the point where I think it is not un- 
safe to say that they will be available for 
humanity generally in very largely in- 
creased amounts duc to the aid and as- 
sistance which is contemplated in the 
appropriation contained in this para- 
graph. 

The question was asked yesterday by 
the gentleman from Iowa as to what is 
being done in the matter of research in 
the field of multiple sclerosis. That 
question has been asked of me by many, 
many Members of the Congress. You 
will observe that the paragraph under 
consideration makes appropriations to 
the National Institutes of Health. In- 
cluded in the research work being done 
presently and to be implemented by this 
appropriation is research into the treat- 
ment of arthritis, rheumatism, multiple 
sclerosis, and metabolic diseases, includ- 
ing studies in the basic sciences related 
to such diseases. 

When the language was drafted it was 
broad enough, of course, to include a 
specific program of research into multi- 
ple sclerosis. But it was not broad 
enough to authorize the National Insti- 
tutes of Health to set up a program of re- 
search into neurological diseases. The 
matter was called to the attention of the 
chairman of the subcommittee by the 
Director of the National Institutes of 
Health, who sought to have broad 
enough authority in connection with 
their general research program to go into 
some of the fields of neurological re- 
search, which is directly related to the 
ever-increasing mental illnesses that are 
afflicting the people of the country so 
terrifically at the present time. 

So the first part of this amendment is 
& very simple inclusion of the word “neu- 
rological” in the description of those 
basic matters which the Congress is di- 
recting the National Institutes of Health 
to investigate, and authorizing them to 
make grants out of the funds provided 
here to extend research to those fields 
throughout the country. i 

So far as that part of the amendment 
is concerned, I believe it is thoroughly 
acceptable to the committee. Is that not 
true, Mr. Chairman? i 

Mr. FOGARTY. Both parts of this 
amendment, I believe, are acceptable to 
the committee and there will be no dis- 
pute on either one of them. 

Mr. KEEFE. The second part of the 
amendment is directly related to the 
subject which was discussed by my friend 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL]. The Committee on Agriculture, 
which is dealing with the matter of plant 
studies, had a provision in its portion of 
the appropriation bill under which it was 
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contemplated that of the funds granted 
to the National Institutes of Health 
$200,000 would be made available to the 
Department of Agriculture experts to en- 
able them to search the world for new 
sources of cortisone which might be found 
in living plant life. Thus, it is proposed 
by the second part of the amendment to 
transfer to the Department of Agricul- 
ture $200,000 of the funds appropriated 
to the National Institutes of Health in 
order that the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture may be assured 
in searching all parts of the world for 
new sources of cortisone which is the base 
by which ACTH and compound E are 
made. 

s I think that is a great step in the right 
direction. In order to carry out that 
purpose of the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture and the full Committee on Appro- 
priations, I have offered this second part 
of the amendment which will enable us 
to carry on work which is already being 
carried on in Africa, Mexico, and in Cen- 
tral and South America by people who 
are earnestly trying to find the sources of 
cortisone that may be utilized by which 
we may expect to ultimately receive a 
vastly increased supply of this basic ma- 
terial for the production of ACTH and 
compound E. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes that I may answer 
any questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 8 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman's 
amendment does not increase the ap- 
propriation, does it? 

Mr. KEEFE. It does not. i 

Mr. STEFAN. It merely earmarks the 
appropriation for that particular pur- 
pose? 

Mr. KEEFE. It merely authorizes the 
transfer by the Public Health Service of 
$200,000 to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and does not constitute any increase 
in appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National Cancer Institute: To enable the 
Surgeon General, upon the recommendations 
of the National Advisory Cancer Council, to 
make grants-in-aid for research and train- 
ing projects relating to cancer; to cooperate 
with State health agencies, and other public 
and private nonprofit institutions, in the 
prevention, control, and eradication of can- 
cer by providing consultative services, dem- 
onstrations, and grants-in-aid; for the pur- 
chase of not to exceed six passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only; and to other- 
wise carry out the provisions of title IV, part 
A, of the act, $20,086,000, of which not less 
than $5,000,000 shall be available exclusively 
for payment of obligations for research and 
training grants incurred under authority 
heretofure granted under this head, 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: On page 
189, line 18, strike out the period at the end 
of the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “; and in addition to the 
amount appropriated herein, the Surgeon 
General is authorized, upon the recommen- 
dation of the National Advisory Cancer Coun- 
cil, to approve applications for research and 
training grants, including grants for draw- 
ing plans, erection of buildings, and acquisi- 
tion of land therefor, not to exceed a total 
of $3,000,000 for periods beyond the current 
fiscal year, and such grants shall, if approved 
during the current fiscal year, constitute a 
contractual obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order. I raise the point 
of order that this is legislation on an 
appropriation bill; and, further, that the 
basic legislation does not authorize con- 
tract authorizations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes, I do desire to be 
heard, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to give con- 
tractual authority for cancer research 
construction grants. The basic author- 
ization for construction grants is found 
in section 405 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, as amended, which reads as 
follows: 

Appropriations to carry out the purposes 
of this title, cancer, shall be available for 
acquisition of land, or the erection of build- 


ings only if so specified. 


Under that language, Mr. Chairman, 
the Congress has, in identical language 
as in the amendment submitted by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, accepted ap- 
propriations, and appropriations have 
been made with the identical language 
in fiscal years 1948 and 1949 appropria- 
tion bills. I think the language is cer- 
tainly broad enough to authorize this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The appropriation bill passed a year 
ago, on page 175, included practically the 
same language, it seems to me, when We 
said at that time: 

And in addition to the amount herein, the 
Surgeon General is authorized, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the National Advisory Can- 
cer Council, to approve applications for re- 
search and training grants, including grants 
for drawing plans, erection of buildings, and 
acquisition of land therefore, not to exceed 
a total of $6,000,000, for periods beyond the 
current fiscal year, and such grants shall, if 
approved during the current fiscal year, con- 
stitute a contractual obligation on the Fed- 
eral Government. 


It seems to me that this language and 
similar language having been in the bill 
in past years, it would be in order at this 
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I go along with the views expressed by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Keere] that this is in order at this time. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say further, Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me the basic act, 
under which this national cancer pro- 
gram was set up in the bill to which I 
have referred, constitutes basic authority 
for this proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE] has offered an amendment which 
has been reported. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MCGRATH] has made a 
point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it contains legislation 
on an appropriation bill, in violation of 
the rules of the House. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment and section 405 of the Public Health 
Service Act referred to by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

The Chair might comment on the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island to the extent of saying that 
although a provision of this nature may 
have been included in previous acts there 
may not have been any point of order 
made against it; so that could not be 
decisive in considering the question now 
presented. 

The Chair is of the opinion that sec- 
tion 405 cited by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin does constitute legislative au- 
thority for the appropriation. The Chair 
invites attention to the fact that the 
pending amendment includes a provision 
for contract authorization beyond the 
present fiscal year, which, in the opinion 
of the Chair, would constitute legislation 
on an appropriation bill and would be in 
violation of the rules of the House. For 
that reason the Chair is compelled to 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, 1 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time so that 
I may if possible have our Clerk draw an 
amendment to this section of the bill 
which will be practically the same thing 
and so it will not be ruled out of order. 
I had hoped that since we had in past 
years had unanimous agreement on 
these public-health measures dealing 
with heart, cancer, and mental-disease 
research programs, that no member of 
our subcommittee this year would raise 
a point of order on such a question on 
which there has been unanimous agree- 
ment in the past 3 or 4 years since this 
program was instituted, and because of 
the results achieved from the money we 
have appropriated over the last 3 or 4 
years. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I served on this Subcom- 
mittee on the Labor Department and 
Federal Security Agency for approxi- 
mately 4 years. I never previously saw 
disagreement between the members of 
our subcommittee with regard to items 
in this bill for public health. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There has never been 
any disagreement until this year, and 
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this present situation is one of my big- 
gest disappointments since I have been 
a Member of Congress, to see a worth- 
while program being scuttled and 
stopped in its tracks. If this were to be 
a continuing program that was going to 
run on for years and years and years with 
no estimate of how much it was going 
to cost in the end, there might be some 
reasonable argument against the appro- 
priation of these funds. But when this 
program was instituted 3 or 4 years ago 
we had a definite time limit on construc- 
tion of facilities for clinical laboratories, 
and so forth, to deal with this particu- 
lar research in the cancer program. If 
we were allowed to continue, we would 
be out of the construction business in 
this particular program in another year 
and that would be the end of it and we 
would have accomplished more good by 
the few million dollars we spent in at- 
tempting to find the cause of this disas- 
trous disease that no one knows much 
about at the present time. We can build 
all the hospitals in the world and fill 
them up with these cancer patients; it is 
going to cost in the end billions and 
billions of dollars unless we can find the 
cause, and the only way we are ever go- 
ing to find the cause is to spend some 
money on research and get to the root 
of it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. Is it not of utmost im- 
portance, does it not transcend all other 
considerations, the rules of the House to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that there 
must be an uninterrupted course of re- 
search regardless of objections or tech- 
nicalities? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Positively. The Fed- 

_ eral Government today is spending about 
a billion dollars in research every year, 
yet only 10 percent of that billion dollars 
is going into research in the public- 
health system of our country. Why, we 
are spending at least $25,000,000 a year 
for research into diseases of plants and 
animals. I am for it. I think we should 
do that, and 1 think it should be con- 
tinued. But why in the world, if we are 
spending that much on the diseases of 
plants and animals, can we not spend 
something to find out about the leading 
causes of deaths? This does not affect 
ohe segment of our economy, this does 
not affect one class of our people; it 
affects every living person in the coun- 
try at the present time, regardless of 
from what walk of life they may come, 
regardless of what side of the aisle they 
are sitting on today. That does not 
make any difference. We are all sus- 
ceptible to these diseases. If we have 
the opportunity now to do something 
about it, let us do it. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Rhode Island for the very excellent 
statement he has made. How much is 
involved in the construction program in- 
volving cancer, approximately? 
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Mr. KEEFE. For the initial program 
there is involved a contemplated expend- 
iture of 825,000,000. Sixteen million 
dollars has already been appropriated by 
the Congress. This amendment would 
carry that program forward only to the 
extent of 83,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has 
expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin stated is 
correct. The program involves an ex- 
penditure of $25,000,000 spread over a 
period of 3 years. We have already 
spent $16,000,000 on the program. As I 
remember, the Public Health officials 
asked the Bureau of the Budget for 
$9,000,000 to complete the program this 
year. If we were allowed to get that 
$9,000,000, the program would be com- 
plete, we would be out of the construc- 
tion business and we would have some- 
thing that all the world would be proud 
of. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. And we would have 
maintained an unbroken fight against 
disease instead of carrying on a desultory 
attack which every time we make a break 
in the program proves costly in lives and 
in further financing it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I commend the gen- 
tlemen for the excellent work they have 
been doing along this line. I would like 
to add that one out of every seven peo- 
ple in the United States is affected vy this 
disease, and the paltry sum, and this is 
a paltry sum, of $9,000,000 covering one 
out of every seven in the United States 
is not too much. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We are not asking 
for $9,000,000. The amount is $3,000,000. 
What we want to do is continue this pro- 
gram so that it will not be stopped. 
Why stop something that is going to be a 
future guaranty to the people of this 
country and the whole world that ulti- 
mately we are going to find out the cause 
of cancer, the second leading cause of 
death. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Can the gentle- 
man advise the House as to how many 
public cancer hospitals there are in the 
United States? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot give those 
figures. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only one I 
know of is in Massachusetts. I was 
wondering if there are any in other 
States, if there are any other public 
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cancer hospitals. We have a veterans’ 
hospital, I think, in Brooklyn, but that 
is for veterans. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The Memorial Hos- 
pital in New York is the oldest cancer 
hospital in the country. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I acquaint the 
Members of the House with the fact that 
in a community such as the Borough of 
Brooklyn, with a population of over three 
million, there is no cancer hospital. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing is, and this is rather interesting, that 
there is no public cancer hospital, and I 
say this with some reservation, outside 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
There is a veterans’ hospital, they have 
some beds here and there. Certainly 
that shows the necessity for something 
being done. I know about the public 
cancer hospital in Massachusetts because 
I happened to be a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate in 1926 when a group 
of us got together, some in the house 
and some in the senate, and I led the 
fight in the senate for the passage of the 
bill that brought about the public cancer 
hospital that now exists in Massachu- 
setts. If there is one field that some- 
thing should be done in, it is the field of 
cancer. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I hope the distin- 
guished majority leader will lend his 
support to this proposition, because we 
need his help today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The majority 
leader certainly has been inspiring the 
gentleman as much as he could. 

‘Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
doing a good job. Let us keep it up. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, it should be borne in mind that 
we are going to save millions and mil- 
lions of dollars if we can lick this prob- 
lem, because at the present time there 
is no doubt that a lot of public hospitals 
throughout this country are faced with a 
costly cancer problem that they have to 
meet. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I also desire to com- 
mend the gentleman from Rhode Island 
for his excellent statement here this 
morning. I wish to state that I concur 
with his views. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Do I understand 
correctly that the National Advisory 
Cancer Council, composed of eminent 
medical, scientific, and prominent lay- 
men, drawn from all walks of life, have 
endorsed this program, and are con- 
vinced, if it is continued, that we are 
making real progress toward solving the 
problem of the cure of cancer and sav- 
ing the millions of dollars to which the 
gentleman from Michigan has referred? 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is no question 
about that. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I, too, wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from Rhode Island 
for his statement in regard to this mat- 
ter and to point out that the sum in- 
volved, insofar as cancer is concerned, 
is a paltry one when compared to the bil- 
lions of dollars that this Congress has 
been appropriating for Marshall-plan aid 
and other such aid to foreign countries. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from IHnois. 

Mr. JONAS. In answer to the state- 
ment made by the distinguished majority 
leader, I want to say that there are a 
good many branches to hospitals in the 
country that operate under the name of 
tumor clinics, that are really not identi- 
fied openly as cancer institutions, but 
these tumor clinics are part of these hos- 
pitals. There are a great many of those 
in this country that carry on this work. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My statement re- 
lated to cancer hospitals. 

Mr. JONAS. Well, there really are 
none. The statement that the gentleman 
made to the House recently about the ne- 
cessity of research work is the crux of the 
whole thing. I have had considerable 
experience with hospitals, the President 
of a hospital board that carries on re- 
search work now. Research is absolutely 
necessary in order to find a cure for it, 
otherwise you can fill all your hospitals 
and not accomplish anything. 

Mr, FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man, That is the kind of testimony that 
I, as a layman appreciate, hearing it 
from men like the gentleman who has 
had that experience. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Does the gentleman 
realize that we spend more money to 
store potatoes that nobody can eat than 
we do for this worth while program the 
gentleman is asking $3,000,000 for? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEEFE: On page 
139, line 18, strike out the period at the end 
of the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “and in addition to the 
amount appropriated herein the Surgeon 
General is authorized, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the National Advisory Cancer Coun- 
cil, to approve applications for research and 
training grants, including grants for draw- 
ing plans, erection of buildings, and acqui- 
sition of land therefor, not to exceed a total 
of $3,000,000.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I know 
of no field in which the Government 
could interest itself to greater advantage 
to the people not only of America but 
of the world than the field which is in- 
volved in this amendment and two sub- 
sequent amendments which I shall offer 
to this bill. 
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Let us get the history of this situa- 
tion. This Congress by an almost 
unanimous vote adopted the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce some years ago 
and established the National Cancer 
Foundation, and provided that that or- 
ganization, to be operated under the 
direction of the Surgeon General, should 
have as its advisory council a council 
consisting of the most outstanding medi- 
cal people and laymen in America to 
direct its functioning. 

This is not a new program, this is an 
old program that is a functioning pro- 
gram and has been in effect since 1938. 

What was the thing we discovered all 
over America? Thousands of men and 
women devoting themselves as members 
of the National Cancer Society to going 
out to the people of this country to solicit 
millions of dollars to carry on the fight 
against cancer. Carry on the fight how? 
They have found that they are using 
that money and are compelled to use it 
principally for the care of cancer 
patients. The amount that is available 
for expenditure for research purposes is 
dwindling and dwindling and dwindling, 
just as it is in the case of poliomyelitis. 
The incidence of the disease is growing so 
rapidly and the necessities for care are 
so terrific that the money the people are 
spending in these drives is being spent 
for care instead of research. 

The little money we provided in 1938 
started a program that attacked this 
problem at the place where the men and 
women engaged in research in this coun- 
try said was critical. What was it? 
They said, “We have been engaged in a 
program utilizing rats and guinea pigs 
and monkeys to try to find the cause and 
cure of cancer in human beings.” I 
went around the country and talked to 
these great researchers at that time. 
What did they tell me? They said the 
bottleneck in the program, the thing that 
was stymieing the program, was the lack 
of clinical facilities. They were not 
available, as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts so well stated. 
So this Congress decided to do something 
about it. We decided to establish a pro- 
gram of assistance to the research centers 
of the country that would make available 
these clinical facilities, that not only 
would provide care and treatment but 
would afford the researchers the oppor- 
tunity for finding the answer, if possible, 
through their observation of human 
beings instead of monkeys and guinea 
pigs or orangutans or rats. 

This Congress in 1938 set that program 
in motion, and you authorized and fur- 
nished the money to build this great re- 
search center at Bethesda, which in turn 
is hooked up with all of the other re- 
search centers in the country in the field 
of cancer. Great progress is being made 
in that field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, what 
does the present amendment contem- 
plate? A measly $3,000,000 with which 
to continue a program which has been 
endorsed not only by the Cancer Ad- 
visory Council but by every scientist in 
that field. Do they say only $3,000,000 
is necessary? They say over $30,000,000 
should be appropriated for this purpose 
if we are going to make a proper on- 
slaught in the field of cancer. 

We came into this subcommittee desir- 
ing to see to it that there would be ex- 
penditures limited to the very lowest 
level. We cut out of the public health 
part of the bill some $26,000,000 on other 
projects in order that we could take some 
of the money and apply it in the field of 
cancer, heart disease, and mental ill- 
ness. It amounted to some $11,000,000 
or $12,000,000. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island and 
I voted for these cuts with the under- 
standing that the money thus saved or 
at least a portion of it would be used to 
implement these programs which the 
people of America want. 

Make no mistake about it but the work 
of the American Cancer Society, the 
American Heart Society, and the Insti- 
tute of Mental Hygiene working nation- 
ally over the country generally have 
aroused the people to the necessity for 
some action on the part of the Federal 
Government to help them in their fight 
against these dread diseases. 

You can turn it down if you want to. 
I have done my part. The chairman of 
the subcommittee has done his part. I 
realize how difficult it is when people get 
up here and say, “Oh, you are overwriting 
the budget $3,000,000—you cannot do 
that.” Well, you remember what took 
place here yesterday. In the very 
same subcommittee they voted to cut the 
hospital construction program in two. 
When the vote came on the amendment 
to restore those funds the very members 
who voted to cut it in two walked through 
the tellers in support of the amendment. 
They had heard from home? I do not 
know. Perhaps they heard from the 
American people who are demanding 
that something be done in this field. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said originally, it 
does not mean anything to me personally. 
I am going to leave the Congress. This 
will be my last service. This is my last 
effort in behalf of public health. You 
take the responsibility and carry on the 
fight. So I am not talking because I 
want to get votes. I am talking because 
in my heart I have the conviction there is 
nothing the Congress can do of more in- 
terest to human welfare than the promo- 
tion of these programs involving the fight 
on cancer, heart disease, and mental ill- 
ness. If we do not make the fight the 
people are going to demand it and then 
you will face the prospect of State medi- 
cine. Make no mistake about it. 

There are those who stand up here and 
decry socialism and the threat of social- 
ism day in and day out. Yet when a pro- 
gram is submitted which is the very an- 
tithesis of socialism and which is the 
one program which is going to stop so- 
cialism in this field because of the few 
dollars involved, they will vote to defeat 
the program. 
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I cannot see it. I am not going to be 
bound by that sort of attitude in the re- 
maining days of my service in this Con- 
gress. Ihave been here 12 years. I hope 
that the membership of this House will 
follow the leadership of the gentleman 
who is chairman of this subcommittee, 
who hcard this testimony, not once but 
many times, and who is familiar with the 
problem, as is the gentleman who is now 
addressing you, and not take the word 
of someone who has never heard a word 
of this testimony which was given be- 
fore the committee and who has hereto- 
fore shown no interest in this program 
that is so vital to the interest and the 
welfare of the people of this Nation. Do 
with it as you will. I have done my part. 
My conscience is clear, and outside of 
Congress I am going to carry this fight 
to the people, in an effort to awaken that 
great consciousness that controls all of 
it, in doing things for the people of Amer- 
ica that ought to be done, instead of vot- 
ing billions of dollars for other people, as 
have some of the people who oppose this 
little amendment. 

Think it over, my friends, before you 
cast your votes on this amendment. It 
is in the interest of the welfare of the 
people of America for which I am 
pleading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my colleague from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. I would like 
to pay tribute to him. I think I speak 
the views and the heartfelt feelings of I 
hope a great majority of the Members 
of this House for the Herculean effort 
which he has made in behalf of the health 
of the people of the United States, par- 
ticularly in those critical fields—cancer, 
mental health and heart disease—which 
have so baffled medical science and have 
been so frustrating and so helpless to so 
many millions of Americans. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin said 
today something that I did not know, that 
he is leaving congressional service. I con- 
sider that a great loss to the people of 
America, for this particular fight alone, 
if nothing else, and the gentleman has 
rendered distinguished service in many 
ways. I wish him long life and hearty 
years in which to wage this fight for the 
people’s health that he has so nobly car- 
ried on on this floor. 

There are really three amendments 
which we are considering now. The gen- 
tleman will propose them in due course. 
We are taking first the one for cancer. 
There will be another for mental health, 
and another for heart. This is the tril- 
ogy of frustration, frustration for med- 
ical science and frustration for human 
beings. 

There are two thoughts that I would 
like to leave with you. The first is that 
we hear a lot from many distinguished 
gentlemen on the floor that we must be 
solicitous about the taxpayers’ money. 
We must not waste the taxpayers’ money. 
Of course, we understand that, and that 
is our duty. But what is so little said 
is that there are some cases in which 
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the taxpayers want us to spend their 
money. They are asking us to spend 
their money, and to spend it wisely and 
well, That is one of those cases. The 
three appropriations for cancer, for men- 
tal health, and for heart, even when in- 
creased, as the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. KEEFE] will ask us to increase 
them, will amount to something in the 
way of $55,000,000. A recent survey con- 
ducted by one of the survey organiza- 
tions showed that 79 percent of all the 
people interviewed on heart disease re- 
search alone said they were willing to 
spend $200,000,000 in order to find the 
causes and cures for that particular 
disease, which, incidentally is the No. 1 
killer in our country. It kills about 650,- 
000 people a year, of whom one-third are 
under 65. So let us not think that these 
people just die of old age. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I want to say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that the only fault 
I find in his amendment is the infini- 
tesimal sum that it provides. It ought 
to be $30,000,000 instead of $3,000,000. 
It is the hardest thing in the world to 
sell healthy people a health program. I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
New York and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin for their timely 
stand in this tragic legislation we have 
here that must be sold to the people and 
about the necessity of which the public 
seems to be entirely unconscious instead 
of realizing its importance. Let me say, 
based on a little experience I have had, 
that it takes from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 
to build up a good clinic for cancer re- 
search, 

Mr. JAVITS. I had the pleasure of 
initiating the program for the National 
Heart Disease Institute in company with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Keere], and the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON], and with the 
help of our colleague on the Democratic 
side, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. Here is a situation in the 
case of heart-disease research, I repeat 
again, where the taxpayers want us to 
spend their money; we are not forcing 
it from them; we are not exacting it 
from them involuntarily; they want us 
to spend it. 

And now the second point, and it is 
very important: It so happens that one 
of the greatest leaders in the cancer re- 
search program and who has figured 
very prominently in it, is also a friend 
of mine. He and I served together in 
the Army for 4 years, Dr. Cornelius P. 
Rhoads. He is head of the great cancer 
research organization in New York City— 
the Memorial Cancer Center. Dr. 
Rhoads is one of those great medical 
pioneers who has demonstrated one 
thing which is true in all these three 
fields, whether it be cancer, heart, or 
mental health; he has pointed out that if 
we are to find a cure for any one of these 
diseases it cannot depend upon the sci- 
entist or the doctor working alone in his 
backroom laboratory. Discoveries have 
been made in this way in times past, but 
not soon enough nor surely enough—in 
the case of cancer it just has not hap- 
pened; in the case of heart disease it 
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just has not happened, nor has it hap- 
pened in the case of mental health. 

Dr. Rhoads has demonstrated that if 
we are to make progress in these fields 
of medical research it must be by a mobi- 
lization of the scientific resources and 
with enough scientists and enough equip- 
ment where they can knock down theory 
after theory which may be wrong, and, 
with painstaking checking, build up con- 
ceptions which may be right. This can 
only be brought about by an adequate 
mobilization of scientists, researchers, 
and equipment. The result finally will 
be the saving of years and years of time 
because we are providing the men and 
facilities which otherwise could not be 
assembled. If we only do what the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin asks us to do, 
support them, we will be taking advan- 
tage of the great advance which research 
science has made, that is the science of 
research itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. We must take advan- 
tage of these new principles in research. 
Nothing could be so short-sighted, as 
brought out by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, who has been 
an enthusiastic supporter of this pro- 
gram, as to curtail this program at this 
stage. Compared to the ultimate gain 
the cost is infinitesimal. Should we not, 
then, having discovered the secret of 
scientific research, the way in which to 
attack and solve a scientific problem, 
follow up the program with adequate 
support? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Wow much money is 
appropriated in this bill for this pur- 
pose? 

Mr. JAVITS. Forty-five million dol- 
lars for the three programs, in round 
figures. 

Mr. STEFAN. Was that the amount 
of the budget estimate? 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the chair- 
man of the subcommitee to answer 
that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. On direct appro- 
priations for the cancer part of the pro- 
gram we granted the exact amount that 
was allowed by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. STEFAN. In all three programs 
you allowed $45,000,000. That is, the 
budget estimate was allowed; is that 
correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. On each of the three 
programs we allowed what the Budget 
sent up to us. 

Mr. STEFAN. And this is an increase 
of $3,000,000 over and above what the 
Budget allowed for that particular 
purpose? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This in effect is try- 
ing to keep the program going which 
was started by this committee that the 
Bureau of the Budget cut out this year, 
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a program which we have been follow- 
ing up for 3 years. 

Mr. STEFAN. But you gave them the 
budget estimate in the bill; you did not 
cut the budget estimate? 

Mr. FOGARTY. On direct appropria- 
tions, 

Mr. STEFAN. And this is a request 
for $3,000,000 over and above what the 
Budget allowed? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. What we are asked to 
do here, is to review the whole program 
including what the Budget Bureau did, 
and to express our view that we want 
the cancer, mental health, and heart 
disease research programs to go forward 
in full vigor. That is a question we must 
decide and, which the Budget Bureau 
cannot decide for us. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. In view of the colloquy 
that has just taken place, if you con- 
sider one item in this multi-item bill 
and say that you are overriding the 
Bureau of the Budget with respect to 
that item, that may be true; but if you 
consider all of the items in relation one 
to the other, there is no overriding of 
the Budget and a very substantial cut 
below the budget estimate. I tried to 
make that clear and it was the intent of 
the chairman of this subcommittee that 
out of those cuts that were made, 
$10,000,000 for State and local health 
services alone, we would be able to take 
that money and apply it to these three 
programs to keep them functioning. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, there are certain points 
that ought to be made clear in this 
debate, As has been indicated, this is 
only the first of three amendments deal- 
ing witk the question of construction 
furds for the Cancer Research Institute, 
the Heart Research Institute, and the 
Mental Health Research Institute. 
These are the diseases, particularly the 
first two, that affect older people, the 
so-called chronic diseases. 

We have seen some rather startling 
advances in medical science during the 
last 50 years, We have seen the average 
life expectancy jump from 40 in 1900 
to 67 today. During the Roman Empire 
the average age expectancy was 23. So 
that we have in 50 years advanced more 
than we did in 2,000 years in expanding 
the average-life span. We have done 
that because we have been successful 
with research techniques and the appli- 
cation of public health methods in cut- 
ting down on the diseases of children 
in infancy and curbing communicable 
diseases. We have begun to conquer 
those diseases. We have not done that 
with the chronic diseases that affect 
dider people. 

What we are endeavoring to do under 
the amendments now before this body is 
to make it possible for every human be- 
ing to live longer. We think we are on 
the threshold of doing that through find - 
ing the cause of cancer, through finding 
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out more about heart disease, and 
through the wonder drugs ACTH and 
compound E. We think that is a worthy 
objective of the Congress. We are only 
asking for a comparatively small amount 
ox money to do that. 

As has been pointed out before, the 
sum of money being requested for each 
of these three research institutes is sim- 
ply to maintain existing programs. The 
funds are needed for that purpose and 
the funds will therefore be utilized in 
the most possible efficient way for the 
welfare of the people of all the country. 
I just cannot believe that anyone wants 
to stop this work from going forward. 

Eminent scientists have pointed out 
one rather significant fact. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. To what work is the 
gentleman referring? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Eminent scientists 
have pointed out one very important fac- 
tor that seems to have been overlooked, 
In the animal kingdom the average life 
span of any given animal is six times 
the amount of time it takes that animal 
to reach maturity. Dogs take 18 months 
or 2 years. They live from 9 to 12 years, 
and so on. But a human being who 
reaches maturity at about 20 still has 
only an average life expectancy of 67, 
The reason for that is basically this: 
We have not licked these chronic dis- 
eases that affect old age. That is what 
we want to do and enable all humans 
to live longer. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. My inquiry was 
this: The gentleman made some state- 
ment about work being stopped. I was 
wondering what it was. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Expansion of the 
clinical facilities for cancer, for heart 
and for mental diseases is the work that 
would be stopped if these funds are not 
granted. I want to state again, as I 
did in my colloquy with the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty], and 
I pay great tribute to him once more 
and to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KEEFE] for the very fine work they 
have done, that these amendments have 
the backing of eminent medical scien- 
tists, eminent laymen from all walks of 
life who give their time and energy on 
the various research and advisory coun- 
cils. They have, as a matter of fact, 
recommended a larger sum of money 
than is being brought before this body 
today. I think we can afford to accept 
the opinion of eminent doctors who are 
on the various advisory councils and of 
the laymen who serve unselfishly on the 
councils, who give of their time and 
energy to this work. 

For the welfare of the people of Amer- 
ica, for the health of the people of Amer- 
ica, and for the broadening of the life 
span of all of the people of our country, 
and last, but not least, for the effect that 
this kind of research will have upon the 
good will of the peoples throughout the 
entire world, I think there is no greater 
contribution that America can make to- 
ward the peace of the world than being 
the discoverer of those methods that will 
expand the life span of all peoples—I 
hope, for these reasons, that we will pass 
all three of these amendments. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, 2,000 years ago the 
greatest healer of all times went about 
the world doing good and curing the 
diseases of that period. Leprosy was the 
great scourge of mankind in those years. 
Today the No. 1 killer, and equally as 
hateful to the human race, is cancer. 
Only those whose loved ones have been 
taken by this terrible disease can appre- 
ciate all of the agonies and pain which 
the victims go through before death. It 
is a creeping death. ‘They die by inches. 
Yet, with all of our great abilities and 
men of science, we have been unable to 


‘exact or to discover more than a tem- 


porary halt of this dreadful disease. 

I was reading an article not long ago 
which said that the cure is within the 
grasp of mankind due to the advance 
of science, and it may be from 2 to 5 
years that we will have within our grasp 
the ultimate cure of this terrible malady. 
It behooves us then to leave no stone 
unturned, to take every possible step 
within our power to eradicate and elimi- 
nate once and for all the greatest elimi- 
nator of mankind that the world has 
ever known. So, with this great research 
which is being conducted daily—and as 
I understand there are various groups 
of scientists and medical men who are 
devoting themselves, their every waking 
hour. to different phases toward the con- 
quest of this disease—it behooves us to 
stop, look, and listen to the possibility 
of doing everything that we can within 
our power to aid and to help find a cure 
of cancer, and as to these other great 
diseases we are equally dedicated and 
devoted to their eradication and to their 
cure and to the successful conquest of 
them. But, at the moment, the real 
target of the medical profession and of 
all of the science of mankind must be 
geared or must confine itself to the con- 
quest of this awful killer. As I have 
said, in the opinion of those closest to 
the wrestling for a cure of this disease, 
we seem to be within 2 to 5 years of a 
successful culmination of arriving at a 
cure. If we are so near and yet so far, 
we certainly owe it to-our fellow citizens 
and those generations yet unborn to 
carry the fight to the last ditch and 
finally to conquer this No. 1 killer of 
mankind, cancer. I believe it is within 
our grasp and I hope that we may be 
able to put over that final step that will 
lead to successful culmination. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 


-move to strike out the last word, and 


ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr, SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, not- 
withstanding the comments that have 
been made heretofore, I am quite sure 
in my own mind, looking at this calmly 
and judicially, that the action of the 
committee as reported in the committee 
report was a proper action, and that the 
action of the committee as reported 
should be sustained. I am sure you un- 
derstand that as one minority member 
I did not write the report. 
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I am quite sure the gentleman from 
Wisconsin did not mean to indicate that 
I was one of the gentlemen who might 
oppose this amendment because I had 
not heard the testimony. I have heard 
it. I am sure, too, that, knowing my 
record as he does, he did not mean to 
indicate to any Member here that I have 
been voting money for people overseas 
and am now trying to reduce expendi- 
tures for our own folks here at home, 
because that is not my record. There is 
not any idea, there is not any intent, 
there is not any purpose, there is not 
the result of scuttling any program by 
this action. 

Look at the committee report. We 
heard the testimony, all of it. Incident- 
ally, I had always assumed that the ma- 
jority leader was to carry out the Pres- 
ident’s program here on the floor. The 
action of the committee was in keeping 
with the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent by his right arm, the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

If you will turn to page 100 of the re- 
port you will find that notwithstanding 
the urgent need for economy allowed 
the full budget estimate of $20,086,000. 
Every Member of this House and every 
taxpayer in the Nation knows there is 
need for economy. We are running 
$6,000,000,000 in the red this year and it 
will probably be $7,000,000,000 next year. 
Economy must start some place. We 
treated all these as fairly and equitably 
as was humanly possible to treat them. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise, 
and on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MCGRATH 
and Mr. KEEFE. 

The Committee divided; and tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 16, noes 
89. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Jonas] makes the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The vote discloses the presence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee realized there was need for 
economy. The committee says it has not 
imposed any reduction against the 
budget estimate of $20,086,000 for the 
work in the field of cancer. That is not 
scuttling a program. Further than that 
the report shows the Atomic Energy 
Commission is allocating sizable sums to 
this very purpose of research in cancer. 
Together with the work of other Govern- 
ment bodies and the National Cancer 
Society and all these other societies a 
considerable sum of money is being spent 
for this particular purpose. For the 
benefit of some of those who might have 
some questions may I say that this $3,- 
000,000 does not build any public cancer 
hospitals. It is for clinical research de- 
velopment building solely. 

As far as the Congress and this com- 
mittee is concerned we have been very 
liberal in this program since its begin- 
ning. If you will turn to page 1357 of 
the hearings you will find where I have 
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reviewed what happened. It started out 
in 1946 with $548,000 which is about a 
half million dollars. In 1947 the sum 
was trebled to $1,772,000. In 1948 that 
sum was multiplied almost 10-fold to 
the amount of $14,500,000. Here we now 
have $20,000,000, an expansion of 4,000 
percent in a few short years. In view 
of those facts there can be no accusation 
justly made against this committee or 
the Congress that we are trying to scuttle 
the cancer research program. 

The same is true with respect to heart 
disease and mental health. This com- 
mittee has given these agencies every 
single cent which the budget approved 
and the budget represents the President's 
own financial program. 

There are times when of course these 
programs appeal to the heart. There is 
no question about that. It has a tremen- 
dous heart appeal, but there are times 
when the cold facts of life and the con- 
dition of our own Nation, rapidly going 
down the road to bankruptcy, where 
every dollar you can possibly put off 
spending today until some future date— 
and that is all the action does—must be 
delayed. 

There has already been somewhere in 
the neighborhood of sixteen or seventeen 
million dollars made available for these 
research facilities. That is no small fig- 
ureinany program. While those agency 
Officials were there, of course they were 
bound by the President's budget. As far 
as I can recall, there was not any spe- 
cific statement made as to what program 
would be followed or where this money 
would be spent. 

I was thoroughly in accord with mak- 
ing available the two and one-half mil- 
lion for research in cortisone and ACTH, 
because those have been sold to the 
American public as great miracle drugs. 
I am quite realistic, and I was not swept 
off my feet by all those claims, but I 
realize it is a great advance in science 
and that we should get into this program 
to let the public know what these reme- 
dies will eventually do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIYNER. These items, com- 
pound E and ACTH, have been repre- 
sented that—and I was thoroughly con- 
vinced by the testimony given to us— 
they would play a great part in the cure 
and relief of many diseases with which 
the American public and people through- 
out the world are now suffering. The 
source of these drugs is very limited. 
You can only get it from ox bile, and in 
some cases from the bile of hogs. We 
were told that if we had all the bile avail- 
able from all the cattle that it would 
only furnish a small part of the amount 
needed. Therefore we felt that if there 
could be developed some process by 
which we could get those drugs in a syn- 
thetic form, it would be a great contribu- 
tion to the advance of medical science. 
So, while we have done that, I think it 
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shows that the committee, in considera- 
tion of these items, was acting as fairly 
and impartially as it was humanly pos- 
sible to do, despite the pull at our heart- 
strings that these claims have. I was 


quite happy to read that the cost will 


soon be cut in half, although even then 
it will still be high. 

As you come down to these other pro- 
grams, it is anticipated they will each 
have a similar amendment. In mental 
health we granted every single cent that 
the budget had approved; that the Presi- 
dent’s right arm had approved. The 
committee realized that somewhere, 
somehow, sometime the increase of 
spending must cease. The same thing is 
true of the National Heart Institute. 
This entire budget estimate was allowed. 
We realize that heart disease takes its 
toll, but, at the same time, if you will read 
the hearings, you will find that this is 
another program that has progressively 
increased, step by step and million by 
million, each year. You eventually ar- 
rive at a time when you have got to figure 
how much you have to spend, and try to 
allocate it as impartially as you can. 
That is exactly what the committee tried 
to do. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. The point has been 
made that they have asked the budget 
for more than the budget gave them. 
Is it not a fact that every division of 
every department that comes before the 
Appropriations Committee is asked how 
much they asked the budget for, and 
invariably they asked the budget for 
more than the budget gave them? But 
in this case the committee gave these 
divisions every penny that the budget 
allowed them? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is exactly 
right. I am looking for the time—per- 
haps I am too optimistic in this—but I 
am looking for the time when some Gov- 
ernment agency will come before an 
appropriation subcommittee of this Con- 
gress and suggest that they could get 
along with less than the budget allowed. 
We know from practical experience that 
these agencies always ask the budget for 
more than they really figure they are 
going to be actually allowed. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. FENTON. I wonder if there is 
anything in the testimony to show how 
much the public is giving voluntarily to 
all these programs—the heart program, 
the cancer program, and the mental 
program. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. My recollection is 
that Dr. Johnson was talking about that 
particular point. I cannot tell the gen- 
tleman the page in the hearings where 
that was being discussed, but he pointed 
out the amount of money being made 
available through all these programs. 
It was pointed out in the hearings that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $25,- 
000,000 or $35,000,000 was being raised by 
the National Cancer Society, the amount 
of money that is being raised through 
the Damon Runyon program that is 
spark-plugged by Walter Winchell—they 
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are all doing a fine job, and that is the 
way it should be; these programs should 
be supported by the people voluntarily, 
and if they want them badly enough they 
will voluntarily contribute their dollars. 
These great organizations have been 
doing a magnificent job in this field. 

In this connection I might point out 
that there is another scourge that 
affects a lot of people, poliomyelitis, in- 
fantile paralysis. There are several 
civilian groups carrying on marvelous 
work in the infantile-paralysis program. 
They have not appealed to the Govern- 
ment making any request for Federal 
funds, for which they are to be highly 
commended. They will not appeal to the 
Federal Government if that program is 
carried on in every part of the country 
like it is in my home town of Kansas 
City, Kans., under the leadership of 
Joseph McDonald who makes the in- 
fantile-paralysis program his hobby. He 
is doing a magnificent job, putting in 
long and arduous hours. It is all being 
done with voluntary contributions. 
What this organization has done surely 
others can do. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we can agree on time for limit- 
ing debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto, say 20 minutes, the 
last 5 to be reserved to the committee. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I am in no 
way trying to delay this bill. I was per- 
fectly willing to sit here until 7 o’clock 
last night and if necessary. every night 
to get this thing through, and I am will- 
ing to come in at 10 o’clock every day if 
necessary to complete it on schedule. 
But this is a very important subject and 
part of the bill. I have not objected 
when Members have sought an addi- 
tional 5 minutes to present their argu- 
ments. I think the debate on this sub- 
ject should run along for a little while 
and see how we get along with this par- 
ticular amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair might 
state that there are only four Members 
standing. With the limitation of 20 
minutes that would mean 5 minutes for 
each Member. 

Mr. CANNON. If only four Members 
desire to speak, would not 20 minutes be 
ample time? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The reason I offer 
that suggestion is that we have been 
very liberal under the 5-minute rule in 
granting an extension to all those who 
wanted it, and on this particular amend- 
ment the two last gentlemen asked and 
received additional time. There are 
other amendments to follow this one. If 
this were the only amendment I could see 
that if only four desired to speak there 
would be no necessity for more than 20 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Would the chairman 
of the subcommittee be willing to agree 
that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto end when the four 
who desire to speak have been recog- 
nized? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I might agree, if the 
last 10 minutes could be reserved to the 
committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Is the gentleman for 
or against this amendment? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Iam for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. The committee, of 
course, is entitled to close, and the com- 
mittee reserves the last 5 minutes against 
the amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to any consent request at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. No consent request 
has been submitted. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we ought to have two 
facts in front of us and remember them 
very distinctly. Last year there was an 
appropriation of $19,000,486. This year 
the budget estimate was $20,086,000, an 
increase of $1,085,514. There was a con- 
tract authorization last year of $6,000,- 
000 to permit the granting of allotments 
for construction to different institutions. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
when we give an increase of $1,000,000 
over last year’s appropriation we are 
doing as much as we ought to do at this 
time. You cannot appropriate a lot of 
extra money to anyone of these agencies 
and have them absorb it efficiently and 
effectively at any given time. 

I want to see this cancer proposition 
followed through. However, the most 
interesting fact about the cancer-re- 
search situation is not this appropria- 
tion, nor is it anything fostered by 
Federal grants. According to my under- 
standing, it is the discovery of a small- 
town doctor who set up his own labora- 
tory and did his own research. That 
seems to be the thing that has been most 
productive. In other words, it is the in- 
spiration that comes to a man who is 
in this sort of thing, who feels that it is 
his hobby and that it is something he 
wants to work out. 

These grants are all right, but, per- 
haps, they are being scattered over too 
big a field to be extremely effective. It 
seems to me that $20,086,000 is a lot of 
money. We are progressing. The Gov- 
ernment is getting into this situation 
just as far as the furds that have been 
providec will permit. On the other 
hand, there is not in the testimony on 
the subject which I just finished reading 
a story of great advance. The great 
advance comes outside of the Govern- 
ment. I hope that great advance will 
continue and that the discovery that has 
been made will be very effective. I hope 
that some of these grants that are being 
made by the National Institutes of 
Health and the Cancer Institute will 
prove effective in finding something that 
may be of real service in stopping cancer. 

I believe if it is used effectively that 
we will have accomplished something by 
this $20,000,000 appropriation. I do not 
think that it is going to add materially 
if we stretch ourselves too far in going 
beyond the budget estimate. I have 
never known the budget, in all of my 
experience with them over 20 appropria- 
tion bills I have listened to, to be nig- 
gardly in approaching any such financial 
problem. I believe they have offered 
enough, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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be permitted to proced for three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. If I did not believe that 
they had done as much as they should 
do, and have given every opportunity 
to increase the funds, I would be willing 
to consider it. But, I do not believe that 
it can be effective in getting any more 
results by adding more money to this 
appropriation. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is the gentleman aware 
of the fact that in this total appropria- 
tion that he has referred to there is not 
one dollar provided for construction for 
research facilities? 

Mr. TABER. I am; and I am also 
aware that what construction facilities 
have been provided run into a lot of 
money and that ordinary business judg- 
ment would require us, in approaching 
this problem, not to spread ourselves out, 
but to encourage the institutions that 
are already engaged in it, and see if we 
cannot get some results out of it. 

The thing I was most impressed about 
in the testimony, and I read it all, was 
that there was no report of substantial 
progress on the part of these institu- 
tions. That is tremendously disturb- 
ing. I like to see these agencies of Gov- 
ernment produce, and I believe that they 
would produce more by not spreading 
out into more construction. Now, there 
are an enormous number of these insti- 
tutions, according to the hearings, and 
the table that was put in the record 
showed requests for grants of $12,000,000. 
There are an enormous number of those 
institutions that I believe could get the 
funds for any necessary construction 
that they want by an appeal to those peo- 
ple who would take an interest in that 
sort of thing. I believe if we concentrate 
our activities on the ones that are already 
at work, and do not do any more spread- 
ing out, that we might get more results 
out of this situation instead of less. Now, 
that is the thing that disturbs me tre- 
mendously, In other words, the poor 
devil off in the corner goes to work on 
his own hook, in his own private labora- 
tory, and produces something, and the 
whole Government set-up, with $19,000,- 
000 appropriated for grants for research 
and $6,000,000 for grants for construc- 
tion, does not accomplish anything, and 
they have nothing to show for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, during the Seventy-eighth 
and Seventy-ninth Congresses, under 
House Resolutions 30 and 45, a subcom- 
mittee was set up of the Hcuse Labor 
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Committee to make a study of aid to the 
physically handicapped. I had the 
honor of being chairman of that subcom- 
mittee, which made an exhaustive study 
of the physically handicapped. Almost 
500 witnesses appeared before the com- 
mittee, among them doctors, scientists, 
and medical experts. Of the many dis- 
abling diseases studied by the committee 
were cancer and heart disease, with 
which we are dealing today. 

My extreme interest in this matter 
stems from the information gathered by 
this committee. In the final report 
issued during the second session of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, many recom- 
mendations were made and much factual 
information expressed. One statement 
referred to these two diseases, and I 
wish to quote it from the report: 

Twice the number of people living in the 
State of Texas have heart disease; as many 
as live in Peoria, II., die every year from 
cancer. 


This means that some 13,000,000 peo- 
ple have varying forms of heart disease, 
and 165,000 people die every year from 
cancer. Finally the report made this 
recommendation, which faces up 
squarely with what the Appropriations 
Committee is trying to do today: 

Research related to problems of health 
and disease should be centered in the United 
States Public Health Service, and the Public 
Health Service should continue to inform 
the Congress of the progress being made, 
and of the developing needs. The Health 
Service should be authorized to make use of 
universities, State agencies, and other me- 
diums of research, and should be provided 
liberally with funds for such work. 


It is of great comfort to me, as chair- 
man of that former subcommittee, to see 
the vigorous efforts the Appropriations 
Committee has made in promoting this 
research, and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE], and the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] are 
to be complimented on their great inter- 
est in it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have had to do some maneuvering in the 
past 15 to 20 minutes. Everyone in the 
House knows I am for this amendment. 
I thought, regardless of whether I was 
for or against the amendment, that being 
chairman of the subcommittee I would 
receive the consideration of being the last 
speaker, to close debate on the amend- 
ment. I thought I would at least receive 
that consideration. Apparently, how- 
ever, in view of the parliamentary situa- 
tion, I am forced to speak at this time, 
and leave to the opposition to the amend- 
ment the last 5 minutes, although the 
chairman of the subcommittee will be on 
the other side of the amendment. 

I concur in everything my colleague 
from Wisconsin has stated to the House 
this afternoon on these matters. In my 
humble opinion, there is not a Member of 
this House who knows more about the 
public health programs of this country 
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than does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Keers]. This is not the first time 
I have made that statement on the floor. 
This is the fourth year in a row I have 
made that very same statement. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H, CARL ANDERSEN. In my 
opinion, the words of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island are entirely correct. I 
served for 6 or 8 years with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] on that 
committee. I believe, as the gentleman 
from Rhode Island does, that he has 
done more for the general public health 
throughout the United States than per- 
haps any other one man. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not believe I 
have ever known a man who has put 
more time or more effort into a single 
subject than the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE] has into the prob- 
lem of the health of the people of our 
Nation. I think he deserves a tremen- 
dous amount of credit for the work he 
has done for the past 10 years since he 
has been a member of this Subcommittee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr, ENGEL of Michigan. I was a 
member of the Labor-Federal Security 
Subcommittee for 81 years, and I served 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. KEEFE] from the time he went on 
until I left the committee in 1947. Dur- 
ing all the time I have been on the com- 
mittee, no abler man has ever served on 
the committee than the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, and that goes for his services 
on the entire Appropriations Committee. 
He has been particularly interested in 
social security and public health and has 
made a great contribution in those fields, 
which no one has equaled in my time in 
Congress. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

I hope the gentleman from Michigan 
and the rest of his colleagues over on 
that side of the aisle who feel the same 
as he does and who have just listened 
to the gentleman’s statement as one who 
knows the gentleman from Wisconsin so 
well and knows of the work he has done 
in this field will support his amendment 
when it comes up for a vote in a few 
minutes. 

For the benefit of those on the other 
side of the aisle, may I say that I as 
chairman of this subcommittee am 
wholeheartedly supporting the amend- 
ment the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, KEEFE] has offered. I sincerely 
hope we will have the support of the 
Members on this side of the aisle for 
this most worth-while amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, a year ago when we 
had this appropriation bill before us in 
committee for consideration, after hear- 
ing all the testimony, after sitting for 
weeks, we began to mark up the bill, and 
we agreed unanimously that there was 
not enough money being appropriated 
in these three categories of public 
health, namely, cancer, heart, and 
mental health. So in order to bring in 
a presentable bill, one we could justify. 
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on the floor of this House, and at the 
same time show some economy, we 
agreed to cut other items in the public 
health field and elsewhere in the Federal 
Security Agency, where we felt that 
could be done, and, by so doing, we re- 
allocated some of the funds to these 
three categorical programs, 

We came out with a bill a year ago 
which had the unanimous approval of 
the committee. I was under the same 
impression this year, that we could get 
along as we did a year ago. I am sure 
if we could have worked our will in 
the marking up of this bill only a couple 
of months ago we would have had a 
bill on the floor of the House yesterday 
which would have been practically a 
unanimous report from our subcom- 
mittee as it was a year ago. Instead of 
going into our second day of debate 
that bill would have been read for 
amendment and would have been dis- 
posed of on yesterday and we would not 
be up here before you this afternoon 
unnecessarily prolonging this debate as 
it is being prolonged. We started to 
mark up the bill. I thought we were 
going to follow the same procedure that 
we did a year ago. As we went through 
the various items of the Public Health 
Service I agreed with the rest of the 
membership of the committee who 
wanted to show some economy in cutting 
certain phases of the public-health pro- 
gram to cut much more than I ordinarily 
would if I had thought for 1 minute 
that we were going to be outvoted on our 
own subcommittee on the reallocation 
of some of these cuts which were made 
all down the line to put back some of 
this money to continue these health pro- 
grams. In the Public Health Service 
alone the committee bill reduces appro- 
priated funds by $34,054,000. We had 
hoped we could reallocate within the 
over-all sum two or three million dollars 
for research in cancer and two or three 
million dollars for research in heart di- 
sease and two or three million dollars 
for research facilities in the mental- 
health program. But when we reached 
the marking up of the bill I must be 
frank and say that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] and I were out- 
voted and out-maneuvered on those par- 
ticular programs, Let there be no mis- 
take about that. 

At that time the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Keere] made known to the 
committee that he was going to offer 
these amendments when the bill was 
read for amendment. I made it known 
at the same time that I, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, would support the 
amendments. That is why I am in the 
well of the House now speaking to you 
in support of what I believe beyond 
question of doubt in anyone’s mind is 
one of the most important phases of our 
economic life. 

I know every Member of the Congress 
is conscious of the drive for economy. I 
do not blame you for being for economy. 
I do not think I know of one person in 
the Congress who is not in favor of econ- 
omy. But I think you are making a 
mistake when you carry it too far and 
are going to economize against the 
millions of people who are suffering from 
that disease this very day as well as 
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Members of the House who may be af- 
flicted by this dreadful disease this year 
or next year or within the next 10 years. 
How can we sit here this afternoon as 
human beings and legislate humanely 
and not give these great medical scien- 
tists who are spending 18 and 20 hours 
out of the 24 the help they need in their 
efforts to find the cause of this disease? 
If you cannot see your way clear to 
give these great men and women the 
paltry sum of $3,000,000 I think you had 
better think about it a second time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimons con- 
sent to proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. The fact of the matter 
is that with the influence of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island, 
contributed tc by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, we cut appropriated items in 
this public-health bill for the Public 
Health Service nearly $35,000,000. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. And did so in items that 
were approved and submitted by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, in order that we 
might have these funds available for 
transfer to these items of construction 
of facilities in the research program in 
cancer and in heart and in mental ill- 
nesses. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is true. 

Mr. KEEFs. I ask the gentleman if it 
is not a fact hat when presentation was 
made to the ‘sureau of the Budget, the 
National Science Foundation bill was 
pending in the Congress? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. And the Bureau of the 
Budget took the position that if the Na- 
tional Science Foundation bill was 
passed in the form that they expected it 
to pass, construction funds would be ap- 
propriated to the National Science 
Foundation and not to any branch of 
the Public Heaith Service, and therefore 
they left these construction funds out of 
this bill on the anticipation that funds 
would be provided to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation for construction of its 
facilities. Now, that did not occur, and 
the Congress, in its wisdom, left this 
whole matter to the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and we now find ourselves in the po- 
sition that no funds are available to pro- 
vide construction facilities in connection 
with this research program, 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. FRIEST] verify what I 
have said? 

Mr. PRIEST. In every respect, and to 
state further that the conferees agreed 
this morning on the conference report 
on the Science Foundation bill. It was 
never intended that there would be any 
construction funds there. There are no 
construction funds in the Science Foun- 
dation bill. ] 

Mr. KEEFE. And under that misap- 
prehension—I talked with the Director 
of the Budget, and I know what I am 
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talking about on this subject—we find 
ourselves completely out in the cold as 
a result of that transaction, and the 
construction of clinical facilities is 
going to be abated and stopped, and 
these research programs will be stopped, 
as far as providing facilities are con- 
cerned, unless these amendments are 
adopted. Is that not true? 

Mr. FOGARTY. You are absolutely 
correct. 

The Members of this House who vote 
against the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
will be voting to stop this program right 
in its tracks. Let there be no mistake 
about it. We have supplied in this bill 
the cash to meet the contract obligations 
that have been incurred during the past 
2 years. If that is allowed to stand, and 
Mr. Keere’s amendment is not adopted, 
we are in effect stopping this program 
right here and now. That is something 
that I believe none of us wants to see 
done. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I un- 
derstand, from what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] said, you had 
reduced the amount requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget $35,000,000, and 
that if we adopt this amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, which 
asks for $3,000,000 more, you will still be 
$32,000,000 below the Bureau of the 
Budget estimate. : 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. And 
as a matter of economy, you are still do- 
ing a good job. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman spoke 
of the fact that this was a new attack 
on this problem, a mobilization of re- 
sources on a national scale; something 
that could not be done from a philan- 
thropic standpoint. Is that true? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know 
whether I got the gentleman’s point or 
not, but I do know that by the Federal 
Government’s taking the lead in this field 
that people of means are willing to give 
a tremendous amount of money each 
year to these various programs. It was 
decided in our committee to include mul- 
tiple sclerosis. When we tried to find out 
some information on what has been done 
about multiple sclerosis we were sur- 
prised to find out that there were no 
statistics to give any idea how many men, 
women, and children are afflicted with 
multiple sclerosis. There has been prac- 
roy nothing done on research in that 

eld. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. It was testified be- 
fore our committee only 2 months ago 
in that regard that there was a man 
living in New York City who was willing 
to contribute $10,000,000 to a research 
fund for multiple sclerosis, but there 
had been no fund set up, no step taken 
in this field. That is why the commit- 
tee decided, as written in the bill, that 
multiple sclerosis should be included 
along with neurology that was included 
in the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KE ET RI. which 
was just adopted. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes the lead, of course, we 
are not going to be spending all the 
money for the program but we will only 
be assisting in the over-all fight. Others 
will give vast sums of money to keep 
the program going. 

Mr. JAVITS. And tremendous scien- 
tific resources will be available. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Positively. It has 
been said many times that we can spend 
millions and millions of dollars on re- 
search and not get anywhere, but you and 
I both know research is a very costly 
thing. What would have happened with 
those people suffering from malaria, 
typhus, and similar diseases if it had not 
been for research? The cause of those 
diseases was not found overnight, but 
only after years and years of research. 
Today, as a result of that research of 
many years, we have those diseases under 
control. If we can do it in those dis- 
eases, we can do it with heart disease and 
cancer as well; but it is going to take 
time, and it is going to take money. 
There are many outfits in this country 
that spend tremendous sums of money on 
research. The Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. expended about $20,000,000 a 
year to develop better fuels, and that is 
only one single laboratory. All the way 
down the line industry has to spend 
money on research to keep alive, to keep 
competitive. What we are asking you 
to do is to provide this small amount of 
$3,000,000 to keep alive this cancer con- 
struction progr.m that was started by 
this committee 3 years ago. It is not 
going to be a continuing program; as I 
stated before, there is going to be an end 
to it. It would have ended in this fiscal 
year had the Bureau of the Budget al- 
lowed the $9,000,000 asked for it, and 
we would have been out of the construc- 
tion business as far as research, clinical 
facilities, and laboratories were con- 
cerned on cancer research alone. We 
are trying to end a program now that 
was started. We have spent already in 
the neighborhood of $16,000,000 on this 
program. Are you going to stop it and 
let some of the progress be lost, or are 
you going to go forward with it and finish 
it, and tell the people of this country that 
you are interested in doing something 
about finding out the origin of these lead- 
ing causes of death? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr, JONAS. I hope the gentleman 
is not carried away with the program 
against these particular diseases, cancer 
and heart disease, important and dan- 
gerous as they are. I would point out 
to the gentleman what has been done in 
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the field of tuberculosis and urge him to 
take comfort from the fact that the same 
arguments that are today being used 
against these great programs were then 
used against the program to combat 
tuberculosis. Through many years var- 
ious programs of tuberculosis were Co- 
ordinated and integrated into a program 
of counties, cities, State and Nation, 
until, as the gentleman knows, this dis- 
ease has been practically wiped out. 
The same thing will have to be done in 
the case of cancer and heart disease. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That, of course, is 
what we are trying to do; that is what 
we are urging, centralized programs of 
research; and that is what we will have 
if we are able to continue adequate sup- 
port. They have $12,000,000 in appli- 
cations from leading universities 
throughout the country pending at the 
present time for cancer construction 
grants. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Constant reference 
has been made to the voluntary funds 
that are being raised to fight various 
diseases, including cancer, heart, and so 
forth. Is there not ample testimony 
that the overwhelming percentage of the 
funds so raised goes for care and allevia- 
tion and very little of the funds go into 
research? What we are trying to get 
here is funds for research so that the 
other funds may be used for care and 
alleviation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. Let me make 
this point, and I am quoting from Dr. 
Rhodes of the Memorial Hospital of New 
York, who I think is one of the outstand- 
ing men in this particular field, as has 
been stated by other gentlemen who 
have spoken this afternoon. I know from 
the experience of meeting him during the 
past 4 years thet he is not one who wants 
to see this country go broke but he does 
have a sincere desire to see money spent 
where it will do the most good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Is!and has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent io proceed for five 
additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, he 
wants to see this money spent where it 
will do the most good and he is con- 
vinced above everything I can say to you 
this afternoon that this is absolutely 
necessary. He gave a little example in 
justification of such an expenditure for 
research. He said: 

I can give you one example of this situa- 
tion. You as Members of Congress are com- 
mitted to the care of veterans. Under the 
present circumstances something in the range 
of from 2 to 3 millions of veterans will be 
hospitalized or will be entitled to hospital- 
ization for cancer. They will be in the hos- 
pital for an average of 1 year apiece. It 
will cost the taxpayers around $3,000 per case 
and you are already committed to the expen- 
diture of something in the range of $3,000,- 
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000,000 for the care of these people unless 
advances can be made to reduce that finan- 
cial burden. 


What does he mean by that? The only 
way that we can reduce that financial 
burden is to find the cause of these dis- 
eases. We can appropriate millions and 
billions of dollars to build hospitals and 
staff them, but what good is it going to do 
if we allow these veterans, for instance, 
to stay in there for an average of a year 
at a cost of billions of doliars from now 
until time immemorial? Is that econ- 
omy? That is what I term false econ- 
omy if we attempt to vote down this 
amendment and ignore such examples as 
that given by some of our outstanding 
physicians, not only in our own country 
but in the world, who testified before our 
committee, man after man. They were 
not connected with any bureau here in 
Washington. They had no Government 
connections. They were speaking their 
own minds from their own experience 
and from the experience they had gath- 
ered through previous appropriations 
that this Congress had made to this end. 
I am willing to take their word for the 
need for continuance of this program. 
Not one man appeared before our com- 
mittee, not one witness ever appeared be- 
fore the committees since I have been a 
member of them for 4 years, who testi- 
fied that this money is not needed, that 
this money is not essential, that this 
money is not necessary at this time. 

O, Mr. Chairman, I know some people 
belittle research and talk about this or 
that discovery having been made by this 
little fellow working in a laboratory in a 
small town somewhere, perhaps out in 
the Midwest or somewhere else. 

I do not say that many discoveries 
have not been made by individuals giving 
their lifetime to research out in some 
small country town, but I guarantee to 
you that if you were to go out and ask 
that individual that has been quoted here 
this afternoon who had made those dis- 
coveries if he thought it was necessary 
for the Federal Government to partici- 
pate in program like this, he would say, 
“Positively, we need more of it; there are 
not enough of us; we do not have the 
proper clinical facilities; we do not have 
the proper laboratory facilities. Give 
us something to work with and we will 
find the answer quicker than we will by 
working in the hole that I am working in 
at the present time.” That is what we 
are attempting to do. We are attempt- 
ing to justify this work that these in- 
dividuals are putting into this cause that 
they are fighting for and working for 
by giving them the tools to work with to 
make these facilities more accessible to 
them. Is that asking too much of the 
taxpayers of this country? Ido not be- 
lieve it is. I am convinced beyond any- 
thing I may have said here today that 
if this issue were put up fair and square 
to every individual paying taxes into our 
Federai Treasury, that 98 percent of 
them would say, Positively, I want that 
program continued; I think it is one of 
the best programs I ever heard of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has again 
expired. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I object, 
unless there is an attempt made to re- 
strict debate on this particular amend- 
ment. Ihave been here for an hour now, 
and we have had no vote, and we have 
been given no time. I agree with the 
subject matter, but I think the time has 
come to restrict the debate, and I object 
unless there is some attempt made to re- 
strict it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. FORD. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one of the 
most regrettable statements I have heard 
was made today that my very distin- 
guished colleague, at whose feet I sat 
as a new Member here, and with whom 
I labored so much, the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], 
is to leave this body. I have been asked 
by the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Heprick] to express to him our sin- 
cere regrets. Unfortunately, today we 
find ourselves on a different side of this 
question, but we do not differ with it 
fundamentally. I recognize that cancer 
is a dread disease. I know that it stalks 
along with death and reaches into many 
families, and I know that there are two 
approaches to this question: One is the 
emotional and one is the realistic ap- 
proach. It is a popular thing to stand 
here and talk about cancer. It is a popu- 
lar thing to say, as the distinguished 
majority leader said, Something must 
be done about it,” and the inference 
from that remark would be that noth- 
ing is being done, which is not the fact. 
I would love to agree with the very 
charming gentleman from Rhode Island 
Mr. Focarty] for whom I have the ut- 
most esteem, but now let us look at this 
question and see what are the facts. 

The budget estimate was granted in 
full—$20,086,000. That is what the testi- 
mony in the record substantiates, and 
your committee by a majority vote 
granted the full budget estimate. That 
proves that something is being done on 
this question. 

In addition to that I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that $14,000,000 has been 
given by the American public for cancer. 
Now it has been proposed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BIE MILLER] that a great deal of 
that amount is not given for research. 
The fact is that five million plus out of 
the $14,000,000 fund is used for cancer 
research. In addition to that, the re- 
port, substantiated by the testimony, is 
that the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Public Health Service and other agen- 
cies are working in this field. Hereto- 
fore the Congress of the United States 
has appropriated an additional $14,000,- 
000 for contract authorizations. One of 
the great criticisms of the Appropria- 
tions Committee has been that it goes 
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into the field of legislation. I have heard 
Members from both sides say, “You have 
no right to do that,” and we have no 
right to do it. Because of that, a point 
of order was raised which was sustained, 
In the basic legislation no provision was 
made for contract authorization. I say 
to the Members of this House, if you 
want to change the basic law, if you have 
a quarrel with it, the remedy is not to 
appropriate more money here, the 
remedy is to change the basic law. This 
committee has gone through this matter 
carefully and by a majority vote de- 
cided that $20,086,000, the full budget 
estimate, was the amount that was 
proper. : 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I have been looking over 
the testimony on pages 523 and 530, and 
I find a very large number of institutions 
that have already had grants are in- 
cluded among those that have applica- 
tions for additional grants for construc- 
tion purposes. That looks like a rather 
unusual procedure. 

Mr. McGRATH.. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Now we come to the question whether 
money and money alone is the answer to 
this question. Of course, a certain 
amount is necessary, and this committee 
tried to reach the amount that was 
proper. You cannot have a rule-of- 
thumb, but there is something that is 
more important than the dollar sign, 
and that is the human brain and the 
will to do things. I could cite on this 
floor many instances where, without one 
cent of Federal funds, great contribu- 
tions were made to the field of science, 
Goodyear with the vulcanization of rub- 
ber, the monorail electric line, the sew- 
ing machine, the submarine, the reaper, 
the telegraph, and Coca-Cola. Listen to 
the story of penicillin. 

The story of penicillin from the first 
delicate frond lifted from the growing 
mold by its discoverer, Sir Alexander 
Fleming, to the pure crystaline drug now 
ready for the purchaser, is more dramatic 
than avy fiction. As related by J. D. 
Ratcliff in his book Yellow Magic, it is a 
story of headache, heartache, hard work, 
eased slightly by one fortuitous event. 

This fortuitous event was the bit of 
mold that drifted through the open win- 
dow of Alexander Fleming’s workshop at 
St. Mary’s Hospital in London in the fall 
of 1928. It settled onto a Petri dish and 
ruined one of the doctor’s cultures. He 
was ready to discard the plate when he 
saw the sreen fragment. In his note- 
book he wrote: 

For some considerable distance around the 
mold growth the staphylococcal colonies were 
undergoing lysis [being dissolved]. What 
had formerly been a well-grown colony was 
now a faint shadow of its former self. 


Fleming's chance mold was penicillium 
notatum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York be permitted to proceed 
for three additional minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at the end of the remarks 
of the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wes Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. So, Mr. Chairman, I 
close these remarks with this thought. 
I ask you to keep in mind that if you vote 
against this amendment you are doing 
no injustice to those who are suffering 
with cancer. We are giving the full 
amount recommended by the President’s 
budget. This additional $3,000,000 was 
never talked about in our committee as 
far as authorization was concerned. 
You can go back to your people with your 
head high and your conscience clear, and 
you can say, “I voted for the necessary 
funds for the people of this country, and 
I did not go over and beyond that.” If 
you do that, you will bave discharged 
your duty and your obligation both to 
those who are ill and to your National 
Government, which today has a serious 
fiscal problem. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We did discuss the 
$3,000,000 on this construction facility. 

Mr. McGRATH. I repeat, I said an 
authorization. It was only discussed 
from the question of contract authoriza- 
tion. I said in my statement we did 
not discuss it in terms of authorization, 
The gentleman is correct when he refers, 
however, to contract authorization. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that the first time we dis- 
cussed this he agreed at first to go along 
with the continuation of this contract 
authority for this construction? 

Mr. McGRATH. We discussed it but 
we did not agree definitely. From a 
fiscal viewpoint, we cannot prejudge any 
one item until we determine what the 
entire bill contains. Then, when you 
have the sum total, you must compare 
it with the national income. That is 
the only sensible way to handle appro- 
priation matters. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Will not the gentle- 
man admit that what we are trying to do 
this year, as members of the committee, 
is the same thing we did t. year ago when 
we came in with a unanimous report? 
Did we not work it out that way, the 
same as we tried to work it out this year? 

Mr. McGRATH. That is true. I as- 
sure the gentleman that, although we 
find ourselves in disagreement, I am 
ne the majority of the commit- 

ee. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Icommend the gentleman 
for the sound statement he has made on 
this amendment. As one who has had a 
good deal to do with cancer, both as a 
petient and a physician, in reputable and 
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highly respected medical institutions, 
may I say that one’s natural tendency is 
to vote more money, in the belief that 
just to provide more money will some- 
how solve the problem, which is what 
everyone wants. I believe that is not 
the right way to approach the problem. 
The right way is the one that the gentle- 
man has discussed here, and that is to 
provide whatever amount is necessary to 
carry on a balanced and well-thought- 
out and well-managed program that is 
what the budget estimates and the com- 
mittee have suggested. I believe the ad- 
vice that the gentleman has given to the 
committee is the correct advice and if 
followed is the way to bring about the 
greatest progress in conquering this, one 
of our greatest health and human prob- 
ems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. KEEFE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. KEEFE and Mr. 
Rooney) there were—ayes 49, noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mental health activities: For expenses 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
sections 301, 302, 303, 311, 312, and 314 (c) 
of the act with respect to mental diseases, 
$2,944,000, of which not less than $2,375,000 
shall be available exclusively for payment of 
obligations for research and training grants 
incurred under authority heretofore granted 
under this head. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to of- 
fer amendments to this section relating 
to mental health activities, and also with 
respect to the amount to provide facili- 
ties for research into heart and the dis- 
eases of the circulation. 

It is perfectly obvious, in view of the 
discussion in connection with the 
amendment first offered, that there is no 
possibility of securing any favorable con- 
sideration by this House at this time for 
either of the increases.that would be 
asked for in cases of mental illness re- 
search and heart disease research. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. Does the gentleman in- 
tend to offer his amendments, neverthe- 
less? I hope he will. 

Mr. KEEFE. No. I shall not offer 
them. 

During my membership in the House 
I have never tried to do what appears 
to be a futile thing, just merely to make 
a record. So I want those who have 
been so very kind as to join in an effort 
to put this bill in shape so that it will 
properly and truly represent the inter- 
ests of those who are interested in those 
programs to know that I appreciate their 
help. I shall not offer the amendments, 
but I shall defer to anyone else who de- 
sires todo so. I do not want to take the 
time of the House in prolonging the de- 
bate, because it is perfectly obvious that 
the House is not in any mood to increase 
this bill by one single penny. If there 
is any other Member of the House who 
is interested in this program who desires 
to offer these amendments, I will defer 
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to the gentleman from Rhode Island in 
that regard. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, even though the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin and I have not 
agreed on this amendment, and some 
other matters, I do want, as best I can in 
my humble way, to pay a tribute of re- 
spect, high regard, and great esteem to 
him. The gentleman from Wisconsin is 
not only a fine American but he is also 
a great legislator. He has contributed 
much, not only to his State and to his 
community but to this Nation. If it were 
just a matter of personal feelings for the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, I would 
gladly have gone along with any reason- 
able increase that he might have sug- 
gested. It has not been because there 
has been any lack of regard or warm 
friendship for him that has caused me 
to take a position differing from his. 

I feel sad in my heart that he is leav- 
ing the Halls of Congress where he has 
done such a magnificent job. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, in my opinion, is 
without a peer in debate among the men 
on this floor. If I could just express my- 
self, if I could just get over to the House 
and to the American public my points 
of view with the forceful eloquence that 
he does, I would indeed be very happy. 

So it was with deep sincere regret, Mr. 
KEEFE, that I learned you have found it 
necessary to leave this service in the 
House of Representatives. As you go you 
can always rest assured that during the 
remainder of your life you will have fol- 
lowing you my very best personal wishes, 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I.had hoped that my 
colleague from Wisconsin would offer the 
other amendments, but apparently in his 
judgment it seems futile at this time to 
attempt to get this House to do some- 
thing for these particular programs of 
public health. The next amendment 
that he was going to offer touches one 
of the most sorry predicaments we find 
ourselves in in the country. I wish only 
that all Members of Congress could have 
listened to the more than 20 outstand- 
ing men in the field of mental illness in 
this country who testified before our sub- 
committee. I am sure that had the en- 
tire membership of this Congress been 
able to listen to the testimony of other 
physicians and leading medical scientists 
throughout the country during our hear- 
ings they would have voted for the last 
amendment. I am amazed to think of 
such inattention to this matter of mental 
illness. It is one of the most depressing 
things that the people of the country 
are facing. About 60 percent or so of 
all hospital beds today are taken up with 
mentally ill patients. Some of these 
people linger there at least 10 years; 
they are forgotten; nobody ever goes to 
see many of them, and nobody seems to 
care about most of them; nothing much 
is being done for them. You will find 
that in practically every State of the 
the Union the mental hospitals are the 
poorest State-owned shacks there are. 
Once a person gets in there he seems to 
be forgotten. 
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It was not until 2 years ago that this 
subcommittee again attempted to take 
the lead in this field and provide money 
for traineeships, for fellowships, and for 
scholarships in order to get more trained 
personnel into this field. That is the 
same attempt that we have been making 
in the field of cancer and heart. 

But in view of the tremendous number 
who voted against the last amendment 
perhaps it is useless to offer the amend- 
ments and take up the time of the House. 
I think, however, the facts should be 
brought out and drawn to your attention 
because, if in some future weeks you have 
the opportunity, you should visit the 
mental institutions in your own district 
and see how conditions are there, see 
how the people are being treated. Then 
come back here and I can guarantee that 
you will want the Federal Government 
to do something, because the States are 
not taking care of the situation. Make 
no mistake about that. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Construction and equipment of treatment 
building: For, construction and equipment, 
including administrative expenses, of a treat- 
ment building (providing separate male and 
female facilities), and demolition and re- 
moval of those buildings designated as Oaks 
and Toner Buildings with their appurte- 
nances and attachments, within the grounds 
of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, $1,500,000, to 
remain available until expended; and, in 
addition, contracts may be entered into in 
an amount not to exceed $3,938,000 toward 
completion of such work at a total cost not 
to exceed $5,588,000: Provided, That the ap- 
propriation in the Federal Security Agency 
Appropriation Act, 1950, for preparation of 
plans and rpecifications for two treatment 
buildings, shall be consolidated with this ap- 
propriation, to be disbursed and accounted 
for as one fund which shall be available for 
all of the foregoing purposes, and any part of 
such consolidated appropriation may be 


transferred to the General Services Admin- 
istration. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to highlight a 
statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Rhode Island who 
called attention to the fact that in this 
country today over 60 percent of all hos- 
pital beds are occupied by mental cases. 
What are we doing about it? I see my 
friends who are so economy minded 
raising no question about the millions 
that are in this paragraph entitled “St. 
Elizabeths Hospital.” They are perfect- 
ly willing to go on year in and year out 
to build buildings out there, vote to care 
for these mentally insane, but they are 
not willing to vote for a dollar to in- 
crease the research facilities that might 
ultimately empty those hospitals and re- 
duce the tremendous expenditure that is 
here before you now. 

Look at the expenditures to maintain 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, if you please, 
one item $1,948,000, $100,000, $406,000, 
$1,500,000, $3,998,000. Those are the ap- 
propriations for St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
year in and year out duplicated in every 
mental institution throughout America. 
The tragedy of it all is the utter futility 
of getting Members of the Congress to 
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see how absurd these so-called talks of 
economy are in the face of that situation. 
Why, I can say to you that in one State 
today due to the utilization of new dis- 
coveries in the use of penicillin for the 
treatment of syphilis, congenital syphilis, 
if you please, they are lifting out of these 
institutions people who have been there 
consigned for life as incurable mental 
cases and restoring them to an active 
place in society. The research in that 
field has just started. 

But, no, in face of all the medical testi- 
mony of all the great scientists of this 
country, we listen to some pseudo-scien- 
tists and doctors here on the floor of the 
Congress who discount all they say and 
say they have not accomplished any- 
thing, therefore we must not spend any 
more money. 

All I have to say is that I am glad I 
have been able to play a small part in 
an effort to try to relieve that situation. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Does the gentleman 
recall the account of the recent mental 
institution fire in Pennsylvania, a fire 
in which many patients perished because 
they were chained to concrete floors due 
to the fact they could not provide ade- 
quate help? 

Mr. KEEFE. Why, the story is so 
tragic I hate to talk about it. You can 
repeat it in every State throughout the 
Union. We have been fighting year in 
and year out to build up a program that 
will do the research necessary to relieve 
your veterans’ hospitals and your other 
hospitals of this ever-growing cost to 
the taxpayers of America. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

_ There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. What do we find? 
Thumbs down. Well, I hope the other 
body will display more genius in its at- 
tack on this problem than has been in- 
dicated here today. I want to stand on 
the proposition that the Congress of the 
United States inspired in a nonpartisan, 
bipartisan manner, if you please, in the 
past under the leadership of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, contributed to 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, who 
has played a part in the development 
of this program. Those who want to see 
> stopped can accept that responsibil- 

y. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gia from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. À : 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 


There was no objection. 
Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I just want to make 
one observation that this program was 
instituted by the gentleman speaking in 
the well of the House 2 years ago when 
he was chairman of the subcommittee, 
and I have just followed along with the 
program which was initiated and started 
by him. I know that he has played no 
small part in the building up of this 
program. He has played a tremendous 
part in it, and I du know of so many 
things that he has done that it is un- 

heard of. I know there are Members 
of Congress that have come to him for 
information and help, something that 
they could not get from the ordinary 
practitioner. I know that he had an 
experience in his own family where the 
ordinary practitioner did not know any- 
thing about the case at all, but because 
of the gentleman’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject and his knowledge of these other 
men that he had been in contact with 
and had secured information from, that 
he was able to take care of two or three 
very dire situations. I think he deserves 
the commendation of this House for the 
tremendous part that he has played in 
building up the program that has been 
initiated by this committee. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, the gentleman is 
very, very kind, and I have no regrets, 
because you mark what I tell-you. The 
people of America are going to demand 
that this program go forward, and will 
hold responsible those who have cur- 
tailed or hampered it. Make no mistake 
about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
say that only this morning I was talking 
with an official of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration when the gentleman from New 
Jersey mentioned the hospital in Penn- 
sylvania where, I think he said, some 10 
patients were burned to death. Five of 
those ten were women veteran patients. 
They were hospitalized there because 
there were no other beds. I rejoice that 
the House in its wisdom passed the bill 
for the construction of 16,000 beds just 
the other day. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Since I made my 
observation regarding the institution in 
Philadelphia where they had a terrible 
fire, I have talked with some of my col- 
leagues of the Pennsylvania delegation 
who tell me that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania itself has a most forward-looking 
program in this regard, and I want to be 
recorded as reporting their comments. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am very glad to hear that. I would also 
like to state that in research work it is 
just as important to know the cases that 
will not be helped by penicillin or aureo- 
mycin and the other powerful drugs. It 
is just as important to know that as it is 
to know the cases that they will cure, 
because sometimes, in certain instances, 
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those powerful drugs hurt people very 
seriously, and that is why the research 
work is so terribly important. Medicine 
is not an exact science. We are always 
learning. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would just like to say 
to the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey that for the first time since he has 
been a Member of the House has he made 
a statement which was not based on the 
fact. I realize that that information 
was merely given to him. Now, I must, 
out of an abundance of caution, point 
out that by no means is the State health 
program and mental institution program 
of the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania forward looking. The contrary is 
the fact. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman did not mean that 
it is not forward looking, but that the 
buildings were inadequate and not fire- 
proof, and that is true with a great many 
places. Unfortunately, some of our 
Army and Navy hospitals are not the 
kind of construction in which to take 
care of mental cases. I think that prob- 
ably is the point the gentleman from 
New Jersey is bringing out. He did not 
mean to say the care of mental cases is 
backward in Pennsylvania. But we are 
learning every day about the care of 
mental cases, of cancer cases, and the 
other very serious cases. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have remained here 
on the floor since this bill was started. 
I have voted for every motion to cut and 
I have voted against every motion to in- 
crease. Iam not one of those who blames 
all the ills of our deficit on the Appro- 
priations Committee. I think we are in- 
clined to kick them around too much, 
There is something more far-reaching, 
and that is our basic opinions and con- 
victions concerning government. 

We do not pay enough attention to 
authorization bills. We do not determine 
well enough what functions of Govern- 
ment should be left to the States and lo- 
calities and what ones can be undertaken 
by the Federal Government. 

About 3 or 4 years ago the question of 
putting the Federal Government into 
the hospital business was before this 
Congress. We need hospitals in this 
country. I felt then and I feel now, how- 
ever, that the localities, private individ- 
uals, and the States, were better able to 
do the job financially than the Federal 
Government. I voted against that au- 
thorization bill. I voted against the ex- 
tension of it earlier in this Congress. It 
was supposed to be a $75,000,000-a-year 
program. That has been doubled. We 
are going to go on and on and on, and 
there is no end to it. We have to decide 
which ones of these things are Federal 
responsibilities and which ones are State 
responsibilities. 

We are about to read that section of 
the bill pertaining to social security. I 
call your attention to an item that is no- 
ticeable by its absence. There will be 
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paid out in benefits under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program this year 
$725,000,000. It is not mentioned in the 
bill. I think perhaps that is the wrong 
procedure. It may some day be chal- 
lenged in court. But I am not going to 
talk about that now. I want to get back 
to this business of authorizing. 

When this social security program of 
ours matures, when another generation 
stands where we stand now in this House, 
making appropriations, they will have to 
appropriate somewhere between 12 and 
20 billion dollars « year to pay for that 
program. It is a contractual obligation. 
This Congress has taken action which 
will require the expenditures of a mini- 
mum of 12 billions a year for social se- 
curity 40 years from now. The tax- 
payers of that day will not have anything 
to say about it. The Congress of that 
day will not have a voice in the amount. 
It is in the nature of a contractual obli- 
gation. Do not misunderstand me—our 
old people are entitled to generous care. 
But the point is we have no right to legis- 
late at this time fixing an obligation on 
future generations which they will have 
to meet. We are alarmed over the defi- 
cit this year. Authorizations have been 
put through which will call for a budget 
in the years that lie ahead many billions 
of dollars more than it is today. Pres- 
ent trends indicate the expenditures of 
the Federal Government will go up and 
not down. The Congresses to come after 
the present Congress will in many fields 
find themselves helpless because of pro- 
grams that have been started. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that the old-age sur- 
vivors insurance program is not finan- 
cially self-sustaining under the tax for- 
mula which our committee approved and 
which the House passed? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam delighted that the 
gentleman asked that question. I hope 
I may have time to answer it. We have 
no assurance that the progressive tax 
rate provided for will go into effect. 
That is number one.* Secondly, when 
we get that money in what shall we do 
with it? If we keep it in cash in the 
Treasury the effect on our economy is 
bad. That cannot be done. If we au- 
thorize the Administrator of Social Se- 
curity to invest it in other than Gov- 
ernment bonds he would soon control all 
the industry of the country or at least a 
great portion of it. That leaves but one 
place to put this so-called reserve of 
Social Security. That is in Govern- 
ment bonds. Let us assume that 20 or 
40 years from now there are so many 
bonds in this reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
cipients under social security have to 
be paid in dollars. The old gentleman 
or widow or orphan who qualifies for 
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benefits has to be paid in dollars. Iam 
sure the gentleman will agree with me 
on that. There are only three ways to 
get dollars to pay those benefits, just 
three ways. First, taxation in the par- 
ticular year involved. Second, issue 
more bonds and borrow money from the 
people to pay those bonds, or, three, some 
form of inflation or printing-press 
money. It does not make any difference 
whether yon have 1 warehouse or 20 
warehouses of Government bonds in your 
reserve—when the benefits are due you 
have to pay the benefits in dollars which 
means either more taxation, more bor- 
rowing, or some form of inflation. 

Mr. CARROLI: Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The point I wanted 
to make to the gentleman was that this 
body had an oppcrtunity to pass upon 
that issue. Only 12 members of the Re- 
publican Party voted against it and only 
2 Democrats. I ask in that bill, H. R. 
6000, whether or nct it is a fact that the 
tax formula was set up to make this 
program financially self-sustaining. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that depends 
on definition. I do not think so but I 
respect the gentleman’s opinion when he 
says it does. 

Mr. CARROLL. Well, is it not true 
that insofar as the employer is concerned 
there is an excise tax levied upon him 
and upon the employee there is a gross 
income tax. The merging of those two 
taxes, assuming that future Congresses 
accept their responsibility by maintain- 
ing the tax formula will make this pro- 
gram financially sound. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, I do not accept the 
statement of the gentleman as a sound 
proposition. Neither do the exponents 
of social security. Mr. Altmeyer has 
for a long time advocated one-third of 
the benefits being paid out of the general 
Treasury. At times he has increased 
that to one-half, I believe. 

The individuals receiving these bene- 
fits now have not paid for their benefits, 
Take a banker in my district who this 
year reaches the age of 65. Under this 
bill, he and his wife can draw $100 a 
month. His life expectancy is 12 years 
and hers is 14 years. Do you know how 
much he has paid in under this Social 
Security Act? Three hundred and 
ninety dollars—less than 4 months of the 
benefits that he and his wife will draw 
for a period of 12 or 14 years. The other 
people are not paying for their benefits. 

This program stands today where the 
old-time assessment insurance compa- 
nies stood when they started. They were 
taking in a lot of members. They were 
young men. The death rate was low. 
There were few claims. The money 
rolled in. They had a big reserve. But 
the time came when they could not pay, 
and when the older people were frozen 
out. Out of every five people over 65 
years today only one draws insurance 
benefits. So they say, “Look at the huge 
reserves we are building up.” The day 
will come in this program when five out 
of five people over 65 will be eligible to 
draw benefits. That is when the pro- 
gram will mature, and that is when the 
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Congress will have to secure, somewhere, 
somehow, $12,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,- 
000 to pay those people. 

I think it is a serious question whether 
or not the Government can maintain a 
reserve system of this volume. I think 
there are some obstacles to it that we 
should consider. 

Let me say again, I do not think we 
should be harsh with the old people. My 
answer to it is this: The people today 
who are blessed by having good health 
and a job should take care of those who 
are unable to produce for themselves 
today. We should leave to other genera- 
tions the same responsibility, but we 
should not fix now upon the generations 
to follow a contractual obligation, an 
insurance contract that they cannot 
carry out with solvency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
has expired. : 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to pose as 
an actuarial expert, but to point out some 
simple fundamental facts which I think 
the Members may have gotten a misap- 
prehension about from the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

It has been stated for many years that 
the social security fund has been raided 
for the general expenses of the Govern- 
ment. That is not inherent in what the 
gentleman said. I rise only to correct 
any impression that the Members may 
have gotten in that regard, and to re- 
quest permission to extend, as a part of 
my remarks, a radio broadcast I made re- 
cently, in which I quoted from the Wall 
Street Journal upon this subject, giving 
the reasons for its belief that our social- 
security fund is entirely sound. I believe 
that article appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal on February 9 of this year. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. I read that article, 
It is a very well-considered article. But 
in addition to that there was appointed 
a joint committee, composed of leading 
men of this Nation, and they submitted a 
report, which is a congressional docu- 
ment, which has presented the same the- 
ory as stated by the Wall Street Journal 
and all other thinking editorials on this 
subject, saying, of course, that the build- 
ing up of this reserve and the handiing 
of it under this trust fund was proper 
and followed the same procedure as that 
of all great insurance companies, 

Mr. JACOBS, That is correct; in 
other words, it amounts to exactly the 
same thing as an insurance company; an 
insurance company having funds to in- 
vest invests them in Government bonds. 
When the time comes to pay the benefits 
under the insurance policy issued by this 
private insurance company, the private 
insurance company does not have the 
money in its vaults to pay the benefits; 
it has bonds, exactly like the social se- 
curity fund has bonds. 

The Government has not raided the 
social security fund. If any mistake has 


been made, the mistake was made when ` 
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we failed to collect adequate taxes during 
the war to pay the expenses of the war 
as we fought it. 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman from 
Nebraska, I think, made a very good 
point, and we ought to recognize it and 
clear it up. After having established 
this tax formula under House bill 6000 
and the Congress fails to go ahead by 
way of failing to continue a progressive 
tax it is true that there would be a defi- 
cit, and it is true that eventually some 
day out of the Treasury we shall have 
to appropriate huge sums of money. 
That is why Congresses to come must not 
fall into the mistake they did before 
when they froze that tax. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his fairness. I do not want to be 
misunderstood. I have not shared the 
criticism of others that these social se- 
curity taxes were misappropriated when 
they were placed in Government bonds; 
I think that is the only thing that could 
be done with them. They could not be 
retained in cash. I do not want the 
Social Security Administrator investing 
them in outside securities. But I do be- 
lieve that we shall have to agree that 
as benefits are to be paid out they are 
going to be paid in dollars and that it 
becomes a moot question how many 
bonds are in the reserve account, because 
to get those dollars they will either have 
to sell more bonds, or through current 
taxation, or else do it through some 
funny inflation deal. I do not believe 
you can come to any other conclusion. 

Mr. JACOBS. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I ask to have printed in the 
Record a radio broadcast over radio sta- 
tion WISH, indianapolis, for March 18, 
1950: 


Rapio ADDRESS or HON. ANDREW JACOBS, OF 
INDIANA, SATURDAY, Marcu 18, 1950 


One of the great public controversies of the 
day is the cuestion: “Is social security a 
fraud?” Some say it is; others say it is 
not. 

Of course, there are those people who claim 
that your Government has been a completg 
fraud ever since the Democrats took over. 
But we will disregard those folks as parti- 
sans. I am addressing myself, not to those 
partisans who would see nothing but evil 
in anything this administration does, but 
rather to those folks who are interested in 
the truth, and who reject partisanship as an 
evil sufficient unto itself. 

In what respect do these folks claim 
social security is a fraud? In the first in- 
stance, they claim that it is fraudulent be- 
cause the benefits are not paid to anyone 
who earns more than $14.99 per month in 
covered employment. This prohibition re- 
mained in the law under the terms of H. R. 
6000, the bill to amend Social Security, in 
the form in which the measure passed the 
House, but the amount was increased to $50 
per month. They claim that since the bene- 
ficiary paid for his old-age and survivors in- 
surance, he is entitled tu it regardless of how 
much he earns. 

This assertion seems reasonable on its face. 
However, we must take into account the 
terms of the insurance. In other words, when 
you buy insurance from a private company, 
you had better read the fine print. In this 
case you don’t have to read fine print, for the 
terms are all printed in the same size print. 
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And here it is. People who study insur- 
ance questions are known as actuaries. They 
know that a certain number of people will die 
each year; a certain number will have living 
husbands and wives at a certain age; that a 
certain number will be still able to work and 
occupied in trades and professions where 
their services will be still in demand at re- 
tirement age, etc, 

We know that those persons engaged in 
trades and professions wherein they can still 
earn a substantial livelihood at age 65 will 
not retire for the small benefit they will 
derive from old-age and survivors insurance, 
unless they are otherwise disabled. 

So this is one of the factors considered in 
fixing the premium charged for the insur- 
ance. The premium in this case is generally 
known as pay-roll deduction. 

In other words, the terms of this insur- 
ance could be changed so that those who 
continue to work could draw it. However, 
in such case the premiums or pay-roll de- 
duction would have to be more. 

This is true because the premiums or pay- 
roll deductions must be large enough to pay 
the benefits. 

If those who are able to, and continue to 
work, draw benefits, then the outgo from 
the fund would be greater, and the pay-roll 
deductions would likewise have to be more. 

If the Government changed the plan and 
thus charged more premium, the same peo- 
ple who are stirring up distrust, because 
those continuing to work do not draw the 
benefit, would then attempt to stir up ani- 
mosity because the premiums were raised. 

However, the Government has no choice 
in this matter. It must do one or the other 
because the old-age and survivors insurance 
program is a sound program financially. 

And this brings us to the next complaint 
which has served to confuse the public. Sen- 
ator CapEHART has used this assertion more 
frequently than any individual of whom I 
know, He has said that the social-security 


program is a fraud because the Government 


spends the money collected as premiums on 
unrelated projects. In other words, the Sen- 
ator's assertion has been that the Government 
takes the social-security funds and spends 
the money on general Government activities 
and consequently the money is all gone— 
it isn’t there any more for the beneficiarles— 
and the people will have to be taxed all over 
again to pay the benefits. The difficulty is 
that the Senator just doesn't understand the 
matter at all. Rather than use my own rea- 
soning and logic to answer him, I would di- 
rect your attention to an article that ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal on Febru- 
ary 9, 1950. This article blows. the Sena- 
tor's argument into a cocked hat. It appears 
on the editorial page and is written by Mr. 
F. A. Korameyer, who says: 

“Letters to this newspaper from subscrib- 
ers, among other things, show that misun- 
derstanding of the reserve fund of the old- 
age and survivors insurance of the Social Se- 
curity Act is still widespread. Many persons 
still believe what some insurance company 
Officials asserted in the middle 1930s, that the 
accumulation of a pension reserve fund in- 
vested in United States bonds was purpose- 
less, that the reserve was a fiction and that 
it could actually result in the cost of pen- 
sions being paid twice over. Those insurance 
company men have long since realized their 
error; a sort of vicarious recantation came in 
1945 from a committee representing the 3 
principal associations of life companies. 
The committee said, in part: 

The first step in understanding this 
problem is to agree that pay roll taxes are 
collected so that workers may currently 
make a contribution to the support of the 
OASI system from which they hope later to 
benefit. The money might conceivably be 
held in the form of cash to be used when 
needed. However, the Government must cur- 
rently borrow large sums, and will later need 
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large amounts for refinancing at least some 
of its rapidly maturing obligations. It is 
reasonable for the OASI system, if it has 
funds available, to take advantage of this 
opportunity to earn interest on its money 
by purchasing Government bonds. 

Furthermore, the apparent double taxa- 
tion does not involve an avoidable burden if 
it can be assumed that the excess of income 
over outgo is used by the Government for 
some essential purpose, and does not by its 
existence and availability stimulate unnec- 
essary expenditures. The purchasing of 
bonds by the OASI system means that, later 
on, when it needs money in excess of pay- 
roll tax receipts in order to pay benefits, the 
interest on the bonds (raised, of course, by 
general taxation) will be available to meet 
the additional benefit load. However, if the 
bonds had not been bought by the system 
but were in the hands of the public, then 
not only would the interest on the bonds 
have to be raised by general taxation, but ad- 
ditional general taxes would have to be 
levied to cover the deficit in OASI opera- 
tions. Current pay-roll taxation to create a 
reserve fund, therefore, makes possible the 
use of interest which the Government as to 
raise by taxation anyway for a purpose which 
would otherwise require further general taxa- 
tion on its own account.’” 

Mr. Korsmeyer then comments that Brook- 
ings Institution of Washington had recently 
published a work incorporating an article 
which “unfortunately repeats the now stale 
errors about the alleged illusion (i. e., mis- 
beliefs) of an old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund.” He points out that the Brook- 
ings Institution, by a foreword, actually dis. 
claims responsibility for the article. That is 
to say, Brookings Institution published the 
article but obviously disagreed with it, as did 
Mr. Korsmeyer, who refers to it as a “weirdly 
untrue statement.” 

He further says about this article: 

“The authors do not support their asser- 
tions that the Government bonds in the pen- 
sion reserve have less value than fresh toilet 
paper.” 

Mr. Korsmeyer than concludes by saying: 

“There is much that is open to criticism 
in OASI and the changes therein proposed by 
pending bills. But it is impossible to assert 
rationally that part of the national debt is 
rubbish and the rest is prime investment.” 

Then is social security a fraud? These 
charges must stand or fall on the facts. Sen- 
ator CAPEHART says that pay-roll taxes have 
been collected for social security and that 
“the Government has used the money for 
other r urposes.“ Thus he charges in effect 
that your Government has embezzled the 
social security trust fund. 

Now what are the true facts? The Social 
Security Act provides that all taxes col- 
lected to finance the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program must be transferred to 
a trust fund and kept separate. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is the trustee of this 
fund. He is directed by law to invest the 
money, not currently needed, in interest- 
bearing Government securities. 

This is exactly what the Congress of the 
United States directed and it is exactly what 
the Secretary of the Treasury has done. 

The social-security program is an insur- 
ance system. Thus, by investing its reserve 
in Government bonds, it has done exactly 
what private-insurance companies and 
trustees have done, generally by legal direc- 
tion. Of course, the Government will be 
required to collect taxes to redeem all of 
its bonds. These taxes are for the purpose 
of paying the Government's debt, whether 
it be a debt to the social-security fund, or 
to a private-insurance company, a bank, 
the administrator of an estate, or you as 
an individual bondholder. The obligation 
is exactly the same in each case. 

The charges of fraud are based upon this 
reasoning: “The Government must now col- 
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lect income taxes, etc., to redeem bonds 
owned by the social security trust fund. 
Therefore, the Government is collecting taxes 
to pay your social security for which you have 
already been taxed by the pay-roll tax.“ 
Therefore, say the opponents of this admin- 
istration, the social-security fund is in debt 
to you and has nothing with which to pay 
its debt to you (its ownership of Govern- 
ment bonds being momentarily disregarded). 

All right, let’s apply this to your insurance 
company. You buy a policy of insurance. 
You pay premiums. Thousands of others 
do likewise in the same company. The in- 
surance company accumulates a reserve from 
these premiums. It invests this reserve in 
Government bonds. It owes you the bene- 
fits provided in your policy, but it, like the 
social-security fund, doesn't have the money 
(also momentarily disregarding its owner- 
ship of Government bonds) to pay these 
benefits. 

You pay income, excise, and other taxes 
to the Government, and the Government 
uses that money to redeem bonds owned by 
your insurance company. 

Question: Are you being taxed to pay the 
benefits due to yourself from your insurance 
company? 

The truth of the matter is you are being 
taxed to pay your Government’s debt. Your 
Government incurred this debt by borrow- 
ing the money from your insurance com- 
pany, from you, your bank, your neighbors, 
and your social-security fund; to pay its ex- 
penses, principally the costs of the war, in- 
cluding current preparation for defense. The 
cost of the war would have to be paid whether 
these bonds were held by the social security 
trust fund, or by some bank or insurance 
company. The Government’s borrowing of 
the money through the sale of bonds is not 
and never was in any way dependent upon 
the existence of the social-security program. 
Had there been no social-security program, 
the same amounts of money would have been 
borrowed by the Government from other 
sources. The social-security fund derives ad- 
ditional revenue from interest on the bonds, 
which interest would otherwise go to private 
investors. Would these critics expect the 
social-security fund to remain uninvested? 

The war cost about $350,000,000,000. The 
cost was higher because of inflation. Huge 
profits and earnings resulting from war work 
and scarce civilian production caused in- 
flation. 

The Government borrowed $210,000,000,000 
of the three hundred and fifty billions with 
which to pay the costs of the war. Had the 
Government raised that two hundred and 
ten billions by taxes, inflation would have 
been whipped and our public debt would be 
$210,000,000,000 less today. Your Federal 
debt is $256,627,417,985 and this includes the 
amount of bonds held by the social security 
trust fund, as well as your own bonds. 

No, the fraud is not with the Government, 
rather the fraud is found in the argument, 
The mistake was not made by the social- 
security trustee. The mistake was made by 
the Government in not convincing the people 
they should pay more taxes out of their ab- 
normal war profits and earnings during the 
war so as to have paid the costs of the war 
rather than to have left it a burden to the 
returning veteran and future generations. 

And the blame, to a great extent, must rest 
upon the people themselves for resisting 
higher taxes at a time when such taxes 
would have reduced inflation and the public 
debt. 

Watch carefully those who charge this 
fraud against social security. You will ob- 
serve that they will never mention the war- 
incurred debt, which is the other half of the 
truth. 

The most vicious falsehood is generally a 
half-truth. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau: 
For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
act of April 9, 1912, as amended (29 U. S. C. 
18a), and title V of the Social Security Act, 
as amended (42 U. S. C., ch. 7, subch. V), in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia and purchase of reports and ma- 
terial for the publications of the Children's 
Bureau and of reprints for distribution, 
$1,500,000: Provided, That no part of any ap- 
propriaiion contained in this title shall be 
used to promulgate or carry out any in- 
struction, order, or regulation relating to 
the care of obstetrical cases which discrimi- 
nate between persons licensed under State 
law to practice obstetrics: Provided further, 
That the foregoing proviso shall not be so 
construed as to prevent any patient from 
having the services of any practitioner of 
her own choice, paid for out of this fund, 
so long as State laws are complied with: Pro- 
vided further, That any State plan which 
provides standards for professional obstet- 
rical services in accordance with the laws of 
the State shall be approved. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the past decade the birth rate in 
this country has risen rapidly. Inevi- 
tably we must be concerned with what 
the future holds for these millions of 
children who will become, as they grow 
older, the inherito-s of our democracy. 
At a time when all the world is in chaos, 
we cannot afford to lose sight of the fact 
that the basic strength of democracy 
lies in the vitality and well-being of 
each succeedinę new generation. 

While the birth rate of the United 
States has reached unexpected heights, 
the appropriations of that division of 
government charged with working di- 
rectly with the problems of children has 
lagged behind. This year, for example, 
the appropriations for the Children's 
Bureau recommended to the House by 
the Committee on Appropriations is 
for $1,500,000, which represents a de- 
crease of approximately $20,000, from 
the sum recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s hudget. While the budget rec- 
ommendation itself appeared on the 
surface to provide an increase of ap- 
proximately $40,000 over the previous 
year’s budget, it actually represented an 
increase of less than $3,000, because of 
salary increases established by law. 
The end result, if the figure of $1,500,000 
is approved, will be a net loss in funds 
available to this important agency. I, 
for one, do not propose to be panicked 
by cries o? economy into failing to dis- 
criminate between trimming off the fat 
and cutting into bone and sinew. In my 
judgment, money spent for the better- 
ment of our children’s health and wel- 
fare is the best investment that this 
country can make. There is no substi- 
tute for strong and healthy citizens. 

A small fraction of the sum spent for 
a single improvement on a river or in 
a harbor would make possible resea.ch 
of the highest importance. Here is one 
example of the kind of return we can 
expect from an investment in the work 
of the Children’s Bureau; approximate- 
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ly 40,000 premature babies are born 
each year. Of this number about one- 
third die in their first year of life. 
There is good reason to believe that re- 
search into the causes of prematurity 
would repay the investment a hundred- 
fold in lives saved. i 

It is urgently necessary that now, 
when the demand on our resources 
throughout the world and the United 
States is so great, we exercise our best 
judgment in choosing those fields in 
which money can be spent most profit- 
ably. In my judgment, the Children‘s 
Bureau is one of the agencies in govern- 
ment doing a most valuable and essen- 
tial job, and I earnestly hope that its 
appropriations will keep pace with its 
increased responsibilities. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in order 
to continue for a moment the discussion 
participated in by the gentleman from 
Nebraska and the gentleman from In- 
diana. I think the gentleman from Ne- 
braska observed that he would not want 
these funds invested in so-called private 
securities. If there were no Federal debt 
at the present time, in what would our 
present life-insurance companies invest 
their reserves? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the gentleman 
will have to realize that a Government 
insurance program, a social insurance 
program, covering 150,000,000 people, and 
that insurance company having the 
power to tax and the power to spend for 
all other things, the parallel with an in- 
surance company is not an accurate one, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us assume now 
that the social security proposal absorbs 
all Government bonds outstanding. If 
we are ever going to get on a sound finan- 
cial basis that might happen. Would 
the gentleman care to comment on a 
situation of that kind? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is why I advocate 
a pay-as-you-go program and let us do 
as good a job as we can today for the 
old people of the present time and pay 
for it now. Let us make no promises 
for the future. I am sure those who fol- 
low us will do the same thing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is what I 
wanted the gentleman to get in the rec- 
ord. Let us go one step further. Let us 
assume this reserve fund reaches $45,- 
000,000,000. That is within the con- 
cept of the proposition, is it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. The social-security pro- 
gram goes on forever. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us take the 
figure that was discussed in the com- 
mittee, 845,000,000, 000. That is not a 
big figure is it? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it is one-fourth of 
that now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us assume we 
create a reserve of 45 or 60 or 87 billion 
dollars, which is within view we will say, 
what is to prevent a Congress at that 
time disposing of the securities then in 
the hands of the Social Security Admin- 
istration to raise money for some other 
emergency of the Nation, taking those 
securities in that fund at that time and 
selling them on the open market for the 
people to raise funds for some other 
purpose? What is to prevent that? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Well, there is not 
anything in the concept to prevent it, is 
there? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is there? 

Mr. CURTIS. These bonds belong to 
the social security trust fund. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. How many bonds there 
are is a moot question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When this reserve 
fund gets to the point where it can ab- 
sorb all Government issues outstanding. 
That is the point I am making. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are those who 
believe that that was the reason this par- 
ticular plan was adopted, thinking they 
could pay off the national debt with it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I would like for 
someone someday who believes that such 
a thing is possible to take the floor and 
demonstrate on cross-examination that 
any of these schemes that have ever been 
proposed in connection with social secu- 
rity is sound from an economic stand- 
point. 

Mr. CURTIS. Lest we be in danger 
of making an attack on the old people, 
I want to point out that, under the bill 
the House passed, 10 years from now 
there will be almost as many people over 
65 outside these insurance benefits as 
there are now. At the present time there 
are about 8,400,000 of our people not 
eligible. Ten years from now there will 
still be 7,200,000. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You have millions 
of people all over the United States who 
at no time have been permitted to par- 
ticipate by making contributions for 
their own benefit. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why, it is definitely a 
lottery. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Some people are get- 
ting a 40-to-1 shot. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman from 
Nebraska said that those who are now 
producing should support those who are 
now not producing. 

Mr.CURTIS. Not able to produce. 

Mr. VORYS. I want to bring up the 
point that the only people in the coun- 
try who can support those who are now 
not producing are those who are produc- 
ing and unless that support is expressed 
through taking from those who are now 
producing part of their produce by way 
of taxes currently we are getting into an 
inflationary situation where we are try- 
ing to get something for nothing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The able gentleman 
from Nebraska when he wat making his 
presentation mentioned a situation with 
which we would be faced when, instead of 
one out of five of the people drawing 
benefits over age 65, five out of the five 
would be drawing them. Now I rather 
think that that situation would never 
arise, as I understand the picture, be- 
cause—and I address my question to the 
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gentleman from Nebraska—is it not a 
fact that even under the social-security 
program now envisioned there would 
never come a time when more than, let 
us say, two out of the five would be draw- 
ing benefits? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think a more correct 
statement would be the time when five 
out of five are eligible for benefits. Now 
if they do not choose to retire, that is a 
different thing, but about 40 years from 
now they will be eligible, and that is 
when your costs will be up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the chapter be considered as read and 
be open to amendments at any point 
thereof, and subject to points of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, the chapter 
includes through page 155; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. And the request 
does definitely preserve my right to raise 
a point of order against any section in 
the chapter? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FLOOD. At this time, in view of 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, if I have a point of order to make 
against any section of the chapter, am 
I permitted to make that point of order 
if the unanimous consent request is 
granted? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order on page 154, line 8, against 
the language from the colon to the period 
on line 13 on the ground that this lan- 
guage constitutes legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill in that it repeals exist- 
ing legislation; that it goes beyond the 
scope of this bill, and that it goes beyond 
the appropriation provisions of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
language in the appropriation bill was 
put in here by the Bureau of the Budget 
and is a problem that we have been try- 
ing to deal with during the last 3 or 4 
years in arriving at an estimate of mili- 
tary credits that were due to those men 
working on the railroads that went into 
the military service. As I remember 2 
years ago we asked for an estimate of the 
total amount due, and the Bureau of the 
Budget refused that estimate, and we 
went along with the Bureau of the 
Budget and did not allow anything in 
that particular bill a year ago, but the 
Senate did allow the full amount. We 
worked out an agreement in conference 
with the Senate a year ago to spread this 
full amount over a period of 4 years, 1950, 
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1951, 1952, and 1953, to pay off these mili- 
tary service credits. So, the committee 
is being consistent again this year as it 
was a year ago in following the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and we have gone along with this lan- 
guage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
made a point of order against the lan- 
guage appearing in the bill on page 154, 
as quoted by him. The Chair has exam- 
ined the language and notes that it car- 
ries a provision repealing existing law, 
which of course would clearly be legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, in violation 
of the rules of the House. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Are there further points of order to 
this title of the pending chapter? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against section 
202 on page 149 that it involves addi- 
tional duties on the part of the Federal 
Security Administrator and is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the same situation we were up against 
yesterday. I guess I am in the same 
position I was yesterday. I will have to 
concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York makes a point of order 
against the language appearing in sec- 
tion 202 on page 149 of the pending bill. 
The gentleman from Rhode Island con- 
cedes the point of order, for the reasons 
stated on similar points of order hereto- 
fore made. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order on the same 
grounds against the language appearing 
on page 150, lines 1 to 5, starting with 
the words “payment in advance” and 
ending with the words “to the general 
public.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think it would be a 
waste of time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the same point of order against the 
language appearing on page 153, lines 17 
to 20, starting with the words “payment 
in advance” and ending with the words 
“to the general public.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I guess the same 
condition exists here, Mr. Chairman, I 
will say no more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 


__ the point of order, 
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Are there further points of order to the 
remainder of this chapter? If not, 
amendments are now in order. 

Mr. FOGARTY, Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Focarty: On 
page 149, line 14, insert the following lan- 
guage: 

“Sec. 202. Appropriations under this title 
available for salaries and expenses shall be 
available for expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings concerned with the function or activity 
for which any such appropriation is made.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment remedies the defect in the 
language which was stricken on the point 
of order raised by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. KEATING. The proposed amend- 
ment has to do with the activities of Mr. 
Oscar Ewing, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. If adopted it will permit 
the continuation of practices in which 
he and others in his administration have 
been engaging in going about the coun- 
try spreading the doctrine of socialized 
medicine and compulsory health insur- 
ance programs. The views of many of 
us as to the undesirability of a compul- 
sory health insurance program are well 
known. We prefer that encouragement 
be extended to the promotion of volun- 
tary health insurance plans through tax 
concessions or otherwise. I am not dis- 
posed to get into a debate on that sub- 
ject although I am ready and willing to 
do so. Whatever our views may be on 
socialized medicine, however, there 
should be no difference of opinion among 
us about the impropriety of spending the 
taxpayer’s dollars to propagandize for 
any legislation. 

I simply feel it should be abundantly 
clear to the Members what the issue is 
which is involved in this amendment. If 
it is desired by the Members on either 
side to curtail the activities of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator in any re- 
spect here is the opportunity. I shall 
oppose the amendment not only because 
of my opposition to socialized medicine 
but because I feel neither this Adminis- 
trator nor the head of any other Gov- 
ernment department or agency should 
be attending meetings all over the United 
States at the expense of the taxpayers 
to promote some particular program 
which happens to be a favorite of his or 
of other leaders in the present adminis- 
tration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty]. 

The question was taken; and, the 
Chair being in doubt, the Committee 
divided and there were—ayes 47, noes 51. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FOGARTY 
and Mr. KEATING. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
65, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taper: On page 
148, line 7, strike out “$2,383,100” and insert 
“$2,145,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment to cut $238,100 
from the administrative expenses and 
salaries, Office of the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency. I have 
done this because the amount carried 
represents an increase over last year, and 
because I believe that a very considerable 
saving can be effected if the Adminis- 
trator will cut out this propaganda- 
chasing around the country and will or- 
ganize his office on a more businesslike 
basis. I hope we will save the $238,000 
and that the Committee will vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TABER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is the figure that the 
gentleman has suggested equal to or 
more than was allowed last year for this 
activity? 

Mr. TABER. No; it is not. It is be- 
low, but the amount that the committee 
recommended is above the figure that 
was allowed last year. The figure al- 
lowed last year was $2,316,000, and I am 
proposing $2,145,000. 

There is no reason why this amend- 
ment should not be adopted. In the 
analysis of traveling expenses, the pres- 
ent picture is that the Federal Security 
Agency is listed for $3,000,000 of travel- 
ing expenses this year; and the budget 
estimates for next year carry $4,000,000, 
indicating an absolutely unnecessary in- 
crease. We could therefore proceed to 
cut down on the amounts that are pro- 
vided for the Federal Security Adminis- 
tration and the whole of this agency 
where they are available for traveling 
expenses, and I hope that the Committee 
will adopt this amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. And I want to call 
the attention of the gentleman and the 
rest of-the committee members to the 
fact that under the proviso in this par- 
ticular paragraph, which seems to me an 
unusual one, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to take out of other appropria- 
tions, funds which are to be advanced 
to this appropriation to finance regional 
office activities; in other words, money 
can be taken out of other activities under 
the Office of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator which, I understand, in- 
cludes Public Health Service, and be 
transferred into this provision for ad- 
ministrative expenses which is headed 
“Salaries in the Office of the Adminis- 
trator.” 

Mr. TABER. That is, he can do it 
for the purpose of financing the regional 
offices connected with the constituent or- 
ganization. 

Mr. KEATING. That is true, but it 
is a rather unusual provision. 

Mr. TABER. It is very unusual. 

Mr. KEATING. I hope this amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I should say 
for the benefit of my friend, the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. Taser], and to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr, KEAT- 
nc] that complete reorganization took 
place in the Federal Security Agency 3 
years ago under the leadership of this 
committee and under the chairmanship 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Keere]. I fought it on the floor of the 
House because I did not think it would 
show any economy. But I had to say 2 
years ago, and I did admit on this floor, 
that I had been wrong the previous year; 
that the action taken by this committee 
under the leadership of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Keere] did show 
better coordinated activities in the field 
and getting people out of Washington 
into these regional offices; they made a 
tremendous showing of economy by that 
so-called reorganization and I admitted 
it on the floor of the House. 

The action which was taken 3 years 
ago by this committee was for that pur- 
pose. I think the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Keatrnc] missed the boat, 
and also the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Taser], when they talk about all 
this propaganda of Mr. Ewing in behalf 
of compulsory health insurance. You 
sure missed the boat when you had a 
chance to vote for a $3,000,000 appropri- 
ation for research into cancer, because 
that is one step you could have made in 
the direction of opposing compulsory 
health insurance if you sincerely do not 
want compulsory health insurance. 

Now, we cut this particular item a total 
of $135,800. That is, the committee did. 
Every new job that was requested was 
refused. It is true the bill shows $66,893 
more than was allowed them a year ago. 
We state in our report that none of the 
regional offices shall be cut. The bill as 
reported, after taking account of Rams- 
peck promotions, pay act costs, and 
other mandatory costs, will require a cut 
in personnel of 12 or 15. They will have 
to be taken out of the Washington office 
headquarters here. They will have a cut 
of perhaps 12 to 15 below what they had 
for the fiscal year 1950. If your cut is 
allowed to go into effect it is going to be 
here in Washington, it cannot be spread 


out through the regional offices because 


we have directed Mr. Ewing in our re- 
port that the cuts have to be made at 
the Washington level. If this cut is 
made you are going to wreck the office. 
You do not know how far you are going. 
This committee went as far as it could in 
cutting to the bone the Office of Admin- 
istrator when we marked up this bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr, KEEFE. Is it not a fact that when 
we reorganized this situation 3 years ago 
and set up the consolidated regional offi- 
ces and consolidated activities in the 
Office of the Administrator, we did so by 
combining in the Office of the Adminis- 
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trator many functions that formerly 
were appropriated for in separate items? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Right. 

Mr. KEEFE. And that accounts for 
what appears to be a large sum of money 
for the Office of Administrator? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Thatis correct. To 
repeat, we cut this right down to the 
bone. We cut out all the additional posi- 
tions they asked for—and there were 
several. They will have to decrease their 
personnel because the $66,000 increase 
allowed means nothing when you take 
into consideration the mandatory in- 
creases involved in the pay acts and other 
such things. They will actually have 
less for personnel than they had in 1950. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the gentleman 
point out to us where in the bill are these 
savings which are offset by the increased 
figures in this office and the parts of the 
bill that are reduced to make up that 
figure? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot show it here 
because that was a reorganization started 
3 years ago. They reorganized 3 years 
ago. We were able to show it 2 years 
ago and again last year. They are com- 
pletely reorganized. As the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Keere] stated, this 
program started 3 years ago. 

Mr. KEATING. It looks to me as if 
all of the provisions all through the bill 
are in excess of last year. There are 
very few that are less than last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr, TABER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MARCANTONIO: 
On page 151, line 5, after the period, add a 
new section: 

“Sec. 209. No part of any appropriation 
under this title shall be paid as grants to 
any State or educational institution in 
which, because of race, color, or creed, dis- 
criminatory practices deny equality of edu- 
cational opportunity or employment to any- 
one to pursue such educational courses or 
employment as are provided by such a grant.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane and that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
I do not see how those conclusions can 
be escaped. It is clearly legislation on 
an appropriation bill, and an attempt to 
interfere with and direct the affairs of 
every State in the Union and of every 
Territory. The point of order should 
be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes, I do, Mr. 
Chairman. I refer the Chairman to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 8, 1948, 
page 2356. This identical amendment 
was offered by me on that day and a 
point of order was made by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, against the 
amendment. It is the same amendment, 
word for word, to the same section of 
the bill, and the point of order was over- 
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ruled. It is defiuitely a negative limita- 
tion. : 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to state in reply that because one 
Chairman makes a mistake does not bind 
tiie House for all time to come. There 
was an error on the part of the.Chair- 
man, 2 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. The gentleman from 
Mississippi knows that the present occu- 
pant of the chair is bound by the deci- 
sions and precedents of the House. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO] has offered an amend- 
ment which has been reported, and the 
gentleman from Mississippi has made a 
point of order against the amendment. 
The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment and has compared it with the lan- 
guage appearing in the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
on March 8, 1948, against which a point 
of order was made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi on the same grounds as 
stated by him on this occasion. At that 
time the Chair ruled that the amend- 
ment was a limitation on an appropria- 
tion bill. Of course, it is the duty of the 
occupant of the chair to follow the rules 
of the House and the precedents and de- 
cisions of the House. So, in view of this 
decision the Chair is compelled to and 
has no other recourse than to overrule 
the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. For the pur- 
pose of limiting debate on this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CANNON. With the gentleman's 
consent I would like to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is an important amend- 
ment. It is not offered just for the sake 
of making the record. It is offered in a 
sincere endeavor to bring about results 
in a situation which is crying for results 
everywhere in the country. This Con- 
gress must be judged by the status of 
civil rights in the Nation; it must be 
judged by its record on civil rights. As 
a matter of history, the character of any 
period or of any institution must be 
judged by the status of civil rights. As 
long as oppression of the Negro con- 
tinues, aided and abetted by government, 
then that government is a retrogressive 
and reactionary government. I am 
shocked and I think the American peo- 
ple are shocked at the neglect, the in- 
difference, the calloused indifference 
with which this Congress has been deal- 
ing with this subject. The majority of 
this Congress was elected on the pledge 
of civil rights enactment. There are 
no more than about 110 Members who 
come from below the Mason and Dixon’s 
line. They do not constitute a majority 
in this House. That is a mathematical 
fact. Yet, we have not been able to pass 
a single piece of civil-rights legislation. 
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The FEPC bill? That was not FEPC 
at all. 

Every time an amendment of this 
character is offered in the Committee of 
the Whole, what happens? Only last 
week I offered a similar amendment with 
respect to the District of Columbia. I 
noted what happened on the vote on that 
amendment. Fifty percent of the Mem- 
bers present remained in their seats and 
did not vote. The Dixie Democrats did 
not remain in their seats. They voted. 
They voted against the amendment. 
They voted in accordance with the man- 
ner in which they campaigned. They 
campaigned against civil rights and they 
voted against civil rights. Yet, the mi- 
nority becomes the majority in this 
House because the majority, which cam- 
paigned on the proposition that if elected 
it would enact civil-rights legislation, is 
reneging, reneging on its campaign 
pledges. 

I submit that this is a matter of 
conscience. The civil-rights issue must 
not be a political football. Civil rights 
are a challenge to the dominion of white 
supremacy. By virtue of what law, by 
virtue of what legal right, by virtue of 
what ethical right, by what morality do 
you take the money of the taxpayers, 
Negro taxpayers as well as white tax- 
payers, and with that money, with these 
grants that you make in this bill, grants 
to States and grants to institutions, 
place the stamp of approval on the doc- 
trine and practice of white supremacy? 
You place the stamp of approval, and 
you do it with Federal funds, on segre- 
gation, discrimination in jobs, and dis- 
crimination and segregation in educa- 
tion. 

How do you justify it? ‘You cannot 
put up the States’-rights argument cn 
this one. You are taking Federal funds, 
and when you take Federal funds you 
take those Federal funds subject to the 
conditions under which the Government 
gives you those funds. There is no 
States’-rights proposition involved here, 
although I have never had any respect 
for that kind of argument, the use of so- 
called States’ right to defeat civil rights. 
You cannot advance it on this kind of 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. These are Fed- 
eral funds, and the Federal Government 
has a right to say to the recipient States 
or institutions how these funds are to be 
spent. 

This is supposed to be a civil-rights 
Congress. Iam calling on this Congress 
to say to the State or to the institution, 
the recipient of these funds, “Look, you 
cannot spend this money for the pur- 
poses of segregation or discrimination in 
jobs or in employment.” 

You cannot answer this argument ex- 
cept by asserting the racist arrogance of 
white supremacy. That is the only basis 
upon which you can vote against this 
amendment. Honesty, morality, de- 
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cency, and law, yes, the Constitution, 
requires that this House adopt this 
amendment. 

Yes; the Eightieth Congress, the Re- 
publican Congress, did nothing on civil 
rights. 

What is this Democratic Congress 
doing? Where is the leadership of this 
Democratic Congress on the issue of civil 
rights? What explanation are you going 
to give the 14,000,000 Negro people? Oh, 
you are going to say, “It was the Dixie 
Democrats.” Yes, but they are only a 
minority. People can add and subtract. 
They are a minority. We expect them 
to be against us. Where is the majority? 
Where is the leadership of the majority? 
Where is the Democratic Party that said, 
“Elect us; let us take over, and we will 
give you civil rights.” You have had an 
opportunity to answer time and time and 
time again. Here is another opportunity 
to answer. Are you going to dodge this 
issue by not voting? Go ahead. But 
the American people will judge this Con- 
gress as a Congress which will go down 
in history as the worst betrayer of the 
Negro people. 7 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, since 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MarcanTONIO] has not said anything, I 
do not care to take up the time of the 
House. His attacks on the South are not 
only silly but stupid. He and his com- 
munistic followers do not give a tinker's 
dam about the Negroes of the South and 
the Negroes know it. I ask for a vote on 
his communistic motion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MARCANTONIO) 
there were ayes 17, noes 49. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to this chapter of the bill? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
in order that the Record may show how 
many Members are present, and how 
many voted on the amendment, I now 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hun- 
dred and forty-seven Members are pres- 
ent; a quorum. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that these men rushed 
in from the cloak rooms were not on the 
floor a while ago when the vote was 
taken. There was no quorum present 
at that time, or the vote against the 
Marcantonio amendment would have 
been much greater. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair counted 
everybody who was on the floor at the 
time the Chair counted. 

Are there any further amendments to 
this chapter of the bill? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have now considered 
about one-third of the one-package ap- 
propriation bill of $29,000,000,000. I 
think this bill was reported to the House 
early in March, and I accepted the new 
procedure with an open mind, but with 
some reservations. Now I am convinced 
that this arrangement is not going to 
prove very satisfactory, and if we pro- 
ceed in the future and future sessions of 
Congress undertake to have a one-pack- 
age appropriation bill of this size, I be- 
lieve we will have to arrive at some 
method by which the President will be 
permitted to act on separate items in the 
appropriation bill. 

This bill is only one-third approved by 
the House at this time. It is evident that 
considerably more time will be required 
for the House, possibly 2 weeks or more, 
Then the measure must go to the other 
body. How much time the other body 
may need to properly consider this meas- 
ure, Ihave noidea. However, after that 
it will have to go to conference, and it 
occurs to me that it may be late in June 
before a conference report is finally ap- 
proved. 

I have no disposition, of course, to an- 
ticipate what the President of the United 
States, in his wisdom, may do—that 
would not be respectful. It seems to me 
it would be hard for any President—I do 
not mean President Truman, because I 
have no criticism of him—it seems to me 
that under this parliamentary procedure 
we are getting into a situation where any 
President will find it difficult to veto an 
appropriation bill of this kind late in 
June, when the new fiscal year is ready 
to start. I think that eventually we will 
have to come to some arrangement which 
will permit the President to scan and 
consider separate items, and perhaps 
veto separate items in a bill of this size. 
I am of the opinion that there ought to 
be some way for the Members of the 
House to vote on separate chapters of 
the bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield. 

Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. I do not 
think I can agree with the gentleman 
that we should give the President the 
right of appropriation. That is what the 
suggestion of the gentleman would be. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I have never been 
for the proposition of giving the Presi- 
dent a chance to veto parts of one bill 
and approve other parts of the same bill, 
but it seems to me we are getting our- 
selves into a position where we are likely 
to come to that very thing. Of course, 
I would not be in favor of it with any 
other kind of a bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I do think 
as we finish a chapter provision should 
be made to go into the House and finally 
decide on any amendment which might 
have been offered. Of course, under the 
present system, we are up against the pe- 
culiar situation of perhaps waiting 3 
weeks after debate on a particular 
amendment, and consequently every- 
body will forget the discussion had on 
the amendment. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I think the gentle- 
man has a good point there, but we are 
not proceeding by that method. We are 
eventually going to get to the point 
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where we will have to consider the bill 
in its entirety and eventually we may 
have to permit the President to veto one 
separate item of the bill. 

A little later we are going to take up 
the chapter devoted to agriculture. I 
think the committee has tried to do a 
good job on the whole. The committee 
has reduced the amount of money that is 
available for research and experiment in 
connection with the European corn 
borer, which is a scourge and a devastat- 
ing insect in the corn area of the Middle 
West. At the proper time I will offer an 
amendment that will give a little more 
money to meet the corn-borer threat in 
the Middle West, which took a hundred 
million bushels of corn in Iowa alone 
last year. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BAILEY: Page 
151, line 21, strike out all of lines 21 to 25 
on page 151, and lines 1, 2, and 3, inclusive, 
on page 152. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, at the con- 
clusion of the gentleman’s remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes in 
addition to his? 

Mr. CANNON. No; at the conclusion 
of the gentleman’s remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment concerns itself with limita- 
tions placed on moneys appropriated for 
the use of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the fiscal year 1951. Let me 
say that I am offering this amendment 
as a result of testimony taken at a re- 
cent hearing of my subcommittee in re- 
gard to the Di Giorgio Farms of Cali- 
fornia. The testimony offered in that 
hearing indicated clearly that the Di 
Giorgia Farms were exempt from the 
provisions of the minimum wage and 
hour law because of the fact that they 
were an agricultural installation, an 
agricultural industry, if you please: The 
testimony shows that this was a $62,- 
000,000 corporation which operates farms 
in California and various other sections 
of the country. They own a lumber mill 
installation at Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
Sixty-five percent of the production of 
that lumber mill goes into g-- coral com- 
merce; only 35 percent of it goes for use 
by the Di Giorgio people in the packing 
processes of their farm products. 

Here is clearly a limitation which pre- 
vents the National Labor Relations Board 
or their counsel from taking part in a 
labor dispute in an effort to settle labor 
trouble in this firm’s operations. As a 
matter of fact he is forbidden even to try 
to hold an election if the men want to 
organize. One part of that Di Giorgio 
operation is unionized. What kind of 
situation will the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board be in if you leave this rider 
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in here? They could not even go out 
there in case there was a strike on the 
Di Giorgio Farms and have a bargain- 
ing election if a dispute arose—not un- 
der this rider. 

Iam of the opinion that we should not 
single out an organization of agricul- 
tural interests and farms and let them 
be given the special attention of this 
Congress. Here is a firm engaged in 
interstate commerce. It owns the entire 
outlet of fresh fruits for the city of Bal- 
timore; it controls 59.3 percent of the 
outlet for the sale of fruits for the city 
of New York; it is engaged in inverstate 
commerce. I insist that this House give 
serious consideration to the proposal to 
eliminate this rider in this appropristion 
bill. I trust it will be the pleasure of the 
House to eliminate it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be again read for the information 
of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that lines 21 to 25 
on page 151 and lines 1 to 3 on page 152 
be read for the information of the 
Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the matter referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Bartey]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BAILEY) there 
were—ayes 17, noes 69. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks during the debate on the amend- 
ment providing $3,000,000 for the Cancer 
Research Institute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr: WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the appropriation bill now before us is 
disappointing in that it fails, in my opin- 
ion, to fully appreciate the importance of 
the research work now being done by the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethes- 
da, Md., now consisting of six insti- 
tutes: Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine, Microbiological, Cancer, Heart, 
Dental Research, and Mental Health. 
The Institute of Mental Health was 
transferred to the National Institute of 
Health in April of last year. From these 
six institutes, important contributions 
have flowed into the world-wide stream 
of medical science, 

The testimony of Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, is 
extremely revealing and encouraging as 
given before the Appropriation Commit- 
tee of the House. I wish the time avail- 
able would permit me to make an ex- 
tended review of the same, but this I can- 
not do in the limited time. Hence a 
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mere reference to the wonderful work 
being done. 

Expanded medical research means an 
increased need for trained personnel, 
The Public Health Service programs for 
the training of research scientists and of 
clinicians in certain special fields are al- 
ready paying valuable dividends to the 
Nation. In the past year, 437 research 
fellows received help in 97 institutions in 
30 States. 

The Public Health Service program of 
financial aid to scientists in universities, 
medical schools, and hospitals also has 
produced valuable new medical knowl- 
edge. At present, more than 1,300 re- 
search projects are receiving our sup- 
port. These projects are carried out in 
more than 200 institutions, located in 
44 States and the District of Columbia, 
We have been gratified to find that ex- 
panded Federal support has stimulated, 
rather than replaced, private expendi- 
tures for medical research. There is 
every indication that this healthy divi- 
sion of effort will continue. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish now to make a 
few remarks relative to the voluntary 
health agencies, 

One of the outstanding contributions 
to the health of our Nation is being made 
by the voluntary health agencies in their 
fight against disease. Working in close 
collaboration with the United States 
Public Health Service, these agencies 
have established an enviable record over 
a long period of years. 

Inspired by the energy of small groups 
of leaders interested in a specific disease 
such as cancer, heart disease, tuberculo- 
sis, and polio, national organizations 
have come into being. They have kindled 
the zeal of countless thousands at the 
grass roots, where nourished in the soil of 
public opinion, the health agencies of the 
Government have joined with them in 
seeking the cause and cure of specific 
diseases. 

The peoples of the Nation have indi- 
cated their desire to seek the cause and 
cure of our chronic and crippling dis- 
eases, They have set the pace for the 
fight in their annual drives for funds. 
These contributions express the volun- 
tary giving of the public to the cause best 
known to them. 

There has been tabulated for me an 
over-all summary of the general funds 
and research funds contributed by the 
people of the United States to the 18 
leading voluntary health agencies. I in- 
tend at another time to enter this tabula- 
tion in the RECORD. 

The Members will be interested to 
know that these agencies—the American 
Cancer Society, American Foundation 
for the Blind, National Council To Com- 
bat Blindness, National Society for Pre- 
vention of Blindness, American Diabetes 
Association, American Hearing Society, 
American Heart Association, American 
Social Hygiene Association—national, 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
Maternity Center Association, National 
Association To Control Epilepsy, Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene— 
national, National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, National Foundation 
for Cerebral Palsy, National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society—-AARMS, National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
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National Tuberculosis Association, and 
the Planned Parenthood Federation re- 
ceived contributions totaling $55,899,184 
in 1948. Of this sum, $6,306,000, or about 
11 percent, was allocated for research. 
It is interesting to note that the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, which devotes one- 
fourth of all its contributions to research 
in the field of cancer, allocated $3,300,- 
000, or over one-half of the combined 
total of all the 18 agencies. The en- 
couraging research reports coming to 
light in the field of cancer more than 
justify this mass attack. 

While we note the dollar magnitude 
of the effort these 18 agencies are putting 
forth, let us not lose sight of the task 
ahead and how much this effort means 
to those who die and suffer from these 
diseases. Mr. Chairman, 1,082,116 peo- 
ple died in 1948, and an additional 36,- 
199,959 were disabled by the group of 
diseases. In terms of averages, this 
means 1.41 per death due to heart, 4.31 
per death due to tuberculosis, 17.39 per 
death due to cancer, 4275.20 per death 
due to polio. We recognize that polio is 
a crippling and not a fatal disease. 

Since the average cancer case requires 
about 100 days of hospitalization at an 
average cost of $15 per day it is evident 
that this $1,500 coverage cancer cost 
can be an economic catastrophe to most 
families. With cancer deaths in the 
United States in 1948 estimated at 188,- 
000, it is at once evident the cause and 
cure must be sought out with all the 
speed possible in keeping with the 
trained manpower and research facility 
available. 

It is interesting to note in this study 
that there are three national organiza- 
tions in the field of blindness with little 
or nothing being spent on research in 
this problem, which disables 250,000 an- 
nually. We find no research being con- 
ducted in hearing by the American Hear- 
ing Society, yet we all face a decline in 
the acuteness of our hearing. 

Congress has before it many bills within 
the broad scope of public health. Many 
of my fellow Members have taken part 
in the creation of the Institutes of Pub- 
lic Health at Bethesda, which now in- 
clude cancer, dental, heart, mental, mi- 
crobiology, experimental biology, and 
medicine. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Priest] has introduced a bill 
which would meet the multiplicity of bills 
now before the House for the establish- 
ment within the United States Public 
Health Service of various institutes for 
these specific diseases where these insti- 
tutes do not exist. This bill would em- 
power the Surgeon General to create an 
institute within the United States Public 
Health Service for a specific disease 
when the need became apparent. I hope 
the Members of the House will have an 
opportunity to act favorably on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the pleasure and 
good fortune to endorse the National 
Science Foundation bill in this and pre- 
vious sessions of Congress. I am in- 
formed the conference committee is now 
ready to report this bill to the House. I 
hope it will receive the favorable action 
of the House tomorrow. The need is 
more pressing than ever. The Division 
of Medicine within the Foundation would 
undertake the broad basic studies on man 
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which must be solved before the problein 
of the specific diseases can be success- 
fully conquered. 

I want to take this opportunity to pub- 
licly acknowledge this praiseworthy 
work of these voluntary agencies and to 
urge the Members of Congress to sup- 
port them in this effort. 

But, notwithstanding the admirable 
work that has been done by voluntary 
agencies and individual contributors, 
there still remains a tremendous amount 
of work to be done. It is at this point 
that there arises an obligation, or duty, 
upon the part of Government, to supple- 
ment the work of private sources and 
make available funds that will assist in 
fundamental research. 

I am convinced that the Appropriation 
Committee of the House has made a se- 
rious mistake in failing to provide more 
substantial Federal aid to these great 
undertakings in research. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE] to increase the 
amount for cancer research is meritori- 
ous and should have the support of the 
membership. Similar amendments are 
in order for additional funds to other 
research projects, such as relate to the 
heart, mental, dental programs. The ob- 
jective is worthy and the good already 
done and expected to be done entitles 
each to the favorable consideration of 
this House. 

And, may I say that there is no one 
who has rendered more intelligent and 
aggressive leadership in this great cause 
than the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Keere]. His work in this particular will 
ever stand out as a monument to his 
zealous endeayor to advance medical sci- 
ence to benefit the people of this Nation. 

I do hope that the Members of this 
House, knowing of his fine service, will 
follow his leadership in the effort to sup- 
ply adequate funds for all of the worth- 
while research programs now being con- 
ducted. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, when human lives are the stake 
economy becomes the accomplice of mur- 
der. There is a proper place for economy 
in our consideration of items of Federal 
appropriation the same as there is in the 
consideration which any housewife must 
give to the items of household expendi- 
tures. But I have never known a mother 
or a father at the bedside of a gravely ill 
child -withholding from getting every 
possible medical aid and attention be- 
cause of fear that the household budget 
would not balance. I wish to commend 
the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE] for the historic fight 
which he is making in this Chamber to 
save us from becoming the accomplices 
of murder by putting economy in priority 
to the saving of human lives through re- 
search, expansion of hospitalization fa- 
cilities and other ways. I have heard the 
gentleman state that he is retiring from 
the Congress, not being a candidate for 
renomination and reelection. I wish to 
say to him—and we have disagreed on 
other matters and are of different politi- 
cal thoughts—that in the fight he has 
made on this floor today, and on yester- 
day, for the placing of human lives high 
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above narrow consideration of the prin- 
ciples of a false economy he is closing 
his long congressional career in a blaze 
of glory which will make long remem- 
bered his name. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent request heretofore agreed 
to, not to exceed 2 hours of general de- 
bate are in order on chapter VI. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Com- 
mittee rises today general debate be 
considered as ended and that the bill 
may then be read under the 5-minute 
rule upon convening tomorrow. I may 
say that there is no intention of cutting 
off anyone. We have had no requests 
for time other than from members of 
the committee and it would be my pur- 
pose to stay here until all those who 
want to speak have had the opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. My understanding is 
that it is the intention of the chairman 
of the subcommittee that general de- 
bate wil. proceed as long as there is de- 
mand for it within the 2-hour limita- 
tion, and that at the conclusion of de- 
bate a paragraph probably will be read, 
but that no amendments will be con- 
sidered tonight. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Insofar as we are 
concerned on this side, I would like to 
announce that it will be our intention 
to move that the Committee rise upon 
the reading of the first paragraph, in 
the event we get that far now. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I heard the gentle- 
man say there were no requests for 
time. I did not know this matter was 
coming up at this time and therefore I 
had not requested time, but I would like 
to have 15 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Of course, it will be 
my purpose to recognize members of my 
subcommittee first. I did not mean to 
say there would not be any time, but 
I used that expression to illustrate that 
there was not too much demand for 
time, and I will be glad to recognize the 
gentleman from Texas later. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 25 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to preface 
my remarks by paying tribute to my col- 
leagues on this committee. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, BILL STIGLER, and 
the gentleman from Indiana, Ep Kruse, 
are two of the outstanding Members of 
this House. They are able, sincere, and, 
above all, courageous and independent. 
The Republican members, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, CARL ANDERSEN, and the 
gentleman from Washington, WALT 
Horan, are able, sincere, and are leaders 
of their party in the House of Represent- 
atives. We have joined to try to do a 
good job in handling this »roblem of rec- 
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ommending to you this chapter on agri- 
cultural appropriations. In our work we 
have had the services of a fine adminis- 
trative secretary, Ross Pope, serving his 
first year but doing a fine job. 

In preparing this chapter of the bill 
our committee was faced with the neces- 
sity of trying to strike a balance between 
the urgent need for many activities of 
the Department of Agriculture and a Na- 
tional Government which owes more than 
$256,000,000,000, and which is now op- 
erating in the red. We have tried to meet 
that responsibility and to provide for new 
programs started last year covering also 
the expansion of certain existing pro- 
grams based on prior commitments of 
Congress. These mandatory allowances 
involve new programs, such as rural tele- 
phone, rural housing, reforestation, and 
fire protection, which were started dur- 
ing fiscal year 1950 and now must be 
provided for on a full-year basis in 1951, 
They also provide for the establishment 
of an estimated 159 new soil conservation 
districts in 1951, cover increased costs 
for marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments necessary to prevent surpluses and 
to return land to non-soil-depleting use, 
provide for the extension of the Federal 
crop insurance program to 240 additional 
counties in 1951, and cover the conserva- 
tion and use of agricultural land re- 
sources program announced last year 
and to which the Government is com- 
mitted. In addition, the pay increases 
pursuant to Public Laws 359 and 429 will 
cost the Department approximately 
$6,568,000. 

For these programs the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended some 2,600 addi- 
tional employees for 1951. The commit- 
tee has eliminated such additional em- 
ployees and has allowed increases only 
in sufficient amounts to permit the De- 
partment to continue positions author- 
ized for 1950 on a full-year basis in 1951. 

On a comparative basis with the pres- 
ent fiscal year, the amount recommended 
in this bill represents a decrease of $9,- 
250,917. If pending 1950 supplementals 
totaling $7,085,000 are taken into con- 
sideration, the total reduction in the 
1950 programs on a comparative basis is 
in excess of $16,300,000. To cover the 
new and expanded programs mentioned 
above in 1951, there is provided $41,955,- 
011, which makes a total in this bill for 
direct appropriations of $764,032,701. 
This is $42,245,745 below the amount 
proposed in the 1951 budget estimates. 
In addition, the committee has reduced 
by $19£,990,000 the revolving fund for 
resubscriptions to the capital stock of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
and has approved a reduction of $125,- 
000,000 in the revolving fund for sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral land banks. 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
direct annual appropriations for the De- 
artment of Agriculture for each of the 
3 years preceding the last war were in 
excess of $1,000,000,000. The amount 
appropriated in 1940 was $1,543,000,000, 
more than double the amount for 1951 
carried in this bill. 

Our subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations spent more than 2 months 
in day-long hearings on the chapter on 
appropriations for the Department of 
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Agriculture. These hearings began at 
A and went through Z so far as the 
operations of this Department are con- 
cerned. In approaching our job there 
were many conditions of which we were 
cognizant. We realized that the Fed- 
eral Government now has a debt of 
approximately $256,000,000,000 and that 
at the present time apparently we are 
to lack several billion dollars of meet- 
ing expenses. At the same time we had 
to keep in mind that many millions of 
people are dependent upon agriculture 
as their means of livelihood and further 
that the entire Nation is dependent upon 
agriculture for the health and well- 
being of our people, and in addition the 
welfare of agriculture and those engaged 
in it are a key part of our economy, with 
the soil our chief capital asset to which 
we must look if we are to ever meet our 
national debt. 

In addition to these duties, the com- 
mittee has the responsibility of investi- 
gating, by its examination, the work of 
the Department and of recommending 
such changes as will eliminate waste 
and provide the maximum results for 
the money expended. 

Last year the Department requested 
and the Bureau of the Budget approved 
the sum of $250,000 to construct a re- 
frigerated building for research on the 
use of fuels. The committee directed 
that this sum be held up pending an in- 
vestigation by the Department of the 
use of such a building that the Depart- 
ment of National Defense had at Eglin 
Field, Fla. The Department found that 
the Department of National Defense had 
such a building and further that they 
would be glad to arrange for this work 
without cost. Now it develops that there 
is such a building available just out of 
Washington. 

Also last year I felt that there was too 
great a difference in the results obtained 
by some soil-conservation districts as 
compared with others. This question 
was developed fully and the facts we 
uncovered showed in the case of two 
similar districts, organized about the 
same time and in the same State, that 
one district had done twice as much work 
or produced twice as much results as the 
other. The committee directed that a 
standard of minimum work progress be 
set up by the Soil Conservation Service. 
That was done and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service reported this year that there 
has been a hundred percent increase in 
the progress of its work under this pro- 
gram. 

Last year I served temporarily on the 
committee which then handled the re- 
quests for various control programs of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. The justification appeared 
to be inadequate, and when this matter 
was transferred to our committee for this 
year we had our investigators to inves- 
tigate the operations of the Bureau. 
The results of this investigation were 
startling in the evidence of waste and 
bad management. It disclosed inade- 
quate planning, the maintenance cf a 
large permanent office in the field for 
emergency programs with those whose 
jobs were at stake determining whether 
an emergency existed. Quite naturally , 
they have found an emergency existed 
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each year since 1935. Other faults were 
the payment of exorbitant amounts for 
rental or aircraft, the withholding of old 
automobiles and trucks from being 
traded in when new ones were bought, 
the maintenance of numerous offices in 
the same city handling related or similar 
work and actually the separation of 
pieces of equipment so that they would 
not be sought by other branches of the 
Department, together with the holding of 
huge amounts of equipment, all in viola- 
tion of the directions of the Department. 
These facts were carried by the press, 
and I am sure you are familiar with 
them. Asa result of these disclosures we 
have substantially reduced the funds for 
this work and have directed an over-all 
planning, and the Department is making 
a thorough survey of its operations to 
see that such practices are eliminated. 

For several years the committee has 
tried to keep straight the operations of 
the Department with regard to funds for 
research under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946. We believe in that 
act and the work contemplated by it. 
We believe in the committee system 
whereby it is contemplated that those 
in the industry shall have a say in the 
work selected to be done. We believe in 
the directive in that act that where feas- 
ible the work shall be done with the fa- 
cilities of the Department.” However, 
the testimony this year convinced us 
that in many instances the Bureaus of 
the Department had doubled their per- 
manent personnel to do this work. We 
do not believe that was intended. The 
facts we were able to develop also con- 
vinced us that the former practice of 
setting up a separate sum for research 
under this act was an invitation to every 
Bureau to get in on the work and there 
is much to indicate that those allocating 
these funds were unable to hold back and 
to judge a request solely on its merits 
but to some extent allocated funds to 
each bureau to keep it satisfied. The 
same was true of the special research 
fund. In this bill we have consolidated 
those funds that the Congress may re- 
view each project on its merits without 
regard to the bureau; that we may insist 
on certain projects being done by con- 
tract so that when the particular proj- 
ect is completed we will not have all this 
permanent personnel on the Depart- 
ment’s hands. In taking this action it 
is the determination of the committee 
that work under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act, the use of its commodity com- 
mittee system and its contract provi- 
sions shall not be reduced but actually 
strengthened. 

Our committee has provided funds for 
loans for the housing program. We have 
provided funds for the printing and dis- 
tribution of plans. We have not ap- 
proved the millions requested for re- 
search in farm housing.“ The Congress 
has provided funds for such research for 
years. The Department has more than 
75 plans and bulletins on farm housing 
which it has prepared. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact and the further fact that 
the Farmers Home Administration has 
charge of this program, just about every 
bureau in the Department wanted to get 
in on this “open sesame.” The Bureau 
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of Human Nutrition wanted to take a 
census. The extension department, 
notwithstanding the fact that they have 
millions to do their job, which includes 
farm housing education, use of materials, 
and so forth, wanted an additional $750,- 
000, and so on through the Department. 
We have denied these requests. We feel 
the housing program should not be de- 
layed, while every bureau does over again 
what they have been getting money to do 
all along. They should use the plans 
they have. 

It is the opinion of a majority of the 
committee that the various agricultural 
agencies too frequently want to be com- 
plete in themselves; that they do not 
properly make use of the services of 
other branches but too frequently try 
to develop their own “technical” aids. 
We have directed that such practices be 
stopped and the services of the various 
divisions be properly utilized. Separa- 
tion of services can be worse than dupli- 
cation. 

We have directed that the Depart- 
ment, in view of the facts developed by 
our committee, make a thorough study 
of its operations to remedy these faults. 
However, I wish to assure the member- 
ship of the House that we are requesting 
a thorough investigation by our own in- 
vestigatory staff. By taking this action 
I do not mean to indict this Department 
or say that it is worse than any other. 
In many ways I think it is far better run 
than most Government departments. 
However, its field of operations is so 
vast; it is bound by the civil-service reg- 
ulations, whereby, if they get rid of an 
unsatisfactory employee, when they ex- 
pand another program the same indi- 
vidual is sent back to them by the Civil 
Service; it is dependent upon annual ap- 
propriations and cannot tell until just 
before the beginning of the new year 
just what funds are available. I re- 
late these facts that you may be as- 
sured that we, on this committee, are 
doing our best to get a dollar’s worth for 
each dollar spent. And in this effort we 
have the help of the many fine and able 
people in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The records disclose many disturbing 
facts which have developed the last few 
years. For instance, the income of the 
farmers of our Nation in 1948 dropped 
more than 20 percent below that of 
1947, In 1949 the income dropped 15 
percent below that of 1948. The outlook 
at the present time for the current year 
is that the income of our farmers will be 
approximately two-thirds as much as in 
1947. Since 1947 gross farm income has 
fallen more than $2,000,000,000 and dur- 
ing the same time cash expenses have 
gone up more than $1,000,000,000. The 
farm-family purchasing power in terms 
of 1947 dollars has already dropped since 
that date by $4,000,000,000, and it is 


anticipated that it will drop more than 


$2,000,000,000 this year. 

These facts are disturbing not only as 
to their effect upon those engaged in 
agriculture, but the history of depres- 
sions in this country in years past would 
show that tne first break has been in 


prices received for agricultural commod- - 


ities and that the fall in such prices has 
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in other activities. These facts which I 
have mentioned are particularly disturb- 
ing when it is realized that 3,300,000 fam- 
ilies or about half the families living on 
farms in 1949 had incomes of less than 
$2,000, and that a fourth of all farm 
families had less than $1,000 income for 
the whole family. I mention these facts 
in view of the attacks that have been 
made in recent months on the farm sup- 
port-price program. In this connection 
I would like to also call attention to 
the fact that most of our farm-surplus 
problems arise from the fact that dur- 
ing the war the farmers of our Nation 
were urged to expand their production 
to the limit in order to supply our people 
and our allies. They expanded their 
production just as industry expanded its 
production and now we are faced with 
the necessity of cutting back to peace- 
time production rates for many reasons, 
among them the need to not need- 
lessly exploit our soil. This need pre- 
sents a terrific problem, already result- 
ing in controls which have been approved 
by the farmers for many crops and in my 
judgment such controls will follow with 
regard to other crops. During this pe- 
riod when the farmers are faced with 
this necessity as has been pointed out, 
prices received by farmers have dropped 
23 percent and yet the prices paid by 
farmers have come down less than 4 per- 
cent. 

The Congress has tried to meet this 
problem through its price-support pro- 
gram financed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation the funds for which are 
recommended by this committee. It is 
interesting to note that throughout the 
operation of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration the total cost of all price-sup- 
port programs for the last 10 years has 
been only approximately $1,000,000,000, 
less than one-fourth the amount spent 
on consumer subsidies on a few commod- 
ities during the war. Of course we have 
on hand many conimodities in which 
the Government now has invested some- 
thing like $3,500,000,000, a reserve of 
commodities that could be a blessing in 
case of conflict or even in the event of a 
disastrous farm year. Complaints ap- 
pear daily in the press about this pro- 
gram. It should be noted that the rec- 
ords show that the Federal Government 
spent about $6,800,000,000 in enabling 
industry to reconvert after industrial 
capacity had been expanded to meet war- 
time needs and sold and additional $3,- 
900,000,000 of real property to industry 
for $1,250,060,000. The Congress ap- 
proved excess-profit-tax reductions to- 
taling nearly $5,600,000,000. This is in 
addition to authority for corporations 
to receive certain tax credits for their 
operation during wartime. While these 
benefits apparently went to industry the 
prime reason for such action was to 
maintain employment for the millions of 
workers in such plants, 

These facts are mentioned not to jus- 
tify spending any money on agriculture 
which we can get by without, but to 
show that the total expenditure in the 
support of agricultural prices during this 
period of adjustment is much less than 
the money spent for adjustment in in- 
dustry. The hearings before our com- 


pulled down the income of those engaged mittee disclose that as a result of the 
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price-support program that the drop in 
agricultural prices has been nothing like 
as drastic as the drop after the last war 
when we had no such price support. 
Certainly it would appear that such price 
supports have been the factor which has 
saved the situation, and have contrib- 
uted materially to the present welfare 
of the United States and to the fact that 
we have not yet, at least, gone into a 
tailspin of depression. I mention these 
facts because a number of persons 
through the press are continuously mak- 
ing attacks on the whole price-support 
program for agriculture commodities. 
Certainly these programs are justified 
though of course the present method of 
handling potatoes and certain other com- 
modities cannot be justified and the Con- 
gress has corrected that for next year. 
It is likely that corrections will have 
to be made in regard: to other commod- 
ities where there is no control of supply 
or which cannot be satisfactorily stored. 
It appeared in the hearings that some 
changes would have to be made so that 
surplus commodities will be made more 
readily available to charitable institu- 
tions and others who are unable to pay 
the support price for many commodities. 
The fact that these changes may be in 
order, however, should not be taken as 
evidence of the need to strike at the 
whole price-support program. 

It has been argued many times that 
the law of supply and demand should 
operate with regard to agriculture. It 
is said that people do not get all the food 
they could use. In this connection I 
point out that the law of supply and 
demand has been repealed insofar as 
labor is concerned by minimum-wage 
laws and by the bargaining power of 
labor unions all of which is reflected in 
higher prices for manufactured articles. 
It can just as readily be said that the 
people do not get all the refrigerators, 
automobiles, or other manufactured ar- 
ticles they could use. Yet it is not 
argued that industry should sell its 
products below the cost of production. 
I think almost all will agree that mini- 
mum-wage laws and labor unions, even 
with their excesses on occasions, have 
resulted in prosperity for our Nation and 
I know of no one that would go back to 
the old days when the law of supply and 
demand was completely operative with 
regard to labor. Farmers cannot or- 
ganize to the same extent as Jabor and 
it will be dangerous for them to or- 
ganize to the extent that they could 
absolutely control the food supply. But 
since the law of supply and demand has 
been repealed with regard to labor costs 
that go into the cost of consumer goods, 
it of necessity follows that unless some 
floor is put under the basic raw ma- 
terials that the high cost of the other 
elements that go into consumers goods 
will run the price paid for raw materials 
down to the ground with the resulting 
effect of forcing this Nation into an- 
other terrible depression from which I 
do not know that we could recover. 
Many people ask why we do not export 
our farm surpluses. That is easier said 
than done. Where formerly this Nation 
spent millions of dollars in other coun- 
tries which gave to such countries dol- 
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lars to buy from us, today we are largely 
self-sufficient. 

At one time we bought thousands of 
tons of cryolite from Greenland. During 
the war we built up a synthetic industry 
and now we do not need to buy. 

Before World War I we got practically 
all our nitrate fertilizer from Chile. But 
today we can manufacture in the United 
States twice as much as we need. 

In 1913, Germany produced 80 percent 
of the world’s dyes and furnished the in- 
gredients for the remaining 20 percent. 
Today we make our own dye. 

In 1940 we bought 1,800,000,000 pounds 
of crude rubber. During the war we built 
up our production of synthetic rubber to 
more than 2,000,000,000 pounds. Vital to 
the production of radio, radar, electric 
generators and insulators is mica. Be- 
fore the last war we obtained 95 percent 
of our supply from India. Today we 
manufacture a synthetic at home. From 
Formosa came millions of pounds of cam- 
phor, now we make camphor from tur- 
pentine, more than we can use. 

Thirty-five years ago our optical glass 
came from England, France, and Ger- 
many. Today we produce 95 percent of 
all we use. 

Formerly we bought $10,000,000 worth 
of cigarette papers annually from France. 
Today we produce our own. We bought 
eighty to ninety million pounds of silk 
from Japan. Today we use nylon or 
orlon made in the United States of 
America. 

We then bought sugar and soybeans, 
figs and dates—today we produce or can 
produce surpluses at home. 

We formerly obtained tungsten from 
China or Bolivia, shellac from India, hair 
bristles from China, now we produce syn- 
thetics and it is estimated that we in the 
United States are 94 percent self-suffi- 
cient. In one way that is fine, but it does 
mean that since we no longer buy from 
other countries to any great extent, we 
cannot sell to any great extent. It means 
that we must avoid production of large 
agricultural surpluses, for there is no 
substantial outlet to foreign countries, 
and if sold on the domestic market the 
price of the surplus tends to become 
the price for the whole supply of the com- 
modity. 

This is only another of the problems 
we face, for according to many econo- 
mists, supported by the records of the 
Department, each depression has started 
first with a drop in farm prices. Ac- 
cording to these records, a drop in farm 
prices shows up about seven times that 
amount of drop in national income. 
Through the farm-support program we 
have retarded such spiral. After World 
War I agricultural prices dropped 50 per- 
cent in 12 months. For 2 years after 
World War II the drop has been less than 
half as much for twice as long a period. 
In addition to that many of the charges 
made against the farm program have 
been relative to the increase in cost of 
various consumer goods. And yet the 
record shows that in the case of bread, 
for instance, during the period October 
1947 to October 1949 the cost of the in- 
gredients in a loaf of bread paid by the 
baker went down from 5.9 cents to 4.7 
cents. Yet during that same time due 
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to the high cost of labor, transportation, 
and other elements in-producing the fin- 
ished loaf of bread, the retail price to 
the consumer increased from 13.3 cents 
to 14.5 cents. Evidence before the com- 
mittee showed that with regard to some 
foods going into New York City more 
than half the retail cost of some com- 
modities were added after the commodi- 
ties crossed the Hudson River. 

These matters are not mentioned to 
strike any argument with those that 
come from nonagricultural areas but is 
to point out that there is a real need that 
proper attention be given to agriculture. 
Our Nation is extremely fortunate in the 
world today to be able to produce more 
in the way of food than we need. Most 
of this surplus production was built up 
under the wartime need. And yet we 
can see that if we are to enjoy peace fur- 
ther demands are going to be made upon 
agriculture and upon the soil. The rec- 
ords show that during the last 10 years 
our population has increased by 19,000,- 
000 people. If that same rate of increase 
is followed for the next 50 years you can 
easily see that the demands on our soil 
will become greater and greater. We, 
as a nation, need to use only that which 
is necessary, in soil-depleting crops, and 
to place the balance in grass or to other 
uses that will save and restore this most 
vital natural resource. 

It makes us aware of the fact that our 
soil, which is perhaps our greatest nat- 
ural resource and on which the Nation is 
dependent, is the basis for the real secu- 
rity of our people in the years to come. 
Certainly a study of other nations 
throughout history will show that once 
agriculture has been permitted to take 
more from the soil than is put back in, 
so that in effect more is being extracted 
than is being replaced, eventually it has 
led to the destruction of such nations. 
You can look around the earth today and 
any country that has paid attention to 
the fertility of the soil and to other nat- 
ural resources you will find a prosperous 
nation. You can look then to Greece, 
Palestine, China, India, and to any of the 
other countries where the people are 
having a terrible time existing and you 
will find that behind it all is a depleted 
soil structure and wasted natural re- 
sources. In other words this Nation 
should have foresight enough to know 
that we must include as a part of the 
cost of food, shelter, and clothing a rea- 
sonable amount to be set aside for the 
restoration of our production plant, our 
soil. No business would think of failing 
to set aside for maintenance and repair 
of its plant. The soil is the Nation's 
plant. 

Dr. Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, has testified before this 
committee that we have today 70,000,000 
acres of lands in the United States that 
have been wasted and will have to be re- 
stored before they could contribute any- 
thing to the Nation’s food, clothing, or 
shelter. A few years ago Milton S. 
Eisenhower, who has served as Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture and president 
of Kansas State College and who has 
spent a lifetime in contact with agricul- 
ture and its problems stated in an ar- 
ticle appearing in Collier’s magazine that 
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throughout the world there was approx- 
imately 2 acres of land which was keep- 
ing each person alive, that originally 
this 2 acres had an average of about 7 
inches of topsoil which stood between 
you and starvation, but that in many 
places on the earth this 7 inches has 
been reduced by erosion and neglect to 
5 or 3 or 0; that in the United States we 
have more than the 2 acres of land. 
That is where we are fortunate. But as 
the years pass and the population in- 
creases at the rate which it has in the 
last 10 years we too will reach that point 
unless the problem is met through the 
years. 

In one way of looking at it we have 
done a wonderful job of production in 
this country. Through research by the 
Department of Agriculture and others we 
have learned to make two stalks of wheat 
grow where one grew before and so with 
regard to other plants. Through this 
means we have increased materially the 
production per acre in this country. It 
is a matter in which we all can take pride. 
But when we consider the matter from 
another viewpoint no nation in history 
has wasted its natural resources through 
the same period of time to a greater ex- 
tent than has the United States. It was 
testified that it would take an increase of 
approximately 85 percent in the appro- 
priation for the Forestry Service to ade- 
quately meet their needs in the way of 
reforestation and to properly supervise 
and protect the forests which we have 
remaining. Of course in view of our 
present financial situation that is im- 
possible. I mention it to point out the 
real need that we have. We could well 
spend 10 times the amount of money in- 
volved in this chapter on appropriations 
for agriculture and the money would be 
well spent if we had it. We do not 
have it. 7 

This depletion of our natural resources 
is easy to understand. When our fore- 
fathers settled this country, land was the 
cheapest thing available. It was good 
business insofar as present income was 
concerned, to drain the land of its fer- 
tility and then to clear more. Our fore- 
fathers followed that practice and suc- 
ceeding generations grew up to believe 
that was the way to farm. Then in many 
States we became dependent on one crop, 
in my own area, cotton, not simply be- 
cause cotton would grow well in our 
States, but for the further reason that 
we had no cash markets for much of 
anything else. In other areas it was to- 
bacco, in another wheat, and so on. As 
all now know, this depleted the soil and 
in most cases financial returns were so 
small that the money was not to be had 
to protect or restore the soil. Recogniz- 
ing that the Nation and future genera- 
tions had an interest in this great natural 
resource, fertility of the soil, the soil- 
conservation program was set up by the 
National Congress. Under the program 
the National Government said to the 
farmer that if he would follow good soil 
practices and if he would restore his soil, 
the Nation would make a contribution 
toward the costs. This Federal contri- 
bution has averaged about one-half of 
the money cost with the farmer putting 
up his labor in addition to his half of the 


cash outlay. The Nation must see to it 
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that our soil is preserved. You may say 
the farmer should do that on his own. 
He has not and there are only two ways 
to see that he does it, one is through our 
present system of leadership and aid or 
to make him do it by law, and that is not 
the American way. 

There is no question but what the great 
natural resources of our Nation have 
been the real basis of our high standard 
of living. Therefore, all our people have 
an interest in our soil fertility, in its 
productivity. The fewer people it takes 
to provide shelter, food, and clothing for 
the rest of us, the greater the number 
of people left to produce radios, cars, 
refrigerators, and the thousand and one 
things for all of us, luxuries to most of 
the world, but taken by our people to be 
necessities. 

The people of our towns and cities have 
a real interest in the fertility of the soil 
in the adjoining areas.. The merchant 
has an interest, the doctor, the lawyer, 
yes, and the preacher. They have a real 
interest in the methods of farming em- 
ployed by the farmers of the country 
though the farmer owns his land and has 
the legal right to farm it any way he 
wants, for all prosper only as the area 
around them prospers, the Nation pros- 
pers only as all its areas prosper. Let 
the farm production go down, let the 
land become exhausted and half the p2o- 
ple will have to move out of our cities 
and the half remaining will have more 
of a struggle to make a living. Let that 
happen over the whole Nation and more 
and more p2ole will have to be employed 
in the production of food and clothing 
and fewer people will be left to provide 
the manufactured articles that all en- 
joy. That has been the situation which 
helped to bring about the low standard 
of living in much of this troubled world 
today. z 

In spite of the concrete results we 
have obtained through our soil programs, 
this program will have failed unless our 
people continue this change in their way 
of farming unless they continue to take 
care of the soil, rotate their crops and 
preserve in the land the ability to pro- 
duce not only for today but for future 
generations. This program was started 
because of the tremendous need. In 
view of the cost it was believed that 
the Federal Government should institute 
such program, contribute toward its cost 
in order to awake a consciousness in the 
minds of our farmers of the very real 
danger that we would, in a few years, 
find all our soil gone. The Government 
has helped to finance practices only to 
bring about such practices by the farm- 
ers themselves. Whether that course 
was wise will be determined by what our 
farmers do on their own initiative in the 
future. We must guard against any 
thought that it is an obligation of the 
Federal Government to pay our farmers 
to do right by their own soil. Such a 
feeling would destroy our initiative and 
independence. 

Our committee, of course, in preparing 
our recommendations to the Congress 
had to keep these problems in mind and 
at the same time to recognize that the 
Nation already owed $257,000,000,000 and 
was not meeting expenses now. Where 
to draw the line, where to stirke the 
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balance has been our problem and we 
have tried to meet our obligation in this 
bill. We hope that we have provided 
reasonably adequate appropriations for 
the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion so that at least the Nation will con- 
tinue to maintain the present level of 
fertility and in the hope that we may 
restore some of the damages that have 
been done to our natural resources in 
years past. 

For many years it was taken for 
granted that the farm people could not 
expect to have electricity or the same 
conveniences that others in our Nation 
have. The Congress a few years ago 
realizing that farmers were a part of our 
national economy, set out to enable the 
farmers to help themselves by making 
available electricity through the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Wemade 
it possible for farmers to secure loans to 
buy farms and made it possible for farm- 
ers to do many things for themselves 
with full payment to the Government for 
services rendered. At that time, in 1935, 
only 743,959 farms had electricity. Since 
that time, through the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, the number has 
been increased to 4,850,000 farms, not on 
a gift basis but by the use of Government 
loans which are being repaid, and on 
which the Government actually is ex- 
periencing no loss. It may surprise you 
to know that less than 0.6 of 1 percent of 
REA cooperative borrowers are delin- 
quent as much as 30 days on the amount 
due on these loans. This has actually 
freed these farm families from drudgery 
and has made the situation such that we 
can expect in the future a sufficient num- 
ber of our people to be interested in farm 
life to stay on our farms and supply the 
food and clothing for the rest of us. As 
fine as that program has been, it still 
means little to the 16 percent of our 
farmers who still do not have electricity 
available to them. And the committee 
has constantly urged area coverage. 
During this same period many thousands 
of farmers have been enabled to buy and 
own a farm home, and here, too, we find 
the record of repayment to the Farmers 
Home Administration is excellent. In 
other words, we have helped the farmers 
to help themselves. These programs 
have both been considered by our com- 
mittee, and there again it was our prob- 
lem to determine a reasonable basis on 
which these programs could be carried 
forward and the overhead expense kept 
at a minimum. Already both of these 
programs have reached the point where 
more money is paid in each year than is 
loaned under the loan authorization car- 
ried in this bill. We have started similar 
programs for rural telephones and rural 
housing, for which the farmers will pay 
the entire cost. | 

In this chapter on the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture we 
deal with the research activities of the 
Department. Some may think that in 
view of the present surpluses it is well 
enough to drop research. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The history 
of the world will show that as nations get 
old and as land is used through the cen- 
turies, in all too many cases diseases that 
destroy plant life become more prevalent, 
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In our own Nation we have seen the 
chestnut tree go, the victim of disease. 
We have the problems of the white pine 
blister rust and recently oak wilt. The 
thousand and one diseases that strike 
at our tree and plant life at the present 
time must be retarded and if possible 
controlled. Except for research on the 
part of the Department and others today 
we would not be growing wheat in this 
Nation, but would have to import it, for 
periodically disease has struck down the 
wheat which we plant and it is only by 
the development of resistant varieties 
that we have been enabled to keep up 
our production of this important food. 
The same is true of practically every 
product which is grown. There is a 
never-ending fight by the Department 
and those engaged in agriculture on be- 
half of the plants which supply us with 
food and fiber against the diseases which 
attack and will destroy. 

We must ever wage the battle against 
diseases being brought in from other 
areas. We are all familiar with the Jap- 
anese beetle, brought in years ago from 
that country on plants imported here. 
We are in the midst of a fight now to 
prevent the fruitfly in Hawaii from com- 
ing over here and destroying our fruit 
which is so vital to the well-being of our 
citizens and which plays a great part in 
the financial well-being of many areas. 
Today we are spending millions of dollars 
in Mexico in an effort to eradicate the 
foot and mouth disease of cattle which 
if it ever got started in this country 
would wipe out the cattle industry. 
When such industries are wiped out it 
is not only the farmer in the business 
who is ruined, but the millions of con- 
sumers who are dependent on the farm- 
er for food suffer just as greatly. These 
problems tend to become more urgent in 
view of the airplane and the rapid means 
of travel and the number of planes which 
move to and from foreign countries. In 
this bill we also are faced with providing 
funds to meet the problem of preventing 
diseases in animals within our own 
borders and eradicating and preventing 
diseases which from time to time have 
threatened to wipe out our food supply. 
Notable is hog cholera which the De- 
partment managed to wipe out years ago, 
but from time to time new types spring 
up. We have had the same experience 
with other animals and I am sure these 
bureaus could well use more money than 
is provided in this bill. 

If, today, all the cattle we have in this 
country were the types which our early 
forefathers had, we would not have half 
enough meat. The same is true of corn, 
wheat, hogs, cotton, fruit, and of prac- 
tically everything connected with agri- 
culture. 
progress for granted, but behind it is 
the continual study, research, and exper- 
iment led by our splendid Department 
of Agriculture. Funds must be provided 
to continue this work. We have in this 
chapter the farm credit structure so vital 
to agriculture and the Nation. These 
agencies are now on a sound basis, but 
we must provide funds to properly super- 
vise such activities that they will remain 
in a strong condition. Throughout the 
consideration of all these various prob- 
lems which face agriculture and the Na- 
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tion, our committee has had to try to 
balance the need against the national 
financial situation and to try to see not 
only what the need was but what it ap- 
peared that we could afford to spend in 
meeting these needs. I am sure we have 
not done a perfect job in that connection 
but we have made a determined effort to 
hold down expenditures on the part of 
this Department, being conscious always 
of the fact that the entire Nation is de- 
pendent upon agriculture for its food 
and for its future life and that our over- 
all financial condition is dependent upon 
the well-being of such a large segment of 
our population. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Unfortunately some of the 
most bitter critics of the farm program 
today are among the very groups that 
the gentleman has mentioned which re- 
ceived out of the Treasury between $10,- 
000,000,000 and $12,000,000,000 to bring 
about an adjustment of industry follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities. And that 
is exactly what the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has been trying to do over the past 
2 or 3 years at a total loss in the sup- 
port-price program of less than $500- 
000,000. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. Unfortunately the statement the 
gentleman has made is correct as to the 
sources of many of these complaints. I 
would like to believe these complaints 
are made because the people who make 
them are not informed, I think in most 
cases that is exactly the case. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Iam very 
glad to hear the gentleman bring out 
the analogy between the minimum-wage 
law and what many of us have been 
fighting for years for on this floor, par- 
ity for agriculture. After all, if the min- 
imum wage is fair and just to the labor- 
ing man of this Nation certainly nobody 
should kick about the theory that the 
farmer is entitled to 100-percent parity 
for that which he produces. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Proceeding further, 
it has been asked: Why do you not sell 
your surplus in foreign markets? 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I wonder if my col- 
league, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
would care to say anything about the 
fact that ECA funds have been used to 
build up synthetics in France, and this 
has depleted our cotton market over 
there. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In this connection— 
and I do not want to appear local and 
provincial in my handling of this com- 
mittee—but that is a thing that disturbs 
me. Last year I was one of two who 
started out in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to reduce our commitments made 
to ECA through appropriations and was 
taken severely to task by some of my 
southern friends on the basis that the 
ECA said we could reduce the amount 
of cotton you exported under the ECA. 
My answer to that was that they spent 
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only about 5 cents out of a dollar for 
cotton, that it would be cheaper to give 
the cotton away than to have them spend 
5 cents out of the dollar for it; further, 
that the record showed that in Italy with 
ECA aid, rayon and synthetics went up 
to more than 50 percent above prewar use 
and cotton was down to 40 percent; and 
that was done with ECA dollars. But 
I do not want to get into that. There is 
no reason but what we have to support 
the ECA, but it does mean that that is 
not entirely an agricultural outlet, and 
it can easily be shown that they have 
used much of that for the purpose of get- 
ting these countries started again rather 
than as an outlet for our commodities. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman will recall that Mr. Wells testified 
before our subcommittee. For the in- 
formation of the House, I may say that 
Mr. Wells is the chief of the bureau that 
has to do with economic investigations 
such as the collection of statistics rela- 
tive to agriculture. Mr. Wells testified 
before our subcommittee about 2 years 
ago, if you recall, to the effect that even 
in the year 1947 a laboring man paid 
something like 22 percent of his total 
earnings, whereas in 1939, prior to the 
war, that same laboring man with a 
lesser income paid only 1 percent more; 
that is in 1939 he paid 23 percent of his 
total income for food; and, going back 
6 or 8 years later, in 1947, his percentage 
for food had dropped 1 percent. 

So I do not think the laboring men 
can kick. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not either and I 
do not want to put these things into a 
competitive category. I am going to be 
frank. It is my view they are one and 
the same, that agriculture is depending 
on a high income in industry; on the 
other hand, I think it is a two-way prop- 
osition and that industry also has some- 
thing to do with it. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. May I say 
that no Member of the House is held in 
higher esteem than the gentleman from 
Mississippi and we all appreciate the fine 
work that he and his committee has done 
on this agricultural chapter of the gen- 
eral appropriations bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate the fine 
statement of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to compliment 
the gentleman from Mississippi for his 
presentation which has been very inter- 
esting and informative. It shows that 
the gentleman has given deep study and 
attention to the agricultural problem, 
and I join with the other members of the 
committee in thanking him for his very 
interesting talk. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. GRANGER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah, 
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But to some he is no longer the hero he 
was during the war when his all-out 


production of food and fiber meant the 
difference between our Nation winning a 


Mr. GRANGER. I would like to say to 


the gentleman that I think we all appre- 
ciate the fine work that this committee 
has done. In my experience in the 
House I do not recall when there has 
been any antagonism to amount to any- 
thing as between the city dweller, or the 
Members who represent people in this 
House from city areas, and those from 
country districts. I think we have had 
unusually fine support from the city 
people. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I interrupt the 
gentleman to say, and I am glad to point 
this out because my remarks may have 
been misunderstood, that there has not 
been better support for the farm pro- 
gram than we have had from the city 
Members in the Congress. My remarks 
were directed to the press and certain 
other people, but not the attitude of the 
Members of this House, and I appreciate 
the gentleman giving me an opportunity 
to clarify that. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KERR. I call attention to the 
fact that the farmers of this country 
are benefiting the whole world under 
the reciprocal trade agreements in that 
the farmers of America purchased $28,- 
000,000 of supplies from other nations 
last year. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I just want to add 
my remarks of commendation to the 
statement that the gentleman has made. 
As a Representative from one of the three 
or four greatest cities in the land, the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., I want to say 
that I subscribe entirely to what the 
gentleman has said, particularly in re- 
gard to the mutuality of interest of the 
workers in the cities and the people on 
the farm, and I realize very deeply the 
significance of the balancing of the in- 
come of the farmer so that he can buy 
the products of the city worker and the 
balancing of the income of the city 
worker to get the purchasing power so 
that he can buy the products of the farm. 
Iam glad that the gentleman’s remarks 
did include a recognition of the fact that 
there has been on this matter of agri- 
cultural interest almost unanimous sup- 
port, at least on this side of the aisle, 
and I am not saying that disparagingly, 
as weli as the other side of the aisle, of 
those things that are of benefit to the 
agricultural districts of this country, and 
we realize that mutuality of interest. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I want to say that he is one of 
those that has contributed to that pro- 
gram. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE]. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, the 
American farmer is again in the news. 
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war or suffering a defeat. Unfortunately, 
the farmer is now pictured by a few 
as the tool of the politicians, as a leech 
on the Federal pay roll. Yes, and I 
regret to say there is a growing indig- 
nation against the American farmer— 
and all because certain people of our 


Nation are interested in making political 


capital out of a difficult situation. In 
other words, the farmer is becoming the 
scapegoat for a condition which is not 
his fault. 

Yet amid it all, the farmer continues 
his daily chores from sunup to sundown 
to provide our Nation of 150,000, 000 peo- 
ple with food and fiber—products with- 
out which they could not survive. 

It is unfortunate that some of our 
leaders cannot rise above their bicker- 
ings and concentrate with sincere inter- 
est on doing something constructive for 
the America farmer and his family. 

A lot is happening to the American 
farmer today. He is in an insecure 
position, and he knows it. He can still 
remember the 1930’s. He does not know 
from one day to the next what to expect 


‘in the way of agricultural programing. 


He does not know if there will be a rea- 
sonable market for his crops next fall. 
Besides that, as an annual worry because 
of the vagaries of weather, drought, and 
disease, he is not sure that he will have a 
crop by harvesting time. He figures that 
if things break reasonably well, he can 
get back his expenses with a little extra 
for his labor. He hopes that this little 
extra will be enough to give his family a 
reasonable standard of living for another 
year, at least until the next harvest comes 
around. 

All of this does not mean that we 
have failed to help our farmers. Con- 
gress has done a great deal in recent 
years for the farm families of this coun- 
try. We can be proud of the help we 
have given. We have gone far in pro- 
viding farmers many of the same oppor- 
tunities which those who live in our 
cities enjoy. There has been some ques- 
tioning of why our State and Federal 
Governments have had to take the lead 
in providing these opportunities. I be- 
lieve, however, that anyone who under- 
stands the business of farming realizes 
that some group—and in this case it 
was the State and Federal Govern- 
ments—had to assume the responsibility 
of making these opportunities available 
to our farm people. 

We have been able to do much in the 
matter of better educational facilities 
for our farmers. The State and Fed- 
eral extension services jointly are carry- 
ing out their programs of getting the 
latest findings of research and other 
agricultural information to our farmers 
through their county agents and other 
extension employees. Without question 
all of us have benefited from this great 
program. It should be expanded and 
encouraged. 

We have also benefited as a result of 
our soil- and water-conservation pro- 
grams, better credit for our farmers, 
rural electrification, better rural roads, 


and our vocational agricultural pro- 
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grams. We have gained, too, by our 
crop price-support programs, Farmers 


have had a reasonable purchasing power 
to buy the products produced in our 
cities by labor and industry. We know 
well the damage which reduced farmer- 
purchasing power has on city employ- 
ment. In addition, we have had more 
good food costing less of our income than 
ever before. i 

» Among many fine programs, there is 
one which is doing and can do much in 
helping both ovr farmers and our Netion 
out of our present difficult agricultural 
situation. That is our soil conservation 
district program, To some, soil conser- 
vation may seem of little consequence at 
this time other than conserving what 
good land we have left. We should 
recognize, however, that the type of con- 
servation work being done by soil con- 
servation district cooperators does more 
than primarily save our land resources. 
It is a long-range program. It not only 
enables a farmer to diversify his pro- 
duction by putting his eggs into many 
baskets instead of one, but it also en- 
ables him to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion per acre, per bale, and per bushel, 
and so on. I believe that modern con- 
servation farming reduces the problem 
of surplus crops without destroying 
farmer income more than any other in- 
dividual program now being carried on 
by our farmers. It is a boon to the secur- 
ity of our farm families, and passes along 
many benefits to every family of the 
Nation. 

A survey conducted among 618 soil 
conservation district cooperators in Ar- 
kansas revealed that as a result of apply- 
ing their soil conservation district farm 
conservation plans these farmers in the 
last few years have reduced their acreage 
of corn nearly 16 percent and their acre- 
age of cotton more than 19 percent. 
‘When these conservation farm plans help 
reduce acreage of crops which are in sur- 

plus, every segment of the population 
gains. But this type of conservation 

farming does even more. These farmers 

also increased their acreage of hay and 

_ pasture 54 percent on the average in the 
same period. Numbers of dairy cows in- 
creased 70 percent, beef cows 178 percent, 

and feeders 154 percent. As can be seen 
by this, modern conservation farming not 

only reduces the acreage of crops which 
are in surplus, but also enables the farm- 
er to maintain or better his income by in- 
creasing his production of beef and timber 
crops which our Nation has in relatively 
short supply. 


If every acre of farmland in this coun- 


try were being cropped according to the 
way it could be used best economically 
and permanently, our surplus problems 
would be far less than they are now; and 
less than they promise to be in the next 
2 years. In fact, proper land use is the 
No. 1 job that soil conservation districts 
are undertaking. This is not necessarily 
because of the surplus problem, but rath- 
er because proper use of every acre is 
also the basic job in bringing to a stop 
the loss of our soil and water resources. 
Through our soil conservation district 
programs, farmers throughout the Na- 
tion are well under way in reducing their 
acreage of cultivated land on the average 
by more than 9 percent, increasing their 
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acreage of permanent hay nearly 150 
percent, pasture or range 15 percent, and 
woodland crops nearly 5 percent. 

But with proper use of our land, there 
is also the job of treating each acre with 
the various other soil- and water-conser- 
vation practices to aid in the fight against 
erosion and loss to our water resources, 
To do these jobs properly takes more 
than guesswork. It takes a careful study 
of such factors as the slope of the land, 
type of soil, precipitation, degree of ero- 
sion, and other land and water factors. 
Such information has now been inven- 
toried on more than 300,000,000 acres of 
our Nation, and is being obtained at the 
rate of about 30,000,000 acres a year in 
our national soil conservation program. 

Modern conservation farming is also 
helpfut to farmers because it reduces 
operational costs. Friends of soil con- 
servation believe that it is cheaper to 
farm the conservation way. There is 
less loss of seed, fertilizer, and produc- 
tive soil that uncontrolled runoff carries 
away with it, they contend. Fewer crops 
are washed out and destroyed. Fewer 
gullies means less breakage of equip- 
ment. Farming on the contour takes 
less gas and oil for the tractors; there 
is less wear—all of which costs money. 
The end result is less expense and thus 
a greater net income for the farmer and 
his family. 

These are but a few of the major rea- 
sons why our national soil conservation 
district program has moved ahead so 
rapidly. When we realize that this pro- 
gram enables farmers to take full re- 
sponsibility and leadership in soil and 
water conservation, it is no wonder that 
the program holds such an important 
place in farming. More than 2,200 of 
these districts have been organized in 
the United States. They cover more 
than four-fifths of our farmland. I am 
naturally proud that Arkansas was the 
first of the 48 States to pass legislation 
enabling farmers to organize these dis- 
tricts as legal parts of their State gov- 
ernment, and is now practically 92 per- 
cent covered by districts. 

We hear a lot of talk and read a lot 
these days about the so-called threat 
of Federal dictation and regimentation 
in national farm programs—and what it 
will do to destroy the farm family as 
such. Those who fear such a develop- 
ment should very definitely give atten- 
tion and support to the soil conservation 
district movement devised by the Con- 
gress for the Federal Government to help 
farmers with their problems and yet 
leave the full administration of the pro- 
gram completely in the hands of the 
farmers themselves. Our farm programs 
must be kept in the hands of the farm- 
ers themselves. As you know, the con- 
tribution of the Federal Government 
to the farmers in this conservation pro- 
gram is through the Soil Conservation 
Service which assigns conservation tech- 
nicians to these districts to help farmers 
with their conservation problems. This 
is only done, however, when the soil con- 
servation district supervisors request such 
assistance. These technicians are well 
trained in the art of soil and water con- 
servation. But even though the Fed- 
eral Government furnishes this help of 
the Soil Conservation Service, the district 
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farmer-supervisors themselves actually 
administer all phases of their soil- and 
water-conservation programs with the 
farmers of the district. The farmers 
themselves are in control at the district 
level. 

In other words, the farmers have this 
program under their own control—as any 
farm program should be. They are as- 
suming their rightful responsibility in 
bringing a stop to the wasteful erosion 
and loss of valuable water resources of 
this Nation. 

As a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House, I have had a special 
opportunity to learn the importance of 
soil conservation districts and soil and 
water conservation in our national flood 
control operations. Flood control to 
many means dams, reservoirs, and other 
large constructions on the lower part 
of our rivers. Effective flood control is 
much more than that, however. It be- 
gins where the rains fall and runoff starts. 
It involves many conservation measures 
to get maximum absorption of rainfall, 
and the construction of storage basins 
and detention reservoirs in the upper 
reaches of the watershed. This is where 
approximately 75 percent of all flood 
damages occur, along the headwater 


tributaries where soil erosion and run- 


off are excessive. If left uncontrolled, 
this eroded soil soon becomes sediment 
in our river channels, thus reducing their 
water-carrying capacity. Reservoirs 
also soon become useless because of sedi- 
mentation. The storage capacity of 
these reservoirs is being damaged at the 
rate of $50,000,000 each year because of 
this sedimentation. 

We are especially cognizant of this in 
Arkansas because, primarily, of various 
forward-thinking associations and or- 
ganizations such as our conservation 
districts and the river valley associa- 
tions in the State whose leaders and 
members understand our soil-conserva- 
tion and flood-control problems and are 
getting the facts before the people. Such 
groups as the Keep Arkansas Green 
Association, Friends of the Land, and 
other business, civic, professional, and 
social organizations also have done 
much to support our soil conservation 
district work and to spread the gospel 
of soil and water conservation. Our 
flood-control results would be negligible 
were it not for this teamwork. 

The Nation is awakening to the reasons 
why it is important for everyone to put 
his shoulder to this conservation wheel, 
and why we must continue to recognize 
and support the two most basic factors 
in agriculture—the farm family itself, 
and the conservation of our soil and 
water resources. More and more this 
modern conservation is receiving wide- 
spread support because it means the con- 
servation of our land resources, a better 
income for our farmers, a better balanced 
agricultural production, fewer crop sur- 
pluses, and relief from heavy expendi- 
tures in our crop-price support program 
without it being at the entire expense 
of the farmer himself. 

Add to this most valuable soil con- 
servation district program the accom- 
plishments being made in better farm 
credit, better rural roads, rural electri- 
fication, and the educational programs 
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of our State colleges and our State uni- 
versities and we see a better way of life 
and a higher standard of living for the 
farm families of our Nation—which is a 
direct objective of most of our Federal 
farm programing. All of them make 
the farm a better place to live, a better 
life for our youngsters who will carry 
on where we leave off. 

It is therefore essential that we never 
lose sight of the real objectives of our 
national farm programing—and strive 
continuously to see that everything we 
do in agricultural legislation will in some 
way add to the accomplishment of these 
objectives and not to their destruction. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, no 
nation is stronger than its natural re- 
sources. We must never forget that sim- 
ple, basic fact. If the United States is 
to maintain world leadership, if we are 
to be prepared for any emergency, we 
must be sure that our natural resources 
are constantly increasing rather than 
dwindling. 

I wish to call your attention to our for- 
est lands. I want to raise the question 
as to whether a dollar spent on these 
forest lands today may not be returned 
to us manyfold. I should like to consider 
whether a stringent economy in the pro- 
tection, management, and use of our for- 
ests may not be very short-sighted in- 
deed—whether it does not actually im- 
pair our national strength. 

In the United States, we have approxi- 
mately 624,000,000 acres of forest land. 
Three-fourths of this land is privately 
owned. The other fourth is in public 
ownership. 

By and large, our total forest resources 
are on the downgrade. Each year three 
trees of saw timber size are being cut or 
destroyed for every two that are being 
grown. Fire, insects, and disease are tak- 
ing their toll. The quality and size of 
our timber are deteriorating. Large areas 
that could grow good timber now have 
only low-grade hardwoods or scrub 
growth. 

Let us look back to World War II for a 
moment. From 1941 to 1945 inolusive, we 
used an average of 36,800,000,000 board 
feet of timber each year. We reached 
a peak of 43,800,000,000 board feet in 
1942. We were able to produce this much 
lumber by importing some of it from 
Canada and by drawing heavily on our 
lumber stock piles. 

What would our lumber needs be in 
the event of another emergency? Pos- 
sibly nobody knows exactly, but it is al- 
most certain they would be considerably 
higher than they were in World War II. 
I think we should bear this in mind. 

I am distressed to see that the appro- 

priation bill, as it now stands, carries a 
cut in funds for most of the protection, 
management and use programs for our 
national forests. 
- On these national forests we have about 
600,000,000,000 board feet of saw timber, 
or about 30 percent of the Nation’s total 
volume of saw timber. Many sawmills 
and communities are dependent on na- 
tional forests. 

The yearly cut of timber from national 
forests, on a sustained yield basis, now, 
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runs around 4,000,000,000 board feet. If 
we had more access roads to remote areas, 
this timber yield could be increased by at 
least 50 percent. Many trees in these 
remote areas are over mature. They 
should be harvested. It is a good dollars- 
and-cents investment. 

Reforestation is needed on some 3,000,- 
000 acres of national forest land. Most 
of this land was cut over or burned over 
before it became a part of the national 
forest, but it will mever be very produc- 
tive unless it is replanted. An addi- 
tional million acres is so poorly stocked 
that fill-in planting is needed. 

The same thing applies to grazing land 
in national forests. From three to four 
million acres need reseeding. The de- 
mand for grazing priviliges exceeds the 
available range, and we should do every- 
thing possible to see that our national 
forests produce more forage for livestock. 

National forests protect the water- 
sheds. The provide water for power and 
for the use of farmers and city people. 
More than half of the total stream flow 
in the 11 westernmost States, for ex- 
ample, comes from national forests. 

Consider the matter of recreation. 
Last year, 5,000,000 Americans went to 
the national forests to hunt or fish. 
More than 26,000,000 Americans who 
wanted to enjoy the glories of nature 
went to the national forests to camp 
overnight, picnic, climb mountains, en- 
joy winter sports—or just to relax. 

These are important values, I think, 
even if we cannot measure them in 
money terms. 

Instead of cutting appropriations for 
national forests, we actually need to in- 
crease them. We should have more ade- 
quate fire protection. We need more ac- 
cess roads. We should replant range and 
forest land at a faster rate. For better 
management, we need to acquire some 
lands within national forests that are 
not now under public ownership. 

I am not asking for an amendment 
to the appropriation bill. I do believe, 
however, that we should support any in- 
creases recommended by the Senate and 
that the House conferees should go along 
with the Senate increases. 

Money spent now for the improvement 
of our national forests is a guaranty of 
our future strength and security. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been very much interested in the rural 
telephone program. May I say to the 
committee while it has not given the 
rural telephone program as much money 
as many of us think that organization 
might well use, I know that the United 
States Treasury is not inexhaustible and 
I recognize that the committee was torn 
with the problem of trying to be fair to 
the taxpayers and at the same time to 
provide adequately for these needed 
programs. I wish that it might have 
been possible to have provided at least 
$50,000,000 for telephone loans. I think 
that with less it is going to be impossible 
to meet much of the need for loans. I 
understand that REA now has applica- 
tions pending which ask for more than 
$50,000,000. So far loans are being made 
to practically mo one except existing 
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companies. I fear that it is rather un- 
fair to the local cooperatives who have, 
under the terms of the amendment put 
on the basic legislation last fall, had to 
wait a year to present their applications, 
to be told that they cannot expect to 
even get their applications considered. 

If I had my way I would provide more 
money for telephone loans. I fear that 
without it many Members of Congress 
as well as rural citizens are going to un- 
fairly blame the REA for its inability to 
provide the needed loans. On the other 
hand the committee had a hard job and 
I have no disposition to condemn. I 
know that every member has tried to 
do a fair job. 

I am especially disturbed about ad- 
ministrative funds. It appears at least 
possible that the wording of the report 
might limit the Administrator of REA to 
the expenditure of $900,000 in adminis- 
tering the rural telephone program. 

IT am afraid that that would greatly 
hamper the program and if it cid not 
hamper the program it would result in 
loose administration which might mean 
a loss to the Government of the United 
States. I wish the chairman would ex- 
plain to us whether it is the intention 
of the committee that the entire $8,150,- 
000 that is made available to REA for 
administrative purposes may be used for 
the rural telephone program if need be? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that the funds for the ad- 
ministration of REA and the rural tele- 
phones are carried in one figure in the 
bill. Insofar as the intent of the com- 
mittee, it is that the employees in either 
agency can be used to meet the needs of 
the rural telephones with the under- 
standing that if used on rural telephones 
that their charges would be charged up to 
rural telephones. And, I would like to 
add this, too, that in recent years there 
seems to be a whole lot of argument as 
to who is the father of REA, and so that 
there will be no argument in the years 
to come as to who is the father of rural 
telephones; the gentleman from Texas is 
the father of the rural-telephone pro- 
gram, 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman 
for his generous statement. I am proud 
to have had a part in the rural-telephone 
legislation but it became law only be- 
cause a majority of the Members of this 
House supported it. I understand the 
Chairman to say that if the Adminis- 
trator, in carrying out the REA program, 
finds that he needs to use a man Maybe 
for 2 weeks on the telephone program and 
maybe for 2 weeks on the electric pro- 
gram, that it is not the intention in this 
appropriation bill to say that that man 
must be assigned to only one job, and 
that it is not intended that when any 
specific amount, whether it be $900,000 
or some other amount, is being used in 
telephone work, if it is still within the 
total appropriation, that the REA can- 
not do any moze for telephones, but it is 
intended that the limit is all over for all 
of the work of the REA—that is, it is for 
electric and telephone work combined. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I want to say that it 
was brought to our attention many times 
that the prophecy that the gentleman 
made when the rural-telephone bill was 
on the House floor, that it would auto- 
matically extend more lines into the im- 
mediate area where they could be served, 
has already come about, and it is very 
encouraging to us. 

Mr. POAGE. While it is my under- 
standing that there have only been six 
loans made up to yesterday, I think there 
have been many thousands of rural tele- 
phones already connected that would 
never have been connected had it not 
been for the Congress making this loan 
program available. The more rural 
phones the private companies will pro- 
vide the less the Government will need 
to loan. It is telephone service we want. 
Š Mr. HORAN. That was our observa- 

ion, 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 
He has been most helpful in the fight to 
get this program going. I know that 
had he and his committee felt that it was 
possible they would have provided more 
money. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. STIGLER]. | 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Chairman, after 
approximately 2 months of hearings, the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee for 
the Department of Agriculture concluded 
its deliberations and marked up the bill. 
During these hearings more than 250 
witnesses were heard including repre- 
sentatives from the Department, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the public. With 
few exceptions, not a single witness asked 
that we reduce appropriations, but prac- 
tically all urged increased funds for this 
or that agency, depending on where their 
interests lay. This made our task ex- 
tremely difficult and most trying. 

Before discussing some of the various 
items which make up the Agriculture 
appropriation bill, I wish to state that 
this is my second year on this subcom- 
mittee and I continue to find it a source 
of rich and new experiences. It has 
been a genuine pleasure to work with 
the other members of the subcommittee, 

I doubt, Mr. Chairman, if any com- 
mittee could have a more capable, con- 
scientious, fearless, and experienced 
chairman than we have in the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. He has a great grasp of ag- 
ricultural economics. I have found his 
attitude quite sympathetic, yet his in- 
quisitive and investigative mind always 
demands a full exploration of all subject 
matters which come before our commit- 
tee. I want to take this occasion to sa- 
lute this great friend of agriculture and 
publicly express my own appreciation for 
the privilege of serving with him on this 
great committee. 

I, too, would pay tribute to my other 


colleagues on this committee: Messrs,’ 


Kruse, of Indiana; ANDERSEN, of Min- 
nesota; and Horan, of Washington. My 
association with these gentlemen last 
year was extremely pleasant, but as 
time goes by that association becomes 
more delightful as one witnesses their 
deep understanding of the problems of 
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agriculture. In all our deliberations, I 
never heard any word of partisanship 
uttered by any member of our committee. 

I cannot let this opportunity go by 
without paying well-deserved praise to 
our executive-committee clerk, Mr. Ross 
Pope. This is his first year with us, but 
his splendid assistance enabled us to re- 
port out such a well-balanced bill as we 


d. 

The bill came to us with a budget-ap- 
proved request of direct appropriations 
totaling $806,278,446, as compared with 
$731,328,607 for the fiscal year 1950, or 
a net increase of $32,704,094, but a de- 
crease in the 1951 budget estimate of 
$42,245,745. 

Last year Congress appropriated for 
the present fiscal year the sum of 
$731,328,607. For 1951 we recommended 
$722,077,690 plus the following: 

Salary increases (Public Laws 359 

ONG O A ae pen $6, 568, 000 
Capital improvements (nonre- 

curring) : 

Improvement and acquisition 

of preperty for operating 


TTT 690, 450 
Flood- control and water con- 
servation projects 1. 915, 000 
New programs approved last ses- 
sion of Congress: 
Reforestation and fire protec- 
OR es S E ES 1, 275, 000 
Rural telephone 600, 000 
Farm housing 550, C00 


Expanded activities based on 
prior commitments: 
Conservation and use of agri- 
culture land resources 25, 456, 561 


Federal crop insurance 1, 800, 000 
Other new programs: 
Acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas - 2. 100, 000 
Soll- conservation operations... 1,000, 000 
Total increases 41, 955, 011 


The amount recommended in this bill 
represents a decrease of $9,250,917 as 
compared with 1950 appropriations after 
taking into consideration the manda- 
tory increases as stated above. If 1950 
supplements totaling $7,085,000 are taken 
into consideration, the total reduction 
in the 1950 programs on a comparative 
basis is in excess of $16,300,000. To 
cover the new and expanded programs 
for which Congress provided last year, 
there is provided $41,955,011, which 
makes a total in this bill for direct ap- 
propriations of $764,032,701. 

As was further pointed out in our 
report, “direct annual appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for each 
of the 3 years preceding the last war were 
in excess of $1,000,000,000. The amount 
appropriated in 1940 was $1,543,000,000, 
more than double the amount for 1951 
carried in this bill.” 

When we began marking up our bill, 
item by item, we were faced with the 
unpleasant fact that our Government 
has a $256,000,000,000 national debt and 
is now engaged in deficit spending which 
will exceed $5,000,000,000 by the end of 
this fiscal year. We were also faced with 
the fact that in addition to providing the 
necessary money to cover essentials in 
the regularly established agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture, we were con- 
fronted witl. various new laws which 
Congress previously passed authorizing 
expenditures of new money for new 
projects. For instance, last year, Con- 
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gress passed the Housing Act of 1949. 
The budget allowed $25,000,000 for loans 
in 1950, which amount is to be borrowed 
from the Secretary of Treasury and $50,- 
000,000 for 1951; $2,000,000 in grants and 
loans for 1950 and $5,000,000 for 1951; 
and approximately $3,000,000 for salaries 
and expenses and operational purposes 
for 1950 and approximately $5,000,000 
for 1951. Our committee approved $35,- 
000,000 for nousing for 1951; $2,000,000 
for grants and loans and $3,550,000 for 
salaries and expenses and operational 
purposes, 

On June 25, 1949, the Forest Resources 
Survey Act was approved and an in- 
crease in the sum of $402,000 was allowed 
by the Budget for 1951 for forest re- 
sources investigations. 

The reforestation and revegetation 
law of the Forest Service was approved 
October 11, 1949, and was allowed an 
increase of $870,000 by the budget for 
reforestation and $510,000 for revegeta- 
tion; in addition the sum of $1,000,000 
was allowed for cooperation of States in 
reforestation matters. Our committee 
allowed $350,090 for reforestation, $200,- 
000 for revegetation, and $224,600 for co- 
operation with States. 

Congress also amended the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act. It was approved 
August 24, 1949, and the Budget ap- 
proved an increase in the sum of $2,396,- 
000 to carry out the terms of this act. 
Our committee approved $1,800,000. 

The sum of $25,000,000 was approved 
by the budget for loans in borrowing 
authorizations for farm ownership and 
water facilities on reclamation projects. 
We allowed $24,000,000, being a decrease 
of $1,000,000 below the budget estimate. 

In order to carry out the proposed 
programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, we were asked to provide money for 
2,600 additional employees. With the 
money at hand this was impossible as 
well as complying with some other 
Budget requests. 

During our hearings I was convinced 
that practically all the projects admin- 
istered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture are worthy and most desirable for 
our folks. But at the same time, I could 
not help but be appalled over the amount 
of money requested to carry the projects 
through. Therefore, in our conclusions 
we endeavored to put first things first 
and distribute the money to those de- 
partments and different projects which 
we considered absolutely necessary to a 
balanced economy. In so doing we en- 
deavored to keep in mind a statement 
that has been made many, many times 
in the past, that as our farmers prosper 
so does our Nation. 

The time allotted me in discussing this 
bill forbids a discussion of each item, all 
of which are important to agriculture 
as a whole. I shall, therefore confine 
the balance of my remarks to some of the 
testimony of Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan. 

The Seerctary pointed out that last 
year the farmer had less than four-fifths 
as much as in 1947 and next year he may 
have only two-thirds as much as in 1947. 
Since 1947 gross farm-cash income has 
fallen more than $2,000,000,000 and the 
cash expenses have gone up by more 
than $1,000,000,000. 
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Last year, he said, the farm operators 
had about $14,000,000,000 after paying 
production expenses. This was 15 per- 
cent less than they had in 1948 and at 
least 20 percent less than in 1947. 

We were also told the farm-family 
purchasing power, in terms of 1947 dol- 
lars dropped about $2,000,000,000 in 1948 
and about $2,000,000,000 more in 1949, 
It could drop another $2,000,000,090 in 
1950 or another 15 percent if farm prices 
are not improved. Farm living expenses 
are not coming down as fast as net in- 
come. Carrying charges on debt and 
taxes are increasing and farm debts are 
going up. 

This paints a very dismal picture to 
me, and looking behind these general 
trends an even more distressing picture 
is projected on the screen of our vision. 
It cannot be denied that most of our farm 
people have been in the Nation’s low-in- 
come group. The Secretary pointed out 
that we were recently reminded by the 
subcommittee of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report that in 1948, 
3,300,000 families—about one-half of all 
the families living on farms—had money 
incomes of less than $2,000, and that one- 
fourth of all the farm families has less 
than $1,000, and these are not per capita 
figures. Instead, they represent family 
cash incomes, or estimates of actual dol- 
lars available for purchasing of nonfarm 
goods and services, for savings and for 
paying debts. It was further pointed 
out that most commodities today are 
bringing less than parity, and parity 
ratio is now less than 100; that while 
farm income has gone down more than 
20 percent since 1947, the personal in- 
comes of nonfarm people has gone up 
10 percent. Moreover, at the same time, 
per capita food consumption has declined 
during the same period. 

This picture, as I stated, is not very 
bright, but it would even be worse were 
it not for the Federal price-support pro- 
gram. Even with all the criticism 
which has been leveled at our farmers in 
some of the newspapers, by news com- 
mentators and others, may I say to you 
had it not been for the cushion which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation used, 
the shock of declining farm prices would 
have been greater and, in my judgment, 
we would have been headed for the great- 
est depression this country has ever 
witnessed. 

There are many people in our land 
today who for good reasons of their own 
do not agree with Secretary Brannan’s 
plan with reference to agriculture. 
But, after listening to him testify before 
our committee the past 2 years, one must 
be impressed with the fact that he has 
a wealth of information relative to agri- 
cultural economics and is endeavoring 
to place those ideas into a plan of oper- 
ation. I doubt if anyone is completely 
satisfied with the present farm-support 
program. I know I am not, especially 
when it comes to surpluses. But, I am 
convinced that with the great reservoir 
of knowledge and information the Secre- 
tary has relative to agriculture, some 
satisfactory and permanent solution will 
be found ultimately which will be far 
better than the plan we have now, and 
will insure a fair return to the farmer 
for the commodities he produces. 


1950 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman. I do 
want to make some observations that I 
think are timely and might be helpful. 
First I want to say that it has been a 
pleasure to serve under the chairmanship 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. He has been very thorough 
and very fair. He knows the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and he knows this 
chapter of the bill that is on the floor 
now. The same compliment applies to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. 
Cart ANDERSEN], the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. STIGLER], and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. KRUSE]. 

I have here in my hand a pamphlet 
put out by the Department of Agricul- 
ture which comprises some 62 pages. It 
embraces the price-support programs 
that are now in effect. A lot of thought, 
a lot of debate, and a lot of good will 
have gone into the creation of the list of 
these programs, and they have all been 
designed for the security of our farmers 
here in the United States. 

I would like to read from page 2 of this 
pamphlet. Here are price-support pro- 
grams for basic commodities, for Steagall 
Act commodities, for wool and other 
commodities. Then we have the section 
32 funds which are supposed to be 30 
percent of import duties, and they are 
supposed to be spent to help and protect 
the commodities that are hurt by the 
importation of competitive agricultural 
commodities. 

These programs actually are the result 
of a lot of planning on the part of farm- 
group leaders, agricultural educators, 
and economists and Members of Con- 
gress through the last 30 years. They 
range from outright price support based 
on parity to various other types of sub- 
sidy and diversification to the school- 
lunch program, marketing agreements 
and order programs and the sugar pro- 
gram. Consumer subsidies have figured 
in our price-support scheme but most of 
those were of an outright war nature. 

The fact remains that we have had a 
tremendous amount of experience with 
various types of price-support programs. 
We are still learning. We know that 
they cost money and that they add per- 
sonnel to the Federal pay roll. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
record of elections and testimony show 
that the vast number of rural Americans 
prefer the programs presently in effect, 
there is still a feeling that modification 
and improvement is possible. It is not 
only possible but in many cases manda- 
tory. Even in my own district at least 
two individuals, both associated with the 
Washington State Grange have been 
working on their own versions of a farm 
program, particularly aimed at the dis- 
posal of surplus commodities. And 
again we have as an additional evidence 
of the continuing trend in America to- 
ward outright government by Executive 
order, the spectacle of our own Secre- 
tary of Agriculture promoting his own 
farm program. This, of course, is con- 
trary to the procedures that were in- 
tended for this Republic by its founders. 
Administrators are expected to adminis- 
ter laws in effect and not, as administra- 
tors, try to change them. The Brannan 
plan, however, in the version presently 
before the Congress in the form of a 
Senate proposal, would by virtue of the 
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17 pages of controls and parallel penal- 
ties, regiment the rural peoples of the 
United States. There can be but little 
question of that. And in the Brannan 
plan the most attractive part is not that 
which applies to the farmers but the sug- 
gestion of an indirect consumer subsidy, 
Therefore, the Brannan plan should be 
labeled a “consumer plan” rather than a 
“farm plan.” 

But while we and the rural peoples of 
America consider the past, the present, 
and future proposals for price-support 
programs affecting our agricultural pro- 
ducers, there is an insidious enemy right 
now knocking at our door. This enemy 
is in the shape of increasing imports of 
highly competitive commodities from 
abroad. It makes but little sense if we 
attempt to make our own domestic pro- 
ducers secure—and through this security 
encourage them to produce more until we 
have to grapple with surpluses—if we 
allow these same surpluses to be aggra- 
vated by imports from abroad. 

This is true not only in agriculture but 
in many fields of production. In my own 
district, mining is important, In fact 
mining is one of the three great basic 
industries in this country and takes its 
place beside agriculture and commerce. 
They are all interdependent. Mining is 
necessary for a healthy domestic peace- 
time economy and for the resources of 
war. The greatest stock pile that this 
Nation can have in time of war is op- 
erating mines. A closed mine frequently 
becomes a liability. It is almost impossi- 
ble to reopen, and yet we are confronted 
with the fact that 82 percent of the mines 
of Washington are closed, 71 percent of 
the mines in Idaho and Montana are 
closed, and 92 percent of the mines of 
Oregon are closed. The effect upon our 
local and national economy and the re- 
sulting unemployment is appalling. 

The external cause of this is the grad- 
ual decline that has been taking place in 
the price of lead from 15.125 per pound 
in August 1949 to 10.5 per pound on 
March 15 of this year. The cause for this 
decline is the heavy importation of for- 
eign lead, and the sword of Damocles that 
hangs over the industry is due to the 
enormous increase in these imports. 

Devaluation of foreign currencies has 
probably tended to increase United 
States imports. When devaluation oc- 
curred, the price of lead increased in 
devalued currency countries. This 
tended to discourage consumption of 
lead in the producing countries and to 
encourage: production. 

This is true also in many other fields, 
particularly, at this time, in the shoe in- 
dustry, the watch and fine instrument 
industry, the glass and chinaware indus- 
tries and many others. 

I come from the Pacific Northwest 
which has a wheat economy, as distin- 
guished from the corn economy of the 
Middle West. Many of our agricultural 
industries have grown up based on our 
wheat economy. Our milling industry is 
presently running well below 50 per- 
cent of normal capacity. It is, on full 
shift, capable of employing tens of thou- 
sands of people directly and many 
others indirectly. It grew up on the 
basis of supplying the needs of the Paci- 
fic Northwest and adjacent communities 
and also the markets of the Pacific 
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arena. Freight rates keep them out of 
any areas, domestically, east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and rises in freight rates since 
the war have aggravated this situation. 
However, devaluations of currencies in 
other countries and monetary difficulties 
which today plague our foreign trade re- 
lations, have practically denied the mar- 
kets of the Pacific arena to our wheat 
millers in the Pacific Northwest and 
freight rates continue to exercise an 
aggravation. 

The result has been the shutting down 
of better than half of our milling capac- 
ity. This has had its reverberations 
elsewhere in the Pacific Northwest. We 
have a great egg and poultry industry 
there. And the byproducts of the mills 
at one time constituted the base for the 
feeding of our poultry flocks. Today, at 
increased expense, our poultry industry 
finds it necessary to ship in more and 
more corn at high freight rates from 
greater and greater distances. All of 
this has its direct relationship to any- 
thing that we may consider in the field 
of supporting prices and making our 
rural population secure in their pro- 
ductiveness here in America. 

We cannot ignore these facts. And 
for the benefit of the committee, I want 
to put into the Record here a partial 
fiscal year basis compilation of competi- 
tive agriculture imports from abroad 
which are adding to our surpluses here 
at home and thereby making any prog- 
ress toward a workable price-support 
program that much more difficult. 
Imports food and agricultural commodities, 

partial fiscal-year basis, all figures cover- 

vod comparable periods July 1 to February 


Pork: 
Fresh and frozen. 
1 Pick] 


I hope that the Committee will study 
this table for it certainly adds food for 
thought. 

In further evidence of the difficulties 
which our domestic producers endure, I 
would like now to insert a letter into the 
Recorp. This letter is addressed to Mr. 
Hyman Leikind, United States Tariff 
Commission, under date of April 4, 1950, 
by Mr. J. Walter Hebert, chairman, im- 
port committee of the Northwest Horti- 
cultural Council, Wenatchee, Wash. 

NORTHWEST HORTICULTURAL COUNCIL, 

Wenatchee, Wash., April 4, 1950. 
Mr. Hyman LEIKIND, 
United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LEIKIND: When you were in Seat- 
tle recently you will recall that R. L. Shultz 
promised you a summary of the competitive 
situation that exists on the United States 
market as a result of importation of Canadian 
apples. With the assistance of Mr. Schultz, 
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I have attempted in this letter to summarize 
the more important points without going into 
statistical details which are already available 
to you in governmental statistical reports 
and in the briefs filed with the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information before the 
Annecy conference last year, 

The United States imports of Canadian 
apples come almost entirely from British Co- 
luribia. Apple production in British Colum- 
bia is similar to that in the State of Wash- 
ington. It has the same soil and climatic 
conditions and employs the same orchard 
practices, harvesting and packing methods as 
does the United States apple industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. They size and grade their 
apples and pack them in the standard north- 
west apple box, having adopted these prac- 
tices from the United States northwest apple 
industry. To the casual United States con- 
sumer its apples are identical in grade and 
style of package to those produced in the 
United States northwest apple districts. 

The varieties it exports to United States 
markets are for the most part the same as 
those grown on the United States side of the 
northwest border. The one important excep- 
tion is the MacIntosh variety, which they 
grow in large volume. This variety is not 
grown in the Pacific Northwest, but is grown 
in cur Middle Western States and New Eng- 
land, and is our second largest variety na- 
tionally. The British Columbia MacIntosh 
competes strongly with our Midwest Mac- 
Intosh. This matter of varietal competition 
is extremely important. For example, the 
1949-50 national apple crop in the United 
States consisted of the following varieties in 
point of volume: First, Delicious; second, 
MacIntosh; third, Winesap; fourth, Jona- 
than; and thereafter followed numerous 
other yarieties in smaller volume—Romes, 
Staymen, Yorks, Newtons, Baldwin, etc. The 
first four varieties named constituted 50 per- 
cent of the crop. The Winesap is a late 
keeper and is not generally shipped until 
after the Jonathans, Delicious, and Mac- 
Intosh are out of the way. The British Co- 
lumbia exports consist primarily of Jona- 
than, MacIntosh, and Delicious, and compete 
with the heavy production in point of time 
as well as in usage with the major production 
of United States grown apples. 

These so-called fall varieties move into 
consumption from September through Feb- 
ruary, mostly October through December, 
during which time the impact of additional 
imported quantities of these same varieties 
greatly aggravates the competitive situation. 
This is the period of the heaviest Canadian 
shipments, which is also the time of the 
heaviest United States shipments. Last 
season the impact was so severe as to drive 
prices of Jonathan and MacIntosh below 
the costs of packing and transportation and 
selling, leaving the United States grower little 
or nothing whatever for his apples, or even 
a debt in many cases. 

The distribution of British Columbia 
grown apples to United States markets prac- 
tically parallels that of apples from the 
Pacific Northwest. They also compete 
strongly with Midwest grown MacIntosh 
and Jonathans in Midwest markets such 
as Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and Chicago. 

The unit cost of production in British 
Columbia is substantially less than in the 
Pacific Northwest. The transportation cost 
is the same to the United States markets 
where these apples compete. Therefore, the 
British Columbia grower has a distinct com- 
petitive advantage on the basis of delivered 
unit cost. It is the practice of the British 
Columbia Tree Fruits, Limited, the one-desk 
selling organization for British Columbia 
apples, to sell in United States markets on 
a delivered basis. This, of course, includes 
the freight and all delivery costs. The Brit- 
ish Columbia shipping organization prepays 
the Canadian portion of the freight in Cana- 
dian currency, and the United States portion 
in the United States dollars. They collect 
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from the United States buyer the entire 
delivered price in United States dollars. The 
United States duty of 1214 cents per bushel, 
net weight, is of course merely nominal. 
When computed on the net weight in the 
standard Northwest apple box it figures 
about 11,5 cents per box, compared with 37.5 
cents per standard apple box, gross weight 
(railroad published estimated weight of 50 
pounds), for the Canadian tariff. 

While it is not a matter of tariff, we wish 
to point out that the 10 percent official dis- 
count of the Canadian dollar in terms of 
the United States dollar enables the Cana- 
dian grower to recover from 30 to 40 cents 
on the average delivered price sale of a box 
of British Columbia grown apples when the 
United States dollars are exchanged for 
Canadian currency. This is an important 
incentive, over and above the normal trad- 
ing inducements, to sell larger quantities 
of British Columbia apples in the United 
States than would otherwise be the case. 
This recovery in exchange more than pays 
the United States duty and in actual prac- 
tice completely nullifies the tariff. 

The trend of production in British Colum- 
bia is upward because of the age of their 
plantings and could easily double within the 
next decade. According to a tree survey 
taken in 1945, 24.3 percent of the British 
Columbia trees were under 10 years of age 
while Washington had only 7.4 percent. 
Their plantings of trees since that time have 
been triple those of the Washington apple 
growers, The British Columbia plantings are 
mostly of the Delicious variety which is now 
the largest single variety produced in the 
United States. 

The British Columbia apples (and other 
fruits) are sold through one selling organi- 
zation established by the Natural Products 
Marketing Act of 1937. This act creates a 
complete monopoly which is empowered to 
fix uniform prices and control shipments. 
The so-called one-desk selling agent, British 
Columbia Tree Fruits, Limited, exercises com- 
plete control of prices and may refuse to sell 
any distributive agency which does not main- 
tain wholesale or retail prices at any point 
in Canada. The law has been held to be 
constitutional in both Provincial and Do- 
minion courts. This creates a potential com- 
petitive situation against which the United 
States grower is practically helpless and 
which is, of course, illegal in the United 
States. It amounts to a State-controlled 
cartel, which our Government has frowned 
upon in other British-controlled cartels, no- 
tably rubber, but seems to accept or condone 
in our fruit trade relations with Canada. 

Prior to World War II (1939), both Canada 
and the United States had exportable apple 
surpluses, most of it going to Britain, conti- 
nental Europe and Scandinavian countries. 
British Columbia exported between 40 and 50 
percent of its production, heavily to Britain, 
Canada practically took over our large export 
business to Britain following the imposition 
of the Empire preference policy and the high 
British tariff of 4 shillings 6 penge per hun- 
dredweight on United States apples in 1932, 
Canadian exports to the United States were 
negligible prior to 1940. The British and 
other trans-Atlantic markets were almost 
completely lost to both Canada and the 
United States following the 1939 crop 
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United States as their major export mar- 
ket. This situation has persisted and 
grown since that time. It is doubtful—in 
fact, practically a certainty—that exports to 
Britain and European markets will ever 
reach the same quantities they did before 
1939. This is due to two major reasons: 
First, because of the fast-increasing produc- 
tion of apples in England and the European 
countries; and second, because of the eco- 
nomic effects of the war. It seems im- 
probable that this situation will change ma- 
terlally for some years to come. In the 
meantime, as the production increases in 
British Columbia, the impact of its surplus, 
with increased United States imports, will 
grow and the competitive situation will be 
progressively aggravated. If the apple in- 
dustry of the United States, and especially 
that large segment located in the Pacific 
Northwest, is not to suffer serious damage, 
then certainly some restrictive measures 
for control of imports must be instituted, 
At the present time there are absolutely no 
barriers or control measures in effect and 
no import regulations applicable to apples 
coming in from Canada other than the nom- 
inal duty. Canada on the other hand im- 
poses a much higher duty and other import 
onerous regulations, and, while we do not 
look to Canada for any substantial apple 
exports, the wide discrepancy in the trading 
conditions offers an opportunity for a closer 
approach to equality of treatment in the 
forthcoming revision of the Canadian-United 
States trade agreement, 

You will recall the statement made in 
Seattle by Mr. Shultz that in considering or 
attempting to evaluate the injurious effect of 
Canadian exports to the United States, the 
over-all figures such as are set forth in the 
tariff summary on fresh apples are misleading 
for the following reasons: First, approxi- 
mately one-third of the total crop is proc- 
essed annually, Another 10 percent is used 
on the farm, wasted, fed to livestock, ete. It 
does not get into fresh commercial channels, 
Exports have been limited to about 1½ to 2 
percent in recent years. Fresh domestic use 
is therefore around 60 percent of the total 
crop. This 60 percent from a marketing point 
of view should be classified according to va- 
riety, grade, and size and by localities where 
grown, The most important of these per- 
haps is variety. Different varieties have their 
own peculiar qualities and uses, as well as 
varying length of life. Price differentials of 
varieties vary from year to year depending 
on the supply of each. f 

This fact is recognized both by the British 
Columbia sales agency and the marketing 
concerns in the Pacific Northwest and else- 
where, wherever apples are sold from point of 
production. It has been customary for the 
British Columbia representatives at the an- 
nual conference between the Canadian and 
United States apple industries to give an esti- 
mate of the probable movement of British 
Columbia apples to the United States by va- 
rieties and by months which they intended 
to export to the United States. The purpose 
of this estimate is merely informative and 
not agreed to and is in no sense binding on 
anyone, It is a recognition of the fact that 
varietal impact upon like varieties grown in 
the United States is a vital factor in the dis- 
tributive process. The 1949-50 schedule as 


season, Canada thereupon turned to the estimated in August was as follows: 
[In 1,000 bushels] 

Variety Font: 1 Nov. 1-30 Jan. 1-31 | Feb. 1 on 
R AEAEE LA SO T CN SA 
MacIntosh.. 
Jonathans... 
Delicious.. 
Rome. 
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This contemplated schedule was badly dis- 
rupted by actual marketing experience. The 
United States market on Jonathans and 
MacIntosh, due to a large crop of these 
varieties in our Middle-West, plus the im- 
pact of Canadian imports, sank to a point 
that did not return freight and packing 
costs. Consequently, British Columbia Tree 
Fruits, Ltd., largely discontinued the export 
of these varieties and substituted therefor 
heavy shipments of standard Delicious and 
Red Delicious, due to a much more favorable 
market for these varieties. In fact, British 
Columbia exports of Red Delicious to the 
United States amounted to more than 10 
percent of the Northwest production of this 
variety. Furthermore, it should be recog- 
nized that British Columbia will probably 
export to the United States about 2,000,000 
boxes which compete directly on the fresh 
fruit market with the 26,000,000 produced in 
the Pacific Northwest of the same varieties 
and sold to the same wholesale and retail 
buyers. This increase in supply of an iden- 
tical product is approximately 8 percent and 
an incerase of 8 percent in years of surpluses 
causes q; decline in prices of far more than 
8 percent. The losses occasioned by a decline 
in price are also augmented by forcing the 
United States Northwest grower to hold back 
his Delicious and other fall varieties in cold 
storage at additional cost and also frequently 
causing loss of condition and repacking, as 
was the case this season. The losses occa- 
sioned by this factor alone probably equaled 
or even exceeded the decline in price oc- 
casioned by Canadian imports. 

The Pacific Northwest apple crop this year 
has averaged considerably less than parity 
which, as of January 15, was $2.38 per bushel. 
And this despite the fact that the equivalent 
of well over a million boxes which would 
ordinarily be marketed were not packed and 
many were not harvested. Realizing there 
was a surplus production, growers were in- 
duced to leave certain varieties or uncolored 
apples on the trees or, if harvested, were sold 
to byproduct plants at mere salvage prices, 
The “preliminary” average price of Washing- 
ton apples as computed by the Seattle 
BAE office is $2.12 f. o. b., whereas actual 
costs of production range around $2.55 to 
$2.58 f. o. b. cars, according to the best figures 
obtainable from large growers who keep ac- 
curate accounts. 

This situation was recognized by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Northwest 
industry has been aided by PMA purchases 
for the school-lunch program, and by an 
export subsidy. The PMA purchases were at 
$1.70 and $1.80 f. o. b., far below costs of 
production or even much below parity. 
Similarly, some 420,000 boxes were exported 
to Britain through the use of CCC funds 
and ECA dollars. The prices, however, were 
also on a salvage basis and far below parity, 
being from $1.80 to $1.90 per box f. o. b. 

The point was raised in your discussion 
with Mr. Shultz, that, if importations of 
apples were stopped, it might result in the 
consumer being gouged by exorbitant prices. 
The answer seems self-evident. We are a 
Nation which is geared to an historical rec- 
ord of apple exports. We have developed a 
national production which is dependent on 
an export market as a matter of calculated 
foresight and good business practice. It is 
only through the exigencies and disruption 
of normal and historical trade channels that 
we are not able to export an adequate por- 
tion of our production and have become an 
importing nation. Our imports are not nec- 
essary to fill a void or a need for more ap- 
ples but are forced upon our markets by 
international economic pressure despite our 
own surpluses created by our lack of ex- 
ports. The proximity of British Columbia 
grown apples to the United States markets, 
plus their loss of the British market and our 
normal duty, makes a combination of cir- 
cumstances which prompts them to look to 
the United States markets as a lucrative 
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source of revenue. When, during the thir- 
ties, there were no apple imports and our 
exports were at the high point, prices in the 
United States were at the low point of his- 
tory. While there were other factors af- 
fecting price, that of imports certainly had 
no bearing because there were none. It 
should be apparent to anyone attempting to 
analyze the price structure of apples that 
all other fruits are competitive to apples, 
especially bananas, which come into the 
United States duty-free in quantities which 
have in the past exceeded in volume the 
entire fresh-apple consumption. 
of apple imports on the United States con- 
sumer does not lie in a danger of exorbitant 
prices if they are discontinued but rather 
to the discouragement of the United States 
grower to the point of abandoning or being 
forced out of production, thereby leaving the 
market to a foreign monopolistic and state- 
controlled pricing system with which the 
United States grower cannot compete. 

We trust this summary will give you a 
more realistic and down-to-earth viewpoint 
of the situation as we see it here in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. We shall be glad to amplify 
any particular point or points or furnish 
supporting statistical data on costs or crops 
by varieties, etc., should you so desire, 

Very truly yours, 

NorTHWest HORTICULTURAL CoUNCIL, 

J. WALTER HEBERT, 

Chairman, Import Committee. 


I want particularly to call your atten- 
tion to the sixth and seventh paragraphs 
of this letter which will indicate the al- 
most impossible problems our domestic 
producers face when confronted with 
almost anything approaching competi- 
tion either here in America or in for- 
eign fields. 

Because of these factors, Mr. Chair- 
man, I suggest that we will just have to 
have better management of our domestic 
affairs here at home or suffer the conse- 
quences of failure in any attempt to 
provide a way of salvation for our Amer- 
ican farmers. In fact, I think it rather 
interesting for Secretary Brannan to 
espouse a plan which would virtually 
mean the Federal management of our 
entire farm production and disposal sys- 
tem when the facts of the matter indi- 
cate that the present Department of 
Agriculture has been unable to manage 
the situation as it is. It seems to me a 
rather poor recommendation, when one 
views the present situation, to expect 
our farm communities to turn over their 
total business management to the Fed- 
eral Government, 

There is another factor, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I would like to bring to the 
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attention of the committee and that is 
with regard to the use and manage- 
ment of section 32 funds. This year the 
Department of Agriculture has followed 
a suggestion which I made last year. 
What we previously referred to simply 
as section 32 funds now comes in the 
justifications marked as “removal of sur- 
plus agriculture commodities” with 
section 32 in parenthesis under that 
title. It is to the use of these funds that 
the producers of perishable commodi- 
ties quite properly look with most hope. 
Perishables cannot qualify under prac- 
tically any of the price support pro- 
grams, with the possible exception of the 
school lunch program. They are not 
storable. Consequently, although sec- 
tion 32 in the original act does not desig- 
nate them as the principal beneficiary of 
this fund, they have become the prin- 
pal beneficiary. This is proper. I 
think that the producers of perishables 
in the United States are entitled to a 
full understanding and a better pro- 
graming of the use of section 32 moneys. 
Up to now these moneys have been 
more or less a sort of grab bag out of 
which various and sundry programs 
could be financed. A study of the rec- 
ord of the use of section 32 moneys will 
indicate how true this is. Despite the 
fact that cotton is one of the first com- 
modities to qualify for price support and 
commodity credit funds, we find that in 
this present fiscal year, better than one 
hundred thousands dollars of section 32 
money has been used for cotton, Flax- 
seed is another such commodity and bet- 
ter than sixty thousand dollars has been 
used to support flaxseed. Another is 
peanuts and here we find better than 
four and one-half million dollars in the 
support of peanuts. Sorghum grains is 
another commodity for which better 
than twenty thousand dollars has been 
used to support them. And of all com- 
modities which properly come under 
regular commodity credit support is 
wheat—nearly two and one-third million 
dollars of section 32 moneys has been 
used in the support of wheat. 

I would like at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man, to insert a table which outlines the 
way that section 32 moneys have been 
used in the period between July 1, 1949, 
and March 31, 1950. I believe that a 
crm of this table will be most interest- 
ng. 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 32)—Funds obligated by commodities 
fiscal year 1950 . 


[As of Mar, 31, 1950] 


1 Tran: tation costs on prior year commodities, 


Includes 8091, 000 for transportation costs on prior year commodities, 
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Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 32)—Funds obligated by commodities 
fiscal year 1950—Continued 


[As of Mar, 31, 1950] 


Exports 


Commodity Unit 


Orange juice, ed. SS.. . No, 2 case. 
Orange juice, ed. conc..| Gallon 
Found 


Value 


—ZGVGö— . G—fä 0 | Um—ñ — ä —— —-— acl 


2, 205, 5635 


Domestic uses 


Quantity Value Quantity 


I would also like to insert a letter from 
Mr. Ralph S. Trigz, Administrator of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1950. 
Hon. WALT Horan, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Horan: The following tabulation 
showing the status of section 32 funds for 
fiscal year 1950 is furnished in response to 
your request of April 3: 


Funds available $125, 606, 982 


Obligations (as of 
1950): 


Mar. 31, 


Export programs 19, 978, 071 
Domestic use programs... 46, 628, 717 
Total programs 66, 606, 788 
Administrative expenses 2, 722, 769 
‘Transfers to other uses 399, 735 
Total obligations 69, 729, 292 
Unobligated balance 55, 877, 690 


The above amounts represent the obliga- 
tions reported on official records and not 
necessarily the amounts actually commit- 
ted under approved obligating instruments. 
In some instances the amounts are neces- 
sarily less than those actually committed 
because of the time involved in processing 
a contract or other obligation instrument 
from the date of its approval until funds ob- 
ligated by it can be Officially recorded. Con- 
sequently the unobligated balance of $55,- 
877,690 does not necessarily represent uncom- 
mitted funds which are available for addi- 
tional or new programs. The total amount 
of funds actually committed for programs 
as of April 19, 1950, was $101,287,735. 

The attached table shows the break-down 
by commodity of the funds obligated for ex- 
port and domestic use programs as of March 
31, 1950. 

We will be glad to supply any additional 
information you may request. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH S. TRIGG, 
Administrator. 


I believe this letter indicates the point 
that I wish to make—that we in the 
Congress should concern ourselves with 
a better and more explicit program- 
ing for the use of section 32 moneys. 

It would appear that on March 31 we 
had obligated for the support of the 
commodities indicated in the table 
above a little over $66,500,000. We had 


19, 978, 071 


spent $2,666,666 for administrative pur- 
poses out of section 32 moneys. Almost 
four hundred thousand had been trans- 
ferred to other purposes and as of March 
$1, nearly fifty-six million had been un- 
obligated. 

It would appear to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that with the end of the fiscal year but 
3 months away, we should have a better 
record of committing funds with regard 
to section 32. 

I also believe that a study by the ap- 
propriate committee of this program 
should be had in the interests of build- 
ing up and providing a real and sound 
program for the support of perishable 
agriculture production in the United 
States. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Kruse]. 

Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Chairman, the hour 
is late, and I wish to make only a few 
comments relative to the bill before us 
today and relative in particular to the 
work of our committee. 

I believe I would be remiss in my duty 
here if I did not pay tribute to the chair- 
man of our committee. It has been a 
privilege and a pleasure for me to have 
served under the direction of our able 
chairman, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. I also wish to 
commend the other members of our sub- 
committee. f 

I come from an agricultural and in- 
dustrial area, so I am well familiar with 
the cross-currents of criticism that are 
being particularly leveled at the farmers 
of this country. I wish that all Ameri- 
cans who indulge in such criticism could 
read the speech our able chairman de- 
livered here on the floor of the House 
today. 

I believe that much of the present 
criticism of our agricultural program is 
unfounded, while at the same time I cer- 
tainly recognize that it is not perfect. 
Most certainly our present agricultural 
policies and programs must be continu- 
ally reviewed and in many respects 
changed or corrected. I am convinced, 
however, that much of the criticism today 
is due to a lack of understanding or 
knowledge as to the costs of and the 
manner in which our present program 
operates. For example, I would like to 
point out that the bill before us today 
provides less than half of the amount 
appropriated for this same program in 
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, prewar 1940; it is also significant to note 


that the price-support programs operated 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
have cost the American people the ap- 
proximate sum of $1,000,000,000 during 
the past 10 years, far less than the 
amounts spent following the war in en- 
abling industry to reconvert to peace- 
time operation. Agriculture is very much 
interrelated to the rest of our economy, 
and our investment in agriculture is 
justified by virtue of its contribution to 
the over-all economy. The continued 
conservation of our natural resources is 
vital to the continued welfare of our 
Nation. 

One thing I have learned since serving 
as a member of our subcommittee is that 
agriculture is basic. The problem is not 
political. Our country would rue the 
day if politics became the dominant fac- 
tor in our consideration of such an im- 
portant and basic question. I know that 
at no time has politics ever entered into 
our discussions while our co tee has 
been in session, either this year or last 
year. I think that is the greatest trib- 
ute that can be paid to the individual 
Members. 

There is considerable talk about econ- 
omy these days. Since I have been here 
I think I have followed as independent 
a course of action as any Member of the 
Congress. I have never hesitated to op- 
pose the administration if I thought they 
were wrong. I have voted against some 
of the large spending programs that 
have brought before us in the past year 
and a half, and I will continue doing so 
in the future if I am convinced they are 
not in the best interests of the country, 
but I know that much of the criticism 
directed toward Government spending 
today is ill-timed and also is founded 
upon an erroneous conception of what 
we are doing with the money, and a no- 
table lack of understanding of how our 
Government operates. 

Not too many people seem to realize 
that about 70 to 75 percent of all our 
expenditures today are related directly 
to past wars or presently disordered 
world conditions. Some people criticize 
the relatively insignificant expenditures 
for our agricultural economy, when they 
constitute but a very, very small per- 
centage of our over-all expenditures. 

I believe one of the greatest services 
the average Member of Congress can 
perform to the people whom he repre- 
sents, in addition to representing them 
with a sense of integrity, is to help clear 
up some of these misconceptions, 

I wish to again say at this point that 
I am as concerned about mounting gov- 
ernmental expenditures as is any Mem- 
ber of this House, and I have on fre- 
quent occasions been highly critical of 
various proposed expenditures and also 
of new legislation which would inevita- 
bly entail enormous expenditures in the 
future. However, indiscriminate and ill- 
timed criticism does not contribute to 
a constructive solution of the problem; 
surely it is far better that we apply 
ourselves continuously in an intelligent 
and enlightened manner and then take 
that action at all times that is in the 
best interests of our Nation as a whole. 

I think our bill this year is a good bill. 
It was significant that much of the in- 
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crease in the bill in certain specific items 
was due to new legislation. Therein lies 
one of the big problems so far as cutting 
‘down on expenditures in the future is 
concerned. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KRUSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it nota 
fact that had it not been for the new 
legislation which the Congress adopted 
last year we could have brought in a bill 
considerably under the present figure? 
In fact, we could have shown quite a 
saving under 1950. 

Mr. KRUSE. That is very true. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KRUSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I want to congrat- 
ulate the gentleman on the sincerity of 
his approach and his devotion to his 
assignment as a member of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KRUSE. I thank the gentleman 
very much. Mr. Chairman, in connec- 
tion with my remarks concerning the 
need for further economy in Govern- 
ment, I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House the 
following editorial from a recent issue 
of the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette. 
The editorial reads as follows: 

Concress Must Do Its Duty 

Congress is one of the three separate 
and distinct branches of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Congress is elected by the people and is 
answerable only to the people. 

Therefore, it cannot evade its responsi- 
bility for what goes on in Washington. 

People say Washington is a far-flung, 
loose-jointed network of bureaucracies, and 
it is. 

People say Federal taxes are too high, and 
they are. 

People say public expenditures run ramp- 
ant, and they do. 

If these things are true, and they are, 
Congress has not done its duty to the public, 

No dollar can be spent by the Govern- 
ment which has not been authorized by 
Congress. 

No tax can be levied which Congress does 
not approve. 

No bureaucrat can be paid unless Congress 
votes the money. 

The fact is that a majority of Senators 
and Representatives are too responsive to 
the pressure of minorities which are bent 
on making raids on the Federal Treasury. 
Many Congressmen have formed the an- 
noying and expensive habit of talking econ- 
omy out of one side of their mouths, while 
voting for increased expenditures out of 
the other side of the same mouths. 

The trick then is to pass the buck to 
the executive department which may have 
requested a bloated budget. The executive 
department must and does face its share 
of the blame, but that does not clear the 
skirts of Congress, 

The President proposes. Congress dis- 
poses. The President may recommend. He 
cannot legislate. The power to legislate 
under our Constitution is invested solely 
in the House and the Senate. 

The American people have been alarmed 
for years by the overgrowth of boards and 
commissions in the National Capital. They 
have talked against it. They have adopted 
resolutions against it. But the increase 
of bureaucracy has been accelerated—all be- 
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cause the people’s duly elected Representa- 
tives in Congress have failed to stand up 
to their responsibility. 


Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. D'EWART]. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to speak briefly on the item for 
emergency control of insects by the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine. 

The Appropriations Committee lev- 
eled some very serious charges at this 
agency in connection with its operations 
in the grasshopper eradication campaign 
last year. Asa result of the committee's 
investigations, the Commission made 
very sizable reductions in the amounts 
requested by the Bureau. 

While I praise the committee in its ef- 
forts for economy, the fact remains that 
the sums appropriated in the recent de- 
ficiency bill and recommended for ap- 
propriation in this measure are not ad- 
equate to control a grasshopper plague 
of the proportions we now expect in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. 

Terrific destruction of crops and 
ranges are in prospect if the hoppers are 
not controlled this spring, bcfore they 
have a chance to spread over the coun- 
tryside. It is a job that the local people 
cannot do alone. Far the larger share 
of the land involved is in Federal owner- 
ship. It is a Federal responsibility not 
only to prevent grasshopper destruction 
of the range it owns, but also to control 
grasshoppers so that they will not spread 
to the adjacent land in private owner- 
ship. The ranchers and farmers in the 
area have a righ* to expect that the Gov- 
ernment will take care of its own prob- 
lem, and they also wish to have Federal 
assistance on a 50-50 basis for the cam- 
paign against hoppers on State, county, 
and private lands. 

The original Bureau request for $3,- 
523,000 for this spring’s work was cut 
by the Budget Bureau to $2,200,000 and 
further reduced to $1,000,000 in the 
urgent deficiency bill. The Bureau also 
requested $2,500,000 for 1951 which is cut 
to $850,000 in the pending bill. 

These amounts I fear will not be ade- 
quate for the work ahead. I am told 
that a supplemental request may soon 
be submitted for additional funds for 
this spring’s work, and I hope it will 
have the speedy attention of the Con- 
gress. I also hope that a suitable ad- 
justment will be made for the 1951 fiscal 


year. 

At this point I wish to include in my 
remarks an expression of concern from 
the county commissioners of six coun- 
ties in northeast Montana. A similar 
situation is in prospect in southeast Mon- 
tana and in Wyoming. 

RESOLUTION REQUESTING EMERGENCY 
GRASSHOPPER FUNDS 

Whereas a severe infestation of grasshop- 
pers, both local and migratory, is expected; 
and 

Whereas most of the present infestation 
comes from migration of hoppers from other 
States; and 

Whereas county funds have been exhausted 
during the severe winter and farmers have 
come through a long, expensive winter; and 

Whereas last year’s crops were short as a 
result of drought and grasshopper damage. 
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There is no money or foreseeable method of 
grasshopper control for the six northeast 
Montana counties; and 

Whereas more than one-third of the land 
in these counties is State or Federal owned 
and not taxed by the various counties; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Entomology pro- 
gram has been explained and little or no as- 
sistance can be expected from them from 
presently appropriated funds. Federal funds 
are needed because farmers do not have 
money for spraying crops and spraying is not 
effective when crops begin to ripen and/or 
dry out. 

Whereas the State leaders of 16 Western 
States, at their annual meeting in November 
1949 based their estimate of need at $3,- 
523,000 for grasshopper and Mormon cricket 
control in 1950, upon the known facts as of 
that date. No new facts have been estab- 
lished to reduce these estimates, The State 
leaders reaffirm that the original estimate 
was based upon facts determined by sound 
survey methods. Therefore, to do the job 
Properly, the full amount requested is still 
needed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the county commissioners of 
these siz northeast Montana counties at a 
joint meeting in Woif Point, Mont., April 
17, 1950, That emergency funds in the 
amount of $500,000 be made available to the 
Bureau of Entomology to assist in fighting 
the severe expected infestation of grasshop- 
pers in.our area. We request an additional 
$350,000 to be allotted for Fort Peck Indian 
Agency and other Federal lands within these 
six counties, for the purchase and spreading 
of bait for control of hoppers, which we un- 
derstand are Federal responsibilities. 

The funds which we request for private 
lands will be matched on a 50-50 basis 
through obtaining, mixing, distributing, and 
spreading baits. 

To be of any value in coping with the 
grasshopper emergency in this area funds 
should be available not later than May 15, 
1950. 

F. H. Danielson, Henry Walder, Sheri- 
dan County; Harry Bummer, Thomas 
Throndson, Harvey Wagar, Daniels 
County; George Eckhoff, Donald W. 
Pentre, Richland County; Floyd Davis, 
John Breitbach, McCone County; 
Stanley Nees, C. H. Peterson, Roosevelt 
County; Roy A. Biddle, Valley County. 


Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say to the gen- 
tleman apparently there is some misin- 
formation and misapprehension with re- 
gard to the handling of this program to 
which the gentleman nas addressed his 
remarks. The action of the committee 
in fixing the amount of money in the 
next fiscal year was not intended to in- 
clude the program for next year. I am 
sure the gentleman is familiar with the 
problems we have had in connection with 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine in this year’s report. The 
committee felt we ought to let them have 
the money this year, which came in a 
supplemental bill, and see what they do 
with it before we fix the amount for 
next year. So far as the committee is 
concerned it is the intention to bring 
them in next spring rather than to pro- 
vide for them in this bill. I just want 
the gentleman to know that there was no 
desire to cut the heart out of the work. 
They are on trial. I think they invited 
that, but we expect to be fair with them. 

Mr, D'EWART. May I state that I 
read the committee report carefully and 
I sympathize with the committee. Iam 
sure that if the results as they appear 
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later in the spring show that there is a 
need for more funds in grasshopper con- 
trol they will be forthcoming. I am sure 
the committee realizes that and will take 
care of the situation at the proper time. 
I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTON] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, at 
this time I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the remarks I made 
during general debate on April 5 begin- 
ning at page 4878 with reference to the 
provision in the committee bill, page 193, 
authorizing the Department of Agricul- 
ture to pay out of section 32 funds trans- 
portation and handling charges on sur- 
plus commodities owned by the Depart- 
ment or any of its instrumentalities or 
agencies for the purpose of distribution 
to public-welfare agencies. You will find 
that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN] to whom great credit 
is due for sponsoring this important pro- 
vision, discussed it with me and said he 
felt that the provision needed broaden- 
ing considerably. Both he and I agreed 
that we could not conceive that any 
Member of this body would assume the 
terrific responsibility of objecting to 
such a provision which attempts to make 
available these gigantic quantities of 
surplus perishable products to the people 
in America who need that food. 

I then placed in the Recorp two ver- 
sions of amendments which could be con- 
sidered. After consultation with a num- 
ber of my colleagues and consideration 
of other comparable legislation includ- 
ing the conference report on the disposi- 
tion of surplus potatoes, now a law, sec- 
tion 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
and the provision in the ECA Act, I have 
decided that the second of the two pro- 
posals is best adapted to accomplish the 
purposes I believe the great majority of 
us have in mind. For the benefit of my 
colleagues I want the language of this 
amendment which I shall propose read- 
ily available. It is as follows: 

Page 193, line 18, strike out lines 18 
through 24 inclusive, and insert “In order 
to prevent the waste of food commodities ac- 
quired through price-support operations 
which are found to be in danger of loss 
through deterioration or spoilage before they 
can be disposed of in normal domestic chan- 
nels without impairment of the price-sup- 
port program, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation are 
authorized and directed to make available 
such commodities as follows in the order of 
priority set forth: First, to school-lunch 
programs, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and Federal, State, and local tax-supported 
institutions, such as hospitals, orphanages, 
schools, penal and mental institutions, and 
public-welfare organizations for the assist- 
ance of needy Indians and other needy per- 
sons; second, to private-welfare organiza- 
tions for the assistance of needy persons 
within the United States; third, to private- 
welfare organizations for the assistance of 
needy persons outside the United States; 
fourth, to intergovernmental or interna- 
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tional nonprofit welfare agencies, for assist- 
ance to needy persons outside the United 
States. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
first determine that such commodities are in 
ample supply over and above such reserves as 
may be required and deemed in the public 
interest. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Corporation shall make any such com- 
modities available at no cost at point of use 
within the United States or at shipside at 
port of embarkation. The Secretary and the 
Corporation may pay as against handling 
and transportation costs in making delivery 
up to the equivalent of 6 months’ storage 
costs on any such commodities turned over: 
Provided, That no transportation or han- 
dling charges shall be incurred by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or Department of 
Agriculture if in so doing it would lower 
the total amount of agricultural commodi- 
ties acquired by any institution or organiza- 
tion through the normal channels of trade 
and commerce.” 


Finally, I want to call attention to the 
tabulation which I placed in the RECORD 
that day of the items of food which could 
be immediately used, their cost, the com- 
parable carrying charges for fiscal 1949 
and the first half of fiscal 1950. This 
should be considered in connection with 
the more recent reports of heavily 
increased purchases as well as the an- 
nouncement of the Department yester- 
day that all loans must be paid or the 
collateral, that is these surplus food 
commodities, would be taken over. I 
attempted today to get exact informa- 
tion from the Department as to the 
quantities now on hand but I was unable 
to get anythins specific. I shall try 
again tomorrow morning to develop this 
but I have serious doubts that there is 
information available in any form which 
accurately reflects the amount of food 
being stored at the continuing heavy ex- 
pense to the American taxpayer and at 
the very real risk of spoilage, if that has 
not been the case in large measure up to 
now. I can conclude in no better way 
than to quote from a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation following a 10-day 
seminar from January 31 to February 10 
of farmers from 18 States on the ques- 
tion “What could and should American 
agriculture do for a hungry world?” I 
quote: 

The important thing is that food or agri- 
cultural products paid for by the American 
taxpayer should not be allowed to spoil, be 
eaten by rats, or be destroyed. It should 
actually get into peoples’ mouths at home 
or abroad. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Epwin ARTHUR 
HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, today I take the floor to call 
the attention of this House to the plight 
of 20,000 Endicott-Johnson shoe workers 
in the triple cities area, if certain pro- 
posals to lower tariffs now being made by 
our State Department become the law of 
the land, 
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From a recent answer I had from the 
Secretary of State to an inquiry I made, 
I quote the following: 

A proposal to eliminate the use of Amer- 
ican selling price is being considered in con- 
nection with possible legislation, which it is 
expected will be submitted to Congress by 
the Treasury Department in the near future. 


Mr. Chairman, during the past week, 
I have received the greatest mass pro- 
test in the mail from the Endicott-John- 
son workers and their friends of any I 
have ever witnessed since I have served 
in Congress. 

A whole table in my office is weighed 
down by a tremendous pile of more than 
20,000 penny post cards, signed person- 
ally by each worker, and addressed to 
me with the following exhortation: 

As a resident of the triple cities area and 
an Endicott-Johnson worker, I am opposed to 
any reduction in existing tariffs on imports 
of rubber-soled canvas and waterproof rub- 
ber footwear. Such reduction may come 
through negotiations under the reciprosal- 
trade program or through enactment of a 
proposed bill to revise administrative pro- 
cedures of the Bureau of Customs which calls 
for the elimination of the American selling- 
price principle for assessment of duty on cer- 
tain items, including canvas and waterproof 
rubber footwear. I regard any reduction in 
tariffs on canvas and waterproof rubber foot- 
Wear as an economic threat to the com- 
munity in which I live and therefore of a most 
serious threat to my own security. 


I would like to have brought these 
cards into the well of this House to dis- 
play to the membership. However, such 
a vast bulk as 20,000 post cards packaged 
together would have made it impossible 
to carry. Nevertheless if any would care 
to see this gigantic expression from pa- 
triotic American workers, I will be pleased 
to show them if you will come to my 
Office. 

Supported by such intense enthusiasm 
and demands for action, I cannot remain 
silent longer upon the subject of the 
State Department’s proposal to abolish 
the American selling-price principle in 
relation to regulating duties on imported 
rubber-soled shoes. 

According to the many statements 
from those who know the rubber-foot- 
wear industry in my section, to abolish 
the American selling price as a basis for 
figuring the amount of duty on rubber 
footwear sent from Japan or from be- 
hind the iron curtain, will flood our 
country with shoes of such low value, 
that our high standards and wages will 
collapse and our rubber-footwear indus- 
tries will be put out of business. 

As one who voted for the minimum- 
wage law in the first session of this Con- 
gress, I oppose any action by the State 
Department or by this House which will 
destroy that minimum wage or eliminate 
the jobs of any individual or group of 
American working men and women. 

Tragic and paradoxical as it is, the 
State Department is in favor of this, to 
quote further from their enswer: re- 
quire that dutiable value be based on the 
actual value of the imported merchandise 
and not on the value of domestic mer- 
chandise:” 

This means, for example, that a can- 
vas oxford coming from Japan at an in- 
voice price of 49 cents is given unfair ad- 
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vantage over a comparable pair made 
by Endicott-Johnson workers that sell 
for $1.80. 

The American selling price therefore 
is $1.80 and the present tariff for the 
49-cent Japanese pair is 35 percent of 
the $1.80 or 62 cents. 

This makes the total price of the Jap 
pair $1.11. But if we figure on the new 
basis, the tariff will become 17 cents, and 
the same pair will be sent into this coun- 
try for 66 cents. 

You do not have to scratch your heads 
to conclude that Endicott-Johnson work- 
ers’ rubber footwear or any other Ameri- 
can firm’s can never compete with a sit- 
uation which practically erases Ameri- 
can competition with Japan and iron- 
curtain countries right here in our own 
front yard. 

Perhaps the State Department thinks 
this is a triumph in international rela- 
tions. I, for one, cannot go along with 
them on this and I will fight as hard as 
I can to defeat their attempts to ruin 
the present arrangement which is work- 
ing out satisfactorily for the workers I 
represent. 

Let us examine this plan from another 
angle. The rubber-footwear industry is 
one in which the labor cost in propor- 
tion to the total cost of the shoe is very 
high, namely, 47 percent. 

In Japan, the labor cost is very small, 
the Japanese shoe worker receiving about 
67 cents a day in contrast to our Ameri- 
can workers’ hourly wage of an average 
of nearly $1.50 an hour. 

In the Binghamton-Johnson City-En- 
dicott-Vestal area, workers enjoy as high 
a standard of living as there is in Amer- 
ica and the world. They own their 
homes, many drive cars, buy United 
States savings bonds and spend their 
money in the triple cities. The Endi- 
cott-Johnson workers earn living wages 
but they do not have money to throw 
away. They cannot afford to take a pay 
cut and they do not want interference 
from the State Department with the good 
work they now do. 

Ever since I have served in Congress, 
I have tried to work for things which 
would benefit our valley of opportunity 
and fight things which tend to hurt it. 
I do not recall an incident which will 
prove as disastrous to the Americans in 
my district or to the country at large 
as the abolition of the American selling- 
price principle in the rubber-footwear 
industry. f 

Although there are nearly 1,500 work- 
ers engaged in the actual manufacture 
of canvas rubber-soled and rubber shoes, 
the whole Endicott-Johnson factory per- 
sonnel of 20,000 workers will be directly 
or indirectly affected. 

Whatever friendly international feel- 
ing the State Department might bring 
about by giving reduced duty to foreign 
made shoes and allowing Japan and 
other nations to engulf the American 
market with inferior products, I fear 
will be greatly outweighed by serious and 
widespread unemployment, and the clos- 
ing of the doors of some American fac- 
tories. 

With the unemployment problem now 
No. 1 in some sections, can we afford to 
tolerate such ridiculous procedure? 
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Yet the State Department is apparently 
boldly accepting the certain results of 
American labor competing with Japanese 
made shoes. Note the following state- 
ment made by a prominent official work- 
ing in close conjunction with them that 
“he is aware that many in America will 
lose their jobs but that the Government 
should take care of such jobless em- 
ployees and rehabilitate them to new 
types of work.” 

In answer to that amazing statement, 
let me say that Endicott-Johnson work- 
ers are essentially shoe people, skilled in 
the technique and art of making shoes. 
This is their life's occupation, their 
chosen profession. 

It seems outrageous that any scheme 
of power politics would contemplate 
abandoning large American industries to 
the fate of being jeopardized or closed 
entirely because we want to curry favor 
with any foreign nation. I question the 
wisdom and the ultimate success of such 
@ policy. : 

Certainly, I am not going to stand idly 
by and see thousands of people engaged 
in the time honored pursuit of making 
shoes relegated to the dole or the bread- 
line, while Japanese workers receiving 
about the world’s lowest pay are encour- 
aged to send in their products in unfair 
competition with our own people. 

The United States cannot survive that 
kind of a program, however commendable 
and humanitarian it may appear to other 
nations. Some consideration must be 
given to the welfare of American labor 
and industry along with the rest. 

In extending the high American stand- 
ard of living to the entire world, we must 
likewise preserve it for America, else we 
defeat the very purposes of our well-in- 
tentioned aid and succor. 

As one Member of Congress who has 
generally supported the foreign aid pro- 
gram, I have long been chagrined at the 
failure of those in charge to recognize 
that spending American dollars abroad 
must be carried on so as to bring home 
large demands for goods upon American 
industry so that our domestic produc- 
tion and employment will boom and pros- 
perity will reach American shores while 
*it pervades the globe. 

I do hope that State Department of- 
ficials, yes and the administration di- 
recting them, will reconsider their deci- 
sion to ask that Congress tamper with 
our tariff again. In the name of the 20,- 
000 interested Endicott Johnson workers, 
whose signed demands for action are now 
in my office, I implore Mr. Acheson and 
his associates to keep the American sell- 
ing price principle in effect so that Amer- 
ican-made rubber-soled shoes and rub- 
ber footwear will remain on the market. 

In the name of these thousands of 
hardworking, earnest, patriotic Ameri- 
cans, I ask the Congress to protect our 
industry and our workers. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I am 
glad the gentleman informed us of the 
fact that the wage in Japan is about 9 
cents an hour. How does he expect our 
aes to compete with such pauper 
wages 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It is 
absolutely impossible, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

BRANNAN PLAN 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill carries a lot of money for agricul- 
ture. It does not carry a dime that is 
not deserved. I believe that there are 
ways that the Government can save 
money on its agricultural program. At 
the present time the Government is en- 
gaged in the business of making loans 
on perishable commodities as well as 
those that are nonperishable, handling 
those commodities, transporting them, 
storing them, and selling them; the 
Government is in a big business in per- 
ishable products. There is a way that 
the Government can get out of that 
business of handling, transporting, 
storing, and selling perishable products. 
That plan has been suggested by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Brannan, 

There are two things about that plan 
that I desire to especially invite your 
attention to: No. 1, it will get the Gov- 
ernment out of the business that I have 
already stated; No. 2, it will preserve ag- 
riculture for the family-sized farm. 

Today it is difficult for any person 
to go into private business in a line that 
is already dominated by large concerns. 
What chance has a young GI going into 
the grocery business, for instance, when 
one large concern admits that in 29 per- 
cent of the areas they sell at a loss? 
Naturally, it results in putting the little 
stores out of business; and to add to the 
bad effect, the Government permits them 
to have a tax deduction for those losses, 
thereby subsidizing out of the United 
States Treasury the concerns that de- 
stroy the independent small merchant in 
this country. Take the large steel con- 
cerns, they are not just in the steel 
business; they are in the fabricating 
business; they are going into all lines of 
business. What chance has an individ- 
ual going into competition with them 


when the big steel companies have ab- 


solute control of the supply of materials 
and can cut off the supply of an indi- 
vidual any time they desire? He does 
not have any chance at all. 

MONOPOLY IN FARMING? 

In agriculture monopoly is beginning 
to rear its ugly head, although agricul- 
ture has only been real prosperous in 
the last few years, and only in the last 
few years have farmers had any degree 
of security; yet, after that short period of 
time, 1.7 percent of the farmers are pro- 
ducing one quarter, 25 percent, of the 
farm income. That is a warning to us; 
that is a warning we should heed. Let 
us not have monopoly in the farming 
business; let us preserve the farming 
business for the family-type farm. 

Under the Brannan plan there is a 
limitation of $25,000 that can be paid to 
any one farmer. Under the present pro- 
gram one potato farmer, a Boston banker 
who happened to own land in Maine, re- 
ceived $576,000 last year. That is ridic- 
ulous; it is scandalous. It should not be 
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permitted; it should be stopped. The 
Brannan plan will stop it. 


Mr. WHITTEN. I hesitate to inter- 


rupt the gentleman but the gentleman 
has reference, I presume, to the Legis- 
lative Committee. I tried to insist to 
my friend from Texas that this was a 
matter that was properly before the 
Legislative Committee rather than the 
Appropriations Subcommittee. I hope 
the gentleman will make that clear. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman re- 
members, I said “The great Committee 
on Agriculture.” That is in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Everyone does not 
understand the distinction between the 
Committee on Agriculture and the Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations as 
the gentleman does. I have not made 
any point that this is not in order and 
do not wish to, but I feel I was in order 
in asking that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is opposition to this plan. I have been 
a Member of Congress for nearly 22 
years and I have never known a national 
organization representing the big fellows 
and the little fellows that did not wind 
up representing the big fellows alone. 
Take the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which is a very powerful or- 
ganization. They are composed of the 
biggest businesses and industries in the 
country, the medium sized and the small- 
er ones. They often boast of the fact 
that most of their businesses are small. 
They are right. But I have never seen 
a time during the 22 years I have been a 
Member of Congress when there was a 
conflict of interest between the big ones 
and the little ones that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce did not 
take the side of the big ones. 

There are quite a few Members on the 
floor here today. If there is any Mem- 
ber who ever remembers the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in its 38 
years of experience failing to take the 
side of big business and against little 
business when there was a conflict of in- 
terest I would like to know, and I yield 
to anyone for that purpose. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The same is true as to the National 
Association of Manufacturers. They 
brag about having big ones and little 
ones. They boast about the fact that 
most of their members are little fellows, 
but they always are on the side of the 
big fellows. 

There is an obvious reason for that. 
The big fellows attend all of the meet- 
ings, they become chairmen of commit- 
tees, they go anywhere in the United 
States and attend these meetings. They 
go to the top rather fast and they domi- 
nate all these groups composed of the 
big fellows and the little fellows. I 
have never seen that organization fail 
to take the side of the big fellows when 
there was a conflict of interest as be- 
tween the little and big fellows. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 


Now, I may mention the American 
Farm Bureau, which is no exception. 
They have members who operate the 
big factory-type farms in their organ- 
ization. They have the big farmers, the 
medium farmers, and the small farm- 
ers. But you know where the pressure 
comes from in the American Farm Bu- 
reau. The big fellows are right around 
the officers all the time, if they are not 
the officers themselves. They are al- 
ways right around the officers. They 
have tremendous influence. They go to 
all the meetings. They are on good 
terms with all the officers and they domi- 
nate just exactly like they do in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

I regret exceedingly that the great 
American Farm Eureau president, Mr. 
Kline, has taken a side in opposition to 
this great plan. Yet he does not offer 
any plan as a substitute or as an alterna- 
tive. He is just opposed. Possibly there 
are some parts of it I do not like. But 
I appeal to the great Committee of 
Agriculture of the House, the chairman 
of that committe, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cool Ex] and the 
Members who work with him, and it is 
a fine committee. I hope they will take 
this bill up and further consider it dur- 
ing this present session, because some- 
thing needs to be done in 1950. It 
should be done right now. If there is 
any other plan that is better, let us adopt 
the other plan, but if it is not better, let 
us take the plan that will get the Govern- 
ment out of the business of perishable 
products, the handling, storing, and sell- 
ing to the extent of hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year, and also limit the 
amount that can be paid to any one 
farmer. 

Mr. IfcCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I compli- 
ment the gentleman from Texas for the 
courageous speech he is making and say 
that such a plan would be for the best 
interest of the farmers of America and 
for agriculture as a whole as a great ele- 
ment of our national economy. 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly, and the 
people in the cities are entitled to the 
lowest price that they can get consistent 
with the farmer’s interest. I want to 
compliment, like the gentleman from 
Mississippi did, the Members from the 
cities. The Democratic Members from 
the cities of Chicago, New York, and Bos- 
ton have better farm records right here 
in the House of Representatives than 
many of the Members from agricultural 
sections. The distinguished majority 
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leader the gentleman from Massachu- = 


setts, the Honorable JOHN McCormack, 
of Boston, has an excellent record on 
farm legislation. I am talking about 
Members now. They almost invariably 
go along because they know it is in the 
Nation's interest, but we do not always 
go along with them, and sometimes we 
should when we do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired, 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, what I wonder about 
the Brannan plan is, Who will ever give 
this House or the Congress an honest 
estimate of what that plan will cost the 
taxpayers of the United States? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I do not 
think the gentleman can fully answer 
that question. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will give the gentle- 
man the answer. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Iam sorry; 
I do not think that he is fully quali- 
fied to answer that question because no- 
body has come before our subcommittee 
who has been able to give us that an- 
swer. As far as I am concerned, I do 
not intend to let the farmers of America 
hold the sack at the end of the year 
because we are not able to get through 
Congress a huge appropriation of several 
billions to make good our promises if such 
legislation as the Brannan plan is 
adopted. I question sincerely that par- 
ticular feature relative to the Brannan 
plan. How much will it cost? Also, if 
if does come to a show-down, will the 
city Members, who urge it now so as to 
get cheap food, vote for the huge appro- 
priation necessary to back up the Bran- 
nan plan? Those are the questions to 
which I, as a farmer, have to have the 
answers before I discard this 90-percent 
price-support program I have always 
worked for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I did not realize that we were 
going to get into the Brannan plan and 
I did not know the Brannan plan was be- 
fore the House. I do know that usually 
agriculture gets the short end of the 
legislative stick. I know we sat here to- 
day and listened to all the social-securi- 
ty talk, but I noticed we brought in a 
bill last year that prevented the agricul- 
ture people from having any social secu- 
rity. It seems it is the program to let 
the rural people help pay the social secu- 
rity of others but not allowed to enjoy 
its benefits. We passed a minimum- 
wage law providing a 75-cent minimum 
wage, and yet here every day on the floor, 
including a few minutes ago, we have 
people get up and complain because we 
have a farm-support program that pro- 
vides for 50 to 60 cents an hour. Many 
years ago I came to the conclusion, and 
I have never changed my mind, that a 
large part of our people, a large number 
of them, were misled into believing that 
they liked food and they liked it cheap; 
they did not care so much as to where 
it came from. And, it does not make any 
difference to them if they can get it from 
some foreign country where they, the 
producers of food, are paid 5 or 10 cents 
an hour. That is all right, as long as it 
does get to them. I do not know of a 
better example than that shown in the 
Sugar Act. It was not so bad when we 
had a 40-cent minimum wage, but under 
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the Sugar Act a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, has the authority to fix the mini- 
mum wage. And, do you know what he 
has fixed the minimum wage at? It is 
fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
He has the authority to do so. Do you 
know what the minimum wage for labor 
is when it comes to consideration in the 
Sugar Act? Twenty-five cents an hour 
in the Virgin Islands, 29 cents in Puerto 
Rico, 32 cents in Louisiana, 40-some cents 
in Florida, and so on, 

Now, I have had considerable corre- 
spondence with our distinguished Sec- 
retary of Labor, Mr. Tobin, and I admire 
a man that answers his mail and an- 
swers it promptly and gives his picture, 
his version, of this wage business. Mr. 
Tobin a while ago made a ruling under 
the Walsh-Healey Act that the Govern- 
ment had to pay 95 cents an hour wage 
for labor in the soap factory where the 
Government purchases soap. That is 
all right, but I would just like to know 
why we have a Secretary of Labor look- 
ing after the interest of labor in one field 
and why we should not have a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that will look after 
the interests in the farm labor in the 
farm field. Our Secretary of Commerce 
appears to be looking after the business 
field, especially big business as indicated 
by the stock market. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am tired of having people try 
to tear down the present agricultural 
support program that we have. The 
Agriculture Department should be mak- 
ing an effort to strengthen agriculture 
rather than destroy it. 

If anyone doubts my figures showing 
the support program provides a 50 to 
60 cents per hour labor return, let him 
check the 20-year study made by the 
BAE. Then let them go out and get a 
farm, pay 50 to 60 cents an hour, sell 
their commodities at the support price, 
and see how much money they have left 
at the end of the year. 

I have never made much comment on 
the Brannan plan, because it looked to 
me like a purely political plan. Until 
December 31, 1946, we had a nonpartis- 
an, bipartisan, unpartisan agricultural 
program. Sure, it was a little bit sec- 
tional, but you would expect that. I got 
used to that before I had been here very 
long. I realize that cotton gets a little 
too much advantage once in a while, 
Maybe peanuts, maybe tobacco, maybe 
wheat, but when all is said and done, I 
have a very high regard for every mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture on 
both sides of the aisle and I have a high 
regard for this subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and I know 
that no one person is going to have his 
own way about everything on any legis- 
lation. I am willing to trust the sup- 
port program to the people of my dis- 
trict and to the type of men that are 
on the Committee on Agriculture and 
on this Appropriations Subcommittee. 

The thing I resent, and I have resented 
it for 12 years—and if anyone can ever 
show anything in this record where I 
have mixed politics with agriculture, I 
would be glad to have them show it to 
me—but I do get tired of seeing the 
cheap kind of politics that has been put 
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into this agricultural program. It never 
was in there until December 31, 1946, 
when President Truman killed the pro- 
visions of the Steagall bill by Executive 
Order No. 2714. We took a step back- 
ward last year. We have a bill now that 
is practically the same thing now as the 
Aiken bill. It was a step backward. 
There is no argument about that. 

There are a lot of problems involved. 
The Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, just 
mentioned that one producer recently re- 
ceived over $500,000 from the Govern- 
ment. I have had information for 2 or 
3 years of one manufacturer who had 
been subsidized over a $1,000,000 for cot- 
ton. I got a letter saying “confidential” 
on it. I understand it is against the law 
to report one individual case, but they 
seem to be very free in reporting what 
the individual farmers get. The law 
does not seem to apply to them. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman will recall that he, together with 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TALLE], 
and I joined in January 1948 for one 
purpose, and that was for the purpose 
of extending for 2 years the then price- 
support program. We introduced that 
legislation. It was considered and 
adopted by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in May of 1948. Title II 
was then in that bill. Unfortunately, a 
dispute arose as to jurisdiction between 
the Committee on Agriculture and the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
this question, so it reverted to the other 
committee. In the shake-down we lost 
title II, which would have extended the 
then program for 2 years. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin will 
remember the reason he and the gentle- 
man from Iowa and I tried to extend 
that program for 2 years. It was simply 
to get our farm price-support program 
over the period of the presidential elec- 
tion, so as to remove it from any pos- 
sible politics, which we know does hap- 
pen in presidential years. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. We have 
heard a great deal lately about perish- 
able products. We heard it here today. 
I would just like to ask my distinguished 
colleague from Texas what he calls per- 
ishable products, if he knows. 

Mr. PATMAN. I can give the gentle- 
man a list of them. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want a list. I just want to know what 
perishable products are in his opinion. 

Mr. PATMAN. Perishable products 
are those that cannot be stored indefi- 
nitely and which will be finally ruined 
and which will rot in the caves and else- 
where where they are stored. We should 
not be in that kind of business. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, Tell me 
some of them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, eggs and pota- 
toes, and things like that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Those 
are just two. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iwill put a list of them 
in the Recor. I have it here but I cannot 
find it at the moment. But Iam sure the 
gentleman is a well-informed man on 
farm matters and I suspect that he could 
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tell us the names of all of them im- 
mediately and he probably has them at 
the tip of his tongue. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Surely I 


can. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then tell us. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin knows the trap 
that the gentleman from Texas is trying 
to set for him. He has been down in the 
bottom of the ship long enough and 
now that he is back up where he can see 
out of the port hole, is going to try to stay 
there. I will explain that to the gentle- 
man. Dairy products now have a sup- 
port, not as high as the support for Texas 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and rice, 
but at least a support, and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin isn’t going to sit 
idly by and see this support ruined. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, we ought to get 
out of the hole. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Oh, yes, 
we will try to keep out of the political 
hole that provides a mandatory support 
price for a part of agriculture and take 
what you can get for livestock and its 
products. Iam sure no Member of Con- 
gress can blame the program because 
they take a lot of potatoes which are the 
size of a marble and send them up to 
the schools where the schools will not 
even use them and where they throw 
them away and buy other potatoes. They 
cannot charge that up to the program. 
Outside of the potato program this sup- 
port has not cost much money. You 
talk about perishables and nonperish- 
ables. If you take the time to check on 
the matter you will find that where the 
Government has money invested is not in 
what are called perishables. The last 
time I checked up the Government did 
not have $200,000,000 invested in all the 
dairy products and eggs and all the other 
livestock products, yet they had $201,000,- 
000 invested in a little crop like flax. If 
you come from a State like I do where 
85 to 90 percent of the State farm 
income is from livestock and livestock 
products, I do not want to sit here on 
& cake of ice and let you walk off with 
everything. To vote for this straight 
across the board like the Farmers Union 
says is one approach, but a plan to keep 
mandatory supports for one group and 
catch-as-catch-can for the livestock in- 
dustry is another question. The Farm- 
ers Union is going to have this “sell low 
and buy cheap” straight across the board. 
Under the proposed plan of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] he is go- 
ing to use that nice word “perishables” 
and the result is going to be that the 
people who live in the livestock-produc- 
ing States are going to have to come to 
Congress to try to get an appropriation 
and the other boys are going to sit it out 
with mandatory support laws, which at 
the present time is 90 percent of par- 
ity. This is too serious a matter to con- 
tinue in politics any more. It went 
through one campaign and did the farm 
people a great deal of harm. 

It has not done anybody any good. 
According to the way I look at it if you 
want the Brannan plan it is funny that 
out of 435 Members someone has not in- 
troduced a bill. You have a majority of 
100 in this House. You should and can 
pass any legislation you wish. You 
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heard them talk about the meeting which 
was held the other day out in Wisconsin 
for explaining and selling the Brannan 
plan. Someone criticized that. It was 
evidently contrary to law. The meeting 
happened to be held in my district. I 
could not keep from thinking that these 
meetings of explanation were needed be- 
cause I have never heard two fellows 
yet who could explain it the same way. 
They always have a different version of 
it. I have a great deal of confidence 
in the rural leaders, and in the Congress- 
men, I do not feel it is my responsibility 
to tell them whether they should have 
the Farm Bureau program or the Grange 
program or the Farmers Union program 
or the Brannan plan or the Lovre plan 
or the Beck plan or the Milk Producers 
plan, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr.Chair- 
man, I yield five additional minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
feel that is the responsibility of any 
Member of Congress. If you do not 
have any interest in agriculture except a 
political interest then go ahead. That 
is all right with me. I will take my 
chances when the time comes because 
at least I know some people in my own 
district who believe what I tell them. 
I have never played politics with this 
agricultural program. But I do not think 
it is my responsibility to tell them which 
one of these programs they want. That 
is their responsibility to begin with. If 
they want to see the price of their milk 
go down or the price of any other com- 
modity go down and depend upon the 
Congress to make it up for them that is 
all well and good. Let them assume 
their responsibility and whatever conse- 
quences go along with it. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. I think any objec- 
tively minded person must agree with 
the gentleman in his statement that this 
whole program so vital to America and 
its economy has unfortunately run into 
the realm of partisan politics. I cannot 
see any hope of providing a solution un- 
til it is taken out of that realm of poli- 
tics. The gentleman knows I have in- 
troduced a resolution which, while I do 
not necessarily consider it to be perfec- 
tion, is patterned entirely upon the res- 
olutions which we passed which created 
the so-called Hoover Commission. I feel 
that the joint effort of the able Members 
of the House and the other body and our 
farm leaders and leaders in business, 
labor, and education, will result in pro- 
viding a solution which should be done 
soon enough to avoid a condition which 
we will all regret. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. There is 
another angle that I would like to speak 
of which was mentioned here again on 
the floor by the gentleman from Illinois. 
Talk about that trial run. I did not 
make any comment about it at the time 
it was on the floor last summer, but any- 
one who knows anything about these 
markets should realize that you cannot 
take one protein food like eggs and put 
the price down without affecting the 
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price of beef, and pork, and cheese. I 
figured the Eighty-first Congress had 
done enough to the dairy industry with- 
out my cooperating with them to tear it 
down any more, because the Eighty- first 
Congress has many things to answer for, 
as far as the dairy industry is concerned. 
There are many things involved in con- 
nection with that particular business. I 
am serious about this matter, because I 
know what it means to the people. I 
never impugn anybody’s motives, be- 
cause I assume they think they are right 
when they are doing it. When the Pres- 
ident went out in the campaign last fall 
and talked about the Aiken bill, is an 
example. 

I did not sign the Aiken bill confer- 
ence report myself. It was practically 
the same kind of a bill that we have to- 
day. I have been expecting someone to 
ask me how it happened I would not sign 
the Aiken bill when I did sign the Coo- 
ley-Anderson bill. At the time of the 
Aiken bill the question was, “Are you for 
the Aiken bill or are you for the Stea- 
gall-Hope bill? Which of those two are 
you for?” Iam sure not going back on 
the Steagall-Hope bill. I will defend that 
any time, anywhere, any place, with any- 
body. They can get all the Fair Dealers 
and New Dealers and Republicans or 
anyone they want to, because I know 
something about it. But they came right 
back here with a hundred majority that 
you Democrats have and you passed the 
Anderson-Cooley bill, which is practical- 
ly the same thing as the Aiken bill that 
you went around the country condemn- 
ing. I agreed with you at the time that 
it was bad. But the question this year 
was whether we want the Anderson- 
Cooley bill or whether we do not want 
any legislation whatever. It is better 
than nothing. I just hope that after 25 
years’ work the different farm leaders of 
this country will not feel their labors will 
be in vain. I am not egotistical enough 
to offer a bill myself, because I know that 
when you go to tinkering with this agri- 
cultural situation you are disrupting the 
whole economy of this country. I am 
not going to put up my personal judg- 
ment of all these people who have been 
working on this for at least 25 years and 
have got as far as they have. So I say 
before we take any steps, before we get 
up glibly and say that we want some- 
thing on perishables—canned butterfat, 
plus skimmed milk, is not perishable. 
The gentleman will find that out if he 
ever introduces a bill and gets before the 
Committee on Agriculture. Canned but- 
terfat will keep indefinitely. Dried 
skimmed milk will keep indefinitely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] has expired. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 7 on page 156. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7786) making appropriations for 
the support of the Federal Government 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


EXPLANATION 


Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the first roll call this morning the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture was very busy con- 
sidering important bills, but because of 
my attendance at the committee meet- 
ing I was not able to get here in time to 
answer to my name on the roll call. I 
was advised by our chairman that the 
committee had the authorization of the 
House to sit during the sessions of the 
House today. I think perhaps that is a 
reasonable excuse for not answering the 
roll call. 


EXHIBIT BY LOBBYISTS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, may I offer 
condolences to my colleagues unfortu- 
nate enough to have offices on the third 
floor of the Old House Office Building, 
which, somehow, overnight has assumed 
the aspects of a carnival, with some 15 
satin-bedecked exhibits of the United 
States Steel Corp. strung along two cor- 
ridors. 

I have little doubt that the advertis- 
ing impact is worth while—for United 
States Steel. 

I am wondering why the corporation 
was provided with this bonanza. Is it in 
connection with monopoly hearings now 
being conducted on the third floor? If 
so, what do the exhibits have to do with 
that? What will the exhibits, which 
dramatically show off scores of products 
of United States Steel, contribute to the 
question at hand; that is, whether or not 
the corporation is a monopoly. 

Mr. Speaker, I seriously question the 
propriety of such exhibits in either of 
the House Office Buildings; but if this 
sort of thing is to be permitted I trust 
there will be no complaint when farm- 
ers come in to testify if they fill the cor- 
ridors with sacks of potatoes, crates of 
eggs, bales of cotton, and perhaps a few 
live hogs and steers, 


SPECIAL ORDER TRANSFERRED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
I had for today may be transferred to 
Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances 
and to include two letters. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include two addresses delivered be- 
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fore the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances and in each to include 
printed matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks on the 
subject of cuts in the postal service. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and to include therein cer- 
tain communications, 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mr. Horan) was granted permission to 
extend his own remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and to include charts and other 
matter. 

Mr. STOCKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
FELICITATIONS TO MRS. NORTON 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on behalf of the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Borton], I ask unani- 
mous consent that any and all Members 
wishing to pay tribute to our distin- 
guished colleague the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] may do so 
after the remarks made in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole at the opening of the 
session by the gentlewoman from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KRUSE asked and was given per- 
mission to include a newspaper editorial 
in the remarks he made today in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hann] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. . 


THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, on April 24 
I attended the reception here in Wash- 
ington tendered by His Excellency Eliahu 
Elath, the Ambassador of the State of 
Israel, held to honor the second anni- 
versary of its existence as a state. 

When I observed the enthusiasm and 
high spirits of those in attendance, my 
mind went back over the long struggle 
in Palestine which has finally resulted 
so happily. 

I had previously met the Ambassador 
and Mrs, Elath at a small dinner ten- 
dered to Members of Congress who had 
been active in the cause, at which I also 
had the privilege of meeting and listen- 
ing to two members of the Parliament 
of Israel. I am persuaded that these 
people will never give up the fruits of 
their hard-won victory, and that the 
State of Israel is on its way to lasting 
strength and stability. The Congress of 
the United States, and particularly those 
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of us who worked long and earnestly 
on this problem, can feel a deep sense 
of pride at the long and unremitting 
efforts which eventually proved so 
helpful. 

It was in 1922 that Congress adopted 
a joint resolution approving the use of 
Palestine as a Jewish homeland, and 
in 1924 an Anglo-American convention 
lent its endorsement, and recorded 
American assent to British administra- 
tion, subject to the terms of that con- 
vention. 

Mr. Speaker, when I first came to Con- 
gress in 1945, the Palestine problem was 
presented to the world as one of the acute 
postwar problems which cried for solu- 
tion, I spoke in the House on the sub- 
ject on October 11, 1945, calling at- 
tention to the long history of this strug- 
gle, and to the long and unnecessary de- 
lay attending the solution of the prob- 
lem. I called attention to the resolu- 
tion of the United States Congress 
passed in 1922, and to what happened 
following 1922, and then said in part: 


What happened? With limited immigra- 
tion and under considerable handicaps, 
thousands upon thousands of members of 
this energetic and able race successfully 
commenced to build in Palestine an econ- 
omy which at long last was affording them 
comfortable, and even prosperous living con- 
ditions, and an opportunity for real achieve- 
ment, while at the same time the priceless 
gift of freedom and liberty seemed to be 
theirs, Those who would suggest that the 
Jewish people are not constructive builders 
must be confounded by the results, because 
by their efforts a flourishing agriculture and 
trade have been created and cities built, such 
as Tel Aviv, which in many respects equal 
any modern community in the world. 

Such was the situation at the time of the 
rise of Hitler. What happened to the Jews 
of Europe under his monstrous dominion 
was and is an eternal reproach to all of 
us who call ourselves Christians. Millions 
of these people were tortured and exter- 
minated for no fault or crime except that 
they were Jews, and the pitiful remnants 
of their race wander over the face of Eu- 
rope, homeless and almost hopeless. Their 
families have been destroyed, their homes 
have been destroyed, whole communities 
have been destroyed, and only faith in God, 
and in their ultimate deliverance sustains 
them. They pray only for a chance to 
live. Shall civilized Christian people deny 
them this chance Shall agreements, and 
promises, and good faith all be repu- 
diated? Are sacred undertakings to be re- 
garded as mere scraps of paper? 


I went on to point out the repudiation 
by the British Government of the sol- 
emn promises theretofore made by them, 
and insisted that we could no longer bear 
the shame of intolerance or of broken 
promises. 

When the problem had been referred 
to the United Nations, I took the lib- 
erty of writing to Senator Austin, the 
chief United States delegate, on April 
19, 1947. Among other things, I then 
said to the Senator: 

My Dear SENATOR AUSTIN: I am, and have 
been for a long time very gravely concerned 
with the Palestine problem which seems to 
worsen rather than approach a solution, 

It is needless to point out in detail the bit- 
terly disappointing conduct of Great Britain 
in repudiating the solemn and official pledges 
made by His Majesty’s Government regarding 
free immigration to Palestine, and the ulti- 
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mate establishment of a Jewish national 
home. I am taking the liberty, however, of 
enclosing a statement I made on the subject 
to the Congress on July 12, 1946, which, I 
think, points out very clearly the wholly un- 
justified breach of covenant. * * * 

The American people are deeply sympa- 
thetic to the appeal of the Jewish people 
for a place of refuge. The American Con- 
gress has formally expressed its policy in 
this regard. I pray that you will do what 
you can. 


Mr, Austin replied very promptly, and 
I believe made effective efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the House 
will permit me to take some pride in the 
part that was played in this problem by 
the friends of this movement in the Con- 
gress. My own individual part was a 
small and humble one, but at least it was 
performed in good faith and contin- 
uously. I can join wholeheartedly in the 
rejoicing which now attends the solid 
establishment of the State of Israel. 

I should point out in conclusion that 
anti-Semitism is still with us even in 
this great country where freedom and 
tolerance have reached a high peak. Our 
treatment of minority groups leaves 
much to be desired. It is often incon- 
sistent with the noble professions of 
our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution. We are by all odds 
the strongest country in the world, and 
I have no doubt of the greatness of our 
institutions, and the security of our fu- 
ture; but complete greatness can only 
come with a revival of spiritual grace, 
and a much wider extension of the Gold- 
en Rule in our governmental attitude as 
well as our private attitudes. 

There is still much work to be done. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman has 
properly said he was one of that group 
of Members of the House on both sides 
of the aisle who in its early stages, even 
before the United Nations Resolution di- 
rected the partition of Palestine, helped 
this fledgling state and its harassed 
people to get some degree of independ- 
ence; and I may say to the gentleman 
that that is in the great American tra- 
dition that we have on several occasions 
helped similar fledgling states and sim- 
ilar harassed people to attain sanctuary 
and a measure of independence and se- 
curity. 

Mr. HAND. I deeply appreciate the 
courteous remari:s made by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 


TARIFFS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to include as part 
of my remarks an article appearing in 
the Southern Textile News regarding 
Senator Burnet R. MAYBANE’s desire to 
protect the textile industry against cheap 
foreign goods, also letters from the di- 
rector of the experiment station, Lowell 
Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass., and the 
Ames Worsted Co., Lowell, Mass., regard- 
ing the third reciprocal-trade agreement 
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negotiations to be held in England on 
September 28, 1950, at which meeting it 
is proposed to consider the tariff on wool 
grease and lanolin. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it would be beneficial to have a com- 
mittee of Members of Congress attend 
the third reciprocal-trade agreement ne- 
gotiations to be held in England and also 
any negotiations in this country in con- 
nection with reductions of tariffs which 
are going to ruin our industries. 

The news item and letters are as 
follows: 

[From the Southern Textile News] 


MAYBANK WARNS AGAINST CHEAP FOREIGN 
Goops—SENnAToR WOULD PROTECT TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


WaAsHINGTON.—Senator Burnet R. Mar- 
BANK, of South Carolina, this week warned 
the Senate that continuation of the present 
trend of declining exports and increasing 
imports would have a disastrous effect on 
the textile industry. 

The Senator said that the machinery we 
export today cculd stop the wheels of our 
own incustry. 

He urged that indiscrimirate imports of 
manufactured goods should not be allowed to 
infiltrate our domestic markets. 


CITES FIGURES 


Maysank told the Senate that latest fig- 
ures from the Commerce Department show 
a decline of $199,300,000 in exports during 
January. He compared this with an in- 
crease of $17,600,000 in imports during the 
same period. “On the surface these figures 
simply represent a closing of the gap be- 
tween exports and imports,” he said. 

The South Carolinian warned of the effects 
on the textile industry, especially in the 
South. He emphasized that the textile in- 
dustry suffered a decline of $37,700,000 in ex- 
ports in the face of an increase of $13,000,- 
000 in imports. 

MAYBANK told the Senate that he had not 
forgotten the dirastrous effect of Japanese 
textiles brought into this counry immedi- 
ately before the war. He served notice that 
this ccuntry must not allow foreign textiles, 
produced with cheap labor, or machinery 
which we have exported, to be dumped on 
the American market. 

“We cannot again afford to weaken our 
own textile industry to the point it had 
reached at the beginning of World War II.” 
he said. 

He warned that import figures of wool fab- 
rics are almost equally as alarming as those 
of cotton textiles. 


SUPPORTED AIDS 


“In the past I have supported foreign aids 
in the belief that they were essential to the 
continued existence of our allies and friendly 
foreign countries,” said MAYBANK. “I sup- 
ported and voted for the commodity credit 
amendments last year. I believe in the acti- 
vation of a point 4 type program for the same 
reason. However, these programs must first 
be geared to our own domestic economy, It 
will gain us nothing but disaster if we carry 
on these aid programs in a manner that the 
trend indicated by the recent import and ex- 
port figures show.” 

Maybank again cautioned against careless 
use of aid programs. While we are saving 
the world with American dollars, we may 
well be on the verge of creating soup lines 
at home,” he said. 

He added while the present exports of our 
modern and efficient machinery may well be 
a boon to our tool and die plants, it could 
well cause the machinery in our own manu- 
facturing plants to stand idle when these 
lower priced foreign-made products are 
brought back and dumped on the American 
market. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE, 
Lowell, April 24, 1950, 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
The House o Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN: I have recently 
been informed of the reciprocal trade agree - 
ment negotiations to be held at Torquay, 
England, on September 28, 1950, at which it 
is proposed to consider the tariff on wool 
grease and lanolin. 

This material is a valuable byproduct of 
the wool scouring industry and is recovered 
from the wool scouring liquors by equipment 
which entails a considerable capital invest- 
ment. However, this recovery has been war- 
ranted only by virtue of a reasonable market 
price for the wool grease. The tariff on wool 
grease and lanolin has been lowered as of 
January 1, 1939, from the rates established 
by the Tariff Act of 1930. We feel that a 
further reduction of the tariff on wool grease 
is not justified and will exert a deleterious 
effect on the operation of the wool scouring 
industry. 

Our immediate interest in this matter 
stems from an extensive research undertak- 
ing centered at Lowell Textile Institute, 
sponsored by a grant from the United States 
Public Health Commission and performed in 
cooperation with the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health. This research is 
motivated by the urgent need to abate stream 
pollution resulting from the discharge of 
wool scouring liquor into our inland and 
coastal waters. Our effort to design proce- 
dures for treatment of these wastes is predi- 
cated on the premise that recovery of such 
byproducts as wool grease and lanolin will 
make the high cost of treatment economi- 
cally tenable. Any reduction of the price of 
wool grease will seriously hinder our efforts to 
abate stream pollution by wool scouring 
liquors and, consequently, we wish to regis- 
ter this protest against any legislation or 
agreement which will lower the tariffs on 
wool grease and lanolin. 

Public Law 845 established a Federal in- 
fluence on stream pollution matters, and this 
law is further supported by State legislation, 
in all but one of our Atlantic seaboard 
States, which places in the hands of State 
regulatory bodies authority to influence 
regulations concerning stream-pollution con- 
trol. Since the cost of industrial waste 
treatment must of economic necessity be 
mitigated whenever possible by the recovery 
of byproducts which will help defray these 
costs, it becomes evident that a reduction in 
tariff on wool grease and lanolin will operate 
diametrically in opposition to our public 
health interests, 

Your recognition and appreciation of these 
facts, we hope, will dictate a policy concern- 
ing wool grease tariffs which will alleviate, 
in part, the urgency of our stream pollution 
abatement efforts, 

Very truly yours, 
HaRoLp H. WEBBER, 
Director of Experiment Station, 


AMES WORSTED Co., 
Lowell, Mass., April 24, 1950. 
Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: We understand that 
the United States is considering the nego- 
taition of lower tariff rates on wool grease 
and lanolin. As a reasonably substantial 
producer of wool grease, we wish to place 
ourselves on record as being firmly opposed 
to any reduction of existing tariffs. We 
point out that Great Britain and Australia 
are large low-cost producers of wool grease 
with a normal exportable surplus. Prior to 
the war, these countries sold large quanti- 
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ties of grease in the American market at 
prices which domestic producers were often 
unable to meet. The resumption of such 
competition may reasonably be expected and 
a lowering of the present tariff rates would 
have serious adverse effects on this section 
of our economy. 

As you may know, the capacity of the 
industry was sharply expanded during the 
war to take care of essential military needs. 
The resultant increase in production has 
already proved to be somewhat excessive 
in relation to demand, and the price has 
receded from a wartime ceiling of 20 cents 
for dry grease to 10 or 12 cents at the pres- 
ent time. Recent figures on imports of wool 


grease for consumption are as follows: 


It is perfectly obvious that even with the 
present tariff structure there is insufficient 
protection to domestic producers. If this 
present inadequate tariff were reduced still 
further, the effect would be demoralizing, 
and there might be a tendency to discontinue 
grease recovery. Discontinuance of grease 
recovery would increase stream pollution in 
many instances—a regretable corollary in 
view of the present polluted condition of 
many of our streams which receive waste 
products from industrial plants. 

In view of the foregoing, we ask that you 
give every consideration to the foregoing 
before taking any action on the reduction 
of tariffs on wool grease. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN H. GARDINER, 


DRASTIC CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to include in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks a letter 
from Thomas Kelley, secretary of the 
Massachusetts branch of the United Na- 
tional Association of Post Office Clerks, 
protesting the one-delivery-a-day of 
mail. Mr. Speaker, it is very unwise 
economy, in my cpinion, to curtail the 
delivery of mail. The amount of busi- 
ness that will be lost if the deliveries 
are cut down to one delivery a day will 
be enormous, 

The letter follows: 


UNITED NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE BRANCH, 
Dorchester, Mass., April 22, 1950. 
Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN RoGERs: The Mas- 
sachusetts State branch, United National 
Association of Post Office Clerks have voted 
to protest the drastic curtailment of the 
postal service that has been proposed in the 
latest Postal Bulletin. 

The postal service is a public service vi- 
tally necessary to all kinds of business, and 
is the heart of communication between the 


American people themselves. 


The American people demand prompt 


Postal service, and they are entitled to it. 


This association believes that this curtail- 
ment will result in the loss of revenue instead 
of the expected economies. 

The Massachusetts State branch UNAPOC 
asks, that you do all within your power to 
have this order rescinded. 

Thanking you for your kind interest in this 
matter, I remain. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas J. KELLEY, 
Secretary, Massachusetts State 
Branch, UNAPOC, 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1861. An act for che relief of Elizabeth 
and Lawrence Wong; 

H. R. 1862. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Walter K. Miyamoto (formerly Miyoko Taka- 
hashi); 

H. R. 4857. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Katsuko Nakahara Huntley; and 

H. R. 5580. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Tsuneko Shimokawa Guenther. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, April 
27, 1950, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1408. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide for exemption from duty of 
certain sound recordings imported by the 
Department of State, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

1409. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a defi- 
ciency estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1946 and prior years, in the amount of 
$116,139.58, for the Department of Justice 
(H. Doc. No. 572); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WOOD: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Annual Report of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, 1949, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 5, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session (Rept. No. 1950). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report on the American Slav 
Congress and associated organizations, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 5, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session (Rept. No. 1951). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report on atomic espionage, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 5, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session (Rept. No. 1952). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report on the Congress of Amer- 
ican Women, pursuant to House Resolution 
5, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session 
(Rept. No. 1953). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Review of the Scientific and Cul- 
tural Conference for World Peace, pursuant 
to House Resolution 5, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, first session (Rep. No. 1954). Re- 
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ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 1069. An act to amend section 
3552 of the Revised Statutes relating to the 
covering into the Treasury of all moneys 
arising from charges and deductions; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1956). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 2590. An act to amend section 
3526 of the Revised Statutes relating to coin- 
age of subsidiary silver coins; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1957). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PRIEST: Committee of conference. S. 
247. An act to promote the progress of 
science; to advance the national health, pros- 
perity, and welfare; to secure the national 
defense; and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1958). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7363. A bill for the relief of 
Suzuko Yagi and Anne Yagi; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1955). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 8221. A bill to encourage the con- 
servation and development of the mineral 
resources of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 8222. A bill to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to grant to the 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, an agency 
of the State of California, an easement for 
the construction and operation of an in- 
terceptor sewer pipe line in and under cer- 
tain Government-owned lands comprising a 
part of the Maritime Alameda Shipyard, 
Alameda, Calif.; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 8223. A bill to encourage the conser- 
vation and development of the mineral re- 
sources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CROOK: 

H. R. 8224. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. BOSONE: 

H. R. 8225. A bill to encourage the conser- 
vation and development of the mineral re- 
sources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. BUCKLEY of Illinois: 

H.R. 8226. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 8227. A bill to provide that members 
of the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall be automatically eligible 
to practice before certain courts and agencies 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 
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By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 8228. A bill to encourage the con- 
servation and development of the mineral 
resources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 8229. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Glacial Pothole National 
Monument; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R.8230. A bill to amend the act of 
March 11, 1948 (62 Stat. 78), relating to the 
establishment of the De Soto National 
Memorial in the State of Florida; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By sir. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER: 

H. R. 8231. A bill to amend section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, to 
strengthen its provisions providing for the 
imposition of import quotas on agricul- 
tural commodities when imports of such 
commodities tend to interfere with price 
support or other programs administered by 
the Department of Agriculture, to transfer 
its administration from the United States 
Tarif Commission to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 8232. A bill to abolish the position 
of mail handler in the postal service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By. Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 8233. A bill to amend section 117 (J) 
of the Internal Revenue Code with respect 
to the income-tax treatment of sales of live- 
stock; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 8234. A bill to encourage the con- 
servation and development of the mineral 
resources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. NOLAND: 

H. R. 8235. A bill to amend further the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H. R. 8236. A bill to provide that on and 
after January 1, 1951, dividends on national 
service life insurance shall be applied in pay- 
ment of premiums unless the insured has 
requested payment of dividends in cash; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 8237. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 8238. A bill to encourage the con- 
servation and development of the mineral 
resources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 8239. A bill to rescind the order of the 
Postmaster General curtalling certain postal 
services; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 8240. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARDIE SCOTT: 
H. R. 8241. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 8242. A bill to extend the act of June 
6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113), as amended, to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. MACY: 

H. J. Res. 464. Joint resolution to provide 

for the creation of a Joint Committee To 
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Investigate Crime; 
Rules. 
By Mr. HELLER: 

H. J. Res. 465. Joint resolution prohibit- 
ing discrimination by the States, their po- 
litical subdivisions, and their institutions in 
the distribution of benefits under Federal 
grants-in-aid programs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 196. Concurrent resolution to 
create a Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BLACKNEY: 

H. Res. 555. Resolution for the relief of 
Hazel B. Prater; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. Res. 556. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee To Investigate the Curtailment 
of Postal Services; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 557. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the committee print entitled 
“Congress and the Monopoly Problem—Fifty 
Years of Antitrust Development, 1900-1950,” 
as a House document; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


to the Committee on 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rul? XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 8243. A bill for the relief of Giovani 
W. Bevilaqua and Elio Maraldo; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 8244, A bill for the relief of Sister 
Anna Ettl; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 8245. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ales- 
sandro Rizzo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY of Illinois: 

H. R. 8246. A bill for the relief of George 
Eldred Morgan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 8247. A bill for the relief of John 
B. Underwood, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H. R. 8248. A bill for the relief of B. H. 
Manley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8249. A bill for the relief of William 
Hoyt Brown; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 8250. A bill for the relief of Hideko 
Ochi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8251. A bill for the relief of Kaoru 
Ckado; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8252. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Emiko Ueda Fukuhara; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8253. A bill for the relief of Mieko 
Ide; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8254. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Masa Izumi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 8255. A bill for the relief of Kazue 
Kanemoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 8256. A bill for the relief of Keiko 
Shinobu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 


lary. 

H. R. 8257. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kaneko Baba Yamamura; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8258. A bill for the relief of Il Nal 
Che; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 8259. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hi- 
deko Morioka Nomura; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER: 

H. R. 8260. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred G. Crane; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, IR.: 

H. R. 8261. A bill for the relief of Dr. Lewis 
Loo-Yi Li; Yu-hwa Li, his wife; and Ronald 
Li, his son; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. TAURIELLO: 

H. R. 8262. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
S. Rosichan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2092. By Mr. GORSKI: Petition relative to 
holding a plebiscite in Ireland under the 
auspices of fhe United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2093. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Memorial 
of the Legislature of Mississippi, memori- 
alizing the Congress not to federalize the 
practice of medicine; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2094. Also memorial of the Legislature of 
Mississippi memorializing Congress to au- 
thorize the State to utilize as general tax 
revenues the reimbursements made to.coun- 
ties as a result of flood-control projects; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, through the lowly 
gateway of penitence we would enter tle 
inner chamber of peace where the harsh 
noises of the clamorous world are hushed 
and in quietness of spirit we face our- 
selves and Thee. Take us as we are, with 
impulses, strivings, longings, so often 
frustrated and thwarted, and even with 
what is broken and imperfect make Thy 
dreams for Thy children come true. In 
the midst of confusions and perplexities 
of these days in which we are called to 
serve, help us to be— 

“True to all truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied by its gilded lies, 
Not always right in all men’s eyes; 
But faithful to the light within.” 


We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. THomas of Utah, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 26, 1950, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro t>mpore: 

H. R. 1861. An act for the relief of Elizą- 
beth and Lawrence Wong; 

H. R. 1882. An act for the relief of Mrs. 


Walter K. Miyamoto (formerly Miyoko 
Takahashi); 

H.R. 2895. An act to authorize the sale of 
select base material, at the Fort Benning 
Military Reservation, to Muscogee County, 
State of Georgia, for use on county roads; 

H. R. 4080. An act to unify, consolidate, 
revise, and codify the Articles of War, the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
and the disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard, 
and to enact and establish a Uniform Code 
of Military Justice; 

H. R. 4393. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 4857. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Katsuko Nakahara Huntley; and 

H. R. 5589. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tsuneko Shimokawa Guenther. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Kem was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
until Monday, May 1, 1950. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. McManon (on be- 
half of Mr. NEELY), and by unanimous 
consent, the Committee on the District 
of Columbia was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


REPORT ON LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 576) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the Thir- 
tieth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations, for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1949. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, April 27, 1950. 


(Enclosure: Thirtieth Report to Con- 
gress on Lend-Lease Operations.) 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since we are operating under a 
unanimous-consent agreement, I should 
like to inquire whether the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] or the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] desires to 
have a quorum call, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I am not disposed 
to insist on a quorum call because the 
time consumed would necessarily come 
out of the time allotted for debate on the 
McCarran amendment between now and 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will Senators be 
granted opportunity to make insertions 
in the RECORD? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. Let us postpone 
routine matters until after the vote at 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It would be 
contrary to the terms of the unanimous- 
consent agreement to have routine busi- 
ness transacted at this time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to 
have a quorum call. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator from 
Nevada insists on a quorum call, he will 
cut down his own time, because the time 
taken for a roll call will be taken out of 
the Senator's time if he has the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Nevertheless, I 
wish to have a quorum present so that 
Senators may hear what we have to say 
on the pending amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Prest- 
dent, since the Senator from Nevada in- 
sists on a roll call, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, the time consumed to be 
taken out of the time of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


The 


Anderson Hickenlooper Malone 
Benton Hill Martin 
Brewster Holland Maybank 
Bricker Humphrey Millikin 
Bridges Hunt Mundt 
Butler Ives Neely 

Cain Jenner O'Conor 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Connally Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cordon Kem Smith, Maine 
Darby Kilgore Sparkman 
Donnell Knowland Stennis 
Douglas Langer Taft 
Dworshak Leahy Taylor 
Eastland Lehman Thomas, Okla. 
Ecton Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Long Thye 
Ferguson Lucas Tobey 
Flanders McCarran Tydings 
Frear McCarthy Whe 

George McClellan Wiley 

Green McFarland Williams 
Gurney McKellar Withers 
Hayden McMahon Young 
Hendrickson Magnuson 


Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. : 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney] are necessarily absent. 

The Senators from North Carolina 
(Mr. GnaHam and Mr. Hoey], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr, PEPPER] 
are absent on public business. 
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The Senator from Montana IMr. 
Morray] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WATKINS] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] for himself and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] to Senate bill 
3304. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, un- 
der the agreement the time remaining 
between now and 2 o'clock is divided 
equally between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the amendment. The time 
is controlled by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] and myself. I assign 
20 minutes to the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER]. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment to Senate bill 3304, 
offered by the Senator from Nevada and 
myself, provides for the insertion of a 
new title which may be cited as the 
“Spanish Aid Act of 1950.” I call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the pending bill, 
Senate bill 3304, there are supplemental 
titles, one of which may be cited as the 
“Korea Aid Act of 1950,” providing for 
special aid to Korea; another is title III, 
which may be cited as the “China Area 
Aid Act of 1950”; and the next is title 
IV, which may be cited as the “United 
Nations Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 
1950.” 

I mention that in order to show there 
are provisions of this character included 
in the pending legislation. Our amend- 
ment proposes to add another title to be 
known as the “Spanish Aid Act of 1950.” 

Under the first paragraph of section 
202 of our amendment— 

The Administrator for Economic Coopera- 
tion is hereby authorized to furnish assist- 
ance to the Spanish state in conformity 
with— 

(a) the provisions of the Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948, as amended, wherever 
such provisions are applicable. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada and myself may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. McCarran (for him- 
self and Mr. Brewster) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 7, after line 4, insert the following: 

“AID TO SPAIN 


“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Spanish Aid Act of 1950.’ 
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“NATURE OF ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 202. The Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation is hereby authorized to furnish 
assistance to the Spanish state in conformity 
with— 

“(a) the provisions of the Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948, as amended, wherever 
such provisions are applicable and not in- 
consistent with the intent and purposes of 
this title; and 

“(b) the administrator is authorized to 
issue notes from time to time during the 
fiscal year 1951 for purchase by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in an amount not exceeding 
in the aggregate $100,000,000 for the purpose 
of allocating funds during such fiscal year 
to the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
for assistance to Spain on credit terms under 
the provisions of paragraph 2 of section 111 
(c) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended, to the extent applicable.” 


Mr. SREWSTER. Paragraph (b) of 
the amendment provides that— 


the administrator is authorized to issue notes 
from time to time during the fiscal year 1951 
nin an amount not exceeding in the 
aggregate $100,000,000 for the purpose of al- 
locating funds during such fiscal year to the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington for as- 
sistance to Spain on credit terms— 


I emphasize that aspect of the matter, 
as I think the Spanish Government and 
the Spanish people have one of the best 
records, so far as credit is concerned, of 
any of the existing governments of the 
world. Therefore, I think they are en- 
titled to consideration when the question 
of credit is involved. Paragraph (b) 
continues— 


under the provisions of paragraph 2 of section 
111 (e) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, to the extent applicable. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the provisions of section 111 (0 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended, may be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the provi- 
sions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


(e) (1) The Administrator may provide 
assistance for any participating country, in 
the form and under the procedures author- 
ized in subsections (a) and (b), respectively, 
of this section, through grants or upon pay- 
ment in cash, or on credit terms, or on such 
other terms of payment as he may find ap- 
propriate, including payment by the transfer 
to the United States (under such terms and in 
such quantities as may be agreed to between 
the Administrator and the participating 
country) of materials which are required by 
the United States as a result of deficiencies or 
potential deficiencies in its own resources. In 
determining whether such assistance shall be 
through grants or upon terms of payment, 
and in determining the terms of payment, 
he shall act in consultation with the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems, and the determina- 
tion whether or not a participating coun- 
try should be required to make payment 
for any assistance furnished to such country 
in furtherance of the purposes of this title, 
and the terms of such payment, if required, 
shall depend upon the character and pur- 
pose of the assistance and upon whether 
there is reasonable assurance of repayment 
considering the capacity of such country to 
make such payments without jeopardizing 
the accomplishment of the purposes of this 
title. 

(2) When it is determined that assistance 
should be extended under the provisions of 
this title on credit terms, the Administrator 
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shall allocate funds for the purpose to the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, which 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 
526), as amended, make and administer the 
credit on terms specified by the Administra- 
tor in consultation with the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems. The Administrator 
is authorized to issue notes from time to time 
for purchase by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in an amount not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate $1,000,000,000 (i) for the purpose of allo- 
cating funds to the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington under this paragraph during 
the period of 1 year following the date of 
enactment of this act and (ii) for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of para- 
graph (3) of subsection (b) of this section 
until all liabilities arising under guaranties 
made pursuant to such paragraph (3) have 
expired or have been discharged. Such notes 
shall be redeemable at the option of the 
Administrator before maturity in such man- 
ner as may be stipulated in such notes and 
shall have such maturity as may be deter- 
mined by the Administrator with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Each 
such note shall bear interest at a rate de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current average 
rate on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States as of the last day of 
the month preceding the issuance of the 
note. Payment under this paragraph of 
the purchase price of such notes and repay- 
ments thereof by the Administrator shall 
be treated as public-debt transactions of the 
United States. In allocating funds to the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington under 
this paragraph, the Administrator shall first 
utilize such funds realized from the sale of 
notes authorized by this paragraph as he 
determines to be available for this purpose, 
and when such funds are exhausted, or after 
the end of 1 year from the date of enactment 
of this act, whichever is earlier, he shall 
utilize any funds appropriated under this 
title. The Administrator shall make ad- 
vances to, or reimburse, the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for necessary admin- 
istrative expenses in connection with such 
credits. Credits made by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington with funds so allocated 
to it by the Administrator shall not be con- 
sidered in determining whether the Bank 
has outstanding at any one time loans and 
guaranties to the extent of the limitation 
imposed by section 7 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 529), as amended, 
Amounts received in repayment of principal 
and interest on any credits made under this 
paragraph shall be deposited into miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury: Provided, 
That, to the extent required for such pur- 
pose, amounts received in repayment of prin- 
cipal and interest on any credits made out 
of funds realized from the sale of notes au- 
thorized under this paragraph shall be de- 
posited into the Treasury for the purpose 
of the retirement of such notes. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Under the provi- 
sions of section 111 (c) of the act, the 
Administrator is authorized to proceed 
in this fashion for the assistance of 
countries for whom it was authorized, by 
the issuance of notes in an amount not 
exceeding $1,000,000,000. Our amend- 
ment would simply provide for a portion 
of that allocation, in the amount of 
$100,000,000, which might be used for the 
purpose of loans by the Export-Import 
Bank, on proper credit terms and secu- 
rity, to the Spanish Government or its 
designated nominee. I emphasize that 
because it does not have an impact upon 
the appropriation of funds under the 
bill. In other words, the amount au- 
thorized by the bill for the appropriation 
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of funds is in no way affected by the 
proposed authorization. It does not sub- 
tract from or add to the amount of that 
authorization contained in the bill, and 
will not affect any increases or reduc- 
tions which may be made in the amount 
of the proposed aid, nor will the other 
interested countries be concerned or af- 
fected in any way. The language of the 
amendment was drawn in such way as 
to meet that problem. 

It may well be asked, Why should con- 
sideration be given to Spain at this time? 
It is my information that our military 
authorities are entirely agreed upon the 
proposition that the Spanish penin- 
sula—the Iberian Peninsula, as it is com- 
monly known—is one of the more vital 
and critical areas of the world; and that 
in the event of any difficulties with any 
other power, such as now are freely be- 
ing discussed, it might well be one of the 
strategic spots in the world not only 
because of the fact that behind the 
Pyrenees there is the possibility of re- 
taining control for some time, but also 
because the Iberian Peninsula is obvi- 
ously—even to the layman, I think— 
recognized as the key to the Mediter- 
ranean. All our vast interests in Greece 
and Turkey, which have been recognized 
by the Greek and Turkish loans, and the 
vast ramifications of those interests in 
relation to the Mediterranean littoral 
generally, obviously revolve around con- 
trol of the Mediterranean, which clearly 
would be dominated from the Spanish 
territory. 

I do not suggest that the pending pro- 
posal involves any aspect of an arrange- 
ment or understanding in that respect. 
It simply puts the Spanish people in 
somewhat of a posture for recognizing 
that we are concerned with their prob- 
lems, as we are concerned with the prob- 
lems of the people of many other areas of 
the world. 

Certainly it is not only good business 
but good judgment, and very much in- 
volved with the vital interests of the 
United States of America, that we should 
have with Spain the cordial relationships 
which might well be calculated to be 
assisted by an action and a gesture of 
this character at this time. 

The history of the dealings of the 
United States with Spain has not been 
happy. Without undertaking to appor- 
tion the responsibility for that situation, 
it is regrettable that in the initial in- 
stance the normal diplomatic relations 
which long had prevailed were severed 
because of action in the United Nations; 
and that when the time came, a year 
ago, to consider whether or not the 
normal relations should be resumed, the 
United States refrained from expressing 
an opinion. We had been assured that it 
was the idea of the United States that 
we would normalize relations. Yet when 
the fateful hour arrived in the United 
Nations, our representatives stood mute; 
they neither voted “aye” or “no.” That 
was the action of our representatives 
there, those who represented the United 
States, the leader of world opinion, as 
we proudly like to call ourselves, and 
which, we think, in resources and in re- 
sponsibility for world leadership is 
vitally concerned with so directing its 
course that it shall earn the confidence 
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of all peoples who may be prepared not to 
submit to the dictatorship of Moscow. 
Yes, Mr. President, at that time our 
representatives in the United Nations 
stood mute. Certainly that was not 
exactly an heroic posture for a great na- 
tion which boasts of its responsibilities 
for world leadership. That action had 
most unfortunate implications. 

Since that time, to the very great 
gratification of those of us who long have 
felt that, from every aspect, the normal- 
ization of our relations with Spain was a 
well-warranted course in our own inter- 
est, our State Department, through the 
Secretary of State, announced in Janu- 
ary of this year that the United States 
was then prepared to support the nor- 
malization of diplomatic relations with 
Spain. The Secretary of State was frank 
enough in that statement to say that he 
recognized that the initial action of 
severing some portion of our diplomatic 
relations with Spain, by withdrawing our 
Ambassador, under the urging of the 
United Nations, was not wise, but was a 
mistake; that it was entered into with 
the idea that it might lead to a better 
state oi things, whereas the action had 
had the reverse effect, and had led, 
rather, to consolidating a position with 
which at that time our State Depart- 
ment and our Government were not in 
sympathy; and that it was high time 
that a change was made. The Secretary 
of State announced very definitely that 
at the next meeting of the United Na- 
tions, the Government of the United 
States were prepared to urge, sponsor, 
and support a resolution for the normal- 
ization of our diplomatic relations with 
Spain. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of very 
profound regret that in the very critical 
period in which we live, the gesture 
which we are now prepared to make 
has been so long delayed. The world is 
moving very rapidly. Time marches on, 
The entire situation in the world is de- 
teriorating with a rapidity which cer- 
tainly is a matter of vital concern to 
every American, as we are repeatedly 
assured. Here is a simple and definite 
step which involves as good a credit 
risk as any we have undertaken in the 
case of any of the other countries with 
whom we have had dealings. Certainly 
it does not involve any disparagement 
of our relations with any of our allies. 

Mr. President, we are aiding other 
European countries to the tune of many 
billion dollars, in total amount; and 
there is indication that we may increase 
to $15,000,000,000 the assistance going 
to them from us. Furthermore, during 
the war we gave them between $30,000,- 
000,000 and $40,000,000,000, and since 
the war we have furnished to various 
countries around the world from $20,- 
000,000,000 to 830,000,000, 000. So it 
seems to me rather indelicate that the 
suggestion should be made that some of 
those beneficiaries of our aid object to 
having us assist Spain. I had supposed 
that the orientation of our policy would 
at least permit us to do the things which 
in our judgment seemed best calculated 
to serve our interests and, as I conceive, 
the interests of the entire freedom-lov-. 
ing world, as well. 
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This amendment does not involve any 
conclusions as to the character of any 
governments upon the earth. We have 
an ambassador in Moscow; we have 
ambassadors in the countries behind 
the iron curtain; we are carrying on 
relations with Tito. I am sure there is 
some query as to the character of the 
governments which prevail in many of 
those countries. 

This amendment involves no historic 
determination as to whether we do or 
do not approve of all the acts—past, 
present, or prospective—of the govern- 
ment with whom we deal. To the con- 
trary, we simply ask the single question, 
Is this action calculated to help us 
achieve the great objective we have in 
mind, namely, some measure of success 
in fortifying the countries against the 
menace of communistic atheism which is 
threatening to engulf the world? 

The one thing upon which I think all 
of us can agree is that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has eliminated the Communist 
menace from its land. Without enter- 
ing into a discussion of how that has been 
done, the fact is that it has been 
achieved. That is the objective of our 
country, in turn, I am sure the one 
thing of which we can be perfectly cer- 
tain is that the Spanish Government is 
not likely to be an ally of a Soviet-domi- 
nated government unless the develop- 
ment of world events should make no 
other course possible. The Spaniards 
have endured many things. 

At this time their interests lie entirely 
in this direction. 

It seems to me that, as we consider 
the matter of foreign aid and the pos- 
sible granting of $3,000,000,000, which 
probably never will be returned, and as 
we consider the granting of aid to Korea, 
China, and Palestine, the proposed ac- 
tion of the Senate in recognizing the ad- 
visability of making a credit loan—that 
is all this amendment involves—to the 
Spanish Government at this time cannot 
be calculated to do other than to serve 
the major interests of the United States 
of America. It is upon that basis that I 
hope the Senate will give consideration 
to this matter, and will be disposed to 
support this amendment, which will sim- 
ply provide that up to $100,000,000 of 
credit by the Export-Import Bank may 
be extended to the Spanish Government 
under the direction of the Administrator 
of the European cooperation program. 

I shall not undertake, in the limited 
time which we have at our disposal, to 
discuss all aspects of this matter. Along 
with other Members of the Senate and 
House, during the past 2 years I have 
twice visited Spain to observe conditions 
at first hand. I have seen the very great 
need they have of some of the raw mate- 
rials which are in such abundant sup- 
ply here and which are so needed there. 
I went through the cotton mills at Bar- 
celona, which are crying out for assist- 
ance of this character. If an adequate 
amount of cotton were furnished, it 
would rehabilitate the entire economy 
of Spain, and would enable its people to 
establish themselves on a self-support- 
ing and self-respecting basis. Iam sure 
that such action cannot be calculated 
other than to serve the interests not only 
of America, but of the entire world. 
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One-third of the cotton we might supply 
them would, after it had been processed, 
serve to pay for the supplies we should 
furnish. The remaining two-thirds 
could be used in clothing the Spanish 
people. Certainly when we have vast 
supplies of cotton in our storehouses and 
know not what market we shall use, this 
proposal is not only a matter of good 
business, but is calculated to advance the 
interests of the United States in culti- 
vating that greater cordiality of relation- 
ship which is implicit in the statement 
of our Secretary of State that he is pre- 
pared now to recognize the error on our 
part and to support the normalizing of 
diplomatic relations with Spain. 

Nothing could be more helpful at this 
time, pending the meeting of the United 
Nations, than to say to the Spanish peo- 
Ple and the world that we are prepared 
to deal with them upon a responsible 
credit basis in order that their economy 
may become better established, in or- 
der that we may lay the foundation for 
other relationships which may well be 
calculated to serve the vital interests of 
this country, if we are really in earnest 
in believing that we are in danger of 
difficulty with the Soviet Republics and 
their associated powers. 

It is upon those grounds that I hope 
the Senate will give favorable considera- 
tion to the proposal of the Senator from 
Nevada and myself. I yield the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that I am in sympathy 
with giving some type of aid to Spain, I 
regret to find myself in opposition to 
this particular plan for aiding her. Like 
the senior Senator from Maine IMr. 
Brewster], I visited Spain last fall. 
While in Madrid, I made a point of dis- 
cussing the needs of Spain, first with 
the Minister of the Interior, and then 
with the Prime Minister. The Minister of 
the Interior explained to me their need 
of wheat, cotton, and machinery. There 
is no doubt about the fact that they need 
those materials, of which we have a sur- 
plus. 

I asked him, in the event we worked 
out some plan of rendering financial aid, 
whether the Spanish Government would 
be willing for us to exercise the same 
measure of inspection, direction, and 
control which was granted to us by the 
members of the OEEC in western Eu- 
rope. He said it would. Feeling that 
perhaps he did not have authority to 
speak for his Government, the follow- 
ing day, in a rather large group, with 
two newspapermen present, I made the 
same proposal to the Prime Minister. He 
publicly said it was correct that his Gov- 
ernment would in return for financial 
aid permit us to be assured that the aid 
would go where we intended it to go, for 
the industrial rehabilitation of Spain 
and for the relief of poverty and actual 
suffering among the poor people of 
Spain, of whom, unfortunately, there 
are entirely too man. 
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Mr. President, I feel that we were led 
into an error in agreeing to the resolu- 
tion adopted several years ago by the 
United Nations, refusing official recog- 
nition to the Spanish Government. Con- 
sequently, when our last Ambassador left 
Madrid, we did not replace him, although 
we have 92 members of our chancellory 
in Madrid, with no operating head. Pre- 
sumably, we are conducting normal trade 
and political relations with the Franco 
Government, But we do not have in our 
legation at Madrid a man who can dis- 
cuss our viewpoint at the same level with 
the Spanish official who would handle 
it on the part of his government. That, 
of course, is an unsatisfactory, unneces- 
sary arrangement. 

I was very much pleased to hear our 
distinguished Secretary of State say, not 
very long ago, that he favored sending 
an Ambassador to Spain. While I do 
not know what steps have been taken in 
the meantime to that end, I understand 
that the matter is being considered by 
the President, who is in charge of our 
foreign policy, and who has a perfect 
right, regardless of the resolution adopt- 
ed by the United Nations, to send an 
Ambassador. I have even heard men- 
tioned the names of one or two men who 
were under consideration for that post. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Very briefly. I 
have but a few moments. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
understand that the Secretary of State 
acted at the direction of the President 
in making his statement about normal- 
izing diplomatic relations with Spain 
and sending an Ambassador? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think that is cor- 
rect. I also want to say that if our aid 
to western Europe is designed in part to 
stem the tide of communism, certainly 
there is no country on the map as dis- 
played at the rear of the Senate Cham- 
ber which shows the countries we are 
aiding and where the main pressure of 
communism is felt, that is opposed any 
more strongly to communism than is 
Spain, The Spanish Government now 
has an army of 300,000 well-trained, 
well-equipped troops. I understand 
that, with adequate equipment, it could 
easily raise an army of a million troops. 
If we should be so unfortunate—which 
God forbid—as to get into an armed con- 
flict, it is certainly my honest opinion 
that the Spaniards would fight to the last 
drop of blood in defense of their country. 

I should like to say further, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that while Spain is relatively a 
poor country, the Spanish people have 
a very ancient and proud tradition. 
They are a proud people. They are a 
friendly people. They are a people of 
ancient skills. I learned when in Spain 
that the steel at Toledo is the equal of 
Damascus steel, famed through the cen- 
turies as the finest in the world. 

Those are preliminary observations 
that I wished to make. 

When I returned to Washington last 
January, I started to make some investi- 


~ gations with reference to how we could 
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best render aid to a nation which is un- 
usually friendly to us because of the kind 
treatment we extended to Spanish sol- 
diers at the end of the Spanish-American 
War. The Spanish people have not for- 
gotten that. They feel very friendly to 


us. I hold no brief for any dictator; I -= 


do not believe in dictatorships. I am 
not sponsoring the Franco regime by any 
stretch of the imagination. But it is 
quite inconsistent to send an ambassa- 
dor to Moscow or to any of the satellite 
countries, and then take the position 
that we cannot send one to another dic- 
tator country. I do not like dictator- 
ships, but, after all, it has been our for- 
eign policy that we shall not try to 
dictate the politics of any other nation. 
We leave it to the people of the nations 
to choose the kind of government they 
prefer. 

Returning to what I did during the 
past winter and spring, I had some con- 
ferences with representatives of the 
State Department, and I found them 
sympathetic. On the 14th of March I 
wrote a letter to the Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Jack K. McFall, regarding 
some plans to aid Spain, and on March 
22, 1950, I received the following letter 
from Mr. McFall: 

Marcu 22, 1950. 
The Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: Thank you for 
your letter of March 14 setting forth your 
views on our Spanish policy. I was very glad 
to have your opinions on the subject and 
have passed your letter on to other interested 
Officers of the Department. 

There are two points I should like to clear 
up in connection with your letter, since our 
economic policy may not have been perfectly 
clear to you. First, Spain is entirely free to 
apply to the Export-Import Bank, the normal 
channel for credit from the United States 
Government. Spanish applications for credit 
for specific projects will be considered in 
accordance with the bank’s normal proce- 
dures and on the same basis as those from 
any other country. Although Spaniards 
have talked with the bank and the procedure 
for project presentation has been explained 
to them, the Spanish Government has not 
yet availed itself of these facilities by pre- 
senting applications to the bank. 

Secondly, our economic policy is directed 
toward the positive objective of developing 
mutually beneficial economic relations be- 
tween the United States and Spain, and we 
believe that private business and banking ar- 
rangements and trade activities with Spain 
should be conducted on a free and normal 
basis. 

I have also received and read with inter- 
est your letter of March 15 suggesting that 
we exchange supplies from our surplus 
commodity stocks for Spanish strategic ma- 
terlals to be placed in our military stock 
pile. You will be interested to know that 
the Spaniards have, in the past, discussed 
the sale of strategic commodities with the 
stock-pile authoritics. It has not proved 
possible, however, to purchase Spanish ma- 
terials since they have either failed to meet 
the specifications of the Federal Supply 
Service or they have been priced above the 
level at which the FSS is authorized to pur- 
chase. Spanish export prices are often sub- 
stantially above competitive world mar- 
Ket prices, because the Spanish peseta is 
pegged above its free market value, a prob- 
lem to which you will have seen reference in 
the closing paragraph of the Secretary’s let- 
ter. A further is that the amount of 
strategic materials which Spain might be 
able to send us would probably be very 
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small in relation to Spanish needs for 
wheat and cotton. I have, nevertheless, 
asked our technical people to make a care- 
ful study of the poscibilities of doing some- 
thing along the lines you suggest. 
With best regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatn, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield five addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from Vir- 


ginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas. I did not know that 
the letter would take so long to read. 

I received another letter, which is 
very pertinent, I think. It is dated April 
21, 1950, and reads as follows: 

Aprit 21, 1950. 
The Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: The Depart- 
ment has received a reply from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with regard to the pro- 
posal for an exchange of Spanish strategic 
materials and American surplus agricultur- 
al cominodities, about which I wrote you 
most recently on April 7, 1950. 

The Price Support and Foreign Supply 
Branch, Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Department of Agriculture, the 
agency responsible for negotiating such ex- 
changes, has indicated that careful consid- 
eration will be given to any proposal di- 
rected toward such an exchange, whether it 
be presented by United States private enti- 
ties representing foreign commercial inter- 
ests or by a foreign government. It also 
pointed out that a list of strategic mate- 
rials currently being purchased, which is 
subject to continual change, may be ob- 
tained from the Strategic Materials Pur- 
chase Division of the Federal Supply Service. 

In the light of the Yoregoing, it appears 
that aside from business considerations such 
as price, specifications, and availability of 
materials, which presumably would have to 
be discussed by the entities handling the 
details of a specific exchange proposal, there 
are no obstacles to the formulation of spe- 
cific plans for a commodity interchange by 
appropriate official cgencies or private con- 
cerns, 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yotirs, 
Jack K. McFatn, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. President, that correspondence 
shows that I have been at work both on 
an Export-Import Bank loan and a 
change in our stock-piling program for 
the exchange of surplus agricultural 
products for strategic materials which 
we could get from Spain and put into 
our stock pile. 

I must say, Mr. President, that I think 
this proposal to amend the pending ECA 
bill is ill-advised. It requires taking 
away from western Europe $100,000,000, 
which has already been budgeted, be- 
cause I see nothing in the amendment 
which provides for a supplemental fund. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For 20 seconds. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We have taken 
nothing out by giving funds to Korea. 
The amendment would place Spain in 
the same position as Korea. We take 
nothing from the European budget. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The practical ef- 
fect would be to take it. 
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The second objection is that the first 
part of the amendment provides that we 
either force OEEC to accept Spain as a 
member of the European group of na- 
tions, or else, over their objections, and 
without requiring Spain to do what we 
are requiring the members of OEEC to 
do, let them have $100,000,000. Every- 
one knows that OEEQ is not going to 
agree to accept Spain. 

The next proposal is that the ECA Ad- 
ministrator turn over $100,000,000 to the 
Treasury Department, that the Treas- 
ury Department turn $100,000,000 over to 
the Export-Import Bank, and that that 
bank meke a loan, not according to Ex- 
Port-Import Bank rules, but according 
to ECA rules. There would be a 2 per- 
cent interest rate, and the loan would be 
made without any of the control which 
we are now exercising over all loans 
which ECA makes to OEEC countries. 

Under those considerations, as I have 
outlined the attitude of the State De- 
partment, they are willing to make an 
Export-Import Bank loan; they are will- 
ing that trade be on a normal basis; they 
are willing to work out any possible plan 
to exchange surplus farm commodities 
for strategic materials. 

I think we have shown a friendly at- 
titude toward Spain, but we certainly 
should not do violence, as I regard it, to 
our fundamental Marshall plan by an 
amendment of this kind which would 
certainly be very objectionable to the 
members of the OEEC. This action 
would be calculated to destroy the rela- 
tions which we have. I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
dealing with the subject matter em- 
braced within the amendment, I think 
it may be well for us to look at the map 
which is on the rear wall of the Senate 
Chamber. If we are serious, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about the North Atlantic Pact, if 
we are serious in appropriating nearly 
$15,000,000,000 for the military defense 
of the United States, if we are serious 
in sending arms and ammunition, air- 
planes, and other equipment of war to 
Europe, as we have been doing, if we 
are serious in taking Italy into the North 
Atlantic Pact, then we cannot, with an 
equal degree of seriousness, eliminate the 
Iberian Peninsul> standing at the very 
gateway of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The Iberian Peninsula consists of 
Spain, principally, and Portugal, two 
kindred nations, two civilized nations; 
Spain, with 24,000,009 civilized, God- 
fearing, Christian people, with a popu- . 
lation which has always fought against 
dictatorship and against communism, 
which has expelled communism from 
her borders, a friendly nation which has 
always looked to us with a friendly eye 
and with an open hand. So, if we are 
serious about the billions of dollars we 
are expending for the defense of Amer- 
ica against a common foe, if we are se- 
rious as to the military equipment we 
are sending abroad, we cannot overlook 
this strategic place which Spain occu- 
pies on the face of the map. Under the 
control of Spain is Gibraltar, and Gi- 
braltar controls the Mediterranean. If 
another country should control the Med- 
iterranean, it would control North Africa, 
and within a short time would control 
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the Suez Canal. Therefore, if that 
should happen, all the countries in the 
North Atlantic Pact, exclusive of Can- 
ada and the United States, would be 
surrounded by any enemy. 

So the spirit and the morale of the 
people located on this great peninsula, 
with its strategic position, cannot be 
lost sight of. If Spain had no army at 
all, if she was not a country with a mind 
to fight for her own liberties and her 
own freedoms, if she had not always 
been a country democratic in nature, the 
territory itself, with its population and 
the spirit of the population, must not 
bo overlooked, because the morale of the 
country, 24,000,000 strong, is indeed the 
outstanding item when we come to con- 
sider what is meant by the North At- 
lantic Pact. 

No one can consider the North At- 
lantic Pact and not look at Spain and 
see what its condition is. The very top 
men of the Army today, those who are 
planning strategy for the safety of the 
United States, are outspoken, if you 
please, in saying that Spain is indis- 
pensable to the success of the North At- 
lantic Pact. 

Spain is situated in the southwestern 
corner of Europe, which it links with 
Africa. Surrounded by the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic, it encompasses 
the Straits of Gibraltar, key to the Medi- 
terranean, and it is in a position to 
control all the east-west sea roads. 

Spain can be thought of as a gigantic 
flat-top of 195,000 square miles. Its sea- 
ccast is extremely broken up, offering 
first-class natural sea bases.. The Span- 
ish Navy has modern bases at Cartagena, 
Cadiz, and El Ferrol, on the Spanish 
mainland, and at Mahon, in the Balearic 
Islands, thus making possible the com- 
plete control of the western Mediter- 
ranean, The Canary Islands, Spanish 
territory in mid-Atlantic, astride two 
continents, is the kingpin of the sea 
roads linking Europe, Africa, and Amer- 
ica, and an ideal center for antisubma- 
rine activities. 

The Spanish borders are a guaranty 
of her. invulnerable military position. 
The border with Portugal makes up for 
its geographic weakness by its political 
necessity, which facilitates communica- 
tions between Spain and Portugal, joined 
by a treaty of friendship and enjoying 
most cordial relations. 

The border with France is a strong 
military line formed by the natural bar- 
rier of the Pyrenees that, in spite of its 
powerful defensive characteristics, per- 
mits, at the same time, offensive actions. 
Her mountainous, broken-up land offers 
excellent sites for antiaircraft defense 
centers. As for aerial navigation, the 
Spanish climate and meteorological con- 
ditions are unexcelled because the va- 
riety of conditions is such that Spain is 
never as a whole under the influence of 
bad weather. The several plateaus are 
matchless for installing big-sized air 
bases, especially in the inner zone, where 
right now there are some excellent air- 
fields. Furthermore, Spain has air bases 
on the Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, = 
in the Spanish protectorate of Morocco, 
Ifni, and Cabo Jubi, in west Africa, over 
the Atlantic, all in good condition at 
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present and susceptible of being enlarged 
if desired. 


HOW SPAIN IS INTERNALLY PROTECTED TODAY 


The Spanish Army has at present 400,- 
000 soldiers encadred in 30 divisions, 
with senior and junior officers who are 
war tested and perfectly trained. Im- 
mediate mobilization would put in the 
army 1,000,000 men, and, if necessary, 
3,000,000 could be drafted. Its most 
urgent needs are improvement of in- 
terior communications, especially rail- 
roads, modern armor and signal corps, 
and electronic material. As a whole, the 
military importance of Spain as a power 
factor in the over-all allied plans justifies 
any and all help. 

HER NAVY 


The naval policy of Spain has been 
that of stressing the importance of bases 
and training rather than building units 
that rapidly become obsolete. By Amer- 
ican standards, the tonnage of the Span- 
ish Navy is not great, but most of the 
fleet is made of small destroyers and fast 
units, a sizable part of which was built 
since the war, and very appropriate for 
antisubmarine warfare. The Spanish 
Navy has at present a roll of 22,000 train- 
ing men. 

AIR FORCE 

In “being” the Spanish Air Force has 

5 light bomber groups, 3 fighter groups, 


2 assault or very close tactical coopera- -~ 
tion groups, 4 all-purpose groups, and 


2 seaplanes, with a total of 350 aircraft. 

These figures are not very important if 
compared to the fact that Spain has at 
the present moment over 2,000 combat 
pilots aud all the necessary elements for 
swift enlarging of the air force. 

There are blueprints for 7 fighter 
groups with 500 aircraft; 3 assault groups 
with 220; special fighter group with 66; 3 
light bomber groups with 150; 1 air re- 
connaissance group with 48 aircraft. At 
this very moment the Spanish air force 
has 36 air bases perfectly equipped, 6 of 
them with runways suited for the most 
modern and powerful prototypes. The 
civilian international airports of Barajas, 
in Madrid, San Pablo, in Sevilla, and 
Muntadas in Prat, Barcelona, are the 
largest in Europe and are used by to- 
day’s air liners. y 

Mr. President, I mention these things 
because if we are serious, as I said before, 
with reference to the expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars to fortify and protect the 
North Atlantic Pact which we have en- 
tered into, if we are interested in our 
ally in the North Atlantic Pact in the 
heart of the Mediterranean, how can we 
ignore the morale of people who today 
are struggling for existence and who 
occupy this great peninsula which is the 
key to the Mediterranean? 

Last fall I traveled for 9 days through 
Spain. I traveled by automobile all the 
time so that I might see its people at 
the grass roots, if I may so express it, 
and so that I might understand what 
they were thinking of. All they are ask-= 
ing for is the opportunity to get credit = 


and to pay their debts, They are asking 


for no grants. They are asking for no 
gifts. They are asking for no aid save 
and except what they would pay back 
within the time that may be specified, 
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Let me say that history records that 
Spain has always paid her debts. 

What do we propose to do under this 
amendment? Today we have in the 
bulging warehouses of America, belong- 
ing to the United States, the following 
commodities, as indicated by an inven- 
tory of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration dated Vebruary 28, 1950: 


Cotton, upland, 3,646,272 bales. $613, 353, 057 


Wheat, 144,853,295 bushels.... 358, 042, 121 
Corn, 167,582,777 bushels_..-- 255, 733, 783 
Linseed oil, 421,577,441 pounds. 119, 649, 121 
Eggs, dried, 79,317,979 pounds. 101,361,973 
Flaxseed, 12,801,153 bushels... 31, 278, 225 
Butter, 92,796,783 pounds 57, 670, 108 
Beans, dry edible, 4,865,985 
hundredweight__.------.-. 43, 025, 268 
Milk, dried, 294,252,026 pounds. 37, 532, 538 
Barley, 25,079,381 bushels 36, 064, 035 
Wool, 35,427,479 pounds 27, 688, 394 
Rosin, 210,837,798 pounds 17, 145, 215 
Cottonseed, 199,479 tons 10, 327, 809 
Oats, 11,255,782 bushels 9, 772, 260 
Cheese, 24,805,653 pounds 8, 396, 935 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock, 56,058, 
Cables ME Sea aS 5, 914, 897 
Peanuts, shelled, 18,679,120 
De 2, 780, 289 
Grain sorghum, 2,073,245 hun- 
dred weight. 5, 853. 594 
Soybeans, 2,005,507 bushels 5, 055, 644 
Prunes, 35,326,345 pounds 3, 593, 150 
Raisins, 9,876,690 pounds 937, 061 
Turkeys, 3,380,079 pounds 1, 366, 923 
o ( eona 3, 923, 038 
r 1, 806, 365, 438 
Mr. President, all those commodities 


belong to the United States, because the 
United States loaned money on them, and 
those who had them and borrowed the 
money on them turned them over to the 
Government, and today the warehouses 
are bulging with these commodities. 
What does Spain want of us? Let us 
look over the record. Today Spain is 
asking, not for a gift, not for a grant. 
She wants to buy. She wants credit. 
She wants dollars with which to buy 
$10,000,000 worth of cotton, which is to- 
day bulging out of our warehouses, and 
is for sale, and should be sold and dis- 
posed of. She wants $10,000,000 worth 
of wheat, and we have wheat to sell and 
wheat to give away. She wants $3,000,-, 
000 worth of corn, and we have it. She 
wants flaxseed, peanuts, and soybeans, 
to the extent of $7,000,000 worth. She 
wants tobacco to the extent of two to 


three million dollars’ worth. Other com- 


modities that might be embraced within 
the $100,000,000 would consist of agri- 
cultural, mining and industrial-expan- 
sion implements, such as agricultural 
machinery. 

Mr. President, I went through the tex- 
tile mills of Spain. I saw a mill with 
2,000 spindles, with those on one side of 
& great room standing idle, and on the 
other side of the room a thousand spin- 
dles running. The superintendent said, 
“Tf I could only buy your cotton, I would 
put the other thousand spindles to work.” 

Mr. President, all through Spain we 
find the inclination and desire to apply. 
industry to the uses of peace. That is 
what Spain lives for. The preservation 
of civilization has been her goal. All 
the pending amendment would bring 
about would be to do for Spain what we 
are doing today for Korea, surrounded 
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as it is by communistic influences on 
every hand. All we ask by the amend- 
ment is the privilege of granting Spain 
credit, and Spain is indispensable, as the 
head of our armed services proclaimed, 
All we want is to grant Spain the chance 
to live and improve herself internally, 
and pay back her own debts, without the 
cost of a single sou marqué to this 
Government. 

Mr. President, I care not what the in- 
ternal government of Spain may be, or 
whether some people like Franco or do 
not like him, Spain has a population of 
24,000,000 God-fearing, liberty-loving, 
law-abiding citizens. The one country in 
all of Europe that has stifled commun- 
ism, with no excuses and no apologies, 
has been Spain. If we are really fighting 
communism, let us take into our alliance 
the people who have dealt with commu- 
nism, and have put it out of business. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will see fit to adopt the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
Senator from Nevada has 2 minutes left. 
The Senator from Texas has 44 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield the Senator 
5 minutes, with the reservation that pos- 
sibly I may yield him more later, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 
I believe that its adoption would seri- 
ously weaken, if not destroy, the great 
effort in which we are engaged, namely, 
to furnish assistance to the democratic 
nations of western Europe in their de- 
fense against the assaults of imperial- 
istic communism. With the coopera- 
tion of the democratic nations of west- 
ern Europe, we organized the great 
European recovery program 2 years ago. 
In my opinion, it has been greatly suc- 
cessful, and has done much to revive the 
economy of Europe. 

Mr. President, the European recovery 
program is a cooperative movement. Its 
whole success depends on the coopera- 
tion of the 16 nations which are serving 
as the bulwark in freedom's fight against 
totalitarianism. In my opinion it would 
be an affront, a deep affront, and deeply 
resented by the members of the OEEC, 
the democratic nations of western Eu- 
rope, if we now asked them to join with 
Spain—which, under the leadership of 
Generalissimo Franco, has not been a 
democratic nation—in a common effort 
to rehabilitate the economy of Europe for 
the benefit of the freedom-loving nations 
and peoples of the world. 

Mr. President, I believe that if we en- 
acted this amendment we would be ac- 
cused, and properly so, of that moral 
cynicism which we condemn so bitterly 
and so rightly in the Soviet Union. I 
think it would be an affront, too, to our 
friends of Latin America. They have 
asked to be included in the ECA, but we 
have explained to them that we could 
not do that. Now it is proposed that we 
join to our ranks of freedom-loving na- 
tions a country whose policies have been 
condemned and disavowed by many of 
— democratic nations of Latin Amer- 
ca. 


How 
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Finally, Mr. President, we have boasted 
much of our desire to strengthen the 
United Nations. I am in full agreement 
with that purpose, because I still believe, 
in spite of disappointments, that the 
greatest hope of a freedom-loving world 
for peace and lasting security lies in 
the United Nations. By a vote of over 
two-thirds of the members of the United 
Nations it was determined that a recom- 
mendation be made to all the members 
of the United Nations to withdraw dip- 
lomatic representation from Spain, and 
to withhold financial assistance, Now it 
is proposed that by unilateral action we 
destroy and make futile a decision of 
the United Nations in which we ac- 
quiesced and even supported. 

Mr. President, I distrust and dislike 
Franco, because he is a leader of to- 
talitarianism which I abhor in any 
form. I am very willing to express my 
sentiments toward Franco here in pub- 
lic, but I want to emphasize that I ad- 
mire and have the deepest affection for 
the common people of Spain. I know 
many of them, I have worked with 
many of them. They are a fine people. 
But we are not going to help them by 
destroying the cooperative front which 
we have helped to build in Europe. 

As the Senator from Virginia has 
pointed out, if it is money that is re- 
quired—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield the Senator 
two additional minutes, 

Mr. LEHMAN. If it is a loan that is 
required by Spain, an application can be 
made to the Export-Import Bank here, 
That has been testified to by the State 
Department. Such a loan would be given 
due consideration. But to insert this 
amendment into the ECA bill, a man- 
date for a loan of $100,000,000 through 
the Export-Import Bank, does not make 
sense to me. That is contrary to what 
has been and is now the purpose of the 
European recovery program, and I hope 
very sincerely that the Members of the 
Senate will defeat the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from New York have any 
time left? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New York has one more 
minute left. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the Sen- 
ator is in error in saying that what the 
amendment provides is compulsory. The 
amendment simply authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator to do this. It is not com- 
pulsory. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I understand that, but 
in moral effect it is substantially a di- 
rective. I believe the Senator from 
Maine will agree that there is nothing 
in the world to stop Spain from making 
an application to the Export-Import 
Bank and receiving consideration on its 
application. Does not the Senator 
agree? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Adoption of the 
amendment will give Spain a little more 
encouragement. We have not been sure 
that the State Department has fully re- 
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covered from its former allergy to assist- 
ance to Spain. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The junior Senator 
from New York has more confidence in 
United States agencies, such as the State 
Department and the Export-Import 
Bank, than to have any doubt that they 
will at least give careful consideration 
to any application that may come before 
the bank. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Tuomas] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall support the stand taken by 
the chairman of the committee in re- 
gard to the pending amendment. I view 
the question from a parliamentary 
standpoint. First of all there is now in 
existence an economic recovery program, 
which has been consistently worked out 
with many nations on a cooperative basis. 
I for one should like to bear testimony on 
the floor of the Senate to the fact that 
practically every provision of the eco- 
nomic recovery legislation, from its very 
inception, has been debated in commit- 
tee, has been discussed time and time 
again, and that agreement has always 
been reached after certain compromises 
have been made. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
we have entered into a kind of part- 
nership with a certain number of na- 
tions of the world, to work in harmony, 
it seems to me to be entirely inconsistent 
with the very spirit and foundation of 
the economic recovery program which we 
have consistently tried to build up, now 
to take action upon a unilateral basis, 
entirely by ourselves, and especially 
without action on the problem having 
been taken by the committee. 

The word “cooperative” which is used 
in the European Cooperative Act, and 
referred to in connection with the pro- 
gram, is a word which signifies the sort 
of bipartisan cooperative spirit which 
the committee has shown whenever it 
has taken any action at all in regard to 
the European recovery program. The 
committee itself has known and con- 
tinues to know that adherence to the 
spirit of the program will bring about its 
ultimate success. If we fail to act in the 
true spirit of the recovery program we 
will weaken the program. If the spirit 
of the European recovery program is sac- 
rificed, the idea which it represents will 
be lost. 

In making that statement, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not criticize Members of the 
Senate who for one reason or another 
have endeavored to add provisions or 
take away provisions from the legisla- 
tion. They have the right to do what 
they think is for the best, and I welcome 
any suggestions or proposals. But when 
& proposal to bring in under the program 
a nation which has not heretofore been 
a party to it, in spite of the way in which 
the amendment is written, it becomes 
impossible for the committee to har- 
monize such a proposal with the purposes 
of the economic cooperation legislation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
ory THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 

eld. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
believe that by bringing Korea in under 
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its provisions we impaired the Economic 
Cooperation Act? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not believe we impaired it 
thereby. I think it was expressed in 
committee 

Mr. McCARRAN. How does the ac- 
tion with respect to Korea differ from 
the proposal now made? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. With respect 
to Korea it was stated in committee time 
and time again that it was an action 
outside the spirit of the program. I 
have already said we have done such 
things. But I know of no time when in 
committee a similar provision with re- 
spect to Spain has been discussed. As 
I stated, I am viewing the question from 
a parliamentary standpoint. If I may 
say so in passing—I do not wish to change 
my statement into an argument—if any- 
thing has been done which violates the 
spirit of the European recovery program 
it is the attaching to the legislation of 
provisions regarding the Far East, Ko- 
rea, and China, I think the spirit of the 
program has been violated by such ac- 
tions. 

I heartily agree with the position tak- 
en by the Senator from Nevada with re- 
spect to the military side of the ques- 
tion. The Senator has spoken about the 
value of the Iberian Peninsula in event 
of war. If war should come to us, of 
course Spain would be better as an ally 
than as an enemy. But we are not dis- 
cussing the possibility of war. We are 
discussing the spirit of the European re- 
covery program. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Gladly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
kindly tell me why we are appropriating 
$15,000,000,000 for military activities if 
we are not looking forward to war or to 
the defense of our country? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I accept the 
last statement wholly and completely. 
We are spending it for the defense of 
our country. What we have done re- 
specting the North Atlantic Pact, of 
course, has been done in harmony with 
the program for the defense of our coun- 
try. But I do not think the entire Eu- 
ropean recovery program is based upon 
the idea of war. I believe it is based 
upon the idea of preserving peace which 
the American Government itself has al- 
ways fostered in the development of the 
constitutional and economic factors 
which have contributed to the success of 
its governmental processes. I believe 
the European recovery program can be 
justified wholly and completely on a 
basis of peaceful development, and that 
we should not in any sense justify its 
existence as a defensive measure. I 
grant that some attempt has been made 
to justify it along that line. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 


been sending munitions of war to cer- 
tain European countries? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. We have been 
sending munitions of war to Europe in 
keeping with a pact which has been 
entezed into by several nations of the 


Mr. McCARRAN. Why then have we 


world. The answer I give illustrates 
completely the point I have made. What 
we have done has been done on a co- 
operative basis. No nation has been 
asked to cooperate unless it has wanted 
to do so. Spain has not been given that 
opportunity. The opportunity has not 
been given to her, primarily, because 
the nations of Europe have not wanted 
her to be given the opportunity, 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator does 
not say, does he, that we have been send- 
ing munitions of war to Europe as orna- 
ments? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. As orna- 
ments? No; but as defensive arma- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I hope the spirit of co- 
operation among the nations will spread, 
and that someday Spain will be united 
with other nations in a spirit of true 
cooperation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nevada has only 2 minutes 
left. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
from Nevada use the 2 minutes now? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No, Mr. President, 
Let the Senator from Texas use what- 
ever time he has left, and then I shall use 
my 2 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not going to 
permit the Senator from Nevada to close 
the debate. I will not do that. 

The PRESIDFNT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nevada has 2 minutes left. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was hoping he 
would use them now. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
from Texas use a part of the time he has 
remaining, and then he can close the 
debate? Ido not care about that. Let 
the Senator use a part of his time now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the 5 minutes of time which the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas, the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
has yielded me I should like to express 
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my opposition to the pending amend- ` 


ment to Senate bill 3304, which pertains 


to aid to Spain in the amount of $100,- ; 


000,000, in notes or loans, to be made to 
the Spanish Government under the rule 
of the dictator Franco. It appears to me 
that this would be a most unwise decision 
on the part of our Government. I think 
it is important that we understand the 
political complexities of the problem in 
international relations on the European 
Continent. 

The democracies of Europe that we are 
aiding, and the friendly countries which 
we are aiding under the Marshall plan, 
look upon Franco and his Government as 
an example of dictatorship. It does not 
seem to me that the way to fight for free- 
dom and peace and democracy against 
communism is to aid a system which has 
within itself the essentials and the quali- 
ties of totalitarian dictatorship. 

The argument that this request for 
$100,000,000 loan is for the Spanish peo- 
plt just does not face up to the facts of 
Spanish politics. 


tator; Franco does not permit free elec- 
tions. The Spanish people have no voice 
in the Government of Spain. The way 
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Franco wants this - 
money; Franco came to power as a dic- ` 
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to help the Spanish people is to help’ 
them get rid of Franco. The Spanish 
people want freedom. The Spanish peo-, 
ple are a brave, God-loving, Christian 
people. Freedom for Spain should be 
our goal. Freedom is impossible under 
dictatorship, be that dictatorship Fascist 
Franco or Communist Stalin. 

The Franco Government is in desper- 
ate need of this loan and credits from our 
Government.. As a matter of fact, it has 
been reported in such newspapers as the 
New York Times, the New York Herald 
Tribune, and others, that the Franco 
regime has repeatedly said to those in 
the Army, to those in business in Spain, 
that very shortly financial aid would be 
forthcoming from the United States. It 
is in this manner that Franco has main- 
tained support of the Army heads end 
financial and business interests. 

Mr. President, it has been my privé: 
lege to meet with some of the representa- 
tives of the provinces of Spain, repre- 
sentatives who have come to the city of 
Washington, persons who represent the 
Christian democratic trade-union move- 
ments, who represent the Catholic reli- 
gious faith, who are anti-Communist, 
who are prodemocratic. The report of 
every one of those representatives is that 
for the United States of America to give 
aid to Franco would be for it to give aid 
and comfort to communism all over Eu- 
rope; that for the United States of 
America to give aid to Franco at this 
time would be merely to hold him in 
power at a period in history when it is 
possible that the Spanish people, a be-' 
loved and a great people, may be able to 
lift from themselves this burden and this 
yoke of dictatorship. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FER- 
cuson in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Maine? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Were the RRE, 
to whom the Senator has referred asso- 
ciated with the so-called Spanish Goy- 
ernment in exile? { 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. One of them 
was one of the great trade-union leaders 
of the Basque, a prominent layman in 
the Catholic Church of his country, an 
eminent political leader, the president, 
I believe, or the leader of his province. 
Only recently he was here at the United 
States Senate, and had an opportunity p 
dine with us. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the Senator from: 
Minnesota familiar with the activities of 
the Spanish Government in exile? i 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ihave not tried to 
keep track of any of the governments in 
exile. I simply have a deep conviction 
that Franco is a dictator. Franco has 
denied that right of habeas corpus; 
Franco has denied the right of free 
speech, free press, and freedom of asso- 
ciation, yes, Franco has denied the free- 
dom of speech, freedom of political ac- 
tion and religious liberty. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
have but 5 minutes, and I wish to use 
that time for the purpose for which it 
was allotted to me. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I shall give the 
Senator 2 minutes more, if he wishes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
prior to and during World War II, Franco 
saw fit to praise Hitler and to give his 
allegiance to help destroy the offensive 
which was being made in an effort to 
liberate Europe. 

Franco has never been a political 
friend of the United States of America or 
of our allies in the Atlantic Pact. I wish 
to point out that at the time of Hitler’s 
aggression in Europe, Franco was one of 
the first to send telegrams of rejoicing 
and congratulations. He did the same in 
the case of the Vichy government of 
France during World War II, and the 
Japanese puppet government of the Phil- 
ippines after the fall of Manila in 1942. 

But, Mr. President, even more than 
that—for that is the history of yester- 
day—the fact is that the Franco govern- 
ment stands as a symbol of the Fascist 
reactionary and the antidemocratic ele- 
ments in Europe. 

To aid Franco would merely be to say 
to the French Social Democrats, to the 
French Christian Democrats, to the peo- 
ple of Belgium, to the people of the 
Netherlands, to the Scandinavian people, 
to the people of England—people who are 
our friends—that we have forgotten our 
commitments to the principles of politi- 
cal liberty and democracy for which we 
are supposed to be working and fighting 
in the cold war. 

Mr. President, I have heard many ar- 
guments to the effect that we will need 
Spain as an ally. I wish to make it very 
clear that if we need Spain as an ally, 
believe me, Mr. President, Spain will 
need us. If Franco is as violently anti- 
Communist as he says he is, it will not 
require a loan from the United States of 
America to bolster his convictions. We 
cannot buy convictions. I assume that 
his convictions of anticommunism are 
sincere. However, in this day and age it 
is not enough simply to be anti-Com- 
munist; it is just as important to be pro- 
democratic, profreedom. 

There are people who are anti-Com- 
munist; but in the process of being anti- 
Communist, they are not for the eman- 
cipation of their own people and the lib- 
erties of their own people. Hitler was 
anti-Communist. Does that, or should 
it, therefore, mean that Hitler was a de- 
sirable ally—a friend worthy of help? Of 
course not. 

So, Mr. President, without making any 
further remarks, I simply say that inas- 
much as the Government of the United 
States is in a cold war which has great 
psychological effects—and its psycho- 
logical effects are almost as important as 
the financial, political, and economic 
aspects—it would be a singular tragedy. 


for the Government of the United States, 


which is talking in terms of peace and 
freedom and liberty, and is saying that 
it is fighting the cold war not just against 


communism, but for democracy to give 
financial aid and assistance to a dicta- 


torial regime which in past years has 
seen fit to ridicule democracy, has seen 
fit to praise Hitler, has denied freedom 
and liberty to his own people, and has 
seen fit to rebuke democratic standards, 
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wherever that regime or its leader found 
an opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas for yielding time to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier in the day, when 
discussing the McCarran-Brewster 
amendment, I had intended to ask unan- 
imous consent to have a statement 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. I now send it to the desk and 
ask that it be incorporated at that point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Because of this Nation’s leadership of the 
democratic world in this mid-century period, 
the problem of our relations with Spain as- 
sumes an especial significance. 

We share the faith and conviction that our, 
world is not yet condemned to the fatal 
choice between fascism and communism. 
This is the clear and deeply felt faith and 
conviction of millions of men and women 
throughout the world without whose adher- 
ence to our domocratic cause the defense of 
free institutions cannot be won. 

It is therefore imperative that the issues 
involved in our relations with Spain be 
clearly understood by Americans. For those 
who believe that our policies must be based 
on careful analysis and concrete facts, we 
recommend this question-and-answer memo- 
randum which has been prepared by Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 


Americans are up against the Spanish 
question again. Who brought it up? Fran- 
cisco Franco brought it up. He and his gov- 
ernment in Spain want help from the United 
States. To provide thinking Americans with 
the background necessary to judge the 
Franco government’s request for American 
assistance, here are the outstanding ques- 
tions involved: 

What does Franco want from Americans? 

He wants the United States Government 
to send an ambassador to Spain, with or 
without United Nations approval. He wants 
the United States Government to sponsor his 
dictatorship as a member of the Atlantic 
Pact and of western union. Most of all, he 
wants American dollars, the dollars we pay 
in taxes, to keep his regime going in Spain. 

Is Franco in trouble? 

Yes, he is in serious trouble. His govern- 
ment is nearly broke. It has only about 
$85,000,000 in gold. Franco's government 
wants to borrow at least $400,000,000 from 
the United States and, to keep going, will 
need at least $1,450,000,000 over the next 4 
years, according to the figures published by 
the Urquijo Bank, a Madrid bank which has 
supported Franco. Needless to say, Franco 
will be glad to get any American loan, how- 
ever small, to convince people in Spain and 
elsewhere that the United States is support- 
ing his government. 

Does friendship with Franco fit into our 
foreign policy? 

No; it does not. The United States is 
spending billions in western Europe to build 
up the resistance of democratic countries to 
the spread of communism. American as- 
sistance to Franco Spain would, on the con- 


trary, be of great assistance to Moscow propa- 


gandists who are trying to convince the rest 
ol the world that Americans are supporting 
dictatorships like Franco Spain and care 
ee about democracy in Europe or else- 
where. 
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Is aid to Franco likely to become American 
policy? 

It is very possible unless the issues are 
made clear and are understood. Secretary 
Acheson’s latest statement on Spain, while 
condemning the lack of democratic freedom 
in Spain under Franco, is not clear on this 
point. 

Is Franco anti-Communist? 

Yes. 

Then why not accept Franco as our ally? 

The American Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, answered that question on May 11, 
1949. He said that the Franco government 
in Spain denies four basic rights to the Span- 
ish people—the right of individual liberty 
and the writ of habeas corpus, the right of 
trial by jury, the right of religious liberty, 
and the right of free association in political, 
trade union, and benevolent activities. He 
said: “These certain fundamental basic rights 
of the individual which make the difference 
between what we will call free Europe and 
the fron-curtain countries—these rights do 
not exist in Spain and the Spanish people 
are prevented from enjoying them by action 
of the Spanish Government.” In his latest 
statement on Spain, Secretary Acheson ex- 
plained why Spain under Franco was not an 
acceptable ally for the western alliance. He 
said the alliance “is not merely a negative 
reaction to communism. It is, rather, a posi- 
tive program to support and to strengthen 
democratic freedoms, politically, economie 
cally and militarily. In that context, the par- 
ticipation of the present Spanish Govern- 
ment, unless and until there has been some 
indication of evolution toward more demo- 
cratic government in Spain, would weaken 
rather than strengthen the collective effort 
to safeguard and strengthen democracy.” 1 

We are lending money to Tito’s dictator- 
ship in Yugoslavia—why not money to Franco 
Spain? 4 

By helping Tito we are hurting Russia. 
Tito is showing Communists that they do not 
need to obey Moscow. If we helped Franco 
Spain, we would hurt nobody but ourselves 
and the Spanish people. We would lose 
friends and influence throughout the demo- 
cratic world. We would, therefore, help 
Russia. 

We recognize Russia, why not recognize 
Franco Spain? i 

We do recognize Franco Spain. We have 
an Embassy and consulates in Spain. We 
do not have an Ambassador in Spain be- 
cause, in 1946, the United Nations Assem- 
bly passed a resolution asking its members 
to withdraw their chiefs of mission from 
Spain until the Franco government is 
changed. That resolution is still on the 
books of the UN and, as long as we are mem- 
bers of the UN, we are bound by it until it is 
removed from the record, : 

What happens if the UN ban is lifted? 

First, the United States will be free to send 
an Ambassador to Franco. This, in itself, 
might not be so important if it were not for 
the fact that Franco thereby gains prestige. 
In addition, another part of the UN reso- 
lution bans Franco from membership in the 
specialized agencies of the UN. If this ban 
is removed, Franco will be in a position to 
seek membership in, and assistance from, 
such organizations as the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. Franco wants 
United States support to get dollar loans 
and other assistance; that is his real ob- 
jective. 

Is the United Nations resolution the only 
reason we should not help Franco? 

No, indeed. There are lots of other reas- 
ons—economic, military, and political. 

What are the economic objections? 

For one thing, apart from all other consid« 
erations, Franco is a bad risk. His govern- 
ment is riddled with corruption which has 
sapped the country’s economic strength. 
Farm production in Spain for the years from 
1940 through 1948 has averaged only 65 per- 
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cent of farm production averages from 1920 
through 1935. Industrial activity in Spain, 
according to the Foreign Policy Asscciation, 
is below the levels of the years 1922-26. 
National income has declined steadily under 
Franco. According to the Franco govern- 
ment’s own figures, based on official prices, 
the cost of living in Spain is about six times 
as high as in 1936, but the workers’ take- 
home pay has only doubled. The govern- 
ment's budget takes about 26 percent of in- 
come, and, in addition, estimates of the 
amount of national income absorbed by offi- 
cial graft and corruption range from 10 to 
15 percent. Thus, the government’s total 
drain on national income comes close to 40 
percent. Franco Spain is a poor risk for a 
loan. 

Is Franco getting dollar loans from pri- 
vate bankers? 

Yes; he obtained one private loan last 
year. The Chase National Bank loaned him 
$25,000,000, but only after the Franco Gov- 
ernment had deposited more than $25,000,- 
000 worth of gold in London as collateral to 
cover not only the principal but also the in- 
terest. Franco could have sold the gold, 
of course, but he preferred to make a loan 
with an American bank, hoping that the 
terms would remain secret and that it would 
improve his chances of getting other loans. 
But no bankers so far have been willing to 
lend him dollars without 109 percent col- 
lateral. 

Is there a ban on private loans to Franco? 

No; but he can't find a banker willing to 
take the risk. That is why he wants a 
United States Government loan. 

Isn’t Franco Spain making any money in 
trade? 

No. Under Franco, Spain has a growing 
trade deficit with the rest of the world. In 
1948 the deficit was $68,000,000; final figures 
for 1949 will probably show a larger deficit. 

Is the United States losing its trade with 
Spain to other countries? 

On the contrary, the United States is buy- 
ing a greater portion of Spain's total ex- 
ports than usual. The total volume, of 
course, is smaller. In 1934, the United 
States bought less than 9 percent of Spain's 
exports; Britain bought 23 percent; France 
bought 11 percent; and 4 percent of Spain's 
exports went to her colonies. In 1948, the 
United States share of Spanish exports was 
up to 9.5 percent, while Britain bought only 
14 percent of the total, and the French share 
of Spanish exports was down to 342 percent. 
And Spain now is forced to sell 26 percent 
of her exports to her colonies, 

What about United States sales to Spain? 

Spanish purchases in the United States 
have been limited to what she can finance 
from current earnings. This means that 
United States sales to Spain are about half 
what they were in 1947, but the same drop 
has occurred in British and French sales to 
Spain. 

What raw materials or goods do we need 
from Spain that we cannot get from friendly 
countries? 

None. Cork, olives, mercury, in fact all 
the things which Spain sells to the United 
States, now can be bought at about the same 
price or cheaper elsewhere. 

Have other countries given Spain loans or 
credits? 

Yes. Franco has been friendly in the past 
with President Juan Peron of Argentina. 
Not long ago Argentina gave Spain the biggest 
loan and credit in Argentine history, but 
recently Argentina has refused to make de- 
liveries to Spain until the Spanish Govern- 
ment catches up on deliveries to Argentina, 
now hundreds of millions of dollars in 
arrears. Some other eountries, notably Brit- 
ain, have granted trade credits to Franco 
Spain, but all these are tied to the delivery 
of Spanish goods on trade account, year by 
year. Franco has not been able to get the 
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kind of loans he needs to keep h's govern- 
ment going. 

Is he counting on a United States loan? 

He certainly is. Spanish businessmen and 
bankers who once supported Franco because 
he enabled them to make big profits now are 
anxious to get him out of office. A lot of 
them feel that Spain will not be able to 
borrow the money it needs as long as Franco 
is in power. But Franco tells them to wait 
he says he can get American aid in time to 
shore up his government. 

Won't United States help to Franco feed 
hungry Spaniards? 

Very little American aid would reach poor 
Spaniards if handed over to the Franco gov- 
ernment. Franco Spain made a lot of money 
during the World War and Franco’s friends 
made big fortunes, but the standard of living 
of the Spanish worker became progressively 
worse, not better. The Associated Press re- 
ported from Madrid on February 21, 1949, 
that economic conditions for the working 
man in Madrid were “the toughest in Europe, 
not excepting the countries behind the iron 
curtain.” Under Franco, Spain is a rich 
man's country. If we want to get American 
food to hungry Spaniards it can be done 
only by having an American organization— 
like CARE or the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quaker)—distribute the food 
directly to the Spaniards who need it, not to 
the Falange Party. 

What about the military considerations— 
doesn’t Franco have a big army? 

Yes; but it’s the kind of army designed 
to run a police state, not an army that could 
fight abroad. There are about 300,000 men 
in the Spanish Army, with an ill-assorted 
collection of Nazi German and Fascist Ital- 
ian arms sent to Franco by his allies during 
the Spanish Civil War. The Spanish Air 
Force has 4,400 officers and 35,000 enlisted 
men, but only 350, aircraft of German and 
Italian origin, most of them obsolete. In the 
Spanish Navy there are 5 cruisers and about 
70 other craft. All the warships lack radar 
and fire-control equipment. Franco hasn't 
much to show for the $5,400,000,000 he has 
spent on the armed forces since 1939—much 
of the money went down the rat hole of 
military graft. 

Wouldn't Spaniards be useful in a war be- 
tween the west and Russia? 

Perhaps, if the United States spent about 
$1,000,000,000 in Spain rebuilding the coun- 
try's roads and railroads and arming Span- 
ish soldiers. But it must be remembered 
that most of the Spanish people fought 
against Franco, not for him, in the civil war. 
That civil war ended 10 years ago, but it 
still isn’t safe to travel through the moun- 
tain regions of Spain at night. 

Is the Spanish underground opposing 
Franco really strong? 

In numbers, yes; in military strength, no. 
Ten years of a police-state dictatorship with 
thousands of executions and hundreds of 
thousands kept in prisons for a good part of 
that time have discouraged active opposi- 
tion to Franco. But if there were war be- 
tween the west and Russia, and if the United 
States tried to use Spain and Franco as 
an ally, hundreds of thousands of Spaniards 
would prefer to fight against Franco than 
for him. Don’t forget the German experi- 
ence in Yugoslavia during the Second World 
War—they tried to use an unpopular dic- 
tatorship as an ally and they spent a lot of 
their strength in Yugoslavia fighting off 
guerrillas. In a war under Franco there 
would be plenty of guerrillas in Spain. 

Wouldn’t Spain provide useful air bases 
against a Russian invasion of western Eu- 
rope? 

Air bases in friendly countries like Nor- 
way, the British Isles, north Africa, and 
Turkey are closer to the targets our aviation 
would want to reach. If the Russians 
smashed through the western Europe de- 
fenses from the Rhine and the Po to the 
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Pyrenees they wouldn't be likely to stop 
there. What is more, the people at both 
ends of he Pyrenees, the strongly anti-Com- 
munist Basques and Catalans, fought Franco 
in the civil war. 

If we didn't help Franco, would he join the 
Russians? 

No. Don't forget that Franco did every- 
thing he could short of war to help Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy beat the United 
Nations, including Russia. If he couldn't 
stay neutral in a war he would want to be on 
our side because he has no place else to go. 

Won't the Communists take over in Spain 
if Franco goes? 

No. The Spanish Communist Party is very 
weak in Spain and has always been weak 
save during the civil war when Russia alone 
sent help to the Spanish Republic after Ger- 
many and Italy helped Franco. There is 
little or no Communist influence in the 
Spanish underground today, although 
Franco, of course, calls all his enemies in 
Spain Communists. The only chance the 
Communists have in Spain is that the United 
States will make an alliance with Franco, 
thus showing Spaniards that they can get 
rid of Franco only by joining the Commu- 
nists. 

Is the opposition to Franco in Spain anti- 
Ce*holic? 

Not at all. Almost all Spaniards are Cath- 
Olics, including Franco’s opponents inside 
Spain—among them the Basques, many of 
whose priests were jailed by Franco after the 
civil war. The strongest alliance against 
Franco, an alliance of Monarchists and dem- 
ocratic parties, is composed predominantly 
of Catholics, 

What about the Catholics outside Spain, 
how do they feel about Franco? 

Almost all the Catholic political parties 
which support the anti-Communist govern- 
ments of western Europe have condemned 
the Franco government. For example, Gas- 
ton Tessier, president both of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Christian Unions 
and the French Confederation, its largest 
affiliate, said recently: “Since its foundation 
in 1919, the International Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions has always opposed 
all forms of dictatorship, whether those of 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, or Franco.” A 
Catholic priest, Father Cary-Elwes, said in 
the London Spectator, October 7, 1949: “If 
we help Franco we support a dictator and 
so increase the chance of communism after 
him.” 

How does labor as a whole feel about 
Franco? 

The best answer to that is to quote from a 
resolution of the recent Congress of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions—the anti-Communist unions of the 
world, including the CIO and AFL. This 
congress unanimously passed a resolution 
urging that Franco Spain not be included 
as a partner of the democracies of the world, 
and added: “This Congress goes on record 
as opposing the granting of any assistance 
to Spain until such time as democracy and 
full trade-union rights have been restored 
and the workers are once more able to make 
their contribution to the country’s recovery.” 

Are the Russians trying to keep us from 
making friends with Franco? 

No. On the contrary, the Russians are 
doing everything they can to make the rest 
of the world think we already are allied with 
Franco. Radio Moscow talks about this al- 
most every day in radio broadcasts to west- 
ern Europe in every language. For example, 
on September 28, 1949, Radio Moscow said: 
“In exchange for the complete handing over 
of Spain, Franco is granted the help of 
United States imperialism so as to avoid the 
complete collapse of his tyranny. This is 
nothing new. It is the direction taken by 
United States postwar policy, directed to pro- 
tecting the fascist and antidemocratic re- 
gimes throughout the world.” That's the 
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Moscow line. In the UN, the Russians 
and their satellites frequently make the 
most extreme proposals on Spain with the 
sole purpose of forcing the United States and 
other democracies to vote against them— 
thus appearing to be for Franco. You can 
see how pleased these propagandists would 
be if we really did line up with Franco. 

Why do the Russians want to show we are 
friendly with Franco? 

In order to break up the alliance between 
the United States and the democratic forces 
of western Europe. 

Why do western Europeans dislike Franco? 

Again, Secretary Acheson gave the best 
answer to that question when he said re- 
cently: “The Franco Government was one 
which was established with the active sup- 
port, and only with the active support, of 
Hitler and Mussolini. A government was 
established in Spain which was patterned 
on the regimes in Italy and in Germany and 
was, and is, a Fascist Government and a dic- 
tatorship.” Western Europeans who live 
next door to Spain feel very strongly about 
Franco; their governments even asked that 
Franco be specifically banned from member- 
ship in the United Nations as long as the 
Franco Government remains in power. 

Do the Latin Americans like Franco? 

Some of them, yes; notably the Latin 
American dictators. If these totalitarian 
“strong men” are able to claim that the 
United States, by helping Franco, has gone 
over to their side, the democratic forces in 
Latin America would suffer a devastating blow 
and the prestige of American democracy 
would sink to its lowest level. An example 
of the anti-Franco feeling in Latin America 
was the strong resolution unanimously 
adopted last September at the Havana con- 
vention of the Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers representing strong pro-demo- 
cratic and anti-Communist labor in all Latin- 
American countries. 

Is there really a chance that Franco will 
be forced out soon? 

Yes; there is. He is running out of money 
and his own allies are deserting him. Both 
big business and the army in Spain want to 
halt the steady deterioration of the 8 
economy and they see no chance of doing it 
as long as Franco remains in power. With- 
out such support, Franco can’t last much 
longer—uniless, of course, he is kept going by 


United States loans. That is why he is so - 


anxious to get United States help now. 

Who will succeed Franco if he goes? 

In Spain all parties to the alliance of the 
major political groups opposing Franco want 
a plebiscite to determine what kind of regime 
will follow. It may be a republican govern- 
ment; it may be a constitutional monarchy, 
Alternatives to a police state are not easy to 
see while the dictatorship is in power; the 
present democratic leaders of Germany and 
Italy were unknown when Hitler and Musso- 
lini ruled. Like the Spanish monarchy in 
1931, the Franco regime may end without 
bloodshed, provided, of course, that it is not 
kept in power indefinitely through American 
aid. 

So Pranco’s only hope of staying in power 
is help from the United States? 

Yes; that’s about it. His representatives 
are in Washington now, looking for a loan 
or any other help they can get from Congress 
or any United States Government agency. 

Who is Franco’s chief lobbyist for American 
aid? 

Jose Felix de Lequerica, technically known 
as Inspector of Embassies. He spends much 
time in Washington, where only a few people 
know that he once gave the Japanese diplo- 
mats at Vichy, France, a banquet to celebrate 
the Japanese capture of Manila from United 
States forces in 1942. 

Speaking of Manila, what did Franco think 
of the Japanese puppet government there? 
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On the establishment of the quisling gov- 
ernment there in October 1943, Franco’s For- 
eign Minister, Count Jordana, sent most sin- 
cere sentiments * * * from the 
people” to the puppet president, Jose Laurel. 

LEST WE FORGET 

Said Franco to Hitler— 

On Hitler's fourth anniversary in power, 
January 30, 1937: “Fervent wishes that the 
great German people advance under the glo- 
rious emblem of the swastika. Heil Hitler!” 

On the occasion of Hitler’s annexation of 
Austria, March 23, 1938: “Greetings from the 
Spanish Nation in this solemn hour.” 

On the occasion of Hitler's conquest of 
Czechoslovakia, October 2, 1938: “Cordial 
congratulations.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the remarks of the Senator from 
Minnesota, let me say that I now hold 
in my hand what purports to be a true 
and correct copy of a letter signed by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, under date of 
November 4, 1942, on the letterhead of 
the White House. The letter reads as 
follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 4, 1942. 

DEAR GENERAL Franco: It is because your 
nation and mine are friends in the best sense 
of the word and because you and I are sin- 
cerely desirous of the continuation of that 
friendship for our mutual good that I want 
very simply to tell you of the compelling rea- 
sons that have forced me to send a powerful 
American military force to the assistance of 
the French possessions in north Africa, 

We have accurate information to the effect 
that Germany and Italy intend at an early 
date to occupy with military force French 
north Africa. 

With your wide military experience you 
will understand clearly that in the interests 
of the defense of both North America and 
South America it is essential that action be 
taken to prevent an Axis occupation of 
French Africa without delay. 

To provide for America’s defense I am 
sending a powerful army to French posses- 
sions and protectorates in north Africa with 
the sole purpose of preventing occupation 
by Germany and Italy and with the hope 
that these areas will not be devastated by 
the horror of war. 

I hope you will accept my full assurance 
that these moves are in no shape, manner, 
or form directed against the Government or 
people of Spain or Spanish Morocco or Span- 
ish territorles—metropolitan or overseas. I 
believe the Spanish Government and the 
Spanish people wish to maintain neutrality 
and to remain outside the war. Spain has 
nothing to fear from the United Nations, 


I am, my dear general, your sincere friend, 
FRANKLIN 


D. ROOSEVELT. 


(Nore.—This letter was written on the eve 
of the north African invasion, November 7, 
1942.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nevada has 
expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas; that is very kind of him. 

Mr. CONNALLY, It is hands across 
the sea. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let us go to lunch 
together. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, in the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Maine and 
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myself there is nothing which interferes 
in any sense of the word with the activi- 
ties of the Marshall plan. In the amend- 
ment there is nothing which at all cur- 
tails the success of the Marshall plan. 
If it were true that the amendment 
would interfere with the activities or 
curtail the suecess of the Marshall plan, 
then indeed the application of the very 
principle which we seek to apply to 
Korea would limit or interfere with the 
Marshall plan. However, it does not. 

More than that, Mr. President, having 
seen to it that Korea is taken care of, 
and realizing that we are spending bil- 
lions of dollars for the military defense 
of our own country, we cannot stand idly 
by and not help a nation of liberty-lov- 
ing, God-fearing people who want only 
to be assisted, who will pay us back for 
the assistance we shall give them, who 
wish to join with us if war or trouble 
arises—the only country in Europe, I 
say without fear of successful contra- 
diction, which has succeeded in conquer- 
ing and driving out communism. 

Senators may talk about Franco all 
they wish, but I am not going to bring 
Franco’s name into this argument, be- 
cause there are 24,000,000 human beings 
in Spain, and Franco is only one of them. 
If they wanted to oust Franco, they 
would have him out tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am sorry I can- 
not yield, the time is too limited. I am 
going to yield a little time to the Senator 
from Maine. 

If it were a question of giving some- 
thing to Spain, if it were a question of 
breaking up the administration of the 
ECA, if it were a question of impairing 
the efficiency of the Marshall plan, there 
might then be some argument against 
the pending amendment. But there is 
nothing in the amendment which would 
interfere with anything in the Marshall 
plan. Last December, Spain wanted to 
buy $50,000,000 worth of grain in this 
country. She wanted to get the credit 
from the Export-Import Bank. She was 
stopped in her effort, because the Ex- 
port-Import Bank refused the credit, for 
the reason that the State Department 
had put its thumb down on it. Today 
the Government’s warehouses are bulg- 
ing with grain which we cannot dispose 
of, and with cotton, which we cannot 
dispose of, and which Spain wants to buy 
and put to a beneficial use. Under such. 
circumstances, how can it be said that 
we should stand by and refuse fo assist a 
potential ally? I yield the remainder of 
my time, if I have any, to the Senator 
from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Could I have 2 
minutes? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Make it 3 minutes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas very much. I appre- 
ciate his courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to read a statement made by one 
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who served for a time as Ambassador to 
Spain, during the late unpleasantness. 
It seems to me it has a most. pertinent 
application. He states: 

Under Senor Lequerica, as under his prede- 
cessor Count Jordana, the Spanish Foreign 
Office, with the obvious approval of General 
Franco himself, granted us more favors than 
did any other neutral government, whether 


Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, or Portugal, . 


Not only did the Spanish Government pledge 
itself not to interfere in any way with our 
fateful landings and campaign in north 
Africa, not only did it assure us as early 
as February 1943 that it would join us in war 
if the Axis should attempt an invasion of 
Spain, not only did it permit us to use 
Spain as the base for invaluable espionage 
of Axis activities in France and the Mediter- 
ranean, it also accorded us important 
positive favors. It allowed us to get over 
1,200 American airmen safely across the pen- 
insula, without any internments. It per- 
mitted the transit and exit of over 25,000 
members of the French resistance movement 
as reinforcements for Allied armies in north 
Africa. It choked off export of strategic war 
materlals to Germany before any other neu- 
tral had done so. Spain, too, was the first 
country to conclude a permannet air agree- 
ment with us, and one whereby we were 
enabled to obtain landing rights for military 
as well as civilian planes. 

In the light of all such facts, it is simply 
hypocritical to countenance the notion that 
Spain has been hostile to us and should 
therefore be treated as a pariah among the 
nations. It certainly belies the solemn as- 
surances which President Roosevelt gave to 
General Franco in writing in November 1942. 


That has refence to the letter which 

the Senator from Nevada has just read. 
I submit that the idea that we should 
discriminate against Spain because of its 
record is not warranted by this plain 
statement of facts. 
» The further question of whether we 
approve or do not approve of things that 
have gone on in Spain seems to me ut- 
terly irrelevant, when the safety and 
security of our own country is vitally 
involved. As I understand, there is no 
question now except as to whether we 
should authorize the ECA Administrator 
todo whatis proposed. Weare told that 
the Export-Import Bank can do it today, 
We are assured that it will give sympa- 
thetic consideration, and that the Sen- 
ate of the United States by adopting 
this amendment would simply encourage 
the Export-Import Bank and the ECA 
Administrator to do a thing which ap- 
parently everyone recognizes is now in 
the interest of the safety and security 
of the United States of America. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very much regret that during the debate 
on this particular amendment the at- 
tendance of the Senate has been, I may 
say, so indifferent. I think Senators 
should be present in order to understand 
the issue. 

Mr. President, allow me to say that in 
opposing this amendment I am not fight- 
ing Spain. I have a very warm feeling 
for Spain, and I have conferred with the 
Spanish representatives who have been 
here from time to time with reference 
to a loan to Spain. In the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, when this ques- 
tion was voted on, I personally was op- 
posed to the resolution which was 
adopted. However, my delegation out- 
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voted me. The Secretary of State and 
others insisted that we vote not to re- 
turn a diplomatic representative to 
Spain, I expressed myself to the other 
members of the delegation to the effect 
that I thought we ought to have repre- 
sentation in Spain, not, to be sure, as a 
sop to Spain, not to please Spain or to 
court its favor, but that, in the interest 
of the United States, we should not dis- 
criminate against Spain, and should 
send an ambassador to Madrid. 

I approached the consideration of the 
pending amendment with no spirit of 
hostility or ill will toward Spain, but 
believing that it would be a serious in- 
terference with the principal purpose of 
the ECA in Europe and with the obliga- 
tions we have assumed under ECA, 

Turning to the amendment, it begins, 
not as a real amendment to the pending 
bill, but as follows: 

Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Spanish Aid Act of 1950.“ 


Mr. President, what has that to do 
with it? What has Spanish aid got to 
do with the principal purpose of the 
pending bill? Its principal purpose is 
to carry forward the ECA program and 
to make its benefits available. This 
would be a unilateral act. It would not 
require the consent or cooperation of 
any of the European countries who are 
members of OEEC, 

Let me suggest, Mr. President, that 
OEEC is not a one-way street, it is not 
a unilateral arrangement. Each of the 
OEEC members is required to sign a bi- 
lateral contract with the United States, 
assuming certain obligations and prom- 
ising the performance of certain things. 
That is the purpose of OEEC. It is a 
part.of the OEEC plan. But Spain will 
not have signed any bilateral agreement. 
Spain will have assumed no obligation 
except to repay the loan. This amend- 
ment, if agreed to, would inject an alien 
proposition into ECA and the European 
organization which would not be helpful. 
The ECA was organized with a definite 
and certain number of European coun- 
tries within its compass. Those coun- 
tries, as one of the conditions precedent 
to the creation of ECA, were required in 
turn to form an arrangement among 
themselves, which would be the OEEC, 
and the OEEC would undertake to carry 
out the policies of ECA. The members of 
OEEC, not merely by stump speeches, 
but formally and actually, would obli- 
gate themselves to the United States to 
do certain things. 

To bring Spain in on a unilateral basis, 
as here proposed, would be very offensive 
to a large number at least of the coun- 
tries which are now within the ECA pro- 
gram and which have assumed certain 
obligations and made certain promises. 
It wovld be tantamount to admitting a 
partner without the desire and consent 
of all the present partners. It would be 
admitting one to whose admittance many 
of the countries object. France, for ex- 
ample, would be displeased. The United 
Kingdom would be displeased. Certain 
of the Scandinavian countries would be 
displeased. Why should we do it, simply 
to satisfy certain elements at home and 
aroan who are insisting upon this propo- 
sition? 
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Mr. President, we have established ma- 
chinery for that very purpose. We have 
the Export-Import Bank. It was stated 
a while ago that Spain had applied to 
that bank for a loan, but without suc- 
cess. I deny that statement. I have in 
my hand a letter from the Department 
of State which says that the Department 
believes that is the normal channel of 
which the Spaniards have not yet availed 
themselves. ; 

It is true that certain of their repre- 
sentatives conferred with the Export- 
Import Bank, but my information is that 
the Spaniards have never made a formal 
application to the Export-Import Bank, 
seeking to bring themselves within the 
terms of the law. So they cannot say 
they have been refused. They were wel- 
comed here. The bank is open to them 
at this time. f 

This morning, Mr. President, I attend- 
ed a conference with the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State, 
and as a result of that conference—I shall 
not quote the words because I do not 
quote the President under such circum- 
stances—but after that conference it is 
my firm conviction that there would be 
no opposition on the part of either of 
those sources to a loan to Spain by the 
Export-Import Bank if Spain complies 
with the normal requirements of that 
bank. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I am happy to hear the 
very able and distinguished Senator from 
Texas make the statement which he has 
just made, because a number of us have 
been led to believe that Spain had been 
denied a loan from the Export-Import 
Bank. I know that I, as one Senator, 
shared the feeling that Spain should be 
granted a loan if it could put up the 
proper security. I definitely believe that 
Spain should be granted a loan through 
the proper channels, as any other nation 
may be granted a loan. 

So I am very happy that the very 
able Senator from Texas assures us that 
the President and the State Department 
would look in a friendly manner upon 
such an application ou the part of Spain 
to the Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Allow me to say to 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota that I am personally entirely agree- 
able to a Spanish loan if it complies with 
the regulations governing the Export- 
Import Bank, just as every other bor- 
rower must comply with such rules and 
regulations. Ihave no prejudice against 
Spain. When the resolution came be- 
fore the United Nations Council I op- 
posed it until I was overruled in my posi- 
tion by the other members of the delega- 
tion and had to vote contrariwise. The 
Secretary of State and the other mem- 
bers of the delegation insisted that I vote 
the other way. I was a servant of the 
delegation, and I finally voted for the 
resolution as it was adopted. But it 
did not represent my own views and con- 
victions. I could not see why we should 
not have an ambassador in Spain. We 
are cutting off our noses to spite some- 
one’s face when we refuse to send an 
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ambassador to a nation when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we should have an ambassa- 
dor there. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I can yield only 
briefly, for I have only 5 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator does not 

mean to infer, does he, that Spain has 
not been given an indication, certainly, 
by the Export-Import Bank that loans 
would not be made to her? The Sena- 
tor stated that Spain had never been 
denied a loan only because it had not 
made formal application. Was Spain 
not told that there would be no object 
in making an application? 
Mr. CONNALLY. No; I cannot say 
that. The Senator must have sources of 
information which are not available to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not know. That 
is my understanding. Apparently, I 
know as much about it as does the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Texas has not pretended to know. The 
Senator from New Hampshire rose and 
propounded an inquiry to the Senator 
from Texas, but he did not know, and I 
did not think he knew when he rose. I 
do not claim to know anything about it. 
I know that representatives of Spain— 
not official Government representatives, 
but financiers—were in America. I saw 
them. There was a luncheon at which 
we conferred about the matter, and I 
expressed the hope that they would see 
the Export-Import Bank and would 
comply with the rules of that bank and 
receive a loan. The Secretary of State 
says that they have not availed them- 
selves of the requirements of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
understand that the amendment would 
be mandatory, or would it leave them in 
the same position in which they are to- 
day? : 

Mr. CONNALLY. It would not be 
mandatory, except that it says that they 
must do it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I shall have to de- 
cline to yield further. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator made a 
statement 

Mr. CONNALLL. If the Senator 
from New Hampshire will bear with me 
a moment, I will explain it. If the Sen- 
ate should adopt this amendment, would 
not the Export-Import Bank have sense 
enough to know that we meant for them 
to make the loan? They would know we 
meant for them to make the loan, wheth- 
er it were a sound loan or not. They 
would take the recorded speech of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, read it 
over, and say, This man from New 
Hampshire is after us. We have got to 
make this loan.“ 

I discussed the question this morning 
with the President and with Mr. Ache- 
son, and as a result of the conference I 
believe that if Spain makes application 
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to the Export-Import Bank and com- 
plies with its regulations, there will be 
no objection to a loan. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have only a few 
seconds remaining, but I yield if the 
Senator will be quick. 

Mr. WHERRY. What the Senator 
has stated is exactly in contradiction of 
the position which the Secretary of State 
took before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee when he was asked the same ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know what 
happened at the meeting of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am telling the Sen- 
ator from Texas what happened there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am telling the 
Senator from Nebraska what I heard this 
morning. 

Mr. President, the question of Korea 
has been raised. That is a wholly dif- 
ferent question, involving a different 
area of the world. We have no con- 
tracts with Korea, but we have contracts 
with every nation in the ECA. They 
are bilateral contracts providing that 
they are to do certain things in com- 
pliance with our gifts and contributions 
to them. Those requirements are for 
our benefit as well as for theirs. I do 
not want to introduce into the plan and 
into the system something which is 
offensive to them, something they will 
not like, something which may lessen 
the enthusiasm and interest of those 
countries in carrying out the OEEO ob- 
ligations and promises to us. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not see fit to adopt this amendment. 
It is legislation. It starts out by saying, 
“This title may be cited as the Spanish 
Aid Act of 1950.” This bill is for the 
ECA, and carries it forward for another 
year, The amendment is not in accord- 
ance with the purpose of the bill; it in- 
troduces a new responsibility, putting on 
the ECA obligations and duties which 
do not belong to it under the law. If we 
adopt this amendment, some Senator 
may have an amendment similar to it, 
providing that “This may be cited as the 
aid act for Central and South America.” 

Why should we not aid them? They 
are at our very doorstep. They are our 
brothers. They received their inspira- 
tion for independence, freedom, and lib- 
erty from the American revolution. 
Yet we have not embraced them within 
the ECA; we have not embraced them 
within the OEEC, although we have had 
calis from those areas that they be in- 
cluded. But way should we include this 
new element? 

I hope Senators will vote against this 
amendment, because it is not in the 
interes’ of the bill. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CONNALLY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted in the RECORD, 
at the close of the remarks I made on the 
amendmer t which has just been voted 
on, a letter from the Secretary of State. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 25, 1950. 
The Honorable Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR CONNALLY: I am writing 
to you to express the views of the Department 
with respect to the proposed amendment to 


S. 3304, introduced by Senator McCarran on 


behalf of himself and -Senator BREWSTER, 
which provides for ECA assistance to Spain, 

Our basic objective with regard to Spain 
is its inclusion in the western European com- 
munity, but it seems unlikely that Spain will 
be accepted by a majority of its neighbors 
unless and until there is a perceptible evolu- 
tion toward dem cy within Spain. As I 
said in my letter to you of January 18, 1950, 
Spain’s entry into cooperative western Euro- 
pean projects is a matter that cannot be 
solved by us unilaterally but requires the 
cooperation of all parties, including Spain. 

In this connection, we believe that the 
western European countries should have the 
decisive voice as to whether Spain is to par- 
ticipate in projects such as the OEEC. A 
similar position was agreed upon on April 1. 
1948, by the conference committee of the two 
Houses of Congress on the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. In the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House, it was re- 
ported that “this enterprise is open to Spain 
whenever the participating countries desire 
to have Spain enter the partnership, Under 
the theory upon which the partnership has 
been launched and organized, the United 
States leaves to the participating govern- 
ments the initial decision on the admission 
of a new partner.” This principle was incor- 
porated in the convention establishing the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, signed by the participating coun- 
tries in Paris on April 16, 1948. Article 25 
of the convention provides that “any non- 
signatory European country may accede to it 
by notification addressed to the Government 
of the French Republic, and with the assent 
of the council of the organization.” 

I believe, therefore, that a congressional 
appropriation for Spain in the ERP frame- 
work, without the concurrence of the ERP 
countries, would jeopardize the program, 
It would not only violate the principle of 
joint responsibility but also would under- 
mine the concept that the ERP is a positive 
program to strengthen the forces of democ- 
racy in western Europe. Without exaggerat- 
ing the danger to our over-all policy, I think 
that such unilateral action would have seri- 
ously unfavorable repercussions in the OEEC 
countries as was the case with the O’Konski 
amendment in 1948. I believe this would be 
true regardless of whether the action was 
intended to bring Spain into the OEEC 
framework or merely to have the ECA handle 
the funds as it does in the case of Korea, It 
was in accordance with this principle that 
the Department opposed the amendment to 
the 1950 appropriation bill for the ECA 
offered by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which proposed that $50,000,000 be 
earmarked for use only for loan assistance 
to Spain. 

While we do not contemplate any special 
government-to-government loan arrange- 
ment to provide economic assistance to 
Spain, the normal channel for credit from 
the United States Government, namely the 
Export-Import Bank, is open to Spain on the 
same basis as any other country. The Span- 
iards have talked with the Bank concerning 
the procedure for applying for credit and 
are free at all times to apply for loans for 
specific projects in accordance with the 
Bank’s normal procedures. They have been 
informed of the Bank’s requirements with 
respect to the types of projects it considers 
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and the extent of justification of each project 
which is required. The Department believes 
that this normal channel, of which the 
Spaniards have not yet availed themselves, 
should be utilized for projects in Spain re- 
quiring financial assistance from the United 
States Government. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dean ACHESON, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
time has expired on the amendment, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


The 


Anderson Hickenlooper Malone 

Benton Hill Martin 

Brewster Holland Maybank 

Bricker Humphrey Millikin 

Bridges Hunt Mundt 

Butler Ives Neely 

Cain Jenner O'Conor 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, Robertson 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Russell 

Chavez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Connally Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Darby Knowland Sparkman 
Donnell Langer Stennis 

Douglas Leahy Taft 

Dworshak Lehman Taylor . 
Eastland Lodge Thomas, Okla, ` . 
Ecton Long Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Lucas Thye — 
Ferguson McCarran Tobey 

Flanders McCarthy Tydings 

George McClellan Wherry 

Green McFarland Wiley 

Gurney McKellar Williams 

Hayden McMahon Withers 
Hendrickson Magnuson Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] for himself and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr, President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 2, 
lire 6, it is proposed to strike out “$100,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$50,000,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is modi- 
fied. 

The question is now on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] on behalf of him- 
self and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was, on 
page 7, after line 4; to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

AID TO SPAIN 

Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 

“Spanish Aid Act of 1950.” 
NATURE OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 202. The Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation is hereby authorized to furnish 
assistance to the Spanish state in conformity 
with— 

(a) the provisions of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948, as amended, wherever 
such provisions are applicable and not in- 
consistent with the intent and purposes of 
this title; and 
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(b) the administrator is authorized to 
issue notes from time to time during the 
fiscal year 1951 for purchase by the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury in an amount not ex- 


ceeding in the aggregate $50,000,000 for the 
purpose of allocating funds during such fiscal 
year to the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for assistance to Spain on credit 
terms under the provisions of paragraph 2 
of section 111 (c) of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, to the extent 
applicable. 


Mr, LUCAS, Mr. McCARRAN, and 
other Senators asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CAIN. On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permit- 
ted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Frear], and the 


Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] are 
absent on official business. 


The Senator from California [Mr, 


: Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 


[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. O’MaHoneEy] are necessarily absent, 

The Senators from North Carolina 
(Mr. GRAHAM and Mr. Hoey], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Montana 
Murray] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Virginia 
would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
Frear] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Perper] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. KEM], 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmirH] are absent by leave of the Senate. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from Utah IMr. 
WATKINS], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr, WATKINS] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] 
is absent by leave of the Senate and his 
pair has been announced previously, 


[Mr. 
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The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Bridges Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Butler ger Schoeppel 
Capehart Lodge Stennis 
Chapman Long Taft 
Chavez McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Eastland McCarthy Tydings 
Ecton McKellar Whe 
Ellender Malone Wiley 
Ferguson Martin Withers 
Gurney Millikin Young 
Hendrickson Mundt 

NAYS—42 
Anderson Holland McFarland 
Benton Humphrey McMahon 
Bricker Hunt Magnuson 
Connally Ives Maybank 
Cordon Jenner Neely 
Darby Johnson, Tex, Robertson 
Donnell Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Douglas Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Kilgore Sparkman 
Flanders Knowland Taylor 
George Leahy Thomas, Utah 
Green Lehman Thye 
Hayden Lucas Tobey 
Hill McClellan Williams 

NOT VOTING—19 

Aiken Graham O'Mahoney 
Byrd Hoey Pepper 
Cain Kem Smith, N. J. 
Downey Kerr Vandenberg 
Frear Morse Watkins 
Fulbright Murray 
Gillette Myers 


So Mr. McCarran’s amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


PETITION 


Mr. HUMPHREY presented a petition 
from the Chamber of Commerce and 
Resort Group, of Ely, Minn., signed by 
Stan Pechaver, secretary, and sundry 
other citizens of Ely, relating to damage 
to lake shore and river-front property 
as a result of the fluctuation in water 
levels, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. | 


PLEBISCITE IN IRELAND—CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION OF NEW YORK LEGISLA- 
TURE | 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and inclu- 
sion in the REcorD a concurrent resolu- 
tion adopted by the New York State Leg- 
islature calling for a plebescite in Ireland 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 
I take pleasure in presenting this action 
by the New York Legislature since it pro- 
poses action very similar to that called 
for under a resolution I have already 
submitted to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
assembly memorializing Congress to adopt 
resolution for a plebiscite in Ireland under 
the auspices of the United Nations 
Whereas it is essential for the United Na- 

tions to encourage a peaceful, prosperous, 

and united Ireland without imposing any 
particular form of political or economic asso- 
ciation upon its people; and 
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Whereas the maintenance of international 
peace and security requires settlement of the 
question of the unification of Ireland and 
that all Ireland, including the people of 
Eire as well as those of Northern Ireland 
should have an opportunity to express their 
free will for or against union; and 

Whereas there is pending in the United 
States House of Representative a resolution, 
House Resolution 463, favoring a plebiscite of 
all the people of Ireland under the auspices 
of a United Nations Commission for Ireland, 
to be designated by the General Assembly 
pursuant to articles 11 and 35 of the United 
Nations Charter, the objective being to es- 
tablish terms and conditions upon which 
Ireland would be admitted as a member of 
the United Nations, and the adherence of 
Ireland to the Atlantic Pact: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be, and it 
hereby is, respectfully memorialized to speed - 
ily adopt the resolution, H. Res. 463, now 
pending in the House of Representatives or 
a similar resolution to bring about a plebi- 
scite of all the people of Ireland under the 
auspices of the United Nations, and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate of the United States, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each Member of Con- 
gress of the United States duly elected from 
the State of New York, and that the latter be 
urged to devote themselves to the task of 
accomplishing the purposes of this resolu- 
tion. 

By order of the assembly: 

- ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk, 

In senate March 22, 1950; concurred in 
without amendment. 

WILLIAM S. KING, 
Secretary. 


CONTINUATION OF RENT CONTROL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a resolution which was 
adopted by the Duluth-Superior Ad- 
visory Board on April 20, 1950, at Hib- 
bing, Minn., favoring the continuation 
of rent control. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At an adjourned meeting of the Duluth- 
Superior Rent Advisory Board No. 2, held at 
the Androy Hotel, Hibbing, Minn., on the 
20th day of April 1950, at 7:30 p. m., the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas it is the opinion of this board 
that the shortage of rental housing and of 
all residential housins is extremely acute in 
the towns along the Mesaba Range in upper 
St. Louis County, such as the village of Hib- 
bing, the cities of Chisholm, Virginia, Eveleth, 
and Ely on the Vermilion Range, that great 
suffering and hardship will result particu- 
larly to families of moderate and small in- 
comes unless rent control is maintained in 
such communities beyond June 30, 1950, and 
that rentals demanded for dwelling accom- 
modations will rise to exorbitant levels unless 
rent controls are maintained: Be it 

“Resolved, That this board recommends the 
continuation of rent controls in and for such 
municipalities until such time as adequate 
additional supply of housing accommoda- 
tions shall becomé available; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Tighe E. Woods, Housing Ex- 
pediter; to the Honorable John A. Blatnik, 
Representative in Congress; to the Honorable 
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United States Senator Edward J. Thye; and 
to the Honorable United States Senator 
Hubert H, Humphrey.” 
MARTIN HUGHES, 
Chairman of the Board, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also present for appropriate reference 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Virginia, Minn., on April 11, 1950, 
opposing the discontinuance of rent 
control. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 
RESOLUTION No. 5462 or THE CITY OF VIRGINIA, 

MINN., APRIL 11, 1950, OPPOSING DeconTROL 

oF RENT CONTROL IN THE CITY OF VIRGINIA 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Virginia, That— 

Whereas there is still a housing shortage 
in the city of Virginia; and 

Whereas same will cause hardship upon 
the citizens: 

Resolved, That we protest same and request 
State and municipal local option, and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to Tighe E. 
Woods and the Honorable Representative 
John Blatnik and the Honorable Senators 
Edward Thye and Hubert H. Humphrey. 

Moved by Alderman Fredrickson, supported 
by Alderman Oklobzija, that the above reso- 
lution be adopted. 

Ayes: Aldermen. Hedican, Glatz, Maryland, 
Virshek, Luodo, Vukelich, Oklobzija, Fred- 
rickson, President Stock—9, 

Nays: None. 

Adopted April 11, 1950. 

ARTHUR J. STOCK, 
President of the City Council. 


J. G. Mizroy, Jr., 


Attest: 


Presented to the mayor, April 12, 1950, 
Approved April 17, 1950. 
Returned by the mayor, April 17, 1950. 
W. S. ANDERSON, 
Mayor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

H. R. 7057. A bill to amend Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 1 (a) with respect to the com- 
putation of estimated costs of teaching 
personnel and supplies for instruction in the 
case of colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts and other nonprofit educational 
institutions; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1524). 

By Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to provide 
for the transfer of the paintings, the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, and the Chasm 
of the Colorado, from the United States Cap- 
itol to the Department of the Interior; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1525). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

ye HAYDEN (for himself and Mr. 


'ARLAND) : 

S. 3497. A bill to authorize credits to cer- 
tain public agencies of the United States for 
costs of construction and operation and 
maintenance of flood-protective levee systems 
along or adjacent to the lower Colorado 
River in Arizona, and for other purposes; 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

S. 3498. A bill to provide for advancement 
of certain retired officers of the armed forces 
on the retired list; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HILL (for Mr. PEPPER): 

S. 3499. A bill to grant persons entitled to 
vocational rehabilitation under part VII, 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
a minimum of 4 years’ training; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(Mr. MAGNUSON introduced Senate bill 
3500, to authorize deductions from the wages 
of seamen for payment into employee wel- 
fare funds, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. MAGNUSON introduced Senate bill 
3501, to establish a Chiropractic Service in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Veterans’ Administration and to au- 
thorize the use of chiropractic care in all 
cases where persons are eligible for medical 
care by or through the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for Mr. Downey) : 

S. 3502. A bill for the relief cf Ayako 
Chika; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3503. A bill for the relief of Gerhard 
Karl-August Wagner, Magdalena Wagner, 
Klaus Peter Wagner, and Kathrin Margarete 
Wagner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself and Mr. BREWSTER) : 

S. 3504. A bill to promote the development 
of improved transport aircraft by providing 
for the operation, testing, and modification 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(Mr. THYE (for himself and Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) introduced the following bills, which 
were referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and appear under a separate heading) : 

S. 3505. A bill to provide an appropriation 
for the reconstruction and repair of roads 
and other public facilities in the State of 
Minnesota which were destroyed or damaged 
by recent floods; and 

S. 3506. A bill to provide for the modifica- 
tion of certain recommendations relating to 
flood control on the Red River of the North 
and its tributaries, to include the construc- 
tion of additional flood-control improve- 
ments.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself and Mr. BREWSTER) : 

S. 3507. A bill to promote interstate and 
foreign commerce and strengthen the na- 
tional defense by providing for transport 
aircraft adaptable for both commercial and 
military service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 3508. A bill to authorize the modification 
of the Mispillion River project; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

(Mr. BRIDGES (for himself, Mr. WHERBRY, 
and Mr. Tarr) introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 172, designating April 28 as Tax Free- 
dom Day, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 


DEDUCTIONS FROM WAGES OF SEAMEN 


FOR PAYMENT INTO EMPLOYEE WEL- 
FARE FUNDS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
providing deductions from the wages of 
seamen for payment into employee wel- 
fare funds, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, together with an ex- 
Planatory statement by me be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement presented by the 
Senator from Washington will be printed 
in the Recorp. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

The bill (S. 3500) to authorize deduc- 
tions from the wages of seamen for pay- 
ment into employee welfare funds, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, was read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the 
act entitled “An act to remove certain bur- 
dens on the American merchant marine and 
encourage the American foreign carrying 
trade, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 26, 1884 (U. S. C., title 46, sec. 599), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection, as follows: 

“(g) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to, or render unlawful, deductions 
made by an employer from the wages of a 
seaman, pursuant to the written consent of 
the seaman, if (1) such deductions are paid 
into a trust fund established for the sole 
and exclusive benefit of seamen employed by 
such employer, and their families and de- 
pendents (or of such seamen, families, and 
dependents jointly with seamen employed 
by other employers and their families and 
dependents); and (2) such payments are 
held in trust for the purpose of providing, 
either from principal or income or both, for 
the benefit of such seamen, their families, 
and dependents, medical and/or hospital 
care, pensions on retirement or death of the 
seamen, life insurance, unemployment bene- 
fits, compensation for illness or injuries re- 
sulting from occupational activity, sickness, 
accident, and disability compensation, or 
any one or more of the foregoing benefits, 
or for the purpose of purchasing insurance 
to provide any one or more of such benefits.” 


The statement presented by Mr. 
Magnuson is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SEAMEN’S ALLOTMENT 
STATUTE 

Public Law 99 of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress states in part as follows: 

“(b) That it shall be lawful for any sea- 
man to stipulate in his shipping agreement 
for an allotment of any portion of the wages 
he may earn to his grandparents, parents, 
wife, sister, or children, or for deposits to be 
made in an account opened by him and 
maintained in his name either at a savings 
bank or a United States postal savings de- 
pository subject to the governing regulations 
thereof.” 

No allotment except as provided in this 
section is legal. 

The recently established welfare plan be- 
tween the National Union of Marine Cooks 
and Stewards and the Pacific Maritime As- 
sociation provides that each employee shall 
contribute 1 percent of his wages into the 
MCS-PMA welfare fund. 

The parties do not believe that the above- 
quoted statute was intended to or neces- 
sarily does have application to deductions 
from seamen's wages of the types and for the 
purposes outlined in the welfare plan. 
Nevertheless, because of the possibility of 
confusion on this point, an amendment has 
been prepared, and agreed to by both the 
MCS and the PMA, which would clarify the 
seamen’s allotment statute. 

The amendment simply makes clear that 
the restrictions upon allotments from sea- 
men’s salaries do not extend to voluntary 
deductions for a welfare plan such as this 
one. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF CHIROPRACTIO 
SERVICE IN DEPARTMENT OF MEDI- 
CINE AND SURGERY, VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to establish a Chiropractic Service 
in the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill, together with an explanatory state- 
ment by me be printed in the Recorp, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the bill 
and explanatory statement presented by 
the Senator from Washington will be 
printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The bill (S. 3501) to establish a Chiro- 
practic Service in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration and to authorize the use 
of chiropractic care in all cases where 
persons are eligible for medical care by 
or through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to establish a Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration,” approved January 3, 1946 (59 Stat. 
675; 38 U. S. C. 15) is amended as follows: 

(a) In section 2 insert “Chiropractic Serv- 
ice,” after “Dental Service,“. 

(b) In section 3 (a) ‘strike out “eight” 
and insert in lieu thereof “nine”, 

(c) Before the period at the end of the 
first sentence of section 3 (d) insert a comma 
and the following: “and one assistant Chief 
Medical Director shall be a qualified doctor 
of chiropractic who shall be directly respon- 
sible to the Chief Medical Director for the 
operations of the Chiropractic Service.” 

(d) In section 4 (a) insert “chiropractors,” 
after “dentists,”. 

(e) In section 5 insert after subsection 
(c) a new subsection as follows: 

“(d) In the Chiropractic Service—hold the 
degree of doctor of Chiropractic from a col- 
lege or school approved by the Administra- 
tor, and be licensed to practice chiropractic 
in one of the States or Territories of the 
United States or in the District of Columbia.” 
and redesignate the succeeding subsections 
accordingly. 

(f) In section 6 (a) insert “chiropractors,” 
after “dentists,”. 

(g) In section 6 (b) insert “Chiropractic,” 
after “Dental,”. 

(h) In section 6 (e) insert “chiroprac- 
tors,“ after “dentists,”. 

(i) In section 7 (a) after the listing of 
grades and pay ranges for the Dental Serv- 
ice and before the listing of grades and pay 
ranges for the Nursing Service, insert the 
following: 


“CHIROPRACTIC SERVICE 


“Chief grade, $10,000 minimum to $11,000 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $8,260 minimum to $9,800 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $7,600 minimum to 
$8,600 maximum. 

“Full grade, $6,400 minimum to $7,400 
maximum, 

“Associate grade, $5,400 minimum to $6,400 
maximum. 

Junior grade, 85,000 minimum to 85,750 
maximum.” 
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(j) In section 7 (b) insert “chiropractors,” 
after “dentists,”. 

(k) In section 14 (a) insert “chiroprac- 
tors,” after “dentists,”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Whenever any person is en- 
titled by law or regulation to receive medical 
care by or through the facilities of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, he shall, if he so elects 
and if chiropractic care in his case is ap- 
proved by the Chiropractic Service, have the 
right to receive chiropractic care to the extent 
deemed necessary by the Chiropractic Service. 

(b) “Chiropractic care“ as used in this 
section shall consist of either the determina- 
tion and adjustment of subluxations of the 
spinal column for the purpose of releasing 
pressure upon nerves, or such means as is 
allowed by statute in States where the prac- 
tice of chiropractic is regulated by statute. 


The statement presented by Mr. MAG- 
nuson is as follows: s 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON ON BILL TO 
ESTABLISH CHIROPRACTIC SERVICE IN THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY OF THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. President, the bill I have just intro- 
duced proposes the establishment of chiro- 
practic service in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. If this bill is enacted, chiropractic 
health care would become available for dis- 
abled veterans who desire it on the same 
basis as they may now receive medical and 
other services. 

At present, a veteran who is entitled to 
institutional or outpatient care through the 
VA finds the service of a chiropractor un- 
available to him, even though he may prefer 
and request that form of health care. There 
are numerous cases on record where veterans 
desiring them were unable to obtain the 
services of chiropractors, even though eligi- 
ble and, in many cases, receiving medical or 
other care at Government expense. Some of 
these veterans have had to pay for chiroprac- 
tic care out of their own funds. 

The bill I have introduced embraces what 
I believe to be the objectives implied in a 
resolution recently passed by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. At their 1947 convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, through resolution No. 480 
and at their 1950 convention through resolu- 
tion No. 436, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
went on record on this subject. The perti- 
nent part of these resolutions reads as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That we advocate that all dis- 
abled veterans be offered chiropractic health 
service, by and through the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; and further, that the National 
Legislative Committee of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, be in- 
structed by this national encampment to 
take any and all legislative action necessary, 
proper and needed to have an adequate bill 
introduced and passed by the Congress of 
the United States to authorize, direct and 
empower the Veterans’ Administration to 
offer chiropractic health service to all dis- 
abled veterans, and to establish a depart- 
ment of chiropractic in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration.” 

A number of American Legion posts have 
taken action along similar lines. 

Early in the present session companion 
bills—S. 2025 and H. R. 1512—were intro- 
duced, dealing with chiropractic services in 
the Veterans’ Administration, In my judg- 
ment, these bills are a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is my personal opinion, however, 
that they do not conform fully to the course 
of action implied in the resolution above 
quoted, 

On a number of occasions I have discussed 
the objectives and general provisions of the 
bill I am introducing today with Mr. George 
Sheridan, national director of legislative 
affairs of the International Chiropractors 
Association. I believe this organization will 
endorse and support this bill, 
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FLOOD CONDITIONS IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, last Mon- 
day noon, in company with Represent- 
ative Hacen, from the Ninth District of 
Minnesota, where the flood is possibly 
the worst in any area in Minnesota, I 
proceeded to that section. We were 
joined by my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
in Minneapolis, and went to Crookston, 
Minn., by train, due to snow storm, then 
to Grand Forks by car, in a biting north- 
west wind, with driving snow and almost 
blinding conditions. 

When we arrived in the area of Crook- 
ston, East Grand Forks, and towns north 
of there, we found the area just one lake 
of water. I noticed in Crookston, as we 
proceeded to go through the flooded area 
in the National Guard duck boat, as they 
call it, a vehicle and boat combined, as 
we passed through the various street or 
blocks, by looking through the windows 
of the houses we could see beds, furni- 
ture, equipment, and utensils floating in 
the rooms. The homes were submerged 
in some instances almost to the roofs, 
and yesterday, when the storm lessened 
so that it was possible to take a plane 
into the area, we flew north along the 
Red River, up through and over the 
flooded area. We could see farmsteads 
where the buildings were standing in 
lakes of water. The town of Oslo, and 
other small villages, were right in the 
midst of a lake. 

My colleagues can imagine what those 
fields and those farm buildings will be 
like as the waters recede. The town- 
ship roads, the culverts, the bridges will 
be washed out. It is a situation almost 
impossible to describe. 

There was a blinding, driving snow, 
which started Monday evening and 
lasted all through Tuesday and part of 
Tuesday night. The local people, the 
National Guard, and the National Red 
Cross were attempting to aid the fam- 
ilies in the flooded area. 

In view of all this, the junior Senator 
from Minnesota and I are introducing a 
bill to deal with the flood conditions 
through a direct appropriation, as well 
as a bill for the purpose of having the 
engineers review the entire flooded area 
in northern and northwest Minnesota, 
which includes not only the Red River 
Valley area, but the Red Lake River, as 
well as the Mississippi River areas in the 
vicinity of the town of Aitkin and in 
Aitkin County, and elsewhere, as the 
flood has taken its toll not only on pub- 
lic properties, but private property. 

Mr. President, the language of the bill 
we are jointly introducing specifically 
sets forth provision for aid to townships 
in the repairing of roads, bridges, and 
culverts, and also the repair of munic- 
ipality streets. Heretofore in legislation 
townships have not been specifically ben- 
efited. Yet a township can levy taxes 
only on its own property within the town- 
ship, and if a township is located entirely 
in a flooded area, and many of the town- 
ships in the northwest section are in- 
inundated with water, a farmer may not 
be able to produce a crop—at least he 
will not be able to produce a normal crop 
on his land—but at the same time he is 
compelled to repair his buildings dam- 
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aged by the devastation which has been 
brought on by the flooding waters, While 
he is put to the expense of repairing his 
own personal property, and sustaining a 
loss because he cannot produce a normal 
crop, he must be assessed to the maxi- 
mum possible, in order that the town- 
ship may raise sufficient funds to repair 
the roads in the township, the bridges, 
and the culverts. The farmers are placed 
at a disadvantage, whether they are in 
a township or live in a local village, far 
beyond their ability to cope with. 

In behalf of myself and my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3505) to provide an ap- 
propriation for the reconstruction and 
repair of roads and other public facili- 
ties in the State of Minnesota which 
were destroyed or damaged by recent 
floods, introduced by Mr. THYE (for him- 
self and Mr. HUMPHREY), was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and myself, 
I also introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill requesting the engineers to 
review this entire area, and to make rec- 
ommendations as to what should be done 
to avoid a recurrence of such a devastat- 
ing flood as that with which the north- 
west section is now confronted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3506) to provide for the 
modification of certain recommendations 
relating to flood control on the Red River 
of the North and its tributaries to in- 
clude the construction of additional 
flood-control improvements, introduced 
by Mr. Tuye (for himself and Mr. 
HUMPHREY), was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 


TAX FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, to- 
morrow, April 28, will be a day of Über- 
ation for the American taxpayers. In 
commemoration of this event, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr, Tarr], I introduce a joint reso- 
lution designating April 28 as Tax Free- 
dom Day, which reads as follows: 

Whereas postwar spending is continuing 
at an unprecedented rate so that the national 
debt now stands at $255,500,000,000; and 

Whereas the Federal spending budget for 
1951 has been set at an additional $42,439,- 
000,000; and 

Whereas this represents a direct obligation 
on the average American wage earner whether 
he or she pays in direct or indirect taxes; and 

Whereas it requires one-third or 32 cents 
out of every dollar a man or woman earns to 
support present profligate expenditures; and 

Whereas this means every salary and wage 
earner actually works for the tax collector for 
the first 117 days of each year before he or 
she can call his or her money their own: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That April 28 
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be observed and is hereby designated as Tax 
Freedom Day nrarking this date from January 
1 when a man can call a dollar his own; and 

Sec. 2. That April 28, now designated as 
Tax Freedom Day be symbolized as a day 
of relief throughout the land with such 
demonstrations as may seem appropriate in- 
cluding a prayer for deliverance. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. E 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) 
designating April 28 as Tax Freedom Day, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 21 OF 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 265), which was 
referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on 
March 13, 1950. 


GREETINGS TO STATE OF ISRAEL ON 
SECOND ANNIVERSARY AS INDEPEND- 
ENT STATE 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, for my- 
self, the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Lucas], the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Lenman], the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Myers], the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHA- 
vez], the junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Benton], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. LEAHY], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Kerauver], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON], the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Lonce], the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the junior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
O’Conor], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. McFarrtanp], the Senator from 
Louisiana IMr. Lone], and the senior 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TyDINGS], 
I submit a resolution, and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 266) was read, 
as follows: 

Whereas the establishment of Israel as an 
independent state on May 14, 1948, repre- 
sented a triumph not only for the Jewish 
world but also for all men who believe in 
human freedom, justice, and dignity; and 

Whereas during the 2 years of its existence 
as a sovereign nation, Israel has successfully 
defended its independence against invading 
armies; and 

Whereas during such period, Israel has 
admitted approximately 400,000 homeless 
and destitute Jews from displaced-persons 
camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy, from 
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countries in North Africa and the Middle 
East, and from other countries throughout 
the world; and 

Whereas by its achievements during the 
period of its existence as an independent 
state, Israel has demonstrated that it pos- 
sesses all the necessary qualifications of a 
successful, useful, and permanent member 
of the family of nations; and 

Whereas the 23d dey of April was the sec- 
ond anniversary, according to the Hebrew 
calendar, of the establishment of Israel as 
an independent state: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the greetings of the Senate 
of the United States are hereby cordially ex- 
tended to the State of Israel upon the occa- 
sion of the second anniversary of its estab- 
lishment as an independent nation; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is directed to transmit a copy of these reso- 
lutions, through the Department of State, 
to the President of Israel. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF SUMMARY OF HOUSING 
ACT OF 1950 (S. DOC. NO. 165) 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as 
a Senate document a summary of the 
Housing Act of 1950 (S. 2246), Public 
Law 475, approved April 20, 1950, which 
was prepared by the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from South Carolina? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Austin L. Staley, 
of Pennsylvania, to be a United States 
circuit judge, third circuit, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

George Thomas Washington, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be a judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit; and 

Sidney Sugarman, of New York, to be 
United States district Judge for the southern 
district of New York. 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR MARTIN 

IMr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a radio ad- 
dress discussing happenings in Washington, 
being program No. 23 in the series of ad- 
dresses by him, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


SEAWAY PROJECT A THREAT TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND UNITED STATES—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 
[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recon an editorial 
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entitled “Seaway Project a Threat to Phila- 
delphia and United States,” published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of April 27, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—STATE- 
MENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
on the St. Lawrence seaway and power de- 
velopment project made by the Secretary of 
State before the House Committee on Public 
Works on April 25, 1950, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM C. BULLITT AT 
THE YALE LAW SCHOOL 
[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by William C. Bullitt at the Yale 
Law School on April 13, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


McCARTHY VERSUS REDS—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE LAWRENCEBURG {IND.) 
PRESS 
Mr. JENNER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Some Views on McCartHy Versus 

Reds,” published in the Lawrenceburg Press 

of April 20, 1950, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


OUR CONFUSED PRESENT AND UNCER- 
TAIN FUTURE—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
AVE MARIA 
[Mr. JENNER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial pub- 

lished in the Ave Maria of April 22, 1950, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


PMA IN FARM POLITICS 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “PMA in Farm Politics,” written by 
Alfred D. Stedman, and published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press of April 23, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE WORKINGS OF GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record an arti- 
cle on the subject of the workings of gov- 
ernmental agencies, published in the St. Paul 


Pioneer Press of April 22, 1950, which appears 
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in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO LT. GEN. ALVAN C. 
GILLEM, JR., BY HUBERT LEE 

IMr. MCKELLAR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
published in Dixie Business, of East Point, 
Ga., paying tribute to Lt. Gen. Alvan C, 
Gillem, Jr., Commanding General of the 
Third Army, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR WILEY BEFORE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing it was my privilege to testify before 
the House Public Works Committee on 
behalf of St. Lawrence seaway legisla- 
tion. 

A companion bill is, of course, pending 
in the Senate, where, unfortunately, it 
has been gathering dust since its intro- 
duction. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of my statement before the House 
committee printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT EY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY 
BEFORE House Pusnic WORKS COMMITTEE, 
THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1950 

WHY THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY LEGISLATION 

SHOULD BE ENACTED NOW 

Mr, Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of testifying before this distinguished 
committee today. I will keep my remarks 
to a brief minimum, because I know that 
you have heard and will hear testimony from 
outstanding experts of Government and pri- 
vate industry on behalf of this project. 
Moreover, it is a strong conviction of sea- 
Way proponents, including myself, that there 
bas been such a mountain of conclusive in- 
vestigations, hearings, surveys, and reports 
on this issue for the last 30 years that 
repetition of all of the points in the sea- 
way's favor is hardly ni . The ware- 
houses are full of millions of words printed 
in congressional hearings and debates why 
this seaway is essential, and I frankly do 
not propose to honor the opposition to the 
seaway by reviewing facts which have been 
well stated before. 

May I respectfully refer this committee 
to the testimony which was given to my- 
self and my colleagues when I was chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee which held hearings on this issue in 
May and June of 1947. Among the individ- 
uals who testified before us was the Hon- 
orable Herbert Hoover, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Secretary of Commerce Harriman, 
the legislative representative of the National 
Grange, the then president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and so outstand- 
ing a galaxy of other American leaders as 
not to require detailed description. 

The case for the seaway boils down to the 
following points: 

1. For the Congress to continue to reject 
the seaway is an affront to all the Presidents 
of the United States who unanimously en- 
dorsed this project and to the outstanding 
leaders of both major political parties who 
have fought for the seaway valiantly for all 
of these years. I respect the convictions of 
opponents, but I must respectfully submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that the opponents, in my 
frank opinion, are, generally speaking, as un- 
fortunately blind as the individuals who 
opposed the Panama Canal, because they 
thought it would be a waste of money, an 
unused artery, and a danger to the Nation's 
railroads or the Nation's ports. 


IRON ORE MUST BE BROUGHT FROM LABRADOR 


2. Continued refusal to act on the St. 
Lawrence seaway is a disgraceful commen- 
tary on our lack of defense preparations. 
The iron-ore shortage facing this Nation is 
one of the most serious problems confront- 
ing America, The imminent exhaustion of 
the Mesabi Iron Range makes it essential 
that seaway navigation works be completed 
in order to bring in necessary Labrador ore. 
Unless this is done, the entire basis of mid- 
western industry will be shattered and whole 
industries will have to move to the east 
coast in order to receive ocean-borne iron 
ore from Latin America—ocean-borne ore 
tremendously vulnerable to submarine at- 
tack in the event of war. The whole life 
and death of the Midwest and its industry 
depends on a continuation of present plants 
in their present position. The staggering 
economic costs of transferring these plants 
to the overconcentrated, overcongested in- 
dustrial East are too terrible to contemplate. 


FARMERS HURT BY CONGRESS’ INACTION 


8. Continued rejection of the seaway is a 
grave blow to the interests of American agri- 
culture. The farmers of the Midwest could 
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profit tremendously from shipping their 
grain and other farm commodities inexpen- 
sively through the seaway. The Midwest has 
recently received many serious blows as a 
result of declining dairy income and other 
factors. The refusal of the Congress to enact 
the seaway is one more such blow. 


CANADA HAS BEEN DOING HER PART 


4. The continued rejection of the self- 
liquidating St. Lawrence seaway is an affront 
to our Canadian good neighbor, with whom 
we long ago concluded the necessary agree- 
ment for the joint development of this proj- 
ect. It seems a crying shame that the one 
nation in the world which has always main- 
tained the friendliest of relations with us, 
which has always given us a tremendous 
amount of trade and good will, should be the 
nation that we kick in the pants, so to speak, 
by refusing to build our share of the project. 
Canada, with its limited financial resources 
has already spent far more on her portion of 
the uncompleted project than we have. 


WE SHOULD LOOK AFTER OUR OWN FIRST AND 
FOREMOST 


5. Continued rejection of the St. Law- 
rance seaway in the face of the fact that we 
are spending tens of billions of dollars in 
Europe, Asia, and elsewhere, is a ridiculous 
commentary on our short-sightedness in 
protecting our interests here at home. 
Right now, there is pending before the Sen- 
ate a $3,000,000,000 foreign-aid bill. Why 
should we lavish $3,000,000,000 in aid abroad 
and fail to provide the funds—every cent 
of which will be repaid to the Federal Treas- 
ury—for this great project. I say that asa 
friend—not a foe—of foreign aid. 


SEAWAY COSTS 


When I was chairman of the Seaway Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, we received testimony from the Corps 
of Engineers that the total cost of the com- 
bined seaway-power project would be $884,- 
000,000. The Canadian cost is $361,000,000 
and the United States cost is $523,000,000. 
However, a considerable amount of the works 
have already been completed, and only $720,- 
000,000 remain to be spent. The Canadian 
cost, therefore is now $230,000,000. The 
United States cost is $490,000,000. Every 
dime of that 8490, 000, 0 0 will be repaid 
through ship tolls and power charges. The 
best experts of the United States Govern- 
ment have proved that time and again by 
elaborate statistical preparations. 


DUAL-PURPOSE WORKS ESSENTIAL 


I emphasize dual-purpose seaway and 
power project because it is unthinkable that 
the Ontario government and the New York 
State government should attempt to go 
ahead and complete the power works, leav- 
ing the 27-foot navigation works for the 
nebulous future. It is essential that both 
jobs be done now. There is a terrible power 
shortage in New England, but there is also 
a terrible shortage of this great transporta- 
tion artery. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that you will 
understand my reasons for not attempting 
to go into further detail. I have fought for 
this issue so long, as have the other pro- 
ponents, that it seems as unthinkable to me 
that the Congress should spend a long time 
debating this issue any more than we would 
attempt to spend a long time evaluating 
whether the Ten Commandments were sound 
propositions. 

CONCLUSION 


I respectfully urge this committee to 
promptly report this bill to the full House 
of Representatives, I know, very frankly 
speaking, that sectional interests and other 
blind economic interests will attempt to sabo- 
tage this effort, just as they will do so on the 
Senate side, in pigeonholing the bill in sub- 
committee, but I submit that we should rise 
above narrow interests. I am not fighting for 
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this project because I am a midwestern Sen- 
ator but because I am a United States Sen- 
ator. If I thought that this project would 
only benefit the Midwest (to the detriment of 
the other sections) rather than the country 
as a whole, I would certainly think twice 
before supporting it so strongly, But it will 
prove of life-and-death importance to the 
Midwest. And, I respectfully submit, of life- 
and-death significance to our Nation as a 
whole. 

Thank you for the privilege of being with 
you today. 


KANSAS 


Mr. DARBY. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of the readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an article 
in the May issue of Pageant magazine 
entitled “Everybody Comes From Kan- 
sas,” written by Mr. Murdock Pemberton, 
of New York, a native Kansan. The 
grand and glorious heritage of our State 
is eloquently pictured in Mr. Pemberton’s 
reflections, past and present, upon many 
of our famous Kansas citizens who have 
distinguished themselves and Kansas by 
their worthy achievements in public and 
private life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article inserted in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EVERYBODY Comes From KANSAS 
(By Murdock Pemberton) 


THIS KIND OF THING COULD GIVE A TEXAN AN 
INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


What's the matter with Kansas? As a 
native Kansan, living in New York, I read 
and hear a great deal about the climate of 
California and Florida, the citrus fruits of the 
same, the wide open spaces of Texas and 
the tallness of the buildings, or lowness of 
the reservoirs, of my adopted town. Is 
Kansas suffering from an overdose of mod- 
esty? Is there anything the matter with 
Kansas that couldn't be cured by a good press 
agent? I believe not, and until a good one 
comes along, I'll take the pitch. 

Along in the end of the last century, Wil- 
liam Allen White gathered himself a lot of 
fame, and his State a black eye, by asking 
the above question. He gave credit to the 
State’s great productivity in matters of corn, 
wheat, pigs, and cows; its low rate of illit- 
eracy and its unfilled nuthatches, but he 
ended on a note of woe saying, in effect, that 
Kansas, with all her virtues, had never pro- 
duced a great painter, a great writer, or a 
great poet. When the sage of Emporia wrote 
that he was either in one of his spank- 
ing, this-hurts-me-worse-than-it-hurts-you 
moods, or else he slipped as a mere reporter. 
For at that time he was certainly aware of 
John J. Ingalls, whose speeches in the Senate 
had to be learned by every schoolboy. And 
if he had ever seen a painting he must have 
come across some by the great Frederick 
Remington. And as for poets, give me a 
greater name in contemporary American 
verse than the name of Edgar Lee Masters. 

Next to the Bible, the best seller in the 
book list is an old number called In His 
Steps, written by Charles M. Sheldon, a Con- 
gregationalist minister. Not literature, per- 
haps, but what best seller is? Dr. James 
Naismith, of the University of Kansas, in- 
vented a game called basketball, and see 
what happened. Gen. Fred Funston cap- 
tured Aguinaldo almost single-handed, and 
ended the Philippine campaign. 

So, not wishing to Peglerize a departed 
great, we will drop the subject of those that 
White forgot, or omitted, in his chastisement. 
Perhaps he had his tongue in his cheek. 
Anyway, Kansas is too well remembered for 
such types as Sockless Jerry Simpson, who 
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refused to wear hose in the Senate, or Carrie 
Nation, who tried to dry up man’s drinking 
habits with a hatchet. Or Buffalo Bill or 
the James brothers, who crossed over from 
Missouri where the pickings were not so good. 

Consider, then, the Kansas great of today. 
Who is the bright young man that all Re- 
publicans, and some Democrats, look wish- 
fully to for 1952? None other than Dwight, 
of the Eisenhower clan of Kansas. In fact, 
it is difficult to pick up a periodical these 
days without the name of some Kansan 
passing before the eye. Paul Culbertson, of 
Emporia, recently was writing to the State 
Department hinting about a loan for Spain, 
where he is stationed in lieu of what would 
be an Ambassador, if we weren't frowning 
at the Spaniards. And his older brother 
William can wear the Grand Cross from 
Chile, Peru, Rumania, and Ecuador, where 
he was Ambassador at various times before 
he became a technical adviser for the Gov- 
ernment. Leona Baumgartner Elias is the 
director of child and maternal health activi- 
ties in the world’s greatest city—New Tork. 
Arthur Remington Kellogg is mammalogist’ 
and director of the United States National 
Museum. E. V. McCollum is food director 
of Johns Hopkins of Baltimore. Edward 
R. Weidlein is the director of the Mellon In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh. Harold D. Smith is the 
United States Budget Director, and if you 
have any little green bills, you may see on 
them the fair name of Georgia Neese Clark, 
Treasurer of the United States. { 

Kansas probably would never lay claim to 
being the home of belles lettres in the 
United States. Not that it wouldn't know 
the meaning of the word, but Kansas would 
look upon it as a little too flossy a word; 
Kansas favors the rugged. It was E. Halde- 
man-Julius who took the literature of all 
time and sent it throughout the world from 
Girard at 5 cents a book. That’s making 
belles lettres work. Joseph Stanley Pennell 
took a little polishing at Oxford, fell under 
the spell of James Joyce, and came back to 
Junction City to write one of the most gift- 
ed and amazing books on the Civil War, the 
History of Rome Hanks and Kindred Mat- 
ters. I predict it will be long remembered 
in the history of American literature. Even 
the great slogan makers and the glib copy 
writers were caught napping when a Kan- 
san brought out his portrait of their weird 
inner life, the Hucksters, by Fred Wakeman, 
of ficranton. Then there is Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher; William Lindsay White, son of 
William A.; Carleton Beals, of Medicine 
Lodge, who has written many volumes about 
our South American neighbors; Rex Stout, 
creator of Nero Wolfe; Osa Johnson, who 
hunts tigers and then writes about them; 
and the late Damon Runyon. ‘The list 
could be stretched for pages. 

It is no accident that this great surge has 
welled up from the endless prairies, this 
inner impulse to tell the world the way of 
the truth and the light. An Irish wit once 
said to me: “God pity the Irishman that isn't 
a priest or a policeman—he has no aim in 
life.“ And that might well be paraphrased 
to fit the Kansan: God pity the Kansan that 
doesn't write, preach, or teach—he has noth- 
ing to do except raise corn and wheat. 

Most of the Kansans of today are descend- 
ants of the same stock that I sprang from— 
pioneers who rushed out to join old John 
Brown, of Osawatomie, to keep the State one 
for freemen. Their best weapon was the 
written word. A printing press was set up 
in Leavenworth under a tree before a house 
was built. My grandfather's three sons, 
Marsh, Bent, and Roland, bought a shirt- 
tail full of type and set up papers at El Do- 
rado, Burlingame, and Wichita, Every ham- 
let had its Clarion or its Bugle. 

Unfortunately, for Kansas’ pride, its great 
training newspaper of later years was across 
the muddy river, in Missouri—the Kansas 
City Star. But it was a Kansas paper, in cir- 
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culation, in viewpoint and staff, A few were 
trained on White's Gazette and a few on the 
Wichita papers, but the reporter’s goal was 
the Star. The year before I came to New 
York, a great hegira took place, led by Jerome 
Beatty, who had been a brilliant reporter 
and later went into the fiction and magazine 
field, and George Bye, first reporter to cross 
an ocean in flying machine (by easy stages). 
Bye later deserted the World to become a 
literary agent and guide such notables as 
Sinclair Lewis, Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
Amelia Earhart, another Kansan, before she 
attempted her last tragic flight. George 
Matthew Adams, writer and later syndicator 
of writers, came along about then as did my 
brother, Brock, who became a drama editor 
and later theatrical producer and president 
of the League of New York Theaters. Roy 
Roberts, of Muscotah, remained behind 
eventually to inherit the managership of the 
Star when the owner died. The late Ralph 
Barton, a brilliant artist of his day, was in 
that group, as was Lionel Moise, long-time 
editor of Hearst publications, and Frederick 
Tisdale, now settled down to editing a 
country weekly at New Milford, Conn. 

Since then the Kansas newspapers have 
ground out their grist to feed the world. 
You run across them wherever you travel: 
Marvin Creagar, of the Milwaukee Journal; 
Bert Lewis, on the Philadelphia Bulletin; and 
Ben Hibbs, who took over Ben Franklin's 
place on the Saturday Evening Post. Charles 
Driscoll, of Wichita, writes a column about 
New York for the country press and turns 
out a book every 2 years. 

There was also Sherwood Eddy, long-time 
secretary for the YMCA in Asia; Tom Craven, 
of Salina, author of many definitive books 
on art who spends most of his time carry- 
ing culture to women’s clubs throughout the 
land; Jane Grant, of Girard, once a corre- 
spondent on the New York Times, a leader 
in the keep-your-own-name movement 
among women, and cofounder of the New 
Yorker; and Doris Fleeson, columnist. Eu- 
gene Pulliam, who used to cover the police 
stations with me on the Star, is now pub- 
lisher of the News and the Star in Indi- 
anapolis. If you are a gourmet, or mere 
housewife, you know of Clementine Paddle- 
ford, writer on food for the New York Herald 
Tribune and various other publications. 
Clementine is a Manhattan, Kans., girl. 
Lloyd Stratton, another Star man, is assiste 
ant manager of the Associated Press. 

The Kansas State Historical Society boasts 
of 800 names of men and women in Who's 
Who. Being of a self-effacing and modest 
breed, their names are seldom seen in print. 
Exceptions of course are Za-Su Pitts, of Par- 
sons, and Glenn L. Martin, who is known 
wherever men take to the skies. The bulk 
of them, however, are astronomers, statisti- 
cians, engineers, explorers, educators, such as 
Clyde Tombaugh, of Burdette, discoverer of 
the ninth planet, and Thomas Jerrell Carter, 
who has a list of medical accomplishments 
longer than your doctor’s bill and is now 
commanding officer of the United States 
Naval Medical unit at Cairo, Egypt. Karl 
Murdock Bowman, who has written a long 
list of psychological treatises, now head of 
the medical center, San Francisco, is a 
Topeka boy. 

There is no way of proving that White's 
scolding about the dearth of Kansas artists 
led to the immediate taking of the palette 
and pencil. Like the rest of America, Kansas 
fell under the general art renaissance that 
struck the country about two decades ago. 
Henry Varnum Poor, of Chapman, is now 
recognized as one of America’s truly fine 
artists. He left the first of the year for Rome 
where he will be resident head of the Ameri- 
can Academy. John Noble, now dead, is the 
subject of a recent popular book about his 
life. John Steuart Curry is among the Na- 
tion’s great. 
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Then there is C. D. Batchelor, the car- 
toonist who helps the New York Daily News 
editorialist put across his point with a blunt 
instrument, and Jeff Machamer, cartoonist 
for the slick magazines. 

Is culture in Kansas a passing phenome- 
non? I personally doubt it. An aunt (I was 
the favored, and expectant, nephew) died, 
leaving me a silver dessert spoon and three 
million to found an art gallery in Wichita. 
She was wise, as the art gallery produced 
more than my trying to raise myself with 
the spoon in my mouth. It's symbolic of 
the place. The youth grow up to look out 
upon the waving seas of wheat, the rows of 
corn that march down to the edge of the 
dusty towns. Or if they travel farther they 
can see where the endless prairies meet with 
the copper sky. Nothing there but fables to 
feed upon—no drama, no beauty except the 
awesomeness of space. So the young grow 
up with starved eyes and most of them turn 
to painting imagined trees and streams or 
sing of the far-away hills. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 247) 
to promote the progress of science; to 
advance the national health, prosperity, 
and welfare; to secure the national de- 
fense; and for other purposes. 
AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 

ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 


on page 4, line 2, to strike out “$2,950,- 


000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,- 
950,000,000.” 

Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of all Members of the Sen- 
ate the fact that we have now been de- 
bating the pending bill for approximately 
a week, and it seems to me that we 
should be in a position to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
on the bill and all amendments thereto, 
I intend to make a unanimous-consent 
proposal, therefore, to see whether it will 
meet with the approval of all Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that on the 
calendar day of Monday, May 1, 1950, the 
Senate proceed to vote upon the bill (S. 
3304) to amend the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, and all 
amendments or motions, at the hour of 
4 o'clock p. m., and that beginning at 
the hour of 12 o’clock noon the time be 
equally divided between the proponents 
and opponents of the bill, controlled re- 
spectively by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. CONNALLY] and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]; that no amend- 
ment or motion may be offered that is 
not germane; that after said hour of 4 
o'clock each side shall have 10 minutes 
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of debate on each amendment as it is 
called up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinios? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, of 
course I want to cooperate in getting a 
unanimous-consent agreement. It is 
unfortunate that the majority leader did 
not consult the minority leader about the 
time for a vote, because I have been try- 
ing to work out an agreement on a day 
next week which would be agreeable to 
all Senators. While I am not at all criti- 
cizing the efforts of the majority leader, 
yet I am quite satisfied that there are 
Senators on both sides to whom Monday 
is not acceptable as a day for a vote. If 
the distinguished majority leader desires 
to get a unanimous-consent agreement, 
I should like to ask him if he would in- 
sert, for example, next Thursday as the 
time for taking the vote. 

The reason for my suggestion is that 
Senators on this side of the aisle who 
have made the suggestion as to time for 
a vote have said that next Thursday 
would be the most suitable day. That is 
why I have made this suggestion. If it 
is acceptable, I shall not object to the 
unanimous-consent request. If it is not 
acceptable, we will have to have time to 
work out a date. 

Secondly, I should not like to be given 
control of the time of the opposition, be- 
cause there are Senators in opposition 
to the bill who have amendments to offer 
who I think should be named. I there- 
fore ask the distinguished majority lead- 
er to leave out the name of the one to 
control the time on the part of the op- 
position, until it can be settled by those 
who have more of an idea of what the 


division of time should be, and all that 


goes with that. But I would be agree- 
able to fixing Thursday as the day for 
the vote, if that is agreeable to the other 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I assure 
the Senator from Nebraska that I had 
no desire to offend him in any way by 
taking up the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment without his knowledge. It was my 
understanding that while I was away 

ous-consent agreements were dis- 
cussed from time to time by those who 
have been acting in my place while I was 
slightly under the weather. 

It seems to me that fixing a week from 
today as the time for a vote would mean 
a long, long time for us to debate the 
bill and amendments to it, in view of the 
fact that the bill has been under debate 
for a number of days. Obviously I can- 
not control the unanimous-consent 
agreement if one Senator desires to ob- 
ject, but fixing a day such a long time 
ahead would only prolong the session, 
and the longer we prolong under unani- 
mous-consent agreements, the time for 
voting, the longer the session will last. As 
I have said, there is a certain amount of 
work the Congress has to do at this ses- 
sion, and so far as I am concerned, we 
are going to remain here until we finish 
our work. It seems to me that by Tues- 
day next—and I should be willing to 
compromise on that date—all the Mem- 
bers of the Senate should be convinced 
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whether they should vote for one amend- 
ment or another, and all those Senators 
who desire to make speeches, and get 
their addresses into the Recor and into 
the press, would have plenty of time 
to do it. 

I appeal to the minority leader and 
Members of the Senate to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement providing 
for the vote to be taken on Tuesday next. 
I am willing to withhold the request for 
a while, but in view of the fact that prac- 
tically every Member of the Senate is 
present on the floor I hope Tuesday may 
be an agreeable date for the vote to be 
taken. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Illinois that it is 
perfectly satisfactory to me if the Sen- 
ate agrees on next Tuesday. I should 
like to have half or three-quarters of an 
hour to express some of my views on the 
pending legislation, and I imagine I will 
have time to do so within that period 
of days. But I do not think it is a good 
practice to agree to vote at a certain 
time on the bill and all amendments, 
without having established an hour pre- 
vious to that after which amendments 
may not be offered, because whenever 
we enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement of that type we find ourselves 
in the situation where an amendment is 
stated, of which we had previously never 
heard, and then we have no chance to 
study it before a vote is taken on it. So 
I ask the Senator from Illinois if he will 
not modify his request so that, let us 
say, after 2 o’clock on Tuesday next no 
more amendments will be in order, and 
that then we will vote at 4 o'clock. That 
will give an opportunity to Senators to 
familiarize themselves with all amend- 
ments. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I modify 
my request to the end that the voting 
begin at 2 o’clock, and that, thereafter, 
each side have 20 minutes on each 
amendment until action is concluded on 
the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that would be an 
improvement. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad so to 
modify my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 

there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request, as modified? 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York wants it understood that 
he has no objection to the present re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois, but 
that he will object to making the day 
Thursday. 

Mr. LUCAS. How about Wednesday? 

Mr. IVES. That would be satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nebraska will ob- 
ject to a unanimous-consent request for 
a vote to be taken before Thursday of 
next week. But I shall ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to withhold 
his request, because already two Sena- 
tors have come to me and told me they 
do not want the vote to be had even on 
Thursday. I am not sure that we can 
obtain consent for a vote to be taken on 
Thursday. However, I shall do my level 
best to iron out objections and see if an 
agreement can be entered into. I can- 
not do so at this time, however. I shall 
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be forced to object if the request is made 
at this time. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, while I 
am on my feet let me make a suggestion. 
Every time an endeavor is made to ob- 
tain a unanimous-consent agreement we 
encounter the same difficulty. So far as 
I am concerned, it is my hope the Senate 
will reach the point where we will never 
enter into unanimous-consent agree- 
ments, but that we take up a bill and 
act on one amendment after the other 
until we conclude action on the bill. 
Coming down to hard facts, that is 
really the way to legislate. Every time 
a unanimous-consent request is made on 
this side of the aisle, in practically every 
instance the consent of all Democratic 
Members can be obtained. Usually no 
one on this side of the aisle objects, 
whether we endeavor to set the date for 
a vote on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
or Thursday. Yet some Member on the 
other side of the aisle is quite sure to 
object when a unanimous-consent re- 
quest is made. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have the 
floor. 

Mr. LUCAS, I thought I had the 
floor. 

Mr. TAFT. I yielded to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr, WHERRY, I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ohio 
was entitled to the floor; and he yielded 
to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I in- 
quire who has the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
the understanding of the Chair that the 
Senator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ohio 
has the floor, and the Chair has recog- 
nized him. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio has yielded to the 
Senator from Nebraska, has he not? 

Mr. TAFT. I yielded to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I again thank the 
Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. President, is it not a wonderful 
thing that at long last we have some- 
thing on which Democrats can finally be 
unanimous, and that is on a request for a 
unanimous-consent agreement? This is 
the first time during the present year 
that I have seen the Democrats unani- 
mous on anything. That is point num- 
ber one. I wish they could be as unani- 
mous in taking up FEPC legislation. 
Then we would get somewhere with the 
legislative program of which the ma- 
jority leader has just spoken. 

Mr. President, unanimous-consent 
agreements are all right if they can be 
entered into without too much discus- 
sion upon the floor. I submit that the 
way to iron out such a situation as the 
present one is to contact the Members 
on both sides of the aisle and see what 
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they agree upon as being the best date on 
which to vote. It so happens that there 
are some Senators who have made other 
arrangements for next week. Certain 
Senators who have made such arrange- 
ments are absent today. I should like to 
discuss the matter with them before I 
enter into an agreement. 

I suggest to the distinguished majority 
leader that the best way is to discuss the 
matter with the individual Senators be- 
fore the request is presented upon the 
floor of the Senate. In that way agree- 
ment can often be reached before the 
request is actually made on the floor. 

All I ask of the distinguished majority 
leader—whether he agrees with me or 
not is immaterial—is that he withhold 
the request for the momcnt, or else en- 
deavor to ascertain whether Members of 
the Senate are willing to agree that a 
vote he had on Thursday of next week. 
However, I have already been informed 
by one Member of the Senate that he is 
not agreeable to that particular day. If, 
the majority leader will withhold his re- 
quest for a while perhaps we can iron the 
matter out. 

Will the Senator from Ohio yield 
further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Considerable debate 
will be had on this particular piece of 
legislation. Three or four amendments 
have been presented, the purpose of 
which is to cut the authorization. They: 
have not yet been fully debated. I hap-' 
pen to know that there is a list of at 
least 12 Senators who desire to speak 
on the ECA bill and amendments thereto. ' 
There is an amendment proposing to 
modify the so-called point 4 program. 
There is going to be considerable debate 
upon that amendment. There are sev-' 
eral amendments which might take more 
time than either the majority leader or 
the minority leader feel should be al- 
lotted to them. Therefore, I believe 
ample time should be given to debate. 
We should endeavor to find out how. 
much time will be required. Then on 
the basis of that information a unani- 
mous-consent request can be submitted. 
With that kind of an approach I assure 
the distinguished majority leader that 
I shall do everything I can to have a 
unanimous- consent agreement entered 
into for a vote to be taken some day next 
week, if it is possible to do so. 1 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield for one more 
observation? 

Mr. TAFT. 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ithank my distinguished 
friend from Ohio for yielding. 

Mr. President, I regret 888 
that I did not take up the matter of the 
unanimous- consent request with my 
friend from Nebraska, and I apologize 
to him for not having done so. I know 
how sensitive my friend is with respect 
to unanimous-consent requests. I want 
to apologize to him a second time. 

Mr. President, I now withdraw my 
unanimous-consent request, and I will 
amiably, amicably, and humbly go over 
to my friend the Senator from Nebraska 
and consult with him, and I am sure 
the two of us will be able to iron out 
the matter. Senators who desire to oh- 


I yield to the Senator 
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ject to action being taken on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday will 
probably be able to work out an agree- 
ment so that perhaps we may have a vote 
sometime on Monday or Tuesday. 

So, Mr. President, I withdraw the re- 
quest, because I do not want to offend 
my friend the Senator from Nebraska. 


RESOLUTIONS DISAPPROVING REORGAN- 
IZATION PLANS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, while the 
Senator from Illinois is on the floor I 
should like to bring up for consideration 
another matter of procedure. The reso- 
lution disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 is now on the calendar. Con- 
sideration of that matter is a highly 
privileged matter. Time for action ex- 
pires on May 23. It is my desire, after 
I shall have consulted with the majority 
leader and others, to make a motion on 
Wednesday, May 10, for consideration of 
the resolution disapproving Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 12. I make that statement 
now so Senators may know in advance 
what I propose to do. The resolution is 
one which requires an affirmative vote of 
49 Senators. Therefore, it is important 
that the Senate have notice, so Senators 
may make their plans to be present. 

It is my hope that the majority leader 
may at some time present a unanimous- 
consent request that the time of 10 hours 
for debate established by the Reorgani- 
zation Act may be cut to perhaps 4 hours, 
or so, in order that the resolution dis- 
approving the reorganization plan may 
be acted upon in 1 day. I am very 
anxious that we dispose of it, if possible, 
in 1 day. It is my intention at the pres- 
ent moment, subject to persuasion by the 
majority leader, on Wednesday, May 10, 
to move to take up the resolution. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The resolution to 
disapprove Reorganization Plan No. 1 
relates to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. I do not think there will be much 
debate on it. Forty-nine votes are re- 
quired to adopt the resolution, as well es 
the resolution relating to Reorganization 
Plan No. 12. It is my hope that we may 
act upon and dispose of both resolutions 
on the same day. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it is pos- 
sible that the debate on both of them 
might be limited, so that both of them 
could be disposed of on the same day. 
As the Senator from Virginia knows, the 
act provides for 10 hours’ debate on each 
one, but also provides that by motion or 
by unanimous consent that time may be 
reduced. Certainly I do not expect that 
we shall need to have 10 hours of debate 
on each of those resolutions. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say that 
resolutions of disapproval of Plan No. 
12 and Plan No. 1 have been reported 
by the committee, and I am not so op- 
timistic as to believe that there will not 
be considerable debate on both of them. 

However, I think the time on each one 
can be reduced from 10 hours—I see no 
objection to doing so—to 4 or 5 hours. 
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As to the two which already have been 
reported—and 6 other resolutions of dis- 
approval are pending, making a total of 
8 resolutions of disapproval, among the 
21 reorganization plans; and whether any 
more resolutions of disapproval will be 
filed, I cannot say—the committee is 
holding hearings mornings and after- 
noons. In fact, I am due at the com- 
mittee meeting now, inasmuch as the 
committee took a recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. The committee is making 
every effort to expedite the work and to 
get the plans before the Senate. 

However, if we reach an agreement in 


regard to fixing the time for the 10th off 


May in respect to Plan No. 12, I should 
like to have the Genate agree upon May 
11 for Plan No. 1, so that we can try to 
dispose of one plan on one day and the 
other plan on the following day. 

Mr. TAFT. That would be entirely 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not believe it 
would be possible to dispose of two of 
them on one day, for judging from vari- 
ous observations which have been made, 
I think there is likely to be considerable 
debate on them. I think it might be 
wise to provide 4 or 5 hours’ time for de- 
bate on each one, and have one voted 
upon on one day, and the other voted 
upon on the following day. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I bring up 
this matter only so that Senators will 
have notice that the proposal is to agree 
upon May 10 as the date when the Sen- 
ate will consider the resolution to which 
I have referred. 

I understand that the majority leader 
would like to take up this matter later 
on, and that will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is correct, in that I should 
like to take up this matter next Tues- 
day at the Democratic policy commit- 
tee’s weekly meeting. I can assure the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Arkansas that thereafter we shall give 
them a definite decision on the matter. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
was my thought to have the decision 
made, because we wish to have a maxi- 
mum attendance of Senators at the time 
when those measures are under consid- 
eration by the Senate, for the require- 
ment is that if a reorganization plan is 
to be disapproved, at least 49 Senators 
must vote in favor of the resolution of 
disapproval. 

My thought is that if we had 49 Sen- 
ators present on one day, we probably 
could get the same number. of Senators 
present on the following day, and in 
that way could have as great an attend- 
ance of Senators as possible. 

Incidentally, let me say that I cannot 
be here on May 12 or May 13; personally, 
that is my own situation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I think 
perhaps I should say that following the 
disposition of the ECA bill, it is the plan 
to have the Senate take up the FEPC 
bill, which now is on the calendar. Of 
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course, the consideration of that bill 
probably will cause some little debate on 
the floor of the Senate. It might be that 
on the 11th and 12th of May we would 
be right in the midst of that debate. 
However, if that were the case, I assume 
that, by unanimous agreement, we could 
set aside that measure temporarily. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the rule, a motion to set a meas- 
ure aside is a highly privileged question, 
and is not subject to debate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that; but 
a majority vote is required to set a meas- 
ure aside, even though the question of 
setting it aside may be a privileged ques- 
tion. Once the FEPC bill is taken up, it 
can be set aside or taken from the floor 
only under such circumstances, by ma- 
jority vote, even though the question of 
setting it aside would be a privileged 
question. 

I merely make that suggestion in con- 
nection with the attempt to work out an 
arrangement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
hope a satisfactory arrangement can be 
worked out. However, of course, if noth- 
ing is worked out, 21 resolutions of dis- 
approval could be filed, and subsequently 
could be called up as privileged matters, 
one at a time, and we could continue 
on them indefinitely. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas is making a 
threat 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No, I am not 
making a threat. I simply thought the 
Senator from Illinois was suggesting that 
we should have considerable debate. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. Let me say that it is 
my desire to speak on the ECA bill in 
behalf of an amendment to cut the total 
amount. However, in the meantime, I 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, with 
the permission of the Senator from Ohio, 
I should like to make a request of the 
Senator from Illinois. When he con- 
fers with the minority leader in regard 
to an agreement relative to the legisla- 
tive program, will he please commence 
negotiations looking to a 10-day recess 
just before the elections in November, 
because I have some important business 
in those 10 days. [Laughter.] 


CANADIAN RIVER LAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the near future I hope the Sen- 
ate will have opportunity to approve H. 
R. 2733, a bill which will give a large seg- 
ment of Texas and the Southwest an op- 
portunity to conserve the precious 
waters of the Canadian River. 

H. R. 2733 passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year by unanimous vote. 
That vote, I believe, represents a tribute 
to the unique self-reliance of the people 
of the Texas Panhandle who need and 
want to dam the Canadian River and use 
its waters. The people of that section 
are not asking for hand-outs. They are 
not sponsoring a give-away program. 
Under the plan proposed in H. R. 2733, 
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the Texans who use the water will re- 
pay 95 cents of every dollar they are 
asking the Federal Government to in- 
vest in the region. 

For each $1 the Federal Government 
invests in conserving the waters of the 
Canadian River, it is estimated that the 
Nation will receive at least $1.70 in bene- 


ts. 

The Panhand!e and South Plains of 
Texas have contributed much to the wel- 
fare of the Nation. Geology was unkind 
to the region, and now the people find 
their water supply running low. They 
are asking the Federal Government to 
help them help themselves in utilizing to 
the fullest the waters of the only major 
river in the region. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp a statement which I made on 
April 18 to the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Subcommittee which now is 
considering this proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
BEFORE SENATE INTERIOR AND INSULAR Ar- 
FAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE, APRIL 18, 1950, 1N 
SUPPORT OF CANADIAN RIVER DAM 
Mr. Chairman, we are here today to pre- 

sent to your committee the. story of a vast 

region which is living on borrowed time. 

We are here to tell you of the need for 
water in northwest Texas—a region better 
known as the Panhandle and the South 
Plains. 

This region is rich in history, rich in cat- 
tle, rich in grain and cotton, rich in oil and 
natural gas, especally rich in level-headed, 
forward-looking leadership. 

Although the reglon's riches are great and 
varied, all these riches combined cannot off- 
set the poverty of northwest Texas’ water 
supply. 

That is why we are here today. 

We believe this region is too rich in re- 
sources our Nation needs—too rich in poten- 
tial benefits for our national economy—for 
it to be permitted to wither and die now 
before it reaches full bloom, all for a lack 
of economy in saving its scarce rainfall. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not an instance in 
which the Federal Government is being asked 
to subsidize speculation. 

We are not here seeking funds to open 
up new and unused lands. 

We are here seeking to establish a work- 
ing partnership with our Government to 
keep alive a region of enormous value to the 
Nation. 

These men who are here in the committee 
room today from the Panhandle and the 
South Plains represent one of the most 
fiercely independent regions in the world. 

I emphasize this, Mr. Chairman, because, 
to my mind, the proposal presented to the 
Senate in H. R. 2733 is characteristic of the 
people who now urge its enactment. These 
people of the Panhandle-High Plains region 
are not shouting “Economy” out of one side 
of their mouths, and whispering “Gimme” 
from the other side. 

Under the plan presented to you in H. R. 
2733, the Nation will receive at least $1.70 
in benefits for every dollar that the Federal 
Government spends. 

As members of the committee are aware, 
such a favorable ratio of benefits to cost is 
certainly better than average. 

Moreover, the municipal and industrial 
water users would repay 95 cents out of every 
dollar advanced for construction of the 
project. 

The people who will benefit directly from 
this project—the people of 11 major cities 
in the Panhandie-High Plains area—do not 
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want to impose upon taxpayers in other 
States any burden which they themselves 
should rightfully shoulder. 

All of the cost of the Canadian River Dam 
and other works will either be paid for by the 
actual water users or allocated to flood con- 
trol and fish and wildlife conservation, The 
flood-control benefits will not accrue to the 
municipal water users but will primarily ben- 
efit areas farther along the Canadian River 
below the dam—mostly in Oklahoma. 

The Federal Government can look forward 
to this promise: 

Within 50 years, all of the costs of this proj- 
ect will be paid for by the people who are 
asking for this project—except for flood 
control and conservation costs of 5 cents out 
of each dollar. 

That in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, is a 
good, sound business proposition. 

I have emphasized this first, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I know that Senators are in- 
terested in economy. I know that you do 
not want to authorize construction costs of 
$85,009,000 without a full knowledge of what 
the Nation as a whole can expect in return. 

As a Senator from Texas, I am especially 
proud that these people from this vast area 
are willing to undertake this obligation— 
willing to pay back the Nation nearly its 
total investment. 

That, I am sure, will be of interest to Sen- 
ators on the subcommittee and to the Na- 
tion. 

Why is this program necessary? 

Why is it urgent? 

In the presence of such a considerable 
array of expert talent, I shall not attempt 
to detail for you the full story of the what's“ 
and “why’s” of this region's water supply. 
I do want to picture it for you in a layman's 
terms. 

This Panhandle-South Plains region of 
northwest Texas was handicapped by erosion 
of surrounding areas which left it as a sort 
of a gigantic plateau several hundred feet 
above the surrounding terrain, with its 
ground-water beds isolated from recharge 
except from rain falling on the surface. 

Because of the flat topography, the rain- 
fall, such as it is, collects in surface depres- 
sions and most of it evaporates there. The 
Panhandle-South Plains area has few creeks 
and no rivers, except the Canadian River. 

Cities on this plateau have found their 
water supplies through wells, drilled deep 
into the earth to reach a huge pool of water 
which underlies much of the region. 

For many years this underground supply 
of water was treated rather casually—with- 
out much knowledge of where it came from 
or why it was there. 

Then wells began to run dry. Not many 
wells—yet. But out in the land of the West, 
where summer temperatures eie regularly 
105° or more and winter temperatures are 
5° below sometimes, water can no longer be 
taken for granted. 

Now, geologists tell us that this under- 
ground water is not the water of an under- 
ground stream fed by a constant supply. It 
more nearly resembles a washtub full of 
water. Each time a pail of water is dipped 
out of the tub the water level drops—and it 
is replenished so slowly, if at all, that it must 
be considered a disappearing source. 

At present, this underground water is a 
primary source of life for both the people 
and their crops. It is not sufficient for both 
indefinitely—and you cannot have the crops 
without the people or the people without 
the crops. 

The only potential source of water to sup- 
ply the people’s needs is the Canadian River, 
a river that skirts along the northern edge 
of this plateau. 

We believe that by the proper use of the 
waters of this river—limited though those 
waters are—the Panhandle-South Plains 
area can be kept alive, kept vigorous, kept 
useful to the Nation. 
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Exhaustive studies have been made of the 
river by the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The program before 
you in H. R. 2783 is, we believe, the best and 
most practical program. It is the program 
which the people of the area believe will 
serve their purposes. 

It is—I may add—a program for which they 
are willing to pay more than $80,000,000. 

They believe—and I share that belief with 
them—that the water to meet the needs of 
this great region is worth that price to them 
and worth that much to the Nation. 

I hope that the Senators of the subcom- 
mittee will view with favor the presentation 
which the people of the region will make 
to you this morning. When you have heard 
them, I believe you will share my convic- 
tion of the need for this program—and I be- 
lieve you will share my own great admira- 
tion for the people of this region. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, there is 
now pending before the Senate an 
amendment to the ECA bill to reduce 
the total authorization by 81, 000,000,000. 
That amendment has been offered by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem]. | 

There is at the desk an amendment to 
cut the authorization by $600,000,000.: 
That amendment is by the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. ' 

I wish to say a few words in behalf of 
the general principle of cutting the ECA 
authorization and the subsequent appro- 
priation. 

Two years ago I supported ECA, and 
last year I supported it. In both cases 
it seemed to me that the total amount 
requested was excessive. It seemed to 
me that there was no actual proof that 
any particular amount was needed. In 
both cases I supported a resolution or 
amendment to reduce the amount. 1 

Last year that proposal was defeated, 
but my recollection is that some part of 
that cut was made at a later time by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I supported ECA when it was orig- 
inally proposed for the reason that it 
seemed to me that we were in a position 
to check the growth of communism in 
Europe. It seemed to me that the only 
real justification for ECA was the fact 
that the various countries of Europe 
were so disturbed by the war conditions, 
by the complete turn-over of the entire 
economic system of the world, that prob- 
ably it would have taken them some 10 
years to get back to normal if they had 
had to rely only on their own efforts; 
and so I thought the conditions which 
existed there were very ripe for the 
growth of communism, and that prob- 
ably in 2 or 3 years we could furnish 
those countries with sufficient assistance 
so that they could resume their normal 
economic activities. I never felt there 
was economic justification for one na- 
tion making vast subsidies and gifts to 
other nations on the theory simply that 
in some way it was going to increase 
their standard of living. I think in the 
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long run it would be ineffective, for a 
nation can succeed only through its own 
efforts, not through the gifts of others. 

But here was an emergency situation 
created by the war. Here was a situa- 
tion which apparently could not be dealt 
with promptly or handled without out- 
side aid, and it seemed to me we should 
render aid. In my opinion, what we did 
was done effectively. My own belief is 
that the growth of communism, particu- 
larly in France and Italy, was substan- 
tially checked by American aid. My be- 
lief is that the manner in which the ECA 
has been handled has been excellent and 
that Mr. Hoffman has done a good job. 
I have been notified from time to time 
of various projects which it seemed to 
me were unnecessary. I always thought 
he could get on with less money and 
accomplish very much the same pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, I think the job has 
been well done and that the program has 
effectively checked the growth of com- 
munism, so that communism today, from 
an internal standpoint of operation, is 
very much weaker in France and Italy 
and throughout all Europe than it was. 

However, today those countries have 
returned to normal, and the question 
whether we should continue the ECA cer- 
tainly is one which should be considered 
on the basis of its own merits. Generally 
speaking, I am in favor of continuim the 
ECA in accordance with the original plan 
for 4 years, tapering it off in the third 
year and in the fourth year more than 
Mr. Hoffman is proposing. Mr. Hoffman 
himself says it must end in 1952. Asa 
matter of fact, the conditions in Europe 
today are such that I doubt whether we 
would be justified in starting a new pro- 
gram today. But I feel that, having 
started the program and having outlined 
certain general assistance upon which 
the participating nations have made 
their plans, it would be most unfortu- 
nate if we were to cut the program to 
such an extent as to hamper seriously 
its operation or to modify substantially 
the general understancing which we 
have given to the other countries. So I 
feel that we should continue the pro- 
gram, tut that it should be continued 
with a substantial cut. 

The whole program is vague. It is 
almost impossible to guess at any figures. 
There is no list of projects contained in 
it. The figure is taken out of the air. 
Mr. Hoffman might have said $3,500,000,- 
000, or he might have said $2,500,000,000. 
He has said $3,100,000,000. It is difficult 
to say how much it should be cut, but I 
have finally come to the conclusion that a 
20-percent cut of $600,000,000, the same 
amount suggested by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, would be reason- 
able, and would not hamper seriously 
the operation of the program. 

In the first place, I believe we ought to 
recognize that this is a perfectly extra- 
ordinary program, something which no 
nation in the world has ever done before, 
and which probably no nation in the 
world will ever do again. In 1949, as 
well as in the year 1947, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has given in grants and credits 
$5,700,000,000, almost entirely in grants. 
We have made a free gift of $5,700,000,- 
000 of the American taxpayers’ money to 
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various nations throughout the world for 
the general purpose of promoting the 
cause of anti-communism and promot- 
ing the recovery of those nations from 
the war. Anyone who says we should 
continue that program indefinitely cer- 
tainly has the burden of proof upon him- 
self. The burden ought not to be on 
those who propose a cut; the burden 
ought to be on those who ask that the 
American people cuntinue such a lavish 
outpouring of gifts and subsidies as we 
have given. 

The total proposed cut for this year is 
small. A Federal Reserve bulletin shows 
that in 1949 the United States Govern- 
ment financed $5,700,000,000. The total 
budget for next year, including ECA, 
contemplates $4,700,000,000, a very small 
reduction considering the amount in- 
volved. We are therefore practically 
asking our people to continue in 1950 the 
program which was proposed in 1947, 
1948, and 1949. In fact, $4,700,000,000 
is the same as the amount in 1948. Un- 
less we begin to cut, we are not going to 
get any reduction in these tremendous 
foreign payments. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Would the Senator 
rather not be interrupted? 

Mr. TAFT. No; Iam glad to be inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. LODGE. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, Mr. Hoffman, has, 
of course, given the committee every as- 
surance that as soon as there is any op- 
portunity to make savings he will do so, 
and that for the fiscal year which is 
about to end he has $149,000,000 that 
he has not spent? I think that is a 
record so far as administrators in the 
executive branch of the Government are 
concerned. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it is a rec- 
ord. If anyone is given $4,000,000,000 to 
spend, and he can spend it in 12 months, 
that would be extraordinary, for in- 
evitably anyone with $4,000,000,000 would 
fail to find things on which he could 
profitably spend that entire amount. It 
merely happens that there is $150,000,- 
000 left, which is only, after all, 3 or 4 
percent of the total money given to Mr. 
Hoffman. That is true of practically 
every appropriation we make. There is 
always a 4-percent lag, except in a few 
instances. In general, there is always 
that lag in the ability to spend all the 
money which is appropriated. So I do 
not think there is any tremendous credit 
there. I see no reason whatever for 

that if we give Mr. Hoffman 
$3,100,000,000, he will not probably spend 
it by the first of July 1951, except for 
some slight saving; because it cannot be 
absolutely budgeted. Some things on 
which it had been planned to spend 
money may fall by the wayside. 

The condition I want to emphasize is 
this: When we started the ECA 2 years 
ego, we had at that time a surplus in 
the Treasury of $8,400,000,000, for the 
year then ending. Now, 2 years later, we 
find a deficit of $6,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year. That alone would be a justi- 
fication for a complete reversal of the 
entire program. Had we had a deficit 
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of $6,000,000,000 2 years ago, we never 
would have started the ECA; and yet, in 
2 years, our situation has deteriorated. 
Even a year ago when we were discussing 
this matter, we looked forward to a defi- 
cit of only $800,000,000, practically a 
balanced budget, allowing for the ex- 
penditures. Today we know that by the 
first of July we are going to have a 
deficit of $6,000,000,000, and we know 
that in the next fiscal year, for which 
this appropriation is requested, the 
President contemplates another budget 
deficit of 85,000, 000, 000. The probability 
is that additional recommendations for 
expenditures will be made and that the 
budget deficit will actually be more than 
$5,000,000,000; in fact, the estimate of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation today is that there will 
be a deficit of $7,000,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year. Under those circumstances, 
it seems to me that we must economize 
in every field of activity; and certainly 
among those fields of activity is that of 
foreign spending. 

There is before us no proposal for ad- 
ditional taxes. The administration’s 
proposal is apparently indefinite deficit 
financing, or indefinite spending of 
money vastly in excess of the moneys 
which accrue from taxation. The Presi- 
dent himself, in his reports, in effect 
expresses the hope that in the future, 
some day, the budget may be balanced; 
but he says we cannot levy any more 
taxes, because if we try to do that, we 
will deter the very business development 
which is necessary in order to produce 
taxes, and to provide the jobs which 
must be available if we are going to have 
anything like full employment. 

The President has recommended, and 
I agree with him, that taxes be not in- 
creased. On the other hand, the deficit- 
spending policy seems to me to be incon- 
ceivable. That policy inevitably means 
inflation. We already see it in the price 
of some agricultural products, in the 
speculative market today in soybeans, 
and in various other products. There is 
a recurrence of the inflationary cycle 
which existed approximately a year ago 
and which was only then checked. In- 
evitably, if we spend $6,000,000,000 more 
than we take in, we shall start inflation 
again. 

The depreciation of the dollar ulti- 
mately means a repudiation by the Gov- 
ernment of its debts, because its own 
policy is actually so decreasing the value 
of the dollar that it is only able to pay 
for the money it borrows in poorer dol- 
lars than those which it actually bor- 
rowed. 

The deficit-spending policy is demoral- 
izing. If Congress ever decides that it 
will not have to raise the money to pay 
for the expenditures requested, there is 
no limit to what the expenditures will be. 
There are before us projects which will 
cost $20,000,000,000. If we once admit 
the principle that we can indefinitely 
pursue.a deficit-spending policy, there is 
no possible restraint on expenditures. It 
is demoralizing to the people, because 
they believe they can receive something 
for nothing, whereas, of course, in the 
long run, they cannot. It is impossible. 
They pay for the increased expenditures 
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in the general depreciation of their sav- 
ings, their insurance policies, and in an 
unstable economy, which, in the end, 
must bring perhaps a boom and then a 
depression. So it seems to me that such 
a policy is impossible. 

The only alternative must be the re- 
duction of expenses. I do not know that 
we can cut $6,000,000,000 off in 1 year; 
I doubt it. The only reasonable, sensible, 
and possible policy which Congress can 
pursue is to try to save at least $3,000,- 
000,000 this year and to reduce expendi- 
tures another $3,000,000,000 next year. 
If Congress is not willing to cut expendi- 
tures for foreign nations, then certainly 
there is very little hope that we are ever 
going to make any reductions in domestic 
expenditures. 

It is said that this bill is only an au- 
thorization and that the appropriations 
will have to be considered by the Appro- 
priations Committee. That argument is 
always advanced, but once the authori- 
zation is made, there is a presumptive 
argument to present to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The way to cut expenditures is to take 
advantage of the first opportunity. Cut 
them whenever it is possible; vote against 
any nonessential expenditures or author- 
izations which are proposed. I think we 
should determine now that we intend to 
economize all down the line. There is no 
reason at all why any appropriation, any 
proposal, or any authorization should be 
considered sacred in the amount which 
is demanded by the administration. 

There are many other factors which I 
believe justify the cutting of expendi- 
tures for the ECA by a substantial 
amount. In the first place, the position 
of the participating nations is very much 
better than it was 2 years ago. It is said 
that the ECA has been successful in 
bringing about that situation. I believe 
it has substantially helped. Perhaps the 
actual operation of the ECA is best ex- 
pressed by Sir Stafford Cripps when he 
stated that in 1948-49 Britain’s national 
product totaled £10,809,000,000, and that 
Marshall aid, expressed in sterling as 
£328,000,000, was equivalent to only 3 
percent of Britain’s total national prod- 
uct in that year. In 1949-50, the pro- 
portion was still less. He said that this 
is by no means the real measure of Mar- 
shall aid’s usefulness to British recovery 
today. 

I believe we exaggerate the importance 
of Marshall-plan aid. Yet, to the extent 
that we can give it, the value of the aid 
which England gets from us is probably 
doubled in the value of the products 
which England can produce from the raw 
materials we actually give her. As a re- 
sult of this plan, and as a result of other 
causes, the fact is that the ultimate goal 
of the Marshall plan has been accom- 
plished. England, according to Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, has reached an industrial 
production 30 percent over that of pre- 
war, and her population is only 5 percent 
over that of prewar. He says that in 
1946 Britain’s total industrial production 
had been brought back to the level of 
1938. By the end of 1949 it was about 
30 percent above the prewar level. By 
1946 Britain's exports had climbed back 
to 7 percent below the volume of 1928. 
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By 1949 exports had increased to 60 per- 
cent above the 1938 volume. 

So, to a large extent we have gone far 
in actually increasing British produc- 
tion—if we are responsible for it—far 
beyond anything they had before the 
war. Yet we are asked to make an out- 
right gift to England of $687,000,000 and 
to all European countries of more than 
$3,000,000,000 this year. Other countries 
of Europe, if we omit Germany, have also 
increased their production nearly 30 
percent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Would not the Senator 
be even more critical of the Marshall 
plan if those nations had not increased 
their production? Would he not think 
the outlook would be even more grim? 

Mr. TAFT. I am not critical of the 
Marshall plan. I say that it has appar- 
ently accomplished its purpose, and it 
requires a great deal of justification to 
continue it. The only justification for 
continuing it is that we have practically 
agreed to do a certain thing and plans 
have been made on that basis. I am 
prepared to go through with most of the 
plan, but we are entitled to scrutinize 
it with the greatest care and discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator think 
it would be wise to make such an im- 
portant decision as that of terminating 
aid simply on the basis of a seasonal 
fluctuation, which I am sure is what has 
happened in the United Kingdom? 

Mr. TAFT. I think that would be a 
justification for the discontinuance of 
aid, but I am not advocating that. All 
the ECA estimates have been based on 
the balance-of-payments theory. They 
have been based on the theory that 
there was a certain shortage of dollars 
and Britain could not export as much 
as she had to import; she could not ship 
to dollar countries as much as she had 
to buy from dollar countries. On that 
basis, the tables which I placed in the 
Recorp a few days ago show that on the 
balance-of-payment theory the ECA 
reached the estimate of $687,000,000 
which we are asked to give the British 
in the next fiscal year. It is based en- 
tirely on a balance-of-payments theory, 
how much they are going to export and 
how much they are going toimport. As 
a matter of fact, Sir Stafford Cripps has 
made it clear that in the past 6 months 
they have balanced their dollar budget; 
they do not have any dollar deficit. The 
sterling areas, from the first of October 
to the first of April, have come to slightly 
better than even. 

In his statement to the House of 
Commons on April 5, Sir Stafford Cripps 
stated that during the first quarter of 
this year the sterling area earned a net 
gold and dollar surplus of $40,000,000, 
as compared with $31,000,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1949. That amounts 
to a net gold and dollar surplus of $9,- 
000,000 in a period of 6 months. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 
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Mr. LODGE. Is that not merely a 
seasonal fluctuation, and not a figure 
which is sufficiently firm or sufficiently 
strong on which to base a decision? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct, but it is 
much better than the ECA figures. The 
ECA figures on which are based this 
particular demand for England are out 
of date, and they are two or three hun- 
dred million dollars wrong, on the basis 
of any present estimate. I do not think 
the fact that the British have balanced 
their gold and dollar budget proves that 
they will do so in the next fiscal year, but 
it does cast doubt on the entire basis of 
the appropriation requested by ECA to- 
day. Certainly it makes it necessary 
for ECA to present new tables based on 
present conditions, instead of on condi- 
tions which are 6 months old. Some 
have talked with ECA. They say, “No, 
we won’t submit any new estimates.” 
I venture to say that the estimates for 
1949-50 are at least $200,000,000 away 
from the facts. It is much more diffi- 
cult for me to estimate next year. I do 
not know what the estimate may show. 
I can only see that the actual results 
during the last 6 months are very dif- 
ferent from the basis on which the ECA 
demands have been based. The ECA 
should come before us with a new table 
based on the new condition that has 
come to exist. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Is not the Senator from 
Ohio aware of the fact that the ECA 
Administrator is on record in most spe- 
cific terms as promising that whenever 
an occasion arises in which actual con- 
ditions make possible a saving of money 
he will effectuate such savings? 

Mr. TAFT. I suppose every adminis- 
trative officer has said that. I do not 
believe it varies by one iota the obliga- 
tion of Congress to limit an appropria- 
tion to what it thinks the appropriation 
ought to be, and not give an executive 
officer something on his promise of “You 
give it to me, but I won't spend it.“ My 
experience certainly has not been en- 
couraging as to the carrying out of 
promises of that kind. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. If participating coun- 
tries had not made great improvement 
in production, and if their condition 
were not much better this year than be- 
fore the Marshall plan, would not the 
Senator from Ohio be calling for a dras- 
tic cutting of the Marshall plan because 
it had been so ineffective as an aid to 
Europe? 

Mr. TAFT. No; the main cause for 
my asking for a cut is the American 
deficit. I believe that is the principal 
reason. To ask the United States to 
give foreign nations a great deal of 
money when we have a deficit of $6,- 
000,000,000 is quite different from ask- 
ing us to give it to them when we have 
a surplus of 83,000,000, 00. That is 
the main reason. I do not think that 
failure to make the expected headway 
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would have been a good argument for 
cutting expenditures. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that I agree with him 
wholeheartedly as to the seriousness of 
the American deficit, and I feel that, as 
one Senator, I have done everything I 
possibly could to bring about economy in 
government and a saving of public 
funds. However, I hope the Senator 
from Ohio does not contend that the 
only way in which public funds can be 
saved is at the expense of the security 
of the United States in this present very 
dangerous world situation. 

Mr. TAFT. I wholly deny that a re- 
duction of ECA has any relation, or, at 
best, a most remote relation, this com- 
ing year to the security of the United 
States. I do not think that if we cut 
$600,000,000 from the appropriation we 
would set back in any way the security 
of the United States. To the extent that 
we can help nations, we should help 
them. However, we have already shown 
that they are 30 percent better off than 
before the war. How our failure to ad- 
vance them still further is going to af- 
fect our security, is hard to say. A jus- 
tification for this program as a security 
measure was that we were interested in 
preventing the spread of communism in 
these countries because of their dis- 
turbed conditions. Now the disturbed 
condition has gone. Now we have re- 
stored prosperity to these countries. I 
do not mean that we alone have done 
it, but the conditions, with our assist- 
ance, have improved in those countries. 
They are now 30 percent better off than 
even before the war. We have done the 
job of eliminating the danger of infiltra- 
tion of communism simply because of 
bad economic conditions, and from now 
on those nations can defeat commu- 
nism only if they are against commu- 
nism. They can dcfeat communism only 
by their own efforts and within their own 
countries. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Ohio in permitting me to ask these ques- 
tions, I am sorry that I shall not be 
able to stay on the floor much longer, be- 
cause I shall have to leave very shortly 
to attend a hearing of the subeommittee 
investigating disloyalty charges. How- 
ever, before I leave the floor, I should like 
to point out one thing to the Senator 
from Ohio and ask his comment on it. 
It seems to me unanswerable that the 
world menace of communism affects the 
security of the United States. It seems 
to me that we can agree on that. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree fully on that with 
the Senator. 

Mr, LODGE. And that communism 
operates in many forms—political, eco- 
nomic, and military. In a country like 
France, for example, the Communist 
movement, with all that it implies eco- 
nomically, politically, and militarily, has 
been stopped absolutely dead in its 
tracks, as evidenced by votes which have 
been taken recently, in the electoral re- 
sults in the voting for Members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and in the circula- 
tion figures of Communist newspapers. 
By common consent that condition is 
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attributed to the help which France has 
received under the Marshall plan. 
Therefore, it seems to me that a con- 
tinuation of the Marshall plan and 
carrying out of the pledged word which 
we have given is inextricably and inti- 
mately bound up with the security of the 
United States. 

Mr. TAFT. I would say that it did 
not make any difference to the security 
of the United States whether we give 
France $500,000,000 or $400,000,000. 
That is the question I am raising, the 
cutting-off of 20 percent from these 
amounts, So that I cannot see how the 
cutting of this appropriation could in 
any way affect the security of the United 
States. In fact, the French are doing 
so well that perhaps they could get along 
with much less, but I do not want to run 
the risk of upsetting programs which 
they may have set up for a year or 2 
years ahead. 

Mr. President, I shall finish reading the 
Cripps’ statement so that I may make 
the point I wanted to make: 

Sir Stafford Cripps said: During the first 
quarter of this year the sterling area earned 
a net gold and dollar surplus of $40,000,000, 
compared with a deficit of $31,000,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1949, of $539,000,000 in the 
corresponding first quarter of 1949. [Minis- 
terial cheers. 

We received assistance under the European 
recovery program, largely in the form of 
reimbursement for expenditure already in- 
curred by us, amounting to $229,000,000, We 
also drew on the Canadian credit to the 
extent of $27,000,000. Thus the gold and 
dollar reserves rose by 6296, 000,000 —[Minis- 
terial cheers] — during the quarter, so that 
on March 31, 1950, they stood at $1,984,000,000 
compared with $1,688,000,000 at December 31, 
1949, and $2,241,000,000 at March 31, 1948, 
immediately before the European recovery 
program was put into operation. 


The result is that the British have 
balanced their budget in 6 months, bal- 
anced their gold and dollar balance, and 
balanced their balance of payments. 
The ECA gave them about $500,000,000 
in 6 months. So they simply took our 
money and add $500,000,000 to their gold 
and dollar reserves, until they got them 
back to $2,000,000,000, which is approxi- 
mately the figure which they think is 
necessary to be safe. If it continues for 
another 3 months they will still have 
more reserves. I do not know whether 
it will, but I do want to point out that 
the whole budget of the ECA was pre- 
sented on the basis of estimated balances 
of payments. For instance, in 1949-50, 
the adverse balance payments were 
$956,000,000. According to the present 
figures that balance for the current fiscal 
year will be probably two or three hun- 
dred million dollars more favorable to 
Britain than the ECA basis of payments, 
and if those figures are as wrong as those 
in 1949-50, and if this 6 months’ ex- 
perience is to be carried out, the very 
basis for the appropriation is completely 

liminated. 


e 

I have been told that the ECA, when 
that was brought up to them, said, “After 
all, the balance of payments is not the 
real test.“ They have been claiming 
for the last 3 years it was the real test, 
that the balance of payments is what we 
have to pay. Yet today, when that bal- 
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ance of payments will probably no longer 
justify an appropriation of $687,000,000, 
they are shifting off to other bases, and 
abandoning the balance-of-payments 
theory, which I personally have ques- 
tioned for these 2 years, but which they 
have strenuously defended. They are 
now seeking for other grounds to sup- 
port this appropriation of $687,000,000. 

The French and Italian position is 
somewhat different. I remember that 
when I was in France the ECA Admin- 
istrator said, “France has no economic 
problem. After all, the French feed 
themselves. They raise enough food to 
feed their people. They can get on 
without our assistance.” ‘Their prob- 
lems were political problems, and to a 
large extent our money assisted the 
French Government that was in power. 
It assisted them particularly to balance 
their budget, so that they would not 
have to levy more taxes. To a large ex- 
tent the counterpart funds were used to 
help balance the French budget. 

It does seem to me rather ridiculous 
for a country whose budget is $6,000,- 
000,000 out of balance to attempt to 


` justify a gift to foreign nations on the 


ground that we are going to help them 
balance their budgets. If that is the 
only justification for the appropriation, 
it seems to me we had better keep the 
money at home and balance our own 
budget with it. 

The Italian situation is also a more 
or less hopeless one, one which may re- 
quire American aid for many years to 
come. But, certainly, the difference be- 
tween giving them $290,000,000 and $232,- 
000,000 is not going to make any sub- 
stantial difference to the Italian people. 
That is about the scope of their par- 
ticular share of this new appropriation. 

It seems to me perfectly clear that a 
20 percent cut is not going to injure any 
nation, and that to a large extent it is 
completely justified. It is much more 
difficult to justify the 80 percent that 
remains than it is to justify the 20 per- 
cent cut. 

The fact that these countries could get 
on with 20 percent less is shown by Mr. 
Hoffman’s own proposal for a European 
payments union. After allotting the 
figure he fixed, which appeared day be- 
fore yesterday in the Recorp at page 
5689, a total of $2,925,000,000, divided 
among countries according to the figures 
given in the Record, Mr. Hoffman pro- 
posed to take away 20 percent from all 
of those countries, and set up a Euro- 
pean payments fund of $600,000,000, 
which he is going to use as a kind of in- 
ducement to nations to reduce their tar- 
iffs, and for other actions. But presum- 
ably if they do not do what he says 
they should do, they will not get the 20 
percent. 

Certainly that shows that he does not 
think that cutting off 20 percent is go- 
ing to wreck any of them, or affect the 
security of the United States. It seems 
to me that his taking $600,000,000 out 
shows it is not necessary for the na- 
tional programs which are in existence. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. HICKENLCOPER. Inasmuch as 
I intend to propose an amendment pro- 
viding for a cut of approximately 20 per- 
cent, which the Senator has been dis- 
cussing, I am glad the Senator brought 
up the currency equalization fund of 
$650,000,000. I should like to have the 
Senator specifically discuss his views as 
to whether or not this new program of 
$650,000,000 for currency equalization is 
compatible with, or in furtherance of, 
the original idea of the Marshall plan, 
which was construction relief, that is, 
physical development relief. Up until 
now, we have aided the countries in 
Europe in projects such as the construc- 
tion of factories, and like matters, and 
now it is proposed that we take $650,- 
000,000 out of the physical development 
field and put it into an exchange equali- 
zation fund, which I believe goes further 
than the original intent and the original 
proposal of ECA. I wish the Senator 
would develop that thought. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator. 
Undoubtedly it is a departure from the 
original purpose oi ECA, and that it is 
set out in this new authorization bill. 
I suppose it is in general furtherance of 
the purpose of ECA, if we have the 
money to pay nations to reduce their 
tariffs, and then try to settle their bal- 
ances at the end of the year, instead 
of giving them the money in advance. 
It does not greatly offend me, except 
that it seems to me to go into a field 
where we have already spent a great 
deal of money. 

The International Monetary Fund 
was set up almost exactly for that pur- 
pose, namely, for the settlement of bal- 
ances. If one nation owed, at the end 
of the year, $70,000,0C0, and some other 
nation had a gold surplus of $70,000,000, 
the nation lacking would go to the fund 
and draw from the fund the money it 
needed to pay its debts. That was the 
purpose of the International Monetary 


d. 

I notice that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Mr. JEsse Worcorr, who was 
a member of the Bretton Woods Com- 
mission; opposed the whole fund theory 
on the ground that he thought it was 
duplicating the International Monetary 
Fund. We put 82,750,000, 000 worth of 
gold or its equivalent into the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and according 
to the last figures I have been able to 
get, the International Monetary Fund a 
year ago had still $1,436,000,000 in gold 
and a very considerable amount of de- 
mand obligations, which are equal to 
gold, against the United States and 
other uations who would make good the 
obligations. So that today they have 
two or three billion dollars available 
for settling balances. It does seem to 
me very dubious that we need this Eu- 
ropean payments fund, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
says that money is available for settling 
balances through the International 
Monetary Fund. Is it not true that that 


money is available for settling balances - 


at different currency values, or at rates 
of values of currency set by other coun- 
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tries, which are out of line today? Is 
this not actually the fact today in the 
European countries? 

Mr. TAFT. Then it is up to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to change the 
situation. The very purpose of that 
fund is to regulate the business of cur- 
rency exchange, to see that it is realistic, 
and to authorize nations to change their 
exchange rates when the International 
Monetary Fund thinks they should. I 
think they have done it without the 
consent of the International Monetary 
Fund, to a large extent. But there is 
this agency, and whether the agency is 
not being used properly I have no means 
of saying at the moment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not a fact 
that they are disregarding the actual 
values of currency in these countries? 
Is not that one of the problems? 

Mr. TAFT. So long as there is over a 
billion dollars of our money still around, 
it seems to me that might be used for 
the settlement of balances in some way, 
rather than to use another $600,000,000. 

If the result of cutting $600,000,000 
from the appropriation is to eliminate 
the international payments fund, I do 
not think it is going to do any great 
damage to the security of the United 
States, as seems to be feared by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest that there 
is great wisdom in the remark of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. The international fund has 
been a complete failure. It has not 
served its purpose at all. It is tied up 
with rigidities arising out of the over- 
valuation of currencies when it was set 
up, which it has not been able to over- 
come, and in my opinion, this step is a 
subterfuge for violating the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Perhaps it is a 
necessary step. In 5 years’ time, with 
all the changes that have taken place 
in the world, and with all the different 
fluctuations in the real value of money, 
the last time I looked up the matter I 
found the Fund had made changes in the 
value of currencies of two countries, and 
they were very small countries. They 
put the currencies of the world in a 
strait-jacket from which they have not 
been able to extricate themselves. So I 
think the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has probably put his finger on 
the real reason for this new device. It is 
another circumvention of fine, but im- 
practicable, purposes to which we com- 
mitted ourselves under bad foresight. 

Mr. TAFT. In any event there seems 
to be quite a great deal of difference of 
opinion about the European payment 
fund, Everyone thinks it is a nice thing. 
Well, $600,000,000 is a nice amount for 
us to keep, too. I do not see any tre- 
mendous justification for setting up this 
new international fund, that is, I do not 
think it is something which affects the 
national security to an extent which 
justifies our increasing the deficit of the 
United States by $600,000,000. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. It seems to me that 
the ECA—and I am going to support the 
program, I hope under reduced. appro- 
priations, because I think the balance is 
more to the good than to the bad at this 
time—it seems to me that they have 
gotten into the evil habit of taking unto 
ourselves every unaccomplished objec- 
tive that was originally set up for ECA. 
The ECA countries do not lower their 
tariff barriers. They do not render their 
currencies convertible. They do not set 
up a western European trade area. So, 
instead of insisting that they do that, we 
say, “Oh, well, the boys did not do it, so 
we will absorb it, we will absorb it by 
imports, we will absorb it by putting in 
money” of the type which the Senator is 
talking about. I think that thing can 
progress to the point where in the end 
we will find ourselves having aggravated 
the very situations which we 3 
to cure. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will tha 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. At the time we voted on 
the proposal for a 10-percent cut for the 
ECA last year we were told that this was 
a situation similar to trying to get a man 


out of a 100-foot well with a 90-foot rope. 


Does the Senator from Ohio find such a 
comparison applicable today? 

Mr. TAFT. I never felt that the ECA 
was going to solve all the problems of 
Europe, nor have I ever thought that any 
special or particular sum was necessary. 
It always seemed to me that we could 
help, we could appropriate money which 
would no doubt be helpful, to the extent 
it could wisely be used. But there is no 
sacredness about any particular figure, 
and never has been, in my opinion, and 
if we get a bigger and bigger deficit in 
the United States, it seems to me we have 
more and more justification in scaling 
down the amount requested. 

Mr. LONG, It boils down to this, then, 
does it not, that the larger figure we ap- 
propriate, the bigger deficit we have here 
in the United States and the smaller 
deficit some other country has? Is that 
not true? 

Mr. TAFT. That is entirely true. We 
balance some other country’s budget at 
our expense, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There was much use 
of that 90-foot-rope illustration in the 
early days. It used to be said that if a 
man was 100 feet out from shore and 
drowning, what good was it to throw 
him a $0-foot rope? Well, if a man is 
100 feet out in the water, and a 90-foot 
rope is thrown to him, if he cannot swim 
10 feet he is dead already. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there is 
one other reason why I think we ought 
to cut the appropriation, and that is I 
think we ought to serve notice on the 
world that we are getting toward the 
end of the possibility of free dispensa- 
tion of gifts and subsidies to the entire 
world, because we have facing us many 
de proposals for such gifts and sub- 
sidies. 


1950 


We have now become involved in a tre- 
mendous military program. I was in- 
terested in an article written by Joseph 
Alsop, dispatched from Rome, which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Washington Post, 
regarding the military program. In it 
he says the European nations have dis- 
cussed this military program. Repre- 
sentatives of those nations went to The 
Hague to meet with our Army represent- 
atives and others. I believe the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] went to 
that meeting, together with the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Mr. Alsop in his article 
says: 

The heavy list of requirements agreed upon 
at The Hague came as a rude shock to al- 
most every European leader outside the 
charmed circle of the Chiefs of Staff and 
Defense Ministers. Here in Italy, Prime Min- 
ister de Gasperi and Finance Minister Pella 
were plainly appalled by costs they could 
not meet. Since Italy, however, is after all 
& lesser partner, the Italian Government 
waited to see what would be the reaction of 
the key western union powers and Benelux 
countries. 

Some days ago, a full and representative 
group of Cabinet Ministers from Britain, 
France, and the Benelux countries met at 
Brussels. After the shortest examination, 
they concluded they could not foot the bill 
for The Hague program. Ambassador Lewis 
Douglas was hastily summoned from Lon- 
don, confronted with this unanimous deci- 
sion, and requested to inform Washington 
that the defense of the west could not be 
organized without much larger American 
contributions. 

This, of course, had been obvious from the 
first. As has been often stated in this space, 
an increase in the American effort of from 
three to six billion dollars annually is clearly 
necessary until a solid western defense has 
been built up. As matters stand, however, 
we face the grave danger of the whole prob- 
lem being deferred. 


Mr. President, I have been opposed to 
the program from the beginning, so the 
grave danger from deferring it does not 
greatly concern me. But it is a serious 
proposition. Later this year we will un- 
doubtedly be asked for an increase in the 
proposed program of military aid to 
Europe. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 

will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I respectfully 
say to the Senator from Ohio that I, 
together with other Senators, listened to 
the testimony of the military leaders, 
Secretary Johnson and others, yester- 
day. While I believe that what the Sen- 
ator says happened at The Hague is true, 
and while I cannot say definitely what 
the military leaders would say, they cer- 
tainly gave us no indication that they 
were going to be too much influenced 
by what was said at The Hague in con- 
nection with the request that will be 
made for this year. 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to hear the 
Senator say that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder if the 
Senator from Massachusetts can answer 
the question, though, as to why the fig- 
ures have not been given to the commit- 
tee respecting military requirements, in 
addition to the requirements for th 
regular program. - 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot an- 
swer that question except to say that I 
gained the impression—and I state it 
only as an impression—that those fig- 
ures are not yet ready. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the entire article 
written by Mr. Alsop be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HIDDEN Crisis 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Rome.—In the last year and a half, this 
old city has been, as it were, gilded with a 
splendid appearance of prosperity. The 
Italian recovery, which is now as complete as 
any recovery can be, wholly fails to solve 
all the really basic social and economic prob- 
lems. There are vast gaps, but the surface, 
always exquisitely beautiful in Rome, in any 
case now positively glitters. 

But immediately below the surface, more- 
over, there is a hidden crisis of the utmost 
significance to the United States as well as 
to western Europe. The whole effort to or- 
ganize the defense of the western world 
against Soviet aggression is in fact now in 
danger of breaking down. 

In order to understand what is happening, 
one must go back to the beginning of the 
P of the defense of the West under 
the Atlantic Pact. The spadework was done, 
for reasons which must be examined later, 
in the closed circle of the so-called Atlantic 
Pact standing group. This body, headed by 
Gen. Omar Bradley, and comprising repre- 
sentatives of the staffs of the more important 
Atlantic Pact nations, labored for many 
months to produce two fundamental papers. 

The first paper was a seclusive plan for 
the defense of the West. The second was a 
list of. requirements—of weapons, of bases, 
and of manpower—to make this strategic 
plan a real thing. 

With almost no strength in Europe and 
with America disarming as a result of Secre- 
tary of Defense Johnson’s economies, the 
program was necessarily ambitious. Power- 
ful European ground forces had to be built 
up and ground defenses had to be designed. 
Western Europe had to be defended securely 
in the air, naval forces provided to protect 
the ocean, supply lines provided. Strategic 
air bases had to be prepared to assure im- 
mediate retaliatory air attacks in the event 
of Soviet aggression. 

Furthermore, the time allowed was very 
short. The year 1953 is the moment when 
Russian war preparations will reach their 
first climax. It was necessary to provide at 
least a skeleton defense by 1953, with 36 fully 
armed divisions in being in Europe by that 
date. In the final phase, in 1955, European 
ground forces were to be considerably more 
than 50 divisions, with all other arms in 
balance. 

This was the program that was presented 
some weeks ago to the assembled Atlantic 
Pact defense ministers at The Hague. Sig- 
nificantly, it was considered adequate by all 
those at the meeting. France alone entered 
reservations about the future German par- 
ticipation in the western defense efforts. 
With this exception, the program was ap- 
proved in toto and unanimously. 

Especially at this point, however, it began 
to be clear that a heavy price would have 
to be paid for Secretary Johnson's decision to 
dissolve the State Department-Defense De- 
partment partnership, which had been so 
close before he took office. Because the 
planning of this had been isolated in Wash- 
ington, it had also been isolated in Europe. 
Until The Hague conference of defense min- 
isters and chiefs of staff was so triumphantly 
concluded, none of the really important 
problems of western defense, political or 
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social, economic or fiscal, had ever been ex- 
plored on the highest governmental level. 

The list of requirements to carry out the 
program approved at The Hague demanded a 
very great effort by every European partner 
in the Atlantic Pact. With almost no ex- 
ception, all these nations are already strained 
to the limits of their strength and resources 
by the task of postwar reconstruction. If 
Secretary Johnson and Secretary of State 
Acheson had been continuously working to- 
gether, with their opposite numbers in 
Europe, all the leaders of all the European 
governments might by now have been edu- 
cated in the dimensions of the problem. The 
ways might also have been found by now to 
balance the American contributions against 
the special kind of European contributions, 
which would not have threatened the pre- 
carious recovery that Europe has achieved. 

Instead, the heavy list of requirements 
agreed upon at The Hague came as a rude 
shock to almost every European leader out- 
side the charmed circle of the chiefs of staff 
and defense ministers. Here in Italy, Prime 
Minister de Gasperl and Finance Minister 
Pella were plainly appalled by costs they 
could not meet. Since Italy, however, is 
after all a lesser partner, the Italian Govern- 
ment waited to see what would be the re- 
action of the key western union powers and 
Benelux countries. 

Some days ago, a full and representative 
group of Cabinet ministers from Britain, 
France, and the Benelux countries met at 
Brussels. After the shortest examination, 
they concluded they could not foot the bill 
for The Hague program. Ambassador Lewis 
Douglas was hastily summoned from Lon- 
don, confronted with this unanimous de- 
cision, and requested to inform Washington 
that the defense of the west could not be 
organized without much larger American 
contributions. 

This, of course, had been obvious from the 
first. As has been often stated in this space, 
an increase in the American effort of from 
$3,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 annually is 
clearly necessary until a solid western de- 
fense has been built up. As matters stand, 
however, we face the grave danger of the 
whole problem being deferred. The Euro- 
peans cannot and, therefore, will not make 
the necessary extra effort at this time. Be- 
cause of the way the problem has been 
handled by the Defense Department, it is 
really almost inconceivable that the needed 
additional resources will be provided at this 
late date by the American Congress. 

All this may seem unimportant and aca- 
demic. But the grim central fact which 
cannot be escaped is that the year 1953, when 
Russian war preparations will be completed, 
will be a year of utmost danger. If the 
west now throws away the 12 months of 
the short time that is still allowed for or- 
ganizing a solid defense, the consequences 
can be disastrous, This is a heavy price to 
pay for American officials who do not know 
their business and are more interested in 
furthering their own ambitions than in per- 
forming their great tasks. Because so much 
time has been wasted, it is now more than 
ever necessary for the leaders of the west 
to tackle urgently, seriously, and practically 
the vital defense problems, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, One statement 
the Senator from Ohio made disturbed 
me very greatly, because the basis on 
which I voted for ECA aid as well as 
for MAP aid and other aids of this char- 
acter is the security of our country. If 
I heard the Senator from Ohio correctly 
he felt that the security of our country 
was not still the background on which 
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we must make these appropriations for 
ECA. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. TAFT. Undoubtedly it is the 
background. It is the reason why I 
voted for the whole program. Having 
gone half way through the program, 
with certain commitments having been 
made to various nations, I think we 
should continue and finish the program 
in 4 years, but with, I believe, at least 
a 20-percent reduction. I would say 
that if we were planning to begin such 
a program at this moment with the 
present economic condition as it exists 
in Europe, we would have a hard time 
to prove today that there was any na- 
tional security involved in giving 1 cent 
of aid. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator will 
agree that the only justification for our 
making these payments is the security of 
our country. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. That is the reason 
I voted for the program. Having com- 
mitted ourselves to the program, and 
these nations having made certain gen- 
eral plans based on it, I do not want to 
kill the program. I do not think a 20- 
percent cut will do that. If a 20-per- 
cent cut is made, I think the remaining 
80 percent will cover all the important 
things to which they may possibly have 
become committed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is not part of 
the improvement, both in England and 
on the continent, due to a feeling of con- 
fidence that we will continue this pro- 
gram in a substantial amount—perhaps 
not in the full amount, but at least in 
the full amount which would remain 
after the reduction made in accordance 
with the Senator’s suggestion? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think so at all. 
I think the British figure that they are 
going to come through anyway, and I 
do not think they are dependent upon 
this program any more. I think an 
arbitrary action in cutting it off over- 
night would have a bad effect, yes. I 
agree with the Senator as to that. That 
is why I do not favor doing it. 

On the other hand, we cut the appro- 
priation $400,000,000 last year, and I 
did not see that that resulted in doing 
any harm. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Of course, in regard 
to the last observation the Senator has 
made, let me say that when we adopted 
the program it was the intention to cut 
the amount every year. In fact, thus far, 
we have exceeded our hopes in that re- 
spect, for it rather looks as if, instead 
of having $17,000,000,000 over-all, when 
we finish we shall get out with about 
$15,000,000,000. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that last year the amount was $4,- 
200,000,000, and the total of new funds 
requested was $2,950,000,000. In other 
words, we are down about $1,300,000,000 
from the amount for last year; and, as 
the Senator knows, the amount for last 
year was less than the amount for the 
year before. 

Mr. TAFT, It was very little less than 
the amount for the year before. When 
we consider the total amount of United 
States aid, we find that in 1946 it was 
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$5,100,000,000; in 1947, $5,700,000,000; in 
1948, $4,700,000,000; in 1949, $5,700,000,- 
000. In fact, in 1949 the Government 
actually put up a billion dollars more 
than it did in 1948, for foreign aid. Of 
course, the ECA is only part of that. 

The actual cut proposed by Mr. 
Hoffman is from $4,000,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000. 

Inasmuch as eventually we are going 
to end the program, and are going to 
taper it off in the meantime, I would 
taper it off to about $1,000,000,000 or 
$1,250,000,000 the fourth year, rather 
than make a reduction to 75 percent of 
the former amount. Of course, if in 
the third year we made a reduction to 
75 percent of the funds for the previous 
year, and if in the fourth year we made a 
reduction of a similar percentage, the 
figure for the fourth year would be ap- 
proximately $2,200,000,000, which, it 
seems to me, would be high. ` 

Mr. MCMAHON. How much of a cut 
is the Senator from Ohio proposing? 

Mr. TAFT. I said I would support a 
cut of $600,000,000, under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. McMAHON. I see. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem] has offered an amend- 
ment proposing a cut of $1,000,000,000. 
I do not think I would favor that amend- 
ment, because I do not wish to be ac- 
cused of really wrecking the program, 
and I am afraid that might at least be 
claimed if a reduction of $1,000,000,000 
were made. However, I am confident 
that a reduction of 20 percent will not 
really injure anyone. 

Mr. McMAHON. I am a little curious 
to know, if the Senator from Ohio can 
tell me, why he has selected 8600, 000, 000 
as the amount of reduction he favors, 
instead of $500,000,000 or $700,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. For the same reason that 
Mr. Hoffman chose $3,100,000,000 instead 
of $3,500,000,000. He took a figure out 
of the air; he did not have any justifi- 
cation for it. He simply hit it in the 
middle with a shotgun, so far as I can 
see. There was no justification; no fig- 
ures were presented in regard to what the 
projects will be or the purposes for which 
the funds will be spent. In fact, in the 
past a part of the funds has been spent 
for things entirely different from those 
suggested in the testimony. 

We have a proposal to have so many 
bushels of wheat go to these foreign 
countries, but there is no assurance that 
that proposal will be carried out. Last 
year the actual figure was at least 200,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat off, and the 
ECA turned over $175,000,000 to Britain 
to permit Britain to purchase Canadian 
wheat, although, under the estimates 
which were presented to us, the money 
was to be spent for American wheat. 

There is nothing firm about any of 
these proposals. As I have said, so far 
as I can see, Mr. Hoffman might just as 
well have said $2,500,000,000, instead of 
$3,100,000,000, to begin with. 

I quite agree that I might just as well 
have suggested $2,500,000,000 or $1,500,- 
000,000; but some figure must be de- 
cided upon, and most persons seem to 
believe that a 20-percent cut is justified, 
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and that we can be fairly certain that 
the funds remaining after a 20-percent 
cut is made will be sufficient. 

For instance, consider the actual figure 
of $500,000,000 to France. I cannot see 
that it will make any great difference 
to France if she receives $400,000,000, 
instead of $500,000,000. 

It seems to me the same is true as re- 
gards Britain. I believe that a 20-per- 
cent cut in the fund now proposed for 
Britain is required by the circumstances. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think the Senator 
from Ohio underestimates the amount of 
care and scrutiny which have gone into 
making Mr. Hoffman’s estimates. At 
first they were submitted to the respec- 
tive countries involved, and from then 
they went to the OEEC, and from the 
OEEC to the ECA; and in the conferences 
they have had with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I say to the Senator, it 
seemed to me they demonstrated that 
they had given the matter very careful 
consideration. 

So I think it is a mistake to believe 
that Paul Hoffman wants to throw away 
or to disperse the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me say that I have 
never known an administrator who did 
not think his job was more important 
than that of any other branch of the 
Government, and I never saw one who in 
perfectly good faith did not want 50 per- 
cent more funds than Congress would 
give him. 

Of course, I am not questioning for a 
moment Mr. Hoffman’s belief that this 
money should be spent or his good faith 
in asking for it. 

Mr. McMAHON. No; but I think we 
should ascribe to him more than that. 
I think we should ascribe to him an in- 
telligent appraisal of conditions as he 
has seen them and a desire on his part 
to have the amounts authorized and ap- 
propriated reflect the existing condi- 
tions, which demand that either we do 
this job in a satisfactory way or that 
we do not do it at all. ‘ 

Certainly there are Government ad- 
ministrators who have demonstrated a 
desire to reduce expenditures. For in- 
stance, I refer now to the Secretary of 
Defense. I see that he has retreated a 
little in the last few days, but certainly 
he has evidenced a determination to 
make reductions. 

I offer that observation in view of the 
all-inclusive statement of the Senator 
from Ohio that anyone who works in 
an executive department has no other 
ambition than to obtain for his agency, 
by means of attempts on his part to jus- 
tify allegations of the necessity for his 
agency to have larger and larger sum to- 
tal amounts, any amount of money 
which he thinks is necessary. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in reply, 
let me refer to the requested program 
for the United Kingdom in the fiscal 
year 1950 and 1951, and in that connec- 
tion let me show the arbitrary nature of 
the request. 

The total of the ECA-financed pro- 
gram requested for the United Kingdom 
in the fiscal year 1950 and 1951 is $687,- 
100,090, of which $34,300,000 is proposed 
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or requested for transportation, leaving 
an amount of 9652,800,000 requested for 
commodity imports. That figure of 
$652,800,000 is broken down, in turn, into 
two subdivisions, one being an amount 
requested for food and agricultural prod- 
uct imports, and the other an amount 
requested for industrial imports. It just 
happens—I suppose, by chance—that the 
total amount requested for the United 
Kingdom for food and agricultural prod- 
uct imports is $326,400,000, and the total 
amount requested for the United King- 
dom for industrial imports is $326,400,- 
000; those amounts are equal to the 
dollar. 

Of course it is obvious that what the 
ECA did was to say, “Here is the total 
you can have. How do you want to 
divide it?” 

The response was, “Well, we will take 
half of it for industrial imports, and half 
of it for food- and agricultural-product 
imports.” 

In other words, these figures have 
come from the top; an amount has been 
fixed at the top, and then they have 
divided it between the various things 
for which they would like to receive 
funds. The program has not built up 
on the basis of actual needs totaling a 
certain amount of money. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield, so that I 
may ask a question of the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. When Mr. Hoffman 
comes before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, does he bring to the 
committee the same kind of showing that 
must be brought to the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress when there is a re- 
quest for a reclamation project or for 
a flood-control project? Are showings 
of that kind made before the Foreign 
Relations Committee? 

Mr. McMAHON. I say to the Sena- 
tor that I have seen innumerable charts, 
statistics, and statements justifying the 
various projects which are listed in the 
request. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; but has the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee ta- 
ken these billions of dollars and broken 
the whole thing down and considered it 
item by item, as is done, for example, in 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs when it is considering the feasi- 
bility of an irrigation project, or as is 
done in the Committee on Public Works 
when it is considering a flood-control 
project? I respectfully suggest to the 
Senator there is no parallel or analogy. 

Mr. McMAHON. As for the Senator 
from Connecticut, I may say this: Un- 
fortunately, though I am a member of 
the committee, I have not engaged in an 
item-by-item estimation. However, the 
statistics are available. I have made 
what may be called a sampling of the 
justifications. As the Senator knows, it 
is impossible to examine each particular 
item. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest it is per- 
fectly evident that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has not given the 
type of consideration, to which I have 
been referring, to these various programs, 
else it would not have authorized and 
put its imprimatur on these unbalanced 
industrial developments which are going 
on in western Europe, where each na- 
tion is in a scramble with our money to 
build up complete self-sufficiency, where 
each nation, with our money, is trying 
to build up a complete, rounded military 
machine. ‘These are things that are be- 
ing complained about. These are things 
which, if we had any control over them, 
would not be happening. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to finish, if I may. I was making the 
point only that I think the time has come 
to say we are going to taper off these 
programs. I have been in Ohio and dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and what I 
get, even from people who are most 
friendly to the idea, is always this: “Well, 
we had to do it. We have to help against 
the Communists. But, for heaven's 
sake, when can we stop sending money 
to Europe? How can we go on, with a 
deficit of $6,000,000,000?” 

In addition to this program, which we 
would encourage by merely putting a 
rubber stamp on the administration’s 
request, we have the military program, 
which Alsop says ought to be $3,000,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000,000 a year. Then, we 
have the latest proposal of a discussion, 
in which the British are proposing ap- 
parently to discuss with our Treasury 
and our people the problem of our in- 
directly, at least, assuming the debts that 
the British have in India and Pakistan 
and other countries throughout the Far 
East, to take the form of some kind of 
general far eastern recovery administra- 
tion or far eastern recovery program, 
with more money for all parts of the 
world, and then we have this point 4, 
which is just beginning to show in the 
pending bill, $45,000,000 more to add to 
the American deficit, to give technical 
assistance to all undeveloped countries 
throughout the world. It seems to me 
we have reached a point where, if we 
are not prepared to cut out everything 
at home and balance our budget, we are 
going to have to put a veto on further 
extension of existing programs. The 
present one can be justified because we 
committed ourselves to it, and in sub- 
stance, I think, we ought to carry it out. 
But as far as the amount is concerned, we 
are not committed to any amount. I be- 
lieve we ought to exercise every possible 
economy in determining what that 
amount shall be. So I propose to vote 
for the proposal of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr, SALTONSTALL] and 
the proposal of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to eliminate the proposed amend- 
ment setting up this technical aid and 
establishing instead a commission to 
study the whole problem of whether the 
United States, after ECA is through, can 
afford further assistance to foreign na- 
tions, and, if so, how much, if anything, 
can be done. There are always some 
projects that I think probably would be 
worth while, in the nature of the pro- 
gram which should be substituted. Cer- 
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tainly, as far as these other programs 
are concerned, let us finish ECA first. 
In the case of the ECA, I believe very 
strongly that a 20-percent cut is a defi- 
nite notice to the world that we are rap- 
idly eliminating and proposing to elimi- 
nate foreign aid, and that that is the 
view 177955 the Congress of the United States. 
MILLIKIN. 


. Mr. President, will 
Pier Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Ohio and the chairman 
of the Republican policy committee 
whether, in connection with this so- 
called point 4, the Republican leaders, 
or any Republican Senators, were con- 
sulted as to whether it should be in- 
cluded in this bill? 

Mr. TAFT. No. The Senator is re- 
ferring, I suppose, to the general idea 
that there is to be a bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

Bi MILLIKIN. That is exactly cor- 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is quite 
correct, so far as I know, in supposing 
that no Republicans were consulted be- 
fore this new point 4 program was 
adopted or before the amendment was 
sent to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. At least not to my knowledge was 
any Republican advised or consulted or 
his advice asked or any attempt made 
whatever to make it in any sense a part 
of a bipartisan foreign policy. 

Mr. President, I have only to say that 
in my opinion we in this country face a 
serious crisis in our financial develop- 
ment, that when we talk about national 
security, if we are going to have another 
war, we cannot afford to go into it with 
a public debt constantly increased by 
deficits amounting to $6,000,000,000 a 
year; that we are going to find it impos- 
sible to finance that war if we are going 
to continue peacetime expenditures on 
the basis of $6,000,000,000 above what a 
very burdensome tax system is able to 
produce. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In connection with 
the question of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, is the Senator aware of the fact 
that Mr. Haldore Hanson, who has been 
selected as the head of the technical 
staff for the planning of point 4, was 
named by Mr. Budenz day before yester- 
day in executive session as a member of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. TAFT. No, I did not know that. 
I have not followed the secret testimony. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think Senators 
should know that when they are con- 
sidering point 4. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I there- 
fore appeal to Senators to indicate clear- 
ly now by their vote that they feel there 
should be a legislative declaration that 
foreign aid should be reduced as rapidly 
as possible. 

Finally, I should like to request the 
ECA to examine the justification for the 
$687,000,000, found on page 5799 of the 
Recorp, which was taken from their 
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budget request, and to tell us why that 
should not be completely revised. I think 
they owe it to the Senate to come in with 
a revised estimate for the year 1949-50, 
in the light of Mr. Cripps’ latest state- 
ments about the balancing of the Brit- 
ish budget, and in the light of that, also 
to make another estimate for the year 
1950-51. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. In order to keep 
the record straight, and with regard to 
the observations made by the Senator 
from Colorado about the fact that there 
was no bipartisan consultation, it is my 
information—and I think it is correct— 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SaLTONSTALL], the Republican whip, 
and Representative Herter, of Massa- 
chusetts, had many consultations with 
Members of the House in trying to work 
out the point 4 program. I would also 
advise the Senator that the matter was 
very thoroughly discussed in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and I believe that 
the vote was unanimous, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, voting to include 
point 4 in the pending bill. The Sen- 
ator can make his own interpretation 
as to what that means, but I merely 
thought those facts ought to be in the 
REcorD. a 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It certainly does no 
harm, I would suggest, to have the Re- 
publican members of the committee in 
favor of a program, but it does not in 
and of itself make a bipartisan foreign 
Policy. 

Mr. TAFT. May I ask the Senator 
from Connecticut whether he knows of 
any consultation with any Republican 
before the recent revival and develop- 
ment of support for the so-called Inter- 
national Trade Organization? That is 
another substantial and tremendous 
change in foreign policy. So far as I 
know, Secretary Acheson, in spite of 
his desire for a bipartisan foreign policy 
which he has expressed, came to Con- 
gress and insisted upon ITO being 
adopted without consulting any Repub- 
lican in either the House or the Senate. 

Mr. McMAHON. Was that on the 
House side? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it was in testi- 
fying before a House committee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They have been hold- 
ing hearings on it. 

Mr. McMAHON. It takes all I can 
do, and more, to keep up with what is 
going on in the Senate. I do not know 
whether he appeared before a House 
committee. I will take the Senator’s 
word for it. I do say that when he 
comes here he will talk to all Senators 
who are on the pertinent committee. 

Mr. TAFT. But the point is that he 
has already committed himself and has 
made an agreement without consulting 
any Republicans, and it is far too late 
to make it a bipartisan policy at this 
time, when he has already committed 
the United States Government to that 
policy. 

Mr. McMAHON. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio could now march to its 
support. 
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I should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado how long ago it was that the 
treaty was signed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It was in 1948, and 
in all these years the State Department 
has not had the intestinal fortitude 
really to urge it on the Congress. For 
some reason or other, it decided to re- 
activate it right at the very time when 
some of us were looking around to see 
whether there were any areas in which 
we could work up a bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

I do not want to press too many of 
these things on the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, but I remind 
him, also, that every vote on this side 
of the aisle, and several on the other 
side, are opposed to the present tariff 
policies of the Department of State. 
Despite that fact, we are going to have 
another run of tariff reductions in Sep- 
tember, and I respectfully suggest that 
that does not aid the cause of bipartisan 
foreign policy. 

Mr. McMAHON. If the Senator will 
permit me to say so, Iam more optimis- 
tic than is the Senator from Colorado. 
I think we can adjust our differences 
before we get through. I should not 
want the impression to be crested that 
the Foreign Relations Committee had 
not really tried to do a conseientioùs job 
in evaluating the requests. The Sena- 
tor will see from the volume of the hear- 
ings that many hours were spent in 
listening to the best testimony the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government 
could produce. The Senator may feel 
that that is not very good, but, after 
all, Mr. Hoffman, I believe, has no par- 
ticular political allegiance. I do not 
care about that. I think he has done, 
on the whole, an excellent job. We have 
tried to evaluate the over-all program 
based upon results which have un- 
doubtedly been achieved up to this time. 

I may say, if the Senator will permit 
another observation in his time, that if 
it were not for this program and what it 
has been able to accomplish, the second 
greatest producing economy in the world 
would now be behind the iron curtain. 
Two hundred and seventy million per- 
sons would, in the opinion of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, be slaves of a 
slave state, and participants, unwilling 
though they might be, in the great drive 
to extinguish the light of liberty every- 
where in the world. 

I think it has been cheap, so far, Mr. 
President, and I think it is a great 
bargain. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
want to depreciate the value of ECA, but 
I differ wholly with the Senator from 
Connecticut. I do not think the ECA can 
claim that it is the only responsible 
agent which has kept Europe non-Com- 
munist. I feel that even without it, those 
countries would have come through, with 
the possible exception of Italy. That is 
the only place in which we used ECA 
money for political purposes, and used it 
successfully. With the exception of Italy, 
I do not think for a moment that the 
absence of ECA would have resulted in 
communism overrunning Europe. I 
think ECA was a great aid, and I am pre- 
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pared to say that it has accomplished a 
substantial part of what was intended 
when the program was started. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I think we can con- 
cede everything which the distinguished 
Senator has said as to the past value 
of the organization. I intend to vote 
for the bill, with, I hope, some substantial 
cuts. I think we can accept the good 
purposes of the ECA, but that does not 
go to the point of whether we should 
vote for all these proposed expenditures. 

Mr. YOUNG obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to me 
for 3 minutes? I want to put something 
into the Recor which I have already re- 
leased to the press. It is pertinent to the 
discussion we have had this afternoon. - 

Mr. YOUNG. I am sorry. I have re- 
ceived six similar requests from other 
Senators. My speech is only about 10 
minutes long. 

Mr. President, I voted for the ECA 
program in past years, and I have no 
regrets. I think it has accomplished a 
great deal of good. It has probably saved 
Europe from communism and has prob- 
ably helped our own agriculture and 
other industries. Whether I vote for its 
continuance will depend almost entirely 
on amendments which will be approved 
on the Senate floor. It is like most Gov- 
ernment alphabetical programs. They 
are good to start with and oftentimes 
they are necessary, but they are usually 
carried too far and kept too long. Most 
of the countries of Europe which are 
benefiting under the program have a 
smaller per capita than we have in the 
United States, and a smaller per capita 
income tax. That is true of our good 
neighbor to the north, Canada, It hasa 
smaller per capita debt and a smaller 
per capita income tax. A few days ago 
Canada’s Agricultural Minister told the 
people of Canada that they were in excel- 
lent shape agriculturally, that there was 
no surplus wheat or rye. And he en- 
couraged Canadian farmers to plant 
more this year, while here in the United 
States we are required to reduce our 
wheat production approximately 20 per- 
cent. Canada was relieved of its 
surplus by more than $400,000,000 of 
ECA funds. I think that is carrying the 
program much too far. I think the Ad- 
ministrator did not follow the provisions 
of the act, and it is for that reason that 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] and myself are offering amend- 
ments to put teeth into the bill and re- 
quire that the Administrator follow the 
letter of the law and buy grain in the 
United States where we have surplus, 
rather than in foreign countries. 

The amendment to the pending meas- 
ure known as ECA, offered by the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma and myself on 
April 24, is designed to correct what I 
feel have been misinterpretations of con- 
gressional intent by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration with respect 
to the offshore procurement of surplus 
cag commodities, particularly 
wheat, 
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Although section 112 (d) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act directs the admin- 
istrator to procure surplus farm com- 
modities within the United States, this 
mandate has been rendered ineffective 
by an escape clause which says he must 
purchase such surpluses in the domestic 
market only. “Insofar as practicable 
and where in furtherance of the purposes 
of this subchapter.” 

Wheat has been a surplus commodity 
in the United States since the incep- 
tion of ECA. Yet from April 3, 1948, 
through December 31, 1949, ECA financed 
the purchase of $424,600,000 worth of 
wheat and wheat flour from Canada. 
The total will be in excess of half a 
billion dollars when ECA closes its books 
on the deal made last September where- 
by it agreed to finance $175,000,000 worth 
of wheat purchases in Canada for the 
United Kingdom during the 1949-50 crop 
year. 

From the inception of the ECA pro- 
gram through December 31, 1949, only 
61.2 percent of all wheat purchases were 
made in the United States. During the 
same period, 69.2 percent of all wheat 
flour financed by ECA was purchased 
within the United States. 

On other major farm commodities, I 
am happy to say, the record has been 
better. ECA has purchased 97.8 percent 
of its coarse grains here, 90.7 percent of 
its dairy products, 99.9 percent of its 
cotton, and 98.2 of its tobacco. Total 
purchases of United States farm com- 
modities in first 2 years amounted to 
$2,667,000,000. It has been of great help 
to agriculture in the United States. 

When it first came to the attention 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
that ECA was financing huge purchases 
of wheat in Canada—even though the 
grain was surplus in the United States— 
top officials were called upon for an ex- 
planation. This was early in 1949. Their 
first defense was that Canadian wheat 
was slightly cheaper. When it was 
pointed out that the Foreign Assistance 
Act gave them no latitude in offshore 
procurement solely for reason of price, 
they offered another explanation. They 
said that while wheat was in surplus in 
the United States it was not available. 
They contended that United States ship- 
ping and loading facilities were over- 
taxed and that it would have been im- 
possible to move the quantity of wheat 
needed abroad solely through American 
ports. Both Secretary Brannan and Dr. 
Fitzgerald of ECA told the committee, 
however, that no effort had been made 
to determine whether additional United 
States wheat might not have been loaded 
through Canadian port facilities. 

I do not believe that all members of 
the committee were satisfied with their 
explanation. I know that I was not. I 
did feel, however, that there would be 
no further ECA purchases of wheat in 
Canada. With far less wheat scheduled 
for export from the United States dur- 
ing the 1949-50 crop year, I was certain 
that there could be no question of over- 
loaded loading and shipping facilities. 

This belief was confirmed when Ad- 
ministrator Hoffman and Dr. FitzGerald 
appeared before the Senate Appropria- 
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tions Committee in June 1949. Testify- 
ing on H. R. 4830, Dr. FitzGerald flatly 
asserted: 

ECA will not be financing any wheat from 
Australia and Canada. 


Mr. Hoffman said: 

We think it is extremely important, and 
Dr. FitzGerald can testify more accurately 
on that than I can. We think it is important 
that the European countries buy their wheat 
from the United States. 


On that basis, I supported the ECA 
appropriation, and for other reasons. 
In view of the assurances of both Ad- 
ministrator Hoffman and Dr. FitzGerald, 
I felt that no further restrictive lan- 
guage was necessary insofar as offshore 
procurement of surplus agricultural 
commodities was concerned. 

Just 3 months later, however, Mr. 
Hoffman announced that ECA had 
agreed to finance the purchase of $175,- 
000,000 worth of wheat, or about 88 
million bushels, in Canada for shipment 
to the United Kingdom. This was justi- 
fied on the grounds that Great Britain 
had a commitment to buy $175,000,000 
worth of wheat from Canada, using her 
own free dollars. Administrator Hoff- 
man found that if this transaction were 
carried out it would create an undue 
Grain on Britain’s free dollar resources. 
This, in turn, would not be in “further- 
ance of the purposes” of the ECA Act. 
So again Mr. Hoffman decided he could 
procure wheat offshore, even though it 
was in surplus in the United States. 

Under a resolution offered by the jun- 
ior Senator from Missouri, a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry was appointed to in- 
vestigate this transaction. A detailed 
report was filed with the subcommittee 
recently by Mr. W. F. Howe, counsel, and 
Mr. R. S. Nelson, investigator. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. YOUNG. This report makes it 
clear that Mr. Hoffman was acting with- 
in the letter of the law, as Congress wrote 
it, in approving the British-Canadian 
wheat deal. In my opinion, however, 
his action did violence to the spirit of 
the law and certainly it was a repudia- 
tion of the assurance he gave the appro- 
priations committee only 3 months 
earlier. 

This report also makes it clear that 
producers of other major farm commod- 
ities, notably cotton, lost a huge export 
market as a result of the wheat trans- 
action. I hope that Senators from the 
Cotton States will study carefully ap- 
pendix D of the report. 

It reveals, in brief, that when ECA 
came before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in June 1949 it submitted a 
budget estimate that $433,500,000 worth 
of food and agricultural commodities 
would be financed for Great Britain with 
ECA funds. Of this amount, $325,000,- 
000 was earmarked for purchases within 
the United States and $172,000,000 of 
that sum was to be spent for American 
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cotton. Only $73,500,000 was to be spent 
in Canada, all of it for meats and dairy 
products. Note that not one dollar was 
earmarked for Canadian wheat. 

ECA got its requested appropriation. 
Now we come to the revised budget esti- 
mate of ECA expenditures for food and 
agricultural commodities for Great 
Britain. This was prepared by ECA in 
March of 1950, well toward the end of 
the program and at a time when actual 
expenditures could be estimated much 
more closely. The total is up only 
slightly, from $433,500,000 to $438,200,- 
000. The amount to be spent for United 
States commodities is down sharply, 
however, from $325,000,000 to $205,100,- 
000. The amount to be spent in Canada 
jumps from $73,500,000 to $205,100,000, 
including the $175,000,000 item for 
wheat. The amount to be spent for 
United States cotton is down almost 
$100,090,000, from a projected $172,000,- 
000 to $75,500,000. Proposed coarse- 
grain purchases within the United States, 
totaling $58,500,000 were eliminated en- 
tirely. So was an item for $15,600,000 
worth of American dairy products. That 
is what the ECA-financed British-Cana- 
dian wheat deal did to producers of other 
American commodities. 

In the light of this record, I think it 
is absolutely essential that Congress 
write into the ECA Act, in language so 
plain that any bureaucrat can under- 
stand it, a clear stipulation that ECA 
shall not finance offshore procurement 
of any agricultural commodity in sur- 
plus in the United States. No if's, no 
and's, no but’s, no insofar as practicable. 
Just a plain directive: If it is surplus, 
buy it here. 

On April 5, 1949, the Senate defeated 
by a vote of 48 to 32 an amendment by 
the junior Senator from Indiana which 
would have tightened up section 112 (d). 
The debate at that time indicated many 
Senators believed the amendment was 
unnecessary. They felt that ECA had 
learned a lesson as a result of its chas- 
tisement by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in connection 
with earlier purchases of Canadian 
wheat. 

The statement made on the floor at 
that time by the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who opposed the amendment, 
probably convinced many Senators that 
it was unnecessary. I should like to read 
that brief statement, which appears on 
page 3856, volume 95, part 3, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 5, 1949: 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to make this general 
statement: Agricultural commodities have 
been given special consideration by the law 
and by the ECA, in that they are the only 
kind of commodities which the ECA itself 
undertakes to purchase. All other commodi- 
ties are purchased by the participating coun- 
tries through their agents here, or through 
their purchasing commissions. 

It is the earnest desire of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as I take it also to be 
the desire of Senators who have spoken on 
this matter, to see to it that agricultural 
products receive the highest and best con- 
sideration. 

I say to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] that if in the course of events it 
comes to the attention of our committee, 
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by the action of a Senator not on the com- 
mittee or by the action of a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that the law 
is not being carried out in its spirit, as well 
as in its letter, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations will not hesitate to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Administrator and 
the proper authorities. to see to it that such 
action is corrected, and that the act is ad- 
ministered in the way in which the Con- 
gress determined it should be administered, 
at the time when the act was enacted, 


In view of what has transpired, I hope 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee will 
join me in supporting this amendment to 
section 112 (d) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
the funds which finance the ECA pro- 
gram and the funds which are appro- 
priated by Congress for farm price sup- 
ports come from the same source, the 
pockets of American taxpayers. It 
should be clearly understood that every 
dollar which ECA spends offshore for 
farm commodities which are available in 
the United States increases the eventual 
loss which Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion must some day take on its price- 
support operations. 

We are facing the prospect of a 450,- 
000,000-bushel wheat carry-over July 1, 
1950. That will be the largest peace- 
time carry-over of wheat in our history. 
Half of that amount would be a rea- 
sonable carry-over and had ECA pro- 
cured all of its wheat within the United 
States we would not today be encum- 
bered with this burdensome surplus, and 
we would not be faced with the need of 
curtailing production of grains in the 
United States by as much as 21 percent 
at a time when Canada is encouraging 
her farmers to increase their production. 

Adverse weather conditions through- 
out the winter wheat belt this spring 
may bail CCC out of its predicament, 
but if that happens it will not be the 
result of thoughtful planning. 

The amendment introduced by the 
able chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee and myself would eliminate 
the “insofar as practicable and where in 
furtherance of the purposes of this sub- 
chapter” language which now qualifies 
the directive to the ECA Administrator 
to procure commodities which are in 
surplus within the United States only 
within the United States. 

It would also further define what con- 
stitutes a surplus agricultural com- 
modity. The present law defines it 
merely as “any agricultural commodity, 
or product thereof, produced in the 
United States which is determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be in excess 
of domestic requirements.” That lan- 
guage would be retained under the pro- 
posed amendment. We would, however, 
add the stipulation that any agricultural 
commodity, or product thereof, which is 
selling below the support price would 
automatically be defined as a surplus 
commodity. It is quite conceivable that 
a commodity might be selling above the 
support price and still be in surplus. 
Wheat and cotton are in fact today 
bringing prices higher than the support 

level. At the same time, however, I 
think it is inconceivable that any com- 
modity should be selling below the sup- 
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port price and still not be in surplus. I 
am certain that Congress would not want 
to permit ECA to procure offshore any 
farm commodity which is selling below 
the support price. To do so would be to 
increase greatly the cost of any price- 
support program. 

In my opinion, the proposed amend- 
ment places no undue restrictions upon 
the ECA Administrator. It will prevent 
him from doing nothing which it would 
be in the public interest for him to do 
anyway. I am genuinely sorry that an 
amendment of this nature is necessary. 
But at the same time I believe the record 
proves abundantly that it is. 

I wish to make it clear that this 
amendment would in no way require 
ECA to purchase any specific amount of 
any agricultural commodity. It is in no 
sense a plan to dump unwanted surpluses 
in the lap of the Administrator. Its sole 
objective is to require ECA, whenever it 
is in the market for any agricultural 
commodity, to buy that commodity only 
within the United States, if that com- 
modity is in surplus here. 

I might add, Mr. President, that a good 
motto would be: “Buy American.” 

EXHIBIT 1 


REPORT ON THE $175,000,000 BririsH-CANADIAN 
WHEAT TRANSACTION 


On September 15, 1949, ECA announced an 
arrangement allowing the United Kingdom 
to use $175,000,000 of ECA-grant funds to 
purchase Canadian wheat during 1949-50. 
As part of the arrangement, ECA declared, 
the United Kingdom agreed to buy $30,000,- 
000 of United States wheat and eight to ten 
million dollars worth of perishable United 
States fruits and vegetables during the year. 
Canada, it was stated, would review its em- 
bargo on the importation of fresh fruits and 
vegetables from the United States 

OPERATION OF THE ARRANGEMENT 

The United Kingdom will employ the $175,- 
000,000 grant to buy wheat under the 1946 
United Kingdom-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment By its terms that contract calls for 
the purchase of 140,000,000 bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat, at a price fixed thereunder of 
$2 per bushel, Canadian currency, in store 
Fort William. 

The free-along-ship cost of wheat taken 
under the agreement is about $2.1875 per 
bushel Canadian, and at prevalent exchange 
rates the ECA grant, which amounts to ap- 
proximately 193,500,000 Canadian dollars, will 
purchase approximately 88,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

We are informed that during 1949-50 the 
United Kingdom will take about 128,000,000 
bushels under the 1946 contract, instead of 
the specified 140,000,000 bushels, which 
means that the ECA grant will finance about 
69 percent of the 1949-50 United Kingdom 
purchases of wheat from Canada. 

The $30,000,000 worth of United States 
wheat, and wheat equivalent in flour, also 
will be purchased with ECA-grant funds, and 
will be bought against the United States 
quota under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Against that allocation ECA has is- 
sued authorizations for $26,594,000 of wheat 
and $3,406,000 of wheat flour. 

Available data indicates that a substan- 
tial part of the eight to ten million dollars 
worth of perishables the United Kingdom has 
agreed to take from the United States will 
be bought with ECA-grant funds under sec- 
tion 112 (e) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act. Accordingly, in connection with such 


ECA Release No. 859, copy of which is at- 
tached as Appendix A. 
Copy is attached as Appendix B. 
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purchases the USDA will make available 
equal amounts of its section 32 funds, dou- 
bling the quantities purchasable by the 
United Kingdom. 

Lastly, it may be noted in this connection 
that as of October 1, 1949, Canada lifted the 
embargo on the importation of fresh fruits 
and vegetables from the United States. 


BACKGROUND OF THE ARRANGEMENT 

The $175,000,000 ECA grant was arranged at 
the Anglo-American-Canadian monetary 
conference, during the summer of 1949, ap- 
parently as part of the general agreement 
there reached to permit a broader use of 
ECA funds to help alleviate the United King- 
dom dollar-deficit situation. 

It is noteworthy that the grant repre- 
sents a substantial deviation from the esti- 
mated 1949-50 ECA program presented to 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations in 
June 1949. At that time ECA estimated that 
it would finance $11,500,000 worth of United 
Kingdom wheat purchases during the year, 
all to be bought from the United States.“ 

Dr. FitzGerald then testified that “ECA 
will not be financing any wheat from Aus- 
tralia and Canada,“ and Administrator 
Hoffman stated, “We think it is extremely 
important, and Dr. FitzGerald can testify 
more accurately on that than I can, we 
think it is important that the European 
countries buy their wheat from the United 
States.” © { 

Apparently at that time ECA contemplat- 
ed that the United Kingdom would be able 
to finance its 1949-50 wheat purchases un- 
der the 1946 contract with Canada outside 
the ECA program, 

It is pertinent to note therefore that in 
June 1949 the gold and official dollar assets 
of the United Kingdom amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,650,000,000, compared to $1,- 
910,000,000 in March 1949,? and the potential 
commitment under the 1946 contract with 
Canada (then $309,000,000) was about 18.1 
percent of such holdings. 

By the end of September 1949 the United 
Kingdom gold and dollar holdings declined 
to $1,430,000,000,* and the potential commit- 
ment under the 1946 contract, in terms of 
United States dollars,* then was about 15.9 
percent of such holdings. ; 


ALLEVIATION OF UNITED KINGDOM DOLLAR 
DEFICITS N 


As indicated the basic argument in sup- 
port of the $175,000,000 ECA grant is that 
it was necessary to alleviate the drain on 
United Kingdom dollar resources. 

Thus Administrator Hoffman has stated: 

“The United Kingdom is the traditional 
and normal outlet for the major portion of 
wheat exported by Canada. Three years ago 
these countries entered into an agreement 
under which the United Kingdom was to 
purchase 140,000,000 to 160,000,000 bushels 
of wheat annually from Canada. The quan- 
tity of wheat involved for 1949-50, the final 
year covered by the agreement, is 140,000,000 
bushels at an agreed price of $2 a bushel, in 
store Fort William. The total dollar f. a. s. 


*Text of the communique issued at the 
close of the conference appears in the De- 
partment of State Bulletin, volume XXI, No. 
534, p. 474. 

* Hearings on H. R. 4830, p. 385. Because 
Congress appropriated less than ECA then 
asked, and in August 1949 the United King- 
dom reduced its schedule of dollar imports, 
the $11,500,000 for wheat subsequently was 
eliminated from the ECA program. 

š Hearings on H. R. 4830, p. 338, 

* Hearings on H. R. 4830, p. 366. 

ECA, Country Data Book, United King- 
dom, 1950, Table XI-1, 

»The pound and Canadian dollar were de- 
valued in September 1949. During August 
and September 1949 the United Kingdom 
purchased about 24,000,000 bushels of wheat 
under the 1946 contract. 
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cost of the wheat involved for 1919-50 
amounts to $309,000,000. 

“You have on several occasions advised 
us that wheat is a surplus agricultural com- 
modity under the provisions of section 112 
(d) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, and 
it is my understanding that this condition 
still prevails, Effective with deliveries after 
the first calendar quarter of 1949, the ECA 
discontinued authorizing the use of its funds 
for the purchase of Canadian wheat, and as 
a consequence, the United Kingdom has been 
using its free dollar reserves to meet the defi- 
cit in its Canadian accounts, a substantial 
element of which consists of Canadian wheat, 

“Recently, there has been a very severe 
drain on United Kingdom gold and dollar 
reserves. This drain, if not halted, would 
quite certainly vitiate the progress toward 
economic rehabilitation and recovery which 
the United Kingdom has made and remove 
all prospects of achieving the objectives of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, not only in the 
United Kingdom but in all probability in the 
other countries participating in the European 
recovery program. It is, therefore, a vital 
necessity to take all steps possible to end the 
drain on British gold and dollar reserves. 

“In an effort to avoid this grave contin- 
gency and to extend such help as is within 
our power, we propose, under the provisiong 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, to agree in part 
to the British proposal and authorize the 
use of $175,000,000 of ECA grant funds to 
finance a portion of this year's purchases of 
Canadian wheat by the United Kingdom.“ “ 

The extent to which the grant has eased, or 
will ease, the United Kingdom dollar situa- 
tion is not measurable with any degree of 
mathematical precision. 

It did not increase the amount of dollars 
available to the United Kingdom for 1949-50. 
In effect, the grant released free dollars po- 
tentially committed under the 1946 wheat 
agreement with Canada, and reduced the 
amount of ECA funds available to the United 
Kingdom for the purchase of commodities 
other than wheat by an equal amount. 

However, ECA estimates that 1949-50 dol- 
lar imports of the United Kingdom will 
amount to about $1.4 billion, ® compared to 
scheduled dollar imports prior to the August 
1949 cut-back amounting to approximately 
$1,625,000,000—a reduction of some $225,- 
000,000. 

Starting with the proposition that the 
United Kingdom could not curtail its 1949-50 
wheat buying, so as to eliminate the quan- 
tity purchasable with the $175,000,000 ECA 
grant, and is obliged by its 1946 contract to 
buy the wheat in Canada, there is sound 
basis for concluding that the grant has been 
of material assistance in the United King- 
dom curtailment of dollar imports. 

Insofar as the grant operates to enable the 
United Kingdom to reduce dollar imports it 
should be an influential factor in alleviating 
the drain on United Kingdom dollar re- 
sources," 

In this connection, however, it should be 
noted that at the time the grant was an- 
nounced Secretary Brannan stated that the 
United Kingdom agreement to purchase $30,- 
000,000 of United States wheat was “made 


Letter to Secretary Brannan; for full text 
ses appendix A. 

0 ECA, Country Data Book, United King- 
dom, 1950, table II-1. 

“It may be noted, although the improve- 
ment cannot be attributed entirely to the re- 
duction of dollar imports, that by December 
1949 United Kingdom gold and official dollar 
units had increased to about $1,690,000,000— 
an increase of approximately $200,000,000 
over September 1949, 
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possible” by the relief to the United Kingdom 
dollar position resulting from the grant.” 

Since the $30,000,000 purchase will be made 
with ECA funds, which otherwise would have 
been available for the purchase of other com- 
modities, that statement implies that such 
other goods will be bought with free dollars 
released by the grant. If such other items 
are not purchased, then there can be no 
cause-and-effect relationship between the 
grant and the diversion of $30,000,000 of ECA 
grant funds for wheat. 

And to the extent that the $175,000,000 
free dollars released by the ECA grant are 
used to purchase goods which otherwise 
would have been bought with ECA money, 
the relief to the United Kingdom dollar situa- 
tion would not be substantial. 


BENEFITS TO UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE 


The extent to which the export of United 
States agricultural exports has been, or will 
be enhanced by the arrangement is problem- 
atical. 

The degree to which the lifting of the 
Canadian embargo on the importation of 
fresh fruits and vegetables will increase the 
export of such commodities cannot be ac- 
curately measured. Mr. Gustave Burmeister, 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, USDA, points out in a letter that avail- 
able data is not conclusive largely because 
of the short periods involved and because of 
the shifting dates of application and relaxa- 
tion of the embargo on these commities. ¥ 

In addition, it must be noted that Cana- 
dian tariffs ranging from 10 percent during 
the Canadian offseasons to prohibitive 


2. 

3. Total supply 
4. Carry over end of year. 
„ ˙⁰¾wꝛA1 u ̃ ee 
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heights during the Canadian fruit and vege- 
table seasons remain effective, 

However, the following tabulations com- 
pare exports of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from the United States to Canada during 
October and November of the respective 


---- 86, 761, 000 
5, 118, 000 
3, 961, 000 
5, 039, 000 


Compared to the estimated ECA program 
of June 1949, which called for the United 
Kingdom to purchase $11,500,000 of wheat 
in the United States, the agreement to take 
$30,000,000 worth, or about 15,800,000 bushels 
(wheat and wheat equivalent in flour), rep- 
resents a gain of some 9,500,000 bushels for 
export. However, it is not possible to deter- 
mine the extent to which that purchase will 
enhance total United States wheat exports. 

If Canada, for example, should move the 
12,000,000 bushels cut-back from the 1946 
contract with the United Kingdom into mar- 
kets otherwise available to the United States, 
in order to meet Canadian export goals. for 
1949-50, the extent of the gain would be 
largely nullified. 

Relative over-all wheat situations of the 
United States and Canada are indicated by 
the tabulation following:“ 


1948-49 1949-50 | 
United States 
186 78 307 101 
1,314 393 1, 146 367 
1,512 471 1. 454 468 
207 10¹ 1414 184-94 
503 232 1350 1226-236 


— — — — — Ràꝛ— —U— — 
1 Estimated. Later unofficial estimates by U. S. Department of Agriculture indicate a United States carry-over of 


450 million bushels on July 1, 1950. 


It is noteworthy that while estimates indi- 
cate that United States exports for 1949-50 
will decline at least one-third from the pre- 
ceding year, Canadian exports for 1949-50 
probably will approximate those of 1948-49. 
In addition, the estimated Canadian carry- 
over on August 1, 1950 will probably be less 
than the preceding one by several million 
bushels, while the corresponding United 
States carry-over will be one of the largest 
in history. 

In this connection it is pertinent to note 
that wheat producers in this country are 
being subjected to wheat acreage restrictions, 
with reductions averaging about 14 percent. 
Canadian farmers, on the other hand, will 
continue to operate without crop controls, 
and are expected to seed a near maximum 
wheat acreage in 1950. 

United Kingdom wheat purchases from 
Canada pursuant to the 1945 contract con- 
stitute a large portion of estimated Cana- 
dian exports, with the 88,000,000 bushels 
financed with ECA money accounting for 
approximately 37 to 39 percent of the esti- 
mated exports, 

And it also is noteworthy that such pur- 
chase constitutes a significant factor in the 
relative 1945-50 positions of the United 
States and Canada under the International 
Wheat Agreement; which, as of the latter 
part of February 1950, are indicated by the 
fcllowing tabulation: 


* Appendix A, 
33 Text of the letter, with attached tables, 
is attached hereto as appendix C. 
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United States} Canada 
1, Quota (bushels). ..._... 168, 069, 635 203, 009, 635 
2. Total sales (bushels)....| 169,015,877 | 2 153, 881, 722 
3. Sales to United King- 
dom (bushels) 19, 834,321 | 2 120, 539, 809 


1 Confirmed by. CCC through Feb. 28, 1930. 

3 Recorded by Wheat Council through Feb. 24, 1950, 

At the time of the $175,000,000 ECA grant 
Secretary Brannan expressed the view that if 
the United Kingdom had been compelled to 
buy such wheat in the United States the 
only net result would have been “a com- 
pensating shift of Canadian exports to mar- 
kets which the United States would other- 
wise supply.” 15 

Conceding that some disruption of normal 
markets may have been the result, it is perti- 
nent to note that USDA estimates are that 
the United States quota under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, for 1945-50, will not 
be filled. 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION ACT 

In pertinent part section 112 (d) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act, as amended, pro- 
vides that where a surplus agricultural com- 
modity is available in the United States in 
quantities sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the participating countries the Ad- 


“Source: USDA. All figures in millions of 
bushels. 

Letter of Administrator Hoffman; for full 
text see appendix A. 
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ministrator, “insofar as practicable and 
where in furtherance of the purposes of” the 
statute, shall require that ECA grant fund 
purchases of such commodity be made in the 
United States.* 

In addition, section 102 provides that no 
assistance contemplated by the act “shall 
seriously impair the economic stability of 
the United States.” 

Adopting the premise that the United 
Eingdom could not eliminate the purchase 
of the quantity of wheat procurable with 
the $175,000,000 ECA grant and that by rea- 
son of the 1946 contract was obliged to buy 
the wheat from Canada, the ECA grant can 
be justified as permissible under the law. 

One of the declared purposes of the statute 
is to give assistance to further “the res- 
toration or maintenance of the sound- 
ness of European currencies, budgets, and 
finances.” 13 

From the premise stated, and available 
data supports the premise, it can be argued 
that the $175,000,000 grant properly was 
designed to alleviate the United Kingdom 
dollar situation by enabling it to reduce 
free doliar imports. Furthermore, it can 
be urged that because of the United King- 
dom 1946 contract obligations it would not 
have been practicable to condition the grant 
upon the purchase of United States wheat— 
the alternative to the grant being to force 
the purchase of Canadian wheat with free 
dollars—and that no potential market for 
United States exports was destroyed. 

However, it must be noted that domestic 
wheat surpluses constitute a major economic 
problem, and that the Canadian 1949-50 
wheat situation is relatively more favorable 
than that of the United States. 

Section 112 (d) is intended to foster the 
maximum use of domestic surpluses com- 
patible with the basic purposes of the law. 
Accordingly, we have inquired to determine 
whether at the time the $175,000,000 grant 
Was arranged the possibility of effectuating 
a reduction in the United Kingdom’s obli- 
gation under the 1946 contract with Canada, 
to permit purchases of United States wheat, 
was expiored. 

We are informed that the matter was dis- 
cussed, but to date we have been unable 
to determine the extent of the discussion. 
Therefore, we cannot state what efforts ECA 
made to effectuate such a program. 
There is attached as appendix D hereto 
a tabulation comparing the estimated ECA 
food and agriculture program for the United 
Kingdom, presented to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee in June 1949, with a 
current estimate of that program made in 
March 1950. Wheat purchases from the 
United States now show an increase of $18,- 
500,000 from the April 1949 estimates. How- 
ever, it now appears that during 1949-50 
the United will take $119,900,000 
less of United States foodstuffs and agricul- 
tural commodities than was contemplated 
in April 1949, and by reason of the wheat 
grant will take with ECA funds $113,600,000 
more of Canadian commodities than was 

_ contemplated at that time. 

In the reshuffle of the United Kingdom’s 
ECA-financed purchases of food and agricul- 
tural products, cotton bore the brunt of the 
reduction necessitated by the Canadian 
wheat transaction. As is shown in appendix 
D, the proposed expenditure of $175,000,000 
for United States cotton has been cut back 
to $75,500,000 in the latest ECA estimate, 
a reduction of $96,500,000. At the same time 
planned purchases of $58,500,000 worth, of 
coarse grains such as corn, oats, barley, and 
grain sorghums were eliminated completely 


22 U. S. C., sec. 1510 (d). 
1 22 U. S. C., sec. 1501. 
* Sec. 102; 22 U. S. Code, sec. 1501. 
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from the United Kingdom's ECA-financed 


budget. 

Appendix E, attached hereto, shows ECA 
authorizations for various agricultural com- 
modities from the inception of the ECA pro- 
gram through December 31, 1949. Among 
the commodities tested, which include basic 
domestic surpluses, wheat and wheat flour 
are the only ones for which substantial off- 
shore authorizations have been issued. 


APPENDIX A 


WASHINGTON, September 15—The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration agreed 
today to permit Great Britain to use ECA 
funds to purchase $175,000,000 worth of 
Canadian wheat in an effort to alleviate the 
critical drain on British gold and dollar 
holdings. 

The agreement came after consultations 
between ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoff- 
man and Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan on the British dollar crisis and 
the effect of the proposed action on the ag- 
ricultural economy of the United States. 

The Secretary said he believed Mr. Hoff- 
man's proposed action was fully warranted.” 
He has issued the following statement: 

“The effect of ECA's decision will be bene- 
ficial to United States farmers as a whole, 
including wheat producers, because it will 
increase our foreign markets for a number 


tries which has been beneficial and can con- 
tinue to be beneficial to farmers of this 
country. 

“To wheat farmers it should mean as large, 
if not larger market, for exportable wheat 
this year. What ECA has done is help Eng- 
land pay for wheat which they had con- 
tracted to take from Canada during the last 
year of the 4-year British-Canadian wheat 
pact. However, England has agreed to buy 
$30,000,000 of wheat (about 15,000,000 
bushels) from the United States which had 
not been previously planned. This has been 
made possible by the relief to British dollar 
resources resulting from Administrator Hoff- 
man’s action. 

“Under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, Canada has an export quota of about 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat. Any sales un- 
der the British-Canadian contract count on 
that quota. If the British were to shift 
purchases from Canada to the United States 
this would entitle Canada to claim other out- 
lets under the wheat agreement which we 
expect and prefer to fulfill. 

“Due to the relief being granted by ECA, 
the U. K. will also buy $8,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 worth of United States perishable surplus 
agricultural commodities that had not been 
planned. These will help relieve 
our growing surplus of these commodities. 

“Finally, Canada will reexamine restric- 
tions on import of fruits and vegetables with 
the view of giving relief where possible from 
restrictions that are especially burdensome 
to United States producers. 

“In the final the action taken by 
Administrator Hoffman, which I believe was 
fully warranted under the circumstances, 
will enhance our export marketing not only 
for the American wheat farmer but for the 
entire agricultural economy.“ 

Since March 1949 ECA has not financed 
the purchase of wheat from any source 
other than the United States. As a result, 
Great Britain has been g its free 
dollar reserves to meet the deficit in its 
Canadian accounts, a substantial element 
of which consists of Canadian wheat. 

The ECA action permits Marshall plan 
financing for a little more than half of the 
$309,000,000 worth of wheat which Great 
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Britain will purchase from Canada during 
the current fiscal year under British-Cana- 
dian wheat-buying programs. 

Greater flexibility in the use ci Marshall 
plan dollars by Gréat Britain was one of 
seven measures adopted during the Anglo- 
American-Canadian monetary conference to 
relieve the British dollar crisis. 

In addition to authorizing the use of ECA 
funds to pay for part of the United King- 
dom’s Canadian wheat purchases, ECA also 
agreed to finance certain “vessel disburse- 
ments” by the United Kingdom which were 
heretofore ineligible for ECA payment. The 
vessel disbursements are for bunker fuel 
purchases which require payment in dollars 
and port and harbor expenses which can be 
documented. They amount to about 
$30,000,000. 

ECA said it is exploring the possibility of 
making other nonagricultural commodities 
and services, which are causing a drain on 
Britain's dollar reserves, eligible for ECA 

ECA emphasized that while the 
agreements broaden the use of Marshall 
dollars they do not increase the amount of 
dolier aid for the United Kingdom. 

Administrator Hoffman and Secretary 
Brannan, in an exchange of letters concern- 
ing the proposal to finance a portion of the 
British purchases of Canadian wheat, agreed 
on the importance of checking the drain on 
British dollar holdings. 

“Recently, there has been a very severe 
drain on United Kingdom gold and dollar 
reserves,” Mr. Hoffmna said, “This drain, 
if not halted, would quite certainly vitiate 
the progress toward economic rehabilitation 
and recovery which the United Kingdom has 
made and remove all prospects of achieving 
the objectives of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
not only in the United Kingdom but in all 
probability in the other countries participat- 
ing in the European recovery program.“ 

Secretary Brannan, in reply to Hoffman, 
said the interest of his Department centers 
about the effect of the proposed action on 
the agricultural economy of the United 
States. 

“We believe, as stated in your letter, that 
the financing by ECA of a portion of the 
wheat moving under the United Kingdom- 
Canada agreement will not diminish the 
over-all exports of United States wheat but 
may even result in a slight increase, and, in 
view of the other measures which you point 
out will be taken, the proposed action will 
facilitate an increase of United States ex- 
ports of other agricuitural commodities to 
Canada and the United Kingdom,” Mr. 
Brannan said. The Department's statutory 
responsibility in this matter is to determine 
whether our supply of wheat is in excess of 
domestic requirements. The determination 
that such a surplus exists presents a situa- 
tion for the consideration by you of your 
discretionary authority under the Foreign 
Assistance Act. The combination of the 
circumstances recited in your letter and in 
this response, we believe, fully warrants the 
action which you propose to take In facili- 
tating the purchase by the United 
of Canadian wheat.” oo 

Mr. Hoffman said that as a part of the gen- 
eral arrangements the United Kingdom has 
agreed to purchase directly from the United 
States about $30,000,000 worth of United 
States wheat. In addition, the United King- 
dom has agreed to purchase eight to ten mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of perishable surplus agri- 
cultural commodities in the United States. 

During the discussions to the de- 
cision to finance with ECA funds a portion 
of the United Kingdom purchases of Cana- 
dian wheat, the Canadian Government re- 
affirmed its policy to keep under constant 
review its restrictions on the import into 
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Canada of United States fruits and vege- 
tables. It is understood that in the process 
special consideration will be given to those 
instances where such restrictions are espe- 
cially burdensome to United States pro- 
ducers. 

Copies of the Hoffman and Brannan let- 
ters are attached. 


Economic COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 13, 1949. 
Hon. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, one of 
the measures proposed by the United King- 
dom during the three-power financial con- 
ferences was the financing with Economic 
Cooperation Administration grant funds of 
the British requirements for wheat from 
Canada. 

The facts, with which you are familiar, 
are these: 

The United Kingdom is the traditional and 
normal outlet for the major portion of wheat 
exported by Canada. Three years ago these 
countries entered into an agreement under 
which the United Kingdom was to purchase 
140 to 160 million bushels of wheat annually 
from Canada. The quantity of wheat in- 
volved for 1949-50, the final year covered 
by the agreement, is 140,000,000 bushels at 
an agreed price of $2 a bushel, in store at Fort 
William. The total dollar f. a. s. cost of 
the wheat involved for 1949-b0 amounts to 
$309,000,000. 

You have on several occasions advised us 
that wheat is a surplus agricultural com- 
modity under the provisions of section 112 
(d) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, 
and it is my understanding that this condi- 
tion still prevails, Effective with deliveries 
after the first calendar quarter of 1949, the 
ECA discontinued authorizing the use of its 
funds for the purchase of Canadian wheat, 
and, as a consequence, the United Kingdom 
has been using its free dollar reserves to 
meet the deficit in its Canadian accounts, a 
substantial element of which consists of 
Canadian wheat. 

Recently, there has been a very severe 
drain on United Kingdom gold and dollar 
reserves. This drain, if not halted, would 
quite certainly vitiate the progress toward 
economic rehabilitation and recovery which 
the United Kingdom has made and remove 
all prospects of achieving the objectives of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, not only in the 
United Kingdom but in all probability in the 
other countries participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery program, It is, therefore, a 
vital necessity to take all steps possible to 
end the drain on British gold and dollar 
reserves. 

In an effort to avoid this grave contingency 
and to extend such help as is within our 
power, we propose, under the provisions of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, to agree in part 
to the British proposal and authorize the 
use of $175,000,000 of ECA grant funds to 
finance a portion of this year’s purchases of 
Canadian wheat by the United Kingdom. 
Aside from the vital importance of such 
action to European recovery, we believe that 
the proposed action is also in the interests 
of agricultural producers in this country in 
that it will not result in any over-all de- 
crease in United States wheat exports and 
will facilitate additional exports of other 
agricultural commodities, both to Canada 
and the United Kingdom. 

As part of the general arrangements un- 
der which it is proposed that ECA funds be 
used to finance part of the U. K. purchases 
of Canadian wheat, the United Kingdom has 
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agreed to purchase directly from the United 
States some $30,000,000 worth of United 
States wheat. Consequently, net exports of 
United States wheat may be slightly larger 
as a result of the proposed action. Further- 
more, the United Kingdom has agreed to 
purchase $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 worth of 
perishable surplus agricultural commodities 
in the United States. Without the contribu- 
tion which the financing of $175,000,000 
worth of Canadian wheat will make to the 
British dollar position, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, for the United Kingdom to 
purchase these commodities. 

The Canadian Government reaffirmed its 
policy to keep under constant review its re- 
strictions on the import into Canada of 
fruits and vegetables from the United States. 
It is my understanding that in reviewing 
these restrictions the Canadian Government 
will give special consideration to those in- 
stances where the import restrictions are 
especially burdensome to United States 
producers. 

In view of the above considerations, it will 
be appreciated if you would advise us 
whether you have any objection to the pro- 
posed ECA financing of the purchase by the 
United Kingdom of $175,000,000 worth of 
Canadian wheat during the current fiscal 
year. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN, 
Administrator, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., September 14, 1949. 
Hon. PAUL G. HOFFMAN, 
Administrator, Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HOFFMAN: This is in reference 
to your letter of September 13, 1949, in which 
you discuss the proposal that the Economic 
Cooperation Administration authorize the 
use of $175,000,000 of grant funds to finance 
purchases of approximately 80,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat by the United Kingdom from 
Canada during the year 1949-50. 

You are correct in your understanding that 
wheat at this time is surplus to our domestic 
requirements and, therefore, is a surplus 
agricultural commodity under the provisions 
of section 112 (d) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act. Your letter, however, sets forth the 
disruptive effect upon the economic recovery 
of the participating nations that would flow 
from a failure to adopt the proposal. You 
propose, therefore, to exercise your authority 
under the act to arrange for the financing 
referred to above, and you request our com- 
ments on the proposed action, 

We are, of course, familiar with the im- 
portance of the proposal to the furtherance 
of European recovery; however, the interest 
of this Department naturally centers about 
the effect of the proposed action on the agri- 
cultural economy of this country. 

As you state, Great Britain is a traditional 
outlet for much of Canada’s wheat and is 
under agreement with Canada covering pur- 
chases of one hundred and forty to one hun- 
dred and sixty million bushels annually. 
The failure by the United Kingdom to take 
the 89,000,000 bushels from Canada would 
result in a very large Canadian excess. Can- 
ada would, of necessity, be forced to use every 
means at its command, including price re- 
ductions, to dispose of these stocks in other 
markets, which would be largely these now 
supplied in whole or in part by the United 
States. Moreover, as an exporting country 
under the International Wheat Agreement, 
Canada, like the United States, is assured of 
a market for its guaranteed sales of wheat. 
These purchases by the United Kingdom 
would be chargeable to the guarantccd sales 
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of the exporting country. If the United 
States were to sell any part of this quantity 
of wheat under question to the United King- 
dom, Canada would, therefore, have the right 
to sell a similar quantity to other importing 
countries under the International Wheat 
Agreement. Many of these other countries 
are our traditional markets which we desire 
to retain. 

Thus, the only net result of a switch from 
Canada to the United States of any sizable 
portion of the United Kingdom requirements 
for wheat would be a compensating shift of 
Canadian exports to markets which the 
United States would otherwise supply. There 
would, in consequence, be no net advantage 
to American wheat producers. 

We believe, as stated in your letter, that 
the financing by ECA of a portion of the 
wheat moving under the United Kingdom- 
Canada agreement will not diminish the 
over-all exports of United States wheat but 
may even result in a slight increase, and, in 
view of the other measures which you point 
out will be taken, the proposed action will 
facilitate an increase of United States ex- 
ports of other agricultural commodities to 
Canada and the United Kingdom. It is ob- 
served also that, as part of the general ar- 
rangements, the United Kingdom has agreed 
to purchase directly from the United States 
some $30,000,000 worth of our wheat and also 
to purchase from the United States from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 worth of perishable 
agricultural commodities. 

The Department's statutory responsibility 
in this matter is to determine whether our 
supply of wheat is in excess of domestic re- 
quirements. The determination that such 
a surplus exists presents a situation for 
the consideration by you of your discretion- 
ary authority under the Foreign Assistance 
Act. The combination of the circumstances 
recited in your letter and in this response 
we believe fully warrants the action which 
you propose to take in facilitating the pur- 
chase by the United Kingdom of Canadian 
wheat, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


— 


APPENDIX B 


The Government of Canada and the Goy- 
ernment of the United Kingdom, recognizing 
that their mutual interest in the mainte- 
nance of reasonable prices and adequate sup- 
plies of wheat for consumers and of steady 
and remunerative prices for producers can 
best be met by international cooperation 
in the expansion of world trade and employ- 
ment, have entered into the following ar- 
rangements designed to insure a measure 
of security in the supply of stability in the 
price of wheat supplied by Canada to the 
United Kingdom: 

1. (a) The United Kingdom Government 
undertakes to purchase and the Canadian 
Government undertakes to sell the follow- 
ing quantities of Canadian wheat, which 
quantities include wheat to be processed in- 
to flour for sale to the United Kingdom 
Government— 

(i) within the crop year 1946-47, 160,000,- 
000 bushels; 7 

(ii) within the crop year 1947-48, 160,000,- 
000 bushels; 

(iii) within the crop year 1948-49, 140,- 
000,000 bushels; and 

(iv) within the crop year 1949-50, 140,- 
000,000 bushels. 

A bushel shall be of the weight of 60 
pounds avoirdupois, 
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(b) In the event of the United Kingdom 

g trom Canada any additional quan- 

tities of wheat that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is to make available, such 
additional quantities which the Canadian 
Government offers and the United Kingdom 
Government accepts shall in all respects be 
subject to the provisions of this agreement. 
(e) Of the total quantity of wheat speci- 
fied above for each crop year, the United 
Kingdom Government agrees to take the fol- 
ee ce ce E 


san: 500,000 tons as a minimum, with 
an additional quantity not exceeding 140,- 
000 tons to be determined by negotiations in 
the light of the out-turn of the crop. 

1947-48: 400,000 tons as a minimum, with 
an additional quantity not exceeding 140,000 
tons to be determined by negotiations in the 
light of the out-turn of the crop. 

1948-49: 300,000 tons as a minimum, the 
actual tonnage to be negotiated by July 1, 
1947. 

1949-50: 300,000 tons as a minimum, the 
actual tonnage to be negotiated by July 1; 
1948. 

(d) The rate and place of deliveries of 
wheat and flour shall be determined from 
time to time by mutual agreement. 

2. (a) The price per bushel to be paid by 
the United Kingdom Government to the 
Canadian Government, on the basis No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, in store Fort William, 
Port Arthur, Vancouver, or Churchill, shall 
be as follows; 

(i) In respect of wheat bought and sold in 
the crop year 1946-47, $1.55. 

(ii) In respect of wheat bought and sold 
in the crop year 1947-48, $1.55. 

(iii) In respect of wheat bought and sold 
in the crop year 1948-49, not less that $1.25. 

(iv) In respect of wheat bought and sold 
in the crop year 1949-50, not less than $1.00. 

(b) The actual prices to be paid for wheat 
to be bought and sold within the crop year 
1948-49 shall be negotiated and settled be- 
tween the United Kingdom Government and 
the Canadian Government not later than 
December 31, 1947, and prices for wheat to 
be bought and sold within the crop year 
1949-50 shall be negotiated and settled not 
later than December 31, 1948. In determin- 
ing the prices for these two crop ee 3 
49 and 1949-50, the United Kingdom Govern 
ment vill have regard to any difference be- 
tween the prices paid under this Agreement 
in the 1946-47 and 1947-48 crop years and 
the world prices for wheat in the 1946-47 and 
1947-48 crop years. 

(c) The prices to be paid for grades other 
than No. 1 Manitoba Northern to be de- 
livered under this agreement shall be de- 
termined yearly in consultation between the 
United Kingdom Government and the 
Canadian Government. 

(d) In addition to the prices detailed in 
section (a) of this article, the United King- 
dom Government undertakes to pay such 
carrying and forwarding charges as may be 
mutually arranged. 

(e) Payment shall be made in full in 
Canadian funds at par Winnipeg by the 
United Payments Office against 
presentation of completed statements of 
claim or otherwise as may be mutually agreed. 
_8. It is agreed that the United Kingdom 
Government may sell or dispose of the wheat 
and flour purchased under this agreement in 
whatsoever manner the United Kingdom 
Government may deem expedient both in re- 
gard to destination and price. 

4. (a) The Canadian Government will use 
its best endeavors to arrange that the quan- 
tities of wheat set out in article 1 (a) shall 
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at all times be available and at the dis- 
posal of the United Kingdom Government 
within the stipulated dates and in accord- 
ance with the rates and places of delivery 
determined under section (d) of article 1 
of this agreement. 

(b) The United Kingdom Government will 
use its best endeavors to arrange for the pro- 
vision of the required ocean tonnage within 
the stipulated dates and in accordance with 
the rates and places of delivery determined 
under section (d) of article 1 of this agree- 
ment. 

5. It is agreed that the detailed terms and 
conditions relating to such matters as car- 
rying and forwarding charges, grades, rout- 
ing of shipments and all other matters inci- 
dental to the fulfillment of this agreement 
shall be discussed and settled from time to 
time and incorporated in documents to form 
annexures to this agreement. 

6. It is mutually understood that matters 
arising from, or incidental to, the operation 
of this agreement may at the instance of 
either party become subjects of discussion 
between the parties to this agreement. 

7. Having in mind the general purposes 
which this agreement is designed to serve, 
the two governments have agreed that its 
terms and conditions shall be subject to any 
modification or amendment which may be 
necessary to bring it into conformity with 
any international agreements or arrange- 
ments hereafter entered into to which both 
governments are parties. 

Done in duplicate, in Ottawa, on the 
24th day of July 1946. 

For the Government of Canada: 

Jas. A. MACKINNON. 


For the Government of the United 
Kingdom: 
P. A. CLUTTERBUCK. 
APPENDIX C 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. R. S. NELSON, 

Senate Agriculture Committee, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. Netson: Reference is made to 
your telephone request concerning the 
quantity and value of fresh fruit and vege- 
table imports into Canada during the last 
quarter of 1949 as compared with previous 
corresponding periods. 

As I told you on the telephone, the Decem- 
ber figures are not available at this time so 
we have included only data for October and 
November of each year—1946-49. These data 
are not too suitable for the purpose for which 
they are intended largely because of the 
short periods involved and because of the 
shifting dates of application and relaxation 
of the embargo on these commodities. For 
instance, the embargo on many of these 
fruits and vegetables first became effective 
on November 18, 1947; it was relaxed on cer- 
tain items in November and December 1948, 
and on all of them in October 1949. Also 
apples, citrus fruits, onions, and potatoes 
were put under a quota provision with the 
quotas changing from time to time. Never- 
theless the data show an improvement some- 
what in 1949 over that of the two previous 
comparable periods but in the case of fruits 
was less than in 1946, 

For your information, I am including an- 
other set of tables including information on 
trade in general with Canada and some de- 
tails on fruits and vegetables on an annual 


Head, Division of Fruits, Vegeta- 
bles, and Sugar. 
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Canada: Imports of fresh fruit from the 
United States, quantity and value, October 
and November, specified year 


Commodity 


QUANTITY 
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Canada: Imports of fresh vegetables from the 
United States, quantity and value, Octo- 
ber and November, specified years 
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1 Less than 500. 
Compiled from Trade of Canada. 
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APPENDIX D 
ECA program for United Kingdom—Food and agriculture: 1949-50 
[Millions of dollars] 
Estimated, April 19491 Estimated, March 1950 
Commodity > Latin Latin 
United United n 
Tonal eee | Canada | deere a | Tata Reed | Onan | aaae oad 
eee e 35.0 
Bread grain IG} 11.5 . 205.0 30.0] 175.0 
Fats and olls—— ...d. — — 32 — 2 4 ——j——i2ͤ— . ——ç r: 


Cotton. 
Wool. 


1 Estimate presented to Senate Appropriations Committee, June 1949. 


Countries of origin. 
Source: Economie Cooperation Administration. 


APPENDIX E 
ECA procurement authorizations 
[Millions of dollars] 


July 1 to Sept. 30 Oct, 1 to Deo, 31 


1948 
Commodity Apr. 3 to Dec. 31 Jan, 1 to Apr. 2 Apr. 3 to June 30 
United United 
States Total States | Total 
81.8 43.8 43.7 
58.2 34.0 34.0 
23.5 9.8 9.7 
60.0 11.6 11.6 
31.2 9.4 9.4 
28. 8 2.2 2.2 
285.1 106. 9 106.9 1 
102.3 18.3 17.7 
343.5 112.6 61.4 
120.4 25. 4 15.7 


Totals—Apr. 3, 1948, to Dec. 31, 1949 


{Millions of dollars] 
—— — 


United Column 3 


Cc odit. Total as percent 
a States | ofoolumn 2 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


S888 
8 t ιν e 


— L o 
Source: ECA reports to Congress and ECA Procure- 
ment Authorizations, Dec. 31, 1949. 


COMMUNIST OUTRAGES IN GUATEMALA 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
afternoon when some remarks were 
made in relation to the possibility of a 
bipartisan foreign policy, I was re- 


minded of the fact that distant pastures 
always look greener. Paraphrasing that 
expression, I might say that possibly 
redder pastures appear in the distance 
in Europe and in China. I want to call 
attention to the fact that right on this 
continent we have a red pasture. 

Mr. President, throughout my period 
in the United States Senate, I have em- 
phasized my firm belief in our closely 
adhering to the American system of sep- 
aration of powers and checks and bal- 
ances. I believe, for example, that in 
the field of foreign policy, the direction 
and execution of that policy is the juris- 
diction of the executive branch through 
our President and his Secretary of State. 
I have never attempted to interfere 
within that jurisdiction, I have, how- 
ever, sought to fulfill the constitutional 


mandate for Congress to advise and 
consent in the formulation of foreign 
policy. i 

I mention this matter now because I 
think that it is particularly important 
in view of the present melee over this 
issue of bipartisan foreign policy. With 
charges and countercharges filling the 
air, it is essential, I believe, that those 
of us who are deeply concerned with 
obtaining an effective, strong, foreign 
policy should take action leading to a 
meeting of the minds on this question. 
I believe that for a bipartisan foreign 
policy to be truly bipartisan, the sug- 
gestions of the members of the minority 
should earnestly be considered and eval- 
uated. It is with these thoughts in the 
background that I should like to submit 
the following statement in relation to 
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a situation nearby that calls for con- 
sultation. Perhaps this might provide 
an open sesame for this consultation 


process. 

Mr. President, I refer to a series of 
disgraceful actions prompted by Com- 
munists in Guatemala—actions which I 
believe constitute a grave affront to the 
American Government and a critical 
threat to pan-American unity. As a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, I protest, therefore, with all 
the vigor at my command against the 
following: 

RED REQUEST FOR UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR’S 
RECALL OUTRAGEOUS 

First. The outrageous request of the 
Guatemalan Government to the United 
States for the removal of American Am- 
bassador Richard C. Patterson, Jr., on 
the completely phony and trumped-up 
ground of interference in the domestic 
affairs of that country. This charge is, 
of course, completely groundless and is 
simply a part of the over-all Red smear 
campaign against North American, Wall 
Street imperialism carried on by the 
Reds of Guatemala and other Latin 
American countries. If we dare to so 
much as sneeze in their direction, the 
Reds scream “imperialism.” 

Second. I protest, second, against the 
threats against the life of America’s 
Guatemalan envoy—Mr. Patterson—and 
the information that was given to him 
that in the event he did not leave, the 
government supposedly would not be re- 
sponsible for his life, because of what it 
said was danger from irresponsible ele- 
ments. Since when do we allow a United 
States envoy to be subject to threats of 
assassination? Would Great Britain 
tolerate such an affront? 

Third. The miserable action which oc- 
curred at the Central American Olymp- 
ics in Guatemala City several weeks ago 
when the Star-Spangled Banner was 
initially not played, although the an- 
thems of other nations were played in 
honor of the athletes of those countries. 
This anthem incident is merely a symbol, 
of course, of the hate and the nefarious 
actions of the Guatemalan Reds. 

Fourth. The whole series of vicious ac- 
tions taken against American business 
interests in Guatemala—actions which 
threaten to grow far worse. 

Fifth. The Red-inspired Smear cam- 
paign carried on in elements of the 
Guatemalan press against the United 
States of America. 


RED HOTBED IS NOT ISOLATED PROBLEM 


Mr, President, this Guatemalan Red 
hotbed is not simply an isolated prob- 
lem—nor merely a case of innocuous 
leftism. It is a definite Red pattern 
transplanted to the Western Hemisphere 
from the lands beyond the iron curtain. 
While our eyes have been diverted to the 
Communist threat in Europe and the 
Communist advances in Asia, we have 
become blind to the Politburo’s plotters 
in our own backyard who have been 
making Red hay in our own hemisphere, 
within a few flying miles of the vital 
Panama Canal. Senor Toledano of Mex- 
ico—head of the pro-Communist labor 
federation—affiliated with the pro-Red 
World Federation of Trade Unions, has 
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been intensely busy in his continental 
network of conspiracy as evidenced by 
this crisis. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that unless the sternest and most 
vigorous action is taken by the United 
States Government in this Guatemalan 
situation, then the following will result: 


DANGERS IF UNITED STATES DOES NOT ACT FAST 


First. Pan American union and soli- 
darity will become a farce and a travesty. 

Second. The Reds throughout the 
South American countries will receive 
tremendous encouragement and will step 
up their anti-American tempo. 

Third. The United States will suffer a 
grave loss of prestige throughout this 
hemisphere and the world. If a rela- 
tively small nation the size of Guatemala 
can get away with the sort of actions she 
has indulged in—a nation less than three 
and a half million people in population— 
if the Reds there can poke their thumbs 
in Uncle Sam’s eyes, step on Uncle Sam’s 
feet, hurl insults at Uncle Sam, threaten 
his envoy, in effect, practically throw out 
his envoy on completely unwarranted 
grounds, then the United States, which 
pretends to be a leader of the world, can 
just as well take a back seat in inter- 
national affairs and can classify herself 
as a fourth-class power. 

It is ridiculous that we should be spend- 
ing $3,000,000,000 in foreign aid in Eu- 
rope, that we should be contemplating a 
huge four-point program, when here in 
our own hemisphere a relatively small 
country is using Uncle Sam as a punch- 
ing bag. We, Mr. President, do not, of 
course, evaluate any people merely on 
their numbers or their resources, Small- 
sized nations can be great as can their 
larger cousins. But the Reds will not 
lose sight of the propaganda value of 
this small nation pulling Uncle Sam’s 
whiskers. - 

I AM NO DEFENDER OF IMPERIALISM 


Mr. President, I for one, despise jingo- 
ism and chauvinism. Iam no defender 
of imperialism, no d2fender of exploita- 
tion. I have never asked my Govern- 
ment and my people to take any action 
designed to humiliate any people or push 
any people around or design for selfish, 
self-aggrandizement. But I realize, just 
as the Communists realize, that we are 
battling for the minds of men through- 
out the world and the people of the world 
will have nothing but contempt for the 
America giant unless we take stern 
action. 

WILL STATE DEPARTMENT SIMPLY EXCHANGE 
NOTES? 

I congratulate our State Department 
for having rejected categorically the 
outrageous charges filed against Ameri- 
can Ambassador Patterson. However, I 
do not believe that the State Department 
contemplates anything more than the 
meaningless exchange of notes between 
our own Government and the Guate- 
malan Government. And I say that far 
more than literary lullabies are neces- 
sary in this situation, or else it will lead 
to a gigantic flop in foreign policy which 
will go far beyond the disgraceful Chi- 
nese debacle wherein we have practically 
turned over all of Asia to the Reds. 
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GUATEMALAN PEOPLE RESPECT UNITED STATES 


Mr. President, nothing that I am say- 
ing now should be construed in the 
slightest way as an affront to those free- 
dom-loving elements in the Guatemalan 
Government and to the freedom-loving 
Guatemalan people. I am satisfied that 
propably 99 percent of the Guatemalan 
population loves liberty, loves independ- 
ence, and has a deep affection for the 
freedom-loving people of the United 
States. 

However, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment has shown that apparently it feels 
the pressure of Communist-led labor 
unions, as has occurred with other gov- 
ernments elsewhere throughout the 
world. I am aware that elections are 
approaching in Guatemala and that this 
anti-Americanism is being used to whip 
up sentiment not only against freedom, 
but against the capitalist system in gen- 
eral and in support of pro-Red candi- 
dates. I do believe, however, that it is 
up to responsible elements in Guatemala 
to take vigorous action against their own 
Red minority. 

THREE ACTIONS SUGGESTED 


I suggest three actions as follows: 

First. The Pan American Union 
should consider stern action to set this 
situation right. The Pan American 
Union, after all, was created and is main- 
tained by the 21 American Republics in 
order to promote peace, commerce, and 
friendship by fostering economic, social, 
and cultural relations. If the Pan Amer- 
ican Union is to have continued valid- 
ity, it cannot ignore this situation, any- 
more than the United States could ig- 
ee Red-inspired assaults on a member 
8 8 

Second. I suggest that the State De- 
partment give serious consideration to a 
request for immediate withdrawal of the 
Guatemalan Ambassador from the 
United States. I call attention to the 
fact that the United States has, on oc- 
casion, thrown out Communist satel- 
lite diplomats from America when pre- 
meditated action was taken against our 
representatives in those satellite states 
abroad. 

Third. I respectfully suggest to the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. Tom 
CONNALLY, that he ask Ambassador 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., to testify be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in executive session on the Guate- 
malan crisis. 


AMBASSADOR PATTERSON HAS FINE BACKGROUND 


In selecting Mr. Patterson as a target 
for their action, the Reds could hardly 
have chosen a more able representative 
of the American way of life and the 
American Government. I say that on 
the basis of my study of the Ambassa- 
dor’s record. I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting him personally or 
even corresponding with him. Mr. Pat- 
terson, a native of Omaha, Nebr., had a 
long and distinguished business career 
prior to his Government service, He 
has served longer as an American diplo- 
mat behind iron-curtain countries than 
any other United States representative 
abroad. He served in Yugoslavia from 
1944 to 1947, and, upon his resignation 
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it was recorded in the newspapers that 
one of the warmest letters of regret toa 
retiring diplomat that has ever been sent 
was conveyed by President Truman to 
him. 


Ambassador Patterson, a colonel in 
our Reserve forces, also served as an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, and was 
first appointed Chief of the United 
States Mission in Guatemala way back in 
September 1948. To my knowledge, he 
has conducted American affairs in 
Guatemala with distinction and com- 
plete propriety, and there is no basis 
whatsoever for the Guatemalan Red 
charges again him. The only thing they 
do have against him is that he is an ef- 
fective, able diplomat—the kind the Reds 
cannot stomach, the kind they would like 
to replace by United States milquetoasts. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, Guatemala is the most 
populous of the Central American Re- 
publics. We have nothing but good will 
for her, and we ask only that she display 
good will in return. I appeal to the 
Guatemalan Government, to all respon- 
sible elements in the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment, including the Chief Executive, 
to cooperate with the Pan American 
Union and with the United States, her 
good-neighbor friend, to take immediate 
steps to correct this appalling situation. 
Guatemala’s own prosperity, its own 
freedom, hang in the balance. 

NEW YORK EDITORIALS 


I congratulate the American press for 
clarifying this situation and for its sup- 
port of the State Department’s efforts. 
I send to the desk two important edito- 
rials from the New York Times and the 
New York Herald-Tribune which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

I ask, finally: Is Uncle Joe Stalin 
moving his iron curtain to this hemi- 
sphere? Let us prevent it before it is 
too late. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an editorial entitled “The 
Guatemalan Incident,” published in the 
New York Times of Aprii 8, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE GUATEMALAN INCIDENT 

We believe the State Department has acted 
properly in its prompt and definite response 
to the oral charges that Ambassador Patter- 
son has interfered in Guatemalan internal 
affairs. One Department official summarized 
the case when he said that he was just doing 
his duty. For this Mr, Patterson was in- 
sulted and threatened, although we cannot 
believe that the majority of the Guatemalan 
people approved of these actions. 

Anti-American feeling has seldom been 
unknown in most countries south of us. A 
generation ago there was often good reason 
for it. That it should still exist in spite of 
our good-neighbor policy is baffling. It goes 
particularly vocal in Guatemala when a 
presidential election impends, and pulling 
the eagle's feathers is as popular a sport as is 
the twisting of the lion’s tail in which we 
frequently indulge. 

Anti-American feelings sometimes take 
childish forms. This happened, for example, 
la- t February at the Central American Olym- 
pic Games in Guatemala City. The national 
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anthem of each participating country was 
played as the national standard was carried 
into the arena. When the Puerto Rican ath- 
letes entered with the Stars and Stripes, a 
popular dance melody—of Fuerto Rican ori- 
gin, it is true—was the only recognition. To 
this Ambassador Patterson made a strong 
protest. Two days later the Guatemalans un- 
Officially apologized by raising two American 
flags and playing the Star-Spangled Banner, 
Less dramatic but more serious has been 
studied discrimination against American 
business and businessmen. Ambassador 
Patterson has undoubtedly spoken forcibly 
and frequently in these cases. From these 
protests has developed the current news. 
Guatemala is a volcanic country in more 
ways than one. Its history has been excep- 
tionally unhappy in a region where strife 
and misery were the rule. Centuries of re- 
pression under the Spaniards and genera- 
tions of the worst type of dictatorship lie 
behind today’s provocative political extrem- 
ism. The present Guatemalan Government 
arose out of a revolt against a particularly 
unsavory dictator. This revolt had at first 
some promising features. Now it seems 
fairly obvious that the present leaders of the 
Guatemalan Government are permitting 
themselves to be manipulated by Communist 
revolutionaries. They fail to realize—or for 
political purposes refuse to admit—that the 
United States is not trying to block social 
and ‘economic progress but is interested 
rather in seeing that Guatemala becomes a 
liberal democracy and not a totalitarian slave 
state. We want to be friends with the Gua- 
temalan people, but we do not believe the 
road to friendship lies through the uncom- 
plaining acceptance of insults and discrim- 


inations. We applaud the State Department 


for its categorical rejection of such a policy. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Guatemala Problem,” pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 16, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE GUATEMALA PROBLEM 


Guatemala, one of the three problem chil- 
dren of the Caribbean who are already under 
formal reproof by the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States, has chosen to 
call attention to its backward political affairs 
in a curiously (and one would suppose un- 
necessarily) dramatic way. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 
arrived in Washington at the end of March 
for a medical examination. It then appeared 
that some days before Guatemala had asked 
for his recall; the request had been an oral 
one, delivered through the Guatemalan Am- 
bassador in Washington, without bill of par- 
ticulars, and in what has been described as 
a friendly manner, But it was surrounded 
with rumor and allegation—that Ambassador 
Patterson’s life was in danger, that he was 
interfering in domestic politics, that he was 
conducting a defamatory campaign against 
Guatemalan institutions, and so on—all 
seemingly generated out of the hot politics 
of Guatemala’s current presidential maneu- 
verings. 

The State Department has properly and 
gravely rejected these unsustained oral rep- 
resentations; the Embassy at Guatemala City 
remains in the hands of a competent chargé 
and Ambassador Patterson remains, ostensi- 
bly at least, in the hands of the doctors. 
But American opinion, meanwhile, may well 
have been stirred to take a look at the Guate- 
malan institutions which the Ambassador is 
said to have attacked. It may, for example, 
look up the recent series of articles in which 
Mr. Fitzhugh Turner, a correspondent for this 
newspaper, described what is actually going 
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on there. It was a reasonably complete and 
convincing picture of a small and poten- 
tially enormously wealthy country in the 
hands of a group of leftist politicians, who 
have allowed their ranks to be heavily in- 
filtrated by Communist sloganeers if not ac- 
tually Moscow Communists, working up a 
fine little dictatorship of the officeholders on 
the well-tried basic recipe of battling Yanqui 
imperialism. 

Along with this there goes an amcunt of 
assassination, filibustering, and armed revo- 
lution which one once associated cnly with 
“banana republics’ and which would seem 
to return Guatemala to that invidious and 
elsewhere forgotten classification. The 
United States could, of course, react against 
the insults which President Arevalo's regime, 
adopting the manners and the vocabulary of 
the Kremlin, has been flinging in this di- 
rection. We could dismiss the Guatemalan 
Ambassador, close our Embassy in Guatemala 
City, remove the numerous missions which 
are trying to bring economic and educational 
progress to the little country, and so on. It 
is doubtful whether the situation either calls 
for or would be served by such a course. The 
Guatemalan regime is convicting itself sufi- 
ciently of backwardness and rudeness; and 
it is hardly necessary for the United States 
to provide its politicians with the electoral 
issues for which they seem so eager. The 
Organization of American States is certainly 
competent to deal with any practical issues 
that may arise. If the Guatemalan poli- 
ticians meanwhile want to conduct them- 
selves like a “banana republic” then a 
“banana republic” is what their country will _ 
become. 


SUGGESTED EXCHANGE OF SURPLUS 
AMERICAN COTTON FOR MANCHURIAN 
SOYBEANS 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, Wayne 
Darrow’s Washington Farm Letter of 
April 22, 1950, reports that the United 
States Government is about to make a 
deal with Communist China to exchange 
a quantity of surplus American cotton 
for 2,000,000 bushels of Manchurian 
soybeans. 

The Japanese Government would be 
used as the agent in the swap, with Japan 
getting the soybeans for domestic use. 

I understand that Mr. Darrow is a 
former employee of the Department of 
Agriculture and maintains close con- 
tacts in that agency. My own inquiries 
convince me that Mr. Darrow knows 
whereof he speaks on this matter and 
that we may expect official announce- 
ment of the deal within a few days. 

Presumably such a trade will prove 
beneficial to Red China or its Commu- 
nist masters would never have consented 
even to discuss it, 

Although we are told that the people 
of China are starving, their Government 
is quite willing to rob their bellies fur- 
ther by trading highly nutritious soy- 
beans for cotton which may well be used 
to clothe its commissars. 

Mass starvation is an old Communist 
tactic. It has been used to break the 
backs of the Russian people and cer- 
tainly the present Chinese Government 
would have no compunctions in employ- 
ing it. 

That the Japanese must import soy- 
beans to augment their own meager sup- 
plies of fats and oils goes without saying. 

I understand, too, that ECA has al- 
located substantial amounts for the pur- 
chase of soybeans for Germany, Austria 
and other European nations. 
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For some reason, however, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which was 
charged with the job of buying these soy- 
beans for ECA and for Army feeding in 
Japan, failed to fulfill the orders when 
they were first placed and when soybeans 
were available in the domestic market at 
below parity. Many people wonder why 
soybeans have gone up in price so much. 
Let us look at the picture. The present 
parity price on soybeans is $2.49 per 
bushel. Actually soybeans today are 
commanding a price of about $2.95 per 
bushel in the domestic market. Last 
winter, however, soybeans were available 
at $2.25 per bushel and export orders for 
Army and ECA easily could have been 
fulfilled then. It would also have helped 
the market. It would have helped the 
American farmers who had no storage 
facilities. 

CCC chose to wait until prices moved 
up considerably. Then they went into 
the market on a small scale and shot 
prices even higher. 

Now they say American soybean prices 
are too high and that consequently we 
must deal with Red China to obtain the 
quantities necessary to fulfill our export 
requirements. 

Mr. President, I say that at any price 
whatever, American soybeans are not so 
high that they should drive our Govern- 
ment to bargain with the Communist 
Government of China. 

Senators must remember that we are 
supposed to be fighting a cold war against 
Communists. Senators have heard de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate today in 
which it was stated that the purpose of 
pe arene plan was to stop commu- 


The April 1, 1950, report of grain 
stocks on farms, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reveals that there 
were 44,014,000 bushels of soybeans in 
the hands of American farmers on 
that date. This compares with the 1939~ 
48 average of only 34,952,000 bushels of 
soybeans on the farms as of April 1. 

From this it would seem to me that 
our export commitments could well be 
filled from American stocks even though 
its does mean paying the farmer a price 
somewhat above the official parity. 

Farmers are being forced to market 
so Many of their commodities at below 
parity prices today that it would not be 
out of place to pay them a little more 
than parity for one crop. My own State 
of Indiana is the second largest producer 
of soybeans. Indiana and Illinois to- 
gether produce roughly one-half of all 
the soybeans grown commercially in the 
United States. 

I am moved to wonder what nimble- 
brain in the State Department hatched 
this Manchurian soybean deal. 

Who conceived this newest method of 
“stopping communism” by doing busi- 
ness with the Reds themselves? 

Is this the first step down the road to- 
ward full resumption of trade relations 
with Red China and eventual recognition 
of the Red regime? Or are we under- 
taking a policy of strengthening the Com- 
munist government in China by under- 
writing trade deals designed to starve the 
people into submission? 

Perhaps these are questions which 
might well be investigated by the For- 
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eign Relations Subcommittee which is 
now studying Communist influence in the 
State Department. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
this Manchurian soybean deal was con- 
ceived by anyone who has the real in- 
terests of the United States Government 
or the welfare of the American farmer at 
heart. 

I believe it should be disavowed at once 
by responsible officials of the State and 
Agriculture Departments. 

ATTITUDE OF EXECUTIVES OF MOTION 
PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Mr. McCARTHY obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, last night, on their invitation, 
I conferred with the executives of the 
leading corporations in the motion pic- 
ture industry. They convinced me that 
my deep convictions respecting the harm 
to the American people involved in the 
exploitation of the immorality of motion- 
picture performers are shared by them. 
Those executives, individually and col- 
lectively, emphatically assured me of 
their grave concern and of their well- 


- considered plans to deal with this prob- 


lem through the adoption of a stringent 
amendment to their advertising code— 
an amendment which, they contend, 
would effectively prevent exploitation in 
motion picture advertising of misconduct 
of performers. I readily concede the 
positive need for additional time, since 
that problem is greatly involved. To 
permit that to be done voluntarily and 
effectively, I am announcing the post- 
ponement of the hearings scheduled for 
May 15 before our committee. I am 
also requesting the return to Washing- 
ton of Judge Stephen S. Jackson, special 
consultant for the committee, who pres- 
ently is in Hollywood. 

Since in recent weeks I have not hesi- 
tated to state bluntly that the industry 
had failed in an important respect, I 
hope I may soon have the pleasure of 
commending it heartily for taking an 
important and far-reaching forward step 
in the public interest. 

Those who were present at last night’s 
meeting, and upon whose integrity and 
assurances I am relying in good faith, 
included Messrs. Barney Balaban, presi- 
dent, Paramount Pictures; Theodore 
Black, vice president, Republic Pictures; 
Nate Blumberg, president, Universal Pic- 
tures; Jack Cohn, vice president, Co- 
lumbia Pictures; Ned Depinet, president, 
RKO-Radio Pictures; Joseph H. Hazen, 
president, Wallace-Hazen Productions; 
Nicholas M. Schenck, president, Loew’s 
Inc.; Spyros P. Skouras, president, 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp.; Maj. 
Albert Warner, vice president, Warner 
Bros. Pictures; J. Robert Rubin, vice 
president, Loew’s, Inc.; Eric Johnston, 
president, Motion Pictures Association; 
Joseph I. Breen and Francis Harmon, 
vice presidents, Motion Picture Associa- 
tion; and Joyce O’Hara, of the Motion 
Picture Association. Mr. Edward Cooper, 
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of the committee staff, accompanied me 
to the meeting. 

I should like to commend Eric John- 
ston, of the association, for his sincere 
and enthusiastic efforts in this entire 
matter. In fairness to Mr. Johnston, I 
now believe that I did him an injustice 
some weeks ago, when—in castigating 
the industry for its laxity in the matter 
of exploitation of immorality—I sug- 
gested that he had the power to prevent 
such evils. As the president of the Asso- 
ciation, he has been and is a wholesome 
influence for common sense and decency. 
Yet he does not have the authority 
usually vested in a czar. I wish he had 
that power. I hope it may be imposed 
upon him soon. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
for yielding to me. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCar- 
THY] has the floor. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. . Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. If I may have 
unanimous consent to yield and not to 
lose the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the course we follow in respect to the 
pending business before the Senate—I 
refer, of course, to ECA and the several 
amendments which have been offered 
thereto—concededly is of great impor- 
tance to the world, but it is of vital 
importance to American labor and 
industry. 

Today I received from my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from New Jersey, a brief statement 
which includes two exchanges of corre- 
spondence; one between Mr. Julius G. 
Forstmann, president of the Fortsmann 
Woolen Co., of Passaic, N. J., and Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, ECA Administrator; the 
second between Charles F. H. Johnson, 
president of Botany Mills, Inc., of Pas- 
saic, N. J., and Mr. William C. Foster, 
Deputy Administrator of ECA, all of 
which treats with the problems which 
confront American manufacturers in ex- 
porting dollar goods to Europe in the face 
of European dollar shortages. 

Although time has permitted me only 
a cursory examination of this corre- 
spondence, I am convinced that its care- 
ful study by the Members of this body 
before the debates on ECA are concluded 
will prove to be extremely helpful and 
will make a distinct contribution to the 
discussions on those phases of the matter 
which relate to the domestic impacts of 
this program. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the senior Senator 
from New Jersey, and all of the corre- 
spondence referred to therein, be in- 
serted in the body of the record at this 
point in my remarks. 

In my own behalf, I would like specifi- 
cally to state that contrary to the views 
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of my distinguished colleague, I am in- 
clined to concur with the arguments set 
forth in Mr. Forstmann’s letter of April 
12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the correspondence were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMITH OF NEW JERSEY 

Mr. President during the consideration of 
the pending bill to extend the ECA program 
through the fiscal year 1951 it seems to me 
important that we should have as complete 
a record as possible of the problems involved 
in this important undertaking. 

In this connection I should like to make 
available to the Senate two exchanges of let- 
ters which I have had. The first was with Mr. 
Julius G. Forstmann, president of the 
Forstmann Woolen Co., of Passaic, N. J., and 
with Mr. Paul Hoffman, Administrator of the 
ECA. This correspondence deals with the 
effect of the ECA operations on our foreign 
trade, and especially with the question of 
increasing imports of European goods into 
the United States as one approach to the 
problem of reducing the so-called dollar gap. 

The second exchange of letters was with 
Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, president of the 
Botany Mills, Inc., of Passaic, N. J., and with 
Mr. William Foster, Deputy Administrator of 
the ECA. This correspondence deals with 
what may be called the other face of the 
coin—namely, the difficulty which American 
manufacturers find in exporting dollar goods 
to Europe in the face of tue European dollar 
shortage. 

This correspondence is so illuminating and 
so important that I ask unanimous consent 
that the letters in question be printed in 
full in the body of the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks, 

The first letter is dated February 28, 1950, 
and is addressed to me by Mr. Forstmann: 


FORSTMANN WOOLEN Co., 
Passaic, N. J., February 28, 1950. 
The Honorable H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: I have been very 
much disturbed, as I am sure you must be, 
to read in recent newspaper articles about 
the comments made by Mr. Paul Hoffman 
of the ECA in his testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. Hoffman, who presumably spoke not 
only for himself, but for the Administration, 
stated in essence that in order to bolster 
the economic stability of various European 
nations, we would have to accept a vastly 
increased volume of imports in this coun- 
try. If in this process any domestic in- 
dustry suffered such competition from low 
labor cost countries as to be unable to sur- 
vive, the employees of such stricken indus- 
tries should go temporarily on Government 
relief, while everyone in the industry, from 
top management to unskilled labor, should 
undergo an integrated course of instruction 
to fit them for taking up some entire new 
line of business. 

While Mr. Hoffman was making these far- 
reaching remarks, Secretary of State Acheson 
indicated in the public press that if domestic 
industries were injured by greatly increased 
foreign’ competition, such local industries 
should be in effect subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment at the taxpayer’s expense. This, of 
course, would inevitably impose Govern- 
ment control on the recipients of Govern- 
ment bounty. 

I need hardly tell you how disturbing such 
a philosophy of economics is to American 
management, who are doing their very best 
to keep up the volume of production and the 
fullest degree of employment possible. 
Those responsible for company policy are 
hardly encouraged to move ahead with plant 
modernizetion programs and other forward 
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looking steps if the Administration an- 
nounces in so many words that entire in- 
dustries may be sacrificed for the sake of 
gaining increased imports. 

I believe, as I know you do, that our coun- 
try and our people have certain international 
obligations, but I also firmly believe that 
the only way in which we can properly as- 
sume the responsibilities of world leadership 
that have been thrust upon us is for us to 
make sure that we are secure at home both 
economically and in every other sense. This 
can only be done if industry is encouraged 
to keep up production and employment. 

Iam troubling you with this letter because 
I feel that all of us who have the well-being 
and security of our country at heart must 
watch with increasing care the trend of the 
Administration's thinking to which I have 
referred. 

At your convenience, I would be happy 
to learn of your own personal reaction 
along these lines, especialy since this prob- 
lem is of such importance to a highly in- 
dustrialized State such as New Jersey. 

Thanking you for your kind consideration, 
I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Junius G. ForsTMANN, 
President. 


I immediately forwarded this letter to Mr. 
Hoffman, and under date of March 21, Mr. 
Hoffman replied to me as follows: 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1950. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SMITH: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of Mr. Julius Forstmann's let- 
ter of February 28. The questions which he 
raises are important and I welcome the op- 
portunity to clarify further the position of 
the ECA with respect to imports from 
Europe. 

We recognize that expanding imports from 
Europe will affect certain groups in the 
United States favorably, other groups un- 
favorably. However, before discussing the 
effect of imports on special groups, I should 
like to call attention to the extent to which 
the interests of all the citizens of the United 
States are involved in achieving a balanced 
trade between the United States and Europe 
at a reasonably high level. 

There has been a lack of balance in trade 
between the United States and western 
Europe for a long time. As might be ex- 
pected, that lack of balance was aggravated 
by World War II, Trade was still badly out 
of balance in 1948, the first year of ECA's 
operation, with exports of goods and serv- 
ices from the United States to western 
Europe amounting to $5,600,000,000, imports 
into the United States to $1,700,000,000. It 
is out of balance in the current fiscal year, 
with exports at $4,500,000,000, and imports 
at $1,600,000,000. In addition, western 
Europe has to import more goods from Can- 
ada and Latin America than it exports to 
them. One other element in the situation 
is the trade between the dependencies of the 
European countries and the Western Hemis- 
phere but this trade is approximately in 
balance. The deficit between the imports 
of goods and services for dollars into western 
Europe and the exports of goods and services 
from western Europe to the dollar area is the 
familiar dollar gap. The Congress has as- 
signed to ECA among other responsibilities 
bringing that gap down to manageable pro- 
portions prior to the termination of ECA ac- 
tivities in 1952. 

There are only two sound ways of clos- 
ing Europe's dollar gap. They are by reduc- 
ing requirements for dollar imports through 
building up economical sources of supply in 
Europe itself and in other nondollar areas; 
and by increasing Europe's dollar earnings 
through direct and triangular trade. This 
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means, of course, that we must sell less to 
and buy more from Europe. There is little 
appeal in such a program, but if we do not 
sell less and buy more, we must either con- 
tinue our aid or see the European economy 
placed in grave danger, which, in turn, would 
seriously endanger our own prosperity and 
security. 

The dollar gap could, of course, be closed 
tomorrow if exports from the dollar area to 
Europe were reduced to what Europe can 
now pay for with her present earnings. That 
would call for a reduction in exports of more 
than 83,000,000, 000. Such a quick and dras- 
tic reduction would obviously mean catas- 
trophe for Europe because her very life de- 
pends on maintaining a huge flow of food 
and raw-material imports, as well as certain 
tools and equipment which can be obtained 
only in the United States. Such a reduction 
would also result in a severe dislocation of 
our own economy. 

If the dollar gap is to be closed without 
disastrous results, Europe must, between now 
and 1953, effect further dollar savings of 
something more than $1,000,000,000 and con- 
currently increase her earnings by something 
less than 81,000, 000,000. If these goals are 
met and if we assume that there will be a 
reasonable amount of American investment 
of dollars abroad, trade between the United 
States and western Europe can be brought in 
balance at a figure between $3,000,000,000 and 
$3,500,000,000. That figure represents, in our 
opinion, the minimum number of dollars 
that Europe must have to buy these goods 
and services obtainable only in the United 
States. 

A considerable part of the billion dollars 
of increased earnings needed by Europe can 
come through tourism and expansion in the 
sale of noncompetitive goods. However, ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 of the billion dollars 
would be in competitive goods. Even taking 
into account this $400,000,000, the total im- 
ports of competitive goods from western 
Europe would still be substantially less than 
$1,250,000,000. 

In light of the fact that the wholesale 
value of goods reduced in the United States 
in 1949 is approximately $140,000,000,000, I 
don't believe that anyone could argue that 
increased imports amounting to one-third of 
1 percent of our total output could have any 
appreciable effect on the total economy; nor, 
of course, is there anything to the argument 
that when we import goods we are importing 
If we do not import, we 
cannot export; and if we do not export, we 
create unemployment in the export field. 
The sole question is whether by increasing 
imports and hence maintaining exports the 
shifts in trade and employment will occasion 
serious hardships where these shifts pin- 
point. 

In order to determine whether, as a result 
of increased imports, undue hardship might 
accrue to any industry, I suggest that it 
would be well to examine the program ECA 
is proposing to encourage imports. We have 
suggested (a) that the Europeans make a 
more intensive effort to sell goods in this 
market; (b) that there be legislation to 
simplify customs procedures, and (c) that 
continued reciprocal tariff reductions be 
made as provided for in existing legislation. 
Of these three proposals, the one about which 
Mr. Forstmann seems most concerned is that 
of further tariff concessions. 

May I point out that these concessions can 
be granted only within the framework of 
the Reciprocal Trace Agreements Act. They 
can and have been granted only after the 
most careful review. I know of no instance 
in which tariff concessions have jeopardized 
the life of any American industry. May I 
add that the only industry for which I have 
advocated the complete abolition of tariffs 
is the automobile industry, of which I speak 
out of long experier e. 
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Our experience with the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act indicates that it is possible 
to reduce duties in many industries without 
doing serious harm to American businesses. 
Actually, in the event of serious injury to 
American business because of a concession 
in reciprocal tariff negotiotions, the Tariff 
Commission is required to increase rates. 
Only the following industries have applied 
for relief under ne escape clause: spring 
clothes pins, candied marrons, wool knit 
berets, whiskey, crude petroleum, hops, rat- 
tan reeds, sponges, narcissus bulbs, knit 
gloves and mittens, woven silk fabric, sten- 
cil silk and women’s fur-felt hat bodies. A 
formal investigation was ordered in the case 
of clothes pins, but the case was later dis- 
missed. The next eight cases were dismissed 
for lack of evidence of serious injury. In 
two cases only a single firm was involved and 
in severel cases the only injury was that part 
of the prewar market had been recaptured 
by foreign suppliers. The whiskey case 
arose because, at the time, the production of 
American distillers was limited by the short- 
age of grain—a condition that has passed. 
The knit-glove situation continues under 
study to insure that serious injury does not 
occur in the future from reviving Japanese 
comp?tition, though it had not occurred at 
the time the industry sought relief. The 
last three cases are still pending. This rec- 
ord certainly seems to indicate that Ameri- 
can business has not been seriously hurt by 
tariff concessions. 

And now I should like to turn to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Forstmann that “the only 
way in which we can properly assume the 
responsibility of world leadership * * * 
is to make sure that we are secure at home 
both economically and in every other sense. 
This can be done only if industry is encour- 
aged to keep up production and employ- 
ment.” If I might rephrase this idea of Mr. 
Forstmann's, I would like to substitute the 
word “strong” for the word “secure.” In my 
experience, there is really no such thing as 
security for a business, because no business 
can stand still. The only security for a 
business derives from a vigorous, imagina- 
tive and aggressive management. I am a 
firm believer in competition. I believe that 
competition is in a large way responsible for 
the dynamic character of the American econ- 
omy. All my experience confirms my belief 
that businesses which are being pushed by 
competitors are likely to keep themselves in 
better trim than those which are protected 
from competition. 

Mr. Forstmann has completely misunder- 
stood my remarks when he attributes to me 
a desire to have the Government subsidize 
stricken industries. I stated in my testi- 
mony before a joint session of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on February 21, 
1950: “True, this new competition would 
create problems in a few localities—competi- 
tion always does; but if there must be some 
relief in this situation, I suggest that it be 
given directly.” Please note I said “if there 
must be.” As I have already indicated, I do 
not think the apprehensions as to the effects 
of a slight increase in imports are well 
founded. However, if this new competition, 
slight though it might be, should result in a 
loss of employment, I suggest it might be a 
good thing as a matter of public policy to 
develop programs for the retraining and re- 
location of workers, such as we had during 
the war. This is the kind of relief, if needed, 
that I had in mind. I repeat that it is my 
belief that failures due to increased imports 
would be so utterly insignificant that I con- 
sider this question of relocation and retrain- 
ing of workers academic rather than factual. 

Attached to this letter is a table with ex- 
planatory notes showing the imports re- 
ceived into the United States by category in 
1948 and 1949, with an estimate of those 
which will be received in 1950. This table 
should, I believe, allay the fears of anyone 
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as to whether increased imports will upset 
the United States economy. To business- 
men who are concerned about competition, I 
suggest that it is domestic, not foreign com- 
petition, to which they should address them- 
selves, 

In conclusion, may I state that there are 
reasons other than economic why every ef- 
fort should be made to bring the trade be- 
tween the United States and Europe into 
balance at a reasonably high level. The re- 
lationships between Europe and the United 
States can be sound only if there is no ele- 
ment of charity in that relationship. Eu- 
rope wants to pay her own way and we should 
help her to do so. We in ECA in administer- 
ing this program have constantly kept in 
mind that the only charity of enduring 
value is that charity which lifts people above 
the need of charity. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. HOFFMAN, 
Administrator. 


— 


ENCLOSURE TO LETTER From Mr. HOFFMAN TO 
SENATOR H. ALEXANDER SMITH, MARCH 21, 
1950 
The record of United States imports in 

1948 and 1949 from ERP metropolitan coun- 

tries receiving ECA aid is shown in the fol- 

lowing table. Imports fell to an especially 
low level in the second and third quarters 
of 1949, For planning purposes ECA has de- 
veloped a projection of probable imports in 
the fiscal year 1951, as indicated, though as 

a matter of policy more rapid growth would 

be regarded as desirable. Since United 

States prices are about 10 percent lower 

than they were in 1948, the volume of ex- 

ports represented by the total of $876,000,000 
in 1950-51 is about 15 percent larger than 

the volume in 1948: 


[Millions of dollars} 


Census group 1948 1949 | 1950-51 
00-2 Animal and vegetable 
products 239.1 | 214.1 262.8 
3 Textiles and products 150.1 | 121,7 164.3 
4 Wood and paper prod- 
Lt et pa Eaa 103.9 58.3 65.7 
5 Nonmetallic minerals 69.3 55.5 75.4 
6 Metals and manufac- 
j 140. 2 168.9 124.0 
63.7 87. 9 58.3 
8 Chemicals. --| 25.8 21.4 31.1 
9 Miscellaneous (exclud- 
ing Jend- vês- 
sels and household 
ellects) 54. 4 57.0 95.0 
8 846.5 | 734.8 | 1876. 6 
The total rts of the PC’s to the United States 
shown in the 


9 gl a tables is $870,000,000, 
This includes $13,000,000 of Danish e s to United 
States personnel in Germany, but it excludes $19,600,000 
shown in the table for the raw-material value of tin and 
nickel processed on toll in Norway and the United 
Kingdom, 

When these imports are analyzed in de- 
tail, it becomes clear that imports from west- 
ern Europe normally constitute a small pro- 
portion of total United States consumption. 
The latest Summaries of Tariff Information 
in 15 volumes compare United States imports 
and production, wherever possible, for each 
classification of the tariff act. They are too 
detailed to be quoted here and the data gen- 
erally relate to 1947. The following para- 
graphs deal with the relationship of imports 
to United States production or consumption 
in 1948, since imports in that year were 
larger than in 1949. 

Out of the projected total of $262,800,000 
of imports of animal and vegetable products 
shown above, $120,000,000 consists of Greek 
and Turkish tobacco, alcoholic beverages, 
and cheese. Tobacco imports, used largely 
for blending to conform to the tastes of 
American cigarette smokers, amounted to 2.3 
percent of domestic production in 1948. 
Cheese imports amounted to 1.4 percent of 
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United States production, Im wines 
accounted for 2.5 percent of United States 
consumption; distilled spirits (primarily 
Scotch whisky) for 9 percent; and malt 
liquors for 0.1 percent. 

In the textile field, cotton textile and 
woolen and worsted imports both amount to 
about 1 percent of United States production. 
(Differences in the classification of United 
States manufacturing statistics and import 
statistics make an exact comparison diffi- 
cult.) Imports of rayon filament yarn to- 
taled 1.1 percent of United States consump- 
tion, while rayon staple fiber imports 
amounted to 16 percent of United States con- 
sumption. The increases in imports of all 
products except rayon staple fiber will 
amount to only a fraction of 1 percent of 
our production. Demand for staple fiber has 
been increasing so rapidly that we have wit- 
nessed a marked growth of both imports 
and domestic production. 

The most important imports of wood and 
paper products consist of woodpulp and 
newsprint. The United States depends upon 
imports of these two products for normal 
supplies. However, we also imported from 
the ERP countries about $4,900,000 of other 
paper, equal to about 0.3 percent of domestic 
production. 

More than half our imports of nonmetallic 
minerals consist of diamonds. However, clay 
products, including household chinaware 
and earthenware, are also included in this 
general classification. Differences in the 
classification of United States production and 
import statistics make comparisons difficult 
but it would appear that pottery imports may 
have amounted to 8 to 10 percent of United 
States production (exclusive of hotel ware, 
vitreous plumbing fixtures and porcelain 
electrical supplies). 

As for metal products, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, and chemicals, it is safe to say 
that in all these categories imports amount 
to less than 1 percent of production. In 
some specialties the proportion is of course 
higher, but for some broad categories like 
machinery imports would appear to be less 
than one-quarter of 1 percent of domestic 
production. 

PAUL HOFFMAN, 
Administrator. 


Upon receipt of Mr. Hoffman’s reply, I im- 
mediately sent it to Mr. Forstmann and he 
in turn replied to me under date of April 12, 
as follows: 


FORSTMANN WOOLEN Co., 
Passaic, N. J., April 12, 1950. 
The Honorable H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: Because of the ad- 
mitted importance of the issues involved, I 
would like to take this opportunity of re- 
plying in some detail to the letter which you 
received under date of March 21, 1950, from 
Mr. Paul Hoffman, pertaining to mj original 
letter of February 28. 

Mr. Hoffman agrees “that expanding im- 
ports from Europe will affect certain groups 
in the United States favorably, other groups 
unfavorably.” The difference of opinion is 
a question of degree, and whether the un- 
favorable factors outweight the favorable 
for our country as a whole. 

Much is being currently written and said, 
especially by Administration spokesmen in 
Washington, about closing the so-called 
European dollar gap. Mr. Hoffman states: 
“There are only two sound ways of closing 
Europe’s dollar gap. They are by reducing 
the requirements for dollar imports through 
building up economical sources of supply 
in Europe itself, and by increasing Europe's 
dollar earnings through direct and tri- 
angular trade. This means, of course, we 
must sell less and buy more from Europe. 
There is little appeal in such a program, but 
if we do not sell less and buy more, we must 
either continue our aid or see the European 
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economy placed in grave danger, which, in 
turn, would seriously endanger our own 
prosperity and security.” 

I consider this quotation of great sig- 
nificance, not only because Mr. Hofiman ad- 
mits that his program has little appeal, but 
because he, too, is concerned about our 
Nation’s prosperity and security, despite his 
rather pointed objection to my use of the 
argument that We must “make sure that we 
are secure at home both economically and 
in every other sense.” 

et us consider the dollar gap further. 
Mr. Hoffman asserts that Europe wants no 
charity; she wants to earn her dollar bal- 
ances, May I point out that the wool tex- 
tile industry of the United States in the 
year 1949, imported 262,276,000 pounds of 
raw apparel wool in the grease, valued at 
approximately $161,113,000, largely from the 
sterling areas against a corresponding ex- 
change in dollars. These dollars were 
earned by selling a natural raw product in 
the ordinary channels of international 
trade. 

In converting this raw wool into finished 
cloth, we added labor, American labor, pro- 
viding employment for our people who look 
to this industry for their livelihood. We 
added labor at the highest rates of pay that 
this industry has ever seen at any time or 
any place, helping to maintain the highest 
standard of living that the world has ever 
witnessed. 

If this imported raw wool had been con- 
verted in Europe, rather than here, our 
friends across the Atlantic would have lost 
the dollars that we spent in their raw com- 
modity market, against the possibility of 
their manufacturing cloth at labor rates but 
a fraction of ours and selling the finished 
article to American customers. Our wool 
textile mills, on the other hand, would have 
manufactured one less yard for every yard 
imported and an industry which, according 
to the 1939 census, was the seventh largest 
employer of industrial labor in the country 
would have been sacrificed as a source of 
employment. 

I am confident that our workers are as 
anxious to stay on their jobs as people abroad 
are to come by dollar exchange, by work 
rather than relief rolls or government sub- 
sidy. 

Further, in his letter, Mr. Hoffman states: 
“Nor, of course, is there anything to the 
argument that when we import goods, we are 
importing unemployment. If we do not im- 
port, we cannot export; and if we do not 
export, we create unemployment in the 
export field. The sole question is whether 
by increasing imports and hence maintain- 
ing exports the shifts in trade and employ- 
ment will occasion serious hardships where 
these shifts pinpoint.” 

The basic fallacy in this argument is the 
unwarranted assumption that a job lost in 
one industry is necessarily gained in another. 

This can be illustrated very graphically 
by actual figures. In 1939, we find that 
397,537 workers in the automobile industry 
produced finished products valued at $4,039,- 
930,733, or in other words, one worker pro- 
duced $10,162.40 worth of automobiles. In 
the same year, 140,022 workers in the wool 
textile industry manufactured cloth valued 
at $685,311,713, or $4,894.31 worth of cloth 
per worker. Because of a basic difference 
in the crafts involved, the machine has re- 


placed the man to a greater extent in the 


automobile industry than in the textile in- 
dustry, and hence one auto worker pro- 
duced a value more than twice as great as 
the outturn of a worker in our industry. 
Therefore, if automobiles are exported from 
Detroit to foreign markets, and are counter- 
balanced by importations of wool textiles 
in equal value, two jobs will be destroyed in 
America for every one created. This is 
hardly the way to keep America strong, 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, in 
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his press interview of April 10, expressed his 
concern about the effect of foreign imports 
on domestic employment, on this very point. 

Mr. Hoffman further states: “The only 
security for a business derives from a vigor- 
ous, imaginative, and aggressive manage- 
ment. I am a firm believer in competition.” 
So, too, am I. But it is interesting to note 
that in the wool-textile industry, by and 
large, one-third the cost of manufacturing a 
yard of cloth is the price we pay for raw wool, 
and one-third is labor cost. A large per- 
centage of the wool our industry uses must 
be bought at foreign auctions against world- 
wide competitive bidding. Over this our 
management has no effective control. The 
labor rates we pay are set by union bargain- 
ing. Both the unions and the Government 
favor the highest possible rates and manage- 
ment itself desires to pay the best rates that 
our ultimate market can absorb. Imagina- 
tive and aggressive management” must 
therefore be largely confined to items that 
represent only the remaining one-third of 
the manufacturing cost. We do not fear 
competition providing that the cards are not 
stacked against us. 

According to studies of the United States 
Tariff Commission, the efficiency of the 
American textile worker as compared with 
the British is 1.3 to 1 in our favor. To show 
what this means by an actual example, an 
American mill would pay a $3 labor cost to 
produce 1.3 units of cloth, while the English 
mill would pay a $1 labor cost to produce 1 
unit of cloth, Therefore, our labor cost 
per unit would be $2.31 against a British 
labor cost per unit of $1, or expressed in 
terms of percentage, our labor cost per unit 
is 231 percent greater than the English labor 
cost per unit, even after giving full credit 
to our greater labor efficiency. Despite this 
greater labor efficiency of the American 
workmen, no amount of management in- 
genuity can compete against labor rates 
which in England are about one-third of 
ours, in Italy about one-fifth of ours, and in 
Japan about one-twentieth of ours; Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer also commented on this. 

Mr. Hoffman makes much of the point that 
our current imports of competitive goods, 
and the increases in such imports which the 
ECA envisions and hopes for, are a very small 
percentage of our internal production. I do 
not argue that there should be no such im- 
ports. In fact, a reasonable quantity of 
such imports, based on a sensible and his- 
torical relationship to our production and 
consumption, provides just the stimulating 
competition that Mr. Hoffman favors. What 
our industry has good reason to fear, on the 
other hand, is the fact that if the tariff rates 
on manufactured wool products, which are 
already considerably lower than the rates 
last set by Congress, are lowered still fur- 
ther, we may be faced with a ruinous flood 
of imports from countries whose labor rates 
and standards of living are far lower than 
ours. The ECA would open the barn door, 
but can they then close it before the horse 
is stolen? This is not a mere academic 
speculation; the evidence is already apparent 
in our domestic watch industry, for example. 
According to a press release dated April 7, 
1950, 80 percent of the jeweled-watch move- 
ments used in this country are now imported 
from Switzerland, and 50 percent of the im- 
ported movements are already cased, and yet 
Mr. Hoffman states: “I know of no instance 
in which tariff concessions have jeopardized 
the life of any American industry.” 

In these worrisome days of a cold war, with 
the possibility of shooting war the subject 
of daily concern in government, the security 
of our country, in both an economic and a 
military sense, is of the very utmost impor- 
tance. For this very reason alone, our do- 
mestic wool textile industry should be kept 
vigorously active. An adequate supply of 
wool fabrics must be available at all times 
no matter what channels of ocean commerce 
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may be forcibly interrupted. Guns, tanks, 
and planes are no more essential the 1 cloth- 
ing. Our own Government is considering the 
emergency stock piling of wool and wool 
fabrics. By the same token, the growing of 
domestic raw wool, now at a dangerously low 
level, should be encouraged so that we are 
not lacking supplies of a vital raw commodity 
which must be transported across the seas. 

In the light of these facts, I earnestly ques- 
tion the wisdom of placing an industry so 
strategically basic as the manufacture of 
wool textiles in further jeopardy by com- 
petition from low-labor-cost countries by 
way of another round of tariff cuts. From 
the standpoint of maintaining employment, 
providing national security and sustaining 
one of the best dollar customers of foreign 
raw materials, our industry must be kept 
flourishing and strong. We do not seek un- 
reasonable nor prohibitive tariffs; we do seek 
adequate means of counterbalancing or con- 
trolling the form of competition offered by 
countries with lower standards of living, 
completely managed economies and cur- 
rencies, and outright subsidies. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Julius G. FORSTMANN, 
President. 


While I do not fully agree with Mr. Forst- 
mann’s arguments in the foregoing letter, I 
do think his letter makes a distinct contri- 
bution to the discussion of this very involved 
but extremely important problem of Ameri- 
can imports from Europe. 

The correspondence with Mr. Johnson of 
Botany Mills, Inc., and Mr. Foster of the ECA, 
clearly high lights the other side of the same 
problem of the European dollar gap—the 
difficulties of American exporters to Europe. 

Under date of January 23, 1950, Mr. John- 
son wrote briefly to me enclosing a photo- 
static copy of a letter he had received from 
a potential customer in Germany. His letter 
and enclosure are as follows: 


Botany MILLS, INC., 
Passaic, N. J., January 23, 1950. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Attached photostat will un- 
doubtedly interest you. Our taxes are used 
to finance our competition. They close their 
markets to us. We open our markets to them 
by reducing entry costs. So-called barriers 
are a myth so far as we are concerned, but are 
definitely in operation against us. 

The principal offenders are Great Britain 
and her present or former colonies. 

Sincerely, 
Cuas. F. A. JOHNSON, 
President. 
K6tN-RODENKIRCHEN, 
Auenweg 31, November 5, 1949. 
Messrs, BOTANY MILLS, INC., 
Passaic, N. J., USA. 

Dear Sms: I thank you for your letter of 
September 22. 5 

The last weeks I tried every thing to get an 
import license for your goods, but I always 
was told that there is no possibility to import 
American woolen piece goods. I have seen 
everybody in the JEIA on the American and 
German side and spend a lot of time and 
money but without any result. There is no 
chance for your goods. 

I was very much surprised to learn that 
because we get imports of woolen piece goods 
from England, France, Belgium and nearly 
all parts of Europe but not from America. 
I can’t understand that you aren’t allowed 
to export to Germany and do a good business 
instead of sending only the money for our 
trade. 

Perhaps you can find out the reason for 
this stop or a way to get goods over to 
Germany. From this side I tried every 
chance without any result. 
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There is a great need of woolen cloths and 
it was stated only a week ago at a meeting of 
the German woolen manufacturers and 
woolen merchants that the German produc- 
tion can supply within the next 3 years only 
2 or 3 meters of woolen cloth for every Ger- 
man citizen. You can imagine the business 
we could do if we could get an import license, 

I’m very sorry to confess my failure but I 
don’t feel responsible for it as the imports 
are handled only by Americans. I'm sure to 
be able to sell hundreds of pieces for you 
within a very short time. 

Perhaps there will be imports on a later 
date or a free trade between our countries 
and I leave the decision about our collabo- 
ration to you. As soon as there is a chance 
for imports of American piece goods I will let 
you know. 

Yours very truly, 
E. VENTEN. 


In the temporary absence of Mr. Hoffman, 
I referred this letter to Mr. William Foster, 
ECA Deputy Administrator, and received the 
following reply dated February 17: 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1950. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: At first glance the 
situation described in the letter from Ger- 
many which you sent me looks unreasonable. 
It would seem that all the necessary con- 
ditions required for doing business in tex- 
tiles with the potential buyer in Germany 
exist. Botany Mills has textiles for sale and 
the German wishes to buy them. Under 
normal circumstances there should be no 
trouble about transacting business satisfac- 
torily and profitably. 

Unfortunately, however, these are not nor- 
mal circumstances and an additional ele- 
ment in the picture constitutes a serious 
obstacle to trade between sellers in the 
United States and buyers in Germany—or 
for that matter between sellers in the United 
States and buyers in most of the rest of the 
world. This additional obstacle is simple to 
define—it is the fact that German marks and 
most other currencies are not freely con- 
vertible into American dollars—but the rea- 
sons for this situation are complex and ex- 
tremely difficult to overcome. 

There is no question that the demand from 
private importers and consumers in western 
Europe for dollar goods is very real. There 
are many desirable consumer goods, of which 
textiles are an example, which Europeans 
are eager to purchase and genuinely need. 
The trouble is that the sum of these de- 
mands both in Germany and elsewhere, far 
exceeds the amount of dollars available for 
such purchases. Even with the dollars sup- 
plied through ECA, which are added to the 
dollar earnings of these countries them- 
selves, dollar resources of the European 
countries fall far short of the amount that 
could and would be used to buy American 
goods if this dollar shortage did not exist. 
It is conservatively estimated that genuine 
orders could be obtained for billions of dol- 
lars worth of American goods over and above 
shipments which are currently being made if 
it were not for the dollar shortage. 

Under these circumstances one of the main 
problems which the participating countries 
of the Marshall plan and Mr. Hoffman and 
the ECA organization face is that of select- 
ing wisely the items for which dollars are 
to be spent by the European countries so 
that the dollars made available by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer to promote European recovery 
shall be spent only for those goods which 
will make the greatest contribution of that 
recovery. 

The procedure to accomplish this result, 
which has been worked out, operates as fol- 
lows: Each participating country develops 
its own request for imports to be paid for 
with ECA dollars, choosing those items which 
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in its Judgment are most essential to its re- 
covery. Application is then made by the 
participating country to the ECA for ap- 
proval of the items it has chosen. ECA will 
then carefully scrutinize and screen the pro- 
posals of the participating country and may 
eliminate certain items which, in its judg- 
ment, are not absolutely essential for re- 
covery. In this process, both in the case of 
the participating country and in the case 
of ECA, the question is asked first as to 
whether the item is an absolutely essential 
import. Following this a careful study is 
made to determine whether the country could 
not obtain the item from the proceeds of its 
own exports to the other participating coun- 
tries or from nondollar countries anywhere 
in the world. If this procedure were not 
followed the result would be an increase in 


the cost of the recovery program to the. 


American taxpayer which would be directly 
contrary to the congressional mandate to 
ECA to promote recovery in western Europe 
at the lowest possible cost to the United 
States. 

It is clear of course that under these 
procedures Germany, for example, if she 
needed to import textiles, would first de- 
termine whether the necessary items could 
be obtained in England or France or in any 
of the other countries where purchases can 
be made with pounds or francs which Ger- 
many earns in sufficient quantities through 
her own exports to these countries. That 
will account for the fact, pointed out by the 
German who wishes to buy textiles, that 
Germany gets “imports of woolen piece goods 
from England, France, and Belgium and 
nearly all parts of Europe but not from 
America.” 

If dollars were to be made available for all 
the American goods which buyers in Ger- 
many would like to have and could in fact 
use, the appropriation for the Marshall plan 
would have to be very greatly increased over 
what is currently being provided. If, on the 
other hand, the appropriation were not in- 
creased and the careful screening process 
were eliminated, the limited amount of dol- 
lars provided would be spent, in part at least, 
for items not vitally needed for recovery in 
Europe. This would mean that the par- 
ticipating countries would have to do with- 
out certain more essential items. The result 
of this course would be to jeopardize the 
success of the whole recovery program. The 
hard fact is that Germany, much as she could 
use substantial quantities of American tex- 
tiles, can get along without them without 
endangering the continuation of her recov- 
ery. Since she does not have enough dollars 
to buy everything she could use and would 
like to have from the dollar area, she must 
therefore forego the importation of any sub- 
stantial amounts of American textiles. 

It is, of course, obvious that the provision 
of the Marshall plan appropriation does 
make it possible for American producers of 
a wide variety of goods to ship large quanti- 
ties of their products to western Europe, 
which they would otherwise not be able to 
ship because dollars for the purpose would 
not be available. There shipments, however, 
for the reasons given above, must be con- 
fined to items which are absolutely essential 
to German recovery and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere for soft currencies. 

This is the background of a situation which 
worries me as it does you. It seems clear to 
me that the only really satisfactory and per- 
manent solution for this problem is a gen- 
uine recovery of Europe so that European 
countries will be able to pay their own way 
in the world. They can do this only if they 
take the steps nece; to increase their 
efficiency and lower their costs so that they 


‘can compete effectively in world markets. If 


they succeed this will inevitably involve 
competition for our producers. This, how- 
ever, seems to me a necessary and essentially 
a healthy thing. The strength and adapta- 
bility of our own economic system as com- 
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pared with that of western Europe is at- 
tributable to the fact that we have had the 
stimulus of competition in our own large 
home market to drive our producers to strive 
constantly for greater and greater efficiency. 
It is a significant and sobering fact that the 
start of the decline of western Europe, the 
beginning of the period during which she 
has progressively fallen further and further 
behind the United States in economic 
strength, coincided with the adoption by the 
nations of western Europe of the practice of 
trade restrictions and various other devices 
designed to minimize the effect of competi- 
tion upon their producers. With this object 
lesson in mind I would hope that the United 
States, as the largest creditor and the most 
powerful nation in the world, would follow 
the course of welcoming fair and free com- 
petition and would not attempt to kill off 
such competition, whether domestic or 
foreign. 

Finally, I should like to say that I see no 
satisfactory solution for the threats to our 
security and prosperity inherent in the 
dynamic cold-war attack of Russian impe- 
rialism on the free world unless we can 
successfully help to build a strong, prosper- 
ous, and self-supporting western Europe. 
Without such an ally the threat to our own 
freedom and prosperity would be very seri- 
ously increased. There is no chance, how- 
ever, that western Europe will be able to 
achieve and maintain this position unless we 
continue to press forward with the recovery 
program and, after recovery has been accom- 
plished, we make it possible for western Eu- 
rope to earn its own way by giving its pro- 
ducers access on the basis of fair and free 
competition to our own markets. Certainly, 
if we raise our tariffs and other obstacles to 
trade against western Europe, there is no 
hope that she can earn enough dollars to 
continue to be a substantial paying cus- 
tomer for our goods, 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
Deputy Administrator. 

Mr. President, this correspondence brings 
out some of the problems involved in our ef- 
forts to reduce the dollar gap of the European 
nations and to bring our trade with them 
into balance at a reasonably high level. 
These are important issues in our postwar 
foreign-trade policy, which will presently be 
before the Congress for fuller consideration, 


INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, to permit me to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. MUNDT. Isuggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Anderson Ferguson Kem 
Benton Flanders Kilgore 
Brewster Frear Knowland 
Bricker George Langer 
Bridges Green Leahy 
Butler Gurney Lehman 
Cain Hayden Lodge 
Capehart Hendrickson Long 
Chapman Hickenlooper Lucas 
Chavez Hilt McCarran 
Connally Holland McCarthy 
Cordon Humphrey McClellan 
Darby Hunt McFarland 
Donnell Ives McKellar 
Douglas Jenner McMahon 
Dworshak Johnson, Colo. Magnuson 
Eastland Johnson, Tex. Malone 
Ecton Johnston, S. C. Martin 
Ellender Kefauver Maybank 


Millikin Smith,Maine Tobey 
Mundt Sparkman Tydings 
Neely Stennis Wherry 
O'Conor Taft Wiley 
Robertson Taylor Wiliams 
Russell Thomas, Okla. Withers 
Saltonstall Thomas, Utah Young 
Schoeppel Thye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, The Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
yesterday the President of the United 
States called in for advice a man from 
my State, by the name of William T. 
Evjue. I have prepared some rather 
lengthy remarks in regard to this in- 
dividual for the benefit of the Senate. 
However, I have much more important 
matters to discuss, so I ask unanimous 
consent to insert the remarks in the 
Recorp as part of my statement. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH MCCARTHY 

Yesterday the President called in a man 
from my State for advice—a Mr. William T. 
Evjue, editor of the Capital Times at Madi- 
son, Wis. 

I think it might be well to give the Sen- 
ate a picture of this new Presidential ad- 


viser. 
It will be recalled that among other things 


yesterday, Mr. Evjue condemned the use ot 


congressional immunity to make what he 
referred to as reckless charges. I intend to 
give the Senate some information about Mr. 
Evjue and his organization today, which, if 
true, would be most definitely libelous. How- 
ever, as you know, truth is a defense in any 
libel action. 

While this is being made on the Senate 
floor and immunity would attach thereto, 
I want to assure Mr. Evjue and his attor- 
neys that I will waive congressional immu- 
nity if they desire to sue and will assure me 
that suit will be started within such rea- 
sonable period of time as they shall name, 

I want to notify Mr. Evjue, however, that 
he and his city editor, Cedric Parker, will 
be immediately called for an adverse exami- 
nation and put under oath at that time. In 
fact, I would welcome such a suit from Mr. 
Evjue and his city editor, Mr. Parker, so 
that I shall have the opportunity to ques- 
tion them in detail under oath. 

Last fall I made some statements in re- 
gard to the Communistic connections of Mr, 
Evjue’s city editor, Mr. Parker, and the ex- 
tent to which the Capital Times was being 
used as the mouthpiece of the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Evjue, at that time, claimed I was 
using congressional immunity, and threat- 
ened to sue if I would make the state- 
ments where I was not immune to suit. I 
call his attention to the fact at that time 
that congressional immunity did not apply. 
in view of the fact that the statements were 
not made in the Senate nor before any legis- 
lative committee. 

Moreover, I assured him that if he felt 
immunity attached, such immunity would 
be waived and challenged him to commence 
suit, 

He then challenged me to debate the 
question of the extent to which the Capital 
Times was used by the Communist Party. 
I accepted that challenge and told him to 
name the time and the place, and that he 
could even select the crowd and that I would 
pay his cab fare over to the appointed place. 

That was the last I heard of this debate 
challenge. 


I would not take the time of the Senate 


to discuss Mr. Evjue, Mr. Parker, and the 
Capital Times except for two reasons: (1) 
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that the President has seen fit to call Mr. 
Evjue in as an adviser, and (2) that the 
Communist Party is exerting every effort to 
get its members and stooges located in im- 
portant positions on newspapers, radio, mag- 
azines, in the motion-picture business and 
in every other channel of public information. 

The party considers it especially important 
to get control of newspapers in college towns 
so that the young people will be getting daily 
doses of perfumed Communist Party line 
propaganda sewage under the mistaken im- 
pression that they are absorbing liberal ideas 
from a progressive American newspaper. 

Mr. Budenz is now preparing a list of ail 
those whom he—as one of the top members 
of the Communist Party—knew were being 
used by the party in the above-mentioned 
channels of information. This will be a very 
valuable list when completed. 

I frankly had not planned on discussing 
the Capital Times until such time as that 
list was completed and until I had gotten 
beyond the crest of the work involved in ex- 
posing Communists in our State Department. 
But as stated above, the fact that the Pres- 
ident has called Mr. Evjue in to advise him 
has caused me to decide to touch the sub- 
ject briefiy at this time. I shall go into it 
in more detail at a later time. 

At this point in my remarks I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorD a copy of the speech which I made in 
Madison, Wis., in regard to Mr. Evjue and 
his publication. 

I also ask unanimous consent to insert a 
letter dated December 3, 1949, to Mr. John 
Nestingen, chairman of the University of 
Wieconein chapter of the AVC, and a letter 
dated December 3, 1949, to Mr. William Evjue. 

So there can be no doubt in the minds of 
any of the Senators in regard to Mr. Evjue, 
I again want to call your attention to the 
fact that I will waive any senatorial immu- 
nity so that Mr. Evjue or Mr. Parker can sue 
if they so desire. 

Mr. Evjue’s paper, the Capital Times, in 
my opinion acts as a disguised poisoned 
water hole—a poisoned water hole of danger- 
ous Communist propaganda—in a most dan- 
gerous spot, a university town where thou- 
sands of young people are attending a uni- 
versity which is attempting to prepare them 
for their place in a very hectic world. 

In this connection I want to call your 
attention to the fact that the city editor of 
the Capital Times is a Mr. Cedric Parker; 
that the editor of that paper is the Presi- 
dent's new adviser, Mr. William T. Evjue. 

I want to call your attention to the fact 
that long before I discussed the communistic 
connections of Mr. Parker, Mr. Evjue on 
March 14, 1941—that is at a time when 
communism was less unpopular—in an edi- 
torial signed by himself, proclaimed that 
Cedric Parker was, and I quote, “the Com- 
munist leader in Madison.” 

This statement by Mr. Evjue was never 
later denied or retracted by him. It still 
stands. 

He subsequently, however, promoted this 
man Parker, whom he referred to as the 
Communist leader in Madison, to the job of 
city editor of the Capital Times, which posi- 
tion he now holds today. Not only does he 
hold that position, but he also does much 
of the speech writing for Mr. Evjue. 

However, as I have stated before, I think 
it would be entirely improper to convict any- 
one of such an odious charge on the word 
of Mr. Evjue. 

Therefore, I call attention to the fact that 
on June 22, 1939, Farrell Schnering, a former 
member of the Communist Party, testified 
under oath before a legislative committee, 
as follows: 

“Over in Dane County they had been able 
to set up a county council controlled by the 
Communist Party. The president of the 
Dane County Council is Cedric Parker, a re- 
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porter of the Capital Times, who has been 
a sympathizer with the party and a fellow 
traveler since early in 1935. He joined the 
party toward the end of 1935.“ 

On April 9, 1947, Kenneth Goff, of Delevan, 
Wis., testified before a congressional commit- 
tee, under oath, that he was a member of the 
Communist Party, and that among the Com- 
munists he met during this time was Cedric 
Parker of the Capital Times. 

In April of 1934, Eugene Dennis, who as you 
recall was recently convicted with 10 other 
top Communists, and who as you recall was 
a member of the Communist politburo—and 
Cedric Parker organized and sponsored re- 
spectively the State-Wide Conference on 
Farm and Labor Legislation. This organiza- 
tion was listed by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress as being Communist-controlled. 

In the document which I have inserted. 
and which was publicly read, you will note 
that I list some of the other Communist- 
front or Communist-controlled organizations 
with which Mr. Parker was affiliated. 

One of these, incidentally, was the Citizens 
Committee To Free Earl Browder. This 
organization, to which Mr. Parker belonged, 
has been listed by the Attorney General as 
a Communist organization. The official re- 
port of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, had the following to say about 
this organization: “Both the personnel and 
the objective of the Citizens Committee To 
Free Earl Browder showed clearly that it was 
a Communist organization. No one who 
affiliated himself with it could make any 
claim to ignorance of this evident fact.” 

Cedric Parker of the Capital Times was 
listed in the official report of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as being 
affliated with the Citizens Committee To 
Free Earl Browder. i 

You will note also that in the speech, which 
I have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD—and which, I repeat, was publicly read 
without any congressional immunity about 
which Mr. Evjue talks—I discussed the par- 
allel between the Daily Worker and the Capi- 
tal Times. 

As I stated, I intend to go into this mat- 
ter at a later date. Suffice to say at this 
time that, in my opinion, outside of the 
Daily Worker, there is no other paper in the 
United States which renders a greater serv- 
ice to the Communist cause. i 

I have previously stated—and again 
state—that Cedric Parker, according to all 
of the available evidence, has been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. By his ac- 
tions he gives no indication of having re- 
pudiated that membership. i 

On January 31, 1948, the Capital Times 
carried the following article. This article, 
you understand, refers to Parker, the city 
editor of the President’s new adviser, and 
will give you some idea of how well the 
President may be able to rely upon the truth- 
fulness of his new adviser. 

“Cedric Parker, reporter-photographer for 
the Capital Times and President of the News- 
paper Guild of Madison, has signed an afi- 
davit that he is not a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

“The affidavit was signed in conformity 
with the Taft-Hartley Act which requires 
that officers of labor unions seeking the serv- 
ices of the National Labor Relations Board 
must submit sworn statements that they are 
not members of the Communist Party, that 
they are not affiliated with the party, and 
that they are not members of any organi- 
zation which advocates overthrow of the 
United States Government by force or by 
illegal means. | 

“A photographic copy of Parker's affidavit 
was attached to copies of the Madison 
Guildsman issued today. The Guildsman is, 
a bulletin published by the local guild which 
is a union of newspaper employees. 3 
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“In connection with the affidavit, Parker 
made the following statement in the Guilds- 


man: 

„Attached to this issue of the Madison 
Guildsman you will find a photostatic copy 
of a legal document. 

„This document is the non-Communist 
affidavit which must be filed by all unions 
desiring recognition by the New National 
Labor Relations Board, under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. All of the officers of the Madi- 
son Guild are filing this affidavit with the 
Board. 

„T am making the copy of the affidavit 
which I signed available to the entire Guild 
membership, because I am the only present 
officer of this Guild who has been called a 
Commiunist. This affidavit is my answer to 
those, both inside and outside of the Guild, 
who have made that charge. 

„ believe the affidavit is a better answer 
than any mere verbal denial, which anyone 
could make. But anyone, and most espe- 
cially a Communist, could not sign this afl - 
davit—or would do so at great risk. 

“This affidavit is a legal document, sworn 
to before a notary public. This means that 
if it is a false statement, the signer can 
be fined $10,000 or sent to Federal prison 
for 10 years, or can be given both penalties. 

“*T have signed the affidavit with no fear 
of any such consequences. 

“‘*Actions speak louder than words. This 
is my answer to the old Red charge.’” 

I received the following letter, however, 
on November 10, 1949, from the National La- 
bor Relations Board: 


“DEAR SENATOR McCartHy: Since receipt 
of your letter dated November 8, 1949, I have 
caused the files in this office to be searched 
for the American Newspaper Guild, CIO. 
This search included the international union 
as well as each local including those located 
in Madison and Milwaukee. This office has 
no record of an ‘affidavit of non-Commu- 
nist union officer’ having been filed by Mr. 
Cedric Milford Parker. 

In accordance with the request con- 
tained in your letter, there is enclosed blank 
forms ‘affidavit of non-Communist union of- 

* 
Very truly yours, 
“CLAUDE B. CaLKIN, 
“Affidavit Compliance Officer, 
National Labor Relations Board.” 


When newspapermen asked Mr. Parker 
whether or not he had been a member of 
the Communist Party, he used the same an- 
swer which many of you have heard used 
time and again before the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, namely, “I 
refuse to answer upon the advice of my law- 
yer.” 

Perhaps it might be well for Mr. Evjue to 
explain to the President why he has pro- 
moted to the important job of city editor 
a man who he himself publicly proclaimed 
as Madison's leading Communist—a man 
who refused to tell whether or not he was 
a Communist on advice of counsel. 

Let me make my position on Mr. Evjue 
completely clear. I do not have any docu- 
mentary evidence to show that he is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. We do have 
documentary evidence consisting of sworn 
statements of former Communist members 
that Cedric Parker, his city editor, was a 
member of the party. We have Evjue’s pub- 
lic statement that Parker was the leading 
Communist in Madison. We have Parker’s 
refusal, on advice of counsel, to tell whether 
he was a Communist. We also have Par- 
ker’s public proclamation that he was filing 
@ non-Communist affidavit, and the proof 
that, in true Communist fashion, he was 
lying when he so stated. 

The fact that Evjue himself may never 
have joined the party is in my opinion much 
less Important than the fact that he (1) 
hires and promotes a man who he declares 
to be the leading Communist of Madison, 
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and (2) that he allows his paper to serve 
the cause of the Communist Party. 
Such is the adviser Mr. Truman calls down. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp a statement with reference to 
the Capital Times, a letter to Mr. John 
Nestingen, and a letter to Mr, William T. 
Evjue, with reference to the same sub- 
ject. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS FOR THE PEOPLE OF DANE 
COUNTY 
1. HAS THE COMMUNIST PARTY WITH THE COOP- 

ERATION OF THE CAPITAL TIMES CORP. WON A 

MAJOR VICTORY IN WISCONSIN? 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, and mem- 
bers of the Central Intelligence Agency have 
stated that one of the major aims of the 
Communist Party is to get its members lo- 


~ cated in important positions on newspapers— 


especially in college towns so that the young 
people who will take over control of the Na- 
tion someday, will be getting daily doses of 
the Communist Party line propaganda under 
the mistaken impression that they are ab- 
sorbing liberal and progressive ideas from 
an American newspaper. 

As one Communist said, “Give us control 
of the press in all of the college towns for 10 
years, and we shall have no trouble destroy- 
ing democracy.” 

2. IS CEDRIC PARKER, CITY EDITOR OF THE CAPITAL 
TIMES, A COMMUNIST? 


(a) On March 14, 1941, at a time when 
communism was less unpopular, William 
Evjue, the editor of the Capital Times, pro- 
claimed that Cedric Parker was the Commu- 
nist leader in Madison. 

It would, of course, be improper to convict 
anyone of such an odious charge merely upon 
the evidence of Mr. Evjue. The following 
documentation, therefore, is given. 

(b) On cune 22, 1939, Farrell Schnering, a 
former member of the Communist Party in 
Wisconsin testified under oath as follows: 

“Over in Dane County they had been able 
to set up a county council controlled by the 
Communist Party. The president of the 
Dane County Council is Cedric Parker, a re- 
porter of the Capital Times, who has been a 
sympathizer with the party and- a fellow 
traveler since early in 1935. He joined the 
party toward the end of 1935.” 

(c) On April 9, 1947, Kenneth Goff, of 
Delevan, Wis., testified under oath that he 
was a member of the Communist Party from 
May 2, 1936, to October 9, 1939, and that 
among the Communists he met during this 
time was Cedric Parker, of the Capital Times. 

(d) The American League for Peace and 
Democracy has been listed by the Attorney 
General as a Communist organization. In 
early June of 1938 this Communist organiza- 
tion held a mass meeting. Listed among the 
sponsors was Cedric Parker, of the Capital 
Times. The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities of the Seventy-eighth Congress 
(Democratic-controlled) referred to this or- 
ganization as “nothing more nor less than a 
bold advocate of treason.” 

(e) On October 14, 1949, Eugene Dennis 
was convicted, along with 10 other Commu- 
nists, in New York, of conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
by force and violence. Twelve Americans, 
upon being presented with all the facts that 
both the prosecution and the defense were 
able to bring before them, came to the unani- 
mous conclusion that beyond a reasonable 
doubt, Dennis was one of a group which 
exists in the United States “in the setting 
of a huge and well-disciplined organization 
spreading to practically every State of the 
Union and all the principal cities and indus- 
tries” which uses methods of secrecy and 
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fraud and lies to bring about at the earliest 

opportunity the forcible overthrow of the 

Government of the United States and has 

“sought to mask their purposes by pretend- 

ing that they were fighting always and solely 

for democracy and the interests and welfare 
of the workers.” In April of 1934 Eugene 

Dennis and Cedric Parker, now city editor of 

the Capital Times, organized and sponsored 

respectively the State-wide Conference on 

Farm and Labor Legislation. This organiza- 

tion was listed by the House Un-American 

activities Committee of the Seventy-sixth 

Congress as being Communist-controlled. 
(f) The Wisconsin Conference on Social 

Legislation is listed by the Attorney General 

as a Communist organization. In April of 

1940 Cedric Parker, of the Capital Times, 

attended a conference of the Wisconsin Con- 

ference on Social Legislation. 

(g) The Citizens Committee to Free Earl 
Browder has been listed by the Attorney 
General as a Communist organization. The 
Official report of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, second session, had the following to 
say about this organization: “Both the per- 
sonnel and the objective of the Citizens Com- 
mittee to Free Earl Browder showed clearly 
that it was a Communist organization. No 
one who affiliated himself with it could make 
any claim to ignorance of this evident fact.” 
Cedric Parker, of the Capital Times, was 
listed in the official report of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as being 
affiliated with the Citizens Committee to 
Free Earl Browder. 

The above would indicate that Parker was 
at one time a member of the party and was 
closely affiliated with a number of Com- 
munist-front ‘organizations, and there is 
nothing in his writings which has been 
brought to our attention which would indi- 
cate he has in any way changed his attitude 
toward the Communist Party. 

I have included in the above no informa- 
tion from any secret files. It is all available 
to the public. If anyone desires more com- 
plete and detailed documentation of the 
above, I shall be glad to supply it upon 
request. 

3. IS THE CAPITAL TIMES CORP. THE RED MOUTH- 
PIECE FOR THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN WISCON- 
SIN? 

The simplest and most infallible way to 
answer this question is to examine the 
method of handling news by the Capital 
Times Corp. to see whether it follows the 
Communist Party lines * * * for, as some- 
one has said, if a fowl looks like a duck, walks 
like a duck, swims like a duck, and quacks 
like a duck, then we can safely assume that 
it is a duck. 

The Capital Times has repeatedly con- 
demned our democratic system in practically 
the identical language used by the official 
Communist paper, the Daily Worker, refer- 
ring to it as a system of monopoly capitalism. 

(a) For example, on April 11, 1949, the 
Capital Times had the following to say: 

“Our entrenched economic order is look- 
ing toward the future in fear. The bene- 
ficiaries of our system of monopoly capital- 
ism view with alarm the fact that the rest of 
the world is embracing a socialized economy. 
If Russia were the only country where this 
had happened, the fear would not be so 
pronounced.” 

It then goes on to condemn our entrenched 
economic order for implanting in the people 
a fear of communism. The Communist Dally 
Worker likewise rails at those who implant 
in the people a fear of communism. 

(b) September 12, 1946, Henry Wallace 
made his notorious Madison Square Garden 
speech which led to his resignation as the 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce. 

September 13, the Communist Daily Work- 
er denounced Henry Wailace. 
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September 16, there was a radio broadcast 
from Moscow praising Wallace uncondition- 
ally. + 

Immediately, the. Daily Worker reversed 
itself and went all out in its praise for 
Wallace, stating, “The entire issue raised by 
Wallace is an integral part of the electoral 
battle. It cannot be separated from the 
campaign to defeat the reactionaries and 
elect those who will respond to the desire 
of our people.” 

The Capital Times withheld comment 
until the day after Radio Moscow praised 
Wallace, at which time it followed the same 
line editorially, saying: “The reactionary 
crowd wants to destroy Wallace, fearful of 
his emergence as the country's leader which 
will mean an opportunity to free the Ameri- 
can people from the claws in which it is 
held by a few powerful monopolistic cor- 
porations. * * * it knows that its power 
will face real danger if a fearless man of the 
type of Wallace, with his high social ideals 
and determination to carry them through, 
ever comes to power.” 

(e) On May 19, 1948, the Communist Daily 
Worker condemned the bankers and gen- 
erals for opposing the Wallace-Stalin pro- 
posal, 

On the following day, May 20, 1947, the 
Capital Times also approved the Wallace- 
Russian proposal and condemned the United 
States position as untenable and most un- 
reasonable. 

(d) The Capital Times, like the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker, viciously attacks the 
American Legion, which the Communist 
Party considers one of its greatest enemies, 
The following language is taken from a radio 
address by William: Evjue, reprinted in the 
Capital Times on March 21, 1949: 

“The top hierarchy of the American Le- 
gion has been alined with the entrenched 
economic order. Go back over the years and 
note how in nearly every year the American 
Legion elects some corporation lawyer, utility 
executive, banker, or spokesman for cor- 
porate wealth as its national commander, 
Note how uniformly over the years the na- 
tional commander has used his position as 
a springboard for launching the propaganda 
of big corporate interests.” 

This is the typical Communist Party line 
attack upon the successful middle class, 
which the Communists have liquidated in 
every country they have taken over—but, 
first, they must create class hatred through 
a Communist-controlled press. 

(e) On the lith of June 1948, William 
Evjue, editor of the Capital Times, in a radio 
address which was later reprinted in the Cap- 
ital Times, in attacking the judicial system 
in a democracy, said: “The commencement 
orators can talk all they want about equality 
before the law, but the fact is that we have 
a double standard of justice—one for the rich 
and another for the poor, one set of laws 
that is quickly invoxed against those who 
dare to challenge the entrenched economic 
order and another set that remains inactive 
against those who make peace with the status 
quo.” This is the type of charge repeatedly 
made by the Daily Worker. 


(f) On August 9, 1948, William Evjue, in a 


radio address, later reprinted in the Capital 
Times, condemned the Congress for investi- 
gating Communists who have infiltrated into 
our Government and ridiculed newspapers 
and radio commentators who publicized the 


activities of Communists in high Govern- 


ment positions. 

(g) During the worst phase of the housing 
shortage the Communist official party line 
was to appeal to the veteran on the ground 
that our present democratic system did not 
work or the veteran would have a decent 
house in which to live. 


sination job on anyone who was spending his 
time attempting to intelligently solve the 
housing problem. In this connection it 


At the same time, 
however, they did an all-out character assas- 
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might be well to quote Lenin, who said: 
“Take advantage of the difficulties of the 
Government * * * with the aim of over- 
throwing it.“ a 
At that time, as vice chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Housing, I was 
making an intensive study and getting sug- 
gestions from all interested persons and or- 
ganizations as to what could be done to solve 
the housing problem. During this investiga- 
tion I found evidence of gray marketeers who 


Were guilty of viciously gouging veterans— 


unprincipled men who were growing fat be- 
cause of the misery of those living in tar- 
paper shacks. One of the worst was a New 
York pinko called Isidore Ginsberg. While 
I was publicly exposing and furnishing to the 
district attorney of Queens County, N. Y., 
evidence of Ginsberg's gouging and cheating 
of veterans, I was viciously condemned by 
the Capital Times. 

The Capital Times had this to say about 
Mr. Ginsberg’s activities: 

“Mr. Ginsberg has done nothing but be a 
smart businessman exemplifying the tradi- 
tions of our free-enterprise system. Mr. 
Ginsberg did only what a free enterpriser is 
expected to do in the free-enterprise system, 
Things have come to a pretty kettle of fish 
when we find ‘such as MCCARTHY’ objecting 
to that.” 

However, in honestly presenting the facts 
the Capital Times ignored Mr. Ginsberg’s 
subsequent trial and sentence to 5 years, 
based upon evidence which our committee 
supplied. - 

(h) While the Communists were basing 
their appeal for new members on the hous- 
ing shortage—and with a disturbing amount 
of success—the Capital Times singled me 
out of 96 Senators for vicious, unrestrained 
attacks in connection with my efforts to 
solve the housing problem. In the typically 
“honest” fashion of the Communist Daily 
Worker, it repeatedly referred to me as pub- 
lic housing enemy No. 1. This despite the 
fact that all veterans housing legislation 
passed by the Eightieth Congress was legis- 
lation drafted by me. (Public Law No, 702, 
providing Government-built homes for cer- 
tain classes of permanently crippled veter- 
ans, which was drafted with the aid of the 
Paralyzed Veterans Association and intro- 
duced by me on May 15, 1949, in the Senate, 
the companion bill in the House being in- 
troduced by Congressman Vail on July 17, 
1947; and Public Law No. 901 providing for 
liberal, guaranteed loans, etc., for low-cost 
housing and Government research on low- 
cost housing, introduced by me as a substi- 
tute for the House bill, on p. 9935, CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and passed on August 6, 
1948.) 

While praising the public-housing legisla- 
tion passed by the Eighty-first Congress, the 
Capital Times in typical fashion “over- 
looked” telling its readers that its slum 
clearance section is identical, word for word, 
comma for comma, with the slum clearance 
bill which I drafted after months of investi- 
gation and work, and introduced on the floor 
of the Senate on April 15, 1948, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 4500. They also failed 
to mention that the public-housing section 
passed by this Congress is not from the 
old Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, but contains 
the about-face on the admittance of tenants 
in accordance with the amendments which 
I introduced and argued for on page 4604, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Eightieth Congress, 
April 20, 1948. 

To keep the record absolutely clear, it 


should be noted that the Democratic-con-_ - 


trolled Eighty-first Congress did not repeal 
or change a single line or word of either of 
my housing bills, but merely extended the 
provisions of my over-all housing legislation, 
Public Law No. 901. 

(i) Another example of honest reporting 
by the Capital Times was in connection with 
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what they referred to as “McCartuy’s tax 


difficulties.” ‘ 


In this case there can be no defense by the 
Capital Times of its being an honest mistake, 
for the reason that all matters pertaining to 
Wisconsin income taxes are public knowledge, 
and every income-tax return as well as every 
letter written the tax department is avail- 
able to the public. The Capital Times made 
a detailed study of all my correspondence 
with the tax department and therefore can- 


not claim ignorance of the facts. I 


This is a field, however, in which distortion 
and twisting of the truth can be successfully 
employed because the average newspaper 
reader does not go to the tax collector's office 
to verify the truth or falsity of a newspaper's 
report. 

While the Capital Times was editorializing 
on “* * + Taxes Dodged by McCarty,” 


and “Income Tax Secrecy,” etc., it deliberate- 


ly failed to tell its readers all of the following 
facts: (1) That the public records in the col- 
lector’s office show that MCCARTHY, who, in 
March 1944 (the legal date for filing the 1943 
return) was in the Marine Air Corps, wrote 
the tax department, giving them all the facts, 
and stated that under the circumstances, 
while he did not feel that there was any 
necessity for filing, he would be glad to abide 
by whatever decision the legal staff of the 
tax collector's office made; (2) that the deci- 
sion was not made until over 2 years later 
1946—at which time McCarrHy promptly 
filed, but that the delay of the tax depart- 
ment of over 2 years in making this decision 
was no fault whatsoever of McCartuy’s; (3) 
that every piece of correspondence which 
McCartHy had with the tax department on 
this subject indicated that he would abide 
fully and completely by the decision made 
by the tax department's legal staff; (4) that 
the facts which he gave the tax department 
in 1944 (the legal time for filing the 1943 
return) were accurate down to the last pe- 
riod. Certainly, honest, decent reporting 
would have required that the readers be so 
informed. 

The other phase of “McCartHy’s tax diffi- 
culties” repeatedly dwelt upon by the Capi- 
tal Times involved a 5-year field investiga- 
tion made by the tax department. The Capi- 
tal Times claimed credit for obtaining this 
investigation, which was made at consider- 
able cost in auditors, etc., to the State. 
While it was being conducted the Capital 
Times repeatedly headlined and editorialized 
on the subject, but not a word as to the 
Tesults when the survey ended. 

Honest, decent newspapering would have 
required that the paper which claimed to 
have succeeded in obtaining this 5-year audit 
would have told its readers the outcome 
thereof. This was not done, however, for 
the very obvious reason that the audit not 
only gave MCCARTHY a clean bill of health, 
but showed a balance of $1,100 in his favor, 
In other words, the deductions which the 
Department's auditors found he could have 
taken, but did not take, amounted to approxi- 
mately $2,200. The deductions which he 
took, but which were disallowed, amounted 
to approximately $1,100, leaving a balance 
in his favor of $1,100. 

Moreover, the Capital Times on a number 
of occasions reprinted copies of letters 
which I had written to the Department, 
but completely destroyed and changed the 
meaning by leaving out words and sentences, 
This is the type of honesty advocated by 
Lenin when he urged Communists to “over- 
look or conceal the truth“ to accomplish 
their ends. 


and criticize all the institutions upon which 
our democratic form of government is based. 
The party line is that (1) our police depart- 
ments are all dishonest; (2) our legislators 
are all degenerate; (3) our governors are in- 
competent; (4) our judges are crooked; (5) 
our courts apply a different standard of 


The Communist Party line is to ridicule 
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justice to the rich and to the poor; and (6) 
that men in professions—doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, all professional people, as well as 
the great middle class who have been called 
the backbone of America—are dishonest be- 
cause they live better than those in the 
lower-income group. 

Quoting from Judge Medina, who recently 
tried the 11 Communists in New York, “The 
process of indoctrination at these various 
schools and classes was sought to be accom- 
plished by the defendants by: (1) A per- 
sistent and unremitting playing upon the 
grievances of various minority groups, such 
as young people, veterans, Negroes, house- 
wives, Jews, and those suffering from eco- 
nomic handicaps of one sort or another— 
rubbing salt into these wounds and doing 
their best to arouse and inflame antagonisms 
between various segments of the popula- 
tion; by picturing the Government of the 
United States as imperialistic and tending 
toward fascism and the Soviet Union as the 
protector of the rights of minorities.” 

The Communist Party program is to put 
over these ideas so thoroughly by constant 
day after day, week after week, month after 
month repetition, that if economic condi- 
tions become bad, the seed will have been 
planted and the time will be ripe to accom- 
plish the Communist aim—the violent, 
forceable overthrow of our form of govern- 
ment and the liquidation (i. e., murder) 
of all those who have been successful under 
our system. 

Every man in public life expects criti- 
cism—the kind that stems from honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. There is often a vast 
difference between what a public official 
thinks is right and what his critic thinks is 
right. Constant watchfulness on the part 
of newspapers and radio commentators is a 
healthy thing. It is essential to a healthy 
democracy. This type of constructive criti- 
cism is to be expected by anyone who enters 
politics. It is a far cry, however, from the 
Communist smear technique and character 
assassination of anyone who believes in and 
works for the preservation and improvement 
of our way of life under a system which guar- 
antees the individual the maximum amount 
of freedom, 


4. WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT THIS SITUATION? 


There is no law which prevents the Capital 
Times from hiring Communists as it sees fit. 
There is no law which prevents the Capital 
Times from following the Communist line 
right down to the last period, if it so desires, 
It is for the people of Madison and vicinity 
to decide whether they will continue by ad- 
vertisements and subscriptions to support 
this paper in view of the above facts—espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the man who 
is editor publicly proclaimed that the man 
hired as city editor was an active and lead- 
ing member of the Communist Party. 

Jor MCCARTHY, 
United States Senator. 


DECEMBER 3, 1949. 
Mr. JoHN NESTINGEN, 
Chairman, University of Wisconsin Chap- 
ter, American Veterans Committee, 
Madison, Wis. 
Dran Mr. Nestincen: This is to acknowl- 
edge and thank you for your kind offer to 
sponsor a debate between an employee of 
the Capital Times and me. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter which I have 
today mailed Mr. Evjue, the editor of the 
Capital Times. After reading this letter I 
am sure you will understand why I cannot 
consent to have a minor employee of the 
paper substituted for Mr. Evjue in this de- 
bate. For example, following are a few of 
the many questions which only the editor 
can answer: (1) Why did Mr. Evjue hire as 
his city editor a man whom he had publicly 
proclaimed to be the county’s leading Com- 
munist; (2) Why have the Capital Times’ 
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editorials so often paralleled the Communist 
Daily Worker; (3) Why did Mr. Evjue falsely 
proclaim in a headline on page 1 of the Capi - 
tal Times, Parker Files Non-Red Oath"; 
(4) Why did Mr. Evjue fail to admit this 
falsehood until almost 2 years later when I 
coe the fact that the affidavit never was 
ed. 

If this debate is to be of any value, the 
man responsible for the situation on the 
Capital Times—not one of his employees— 
must give the answers. If you care to spon- 
sor this debate between Mr. Evjue and my- 
self, I shall most certainly be available at 
any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOE McCartTry,. 


DECEMBER 3, 1949. 
Mr. WILLIAM T. EvJUE, 
Care of the Capital Times, 
Madison, Wis. 

Dear Sm: Today I received a letter from 
Mr. John Nestingen of the University of Wis- 
consin Chapter of the AVC, telling me that 
he had made arrangements with one of your 
employees for a debate with me and asking 
my approval thereof. z 

Recently when I exposed in a detailed, 
factual document the Communistic back- 
ground of your city editor and the extent to 
which the Capital Times was being used as 
the mouthpiece of the Communist Party in 
Wisconsin, you dared me to discuss this with 
you in an open forum. I accepted your 
challenge to a debate and asked you to name 
the time and place. It is interesting to note 
that you now plan to send one of your minor 
employees to do this job for you. Why are 
you attempting to avoid a debate which you 
requested? Can it be that the self-styled 
roaring lion becomes a lamb when his bluff 
is called? Or is it perhaps because you agree 
with me that such a debate would prove to 
the people of Wisconsin that you hired 
known Communists in important positions 
on your paper with the result that the 
Capital Times has been used to aid the vast 
Communistic propaganda network in this 
country? 

If this debate ever does take place—this 
debate for which you so loudly asked but so 
meekly dismissed from your mind once I 
accepted your challenge—there are certain 
questions which I intend to make you 
answer. 

1, For example, you will be called upon to 
tell the people who support your paper 
whether you are satisfied with Parker’s re- 
fusal to tell whether he was a Communist on 
advice of counsel. To date practically every 
Communist who has appeared before our 
courts or before congressional committees 
has also refused on advice of counsel to an- 
swer the simple question, “Are you a Com- 
munist?” 

2. You will be asked to explain, Mr. Evjue, 
why in fairness to your readers and to the 
parents of the thousands of university stu- 
dents, you have not simply called Parker into 
your office and demanded his answer. 

It would be very simple indeed for you to 
say to him, “Now, Cedric, as your boss I want 
to know whether you claim I was lying when 
I stated in my paper that you were the lead- 
ing Communist in Dane County. I also must 
know whether you claim that the former 
Communist members who testified under 
oath that you were a Communist were com- 
mitting perjury at that time.” 

If he refuses to answer you, his boss, and 
says that he is going to continue to keep this 
a secret because his lawyer tells him to, what 
do you intend to do then? Or if Cedric 
Parker admits that he was a Communist but 
claims that he has reformed, don’t you think 
that your readers should know what brought 
about this reform and when it occurred? 

3. You will be asked to explain whether 
you considered it honest journalism to have 
talsely proclaimed on the front page of your 
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paper on January 31, 1948, Parker Files Non- 
Red Oath, and then to have waited until I 
exposed your falsehood before admitting 
that the affidavit never was filed? 

4. You will also be asked whether you are 
today satisfied with Parker’s proof that he 
was not a Communist? Let's here examine 
that proof. 

(a) First, Parker’s facts: Parker’s lengthy 
statement which appeared in the Madison 
Guildsman and in the Capital Times, Janu- 
ary 31, 1948, boils down to this: 

“Here is a copy of the non-Communist oath 
which I am signing and filing with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board.” 

(b) Next, Parker's clinching argument: 
His argument, in the same article, briefly 
stated was: f 

“If a Communist were to file this affidavit, 
he could be fined $10,000 and sent to a Fed- 
eral prison for 10 years, Therefore, my sign- 
ing and filing of this proves that I am not 
a Communist.” 

(c) And now, the truth: The National 
Labor Relations Board, in a letter to Senator 
McCartuy, November 10, 1949, stated: 

“We have made a complete search of our 
files and find that Cedric Milford Parker 
did not file a non-Communist affidavit.” 

(d) Finally, Parker's admission; After I 
exposed the above false claim of filing, Ced- 
ric Parker and the Capital Times for the 
first time admitted that Parker never did 
file the affidavit. 

5. You will also be asked to explain why 
it is that time after time your editorials and 
your broadcasts have so closely paralleled 
the material which appears in the official 
newspaper of the Communist Party, the 
Daily Worker. You will be asked whether 
or not you think your city editor might not 
have had something to do with this, i 

6. And finally, Mr. Evjue, you will be asked 
whether or not you think it aided the Com- 
munist cause in this country on the numer- 
ous occasions on which the Communist 
Daily Worker has quoted with approval what 
you have said in defense of Communists and 
in attacking our democratic institutions. 
They have praised you as “one of Wisconsin’s 
leading editors,” and have accepted you as & 
man who takes exactly the same position 
they have taken. They gloat over the fact 
that your words will reach thousands of ears 
that are deaf to the Dally Worker. 

In my original fact-sheet, I did not discuss 
whether you personally subscribe to the 
principles of or belong to any particular 
“ism” or cult. Nor do I intend to do so in 
this debate which you suggested, because I 
think that question is relatively unimportant 
for the purpose of this debate. In my opin- 
ion what makes you dangerous, Mr. Evjue, is 
not the fact that you as an individual sub- 
scribe to the principles of any particular 
ism, but rather the fact that your high 
regard for the almighty dollar outweighs any 
concern for the consequences of your actions, 
The Capital Times in my opinion is following 
the Communist Party line of sensationally 
attacking our democratic institutions, not 
because you are a loyal member of the Com- 
munist Party, but rather because you find it 
profitable to do so. In my opinion you would 
be willing to hire an anti-Communist as 
city editor if you felt that he were sufficiently 
proficient in the type of character-assassina- 
tion, name calling and sensationalism which 
would sell more papers. 

For this reason I feel that you are of 
infinitely more value to the Communist 
Party than thousands of loyal card-holding 
party members who do not have the means 
of reaching the public which you have. The 
Communists, as you know, would not be 
dangerous if they did not have a network of 
newspapers, etc., through which to spread 
their propaganda in this country. 

I have often wondered why men who 
have prospered so well under our system are 
willing to see it destroyed, why a man who 
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has fared as well financially as you have 
would hire as one of his top men an individ- 
ual whom he publicly labeled as the county's 
leading Communist, and why he would allow 
his paper to spew forth almost verbatim 
material from the Daily Worker. Perhaps 
you can supply the answer in this debate. 
Sincerely, 
Jor MCCARTHY. 


Mr. McCARTHY. I discussed in de- 
tail the extent to which this new Presi- 
dential adviser’s newspaper is used as 
a mouthpiece for the Communist Party. 
I also discussed the communistic back- 
ground of his city editor. These re- 
marks, if not true, would be very defi- 
nitely libelous. 

Yesterday Mr. Evjue made some com- 
ments about my making statements be- 
hind the cloak of senatorial immunity, 
so today I am assuring him that if he 
feels he wants to sue, or if his city editor, 
Mr. Parker, whom I have named as at 
least a former member of the Communist 
Party, wants to sue, based upon this 
statement, I shall be glad to waive any 
senatorial immunity on condition that 
they will put up a bond sufficient to take 
care of the cost of the lawsuit if they 
lose it. 

I might say, in that connection, that 
I feel perfectly confident in doing this, 
because truth is a defense to any libel 
suit. 

Mr. President, a few days ago I dis- 
cussed the very unusual activity on the 
part of the Loyalty Review Board. I 
think I should at this time read into 
the Recorp the names of the members 
of the Board who were present at the 
time of the meeting which I discussed 
on April 3. They are as follows: 

Members who were present: George 
W. Alger, John H. Amen, Harry W. Blair, 
John Kirkland Clark, Clem W. Collins, 
Meta Glass, Paul M. Hebert, Garrett S. 
Hoan, Wilbur La Roe, Jr., Brunson Mac- 
Chesney, Arthur W. Macmahon, Henry 
L. Shattuck, Andrew Steers, Eliot Wads- 
worth, Leonard D. White. 

The absent members were: Harry W. 
Colmery, Edwin A. Cottrell, Burton L. 
French, Laurence F. Lee, Henry Reining, 
Jr., Murray Seasongood, James F. Twohy. 

Members in Territory of Hawaii: Mrs. 
Catherine Pratt Field, Marshall B. Hen- 
* Gregg W. Sinclair, Frank E. Mid- 


For the benefit of Senators who were 
not present at that time, I pointed out 
that at a secret session, a very lengthy 
one, on April 3, the Civil Service Loyalty 
Review Board met to consider what the 
function of the Board was after the 
Presidential directive which we have, of 
course, all heard. It will be recalled 
that the President, at the time of his re- 
fusal of the files to the Senate commit- 
tee, said: 

My Loyalty Review Board can do this job 
better, anyway. I am referring the matter 
to them and asking them to make a com- 
plete and thorough check. 


Their report, of course, was to put at 
rest once and for all any claims of dis- 
loyalty in the State Department. The 
Board met and considered the Presi- 

. dent’s letter. 

I do not care to have my remarks re- 
ferring to what occurred at the meeting 
as a criticism of the Board. They are 
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not meant as such, because the Board 
had received written instructions from 
the President, and when there was doubt 
in their minds as how to interpret the 
instructions, they received verbal in- 
structions from the President and the 
Attorney General. 

The first thing the Board considered 
was whether or not it should consider 
whether any of the individuals named 
were bad security risks. They went into 
it in some detail. 

Here is a most interesting piece of 
information: This is some of the ma- 
terial which is supposed to be secret— 
why, I do not know, unless it is to pro- 
tect the administration. One of the 
men present stated he had been very 
much impressed with the fact that 
approximately 286 cases of State De- 
partment employees had been recom- 
mended for full field investigation. The 
Board said: 

He goes on to say that in not one of 
these cases had an individual been de- 
clared ineligible for Federal employ- 
ment, either on grounds of disloyalty or 
of being a poor security risk. He won- 
dered whether the Board might not be 
subject to some criticism—which is 
really an understatement—if such a 
situation were allowed to continue, with- 
out at least calling it to the attention of 
the President. He further wondered, 
in view of the situation, whether the 
Board’s report to the President should 
not include information to the effect 
that a review of the record tended to 
prove that the individual is either 
homosexual, a habitual drunkard, and 
so forth. 

I should like first to say that another 
member spoke up later and said it was 
his opinion that since both the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General had been 
asked whether they desired the Board 
to consider security matters as well as 
loyalty matters, and since the Presi- 
dent’s letter requests so definitely a re- 
port on loyalty, that the Board should 
confine its consideration to that aspect 
of the case. Do Senators follow me? 
There was some doubt as to whether or 
not they could go into the question of bad 
security risks and homosexuality, ac- 
cording to the minutes of the meeting— 
minutes which I am not supposed to 
have, of course—that they contacted the 
Attorney General and they contacted the 
President. They were instructed that 
this board under no circumstances should 
make a report or delve into the question 
of either bad security risk or homosex- 
uality. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY, I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Is the Senator tell- 
ing the Senate that the loyalty review 
boards have specific instructions to deal 
only with the loyalty or disloyalty of an 
employee or an Official, and that in no 
way do they discuss or look into or in- 
vestigate what we call generally a bad 
security risk, which to my mind is the 
crux of the whole situation? By secur- 
ity risk I mean whether he is a Com- 
munist, a fellow traveler, a pinko, a 
homosexual, incompetent, stupid, or a 
drunkard? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Yes; and che Sen- 
ator can go a step further on that. In- 
dividuals on this Board have a great deal 
of difficulty in determining just what is 
meant by a report on a man’s disloyalty. 
The consensus seems to be that it was 
expressed clearly by Mr. Peurifoy in one 
of the cases which I read to the Senate 
on February 20. In effect it is: “Unless 
you can find an overt act of disloyalty, 
you should not report the man as dis- 
loyal.” In other words, it means belong- 
ing to an organization, or keeping com- 
pany with Communists or espionage 
agents. In their opinion, that is not an 
overt act of disloyalty. Then what is 
meant by an overt act, unless it means 
lighting a fuse on an A-bomb or H-bomb, 
or placing a bomb in the White House? 
Therefore, this board of review, this great 
review board which the President has 
talked about, said, “This will be the 
coupe de grace.” Therefore, when the 
report comes in showing that there are 
no disloyal individuals in the Govern- 
ment—and which of course I would not 
be able to make public, except for the 
fear of some individuals on that board 
that report will concern itself only with 
whether or not an individual is guilty 
of an overt act of disloyalty, so that this 
wholesale clearing which will come about 
will be completely meaningless, and that 
is why I think it is important that the 
Senate be aware of these facts. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Humpurey in the chair). Does the 
Senator yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as the state- 
ment made the other day by a high Gov- 
ernment official is concerned, to the 
effect that there were no known Com- 
munists in the State Department or in 
Government service—I cannot remem- 
ber the exact wording 

Mr. McCARTHY. He said that there 
were no individuals in Government serv- 
ice who had been formally adjudged to 
be Communists. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I believe it is the un- 
known Communists that we are after, 
and it is the unknown factor which must 
be investigated and looked into by the 
committee. On the known cases, of 
course, action will be taken, or I assume 
that action will be taken. However, it 
is the great unknown powers, from whose 
sources are shaped the opinions and the 
strings are pulled, and who are not do- 
ing it in the open or who are perform- 
ing an overt act who are the dangerous 
ones we have in Government, and for 
whom we should be seeking. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to what Mr. Budenz testi- 
fied the other day, after the President 
had said that there were no persons in 
government service who had been ad- 
judged to be Communists. I stated that 
if the President would get the testimony 
of Mr. Budenz given at the executive 
session, which testimony, incidentally 
Mr. Typtncs said in the morning would 
not be made available to me but would 
be made available to Mr. Lattimore— 
and I assume that if Mr. Lattimore is 
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entitled to it, the President would be 
also—he would find individuals who were 
named as Communists by Mr. Budenz. 
Incidentally, Mr. Budenz has been used 
as a Government witness and his veracity 
has been youched for by the Government 
perhaps more times than any other man 
in this country. Today, when the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] was discus- 
sing the point 4 program, I felt that I 
was obliged to inform the Senate that 
the man named by Mr. Fudenz the other 
day was a member of the Communist 
Party is a man who heads, as of today, 
the technical staff of the point 4 pro- 
gram. That man is Haldore Hanson. 
His case is one which I developed before 
the committee some time ago, but there 
has been no action since that time on 
the part of the committee. I do not 
know whether the Senate is aware of 
that case. Mr. Hanson, as I said, is a 
very intelligent young man. He was co- 
editor of a Communist magazine in Pe- 
king when the Japanese-Chinese war 
started. He was penniless at that time. 
Today he has a very high job in the 
State Department. I gave his record in 
some detail. Mr. Budenz has confirmed 
some angles of it, and there will be addi- 
tional testimony in the case. If the 
President is looking for Communists, 
and if he has the high opinion of Mr. 
Budenz which the Justice Department 
and the FBI have, it would be at least 
well if he were to suspend Mr. Hanson 
until he is able to convince himself about 
his Communist connections. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator state what is claimed Mr. 
Budenz testified about Mr. Hanson yes- 
terday? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
state whether or not Mr. Budenz named 
Mr. Hanson—was it at the hearing the 
day before yesterday? The Senator was 
there. ; 

Mr. McMAHON. I ask the Senator if 
he will please state for the Rrecorp as to 
what he claims was testified. I might 
say that I have sent for the transcript of 
testimony. I assume that the Senator 
stated Mr. Budenz’ statement was that 
Mr. Hanson was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. If Iam mistaken, I would 
appreciate the Senator’s correcting me. 
Did not the Senator say that to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I said that Mr. 
Budenz testified that Mr. Haldore Han- 
son, who is presently head of the tech- 
nical staff of the point 4 program, is in 
effect a member of the Communist Party. 
I ask the Senator to stay on his feet, and 
I ask the Senator if he will please tell the 
Senate whether or not Mr. Budenz did 
so state before his committee. I think 
the Senate is entitled to that informa- 
tion, especially in view of the fact that 
we find the Senator’s committee has been 
calling men like Mr. Browder, or anyone 
at all who will deny the existence of Com- 
munists in the Government, in public 
sessions of the committee. The men who 
expose Communists in Government are 
called in private. In view of the fact that 
we are presently considering legislation 
and authorization for appropriations in 
support of the point 4 program, I feel 
that the Senator from Connecticut has 
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a very serious duty to tell the Senate to- 
day—and I will be glad to give him the 
time to do it—exactly what Mr. Budenz 
said about Mr. Haldore Hanson. I be- 
lieve he should read into the Recorp 
what Mr. Budenz said. It is something 
which the Senate should know. It 
should not be kept secret, especially 
when his committee has called in open 
session Mr. Browder, the top Communist 
in America, who has been ecnvicted of 
fraud, perjury, and so forth. I believe 
we should hear the testimony Mr. Bu- 
denz gave. If the Senator merely reads 
excerpts from the testimony, I shall in- 
sist that the entire testimony go into the 
Record, because one or two sentences 
will not be clear. There is nothing so 
secret—and I know what it is—that the 
Senate should not have it. 

I will not permit the Senator in my 
time to read out of context particular 
sentences which will in any way deceive 
the Senate or the country. If the Sen- 
ator wants to read anything from that 
record, I will insist that he put the en- 
tire record in the Reccrp at this time. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield for the purpose of a question, and 
also if the Senator wants to read any- 
thing into the Recorp I will yield, but 
only on the condition that he insert the 
entire testimony in the RECORD. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Connecticut has no inten- 
tion of reading any part of the record 
taken by the committee in executive 
session yesterday. The matter was dis- 
cussed in a meeting we have just fin- 
ished, and it was unanimously deter- 
mined, all five members being present, 
that that was not the thing to do. I 
stated yesterday that I would try to see 
that 

Mr. McCARTHY. . I will not yield for 
a speech at this time. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Does the Senator 
refuse to yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I refuse to yield 
unless the Senator will answer my ques- 
tion, namely, whether he will tell the 
Senate now whether or not Mr. Budenz 
discussed Mr. Hanson, and pointed cut 
his communistic connections. I am not 
going to yield for any other speech at 
this time. The Senator can make his 
speech in his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin declines to yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Will the Senator 
yield to me while I quote the statement 
of the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
Senator from Ohio earlier in the day? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Has the Senator a 
transcript of the executive testimony? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin cannot ask the 
Senator from Connecticut a question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may ask the Senator from 
Connecticut a question without losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I ask the Senator 


now whether he has the transcript of 


Mr. Budenz’ testimony taken in execu- 
tive session. 
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Mr. MCMAHON. The testimony taken 
in yesterday afternoon’s session has not 
yet been transcribed, and therefore I do 
not have it before me. For the Senator’s 
information, I have the statement he 
made to the Senator from Ohio earlier 
in the day. I was about to quote it, and 
make a statement to the Senate that all 
five members, including myself, author- 
ized me to make for the committee. 
However, if the Senator does not wish to 
have me do that, of course, I shall not 
persist. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will not yield for 
a statement unless the Senator will in- 
form the Senate, will give them informa- 
tion to which I think they are entitled, 
namely, whether or not Mr. Budenz 
yesterday, or the day before, I believe it 
was, did disczss in detail the case of 
Haldore Hanson, and if he will give the 
Senate that information. That is infor- 
mation which should not be kept secret, 
especially when we are considering, at 
this time, appropriating huge sums of 
money for the point 4 program. If the 
Senator does not want to do that, I will 
not yield for a speech on some other 
point. 

Mr. McMAHON. Will the Senator 
yield to me so that I can answer his 
question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ishall yield for the 
Senator to answer that question, but not 
to make a speech on any other point. 
To make it clear, I shall yield, with the 
consent of the Senate that I shall not 
lose the floor, solely for the purpose of 
having the Senator tell us whether or not 
he will inform the Senate at this time 
what Mr. Budenz testified to the other 
day in regard to Haldore Hanson, and so 
that there may be no question of identi- 
fication, I mean the Haldore Hanson who 
is presently the head of the technical 
staff of the point 4 program. For no 
other purpose will I yield at this time to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
committee unanimously authorized me 
to state that the statement made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin was not ac- 
curate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will not yield to 
the Senator for any speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend for a moment? 
The Presiding Officer is having a bit of 
difficulty finding out what any Senator 
is yielding for. The Chair would sug- 
gest that the Senator having the floor 
follow the rules of the Senate, and yield 
only for questions, and ask of any other 
Senator only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
think that the members of the subcom- 
mittee should inform the Senate imme- 
diately exactly what the testimony of 
Mr. Budenz was in regard to Mr. Hal- 
dore Hanson. That might not be too 
urgent, except that we are now consid- 
ering the point 4 program. I do not be- 
lieve any technical answer, to the effect 
that he may not have used the identical 
words which the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin used, is adequate. This is something 
too serious for that. I think there is no 
reason whatsoever why the Senator 
from Connecticut, the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typrncs], or one of the 
other Senators, should not come on the 
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floor and say here exactly what was 
said in the meeting. Mr. Budenz was 
called by me, or, rather, I asked that he 
be called. I thought I should be allowed 
to sit in. I knew the substance of his 
testimony, which is as I stated it. It 
may be that the words may not be ex- 
actly as I stated them. But I do not 
think we can rely upon any technicali- 
ties. I think we should know what the 
testimony was. 

The import of the testimony was that 
Mr. Haldore Hanson is doing the work 
of the Communist Party, at least has 
been a member. Mr. Budenz has not 
been a member for a few years, so I do 
not suppose he could state that Mr. 
Hanson is a member as of today, but I 
do not think we should resort to any 
subterfuge, and I assume that what the 
Senator was about to say was that the 
committee authorized him to say that 
Mr. Budenz did not testify that Mr. 
Hanson is a member of the party. The 
purport of the testimony was that he 
was a member of the party at a time 
when Mr. Budenz was a top member of 
the party. If that is not true, it can be 
easily proven by making the record pub- 
lic, and there could be nothing very 
wrong about making the record public. 
There was Mr.—what is his name—this 
morning, who testified in public. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to have 
the Senator know—I will see if I can put 
this in the form of a question—I should 
like to have the Senator know, or does 
he know, that the subcommittee unani- 
mously voted, all five members being 
present, that at this time the record 
of our proceedings of yesterday would 
not be divulged? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The other day I pointed out on the 
Senate floor that- while originally I had 
stated that it would be impossible for 
me to develop complete cases against 
various individuals named independent 
of their files, I further pointed out that 
in view of the fact that the files were not 
obtained, I felt it necessary to attempt to 
present at least enough documented evi- 
dence so that the Senate and the public 
would know how dangerous the situation 
is, with the hope that the limited infor- 
mation which I might be able to produce 
myself outside of the files might force 
the production of the files so that a thor- 
ough job could be done. 

I repeat, those files are the result of 
the work of thousands of trained inves- 
tigators over years and years, and it will 
be completely impossible for me to re- 
motely attempt to duplicate the informa- 
tion in those files. 

I might also say that those files, the 
top-secret information, is now completely 
open and available to individuals being 
named by competent witnesses as mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 

I further pointed out some of the ob- 
stacles placed in my way by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], chairman 
of the committee. I pointed out that 
the Senator from Maryland had called 
me on Monday and assured me that I 
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now at long last would get the coopera- 
tion of the committee, and requested that 
I give the committee the names of all 
witnesses I desired to have appear, and 
that I would be able to at least sit in 
during their testimony. I pointed out the 
necessity of my being able to attend, 
in view of the reluctance of many wit- 
nesses to appear because of their fear, 
either justified or ‘otherwise, that the 
majority members of the committee 
would be completely hostile to any wit- 
neses who would expose communists in 
government. 

For that reason I pointed out that it 
was very important for the sake of get- 
ting at the truth that I be able at least 
to attend the executive sessions at which 
my witnesses appeared. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ty- 
pincs], however, after having assured me 
that I could attend, ordered that I leave 
the committee room, giving no reason 
therefor except that if Mr. Lattimore 
could not attend that I could not. I in- 
formed the Senate that if this attitude 
on the part of the Senator from Mary- 
land and upon the part of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon] also 
were to continue I would have no choice 
but to attempt to develop the facts in 
some of the more important cases on the 
Senate floor. I consider this method en- 
tirely unsatisfactory and entirely unde- 
sirable. However, as the attitude of the 
Tydings-McMahon committee becomes 
more and more clear, I feel that I shall 
have no other alternative, unless there is 
an abrupt about-face. 

I have been extremely disturbed by 
the fact that the committee has appar- 
ently now decided to hold executive ses- 
sions whenever a witness appears who 
will give evidence which will expose Com- 
munists in government and hold public 
sessions whenever a witness is going 
to testify that there are no Communists 
in government, or who will defend those 
who have been named. 

As the Senate knows, the committee 
decided to hold an executive session to 
hear Mr. Bielaski, whom I named as one 
of the important witnesses in the Amera- 
sia case. 

I may say that when I refer to the 
Amerasia case, I am not referring mere- 
ly to the theft of the documents back 
in 1945. I am referring to the entire es- 
Pionage network. Understand, I am not 
referring to all of the espionage net- 
works. There are a number operating 
independently. I am referring to the 
entire espionage network when I refer 
to the Amerasia case. Mr. Bielaski has 
been called as a witness in that case. 

At the same time it held a public ses- 
sion this morning to hear Mr. Earl 
Browder, one of this Nation’s leading 
Communists. However, luckily—I think 
very luckily—the spectacle presented 
this morning was so sorry that it may 
have accomplished a purpose opposite 
from that intended. While Mr. Browder 
bragged—and listen to this—that he was 
using the committee as his transmission 
belt—that was his language used this 
morning, “I am using this committee as 
my transmission belt to get my story 
across to the American people“ —while 
he bragged that he was using the com- 
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mittee as his transmission belt, I am in- 
clined to think that the American people 
are too intelligent to believe a man who 
has been convicted of a conspiracy to 
block the draft during World War I, of 
passport fraud, and vagrancy, and who 
subscribes to the maxims of Lenin when 
he said, “We must be ready to employ 
trickery, deceit, lawbreaking, withhold- 
ing, and concealing the truth.” We find 
there a language which sows among the 
masses hate, revolt, scorn, and the like 
toward those who disagree with them. 
I doubt very much whether the American 
people are going to be fooled too much 
by this individual who testified this 
morning. 

It is almost beyond belief to me that 
the majority members of this committee 
would call at a public hearing Earl 
Browder, and then ask him very care- 
fully prepared questions so that he could 
deny everything that Mr. Budenz said, 
and allow him to refuse at will—I repeat, 
allow him to refuse at will—to answer 
such questions as he did not care to 
answer, and then to call in secret those 
reliable witnesses who have evidence 
which the people should know. 

I might say also that if any benefit is 
to be derived from calling Jack Stachel, 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, Browder, or 
any other of such type members of the 
Communist Party, we can get no benefit 
by calling them, and then have no cross- 
examination, except the very limited 
cross-examination which the members of 
the committee can think up on the spur 
of the moment. This is no reflection on 
the ability of the committee to cross- 
examine. I am sure any lawyer will 
agree with me that if Browder, Stachel, 
Field, and such well-known and very 
active Communists are to be given the 
searching cross-examination which must 
be given if one is to develop the facts, it 
can only be done after weeks of prepara- 
tion. One must go into everything they 
have said in the past, all the hearings at 
which they have testified, and then there 
must be a chairman of the committee 
who will not say, “Well, I can understand 
your position in refusing to answer.” 
There must be a chairman of the com- 
mittee who has some guts, some willing- 
ness and desire to develop the facts, so 
when the Communist comes before the 
committee and says, “I will not answer,” 
he will promptly cite the witness for 
contempt. 

We know it is practically impossible 
ever to convict men like Browder be- 
cause of the type of conspiracy they in- 
dulge in, but they can be convicted of 
perjury and contempt of committees if 
they are handled without kid gloves. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY.. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
South Dakota was engaged in another 
committee this morning so did not hear 
much of the Browder testimony. I was 
in the room perhaps 20 or 30 minutes. 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin recall 
whether the committee, in interrogating 
Mr. Browder, brought out the fact that 
he had served a Federal penitentiary 
term for falsifying a Federal passport, 
thereby amply qualifying himself for the 
title of professional perjurer which he 
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attempted to place on Mr. Budenz? 
Was that brought out this morning? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I know that is the 
situation, but whether it was brought out 
this morning, frankly I do not know. I 
did not stay for the entire hearing. I 
stayed and watched that procedure for 
about an hour, and it frankly made me 
sick way down deep inside, and I could 
not stomach it and left. 

Mr. MUNDT. During the time the 
junior Senator from South Dakota was 
there certainly there was a most re- 
volting type of interrogation being con- 
ducted by Mr. Morgan. Would the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin agree with me that 
Mr. Morgan apparently was treating 
Mr. Browder with such deference and 
such kindly consideration that it would 
certainly look as though he were trying 
to encourage him to take that oppor- 
tunity to expound upon communism for 
the information of the country, rather 
than to try to find out any facts in con- 
nection with the Budenz testimony? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me recall it 
this way. I have hesitated discussing 
Mr. Morgan. I have felt that he was a 
young man, with a great deal of promise. 
He had an excellent reputation. Some 
Senators may disagree. I know some 
Senators discussed his connection with 
the Pearl Harbor Committee. I frankly 
do not think he was responsible for the 
whitewash by that committee. When 
Mr. Morgan took over this job I said to 
him that he had a golden opportunity; 
that if he wanted really to dig in he could 
make this a real committee and perform 
a great service for the Nation. I advised 
him that if he did not want to do that 
to give the job to another. I think he 
should do either one now. I hesitate to 
discuss Mr. Morgan. I do not think, 
however, this is a case in which we can 
afford to be delicate when facts start 
becoming more and more crystal clear. 

I may say Mr. Morgan is on salary now 
of ten, eleven, or twelve thousand dol- 
lars a year, and has been working for the 
committee for some 10 or 11 weeks—I do 
not know how many. He sat through all 
the hearings, and when Mr. Lattimore 
and various witnesses appeared, to dis- 
prove my claim of Communists in gov- 
ernment they were not cross-examined. 
As the Senator will recall, since he was 
on the committee which exposed and was 
active in convicting Mr. Hiss, some of 
the statements we heard before this 
committee were about as good as those 
of Mr. Hiss, and sounded about the same. 
Mr. Morgan sat there all this time and 
never raised his voice, that is, he never 
asked for the right to cross-examine. 

However, when Mr. Budenz appeared 
to testify, then Mr. Morgan was very ac- 
tive. He made a very serious attempt, a 
very excellent attempt, to try and dis- 
credit Mr. Budenz. Do not get me wrong. 
I think the type of cross-examination 
Mr. Morgan gave Mr. Budenz is the 
type that should be given every witness. 
I do not object to any witness that I 
have produced being thoroughly cross- 
examined. But I am just giving this as 
a part of the entire situation. There is 
no cross-examination of anyone who 
says “There are no Communists in gov- 
ernment,” but Budenz was given a very 
rigorous cross-examination when he 
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tried to expose Communists in govern- 
ment. 

However, when Mr. Browder comes on 
the stand, instead of giving him the type 
of vigorous examination which I think 
Mr. Morgan would be able to give a wit- 
ness, he framed his questions just as 
well as Mr. Browder’s own attorney— 
or what is the other lawyer who sits in the 
back of the room, who is representing 
Mr. Lattimore—Mr. Fortas could have 
framed them. He gave him an excel- 
lent opportunity to do what Mr. Browder 
said he was doing, namely, using the 
committee as his transmission belt. I 
think Mr. Morgan now, for his own sake, 
for his own good name, should do one of 
two things. Ido not condemn Mr. Mor- 
gan too much. I know he is a very good 
friend of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], and he was hired by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Manon]. Mr. Morgan may find that it is 
impossible for him to do a good job when 
he is under the orders of the Senator 
from Connecticut and the Senator from 
Maryland, and inasmuch as Mr. Morgan 
is a close friend of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. If Mr. Morgan finds that that is 
the situation, then for his own sake and 
for the sake of the Nation he should re- 
sign today, and he—a young man of such 
great promise—should not take a major 
part in what is becoming a very sorry 
spectacle. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not wish to be put 
in the position of criticizing Mr. Morgan. 
I have never met him. I do not want to 
prejudge his ability or astuteness. I 
heard him interrogating only a few of 
the witnesses before the subcommittee. 
However, I cannot refrain from saying 
that I was literally appalled by the spec- 
tacle I saw in the committee room this 
morning. Has the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin ever known of any other time in our 
history when a great committee of the 
Senate—in this instance, a part of its 
Foreign Relations Committee—has called 
before it a Communist, for the purpose 
of permitting him to expound on the 
purposes and philosophy of communism, 
and has permitted him to do so without 
even attempting to challenge his state- 
ments or to show the falsity and ficti- 
tiousness of such propaganda? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No, I never have 
known of a similar instance. 

I may say, further, that when counsel 
for the subcommittee asked Mr. Brow- 
der questions which apparently the sub- 
committee and its counsel, Mr. Morgan, 
thought competent questions, Mr. Brow- 
der often would say, “I will not answer 
that question. I do not think it is com- 
petent.” How many times he did so, I 
do not recall; and at that time we found 
the subcommittee members closely 
watching the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typincs], who was smiling and 
nodding and apparently indicating, 
1 is à fellow who is doing a good 

ob.“ 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY, I yield, 
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Mr. MUNDT. I was not at the meet- 
ing of the subeommittee today during 
its entire proceedings, so I should like to 
inquire—because I think we should dis- 
tribute or assign the responsibility or 
credit exactly in accordance with the way 
it belongs—whether the minority coun- 
sel of the committee, Mr. Morris, was 
given an opportunity to question the 
witnesses, and whether he asked Mr, 
Browder questions in an attempt to dis- 
parage the falsehoods which Mr. Brow- 
der so recklessly put in the record? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The minority coun- 
sel, Mr. Morris, was not given an oppor- 
tunity to ask any questions up to the 
time when I left the subcommittee today. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin say that Mr. Morris was. not 
permitted to ask any questions? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. Not only 
that, but Mr. Morris was excluded from 
the subcommittee room the day Mr. Bu- 
denz testified. Mr. Morris was not al- 
lowed to stay in the room, even though 
Mr. Lattimore and his attorney, Mr. Por- 
ter, were allowed ‘in the room. 

Mr. MUNDT. That sounds incredible. 
I really think the Senator from Wis- 
consin should yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], to permit 
him to correct the Recorp, if there is any 
error in the statement the Senator from 
Wisconsin has made. Surely the com- 
mittee has not barred its second highest 
ranking counsel from interrogating wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be more 
than happy to do so, so as to let the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut correct me if I 
am.wrong either in that statement or 
in the statement I now make, namely, 
that the morning Mr. Budenz appeared 
in the subcommittee room, Mr. Latti- 
more and his attorney, Mr. Porter, also 
appeared in the committee room. Mr. 
Morgan, the counsel for the subcommit- 
tee, was also in the room. Mr. Morris, 
the assistant counsel for the subcommit- 
tee, was first ejected; I met him as I 
came toward the committee room. He 
was ejected by the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. TYDINGS]. 

At that particular time the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. H1cKENLOOPER] was not 
present; the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce] was not present. 
Whether the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN] was there at that time, I 
do not know. 

Later on, after the Senator from Iowa 
arrived, he pointed out how very ridicu- 
lous it was that although the committee 
is studying the subject of communism 
and is attempting to investigate and ob- 
tain information and facts regarding 
Communists in the State Department, it 
would allow to sit on the other side of the 
table in the committee room the man I 
have named as one of the top Commu- 
nists, and also his attorney. 

The Senator from Iowa then got up 
to leave; he said he would not stay in 
the subcommittee room, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Morris was excluded and 
with Lattimore and his attorney present. 

Then the Senator from Maryland 
asked the Senator from Iowa to stay, and 
the Senator from Maryland decided that 
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Mr. Lattimore and his attorney would 
leave, but said to them, “We will give 
you a copy of the testimony taken in 
executive session.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LonceE] very strenuously objected to that 
procedure. He said he thought an execu- 


tive session should be an executive ses- 


sion, and nothing else; and that although 
interested Senators should be allowed to 
be there, there should be no outsiders, 
either attorneys or other persons. 

After expelling Mr. Lattimore and his 
attorney, the Senator from Maryland 
then informed me that I would have to 
leave; and he gave as his reason the fact 
that if Lattimore could not be there, I 
could not be there to hear Mr. Budenz’s 
testimony. 

I pointed out to him that it had long 
been the practice, so far as I knew, for 
Senators who were interested in the sub- 
ject-matter of a committee inquiry, even 
though they did not belong on the com- 
mittee, to be allowed to remain in execu- 
tive sessions of the committee. That 
has been the practice, so far as I know, 
throughout the history of the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is an established 
senatorial precedent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes, it is an estab- 
lished rule. 

However, the Senator from Maryland 
said he would order me out. 

I said, “Mr. Typrncs, will you at least 
present this to the committee, so that 
whatever action is taken will be the 
action of the committee, and not the 
action of Mr. Typrncs?” 

The Senator from Maryland discussed 
the matter with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN]. 

The Senator from Maryland then said 
that he would not do it unless the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON] 
were present. 

Then I said, “Do you mean you are 
going to eject me today, without any 
action of the committee?” 

The Senator from Maryland hesitated 
and stalled on that. 

So I said, “Is it your order that I leave 
the room?” 

He said, “Yes, it is.” 

Mr. President, that is the complete 
picture, I think. If there has been any 
inaccuracy in the slightest detail of my 
presentation of it, I think the Senator 
from Connecticut should make any pos- 
sible corrections, and I ask unanimous 
consent that he be permitted to do so. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, let me say 
that what the Senator from Wisconsin 
has just said is certainly an astounding 
and revealing recital, but it does not 
quite answer what I had asked about. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam sorry if I have 
not done so. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, let me pursue the matter a 
little further: Do I correctly understand 
him to say that at the Hollywood spec- 
tacle we witnessed in the committee 
room this morning, when the subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee permitted Earl Browder to come 
into that klieg-light atmosphere and re- 
cite falsehood after falsehood and place 
falsehood after falsehood in the record, 
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without any challenge being made by 
Mr. Morgan while I was there, and with- 
out any challenge being made by any 
member of the committee, at least not 
while I was there, then Mr. Morris was 
denied the right to ask questions? Is it 
possible that that happened? It sounds 
perfectly incredible. If it is true, the 
country should know it. If it is not true, 
certainly the Senator from Connecticut 
or some other Senator should make the 
necessary correction of the statement, 
We are all hoping this is not to become a 
partisan whitewash. However, if mi- 
nority counsel is denied by the Demo- 
cratic majority committee members the 
right even to question witnesses, there 
can, of course, be no other conclusion. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Morris has 
been denied the right to ask questions, 
at least up until the time I left the room 
today. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator tell 
me what in the name of high heaven the 
country is paying the salary of Mr. 
Morris for, if it is not to interrogate wit- 
nesses? What is he there for? Who is 
stopping him? Is this a partisan ap- 
proach, or are we trying to get down to 
the facts in government? The Senate is 
entitled to know whether we are sponsor- 
ing an investigation or a whitewash. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say to the 
Senator it is incredible to me that the 
committee would not allow the minority 
counsel to ask questions. I cannot con- 
ceive why any committee would want to 
protect a man like Mr. Browder from 
cross-examination. I may say I have 
asked, and I have even begged the com- 
mittee to give me the right to cross-ex- 
amine witnesses such as Stachel, Brow- 
der, and Field. I have assured the com- 
mittee that if they will give me that 
right, I will make those gentlemen either 
indict themselves or perjure themselves. 
That is not because I think I am a more 
brilliant cross-examiner than anyone else 
on the committee. It is because I have 
been living with this thing for months 
and months, and I know the background 
of these individuals, and it is inconceiv- 
able to me that this committee should 
try to protect a man like Earl Browder 
from my cross-examination. After all, 
the only man who should worry about 
cross-examination is a man who is lying. 
Any man who tells the truth should not 
worry about cross-examination. 

Mr. MUNDT. Earl Browder, of course, 
was in the Federal penitentiary until 
President Roosevelt pardoned him. 
Browder was sentenced for procuring 
fictitious passports, on evidence secured, 
incidentally, in part by the House Com- 
mittee on un-American Activities, of 
which I was a member. But let me get 
this point completely clear: Mr. Morris, 
the assistant counsel, has been denied, 
by action of the committee, the right to 
ask questions. If so, by what vote, and 
how did each committee member vote, 
and what is their purpose? What is 
their reason? I think the country 
wants, not a partisan approach to this, 
either by the Democratic majority of the 
committee, or by the Republican minor- 
ity, but it wants the committee to get 
down to the facts. No reasonable Ameri- 
can is going to believe remotely that this 
is anything but whitewash if the minority 
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counsel is denied the right to interrogate 
witnesses. It stands self-condemnatory 
What is the reason? Why do they do it? 
It is all very incredible to me; I think the 
country is entitled to specific informa- 
tion on this significant and completely 
unprecedented procedure. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say to the 
Senator, I do not know, in answer to his 
question, by what action of the commit- 
tee, by what vote. This is what I have 
gotten from one of the minority members 
of the committee. It is that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] made 
the decision. Well, I believe both the 
majority and the minority members were 
present, including the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] 
and, as I recall, he stated there was no 
formal vote taken, because it was a 3-to-2 
proposition. 

Mr. MUNDT. I suggest then it might 
be well to have a roll-call vote on that, 
before they have any more Hollywood 
scenarios with Earl Browder as the hero, 
and the members of the committee as 
the applauding auditors. The first thing 
they might do, certainly, is to give the 
minority counsel the right to sit in and 
ask questions, If he is not worthy of 
asking questions, he should be fired, be- 
cause it is a fraud upon the American 
taxpayers to be paying a salary to an 
assistant counsel whom the majority 
implies is so inefficient they will not let 
him ask the witness any questions. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I very heartily 
agree with the Senator. P 

Mr. MUNDT. May I suggest, or add 
to that statement, that the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is not alto- 
gether without some experience in hold- 
ing investigations of this type, having 
served for more than 8 years on a very 
similar committee. Throughout those 
years, we never once denied the assist- 
ant counsel the full right to interrogate 
witnesses. It was our theory that our 
job was to find out where the truth was, 
not to protect anyone, not to condemn 
anyone. We needed to bring into focus 
consequently the minds and talents of 
the best people available. Never once 
in our career did we pay a salary to a 
man and say to him, “Sit there, mute; 
ask no questions; do no work—you might 
embarrass the majority of the com- 
mittee.” 

Now, if I may ask another question, I 
ask unanimous consent to read some 
statements from the Associated Press 
tear sheet out in the press lobby, without 
jeopardizing the right of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

Mr. MUNDT. It is reported here, in a 
running account of what apparently 
transpired in that strange and unprece- 
dented spectacle which occurred in the 
Senate committee room this morning. 
Mr. Browder was the center of attrac- 
tion. It apparently occurred after I left. 
I quote now from the green sheets which 
we all see every day in the press lobby: 

Browder admitted receiving letters during 
the war from Chinese Communist leader Mao 
Tse-tung. He said he had passed the in- 
formation they contained about the war 
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along to President Roosevelt and had been 
informed that the information was confirmed 
by the American high command. 


Then, as shown in quotation marks, 
Mr. Browder said: 

“I assume this information played a deci- 
sive role in re-forming the American position 
in China,” he said. 


Let me repeat the testimony given 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by their star witness, Mr. Brow- 
der, as it appears within quotations in 
the Associated Press story. Mr. Browder 
said: 

“I assume this information played a deci- 
sive role in re-forming the American position 
in China,” he said. 


I wonder whether the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartry] can shed any 
light as to whether any one on that com- 
mittee today tried to explore that highly 
important clue any further by legiti- 
mate questioning. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say I left. I 
do not know what happened after I left 
the committee room. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator was not 
there when that thing took place? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. A little bit later, the 
Associated Press story says: 

Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, Repub- 
lican, of Iowa, asked Browder if in 1942 he 
transmitted a message to Mme. Sun Yat-sen 
in China from then Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles. 


To me, it is an astounding thing that 
we find this jailbird and perjurer, who 
was pardoned by President Roosevelt 
from the Federal penitentiary, being 
used by Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles as a State Department mes- 
senger carrying a message to this par- 
ticular person. I wonder whether any- 
one, during the hearing, thought to ask 
any questions about how that strange 
anomaly occurred. Was the Senator 
from Wisconsin present at that time? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would not know, 

Mr. MUNDT. I continue reading: 

Browder said he did— 


He delivered the message to Garcia. 
An Elbert Hubbard ought to write a new 
speech about him. But here is the point 
I was leading to: 

Browder defied the investigators— 


The star witness finally turned around 
and slapped the faces of those who had 
so graciously accepted his testimony up 
to that point without challenge. 

Browder defied the investigators to force 
him to reveal the details of a meeting he 
had with a Chinese Red leader before the 
formation of the United Nations at San 
Francisco, 

He told the subcommittee that nothing 
would force him to tell who was present at 
the meeting other than himself and the 
Chinese Communist Tung Pi Wu. 


He said: 


“You can’t force me by indirection to an- 
swer any question which I have refused to 
answer directly.” 

Browder’s flat refusal came while he was 
under questioning by HICKENLOOPER, 


I should like to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin, in view of the fact that that 
Is a clear-cut case of contempt of Con- 
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gress, whether the committee then sum- 
marily cited Browder for cohtempt, or 
what then occurred to this star witness. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say that 
what happened then is largely a matter 
of rumor. I understand, and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut—I see he has left 
the Senate Chamber. All I have on that 
point is merely what I have gotten by 
rumor, and I may be far off on this. I 
doubt very much whether I should dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. MUND T. No; if the Senator does 
not know, of course, I do not want him 
to make any conjecture. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understand. 

Mr. MUNDT. But does the Senator 
agree with me that that is a clear-cut 
case of contempt of Congress? Can 
one become much more contemptuous 
of a committee, in other words, than Mr. 
Browder did this morning in the con- 
tempt he manifested? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I could not think 
of anything more contemptuous, and I 
could not think of any information 
which the committee might want more 
than that particular information. I can 
see no excuse whatever for the commit- 
tee’s not immediately citing Browder for 
contempt and taking action against 
him—no reason whatever. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has returned to the Senate 
Chamber, and he can answer. Possibly 
the committee has cited Browder for 
contempt? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
should like to advise the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from South 
Dakota that the witness Browder is still 
under subpena by the committee, that 
he has not been released from the sub- 
pena. The commitiee has not finished 
questioning him. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], one of the 
minority members, questioned Mr. 
Browder for upward of an hour this 
morning. It got to be 5 minutes after 1. 
The Senators had other engagements. 
I believe two of the Senators announced 
they had further questions to ask the 
witness. That is the reason why he 
is still under subpena. These mat- 
ters were discussed in a meeting of 
the committee this afternoon. I am not 
at liberty to state what action the com- 
mittee took, except that I am pleased to 
inform Senators regarding the action of 
the committee on the matter that, while 
no formal record was taken probably of 
any portion of it, we were unanimous in 
our viewpoint. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield on condition 
that I do not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon] care to 
comment on whether he concurs in the 
reflections of the junior Senator from 
South Dakota, that the actions of Mr. 
Browder before the committee this 
morning were not only contemptuous 
but also contemptible? 

Mr. McMAHON. I would say, of 
course, that as a citizen of the United 
States and as a Senator, I know Mr. 
Browder’s record; I know what he is, 


What he has been, and what he would do 
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in this country if he had his way. I do 
not think the Senator needs any prot- 
estations from me as to what I think of 
Mr. Browder. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am referring to his 

actions before the committee this morn- 
ing. 
Mr. McMAHON. So far as his testi- 
mony today is concerned, I think it can 
be best described by saying that he was 
insolent. I think that is a sufficient de- 
scription to indicate how I feel about 
his testimony. 

Mr. MUNDT.. I think that is a good 
indication of the direction in which the 
Senator is leaning, and I think, in fair- 
ness to the Members of the Senate, that 
summarily and soon the members of the 
committee should either cite Mr. Brow- 
der for contempt or appoint him as an- 
other assistant. counsel, saying nothing, 
knowing nothing, but being bound by the 
rules of the committee not to interrogate 
the withesses. In that way he could do 
less harm than serving as an unchal- 
lenged witness propagandizing the Com- 
munist line. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understand that 
when Mr. Browder refused to answer 
certain questions as to whether he knew 
certain individuals, the chairman said: 

I can understand your position and see 


your reasons for not wanting to answer these 
questions. 


Is that substantially correct? 

Mr. McMAHON. The record will 
speak for itself. I would not attempt 
to say, in the two and a half hours of 
hearing, exactly what is said, except that 
any implication that is sought to be left 
with the country, with the Senate, or 
with the press as to the attitude of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] 
will be well answered, if I am any judge, 
in press reports of what took place this 
morning. Therefore the Senator from 
Connecticut will not comment. I have 
enough faith in the fairness of the gen- 
tlemen who were there this morning and 
who will report to the American people 
to think that they will give a clear and 
objective report of what took place. I 
shall not comment upon any character- 
ization by the Senator from Wisconsin 
or the Senator from South Dakota. 

I say that because, as I said yesterday, 
despite efforts to goad me, I shall not 
take part—and I would advise the other 
members of the committee, either of 
the majority or the minority, not to take 
part—in a running debate about this 
matter when we are supposed to be doing 
our duty under a resolution of the Sen- 
ate. I think that would be a mistake, 
What the Nation expects from us, Mr. 
President, is careful, honest, judicial 
work done according to our best ability. 
I believe each member of the majority 
and each member of the minority is try- 
ing to fulfill that obligation. When the 
report is finally made to the country we 
shall have to answer to the Senate and 
to the people of the country fully so far 
as this business goes on day by day. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. First, let me say 


that the Senator was asking about 


whether Mr. Morris was denied the right 
to cross-examine. I should first like to 
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point out that Mr. Morris, in my opinion, 
is one of the most able young men for this 
type of work that can be secured. He is 
very, very well equipped for this task. 
During the war he was in Navy Intelli- 
gence. At that time he was on the 
Communist desk. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a final question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. In view of the fact that 
the Senate subcommittee, in its good 
judgment, has elected to continue Mr. 
Browder under subpena rather than to 
cite him for contempt by virtue of the 
fact that he thumbed his nose so arro- 
gantly at the members of the committee, 
individually and collectively this morn- 
ing, and in view of the fact that I think 
the Senator from Connecticut is quite 
correct in his statement indicating the 
subcommittee would like to have advice 
on about what the country would like to 
have examined, may I suggest, speaking 
as a country boy from South Dakota, 
that since they are going to keep Mr. 
Browder under subpena and are going 
to ask him some more questions before 
they decide whether to cite him for con- 
tempt, I should like to have them ask 
questions to find out what happened 
when he said he believed he played a 
decisive role in reforming our American 
position in China. I think it would be 
very fruitful for the country to find out, 
by interrogating this Communist, what 
he had in mind, what he did, how he re- 
formed the American position in China, 
how much influence he had with or with- 
out Lattimore in pushing our policy in 
the direction in which the Soviets wanted 
to have it go. I should also then like to 
have the committee elaborate in its di- 
rect questions to Browder so as to find 
out how it happened that he was used 
by Sumner Welles as a State Department 
emissary—a sort of forerunner to Hiss— 
conveying messages from the State De- 
partment to the wife of Sun Yat-sen in 
China. So long as the committee does 
not intend to cite him for contempt at 
the time he is contemptuous, and is 
going to converse with him further, 
those are points, speaking for one sec- 
tion of the country, in direct reply to the 
statement of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, that I think would be very impor- 
tant to bring out in the additional testi- 
mony. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that while he obviously 
had no preparation for examining the 
witness, I think the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] did a very com- 
mendable job in exposing the things he 
exposed this morning. If he had had 
sufficient preparation, I am sure it would 
have been infinitely better. I think that 
in the limited time in which he had to 
prepare, he did a very fine job of cross- 
examining while I was present. 

Mr. President, as I stated, if the com- 
mittee continues to place obstacles in 
my way when I ask to produce material 
of value to the committee, I feel that 
I shall have no alternative ultimately 
but to take the Senate floor and again 
attempt to develop these cases. I think 
that is entirely unsatisfactory. I sin- 
cerely hope that it will not be necessary. 
I firmly feel that the Senator from Mary- 
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land [Mr. Typrncs] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon] are doing 
a tremendous disservice to what was once 
certainly a great party and which still 
has in its membership some of the out- 
standing men whom we see on the other 
side of the aisle. 

I think the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 


Lucas] did a tremendous disservice to 


his country and to his party when he 
picked the Senator from Maryland to 
head the subcommittee when there were 
so many men in his party who could 
have done a better job with greater credit 
to the Nation. 

The junior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Benton] urged that the Senate ap- 
propriate much more money for the Voice 
of America. With that I would heartily 
agree if we first had a thorough house 
cleaning of the staff of the Voice of 
America and had the project operated 
by good, intelligent Americans, of whom 
there is no shortage. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senator from South Dakota to what 
I am about to say. 

I have given to the committee today 
the names of two individuals who are, 
according to all the evidence, extremely 
dangerous to this Nation and who are 
perverting the purpose for which the 
Voice of America was originally estab- 
lished. I have called the staff’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in the case of one 
of these individuals they will not need 
the loyalty files, but will merely need to 
look over the personnel files of the State 
Department. The other individual has 
been previously publicly named as a 
member of the party. His actions indi- 
cate that he is a member. I have in- 
formed the Chief of Staff, Mr. Morgan, 
that unless the State Department within 
a reasonable period of time informs me 
that either these two men have been dis- 


charged or tells m> what circumstances - 


exist which justify their being kept on 
despite the dangerous picture of them in 
the files, I shall be forced to discuss both 
cases in detail on the Senate floor. One 
of the cases I shall very much dislike 
discussing, in view of the fact that it 
involves not only Communist activities 
but complete and utter degeneracy inso- 
far as sex perversion is concerned. 

I have given those two names to the 
committee and I have given them suf- 
ficient information. I have asked that 


they take this matter up with the State 


Department, and I have asked the State 
Department within a reasonable length 
of time to either let me know that these 
two men have been discharged or, in 
the absence of that, I think I am entitled 
to know what justification there could 
conceivably be for their being kept on. 
In the absence of that, I intend to de- 
velop those two cases on the Senate floor, 

Now I should like at this time to give 
the Senate some further information on 
the John Service case which I have not 
heretofore given the Senate. I had the 
ee but I did not have the exact 

ates. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, providing he does not 
lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Apropos the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from South 
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Dakota [Mr. Munpt] on the testimony 
today to most of which I listened, as 
did the Senator from South Dakota. I 
was rather startled at the testimony of 
Mr. Browder, to the effect that he had 
transmitted through some channels to 
the Government of the United States 
messages he had received from Mao Tse- 
tung, the Communist leader in China, 
which influenced this government in 
changing its policy. As I understood the 
testimony this morning, that policy was 
changed on or about October 1942, and 
from that time to 1945 it was so satis- 
factory to the Communist Party of the 
United States that they did not feel it 
was necessary to carry on their agita- 
tion. While he said that he felt it would 
not be proper to claim sole credit for 
doing it, it did so happen that the policy 
which we pursued after October 1942, 
was certainly reasonably satisfactory to 
the Communist Party in this country. 

I have not had a chance to completely 
reanalyze the American white paper, 
which was issued on August 5, 1949, rela- 
tive to our dealings with China, except in 
@ somewhat cursory manner. I have 
checked through it, and I cannot find 
ny such document in the American 
white paper on or about the date of Oc- 
tober 1942. I have had my cce con- 
tact the State Department to ask them 
to furnish me with a copy of this docu- 
ment, which Mr. Browder says Sumner 
Welles gave him with the understanding 
that he would transmit it to Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen, who was one of the leading 
figures in the Communist Party in China, 
and who, I believe, is now one of the vice 
chairmen of the Communist regime in 
China. I have also asked that they sup- 
ply me with the documents leading up 
to the issuance of that paper, which ap- 
parently was turned over to Mr. Brow- 
der for transmittal to Mme. Sun Yat-sen, 

Reserving my judgment until the State 
Department clearly can indicate whether 
or not this memorandum appears in the 
white paper, I should say that it would 
seem to me to be rather unusual for a 
document of such importance, which 
marks the turning point of American 
policy in China, should have been ex- 
cluded from the white paper. I am say- 
ing now that it has been excluded. I 
cannot find it. Certainly I feel that 
there should be a full explanation to the 
Senate and to the country as to why 
these documents, which now appear to be 
of considerable historic interest in this 
whole problem, were not amply outlined 
in the white paper with reference to 
China. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

As I said, I should like to give the 
Senate some more detailed information 
in the case of Mr. Service. The Sen- 
ate will recall that Mr. Service is a man 
who has taken such an active part in 
shaping our China policy. During the 
entire year of 1949 Mr. Service was un- 
der intensive investigation by the FBI. 
Reports were forwarded to the Loyalty 
Review Board which reflected adversely 
upon his desirability as a State Depart- 
ment employee. On December 28, 1948, 
the Loyalty Review Board received a 
copy of such report, and again on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1949, March 10, 1949, April 4, 
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1949, May 11, 1949, August 9, 1949, Sep- 
tember 7, 1949, and September 21, 1949, 
the Loyalty Board received reports from 
the FBI containing information which 
would strongly indicate—to put it 
mildly—the wisdom of terminating his 
employment immediately. Those re- 
ports have been subsequently picked 
up by the Justice Department. Inci- 
dentally, three copies of each report were 
forwarded to the State Department. 
Service’s file was requested by the 
Loyalty Review Board from the State 
Department repeatedly until the year 
1949, but was not received by it until 
February 24, 1950. On March 3, 1950, 
as I have previously stated, the Review 
Board referred his file back to the State 
Department, with the request that fur- 
ther hearing be held and that a new 
board be appointed. On March 6, 1950, 
the Justice Department picked up Serv- 
ice’s entire file. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. MCCARTHY was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate beginning today and con- 
tinuing through Tuesday of next week. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS], 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Lancer] be excused from attend- 
ance on the sessions of the Senate to- 
morrow and continuing for the next 2 
weeks. These Senators are members of 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary which is holding hearings 
on a judgeship nomination in the State 
of Utah and will conduct hearings dur- 
ing that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, leave of absence is 
granted. 

| CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask that the Sen- 
ate consider the nomination on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar of David C. Walls, of 
Kentucky, to be United States attorney 
for the western district of Kentucky. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I inquire of 
the Senator whether the nomination 
has been reported in the regular way 
by the committee? 

Mr. McrARLAND. It has been. 

Mr. MARTIN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that no objection was raised to it 
by the two Senators from Kentucky, to 
the Senator’s knowledge? 

Mr, McFARLAND. Not to my knowl- 
edge. I do not know as a fact. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have no objection, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, and, without objection, the 
President will be immediately notified. 

RECESS 
| Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 


Senate take a recess until noon tomor- 
row. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
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ate took a recess until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, April 28, 1950, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 27 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 
Austin L. Staley, of Pennsylvania, to be a 


United States circuit judge, third circuit, 
vice John J. O'Connell, deceased, 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate April 27 (legislative day of 
March 29), 1950: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


David C. Walls to be United States at- 
torney for the western district of Kentucky, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1950 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our father, we are again 
fervently seeking Thee in the fellow- 
ship of prayer, beseeching Thee that we 
may find Thee continually a presence 
to purify and strengthen, a light to guide 
and encourage, and a loveliness to trans- 
form and transfigure our lives. 

May our minds and hearts be more re- 
ceptive and responsive to the Master’s 
ways of living and may we find our joy 
in striving to emulate His character and 
walking in His paths of justice and 
righteousness, of peace and good will, of 
kindness and love. 

Grant that the day may be hastened 
when all men everywhere shall give 
themselves in a glad and willing obedi- 
ence to the mind of Christ. In His name 
we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

On April 24, 1950: 

H. J. Res. 454, Joint resolution relating to 
the continuance on the pay rolls of certain 
employees in cases of death or resignation 
of Members of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates, and Resident Commissioners; 

H. R. 4342. An act for the relief of J. R. 
Holden, R. C. Biggadike, and John Hoffman; 
and 

H. R. 5839. An act to facilitate and simplify 
the work of the Forest Service, and for other 


On April 26, 1950: 
H. R. 633. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Victor V. Greg; 
H. R. 1699. An act for the relief of the 
estate of William Kraus; 
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H. R. 3306. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Rejas Velez; 

H.R.3309. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Ovidio Vazquez; 

H.R.3315. An act for the relief of Alejo 
Padilla; 

H. R. 5361. An act for the relief of Charles 
G. McCormack, captain, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy; 

H. R. 3205. An act to provide an extension 
of the time for making application for 
terminal-leave pay; 

H. R. 3319. An act for the relief of Juana 
Pagan; 

H. R. 4411. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mary C. Mangle; 

H. R. 4229. An act to amend section 17 of 
the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act; 

H. R. 5341. An act for the relief of Joseph 
W. Greer; 

H. R. 5503. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to release and quitclaim 
a portion of a right-of-way easement to 
Langley Air Force Base, Va.; and 

H. R. 5951. An act to amend section 3 of 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 4893. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 5 minutes following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


STEEL EXHIBITS 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a number of interesting and 
highly informative exhibits which are 
currently on display in the Judiciary 
Committee room and in the caucus 
room on the third floor of the Old House 
Office Building. 

In these days we hear a great deal 
of talk about monopoly in the steel in- 
dustry. We are told, for example, that 


it is a mature industry which has waxed 


fat and lazy, wallowing contentedly in 
the same old rut, while younger and 
more enterprising industries have 
brought fabulous new miracles from 
their laboratories and their factories. I 
know of nothing that will dispel that 
notion and disprove that charge more 
completely and more graphically than a 
brief examination of the exhibits I have 
mentioned, 

I wonder how many of us realize that 
the greatest single resemblance between 
steel as it is produced today and the 
steel our fathers knew before World War 
I is to be found in the name alone. The 
product itself is so vastly improved that 
it might properly be entitled to an en- 
tirely different name. I wonder, too, 
how many of us are aware of the fact 
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that modern research in the steel in- 
dustry has been a fundamental pre- 
requisite which has made possible many 
of the present-day miracles that most 
of us do not associate with steel at all. 

We marvel, of course, as we see the 
momentary flash of a jet plane streak- 
ing across the sky, but how many of 
us know that supersonic flight was made 
possible, in part, by the development of 
what is known technically as stainless 
W—a specialty steel which was created 
by United States Steel Corp. before the 
recent war and produced under the cloak 
of military secrecy during the hostilities? 

We look to television as one of the great 
new industries which will grow and blos- 
som during the second half of this twen- 
tieth century, but how many of us have 
heard about the combination stainless 
steel and glass picture tube which makes 
possible larger pictures and smaller cab- 
inets, and which costs much less than 
the original all-glass tube? We could 
not have these better, cheaper television 
sets today had not the research labora- 
tories of United States Steel produced an 
entirely new steel which could be bonded 
to glass without cracking apart as the 
tube heats and cools, 

We look with jaded contempt upon the 
automobiles of 20 or 30 years ago, but 
how many of us understand that the 
streamlined, luxury cars of today are 
possible only because of the amazing new 
steels which have been developed and 
perfected in the past few decades? In 
1910, 11 standard kinds of steel were all 
that were used in the manufacture of 
automobiles, Today that industry uses 
162 entirely separate and distinct types 
of steel in more than 1,000 different com- 
binations of form, analysis, size, and 
quality. 

It is the improvement in steel that has 
made possible the one-piece, all-steel top 
which adds so much to our safety as we 
ride in today’s automobiles. New deep 
drawing carbon steel sheets are basically 
responsible for new oil pan design which 
permits shorter over-all length in to- 
day’s cars without loss of interior room, 
at the same time reducing engine weight 
and providing cver-all cost savings and 
a better product. 

New alloy steels have permitted man- 
ufacturers to reduce the weight of an 
automobile ring gear by 45 percent, and 
at the same time put 26 percent more 
power through that gear. In 1936 the 
sleek, streamlined fender of a Cadillac 
cost a great deal of money because it had 
to be made of three pieces welded to- 
gether, and had to be finished by an ex- 
pensive, hand grinding operation cover- 
ing the greater part of the surface. To- 
day, thanks to new and more versatile 
steels, the 1950 Chevrolet carries a bet- 
ter fender, made at much lower cost 
from a single piece of steel and needing 
almost no hand grinding to finish it. So 
the fact is that, unbeknown to most of 
us, the steels which make possible the 
smart new lines of today’s low-priced 
cars were born unsung in the labora- 
tories of one of the world’s most pro- 
gressive enterprises, the American steel 
industry. 

I do not intend, Mr. Speaker, to spoil 
these exhibits for my colleagues by try- 
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ing to describe here all of the amazing 
new developments they depict or the in- 
finite variety of products which exist to- 
day only because of the technological 
strides which have marked the progress 
of this industry over the years, but I do 
believe that all of us will profit by at least 
a reasonable knowledge of what the steel 
industry has done, what it is doing, and 
how it affects almost every other major 
industry in America. I know of no bet- 
ter way to obtain that background of 
knowledge than to spend a few minutes 
studying the exhibits which United 
States Steel is displaying here this week. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 247) 
to promote the progress of science; to 
advance the national health, prosperity, 
and welfare; to secure the national de- 
fense; and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 

follow: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1958) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 247) 
to promote the progress of science: to ad- 
vance the national health, prosperity, and 
welfare; to secure the national defense; and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “That this act may be cited as 
the ‘National Science Foundation Act of 1950’. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
~ FOUNDATION 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby established in the 
executive branch of the Government an in- 
dependent agency to be known as the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Foundation’). The Foun- 
dation shall consist of a National Science 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Board’) 
and a Director. 


“FUNCTIONS OF THE FOUNDATION 


“Sec. 3. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
and directed— 

“(1) to develop and encourage the pursuit 
of a national policy for the promotion of 
basic research and education in the sciences; 

“(2) to initiate and support basic scien- 
tific research in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences, by making contracts or other ar- 
rangements (including grants, loans, and 
other forms of assistance) for the conduct 
of such basic scientific research and to ap- 
praise the impact of research upon industrial 
development and upon the general welfare; 

“(3) at the request of the Secretary of De- 
fense, to initiate and support specific scien- 
tific research activities in connection with 
matters relating to the national defense by 
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making contracts or other arrangements (in- 
cluding grants, loans, and other forms of as- 
sistance) for the conduct of such scientific 
research; 

“(4) to award, as provided in section 10, 
scholarships and graduate fellowships in the 
mathematical, physical, medical, biological, 
engineering, and other sciences; 

“(5) to foster the interchange of scientific 
information among scientists in the United 
States and foreign countries; 

“(6) to evaluate scientific research pro- 
grams undertaken by agencies of the Federal 
Government, and to correlate the Founda- 
tion’s scientific research programs with 
those undertaken by individuals and by pub- 
lic and private research groups; 

“(7) to establish such special commissions 
as the Board may from time to time deem 
necessary for the purposes of this Act: and 

“(8) to maintain a register of scientific 
and technical personnel and in other ways 
provide a central clearinghouse for informa- 
tion covering all scientific and technical per- 
sonnel in the United States, including its 
Territories and possessions. 

“(b) In exercising the authority and dis- 
charging the functions referred to in sub- 
section (a) of this section, it shall be one 
of the objectives of the Foundation to 
strengthen basic research and education in 
the sciences, including independent re- 
search by individuals, throughout the United 
States, including its Territories and posses- 
sions, and to avoid undue concentration of 
such research and education. 

“(c) The Foundation shall render an an- 
nual report to the President for submission 
on or before the 15th day of January of each 
year to the Congress, summarizing the ac- 
tivities of the Foundation and making such 
recommendations as it may deem appropri- 
ate. Such report shall include (1) minority 
views and recommendations if any, of mem- 
bers of the Board, and (2) information as to 
the acquisition and disposition by the Foun- 
dation of any patents and patent rights. 


“NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Board shall consist of 
twenty-four members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and of the Director ex 
Officio, and shall, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, exercise the authority 
granted to the Foundation by this Act. The 
persons nominated for appointment as mem- 
bers (1) shall be eminent in the fields of 
the basic sciences, medical science, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, education, or public af- 
fairs; (2) shall be selected solely on the basis 
of established records of distinguished serv- 
ice; and (3) shall be so selected as to provide 
representation of the views of scientific lead- 
ers in all areas of the Nation. The Presi- 
dent is requested, in the making of nomina- 
tions of persons for appointment as mem- 
bers, to give due consideration to any rec- 
ommendations for nomination which may be 
submitted to him by the National Academy 
of Sciences, the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the National As- 
sociation of State Universities, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, or by other sci- 
entific or educational organizations. 

“(b) The term of office of each voting mem- 
ber of the Board shall be six years, except 
that (1) any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term; and (2) the terms of office 
of the members first taking office after the 
date of enactment of this Act shall expire, 
as designated by the President at the time 
of appointment, eight at the end of two 
years, eight at the end of four years, and 
eight at the end of six years, after the date 
of enactment of this Act. Any person who 
has been a member of the Board for twelve 
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consecutive years shall thereafter be ineli- 
gible for appointment during the two-year 
period following the expiration of such 
twelfth year. 

„(e) The President shall call the first meet- 
ing of the Board, at which the first order of 
business shall be the election of a chairman 
and a vice chairman, 

„d) The Board shall meet annually on 
the first Monday in December and at such 
other times as the Chairman may determine, 
but he shall also call a meeting whenever 
one-third of the members so request in writ- 
ing. A majority of the voting members of 
the Board shall constitute a quorum. Each 
member shall be given notice, by registered 
mail mailed to his last-known address of 
record not less than fifteen days prior to any 
meeting, of the call of such meeting. 

“(e) The first Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man of the Board shall be elected by the 
Board to serve until the first Monday in De- 
cember next succeeding the date of election 
at which time a Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man shall be elected for a term of two years, 
Thereafter such election shall take place at 
the annual meeting occurring at the end of 
each such term. The Vice Chairman shall 
perform the duties of the Chairman in his 
absence. In case a vacancy occurs in the 
chairmanship or vice chairmanship, the 
Board shall elect a member to fill such 
vacancy. 

; “DIRECTOR OF THE FOUNDATION 


“Sec. 5. (a) There shall be a Director of 

the Foundation who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Board may make 
recommendations to the President with re- 
spect to the appointment of the Director, 
and the Director shall not be appointed until 
the Board has had an opportunity to make 
such recommendations. He shall serve as a 
nonvoting ex officio member of the Board. 
In addition thereto he shall be the chief 
executive officer of the Foundation. The 
Director shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $15,000 per annum and shall serve 
for a term of six years unless sooner removed 
by the President. 
t “(b) In addition to the powers and duties 
‘specifically vested in him by this Act, the 
Director shall, in accordance with the policies 
“established by the Board, exercise the powers 
granted by sections 10 and 11 of this Act, 
together with such other powers and duties 
as may be delegated to him by the Board; 
but no final action shall be taken by the 
Director in the exercise of any power granted 
by section 10 or 11 (c) unless in each in- 
stance the Board has reviewed and approved 
the action proposed to be taken. 


“POWER TO RECREATE COMMITTEES 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Board is authorized to 
appoint from among its members an Exec- 
utive Committee, and to assign to the Exec- 
utive Committee such of the powers and 
functions granted to the Board by this Act 
as it deems appropriate; except that the 
Board may not assign to the Executive 

Committee the function of establishing poli- 
cles, or the function of review and approval 
(except review and approval of minor modi- 
fications of contracts or other arrangements 
previously approved by the Board), to be 
exercised by the Board in accordance with 
section 5 (b). 

“(b) If an Executive Committee is estab- 
‘lished by the Board 

“(1) Such Committee shall consist of the 
Director, as a nonvoting ex officio member, 
and nine other members elected by the Board 
from among their number. 

2) The term of office of each voting mem- 
ber of such Committee shall be two years, 
except that (A) any member elected to fill 
a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was 
elected shall be elected for the remainder 
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of such term; and (B) the term of office of 
four of the members first elected after the 
date of enactment of this Act shall be one 
year. 

“(3) Any person who has been a member 
of such Committee for six consecutive years 
shall thereafter be ineligible for election dur- 
ing the two-year period following the ex- 
piration of such sixth year. 

“(4) The membership of such Committee 
shall, so far as practicable, be representative 
of diverse interests and shall be so chosen as 
to provide representation, so far as practi- 
cable, for all areas of the Nation. 

“(5) Such Committee shall render an an- 
nual report to the Board, and such other re- 
ports as it may deem necessary, summarizing 
its activities and making such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem appropriate. Minority 
views and recommendations, if any, of mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall be 
included in such reports. 

“(c) The Board is authorized to appoint 
from among its members or otherwise such 
committees as it deems necessary, and to 
assign to committees so appointed such sur- 
vey and advisory functions as the Board 
Geems appropriate for the purposes of this 
Act. k ; 


“DIVISIONS WITHIN THE FOUNDATION 


“Sec. 7. (a) Until otherwise provided by 
the Board there shall be within the Founda. 
tion the following divisions: 

(1) A Division of Medical Research; 

“(2) A Division of Mathematical, Physical, 
and Engineering Sciences; 

“(3) A Division of Biological Sciences; and 

“(4) A Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education, which shall be concerned with 
programs of the Foundation relating to the 
granting of scholarships and graduate fel- 
lowships in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences. 

“(b) There shall also be within the 
Foundation such other divisions as the Board 
may, from time to time, deem necessary. 

“DIVISIONAL COMMITTEES 

“Sec. 8. (a) There shall be a committee for 
each division of the Foundation. 

“(b) Each divisional committee shall be 
appointed by the Board and shall consist of 
not less than five persons who may be mem- 
bers or nonmembers of the Board. 

“(c) The terms of members of each divi- 
sional committee shall be two years. Each 
divisional committee shall annually elect its 
own chairman from among its own members 
and shall prescribed its own rules of proce- 
dure subject to such restrictions as may be 
prescribed by the Board. . 

“(d) Each divisional committee shall make 
recommendations to, and advise and consult 
with, the Board and the Director with respect 
to matters relating to the program of its 
division, 

“SPECIAL COMMISSIONS 


“Sec. 9. (a) Each special commission es- 
tablished pursuant to section 3 (a) (7) shall 
consist of eleven members appointed by the 
Board, six of whom shall be eminent scien- 
tists and five of whom shall be persons other 
than scientists. Each special commission 
shall choose its own chairman and vice 
chairman. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of each such 
special commission to make a comprehensive 
survey of research, both public and private, 
being carried on in its field, and to formulate 
and recommend to the Foundation at the 
earliest practicable date an over-all research 
program in its fieid. 

“SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 

“Src. 10. The Foundation is authorized to 
award, within the limits of funds made avail- 
able specifically for such purpose pursuant 
to section 16, scholarships and graduate fel- 
lowships for scientific study or scientific work 
in the mathematical, physical, medical, bio- 
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logical, engineering, and other sciences at 
accredited nonprofit American or nonprofit 
foreign institutions of higher education, 
selected by the recipient of such aid, for 
stated periods of time. Persons shall be 
selected for such scholarships and fellowships 
from among citizens of the United States, 
and such selections shall be made solely on 
the basis of ability; but in any case in which 
two or more applicants for scholarships or 
fellowships, as the case may be, are deemed 
by the Foundation to be possessed of sub- 
stantially equal ability, and there are not 
sufficient scholarships or fellowships, as the 
case may be, available to grant one to each 
of such applicants, the available scholar- 
ship or scholarships or fellowship or fellow- 
ships shall be awarded to the applicants in 
such manner as will tend to result in a wide 
distribution of scholarships and fellowships 
among the States, Territories, possessions, 
and the District of Columbia. 


“GENERAL AUTHORITY OF FOUNDATION 


“Sec. 11. The Foundation shall have the 
authority, within the limits of available 
appropriations, to do all things necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, includ- 
ing, but without being limited thereto, the 
authority— 

“(a) to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as it deems necessary governing the 
manner of its operations and its organiza- 
tion and personnel; 

“(b) to make such expenditures as may 
be necessary for administering the provisions 
of this Act; 

“(c) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements, or modifications thereof, for the 
carrying on, by organizations or individuals 
in the United States and foreign countries, 
including other government agencies of the 
United States and of foreign countries, of 
such basic scientific research activities as the 
Foundation deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, and, at the request of 
the Secretary of Defense, specific scientific 
research activities in connection with mat- 
ters relating to the national defense, and, 
when deemed appropriate by the Foundation, 
such contracts or other arrangements, or 
modifications thereof, may be entered into 
without legal consideration, without per- 
formance or other bonds, and without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes; 

“(d) to make advance, progress, and other 
payments which relate to scientific research 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C., 
sec, 529); 

“(e) to acquire by purchase, lease, loan, or 
gift, and to hold and dispose of by sale, lease, 
or loan, real and personal property of all 
kinds necessary for, or resulting from, the 
exercise of authority granted by this Act; 

) to receive and use funds donated by 
others, if such funds are donated without 
restriction other than that they be used in 
furtherance of one or more of the general 
purposes cf the Foundation; 

(g) to publish or arrange for the publica- 
tion of scientific and technical information 
so as to further the full dissemination of in- 
formation of scientific value consistent with 
the national interest, without regard to 
the provisions of section 87 of the Act of 
January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 622), and section 
11 of the Act of March 1, 1919 (40 Stat. 1270; 
44 U. S. C., sec. 111); 

“(h) to accept and utilize the services of 
voluntary and uncompensated personnel and 
to provide transportation and subsistence as 
authorized by section 5 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 73b-2) for persons serving 
without compensation; and 

“(i) to prescribe, with the approval of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
the extent to which vouchers for funds ex- 
pended under contracts for scientific re- 
search shall be subject to itemization or sub- 
stantiation prior to payment, without re- 
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gard to the limitations of other laws relating 
to the expenditure of public funds and ac- 
counting therefor. 


“PATENT RIGHTS 

“Sec. 12. (a) Each contract or other ar- 
rangement executed pursuant to this Act 
which relates to scientific research shall con- 
tain provisions governing the disposition of 
inventions produced thereunder in a man- 
ner calculated to protect the public interest 
and the equities of the individual or organ- 
ization with which the contract or other ar- 
rangement is executed: Provided, however, 
That nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to authorize the Foundation to enter into 
any contractual or other arrangement incon- 
sistent with any provision of law affecting 
the issuance or use of patents. 

“(b) No officer or employee of the Founda- 
tion shall acquire, retain, or transfer any 
rights, under the patent laws of the United 
States or otherwise, in any invention which 
he may make or produce in connection with 
performing his assigned activities and which 
is directly related to the subject matter 
thereof: Provided, however, That this sub- 
section shall not be construed to prevent any 
Officer or employee of the Foundation from 
executing any application for patent on any 
such invention for the purpose of assigning 
the same to the Government or its nominee 
in accordance with such rules and regula- 
tions as the Director may establish. 


“INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION AND COORDINA- 
TION WITH FOREIGN POLICY 


“Szc. 13. (a) The Foundation is hereby au- 
thorized to cooperate in any international 
scientific research activities consistent with 
the purposes of this Act and to expend for 
such international scientific research activi- 
ties such sums within the limit of appropri- 
ated funds as the Foundation may deem de- 
sirable. The Director, with the approval of 
the Board, may defray the expenses of repre- 
sentatives of Government agencies and other 
organizations and of individual scientists to 
accredited international scientific congresses 
and meetings whenever he deems it necessary 
in the promotion of the objectives of this 
Act. 

“(b) (1) The authority to enter into con- 
tracts or other arrangements with organiza- 
tions or individuals in foreign countries and 
with agencies of foreign countries, as pro- 
vided in section 11 (c), and the authority to 
cooperate in international scientific research 
activities as provided in subsection (a) of 
this section, shall be exercised only with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, to the end 
that such authority shall be exercised in such 
manner as is consistent with the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States. 

“(2) If, in the exercise of the authority re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
negotiation with foreign countries or agen- 
cies thereof becomes necessary, such negotia- 
tion shall be carried on by the Secretary of 
State in consultation with the Director. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 14. (a) The Director shall, in accord- 
ance with such policies as the Board shall 
from time to time prescribe, appoint and fix 
the compensation of such personnel as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. Such appointments shall be made 
and such compensation shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and regulations and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949: Provided, That the Di- 
rector may, in accordance with such policies 
as the Board shall from time to time pre- 
scribe, employ such technical and profes- 
sional personnel and fix their compensation 
without regard to such laws, as he may deem 
necessary for the discharge of the responsi- 
bilities of the Foundation under this Act. 
The Deputy Director hereinafter provided 
for, and the members of the divisional com- 
mittees and special commisisons, shall be ap- 
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pointed without regard to civil-service laws 
or regulations. Neither the Director nor the 
Deputy Director shall engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment than that 
of serving as such Director or Deputy Direc- 
tor, as the case may be; nor shall the Direc- 
tor or Deputy Director, except with the ap- 
proval of the Board, hold any office in, or act 
in any capacity for, any organization, agency, 
or institution with which the Foundation 
makes any contract or other arrangement 
under this Act. 

“(b) The Director may appoint, with the 
approval of the Board, a Deputy Director 
who shall perform such functions as the Di- 
rector, with the approval of the Board, may 
prescribe and shall be Acting Director during 
the absence or disability of the Director or 
in the event of a vacancy in the Office of 
the Director. 

“(c) The Foundation shall not, itself, op- 
erate any laboratories or pilot plants. 

“(d) The members of the Board, and the 


members of each divisional Committee, or 


special commission, shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $25 for each day engaged 
in the business of the Foundation pursuant 
to authorization of the Foundation, and shall 
be allowed travel expenses as authorized by 
section 5 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 
S. C. 73b-2). 

“(e) Persons holding other offices in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
may serve as members of the divisional com- 
mittees and special commissions, but they 
shall not receive remuneration for their serv- 
ices as such members during any period for 
which they receive compensation for their 
services in such other offices. 

“(f) Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Board, of a divisional committee, 
or of a special commission shall not be 
considered as service bringing him within the 
provisions of section 281, 283, or 284 of title 
18 of the United States Code or section 190 
of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. sec. 99), 
unless the act of such individual, which by 
such section is made unlawful when per- 
formed by an individual referred to in such 
section, is with to any particular 
matter which directly involves the Founda- 
tion or in which the Foundation is directly 
interested. 

“(g) In making contracts or other arrange- 
ments for scientific research, the Foundation 
shall utilize appropriations available there- 
for in such manner as will in its discretion 
best realize the objectives of (1) having the 
work performed by organizations, agencies, 
and institutions, or individuals in the United 
States or foreign countries, including Gov- 
ernment agencies of the United States and 
of foreign countries, qualified by and 
experience to achieve the results desired, (2) 
strengthening the research staff of organi- 
zations, particularly nonprofit organizations, 
in the States, Territories, possessions, and 
the District of Columbia, (3) aiding insti- 
tutions, agencies, or organizations which, if 
aided, will advance basic research, and (4) 
encouraging independent basic research by 
individuals. 

“(h) Funds available to any department 
or agency of the Government for scientific 
or technical research, or the provision of fa- 
cilities therefor, shall be available for trans- 
fer, with the approval of the head of the 
department or agency involved, in whole or 
in part, to the Foundation for such use as 
is consistent with the purposes for which 
such funds were provided, and funds so 
transferred shall be expendable by the 
Foundation for the purposes for which the 
transfer was made, and, until such time as 
an appropriation is made available directly 
to the Foundation, for general administra- 
tive expenses of the Foundation without re- 
gard to limitations otherwise applicable to 
such funds. 

“(i) The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel shall be transferred 
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from the United States Employment Service 
to the Foundation, together with such rec- 
ords and property as have been utilized or 
are available for use in the administration 
of such roster as may be determined by the 
President. The transfer provided for in this 
subsection shall take effect at such time or 
times as the President shall direct. 
“SECURITY PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 15. (a) The Foundation shall not 
support any research or development activ- 
ity in the field of nuclear energy, nor shall 
it exercise any authority pursuant to section 
11 (e) in respect to that field, without first 
having obtained the concurrence of the 
Atomic Energy Commission that such activ- 
ity will not adversely affect the common 
defense and security. To the extent that 
such activity involves restricted data as de- 
fined in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 the 
provisions of that Act regarding the control 
of the dissemination of restricted data and 
the security clearance of those individuals 
to be given access to restricted data shall be 
applicable. Nothing in this Act shall super- 
sede or modify any provision of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. 

“(b) (1) In the case of scientific or tech- 
nical research activities under this Act in 
connection with matters relating to the 
national defense, with respect to which 
funds have been transferred to the Founda- 
tion from the Department of Defense in 
accordance with the provisions of section 14 
(h) of this Act, the Secretary of Defense 
shall establish such security requirements 
and safeguards, including restrictions with 
respect to access to information and prop- 
erty, as he deems necessary. 

“(2) In the case of scientific research ac- 
tivities under this Act in connection With 
matters relating to the national defense 
other than research activities referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Foun- 
dation shall establish such security require- 
ments and safeguards, including restrictions 
with to access to information and 
property, as it deems necessary. 

“(3) Any agency of the Government exer- 
cising investigatory functions is hereby au- 
thorized to make such investigations and re- 
ports as may be requested by the Foundation 
in connection with the enforcement of se- 
curity requirements and safeguards, includ- 
ing restrictions with respect to access to in- 
formation and property, established under 
paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsection. 

“(c) No employee of the Foundation shall 
be permitted to have access to information 
or property with respect to which access re- 
strictions have been established under sub- 
section (b) (1) or (2) until the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation shall have made an 
investigation into the character, associations, 
and loyalty of such individual and shall have 
reported the findings of said investigation to 
the Foundation, and the Foundation shall 
have determined that permitting such indi- 
vidual to have access to such information 
or property will not endanger the common 
defense and security. 

(d) No part of any funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available for expenditure by 
the Foundation under authority of this Act 
shall be used to make payments under any 
scholarship or fellowship to any individual 
unless such individual (1) has executed and 
filed with the Foundation an affidavit that 
he does not believe in, and is not a member 
of and does not support any organization 
that believes in or teaches, the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force or 
violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods, and (2) has taken and subscribed 
to an oath or affirmation in the following 
form: ‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America and will support 
and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States against all its enemies, foreign 
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and domestic.’. The provisions of section 
1001 of title 18, United States Code, shall be 
applicable with respect to such affidavits. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Src. 16. (a) To enable the Foundation to 
carry out its powers and duties, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the Foun- 
dation, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, not to exceed 8500, 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
and not to exceed $15,000,000 for each fiscal 
year thereafter. 

“(b) Appropriations made pursuant to the 
authority provided in subsection (a) of this 
section shall remain available for obligation, 
for expenditure, or for obligation and expen- 
diture, for such period or periods as may be 
specified in the Acts making such appropria- 
tions.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

J. Percy PRIEST, 

ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 

Gro. HowarpD WILSON, 

CARL HINSHAW, 

JosEePH P. O'HARA, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ELBERT D. THOMAS, 

James E. MURRAY, 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 

ROBERT A. Tart, 

H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 247) to promote the progress of 
science; to advance the national health, pros- 
perity, and welfare; to secure the national 
defense; and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The House amendment was passed in lieu 
of all of the Senate bill after the enacting 
clause. The accompanying conference report 
recommends the adoption of a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. 

The substitute agreed to in conference fol- 
lows in general the pattern of the House 
amendment, including the organizational 
structure providing for a Foundation consist- 
ing of a Board and a Director. 

The differences between the House amend- 
ment and the conference substitute are ex- 
plained below, except for minor clerical, clar- 
ifying, and conforming changes. 


FOUNDATION'S REPORT TO PRESIDENT AND 
CONGRESS 


By section 3 (c) of the conference substi- 
tute the Foundation is required to make an 
annual report to the President for submission 
to the Congress, summarizing the activities 
of the Foundation and making such recom- 
mendations as it may deem appropriate. 
This subsection is the same as it appeared in 
the House amendment, except that there is 
included a requirement that the Founda- 
tion’s report shall contain the mincrity views 
and recommendations, if any, of members of 
the Board. 


DIRECTOR CF THE FOUNDATION 


Section 5 of the House amendment con- 
tained the following sentence: “There shall 
be a Director of the Foundation who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the a vice and consent of the Senate, after 
receiving recommendations from the Board.” 
In this sentence, the words “after receiv- 
ing recommendations from the Board” re- 
placed the words “after the members of the 
Foundation have been appointed and quali- 
fied” which were contained in the same sen- 
tence in the Senate bill. In lieu of this 
sentence the conference substitute contains 
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th? following two sentences: There shall 
bo a Director of the Foundation who shall 
be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Board may make recommendations to the 
President with respect to the appointment 
of the Director, and the Director shall not 
be appointed until the Board has had an 
opportunity to make such recommenda- 
tions.” 

Section 5 (b) of the conference substi- 
tute, relating to the powers and duties of 
the Director, is the same provision contained 
in the House amendment except thai it has 
been modified to make it clear that in each 
instance where the Director takes any final 
action under section 10 or 11 (c) the Board 
must review and specifically approve the ac- 
tion proposed to be taken. It is the view 
of the conference committee that this re- 
quirement makes more certain than other- 
wise might be the case that, in conformity 


with section 3 (b), contracts or other ar- 


rangements made under section 11 (c) for 
carrying on basic scientific research activi- 
ties will not be unduly concentrated in a 
few organizations or institutions or in a 
limited area of the Nation. 


POWERS TO CREATE AN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND OTHER COMMITTEES 


The Senate bill, in section 4 (e), author- 
ized the Foundation to appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee from among its members, and 
to appoint from among its members or other- 
wise such other committees as it deemed 
necessary, and to assign to such Executive 
Committee or other committees such powers 
and functions as it deemed appropriate for 
the purposes of the act. 

The House amendment, in section 6, cre- 
ated an Executive Committee and provided 
that, in addition to the powers and duties 
specifically vested in it by the act, the Execu- 
tive Committee “shall exercise such powers 
and duties as may be delegated to it by the 
Board.” The House amendment granted no 
authority, similar to that granted by the 
Senate bill, for the creation of other com- 
mittees. Section 6 of the House amendment 
also contained specific provisions as to the 
membership of the Executive Committee, the 
terms of office of members, a requirement 
that members should be representative of 
diverse interests and be chosen so as to pro- 
vide representation so far as practicable for 
all areas of the Nation, and contained a pro- 
vision as to the making by the Executive 
Committee of an annual report by the Board. 

Section 6 of the conference substitute com- 
bines the Senate and Houso provisions above 
referred to as follows: 

(1) It grants to the Board the authority 
to create an Executive Committee and to 
assign to the Executive Committee such 
powers and functions as may be deemed ap- 
propriate, except that it is provided that the 
Board may not assign to the Executive Com- 
mittee the function of establishing policies, 
or the function of review and approval (ex- 
cept review and approval of minor modifica- 
tions of contracts or other arrangements 
previously approved by the Board), to be 
exercised by the Board in accordance with 
section 5 (b). 

(2) The section further provides that if 
an Executive Committee is established by the 
Board it shall consist of nine members of the 
Board elected by the Board, and of the Di- 
rector as a nonvoting ex officio member; and 
it contains provisions, similar in general to 
those contained in the House amendment, as 
to terms of office, representation of diverse 
interests, and the making of an annual report 
to the Board. 

(3) It authorizes the Board to appoint 
from among its members or otherwise such 
committees as the Board deems necessary, 
and authorizes the Board to assign to such 
committees such survey and advisory func- 
tions as the Board deems appropriate. 
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CONTRACTS OR ARRANGEMENTS FOR RESEARCH 
RELATING TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment (sec. 4 (a) (3) of the Senate 
bill and sec. 3 (a) (3) of the House amend- 
ment) the Foundation was authorized and 
directed, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to initiate and support sci- 
entific research in connection with matters 
relating to the national defense by maxing 
contracts or other arrangements (including 
grants, loans, and other forms of assistance) 
for the conduct of such scientific research. 
Section 10 (c) of the Senate bill authorized 
the Foundation to enter into contracts or 
other arrangements, or modifications there- 
of, for the carrying on, by organizations or 
individuals in the United States and foreign 
countries, including other Government 
agencies of the United States and of foreign 
countries, of such basic scientific research 
activities as the Foundaticn deemed neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the act. 
In this section no reference was made to 
contracts or arrangements for scientific re- 
search in connection with matters relating 
to the national cefense. Section 11 (c) of 
the House amendment contained an au- 
thorization similar to that contained in sec- 
tion 10 (c) of the Senate bill, but also au- 
thorized the Foundation to enter into con- 
tracts or other arrangements, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense, for the 
carrying on of scientific research activities 
in connection with matters relating to the 
national defense. 

Both section 10 (c) of the Senate bill and 
section 11 (c) of the House amendment au- 
tLorized the Foundation to enter into con- 
tracts or other arrangements or modifica- 
tions thereof, without legal consideration, 
without performance or other bonds, and 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

In the conference substitute section 3 (a) 
(3) is a modification of section 4 (a) (3) 
of the Senate bill and section 3 (a) (3) of 
the House amendment, and reads as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
and directed 

* . a . s 


“(3) at the request of the Secretary of De- 
fense, to initiate and support specific scien- 
tific research activities in connection with 
matters relating to the national defense by 
making contracts or other arrangements (in- 
cluding grants, loans, and other forms of 
assistance) for the conduct of such scientific 
research;” 

Section 11 (c) of the conference substitute 
is a modification of section 10 (c) of the 
Senate bill and section 11 (c) of the House 
amendment, and reads as follows: 

“Sec, 11. The Foundation shall have the 
* * authority“ 

+ s ` . * . 

“(c) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements, or modifications thereof, for the 
carrying on, by organizations or individuals 
in the United States and foreign countries, 
including other Government agencies of the 
United States and of foreign countries, of 
such basic scientific research activities as 
the Foundation deems necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, and, at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, specific 
scientific research activities in connection 
with matters relating to the national defense, 
and, when deemed appropriate by the Foun- 
dation, such contracts or other arrange- 
ments, or modifications thereof, may be en- 
tered into without legal consideration, with- 
out performance or other bonds, and without 
one to section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes:” 

The fact that under the conference sub- 
stitute the Foundation is authorized, at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, to en- 
gage in specific scientific research activities 
relating to the national defense (research 
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which may be basic or applied in character) 
does not place a limitation on the authority 
of the Foundation to engage in basic scien- 
tific research. 


SECURITY PROVISIONS 


In the conference substitute the provisions 
with respect to security safeguards have been 
brought together in section 15. 

This section has been given very full and 
careful consideration, in consultation with 
representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Department of Defense. 

The objective of the conferees has been to 
provide for full and adequat» security safe- 
guards, while at the same time meeting cer- 
tain points raised by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Secretary of Defense with respect 
to two provisions contained in the House 
amendment. It is believed that this objec- 
tive has been successfully accomplished. 

The following explanation of section 15 
points out how it differs from the security 
provisions contained in the Senate bill and 
the House amendment. 

Subsection (a): This subsection, relating 
to research in the field of nuclear energy, is 
identical with subsection 14 (k) of the Senate 
bill and subsection 14 (j) of the House 
amendment, except that a new sentence, 
shown in italic type in the subsection as 
reproduced below, has been added: 

“(a) The Foundation shall not support any 
research or development activity in the field 
of nuclear energy, nor shall it exercise any 
authority pursuant to section 11 (e) in re- 
spect to that field, without first having ob- 
tained the concurrence of the Atomic Energy 
Commission that such activity will not ad- 
versely affect the common defense and se- 
curity. To the extent that such activity in- 
volves restricted data as defined in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 the provisions of that Act 
regarding the control of the dissemination of 
restricted data and the security clearance of 
those individuals to be given access to re- 
stricted data shall be applicable. Nothing in 
this act shall supersede or modify any pro- 
vision of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

The committee of conference is satisfied 
that this subsection is entirely adequate to 
give full security protection in connection 
with any activity of the Foundation in the 
field of nuclear energy involving restricted 
data. The provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 (including penalties) will be 
fully applicable with respect to any such 
activity and to those individuals who are 
engaged in it. With respect to this subsec- 
tion, Acting Chairman Sumner T. Pike, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in a letter 
dated April 12, 1950, addressed to the chair- 
man of the committee of conference, made 
the following statement with particular ref- 
erence to the new sentence which has been 
included in this subsection: 

“It is the purpose of this language to make 
explicit that which is implicit in section 14 
(j) as presently drafted with particular em- 
phasis placed on those security provisions of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 which would 
be applicable to certain activities of the 
Foundation in the field of nuclear energy. 
The effect of this section together with the 
suggested additional language is to make it 
clear that all those who receive restricted 
data (as defined in the Atomic Energy Act) 
through work with the Science Foundation 
shall be investigated by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation as to character, associations, 
and loyalty and shall be cleared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission.” 

Subsections (b), (c), and (d): These sub- 
sections are included in section 15 of the 
conference substitute in lieu of subsection 
10 (b) of the House amendment; subsection 
14 (1) of the Senate bill and subsection 14 
(k) of the House amendment; and subsec- 
tions 14 (1) and (m) of the House amend- 
ment, 
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Subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 15 
of the conference substitute are as follows: 

“(b) (1) In the case of scientific or tech- 
nical research activities under this Act in 
connection with matters relating to the na- 
tional defense, with respect to which funds 
have been transferred to the Foundation from 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with the provisions of section 14 (h) of this 
Act, the Secretary of Defense shall establish 
such security requirements and safeguards, 
including restrictions with respect to access 
to information and property, as he deems 
necessary. 

“(2) In the case of scientific research ac- 
tivities under this Act in connection with 
matters relating to the national defense 
other than researc} activities referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Foun- 
dation shall establish such security require- 
ments and safeguards, including restrictions 
with respect to access to information and 
property, as it deems necessary. 

(3) Any agency of the Government exer- 
cising investigatory functions is hereby au- 
thorized to make such investigations and 
reports as may be requested by the Founda- 
tion in connection with the enforcement of 
security requirements and safeguards, in- 
cluding restrictions with respect to access to 
information and property, established under 
paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsection. 

“(c) No employee of the Foundation shall 
be permitted to have access to information 
or property with respect to which access 
restrictions have been established under sub- 
section (b) (1) or (2) until the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation shall have made an 
investigation into the character, associa- 
tions, and loyalty of such individual and 
shall have reported the findings of said in- 
vestigation to the Foundation, and the Foun- 
dation shall have determined that permit- 
ing such individual to have access to such 
information or property will not endanger 
the common defense and security. id 

“(d) No part of any funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available for expenditure 
by the Foundation under authority of this 
Act shall be used to make payments under 
any scholarship or fellowship to any individ- 
ual unless such individual (1) has executed 
and filed with the Foundation an affidavit 
that he does not believe in, and is not a mem- 
ber of and does not support any organiza- 
tion that believes in or teaches, the over- 
throw of the United States Government by 
force or violence or- by any illegal or uncon- 
stitutional methods, and (2) has taken and 
subscribed to an oath or affirmation in the 
following form: ‘I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the United States of America 
and will support and defend the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States against 
all its enemies, foreign and domestic.’ The 
provisions of section 1001 of title 18, United 
States Code, shall be applicable with respect 
to such affidavits.” 

Subsection (d) is the same as section 10 
(b) of the House amendment, except that it 
contains an additional requirement that be- 
fore funds may be paid to an individual un- 
der a scholarship or fellowship such individ- 
ual must subscribe to the following oath or 
affirmation: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America and will support 
and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States against all its enemies, foreign 
and domestic.” 

Section 1001 of title 18, the penalties of 
which are by subsection (d) made applicable 
with respect to false affidavits executed un- 
der that subsection, applies only in the case 
of violations knowingly and willfully com- 
mitted. 

Subsection (b) is a modification of sub- 
section 14 (1) of the Senate bill and sub- 
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section 14 (k) of the House amendment and 
requires the establishment of such security 
requirements and safeguards, including re- 
strictions with respect to access to informa- 
tion and property, as may be deemed neces- 
sary In connection with research activities 
under the act in connection with matters 
relating to the national defense. Such re- 
quirements and safeguards will be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense in the 
case of research carried on with funds trans- 
ferred from the Department of Defense, and 
by the Foundation in the case of research 
carried on with other funds. 

Subsections 14 (1) and (m) of the House 
amendment (quoted in full below at the be- 
ginning of the letter from the Department 
of Justice) required a specified investigation 
and report to be made by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation with regard to any indi- 
vidual before he could be employed by the 
Foundation or awarded a scholarship, or, in 
the case of a national of a foreign country, 
before he could become associated with the 
Foundation in any capacity. 

Serious objections have been made to these 
provisions of the House amendment by the 
Department of Justice and the Secretary of 
Defense. These objections are based on rea- 
sons which may be summarized as follows: 

(1) If enacted, section 14 (1) would require 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation not only 
to investigate employees of the Foundation 
and applicants for scholarships but to evalu- 
ate the information collected through its in- 
vestigation. This requirement would seri- 
ously impair the efficiency and reputation of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation as an 
investigating agency. 

(2) Section 14 (1) would preclude employ- 
ment of, or awarding of scholarships to, per- 
sons who at any time have been members of 
so-called “front organizations” regardless of 
Whether such persons withdrew from such 
organizations when they first suspected their 
subversive character. To deny to such per- 
sons an opportunity to prove that their mem- 
bership was innocent would unjustly penalize 
many completely loyal Americans who inno- 
cently joined such organizations, and the 
denial of such opportunity would be incon- 
sistent with American concepts of justice and 
fairness. 

(3) Section 14 (m) would require investi- 
gations to be carried on by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation of foreign nationals in 
foreign countries. This requirement would 
be impractical since the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation does not have facilities for 
conducting investigations abroad. 

The objections of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Secretary of Defense were set 
forth in identical letters to Senator ELBERT 
D. Tuomas, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public welfare and chair- 
man of the committee of conference, and to 
Hon. ROBERT CROSSER, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the letter to Mr. Crosser being as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, March 6, 1950. 
Hon. ROBERT CROSSER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: The legislation to 
establish the National Science Foundation 
(S. 247 and H. R. 4846) has been amended 
within the past few days in a manner which 
has caused me deep concern. I refer to two 
amendments added by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to S. 247. The first of these 
amendments reads as follows: 

“(1) No person shall be employed by the 
Foundation and no scholarship awarded to 
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any person by the Foundation unless and 
until the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
shall have investigated the loyalty of such 
person and reported to the Foundation such 
person is loyal to the United States, believes 
in our system of government, and is not and 
has not at any time been a member of any 
organization declared subversive by the At- 
torney General or any organization that 
teaches or advocates the overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence.” 

The second amendment provides: 

“(m) No person a national of a foreign 
country shall be associated with the Founda- 
tion in any capacity whatsoever unless and 
until the Federal Bureau of Investigation, in- 
dependent of any investigation made by the 
government of such person, shall have in- 
vestigated such person and reported to the 
Foundation that such person is not and has 
not at any time been a member of any organ- 
ization that teaches or advocates the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence.“ 

I, of course, am firmly of the belief that 
disloyal persons should not be in the employ 
of the National Science Foundation. The 
amendments, however, go beyond this. 
Should they be enacted into law they would 
not only effect an extremely radical and un- 
desirable change in the basic responsibili- 
ties and functions of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation but also, in my opinion, they 
would bring about a departure from Ameri- 
can concepts of justice and democratic gov- 
ernment, 

The Bureau is at the present time solely an 
investigative and fact-gathering agency; it 
does not evaluate or make recommendations 
with reference to the information it collects 
through its investigations, In loyalty in- 
vestigations, as in others, the Bureau sub- 
mits the information it has obtained through 
investigation for the consideration of the 
employing agency and for such determina- 
tions by that agency as may be required. 
The fine reputation which I believe the Bu- 
reau enjoys today as an impartial investiga- 
tive agency results in large part because it 
has carefully restricted its activities to the 
making of investigations. Indeed, while the 
Bureau's expertness and high qualifications 
in this field would be challenged by no one, 
it is not equipped to go beyond the field of 
investigation and into that of making the 
determinations called for by the amend- 
ments. If the Bureau were called upon to 
perform the functions required by the 
amendments, its efficiency and good reputa- 
tion as an investigative agency would be se- 
riously impaired. 

The enactment of either of the amend- 
ments mentioned above would remove the 
Bureau from its position as an impartial fact- 
gathering organization and impose upon it 
the responsibility for making decisions con- 
cerning the loyalty of individuals under con- 
sideration by the National Science Founda- 
tion for employment or for a fellowship under 
the act. To place the Bureau in the posi- 
tion of an evaluating agency regarding the 
loyalty of persons affected by this legislation 
is fraught with peril, not only to the Bureau 
itself, but also to the country at large. In 
the opinion of the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, with which I agree, 
such legislation would constitute a clear de- 
parture from accepted fundamental theories 
of American government and lay a founda- 
tion for criticism of the Bureau as a state 
police organization, 

It is also to be noted that the amend- 
ments, in precluding the employment of, or 
the awarding of a scholarship to, any person 
who has “at any time been a member of” any 
subversive organization seeks to deny to the 
Foundation the services of many Americans 
of unquestionable loyalty to the United 
States and its form of government who inno- 
cently joined a so-called “front” organization 
with the highest motives and who withdrew 
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their membership from such organization 
upon their first suspicion of its subversive 
character. 

It is characteristic of many “front” organ- 
izations that their purported purposes and 
programs are designed to appeal to loyal 
Americans and frequently it is behind a 
screen of respectability, loyalty, and even pa- 
triotism that subversive activities are carried 
on, often by only a few disloyal persons. In 
other instances a small minority subvert an 
organization of previously good purposes and 
having many members of unquestionable loy- 
alty to the United States. This amendment 
would unjustly penalize many completely 
loyal Americans who innocently joined such 
organizations and would, in some measure, 
tend to defeat the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of the act. 

The amendments also overlooked the fact 
that under the employee loyalty program, 
membership in an organization on the Attor- 
ney General's list is regarded as merely one 
piece of evidence pointing to possible dis- 
loyalty. The loyalty program enables an 
employee who is a member of a listed or- 
ganization to respond to charges against 
him and to show that his membership is in- 
nocent and does not refléct upon his loyalty, 
This opportunity to defend oneself in a man- 
ner consistent with American concepts of 
justice and fairness is lacKing from the 
amendments. 

It is also to be noted, with regard to the 
second amendment above quoted, that a 
very practical difficulty exists with respect 
to the proposed investigation of foreign na- 
tionals by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in that the Bureau does not have facili- 
ties for conducting investigations abroad. 

For the reasons above stated, I request 
and hope that you will make every effort 
to eliminate the amendments in question 
before final enactment of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1949, thus leaving 
investigations of the personnel of this 
agency to be conducted on the same basis 
as investigations of personnel of other non- 
sensitive agencies. _ 

I am authorized to state that this letter 
also reflects the views of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this recommendation. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEYTON FORD, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General. 


In reaching agreement on the provisions 
of section 15 the committee of conference 
has retained the purposes of subsections 14 
(1) and (m) of the House amendment so 
far as it has been practicable to do so, but 
great weight has necessarily been given to 
the strongly expressed views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The text of section 15 has been examined 
by representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and on April 25, 1950, the Honorable 
Peyton Ford, Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, sent a joint letter to the chairman and 
vice chairman of the committee of confer- 
ence in which he stated: 

“The Department of Justice would have 
no objection to the proposed new section 
16.” 

The committee of conference is convinced 
that the provisions of section 15 are ade- 
quate with regard to the loyalty investi- 
gation of individuals who will become em- 
ployees of the Foundation or holders of 
scholarships or fellowships, or who will 
be associated with the Foundation in any 
way. 

A draft of the proposed section 15 was 
submitted to the Department of Defense, 
and a letter regarding it was addressed to the 
chairman of the committee of conference 
on April 24, 1950, by Mr. William Webster, 
Chairman of the Research and Development 
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Board of the Department. The letter states 
in part as follows: 

“This draft has been examined with care, 
for the Department of Defense has long been 
strongly in favor of the establishment of a 
National Science Foundation. The proposed 
security provision seems to strike a proper 
balance between two objectives. It recog- 
nizes, one, the need to protect research and 
development related to the national defense 
according to the possible damage which 
could result from the disclosure to a poten- 
tial enemy of information concerning it and, 
two, the need that scientific research, par- 
ticularly basic research, be open in order to 
achieve maximum progress. 

“It is our understanding that the National 
Science Foundation would deal principally 
with basic research and other matters of a 
nonclassified nature and that the authoriza- 
tion for it to engage in applied research in 
connection with matters relating to the na- 
tional defense is designed primarily to en- 
able the Foundation to assist the military 
effort in a small number of cases or in the 
event of an emergency. It does not appear 
that the volume of such work relating to the 
national defense will be significant, particu- 
larly classified work of that type. In view 
of the limitation on appropriations author- 
ized for the Foundation, it may be expected 
that the bulk of such work would be carried 
on by funds transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In cases of this type, au- 
thority is provided to the Department by 
the proposed subsection (b) (1) to ensure 
that adequate security precautions are taken 
wherever necessary. It is assumed that the 
subsection would authorize controls relating 
to any person who might have access to 
classified information including fellows and 
employees of the Foundation and its con- 
tractors. The caliber of men who will con- 
stitute the Foundation—appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate— 
should provide assurance that the Founda- 
tion would take adequate precautions with 
respect to research supported by it and re- 
lated to the national defense, if there be any. 
Furthermore, it is noted that all employees 
of the Foundation must be fully investigated 
and cleared before being given access to any 
classified information. 

“I understand that subsection (a) of the 
proposed security provisions has been ap- 
proved by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
It appears that the principles involved in 
the proposed provisions and the provisions 
themselves will be satisfactory, particularly 
in view of the assurance above-mentioned 
that the Department of Defense would es- 
tablish requirements covering the security of 
all research work supported with its funds. 
This letter has been coordinated among the 
departments and agencies of the Department 
of Defense in accordance with procedures 
established by the Secretary of Defense. 
Shortness of time, however, has prevented 
submission of it to the Bureau of the Budget 
for clearance,” 

It has already been pointed out in the ex- 
planation of subsection (a) that full inves- 
tigation by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion will be required, under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, before individuals are 
permitted to have access to restricted data 
as defined in that act, 

Subsection (c) provides that no employee 
of the Foundation shall be permitted to 
have access to information or property with 
respect to which access restrictions are es- 
tablished under subsection (b) (1) or (2), 
with respect to research related to the na- 
tional defense, until the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation shall have made an investi- 
gation into the character, associations, and 
loyalty of such individual and shall have 
reported its findings to the Foundation, and 
the Foundation shall have determined that 
permitting such individual to have access to 
tuch information or property will not en- 
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danger the common defense and security. 
The investigation thus required is the same 
as that required under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. Since the members of the 
Board and the Director will not be employees 
of the Foundation, but officers appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, subsection (c) will 
not apply to them. 

Under subsection (b) the security safe- 
guards to be established by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Foundation in connection 
with research activities of the Foundation 
related to the national defense may provide 
for such investigations of scholarship and 
fellowship holders, employees of contractors, 
and others, as may be deemed necessary. 

In order that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and any other appropriate agency of the 
Government will have authority to make the 
investigations provided for pursuant to sub- 
section (b), a paragraph (3) has been in- 
cluded specifically authorizing any agency 
of the Government exercising investigatory 
functions to make such investigations and 
reports as may be requested by the Founda- 
tion. Nothing in section 15 of the confer- 
ence substitute is intended in any way to 
alter the present authority of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in matters dealing 
with internal security. 

The provisions of subsection (b) are con- 
sistent with the method of imposing and 
enforcing security saf guards which is pres- 
ently in effect with respect to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In the case of that De- 
partment, it is left to its judgment to de- 
termine the instances in which to require 
investigations of individuals before they are 
permitted to have access to classified matters 
and, depending on the degree of secrecy in- 
volved, the nature and extent of the investi- 
gation to be made of particular individuals. 

As indicated in the letter from the Chair- 
man of the Research and Development Board. 
the Foundation’s activities will be almost 
exclusively in basic research. Basic research 
generally does not involve security problems. 
It is confidently anticipated that only a very 
small part of its activities will be concerned 
with research on matters related to restricted 
data in the field of nuclear energy or re- 
lated to the national defense—the two fields 
in which problems of security may be in- 
volved. It is the considered judgment of the 
committee of conference that to the very 
limited extent that activities of the Founda- 
tion will involve security problems, section 
15 of the conference substitute provides a 
sound and satisfactory method of dealing 
with those problems. 

It is unnecessary to include in this legis- 
lation special penal provisions with respect 
to violations of the security requirements 
and safeguards which will be in effect there- 
under. As already pointed out, the penalties 
provided by the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
(in sec. 10 thereof) will apply with respect 
to any activity involving restricted data in 
the field of research related to nuclear 
energy. These penalties are wholly ade- 
quate. In the field of research related to 
the national defense, the same penalties 
whica now apply to security matters con- 
cerning the Department of Defense will be 
applicable. These penalties are contained 
in title 18 of the United States Code, prin- 
cipally in chapter 37 thereof. Sections 793 
and 794 of that chapter are as follows: 


“§ 793. Gathering, transmitting or losing 
defense information. 


“Whoever, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation respecting the national defense 
with intent or reason to believe that the in- 
formation is to be used to the injury of the 
United States, or to the advantage of any 
foreign nation, goes upon, enters, flies over, 
or otherwise obtains information concerning 
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any vessel, aircraft, work of defense, navy 
yard, naval station, submarine base, fueling 
station, fort, battery, torpedo station, dock- 
yard, canal, railroad, arsenal, camp, factory, 
mine, telegraph, telephone, wireless, or sig- 
nal station, building, office, or other place 
connected with the national defense, owned 
or constructed, or in progress of construction 
by the United States or under the control of 
the United States, or of any of its officers, 
departments or agencies, or within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States, or 
any place in which any vessel, aircraft, arms, 
munitions, or other materials or instruments 
for use in time of war are being made, pre- 
pared, repaired, or stored, under any contract 
or agreement with the United States, or any 
department or agency thereof, or with any 
person on behalf of the United States, or 
otherwise on behalf of the United States, or 
any other prohibited place so designated by 
the President by proclamation in time of war 
or in case of national emergency in which 
anything for the use of the Army or Navy is 
being prepared or constructed or stored, in- 
formation as to which the President has de- 
termined would be prejudicial to the national 
defense; or 

“Whoever, for the purpose aforesaid, and 
with like intent or reason to believe, copies, 
takes, makes, or obtains, or attempts to copy, 
take, make, or obtain, any sketch, photo- 
graph, photographjc negative, blueprint, 
plan, map, model, instrument, appliance, 
document, writing, or note of anything con- 
nected with the national defense; or 

“Whoever, for the purpose aforesaid, re- 
ceives or obtains or agrees or attempts to re- 
ceive or obtain from any person, or from any 
source whatever, any document, writing, code 
book, signal book, sketch, photograph, pho- 
tographic negative, blueprint, plan, map, 
model, instrument, appliance, or note, of any- 
thing connected with the national defense, 
knowing or having reason to believe, at the 
time he receives or obtains, or agrees or at- 
tempts to receive or obtain it, that it has been 
or will be obtained, taken, made or disposed 
of by any person contrary to the provisions 
of this chapter; or 

“Whoever, lawfully or unlawfully having 
possession of, access to, control over, or being 
intrusted with any document, writing, code 
book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photo- 
graphic negative, blueprint, plan, map, mod- 
el, instrument, appliance, or note relating to 
the national defense, willfully communicates 
or transmits or attempts to communicate or 
transmit the same to any person not entitled 
to receive it, or willfully retains the same 


and fails to deliver it on demand to the officer _ 


or employee of the United States entitled to 
receive it; or 
“Whoever, being intrusted with or having 
lawful possession or control of any docu- 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, 
photograph, photographic negative, blue- 
print, plan, map, model, note, or information, 
relating to the national defense, through 
gross negligence permits the same to be re- 
moved from its proper place of custody or 
delivered to anyone in violation of his trust, 
or to be lost, stolen, abstracted, or destroyed— 
“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. 
“§ 794. Gathering or delivering defense in- 
formation to aid foreign government. 
„a) whoever, with intent or reason to be- 
lieve that it is to be used to the injury of 
the United States or to the advantage of a 
foreign nation, communicates, delivers, or 
transmits, or attempts to communicate, de- 
liver, or transmit, to any foreign govern- 
ment, or to any faction or party or military 
or naval force within a foreign country, 
whether recognized or unrecognized by the 
United States, or to any representative, offi- 
cer, agent, employee, subject, or citizen 
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thereof, either directly or indirectly, any 
document, writing, code book, signal book, 
sketch, photograph, photographic negative, 
blueprint, plan, map, model, note, instru- 
ment, appliance, or information relating to 
the national defense, shall be imprisoned 
not more than twenty years. 

“(b) Whoever violates subsection (a) in 
time of war shall be punished by death or by 
imprisonment for not more than thirty 
years. 

“(c) Whoever, in time of war, with intent 
that the same shall be communicated to the 
enemy, collects, records, publishes, or com- 
municates, or attempts to elicit any infor- 
mation with respect to the movement, num- 
bers, description, condition, or disposition 
of any of the armed forces, ships, aircraft, 
or war materials of the United States, or 
with respect to the plans or conduct, or sup- 
posed plans or conduct of any naval or mili- 
tary operations, or with respect to any works 
or measures undertaken for or connected 
with, or intended for the fortification or de- 
fense of any place, or any other information 
relating to the public defense, which might 
be useful to the enemy, shall be punished by 
death or by imprisonment for not more than 
thirty years. 

“(d) If Swo or more persons conspire to 
violate this section, and one or more of such 
persons do any act to effect the object of the 
conspiracy, each of the parties to such con- 
spiracy shall be subject to the punishment 
provided for the offense which is the object 
of such conspiracy.” 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF OTHER GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


Section 14 of the Senate bill contained the 
following subsection not contained in the 
House amendment: 

“(h) The activities of the Foundation 
shall be construed as supplementing and 
not superseding, curtailing, or limiting any 
of the functions or activities of other Gov- 
ernment agencies authorized to engage in 
scientific research or development.” 

This provision has not been included in 
the conference substitute. No such provi- 
sion seems needed to insure continuance of 
research which is or may be carried on by 
other Government agencies under specific 
statutory authority and the provision 
seemed so broad and inflexible in its terms 
that its inclusion might unduly interfere 
with the administrative coordination 
through the National Science Foundation of 
activities in the basic sciences being carried 
on by various Government agencies. 

Moreover, debate in the House over the 
striking out of a similar provision in the 
House bill as introduced made it clear that 
omission of the provision in no way implies 
that the Foundation is authorized to take 
over the research functions which have been 
granted other agencies by law or that the ex- 
ercise of those functions is to be curtailed. 
It was made especially clear in the debate 
that its omission would not result in any 
limitation or curtailment of the programs of 
research in the fields of medicine and related 
activities being carried on by the National 
Institutes of Health or other units of the 
United States Public Health Service. After 
discussion of the nature of the research being 
carried on by the Institutes or supported by 
them, the committee of conference agreed 
with this interpretation. 

TRANSFER OF NATIONAL ROSTER OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 

Section 14 (i) of the conference substitute 
relates to the transfer to the Foundation of 
the National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, which is now in the United 
States Employment Service. The provision 
is the same as in the House amendment, ex- 
cept that the President, rather than the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, will have 
the authority to determine the records and 
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property to be transferred with the roster and 
the time when the transfer shall take effect. 
This modification has been taken from the 
corresponding provision in the Senate bill, 

J. Percy PRIEST, 

ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 

Gro. Howarp WILSON, 

CARL HINSHAW, 

JOSEPH P. O'HARA, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PRIEST (interrupting the reading 
of the statement). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the statement be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
give us a complete explanation of just 
the differences between this bill as it is 
now and when it left the House. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman will at- 
tempt to do so to the best of his ability. 

Mr. RICH. Just so we know what it 
is. 
Mr. PRIEST. That is my intention. 
Tt is a rather long statement. I intend 
to explain the conference report. 

Mr. RICH. We may have some ques- 
tions about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman not agree that it might be wise 
to allow the Clerk to read the paragraph 
he has just begun, which has to do with 
security? 

Mr. PRIEST. Yes. I will withdraw 
the request until the Clerk has finished 
that paragraph. 

(The Clerk concluded reading the 
paragraph.) 

Mr. PRIEST (interrupting the reading 
of the statement). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the statement be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
that is brought in this morning on the 
National Science Foundation bill is a 
unanimous report. It is a report agreed 
to unanimously after a number of meet- 
ings of the committee on conference and 
following several conferences with the 
Atomie Energy Commission, the Military 
Establishment, and the Department of 
Justice. 

We believe that the bill we bring to you 
in the conference report is the best Sci- 
ence Foundation bill that has been pro- 
duced after 4 years of effort along this 
line. The conference report substan- 
tially is the bill as it passed the House. 
Before going into an explanation of some 
of the changes that might be important 
let me say that in practically all in- 
stances the Senate conferees accepted 
the House version of the bill. 

There was one rather important dif- 
ference on which there was an agreement 
in the form of a compromise. That was 
with reference to the executive commit- 
tee provided for the Foundation by the 
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enate bill and the House bill. In the 
Senate bill the executive committee was 
permissive. It simply made provision 
that the Board might appoint an execu- 
tive committee and assign to it certain 
powers and functions. 

The House committee reported a bill, 
and the House passed a bill, providing 
that the executive committee be man- 
datory, and then spelled out a pattern 
for the executive committee with refer- 
ence to the number of members, their 
terms of office, how they should be se- 
lected, and all other matters that usu- 
ally apply in such a case. 

In the conference it was agreed that 
the executive committee would be per- 
missive but that if the executive com- 
mittee should be appointed by the Board, 
then it should follow the pattern pre- 
viously set out in the House bill. That 
was about the only point in which the 
House bill did not prevail all the way 
with the exception of the security pro- 
visions, which constitute an entirely new 
section. You may recall that when the 
bill was before the House it had in it one 
security provision which was the require- 
ment that all applicants for fellowships 
and scholarships shall execute an afi- 
davit and place it on file. The Senate 
bill had no security provision whatso- 
ever. 

When we went into conference the 
first agreement was that we must have 
some security provision in the bill. In 
consideration of the bill on the floor of 
the House a number of amendments 
along that line had been offered, includ- 
ing the one offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmirH], one by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Fioop], and others. The conferees 
agreed immediately that we would have 
to have adequate security provisions 
when we brought the bill back to the re- 
spective Houses. 

Having made that agreement we then 
met for several conferences with our 
own staff and agreed in principle as to 
just what those provisions should be. 
Some of us engaged also in conferences 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, 
with the Military Establishment and the 
Department of Justice. We had as one 
of the conferees, of course, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HINSHAWI, 
who is also a member of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, and I want to ex- 
press here my very deep appreciation 
for the great help he gave us in that re- 
spect. So in the conference we have 
written a new security provision, as sec- 
tion 15. Just briefly I will explain in 
substance what the security provisions 
in the conference report are as we bring 
it to you today. 

We provide that the Foundation shall 
support no research in the field of 
atomic energy without the approval of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. If it 
does support such research, then all 
of the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, including all of the penal- 
ties in that act, shall apply in every re- 
spect just as they do in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. That takes care of that situa- 
tion very well, and as you will note by 
the letter from Mr. Sumner Pike set out 
in the report, the Atomic Energy Com- 
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mission is very well satisfied with that 
provision. 

The same situation applies with any 
research which the Foundation may 
support with reference to the Military 
Establishment. All of the laws apply as 
they apply now to any research that 
might be undertaken by any research 
agency for the national defense. 

Before going further with the security 
provisions, I want to point to one par- 
ticular change at this time. When the 
bill was on the floor a number of ques- 
tions were asked as to why the Founda- 
tion should support any research in- 
volving the national defense. That 
question came up a number of times. 
The provisions in the bill at that time 
were that after a consultation with the 
Secretary of Defense the Foundation 
may support certain specific research 
projects for the national defense. The 
more we studied this provision in con- 
ference the more we came to the con- 
clusion that the emphasis in the Na- 
tional Science Foundation should be on 
basic research. It was not intended to 
take over applied or technical research 
of the Military Establishment. How- 
ever, we wanted authority in the law in 
case of an emergency, for the Secretary 
of Defense to call on the Foundation for 
any specific research that might be nec- 
essary. 

The change that has been made in 
two places in the bill with reference to 
the participation of the Foundation in 
supporting research for the Military 
Establishment is that it may do so at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense. 

That, I think, is better language, and 
all of the conferees thought that it was 
better than to leave it as we had it “after 
consultation with.” 

Now, at the request of the Secretary 
of Defense the Foundation may support 
research projects relating to the National 
Defense. To proceed a bit further with 
the security provisions, we also provide 
that the Foundation may call upon any 
investigating agency of the Govern- 
ment, and that may be the FBI, it may 
be Central Intelligence, it may be any 


‘other agency that does investigating, for 


a report on individuals if those individ- 
uals in any way have access or may have 
access to the classified information in 
any field of research. We provide in 
the bill the requirement that all appli- 
cants for fellowships and scholarships 
shall file with the Foundation a loyalty 
affidavit. We added to that also the re- 
quirement that applicants take the oath 
of allegiance, which is substantially the 
same oath that Members of the House of 
Representatives take when they are 
sworn in, the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that a careful 
study of the security provisions now in 
the conference report will satisfy every- 
one that the conferees, even as the House 
was originally, were greatly interested in 
seeing that adequate, workable security 
provisions were included in the bill. We 
bring it here in a form that we believe 
contains adequate provisions all along 
the line from the standpoint of security, 
with adequate penalties, where a penalty 
may be necessary, 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The executive commit- 
tee that was set up is composed of mem- 


bers of the board of directors who will 


look after this organization, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is correct. 

Mr. RICH. The members of the 
board of directors, as it was set up, were 
each to be paid a pretty good salary. 
Will the executive committee receive 
additional compensation? 

Mr. PRIEST. May I state to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the 
members of the Board are not paid any 
salary, nor are the members of the ex- 
ecutive’ committee paid any salary. 
They would be allowed per diem expenses 
when engaged on work for the Founda- 
tion. The Director, the Assistant Di- 
rector, and what clerical staff may be 
necessary, are the only salaried employ- 
ees. 

Mr. RICH. That is different from the 
House bill then. 

Mr. PRIEST. No. I believe the 
gentleman is perhaps a little confused 
there. Neither bill ever contained any 
provision for salaries for the executive 
committee, or the board. 

Mr.RICH. Well, then, will this Board, 
as set up, cooperate and work with the 
various boards that are trying to make 
discoveries in colleges and other 
foundations? Are they going to work 
with them or are they going to work 
alone? 

Mr. PRIEST. It is still permissive in 
the bill, but assuming that an execu- 
tive committee is established within the 
Board, it simply will be a group of nine 
members of the Board who may be able 
to transact business a, little more expedi- 
tiously than would be the case if the 
entire Board had to act on all matters. 
The executive committee simply will 
carry out the program of the Founda- 
tion. The Board cannot delegate to the 
executive committee, however, the func- 
tion of making policies, nor can it dele- 
gate to the committee the authority to 
sign contracts and agreements until the 
Board has approved them, that is, the 
entire Board. The bill does provide that 
minor modifications of contracts may be 
approved by the executive committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my opinion that this conference report 
on the National Science Foundation bill 
which we bring here makes it a much 
better bill than either the House or the 
Senate version, because we have been able 
to utilize the suggestions made when the 
bill was on the floor of the House, with 
certain amendments offered, as a basis 
for genuine improvement. 

I should like to speak briefly in refer- 
ence to the security provisions, because 
when the bill left the House the security 
provisions were spread hither and yon 
throughout the bill. They now have 
been concentrated in one place, section 
15, where they are easily seen and under- 
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stood. There is no conflict in the bill 
at the present time in this respect as 
there was when the bill left the House. 

I have no intention of discussing this 
matter at great length, so will be glad 
to answer any questions. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the con- 
ference report contain the provision 
which was inserted by the House with 
respect to the $15,000,000 limitation? 

Mr. HINSHAW. The conference re- 
port contains the limitations as they left 
the House, yes, $15,000,000 as as ceiling 
for direct appropriations and $600,000 
for the first year, fiscal 1951. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman 
from Tennessee and aiso the gentleman 
from California will remember I opposed 
this bill on the floor of the House for 
certain reasons which I regarded as fun- 
damental and which I still believe are 
fundamental. I will say, however, that 
one of the things that disturbed me most 
in the House bill was that provision 
which would permit this foundation to 
engage in applied science and technical 
developments. If left in the law, that 
provision would actually give this foun- 
dation the right to go into every kind of 
research the Nation over, because any 
scientific research affecting the national 
defense goes right down to the farm. 
They could engage in research in the 
production of food or clothing or shoes, 
or almost anything. You have cured 
that, at least, by saying that they shall 
not do that unless the Secretary of De- 
fense asks them to do it. I hope the 
Secretary of Defense will make just as 
few requests as possible in that field so 
that this foundation, which apparently 
is going to be established, will be con- 
fined largely to basic research. 

Mr. HINSHAW. May I reply to my 
distinguished friend from New York by 
saying that the conferees on the part of 
the House had particularly and very 
clearly in mind the ideas which were 
expressed by the gentleman from New 
York when this bill was on the floor of 
the House, and we did our very best to 
bring in a conference report which would 
be pleasing to the gentleman from New 
York from the standpoint which he has 
just now expressed. We hope the gentle- 
man can now support the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, when it be- 
comes law, should go far toward elim- 
inating that lag in education and basic 
research which occurred by reason of so 
many of our most brilliant young stud- 
ents having been called into the armed 
services during the war. It should do 
much toward assisting in breaking 
through the present limits of knowledge 
by advancing the learning of new knowl- 
edge of the basic facts in nature. 

Mr. PRIEST, Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
when the bill was on the floor I op- 
posed it very largely on the same grounds 
so ably expressed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] in the de- 
bate. I offered the amendment which 
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was adopted unanimously by the House 
on the security provisions, having been 
disturbed by the lack of such provisions 
in the bill. I merely want to say that 
I think the conferees have given very 
careful, thorough, and adequate consid- 
eration to the language necessary to ac- 
complish the desires of the House on that 
occasion, because, if you recall, my 
amendment was adopted unanimously 
by the House. It was hastily drawn. It 
was subject to the objection that it re- 
quired the FBI to evaluate as well as se- 
sure the information. I am glad to be 
corrected in that respect. I think the 
language now adequately covers what I 
had in mind, and I am very happy that 
the conferees should have worked the 
matter out as carefully as they have. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I share 
with the gentleman his concern over the 
national security provision. The gentle- 
man will recall that in the interim be- 
tween the time the bill was reported out 
and before it reached the floor of the 
House the Fuchs case developed which 
caused everyone a great deal of concern. 
May I say to the gentleman I believe 
we spent more time on the security 
angle of this and I believe we did as fine 
a job as could be done in trying to draw 
up the strongest provisions possible deal- 
ing with our security. I might even go 
so far as to say that I believe the pro- 
visions as now carried in the bill ex- 
ceed even the original amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman. I assure the 
gentleman we have the strongest possible 
security provisions that we could pos- 
sibly draw up. 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O’Hara.] 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House is now in a position to complete 
legislation on the National Science 
Foundation bill. This bill I consider one 
of the greatest achievements of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, It means far 
more to the future welfare and security 
of our people than the average person 
realizes. 

The conference report should have the 
unanimous approval of this House. The 
bill represents five long years of effort. 
It should have been an accomplished fact 
years ago. The intervening years should 
have been utilized in effecting its pur- 
poses. However, it is now our duty to 
immediately pass the bill and after Presi- 
dential approval which I am sure it will 
receive, see that it is put into operation 
at the earliest possible moment. There 
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is no excuse for further delay. It is time 
for action. We cannot afford to put off 
this important matter any longer. 

It is plain to see that the present is 
a scientific age, and, whether the subject 
is considered from a military, health, or 
industrial standpoint, science will un- 
doubtedly play an important part in the 
future. The purpose of this bill is to de- 
velop fundamental or basic science. Its 
terms are broad enough to pursue re- 
search in every kind of scientific en- 
deavor. We need the knowledge that 
such study can be expected to develop. 
Iam confident that the results will prove 
not only highly beneficial to our own peo- 
ple but also to the people of the world. 

I am proud of the opportunity I have 
had to participate in the drawing of this 
important legislation. I am anxious to 
see the administration of the law con- 
ducted in a manner that will bring the 
beneficent results expected. No law no 
matter how good its purpose may be, can 
ever accomplish its fullest expectations 
unless there is a good administration of 
it. Iam certain that the President real- 
izes the importance of the law, and rec- 
ognizes the necessity of naming a di- 
rector and members of the board of the 
highest quality to provide the wise and 
effectual administration of the powers 
and authority granted under its terms. 

Great credit should go to Dr. Bush and 
the other eminent scientists and edu- 
cators who have toiled so zealously 
through the years to bring into being this 
worthwhile legislation. Their interest 
has been unselfish and with no thought 
other than to promote the welfare of 
our Nation and its people. 

It is our duty as Members of the House 

to give our approval now to the confer- 
ence report and thereby make possible 
the enactment of the bill without further 
delay. 
Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative 
days to extend their remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues on 
the conference committee in expressing 
my appreciation and pleasure for the 
opportunity of serving with them. It is 
one of the finest conferences that I have 
ever served on in my years of experience 
in the Congress. The conferees worked 
earnestly to solve the differences be- 
tween the House and Senate version of 
the bill and to strengthen the provisions 
of the bill. I believe the conference has 
been successful. An excellent job was 
done by our legislative counsel and the 
staffs, particularly Mr. Perley, of our 
legislative counsel, who was of great as- 
sistance in drafting changes in the re- 
port. Personally, I feel that the bill as 
it is now before us is far less objection- 
able and, as a matter of fact, should 
meet with the approval of many of those 
who originally may have been opposed to 
the bill. The purposes of the bill have 
been clarified, and in some cases general- 
ities have been cleared up. 
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Mr. Speaker, the conferees have done 
the best possible job under the circum- 
stances, and the bill should meet with 
the approval of all. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. BIEMILLER], 

Mr. BIEMILLER, Mr. Speaker, I 
simply want to add my words to what 
has previously been said about the con- 
ference report. The bill as it has come 
out of conference meets most of the ob- 
jections which were raised on the floor 
of the House. I think the security pro- 
visions in particular as worked out in 
conference will leave no doubt in any- 
one’s ds as to their value and sound- 
ness. do not think they discriminate 
against anyone. I think they do offer 
protection which is needed for the wel- 
fare of our country. The AEC will have 
jurisdiction as has been explained by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST] 
over any matter affecting nuclear energy. 
The Department of Defense will have 
jurisdiction as far as its rules and pen- 
alties will prevail over any matter af- 
fecting national defense on projects in- 
itiated or requested by the Department of 
Defense. Otherwise we have the same 
kind of provisions that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
originally asked for in the bill. Further- 
more, on the question raised by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Wans- 
WORTH] we have written a very intelli- 
gent provision in the bill to the effect 
that the Foundation shall not support 
any research of an applied scientific na- 
ture in the field of national defense un- 
less requested specifically by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to take such action so 
that clause will keep the Foundation 
from supporting research in a great 
variety of applied fields as some Members 
feared. It is the intent of the conferees 
as is carefully explained in the report 
to limit the National Science Foundation 
insofar as practicable to basic research. 
That is the intent and that is the field 
that all of us felt there was a lack in at 
the present time. We want to penetrate 
the walls of darkness that now exist in 
eertain fields of science. I think we will 
succeed in so doing through the estab- 
lishment of the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a great privilege 
to serve on the conference committee 
which has reported this very important 
piece of legislation. The inspiring 
leadership of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Priest] was most helpful 
to all of us on the conference committee 
and the fine bill that is now before the 
House is in large part his creation. He 
has made a great contribution to the 
future of our beloved country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BIEMILLER] 
has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST, Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, want to join with my 
colleagues who were members of the con- 
ference committee in congratulating our 
chairman [Mr. PRIEST] for the magnifi- 
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cent way in which he handled this mat- 
ter, both at the time of the conference 
and presently on the floor. 

I want to point to one thing in the 
report particularly that may have been 
forgotten, that these security provisions 
have been carefully gone into. 

In section 15, which is the compilation 
of security provisions, in subsection (c) 
there is this language: 

(c) No employee of the Foundation shall 
be permitted to have access to information 
or property with respect to which access 
restrictions have been established under sub- 
section (b) (1) or (2) until the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation shall have made 
an investigation into the character, associa- 
tions, and loyalty of such individual and 
shall have reported the findings of said in- 
vestigation to the Foundation, and the 
Foundation shall have determined that per- 
mitting such individual to have access to 
such information or property will not en- 
danger the common defense and security. 


Then in the report it is specifically 
stated: 

Nothing in section 15 of the conference 
substitute is intended in any way to alter 
the present authority of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in matters dealing with 
internal security. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure we are all 
firmly of the belief that no disloyal per- 
son should be in the employ of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. We are of 
the firm opinion that the security pro- 
visions as now written will do just that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not on the conference committeee. But 
as a member of the general committee, 
I can express my opinion and conviction 
that the conference committee has done 
an excellent and constructive piece of 
work on this legislation. It should re- 
move any doubts held by any Member as 
to its wisdom. We can all now look 
forward with confidence, and I believe 
a very real measure of relief, to the es- 
tablishment of the Foundation in the 
very near future. Properly organized 
and initiated, it can and will make an 
invaluable contribution both to our na- 
tional security and to the future develop- 
ment of this country. I know that those 
who have worked so diligently and effec- 
tively to bring this Foundation into be- 
ing will have reason to look upon their 
contributions as among the most sig- 
nificant of their legislative careers. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A SINCERE HEARTFELT WISH 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the sec- 
ond anniversary of Israel's rebirth is an 
occasion of happiness and rejoicing not 
confined exclusively to the people of 
Israel, world Jewry, or the Near East. 
Being the fulfillment of God’s word and 
the satisfaction of the centuries’ old 
yearning and hunger suffered by the 
Jews, it now in reality becomes a cele- 
bration of Christian as well as Jew and 
all liberty-loving peoples throughout the 
world. 

Israel is the keystone in the arch of 
peace in the Near East because its people 
through blood, sweat, and tears fulfilled 
more than was expected of them in so 
short a span of time under tragic cir- 
cumstances and war, through their 
sacrifice they made it so. 

The determination and advancement 
shown thus far by Israel is an assurance 
of stability and peace which points to 
prosperity and leadership among the 
family of nations. 

America hails a sister Republic with 
expression of sentiment which flows from 
the heart. Congratulations and an old 
familiar Mazeltov“ to the reborn Israel 
as a free and sovereign state. 
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Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
sent to the Clerk a bill which would re- 
peal the inequitable section 404 (c) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940. 

This is the subsection in which Con- 
gress for the first time departed from the 
principle of indivisibility of citizenship 
by providing for the automatic expatria- 
tion of naturalized citizens who reside 
anywhere abroad for 5 years or more. 

It is my belief that this section fla- 
grantly violates the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and the language of the Consti- 
tution. 

It creates a caste of second-class citi- 
zens with rights and privileges inferior 
to the rights and privileges of native- 
born citizens. 

This is repugnant to the whole theory 
of American citizenship and to the noble 
traditions which have raised the United 
States, in less than 200 years, from the 
status of foreign colony to the para- 
mount power of the world. 

The section has been held applicable 
even though such absence is involuntary 
and in spite of strenuous efforts on the 
part of the individuals involved to re- 
turn to this country before the expira- 
tion of the 5-year period. 

No penalty whatever attaches to simi- 
lar residence abroad by native-born citi- 
zens. 

The reason for this overt discrimina- 
tion against naturalized citizens is ob- 
scure. 

In the light of our naturalization pro- 
ceedings the discrimination is wholly il- 
logical. 

Both native-born and naturalized citi- 
zens are in all respects citizens and equal 
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in rights and duties. Their allegiance 
runs to the Government of the United 
States and to no other. 

There is only one distinction, in fact, 
between a native-born citizen and a 
naturalized citizen: One of them never 
owed fealty anywhere else; the other at 
the time of his naturalization solemnly 
abjured forever all allegiance to a for- 
eign state. 

As one of our former attorneys general 
cogently remarked: “If this does not 
work a dissolution of every political tie 
which bound him to his native country, 
then our naturalization laws are a bitter 
mockery and the oath we administer to 
foreigners is a delusion and a snare.” 

We believe, and we must believe, that 
the cath of allegiance is a ritual of deep 
substance and meaning. 

‘Therefore, there can be no conceivable 
justification for legislation which de- 
prives naturalized citizens of their rights 
of nationality solely because of residence 
abroad. 

It is an especially brutal and illogical 
perversion when, as in section 404 (c), 
the expatriating residence? is in a coun- 
try with which the citizen never before 
had connection. 

There can be no demonstrable differ- 
ence between the natural citizen and the 
naturalized citizen under such circum- 
stances. The attempt to manufacture 
distinctions must be branded as arbi- 
trary and improper. 

It is sometimes contended that the 
provision I object to, and the national- 
ity lawyers object to, is an indispensable 
adjunct of American foreign policy. 

It is argued that the State Depart- 
ment regards it as vital if we are to pro- 
tect this Government from embarrass- 
ment in its foreign relations. 

Neither contention has merit and is 
disproved by the statements of State De- 
partment officials. 

As long ago as July 15, 1947, the then 
Assistant Secretary of State wrote to 
Senetor Myers, who has introduced a 
similar bill in the other body, and I 
quote from the letter: 

The experience of the Department has 
strongly inclined it to the opinion that sub- 
section (c) of section 404 of the Nationality 
£ct does not serve the interests of the United 
States— 


And that in his opinion— 
it ought to be repealed. 


As recently as March 25, 1950, Mrs. 
Ruth B. Shipley, the present Chief of 
the Visa Division of the State Depart- 
ment, in a public address, sharply con- 
demned 404 (c) as inequitable and de- 
clared that its presence on the statute 
books adversely affects operations in her 
department. 

It is my sincere hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that even in the brief time remaining in 
this session we can act on this repealer. 
As you are aware, I have another bill 
pending which proposes to repeal other 
subsections of section 404, including (c) ; 
but I have separated this one section in 
the belief that it is the least controver- 
sial of the proposals and on its face the 
most inequitable. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COUDERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. MEYER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr, RICH asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
an article entitled “Government Group 
Seeks Ruin by Big Business.” 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he expects to make in Committee 
of the Whole today and include statistics 
and excerpts from various publications. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an article appearing 
in the Detroit Jewish News. 

Mr. THOMPSON (at the request of 
Mr. ForanD) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an ad- 
dress by Guy C. Jackson, Jr., president of 
the Water Association of Texas. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a report. 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
3 and include extraneous mate- 
ria. 

Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address delivered by Mr. Bon- 
NER. 

Mr. HARRISON (at the request of Mr. 
SMITH of Virginia) was given permission 
to extend his remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address delivered by Sec- 
retary of Defense Johnson at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include extraneous matter 
in each. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include certain state- 
ments and excerpts. 

Mr. KEARNS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address entitled “The Mean- 
ing of the New Wage-Hour Rules,” which 
is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $307.50.. 

Mr. WOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances; in one to include an address 
recently delivered by Mr. WHEELER over 
radio station WSB at Atlanta and in the 
other a resolution adopted by Post No. 
1540 of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, concerning the action 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in holding hearings in the Islands 
recently. 

Mr. POTTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article from the magazine 
Coronet. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Record and include a 
certain resolution. 

Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article entitled, “Fifty Years of Philip- 
pine-American Trade,” by the distin- 
guished Filipino journalist, Vincente 
Villimen, which appeared in the anniver- 
sary issue of the Manila Bulletin, March 
27, notwithstanding the fact that it ex- 
ceeds the prescribed minimum under the 
rule in the amount of $410. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD in 
two instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two articles. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I made the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 142] 

Battle * Harden Pfeiffer, 
Bennett, Fla. Harrison William L. 
Boykin Harvey Plumley 
Breen Heller Poulson 
Brehm Hobbs Powell 
Brooks Javits Quinn 
Buckley, N. T. Jenison Rains 
Cavalcante Jenkins Redden 
Cole, N. Y. Kee Rhodes 
Crosser Kelly, N. T. Riehlman 
Davenport Kennedy Roosevelt 
Davies, N. T. Keough Sabath 
Deane Kunkel ak 
Donohue Lodge Scott, Hardie 
Douglas Lucas Shelley 
Durham McSweeney Smathers 
Engle, Calif. Macy Smith, Ohio 

i — Martin, Iowa noe 
Feighan Miles urse: 
Fugate Miller, Nebr, Whitaker 
Gilmer Morgan White, Calif. 
Golden Morrison Wolverton 
Gore Woodruff 
Granger Murdock 
Grant Nixon 
Hall, Pfeifer, 

Edwin Arthur Joseph L. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 357 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that— 

The chapter on agricultural appro- 
priations be considered as read and open 
to points of order and amendment; that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN] have consent to offer 
a blanket amendment relating to ad- 
ministrative expenses; 

That when the House adjourns on Fri- 
day it adjourn to meet on Monday next; 

That no debate be in order on Friday, 
Magay, and Tuesday except general de- 


That general debate on the civil func- 
tions appropriations bill be confined to 
Tuesday; 
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That when the House adjourns on 
Tuesday next all general debate be con- 
cluded on the entire bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. PACE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman’s 
request include the waiving of points of 
order under the agricultural title? 

Mr. CANNON. No points of order are 
waived under the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. PATMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, does this restrict the 
offering of amendments in any way? 

Mr. CANNON. No restrictions of the 
right to offer amendments are contem- 
plated, 

Mr. PATMAN. Or debate? 

Mr. CANNON. Debate is to be con- 


_ fined to general debate. There is no pro- 


vision for amendment under the 5-min- 
ute rule. The bill will not be read for 
amendment until Wednesday morning. 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, the general debate 
is confined to the bill and is not available 
for anything else except the chapters 
involved. 

Mr. CANNON. Of course that is a 
part of the original agreement. All de- 
bate is confined to the bill and to the 
chapter under consideration. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the general debate on the other 
chapters of the bill, not mentioned in 
the request, follow in sequence? 

Mr. CANNON. In regular sequence, 
with the exception of the civil-functions 
piesa! which will be confined to Tues- 

ay: 

Mr. McCORMACK. But all general 
debate closes on Tuesday? 

Mr. CANNON. All general debate on 
the bill and all chapters of the bill 
closes on Tuesday, and we begin to read 
the bill under the 5-minute rule Wednes- 
day morning. 

Mr. TABER. That does not prevent 
people offering amendments and receiv- 
ing recognition to speak under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I have a 
genuine amendment. I want to ask the 
gentleman, if you are limiting the de- 
bate to 1 day and the time is all taken 
up, if there will be a chance to offer my 
amendment and to speak on it for 5 
minutes? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman will 
have every opportunity to offer his 
amendment when the chapter to which 
it applies is under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that this unanimous-consent request 
provides for waiving no points of order, 
and has nothing to do with the restrict- 
ing of time for amendments. 

Mr. PACE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, the request contains 
consent for the gentleman from Minne- 
sota to offer an amendment. Does that 
request carry with it a waiver of a point 
of order against that amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. Under the pending re- 
quest no points of order are to be waived 
on any portion of the bill or any amend- 
ment thereto, 
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Mr. TABER. Except that it will cover 
more than one paragraph and it will be 
a blanket amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. But no points of order 
are waived. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, the chairman has said that the 
debate will follow in sequence on the 
chapters in the bill. Then there is a 
special mention made of the civil-func- 
tions chapter. Is it to be understood 
that on Wednesday we will start con- 
sidering the chapters of the bill in se- 
quence, for amendment, without respect 
to civil functions? 

Mr. CANNON. In their regular and 
orderly sequence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does this mean that 
general debate on Interior and the mili- 
tary portion of the bill would have to be 
disposed of on Monday or Tuesday? 

Mr. CANNON, On Friday, Monday,. 
or Tuesday. 

Mr. CARROLL. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, with reference to 
the Interior Department, is there any- 
thing in the motion that precludes the 
submission of an amendment under the 
5-minute rule? 

Mr. CANNON. Every opportunity will 
be afforded under the rules of the House 
for the consideration of amendments of- 
fered by any Member of the House. 

Mr. TABER. I understand that with 
reference to the pending agricultural 
chapter there will be no attempt to close 
debate on that until after all legitimate 
amendments have been discussed? 

Mr. CANNON. The pending chapter 
will be considered under the regular rules 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the ~ 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) making 
appropriations for the support of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7786, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


CHAPTER VI—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the consent 
agreement when the Committee rose yes- 
terday, chapter VI, relating to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is considered 
as read. It is now subject to points of 
order to any part of the chapter. 

Is there any point of order to be made 
to chapter VI? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language 
appearing in lines 15 to 17 on page 157, 
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reading “Except that a poultry breeding 
house may be constructed at Purdue Uni- 
versity,” on the ground that it is legis- 
lation in an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that under the Research 
and Marketing Act, section 7-A, 7 
United States Code 427 (h), the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is authorized to con- 
struct agricultural buildings without 
limitation on the amounts. This com- 
mittee has put restrictions heretofore on 
these amounts, fixing the individual 
amount at $15,000 per unit. We carry 
that provision with the exception that in 
this instance we let them go above it. 

It traces back to the legislative auth- 
orization in the Research and Marketing 
Act under which they have authority to 
build such houses without any limita- 
tion. 

In effect this is a limitation. 

The authorization reads as follows: 

The money appropriated in pursuance of 
this title shall also be available for the 
purchase or rental of land and the construc- 
tion and acquisition of buildings necessary 
for conducting research provided for in this 
title. 


In effect this is a limitation fixing the 
amount they may spend for this pur- 
pose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from New York has 
made a point of order against the lan- 
guage appearing in the pending bill on 
page 157, lines 15 to 17, on the ground 
it constitutes legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The Chair has examined the provisions 
of existing law cited by the gentleman 
from Mississippi and invites attention to 
the fact that the first part of this para- 
graph appears clearly to be a limitation 
and the latter part of the paragraph ap- 
pears to be an exception to the limita- 
tion for a purpose authorized by law. 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage appearing in lines 6 to 7, page 204, 
“travel expenses, including examination 
of estimates for appropriations in the 
field.” 

Mr. Chairman, I ask to be briefly heard 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
very pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, in 
previous chapters we have had before 
us a similar provision but in each in- 
stance the wording has contained the 
phrase in substance “as approved” or “as 
authorized by the Secretary.” In those 
instances the particular section has been 
held to be subject to a point of order 
because it involved additional duties on 
the part of the Secretary. In this case 
those words are absent. There is noth- 
ing in existing law to my knowledge—I 
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will be glad to be referred to it if Iam 
uninformed—to authorize such expendi- 
tures. Indeed, if there had been, there 
would seem to have been very little rea- 
son for the inclusion of previous sections 
which we have adopted conferring such 
authority. Therefore, it seems to me 
that these travel expenses for the Office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture are sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that as to whether 
this language is surplusage or essential 
in this bill is beside the point. To prop- 
erly discharge the duties of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the basic law 
setting up the Department and the 
duties of the Secretary, this is absolutely 
essential to carry out those duties and 
it is authorized in that way. As to 
whether it may be necessary to carry 
this language might be something else. 
I would like to point out to the gentle- 
man that it is under this language that 
inspections in the field are made by the 
Congress. I know that from time to 
time we have to undergo criticism for 
our efforts in trying to cut these appro- 
priations, but last year, I would like to 
point out to the gentleman, as the result 
of our investigation we turned down a 
quarter of a million dollars for the build- 
ing of a refrigeration unit for research, 
because they had one in Florida. Ona 
check it was found that the Army did 
have one, and we saved that amount of 
money. As the result of our investiga- 
tion of the foot-and-mouth disease, I 
think I can point out that we have saved 
untold amounts of money, and I think if 
you go further you will find that this 
committee, by reason of its investiga- 
tion, has brought about 100 percent in- 
crease in productivity as the result of 
the soil-conservation policies, and I cer- 
tainly offer no apologies for the efforts 
that this committee has put into those 
projects. I think the point of order 
should not be sustained, because it is 
essential to properly discharge the duties 
of the office under the legislation setting 
up the Departmient of Agriculture, and 
the duties of the Secretary. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the force of what the gentleman 
from Mississippi said. I have no reason 
in any respect to question the good faith 
or the value of the work of his commit- 
tee in the field. My point of order is 
made against that provision, and I think 
if we are going to enter into the type of 
activity which he describes—and if it 
should be done, as to that I have no 
views at the moment—then we should do 
it in an appropriate way by authorizing 
legislation. I still think that this is sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] has made a point of order 
against the language appearing on page 
204 of the chapter beginning in line 6, 
which has been quoted by him, on the 
ground that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill in violation of the rules of 
the House. The Chair has examined 
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the language and has listened attentively 
to the arguments presented and has also 
made an examination of the precedents 
and decisions of the House. It appears 
that in 1938 a point of order was made 
against language similar to this, and the 
Chairman, Mr. Jones, of Texas, overruled 
the point of order. The decision is found 
on page 2656 of the Recorp of March 1, 
1938. On the basis of that precedent 
and decision the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther point of order. I make the point 
of order against the language in lines 
16 to 20: 

For necessary expenses, including dues, 
when authorized by the Secretary, for library 
membership in societies or associations which 
issue publications to members only or at a 
price to members lower than to subscribers 
who are not members; $713,293. 


It involves additional duties on the 
part of the Secretary, and is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to call 
the attention of the Chair to 5 United 
States Code, section 83, which seems to 
cover this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, a further review of this 
matter raises a question in my own mind 
as to whether the language “when au- 
thorized by the Secretary” does not make 
the point of order in order; in other 
words, it should be sustained. There- 
fore, I offer no objection to the point of 
order that has been raised, and I shall 
offer an amendment, because I think 
that in the absence of the language 
“when authorized by the Secretary” the 
amendment would not be subject to a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ap- 
preciates the statement of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. However, amend- 
ments will be in order after all points 
of order that may be made against the 
chapter have been considered and dis- 
posed of. 

The Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] makes a point of order against 
the language appearing on page 208 of 
the pending bill in lines 16 to 20, in- 
clusive, on the ground that it includes 
legislation on an appropriation bill, in 
violation of the rules of the House. The 
gentleman from Mississippi concedes the 
point of order in that the language in- 
cludes the words “when authorized by the 
Secretary.” Therefore, the Chair sus- 


tains the point of order. 


Are there further points of order to 
this chapter? 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the language on 
page 193, lines 18 through 24, that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill and 
therefore is contrary to the rules of the 
House, in that it seeks to add an addi- 
tional purpose for which section 32 funds 
may be expended. 

Section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, 
is the section which sets aside 30 percent 
of the gross customs receipts to be ex- 
pended for certain purposes; namely, to 
increase the export and the consumption 
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of agricultural commodities. The pur- 
poses for which the funds may be ex- 
pended are set out. They may be used 
by paying indemnities to exporters, and 
by making payments to producers. The 
further authority proposed to be set 
forth in this bill is to pay the transporta- 
tion and handling charges on certain 
agricultural commodities. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would, but I should 
like to yield first to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, needless to say I regret very much 
that the gentleman from Georgia feels 
it necessary to press this point of order. 

Mr. PACE. If the committee in its 
wisdom should put some limitation of, 
say, $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 on the ex- 
penditure of these funds for this purpose, 
there would be no objection on my part, 
but I understand there is no estimate of 
how much will be expended. It could be 
that the entire sum could be expended 
in paying transportation charges. I feel 
very deeply that it would be unwise to 
impose this burden on section $2 funds, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I would be very glad to accept 
an amendment such as the gentleman 
has in mind. Will the gentleman from 
Mississippi prepare such an amendment, 
because after all, the gentleman from 
Georgia knows this particular language 
is aimed at saving the taxpayers of the 
Nation millions of dollars by preventing 
the spoilage of these tremendous quan- 
tities of perishables that we have on 
hand? Certainly if you gentlemen can 
aid me right now in putting some limi- 
tation in the bill so that we can achieve 
that purpose I will be deeply grateful to 
you. 

Mr, WHITTEN. While there is much 
merit to the intent of our friend, the 
gentleman from Minnesota, I am rather 
of the same opinion as my colleague, the 
gentleman from Georgia, so far as the 
use of section 32 funds is concerned. 
Further, it has been my purpose and the 
purpose of our committee to cooperate 
with the legislative committee and in 
no case to usurp or try to usurp their 
prerogatives. The provision put in here 
is a stop-gap and it was done only on the 
basis that the legislative committee 
was now considering this matter. I 
think the committee is so considering 
it. I wonder if it would not be better 
to let the whole thing go out and let 
the legislative committee handle it by 
substantive law. I think that is the wa: 
it properly should be handled. I di 
yield to the desires of our colleagues of 
the committee to try to meet this situa- 
tion by putting it in here. But if there 
is any objection on the part of the leg- 
islative committee, certainly it is their 
business. We are trying to help out 
rather than try to usurp their preroga- 
tives. That is the position I take. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
call to the attention of the committee 
that the intent of section 32 of the act 
of 1938 is to dispose of surplus commodi- 
ties. Obviously that might entail their 
transportation to places where they 
might be consumed. I do not believe 
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any ruling or interpretation of that act 
has been had in that regard. I just 
want to call it to the attention of the 
Committee before the Chairman rules on 
the point of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. If this point of order 
should be overruled or withdrawn is it 
not entirely possible that this section 
might be amended so that section 32 
funds might even be used in connection 
with our foreign-aid program which 
contemplates the exportation of vast 
surpluses of agricultural commodities? 

Mr. HORAN. I am sure that is pos- 
sible and I am sure the Congress will 
take some action. 

Mr. COOLEY. If that is true, then as 
suggested by my colleague the gentle- 
man from Georgia the burden on section 
32 funds will be even greater and more 
intensified and section 32 funds as a 
result may be entirely used up and not 
available for the purposes for which they 
were originally intended. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, since the 
chairman of the legislative Committee 
on Agriculture has raised the point of 
the burden on section 32 funds I trust 
that if the ruling on the point of order 
should include the kicking out of this 
paragraph, I trust there will also be 
an investigation made, if the gentle- 
man’s committee works on this, of the 
use of almost $3,000,000 of section 32 
funds for administrative purposes. I do 
not believe that was the intent either. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may be heard further on the point of 
order in connection with the point raised 
by the chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee on agriculture, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Coorey], I 
want to say I am just as disturbed as he 
is about this foreign situation and the 
use of section 32 funds in connection 
with ECA and the occupied countries, 
and soon. On April 4 I had them give 
me a statement as to what part of sec- 
tion 32 funds were being used to reduce 
costs paid for agricultural commodities 
below what we have invested in them 
to ECA. 

In other words, the Department of 
Agriculture has had to sell its commod- 
ities $36,000,000 below what we had in 
it, and section 32 funds were used. So 
$36,000,000 of section 32 funds have gone 
into the ECA program into these occu- 
pied areas. That money would have 
been put up by the Federal Government 
either way, whether by appropriation 
through ECA or whether by the means 
that they used. But by doing it this 
way it is charged up to Agriculture, 
which I insist is not right. I want to 
agree with the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLey], who raises that 
question, that it is serious. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, some time ago the question 
arose on the floor as to whether existing 
law permitted section 32 funds to be used 
for the payment of transportation of 
surplus commodities. It was my impres- 
sion at the time that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] called the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and talked to some- 
one there, and was advised that the 
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present law was broad enough to permit 
the use of section 32 funds for that pur- 
pose. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace] some time ago, in referring to sec- 
tion 32, used the word “consumption.” 
I do not have the law before me. Per- 
haps the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace] has. Perhaps he feels there is 
an absolute bar there against this pur- 
pose, but the impression has prevailed 
among many Members that the original 
section 32 law was broad enough to cover 
this matter. I was wondering if we 
might not perhaps arrive at a unani- 
mous-consent request that the right to 
consider the point of order on this par- 
ticular paragraph be deferred until we 
reach that in the orderly consideration 
of the bill for amendment, and then the 
issue be resolved as to the point of order 
and also as to the possible modifications 
or limitations on this paragraph, as pro- 
posed by the Andersen amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent request entered into, the 
whole chapter is open to points of order 
at any point, if offered; and also to 
amendments that are offered. The 
Chair said that points of order would 
have to be disposed of first. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, would it 
not be possible for the point of order to 
be reserved, by unanimous consent, as 
to this paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is rather un- 
usual, It might make it more difficult 
to keep up with the situation. 

Mr. TABER. But it could be done. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair prefers 
to dispose of it here and now. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. I understand that num- 
erous amendments will be offered. Sec- 
tion 32 does specify that one of its pur- 
poses is to increase the consumption of 
agricultural commodities, and it says 
exactly how the money shall be ex- 
pended. It says, “To encourage ex- 
portation by payment of benefits, by 
payment of indemnities for losses, by 
payments to producers.” Then, to in- 
crease consumption, “by payment of 
benefits, indemnities, and donations,” 
and so forth. Certainly, it is evident if 
the Department of Agriculture was sat- 
isfied that it had authority to spend sec- 
tion 32 money for transportation of any 
or all agricultural commodities that are 
in surplus, it would not be here today 
asking the committee to give it the au- 
thority. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think, 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia has amply made the point I was 
seeking to bring out, that by donations 
to encourage consumption, the authority 
does exist. The Department is not here 
asking for this authority. The language 
was put in here on the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. Under the language which 
the gentleman from Georgia has read 
and under the example cited by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cootey] as to the use of this fund for 
the payment of certain costs in connec- 
tion with ECA, it would seem that this 
might come within the broad powers 
already given by section 32, and conse- 
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quently not be a broadening of the exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wondering if there could be understand- 
ing with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and other members of the sub- 
committee that there be a limitation in 
the nature of an amendment to this, lim- 
iting the over-all expenditure for this 
particular purpose to $5,000,000. 

Mr. PACE. That would be entirely 
acceptable to me. 

Mr. TABER. Would you be willing to 
waive the point of order, if that under- 
standing may be had? 

Mr. PACE. I would. 

Mr. TABER, I am wondering if the 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
this chapter cares to say anything 
about it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If such an amend- 
ment were sent to the floor I would like 
to ask the Chair’s advice in connection 
with it. I understand certain other 
amendments will be offered to this sec- 
tion if it remains in the bill, which are 
quite definitely legislative. This is far 
reaching in its provisions. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the author of this 
amendment, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HES ELTON] is trying to 
reach an objective which is worthy and 
has done much work on it, I would be 
constrained to make a point of order 
against such amendments. 

I want to know at this time if this 
point of order is withdrawn against this 
section, whether an amendment greatly 
enlarging it would still be subject to a 
point of order? If not, I would rather 
make the point of order to this section 
myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Obviously, the 
Chair cannot undertake to pass on a 
point of order of that nature until the 
amendment is presented. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If points of order to 
the bill are now waived and this section 
is held to be in order I wish to know 
whether legislation which would neces- 
sarily follow would be considered on 
the pending basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
not be passing on the question at all if 
the point of order were withdrawn. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What- 
ever may be done now certainly does not 
prejudice the right of the gentleman 
from Mississippi to raise the point of 
order against any amendment that may 
be offered and, certainly, whatever may 
be done now would not make in order an 
amendment which would not otherwise 
be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
I did not make myself clear. It is wheth- 
er if a legislative section is in the bill 
as it is now written and it remains in 
the bill, would substitute legislation for 
the legislation be subject to a point of 
order if we take it for granted that the 
amendment is legislation? The fact 
that we have permitted such legislation 
to be in the bill would preclude the offer- 
ing of a substitute legislative provision. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will en- 
deavor to answer the gentleman's par- 
liamentary inquiry and will state that 
such an amendment could be offered pro- 
vided it were germane, and also provided 
that it did not extend the legislative pro- 
yane now appearing in the bill. 

Mr. TABER. A further parliamentary 
inquiry on that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. The waiving of a point 
of order at this point would not permit 
a germane amendment to this paragraph 
which would expand its legislative activ- 
ity, and such an expansion would be sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. That is what the Chair just en- 
deavored to state. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the regular order. 

The This is the regu- 
lar order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Who has 
the floor; may I inquire? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has the 
floor right now considering a point of 
order. 

Mr. PACE. In the light of the situ- 
ation, I am constrained to insist on the 
point of order. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that this 
particular point of order in connection 
with this section be laid aside tempo- 
rarily reserving all rights to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pace], later on, 
anywhere through the bill, at any part 
he sees fit, to again bring the matter up. 
We do not want to act hastily here. This 
is too important a matter. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the point of 
order is sustained, later on if the par- 
ties get together after other amend- 
ments are offered, assuming points of 
order are advanced against them and 
are sustained, if the parties get together 
there is nothing to stop them from 
offering an amendment if no one ad- 
vances a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. An amendment could be offered 
and if no point of order is made against 
the amendment, of ccurse, the question 
is not raised. 

The Chair is prepared to rule on the 
point of order. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace] has made a point of order against 
the language appearing in the pending 
bill on page 293, beginning in line 18 
and including line 24, on the ground it 
contains legislation on an appropriation 
bill in violation of the rules of the 
House. The Chair understands that the 
gentleman from Mississippi, chairman 
of the subcommittee in charge of the bill 
under consideration, for all practical 
purposes concedes the point of order. 

The Chair has examined the language 
referred to and is definitely of the opin- 
ion that it does include legislation on an 
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appropriation bill. 
favorably impressed with the last state- 


i 
The Chair is very 


ment made by the gentleman from Geor- 


gia in reply to the observation made by 
the gentleman from South Dakota to 
the effect that if existing law provided 
for this there would be no useful pur- 
pose to be served by having this provi- 
sion in the bill. It does appear very 
clearly to the Chair that the inclusion 


of this language would result in a diver- 


sion of certain funds from the purpose 
provided by existing law for the use of 
those funds. It therefore appearing to 
the Chair that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill, in violation of the 
rules of the House, the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 205, beginning with line 8: 
together with such amounts from other ap- 
propriations or authorizations as are provid- 
ed in the schedules in the Budget for the 
current fiscal year for such expenses, which 
several amounts or portions thereof, as may 
be determined by the Secretary, not exceed- 
ing a total of $207,000, shall be transferred 
to and made a part of this appropriation: 
Provided, however, That if the total amounts 
of such appropriations or authorizations for 
the current fiscal year shall at any time 
exceed or fall below the amounts estimated, 
respectively, therefor in the budget for such 
year, the amounts transferred or to be trans- 
ferred therefrom to this appropriation shall 
be increased or decreased in such amounts 
as the Bureau of the Budget, after a hearing 
thereon with representatives of the Depart- 
ment, shall determine are appropriate to the 
requirements as changed by such reductions 
or increases in such appropriations or au- 
thorizations. 


I make a point of order against all of 
the remainder of the provision relating 
to the Office of Solicitor on the ground 
that the provision therein contained is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair 
understand the gentleman. He refers 
to page 205 of the pending bill, Regis: 
ning in what line? 

Mr. KEATING. Beginning with une 
8, the words “together with such 
amounts” to the end of that paragraph. 
I make the point of order on the ground 
that the provisions call for additional 
duties on the part of both the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of the 
Budget and constitute legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I can 
only say that this is the usual and cus- 
tomary way of carrying these funds. In 
fairness to the Chair, I think it does ap- 
pear to be legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from New York has 
made a point of order against the lan- 
guage appearing on page 205 beginning 
with the words “together with such 
amounts” in line 8 and through the re- 
mainder of that paragraph, on the 
ground it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill and in violation of the rules of 
the House. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi concedes the point of order; 
N the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order to the language 
appearing on page 207, line 8, beginning 
with the words “Provided, That.” 

The CHAIRMAN, And going how far? 

Mr. KEATING. To page 208, line 3, 
ending with the words “objects speci- 
fied herein.” I make the point of order 
that these provisions require additional 
duties upon the part of both the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
the Budget and constitute legislation on 
an appropriation bill and are, therefore, 
subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no desire on the part of the committee 
to legislate except in line with the usual 
and customary practices that have been 
carried on in this bill. I think the first 
part of the language to which the point 
of order is made could be classified as 
legislation on an appropriation bill. I 
do have doubts as to whether a point of 
order should lie against the part begin- 
ning with line 19, and that that part is 
good. The point of order, as I under- 
stand, is not divided but is to the en- 
tirety, and in view of that I am of the 
opinion that the point of order should 
be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. The gentleman from New 
York IMr. Keatrnc] makes the point of 
order against the language appearing on 
page 207 of the bill, which has been 
pointed out by him, on the ground that 
it includes legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill in violation of the rules of the 
House. The gentleman from Mississippi 
concedes the point of order. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther point of order. On page 200, line 
16, beginning with the words— 

Provided further, That for the purpose of 
making loans pursuant to the foregoing 
authority, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to use as a public-debt transac- 
tion the proceeds from the sale of any securi- 
ties issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under that act are 
extended to include such loans to the Secre- 
tary: Provided further, That repayments to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on such loans 
shall be treated as a public-debt transaction. 


I make the point of order that that 
jenguage involves legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. However, I do this in 
order to protect the record at this point 
and would be very glad to reserve the 
point of order and ask for an explana- 
tion of what is attempted to be accom- 
plished by this proviso. My point is that 
it may be something highly desirable to 
which I would not want to make a point 
of order. Offhand it looks to me clearly 
like legislation on an appropriation bill, 
hup perhaps it may be desirable legisla- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. This language was 
included to facilitate the handling of the 
program which is set out above in the 
bill. It is merely technical, as is ap- 
parent, and is just in order to facilitate 
the handling of the matter by the Treas- 
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ury Department and, as I understand, 
was originally included at the insistence 
of the Treasury Department to so facili- 
tate it. I am not prepared to say 
whether it is or is not legislation on an 
appropriation bill. I do say that it is 
economy to keep it in rather than strike 
it out. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, is it not a fact that the justi- 
fication for this. language is that this 
would permit the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to use the proceeds of bond sales for 
making loans which he is directed to 
make in the foregoing proviso, and that 
otherwise he would be required to make 
these Joans out of tax revenues rather 
than from bond sales? 

Mr. KEATING. If these loans are 
going to be made, it just strikes me off- 
hand that they should be made out of 
tax revenues rather than involving the 
Government in additional deficit spend- 
ing. If that is the effect of it, I certainly 
press my point of order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The fore- 
going proviso authorizes the Secretary 
to utilize the proceeds from payment of 
principal and interest under certain acts 
referred to to repay the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the amounts borrowed. 
The proviso ahead of that, beginning with 
line 9, reads that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and direct- 
ed to loan such sums to the Secretary. 
It is my recollection that the language 
to which the gentleman has directed his 
point of order is language which ap- 
pears in the RFC Act, and in the Housing 
Act, and in other acts which make either 
discretionary or mandatory loans from 
the Secretary available to various agen- 
cies, that is, loans from the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Here it would make them 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the purpose of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
seems to be some question whether the 
gentleman wants to press the point of 
order. If it is pressed, there is nothing 
for me to say except that I think the 
point of order should be sustained. I 
seriously doubt whether the gentleman 
really wants to do it in this instance. I 
do not think he gains anything. I think 
he contributes somewhat to the problem 
of handling the very things that go before 
it. But that is a decision for him to 
make, and I could be wrong. If the point 
of order is insisted upon, I shall have to 
concede it. 

Mr. KEATING. My impression is 
that it is desirable to have the RECORD 
show the cost in each year of these vari- 
ous programs. They should be handled 
on a current basis rather than by having 
one arm of the Government loan to an- 
other arm, thereby deferring the day of 
reckoning. This looks to me like a pos- 
sible manner of covering up the present 
cost of the program for the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. I think at this 
point, at least, I will press the point of 
order, with the suggestion to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that if an 
amendment is offered to the bill later to 
restore this language, and we can be 
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convinced that it is desirable, it is pos- 
sible that at that time no point of order 
will be raised. At this juncture I do 
press the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatine] makes a point of order against 
the language appearing in the pending 
bill on page 200, beginning with the 
word “Provided” in line 16 and con- 
tinuing through the remainder of that 
paragraph, on the ground that it in- 
cludes legislation on an appropriation 
bill, not authorized under the rules of 
the House. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi concedes the point of order. 

The Chair would invite attention to 
the fact that the language appearing in 
this provision, “the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public- 
debt transaction the proceeds from the 
sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act,” and so forth, 
would appear to be clearly legislation on 
an appropriation bill, in violation of the 
rules of the House. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Are there further points of order? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the fol- 
lowing language beginning in line 17 on 
page 191— 

Provided further, That the county agricul- 
tural conservation committee in any county 
with the approval of the State committee 
may allot not to exceed 5 percent of its 
allocation for the agricultural conservation 
program to the Soil Conservation Service for 


services of its technicians in formulating and 


carrying out the agricultural conservation 
program and the funds so allotted shall be 
utilized by the Soil Conservation Service for 
technical and other assistance in such 
county— 


That it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. The language contained in 
these lines has to do with the adminis- 
tration of the programs in two separate 
agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which ought to come before a proper 
legislative committee to have legal de- 
termination made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to the statement by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, I point out that 
this provision was written in the bill last 
year after conference with and with the 
approval of the members of the legisla- 
tive Committee on Agriculture. It is an 
effort on the part of our committee to 
more properly utilize the various special- 
ists of the two agricultural programs. 

Under the present law, these two agri- 
cultural agencies are authorized to uti- 
lize the services of other agencies. In 
effect, by fixing it at 5 percent, I think 
we are on sound ground in insisting on 
the limitation. It is a limitation in the 
amount which can be used for a par- 
ticular purpose, whereas, in the absence 
of the 5-percent figure, each agency could 
use the services of the other, and under 
the general law would have a right to 
compensate the other for services ren- 
dered. I think under the general pro- 
visions of the law that is true. The 5- 
percent provision is a limitation rather 
than legislation or an authorization. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it the 
contention of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that, under existing law, without 
this limitation an allotment might be 
made in excess of 5 percent? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not know as to 
the use of the word “allotment,” but un- 
der the Economy Act of 1932, section 601, 
any agency is entitled to use and is au- 
thorized to use the services of another 
agency and to pay for such services. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Under 
the basic act, the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, is it not true 
that these technical and other services 
could be provided? 

Mr. WHITTEN. They could be. The 
point that we are trying to get at here 
is that the Production and Marketing 
Administration is entitled to this type of 
service, and in many cases has to go out 
and hire and train additional specialists 
while the Federal Government is paying 
such specialists, who are doing the same 
kind of work. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
right. 

Mr. WHITTEN. They would be au- 
thorized to use the services of the Soil 
Conservation Service beyond this 5 per- 
cent, May I point out that the citation 
of the act is 31 United States Code, sec- 
tion 686. The 5-percent provision here 
is not compulsory. By its insertion we 
hope to be able to get these two agencies 
to use the services of the other, instead 
of going out in two directions. I think 
we are on sound ground in our objective 
and in our approach to reach that objec- 
tive. They already have authority to 
use these services, but by putting this 
provision in we stress our intention that 
they make use of the services. I think 
it will result in economy, if they do make 
use of the services. I may say that the 
Department has just begun to make use 
of them, and, from the reports that Iam 
now getting, it is doing a great deal of 
good. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If I un- 
derstand the gentleman correctly, this 
service could be carried on by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
itself? 

Mr. WHITTEN. And in most cases 
it is, with absolute disregard of the fact 
that technical people are already draw- 
ing pay from the Federal Government 
who could do the work. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman has cited the act and also pointed 
out that existing law authorizes the 
agency to utilize the services of another 
agency to carry out its authorized func- 
tions. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman will 
be pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I regard 
this as a matter of importance or I would 
not inject myself into the discussion. We 
are now faced with a situation where we 
have the Soil Conservation Service, and 
I think $50,000,000 is provided for that 
service under this bill. Then we have 
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the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, which is given authority to pay 
out benefits to the farmers for the prac- 
tices in which they are engaged. We all 
fear that there is about to come about the 
setting up of two sets of technicians. The 
Soil Conservation Service now has those 
technicians. They are paid by the Gov- 
ernment and they are in the counties 
and they are available, but there seems 
to be a tendency for PMA to set up its 
own technicians, with others standing by. 
I insist, Mr. Chairman, that under the 
general authority which one department 
has to call upon the services of another, 
and for which they must pay, that it is 
authorized by law for this transfer of 
funds to be made, and that in the trans- 
fer of funds, in using the technicians 
available in the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, there would be enormous savings to 
the Government; and, second, in a small 
way, would eliminate the duplication 
which we find in the Department. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. Of course we are com- 
mitted to the organization of the entire 
Nation into soil conservation districts. 
We are moving in that direction. I asked 
Mr. Dykes, of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, when he was before our subcom- 
mittee, if we were to organize the entire 
Nation into soil conservation districts, 
what, in his opinion, would be the amount 
of personnel required to carry on the 
work in those districts, and he answered: 
“Better than 16,000 men.” They now 
have 11,700 in the Soil Conservation 
Service. Obviously, we will have greater 
commitments in the form of larger ap- 
propriations before the Congress when 
we have organized all the districts in the 
United States. We now have nearly 
2,400. So, obviously, this language does 
serve a very useful purpose and should 
exist. 

Mr. PACE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, it 
was my privilege last fall to sit in on a 
meeting with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice in my district. It was also my privi- 
lege to sit in with some county PMA com- 
mittees. I do desire to bring this state- 
ment to the Committee, in thinking in 
terms of economy, that that little provi- 
sion which was placed in the Appropria- 
tion Act last year has created in my dis- 
trict more confusion than any similar 
number of words could possibly do. 

Those agencies were cooperating fairly 
well until this language was put into the 
appropriation bill, which nobody seemed 
to clearly understand, bringing about a 
feeling that the Congress of the United 
States was attempting in some way or 
other to put one under the other, or the 
other under the other. It has interfered 
very greatly with their program of plan- 
ning work. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice cannot possibly set up their schedule 
of dates and follow it through when the 
PMA committees request that they do 
something for them on such and such a 
date. The same thing is true as far as 
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the PMA committee is concerned. I 
agree with the preceding gentlemen who 
have spoken in terms of economy and in 
terms of the necessity of something be- 
ing spelled out so that there is no dupli- 
cation in these agencies, That is heart- 
ily in accord with my views. However, 
I think that is an entirely separate mat- 
ter. I think it is something that ought 
to be taken up and given consideration 
by the legislative committee of the 
House, which has control over these 
agencies, and that part should be left by 
the Appropriations Committee to them. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire that my point 
of order be sustained; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule, 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL] has made a point of order 
against the language appearing in that 
section of the bill on page 191 beginning 
with the word “Provided” in line 17, and 
continuing through the remainder of 
that paragraph down to and including 
the word “county” in line 25, on the 
ground that it includes legislation on an 
appropriation bill in violation of the 
rules of the House. 

The Chair has examined the language 
here in question and is of the opinion 
that it could be drawn so as to consti- 
tute a limitation, but as the language 
appears now in the bill it does appear to 
the Chair that it contains legislation. 
The Chair, of course, has to pass on the 
question as it is here presented and in- 
vites attention to the fact that among 
other things it includes the words “with 
the approval.” It appears to the Chair 
that the language quoted does include 
legislation on an appropriation bill in 
violation of the rules of the House. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Are there further points of order to 
this chapter? The Chair will not enter- 
tain points of order after we begin the 
consideration of amendments. 

Is there any other point of order to 
this chapter of the pending bill? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none and 
will consider amendments at this time. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN : 

On page 158, line 8, strike out “$2,600,000” 
and insert “$2,548,000.” 

On page 159, line 1, strike out “$2,725,000” 
and insert “$2,671,000.” 

On page 165, line 3, strike out “$2,250,000" 
and insert $2,205,000.” 

On page 166, line 14, strike out “$12,890,000” 
and insert “$12,544,000.” 

On page 170, line 3, strike out “$3,400,000” 
and insert “$3,332,000.” 

On page 170, line 7, strike out “$2,950,000” 
and insert “$2,891,000.” 

On page 170, line 10, strike out “$450,000” 
and insert “$441,000.” 

On page 170, line 22, strike out “$2,620,000” 
and insert 82,627, 000.“ 

On page 172, line 25, strike out “$4,100,000” 
and insert “$4,018,000.” 

On page 174, line 8, strike out “$4,185,900” 
and insert 84,101,900.“ 

On page 176, line 14, strike out “$539,500” 
and insert “$528,500.” 

On page 176, line 17, strike out “900,000” 
and insert “$882,000.” 

On page 176, line 20, strike out “$3,280,000” 
and insert 83,215,000.“ 
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On page 179, line 3, strike out “$665,000” 
and insert “$652,000.” 

On page 180, line 15, strike out “$26,890,- 
000” and insert “$26,790,000.” 

On page 181, line 14, strike out 82,995,000“ 
and insert “$2,893,000.” 

On page 181, line 17, strike out “$1,300,000” 
and insert “$1,274,000.” 

On page 181, line 20, strike out “$880,000” 
and insert “$863,000.” 

On page 182, line 3, strike out “$10,348,000” 
and insert “$10,248,000.” 

On page 184, line 10, strike cut “$9,500,000” 
and insert 89, 400,000.“ 

On page 185, line 2, strike out “$1,300,000” 
and insert “$1,274,000.” 

On page 185, line 11, strike out “$10,750,- 
000” and insert 810,535,000.“ 

On page 188, line 11, strike out “$1,490,060” 
and insert 81.460, 000.“ 

On page 188, line 19, strike out “$400,000” 
and insert “$392,000.” 

On page 194, line 18, strike out 82,050, 000“ 
and insert “$2,010,000.” 

On page 195, line 6, strike out “$780,000” 
and insert “$765,000.” 

On page 196, line 1, strike out “$1,260,000” 
and insert “$1,235,000.” 

On page 196, line 18, strike out “$1,660,500” 
and insert “$1,627,500.” 

On page 197, line 4, strike out 81,675,000“ 
and insert “$1,642,000.” 

On page 197, line 21, strike out “$3,550,000” 
and insert “$3,479,000.” 

On page 197, line 25, strike out “$650,000” 
and insert “$637,000.” 

On page 198, line 2, strike out “$6,854,000” 
and insert “$6,717,000.” 

On page 198, line 9, strike out “$8,150,000” 
and insert “$7,987,000.” 

On page 201, line 12, strike out “$27,700,- 
000” and insert “$27,423,000.” 

On page 204, line 2, strike out 6900, 000“ 
and insert “$882,000.” 

On page 204, line 13, strike out “$2,143,300” 
and insert “$2,140,000.” 

On page 205, line 8, strike out “$2,450,000” 
and insert “$2,401,000.” 

On page 206, line 5, strike out 600,000“ 
and insert “$588,000.” ` 

On page 206, line 12, strike out “$1,265,800” 
and insert 81,239, 800.“ 

On page 208, line 20, strike out “$713,293” 
and insert “$699,293.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN (interrupt- 
ing the reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact there are 
40 small items embraced in this par- 
ticular amendment, and it will be 
thoroughly discussed, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do so 
regretfully, but I think even with the 
reading now we still will have trouble 
knowing what is in the amendment; so 
I shall have to object. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw my request. 

(The Clerk concluded reading the 
amendment.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment to 40 specific items 
in the bill calls for a reduction of a total 
of only $2,562,300 and I wish you would 
keep that figure in mind. All I am 
asking here is to tighten up just a little 
bit in the various bureaus of the de- 
partment. In not a single case have I 
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asked for over a 2 percent cut and ina 
good many cases only 1 percent. In 
some not at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a little son age 
11. He gets a certain allowance each 
week, but I notice if I give him a little 
too much that he is inclined to spend 
the allowance perhaps for things that do 
not do him much good; for instance, he 
may buy too many Coca-Colas. So as 
much as I think of that boy I have to 
hold him down in his expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, the same proposition 
holds true here with the Department of 
Agriculture. We have a splendid group 
of bureaus in this great division of our 
Government. 

It seems to me it is my duty as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
and the duty of all of us, Mr. Chairman, 
to scan every appropriation bill we have 
before us and see if we can tighten up 
here and there a little. 

This is not meat ax economy. Re- 
ferring to the remarks of one of my 
friends, he stated, “Well, Carl, this is 
just peanuts; why bother trying to get 
this $2,500,000 reduction through?” My 
answer to that is, gentlemen, if we get 
enough of these peanuts cut off of these 
various bills, perhaps it will amount to 
something toward stabilizing the finan- 
cial security of this great Nation of ours. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was difficult 
for me and perhaps for other Members 
to keep track of all of the amendments 
which the gentleman included in his gen- 
eral amendment. May I ask him if a 
reduction is proposed by him in the ap- 
propriation made for the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
on page 164? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. No; there 
is no reduction proposed there, because, 
frankly, I think that our subcommittee 
was hard enough on that particular 
group. In other words, may I say to 
the gentleman, I have very carefully 
gone over these items and I am not 
attempting to reduce all of them. I 
am just trying to squeeze a little where 
it will not hurt and where we, on the 
subcommittee, in my opinion, were a trifle 
lenient. 

Now may I say something about the 
work of our subcommittee? I think it 
has done a good job in this bill which 
we have brought to the floor. It is my 
personal opinion that with some of these 
items we have been a little liberal and, 
frankly had it not been for the asser- 
tion made Officially the other day that 
our deficit is apt to go up to $7,300,000,000 
for next year, I doubt whether I would 
have tried to take this amount off the 
Department’s budget, because I do think 
that our subcommittee, headed by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN], has done a good, conscientious job. 
But, let me call your attention to the 
fact that this very day, just this one day, 
our Nation is going into the red to the 
extent of $20,000,000, $800,000 an hour, 
and all I am asking for in this reduc- 
tion is to take care of 3 hours of that 
deficit; just 3 hours. All I am asking 
is to take about 600 employees off of 
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partment of Agriculture. Certainly that 


cannot be said to be a meat ax economy. 
It is just as I stated about that small 
boy of mine; you have to tighten up 
occasionally. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. Involved in the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, was there in- 
cluded a reduction in moneys for agri- 
cultural research? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. There 
are no reductions in that particular item. 
Let me say to the gentleman, you must 
remember that the Secretary has the 
right all through the bill, if he so sees fit, 
to shift 7 percent of any of these appro- 
priation items in his discretion over to 
another department. If he feels, for ex- 
ample, that the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition has been unfairly treated by the 


Congress, he can take 7 percent from an- 


other item and put it over into that par- 
ticular bureau and increase its appro- 
priation. So, I cannot possibly see, gen- 
tlemen, where a little tightening up, just 
a mere 1 percent or 2 percent, in these 
40 items will do any damage whatsoever 
to our great Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. HOLMES. The reason I asked 
that question of the gentleman from 
Minnesota is that I believe the Research 
Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is one of the most important divi- 
sions that we have. 

Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLMES. And I do not want to 
see those funds unduly reduced, because 
I think they are making a great contri- 
bution to the whole problem. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. You will 
see that the first item having to do with 
research has not been touched at all. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I should like to ask a 
question similar to those asked by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HOLMES]. I am interested 
in the gentleman’s amendment. I won- 
der whether he would tell the House ex- 
actly where, in what bureaus, his reduc- 
tions will take place. As the Clerk read 
the amendment, I was unable to follow 
it. I think perhaps it would be wise if 
the House knew exactly where the gen- 
tleman proposes that the reduction be 
made. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. . 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if we should 
not give the gentleman time enough so 
that he can start at the beginning and 
go right through and tell us what each 
item does and why. 

Mr. YATES. I think that would be a 
very good idea. 

Mr. TABER. With that in mind, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given 10 additional 
minutes, and I suggest that we let him 
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have a little more if necessary in order 
to let him finish. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is agreeable. 
Of course, I hope the gentleman will be 
fair enough to give us the same time in 
reply. I am sure he will. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As far as 
I am concerned, the gentleman from 
Mississippi can have until 6 o’clock to- 
night. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I wonder if we could 
have an agreement as to time on this 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 25 minutes, the last 15 minutes 
to be controlled by the committee. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
out of order until the first speaker has 
finished speaking, is it not, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may yield if he so desires. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I wanted to give the 
gentleman his time, but I wanted to be 
sure the same time was given the other 
side. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Surely, 
but it is a little bit early to make that 
request. I should like all the gentlemen 
interested to have an opportunity to 
speak. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that whatever time 
the gentleman has, the committee have 
an equal amount of time preceding the 
close of the debate. 

Mr. TABER. That is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objecsion 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I under- 
stand from that there is no limitation on 
other gentlemen who may care to speak, 
because after all this may be the only 
opportunity a lot of Members who are 
interested in agriculture will have to 
say what they think. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have no desire to 
close them off at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota be permitted to proceed for 10 
additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It is really 
a little easier, Mr. Chairman, to answer 
the inquiry of the gentleman from INi- 
nois by simply pointing out, as I have, 
that these cuts are not directed in the 
main at any one item. 

Mr. Chairman, these are all very small 
reductions. But you will see they total 
up to a considerable sum. All it means 
in reference to any of these particular 
items is that in the case of a few people 
who happen to retire, just do not replace 
them and shortly these bureaus will be 
down to this particular figure. I know 
how it is on my farm in Minnesota. 
Prices have gone down. I do not get 
what I used to get for my produce. Con- 
sequently I had to lay off a man in the 
last 2 years. It seems to me we get the 
work done anyhow to a certain degree. 
Times are getting hard. The average 
man in the Government does not realize 
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that, My amendment is simply an ef- 
fort, as I have said, to do a little tight- 
ening up. 

Two or three years ago I mentioned 
to CLINTON ANDERSON, then Secretary of 
Agriculture, Why do you not come to 
Congress and ask the Congress a lit- 
tle additional pay for the top men un- 
der your jurisdiction? I do not Eke to 
see men having the responsibility of a 
great bureau receiving the same pay, 
$10,330, as three or four or five of his 
subordinates receive.” I said, “If that 
man is any good, he is entitled to $13,- 
000 or $14,000 a year.” So I say that 
perhaps we have too many eight- and 
nine-thousand-dollar-a-year men in 
Government, and I certainly feel on the 
other hand that our topnotchers, who 
have proved themselves, are entitled to 
consideration, which was given them just 
this lasi week by affording a little break 
on that ten-thousand-dollar limit, a 
place where these good men in.Govern- 
ment could expect to pass on upward 
if they really showed they had the goods. 

I think that gives you my opinion rela- 
tive to these good men in Government. 
Let us pay them what they are worth, 
but let us not have too many of them. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. REES. I think it is extremely im- 
portant, however, in giving consideration 
to the increase in salaries to these top- 
flight men in Government, that we do 
secure men who are qualified and en- 
titled to those increases in salaries, and 
not simply increase somebody’s salary 
because we can get it done. I am very 
earnest when I say it is extremely im- 
portant that we get men of ability to 
hold these jobs, and not select them just 
because they may be political appointees, 
appointed because of their political affili- 
ations, or something they have done for 
the party, and things like that. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, The gen- 
tleman’s record in Congress has always 
shown that he has been sincere in these 
things. He is trying to accomplish much 
for the good of our Nation. But I want 
to tell the gentleman this: I have been 
closely associated with this great De- 
partment of Agriculture for at least 6 
years, while serving on this subcommit- 
tee. I know there are many, many very 
good men connected with that depart- 
ment. Iam sure the gentleman does not 
dispute me in that regard. 

Mr. REES. Oh, I am in accord with 
that statement. I am speaking gener- 
ally with respect to this question of pay- 
ing top-flight salaries. I supported the 
legislation, but along with it we want 
to get men who are entitled to that salary. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
that the Forest Service is one of the 
services of this country more near to the 
hearts of the average Member of Con- 
gress than any other service, but, at the 
same time, let me come back to this old 
thesis of mine, that if we are to cut we 
also have to cut on those things that are 
dear to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN] has again expired. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

IMr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Now, as to 
REA, it is very important to many of us; 
in fact, in 1948, I fought through an 
amendment on the floor adding $100,- 
000,000 in loans for that particular proj- 
ect, and since that time our subcommit- 
tee has seen fit—and I may say that that 
was in the awful Republican Eightieth 
Congress when first REA received the 
great impetus toward. construction—but 
since the Republican Congress took that 
step, the step which gave to them what- 
ever money they could use without 
waste—hbecause, after all, it was nothing 
but loans, and the repayment record-was 
splendid—the Eighty-first Congress has, 
I am glad to say, followed the same 
policy. Since the Republican Congress 
started that policy we have continued 
the same policy in this subcommittee, 
and, as a consequence, that great boon 
to the farmers has spread all over the 
Nation. I want you to remember that 
point when you refer to the awful 
Eightieth Congress. I might elaborate by 
saying that in that particular Eightieth 
Congress we gave $800,000,000 in loan 
authorization to the REA where the pre- 
vious five Congresses had given them 
only $240,000,000 more than that amount. 
The total is $1,042,000,000, I believe. I 
am just pointing that out, as an indica- 
tion that REA is a very dear project to 
me personally; it lights my own farm. 
But at the same time I am asking that 
REA take here a small administrative 
cut. It is 2 percent, I believe, to be exact. 
We cannot expect, Mr. Chairman, to cut 
the projects dear to other people unless 
we are willing to take part of that cut 
on our own projects, on those, so to speak, 
very close to us personally. 

Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. By this rather 
lengthy and comprehensive amendment 
which we agreed the gentleman might 
offer all together, he does not mean to 
indicate that we have not already cut 
a financing of these programs, does 

e? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi knows that I 
have said that the subcommittee has 
done a very splendid job. I also made 
the statement that had it not been for 
that shocking statement made the other 
day that we were going into the red 
during fiscal year 1951 by 87,300, 000,000, 
I would not have offered this amend- 
ment. But I feel it my duty to do so, 
because I added $1,000,000 to the bill 
for more Soil Conservation Service dis- 
tricts, as the gentleman knows; so I feel 
it my duty to take off a little to make 
this bill balance out. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In other words, 
after the gentleman adds to this what- 
ever he is specially interested in he 
wants to cut down on the rest of it; is 
that it? 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. No. I 
might say that I did not do it; I am not 
powerful enough on that subcommittee 
to add an additional million. I did it 
together with my good friends the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
STIGLER], the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Horan], and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Kruse]; they aided 
and abetted me.in that addition on the 
theory if we were to have new soil-con- 
servation districts throughout America 
formed by people interested in keeping 
up the soil, that certainly those soil-con- 
servation districts should be activiated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes? 

Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, if you will look on pages 180, 
181 and 182 in connection with the Forest 
Service you will see there that I propose 
very small cuts on tremendously big 
items. They are little 1 and 2 percent 
cuts. Here we have, for example, a cut 
of $100,000 on a great big item of $9,500,- 
000; only $26,000 on forest fire coopera- 
tion out of $1,300,000; flood control, a 
reduction of 2 percent on an item total- 
ling $10,750,000; soil conservation, two 
particular items, a reduction of $38,000, 
which has nothing to do with the opera- 
tion of the Soil Conservation Service. 
Then there is PœMAIN we have six dif- 
ferent items on which we have asked 
very minor reductions totaling about 
$300,000 which is very little when you 
figure that we have given that great 
organization approximately $10,000,000 
or $11,000,000 in this part of the bill. 
And so on through. I may add that there 
is a 2 percent cut there also for REA of 
$163,000 out of $8,850,000, which leaves 
them $8,000,000. I remember not so long 
ago they were very pleased to get an ap- 
propriation of $5,200,000. I do know the 
telephone bill passed last year and for 
which I was glad to vote, further work 
has been necessary; but at the same time 
if we are going to cut government ex- 
penditures we must also cut these things 
that are dear to us. This brings us up to 
the Office of the Secretary. I propose 
there only a 2-percent reduction, an 
amount of $43,000, reducing an appro- 
priation of $2,143,000 to an even $2,100,- 
000. That is a considerable sum of 
money. The same applies to the Office of 
Solicitor, Foreign Agricultural Relations 
and Information. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. On page 180 did the 
gentleman reduce the item for national- 
forest protection and management of 
$26,890,000? If that was reduced I did 
not hear it. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. By only 
one-third of 1 percent, $100,000, on that 
large item of $26,800,000. That is be- 
cause of the splendid record that the 
Forest Service has made in bringing back 
into the Treasury an almost equal 
amount in receipts, 

Mr. STAGGERS. Page 182, the item 
of $10,348,000 for roads and trails, was 
that reduced? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. By 1 per- 
cent, a little less than 1 percent, I might 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will conclude by making this 
statement. Remember that we as a na- 
tion are going into the hole $800,000 
every hour of the day. This amendment 
simply takes care of the deficit for 3 
hours. Icannot help but remember that 
back in my county a 2 days’ deficit on 
the part of this great Government of 
ours would buy all of the splendid farms 
in my home county and you could throw 
in a good many of the business districts 
in that particular area to boot for that 
money. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. During the debate on 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
the gentleman stated that in the name 
of economy and in order to cut the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation he was 
willing on behalf of the farmers of Min- 
nesota to accept a 10-percent reduction 
on AAA payments. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Les. 

Mr. YATES. Is that provided for in 
the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Had your 
people on your side done what I chal- 
lenged them to do, and that is to cut 
everything along the line 10 percent, I 
would be willing that agriculture also 
share in its contribution to our national 
solvency. But, no, you know what little 
amendments have been accepted in the 
last 8 days on this floor. The majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], knows what has 
been done. It does not amount to any- 
thing; practically nothing, and I am 
hoping that this amendment now will be 
considered so moderate and so reason- 
able that you Democrats will help to save 
$2,500,000 and get 600 people off of the 
pay rolis of our great Government, 
people who are not necessary. Yes, I re- 
peat, had similar cuts been made 
throughout the bill, certainly I would 
have voted and would support an 
amendment to cut out 10 percent of the 
triple A payments. My farmers would 
want me to do so. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
indicate my interest in the proposed ap- 
propriations for the national forests. I 
have a personal as well as a national in- 
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terest in them. The Allegheny National 
Forest is located in my district in Penn- 
sylvania—the Nineteenth Pennsylvania 
District. I know, therefore, from obser- 
vation what is being done to rehabilitate 
that forest land there on the headwaters 
of one of the important watersheds in 
this country. I am seriously concerned, 
therefore, that this bill not only does not 
provide for strengthening our work with 
these natural resources but, instead, pro- 
poses the equivalent of heavy cuts in this 
type of work. 

I realize that the report—page 154— 
shows an increase of $590,000 for “na- 
tional-forest protection and manage- 
ment.” However, when Pay Act costs 
are included, that increase is converted 
into a decrease of $250,000. 

In other words, instead of there being 
an increase for the national forests, the 
bill actually calls for the equivalent of a 
cut of more than $1,000,000 in most 
national-forest activities. 

The bill also calls for cuts in other 
national-forest projects. For minor for- 
est roads and trails—our western friends 
call them access roads—a cut of almost 
$200,000 below the amount available this 
year. And a cut of 75 percent below the 
appropriation this year for acquisition of 
lands inside the national forests—as 
within the Allegheny National Forest. 

Many of us here—and many of our 
fellow Americans throughout the coun- 
try—are inclined to believe that our for- 
est resources are really in pretty good 
shape, not a thing to worry about. That 
is perfectly natural, I think, and is in 
large measure induced by the fact that— 
as you travel or drive along in your car— 
you will see many trees growing, most 
everywhere. Unfortunately, too few of 
the doubting Thomases among us take 
time to stop, get out, and see what kind 
and manner of trees these are. Granted 
that they are pretty to look at, serve 
some purposes of shade, and soil and 
watershed protection, we must still 
think, practically, along the lines of our 
Nation’s need for timber today and to- 
morrow. And that is really something 
to think about, gentlemen. The close 
view will disclose the alarming fact, even 
to a layman, that our second-growth 
stands of timber generally cannot begin 
to compare with the original. Most of 
the trees growing, apparently so prolifi- 
cally, are but poor substitutes for those 
they replace, both in species and quality. 
A large part of this timber will never 
make the grade as sawlogs, our essential 
source of wood. 

There is little doubt that everyone 
of us is concerned with bringing about 
economy in government, whenever and 
wherever it is feasible and just. I realize 
fully what a difficult job it was for the 
committee to weigh all the factors, coor- 
dinate all the demands, and come up 
with the fine bill which it finally pre- 
pared. If I have any criticism of this 
bill it deals mainly with what I think is 
a rather natural failure to consider— 
from a sufficiently long-range point of 
view—a very definite, very valuable, por- 
tion of all the trees growing in this coun- 
try. I am speaking, of course, of the 
timber in our national forests. In estab- 
lishing the appropriation for the protec- 
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tion, management, and utilization of 
these national forests of ours, I firmly 
believe that our committee should have 
taken more into account the future val- 
ues inherent in these public forests. 
What the bill proposes is the equivalent 
of a heavy cut in the appropriation, seri- 
ously affecting future timber yields, 
future financial returns. 

It is estimated that more than 600,- 
000,000,000 board feet of saw timber is 
presently growing in our national for- 
ests. Now, these are multiple-purpose 
forests, with trees good to look at and 
enjoy, good for watershed purposes, 
and—if our-foresters are only given the 
wherewithal—capable of management 
for the greatest possible yield of lumber 
and other forest products. The timber 
harvest on the national forests is run- 
ning about 4,000,000,000 feet a year, a 
very vital contribution to total produc- 
tion in the country. Cash returned to 
the Treasury from this harvest exceeded 
$27,000,000 last year. This is not as 
much timber as could be harvested right 
now, actually only about two-thirds of 
the current, possible timber yield. And 
with proper consideration from an ap- 
propriation standpoint the yield could 
well be doubled in a not-too-distant fu- 
ture. But it takes a small increase, not 
a cut, in protection and management of 
the national forests; a small increase, 
not a cut, in the building of access roads 
to open up the stands of big trees that 
are ready, right now, to be logged; a 
small actual increase, not a diversion by 
earmarking from other needed national- 
forest funds, for the program of planting 
small trees to replace those gone; in the 
acquisition of key sites within the na- 
tional forests to make the handling of 
them more efficient and effective. Aside 
from the timber resource, more money, 
not less, is needed to build up and main- 
tain the other national-forest services 
our citizens deserve to have and to use; 
the range resource, the fish and wildlife 
resources, the recreational resource, the 
water resource. Well, the bill as it now 
stands does not provide the necessary 
increases; instead, it cuts in several in- 
stances well below budget figures. 

Gentlemen, as you know, you cannot 
grow a crop of trees overnight or in a 
single season, as you do a crop of corn. 
Our appropriations for the national for- 
ests should be made with that in mind. 
We should not hamstring necessary cur- 
rent efforts; nor place a restrictive 
ceiling on future values and returns. We 
just cannot afford to hold back the clock 
in the matter of national-forest manage- 
ment, protection, and utilization. Our 
national welfare, during peacetime, and 
our national strength, at any time, de- 
mand that we overlook no bets in keep- 
ing our natural resources well and 
strong. 4 

I do not now propose an amendment 
to the appropriations bill in connection 
with the national-forest items. . I do, 
however, urge our House conferees to 
favorably consider any proposal by the 
Senate to increase these appropriations. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LeCompre to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
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from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL. ANDERSEN] 
Where the words “on page 172, line 25,” ap- 
pear in the Andersen amendment strike out 
the figure “$4,018,000” and insert “$4,118,000” 
and add the words “Provided, That $100,000 
shall be made available for European corn 
borer research.” 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, 
since the gentleman from Minnesota has 
offered a comprehensive amendment to 
change almost all of the figures in this 
entire section, I am offering an amend- 
ment at this time to his amendment, 
which provides simply for adding $100,- 
000 for European corn borer research and 
making that amount available exclu- 
sively for this important task. We have 
spent over $100,000,000 to fight the foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico to keep it 
out of our great herds, and this is money 
well spent if we win the battle, for the 
livestock industry is worth billions of 
dollars. Can we not spend a little to 
fight the corn borer? 

Mr. Chairman, the Middle West is the 
bread basket of the United States. At the 
present time the great Midwest corn area 
is invaded by the European corn borer 
which was discovered 25 or 50 years ago 
along the Atlantic seaboard. It gradu- 
ally traveled west until it has invaded the 
commercial corn area to such an extent 
that it is believed that the corn borer 
in the crop season of 1949 cost the pro- 
ducers of this country from 100,000,000 
to 200,000,000 bushels of corn, Corn is 
worth over a dollar a bushel, I offer 
this amendment which simply raises the 
total amount in this bill by $100,000, an 
increase of $100,000 in a $29,000,000,000 
bill. As an actual matter of fact, I think 
this is the best economy that we can 
practice. I imagine that it will occur to 
many persons that at the present time 
there is a surplus of grain, particularly 
a surplus of wheat and corn. But, that 
may not always prevail, The gentlemen 
from the city districts should be inter- 
ested in this amendment because 90 per- 
cent of the corn crop is fed to meat ani- 
mals and poultry. It is commonly said 
that corn is marketed on the hoof. 

The whole purpose of this amend- 
ment—and I have been at the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine day 
after day—is to get a little bit more 
money for experimentation and research 
into methods by which we can control 
the European corn borer and perhaps 
discover a parasite that will live on the 
European corn borer and help to destroy 
it without becoming a pest itself. There 
was a cut of $166,000 below the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimate for insect investi- 
gation and control. My request is only 
for an additional $100,000, $66,000 less 
than the President's request. In the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota there is a proposal for 
an additional cut. The corn borers have 
invaded practically every corn field in 
the commercial corn area. Some prog- 
ress has been made in treating young 
corn with DDT and other insecticides. 
Efforts are being made to develop a va- 
riety of corn that will be corn-borer re- 
sistant. k 

My amendment, although it provides 
for research, will permit some of the 
money that is to be used for research to 
be released for control. At the present 
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time the Bureau is cooperating with the 
several States. A corn-borer experi- 
ment station has been located in Iowa. 
The fieldmen of the Department go 
through the counties and advise the 
farmers of the proper time and the prop- 
er method of applying the dust or spray 
to control the corn borers. 

I believe this amendment might save 
the country vastly more than the $100,- 
600 involved. It might save millions of 
dollars in the years tocome. Now is the 
time to accomplish results. I have been 
in favor of the economy proposals down 
through the consideration of this bill. 
In most of the cases I have supported 
the proposals to cut the appropriations 
in this bill. However, I think it is real 
economy to give the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine a little 
more money with which to go into re- 
search on the European corn borer and 
undertake to discover some kind of para- 
site that will prey on the corn borer 
and to that extent help in the production 
of one of the greatest of all basic crops. 

Remember when you vote on this 
amendment that every person is inter- 
ested in the production of food. A little 
money invested now in research will 
bring in untold returns. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, many Members of this 
House operate farms, as Ido. However, 
it is not necessary to be a farmer, though 
it helps, to be fully aware of the decline 
in farm income. The prices received for 
farm commodities have declined much 
more rapidly than the operating costs, 
That is what hurts, and the small farm- 
ers have suffered most, for their margin 
of profit is less. This situation prevails 
in your district as well as mine. 

We are all familiar with the findings of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. It was released some months 
ago. It showed that about one-half of 
the farm families, in this great, rich 
country of ours had insufficient income 
to maintain a decent standard of living 
and meet current, essential, farm-oper- 
ating costs. The report was for the year 
1948, when the farm income was con- 
sidered satisfactory. Now the income is 
considerably less, yet the operating costs 
remain relatively high. 

We used to talk about the lower 
third. Now, due to economic changes, 
it appears that we should be concerned 
about the lower half of the American 
families who gain the major portion of 
their livelihood from farm operations. 
Where can they turn to for needed credit, 
advice, and guidance? Credit through 
the regular channels is not now readily 
available. For the majority of these farm 
families, their only source of help is the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Many Members of this body believe 
that, due to the economic trend, the only 
salvation for many farm families is to 
make changes in their farming opera- 
tions. To do this they, too, need credit, 
advice, and guidance in making this 
transition. Again, the only source of 
credit and help available to them is 
through the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. Feed, seed, fertilizer, livestock, and 
good operating equipment are essential 
for successful farming operations. It is 
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immaterial whether one lives in the East, 
South, West, or North. 

Thousands of veterans turned to this 
agency for financial aid and assistance. 
It was the only avenue open to many of 
them who desired to get reestablished on 
farms. The latest report I have shows 
that over 150,000 loans have been made 
to ex-servicemen, who also received 
helpful guidance through this agency of 
the Department of Agriculture. What 
would these young men be doing now if 
it had not been for the Farmers Home 
Administration? 

The Administrator, Mr. Dillard B. 
Lasseter, in accordance with the wishes 
of the Congress has given preference to 
veteran needs. But, the demand from 
veterans for operating loans to properly 
stock and equip a farm have been so great 
that, after their needs have been taken 
care of, what is left cannot even partly 
meet the needs of the nonveterans. They, 
too, are good Americans and made valu- 
able contributions to the war effort, even 
though they were never in uniform. If 
eligible and worthy, families of these 
nonveterans, if they too wish to farm, 
should be given encouragement. Funds 
should be made available to both groups. 
Who are we to say that they are not en- 
titled to an opportunity? 

In the Ninth Wisconsin District 
operating loan funds have been ex- 
hausted for some time. The same situa- 
tion prevails throughout the entire State. 
It happens every year. I get numerous 
complaints—several this week—from 
young folks in my district advising that 
the county committee has approved their 
applications but no help is available, for 
the money has run out. I made it my 
business to find out just how much Wis- 
consin was allocated out of funds appro- 
priated by the Congress for the 1950 
fiscal year. The amount was $2,350,000. 
This two-million-odd dollars did not 
meet the demand. We could use ad- 
vantageously twice that much in Wis- 
consin. There is no reason to think that 
the situation is any different in my State 
than yours. Members of this body, 
especially those representing agricul- 
tural districts, are equally aware of the 
inadequacy of operating loan funds. In 
all probability the demand will be still 
greater in 1951. 

I know what the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and its predecessors have 
accomplished. I have followed their ac- 
tivities closely for a number of years. I 
have been on their farms and observed 
the progress made by farm families 
through the assistance of this ncy. 
It has a most commendable record; no 
agency of the Department has a better 
one. Not only has it rendered valuable 
assistance to millions of worthy farm 
families, unable to get credit elsewhere; 
it has a remarkable collection record. 
Of the obligations to the Government 
which have matured, the Farmers Home 
Administration has collected $9 out of 
every $10. The interest collected has 
gone far in defraying cost of adminis- 
tration. 

I believe, as many of you do, that the 
budget estimate of $85,000,000 for oper- 
ating loan funds is too low to meet the 
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demand for the 1951 fiscal year. I be- 
lieve the future has been underestimat- 
ed. Mr. Lasseter is conscientiously en- 
deavoring to carry out the mandate of 
the Congress. We expect him to render 
a service to a community and give 
financial aid and assistance to all 
worthy farm families. At the same time 
we cripple him with lack of funds. He 
is unable to perform the duties expected 
of him. We give billions to foreign 
countries in an effort to rehabilitate the 
needy and underprivileged, much of 
which we know will never be repaid. 
But here at home we hesitate to make 
funds available for loans to our own 
countrymen, the major portion of which 
we know will be repaid to the Treasury, 
with interest. Is that fair? 

I am recommending an increase in the 
operating loan authorization for the 
Farmers Home Administration. I think 
this is seriously needed if this agency is 
to function properly and as the Con- 
gress expects. I repeat, I believe that 
the Budget Bureau's request for $85,000,- 
000 is too low. If my home State of 
Wisconsin is a criterion, the amount 
should be far greater—at least $125,- 
000,000, 

Again, let me remind you that this is 
not to be a dole or a gift. The funds 
appropriated will be paid back into the 
Treasury, with interest, by good, sub- 
stantial, hard-working, worthy families, 
I believe they are entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to get a start in life through our 
help. They do not want subsidies—all 
they ask for is a loan. 

I also want to call attention to an- 
other program included in a part of 
the bill now under consideration. It is 
the soil-conservation program carried 
out through soil-conservation districts, 
Farmers are proud of the success they 
have made in tying down their topsoil 
by applying conservation practices and 
measures through this program. They 
find it increases their efficiency and that 
it is profitable to them. It is making 
them more independent and more se- 
cure in the feeling that they can weather 
whatever economic situations they are 
likely to encounter in the future. To 
me this soil-conservation program is the 
very kind which the Federal Govern- 
ment should foster because it is building 
up not only the land resources upon 
which the future well-being of this coun- 
try depends but it is helping to make 
farmers stronger and better able to 
carry their share of the responsibility 
for keeping America great. 

The Federal Government contributes 
to this program by supplying the needed 
technical assistance to farmers through 
the Soil Conservation Service. It is 
important that sufficient funds be made 
available to give farmers the technical 
help they are asking. In the 57 soil- 
conservation districts in Wisconsin 
where technical assistance is being pro- 
vided, and I presume everywhere else in 
the United States in the 2,152 soil-con- 
servation districts, there is a waiting list 
of farmers who are anxious to get help 
in applying a soil-conservation program 
to their farms. We must not fail to 
provide sufficient funds to see that these 
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farmer requests are met as quickly as 
possible. 

Farmers themselves operate these soil- 
conservation districts. They take the 
responsibiilty of organizing their own 
program and obtaining assistance from 
all available sources. The Federal Goy- 
ernment supplies the technical assist- 
ance largely but the State and local gov- 
ernment agencies also assist these dis- 
tricts in getting their job done. The 
big point is that farmers themselves put 
their own money, time and effort into 
applying the conservation measures and 
that amounts to from 3 to 10 times more 
than they receive from governmental 
sources. 

There were more than 125,000 farm 
conservation plans made in soil-conser- 
vation districts, with the assistance of 
the Soil Conservation Service, during 
the last calendar year. ‘These plans 
covered nearly 35,000,000 acres and the 
application of conservation practices and 
measures was completed on nearly 25,- 
000,000 acres. Although these totals are 
considerably greater than the accom- 
plishments of the 1948 calendar year, 
still they are lower than could have been 
accomplished providing more Federal as- 
sistance were available since I under- 
stand there were more than 350,000 
farmer applications in the districts than 
it was possible to get around to with 
the assistance available. 

My own district in Wisconsin is com- 
pletely organized into soil-conservation 
districts and they are moving ahead 
very rapidly. I want to encourage them 
in this most important job and urge that 
the Congress make sufficient funds avail- 
able so that the farmer needs will be 
met. Conserving our resources is equally 
important with that of national defense 
and the maintenance of a wholesome 
economy in keeping our country pre- 
pared to withstand any crisis in which 
it may be forced. The appropriation to 
the Soil Conservation Service contrib- 
utes directly and most efficiently to con- 
serving our land resources so I urge that 
its appropriation be made sufficient to 
carry out all the farmers’ needs. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Included in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota is a change in the figure 
appearing in the bill at page 208, line 20. 
Under previous rulings of the Chair lines 
16 to 20 have been eliminated from the 
bill. My question is: One, is it too late 
to make a point of order against that 
portion of the gentleman’s amendment, 
and if it is too late what is the effect of 
amending a figure which is not now in 
the bill? j 

The CHAIRMAN. It is too late now 
to make a point of order and, of course, 
it will be a nullity to amend something 
if it is not in the bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 40 minutes, the last 20 minutes 
to be reserved to myself. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, is it necessary 
if one wishes to reduce further the 
figures included in the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota to offer 
such reductions as amendments to his 
amendment, or would they be in order 
at a later time? 

The CHAIRMAN. They would be in 
order at a later time if the H. Carl Ander- 
sen amendment were voted down. 

Mr. KEATING. But if the H. Carl 
Andersen amendment is carried then 
they would not be in order at a later 
time, is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, with all the newspaper articles 
end all the stuff we hear on the air dur- 
ing the last few months about agricul- 
tural-support programs, it is always re- 
freshing to me to be able to report that 
we have one agricultural program, at 
least, that is doing a very good job. 

During the Easter vacation I took oc- 
casion to visit and study over one of these 
guaranteed loans as provided by the 
Cooley bill. The Cooley bill is one of the 
most constructive pieces of agriculiural 
legislation that the Congress has passed 
in the last 10 years. Together with the 
Steagall bill, they were probably the two 
most constructive pieces of legislation 
that this Congress has passed. These 
guaranteed loans are an example of the 
cooperation that can take place between 
the bankers of a State and the local 
people. Young farmers are provided 
farms before they get so old they cannot 
work on them. 

There have been 2,400 of these guar- 
anteed loans in the United States, ahd 
over 260 of them are in the State of Wis- 
consin. It was refreshing to go on this 
kind of a field day. We visited one of 
those farms on which they were going to 
make a guaranteed loan, and we met the 
people. It was encouraging to see the 
things that could be done here in Wash- 
ington and see it in action out in the 
field. Here was a young couple, in their 
late twenties, going out there and acquir- 
ing a home, owning a piece of America. 
I do not imagine any of us will live long 
enough to see the time when it will mean 
much in this country because we have 
too much undeveloped land, but it is an 
indication of a program that should be 


followed, because there is nothing that 


brings unrest, there is nothing that feeds 
communism as a program that does not 
allow people to own something and be- 
come a part of America themselves, 
Under the Cooley Act, since its organi- 
zation some 4 years ago, an organization 
has developed that is going ahead care- 
fully. The returns to the United States 
Treasury have been very satisfactory. I 
repeat, it is one of the outstanding proj- 
ects in legislation that has been passed. 
I wish to add that it has had bipartisan 
support all the way through. I repeat 
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what I said b2fore, in these days when 
So many things are said about agricul- 
ture, some true and others not, with 
everyone seeming to know all about it, 
it was surely a refreshing day to me to 
see legislation in operation right out in 
the field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] is 
recognized. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understood the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota he referred to his 
amendment as a “peanuts” amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a correction? A 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I stated 
that some other gentlemen had called 
it a “peanuts” amendment. To my mind 
it is anything but peanuts. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I stand corrected. 

As I understood the gentleman from 
Minnesota in his talk he proposes a 
small cut all along the line, but when 
he referred to the school-lunch program 
he praised that and said he was not go- 
ing to make any reduction there. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a correction? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman will note that I made no reduc- 
tion whatsoever in any of these great 
worth-while programs, loans, or anything 
of that nature; the cuts were aimed sim- 
ply at administrative expenses through- 
out the bill in certain items. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I stand corrected. 

Mr. Chairman, we are living in a high- 
ly turbulent world today. Everyone 
recognizes this fact. We have recently 
passed through one of the greatest de- 
pressions of history and have taken part 
and successfully waged the greatest war 
of all times. We are standing today al- 
most alone as the one nation which is 
trying to uphold the rights of freemen 
throughout the world. 

We recognize, too, that all the mate- 
rial things which go into making this a 
great and independent nation directly 
come from the soil. Therefore the 
fundamental truth is we rely upon the 
farmer and his products, so the strength 
of this Nation is directly interwoven with 
the strength and prosperity of our 
farmers. 

Anything that affects this group of 
people affects everyone in the Nation 
whatever his walk in life. His well-being 
is our responsibility as well as any other 
phase of our national life. There is no 
question but what the great natural re- 
sources of our Nation have been the real 
basis of our high standard of living. 

The committee is to be congratulated 
on the work it has done. 

I well recognize the problems which 
it faced in its consideration of this bill. 
However, I believe that in recommending 
the equivalent of a reduction in the ap- 
propriations for our national forests, the 
committee failed to give sufficient con- 
sideration to the long-time implications 
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budget requests for the national forests 
it is evident that they are based upon the 
financial needs to make these national 
assets contribute more adequately to the 
Nation’s future security. We are all 
agreed that the United States must be 
kept strong to retain its place of world 
leadership. Our natural resources—soil, 
forests, and water—are the basis of that 
strength. We must not allow them to 
deteriorate. They should be strength- 
ened. 

It is true that there is a budget deficit 
this year. It is also true that 75 percent 
or more of the total budget is concerned 
with past and future wars, the national 
debt, and with miltary and economic 
assistance abroad. Only a little of it has 
to do with the conservation of the natural 
resources of which the national forests 
are such a vital part. 

There certainly is no economy and, in 
fact, little sense in neglecting the protec- 
tion and management of forest, range, 
and watershed resources belonging to the 
Federal Government; in failing to make 
these resources contribute their utmost 
to our welfare and to our own strength 
and security. Such investments as these 
pay very good financial returns as well 
as nonmonetary returns indispensable 
to a prosperous people. 

It is my understanding that we tried 
to recognize some of these needs by say- 
ing that they should be taken care of 
but that this should be done by diverting 
funds from one national forest activity 
to another. It does not make much sense 
to say you should put more money on 
reseeding ranges or replanting forests 
but drop the protection and administra- 
tion of these resources while doing it. 
The more timber and forage we can grow 
on these national forests, the greater 
will be the dividends—the returns—from 
them. We know there will always be a 
demand for this timber, for the forage, 
and for the recreational and wildlife re- 
sources. So it seems only common sense 
to step up the production of these na- 
tional properties; to protect and develop 
them so they will contribute more of the 
goods and services we need. 

Such action necessitates providing 
each year suitable funds under a long- 
term program to protect and improve 
these forest properties. Continued pre- 
ductive condition of these properties will 
contribute greatly to the Nation’s tax 
base and long-time security. It is urged 
that the conferees of this body when 
considering the several key items of the 
Forest Service, appropriations for whith 
are now very inadequate, concur in the 
increased recommendations which we 
hope and expect will result from Senate 
consideration. The conferees who real- 
ly study and investigate the amounts 
recommended by the two Houses will, in 
my opinion, find the higher recommenda- 
tion of the Senate none too high due to 
the urgently needed work to prevent our 
national-forest properties and other for- 
est lands from being threatened with in- 
adequate protection—a paper“ econ- 
omy usually resulting in heavy losses and 
damages to the public’s interest con- 
cerned. 
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National forest protection and management 
Appropriation, fiscal year 1950. 1 $26, 300, 000 


Budget Bureau recommenda- 


tion, fiscal year 1951 80, 270, 500 
House committee recommen- 

dation, fiscal year 1951 1 26, 890, 000 

Difference cca 8, 380, 500 


Comparison misleading. Present national 
forest work will have to be cut $250,000 to 
provide salary increases. Present work on 
the vitally important 9 subitems of timber, 
range, wildlife, watershed and recreation 
management, land-use survey (Alaska), 
maintenance of improvements, fire control, 
and unit management will have to be cut 
a further $775,000. This amount is to be 
added to 3 subitems, namely, construction 
improvement ($150,000 to correct inducive 
interference from REA lines and $75,000 for 
sanitation improvements), reforestation 
($350,000), and range revegetation ($200,000). 
The last 2 subitems were given only a por- 
tion of the appropriation authorization of 
$3,000,000 and $1,500,000, respectively (Public 
Law 348, approved Oct. 11, 1949). 


Forest-development roads and trails 
Appropriation fiscal year 1950 $10, 348, 000 


Budget Bureau recommenda- 


tion, fiscal year 1951—— 12, 465, 000 
House committee recommenda- 

tion, fiscal year 1951_...-... 10, 348, 000 

Difference onessasasns 2, 117, 000 


Many of our development roads have 
been so long without adequate mainten- 
ance work they are injuring adjacent 
national-forest resources by accelera- 
ting erosion. Log bridges constructed by 
the CCC on some of these roads are be- 
coming hazardous and need immediate 
replacement. In addition, many access 
roads are urgently needed and expendi- 
tures on these would be completely self- 
liquidating. These roads would make 
overmature virgin timber accessible for 
immediate cutting. Delay in such cut- 
ting encourages disease or insect epi- 
demics, the control of any one of which 
may cost many times the amount by the 
Bureau of the Budget. That amount, 
$12,465,000, is still $5,000,000 less than 
the appropriation authorized for this 
item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN]. j 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the next fiscal 
year amounts to $764,000,000 plus. This 
is an increase of approximately $32,- 
000,000 over the appropriations for the 
last fiscal year. The omnibus amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota seeks to make some reduc- 
tions in the administration of this De- 
partment. As I understand the amend- 
ment, it refers entirely to administra- 
tion and is an attempt to eliminate small 
items in various parts of the chapter in 
the sake of economy without affecting 
actual benefits to the farmers. It should 
not affect REA or Soil Conservation. 

My purpose in rising at this time is to 
inquire of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the ranking minority mem- 


ber of the committee whether or not. 


their assurances to me of last year to 
eliminate duplications have been car- 
ried out in this year’s bill? I cannot find 
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it in the report. I refer specifically to 
the duplication of investigation of farms 
by the AAA and the Soil Conservation 
people, both of which agree with me that 
duplication should be eliminated. 

The AAA examines farms, the owners 
of which are to comply with the soil 
conservation program. They make the 
payments, The Soil Conservation peo- 
ple furnish the technical advice. They 
also make full examination of the same 
farm. One examination should be suffi- 
cient. On certain occasions I have had 
opportunity to investigate the com- 
plaints of the AAA agency, also the com- 
plaints of representatives from the Soil 
Conservation Service that there is defi- 
nite duplication in the examination of 
the farms and the projects under the 
soil conservation program. 

Now, may I ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee whether or not that dupli- 
cation has been eliminated in order that 
one examination of farms may be made 
to comply with the program? 

Mr. W . I may say to the 
gentleman that this has caused us a 
great deal of concern. All of us on this 
committee have tried to avoid this type 
of duplication. The 5-percent provision 
which went out on a point of order was 
our effort to take care of that. In other 
words, the technical engineers of the Soil 
Conservation Service will lay out plans 
for a drainage ditch and so forth, then 
you have a layman with no experience 
going out there and O. K.’ing the project. 

Mr. STEFAN. The complaint of the 
farmer is he would like to go to the coun- 
ty seat or town and get all his informa- 
tion at one place. Then, too, his com- 
plaint is he has two sets of people who 
come to the farm and make examina- 
tions, one for technical advice and the 
other for payment. The officials of the 
AAA and soil conservation people tell me 
they are worried about this duplication 
and that the duplication exists. A year 
ago I took it up with this committee and 
I was assured they were going to do 
something about it. I am sure the two 
agencies would like to have this matter 
straightened out one way or another. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We tried to put this 
provision in there. It was a starter, but 
we were tied down by limitations as to 
what we can do in an appropriation bill, 
and that provision went out on a point 
of order. We will follow it up by offering 
amendments to carry out the same pur- 
pose, but we are very limited in what we 
can do. 

Mr. STEFAN. In view of the fact that 
the farmers, the officials of the AAA and 
officials of the soil conservation all agree 
that duplication is there, I hope that an 
effort will be made to eliminate such 
duplication. I want to do everything to 
make the soil-conservation program 
successful, Let us cooperate for that 
success. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am in thorough ac- 
cord with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure the Members of the House feel as 
I do about this bill, I think the com- 
mittee has done a very excellent job. 
I think, however, as the gentleman from 
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Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] has 
just stated, that we could very well cut 
down a little on the administrative ex- 
penses of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and it would hurt no one. 

Agriculture is, of course, the basic 
industry in America. About 80 percent 
of all of the raw products are grown on 
our farms. The other 20 percent of raw 
products come from underneath the 
ground and from the sea. That is the 
new wealth that is created each year 
and is consumed the year it is grown or 
mined, or the year after, and because 
of that it becomes the basic industry 
of our land. The things that are man- 
ufactured and processed from raw prod- 
ucts do not wear out and need replace- 
ment for years and years. So, first of 
all, we have to get the things that are 
grown on the farm to start this great 
economic system of ours to operate. 
Mother earth is our economic generat- 
ing plant. Seventy percent of all the 
labor in America is employed in the 
transportation, the processing, the dis- 
tribution, and the sale of farm prod- 
ucts, and when we have a deficiency of 
farm products, naturally employment 
suffers, but when we have depressed 
price for farm products, we have a de- 
pression in America. We have always 
had a depression in America with poor 
farm prices, and we have always had 
prosperity in America with good farm 
prices. Let us not forget that our wage 
earners collect over $4 for every $1 of 
farm income; also the businessmen of 
America sell over $4 worth of goods for 
each $1 of farm income. And I want 
to say that it is not just we folk that 
come from the farm districts that un- 
derstand the problem and the value of 
a good farm program and of good farm 
prices, because most of the Members 
from the city districts on both sides of 
the aisle in this House have been very 
cooperative with the Members from the 
farm States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has been called by some a 
peanuts amendment because it takes a 
little bit out of a great many appro- 
priations. Let me say to you that the 
over-all figure is, as I understand, $2,- 
585,000. I may have that last figure 
wrong, but it is $2,500,000 anyhow: 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I 
give the gentleman the correct figure? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Two mil- 
lion five hundred and twenty-two thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. Of course, 
that includes the cut made on the esti- 
mate which was stricken on a point of 
order, I believe. 

Mr. TABER. Well, that, of course, 
would not be affected at all. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. 

Mr. TABER. These cuts vary from 
amounts as low as $10,000 up to amounts 
as high as nearly $300,000. It would be 
absolutely impossible to take up the time 
of the House to have these small cuts 
running about $10,000 considered, for 
there would be too many amendments to 
consider them individually, This blan- 
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ket amendment proposition is the only 
way we can get any consideration of a 
reduction in the bill on so many items, 
where the proposed cuts are compara- 
tively small. Under those circumstances 
I think the gentleman from Minnesota 
has performed a real service. 

I am not going into detail on these 
items except to say that we all know 
there is not a department or agency of 
the Government of the United States 
that cannot take at least a 10-percent 
cut without being hurt a bit. When a 
Member proposed only a 2-percent cut 
we ought to adopt it and adopt it quick- 
ly and without any division on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Remember 
that on many of these items only a 1- 
percent cut is asked for. 

Mr. TABER. I understand that is so. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Further in 
reference to what the gentleman just 
had to say, if anybody would take the 
time to go through any of our depart- 
ments he would find plenty of people in 
the departments that would make him 
wonder just what they are doing for the 
money the Government is paying them. 

Mr. TABER. Les. The committee 
has made a great many cuts. It has 
tried hard to make some savings in this 
bill. We have so many burdens being 
thrust upon us in the nature of defense 
that we cannot consider cutting in any 
substantial amount that our situation 
today is such that every place we can cut 
where it will do no harm we ought to 
cut. 

I think the committee should accept 
this effort to cut and should allow the 
Congress to adopt this cut unanimously. 
I know of no possible way except by cut- 
ting down the expenses of government 
that this bill or any other bill relating 
to the disbursement of funds can be 
brought down within the limits of our 
ability to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment to the amendment offer- 
ed by the gentleman from Minnesota 
which I understand is not in order while 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa is pending. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that we vote on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa at this time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
must object to that, of course, since we 
have not had a chance to speak on the 
amendment, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
may be read at this time and I will speak 
oe fay and the amendment be disposed of 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and on that I demand tellers, 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN and Mr. WHITTEN. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
ee that there were—ayes 10, noes 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Eeatrne] 
for information, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEATING to the 
amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 
On page 198, line 2, strike out “$6,717,000” 
and insert 65,054,000.“ 

On page 198, line 9, strike out “$9,987,000” 
and insert “$6,963,000.” 

On page 201, line 12, strike out “$27,423,- 
000” and insert “$26,149,000.” 

On page 205, line 8, strike out “$2,401,000” 
and insert “$2,364,000.” 

On page 206, line 5, strike out “$588,000” 
and insert “$576,400.” . 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] is recog- 
nized in support of his amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment at least has the merit that 
it will produce a substantial saving, and 
is simple. I hope it has sufficient merit 
that it will appeal to the Members of the 
House. 

There are five instances in the per- 
haps 30 or 40 included within the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN], where his 
proposed cut does not go as far as reduc- 
ing to the figure for that particular ex- 
penditure to the amount provided last 
year. I commend the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] for 
the study and the care that he has given 
to this matter. He has certainly per- 
formed a distinct service. I shall of 
course support his amendment. 

I do feel, however, that we should go 
further in those places where we are ap- 
propriating this year more money than 
we appropriated last year. This is no 
time to increase. On the contrary, we 
must decrease at every possible point if 
we are to achieve financial stability. My 
amendment, I emphasize, is conservative 
in that it only restores last year’s ap- 
propriations at the designated points. 
There are only five such places but they 
do involve substantial expenditures. I 
would like to point out those five places 
in detail, without discussion of the fig- 
ures. 

On page 198 the provision for Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation would be re- 
duced by this amendment $1,700,000 
more than the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has reduced it, but it would give to 
this Corporation the same amount which 
it had last year. 

The next figure is in the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, which I realize 
is a touchy subject, but it seems to me 
that here again we would be acting with 
all the generosity which our Federal 
purse permits, and then some, if we were 
to allot to this Administration the 
amount which it had last year, which is 
provided in my amendment, rather than 
the increased amount. 

Then, on page 201, in line 12, is a pro- 
vision for administrative salaries and 
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expenses for the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, which again is reduced to the 
amount they had last year. 

At page 205, line 8, the same reduction 
to last year’s appropriation is provided 
for the expenses of the Office of the Solic- 
itor for the Department and at page 206, 
line 5 for the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. I hope the Members 
will agree that retrenchment at least to 
the extent of returning to last year’s 
figures on these items is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from New York has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be recognized in op- 
position to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired except the time reserved by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN]. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that I may have the attention of the 
membership when I try to address my- 
self to the pending amendments. 

I do not yield to anyone in this Cong- 
ress in my sincere effort to reach govern- 
mental economy. I think my record here 
will bear that out, and I think my actions 
on the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations will bear that out. Cer- 
tainly I hope that it will, and my sincere 
effort has been to see that it would. 

This thing of providing appropriations 
for a governmental department which af- 
fects approximately 6,000,000 farm fam- 
ilies and goes into every county and into 
every home in the United States is an 
important undertaking. To try to de- 
termine how much money a great de- 
partment should have is a terrific prob- 
lem. As I tried to tell you yesterday, one 
has to give attention not only to one 
bureau’s need but to every part of it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman men- 
tioned 6,000,000 people. Do I understand 
that the money in this appropriation is 
paid to 6,000,000 different people? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I meant to say that 
the effects of the operations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture directly goes into 
the home of approximately 6,000,000 
farm families. It is not a case of any 
particular person, or anything like that. 

Mr. VORYS. How many direct recip- 
ients would there be? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It would be hard to 
say; it would be just as if the gentleman 
asked how many direct recipients there 
are of ECA aid. It is something one 
cannot state with exactness. But I may 
say that the residual beneficiaries of the 
action of the department are every man, 
woman, and child in the United States; 
and now, through ECA, in many of the 
foreign countries. 

In considering our activities on this 
bill and trying to meet our responsibili- 
ties we have worked as a committee. I 
am proud to say that in our considera- 
tions on the Appropriations Committee 
we have tried to start at A and go 
through to Z, to ferret out and dig into 
each item and say how much it took to 
actually operate this department. As 
we went ahead and advised with people 
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to try to fix the program that we have 
brought to you we found that this 70,- 
000,000 acres of land is eroded and needs 
to be restored. It was testified in the 
hearings that there would have to be an 
85-percent increase in forestry appro- 
priations if we were to properly take 
care of our forests. We do not have the 
money. We did not make any such pro- 
vision, bus it does call attention to the 
actual need that exists. When we got in 
there we tried to act as a committee for 
the whole United States; we try to be 
nonpartisan; we try to look over these 
situations. We realize that in particu- 
lar areas there are particular problems, 
but we try to do this on a national scale 
and act from a national viewpoint. I 
think we have done a good job. 

I know that it is popular to cut, and 
my good friend from Minnesota is tak- 
ing the popular side of this matter. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The 
gentleman knows full well, and all of the 
members of the committee and our exe- 
cutive clerk know full well that I stated 
in the subcommittee that I did not con- 
sider myself bound, but felt free to offer 
any amendment I cared to either in the 
full committee or on the floor of the 
House. Surely, the gentleman does not 
want to leave the impression that I am 
going back on my word in any way, 
does he? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No; I do not mean to 
indicate that; the gentleman has not 
gone back on his word. He stayed in 
the committee, and we worked out these 
amounts, and we worked them out to a 
general concensus of opinion of the five 
members. I believe that is a sound 
operation. 

There is nothing wrong in offering 
these amendments as the gentleman does 
here; it is something that appeals to 
people; they like to think of cutting 
bureaucrats; they like to think of cutting 
public office holders. But the thing to 
remember is that last year this Con- 
gress raised the salary of many people in 
these departments. That was appar- 
ently popular with many Members here. 
It passed, anyway, and there is $6,000,000 
in this bill that had to be inserted to pay 
for these salary raises that this Congress 
passed last year. One bureau head tes- 
tified that they had about twice as much 
money this year as they had in 1939, but 
fewer people, and that this was due be- 
cause Congress had raised salaries. 
That is something we are up against 
when we try to provide for these pro- 
grams. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Before 
the week is over I shall offer an amend- 
ment to reduce salaries. Will the gen- 
tleman go along with it? 

Mr. WHITTEN. When the gentleman 
introduces a bill here, I will go along with 
it, but how can I vote on it if he does 
not have a bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman could make a talk for it; that 
would help some, 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I would be glad to 
do that. 

Now, in connection with this bill the 
Congress last year authorized the rural- 
telephone program. Are you going to 
destroy the rural-telephone program by 
voting for the language offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] which strikes out all of the money 
with which you set up the program? If 
you do not, and you are going ahead and 
have the program, are you going to strike 
out the expenses of the lawyers and those 
who have to go out and see whether 
you are going to get good security and 
whether you are setting it up on a sound 
basis, whether it is economically feasible, 
and for determining whether the Federal 
Government will be repaid? 

Then there is the Rural Electrification 
Administration which has loans out- 
standing of approximately $2,000,000,- 
000. Are you going to strike out the 
supervision of those loans and not see 
to it that the borrowers repay their 
money, that the rates are reasonable, 
and that these benefits go to the rural 
people? Are you going to do that? 

In that connection, we set up the rural 
housing program. Are you going to 
strike that out, too? Are you going to 
let it go out to the rural people of this 
country that we set up for them a rural 
housing program, then proceed to strike 
it out? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order, The gen- 
tleman is not assuming that it was me 
personally who offered that particular 
amendment. He, I believe, is referring 
to the Keating amendment, is he not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I mean no such in- 
ference. I know the gentleman is for 
both these programs. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. We both know that cer- 
tain bureaus have considerable addi- 
tional work as a result of last year’s leg- 
islation, and I therefore cannot agree 
with Mr. KEatrine’s proposals. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But I am trying to 
point out to you that when you cut down 
supervision you are cutting down your 
chances of collecting the money that is 
outstanding. You have to give atten- 
tion to implementing these programs 
that you go to the country and say you 
have passed to provide for the rural peo- 
ple of the country. 

When I say that, I do not mean that 
we should not conserve in every way we 
can. I do say that the bill this commit- 
tee brought out does do that. The Pres- 
ident’s budget was reduced more than 
$42,000,000 by this bill. The bill that 
we present to the Congress this year 
is less than half the appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture in 1940. 
Can you show me any record in any de- 
partment that compares favorably with 
that? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not advocate 
spending a dime that we can get by 
without spending, but in our effort to 
try to take advantage politically, and 
this is a political year, in our effort to get 
a reputation and headlines back home 
that we have set out to cut these bureau- 
crats, let us not lose sight of the fact 
that the American people and the Amer- 
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ican taxpayers have a whole lot of in- 
terest in these outstanding loans. We 
have a great interest in the proper 
operation of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, we have a great interest 
in the operation of the Farmers Home 
Administration and I say to my friends 
on the left who come and talk to me and 
say: Some of you say we have cut the 
Forest Service too much, this one too 
much and that one too much, that we 
have tried to do this thing on a fair 
and impartial basis. And may I say 
that my friend from Minnesota carried 
his due share of weight in the commit- 
tee. This bill is the general consensus 
of opinion. 

Just to show you how this thing works 
out, the corn borer is a very important 
item in Iowa. Our friend from Iowa 
Mr. LeCompte] wants to increase that 
item because it affects his area, and it 
is a serious problem. We are all aware 
of our local problems. We know what 
our local problems are. 

It is popular today to offer an amend- 
ment to cut the bill away off here, there, 
and yonder or somewhere, and I am 
ready right now to cut from A to Z 
throughout this Department if it be- 
comes necessary, and I tell you that it is 
rapidly reaching that point. And, if you 
make an over-all cut here and then at 
the conclusion of this omnibus bill you 
make another cut, where are you going 
to leave agriculture? I think we have 
cut in this bill beyond the point that 
other subcommittee has gone. I think 
when I tell you that we have reduced this 
appropriation to where it is less than 
half the amount that was appropriated 
in 1940, that that of itself would show to 
you that we are doing a sincere job, and 
I believe that in the long run you will 
come out better if you will follow the ad- 
vice and the consensus of opinion of the 
five members of this committee who 
worked long and painstakingly two and 
a half months on it than you would when 
some man gets up and says, “Let us cut 
it by this amount.” Listen, in some 
places he takes out $3,000, and in some 
places $200,000, and, as I pointed out, in 
some cases there is no reduction. Now, 
that is not the way to do business here, 
and I say to my friends on the left I do 
not believe that you want to do that kind 
of business. Now, the gentleman has 
offered his amendment. Now, come on, 
let us run this Department like it should 
be run, and if there is any reason that 
we should cut further, I am willing to 
cut further. 

Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. KRUSE. I want to commend the 
able chairman of the subcommittee on 
the statement he has just made and to 
join with him in his desire to see this 
amendment defeated. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate the 
statement of my friend from Indiana. 

Now, looking to the amendment that 
was offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. LeCompte] I want to say that this 
problem which he raises here is a seri- 
ous problem. This European corn borer 
is very, very destructive, but I would like 
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to point out that in this bill there is close 
to $200,000 for work in connection with 
the European corn borer. So, we are not 
ignoring that subject. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. We are spending 
$112,000,000 trying to stop the foot-and- 
mouth disease down in Mexico, and it is 
money well spent. My amendment just 
asks for $100,000 for research with re- 
spect to the European corn borer, and 
we have not got near enough money in 
the bill on that subject. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. The 
gentleman from Iowa knows that, the 
fellow from the forest areas knows about 
that, and the fellow from the cotton area 
knows about that, and if we total them 
all up this bill will be five times the 
amount that we have in it. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Are we not all in- 
terested in that program? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly, and I make 
no criticism of that. I have the same 
thing in my area and I am just saying 
that you have to cut your pattern to the 
cloth, and I am pointing out, and you are 
proving it, that this committee held back 
just as far as it could and still meet the 
problems that exist in this country. 

In regard to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keating], under the basic law the crop 
insurance program is to be extended to 
240 new counties. If his amendment 
prevails, you are not carrying out the 
law. You are giving aid to two-thirds 
of those entitled to it, but you are say- 
ing to the other one-third, “Well, we 
will not do it.” If his amendment pre- 
vails you are cutting out the money for 
the rural-housing program. You see, 
we authorized the loans. Well, what 
good is a loan if there is nobody to proc- 
ess them, if there is nobody to supervise 
them, or if there is nobody to see that 
that money is repaid, as provided by law. 
What good is it if you are not going to 
protect your investment by not setting 
up supervision. What good is farm 
housing, what good is the rural-tele- 
phone program if you want to do that? 

When I make this type of appeal, and 
I hope it has appealed to you, Iam in no 
way trying to get away from the fact 
that we have to reduce governmental 
expenditures drastically. As chairman 
of this subcommittee, I say to you that 
we went into the subcommittee room 
and we spent 244 months working on this 
bill. I have had complaint after com- 
plaint, just as from my good friend from 
Iowa [Mr. LeCompte], that the cuts are 
too drastic. I have had plenty of them 
like that. 

Then after we did that and found that 
we had reduced the appropriation by 
many millions of dollars below the Presi- 
dent's budget, when we resurveyed the 
situation and saw that we were running 
in the red, I asked the members of my 
committee to go back, and we went back 
and cut out more than $6,000,000 more. 
I mention that to show you that I have 
tried to cooperate in every way that I 
know. 

If we are going to have to start from 
A in Government down to Z in Govern- 
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ment, I will be ready just as quickly as 
any of you are ready to take that action 
in the light of necessity, but I say to you 
that you make a mistake in cutting Agri- 
culture, in this manner, now that we are 
right in the process of trying to get re- 
adjusted to a peacetime basis, further 
than we have already cut it, at the same 
time that you are voting authorizations 
for Marshall plan aid and for these many 
other things that most of you have voted 
for. 

I say to the Members on my left who 
have been before my committee urging 
and beseeching that we take care of 
problems in connection with their own 
areas, with which they are familiar, and 
on which they should come before our 
committee, you think long before you 
come in here and vote to cut down still 
further the amounts we have put in this 
bill. I do not believe there is a one of 
you but that knows our subcommittee 
has made a firm and a conscientious 
effort to reduce these appropriations. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the force 
of what the gentleman is saying. I of 
course admire him and his sincerity, as 
he knows. But the fact remains that 
regardless of the sincere effort which the 
gentleman says he and his committee 
made, the appropriation under this chap- 
ter is still $32,000,000 more than it was 
last year. My amendment is designed 
to reduce that by some $4,000,000. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In reply to that, may 
I say to the gentleman that that is true, 
because the Congress provided for salary 
raises, the Congress provided for all these 
forest programs, the Congress provided 
for additional fire protection, the Con- 
gress provided for the rural telephone 
program, and the Congress provided for 
the rural housing program. If you want 
to cut those out, vote for these amend- 
ments, but if you want to keep faith with 
the American people and protect the 
position you have taken, you implement 
them as we have tried to provide that 
they be implemented here. 

Just to give you some idea of what we 
have had to do in connection with this 
Department, you know it is popular to 
say, “Put them in the field, cut them out 
in Washington,” but we are looking to 
this Department in Washington to 
supervise properly a $750,000,000 opera- 
tion. 5 

Last year I tried to pare down every 
division in the Department. If you will 
read the hearings you will see that that 
is so. This year the Republican mem- 
bers of my committee were protecting 
the Department from the questions I was 
asking the witnesses on one or two occa- 
sions. I tried to go into those things. 

It developed that the Soil Conservation 
Service was not making the progress in 
some areas I felt it should be. We got 
them to bring up two different districts 
organized in the same State at about the 
same time. One of them had done twice 
as much work as the other. I asked that 
they set up minimum work standards, 
and gave them $25,000 more with which 
to make this study. That was last year. 
They made it. This year their state- 
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ment was that the results from that pro- 
gram have increased 100 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, do not vote for this 
false economy by striking out the-super- 
vision of a billion-dollar operation. I 
am going to hold them responsible. I 
ask you to let us give them enough funds 
so we can hold their feet to the fire and 
keep them responsible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. LECOMPTE], to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be again read for the infor- 
mation of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LeCompte], to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment offer- 
ed by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk ręad as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Keatinc to the 
amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN: On page 198, line 2, strike out 86,717. 
000” and insert “$5,054,000.” 

On page 198, line 9, strike out “$7,987,000” 
and insert “$6,963,000.” 

On page 201, line 12, strike out “$27,423,000” 
and insert “$26,149,000.” 

On page 205, line 8, strike out $2,401,000” 
and insert “$2,364,000.” 

On page 206, line 5, strike out “$588,000” 
and insert 8576, 400.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. KEATING) 
there were—ayes 53, noes 82. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN) there were—ayes 77, noes 91. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WHITTEN 
and Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
95, noes 111. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not have pro- 
ceeded very far before it will become ap- 
parent to the Members here present that 
my remarks will not sway any votes. I 
am tempted, however, to impose upon 
you for a very few moments in order that 
I may draw a picture in which may be 
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contrasted the conditions of 30 or 40 
years ago with the conditions that exist 
today. My recollection in this regard is 
probably not important at all; in fact it 
may not be too interesting, but, never- 
theless, I venture to recite it. 

Back in 1905 my father was chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, a position 
which he held for 10 years. In those 
days the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, as did the chairmen of the 
other standing committees of the House 
at that time, handled the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture 
on the floor of the House. 

I was serving in the New York Legis- 
lature at that time. Upon adjournment 
of that body I came down here for a 
little 3- or 4-day vacation and found my 
father in his residence here in Wash- 
ington. He was very much disturbed, 
pacing the floor, a worried look in his 
eye. I said to him, “What is the 
trouble?” He said, “Boy, do you realize 
that no matter how hard I work I can- 
not keep this Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill below $15,000,000?” 

The bill now before us carries $769,- 
000,000, If there is any such thing as 
turning over in graves, my revered fa- 
ther is doing that today. He made an- 
other observation to me which may have 
some bearing upon the present situation. 

He asked me, “Do you know what an 
expert in the Department of Agriculture 
is?” I told him I was not sure. He said, 
“I will tell you. An expert in the De- 
partment of Agriculture is a man who 
can make two dollars grow in an appro- 
priations bill where one grew before.” 

Mr. Chairman, apropos of that remark 
may I call your attention to the output 
of our present-day experts. I hold in my 
hand a document gotten out by the De- 
pariment of Agriculture entitled Family 
Fare—Food and Management Receipts.” 
It is gotten out by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. It 
might well be called The Federal Cook 
Book.” I understand that every Mem- 
ber of the House is to have 3,000 of these 
for distribution as he sees fit. How 
many copics will be given to each Senator 
Idonct know. If every Member of the 
House gets 3,000, there being 435 Mem- 
bers of the House, there will be 1,305,000 
copies at the disposal of the Members of 
the House of Representatives in the ag- 
gregate. Frobably that figure will be 
raised to over 2,000,000 when the Sen- 
ate’s quota is added. 

This pamphlet covers 95 pages devoted 
to telling the housewives of America how 
to cook, starting out chapter by chapter, 
how to cook beef in various ways, how to 
cook mutton, how to cook fish, how to fry 
eggs, how to boil potatoes. Is it not 
sweet that Uncle Sam should be so nice 
to our people by teaching them to cook? 

I wonder what Jefferson and those who 
helped to write the Constitution and 
found our Government would think when 
they realize the powers of the Federal 
Government have now been extended to 
the point where it is regarded as a duty 
of the Federal Government to teach our 
women how to cook in their own homes? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yicld? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. : 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any appropria- 
tion for more cookbooks in this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know. 
This pamphlet has been paid for under 
appropriations made for the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Does the gen- 
tleman know that there are 30 tons of 
books going out of the storeroom down 
here under the House Office Building, 
that have never had the wrapper broken 
on them, sold for old waste paper twice 
a year? And, they are baling it up 
every day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It may be that 
some tonnage will be added to the 
amount referred to by the gentleman 
from idaho, and that it will be contrib- 
uted out of this publication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. If the gentleman does 
not want his 3,000 copies, I would like to 
have them, because my people want 
them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to 
the gentleman that I am not going to 
burden the Post Office Department with 
added loads. Everyone of these things 
is carried to the people at a loss to the 
taxpayers. I am not going to encourage 
its distribution. I do not know why I 
should pile such burdens on the people 
of this country. If other Members want 
to send out 6,000 instead of 3,000 or 9,000 
instead of 3,000, they can go ahead and 
do it, but when you do so, remember 
the Post Office Department. It is going 
to cost thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars in addition to the cost of printing. 
I understand these things are going to 
be for sale at 25 cents apiece. It seems 
to me that bureaucracy has gone just 
about far enough. There is no public 
demand that the United States teach 
people how tocook. They can be taught 
in their local schools; they can be taught 
by State educational institutions. Why 
should they come to Washington? Is 
this a paternal government to that ex- 
tent? Perhaps I ought to say it is a 
maternal government, 

Already it has been proposed that the 
next move of this kind will be to design 
working clothing for women. Ouch! 
Where are we going? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move. to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we all dearly love to 
hear our good friend, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] speak. 
I do not know of any man on the Re- 


publican side or the other side here that 
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is listened to more closely than is Jr 
Wanpswortx. In this connection, though, 
I think there are some facts that per- 
haps should be called to your attention. 
This book succeeds Aunt Sammy’s cook- 
book, printed in 1927, under the Cool- 
idge administration, and for many years 
thereafter, and it was continued on that 
basis until a few years ago. I would like 
to point out that in this pamphlet on 
Human Nutrition and Care it goes into 
the various foods, the calciums and the 
vitamins in general, and how to use foods 
and retain various elements. That is 
included in this book. Just yesterday 
this Congress voted millions and millions 
of dollars for public health, but to spend 
a little money here in trying to get the 
people themselves to study something 
about human nutrition, of course, it is 
good politics to laugh about that. I 
would like to point out to you the fact— 
and you supported it, and I am not con- 
demning it—that this Congress provided 
the funds, and the public has demanded 
these volumes regarding the care and 
keeping of livestock healthy. In the last 
2 or 3 years you have spent five times 
as much money on keeping livestock 
healthy, but you say it is ridiculous to 
give a little attention to human health. 
Do you know that in the last war about 
36 percent of the draftees were turned 
down because of physical defects— 
mostly from faulty nutrition? Did you 
know that in this bill—and if you want 
to cut it down, you can do so—there is 
$83,500,000 for the school-lunch pro- 
gram? And, the testimony shows that 
the children from well-to-do families in 
about 50 percent of the cases need nu- 
tritious meals just as badly as those of 
poor people, and which they do not get 
because of the inadequate supervision 
and preparation in the home. And that 
is borne out by the record. Now, that 
is the book that is before you. Then 
there is criticism that the Congress dis- 
tributes 3,000 copies of this book per 
Member, to whom? To the American 
people. Do you know any way in which 
to create more interest so that other 
people will buy them and get general 
distribution? 

No, there is one other way to create 
more interest in it, and that is to have a 
few Members get up in Congress and 
makes speeches concerning its publica- 
tion. They create interest, and those 
speeches are helpful, because it has cre- 
ated interest in this pamphlet. The in- 
terest is such that people all over the 
country are asking for them. 

Of course, our friend, the gentleman 
from New York, Jim WapswortH like 
me was raised on his mother’s cook- 
ing, and I like to eat like she cooked, but 
in many cases it perhaps was not always 
the most nutritious way. It was the way 
we learned, and the way we like. 

If you want to give a little attention to 
human health, you had better think of 
the money you spent on 71 previous 
pamphlets to keep livestock and other 
animals healthy. You spent millions of 
dollars yesterday on public health. Let 
us pay a little bit of attention to pre- 
ventive medicine, and not wait until the 
opportunity is gone. 
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We had it so well pointed out to us in 
the last war when 36 percent of our 
youth at the very prime of their lives 
were physically defective, in most cases 
because of inadequate diet or bad nutri- 
tion. 

I know the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] pointed out 
this Department used to be run for $15,- 
000,000. I am proud of my record of 
holding down appropriations for this 
Department. It believe you will agree 
privately that I was right in what I was 
trying to do. This is the only Depart- 
ment of Government that is below what 
it was 10 years ago. Did you know that 
this appropriation is less than one-half 
the appropriation for the same Depart- 
ment in 1940? Iam proud of that rec- 
ord, because it is a fight to hold admin- 
istration costs down. But we are mak- 
ing that fight. You will strengthen our 
hand a little bit if you will recognize 
value when you see it, and pay a little 
attention to keeping people healthy in- 
stead of putting all your attention on 
horses and cows and mules, just as you 
have done. I believe you are going to 
do it. 

This committee tried to keep the faith. 
We did not appropriate new money to 
provide this pamphlet. We substituted 
this for another book on keeping live- 
stock healthy. We believe in putting 
people first. If that be bad business, 
make the most of it. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horan: On 
page 208, after line 20, insert “Not to exceed 
$12,000,000 of the funds appropriated in this 
title shall be available for travel expenses. 
Amounts available from appropriations con- 
tained in this title are hereby reduced by the 
total sum of $645,496, such amount to be 
carried to the surplus fund and covered 
into the Treasury immediately upon ap- 
proval of this chapter.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment, I think the gentleman from 
Washington and I are interested in the 
same thing. Certainly we do not want 
needless travel. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, if a point of order is going to be 
raised, I think it should be determined 
now. I do not believe the amendment is 
subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules of 
the House, the gentleman from Missis- 


sippi may reserve the point of order if 


he so desires. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. But that 
does not leave the presumption Mr. 
Chairman, that the point of order will 
stand, does it? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Washington yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. HORAN, I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the reservation 
of a point of order by the gentleman 


Chairman, a 
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from Mississippi give any Member the 
right to make a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very simple amendment. It limits the 
amount of money which may be spent 
for travel. It provides for the covering 
back into the Treasury of the United 
States of money which has been budgeted 
this year above the fixed amount. 

There have been ugly rumors going 
over the land that the Department of 
Agriculture has been engaged in what 
is certainly not legal tactics and that 
travel expenses have been involved in 
such activities. I believe until we have 
made some dispositon of these rumors it 
will be a protection to the good men 
and women in the Department of Agri- 
culture to restrict these travel funds. 

The founders of this great Republic 
of ours, believing as they did in a divi- 
sion of responsibility, provided for a 
legislative branch who were to express 
the will of the people of the United 
States. They were expected to meet 
once a year and put that will into law. 
Then the executive branch was to ad- 
minister those laws as they appeared 
on the statute books. If we want to 
preserve the Republic, then when we 
hear of such infractions of the law of 
the land and infringements of one de- 
partment of Government over the rights 
and duties of another department of 
Government, it is our duty to correct 
the situation. Certainly the executive 
branch should not become a propaganda 
machine to work its will when to do 
so would be contrary to what has been 
done by the Congress, the people’s Con- 
gress, in this Nation’s Capital. It should 
help stop the dangerous trend oward 
executive government. That is all the 
amendment does. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order and I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume my appear- 
ance here would be taken as in opposition 
to the amendment. But this is what I 
want to discuss with you. There is no 
difference between me and the gentle- 
man from Washington so far as holding 
down travel is concerned not only in this 
department but in all the activities of 
Government. Travel should be re- 
stricted to the work of the department. 
It should be restricted to the necessi- 
ties for carrying on the operations of 
the department. We have constantly 
stressed that fact. On occasion we do 
hear certain charges and frequently 
when we investigate them we find that 
the situation is not as it appears in the 
press but quite different instead. I ques- 
tion the wisdom of this amendment. 
Travel is not set up here as a separate 
item in this bill. The budget estimate 
came to us setting up tentative amounts 
which it was indicated would be used 
for travel. We reduced the budget. I 
personally state now so far as I am con- 
cerned, and I think I speak for the other 
members of the committee, the depart- 
ment will be expected to reduce travel in 
proportion to the reduction in these pro- 
grams. Further we expect to see to it 
that they stick to the programs as they 
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have been set out. If that is done they 
will come down to the figures in the 
gentleman’s amendment. The only 
thing that I see about the amendment, 
and I would like to have the attention of 
the gentleman who has offered it in the 
hope that he will at least give thought 
to withdrawing the amendment, is if you 
set up a certain amount then when the 
end of the year comes around and there 
is still money available the temptation 
to take a few trips because they have 
the money is pretty big. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we have a bet- 
ter chance by having a committee under- 
standing, as shown by the records in the 
debate, that they shall reduce their travel 
allowance to this amount or in propor- 
tion to the reductions we have made. I 
believe it would be better operation to 
reach our objective. We want them to 
have the right to do those things that 
they should do in connection with the op- 
eration of their department. I believe 
we can do it better without this amend- 
ment than with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for 1 minute of the 5 minutes to 
which I am entitled. 

The CHAIRMAN. IS there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, with the 
dog-eat-dog parking situation that exists 
in the vicinity of the House Office Build- 
ings for Congressmen, their families, 
visitors, and employees, Members of the 
House might be interested to know that 
Capitol Police have carried out orders 
from somewhere to reserve on Delaware 
Avenue, usually a nonrestricted area, 
space for about 10 cars, most of them 
reportedly Packards used by the United 
States Steel officials who are testifying 
on the third floor of the Old House Office 
Building in connection with the monop- 
oly investigation. 

I am wondering if the same parking 
facilities are furnished to other citizens 
called to testify in other hearings. If 
not, why this special privilege to United 
States Steel? 

Is this in line with another privilege 
that I called attention to on the floor 
of the House yesterday, that of United 
States Steel being allowed to clutter up 
the third floor of the Old Building with 
satin-bedecked exhibits, advertising 
scores of products of the corporation? 

Incidentally, although I understand 
the exhibits were scheduled to remain 
in place for a week, they disappeared in 
the tubercular hours of the early morning 
today. 

I again ask Members of the House, why 
all this special privilege? 

Now, with respect to this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, it will take more than dollars 
alone to pull the farmers out of a tail- 
spin which gives every indication of end- 
ing in a crash of the entire national 
economy. 

Let us remember that every depression 
or period of prosperity has begun on the 
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farms, because agriculture is our basic 
economy; because every dollar of farm 
income generates 7 dollars of national 
income, due to the fact that the farmer 
supports himself and six other people. 

This is not like the chicken and the 
egg. Weknow by studying years of Gov- 
ernment figures where depression and 
prosperity begin: on the farms. Never 
in the history of this country have un- 
employment lines lengthened until farm 
income has dropped. 

And now, with the administration 
spending billions of dollars on incon- 
sistent farm policies that fluctuate hour 
by hour, we know that farm income, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has dropped about 30 percent in the 
past 2 years on a national average, with 
still another 3 percent drop forecast by 
the Department for 1950. And farmers 
of the Third District of Iowa, with whom 
I talked during the Easter recess, dis- 
played produce and livestock receipts 
which demonstrated that their income 
has fallen not 30 percent but closer to 50 
percent in the past 2 years. 

Lawyers who helped farmers make out 
income tax statements tell the same 
story: farm income is down. Farmers 
therefore are paying much less income 
tax this year, and the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue will find this out when 
it completes final tabulations. 

Although farm income has nose dived 
an admitted 30 percent, average prices 
that farmers have to pay to live and stay 
in business have fallen only impercepti- 
bly. Prices of some farm equipment 
have actually increased as much as 26 
percent while farm income has been 
dropping. 

What has this situation already done 
to the Nation’s economy? You surely 
know the answer: National income 
dropped about $5,000,000,000 from 1948 
to 1949 and unemployment has now 
reached well above four million. 

Thus we have chaos in the making, 
with population and unemployment in- 
creasing, but national income decreas- 
ing, ample evidence that the farm 
policies of the administration, although 
costing billions, have miserably failed not 
only farmers but the country as a whole. 

As though this were not disastrous 
enough, the administration is sabotaging 
the farmer with his own tax dollars, by 
allowing the importation of almost every 
conceivable kind of farm product pro- 
duced by slave or underpaid labor, 
financed in all too many instances by 
ECA. 

I have repeatedly called attention to 
these imports, including hams from 
Poland, wheat and fresh eggs from Can- 
ada, and dried egg albumen from China 
and Argentina. 

In the first 10 months of 1949 the ad- 
ministration imported 18,000,000 eggs 
from Canada, on top of an egg surplus 
in the United States, and I am informed 
that the Department of Agriculture will 
import not 18,000,000 eggs from Canada 
in 1950, but 360,000,000, or three-fifths 
of the total Canadian output, because 
Britain, Canada’s traditional egg market, 
prefers not to buy eggs for cash from 
Canada when she can use our give-away 
dollars, or buy our dried-egg surplus for 
practically nothing—a cent a pound. 
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And if you read last night’s Washing- 
ton Star, you perhaps noticed this ad 
by a supermarket. Here it is, in big 
type: Canned South American corned 
beef and canned South American roast 
beef at 43 cents per 12-ounce can, No 
doubt this is a tremendous aid to Dic- 
tator Peron, but it is no less than the 
act of a traitor to American beef pro- 
ducers; a further lever to pry the bottom 
out from under American farm prices. 

Those of you from metropolitan dis- 
tricts might wonder what has happened, 
or not happened, to food prices that your 
constituents are forced to pay now that 
prices received by farmers are down 
about 30 to 50 percent. 

Dun & Bradstreet reported yester- 
day that the wholesale food index, based 
on the total cost of a pound of each of 
31 foods in general use, is up 2.8 percent 
over the same week last year. 

Your metropolitan consumers are still 
tied up in the same noose they were last 
winter when they paid up to 70 cents a 
dozen for eggs for which Iowa farmers 
collected as little as 18 cents. 

And how about so-called surplus on- 
ions? Iowa farmers have been plowing 
them under, rather than accept 3 cents 
per 50-pound bag, while metropolitan 
consumers pay 2 pounds for 15 cents, or 
at the rate of $3.75 per 50-pound bag. 

So, I say again, we must look further 
than appropriations. This Congress 
should smoke out and order the prose- 
cution of those responsible for the un- 
conscionable spread of prices between 
farmer and consumer. Here’s a job that 
my colleagues from metropolitan centers 
ought to enjoy getting their teeth into. 

And we should enact a sound farm 
program, based on cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit to the farmer— 
a farm program such as the one intro- 
duced last session by the distinguished 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
LEMKE], or the bill that I introduced 
March 24, House bill 7852, 

These bills are not based on so-called 
parity, figures of the past, but on cost 
of production, the same as the products 
the farmer buys. Nor are they based on 
subsidies to be picked from the taxpay- 
ers’ pockets; instead, support prices 
would be paid at the market place. 

Mr. Chairman, such a farm program 
would go far toward stabilizing the econ- 
omy of this Nation and avert the depres- 
sion now in the making. 

PRCGRAM FOR WEEK OF MAY 1 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words and 
take this time for the purpose of asking 
the majority leader if he is in a position 
to tell us about the program for tomorrow 
and next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be pleased 
to. 

Tomorrow, as heretofore announced, 
there will be general debate on one of the 
chapters of the general appropriation 
bill. 

Monday: The Consent Calendar will 
be called and there will be three suspen- 
sions: One on H. R. 4942 relating to the 
Seneca Indians; 

H. R. 6354, daylight saving time for 
the District of Columbia; 
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H. R. 7185, relating to a civil-service 
examination or list for veterans in one of 
the agencies. 

General debate will continue on the 
appropriation bill. 

Tuesday: The Private Calendar will be 
called and general debate on the appro- 
priation bill will continue. 

Conference reports, of course, may be 
brought up at any time. 

The general appropriation bill will 
be the continuing order of business next 
week, but should it be disposed of in time 
for the consideration of other legislation 
I will confer with the leadership on the 
other side and announce to the House as 
soon as possible what the program will 
be so that the membership may be ad- 
vised. 

Mr. ARENDS. Is there a possibility 
there may be some roll calls under the 
suspensions on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; I should 
think so. ; 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS, I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say there would be nothing 
but general debate on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Following the 
Consent Calendar and suspensions on 
Monday and following the Private Calen- 
dar on Tuesday, 

There has been an understanding that 
all general debate on the appropriation 
bill will end Tuesday. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is not that crowding 
general debate on some of these chap- 
ters? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Earlier today 
there was a consent agreement that gen- 
eral debate would close on next Tues- 
day. 

HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. ARENDS. May I ask the majority 
leader whether the hour of meeting to- 
morrow and on Monday and Tuesday of 
next week will be at 12 o’clock rather 
than 11? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The House will 
meet at 12 o’clock tomorrow and at 12 
o’clock on Monday. I should like to 
leave the hour of meeting open for 
Tuesday. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 

CHAPTER VI-—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment, and ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to bring out the 
fact that on Monday and Tuesday there 
will be a lot of Members absent because 
of primary contests. There are a lot of 
Members, I am sure, who will be absent 
but would like to hear the debate on the 
Interior bill. I wonder if we can have 
an understanding that we will not bring 
up anything pertaining to the Interior 
appropriation bill until Wednesday? 
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Mr. McCORMACK.. That is beyond 
my control, I may advise the gentleman, 
because there is already a unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into that all 
general debate on the bill will close on 
Tuesday next and that the general de- 
bate on Tuesday will be on the civil- 
functions chapter. That was the unani- 
mous-consent agreement made in the 
House before we went into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole today. 

Mr. JENSEN. I did not hear that re- 
quest. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, that is 
binding, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, with further reference to the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] I wonder 
actually how many Members of the 
House have made a study of some of the 
publications, some of the hundreds and 
probably thousands of publications that 
are being issued from the very many 
plants devoted to the printing of Fed- 
eral booklets, pamphlets, and publica- 
tions? I have made a very cursory study 
and have come up with some very in- 
teresting facts. 

For instance, the Interior Department 
has an interesting little brochure called 
The Early Life of the Atlantic Mack- 
erel, I do not know how many people 
are interested in the early life of the At- 
lantic mackerel, but I should think it 
would be only a relative few. 

If anyone is interested in the Mist 
Netting of Birds in Japan they can get 
full information on the subject from the 
Military Establishment. I am sure that 
in my district and throughout the Na- 
tion generally there are very few people 
indeed who have any interest in the 
mist netting of birds in Japan. I ques- 
tion that most of them could even af- 
ford the excise tax on a ticket to Japan. 

Another little number is entitled “The 
Mortality of Soft Clams at Essex, Massa- 
chusetts.” That probably is extremely 
interesting to the people of Essex, but it 
has no general utility so far as 160,000,000 
people in the United States are con- 
cerned, 

Now, we have something in the way of 
a Kinsey report on the sex life of the 
watermelon, for which the taxpayers 
of this country are being assessed. This 
may be biologically interesting to a few 
people as illuminating the facts of life 
about what transpires in a watermelon 
patch. 

There is a humorous side to this but, 
on the other hand, hundreds and thou- 
sands, probably millions of dollars are 
being spent to turn out a lot of, to be 
charitable, we will say trash. 

What this country needs today is not 
a good 5-cent cigar. It needs some 
booklets issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment on the following subjects: First, 
How To Balance the Federal Budget; 
second, How To Put an End to Deficit 
Financing; and third, How To Take a 
Saddle Off a Taxpayer. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. KEATING. In listing these docu- 
ments that are of limited interest, I 
think the gentleman and the Members 
may also be interested in some of the 
research projects that are undertaken 
and envisioned in this particular bill. I 
am happy at this moment to pay a com- 
pliment to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi for bringing this out in the testi- 
mony. 

The Bureau of Home Economics, it 
seems, went into the subject of func- 
tional clothing for women, and came up 
with the surprising result that the best 
way that a woman could carry more gro- 
ceries home with her was to have pock- 
ets built in her apron. 

Then on page 804 of the hearings they 
went into the question of how high a 
work table should be for the housewife 
in the kitchen. The gentleman from 
Mississippi with his usual adroitness 
brought out the fact, which seemed to 
be of some surprise to the research ex- 
perts, that the height of a table would 
depend on the height of the housewife. 

I congratulate the gentleman on his 
efforts in that direction. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Unless 
the Federal Government stops beating 
down the taxpayer they ¢an build the 
tables considerabiy lower. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Since we are discuss- 
ing the agricultural appropriation bill, 
it might be of interest to the committee 
to know that quite recently the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued a very pro- 
found statement to the effect that eggs 
stored in cold storage will keep better 
than those in warm places, and that eggs 
in motion are more likely to be broken 
than if they are kept lying still. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I can 
only add that the Department of Agri- 
culture missed one salient fact, to wit, 
that eggs are generally oval in shape, and 
except during the Easter season, are 
usually brown or white in color. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, the last 3 
minutes to be reserved to the committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Horan 
amendment. May I call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the amount 
of money available to the Department for 
travel during this fiscal year is estimated 
at $12,126,201. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan) in reality only drives that down 
$126,000. I think it is a very modest 
amendment. I do not see that there 
should be any objection to it. This is 
simply telling the good folks in the De- 
partment of Agriculture that they must 
hold their travel down to a total of $12,- 
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000,000. And, remember this, that the 
Secretary does have the right to shift 
from one fund to another in case of need 
in a certain bureau up to a limited ex- 
tent, should the need arise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
this connection I would like to point out, 
as was earlier stated, that I am in thor- 
ough accord with what we are trying to 
do in this amendment, and that is to 
hold down the amount of money that is 
spent for travel. But, I have made some 
investigation of the matter, and admin- 
istratively this effort to fix a limit in the 
bill will make it awfully difficult to han- 
dle. I believe that we should defeat this 
amendment, and in saying that I want 
the record to show that I do not believe 
they should exceed the amount provided 
for, and, furthermore, if possible, they 
should keep it below that. But, the bill 
does not now carry a separate provision 
for travel. The estimate of travel is 
listed in the budget; it was just on the 
budget submission to us for the opera- 
tion of the Department. We have re- 
duced the budget by $42,500,000, and the 
travel should be reduced accordingly, and 
further, if possible. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I want the record to show that 
that is where we stand, but I do question 
the wisdom of doing it in this way. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Why not put a little bit 
of restriction upon them, so that they 
will have to toe the line a little bit? If 
ak turn them loose, they are apt to run 
wild. 

Mr. WHITTEN. To make this Depart- 
ment alert, they have to come back be- 
fore this committee next year—or at 
least, I trust that some members of this 
committee will be here next year—and 
I think that the arguments that we are 
making here on the floor at this time 
will be sufficient notice to them that they 
better have their house in order, and I 
ae that is the better way to han- 

e it. s 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Iam a little bit dubious 
about this, though. If we defeat this 
amendment, would it not be serving 
notice on the Department that they 
could go sky high? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I asked the gentle- 
man earlier to give consideration to 
withdrawing it for that very reason, but 
I reiterate that if it is defeated it does 
not in any way change the attitude of 
the majority Members that they should 
hold their travel expense to this figure or 
below. I hope we will defeat the amend- 
ment, because I believe we can meet the 
problem better without this being written 
into the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horn]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WHITTEN) there 
were—ayes 65, noes 68. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WHITTEN 
and Mr. Horan. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 81, 
noes 75. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PACE, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, under the Agricultural 
Research and Marketing Act with regard 
to the utilization of research under sec- 
tion 10 (a), and cooperative research 
with State agencies under section 10 (b), 
the subcommittee in its wisdom has con- 
solidated the appropriations under those 
sections with the regular appropriations 
of the various research bureaus and 
agencies of the Department which have 
been doing work by allotment from this 
appropriation in the past. Of course, 
we will all watch with interest what I 
might call this experimental effort on 
the part of the subcommittee. In the 
report of the committee at page 128 the 
committee states, “It is expected that 
the Department will continue to utilize 
the commodity committees provided for 
under title ITI of the act to an even larger 
extent than has been done in the past. 
The committee feels that the use of these 
committees is of extreme importance to 
the future effectiveness of the research 
work of the Department.” I am in full 
accord. I think the House Committee 
on Agriculture fully agrees with that 
recommendation by the Appropriations 
Subcommittee. But reports have al- 
ready reached me that inasmuch as the 
bill provides for the consolidation of the 
appropriations under sections 10 (a) and 
10 (b) with the regular funds that the 
Bureau chiefs plan to eliminate from 
reports to and consideration by the com- 
modity advisory committees of utiliza- 
tion research and in all cooperative re- 
search with State agencies. 

I am further advised that similar ac- 
tion is contemplated in connection with 
research projects involving more than 
one commodity. I think this is of great 
importance, because I think the future 
of agriculture is in the research labora- 
tory, and therefore I would like to ask 
whether or not it is the intent of the 
subcommittee that the research agencies 
in the Department shall, in every in- 
stance, continue to use the advisory com- 
mittees, authorized under the act of 
1946, or whether you intended, by con- 
solidating the 10-A and 10-B funds with 
the regular funds, that those agencies 
were authorized to disregard and not 
make reports to and not use the serv- 
ices of the advisory committees. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly it would 
be the intent of the committee to see 
that the committees were used, as here- 
tofore, to the fullest extent that they 
had been used, and in addition to that 
beyond the way they have been used 
before. 

Mr.PACE. Notwithstanding this con- 
solidation of the 10-A and 10-B funds? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is true. This 
research has been consolidated under 
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one research administrator, and I per- 
sonally conferred with him and sug- 
gested that he hold to himself the same 
rights to supervise the operations of re- 
search as heretofore, under the research 
administration, and not surrender it to 
the bureaus, as you indicate they have 
done. Instead of trying to enable the 
bureaus to get out from under the com- 
mittee system, we have been trying to 
bring before the committee some of the 
regular operations of the Department, 
because we think that would be 
wholesome. 

Mr. PACE. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, is that the understanding of the 
gentleman from Minnesota and the 
gentleman from Washington, that they 
not only intended to use the advisory 
committee but to make greater use, not- 
withstanding the consolidation of funds? 

Mr. HORAN. Very definitely, and to 
the fullest extent possible. I think the 
success of research depends entirely upon 
that. I am somewhat at a loss to have 
the gentleman from Georgia get any in- 
ference from our operation that we in- 
tended otherwise. 

Mr. PACE. The rumor seemed to have 
some significance, and I hope the bureau 
chiefs will pay attention to what has been 
said here in the last 5 minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I agree 
entirely with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN] and the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan] in 
what they have had to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] has 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have two amendments at the Clerk's 
desk. I wonder if they could be disposed 
of. Loffer the first amendment, which is 
at the desk. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: On 
page 191, line 17, after the colon insert: 
“Provided further, That not to exceed 5 
percent of the allocation for the agricul- 
tural conservation program for any county 
may be allocated to the Soil Conservation 
Service for services of its technicians in 
formulating and carrying out the agricul- 
tural conservation program, and the funds 
so allocated shall not be utilized by the Soil 
Conservation Service for any purpose other 


than technical and other assistance in such 
county.” 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
we all appreciate what a tough situation 
the committee was facing in preparing 
this bill. Two volumes of testimony, 
most of it calling for increased appro- 
priations, had to be weighed against the 


. urgently pressing need to get this Nation 


on a better basis, financially. What I 
wish to propose is consistent with the 
committee’s viewpoint in that respect— 
as considered from a long-range point 
of view. 
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Instead of a cut in the appropriations 
for protection and management of the 
national forests, an increase as provided 
in the budget would, without doubt, re- 
sult in the long run, in strengthening the 
financial condition of this country Any- 
one who has tried to buy a single board 
within the past few years will appre- 
ciate the tremendous values we have in 
our national forests. More than 600, 
000,000,000 board feet of saw timber is 
growing within these Federal forests. 
Some 4,000,000,000 feet is now being cut 
annually from that stand. But billions 
of board feet more could and should 
be harvested every year by taking out the 
old trees and making room for the young 
ones. All of you farmers know that a 
crop should be harvested when it is ripe, 
ond that provision should be made for 
the new crop. Appropriations for that 
sort of work are not expenditures of the 
ordinary type. They are investments 
which in the long run will be returned 
with good interest to the Treasury. 

Funds are badly needed for access 
roads, fire protection, reforestation, and 
related work which will make our na- 
tional forest timber available in great 
quantities, and forever, for peacetime 
and wartime needs, whatever they 
may be. 

The situation is much the same with 
regard to other valuable national forest 
resources. Some 10,000,000 head of live- 
stock are utilizing national forest ranges. 
The returns to the Treasury from graz- 
ing fees last year were more than 314 
million dollars. In addition, those 10,- 
000,000 animals contributed no small 
amount to the meat supply for this Na- 
tion. Surely we should do whatever is 
necessary to reseed depleted ranges and 
otherwise keep this great resource at a 
high level of productivity. 

I realize that the House committee re- 
port, page 154, shows a small increase 
for national forest protection and man- 
agement. However, instead of an in- 
crease there is actually a cut of more 
than $1,000,000 in most national forest 
activities. That is due to Pay Act cost 
disallowances of $250,000 and earmark- 
ing increases—page 134 of the committee 
report—of $775,000 for some projects, 
without providing any additional funds 
for them. Hence, those earmarked in- 
creases can only be made by correspond- 
ing reductions in other work, such as 
timber sales, fire protection, range man- 
agement, camp-ground operation, main- 
tenance of lookout towers, and other 
improvements, and so forth. As shown 
on page 154 of the House report, the bill 
makes a cut below the budget of $3,380,- 
500 for national forest protection and 
management. 

The same page in the House report 
shows a reduction of $2,117,000 below the 
budget for forest-development roads— 
access roads. Due to Pay Act costs, 
this appropriation is cut almost $200,000 
below the amount available this year. 
The total proposed is more than $7,000,- 
000 below the authorization. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
raise the same objection to this amend- 
ment as I heretofore raised, that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to make that point of order? 
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Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would just like to 
say that we made an effort to modify the 
amendment to strike out the language 
which we believe caused the Chair to 
hold earlier that it was subject to a point 
of order. We have tried to bring it 
within the limits of a limitation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is this amendment of- 
fered in an effort to eliminate duplica- 
tion? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is an effort to try 
to coordinate these activities. I believe 
it holds high promise to give us a start 
on the point which the gentleman raised 
previously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from Mississippi has 
offered an amendment which the Clerk 
has reported. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota has made a point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it 
contains legislation on an appropriation 
bill, in violation of the rules of the House. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment and is of the opinion that it consti- 
tutes a limitation on an appropriation 
bill and is in conformity with the rules 
of the House. 

The point of order, therefore, is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I wish to state to the 
House that there has been considerable 
confusion about this item. It was car- 
ried in the bill last year and despite the 
confusion has brought about beneficial 
results. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. We understand there 
has been confusion, but we do not know 
who created the confusion. It is a per- 
missive provision and is one that could 
be used to great advantage. 

Mr. WHITTEN.. I am glad to have 
the gentleman’s statement. I think it 
will prove workable and I hope the House 
will adopt it. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Is not this about the 
only opportunity we have of getting any 
technical assistance in those areas where 
new soil-conservation districts are or- 
ganized and established but without 
staffs at the present time? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think it will be a 
real help in that type of situation, 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE 
PROGRAMS IN WISCONSIN 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, on May 11, 
1950, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration will be 15 years old. During 
this period the percentage of farm elec- 
trification in the United States has in- 
creased from 10.9 percent of all farms 
to over 83 percent. 
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In Wisconsin, at the time REA was 
established, only 39,206 farms, or 19.6 
percent of the total, were receiving cen- 
tral station electric service. According 
to REA estimates, on June 30, 1949, 162,- 
802 farms, or 91.6 percent of the total, 
were receiving service, leaving approxi- 
mately 14,943 farms unserved. 

Through February 28, 1950, REA had 
approved $81,207,614 in loans in the 
State to 31 borrowers, 30 of them co- 
operatives. These loans will enable the 
borrowers to construct 27,926 miles of 
line and other rural electric facilities 
to serve 80,690 rural consumers. Most 
of these facilities already are in opera- 
tion, and additional lines are being built 
as rapidly as possible. 

REA had advanced $58,405,125 as 
loans by February 28, 1950, and borrow- 
ers in Wisconsin were operating 26,185 
miles of line serving 72,932 farms and 
other rural consumers. 

The average monthly farm consump- 
tion on REA-financed lines in Wiscon- 
sin increased from 84 kilowatt hours in 
December 1941 to 210 kilowatt hours in 
December 1949. This increase reflects 
greater use of electrical equipment to 
save time and labor in performing farm 
and household tasks to help bring about 
a more comfortable way of rural living. 
In the same period the national average 
went from 61 kilowatt-hours to 141 
kilowatt-hours per farm. 

As of December 31, 1949, Wisconsin 
borrowers have paid $8,592,528 in princi- 
pal and interest on their Government 
loans. This includes $305,398 paid on 
principal in advance of date due. Four- 
teen borrowers were ahead on their pay- 
ments. Three were behind, only $38,159 
being more than 30 days overdue on 
loans in the State. 

The Rural Electrification Act was 
amended on October 28, 1949—Public 
Law 423, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion—to empower REA to make loans for 
the improvement and expansion of rural 
telephone service. These loans may be 
made to commercial telephone compa- 
nies, cooperatives, or mutual nonprofit 
organizations. Like the electrification 
loans, these loans bear 2 percent interest 
and are repaid over a maximum period 
of 35 years. 

Nearly 2,500,000 farms had telephone 
service in this country in 1920. That 
was 38.7 percent of all farms in the 
United States. Farm service declined 
substantially during the late twenties 
and early thirties. 

Beginning in 1936, farm telephone 
service was again expanded and by 1945 
the census indicated that 31.8 percent 
of the farms in the United States had 
telephones, although much of the farm 
service was mediocre or poor. 

In Wisconsin, 111,800 farms had tele- 
phone service in 1920. Paralleling the 
national trend, farm service declined 
substantially during the late twenties 
and early thirties. In 1940, only 72,440 
Wisconsin farms had telephone service. 
By 1945 some increase was noted and 
the number of farms with telephone 
service had risen to a little more than 
86,100, or 48.4 percent of the total num- 
ber of farms. This left 91,640 or 51.6 
percent without any kind of telephone 
service. 
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Although the telephone loan program 
is barely 6 months old, the REA has re- 
ceived 415 formally executed loan appli- 
cations from borrowers all over the 
country. This includes 22 applications 
received from potential borrowers in 
Wisconsin, through April 25, 1950. These 
22 applications represent requests for 
loans totaling $1,948,050 which would be 
used to extend telephone service to 3,836 
new subscribers and improve service for 
6,927 subscribers presently receiving 
substandard telephone service. 

The 1951 budget request for the Rural 
Electrification Administration asked for 
a total of $450,000,000 in loan funds, of 
which $400,000,000 is to be used for elec- 
trification loans and $50,000,000 for tele- 
phone loans. A total of $9,525,000 in ad- 
ministrative funds was requested to ad- 
minister these two programs—$7,425,000 
for the electrification program; $2,100,- 
000 for the telephone program. As rec- 
ommended by the committee, this bill 
contains loan authorizations for the ru- 
ral-electrification program amounting 
to $350,000,000, in addition to which a 
total of $150,000,000 additional may be 
made available upon certification by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as to the need 
for additional sums. For the rural-tele- 
phone program, the committee recom- 
mended $25,000,000 in loan funds. A to- 
tal of $8,150,000 for administrative ex- 
penses was included in the bill. This 
represents a decrease of $1,375,000 from 
the budget estimates for 1951. It ap- 
pears that unless this amount is rein- 
stated, REA will be unable to add per- 
sonnel to its present skeleton staff of less 
than 100 people assigned to rural-tele- 
phone work, 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not disagree with 
the intent in the least that has been ex- 
pressed by a number of Members of the 
House in trying to do away with existing 
duplication; my point is simply that 
based upon observation I know what has 
taken place in my district. I know from 
first-hand observation what has taken 
place, and this defeats the very purpose 
that the gentleman from Mississippi has 
in mind, for it drives a wedge between 
two agencies of the Government; you are 
driving a wedge which defeats the pur- 
pose of the cooperative effort we should 
have. 

It is my understanding that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has ample pro- 
visions within their regulations to pro- 
vide for one agency’s assisting the other. 
There is not the least doubt about that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. For a question. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will ask it this way: 
The gentleman understands, I am sure, 
that this provision is permissive only; it 
is not compulsory. It was put in here in 
order to effect a saving, to allow them 
to use these technical people where they 
can be used to advantage and where we 
know they should use them. We believe 
it will help the situation. j 

Mr. MARSHALL. Soil conservation 
does not bring any dividends to the tax- 
payers of this country until it is actually 
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put into effect on the farms. This par- 
ticular provision does create in the 
minds of the people administering the 
program a feeling of distrust of one an- 
other. The farmers themselves are 
anxious, of course, to carry on good soil- 
conservation methods. It means that 
when this has been put into effect and 
each organization sets up their plans to 
carry on the best type of soil conserva- 
tion possible, that, due to the wording 
of the bill, it complicates administration 
to the extent that the intent of Congress 
is not put into effect. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It hap- 
pens that I personally did not last year 
agree with this action of the subcom- 
mittee. I believe from all I have learned 
that the action of the subcommittee 
did no good whatsoever to the soil-con- 
servation program of America. As the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] said, it has created a sort of dis- 
trust between the two bodies, between 
which, on the other hand, there should 
be 100-percent cooperation. I certainly 
agree with him this amendment should 
be defeated. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the.gentle- 
man. May I say that the wording in this 
amendment costs more in administrative 
determination than the value received 
by the taxpayers in trying to do some- 
thing to get these agencies together. 

I have another point and I think this 
is a very important point. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Committee on Agri- 
culture of this Congress to do something 
to bring about a solution of this problem. 
I believe legislative action is absolutely 
necessary. This legislative act‘on should 
be based upon a complete understanding. 
I do not think that can be determined on 
the floor of this House. A legislative 
committee of this House will have to 
make a thorough investigation, not from 
the top in these agencies but out here on 
the farms to determine on the farm end 
exactly what this means. 

The farmers do not like duplication 
and I do not like duplication, but that 
should be determined by a legislative 
committee based upon a full determina- 
tion anc understanding of what it means 
in the back 40, 80, or 160 acres, not what 
some person in Washington might deter- 
mine it should be. I want to inform the 
committee that from my understanding 
of things in my neighborhood and among 
my neighbors they do not like this dupli- 
cation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to point 


‘out, if the gentleman will permit, that 


the provision here is at the county level, 
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that this may be done at the county 
level, which is at the local level in county 
communities. I would like to point out 
further, and I am sure he is interested 
in the same thing I am, that the Appro- 
priations Committee felt like he did; 
that is, this is a matter that should have 
some legislation. We have had to wait 
8 or 9 years for such legislation and it 
is not here yet. In consultation with 
the legislative committee we worked out 
this effort to try to bring this about. 
We have evidence before our committee 
that in many cases they would get a 
graduate engineer to lay out these 
ditches and other things according to 
good engineering practice, then before 
any payment could be received by the 
farmer he would have to go to a different 
agency and get the approval of some 
farmer or some layman with no tech- 
nical experience or background to ap- 
prove it before he would get the Federal 
payment. 

It is that kind of thing that we are 
trying to cure, and I point out again that 
the legislative committee has not acted 
in 9 or 10 years. We worked this out 
with the legislative commitiee, that com- 
mittee approved it, we put it in, and it 
works at the local level. Nothing can be 
done except at the instance of the local 
committee. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Iam in accord with 
what the distinguished gentlemen from 
Mississippi is attempting to do, but I do 
maintain this is not doing the thing he 
thinks it is doing. Iam basing my opin- 
ion upon first-hand information. It is 
confusing, it is adding salt to a sore, it 
is creating more problems instead of 
simplifying them and I believe that the 
thing is of such extreme importance that 
a legislative committee ought to take ac- 
tion on this matter once and for all and 
settle it. I do not think it is proper to 
bring this in in connection with an ap- 
propriation bill and complicate that end 
of the procedure. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will join with the 
gentleman in striking it out, but we have 
waited for 10 years and I doubt the wis- 
dom of waiting 10 years more. We may 
lose the whole program. 

Mr. MARSHALL. You have set the 
program back 2 years by the provisions 
that were put in last year in an effort 
to bring these agencies together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize this is a seri- 
ous situation in many places, although in 
my particular home county it is working 
out very satisfactorily the way it is. 

I want to ask a little indulgence on the 
part of the membership so far as the 
Committee on Agriculture is concerned, 
We have spent so much of our time de- 
fending the things we have already ac- 
complished and in keeping everyone from 
tearing them apart that we have not 
spent the time on constructive measures 
that we should have. 

- The Hoover Commission is of the 
opinion, and I think most everyone else 
agrees, that we must have a consolida- 
tion of some of these agencies. There 
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must be some consolidation on the basis 
of the educational viewpoint and the 
noneducational viewpoint. But, as I say, 
I do not like to see this part go out of this 
legislation, because certainly in many 
places it is working out satisfactorily, 
and I have much confidence in the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
and if the committee will just give us 
time now, I think it can be worked out. 
This problem has not been up for 8 or 9 
years, I believe, because the picture has 
changed during this time. You want to 
remember that there are many things 
we have today that we did not have 8 or 
9 years ago, because the triple A did not 
spend the time in connection with soil 
conservation that they have in the last 
2 or 3 years. I think that if you just 
give us 1 more year of grace, let us work 
it out the best we can this year, we will 
come in a year from now and we will be 
able to take care of this situation. Ihope 
this amendment is passed. 
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Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, let us 
get the facts straight. The farmer is 
again being made the political football. 
The shock absorber for the mistakes of 
the Secretaries of Agriculture from Wal- 
lace on down to Brannan. He is blamed 
by the unthinking for the high cost of 
living. Intelligent people know that the 
high cost of living is the result of high 
taxes, high wages, high distribution 
charges, and the depreciated 32-cent 
dollar. Depreciated by increasing the 
money in circulation from less than six 
billion to over twenty-seven and one- 
half billion. j 

The farmer, too, is effected by the high 
cost of living. He is also confronted 
with the high cost of production, This 
by the tripled prices of farm implements, 
repairs, and maintenance, by the tripled 
farm wages by the tripled and quad- 
rupled real estate, income and 100 hid- 
den taxes, This situation was brought 
about largely because of our Govern- 
ment's foreign flirtations and the inter- 
national WPA. The farmer has the same 
problems as the rest of us. Let us not 
blame him for that for which he was no 
more responsible than we are. 

It costs three times as much to operate 
your farm in 1942 as it did in 1932, 
From 1935 to 1942, the average annual 
cost of operating the farms of this Na- 
tion was $16,303,000,000. This on an 
average was 45% percent more than the 
average total gross annual farm income 
of $11,204,000,000. By 1948, this had in- 
creased to $38,016,000,000. These higher 
costs are the direct result of increased 
taxes; higher farm wages; and higher 
prices for farm implements, equipment, 
and maintenance. 

Now the farmer is blamed for the dis- 
astrous results of Brannan’s potato 
fiasco and Brannan’s scrambled eggs and 
putrid butter program. He is now pes- 
tered with more regimentation and 
more allotments. 
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The public has suddenly become 
aware that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has been in the habit for years of dump- 
ing and destroying millions of bushels 
of potatoes, millions of dozens of eggs, 
and thousands of pounds of butter. An 
aroused, enlightened, and outraged 
public opinion now in no uncertain 
terms condemns such vandalism. So 
does the farmer. That vandalism was 
not necessary under the present farm 
program, 

The Government could have disposed 
of these surpluses through charitable 
institutions at home, and through the 
ECA abroad. There was no need of 
dumping or permitting these surpluses 
to spoil. Unfortunately Secretary 
Brannan and Paul Hoffman, of the ECA, 
were more interested in shipping high- 
priced farm machinery and other man- 
ufactured articles to Europe than agri- 
cultural products. 

However, Secretary Brannan is not 
wholly to blame. He was not the father 
of the disease known as the abundant 
life by scarcity; he inherited it from one 
of his predecessors, Wallace. It was 
Secretary Wallace that wantonly de- 
stroyed millions of pigs, calves, cattle, 
and sheep. It was Wallace that plowed 
under every third row of corn and cot- 
ton, and burned stacks of hay, wheat, 
and other grain. This at a time when 
millions were hungry and in rags. 

It was Wallace that had his picture 
taken in Texas, with a mule hitched to 
a one-handle plow, plowing under cot- 
ton. It is said that the mule refused to 
step on the cotton while his master, who 
planted it, was still barefoot and in rags. 
We will leave it to future generations to 
decide who was the greeter economist, 
the mule or Wallace. 

The wanton destruction of property— 
especially agricultural products—is le- 
gally criminal, economically unsound, 
and religiously sinful. Brannan, how- 
ever, blindly followed the Wallace pro- 
gram of waste and destruction. But 
now an aroused public opinion and a 
guilty conscience has overtaken him. 

The Secretary now has a new program. 
He is not at all modest about it. He 
calls it the Brannan plan. He is still 
for price support on nonperishables in 
accordance with the present farm pro- 
gram. But he wants to add 27 other 
perishable farm products to potatoes, 
eggs, and butter. He wants these perish- 
able products sold in the open market 
in competition with world prices. Sold 
in competition with farm products pro- 
duced in other countries by slave and 
semislave labor. 

In this way, he thinks he can fool both 
the farmer and the consumer. He tells 
the consumer that this will enable him 
to buy agricultural products cheaper. 
Then he tells the farmer that he will 
pay him the difference between the 
market price and 100 percent parity. 
The Secretary apparently believes that 
he can pull himself up by his own boot- 
straps. He forgets that his plan would 
give him only 27 additional headaches. 

The Brannan program if carried to its 
logical conclusion would require an ap- 
propriation each year of at least $10,- 
000,000,000 to $18,000,000,000. This 
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amount is so staggering that any one 
with common sense knows that Congress 
would never appropriate it. The Secre- 
tary cannot fool either the farmer or the 
consumer, They both are taxpayers, 
Both know that for every dollar they re- 
ceive in subsidies or save in lower cost of 
living, they or their children would have 
to pay $2 in increased taxes, The extra 
dollar would be for the collectors and dis- 
tributors of the tax and for interest and 
overhead expenses. 

The President shocked by the Secre- 
tary’s potato, egg, and butter dumping 
program, attempts to escape his admin- 
istration’s responsibility by advocating 
the Brannan plan. You can always drop 
a hot potato by advocating something 
else. But that something else must have 
a semblance of success. A known fail- 
ure is not even an experiment. No one 
expects the President to run the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Just now he is 
knee-deep in international politics. He 
has troubles enough with his interna- 
tional point 4 program. 

Under this program we send farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, and agricultural 
experts to backward nations. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer, and that includes both 
the consumer and the farmer, are paying 
for this lunacy—paying to build up com- 
Petition for themselves. If we wish to 
maintain our standard of living, then 
we must all realize that the American 
farmer and laborer cannot compete with 
slavery. 

The President and his lawyer Secretary 
of Agriculture are out of step with the 
Committee on Agriculture. That com- 
mittee turned thumbs down on the Bran- 
nan plan. This because they feel the 
plan would wreck agriculture—would de- 
stroy what little progress has been made. 

Chairman Coolxx, of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, disagrees with the 
President. He said: 

I regret that the President made his mes- 
age a vehicle for general condemnation of 
the present farm program most 
disturbing of all to me in the President’s 
statement is what appears to be a lack of 
appreciation of the soundness, importance 
and effectiveness of the present farm pro- 
grams Fee oe 

The present farm program is now operating 
in the interest of the general welfare, ex- 
cept for potatoes it has not proven unduly 
expensive or costly and assures consumers 
of an ample supply of food and fiber at fair 
prices. The only alternative which Congress 
is offered is one which apparently contem- 
plates the junking of the principles of the 
whole present program, and the acceptance 
of an entirely new program based primarily 
on principles of a consumer subsidy. Only 
with a sound workable program can we hope 
to maintain a balanced national economy. 


The farmer cannot be blamed because 
the Secretary was caught with millions 
of bushels of potatoes, several million 
dozen of eggs, and thousands of pounds 
of butter while we imported these same 
products from other nations under the 
reciprocal trade agreements. Such a 
procedure seems inconsistent, if not idi- 
otic. Here are some of the imports while 
Brannan was accumulating surpluses of 
domestic potatoes, eggs, and butter. 

During the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1949, we imported in round numbers 
552,600,000 pounds of potatoes, 3,500,000 
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dozen of eggs, 25,200,000 pounds of 
cheese, 542,000 head of cattle, and in ad- 
dition 116,200,000 pounds of canned beef. 

We imported 150,000,000 pounds of 
hides and skins of all kinds; 974,000,000 
pounds of wool, all grades; 10,400,000 
bushels of barley; 19,400,000 bushels of 
oats; 7,000,000 bushels of rye; 4,500,000 
bushels of wheat and in addition 82,000 
100-pound bags of wheat flour; 70,000,- 
000 pounds of nuts; 9,000,000 pounds of 
honey; 4,600,000 pounds of rice and rice 
products. 

We imported 1,952,000 bushels of ap- 
ples, 637,000 bushels of corn, 618,000 
bushels of flax, 2,242,000 pounds of lin- 
seed oil, 19,291,000 pounds of onions, 
239,050,000 pounds of tomatoes, 14,415,- 
000 pounds of sausage casings, 15,475,000 
pounds of pears, 57,395,000 pounds of 
barley malt, and 139,858 tons of bran and 
shorts. While statistics are not yet avail- 
able, the imports since last July 1 have 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

During 1948 and 1949 we imported free 
of duty some $267,000,000 worth of 
furs, to compete with our fur farmers 
and trappers. 

These are just a few agricultural prod- 
ucts we imported under the reciprocal 
trade agreements. On some of these we 
maintained a support price not only for 
the American farmer but for the foreign 
farmer and the importer as well. Take 
the potato scandal. The importers 
bought these potatoes for 60 cents below 
the support price and then sold them 
on the New York market at the support 
price. 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Act, the 
President can enter into agreements 
with other nations and reduce the exist- 
ing tariff as much as 75 percent. 

Not satisfied with this betrayal of ag- 
riculture, further tariff slashes on agri- 
cultural imports are in store when our 
Government meets with 17 other na- 
tions in England next September. The 
Brannan plan is just a forerunner of a 
complete sell-out of agriculture. Get 
the farmer to sell his products for little 
or nothing in competition with foreign 
imports and then have him come on 
bended knees and beg Congress for an 
appropriation—a hand-out from an 
empty United States Treasury. 

These trade agreements were first put 
over in 1934 on an unsuspecting and 
unalert Congress, by a group of interna- 
tional bankers and manufacturers who 
spent thousands of dollars in high-pres- 
sure propaganda. Nearly every agree- 
ment that has been entered into under 
this legislation has favored the interna- 
tional manufacturers, bankers, and im- 
porters against the best interests of agri- 
culture and labor—against the best in- 
terest of our Nation. 

Because of this performance, a sup- 
port price on one hand and a reciprocal- 
trade agreement on the other, we have 
piled up surpluses at the expense of the 
American farmer and taxpayer. 

While the present farm program has 
been of help it is not a permanent rem- 
edy. The whole agricultural problem has 
been fumbled by Congress. While both 
parties were chasing the will-o’-the- 
wisp of subsidies and price support, crop 
reduction allotments, and regimentation, 
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there was pending a bill, H. R. 1686, hat 
would have solved the problem perma- 
nently. 

This, by giving the farmer cost of pro- 
duction for the principal agricultural 
products. This cost to include interest 
on farm indebtedness, soil depletion, de- 
preciation of building improvements and 
farm implements and equipment, and 
wages for the farmer and his family 
equivalent to those received by industrial 
workers. 

H. R. 1686 is a two-price-system bill. 
It would give the farmer the average cost 
of production on agricultural products 
domestically consumed. It would protect 
the family sized farm by giving the do- 
mestic market to all farmers up to 81,000, 
on any one product. After that, those 
who produce more would get their per- 
centage of the remainder of the domestic 
market. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would ascertain 
the average cost of production to the 
farmers of each such agricultural prod- 
uct. Such average cost of production 
would be determined after public hear- 
ings participated in by the representa- 
tives of farmers’ organizations and by 
other interested parties. 

The bill provides for the disposition of 
surpluses. These must be disposed of in 
foreign markets. It protects domestic 
industry and labor. It permits the proc- 
essing or manufacturing of surpluses into 
finished products. These, however, must 
also be disposed of in foreign markets. 

The purpese of the bill is accomplished 
by the licensing of dealers in such agri- 
cultural preducts in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

It provides that when the price of any 
product falls below the average cost of 
production, that then there be an em- 
bargo prohibiting importations of such 
product or substitute. It gives the do- 
mestic market to our own people who 
are entitled to it. It gives to the farmer 
cost of production on farm products as 
a floor below which the price on that 
part domestically consumed will not fall. 
It protects the producer and consumer 
alike. This without appropriations, 
regimentation, subsidies, or increased 
taxes. 

Under the provision of this bill the 
farraer would today receive in round 
numbers $29 per hundred pounds for 
hogs, $21 for beef cattle, $25.42 for veal, 
829.23 for lambs, $15 for mutton, and 
$6.70 per hundred pounds for milk. 

He would receive $2.35 per bushel for 
corn, $2.88 for wheat, $1.60 for oats, 
$1.70 for barley, $1.78 for rye, $6.58 for 
flax, $2.55 for potatoes, $2.94 for sweet- 
potatoes, $5.51 for cowpeas, $3.58 for soy- 
beans, and $7.66 per bushel for dry beans. 
He would receive 46 cents per pound for 
cotton and 95 cents for wool. 

He would receive comparable prices 
for his other farm products. This would 
put him on a par with the industrial 
worker. 

When this bill is passed, then there 
need be no further appropriation for 
agriculture—no more subsidies. -It will 
abolish regimentation of the farmers, 
who will again produce wealth in place 
of figuring out rules, regulations, and 
allotments. It will save the Treasury 
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millions of dollars and give the Nation 
a permanent food supply. It will put 
the American farmer on a par with in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

No other segment of society works as 
hard or as long hours as the farmer 
and his family. No segment of society 
receives so little for their work per hour 
as the farmer and his family, who 
feed the Nation. It is time for the in- 
dustrialist, the laborer and the city 
dwellers to wake up and to realize that 
their prosperity and future success is 
inseparably linked and intermingled 
with that of the farmer. 

If the farmer is reduced to poverty he 
will not be able to buy the things that 
industry and labor produces. When the 
income of the farmer goes down so will 
wages, and so will the industrial and 
the national income at a ratio of 7 to 1. 

Let us keep the record straight. The 
farmer, on an Average, receives less than 
30 cents out of the dollar that the con- 
sumer pays for his products. The bal- 
ance goes for transportation, processing 
and marketing. 

To make it plain, if wheat sold for 
$3 a bushel, then the farmer would get 
only 2½ cents out of the 14 cents the 
consumer pays for a pound loaf of bread. 
Out of this 24% cents, he pays for labor, 
seed, cultivation and preparation of the 
land, harvesting and thrashing. He also 
pays for necessary fences, buildings, and 
farm equipment, as well as for replace- 
ments and repairs. He pays for real 
estate, income and hidden taxes on the 
implements and other farm improve- 
ments, as well as on the wheat he pro- 
duces. He pays overhead expenses and 
replaces soil depletion with fertilizer. 

Again, the producer of apples in the 
State of Washington gets only 26 cents 
out of the consumer’s dollar in Chicago. 
The balance goes for packing, transpor- 
tation and wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion. 

In conclusion, we must never forget 
that the farmer produces the food that 
produces the energy for the industrial 
workers. Without food there could be 
no industries. The men and women that 
work in the factories live on that which 
the farmer produces. 

The farmer is not responsible for the 
high income tax of 20 to 8514 percent, and 
the more than 100 hidden taxes that are 
added to consumable goods. He is not 
responsible for the waste and wanton 
destruction of food products. 

The farmer knows that because of our 
large indebtedness, appropriations will 
be hard to get even though they come 
out of his and the consumer’s tax dollar. 
He knows that the farm population has 
decreased from 33,000,000 in 1932 to 24,- 
000,000 in 1950, while the general popula- 
tion has increased 26,000,000. He knows 
that as a result his strength in Congress 
has been reduced from one-third to one- 
seventh. He knows that he must get 
permanent legislation—100 percent real 
parity, or better still, 100 percent cost of 
production. 

I have consistently supported all tem- 
porary farm legislation and shall con- 
tinue to do so but that is not a solution. 
There is only one solution and that is 
cost of production for that part of agri- 
cultural products domestically consumed. 
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The farmer will have to get that eventu- 
ally, why not now? The farmer is the 
only person who, when he sells, asks 
“how much,” and again when he buys, 
“how much“? 

Mr. HOFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORDS. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
able and distinguished chairman of this. 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN] and the other 
members of the subcommittee for bring- 
ing in an excellent bill. 

I believe that the committee has care- 
fully considered the needs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in carrying out its 
programs and functions. I further be- 
lieve that the committee has made a 
conscientious and careful effort to cut 
down the expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the lowest possible 
point consistent with good service. If I 
were on the committee I perhaps would 
not come up with exactly the same fig- 
ures on the various items, and no doubt 
every Member of the House would, if it 
were within his power, like to change 
some of the items in this bill. 

I personally have a feeling that per- 
haps the appropriations for the Rural 
Electrification Administration may not 
be sufficient to enable that agency to 
carry out the rural telephone program. 
I know, however, that the members of 
the subcommittee are all vitally inter- 
ested in the rural telephone program and 
I heve so much confidence in their good 
judgment that I am satisfied to accept 
the amounts which have been inserted 
in this bill. I say this, feeling sure that 
if it should be demonstrated as time goes 
on that this appropriation is inadequate 
the members of the subcommittee will 
cooperate in securing whatever addi- 
tional appropriations may be necessary. 

The rural telephone program has 
evoked a tremendous amount of interest 
among the farmers of this country and 
while it has taken some time to get the 
program started, and while the number 
of loans made up to date is small, I antici- 
pate that during the fiscal year 1951 the 
demands upon the Rural Electrification 
Administration under the rural telephone 
program will be very substantial. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing that has 
brought this matter about which we now 
have under discussion is the simple fact 
that the Soil Conservation Service has 
never had sufficient funds with which 
to do this important job of conserving our 
top soil, with the exception of our people 
the most priceless and precious thing we 
have in America. The gentleman from 
Mississippi and his committee placed this 
5 percent provision in the bill last year, 
which the PMA now is permitted to use 
in conjunction and in cooperation with 
the Soil Conservation Service, and will do 
good wherever there are friendly rela- 
tions between the Soil Conservation 
Service and the PMA. There are places 
however where they do not get along so 
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good. We might be better off in the long 
run to keep the PMA and the Soil Con- 
servation Service responsibilities sepa- 
rate. As most of you already know the 
PMA takes care of the payments for do- 
ing certain things such as fertilizing, 
contouring and terracing, taking land 
out of soil-depleting crops and putting in 
soil-conserving crops. The Soil Conser- 
vation Service provides the farmers with 
technical engineering service in cooper- 
ation with the Extension Service in 
planning a farm program, in showing 
farmers how to contour, how to build 
terraces, how to heal over gullies and 
how to build ponds, and proper crop ro- 
tations. But, as I said before, this Con- 
gress has never seen fit to appropriate 
the money that is justly needed by the 
Soil Conservation Service to get this job 
done in time for conserving our soil, 
which is the reason I introduced a bill 
during the last session which provides 
@ speed-up program. So, I am not go- 
ing to condemn the committee for 
putting in this 5 percent provision 
last year. I know the intent of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
was of the highest order, and I believe it 
can work, if the folks have the right 
kind of spirit and politics do not get 
mixed into it. First of all they must have 
soil conservation in their blood, in order 
to do a real job of conserving their soil 
under any circumstances. 

Just how we can get sufficient funds to 
carry on the Soil Conservation Service 
the great job we have to do all over 
America in conserving the soil is quite a 
problem so long as we spend millions 
fc“ a lot of useless things as we are doing 
in this very bill. 

The committee has recommended $1,- 
000,000 over and above what the budget 
asked for the Soil Conservation Service, 
because the future of America depends 
on how well we preserve and conserve 
this priceless topsoil of ours. The farmers 
in my district are busy in the conserva- 
tion of soil, as they are in the whole 
State of Iowa and in most every other 
State of the Union. They are going to 
see to it that at least this Nation does 
not commit national suicide through the 
starvation route, as have many other 
nations of the world who have been and 
are now at our doors crying for bread, 
because they forgot to take care of their 
priceless soil. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not attempt to 
speak for the entire Committee on Agri- 
culture, but as one member of the legis- 
lative Committee on Agriculture I com- 
mend the Committee on Appropriations 
on bringing in a practical method 
whereby we can secure some needed co- 
operation between the Soil Conservation 
Service and the PMA payment program. 
If you want the PMA payment program 
to be a real instrumentality of soil con- 
servation, you must make some provi- 
sion for technical supervision, you must 
have something more than mere farmer 
committees to be able to pass upon the 
technical qualities of the work that is 
done under the program. 

As long as you expect to pay out more 
than one-quarter of a billion dollars a 
year in soil-conservation payments 
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through the PMA, it seems to me it is 
but sound that we have some kind of 
well trained technical supervision of 
those practices and a determination that 
the practices have been well handled 
from a technical standpoint before we 
put out the money to make the pay- 
ments. 

You may say, “Why does not the Soil 
Conservation Service do that?“ The Soil 
Conservation Service has been getting 
something less than $50,000,000 a year. 
I believe $52,000,000 is provided in this 
bill, The number of districts has been 
rapidly increasing in the United States, 
and many of those districts do not have 
any technical staff at all today. There 
is no way under the limited funds that 
are provided in this appropriation bill or 
the bills in the past few years whereby 
the Soil Conservation Service can staff 
even the existing soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. Without that added staff, there 
is no way we can expect them to pass 
reasonable judgment upon the work of 
the farmers who may come in and say, 
“We are entitled to payment under the 
Soil Conservation Practices Act.” 

The way we get payments is this. Iam 
a farmer, and one of the practices in my 
territory is to establish a stock pond. 
For that the Government will contribute 
not to exceed 10 cents a yard for the mov- 
ing of dirt up to a limit normally of 
about $250. I go out to build a tank, and 
I spend $1,000 on it. On it I cannot re- 
ceive more than a definite sum, say $250, 
and that will depend on whether or not 
I have built it in keeping with good engi- 
neering practices. Unless there is some 
engineer to look at it the PMA man 
knows no more about it than I do and 
probably less. He does not know whether 
the tank has been properly built or not. 
He probably does not even know how 
much dirt has been moved. But could 
he go and look at the tank and say either 
it has been properly built or it has not 
been properly built. As a matter of fact 
he does not go but he employes somebody 
else. He employs some farmer and pays 
him out of the very funds which we pro- 
pose to use for a soil conservation ex- 
pert. He can pay out of these funds, out 
of the $285,000,000, that we have in this 
bill. A portion of it can be spent to pay 
for supervision anyhow. This proposal 
of the gentleman from Mississippi says 
that instead of being required to go out 
and employ somebody who never saw a 
slide rule and who does not know one 
engineering principal from another, the 
PMA may employ the Soil Conservation 
Service technicians. 

We have never provided enough money 
to provide for all of this work by the 
soil conservation technicians. We might 
just as well use 5 percent of this money 
which we are appropriating for super- 
vision purposes to provide some soil 
conservation technicians to do the job 
as to get somebody who never saw that 
kind of job and knows nothing about it. 
It just comes down to the question of 
what kind of supervision do you want. 
Do you want a trained technician to pass 
on an engineering problem or do you 
want to spend a quarter of a billion with- 
out any trained supervision? 

This is not a problem of creating fric- 
tion between anybody. Friction is cre- 
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ated when somebody for political pur- 
poses tries to create ill feeling between 
these services. I say to you in my home 
county we have all the agricultural agen- 
cies in one building. They are on one 
floor of our post-office building. We have 
the county agent and the county home 
demonstration agent, the FHA, the PMA, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and the 
Bureau of Entomology all around one 
hall. When a farmer comes in it makes 
no difference whether he goes into one 
office or the other, if he gets in the wrong 
office he is directed to another office 
right down the hall. 

If he says he does not have the time to 
look all over town he is told that he need 
only go right across the hall, or right 
next door. The representatives of all 
these agencies get along together fine. 
Just put these agencies together physi- 
cally. Most of them are represented by 
good men and they will get together and 
work together when they know each 
other. That is what is needed. To get 
the agencies together; then they will 
work together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for two additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman 
from Texas states that the American 
farmer will go out and spend his money 
to carry on practices which are not 
feasible from an engineering standpoint. 
I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that from my knowledge of Ameri- 
can farmers based upon my knowledge 
of Minnesota it does not appear to me 
that the gentleman from Texas has too 
high a regard for the intelligence of the 
American farmer to carry on these en- 
gineering and technical practices and 
carry on good sound conservation prac- 
tices. If that is the case we are going 
to be faced with a most difficult problem 
in carrying on national conservation of 
our soil which is absolutely necessary if 
we are to safeguard the most vital ele- 
ment in our natural resources. 

Mr. POAGE. Unfortunately it is true 
that the average farmer is no engineer. 
Unfortunately the average American 
farmer, and I do not speak of Minnesota, 
because I do not know anything about 
that, maybe they all are college grad- 
uates in Minnesota, but unfortunately 
the average American farmer whose in- 
come is less than a thousand dollars a 
year—and that is the average income of 
the average American farmer, has not 
had an opportunity to go to engineering 
school. Unfortunately the average 
American farmer does not know any- 
thing about engineering practices and 
cannot tell whether a terrace is running 
up or down hill until it rains. The aver- 
age American farmer knows no more 
about engineering than I know about 
medicine. It would be just as reasonable 
to say that the farmer’s family’s physical 
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health should be intrusted to his judg- 
ment because he has a deep interest in his 
family as to trust the health of the soil to 
an untrained farmer when it involves en- 
gineering principles simply because the 
farmer has a deep interest in the soil. 
Generally speaking, the farmer has not 
had an opportunity to obtain needed 
training. If every American farmer were 
an engineer we would have little need 
for the Soil Conservation Service. If 
we could have every American farmer a 
graduate of the Texas A. & M. College we 
would not need many of these programs, 
But unfortunately the income of Ameri- 
can farmers is not great enough to en- 
able many of them to have that back- 
ground. Therefore the best thing we 
can do is to get some people who have 
had that opportunity and use those 
people with that kind of training rather 
than waste the taxpayers’ money. This 
amendment simply gives us an oppor- 
tunity to have some real and effective 
- supervision of these soil conservation 
payments. I look upon this as a real soil 
conservation program. I want to keep 
it that way. I know that that can only 
be done through trained supervision. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman has made a 
most splendid argument in behalf of 
the defeat of this amendment. This 
matter should be gone over carefully 
by the legislative committee of the 
House. It has no business in this par- 
ticular bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 71, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: On 
page 208, line 16, insert: “For necessary ex- 
penses, including dues, for library member- 
ship in societies or associations which issue 
publications to members only cr at a price to 
members lower than to subscribers who are 
not members; $713,293.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I may 
say that this amendment has had 
stricken out the part of the original pro- 
vision which was subject to a point of 
order. This simply makes provision for 
the library service in the Department of 
Agriculture in the usual manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEsELTON: On 
page 193, line 18, insert “In order to prevent 
the waste of food commodities acquired 
through price-support operations which are 
found to be in danger of loss through de- 
terioration or spoilage before they can be 
disposed of in normal domestic channels 
without impairment of the price-support pro- 
gram, the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are author- 
ized and directed to make available such 
commodities as follows in the order ‘of prior- 
ity set forth: First, to school-lunch programs, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and Fed- 
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eral, State, and local tax-supported institu- 
tions, such as hospitals, orphanages, schools, 
penal and mental institutions, and public- 
welfare organizations for the assistance of 
needy Indians and other needy persons; sec- 
ond, to private-welfare organizations for the 
assistance of needy persons within the United 
States; third, to private-welfare organiza- 
tions for the assistance of needy persons out- 
side the United States; fourth, to intergov- 
ernmental or international nonprofit welfare 
agencies, for assistance to needy persons out- 
side the United States. The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall first determine that such 
commodities are in ample supply over and 
above such reserves as may be required and 
deemed in the public interest. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Corporation shall 
make any such commodities available at no 
cost at point of use within the United States 
or at shipside at port of embarkation. The 
Secretary and the Corporation may pay as 
against handling and transportation costs in 
making delivery up to the equivalent of 6 
months’ storage costs on any such commodi- 
ties turned over: Provided, That no trans- 
portation or handling charges shall be in- 
curred by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or Department of Agriculture if in so doing it 
would lower the total amount of agricultural 
commodities acquired by any institution or 
organization through the normal channels 
of trade and commerce.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, but will not 
press it at the moment in order that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts may pre- 
sent his argument in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi reserves a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. HESELTON] is recognized. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate very much the courtesy of 
the gentleman from Mississippi in re- 
serving his point of order rather than 
pressing it. I realize that the point of 
order can be well taken, but I hope that 
the gentleman, after listening to my pres- 
entation, may be prevailed upon not to 
make the point, under all the circum- 
stances. The amendment is rather long. 
For that reason I placed it in the Recorp 
of yesterday. It will be found at page 
5834, if anyone cares to restudy its 
contents. 

Basically, the amendment is simple. 
We have a gigantic amount of edible 
foods in storage; we paid tremendous 
amounts of money for them; we are pay- 
ing into the millions to keep them in 
storage. They are in danger of spoil- 
ing. The only sensible, the only sound, 
the only decent thing to do with these 
foods, it seems to me, is to get them out 
where they can and will be used for food, 
and stop this indefensible waste of public 
funds. Here we can economize if our 
Members here are given an opportunity 
to vote. 

I call as witnesses to this contention 
the Friends Committee om National Leg- 
islation, which called together here 
farmers from 18 States for a 10-day sem- 
inar in January on the question: What 
Could and Should American Agriculture 
Do for a Hungry World? I quote two 
sentences to prove the case: 

The important thing is that food or agri- 
cultural products paid for by American tax- 
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payers should not be allowed to spoil, be 
eaten by rats, or be destroyed. They should 
actually get into people’s mouths at home or 
abroad. 


We have, as a matter of fact, in butter, 
dried milk, prunes, raisins, beans, dried 
eggs, and turkeys, something like $8,490,- 
000 of carrying charges just to February 
28. We have reports of increasing quan- 
tities of butter to be purchased. It al- 
ready has reached the staggering total 
of 98,500,000 pounds. It has been pub- 
licly stated that this program, if carried 
out in this manner, bringing in 15,000,000 
more pounds since the first of the year, 
can well leave in our storage warehouses 
better than two or three hundred million 
pounds of that wholesome food which 
could and would feed the American peo- 
ple. In the local press it was estimated 
that we now have on hand butter enough 
for 10,000,000 persons based on last year’s 
consumption of less than 10 pounds per 
capita. That is more than twice the 
number of people in my State of Massa- 
chusetts. It would feed every man, 
woman, and child in Massachusetts for 
2 years on this basis. 

Any normal, objective person would 
wish that we could do something and do 
it before it is too late. I know the 
Committee on Agriculture is considering 
the problem; I know that they have as- 
sured us that they will hold further hear- 
ings and try to report some legislation, 
but I wish the chairman and the mem- 
bers of this subcommitte would take at 
least this initial step and let it go to 
conference so that we could insure 
against letting this thing be carried 
through beyond the period when we ad- 
journ and then being faced with the 
charge that we were not responsible and 
not willing to measure up to our 
responsibility. 

Some have said to me, “What do you 
expect when the President refuses to do 
anything?” His refusal is his responsi- 
bility, not ours. He will have to answer 
to an outraged public when the record 
becomes clear to him. But we will, too, 
if we refuse to act. And our responsibil- 
ity will be the greater the longer we delay 
action. Others have said, “Do you really 
expect any legislation in view of what has 
happened here today already?” Mem- 
bers of the press have asked me if I did 
not think this whole story was now a run- 
around. I do expect legislation. Hon- 
orable men on the other side who con- 
trol the matter have assured me that 
there will be. I respect and believe 
them. I do not think this is a run- 
around. I do not want that to happen 
because I know that most of the Mem- 
bers of this body are sickened and dis- 
gusted with those conditions and want 
an opportunity to stop it. But, my 
friends, we must act or it will be too 
late. I do hope the chairman will not 
press his point of order. Nothing com- 
pels him to do so. He can waive it and 
let all of us decide the matter on its 
merits. He did not make any point 
against the committee provision. The 
American public would construe a waiver 
now as consistent, logical, and in their 
interest. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HESELTON. One final thought, 
and then I will yield. 

According to an item in the Portland 
(Oreg.) Journal of Commerce of Satur- 
day, April 22, and this condition has 
been repeatedly reported on this floor, of 
other agencies of the Government going 
into the market and purchasing food 
products when we have already paid for 
them and are keeping them in storage. 
The Federal Supply Service there an- 
nounced that it would receive bids on 
February 25 to furnish f. o. b. Seattle, 
1,650 dozen eggs, grade AA, large eggs in 
cartons. When in heaven’s name are we 
going to recognize that the American 
people will eventually learn what is going 
on and will charge clear irresponsibility 
and flagrant dereliction of duty against 
not only the Department of Agriculture, 
but against those here who have known 
what was going on and who refused to 
take any action that might bring about 
& solution? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, and I commend 
him again for authorship of the com- 
mittee provision. I regret his fine work 
has been wrecked by a technicality. I 
know the American people will regret it 
too. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman will recall that for several years 
this Congress permitted the school lunch 
program, for example, to stay in the ap- 
propriation bill, regardless of the fact it 
was not authorized. Now, the matter 
rests with you gentlemen, but you should 
consider right here that we have a prob- 
lem, a very grave problem. Why should 
any of you take the responsibility upon 
yourselves to refuse to allow an amend- 
ment of this nature to stay in the bill 
when it means what it does to all the peo- 
ple of America? I frankly cannot un- 
derstand it. In other years we permit- 
ted the school lunch program to remain 
in. We did not make any fight against 
it in the Rules Committee. We were glad 
to waive the point of order on it. I think 
the responsibility belongs to you people 
if you want to strike this out on a point of 
order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly I am not 
opposed to what you are trying to do but 
unfortunately the rules of the House 
govern. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The rules 
of the House do not require that you 
bring up a point of order. You need not 
say anything. You can permit this 
amendment to be considered. 

Mr. WEITTEN. The committee pro- 
vided a provision in the bill to meet the 
problem and we did not put it in this 
lengthy language of a legislative nature, 
but it was stricken out on a point of 
order. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yet the 
gentleman is here trying to strike it out. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We had a chance to 
study that provision, but it went out. 
Now we are asked to substitute legisla- 
tion, What the gentleman is trying to 
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reach is a very worthy objective, cer- 
tainly, I am not opposed to it, but I do 
insist on the point of order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
Siem Mississippi insists on his point of 
order. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be heard on the point of 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the point of 
order—not the merits. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. On the 
point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, does not an amend- 
ment of this nature come under the Hol- 
man rule? I do think a broad interpre- 
tation of it would apply to this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has offered an 
amendment which has been reported, 
and the gentleman from Mississippi has 
made a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground it proposes 
legislation on an appropriation bill in 
violation of the rules of the House. The 
Chair has examined the amendment very 
carefully and is unable to see how it 
could be held in order as a limitation 
because it provides for the disposition 
of commodities and does not even at- 
tempt to be a limitation on money ap- 
propriated in the bill. The amendment 
itself on its face contains quite a num- 
ber of provisions that are very clearly 
legislation, which is in violation of the 
rules of the House, and the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the 
gentleman from Mississippi with refer- 
ence to his intent to proceed further 
this afternoon? We have two or three 
very controversial amendments and if 
we are to proceed with those amendments 
I personally shall insist on a quorum 


os present. 

WHITTEN. Of course, that is 
within the gentleman's right. I hope to 
go along as far as we can. I wonder 
if he will let us proceed for a moment 
so that we may have some little time to 
check? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. What is 
the great hurry, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? Why can we not 
let this go over until Wednesday for final 
determination? It will only take 2 or 
3 hours at that time. It will give Mem- 
bers who want to talk on the bill an op- 
portunity to do so. We have an amend- 
ment which will try to reduce the 
amount of money that may be paid to 
one farmer under the AAA Act. Quite 
a few Members want to talk on that. 
We also have an amendment relative to 
the grasshopper situation in the West. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Here is the situation. 
Earlier today we had this unanimous- 
consent agreement which I finally en- 
tered into largely to accommodate the 
gentleman from Minnesota, I may say, 
and under that agreement I felt that we 
would go ahead and try to work as long 
as we could so as to complete this chap- 
ter. I do not want to be insistent, but 
if we are going to carry out that unani- 
mous-consent agreement, we are going 
to have to work toward its completion 
tonight. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might say 
when I make an agreement, express or 
implied, that I carry it out, and I con- 
sider that we have an implied agree- 
ment. I will agree that it was no express 
agreement, but I assumed it was implied. 
There was plenty of work done in con- 
nection with the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into today, time that 
I wish I could have devoted in other 
directions. But I want to be frank in 
saying that I personally assumed that 
it was an implied agreement that this 
chapter would be disposed of today. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If the 
gentleman assumed that, it is all right 
with me to continue. I really did not 
have that assumption in mind. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank my 
friend. I want to frankly state that I 
considered there was an implied agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want 
to compliment the subcommittee for its 
splendid work on this section of the ap- 
propriation bill. I think, on the whole, it 
has done a pretty good job. 

However, I want to call attention to 
the drastic cut that was made on the 
item for the control of emergency out- 
breaks of insects and plant disease. I 
would like to have the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Cannon], as well as the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

As the committee well knows, we had 
a bad situation with respect to grass- 
hoppers in Wyoming and in several other 
Rocky Mountain States last year. The 
situation is much worse this year than 
it was a year ago. If we can control and 
eradicate these grasshoppers at their 
source, when they are hatching, we will 
prevent infestation in other States. The 
people of my State appreciate the gravity 
of the situation. Our people were led 
to believe that if a special session of the 
legislature had been called early this 
year and if it appropriated $750,000, 
that a like amount of Federal funds 
would be available to fight this grass- 
hopper infestation. The infestation has 
reached epidemic proportions and cer- 
tainly the Federal Government should 
bear the burden equally with our State. 
In the first instance, the United States 
owns outright more than 52 percent of 
all the land in the State of Wyoming, 
The United States owns 70 percent of 
the minerals underlying the entire State 
of Wyoming. The Federal Government 
is paid $10,000,000 in royalties from the 
minerals under the Federal lands in 
Wyoming each year. True, 374 percent 
is returned to the State. Our legisla- 
ture met and appropriated $750,000 to 
match an equal amount of Federal funds. 
It did that on the assumption that we 
could make an all-out attack on the 
grasshoppers and wipe them out as we 
were told by the Bureau people that it 
would take 81.500.000 to do a complete 
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job. Now we find that the Bureau is able 
to match just about two-thirds of our 
money. This committee cut the budget 
request for this item by two-thirds as 
is shown on page 175 of the bill. When 
we had the conference report on the 
urgent deficiency bill before the House 
J indicated to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], that 
the amount allowed was insufficient and 
I asked him if a second deficiency bill 
would be brought before the House this 
spring, and he assured us then that a 
second deficiency bill would be brought 
in after the Easter recess. I want to ask 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri IMr. Cannon], if 
it is the intention of the committee to 
bring in a second deficiency bill before 
the middle of May so that we may have 
an opportunity to get enough money to 
match the funds appropriated by the 
State of Wyoming to fight grasshoppers. 

Mr. CANNON. We expect to report 
another deficiency bill before the end of 
the session. Hearings have already be- 
gun in some of the committees on items 
which are being considered for that bill. 
If the gentleman has a budget estimate 
for his item, I am certain the proper 
subcommittee will be glad to give it con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. We have 
a budget estimate in this bill of $2,500,- 
000. The appropriation was cut to $850,- 
000. A larger cut was made on this item 
than was made on any other item in this 
bill. In January the Bureau of the 
Budget sent up a request for $2,200,000 
for supplemental funds for the current 
fiscal year. Only $1,000,000 of that re- 
quest has been allowed. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman under- 
stands the last budget estimate which 
came to the committee was disposed of 
when we reported this bill. If the gen- 
tleman desires consideration of such an 
item in the next bill it will be necessary 
for the Bureau of the Budget to send up 
another estimate. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARRETT of Wyo- 
ming: On page 175, line 22, strike out 8850, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 81,010,000“. 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, it is very doubtful if we can 
get action early enough on the second 
deficiency to provide the funds to match 
the Wyoming funds. Most certainly I 
will urge that such a request be sent up 
again. 

Just as a matter of good faith, the 
United States should match Wyoming 
funds. Here is a situation where the 
United States owns half of the land. It 
owns the minerals in a great deal of the 
lands where the people own only the sur- 
face. The State of Wyoming appropri- 
ated $750,000, and all we are asking is 
that the United States appropriate a 
like amount so that we can take care of 
the property of the United States as well 
as the private property that is involved 
in this infestation. 8 

I call your attention to the fact that 
the committee made some pretty drastic 
cuts here, but at the same time, during 
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the war the Department of Agriculture 
spent considerable money to pay techni- 
cians to fight locust infestations in the 
Middle East, and we are spending large 
sums of money through the United Na- 
tions at the present time for research in 
controlling that infestation in Iraq, 
Syria, and Egypt. 

It may well be that it will be impossible 
to bring out a second deficiency bill until 
the latter part of this session, but it seems 
to me that the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], should bring out a second bill 
in the near future so we can take care of 
this emergency. 

If we are going to fight grasshoppers 
in Wyoming effectively we must have the 
money by the middle or the end of next 
month. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope the commit- 
tee will approve my amendment add- 
ing $160,000 at this time. While I know 
it will not take care of the situation in 
all of the States affected, yet it will take 
care of the situation in our State. Wyo- 
ming is the one State that called its legis- 
lature into special session and put up its 
share of the money to carry on this fight. 
So I hope the committee can go along with 
this amendment and increase this amount 
by $160,000. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to mini- 
mize in the least the seriousness of the 
problem the gentleman has nor the need 
of meeting that problem. The statement 
was made here that we have cut the 
appropriation for the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine 66% per- 
cent on this particular appropriation, I 
suspect technically that statement is cor- 
rect. I did tell the gentleman this morn- 
ing it was not because we were trying 
to cut the operation to that extent, how- 
ever. Last year I served on another com- 
mittee, when this Department came in 
for money for the grasshoppers, This 
program was set up in 1935 as an emer- 
gency program. Since 1935 they have 
had an emergency every year. They 
have had 80 employees in a permanent 
office whose job it was to get out each 
year to decide whether another emer- 
gency existed. Naturally they found 
another emergency. 

I was not quite satisfied with their 
justifications. So I asked the investi- 
gators for our committee to investigate 
the cperations of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine in this 
regard. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Cer- 
tainly the people of Wyoming consider 
that it is an emergency when they call 
their legislature into special session and 
appropriate $750,000 to fight grasshop- 
pers. So it cannot be said that it is not 
an emergency. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am not question- 
ing that but the gentleman intimated 
that our committee had not taken sound 
action in this particular bill. I think 
it is very sound. I do not differ with 
the gentleman about the existence of 
his problem or the seriousness of it, but 
I think there are other things involved 
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here. The testimony showed that they 
paid $27,000 for the rental of an air- 
plane which cost $6,000. It showed that 
they paid 81.87% an hour for schoolboys 
who were working out there. Many times 
they had altogether more people than 
they needed there. They had a world 
of supplies on hand for years which they 
made no use of. They moved equipment 
part to one place and part to another 
so that some other department of the 
Government would not get it. The tes- 
timony showed many, many other things. 
So what we did in this bill was to place 
supplies in the hands of the farmers and 
we held up next year’s program until 
we could see how their program this 
year will be handled. The program that 
the gentleman wishes to amend was han- 
dled in a deficiency bill for this year’s 
program. The money in this bill will 
be too late according to the testimony 
before our committee to meet the need 
of the gentleman from Wyoming. Now 
he tells me that he can get the money 
in Wyoming if he can assure the folks 
that the money will be forthcoming here. 

As to that I am sure he would know 
more than I. I have suggested to him 
that since the record before the House 
shows that this money will not be avail- 
able until July 1, there is no record in 
our hearings to support it, and I sug- 
gest that he take his case to the other 
body and present his case there, and if 
there is sound justification for it in the 
hearings, we will be sympathetic with 
it when we come to conference. That is 
the best I can do. 

Mr, BARRETT of Wyoming. The 
management of the program this year 
is going to be mainly under the con- 
trol of the State officials. They will use 
State money. We do have State money 
available, and this little item of $160,000 
that I have asked for here will be avail- 
able the first of July, and we can use 
that, because the program is going to 
be going on until about the middle of 
July. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Here is the state- 
ment before our committee, and this is 
the position on which they justified it: 
They wanted to go in early in the spring 
and kill these grasshoppers before they 
laid their eggs; that if you waited until 
late spring or early summer, that would 
be too late. That is what they said be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. We do 
not intend to wait until then. We pro- 
pose out of the Wyoming money to start 
the program and carry it on until the 
middle of July and then this money will 
be available in July. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman 
will make his case in the Senate, we will 
be sympathetic with him when it comes 
to conference, if we can be shown that 
it is necessary. If your amendment is 
voted on here and it is not agreed to, it 
will not help the cause when we come to 
conference. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. The 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee tells me now that he will have 
the second deficiency bill sometime to- 
ward the end of the session. If we 
could get «ction on this item today, we 
could go ahead with the program. If 
we have to wait until the deficiency bill 
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is passed or wait until the Senate acts, 
it will be too late to do anything with 
the program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have just stated 
that the money in this appropriation 
bill will not be available until the Ist 
of July. That is all I can tell the gentle- 
man. Iam glad to help him in any way 
I can, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inquire how many amendments 
there are to consider this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are three on 
the Clerk’s desk now. 

Mr. TABER. And I have an amend- 
ment to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Several other 
Members apparently have amendments 
to offer. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES: On page 
cee 7, strike out “$2,500” and insert 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate on 
keras amendment be limited to 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
we do not know yet what the amend- 
ment is. If the gentleman would re- 
serve his request until we find out what 
it is about, there might not be any ob- 
jection, 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the request, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Kansas is recognized in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
big bill. It involves the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. This 
item alone amounts to $285,000,000. 
Here we are in late afternoon. It is 
almost 6 o'clock. Yet we are told by the 
leadership we must complete the chapter 
of the bill relating to agricultural appro- 
priations before we adjourn today. Iam 
informed there are several amendments 
to be considered following this one. I 
think it is unfair to crowd such impor- 
tant legislation without giving it the 
consideration to which it is entitled. 
After all, the funds that are appropriated 
in this measure are funds of the people 
who pay the taxes, including the farmers 
of this country. I feel we should have 
more Members present to hear this dis- 
cussion, 

As I have stated, this bill appropriates 
$285,000,000 for what is generally known 
as triple-A payments, together with cost 
of administration, and is administered by 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. Incidentally $25,500,000 is for 
salaries and expenses. 

The funds, as you know, are paid to 
farmers provided they follow require- 
ments with respect to soil practices and 
soil conservation. The practices differ 
in different localities. Generally they 
are paid to the participant for means of 
preventing soil erosion, soil depletion, 
floods, and so forth. It includes build- 
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ing contours by the farmer. Also dams 
and reservoirs on the owner’s farm. 
Also fertilizer and other relative items. 
They come under what is described as 
soil-building practices and must be done 
under specifications laid down by the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion and its representatives, except the 
representatives in each State may ar- 
range a program suitable for that par- 
ticular area. The participant is paid for 
approximately one-third of the estimate 
of the cost of the work performed, in 
some cases more, and is also paid a share 
of the cost of the fertilizer used on his 
farm. There are a number of things the 
owner of the land may do in order to par- 
ticipate in soil practices. Except on a 
small farm the chances to earn the pay- 
ments are very much limited. 

When this program was first put into 
effect there was no limitation in the 
amount any one person could be paid, 
provided he had enough land and com- 
plied with the program. The result was 
that payments as high as $100,000 and 
more were paid to individuals for follow- 
ing soil practices on their own land. It 
was observed that out of the hundreds 
of millions appropriated under the act, 
most of the funds—in fact about 90 per- 
cent—was distributed to less than 10 per- 
cent of those under the program. So 
Congress limited the amount anyone 
could receive was $10,000. Again it was 
observed the thing was lopsided and that 
many payments of $10,000 were being 
paid to landowners. Later it was re- 
duced to a lower figure, I believe $2,500 
to one individual. Either last year, or 
the year before, the limit was fixed at 
$750. This was the limit last year. This 
present bill increases the limitation to 
$2,500 that may be paid to any land- 
owner who will follow what is described 
as a soil-conservation program. 

My amendment would limit the 
amount paid to the landowner or the 
tenant, as the case may be, to not more 
than $750. I think the limitation is fair. 
Certainly no one would be unduly in- 
jured thereby. I really think a farm 
owner with an operation that would per- 
mit him to participate for a larger 
amount, would not want to ask his Gov- 
ernment to pay more. The limit of $750 
was satisfactory last year. It should be 
satisfactory next year. 

Now, I want it understood that I am 
in favor of a real soil-conservation pro- 
gram. Certainly, as one who has always 
been associated with agriculture, I want 
to do everything to encourage the con- 
servation of the soil in this country. 
But let us take a look at the manner in 
which these funds are distributed after 
they are appropriated. During the last 
10 years, or I may say 5 years, the aver- 
age payment to almost half of those un- 
der the program was less than an aver- 
age of $60. Listen to this. Seventy-five 
percent of the participants got an aver- 
age of less than $100. In fact more than 
half of the money went to less than 15 
percent of those who participated. Who 
were they? They were the large land 
owners, of course, who could well take 
care of the program, without, at least, 
asking the Government for more than 
the amount limited in this amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is my contention, if 
you want to do a real service, spend a 
little more on these small farms that 
really need most conservation practices. 
What are you paying the small farmer 
under this program? A good many of 
them get from $25 to $35. 

Much is said these days about the fam- 
ily-sized farm. Here is a chance to help 
the small operator, the man of the fam- 
ly-sized farm, if you want to do so. You 
can increase payments to those who 
receive the smaller amounts. Then 
adopt this amendment and still have at 
least $35,000,00 or $40,000,000 for the 
taxpayers of this country. The people 
of this country, including the farmers, 
will applaud you if you will do it. 

I am not unmindful of the good that 
has been accomplished under soil-con- 
servation programs in this country. I 
want to remind you also of the big soil- 
conservation program that is carried on 
under another agency, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. I wish I had the time to 
discuss the work that is being accom- 
plished in the conservation of soil by this 
Service. Incidentally, you have an ap- 
propriation of $56,000,000 for this Service 
in this bill. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Washington, a 
very active and effective member of this 
great committee. 

Mr. HORAN. Does the gentleman re- 
member the discussion we had about the 
growth of the soil-conservation districts? 
If we assume that commitment, we are 
going to have to divide a smaller melon 
into a greater number of slices. Unless 
we greatly increase our budget, irrespec- 
tive of the national income, or dip into 
this fund to help man additional 
districts. 

Mr. REES. The gentleman refers to 
the great Soil Conservation Service, 
which is separate and apart from the 
one presently being considered, and for 
which this bill provides an appropriation 
of $56,000,000, 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What will be the 
cost to the Government of the program 
allowing $2,500 as the maximum pay- 
ment? 

Mr. REES. It is difficult to answer 
that question accurately. I tried to get 
the figure. The $2,500 program will cost 
several million dollars more than if my 
amendment is adopted. On the basis of 
that argument why limit the payments to 
$2,500. If that is your reasoning, why 
limit to $5,000 or $10,000. I challenge 
anyone to answer that, especially those 
of you who say this amendment will in- 
jure the program. I just do not believe 
anyone will answer it. 

Most of the plea will be for the big 
operator and the plantation owner. 

The gentleman from Georgia is on 
the floor. His state, of course, partici- 
pates greatly in this thing, I understand. 
But let us give a little more to his small- 
er farmers down there, these peanut 
growers in whom he is greatly interested 
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and for whom he has rendered great 
service. The cotton growers, I mean the 
individuals, the big operators, the plan- 
tation owners, would still get as much as 
$750. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. In a moment. Let me 
make this one statement and I shall be 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia who is a very important mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. This House saw fit to reduce the 
payment to $750 at one time. Why in the 
world at this time should you want to 
raise it to $2,500? Who of you, op- 
posed to this amendment will answer 
that? I want to hear you explain that. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. I did not understand the 
gentleman’s remark. He said if there 
were larger returns to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service for their money. The Soil 
Conservation has no money. 

Mr. REES. I had in mind payments 
under this program. I meant the AAA 
payments. AAA payments, I should have 
said. The Soil Conservation Service does 
not pay money to farmers. It renders 
service to farmers in assisting them in 
soil conservation and soil practices. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota, also a very important 
member of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I favor 
the gentleman’s amendment. If his 
amendment were adopted it means that 
the man who operates a small family- 
sized farm will get more money as a 
result of the savings from these larger 
sums that are paid to the big operators. 

Mr. REES. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is correct. If you approve this 
amendment, you can give the small oper- 
ator a better break. You will conserve 
soil where most needed. And at the same 
time you can still save several millions of 
dollars for the taxpayers of this country. 
No one was injured when the limit was 
$750. You heard no complaint except 
from the few big operators who thought 
they should have more money. I don't 
think very many of them really com- 
plained. Most of them, I think, have 
insisted we cut the cost of Government. 
Here is a place to do a little good in 
that respect. I understand the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, the able chairman 
of this subcommittee, is interested in 
this proposal. He has a few big opera- 
tors in his State. I have a few in mine, 
I hope he will go along with me on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Kansas would have you believe that this 
Congress is just giving away several mil- 
lon dollars here under this PMA soil- 
conservation program. He feels we 
would be giving it away, and he thinks 
the little farmer ought to get the major 
share of it because we are going to give 
it away. 

Does the gentleman realize that out 
of every dollar the farmer realizes out of 
this program he puts up a $1 or $2 in 
order to realize that $1 benefit out of 
the United States Government? Does 
the gentleman realize that fact? You 
are not giving him one red-copper cent. 
As a matter of fact, we are protecting 
for years to come the land, the most 
precious possession we own in this coun- 
try. 

There will be 175,000,000 people in 
America to feed in the year 1970, at least 
that many to feed and in addition the 
Nation’s soil will be called upon to feed 
peoples in other lands. We must protect 
our soil, If you are going to let the 
share cropper and the tenant share in 
this program you must let the man who 
has acquired 200 or 300 acres of land 
come in too. 

The family-sized farm has been men- 
tioned. Let me tell you something about 
the man who has two, three, or five ten- 
ants. Those tenants are family-sized 
farmers. They would be deprived of 
participation, they could not come in at 
all, if the man who owned the land did 
not come in, 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. I am not talking about 
giving anything away. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is what I un- 
derstood the gentleman to say. 

Mr. REES. If you are going to share 
this money, if you are going to help the 
farmer, let us take care of the individ- 
ual farmer. 

Mr. GATHINGS. What does the gen- 
tleman mean, limit the size of a man’s 
holdings? Does he advocate the philos- 
ophy the Communists are promulgating 
to cut down a man’s acreage and not let 
a farmer who has saved his money and 
acquired 200 or 300 acres operate? Is 
the gentleman going to cut him out of 
the program completely and not con- 
serve the soil on those farms? 

Mr. REES. Iam referring to the con- 
servation program now. 

Mr. GATHINGS. You would not save 
one penny at all. 

Mr. REES. You could use the soil- 
conservation program to advantage. 

Mr. GATHINGS. There was a $10,- 
000 limitation up until the Republicans 
took over in the Eightieth Congress. 
They cut it down to $750 and the pro- 
gram would not work. So this commit- 
tee saw fit to bring it back up to $2,500. 
Now this gentleman wants to cut it back 
down. Every year he has come in here 
with this amendment. 

Mr. REES. That is right. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Which has been 
contrary to what the sharecroppers and 
the tenants wanted. 

Mr. REES. Oh, no; the sharecropper 
wants it. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. What is the nature of 
this program? Is it a soil-conservation 
program? 

Mr. GATHINGS. If you are going to 
have a soil-conservation program you 
ought to conserve the soil and not limit it 
to a small plot of ground. 

Mr. POAGE. This is a soil-conserva- 
tion program rather than a give-away 
program? 

Mr. GATHINGS. It is not a give- 
away program. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman from 
Kansas looks upon it as a soil-conserva- 
tion program, then he should pay for the 
conservation of the soil, should he not? 
If you are going to look upon it merely 
as a subsidy or classify it merely as a 
subsidy, then there may be some justifi- 
cation for saying “Just give it to every- 
body who comes up and holds out his 
hand.” I think we have got a good soil- 
conservation program. I hope we will 
not brand it as a subsidy. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes; and it ought 
not to be wrecked by such an amend- 
ment as is offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Regs]. I trust that the 
amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes; if 
it does not come out of my time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, this is an old story. When 
the triple A was set up some of the big 
farm operators in this country received 
as high as $110,000 a year out of the 
United States Treasury. Millions and 
millions of dollars have been spent in the 
name of soil conservation, and yet the 
facts are that today the soils of America 
are not as good as they were 10 years ago, 
and 10 years ago they were not as good 
as they were 20 years ago, and a lot of 
this talk about soil conservation has real- 
ly not been soil conservation. In fact, 
we have been subsidizing and promoting 
the production of soil-depleting crops 
and have not really devoted the time or 
the energy or the money to really con- 
serve the soil of the United States. Live- 
stock farming has been discouraged in 
many instances. 

Now, before the Eightieth Congress, 
there was a reduction of these funds 
from $110,000 down to the $10,000 limit. 
But, in the Eightieth Congress it was re- 
duced to $759. As passed by the House 
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it was $500 and $1,000 by the Senate, 
and they agreed to $750. 

The philosophy of agriculture comes 
in here. We hear it every day. We 
hear a lot of talk about the family-sized 
farm. If you are interested in the fam- 
ily-sized farm, I say that we should do 
something to support the family-sized 
farm instead of just talking about it. 
One of the weaknesses of our whole agri- 
cultural program has been that we have 
had a landowners’ program and a land- 
speculators’ program. One of the trou- 
bles we have in connection with the 
price-support program, if you please, be- 
cause it is not the average farmer that 
is causing the trouble. There were a 
few producers that caused the trouble. 
So, I hope that we can pass this amend- 
ment because I refuse to believe in the 
philosophy that says that the United 
States Treasury will provide a $2,500 
Christmas present to somebody that 
owns a large acreage of land and fails to 
maintain the fertility of his own soil. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. It is made to appear here 
that if you do not pass this legislation 
you are taking something away from the 
farmer. Is it not true that the farmer 
himself, the owner of the land, would be 
expected to protect and conserve his 
land? Generally speaking, is not that 
true? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
facts of the case are that we have some 
two-hundred-million-plus dollars and 
over 6,000,000 farmers. We are talking 
about forty-some dollars per farm for 
the United States. I know my good col- 
league from Missouri tells me he gets 
$1,000 out of it. That is all well and 
good, but he took it away from 19 other 
fellows when he got it. 

This is just a matter of whether you 
want to distribute it to the big land- 
owners or want the average farmer to 
have the $40 or $50 that is provided 
under this legislation. That is all there 
is to this question, whether you want to 
confine this to family-size farms or 
whether you want to dissipate these 
funds to the big landowners. If any 
man owns a thousand acres of land, I 
would think he ought to be able to tend 
to his own fertility and not ask the gen- 
eral taxpayers, the rest of the people of 
the United States, to pay for his fer- 
tilizer. He ought to be able to do it him- 
self, or let somebody else own the land, 
That is my own personal opinion. 

Mr. REES. We do have a soil-conser- 
vation program separate and apart from 
this? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes, the 
Soil Conservation Service. We have 
this one that provides for forty-some 
dollars a year. If a farmer follows cer- 
tain practices he can get a bigger share 
than the $40. It make a nice Christmas 
present of $2,500 for him. That is the 
issue here today. 

Mr. REES. But it is separate and 
apart from the big soil-conservation 
program on which we spend some $56,- 
000,009? 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
purely technical service. This is where 
the money goes out. It has been im- 
proved during the years. A vote for this 
amendment is a vote for the family-sized 
farm and a vote against this amendment 
is a vote for the large landowner, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] Ninety-four 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names, 

[Roll No. 143] 


Abbitt Golden Nixon 
Addonizio Gordon Noland 
Allen, La. Gore Norblad 
Auchincloss Gorski Norton 
Bailey Granahan O'Brien, Mich, 
Barden Granger O'Neill 
Barrett, Pa, Grant O'Toole 
Bates, Ky. Green Pieifer, 
Battle Gwinn Joseph L. 
Beckworth Hall, Pfeiffer, | 
Bennett, Fla, Edwin Arthur William L. 
Bentsen Hall, Plumley 
Blemiller Leonard W. Potter 
Blackney Hand Powell 
Bolling Harden Quinn 
Bolton, Md, Harrison Rains 
Bolton, Ohio Hart Ramsay 
Boykin Harvey Redden 
Breen Hébert Reed, N. Y. 
Brehm Hedrick Rhodes 
Buchanan Heffernan Rich 
Buckley, N. Y. Heller Riehlman 
Bulwinkle Herter Rod ino 
Burke Hoffman, III. Rogers, Fla. 
Byrne, N. Y. Hoffman, Mich. Roosevelt 
Byrnes, Wis, Folifield Sabath 
Canfield Howell Sadlak 
Cavalcante Jacobs Sadowski 
Chatham James Sasscer 
Chudoff Javits Saylor 
Clemente Jenkins Scott, Hardie 
Cole, Kans. Johnson Scott, 

Cole, N. Y. Jones, N. C. Hugh D., Jr. 
Coudert Kearns Shelley 
Crawford Kee Short 

Crook . Keefe Simpson, Pa, 
Crosser Kelly, N. T. Smathers 
Davenport Keogh Smith, Ohio 
Davies, N. Y. Klein Smith, Wis. 
Dawson Kruse Spence 
Deane Kunkel Staggers 
DeGraffenried Latham Steed 
Delaney Lesinski Tauriello 
Denton Lichtenwalter Taylor 
Dingell Lodge Thomas 
Dollinger McGrath Thompson 
Donohue McMillen, Tl. Thornberry 
Douglas McSweeney Towe 
Durham Macy Vinson 
Eaton Marcantonio Wadsworth 
Ellsworth Martin, Iowa Walsh 
Engel, Mich Martin, Mass. Whitaker 
Evins Mason White, Calif. 
Fallon Miles White, Idaho 
Feighan Miller, Nebr. Wilson, Ind. 
Fogarty Monroney Wilson, Tex. 
Fugate Morgan Withrow 
Gamble Morrison Wolcott 
Garmatz Moulder Wolverton 
Gavin Murphy Woodhouse 
Gillette Murray, Tenn. Woodruff 
Gilmer Nelson 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7786, the general appropriation 
bill, and finding himself without a 
quorum, he caused the roll to be called, 
when 250 Members responded to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be again read at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again read the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Rees]. 

(The Clerk again read the amend- 
ment.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have the 
other 4 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an amendment that always has ap- 
peal. I have seen it offered every year 
since I have been a Member of this 
House. But if the theory behind the 
proponents of this amendment be cor- 
rect, you should strike out the soil-con- 
servation program tomorrow. 

If the soil-conservation program is no 
more than a grant of money to farmers, 
it should be eliminated. I do not so 
concede it to be, and as I said yesterday 
in opening the general debate on this 
bill, the whole Nation has an interest in 
our soil. Check every country in the 
world that is having trouble making a 
living today and you will find that it re- 
sults from inadequate attention to the 
welfare and fertility of their soil. 

Mr. Eisenhower, who used to be head 
of the University of Kansas, and for 
years was active in agricultural matters, 
has estimated that there are only 2 acres 
of land for each individual in the world, 
to supply food, clothing, and shelter— 
only 2 acres for each person in the world. 
It has been shown by records in our own 
country that 70,000,000 acres of land 
have been eroded to the point that they 
are no longer productive and must be 
restored if we are to have the high rate 
of production in future years that we 
have enjoyed heretofore. 

We have made the worst record in his- 
tory in destroying the natural resources 
of our country in the length of time we 
have occupied it. You may say that the 
farmers themselves should take care of 
the fertility of the soil. I agree that they 
should, but they have not. I think we 
all have an interest in the soil. 

Now this production payment busi- 
ness, the PMA business, let us get this 
straight, and I hope you are listening to 
me and will bear with me. It does not 
say that we will pay you $750, Mr. Farm- 
er, if you adopt the gentleman’s amend- 
ment; nor does it say that we will pay 
the farmer $2,500. Under this provision 
you let the people in the States select 
the things that are needed to restore the 
fertility of the soil in the State; you tell 
them to select those things that are 
needed, and you tell the farmer that if 
he does those things, build the terraces, 
drain the land, or whatever it may be, 
that for every $2 worth of material and 
money that he spends in that effort we 
will pay one-third of it. 

I regret only that you did not hear the 
testimony before our committee. If you 
would just read a little of it, you would 
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realize that this Nation with a nineteen 
million increase in population in 10 years 
cannot afford further waste of our na- 
tural resources. 

You say: Let the farmer do it. That 
is all right, but he does not do it. The 
proper way to get him to do it is to lead 
and to assist, and that is what we are 
doing in this program. The only other 
way would be to force him to do it. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

— HOPE. Is not the entire question 
here whether or not this is a soil-con- 
servation program? If it is, should it not 
apply to every farm? And if it is not, 
should we not abandon it now? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement and appreciate 
his comment. He has rendered long and 
fine service in this House. I know of no 
man who is held in higher esteem on both 
sides of the aisle than the gentleman 
from Kansas, CLIFF HOPE. 

If this is a soil-conservation program, 
if you were to set out to save the soil of 
this country you should build terraces 
where terraces are needed whether the 
land belongs to BEN JENSEN or myself. It 
is not enough to tell the farmer to do it 
or to say that he ought to do it by him- 
self; you have got to induce them to do 
it by leadership, education, and assist- 
ance. All we have to do is to look at 
China, India, and other countries 
throughout the world to see what neglect 
of the land brings to a country. You will 
find they are countries where they have 
taken more out of the soil than they have 
put back into it. Look elsewhere and you 
will see countries which in many in- 
stances do not have too much soil, but 
they have learned how to take care of 
it satisfactorily. In the northern part of 
Europe you will find prosperous countries 
where soil conservation is practiced. 

You should realize that what happens 
under this program is not just another 
assistance program, but one wherein they 
say they will pay one-third of the cost 
per foot of terrace, per yard of ditch, or 
per unit of other practice. 

It is not entirely a question of the size 
of the farm; it is based on work on the 
land. If the land happens to be in the 
ownership of one individual he has got 
to spend twice as much on 200 acres as 
he would on 100 acres in doing these 
things for the land. The amount of 
work he does on the land sets the amount 
of the contribution from the Federal 
Government. 

By all means this amendment should 
not be adopted. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF., They tell me that prac- 
tically every day a good-sized farm is 
washed down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. Is that true or not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That statement has 
been made before our committee and if 
you will go down and look at the rivers 
you can see a great deal of soil is washed 
away and has gone away. 

Mr. CHELF, If we do not protect the 
soil it is not going to protect us? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. That is right, and 
our farmers, as fine as their production 
is, have the worst record in the history 
of the world in the amount of soil fer- 
tility we have wasted. The farmers have 
not protected the land as they should, 
and in the interest of the national econ- 
omy we are going to have to protect it. 
You either do it through leadership, co- 
operation and assistance or you do it by 
order of law. That is the Stalin and 
Hitler method. We do not want to reach 
that point. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out one 
other thing. This payment is for work 
on land. It is not a payment to the 
man to doit. He has got to spend this 
money on the land plus $2 of his own for 
each dollar the Government gives him. 
He cannot pocket this money. He has 
got to spend this money and $2 of his 
own for improvements on the land. He 
has got to spend the money first. Then 
this contribution is made. If your large 
units of land are excluded, you exclude 
every tenant and small farmer on that 
land. You are defeating the very pur- 
pose that you seek to serve. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the gentleman 
explain how much was spent in this fash- 
ion last year by the Government? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Approximately $250,- 
000,000. 

Mr. CARROLL. Has the gentleman 
some idea of how many farmers received 
benefits under this program? 

Mr. WHITTEN. My guess would be 
very rough. There are mighty few 
farmers who have not contributed to this 
program, who have not participated in 
it in one way or another. The rate of 
improvement in saving our soil and in 
restoring our soil has increased from 200 
to 300 percent since this program was 
started. 

Mr. CARROLL. How many farmers 
. actively engaged in soil conserva- 

on? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is estimated that 
we probably have about 6,000,000 farm- 
ers and it is reasonable to presume 
5,000,000 of them are participating in this 
program. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas 

Mr. REES. I want to take issue with 
the gentleman that we might as well 
throw this legislation out of the window. 
Iam as much for soil conservation as is 
the gentleman from Mississippi and I 
want to say to him, as I said a while 
ago, that 80 percent of those participat- 


ing received less than $100 apiece. I am 


in favor of a soil-conservation program, 
but I say you should be more liberal with 
the little fellow and not give away mil- 
lions of dollars to the big fellows. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If my friend were 
right I would be with him. If the facts 
were as he says, I would be for him; but 
this is not a payment toa farmer. They 
say to the farmer: “If you will build so 
many feet of terraces we will pay a third 
of the cost.” 
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It is not a payment at all. They tell 
him that if he will do so much of the 
work he will be paid one-third of the cost. 
If it were a payment, as the gentleman 
insists, I would agree with him, that we 
ought to divide it equally and give the 
little fellows the big end of it. It is not 
that, 

SOIL CONSERVATION FOR SOUTH CAROLINA’S 

PIEDMONT AND THE NATION 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
ceived a letter the other day from a long- 
standing friend and neighbor of mine, 
suggesting that I make a speech here in 
the House on soil conservation. This 
man, Mr. S. B. Huff, of route 2, Piedmont, 
S. C., is just a plain, practical farmer. 
But he has a great passion for conserving 
our soil and water resources, and restor- 
ing the productiveness of some of our 
farming lands which have suffered much 
through years and generations of neglect 
or abuse. 

Mr. Huff is chairman of the board of 
supervisors of the Greenville County Soil 
Conservation District. He knows what 
he is talking about when he says that 
an adequate soil-conservation program 
must constitute the basis of any long- 
range agricultural program. My per- 
sonal observations likewise confirm his 
statement that this is a matter of great 
interest and importance, not only to his 
neighbors and himself in the South Car- 
olina Piedmont country, but also to 
farmers and other people everywhere. 
A permanently healthy agriculture is a 
matter of direct concern in every State 
and in every congressional district in the 
country. We, whose business it is to pass 
upon a great variety of legislation af- 
fecting the welfare of agriculture, cer- 
tainly should take the time occasionally 
to discuss the progress and needs of such 
basic undertakings as those for eonserv- 
ing our production farm lands, our for- 
ests, our wildlife, and our other natural 
riches. 

William Jennings Bryan said one time: 

Burn down our cities and leave our farms, 
and your cities will spring up again as if by 
magic; but destroy our farms, and the 


will grow in the streets of every city in the 
country. 


Although I am a city man, I agree with 
Bryan's reasoning in this regard. No 
one needs to remind me, for example, 
that it was South Carolina land that 
actually provided my own education and 
has helped to support me in my law prac- 
tice since. For it was cotton produced 
on the land around that kept the spin- 
dles turning in the Greenville mills where 
I worked for 15 years while going through 
school. And it is cotton, livestock, 
peaches and other products of this same 
land that today still provides the wealth 
upon which I and my fellow townsmen 
depend for our living. It is most cer- 
tainly true that if agriculture succeeds, 
industry thrives; and if agriculture lan- 
guishes, industry and all our business in 
town suffers accordingly. 

Grass has not grown in the streets of 
Greenville, Laurens, Union, or Spartan- 
burg, but we undeniably have paid a price 
through the years for agricultural set- 
backs in our part of the country. Not all 
of these can be charged against the cot- 
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ton inset infestations of years past or to 
economic upsets. Thinking people know, 
even without the experts telling us, that 
wasteful use of our land and of the water 
which enables it to produce has reduced 
crops yields and lowered farm income and 
purchasing power. We know, too, that 
generations of preponderantly row-crop 
farming—cotton and corn—took heavy 
toll in damage to our farms, our mills 
and our public facilities such as high- 
ways, railroads, and industrial and city 
water supplies. 

Sloping fields gashed with ugly, unpro- 
ductive gullies; roads relocated one to 
several times because the old wheel tracks 
grew into impassible ditches where run- 
off water sluiced down them from bor- 
dering cropland; and muddy streams 
and silt-clogged ponds and reservoirs— 
these are our constant reminders that 
we have not always used our land and 
managed our rainwater too well in the 
past. I can show you more than one 
reservoir that has silted full or nearly so 
behind dams built in my day, filled with 
soil washed off the fields upon which 
we depend for growing our food, feed, 
and fiber crops. This process of man- 
made soil and water waste started long 
before my time, of course; but it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that when our 
forefathers took over from Nature the 
job of managing the land and the waters 
of our Piedmont country, the land was 
covered with timber and our streams 
were, in the words of early-day writers, 
“of surpassing transparency.” It has 
been a long, long time since anything 
like that could be said of our streams 
such as the Saluda, Enoree, Reedy, Tiger 
Rivers and others. 

Today, in fact, siltation of our reser- 
voirs, streams, and harbors and flood 
damage along most of the country’s 
rivers are of major concern to all of us. 
We spend a great deal of time here in 
Congress, as you know, considering flood- 
control survey reports and appropria- 
tions. I think we are all pleased that 
since the Flood Control Act of 1936 was 
enacted proper weight now is being given 
to the important watershed phases of 
flood control, up on our farmlands and 
timber lands, with soil and water con- 
servation playing a major part in such 
planning and operations by the United 
States Department of Argiculture 
through the Soil Conservation Service 
and the Forest Service. ~ 

In South Carolina, for example, pre- 
liminary examinations have been. com- 
pleted by the Soil Conservation Service 
and flood-control surveys are scheduled 
to start during the 1951 fiscal year in the 
Santee-Cooper watershed in which my 
counties lie, as well as on the lower Pee 
Dee and the Tar-Neuse watersheds and 
in the coastal drainage from the Savan- 
nah River to the Albemarle Sound. That 
is most of the State, except for the part 
included in the Savannah River water- 
shed, on which a survey already is well 
under way. I certainly hope to see this 
important work carried on through. 

My part of the country, of course, does 
not have any monopoly on our unenvi- 
able history of land and water use. It 
came ebout, not deliberately or mali- 
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ciously, but through the course of con- 
ventional settlement and development 
of the land in the best accepted Amer- 
ican tradition. I feel sure that the land 
story follows a similar pattern in most of 
your States and districts. 

We can profit in looking back, though, 
only to the extent that we employ the 
lessons of the past in shaping our course 
for the present and the future. We law- 
yers find past court decisions indispens- 
able in building up our cases day by day. 
Nature has rendered some sharp deci- 
sions on man’s occupancy and use of the 
land; we who hold title to or rent the 
land today will do well to study those 
decisions and weigh the penalties and 
awards which have resulted. Frankly, 
I believe we have been doing a pretty 
honest job in this respect in recent years; 
and the good results are much in 
evidence, 

Great strides have been made, as you 
know, in the last 17 years in many phases 
of our economy. We can think of an 
imposing list, ranging from the guaran- 
teeing of bank deposits to social secu- 
rity and housing aid. The advance- 
ments in the field of agriculture have 
been especially noteworthy. Some of 
those we now accept as a matter of 
course as permanent, everlasting, stable 
improvements include: rural electrifica- 
tion, now expanded to extend rural tele- 
phones; Federal crop insurance; Farm- 
ers Home Administration lending for 
farm ownership or production and sub- 
sistence needs, with 28 percent of the 
ownership loans already paid up in full 
30 or more years in advance, and the re- 
mainder paid an average of 2 years in 
advance; and the varied Production and 
Marketing Administration functions, 
from its marketing service and the 
school-lunch program to the agricultural 
conservation programs. 

But I have no time to talk about these 
various worth-while activities today, even 
though some of them contribute materi- 
ally to furthering of the country’s soil- 
and water-conservation accomplish- 
ments. The agricultural conservation 
payments, for example, have helped the 
farmers to do more conservation work. 
Progress of soil conservation likewise has 
been hastened because of the educational 
program of the Extension Service; the 
cooperative research work of the experi- 
ment stations and the State colleges 
with the Soil Conservation Service; and 
the United States Forest Service’s con- 
servation and research on national for- 
est lands. I shall confine my remarks 
principally to the work of our Greenville 
County Soil Conservation District and 
the approximately 2,200 other districts 
organized and run by local farmers of 
the 48 States and 4 Territories and in- 
sular possessions. 

Generally speaking, I think that soil 
conservation as it is being carried on 
through these democratic, locally voted 
and managed districts is perhaps the 
greatest program in agriculture that has 
been hit upon in recent years, if not in all 
time. The purpose of soil conservation 
is to help all agriculture. Any number 
of our scientific agricultural achieve- 
ments are of incalculable value or indis- 
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pensable, such as crop, livestock, and 
poultry improvements, insect- and dis- 
ease-control methods, and so on. But 
none of these alone can produce a bale 
of cotton, a pound of beef or pork, or a 
board foot of lumber unless there is pro- 
ductive land on which to grow our food, 
feed, fiber, oil, and timber crops. 

Our Greenville County soil-conserva- 
tion district is 9 years old. It is one 
of the 33 such districts which blanket the 
entire State of South Carolina—one of 
8 States which are 100 percent covered 
by these districts. The other soil-con- 
servation districts in my congressional 
district are the Laurens County district, 
of which Mr, Ryan F. Lawson, of Clinton, 
is chairman; the Spartanburg district, 
Mr. J. A. Bridwell, of Moore, chairman; 
and the Broad River district in Union 
County, Mr. W. C. Camp, of route 2, 
Gaffney, chairman. Each of them has 
its own report of splendid conservation 
accomplishment; but I have time to dis- 
cuss in any detail only the work of the 
Greenville County district, with which 
I naturally am most familiar. 

I can say with certainty that the con- 
servation work they report is actually out 
there on the land. I have been out and 
have seen the results of this soil- and 
water-conservation planning and land 
treatment. I have observed the systems 
of terracing, the conservation drainage 
improvements, the conservation farm 
wildlife developments that are providing 
us with better hunting and fishing, the 
cover cropping, the farm ponds, and 
other practices and measures. Thus I 
have had the opportunity of observing at 
first-hand the great contribution these 
farmer districts have made toward re- 
storing the permanent productiveness of 
the farm lands in our part of the country 
where cotton has placed a heavy drain 
on the land. 

In the Greenville County district’s 1949 
annual report which Chairman Huff sent 
me, I was impressed by such indicators 
of healthy progress in district accom- 
plishment as the growth in the number 
of conservation farm plans. That has 
been from 75 plans covering 7,599 acres 
at the close of 1940 to 865 plans covering 
900,000 acres at the end of 1949. Some 
of the individual accomplishments re- 
ported included about 4,000 acres of pas- 
ture established, more than 6,000 tons of 
lime, and a thousand tons of superphos- 
phate used, 100,000 trees planted, and 
162,000 pounds of summer legume seed 
and 34,000 pounds of winter legume seed 
planted. 

The Soil Conservation Service, as the 
technical agency which helps the Green- 
ville County and the other districts in 
conservation surveying, planning, and 
initial application of these measures, at 
the request of the district supervisors, 
has supplied me with some additional 
figures. They show, among other ac- 
complishments, that our Greenville 
County district farmers to the first of 
this year have done 17,000 acres of con- 
tour farming and developed 3,700 acres 
of new cover crops, done nearly 13,000 
acres of strip cropping, built 1,428 miles 
of terraces, and put conservation wood- 
land management into effect on 18,000 
acres. 
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Those figures, you understand, repre- 
sent only a few of the conservation meas- 
ures actually put on the land in the one 
soil-conservation district in one county. 
I could give you comparable facts about 
the others in my congressional district, 
elsewhere in South Carolina, and for the 
country as a whole. I think it is enough 
to point out at this time, though, some 
more general State and national figures. 
For example, I find that to January 1 
approximately 29,000 complete conserva- 
tion farm plans had been worked up by 
district farmers and assisting Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians in South 
Carolina. These plans called for the 
treatment of 443 million acres, and the 
land treatment reported as already ap- 
plied totaled more than 3,000,000 acres 
in our South Carolina soil-conservation 
districts. 

Also, I was interested in knowing that 
11% million acres in my State alone al- 
ready have had the benefit of detailed 
conservation surveys, which the Soil Con- 
servation Service assists the districts to 
make to find out what conservation 
treatments the land needs on each farm, 
and how each acre may be used most 
profitably and safety. If any of you 
are not acquainted with this basic land 
inventory on which the districts’ con- 
servation planning and land treatment 
are based, I am sure you would find it 
worth while to post yourselves on it. 

These land capability surveys, as I un- 
derstand them, develop for every acre on 
every farm such pertinent information 
as to the type of soil, the slope of the 
land, the amount of erosion it has had in 
the past, and its susceptibility to further 
erosion under prevailing climatic condi- 
tions with different kinds of use cultiva- 
tion, pasture, and so forth. With such 
facts available it is then possible for the 
farmer to separate the best land frem 
the less productive and more hazardous 
lands, and plan his farming accordingly. 
It seems to me this ought to be good in- 
formation for us to have for the entire 
country, and that such a national land 
inventory could have many important 
uses in the planning and carrying out of 
almost all the different agricultural pro- 
grams, whether they be strictly soil con- 
servation, farm credit, production, allot- 
ments, or whatever. 

Dr. H. H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, tells me that by 
the first of this year, January 1, 1950, 
detailed soil conservation surveys ade- 
quate for farm planning had been made 
On 321,000,000 acres in the country as a 
whole. He pointed out, though, that the 
demands from the districts for help in 
planning and applying conservation 
measures had been so heavy that the 
survey work had not been able to go for- 
ward as rapidly as it should of late. 

I also asked Dr. Bennett for other Na- 
tion-wide soil conservation accomplish- 
ment figures. They showed that up to 
January 1, 1950, about 807,000 complete 
soil conservation plans had been pre- 
pared in districts alone, covering nearly 
222,000,000 acres. More than 112,000,000 
acres of that had been treated with need- 
ed conservation measures by the first of 
this year, just in the soil conservation 
districts and not including past work 
done in the erosion control demonstra- 
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tion projects, CCC camp areas, and 
through other programs in which the 
Soil Conservation Service has partici- 
pated. Nor do they include the impor- 
tant soil and water conservation research 
activities which this agency is carrying 
on all the time in cooperation with the 
State experiment stations. 

But enough for figures. Meantime, 
let us go back to Mr. Huff’s report from 
the Greenville County Soil Conservation 
District and consider a couple of points 
brought out which I think are most im- 
portant in connection with the success- 
ful undertaking of our whole conserva- 
tion program. One is the local commu- 
nity-group approach which our Green- 
ville County farmers are using to help 
speed up their programs. I find that 
just about everybody agrees on the need 
for going ahead as fast as possible with 
this soil- and water-conservation work; 
and I understand that this group-action 
procedure is getting splendid results, 
both in our local district and in other 
districts all over the country. 

As it is worked out in the Greenville 
County district, this method consists of 
organizing communities into groups for 
the purpose of getting a pattern of soil 
conservation over entire neighborhoods, 
without regard to farm boundary lines. 
The district has five of these neighbor- 
hood groups, with two Negro groups. 
These organized farmers select a leader 
for each group within the soil-conserva- 
tion district; and, as Chairman Huff 
points out, these farmer-leaders have in 
many instances “become true conserva- 
tionists and are rendering a real service 
to the cause of soil conservation.” I 
think you will agree with me that this is 
the basic, democratic way of going about 
a job of this kind. It is no wonder that 
our Greenville County conservation 
groups have attracted the attention of 
agricultural leaders from different parts 
of the United States and from foreign 
countries. 

Closely related to this successful farm- 
er-group approach to the conservation 
problem is the emphasis which our 
Greenville County district is giving to 
community-wide support of its program, 
As Mr. Huff wrote: 

As we soil conservation district supervisors 
understood our duties better, we came to 
believe that people, other, than farmers, have 
a responsibility to the land. As we saw the 
success of groups of farmers working to- 
gether, we realized that the help of these 
other people would give impetus to the soil- 
conservation program and that it would be 
well to seek this outside help and give them 
the opportunity to have a part in the soil- 
conservation movement. In considering the 
fact that every citizen has a stake in the 
land, district supervisors have called upon 
all types of business, banking, manufactur- 
ing, commerce, and industry to help with the 
job. We have sought the help of teachers, 
preachers, newspapers, radio, civic clubs, and 
private citizens. 


I personally can vouch for the success 
which has attended their efforts in this 
common-sense attitude toward the con- 
servation program. For example, I had 
the pleasure of attending the Greenville 
County district meeting in Mauldin at 
the close of the district’s 1949 pasture 
contest, which the supervisors have 
sponsored each year since 1947. Busi- 
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ness firms of Greenville furnish prizes in 
the contest and put on a dinner at the 
close of each year’s event. The super- 
visors report that these pasture contests 
have resulted in the planting of 4,000 
acres of fescue and Ladino clover. I 
wish I had time to tell you of some of 
the outstanding results which our indi- 
vidual district farmers have had with 
their pasture-livestock programs, 

The Greenville County district super- 
visors call attention in their report to 
what I agree is a particularly significant 
phase of this whole matter of conserving 
our soil and water resources. That is, 
“the tremendous influence for good 
among young folk of the community— 
influence that will keep these boys and 
girls on the farm, continuing the type of 
farming their fathers advocate.” Dur- 
ing the past year, the Greenville County 
district also sponsored a soil-conserva- 
tion contest among 4-H Club boys, with 
prizes provided by the Greenville Kiwanis 
Club through its agricultural committee. 

The district supervisors also are co- 
operating with veterans’ classes, by get- 
ting motion pictures for the classes and 
cooperating with the instructors in ob- 
servational tours. Over the country gen- 
erally, I understand that a most con- 
structive soil conservation training pro- 
gram for veterans has been under way. 
Also, that many veterans are among the 
approximately 16,000 private contractors 
who have found most profitable oppor- 
tunities in terracing, drainage, pond 
building, and other conservation-con- 
struction work for soil conservation dis- 
trict farmers. 

I want to mention another outstand- 
ing conservation contest activity in my 
county. That is the 2-year Piedmont 
communities soil-conservation contest. 
Originally sponsored by the Spartan- 
burg Herald-Journal, the second contest 
now under way is being sponsored by 
supervisors of the Spartanburg, Laurens 
County, and Broad River, Union County, 
soil-conservation districts in my own 
congressional district and the districts 
in Cherokee, Polk, and Rutherford Coun- 
ties. I am told that 370 farmers and 28 
groups are participating in Spartanburg 
County, with $10,000 in prizes offered by 
business firms; 145 farmers in 10 groups 
in Union County, with $3,000 in prizes; 
and 269 farmers in 14 groups in Laurens 
County, with $2,800 in prizes. Every 
cotton mill in Laurens County is offering 
a prize in the contest. This will give you 
a further idea of the way all of us down 
in my part of the country believe in 
getting behind this important work of 
soil conservation. 

Nor is this just another do-good move- 
ment that all these varied interests enter 
into because it seems to be a genteel and 
proper thing to do. Our mill owners and 
business and professional people of all 
kinds appreciate all too well the fact that 
we people in town are not going to pros- 
per unless the farmers of Greenville 
County and the rest of the country can 
keep up their income and maintain their 
purchasing power.  Soil-conservation 
farming, it has been demonstrated over 
and over, is the most efficient and hence 
the most economical and profitable. It 
enables the farmer to adjust his produc- 
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tion best to meet changing market and 
other conditions. 

As I have pointed out to this body be- 
fore, my home is the center of the South’s 
thriving and growing cotton textile in- 
dustry. None of us, naturally, want to 
see cotton driven from the South; but 
neither do we want to see our good land 
needlessly exhausted in growing quanti- 
ties of cotton which may not be needed 
at a given time, or our already depleted 
and low-producing lands needlessly 
pushed to produce surplus cotton. In- 
stead, we want to grow the cotton which 
is needed on our good land, economi- 
cally and profitably, and produce other, 
needed commodities like feed and live- 
stock, fruit, timber, and so on on the 
lands best suited to produce them safely 
and profitably. I should say that the 
same general goal would hold for the 
Wheat Belt and other cash-crop areas. 

The agricultural pattern in our South- 
land already is changing definitely in 
that very direction, to the everlasting 
benefit and well-being of us all. While 
our industries thrive, many of our people 
are living better than they ever did be- 
fore. Soil-conservation farming ungues- 
tionably has played an important part in 
this. And new agricultural develop- 
ments are bringing new prosperity to 
many localities. In my home district, 
for example, peach growing has become 
an important part of our agriculture in 
recent years. In fact, Spartanburg 
County has become one of the Nation’s 
peach centers, now that South Carolina 
has forged ahead of even Georgia in 
peach production in some recent years. 

Mr. Huff in his letter reminded me 
that the farmers of Greenville County 
and the Nation are concerned over the 
type of agricultural legislation that may 
be considered and passed by Congress 
this year. We now are working under 
the greatest pressure to economize and 
are trying to slash off every unnecessary 
expenditure possible. But for us to cur- 
tail or hinder this sound soil-conserva- 
tion program which is so successfully 
under way would be false economy, and 
the resultant loss to the country would be 
too terrible to contemplate. 

As you know, busy farmers like Mr. 
Huff do not sit down and write letters to 
their Congressman just to be doing 
something. He and his fellow farmers 
are sincere in their efforts to help im- 
prove our agriculture and our whole 
economy with it. They are standing on 
their own feet, and giving liberally of 
their own time and sometimes cash 
money to get the job done. All they ask 
is that we make available to them such 
facilities which they need as the tech- 
nical assistance provided by the Soil 
Conservation Service, along with the 
continued educational help of the Exten- 
sion Service and PMA conservation in- 
centive payments. 

Dr. Bennett tells me that the demands 
from soil-conservation districts for Soil 
Conservation Service technical aid con- 
tinues to be far in excess of the person- 
nel available for giving such assistance. 
In my own State, for example, the back- 
log of farmer applications for conserva- 
tion surveying, planning, and application 
help through their districts totaled about 
2,850 on January 1. I know that this 
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agency is just about as efficient as it could 
be in assigning all but a very small per- 
centage of its employees to work directly 
with the farmers or to duties involved 
specifically in getting conservation onto 
the land. I have visited the Service’s 
southeastern regional office in Spartan- 
burg, and am personally acquainted with 
Dr. T. S. Buie, the regional director, and 
different members of his staff in Spar- 
tanburg and in the field offices in my 
counties. I also have had the pleasure 
of attending a meeting of the local chap- 
ter of the Soil Conservation Society of 
America, composed of members from dif- 
ferent agencies and groups and individ- 
uals whose work has to do with soil, 
water, forest, and wildlife conservation. 

It is good to see all these people work- 
ing together toward the common objec- 
tive of conserving and making more sat- 
isfying use of our land and other re- 
sources—the farmers, agricultural and 
other scientists, business and professional 
people, and just about everybody else. 
This teamwork is going to continue to 
pay us big dividends. And, as Mr, Huff 
wrote: 

Until— 


The soil-conservation district— 
supervisors can add ail our State and national 
lawmakers to the enlisted group of Americans 
who are helping farmers to save the soil, then 
we will be minus an assistance that can do 
much to encourage good land use. 


I hope it may be said of all of us here 
that we are going to meet this challenge 
squarely and wholeheartedly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rees) there 
were—ayes 63, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SHAFER) there 
were—ayes 67, noes 93. 

S^ the motion was rejected. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 189, line 10, strike out the figure 
“$282,500,000” and insert 8400, 000, 000“. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not authorized by law. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have had that amendment on the 
Clerk’s desk all afternoon, and I have 
been seeking recognition. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, prior 
to the ruling, I wonder if I could have the 
attention of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, the author of the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I want to state this, 
that the gentleman’s amendment is di- 
rected to the payment for the soil con- 
servation program. This program was 
announced last year. The orders and all 
the regulations and all the commitments 
were made last year, and this is in pay- 
ment of the program in this amount. 
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I am not trying to say what the gentle- 
man intended, but apparently the gentle- 
man has directed his efforts along the 
line of the announcement of the next 
year’s program, rather than increasing 
the payment this year beyond the obliga- 
tion we have. I mention that to clarify 
the situation, I hope. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, last year 
the amount that is now carried was au- 
thorized, and that is the only authoriza- 
tion there is for it. The amendment is 
entirely without authority in law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from Missouri has 
offered an amendment, which has been 
reported. The gentleman from New 
York makes a point of order against the 
amendment. However, the Chair invites 
attention to the fact that all the amend- 
ment does is seek to increase the amount 
of the appropriation carried in the bill. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct, but the 
amount that is authorized to be carried 
is limited to the authorization that was in 
the bill last year, and that was the 
amount that now stands in the bill. 
That is the only authority there is. The 
$400,000,000 that is now being offered by 
wey of amendment is not authorized by 

aw. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. No; I do not 
desire to be heard on the point of order, 
but I know that the soil of the United 
States needs $400,000,000 for its con- 
servation during the coming year. If 
the law is so written that we cannot 
have it, then I will turn my attention to 
changing the law, if possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point present- 
ed here is whether the amount provided 
in the bill is the amount authorized by 
law, and whether the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri 
would exceed the amount authorized by 
aw. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The burden would 
be on the gentleman to show that the 
amount provided in his amendment did 
a exceed the amount authorized by 

W. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have offered my amendment. If it is 
more than is authorized by law, the bur- 
den of proof is on the objector and not 
on me. If he can prove it, okay. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules 
and precedents of the House, the bur- 
den of proof is always on the proponent 
of the amendment. 

In view of the information given the 
Chair, which is assumed to be correct, 
that the amount proposed by the 
amendment exceeds the amount au- 
thorized by law, the Chair would be 
forced to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take just a 
minute or two to discuss how payments 
are set up on the farm for soil conserva- 
tion, First, waste land is excluded from 
the farm acreage, Then the lands that 
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the buildings and the lots are on are ex- 
cluded. Then a payment is set up on the 
crop acreage. That is the plowable acres 
or the tillable acres. Out in my neigh- 
borhood in Missouri, it is about 68 cents 
anacre. That is only paid to the farmer 
if he does about $2 or $2.50 worth of soil 
conservation work for each dollar that 
is paid to him. I am not quarreling 
about that. He should do this soil con- 
servation work and he does do it if he 
gets his payments. But the man who 
does soil-conservation work over 300 
acres of land is entitled to three times 
as much payment as the man who does 
the same amount of work per acre over 
100 acres of land. That should be evi- 
dent to anybody. This PMA program is 
not a hand-out and it is not a gift. Itis 
the only soil-conservation program that 
has got anything done and is getting 
anything done. Let us see just what is 
needed in the United States. We need 
8,000,000 acres of land terraced and the 
PMA has gotten terraces built on 738,000 
acres. That is less than one-eighth of 
the job. On pasture and range improve- 
ments we need 129,000,000 acres re- 
seeded. The PMA has succeeded in get- 
ting 37,000,000 acres reseeded. On green 
manure crops the PMA has 109,000,000 
acres of green manure crops most of 
which was used and plowed under in a 
12-year period. That should happen 
every year in the United States. We 
need 30,000,000 acres for tree planting 
and the PMA has succeeded in replanting 
627,000 acres. On phosphates we need 
17,000,000 tons a year spread on the 
farms of the United States and slightly 
more than 10 percent of that, or a million 
and a half tons, are being spread each 
year. For earthen dams for livestock 
water and erosion control, we need 
2,000,000 dams and we have 730,000. On 
lime we need 65,000,000 tons a year and 
we are spreading 25,000,000 tons. There 
are 5,858,000 farms in the United States 
and the allotment for soil conservation 
this year figures $48.25 a farm. It costs 
$150 to build a mile of terrace and it costs 
2 $10 bill to lime an acre of sour land. 
How much do you expect the farmer in 
our low-income groups to do, the farmer 
whose income is less than $1,500 a year 
per family? How do you expect them to 
do effective soil-conservation work un- 
less the Government will match the dol- 
lars that they pay to the extent of at 
least $68.25 a farm? 

Those are things I would like to know. 
I want you to get these figures because 
they are correct. Our soil conservation 
appropriation for 1939 was $500,000,000. 
In 1940 it was $532,500,000 approximate- 
ly. In 1941 it was $465,500,000. In 1942 
it was four hundred ninety-nine and 
one-third million dollars. In 1943 it 
was $450,000,000. In 1944 it was $400,- 
000,000. That is the amount to which I 
am trying to raise it today. In 1945 it 
was $302,500,000. In 1946 it was $355,- 
000,000. In 1949 it was $159,734,500, and 
certain people bragged that they would 
take that off next year but they did not 
have the courage to doit. In 1950 it was 
set at $257,043,439. I am trying by this 
amendment today to raise the appropria- 
tion to the place it occupied in 1944, 
$400.000.000. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER] has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner: On page 
215, line 4, insert a new subsection 411 to 
read as follows: 

“(a) No part of any funds appropriated or 
made available to the Department of Agri- 
culture under this chapter shall be used for 
paying any of the expenses (including per 
diem, transportation or other expense) of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or of any offi- 
cer or employee of the Department of Agri- 
culture (including State, county, or com- 
munity production and marketing admin- 
istration committeemen or their successors) 
in connection with their attendance or 
participation in any meeting, conference or 
gathering outside the Department of Agri- 
culture (except before, or at the request 
of, the committees of Congress haying juris- 
diction of the legislation) if such meetings, 
conferences, or gatherings are utilized for 
the purpose or with the effect of promoting, 
fostering, discussing, analyzing or explain- 
ing, or effecting the adoption or nonadop- 
tion, of any plan, bill, proposal, measure, 
or other proposed legislation which has been 
submitted, in whole or in part, to the Con- 
gress of the United States or any authorized 
committee thereof but which has not been 
enacted into law.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. I do not wish to preclude 
discussion of the amendment, but I re- 
serve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi reserves a point of 
order against the amendment. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment, which is clearly 
a limitation and clearly in order, for the 
purpose of preventing the use of the 
people’s money to propagandize, in call- 
ing conventions, drawing in committee- 
men, and other employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, so that they might 
be organized for political propaganda in 
behalf of legislation. 

Such a meeting as this was held in 
Minnesota a little while back. Other 
meetings have been held from time to 
time. Millions of dollars, over all, have 
been wasted by departments, spending 
travel money for such purposes and 
drawing people in for the purpose of 
conference, to promote particular legis- 
lation. I hope that this Committee will 
vote for this amendment, and that we 
can begin to stop that sort of thing. It 
is a disgrace to the United States that 
that situation could exist. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand it, this amendment simply 
provides that the Department or the 
Secretary of Agriculture cannot call in 
their committeemen for the purpose of 


promoting legislation that has not been 
presented to the Congress. 

Mr. TABER. Or that has been; either 
way. Anything that has not been en- 
acted into law. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. So, if it has been presented to 
the Congress, then they cannot call in 
those people; or if it has been enacted 
into law, then they can call them in to 
interpret the law and to administer it? 

Mr. TABER. To administer it, but not 
for the purpose of creating the law. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. As a 
matter of fact, if the present law, gen- 
erally speaking, were enforced, such an 
amendment would not be necessary, be- 
cause the employees at the present time, 
under the Hatch Act and other acts, 
are not permitted to carry on these ac- 
tivities. So this becomes a very neces- 
sary amendment to declare the policy 
of the Congress. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I also believe that the 
members of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been guilty of criticizing exist- 
ing law and the way it is administered. 
Strangely enough, out in my area they 
have been doing that—tearing down the 
confidence of the people in laws that 
exist. 

Mr. TABER. That is true, with the 
idea of promoting a change, in their own 
interest. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I un- 
derstand the amendment, it would make 
it impossible for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or any employee of the Depart- 
ment to use funds to pay the traveling 
expenses or per diem expenses of any- 
body to arrange a meeting or to attend 
a meeting to explain or promote the 
Brannan plan, 

Mr. TABER. It would. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I agree with the gen- 
tleman's idea that we do not want to 
have any politics in this. As I under- 
stand the gentleman’s amendment, if a 
thousand farmers, for example, wanted 
to have the Brannan plan explained to 
them by the Secretary so they could de- 
termine whether they wanted it or not, 
the gentleman’s amendment would pre- 
vent that; would it not? 

Mr. TABER. No; it would not. It 
would not prevent anybody’s going to 
any meeting that he wanted to volun- 
tarily and at his own expense. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Would not the gen- 
tleman’s amendment prevent. payment 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to go to 
this meeting that had been called for 
him to explain his plan? 

Mr. TABER. No; it would not prevent 
his going, but he would have to go at 
his own expense or at the expense of 
those who wanted him to go and explain 
it. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that the farmers, or any other 
segment of the people of the country, are 
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entitled to have explained to them a plan 
suggested by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture? 

Mr. TABER. I do not believe that the 
taxpayers of the United States should 
pay the traveling expenses of anybody to 
go out and promote particular types of 
legislation; I think it is absolutely con- 
trary to a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. FURCOLO. But not to a demo- 
cratic form. 

Mr. TABER. If a democratic form of 
government means a Stalin form of gov- 
ernment that could be so. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. If the 
gentleman will permit, I think the an- 
swer is found right in the amendment. 
The amendment states that if the com- 
mittee authorizes or requests him to go 
he can get his expenses—any commit- 
tee in the Congress; and I am sure the 
Chairman will agree that it would be 
tickled to death to pay Mr. Brannan’s 
expenses or the expenses of anyone who 
could explain the Brannan plan to the 
farmers of the country. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. FURCOLO. As I understand the 
amendment, it states that if legislation 
has been presented to the Congress, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or anyone else 
cannot travel and have his expenses paid 
to go and explain that to the farmers or 
anyone who wants it explained to them. 

Mr. TABER. He cannot have his ex- 
penses paid to promote any particular 
type or piece of legislation. 

Mr. FURCOLO. This goes farther 
than to promote; it states “analyze, ex- 
plain,” and so on. Under it, if a thou- 
sand farmers wanted him to come out 
and explain the plan to them, he could 
not have his expenses paid by the Gov- 
ernment for going there. 

Mr. TABER. But he can by a com- 
mittee of Congress, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York may proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object to this request, I wonder if 
we cannot find some way of limiting de- 
bate. We want to get through this eve- 
ning, otherwise the whole chapter goes 
over until next Wednesday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to inquire if the gentleman withdraws 
his point of order or desires to press it? 

Mr. WHITTEN. After further con- 
sideration—I had not had the privilege 
of seeing the gentleman’s amendment at 
the time I made the point of order— 
we seem to be agreed that the point of 
order was not well taken. For that 
reason, I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to submit 
a consent request? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
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on this amendment be limited to 10 
minutes, the last five to be reserved to 
the committee. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, would 
not the gentleman amend his request to 
make it 20 minutes so that each of us 
may have at least 2 minutes? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If there is 20 min- 
utes on this amendment, the next amend- 
ment, and the other amendments, we 
do not know how long we would be here. 
That is the only point. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I will with- 
draw my request if you will honestly 
quit here; but if you are going to con- 
tinue on and on, then I want this gen- 
tleman to be heard. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do, too. 

Mr. Chairman, I modify my request 
and ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment be limited to 
12 minutes, the last 4 to be reserved to 
the cominittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, much as I dislike to disagree with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taper], who has performed a most val- 
uable service to the country in holding 
down expenditures, I fear that his 
amendment goes too far. I have ob- 
served for years the workings of our 
AAA and county and community com- 
mitteemen, and I cannot agree to any 
limitations on their rights to attend 
meetings for the purpose of studying 
and analyzing whatever programs might 
be proposed. Let us remember that our 
township committeemen are elected by 
their fellow farmers in their township. 
The county committeemen are in turn 
selected by the township committee from 
among their number. What can be 
fairer or more democratic? Let us re- 
member, also, that generally these men 
are among the best and most respected 
farmers of their communities. They 
give much more of their time than they 
are ever paid for. 

May I point out to the House that last 
year the average county committeemen, 
of whom there are three in each county, 
received only an average of $525 a year 
for the 77 days they were officially paid 
for on an average. Ask any county com- 
mitteeman and he will tell of the many 
additional hours he puts in at his home 
without compensation, listening to the 
problems of his neighboring farmers 
who depend upon him as a source of 
information on matters relating to the 
farm programs, I well remember the 
hours I have personally taken of the 
time of a good friend, Mr. Frank Brandt, 
of Tyler, Minn., and the willingness he 
has always shown in helping me with 
matters pertaining to my grain-sealing 
operations, 

May I also point out that the approxi- 
mate 4,200 township or community com- 
mitteemen in Minnesota, together with 
the others in our Nation, only averaged 
$75 last year for the 11 official days of 
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work for which they were paid. Do you 
not think that these men are worth that 
small sum of less than $100 a year to 
pay them in part for the time they spend 
making our farm programs work? I 
certainly do and will not begrudge them 
a trip once a year to some central point 
in our State to hear any farm program 
discussed. 

It has been extremely unfortunate 
that politics were injected into the April 
4 meeting at St. Paul, but please do 
not lay the blame for this upon this 
4,400 county and township committee- 
men who may have attended that gather- 
ing. Please also keep in mind that dur- 
ing that 2 days conclave, at least six 
speakers made addresses relative to cer- 
tain phases of our farm program. 

Knowing these men as I do, and having 
the confidence in their desire for as 
good a farm program as we can devise, 
I ask the House to defeat the Taber 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not the custom when 
a chamber of commerce or a medical as- 
sociation or any other group invites a 
Government official to come to a con- 
vention or other meeting to give an ad- 
dress or discuss any proposal, that the 
organization usually provides the travel- 
ing expenses of that Government official? 
Pa CASE of South Dakota. That is 

e. 

Mr. JUDD. Why should that not be 
true when farmers have a meeting and 
have an official of the Department of 
Agriculture come out to explain a pro- 
gram to them? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Explain 
some new proposal? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, or explain a program 
that has been adopted that would help 
them in their operation of it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This per- 
mits payment of expenses to explain 
programs that have been enacted into 
law. 

Mr. JUDD. Personally, I do not think 
the Government should pay their travel- 
ing expenses when farmers invite them 
to any meeting and certainly not if it is 
in regard to something that is being pro- 
posed or propagandized, which is all that 
is prohibited in this amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 2 min- 
utes allotted to me may be given the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. a 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a rather long amend- 
ment, but, as nearly as I can read it, all 
it does is to say that no part of the funds 
appropriated or made available to the 
Department of Agriculture under this 
chapter shall be used for paying any of 
the expenses for somebody to go out and 
lobby for a new law. That is, it says in 
effect that you cannot lobby or put on 
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the heat at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 

May I ask the gentleman from New 
York if that is a fair interpretation of 
his amendment? 

Mr. TABER. It is. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman from 
Minnesota was mistaken if he thought 
this would prohibit the explanation of 
existing programs. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. The 
last clause is “but which has not been 
enacted into law.” It permits the ex- 
planation of law, but it prevents lobbying 
or putting on the heat at the expense of 
the Government for bills which are not 
yet law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I hope you 
know what you are doing. I doubt it. 
You might go all the way and say that 
neither can the President of the United 
States visit parts of this country and ex- 
plain the proposals he has made to the 
Congress. It may be that there are faults 
in the Brannan plan, but I think what 
you seek to do by this amendment will 
contribute toward a revolt among the 
farmers of this Nation and the people 
of this Nation. They desire to know, 
need to know and are entitled to know 
the full terms and effect of the so-called 
Brannan plan and every other proposal 
which the Secretary makes, which I make 
and which you make. I have great re- 
spect for, I have great confidence in, Sec- 
retary Brannan. I think he is an honest 
man. I think he is sincere, and I think 
he is concerned about the expenditure of 
public funds. For my part I shall not 
subscribe to this amendment or any com- 
parable amendment which strikes di- 
rectly at the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which strikes by such indirection at a 
proposal which he has submitted to the 
Congress. If it is true as the gentleman 
from Minnesota says, that the more the 
Secretary explains his proposal the less 
popular it becomes, then why are you 
here trying to strangle, yes, trying to 
prevent, yes, trying to prohibit an im- 
portant member of the administration 
from submitting to the farmers of this 
Nation for their judgment, not for the 
judgment of any group in the Congress 
or elsewhere, whether or not his proposal 
is one under which they desire to op- 
erate? I hope this amendment will be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
remarks will be directed along the line 
of my colleague from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace]. I believe you will recall that I 
made the closing argument against the 
Brannan plan in this House last fall 
when this trial run was up in the House 
of Representatives. I made that be- 
cause, based on my experience on this 
committee, I did not believe that it would 
work, and I believe I am sound in that 
reasoning. But, as I said this year when 
the Secretary of Agriculture was before 
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our committee, that this problem is suffi- 
ciently big and it has got sufficient prob- 
lems connected with it, such as your po- 
tato surplus and a number of other 
things, that not only did I think that 
all of us were entitled to our views as 
to how to correct these ills, but I thought 
that we all should be giving some atten- 
tion to it, and while I differed with him, 
not only did I think he had a right to his 
thinking in the matter, but I thought 
that he had a duty to consider these 
problems and to arrive at the conclusion 
that he believed was best to handle 
these ills. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Why pick out one 
Secretary; why not all? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, that is the 
point. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman 
think that the taxpayers of the United 
States ought to pay the Secretary to run 
around and do it rather than have him 
pay his own way, just like you and I 
would have to? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No. I want to say 
this. I do not think the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pay the expenses of any- 
body to run around and promote any- 
thing. On the other hand, I think who- 
ever the Secretary of the Department is, 
if he cannot discuss the programs of his 
Department, past, present, and future, 
we are trying to dictate to the execu- 
tive departments of the Government. 

The thing you are trying to drive at 
in this amendment I think has more 
dangers than the thing you are trying 
tocure. If Mr. Brannan goes down into 
my district and talks to the farmers 
there, with all due deference to him, and 
I think he is a high-class gentleman, I 
think the more he talks about the Bran- 
nan plan the fewer people there will be 
forit. Iam willing to let the plan stand 
on its own merits. I think the plan 
would defeat itself. But I do say that 
the head of any department certainly 
should have the right to have and dis- 
cuss his own views, and to express them 
wherever he wants to. 

Mr, FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FURCOLO. It is not so much a 
question of consideration for the Secre- 
tary or what he wants, it is a question of 
consideration for the American people. 
They have a right to information from 
the top servants of the Government. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I was speaking of the 
Secretary as a position rather than the 
individual who now occupies that posi- 
tion. The American people are entitled 
to a full discussion on the part of its top 
employees as to what their programs are. 

The thing that is supposed to have 
happened in this instance, as the facts 
have been related to me, is this. The 
administrative people in the PMA com- 
mittees were called in to a State commit- 
tee, which happens each and every year 
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in each and every State. On this occa- 
sion the Secretary of Agriculture was 
asked there to talk. I do not think that 
is anything unusual. The unusual thing, 
and it is unfortunate in this case, is that 
the State head of that committee wrote 
all these fellows and said that if they 
attended this meeting the Secretary 
would be there, and they would be paid 
for it. They would have been paid for 
this meeting if he had not gone there. 
They would have been paid if the letter 
had not been written. 

I am advised they are having a meet- 
ing in the State of Vermont next month, 
and Senator AIKEN is invited up there. 
Those fellows will be paid their expenses, 
because their primary purpose in being 
there will be to attend to the business of 
the PMA, and to take occasion there to 
hear these departmental representatives 
is not out of order. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Will the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York prevent a county agricultural agent 
from attending a 4-H Club meeting? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. TABER) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 89. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
chapter and all amendments thereto 
close in not to exceed 16 minutes with 
the last 4 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LECOMPTE: On 
page 172, line 25, strike out ‘$4,100,000: 
Provided” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “$4,200,000: Provided, That $100, 
000 shall be available for European corn borer 
research: Provided further.“ 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, at 
this late hour all I want to say is that this 
is the same amendment which I offered 
a while ago as an amendment to an 
amendment. We are spending fabulous 
sums all over the world. The infesta- 
tions of the corn borer are a very serious 
threat to the food supply of the country 
and of the world. We are spending over 
$100,000,000 to stop the spread of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico, and I 
heartily approve of this for our livestock 
industry is worth billions, and we are 
sending a great deal of money abroad. 
This calls for only $100,000—not $100,- 
000,000, but $100,000. There is a con- 
servation angle in this also. At this late 
hour I do not desire to take the time of 
the House, but let me say this is very 
important, and it is later than you think. 
We can well afford to spend $100,000 to- 
stop the spread of the corn borer. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LECOMPTE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. LECOMPTE) 
there were—ayes 31, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment, which is on the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CHRISTOPHER: 
On page 190, line 24, strike out “$285,000,- 
000” and insert 8400, 000,000.“ 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that this is language that is not 
authorized by law. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I am informed by rather reliable 
sources that the authorization is for a 
8500, 000, 000 program. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 
would invite attention to the fact that 
this is for the future. Unless there is 
some limitation of law to which the at- 
tention of the Chair has not been called, 
this amendment is in order. 

The Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized in support of his amendment. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
allotted to me be given to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER]. Iam 
supporting his position, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that my remarks may fol- 
low his in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not think I will require 6 minutes, 

It was 1948 before the appropriation 
for soil conservation sunk to as low a 
figure as $285,000,000. In 1940 the ap- 
propriation was for $532,538,497. We 
need soil conservation in the United 
States, and this is the one program in 
the United States that is getting terraces 
built, getting lime spread, getting sweet- 
clover plowed under. Drive across the 
country and look. The plow has fol- 
lowed the ax up the mountainside just 
as far as it can reach. I heard a man in 
Arkansas say that a fellow fell out of his 
potato patch three times in 1 day. The 
last time he fell he landed in Missouri. 
There are some places in the mountains 
out in the West, which I drive through 
on the way home, where men have little 
corn patches up on the mountainside 
where these men are in danger of falling 
out of the cornfield. How they take 
anything up there more than a hoe is 
more than I can understand. 

We have got enough money to take 
care of Europe and Asia, but we do not 
have any money to conserve the soil of 
the United States. I would like to do 
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something for somebody at home. I 
know what we need, whether we can 
get it or not. I have only asked that 
the appropriation be set up to $400,000,- 
000. It ought to be $500,000,000. If we 
have got billions for Europe, we can un- 
doubtedly save our own land, because 
agriculture is the foundation under our 
house. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to ask the gentleman whether or 
not, in the past, we provided twice as 
much for soil conservation as the gentle- 
man is asking today. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. We provided a 
much greater appropriation than we do 
now, as the following will show. I have 
the figures all the way from 1948 clear 
back to 1939. In 1939 it was $500,000,000; 
in 1940 it was $532,500,000; and I gave the 
figures a while ago for the other years. 
For the year 1948 it got down to $228,- 
000,000, and in 1949, $159,000,000, and 
for 1950 it came back up to $257,000,000. 

I ask you to vote for my amendment 
and let us put soil conservation back up 
to $68.25 per farm. That payment of 
$68.25 per farm reminds me of the old 
farmer who had a wife and 11 children; 
he bought six bananas, peeled them, cut 
them in the middle, gave each one half 
a banana and said “Now, eat until you 
bust.“ The present program is like 
that; that is a case in point. 

Here is a chance to see whether the 
Members want to practice soil conser- 
vation with their lips or whether they 
believe in it with their hearts. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL, I take it the gen- 
tleman’s experience as a farmer and ob- 
servation of soil conservation shows him 
that it is much cheaper for the taxpayers 
to maintain the farm than it is to dig it 
cut of the river, does it not? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. That is true. 

My son came back from 4 years in the 
southwest Pacific. He said: “Dad, let’s 
take care of this soil.” He said: “I saw 
women carrying mud in buckets on their 
heads up mountainsides to pour into rice 
paddies in order that they might raise 
enough rice to live.” 

I hope we do not come to that in this 
country but unless we all bend every 
effort to save the soil we still have we 
will soon find that with our population 
going up a million per year and our soil 
resources going down we will leave to our 
children and grandchildren a land that 
will not feed and clothe the population. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTO- 
PHER], has informed the House of the 
need for $400,000,000 for soil conservation 
and I wish to concur in what he has said. 

This Nation must conserve its soil. All 
informed people know that. The future 
of this country rests upon our ability to 
maintain and conserve our natural re- 
sources. I doubt if the history of man 
can show another instance of the waste of 
natural resources that has taken place in 
this country in the past 100 years. Land 
has been denuded of its forests. Mineral 
resources have been dissipated. Our 
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fields have become gullied. The results 
of wind erosion in the Dust Bowl will 
never be forgotten by us. This must stop. 
It is of benefit to all the people of this 
great Nation that remedial steps be taken 
now. 

We talk of crop surpluses. Is not that 
the time when we should retire some of 
our soil from the strain of unwise pro- 
duction and by carrying out good soil- 
conservation practices restore it to a 
state of greater fertility? Every dollar 
spent in building up cur soil adds to the 
future national income. 

This program is one of cooperative ef- 
fort. Every farmer who complies with 
the program pays out his own money and 
contributes the labor necessary to put 
sound conservation practices into effect. 
In return his Government repays him 
a portion of the cost incurred by him. 
That is the democratic way of doing 
what is required. No farmer is forced 
to engage in this program. If he does, 
he is reimbursed for a portion of the 
costs. What are the alternatives? We 
cannot continue to ruin our soil. All in- 
telligent people agree with that. If the 
farmer does not voluntarily participate 
in this worthwhile effort, might it not 
then be possible that the people of this 
country will demand the putting into 
effect of mandatory controls over the 
care a farmer has for his fields? That 
certainly would be statism in a disliked 
form. Nations of Europe would not con- 
done farmers ruining their fields as we 
do. Farmers would not be allowed to 
farm that way. Some would end up in 
the salt mines of Siberia, Some nations 
show a contempt for democracies saying 
that we cannot put into effect things 
necessary for the public welfare. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER], who preceded me, gave us the 
answers. Weare doing it in a cooperative 
way and we are doing it successfully. 
Farmer community and county commit- 
teemen are elected by their neighbors. 
Then, under the direction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, they, the com- 
mitteemen, talk soil conservation with 
their neighbors. They put into effect the 
necessary practices. They decide what 
needs to be done on the farm and pro- 
ceed to do it. They see that the prac- 
tices agreed on are carried out before 
payments are made by the Government. 
Is there anything more democratic than 
that? 

The place to stop erosion and waste of 
fertile land is on the fields. We have 
through AAA and now PMA made re- 
markable strides in spite of a war which 
placed a terrific strain on our farms. We 
are succeeding; the records prove that. 
These records are available to every Con- 
gressman. Those of you who can, should 
visit the countuy PMA offices. You ought 
to spend some time with a few committe- 
men and have them take you out and 
show you the work that is being done. 
They are proud of it and I am proud of 
them and what they have done. The 
farmer committeemen are outstanding 
men in their communities. They are do- 
ing a good job, and they will do a better 
one if we give them the funds to work 
with. The solution of the problem rests 
with us. They have proven their ability. 
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We can do no less than to assure them 
the necessary funds to do their work. 
Remember we spend millions for silt 
control. Let us put into effect soil con- 
servation practices that will cut down the 
necessity for spending so much for this 
purpose. I repeat PMA farmer commit- 
teemen have the know-how and the 
proven ability to accomplish the task. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no better friend of agriculture in the 
Congress than the gentleman from Mis- 
souri who has just addressed you. In 
my own period of service in the Congress 
I expect I have spent greater time and 
effort trying to provide and take care of 
the soil-conservation program than on 
anything else. I remember several years 
ago when this program was cut to $150,- 
000,000. Then it was that those of us 
who had been trying to carry the fight 
for the soil-conservation program con- 
cluded that it was best to have a con- 
sistent program rather than an up-one- 
year-and-down-another sort of pro- 
gram if you were going to reap the most 
benefits. And in that connection the 
gentleman from Minnesota, myself, and 
others on this subcommittee decided that 
we would stand shoulder to shoulder for 
$285,000,000, believing that by so doing 
we would have a better program of soil 
conservation than to have it up one year 
and down another. I call the attention 
of the membership to that, for I believe 
it is a sound principle. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman has stated the facts. We are 
working for a consistent and sustained 
soil-conservation program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HORAN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I wish to verify every- 
thing our chairman has said regarding 
the fight for soil conservation in the 
committee. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. But does not the genile- 
man agree that under the control pro- 
gram, with thirty or forty million acres 
of land being taken out of production 
next year and the years to follow, that 
this makes more necessary a greater ex- 
penditure for soil conservation than we 
made in the last 2 years? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is probably 
true. In this connection we have out- 
lined the committee’s conservation pro- 
gram recognizing that such a thing 
would probably occur. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CHRISTOPHER) 
there were—ayes 35, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. CARNAHAN: On 


page 194, line 4, strike out 888,500,000“ and 
insert 885,000,000.“ 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with the school-lunch 
program and will raise the appropriation 
from $83,500,000 to $85,000,000, I offer 
it in an attempt to be of some help to 
the schools in their effort to provide ade- 
quate lunches for our school children. 

The appropriation carried in this bill 
is the same as was appropriated last year; 
however, each year there are many new 
schools entering the program and, of 
course, the contribution per child then 
must necessarily go down each year from 
what it was the year before. 

I regret that I do not have more time 
to argue the amendment but I do wish 
to invite your attention to this very 
worthy program. It should be extended 
and I hepe the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. Chairman, it is mighty hard to 
talk against an increased school-lunch 
program. The only basis on which you 
can do so is the present financial condi- 
tion of the Federal Treasury. We do 
have in addition to the $83,500,000 ap- 
pearing in this bill approximately $30,- 
000,000 of commodities made available 
under section 32 purchases from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
sky is the limit as to what many people 
would like to do for this program and 
we have to fit the pattern to the cloth. 
For this reason I believe it is better for 
us to stand by the figures that we have 
in tnis bill. Increases have been badly 
needed for many years but I believe that 
the States and local municipalities are 
in just as sound financial condition to 
take care of these increases as is the 
Federal Government which has a debt of 
$257,000,000,000 at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CARNAHAN) 
there were—ayes 37, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to this chapter of the 
pending bill? [After a pause.] If not, 
general debate is now in order to chapter 
VII. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7786) making appropriations for 
the support of the Federal Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 
STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, in a short 
time, certain momentous events of vital 
interest to all Americans will take place. 
I refer to the impending statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii. The manifest 
destiny, which pushed our borders logi- 
cally westward to the Pacific, has now 
moved us closer to Asia. To the Amer- 
icans who have pioneered in Alaska and 
Hawaii, and to the peoples of those 
Territories, we are about to offer full and 
equal citizenship, with all the duties and 
responsibilities as well as privileges of 
our present 48 States. 

The House has already acted to in- 
clude Alaska and Hawaii in the roster 
of American States and expected action 
by the Senate will bring the total of 
States to 50. 

One of the problems occasioned by the 
inclusion of these two fine Territories 
as States deals with our flag. Our flag, 
which is a symbol of democracy and 
peace to peoples most everywhere, must 
undergo a change when Alaska and Ha- 
waii become States. 

In fact, I should like to point out that 
our flag has undergone a change every 
time a new State has joined the Union. 
We who are of the present generation 
think of the flag as a permanent display 
of 48 white stars on a blue union with 13 
alternate red and white stripes. Yes, 
this was the flag hoisted so proudly over 
that barren hill at Iwo Jima. This was 
the fiag carried by our brave troops in 
World War I. 

But the flag viewed by Francis Scott 
Key at Fort McHefiry, when he wrote 
his immortal words, “gave proof through 
the night that our flag was still there,” 
had 15 stars and 15 stripes. The flag at 
George Washington’s inauguration in 
New York in the spring of 1789 had 13 
stars and stripes. The standard car- 
ried by Union troops into Richmond dur- 
ing the Civil War had 36 stars. And the 
flag we carried in the Spanish-American 
War of 1898 had 45 stars. 

Today, when we give thought to the 
impending statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii, we must also give thought to our 
flag. We are the only major nation 
whose flag changes every time an integral 
addition is made to its total authority. 
We are one of the few nations on this 
earth which does not have an official 
custodian of the flag. 

Nowhere in our Constitution or in our 
body of statutory law is detailed provi- 
sion made for changing our flag—as we 
have had to do so many times in our 
history. All we have to go by is the 
vague law of April 4, 1818, which said 
merely that when a new State comes 
into the Union, an additional star must 
be added to the flag the following Fourth 
of July. 

Nowhere is provision made for deter- 
mining who should alter the flag or how 
it should be done. The result has been 
a chaotic state of affairs. Shortly be- 
fore the Civil War, an observer in New 
York harbor counted various totals of 
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stars on the harbor and ship flags. In 
addition, he noted 9 different arrange- 
ments of the stars. 

The present arrangement of the stars 
we owe to an executive order by Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft in 1912, when 
Arizona and New Mexico joined the 
Union. If we accept this as a precedent 
we can expect another executive order by 
the Fresident when Alaska and Hawaii 
enter the Union, 

However, I do not believe that this is 
the most satisfactory method to solve 
the problem of our ever-changing flag. 
I believe the time has come for Congress 
to determine once and for all who should 
alter the flag and how it should be done. 
This is clearly a job for Congress and 
not for the President. 

For this reason, I have introduced to- 
day a resolution which would establish 
a five-man committee to inquire into 
the entire problem of our flag. This 
committee will hold hearings to whieh 
all interested Americans will be invited 
to state their views on the coming flag. 
We will also want the advice of herald- 
ists, both professional and amateurs, 
who have made flags their vocation and 
avocation. And at the conclusion of 
such hearings and investigations, the 
committee would make its recommenda- 
tions to the House. 

It is with deep nostalgia that most 
Americans will say farewell to the flag 
of 48 stars. For this has been the flag 
which they have known through wars, 
depressions, peace and prosperity. Let 
us pray that our next flag will fly over 
a world at peace; a world with a high 
standard of living; a world with an un- 
derstanding and a compassion of man 
for man. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HARRIS (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) was given permission to address 
the House today for 10 minutes following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 


permission to address the House today. 


for 10 minutes following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


NATURAL GAS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, to say 
that I was sorely disappointed by the 
action of the President in vetoing H. R. 
1758, as amended by the Kerr amend- 
ment to the Natural Gas Act, is putting it 
very mildly indeed. 

The consumers of this country who are 
pleading and begging for natural gas 
in their homes have been sold down 
the river. 

The consumers of this country who 
have been hoping they could have natural 
gas as a fuel in their homes have by the 
most malicious and willful propaganda 
had the wool pulled over their eyes. 

It is a strange and sad commentary 
that certain interests, including some 
business interests, selfish interests, would 
join in vilification and baseless untruth 
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at the expense of the consumer and the 
destruction of a basic and fundamental 
principle known only in America, 

In my opinion time will reveal that the 
action of the President on this funda- 
mental issue was a grave mistake. 

Through the most willful and vile prop- 
aganda campaign, the people of this 
country who are so anxious for this fuel 
believe they will not get more gas at less 
cost. 

The American people, Mr. Speaker, will 
in due time be brought to a stark real- 
ization that these interests have, through 
such false propaganda, in fact, preyed on 
them as a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

Truth will be brought to light and 
when the consumers find that they will 
get less and less gas for fuel in their 
homes at higher cost, there will assuredly 
be some very red faces. 

I wonder if there are those so naive as 
not to remember what happened in the 
OPA days of 1946. Ah, Mr. Speaker, how 
we remember those who came to the well 
of this House, who issued statements and 
how the press throughout the country, 
yea, the column writers, changed their 
attitude overnight publicly proclaiming 
that such unwarranted controls be 
abandoned. I remind my party, Mr, 
Speaker, what happened in that cold 
November. 

Let me remind you that in the Eight- 
ieth Congress, when the so-called Rizley 
bill was before the Congress, no such 
baseless and false propaganda, campaign 
was undertaken and that bill, as every 
Member here knows, would have gone so 
far as to destroy certain provisions of 
the Natural Gas Act and the intention 
of the Congress when that act was 
passed. 

The veto message mentioned monop- 
oly because of the relatively few com- 
panies owning the gas reserves. 

Obviously, the President is grossly 
misinformed when there are thousands 
of people throughout this Nation, who 
have explored, discovered, and own the 
reserves, even those with the Leland 
Olds’ philosophy admit that a large per- 
centage of the gas reserves is owned by 
more than 70 companies. 

Yet, the big natural-gas companies 
where the monopoly really prevails are 
limited to a very, very few. In this chal- 
lege to a great industry in this country, I 
charge, Mr. Speaker, that some of these 
selfish interests gigantic interstate nat- 
ural-gas companies entered into a con- 
spiracy in helping to bring about this 
unfortunate action. 

Even one company appeared before 
the committee in opposition and another 
of the great gigantic utilities lurched in 
the dark and used its cryptic and deceit- 
ful means in preventing the consumers 
to have the truth as well as to have more 
gas at less cost for the fuel necessary to 
the homes of this country. 

No, when the far-reaching Rizley bill 
was before the Congress, neither did you 
hear from these five gigantic importing 
companies who have increased their im- 
ports in this country during this time 
by more than 300 percent. 

Oh, how the hearts of some have bled 
for the consumer but yet by this action 
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and the continued increase of imports 
being made necessary the consumer pays 
two and one-half times as much for 
the fuel as being forced to continue its 
use without the competitive fuel that 
the gas would bring in the normal and 
established way in this country. 

Likewise did the great coal industry 
use its influence to defeat the efforts to 
clarify the issue, but to their credit, Mr. 
Speaker, they are consistent, they took 
the same position with the Rizley bill in 
the last Congress. 

But they have based their position this 
time, giving complement to all of this 
publicity in the interest of the consumer. 
Everyone knows the cost of coal to the 
consumer has gone up 276 percent. The 
cost of gas has gradually gone down in 
the same 10 year average 1938-48 by 
12 percent. Interested in the consumer? 

I ask you, who have had such great 
fears and concern for the consumer. I 
ask you, right here in this House to go 
and compare the monthly bill of your 
consumer on what he pays for coal to 
heat his home and what he pays for this 
imported fuel oil to heat his home as 
against what he pays for gas when he 
can get it to heat his home. . 

No, Mr. Speaker, this is not the end 
of this important issue. These interests 
know that by far and large that those 
who discover and make available to this 
country natural gas are not going to be 
arrayed by a Federal regulatory agency. 
They cannot afford it. 

These interests know if they can sup- 
press the activity that they will make 
available more and more gas to the people 
of the country they can prevent the real 
competitive spirit to prevail in the field, 
that this product will not be made avail- 
able in increased quantities and that they 
can continue their monopolistic strangle 
hold over higher and higher cost of fuel. 

Such groups, Mr. Speaker, teaming up 
with other elements in this country, who 
would destroy our system of enterprise, 
those who would nationalize and feder- 
alize the oil and gas and other industries 
of this Nation, makes this a most serious 
problem. 

There are two fundamental issues in- 
volved here, and I wish our beloved 
President would take note. In the first 
place there is the fundamental issue of 
Federal control and regulation of the oil 
and gas industry, leading to nationaliza- 
tion and a desperate attempt by some for 
the Federal Government to control and 
own the mineral resources of this coun- 
try. 

Would not those who would be so 
naive to follow this course know that the 
next step would be to take over com- 
pletely the coal industry, nationalizing it 
too? 

In the next place, we have the issue 
of the Congress legislating and determin- 
ing policies of this country instead of 
it being done by bureaucratic and execu- 
tive fiat. { 


The Congress said in 1938 the activi- 
ties of the independent producers and 
gatherers of natural gas should be ex- 
empted from the control and regulation 
of the Natural Gas Act. The Congress 
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said specifically in that act and the com- 
mittee report said that when these sales 
are at arm’s length to the interstate 
natural-gas company they are competi- 
tive and are exempted. 

The Congress said the act also pro- 
vided for the regulation and control 
of interstate natural-gas utilities who 
transport gas interstate for resale at 
wholesale prices. 

The FPC for 12 years recognized and 
heeded that directive and policy of your 
Congress. 

The FPC even by affirmative action 
enunciated this directive of Congress by 
its order 139 in August 1947. 

The Supreme Court in the Interstate 
case in June of 1947 merely overstepped 
through a technical provision the in- 
tent of Congress and only by implication 
places a different interpretation on what 
the Congress said when the act was 
passed, 

The FPC, further carrying out what 
it knew to be the intent of Congress, 
recognized some confusion because of 
the implication of the Supreme Court 
and presented its own bill, the Priest 
bill, H. R. 4099, in the last Congress and 
urged its adoption. 

It was the program of the President 
as the record clearly shows. 

I wonder, Mr. Speaker, what brought 
about a change in the attitude of the 
President? 

Yet, in the early part of 1949, a dif- 
ferent philosophy was announced by the 
FFC. The same members who had urged 
this action only a few months before 
announced that if the Congress did not 
do it by affirmative action, it would as 
a Federal agency move in and exert its 
authority over this field which the Con- 
gress had so clearly said was exempted, 

The Congress, I say, in the interest of 
the people and in the preservation of 
our constitutional Government should 
legislate these policies. 

I do not know what the final outcome 
of this fundamental question will be. 
There are several steps that can be 
pursued. 

The FPC could very well and should 
continue to administer this act as the 
Congress intended. 

In view of the history this is not, in 
my opinion, too hopeful. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States may very well have to pass on 
this particular issue. 

Both the Commission and the Su- 
preme Court have indicated the Con- 
gress should clarify this problem and 
restate its intention. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has done 
just exactly that. If the expression of 
Congress means anything to the Com- 
mission and the Executive, it should be 
followed. If the expression of Congress 
is considered by the Supreme Court, 
that great judicial body will, when the 
issue is clearly presented to it, say that 
this is the law of the land as provided 
by the Congress of the United States 
and will continue to be until changed by 
the Congress. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, this issue is far from 
being settled and again when the con- 
sumers realize the facts, you are going 
to see a different attitude in many places. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from. Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in protest against the order of the Post- 
master General which will curtail de- 
livery and other essential postal services 
to take effect on July 1, 1950. 

If this order becomes effective on a 
Nation-wide scale it will completely 
demoralize the whole postal service and 
cause the American people in general 
much concern. I am, however, espe- 
cially interested in the postal service as 
it affects the State of Montana because 
there we have one of the most efficient 
postal organizations in the country, and 
because of the distances to be covered 
and the hazards to be met one of the 
most difficult, there is a very high esprit 
de corps on the part of the postal em- 
ployees in my State which, at the present 
time, has suffered a severe shock because 
of the order issued by the Postmaster 
General. 

As a matter of fact in the city of Butte, 
Mont., one delivery postal service was 
inaugurated on April 25, which is indeed 
jumping the deadline, many weeks ahead 
of the time when the supposed cut was 
suppose to go into effect. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting at this point in my re- 
marks a telegram I have just received 


from my friend, Dan McGonigle, presi- 


dent, Branch 621, NALC, of Butte, Mont.: 
BUTTE, Mont., April 26, 1950. 
Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

One delivery postal service inaugurated 
today despite vigorous protest. Letter car- 
riers instructed to eat lunch on curb or im- 
pose on hospitality of some patron. Climate 
precludes former as you well know. The 
latter alternative is objectionable. Pretty 
picture—lunch pail on one shoulder, mail 
satchel on the other. Understand Postmas- 
ter General Donaldson scheduled again be- 
fore Senate Post Office Committee Thursday, 
April 27. Respectfully request your attend- 
ance that meeting and interrogation of 
Donaldson regarding uncivilized treatment 
of Butte letter carriers. Respectfully re- 
quest also you demand in writing from 
Donaldson instructions Nation-wide that let- 
ter carriers will be afforded humane con- 
sideration and their dignity as a human 
being will be respected. 

Dan MCGONIGLE, 
President, Branch 621, NALC. 


We have always looked upon our postal 
service with pride. It has rendered ex- 
cellent service throughout the years and 
it is the one governmental agency which 
has served all the people in such a way 
that they have come to rely upon it in 
their everyday lives. If the Postmaster 
General's order is not rescinded, it will 
reduce the efficiency of the postal service 
considerably; delivery of mail will be re- 
stricted; business will suffer; magazines 
and newspapers upon which our people 
rely and look forward to receiving, would 
be delayed. Parcel post deliveries would 
also be cut and most important of all, 
many men would be forced out of work 
and their families forced into a difficult 
economic position. In my opinion, there 
is no justification for this destruction of 
the fine postal system we have. Instead 
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of threatening the livelihoods of our 
postal employees and their families they 
are entitled to security. The proposed 
action of the Postmaster General is in- 
deed a sorry way to show our regard and 
esteem for the fine and loyal group of 
men and women who man our post offices 
and who do so much for the welfare of 
America. 

Iam calling upon the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to rescind his action ordering a re- 
duction in force and in doing so I am 
appealing to my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives to join with me in 
opposing this reduction in the interest of 
of service in Government and security to 
the postal employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting a number 
of communications I have received about 
this very important matter and which I 
want to call to the attention of the House 
so that all the Members will realize the 
seriousness of this situation. Most of 
these communications are from personal 
friends of mine—people whom I respect 
highly and whose judgment I value: 


Extectric & Music Mart, 
Butte, Mont., April 20, 1950. 

Deak MIke: Here is one businessman that 
does not think that the postal service should 
be cut to one delivery a day. Lord knows 
the service is lousy enough and cut it to onea 
day and it can be nothing else but worse. 
There is plenty places to cut Government 
spending, which you well know, but it would 
not be in the postal service, which is the 
one service that most business organizations 
in America make a living. Let’s improve the 
postal service not clip it. Best regards. 

Ep REEDER. 
BUTTE, MONT., April 20, 1950. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD: 

Kindly do all in your power to keep the 
United States mail service at the level it was 
intended to be on. 

Respectfully, 
Ina J. McGee. 
BUTTE, MONT., April 23, 1950. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD: Yesterday, 
I read in the paper that 9 employees will 
be laid off in the local post office because 
of the proposed curtailment. Also, I read 
where a survey was conducted to find new 
homes for the men being brought here to 
work in the mines, From the survey all 
available space is occupied. Does this fact 
warrant a cut in postal service? 

I asked a few carriers what the cut would 
mean to them. I found that first, the routes 
will be one-half again as long as the exist- 
ing ones. Because of the many new homes 
the routes are already quite long. It will 
mean secondly, that nine war veterans will be 
laid off. The men remaining on the job 
will have to report 45 minutes earlier in 
the mornings, and possibly eat their lunch 
at the curb when it’s raining or below zero 
weather. Does that sound like a forward 
step? 

What will it mean to the public? All mail 
that comes to Butte on the Short Line and 
Northern Pacific No. 1, which is now de- 
livered in the afternoon, will lay over about 
20 hours before delivery. Even mail on the 
Northern Pacific train 3, which usually comes 
in on time to be delivered in the forenoon 
and always in the afternoon, will lay over 
until the next day. 

To me all this seems to be a step back- 
ward. It is wrong to lay off these men who 
a few short years ago were promised so 
much. To the old-timers in the Depart- 
ment who served short-handed during the 
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war, and made an all-out effort since, to 
keep pace with postwar expansion, it’s a 
very shabby reward to increase the distance 
they must cover each day. 

Your record for fairness, justice, and 
equitable treatment for all justifies the con- 
fidence that I have in you to do something 
to stop this action which I feel is false 
economy. 

I feel that the Government should not use 
further speed-up methods on the postal em- 
ployees and should treat veterans, above all, 
with fairness and justice. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. J. KEANE. 


BUTTE, Morrr., April 21, 1950. 
Subject: Curtailment of postal service. 
REPRESENTATIVE MIKE MANSFIELD: I wish to 
register a strong protest against the Post- 
master General’s recent order. If we must 
economize, this it not the way to do it. Is 
the American way of life to include only one 
delivery of mail a day from 1950 on? 
Hoping you can help us. 
DANIEL R. BERSONTI. 


BUTTE, April 20, 1950. 

Sm: This refers to the slash in postal serv- 
ice which has been ordered by Postmaster 
General Jesse M. Donaldson. 

Inasmuch as I am a postal employee my- 
self, I am very much interested in the out- 
come of this situation. 

If this curtailment is put into effect, it 
will cause considerable hardship among 
those employees who will be discharged, most 
of whom are veterans. 

I take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation for your previous consideration 
shown postal employees, and also for what- 
ever you may be able to do in the way 
of having the Postmaster General rescind his 
order on this postal-service cut. 

Sincerely yours, 
VERNON E. MAKI, 


BUTTE, Mont., April 21, 1950, 
Hon, MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representaives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MaANnsrietp: I am writing this 
letter to you to ask your aid in opposing the 
recent measure taken by Postmaster General 
Donaldson in cutting postal service through- 
out this country. 

This action, against one of the most effi- 
cient arms of the Government, to cut their 
service at a time when the volume of mail 
is the greatest in history is not only a ter- 
rible blow to the postal worker, but also a 
great disservice to the American people as 
well, 

Iam a disabled veteran and a postal worker, 
and all the men in this office who will be 
laid off, due to this crippling measure, are 
veterans or disabled veterans. We don't ask 
for charity. All we want is our work, and 
the work is there. Why then this cut-back? 
You can readily see our bewilderment. Mon 
who fought all over this world, and came 
home and worked hard to make a place for 
themselves and their families are thrown 
out on the streets without even an explana- 
tion. And this at a time when the mail load 
is unprecedented and steadily increasing. 

Our only hope lies with our friends in Con- 
gress to combat this measure. We know that 
you have always been a friend of the postal 
worker, and the veteran. That you have 
voted in our behalf on previous occasions, 
We appeal to you now to take a stand 
against this measure, not only for us but 
for all the American people who deserve a 
prompt and efficient mail service. 

Thanking you as a true friend. 

Yours truly, 
‘Tuomas M. SHEEHAN, 
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BUTTE, MONT., April 28, 1950. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representaitves, 
s Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank you for the favors 
that you have shown me personally and my 
fellow postal workers in the past. 

It seems we again have a problem—the 
proposed cut-back in postal service—and 
again we come to you to aid us in its solu- 
tion. 

The postal department has a proud his- 
tory in pioneering new methods to expedite 
the delivery of mail, Its record of efficiency 
has never been challenged and its person- 
nels’ record for honesty, integrity, and high 
devotion to duty is one that is hard to 
match, 

Do the people of America wish to exchange 
the efficiency and dependability of the De- 
partment at this time for a very nebulous 
saving? Do they want to go back 100 years 
in the handling of mail? Do they want to 
lay off faithful postal workers most of whom 
are veterans? I do not think so. Judging 
from my contacts with them I think they 
want the best service possible. They feel 
rightly, I think, that their postal service 
should be the very best. 

A policy of saving a few pennies which 
will make people spend dollars for telephone 
and telegraph service is one of the best 
illustrations of the axiom—being pennies 
wise and pounds foolish. 

In view of the record-breaking volume of 
mail handled in the past 12 months a cut- 
back seems ill advised, Expansion seems 
more in order, 
~ I know that you will do your level best, 
as you always have, to solve this problem and 
I wish to thank you again for past favors. 

Sincerely yours, 

Donatp O'NEILL, 


BUTTE, Mont. 
Dear Micr: Cutting of the postal service 
is causing a great deal of comment. Why 
can’t they cut other departments or raise 


the rates? 
JOHN Pasko. 


BUTTE, MONT. 
Dear Sm: Would like very much if possible 
for you to do all you can in regard to the 
postal cut. 
As ever, 
JAMES FERRERO, 


BUTTE, Monr., April 23, 1950. 
Hon, MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As a taxpayer and citizen it is 
my privilege to send you this letter in pro- 
test to the curtailment of postal service, 
Not only does this measure put a hardship 
on the general public but also lays off many 
workers—mainly veterans of World War II. 

Anything you can do to help correct this 
situation would be most appreciated. 

Sincerely, f 
Grapys Rowe. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., 
April 26, 1950. 
Congressman MICHAEL MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Branch No. 650, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, protests order curtailing 
service and resultant unemployment of mem- 
bers. Urge you to use your influence toward 
easement of this order. Service, morale at 
all-time low here. 
Respectfully, 
DAN F. HENDERSON, 
Correspondence Secretary. 
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GREAT FALLS, MONT., 
April 22, 1950. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
4 Washington, D. C.: 
Organized labor of Cascade County strongly 
opposes any curtailment of post office service, 
We ask General Donaldson's order be re- 
seinded. 
JOHN EVANKO, Jr., 
Secretary Cascade County Trade and 
Labor Assembly. 


(Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include certain telegrams and 
letters.) 


THIRTIETH REPORT TO CONGRESS ON 
LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 576) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the thir- 
tieth report to Congress on lend-lease 
operations, for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1949. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuite House, April 27, 1950. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks, 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the chapter 
under discussion this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and include 
an address by Hon. Oscar L. Chapman. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 


-in two instances, 


Mr. TAURIELLO (at the request of 
Mr. BucHANAN) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include an article. 

Mr, CHESNEY (at the request of Mr. 
Price) was given permission to extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include an address on 
the subject of rivers and harbors. 

Mr. BROOKS (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr. 
Lane) was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article, 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article entitled “Where 
the Menace to Freedom Lies.” 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mr. VAN ZANDT) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of rubber footwear imports. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an item on the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Mr. LATHAM (at the request of Mrs. 
ST. GEORGE) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include the third article by Mr. 
Frank Waldrop on the subject: Growth 
of Communism in Our Country. 

Mr. HESELTON (at the request of 
Mr. Puitiies of California) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. HESELTON (at the request of Mr, 
PHILLIPS of California) was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in Committee today and include 
tabulations. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2895. An act to authorize the sale 
of select base material, at the Fort Benning 
Military Reservation, to Muscogee County, 
State of Georgia, for use on county roads; 

H. R. 4080. An act to unify, consolidate, 
revise, and codify the Articles of War, the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy, and 
the Disciplinary Laws of the Coast Guard, 
and to enact and establish a Uniform Code of 
Military Justice; and 

H. R. 4393. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1861. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth and Lawrence Wong; 

H. R. 1862. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Walter K. Miyamoto (formerly Miyoko Taka- 
hashi); 

H. R. 2895. An act to authorize the sale of 
select base material, at the Fort Benning 
Military Reservation, to Muscogee County, 
State of Georgia, for use on county roads; 

H. R. 4080. An act to unify, consolidate, re- 
vise, and codify the Articles of War, the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
and the disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard, 
and to enact and establish a Uniform Code 
of Military Justice; 

H. R. 4393. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 4857. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Katsuko Nakahara Huntley; and 

H. R. 5580. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Tsuneko Shimokawa Guenther. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 28, 1950, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1410. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a revised 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1950, involving an increase of 
$700,000 for the Treasury Department (H. 
Doc. No. 573); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1411, A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill for the relief of R. W. Harris, authorized 
certifying officer, Bureau of Federal Supply, 
Treasury Department”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1412, A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide for 
financing the operations of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1418. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend section 824 of the 
Code of Laws for the District of Columbia”; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1414, A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the request of the Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics for authority 
to undertake certain projects for the develop- 
ment of class IV and larger airports which, 
in his opinion, should be undertaken during 
the fiscal year 1951, pursuant to provisions 
of the Federal Airport Act (Public Law 377, 
79th Cong., 2d sess.), as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1415. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to enact certain provisions 
now included in the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1416. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the financial statements 
and operations of the banks and corporations 
supervised by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, except those exempted by law, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948 (H. Doc. No. 
574); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments and ordered to 
be printed. 

1417. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $50,000,000 and additional con- 
tract authorizations in the amount of $300,- 
000,000 for the Department of Defense, in the 
form of amendments to the budget for the 
fiscal year 1951 (H. Doc. No. 575); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. S. 2350. An act to 
amend the act of August 8, 1946, relating to 
the payment of annual leave to certain offi- 
cers and employees; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1959). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 8083. A bill to amend the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended 
(59 Stat. 526, 666; 61 Stat. 130), to vest in 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington the 
power to guarantee United States invest- 
ments abroad; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1960). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 8263. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, HAGEN: 

H. R. 8264. A bill to provide for the modi- 
fication of certain recommendations relat- 
ing to flood control on the Red River of the 
North and its tributaries, to include the 
construction of additional flood-control im- 
provements; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 8265. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of the Buffalo 
River, Minn., for flood-control purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 8266. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a flood- control and hydroelec- 
tric dam on the Red Lake River, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 8267. A bill to amend chapter VI of 
the omnibus appropriation bill with refer- 
ence to removal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 8268. A bill to repeal section 404 (c) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 and to provide 
that no person shall have lost his nationality 
thereunder; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 8269. A bill to amend the programs 
on the watersheds authorized in section 13 of 
the Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 8270. A bill relating to the renewal 
of contracts for the carrying of mail on star 
routes; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 8271. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOLTON of Maryland; 

H. R. 8272. A bill to authorize construction 
in Baltimore or vicinity of buildings for the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 8273. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the finality of deter- 
minations relating to the assessment of duties 
or charges on certain imported merchandise; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 8274. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 8275. A bill to increase the area of 
the Cumberland National Forest by the ac- 
quisition of lands in the State of Tennessee; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 8276. A bill to extend the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, and for 
other purposes’ to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 8277. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation and appointment of general officers 
of the United States Air Force in grades 
above that of major general, and for other 


purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. HAGEN: 


H. R. 8278. A bill to provide an appropria- 
tion for the reconstruction and repair of 
roads and other public facilities in the State 
of Minnesota which were destroyed or dam- 
aged by recent floods; to the Committee on 
. Appropriations, 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 8279. A bill to provide an appropria- 
tion for the reconstruction and repair of 
roads and other public facilities in the State 
of North Dakota which were destroyed or 
damaged by recent floods; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. R. 8280. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MEYER: 

H. Con. Res. 197. Concurrent resolution to 
designate Tax Freedom Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

H. Res. 558. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of State to investigate the seizure of 
five fishing vessels of the United States by 
the Republic of Mexico; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. Res. 559. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of State to investigate the seizure of 
five fishing vessels of the United States by 
the Republic of Mexico; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. Res. 560. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of State to investigate the seizure of 
five fishing vessels of the United States by 
the Republic of Mexico; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COMBS: 

H. Res. 561. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of State to investigate the seizure of 
five fishing vessels of the United States by 
the Republic of Mexico; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McGUIRE: 

H. Res. 562. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study to determine an appropriate design 
for the flag of the United States should the 
Territory of Alaska or the Territory of Hawaii, 
or both, be admitted to the Union; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 563. Resolution to provide funds for 
the expenses of the investigation and study 
authorized by House Resolution 562; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, relative to 
holding a plebiscite in Ireland under the 
auspices of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 8281. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eng 
Yoke Mee Wong, Chee-on Wong, Chee-leong 
Wong, Qew-yuen Wong, and Mee-yuen 
Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BISHOP: 

H. R. 8282. A bill to provide for the re- 
newal of patent No. 1,596,994, issued August 
14, 1926, relating to shoe button-snaps; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H. R. 8283. A bill for the relief of R. F. 
Moss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8284. A bill for the relief of Nicolae 
G. Caranfil and his family; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 8285. A bill for the relief of Taeko 
Inoue Bouchard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 8286. A bill for the relief of Ray- 
mond B. Jeffrey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 8287. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue duplicate of 
William Gerard’s script certificate No. 2, 
subdivision 13, to Lucy P. Crowell; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr, RABAUT: 

H. R. 8288. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Toy Won, Woo Shack Quon, Woo Shack Yee, 
Woo Shack Wai, and Woo Shack Chai; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 8289. A bill for the relief of Yee Balche 

Yee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WOOD: 

H. R. 8290. A bill for the relief of Jeffrey 
Bracken Spruill and Susan Spruill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


2095. Mr. MILLER of Maryland presented 
a resolution of the Federalsburg Chamber 
of Commerce, Federalsburg, Md., in opposi- 
tion to legislation providing for compulsory 
health insurance, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


For the beauty of the earth, robed in 
the blooming garb of spring; for the tint 
of the tiniest flower, we raise our morn- 
ing hymn of praise. 

In our deep concern for the Nation 
and for mankind everywhere and in our 
grim resolve at any cost to balk the 
forces of darkness which threaten our 
heritage of freedom, We ask that our 
strength may be as the strength of 10 
because our hearts are pure. Give us the 
insight, the faith, the courage, in these 
days of destiny, to escape the futile repe- 


tition of old error and the restoration. 


of ancient evils. Let not ignorant nor 
mean partisanship, nor selfish greed 
block the way to a new order with hope 
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of lasting peace, enlarging brotherhood 
and universal justice, a world with all 
things made new in which the young 
lives offered on the altar of freedom and 
of righteousness shall not have died in 
vain. We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CONNALLY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 27, 1950, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 


taries. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. CAPEHART was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate on Monday and Tuesday of next 
week, . 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. FLANDERS, because of official 
business, was excused from attendance 
on the session of the Senate on Monday, 
May 1, 1950. 

On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. SPARKMAN Was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate during next week. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Anderson Hendrickson Martin 
Benton Hickenlooper Maybank 
Brewster Hill ikin 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Humphrey Neely 
Butler unt O Conor 
Cain Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jenner jussell 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. th. 
Darby Kefauver Sparkman 
Donnell Kerr Stennis 
Douglas Kilgore Taft 
Eastland Knowland Taylor 
Ecton ahy ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Lodge Thye 
Flanders Long Tobey 
Frear McClellan Tydings 
George McFarland Wherry 
Green McKellar Wiley 
Gurney Magnuson Williams 
Hayden Malone Young 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManon], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr, O’MaHONEY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senators from North Carolina 
(Mr. GRAHAM and Mr. Horry], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. MYERS], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
are absent on public business. 
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The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. WiIrRERS] are absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray] is absent because of illness in 
the family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer), the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartHy], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DWOR- 
SHAK] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. Does the Senator from 
Texas seek recognition? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. I was going to 
suggest that the Senator from Utah has 
a conference report to present, which he 
assures me will take only a very short 
time. I am agreeable to his bringing it 
up at this point. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Texas would ask for unan- 
imous consent to permit Senators to 
present routine business for the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will take the liberty of suggesting that, 
without objection and without speeches 
or debate, the Chair will recognize Sen- 
ators who wish to present matters for 
the Recorp or introduce bills or resolu- 
tions. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 1930 RELATING 
TO EXEMPTION FroM DUTY or CERTAIN 
SOUND RECORDINGS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for 
exemption from duty of certain sound re- 
cordings imported by the Department of 
State, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


FINANCING OF OPERATIONS OF BUREAU OF 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for financing the op- 
erations of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Treasury Department, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Finance. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CLASS IV AND LARGER 

AIRPORTS, 1951 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the request 
of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
for authority to undertake certain projects 
for the development of class IV and larger 
airports which should be undertaken during 
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the fiscal year 1951 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


R. W. Harris 


A letter from the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation for the relief 
of R. W. Harris, authorized certifying offi- 
cer, Bureau of Federal Supply, Treasury De- 
partment (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Auprr REPORT OF CORPORATIONS OF FARM 
CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
tin United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report of corporations of 
the Farm Credit Administration, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO INDIA 


A letter from the President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, Washington, D. C., reporting, for 
the information of the Senate, that the 
bank had given financial assistance to India 
for the third time, in making a loan of 
$18,500,000 to that country on April 18, for 
the Bokaro-Konar project (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 


“House resolution to memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to restore the 
recent appropriation taken away from the 
United States Post Office so that postal 
service will not be curtailed and the gen- 
eral welfare and commercial progress of 
the Nation impaired 


“Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the United States recently voted a reduction 
in the appropriation for the United States 
Postal Service; and 

“Whereas the reduction will necessitate a 
drastic curtailment in the postal service here- 
tofore rendered to the American people, 
and the dismissal of many postal-service 
employees who have rendered long and faith- 
ful service; and 

“Whereas it is clearly evident that the re- 
duction in the appropriation will impair the 
efficiency of the postal service because of a 
shortage of qualified personnel; and 

“Whereas it is deemed a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that there are many depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment where economy measures could be ef- 
fected without such injury to the American 
people as will be felt by the forced curtail- 
ment of postal service brought about by the 
reduced appropriation; and 

“Whereas it is deemed appropriate and 
wise to memorialize Congress to reconsider 
its action in order to prevent injury to the 
American people and to American business 
interests because of the curtailment in pos- 
tal service: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of the State of 
South Carolina, That the Congress of the 
United States be and the same hereby is 
memorialized and respectfully requested to 
rescind its recent action in reducing the ap- 
propriation for the United States Postal 
Service in the interest of the general wel- 
fare of the American people and their busi- 
ness enterprises, and that the appropriation 
be restored so that the vital and efficient 
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service of the United States postal service 
may continue to be available to the Nation.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 
“House resolution to memorialize the Gov- 

ernment of the United States to lend finan- 

cial assistance to the peach growers of the 

State of South Carolina on account of 

their serious financial condition due to 

heavy losses from frost to the peach crop 
for the past 3 years : 

“Whereas the peach growers of the State 
of South Carolina have suffered severe losses 
to the fruit crop for the past 3 years due 
to the unseasonable cold weather with ac- 
companying frost; and 

“Whereas many farmers of the State have 
come to depend almost entirely on the peach 
crop for a livelihood; and 

“Whereas from the losses sustained many 
farmers are now in serious straits and are 
greatly in need of financial assistance: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Government of the United States 
be memorialized to extend all possible finan- 
cial assistance allowed by law to the peach 
growers of the State of South Carolina, in 
order to tide over this most important indus- 
try which is facing a financial crisis; and 
that the clerk of the house of representa- 
tives be directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States in Washington.” 


A resolution adopted by the Missouri 
State Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for a world government; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by Honolulu (T. H.) 
Post, No. 1540, of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, relating to the 
inclusion in the proposed constitution for 
the new State of Hawaii a provision out- 
lawing the Communist Party; to the Com- 
mitttee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the International 
Executive Board, of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, A. F. of L., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., relating to charges of communism 
in legislative bodies; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the Johnstown 
Catholic Sorority, of Johnstown, and the 
Insurance Agents and Brokers Association, 
of Philadelphia, both in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, protesting against the enactment 
of legislation providing compulsory health 
insurance; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


VETO OF NATURAL GAS BILL—RESOLU- 
TION OF CITY COUNCIL OF ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the City Council of St. Paul, Minn., on 
April 19, 1950, expressing to the Presi- 
dent sincere thanks for his veto of the 
natural gas bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, in the interest of all the people, has 
vetoed the so-called Kerr-Thomas bill, re- 
lating to the regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission of independent producers of 
natural gas; and 

Whereas by such action the President has 
rendered conspicuous service to the city of 
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St. Paul and other communities similarly 
situated: 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
city of St, Paul, on behalf of the people of 
the city, hereby expresses to the President 
of the United States sincere thanks for a 
veto of this legislation; 

Resolved, further, That a certified copy of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States and copies thereof be sent 
to Senators Epwarp J. THYE and HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY and to Representative EUGENE J. 
MCCARTHY. 

Adopted by the council, April 19, 1950. 

Approved, April 19, 1950. 

FreD M. TRUAX, 
Acting Mayor. 


RESOLUTIONS OF DELEGATES OF MID- 
LAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, resolutions adopted by 
delegates at the twenty-fourth annual 
stockholders’ meeting of Midland Co- 
operative Wholesale held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on March 27, 28, and 29, relating 
to the St. Lawrence seaway and funds by 
REA for generation and transmission 
construction wherever cooperatives have 
entered into sales contracts or lease 
agreements with nonrural consumers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tions will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, printed 
in the ReEcorp, The Chair hears no 
objection. 

To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
“Resolution No. 1—St. Lawrence waterway 

“Whereas there is now pending before 
Congress a bill providing for action on the 
long-awaited St. Lawrence waterway proj- 
ect; and 

“Whereas the general welfare of hundreds 
of communities in the upper Midwest will 
be improved by the completion of the pro- 
ject; and 

“Whereas it is of vital Importance to the 
whole Nation that the economic prosperity 
and progress of this section of the country 
be stimulated and improved: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the delegates here assembled 
at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale, representing 
240,000 families residing in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and northern Iowa, That the Congress 
of the United States be urged to take favor- 
able action on pending legislation immedi- 
ately; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be mailed to the Members of the Congress 
from the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa.” 


To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

“Resolution No, 4—REA generating loans 

“Whereas there is pending before Con- 
gress a bill called the Thomas-Tackett bill, 
which would halt the advance of funds by 
REA for generation and transmission con- 
struction wherever cooperatives have entered 
into sales contracts or lease agreements with 
nonrural consumers; and 

“Whereas the enactment of this bill would 
seriously cripple the operation of existing 
REA generating and transmission plants and 
would curtail and in many cases completely 
stop construction now going on; and 

“Whereas this bill is part of the general 
campaign to harm and cripple cooperatives 
of all kinds: Therefore be it 
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“Resolved, That we as delegates to this 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Mid- 
land Cooperative Wholesale, representing 600 
local cooperatives with 240,000 members in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa, do hereby 
register our protest against the Thomas- 
Tackett bill, and urge our members to send 
their protests to their Representatives in the 
Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to all Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives from the States 
of Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin.” 


ISSUANCE OF FARM LOAN BONDS AS OB- 
LIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES— 
RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a resolution adopted by the city 
commissioners of Fond du Lac, Wis., urg- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 2166, for 
the reimbursement of purchasers of joint 
stock land bank bonds issued under the 
authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
for their loss in premises. Many folks 
in my State are affected by the default 
on these bonds, and I have accordingly 
received many similar expressions from 
individuals and groups in Wisconsin. 
This bill is now pending before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee where I am 
hoping that early action may be taken 
on it. x 

I appreciate, of course, the tremen- 
dous work load faced by the committee, 
but I do hope that it will find it possible 
to schedule action on this issue. 

I present for appropriate reference, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution as conveyed to me by G. J. 
Ondrasek, city clerk of Fond du Lac, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

To the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States: 

Be it resolved by the City Council of the 
City of Fond du Lac, Wis.: 

The city of Fond du Lac by its council does 
herewith petition your honorable bodies and 
respectfully submits that— 

Whereas the Federal Farm Loan Act was 
passed in 1919 to obtain funds for a national 
agricultural program, and the act provided 
for the sale to the public of millions of dol- 
lars in farm-mortgage bonds to refinance 
farm mortgages; and 

Whereas such farm-loan bonds sold to the 
investing public for the purpose of aiding 
the national agricultural program were ex- 
pressly declared by Congress to be instru- 
mentalities of the Government of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the Treasury printed the joint- 
stock-land-bank bonds and on the face of 
each bond were these words: “Farm-loan 
bonds issued under the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed and held to be instru- 
mentalities of the Government of the United 
States”; and 

Whereas the investing public was thus led 
to believe that the Government would permit 
no loss on such bonds; and 

Whereas the Firemen’s Pension Fund 
Board of Trustees of the City of Fond du 
Lac invested funds in the bonds of Fond du 
Lac Joint Stock Land Bank in the justified 
and sincere belief that they were Govern- 
ment obligations and eligible for trust-fund 
investment; and 
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Whereas many thousands of investors in 
Fond du Lac and Wisconsin and other States 
bought these joint-stock-land-bank bonds 
from the Fond du Lac and other joint-stock 
land banks as instrumentalities of our Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas the Farm Loan Board as a Gov- 
ernment agency controlled each issue of 
joint-stock-land-bank bonds and the liqui- 
dation of each joint-stock land bank and 
should be held responsible for the unpaid 
balances on such bonds; and 

Whereas the Farm Credit Administration 
has succeeded the Farm Loan Board with 
all its powers; and in 1949 it transferred to 
the general fund of our Government $189,- 
000,000 without making any allowance for 
payment of the unpaid balance on joint- 
stock-land-bank bonds; and 

Whereas purchasers of joint-stock-land- 
bank bonds who have an unpaid balance 
thereon will have reason to lose faith in the 
integrity of the Government of the United 
States if said bonds are not paid in full: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Fond du Lac, That we most strongly urge 
upon your honorable bodies the propriety 
and justice of passing Senate bill No. 2166, 
Eighty-first Congress, or such other curative 
and remedial legislation as will provide for 
reimbursement to all purchasers of joint- 
stock-land-bank bonds issued under au- 
thority of the Federal Farm Loan Act for 
their loss in the premises; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk transmit a 
copy of this resolution to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and to the Secre- 
tary of the United States Senate for the in- 
formation and guidance of the Members of 
both Houses and to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to which said bill 
has been referred for hearing. 

G. J. ONDRASEK, 
City Clerk. 
APRIL 25, 1950. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the City Council 
of Fond du Lac, Wis., identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 3459. A bill for the relief of Carmencita 
von Plettenberg; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1526). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3509. A bill for the relief of Hedvig Col- 

lin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 3510. A bill to amend Public Law 74, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended, re- 
lating to the rate of penalty on the farm 
marketing excess of corn and wheat; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3511. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Robert Preston Watters, the estate of Mrs. 
Jessie Nivens Watters, and the estate of J. W. 
Gillum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3512. A bill to enact certain provisions 

now included in the Department of Defense 
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Appropriation Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 3518. A bill for the relief of James Shel- 
lenberger, Jr.; and 

S. 3514. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 
Sugimoto and minor child, Brenda Arlene 
Sugimoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution authorizing 
the designation of American Student Nurse 
Days, 1950; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

INCREASE IN BORROWING POWER OF 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORFORATION— 

AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. IvEs, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. 
BRIDCES, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. Tosry, and 
Mr. Carn) submitted an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H. R. 6567) to increase the borrowing 
power of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Harold K. Hill, of Wisconsin, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
vice William B. Crawley, resigned, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


PROPOSED REGULATION OF MOTION- 
PICTURE INDUSTRY—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement 
prepared by him congratulating the motion- 
picture industry on the suspension of hear- 
ings on the licensing bill, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR DOUGLAS BY 
WALTER LOCKE 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
paying tribute to Senator Doucias, by Wal- 
ter Locke, editor of the Dayton Daily News, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ELECTRICITY AND THE VALLEY’S FU- 
TURE—ADDRESS BY GORDON R. CLAPP 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Electricity and the Valley's Fu- 
ture,” delivered by Gordon R. Clapp, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, at the fourth annual meeting of 
the Tennessee Valley Public Power Asso- 
ciation, Nashville, Tenn., on April 20, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


REPORT ON PROGRAM FOR FLOOD CON- 
TROL AND RELATED WORK BY MAJ. 
GEN. LEWIS A. PICK 


IMr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the report on 
the program for flood control and related 
work of the Federal Government, delivered 
by Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of the 
Corps of Army Engineers, at the annual 
meeting of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in Washington, D. C., on March 24, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE Me- 
CARTHY INVESTIGATION—ARTICLE BY 
DORIS FLEESON 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
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titled “Battle for Soul of GOP in Making 
With Growing Influence of McCartnuy,” by 
Doris Fleeson, which apz ars in the Appen- 
dix.] 


VETO OF NATURAL-GAS BILL—EDITORIAL 
IN THE TRAINMAN NEWS 


IMr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconp an editorial en- 
titled “Thanks, Mr. President,” from the 
Trainman News of April 24, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


GERMANY: TIME BOMB OF EUROPE— 
ARTICLE BY HENRY C. WOLFE 


Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Germany: Time Bomb of Europe,” 
by Henry W. Wolfe, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


WHITEWASH INCORPORATED?—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM INDIANAPOLIS (IND.) STAR 


Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Whitewash Incorporated?” 
published in the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star 
of Thursday, April 27, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


SPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF OUR DEMO- 
CRATIC FAITH—EASTER MESSAGE BY 
CHARLES COLLINGWOOD 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an Easter mes- 
sage on the spiritual aspects of our demo- 
cratic faith, by Charles Collingwood, of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, on Sunday, 
April 9, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CHARLES HAMILTON HOUSTON—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
eulogizing Charles H. Houston, published in 
the Washington Post of Tuesday, April 25, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


INVOCATION AT JACKSON-JEFFERSON 
DAY BANQUET 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
the invocation delivered by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor John R. Mulroy, at the Jack- 
son-Jefferson Day banquet held in Denver, 
Colo., on April 20, 1959, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


PROCLAMATION OF GOVERNOR OF NEW 
YORK DESIGNATING APRIL 29 AS 
LOYALTY DAY 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
body of the Recor» following these brief 
remarks the text of the proclamation is- 
sued by the Governor of the State of New 
York proclaiming tomorrow, April 29, as 
Loyalty Day in the State of New York. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


For several decades the 1st day of May in 
each year has been preempted by subversive 
groups dedicated to the destruction of free- 
dom. They have used this day for demon- 
strations and for the promulgation of propa- 
ganda contemptuous of American ideals, 
American aspirations, American institutions. 
So far as these groups are concerned, May 
Day has been virtually Disloyalty Day. 

The New York Legislature has become 
justly and reasonably resentful of these per- 
sistent and insolent exhibitions of treason. 
A joint resolution of the assembly and senate 
endorses and supports the action of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the State of New 
York in setting aside April 29, 1950, as a day 
upon which the people of the State may show 
publicly that an overwhelming majority of 
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them reject and despise the ideas and alms 
of the subversive groups. The resclution 
asks me, as Governor, to issue a proclamation 
to this end. I am happy to comply, especially 
in view of the present state of international 
affairs which renders a public rededication 
to our country’s ideals most appropriate and 
desirable. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas E. Dewey, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim April 29, 19&0, as Loyalty Day in 
New York, and I urge the people of the State 
to join in appropriate ceremonies and exer- 
cises at public assemblies to commemorate 
the occasion. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 20th day of April in the year 
of our Lord, 1950. 

Tuomas E. DEWEY. 

By the Governor: 

[sear] JAMES C. HAGERTY, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


HISTORY AS A GUIDEPOST—ADDRESS BY 
EHON. HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorn a delivered 
address by former President Herbert 
Hoover last night before the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is a great honor to address the editors 
and publishers of the United States. You 
are the most powerful of all influences in our 
country. 

My subject on this occasion arises from my 
suspicion that the world in its tumults has 
abandoned most acceptance of history as a 
guide post. 

There are plenty of voices about but the 
voice of experience seems to have become 
stilled. 

I have had to do with the boiling economic, 
social, and poltical forces during two world 
wars and their aftermaths. I propose for a 
few moments to add some of the voices of 
world experience into the present clamor. I 
shall explore four samples, one each from the 
economic, social, political, and international 
field. 

In the economic field there are many shrill 
voices proclaiming that our American eco- 
nomic system is outmoded. They say it was 
born of undesirable parents, such as Ameri- 
can individualism and a French lady named 
Laissez-Faire. They accuse the ghost of 
Adam Smith as having had something to do 
with the matter. They conclude our system 
is of the jungle or dog-eat-dog variety. 

It might be observed that the alternative 
offered us is a drink mixed by three different 
ghosts. That is, the shade of Karl Marx with 
his socialism. The shade of Mussolini with 
his dictated and planned economy, The 
spook of Lord John Maynard Keynes with 
his “operation Cuttlefish” comprising man- 
aged currency, peacetime inflation by deficit 
spending and perpetual endowment for 
bureaucrats. 
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And we have contributed an American 
ideology of give-away programs. It might be 
called the New Generosity. It is not yet a 
ghost. However, the handiwork of the ghosts 
and their auxiliaries furnish you most of your 
page 1. 

I am not going to repeat the old and valid 
defenses of the American economic system; 
I may mention that in recent years we have 
taken strong drinks from the three hants“ 
I have mentioned, and from the New Gener- 
osity, all mixed with varying amounts of pure 
water from the American system. 

Be all that as it may, my purpose here is 
to call your attention to a less obvious world 
experience, 
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Sixty years ago our American system was 
divorced from the laissez-faire lady. We 
started proceedings in 1887 when we created 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, there- 
by initiating the control of natural monop- 
olies. But far more revolutionary was the 
Antitrust Act of 1890. 

Western Europe has never had effective 
antitrust laws. To the contrary, there grew 
up in those countries a maze of State-favored 
private trade restraints, combinations, trusts 
and cartels. This form of economic organi- 
zation sought profits by fixing prices and by 
control of production and distribution. 

Under our revolutionized American system, 
competition remained the restless pillow of 
progress. It had to seeks profits from im- 
proved technology and lowered costs of pro- 
duction. 

In time, western Europe, without the full 
pressure of competition, lost much of the 
impulse to improve methods and equipment. 
Plants became obsolete; standards of living 
stagnated. 

In contrast, our technology with one hun- 
dred times as many inventing laboratories 
and a thousand times more trained techni- 
cians has steadily improved its tools. Our 
standards of living increased with cheaper 
costs and more Our system was 
dynamic; theirs was static. 

Finally, western Europe, with its obso- 
lescent plants, its inability to compete in 
world trade, except at the expense of labor, 
was desperate. It took to hard drinking of 
the potions from the shades of Marx, Musso- 
lini, and Keynes—plus the New Generosity, 

Our American system continues to pro- 
duce despite periodic indulgence in these 
drinks. It does it despite two world wars, 
innumerable interferences with incentives, 
and a Government take of 60 to 70 percent 
of its savings. It still retains the dynamic 
power to provide the greatest and widest 
spread of comfort to our people that the 
world has ever known. That is, if we would 
join Alcoholics Anonynrous and quit mixed 
drinks. i g 

CRADLE-TO-GRAVE SECURITY 

Lest any dangerous thought flash through 
your minds, I am recalling this experience 
exclusively to you as publishers and editors, 

Now lest someone think all this is eco- 
nomics without humanism, I offer an ex- 
perience on the social side. It is punctuated 
today by the siren voices calling for security 
from the cradle to the grave. 

Security from the cradle to about 18 or 20 
years of age, and from about 65 to the grave, 
has always been sacred to the American 
people. 

The training of our children, the care of 
our aged and the unfortunate have been a 
part of our system since the founding of the 
Republic. It is part of our civilization. 
The governmental part, however, needs some 
repairs. 

But the voice of experience which I wish 
to recall relates to the idea of security for 
the middle group—say, from 20 to 65 years 
of age. We have less than 70,000,000 pro- 
viders in this group, and they must provide 
for 80,000,000 children, aged, sick, nonpro- 
ductive Government employees and their 
wives. It is solely from the energies of this 
middle group, their inventions and their 
productivity that can come the support of 
the young, the old, and the sick—and the 
Government employees. 

Unless there is the constant pressure of 
competition on this group between 20 and 65 
plus the beckoning of fairies and rewards, 
to stimulate incentives and work, the chil- 
dren and the aged will be the victims. This 
middle group can find its own security only 
in a free but tough system of risk and self- 
reliance. It can be destroyed by taxes and 
the four mixed drinks. 

Experience calis sorrowful confirmation of 
all this. My recollection is that the Lord 
remarked to Adam something about sweat. 
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Be that as it may, there is convincing evi- 
dence from the British experience of trying 
to include the middle group in blessed secu- 
rity. Their incentives to sweat have dimin- 
ished under that illusion. The needed lead- 
ership of the middle group in production and 
distribution is being destroyed. Otherwise 


they would not need lean on the New Gen- 


erosity. 

There are also some lessons of experience 
to be had from Russia where the grave is 
close to the cradie. And 15,000,000 people 
are compelled to work in slave camps under 
the whip. 

The voice of experience also calls loudly 
as to organization of the political fleld. In 
1938, I spent some months on the conti- 
nent inquiring “how come” 15 new democ- 
racies created after the First World War 
had failed. 

The downfall of these representative gov- 
ernments was due in part to the drinks com- 
pounded by the three ghosts. But there was 
another step in their arrival at chaos, which 
contains a potent experience for America. 


THE SPLINTER PARTIES 


There had grown up in their legislatures 
a multitude of splinter parties. There were 
all the way from 5 to 15 of them. In conse- 
quence, there was no responsible majority. 
Governments were driven to improvised leg- 
islative coalitions, which could only agree 
upon negative policies and give-away pro- 
grams. In each coalition small foreign-con- 
trolled tricky groups played a part. In con- 
fusion and despair, their-peoples welcomed 
the man on horseback. 

Even though old-time religion, it is worth 
repeating that the preservation of repre- 
sentative government requires two major po- 
litical parties. 

I am not going to deliver a history of the 
rifts between major parties in the United 
States. So you may relax. I might mention 
that once upon a time, say for about 60 years, 
the members of both our major political 
parties were, in large majority, liberals in 
the ninteenth century sense. They quar- 
reled mostly over the tariff but not over 
ideologies. 

However, since Lenin’s implication that the 
hermit crab, by seizing the shell of another 
animal knew his business, the term “liberal” 
has lost its soul. Its cheerful spirit of less 
power in government and more freedom of 
men has passed to the world beyond. 

Nor am I going to try your after-dinner 
souls with ideological definitions—not even 
of statism. That definition has already 
been made instinctively by the common 
tongue of all nations where free speech still 
has a part in their proceedings. That ef- 
fective but perhaps unrefined definition is 
“tight wing” and “left wing.” 

The point I am concerned with here is that 
from the ideological tumults stirred by the 
three shades and their helpers, our major 
American political parties have been in large 
degree reoriented into these new compart- 
ments of right and left. 

I do not charge the real Communists to 
the American left wing. They are agents 
of a foreign government. 

If a man from the moon, who knew the 
essentials of representative government, 
came as a total stranger to the United States, 
he would say some obvious things within 
the first week or two. 

He would say to the Republican Party: 
“There is no room for you on the left. You 
must be the party of the right, or you will 
split into ineffective factions.” 

And with equal emphasis he would say to 
the Democrats: “Your die is cast. You are 
the party of the left, or you will likewise 
split into futile factions.” 

He would say to some members of both 
parties: “You are not in your proper spiritual 
homes.” 

He would say that in all this ideological 
tumult, if there cannot be a reasonably co- 
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hesive body of opinion in each major party, 
you are on a blind road where there is no 
authority in the ballot box or in government, 

He would say that if you want confirma- 
tion look at 15 European countries where 
representative government was torn to 
shreds, 

EXPERIENCE WITH RUSSIA 


I need not remind you that our page 1 
international issue is Communist Russia, 
There are seven phases of this experience 
which I must recall before I come to a pro- 
posal of action. 

The first phase of experience with Russia 
began under the czars. Since Peter the 
Great they steadily have expanded their 
reach of empire over the largest land mass 
in the world. Their method was that of a 
burglar going down a hall. If there was no 
one in the first room, he took everything, 
including the doorknob. If he found some- 
one in the second room who protested, he 
weighed the strength of the protestor and 
might leave part of the furniture. If he 
found an armed man in the third room, he 
closed the door and waited. 

Lenin and Stalin added a new apparatus 
for the robber. They now make the man in 
the second room a party member and rob 
him later, and by degrees. They now put 
the armed man in the third room asleep 
with a nonaggression pact or a promise of 
peace. Thus he neglects his weapons. In 
any event they steal his secrets. 

The second phase of this experience with 
Russia was a period of 16 years during which 
four Presidents and seven Secretaries of State 
opposed our having any relations with this 
malignant government. Their attitude was 
that wher. our neighbors are living a life of 
spiritual and other disrepute, we do not at- 
tack them. But we can hold up standards 
in the world a little better if we do not in- 
vite them into our homes by so-called rec- 
ognition. 

The third historical phase arrived when 
our left wingers had their way in our rela- 
tions with Communist Russia, They pro- 
duced the recognition of the Soviet in 1933. 
They produced the alliance with Russia in 
1941. They produced the appeasement of 
Russia in western Europe until its reversal 
by President Truman and Secretary Byrnes 
in 1945. I will not join in the explanations 
about China. Up to now there is agreement 
on only one point. We lost the game—400, 
000,000 to nothing. 

Many of our left wingers were not con- 
sciously doing all this. They were just trig- 
ger happy to anything new in ideological 
life. 

Lest anyone think I am a recent convert 
in these views, I may Cite that just 9 years 
and 63 days ago I warned the American peo- 
ple that collaboration with Stalin to bring 
freedom to mankind was a gargantuan jest. 
I used the wrong adjective. I should have 
said tragic. For as a result, instead of the 
expansion of liberty, we witness a dozen 
nations and 600,000,000 human beings en- 
slaved. _ 

The fourth phase of this experience was 
that Soviet Russia has in the last 12 years 
violated more than 85 solemnly signed 
agreements. 

The fifth phase of this experience has 
been with the Communists in the United 
Nations. That Charter for which we hoped 
so much contains lengthy pledges to the 
independence of nations, to human liberty, 
and to nonaggression. About a dozen pro- 
visions of that Charter have been violated 
either in spirit or in letter by Soviet Russia, 
The Kremlin has reduced the United Nations 
to a propaganda forum for the smearing of 
free peoples. It has been defeated as a pre- 
servative of peace and good will. 


NOW THE COLD WAR 


The sixth phase of this experience is that 
we now find ourselves in an expensive and 
dangerous cold war. We conduct the battle 
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with subsidies to beguile peoples to recti- 
tude from internal communism, A year ago 
we made the Atlantic Military Pact. The 
expressed hope was that, although there was 
no commitment to go to war, these nations 
would build up their own arms to adequately 
defend their own rooms. In persistence to 
an old habit, we are taking up the check. 

In the meantime, we learn that our first 
defense—the atomic bomb—has been stolen 
from us. 

The final phase of our experience with 
Russia is the belated realization that this is 
not one world but two worlds. The one- 
world idea seems to be lost in the secret 
files. 

One world is militaristic, imperialistic, 
atheistic, and without compassion. The 
other world still holds to belief in God, free 
nations, human dignity, and peace. 

Now to come to the point of all this. The 
American people ought to take a cold and 
objective look at this experience before we 
go any further, 

This lock should be directed to the fact 
that more and more the burdens of defend- 
ing free men and nations are being thrust 
upon the American people, who are only one- 
sixth the population of the globe. We are 
becoming more and more isolated as the sole 
contender in this cold war. We are steadily 
losing ground because the non-Communist 
states are being picked off one by one or are 
compromising with the Communists. Our 
countrymen are in a fog as to what, where, 
and when all this leads to. 

What the world needs today is a definite, 
concrete mobilization of the nations who 
believe in God against this tide of Red 
agnosticism. It needs a moral mobilization 
against the hideous ideas of the police state 
and human slavery. The world needs mobili- 
zation against this creeping Red imperialism. 
The United States needs to know who are 
with us in the cold war against these prac- 
tices and whom we can depend on. 

Therefore, I have a proposal to make. 

I suggest that the United Nations should 
be reorganized without the Communist na- 
tions in it. If that is impractical, then a 
definite New United Front should be organ- 
ized of those peoples who disavow commu- 
nism, who stand for morals and religion, and 
who love freedom. 

This is specifically not a proposed exten- 
sion of a military alliance or any color of 
it. It is a proposal based solely upon moral, 
spiritual, and defense foundations. It is a 
proposal to redeem the concept of the United 
Nations to the high purpose for which it was 
created. It is a proposal for moral and 
spiritual cooperation of God-fearing free 
nations. 

If the free nations join together, they have 
many potent moral, spiritual, and even eco- 
nomic weapons at their disposal. They 
would unlikely ever need such weapons. 
Such a phalanx of free nations could come 
far nearer to making a workable relation with 
the other half of the two worlds than the 
United States can ever do alone. 

By collective action we could much more 
effectively keep their conspiring agents and 
bribers out of all our borders and out of our 
laboratories. 

It may be the non-Communist world is not 
willing to take such a vital stand. At least 
it would clarify what we have to do. 

The test I propose is the logical and practi- 
cal method of total diplomacy. It would 
make diplomacy dynamic and lessen the dan- 
gers of the American people. All this may 
give pain to some people. But by their cries 
ye shall know them. 

My friends, I am not disheartened by all 
this recall of disturbing experience. We 
must retain our faith in western civilization. 
In support of that faith we are perhaps a slow 
but a resolute and intelligent people. We 
have the greatest organ of education known 
to man—a free press. You can dissolve 
much of our confusions and frustrations. 
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And in rejecting an atheistic other world, 
Iam confident that the Almighty is with us, 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION DENTAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 


printed in the body of the Recorp a letter 


which I have received from the Veterans’ 
Administration regarding dental activi- 
ties of that Administration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: Your letter of 
April 4 concerning the costs of certain Vet- 
erans’ Administration dental activities is very 
much appreciated. It is regretted that this 
reply has been delayed until a decision could 
be reached as to the number of dentists it 
would be necessary to release. 

As you perhaps have been informed, the 
proposed reduction in force of dentists has 
been temporarily extended, and we have 
hopes that it will not be necessary to re- 
schedule it. However, should a similar oc- 


casion arise, the information you requested 
is contained in subsequent paragraphs. 

As of February 28, 1950, there were 1,070 
full-time employees in the dental units of 
the Medical Division of regional offices in the 
following categories: 


During the month of February these em- 
ployees completed 26,205 examination cases, 
7,178 treatment cases, along with the profes- 
sional work involved in the authorization of 
examination and treatment cases to partici- 
pating dentists, 


The proposed cut of approximately 175 
employees represented a 16-percent reduc- 
tion in staff personnel. By applying this 
percentage to the monthly production in 
examination and treatment cases, it can be 
determined that approximately 4,193 exam- 
ination cases and 1,148 treatment cases would 
have had to be referred to participating den- 
tists if the 175 employees had not been 
available. At $13.38 per examination case 
and $83.81 per treatment case, the bill for 
these services would have exceeded $150,000 
for the month of February, and at the Feb- 
ruary rate, would amount to approximately 
$1,800,000 during a complete fiscal year. 

It would be difficult to compute the exact 
amount of savings to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration which would accrue by retaining 
these employees on a staff basis, but it is 
believed that the figure would be substan- 
tial. The average annual salary of employees 
in the medical division of regional offices 
was approximately $4,100 at the January 
rate. This division performs medical and 
dental out-patient activities. Assuming that 
the 175 dental employees previously sched- 
uled for reduction in force were of the aver- 
age salary group, their monthly salary would 
amount to approximately $60,000 and their 
annual salary to approximately $720,000. In 
order to compare these costs with the $1,- 
800,000 cost of performing this work with par- 
ticipating dentists, it would be necessary to 
add to the staff salaries the costs of facili- 
ties, equipment, and supplies. However, in 
this instance, the facilities are already in 
operation, the equipment has already been 
installed, and the cost of supplies would be 
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considerably less than the cost of salaries as 
computed at $720,000 per year at the January 
rate. Thus, it appears that it is to the ad- 
vantage of the Veterans’ Administration to 
avoid a reduction in force of employees in 
this category. e 
Your interest in this matter is very much 
appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
PAUL B. MAGNUSON, 
Chief Medical Director. 


COMMUNISTS IN HAWAII—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE HONOLULU ADVERTISER 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a very short editorial 
entitled “Communists’ Numbers Unim- 
portant,” from the Honolulu Advertiser 
of April 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISTS NUMBERS UNIMPORTANT 

Harping on the small number of Commu- 
nists witnesses at the recent Un-American 
Activities Committee hearing were able to 
say reside in Hawaii is misleading. The 
Communist cell system prevents one group of 
party members from knowing the number or 
the identity of their comrades in sedition. 
What is important is that the Communists 
and their fellow travelers here had sufficient 
strength to seize and hold the Democratic 
Party machinery. 

Whether there are 130 Communists in 
Hawaii or 1,300 has little significance. Some 
estimates place the total number of Com- 
munist card holders in the whole United 
States at only 200,000. Post-war investiga- 
tions have shown that Hitler controlled Ger- 
many with a handful of Nazis. Mussolini 
dominated Italy with a small group of Fas- 
cists. 

In subversive treachery it is what is done, 
not how many persons do it, that tells the 
story. Even one Communist in Hawaii who 
can deceive innocent Americans into dis- 
loyalty is one too many. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are 
no further routine matters to be pre- 
sented, the Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a conference report on 
Senate bill 247, to promote the prog- 
ress of science, and so forth, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see pp. 5899- 
5906 of House proceedings of April 26, 
1950.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate, of course, is very famil- 
iar with the Science Foundation bill. 
Such a bill has been passed three times 
by the Senate. The subject has been 
before us for consideration for almost 10 
years. The bill is in reality the out- 
growth of our experience in the war, 
when we were brought to realize that 
there had not been assembled into one 
group those persons who were thought- 
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ful about scientific development. Dur- 
ing the war the Government set up var- 
ious boards, and of course scientific con- 
tributions to the war were immense. 

Mr. President, under the Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, the Foundation 
will come into being as an independent 
agency. A board of 24 members will be 
established. These members will be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States after recommendations or sug- 
gestions have been made to him by the 
great scientific groups of the country re- 
specting such membership. After the 
board has been appointed the powers 
and functions of the Foundation will 
rest in the board. The board itself will 
make recommendations, or, rather, sug- 
gestions, respecting the appointment of 
the director. The President, of course, 
is free to act in that respect, however, 
under his constitutional powers. So 
after the board has been organized the 
President will name and the Senate will 
confirm a director. Thereafter the 
powers and functions of the Foundation 
will rest in a board of 24 members and a 
director. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain 
the Senate by going over the details of 
the bill, unless there is some question; 
but I wish to say that after many days 
of meeting in conference, the conferees 
have worked out what I consider to be a 
stronger bill on this subject than has 
ever been presented before, a better bill 
than even the House version of the bi. 
or the Senate version of the bill was. 
There is unanimous agreement on the 
part of all the conferees, both the con- 
ferees on the part of the House and the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 
All the conferees have signed the report. 

The House acted upon the conference 
report yesterday, at that time unani- 
mously agreeing to accept it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I was on 
the conference committee on this bill. I 
wish to review briefly the history of the 
bill, as a matter of information for the 
Senate, and to make it perfectly clear 
that this is an example of bipartisan 
policy probably not equaled in the his- 
tory of the last two or three Congresses, 

This bill arose in the first place out 
of a recommendation by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, Director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, during the 
war, whose work I think received almost 
unanimous approval as the very best 
form of scientific organization to give 
the services of science to the Govern- 
ment during the war. His report in July 
1945, recommended the creation of a 
permanent national science research 
foundation. 

A bill on that subject was introduced 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] and the Senator fram West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], I believe, in the 
Ceventy-ninth Congress. That bill 
passed the Senate in that Congress. 

However, I have before me an editorial 
from the Washington Post at the time 
when the Seventy-ninth Congress ex- 
pired. The editorial states, in part, 
that— 

Failure to establish a National Science 
Foundation must be ranked high among the 
grievous sins of omission of the Seventy- 
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ninth Congress. Guilt rests, in this case, ex- 
clusively with the House of Representatives. 


Mr. President, as soon as the Eightieth 
Congress met, bills to establish a Na- 
tional Science Foundation were intro- 
duced. 

Senate bill 526 was introduced on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1947, by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH], who has taken an 
active interest in this bill throughout, al- 
though he is unable to be here today by 
reason of illness. The bill was intro- 
duced at that time by the Senator from 
New Jersey for himself, the Senator 
from Oregon, Mr. Cordon; the then 
Senator Revercomb, of West Virginia; 
the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Saltonstall; the Senator from Utah, Mr. 
Thomas; the Senator from Washington, 
Mr. Magnuson; and the Senator from 
Arkansas, Mr. Fulbright. That bill 
passed the Senate in 1947. It passed the 
House in 1947, and went to the President 
at the end of that session. The Presi- 
dent pocket-vetoed the bill. He vetoed 
it in connection with a veto message, 
which I now submit and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the veto 
message was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

Aucust 6, 1947. 
MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 

I am withholding my approval of S. 526, 
the National Science Foundation bill. 

I take this action with deep regret. On 
several occasions I have urged the Congress 
to enact legislation to establish a National 
Science Foundation. Our national security 
and welfare require that we give direct sup- 
port to basic scientific research and take 
steps to increase the number of trained sci- 
entists. I had hoped earnestly that the Con- 
gress would enact a bill to establish a suita- 
ble agency to stimulate and correlate the 
activities of the Government directed toward 
these ends. 

However, this bill contains provisions 
which represent such a marked departure 
from sound principles for the administration 
of public affairs that I cannot give it my ap- 
proval. It would, in effect, vest the deter- 
mination of vital national policies, the ex- 
penditure of large public funds, and the ad- 
ministration of important governmental 
functions in a group of individuals who would 
be essentially private citizens. The proposed 
National Science Foundation would be di- 
vorced from control by the people to an ex- 
tent that implies a distinct lack of faith in 
democratic processes, 

Moreover, the organization prescribed in 
the bill is so complex and unwieldy that there 
is grave danger that it would impede rather 
than promote the Government’s efforts to 
encourage scientific research. The Govern- 
ment’s expenditures for scientific research 
and development activities currently amount 
to hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 
Under present world conditions, this work is 
vital to our national welfare and security. 
We cannot afford to jeopardize it by imposing 
upon it an organization so likely to prove 
unworkable. 

Under S. 526 the powers of the proposed 
Foundation would be vested in 24 members, 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. These 
members would be part-time officials, re- 
quired to meet only once each year. This 
group would, in turn, select biennially from 
among its 24 members an executive commit- 
tee of 9 members and would exercise its 
powers through the executive committee. 
This nine-member executive committee 
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would also be a part-time body required to 
meet only six times a year. 

The Foundation would have a chief execu- 
tive officer, known at the Director. He would 
be appointed by the 9-member executive 
committee unless the 24-member body it- 
self chose to appoint him. The power and 
duties of the Director would be prescribed 
by the executive committee and exercised 
under its supervision. 

There would be within the Foundation a 
number of divisions, each exercising such 
duties and performing such functions as the 
Foundation prescribed. There would be no 
limit upon the number of divisions which 
the Foundation could establish. For each 
division there would be a divisional commit- 
tee. In the case of the Committee for the 
Division of National Defense, there would 
be a limit of 36 members, half of whom 
would be appointed by the Foundation and 
half of whom would be representatives of 
the armed services. In other cases, there 
would be no limit upon the number of mem- 
bers of each divisional committee and all 
of the members would be appointed by the 
Foundation. Not only would these part-time 
committees furnish advice and make rec- 
ommendations concerning the Govern- 
ment’s scientific research program, but each 
divisional committee would also exercise and 
perform the powers and duties of its division, 

The Foundation would also be empowered 
to appoint commissions in various fields of 
research. Three such commissions are speci- 
fied in the bill, and the Foundation could 
appoint as many additional special com- 
missions as it saw fit. Each such commis- 
sion would consist of six eminent scientists 
and five members from the general public. 
After making a survey of public and private 
research already being carried on, each of 
these commissions would recommend a re- 
search program within its field and con- 
stantly review the manner in which such 
program was being carried out. 

Apart from the conflicts and confusion 
which would result from this complex or- 
ganization, the bill would violate basic prin- 
ciples which make for responsible govern- 
ment. 

The Constitution places upon the Presi- 
dent the responsibility for seeing that the 
laws are faithfully executed. In the admin- 
istration of this law, however, he would be 
deprived of effective means for discharging 
his constitutional responsibility. 

Full governmental authority and respon- 
sibility would be placed in 24 part-time of- 
ficers, whom the President could not effec- 
tively hold responsible for proper adminis- 
tration. Neither could the Director be held 
responsible by the President, for he would 
be the appointee of the Foundation and 
would be insulated from the President by 
two layers of part-time boards. In the case 
of the divisions and special commissions, the 
lack of accountability would be even more 
aggravated. 

The members of the Foundation would also 
be authorized to appoint the full-time ad- 
ministrative head of an important agency in 
the executive branch of the Government, as 
well as more than 70 additional part-time 
Officials in whom important governmental 
powers would be vested. This represents a 
substantial denial of the President's appoint- 
ing power, as well as an impairment of his 
ability to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed. 

The ability of the President to meet his 
constitutional responsibility would be fur- 
ther impaired by the provisions of the bill 
which would establish an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Science. The members of this 
committee would be representatives of de- 
partments and agencies who are responsible 
to the President, but its chairman would be 
the Director of the Foundation. It would be 
the duty of this committee to correlate data 
on all Federal scientific research activities 
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and to make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, to the Foundation, and to the other 
departments and agencies of the Government 
concerning the performance of their func- 
tions in this field. Thus, an officer who is 
not appointed by the President, and not re- 
sponsible to him, would be the man pri- 
marily charged with the performance of 
functions which are peculiarly within the 
scope of the President’s duties—that is, the 
coordination of the work of executive agen- 
cies. This is especially unwise when the ac- 
tivities concerned are so intimately related 
to the national welfare and security, 

There are other compelling reasons why 
control over the administration of this law 
should not be vested in the part-time mem- 
bers of the Foundation. The Foundation 
would make grants of Federal funds to sup- 
port scientific research. The recipients of 
these grants would be determined in the dis- 
cretion of the Foundation. The qualifica- 
tions prescribed in the bill for members of 
the Foundation would insure that most of 
them would be individuals employed by in- 
stitutions or organizations eligible for the 
grade. Thus, there is created a conflict of 
interests which would inevitably give rise 
to suspicions of favoritism, regardless of the 
complete integrity of the members of the 
Foundation. 

It is unfair to individuals asked to accept 
public office that they should be put in such 
a vulnerable position. Moreover, colleges 
and universities and other organizations 
seeking aid for scientific research deserve the 
assurance that the manner and extent of 
their participation in a national program will 
be determined on a completely impartial and 
objective basis. 

Adherence to the principle that responsi- 
bility for the administration of the law 
should be vested in full-time officers who can 
be held accountable will not prevent the 
Government from utilizing with great ad- 
vantage the services of eminent scientists 
who are available only for part-time duty. 
We have ample evidence of the patriotic and 
unselfish contributions which such citizens 
can make to the success of governmental 
programs. The role to be played by such 
part-time participation, however, is more 
appropriately one nf an advisory nature ra- 
ther than of full responsibility. In other 
governmental programs of vast national im- 
portance, this method is used to obtain ad- 
vice and recommendations irom impartial 
experts as well as from parties in interest, 
There is no reason why such a system can- 
not be incorporated in legislation establish- 
ing a National Science Foundation. 

For the reasons I have indicated, I believe 
that this bill raises basic issues of public 
policy. There would be no means for insur- 
ing respon ‘ble administration of the law. 
If the principles of this bill were extended 
throughout the Government, the result 
would be utter chaos. There is no justifica- 
tion in this case for not using sound prin- 
ciples for normal governmental operations. 
I cannot agree that our traditional, demo- 
cratic form of government is incapable of 
properly administering a program for en- 
couraging scientific research and education. 

It is unfortunate that this legislation can- 
not be approved in its present form. The 
withholding of my signature at this time, 
however, will not prevent the Government 
from engaging in the support of scientific re- 
search. Research activities are carried on 
extensively by various executive agencies un- 
der existing laws, and would continue to bs 
carried on whether or not this bill became 
law. The only funds made available by the 
Congress for expenditure by the Foundation 
are funds which might be transferred from 
other agencies, thereby reducing the amounts 
which those other agencies couid spend for 
similar purposes. No funds were made avail- 
able for the scholarships and fellowships 
authorized in the bill, Thus, there would be 
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no immediate gains which would justify ac- 
cepting the risks involved in the approval 
of this legislation. 

I am convinced that the long-range inter- 
ests of scientific research and education will 
be best served by continuing our efforts to 
obtain a Science Foundation free from the 
vital defects of this bill. These defects in 
the structure of the proposed Foundation 
are so fundamental that it would not be 
practicable to permit its establishment in 
this form with the hope that the defects 
might be corrected at a later date. We must 
start with a law which is basically sound. 

I hope that the Congress will reconsider 
this question and enact such a law early in 
its next session. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THe WEITE House, August 6, 1947. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Fresi- 
dent of the United States vetoed the bill 
largely because of the fact that in the 
bill the board of 24, to be set up, was 
given power to appoint the dircctor of 
the Foundation, and because the board 
had power todistribute the grantsamong 
the various colleges and other founda- 
tions which were to conduct the actual 
scientific work. No effort was made at 
the time to pass the bill over the veto of 
the President, although efforts were 
made to compromise with him on his 
objections to the bill and to find out 
exactly what might be satisfactory. 

The pending bill was introduced by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], I 
think, in behalf of himself and other 
Senators, on January 6, 1949. It passed 
the Senate on March 18, 1949. It passed 
the House of Representatives on March 
1, 1950. The matters objected to by the 
President were compromised. The 
director is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, but he is to be subject to the direc- 
tion of the board. I, myself, felt very 
strongly that it was a great mistake for 
the President to veto the bill or to give 
power to a director to distribute millions 
of dollars between different private insti- 
tutions. I felt confident that a director 
subject to appointment by the President 
would be subject to all kinds of political 
pressure from various Senators and 
Representatives, and that the distribu- 
tion would be made on a political basis. 

This bill, as I have said, permits the 
President to appoiri the director; but all 
distribution of money—contrary to the 
principles set forth in the President’s 
veto message—is under the control of 
the board of 24 members. They cannot 
even delegate the final action on that 
question to the executive committee of 
nine. So the 24 scientists finally will 
pass on all grants to colleges, other insti- 
tutions of all kinds, and research organ- 
izations throughout the entire United 
States. 

I trust very much that the President 
will sign the bill. 

However, I wish to make it clear that 
the bill originated in Congress. It is 
literally a product of bipartisan work. 
Both Democrats and Republicans have 
worked on it in three Congresses, and I 
think the result which has come out 
should be satisfactory to everyone. 

I think it is highly to the credit of the 
Senate of the United States, because the 
Senate originated the bill in all cases— 
the Senate of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. the Senate of the Eightieth Con- 
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gress, and now the Senate of the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one who has 
been very much interested in this bill 
over the past 4 years, I wish to ask 
whether the authorization made by the 
bill is $15,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. I think there is no limit. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may reply, let me say that the 
Senate version of the bill had no author- 
ization limit. However, the House ver- 
sion of the bill provided an authorization 
of half a million dollars for the first year 
and $15,000,000 for the years thereafter. 
The Senate confe ees have accepted the 
House provision. ‘ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So the author- 
ization for the Science Foundation is to 
be $15,000,000, unless it is amended by 
future legislation, Is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Les; after the 
first year. 

Mr. TAFT. It is $15,000,000, but of 
course the $15,000,000 is the limit on 
direct appropriations to the National 
Science Foundation. However, we are 
now appropriating hundreds of millions 
of dollars for research. In the armed 
forces bill, I think, provision is made 
for—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. For $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000, I believe. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts says he understands that re- 
search funds of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 
are provided in that bill. It is sug- 
gested that in connection with the dis- 
tribution of that fund for actual re- 
search by others it will to a considerable 
extent be turned over by the Department 
of Defense to the National Scientific 
Foundation. So, actually, the funds at 
its disposal may be much greater than 
$15,000,000, without any amendment to 
this bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. Let me very briefly add my 
congratulations to the conference com- 
mittee. Iam not a member of that com- 
mittee; but, as the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Ohio know, I 
worked many hours on this bill, and Iam 
very pleased to see it go through. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to say a further word 
or two. First, I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement which I have prepared 
on the bill be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 

Mr. President, I have moved that the Sen- 
ate temporarily lay aside the pending busi- 
ness and proceed immediately to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on S. 247, 
the National Science Foundation bill. 

Mr. President, as is well known by the 
Members of this body, this problem has keen 
continually before the Congress for a period 
of 10 years. During the Eightieth Congress 
both Houses approved a National Science 
Foundation bill which was vetoed by the 
President. After a series of conferences be- 
tween the executive branch and representa- 
tives of the Congress, a revised bill was 
passed in the last session of the Eightieth 
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Congress but the Congress adjourned before 
final action was taken by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

During the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress the Senate approved a National 
Science Foundation bill by unanimous con- 
sent. This bill, with some modifications, 
was approved by the House of Representa- 
tives on March 1, 1950. The Senate disagreed 
to the House amendments and requested a 
conference. 

Mr. President, the report which I submit 
has the unanimous approval of the conferees 
of the two Houses and represents, in my 
opinion at least, a bill which is superior to 
both the House and Senate versions. Your 
conferees have given careful study to this 
matter and the result of their efforts is 
worthy of the approval of the full Congress. 
The House of Representatives adopted this 
conference report yesterday and I now pre- 
sent it to the Senate for final approval. 


FOUNDATION AND BOARD 


The conference report embodies the lan- 
guage designating the Foundation as the in- 
stitution created by this act and designat- 
ing as the Board the 24 members who are 
primarily responsible for the administration 
of the act. This change was made in order 
to differentiate clearly between the Founda- 
tion in the institutional sense and the in- 
dividuals responsibility for carrying out the 
purposes for which the Foundation is created, 

DIRECTOR 

The bill as agreed upon by the conferees 
provides that the Director shall be appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate after the Board has had an oppor- 
tunity to make recommendations to the 
President. The Senate bill required that the 
Director could not be appointed until the 
Board had been appointed and qualified. It 
was pointed out in conference that in view 
of the fact that the Board members are re- 
quired to be confirmed by the Senate, un- 
necessary and serious delay might result if 
only 1 or 2 of the 24 nominations to the 
Board were held up, for any reason, by the 
Senate. The provisions agreed upon in con- 
ference make it clear that the Board shall 
be given every opportunity to present rec- 
ommendations on the appointment of the 
Director to the President. 

Another provision agreed upon by the con- 
ferees provides that the Director shall carry 
out the policies established by the Board, 
but that he may not take any final action 
with respect to the granting of scholarships 
and graduate fellowships or the entering into 
of contracts or other arrangements for the 
conducting of basic research until the Board 
shall have reviewed and approved the pro- 
posed action in each instance. This pro- 
vision is designed to assure the final respon- 
sibility of the Board in these two important 
areas of the Foundation’s activities. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The bill as passed by the Senate permit- 
ted, but did not require, the establishment 
of an executive committee. The bill as 
passed by the House required the establish- 
ment of an executive committee and set 
forth in some detail the procedure to be 
followed in the establishment of such a 
committee. 

The bill agreed upon by the conferees re- 
tains the permissive provisions of the Sen- 
ate bill, but further provides that in the 
event such an executive committee is cre- 
ated, it shall be created only in accordance 
with the standards provided in the bill. 
These standards are set forth in order to 
make sure that the primary purposes of the 
act, particularly those concerned with the 
widest possible distribution of research, shall 
not be subverted, 

Since the Board is required to meet only 
once a year, it is quite likely that some such 
committee will, of necessity, be established, 
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Since that is so, the conferees agreed that 
that committee should be surrounded with 
proper safeguards. 

In the event that an executive committee 
is created the Board may not assign to that 
committee the function of establishing poli- 
cies or the function of review and approval 
to be exercised by the Board in accordance 
with section 5 (b). The Board may, how- 
ever, assign to the executive committee the 
review and approval of minor modifications 
of contracts or other arrangements previ- 
ously approved by the Board. 

OTHER COMMITTEES 

The bill agreed upon by the conferees em- 
powers the Foundation to create other com- 
mittees composed either of members or non- 
members of the Foundation. These com- 
mittees, however, are limited to performing 
only such survey and advisory functions as 
the Board shall designate. 


The bill as agreed upon by the conferees 
provides that the Secretary of Defense may 
call upon the Foundation to conduct specific 
research activities in connection with mat- 
ters relating to the national defense. The 
conferees agreed that such a provision was 
desirable in order that whenever the need 
presented itself, maximum effort could be 
centered on any scientific research neces- 
sary to the national defense. 


PROTECTION OF CERTAIN ESTABLISHED RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 


The bill as passed by the Senate provided 
that the activities of the Foundation shall 
be construed as supplementing but not cur- 
tailing or limiting any of the functions or 
activities presently being carried on by Gov- 
ernment agencies. This provision was 
stricken from the House bill. 

The conferees were agreed that the Senate 
language was so restrictive that it might re- 
sult in depriving the Foundation of effecting 
any coordination of research presently being 
conducted. The conferees were likewise 
agreed that certain of the established re- 
search activities, particularly those 
carried on by the National Institutes of 
Health in the United States Public Health 
Service, should not be interfered with. The 
position of the conferees on this point is made 
clear on the last page of the conference 
report. 

PATENT RIGHTS 

The bill as agreed upon by the conferees 
follows completely the theory of the Senate 
bill. Two clarifying changes have been made 
in the text in order to more clearly set forth 
the intent of the Congress in this regard. 
The Senate bill provided that nothing in the 
act shall be construed to authorize the Foun- 
dation to alter or modify any provision of 
law affecting the issuance and use of patents. 
Since it is obvious that no agency other than 
Congress has the authority to alter or modify 
existing law, the language has been amend- 
ed to read that the Foundation may not enter 
into any contract or other arrangement in- 
consistent with existing law. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The bill as agreed to by the conferees pro- 
vides that not more than $500,000 may be 
appropriated to the Foundation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, and that not more 
than $15,000,000 may be appropriated to the 
Foundation for any fiscal year thereafter. 
The Senate bill contained no such limita- 
tions. 

The conferees were agreed that at least in 
the early years the Foundation could not 
effectively expend great sums of money and 
that most of its efforts must be concentrated 
toward establishing a solid and effective basis 
upon which to carry forth its activities. It is 
highly unlikely that the Foundation will be 
in a position to effectively spend more than 
the amounts stipulated in the bill, when it 
is remembered that other agencies of the 
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Government may transfer funds to the Foun- 
dation to permit that agency to carry on cer- 
tain research activities. 


SECURITY PROVISIONS 


The bill as passed by the Senate provided 
that the Foundation must obtain the con- 
currence of the Atomic Energy Commission 
in conducting any research in the field of 
atomic energy. The Senate bill also pro- 
vided that regulations and procedures for the 
security classification of information or prop- 
erty having military significance should be 
established in conjunction with the Secretary 
of Defense in order to properly safeguard 
the national security. 

The House bill, in addition to the above 
provisions, contained extensive amendments 
dealing with the investigation of individuals 
employed by the Foundation or awarded 
scholarships by the Foundation and relating 
to foreign nationals who might become as- 
sociated with the Foundation. 

The provisions contained in the House bill 
were rather severely criticized by educators 
and other groups, as well as by the agencies 
who would be charged with conducting the 
investigations required by the House bill. 

The conferees rewrote the security provi- 
sions of the bill in a manner which the con- 
ferees feel properly safeguard the national 
security, without impeding the untrammeled 
development of basic research. The provi- 
sions approved by the conference have been 
endorsed by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the Department of Defense. 

The security provisions approved by the 
conferees can be summarized as follows: 

1. Where any activity involves restricted 
data as defined by the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, the provision of that act regarding 
the control of the departmentation of re- 


- stricted data and the security clearance of 


those individuals to be given access to 
restricted data shall be applicable. 

2. In the case of scientific research activi- 
ties relating to national defense, security re- 
quirements and safeguards shall be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense. 

8. No employee of the Foundation shall be 
permitted to have access to information or 
property with respect to which restrictions 
have been established until the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation shall have made an 
investigation of the character, association, 
and loyalty of such individual and reported 
its findings to the Foundation, and the Foun- 
dation shall have determined that permitting 
such individual to have access to such infor- 
mation or property will not endanger the 
national security. 

4. Before any funds can be paid by the 
Foundation under a scholarship or fellow- 
ship, the individual must subscribe to the 
following oath or affirmation: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America and will support 
and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States against all its enemies, foreign 
and domestic.” 

It is believed by the conferees that the 
provisions contained in the bill finally agreed 
upon effectively protect the national security, 
without departing from established security 
procedures, without burdening the investi- 
gating agencies of the Government with 
additional responsibilities of questionable 
merit. The provisions also avoid subjecting 
those actively engaged in scientific pursuits 
to needless investigations and controls, 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Next, Mr. 
President, let me say that before the 
conference report is agreed to a state- 
ment should be made regarding the secu- 
rity provisions of the measure. We have 
worked out what I think is a most sensi- 
ble provision, which will provide secu- 
rity in every way in which such matters 
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are secure now under regulations and 
under the laws of the United States, so 
far as all persons who may be working on 
a defense project or on an atomic-energy 
project, or something of that kind, are 
concerned. The country's welfare is well 
taken care of. But the average scientist, 
who is a scholar and works in all sorts 
of fields, will not be bound except by 
this one single provision, and we thought 
anyone who took employment in the 
United States, even as a scientific 
scholar or as a fellow, should be held by 
the same sort of oath or affirmation 
which we all take and which all persons 
who serve the country take, so that in 
the beginning of his work he will swear 
allegiance to the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that we agreed with the House 
upon a conference report as well as upon 
the statement as submitted by the House 
managers. That is true; is it not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. We agreed to 
accept the statement made by the House 
managers to the House of Representa- 
tives, and it is incorporated in our report, 

Mr. TAFT. Will it be printed in the 
Record, without a special request? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the statement to which the Sen- 
ator refers will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement of the managers on the 
part of the House is as follows: 

STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 247) to promote the progress of 
science; to advance the national health, pros- 
perity, and welfare; to secure the national 
defense; and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The House amendment was passed in lieu 
of all of the Senate bill after the enacting 
clause. The accompanying conference report 
recommends the adoption of a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. 

The substitute agreed to in conference fol- 
lows in general the pattern of the House 
amendment, including the organizational 
structure providing for a Foundation consist- 
ing of a Board and a Director. 

The differences between the House amend- 
ment and the conference substitute are ex- 
plained below, except for minor clerical, clar- 
ifying, and conforming changes. 


FOUNDATION'S REPORT TO PRESIDENT AND 
CONGRESS 


By section 3 (c) of the conference substi- 
tute the Foundation is required to make an 
annual report to the President for submission 
to the Congress, summarizing the activities 
of the Foundation and making such recom- 
mendations as it may deem appropriate. 
This subsection is the same as it appeared in 
the House amendment, except that there is 
included a requirement that the Founda- 
tion’s report shall contain the minority views 
and recommendations, if any, of members of 
the Board. x 


DIRECTOR OF THE FOUNDATION 


Section 5 of the House amendment con- 
tained the following sentence: “There shall 
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be & Director of the Foundation who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, after 
receiving recommendations from the Board.” 
In this sentence, the words “after receiv- 
ing recommendations from the Board” re- 
placed the words “after the members of the 
Foundation have been appointed and quali- 
fied” which were contained in the same sen- 
tence in the Senate bill. In lieu of this 
sentence the conference substitute contains 
the following two sentences: “There shall 
be a Director of the Foundation who shall 
be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Board may make recommendations to the 
President with respect to the appointment 
of the Director, and the Director shall not 
be appointed until the Board has had an 
opportunity to make such recommenda- 
tions.” 

Section 5 (b) of the conference substi- 
tute, relating to the powers and duties of 
the Director, is the same provision contained 
in the House amendment except that it has 
been modified to make it clear that in each 
instance where the Director takes any final 
action under section 10 or 11 (c) the Board 
must review and specifically approve the ac- 
tion proposed to be taken. It is the view of 
the conference committee that this require- 
ment makes more certain than otherwise 
might be the case that, in conformity with 
section 3 (b), contracts or other arrange- 
ments made under section 11 (c) for carry- 
ing on basic scientific research activities will 
not be unduly concentrated in a few organi- 
zations or institutions or in a limited area 
of the Nation. 


POWERS TO CREATE AN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND OTHER COMMITTEES 


The Senate bill, in section 4 (e), author- 
ized the Foundation to appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee from among its members, 
and to appoint from among its members or 
otherwise such other committees as it 
deemed necessary, and to assign to such 
Executive Committee or other committees 
such powers and functions as it deemed ap- 
propriat> fo" the purposes of the act. 

The House amendment, in section 6, cre- 
ated an Executive Committee and provided 
that, in addition to the powers and duties 
specifically vested in it by the act, the Execu- 
tive Committee “shall exercise such powers 
and duties as may be delegated to it by the 
Board.” The House amendment granted no 
authority, similar to that granted by the 
Senate bill, for the creation of other com- 
mittees. Section 6 of the House amendment 
also contained specific provisions as to the 
membership of the Executive Committee, 
the term of office of members, a requirement 
that members should be representative of 
diverse interests and should be chosen so as 
to provide representation so far as practica- 
ble for all areas of the Nation, and contained 
a provision as to the making by the Execu- 
tive Committee of an annual report by the 
Board. 

Section 6 of the conference substitute 
combines the Senate and House provisions 
above referred to as follows: 

(1) It grants to the Board the authority 
to create an Executive Committee and to 
assign to the Executive Committee such 
powers and functions as may be deemed ap- 
propriate, except that it is provided that the 
Board may not assign to the Executive Com- 
mittee the function of establishing policies, 
or the function of review and approval (ex- 
cept review and approval of minor modifica- 
tions of contracts or other arrangements 
previously approved by the Board), to be 
exercised by the Board in accordance with 
section 5 (b). 

(2) The section further provides that if 
an Executive Committee is established by 
the Board it shall consist of nine members 
of the Board elected by the Board, and of 
the Director as a nonvoting ex officio mem- 
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ber, and it contains provisions, similar in 
general to those contained in the House 
amendment, as in terms of office, represen- 
tation of diverse interests, and the making 
of an annual report to the Board. 

(3) It authorizes the Board to appoint 
from among its members or otherwise such 
committees as the Board deems necessary, 
and authorizes the Board to assign to such 
committees such survey and advisory func- 
tions as the Board deems appropriate. 


CONTRACTS OR ARRANGEMENTS FOR RESEARCH 
RELATING TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment (sec, 4 (a) (3) of the Senate 
bill and sec. 3 (a) (3) of the House amend- 
ment) the Foundation was authorized and 
directed, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to initiate and support sci- 
entific research in connection with matters 
relating to the national defense by making 
contracts or other arrangements (including 
grants, loans, and other forms of assistance) 
for the conduct of such scientific research. 
Section 10 (e) of the Senate bill authorized 
the Foundation to enter into contracts or 
other arrangements, or modifications there- 
of, for the carrying on, by organizations or 
individuals in the United States and foreign 
countries, including other Government 
agencies of the United States and of foreign 
countries, of such basic scientic research 
activities as the Foundation deemed neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the act. 
In this section no reference was made to 
contracts or arrangements for scientific re- 
search in connection with matters relating 
to the national defense. Section 11 (c) of 
the House amendment contained an au- 
thorization similar to that contained in 
section 10 (c) of the Senate bill, but also au- 
thorized the Foundation to enter into con- 
tracts or other arrangements, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense, for the 
carrying on of scientific research activities 
in connection with matters relating to the 
national defense. 

Both sections 10 (c) of the Senate bill and 
section 11 (c) of the House amendment au- 
thorized the Foundation to enter into con- 
tracts or other arrangements or modifica- 
tions thereof, without legal consideration, 
without performance or other bonds, and 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

In the conference substitute section 3 (a) 
(3) is a modification of section 4 (a) (3) 
of the Senate bill and section 3 (a) (3) of 
the House amendment, and reads as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
and directed— 

+ * * * * 


“(3) at the request of the Secretary of De- 
fense, to initiate and support specific scien- 
tific research activities in connection with 
matters relating to the national defense by 
making contracts or other arrangements (in- 
cluding grants, loans, and other forms of 
assistance) for the conduct of such scientific 
research;” 

Section 11 (c) of the conference substitute 
is a modification of section 10 (c) of the 
Senate bill and section 11 (c) of the House 
amendment, and reads as follows: 

“Sec. 11. The Foundation shall have the 
* * “ authority“ 


* * * * * 


“(c) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements, or modifications thereof, for the 
carrying on, by organizations or individuals 
in the United States and foreign countries, 
including other Government agencies of the 
United States and of foreign countries, of 
such basic scientific research activities as 
the Foundation deems necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act, and, at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, specific 
scientific research activities in connection 
with matters relating to the national defense 
and, when deemed appropriate by the Foun- 
dation, such contracts or other arrange- 
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ments, or modifications thereof, may be 
entered into without legal consideration, 
without performance or other bonds, and 
without regard to section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes;” 

The fact that under the conference sub- 
stitute the Foundation is authorized, at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, to en- 
gage in specific scientific research activities 
relating to the national defense (research 
which may be basic or applied in character) 
does not place a limitation on the authority 
of the Foundation to engage in basic scien- 
tific research. 


SECURITY PROVISIONS 


In the conference substitute the provisions 
with respect to security safeguards have been 
brought together in section 15. 

This section has been given very full and 
careful consideration, in consultation with 
representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Department of Defense. 

The objective of the conferees has been to 
provide for full and adequate security safe- 
guards, while at the same time meeting cer- 
tain points raised by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Secretary of Defense with respect 
to two provisions contained in the House 
amendment. It is believed that this objec- 
tive has been successfully accomplished. 

The following explanation of section 15 
points out how it differs from the security 
provisions contained in the Senate bill and 
the House amendment. 

Subsection (a): This subsection, relating 
to research in the field of nuclear energy, is 
identical with subsection 14 (k) of the Senate 
bill and subsection 14 (j) of the House 
amendment, except that a new sentence, 
shown in italic type in the subsection as 
reproduced below, has been added: 

“(a) The Foundation shall not support any 
research or development activity in the field 
of nuclear energy, nor shall it exercise any 
authority pursuant to section 11 (e) in re- 
spect to that field, without first having ob- 
tained the concurrence of the Atomic Energy 
Commission that such activity will not ad- 
versely affect the common defense and se- 
curity. To the extent that such activity in- 
volves restricted data as defined in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 the provisions of that Act 
regarding the control of the dissemination of 
restricted data and the security clearance of 
those individuals to be given access to re- 
stricted data shall be applicable. Nothing in 
this act shall supersede or modify any pro- 
vision of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946.” 

The committee of conference is satisfied 
that this subsection is entirely adequate to 
give full security protection in connection 
with any activity of the Foundation in the 
field of nuclear energy involving restricted 
data. The provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 (including penalties) will be 
fully applicable with respect to any such 
activity and to those individuals who are 
engaged in it. With respect to this subsec- 
tion, Acting Chairman Sumner T. Pike, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in a letter 
dated April 12, 1950, addressed to the chair- 
man of the committee of conference, made 
the following statement with particular_ref- 
erence to the new sentence which has been 
included in this subsection: 

“It is the purpose of this language to make 
explicit that which is implicit in section 14 
(j) as presently drafted with particular em- 
phasis placed on those security provisions of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 which would 
be applicable to certain activities of the 
Foundation in the field of nuclear energy. 
The effect of this section together with the 
suggested additional language is to make it 
clear that all those who receive restricted 
data (as defined in the Atomic Energy Act) 
through work with the Science Foundation 
shall be investigated by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation as to character, associations, 
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and loyalty and shall be cleared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission.” 

Subsections (b), (c), and (d): These sub- 
sections are included in section 15 of the 
conference substitute in lieu of subsection 
10 (b) of the House amendment; subsection 
14 (1) of the Senate bill and subsection 14 
(k) of the House amendment; and subsec- 
tions 14 (1) and (m) of the House amend- 
ment. 

Subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 15 
of the conference substitute are as follows: 

“(b) (1) In the case of scientific or tech- 
nical research activities under this act in 
connection with matters relating to the na- 
tional defense, with respect to which funds 
have been transferred to the Foundation from 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with the provisions of section 14 (h) of this 
act, the Secretary of Defense shall establish 
such security requirements and safeguards, 
including restrictions with respect to access 
to information and property, as he deems 


“necessary. 


“(2) In the case of scientific research ac- 


` tivities under this act in connection with 


matters relating to the national defense 
other than research activities referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Foun- 
dation shall establish such security require- 
ments and safeguards, including restrictions 
with respect to access to information and 
property, as it deems necesary. 

(63) Any agency of the Government exer- 
cising investigatory functions is hereby au- 
thorized to make such investigations and 
reports as may be requested by the Founda- 
tion in connection with the enforcement of 
security requirements and safeguards, in- 
cluding restrictions with respect to access to 
information and property, established under 
paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsection. 

“(c) No employee of the Foundation shall 
be permitted to have access to information 
or property with respect to which access 
restrictions have been establised under sub- 
section (b) (1) or (2) until the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation shall have made an 
investigation into the character, associa- 
tions, and loyalty of such individual and 
shall have reported the findings of said in- 
vestigation to the Foundation, and the Foun- 
dation shall have determined that permit- 
ing such individual to have access to such 
information or property will not endanger 
the common defense and security. 

“(d) No part of any funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available for expenditure 
by the Foundation under authority of this 
act shall be used to make payments under 
any scholarship or fellowship to any individ- 
ual unless such individual (1) has executed 
and filed with the Foundation an affidavit 
that he does not believe in, and is not a mem- 
ber of and does not support any organiza- 
tion that believes in or teaches, the over- 
throw of the United States Government by 
force or violence or by any illegal or uncon- 
stitutional methods, and (2) has taken and 
subscribed to an oath or affirmation in the 
following form: 1 do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the United States of America 
and will support and defend the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States against 
all its enemies, foreign and domestic.’ . The 
provisions of section 1001 of title 18, United 
States Code, shall be applicable with respect 
to such affidavits.” 

Subsection (d) is the same as section 10 
(b) of the House amendment, except that it 
contains an additional requirement that be- 
fore funds may be paid to an individual un- 
der a scholarship or fellowship such individ- 
ual must subscribe to the following oath or 
affirmation: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America and will support 
and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States against all its enemies, foreign 
and domestic.” 
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Section 1001 of title 18, the penalties of 
which are by subsection (d) made applicable 
with respect to false affidavits executed un- 
der that subsection, applies only in the case 
of violations knowingly and willfully com- 
mitted. 

Subsection (b) is a modification of sub- 
section 14 (1) of the Senate bill and sub- 
section 14 (k) of the House amendment and 
requires the establishment of such security 
requirements and safeguards, including re- 
strictions with respect to access to informa- 
tion and property, as may be deemed neces- 
sary in connection with research activities 
under the act in connection with matters 
relating to the national defense. Such re- 
quirements and safeguards will be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense in the 
case of research carried on with funds trans- 
ferred from the Department of Defense, and 
by the Foundation in the case of research 
carried on with other funds. 

Subsections 14 (1) and (m) of the House 
amendment (quoted in full below at the be- 
ginning of the letter from the Department 
of Justice) required a specified investigation 
and report to be made by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation with regard to any indi- 
vidual before he could be employed by the 
Foundation or awarded a scholarship, or, in 
the case of a national of a foreign country, 
before he could become associated with the 
Foundation in any capacity. 

Serious objections have been made to these 
provisions of the House amendment by the 
Department of Justice and the Secretary of 
Defense. These cbjections are based on rea- 


. sons which may be summarized as follows: 


(1) If enacted, section 14 (1) would require 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation not only 
to investigate employees of the Foundation 
and applicants for scholarships but to evalu- 
ate the information collected through its in- 
vestigation. This requirement would seri- 
ously impair the efficiency and reputation of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation as an 
investigating agency. 

(2) Section 14 (1) would preclude employ- 
ment of, or awarding of scholarships to, per- 
sons who at any time have been members of 
so-called front organizations regardless of 
whether such persons withdrew from such 
organizations when they first suspected their 
subversive character. To deny to such per- 
sons an opportunity to prove that their 
membership was innocent would unjustly 
penalize many completely loyal Americans 
who innocently joined such organizations, 
and the denial of such opportunity would be 
inconsistent with American concepts of jus- 
tice and fairness. 

(3) Section 14 (m) would require investi- 
gations to be carried on by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation of foreign nationals in 
foreign countries. This requirement would 
be impractical since the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation does not have facilities for con- 
Cucting investigations abroad. 

The objections of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Secretary of Defense were set 
forth in identical letters to Senator ELBERT 
D. THomas, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare and chair- 
man of the committee of conference, and to 
Hon. Ronrar Crosser, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the letter to Mr. Crosser being as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, March 6, 1950. 
Hon. ROBERT CROSSER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: The legislation to 
establish the National Science Foundation 
(S. 247 and H. R. 4846) has been amended 
within the past few days in a manner which 
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has caused me deep concern. I refer to two 
amendments added by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to S. 247. The first of these 
amendments reads as follows: 

“(1) No person shall be employed by the 
Foundation and no scholarship awarded to 
any person by the Foundation unless and 
until the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
shall have investigated the loyalty of such 
person and reported to the Foundation such 
person is loyal to the United States, believes 
in our system of government, and is not and 
has not at any time been a member of any 
organization declared subversive by the At- 
torney General or any organization that 
teaches or advocates the overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence.” 

The second amendment provides: 

“(m) No person a national of a foreign 
country shall be associated with the Founda- 
tion in any capacity whatsoever unless and 
until the Federal Bureau of Investigation, in- 
dependent of any investigation made by the 
government of such person, shall have in- 
vestigated such person and reported to the 
Foundation that such person is not and has 
not at any time been a member of any organ- 
ization that teaches or advocates the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence.” 

I, of course, am firmly of the belief that 
disloyal persons should not be in the employ 
of the National Science Foundation. The 
amendments, however, go beyond this. 
Should they be enacted into law they would 
not only effect an extremely radical and un- 
desirable change in the basic responsibilities 
and functions of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation but also, in my opinion, they 
would bring about a departure from Ameri- 
can concepts of justice and democratic gov- 
ernment. 

The Bureau is at the present time solely an 
investigative and fact-gathering agency; it 
does not evaluate or make recommendations 
with reference to the information it collects 
through its investigations. In loyalty in- 
vestigations, as in others, the Bureau sub- 
mits the information it has obtained through 
investigation for the consideration of the 
employing agency and for such determina- 
tions by that agency as may be required, 
The fine reputation which I believe the Bu- 
reau enjoys today as an impartial investiga- 
tive agency results in large part because it 
has carefully restricted its activities to the 
making of investigations. Indeed, while the 
Bureau’s expertness and high qualifications 
in this field would be challenged by no one, 
it is not equipped to go beyond the field of 
investigation and into that of making the 
determinations called for by the amend- 
ments. If the Bureau were called upon to 
perform the functions required by the 
amendments, its efficiency and good reputa- 
tion as an investigative agency would be se- 
riously impaired. 

The enactment of either of the amend- 
ments mentioned above would remove the 
Bureau from its position as an impartial fact- 
gathering organization and impose upon it 
the responsibility for making decisions con- 
cerning the loyalty of individuals under con- 
sideration by the National Science Founda- 
tion for employment or for a fellowship under 
the act. To place the Bureau in the posi- 
tion of an evaluating agency regarding the 
loyalty of persons affected by this legislation 
is fraught with peril, not only to the Bureau 
itself, but also to the country at large. In 
the opinion of the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, with which I agree, 
such legislation would constitute a clear de- 

from accepted fundamental theories 
of American government and lay a founda- 
tion for criticism of the Bureau as a state 
police organization. sé 

It is also to be noted that the amend- 
ments, in precluding the employment of, or 
the awarding of a scholarship to, any person 
who has “at any time been a member of” any 
subversive organization seeks to deny to the 
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Foundation the services of many Americans 
of unquestionable loyalty to the United 
States and its form of government who inno- 
cently joined a so-called front organization 
with the highest motives and who withdrew 
their membership from such organization 
upon their first suspicion of its subversive 
character. 

It is characteristic of many front organ- 
izations that their purported purposes and 
programs are designed to appeal to loyal 
Americans and frequently it is behind a 
screen of respectability, loyalty, and even pa- 
triotism that subversive activities are carried 
on, often by only a few disloyal persons. In 
other instances a small minority subvert an 
organization of previously good purposes and 
having many members of unquestionable loy- 
alty to the United States. This amendment 
would unjustly penalize many completely 
loyal Americans who innocently joined such 
organizations and would, in some measure, 
tend to defeat the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of the act. 

The amendments also overlooked the fact 
that under the employee loyalty program, 
membership in an organization on the Attor- 
ney General's list is regarded as merely one 
piece of evidence pointing to possible dis- 
loyalty. The loyalty program enables an 
employee who is a member of a listed or- 
ganization to respond to charges against 
him and to show that his membership is in- 
nocent and does not reflect upon his loyalty. 
This opportunity to defend oneself in a man- 
ner consistent with American concepts of 
justice and fairness is lacking from the 
amendments. 

It is also to be noted, with regard to the 
second amendment, above quoted, that a 
very practical difficulty exists with respect 
to the proposed investigation of foreign na- 
tionals by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in that the Bureau does not have facili- 
ties for conducting investigations abroad. 

For the reasons above stated, I request 
and hope that you will make every effort 
to eliminate the amendments in question 
before final enactment of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1949, thus leaving 
investigations of the personnel of this 
agency to be conducted on the same basis 
as investigations of personnel of other non- 
sensitive agencies. 

I am authorized to state that this letter 
also reflects the views of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this recommendation. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEYTON FORD, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General. 


In reaching agreement on the provisions 
of section 15 the committee of conference 
has retained the purposes of subsections 14 
(1) and (m) of the House amendment so 
far as it has been practicable to do so, but 
great weight has necessarily been given to 
the strongly expressed views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Secretary of Defense. 

The text of section 15 has been examined 
by representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and on April 25, 1950, the Honorable 
Peyton Ford, Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, sent a joint letter to the chairman and 
vice chairman of the committee of confer- 
ence in which he stated: 

“The Department of Justice would have 
no objection to the proposed new section 15.” 

The committee of conference is convinced 
that the provisions of section 15 are ade- 
quate with regard to the loyalty investi- 
gation of individuals who will become em- 
ployees of the Foundation or holders of 
scholarships or fellowships, or who will 
be associated with the Foundation in any 
way. 

A draft of the proposed section 15 was 
submitted to the Department of Defense, 
and a letter regarding it was addressed to the 
chairman of the committee of conference 
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on April 24, 1950, by Mr. William Webster, 
Chairman of the Research and Development 
Board of the Department. The letter states 
in part as follows: 

“This draft has been examined with care, 
for the Department of Defense has long been 
strongly in favor of the establishment of a 
National Science Foundation. The proposed 
security provision seems to strike a proper 
balance between two objectives. It recog- 
nizes, first, the need to protect research and 
development related to the national defense 
according to the possible damage which 
could result from the disclosure to a poten- 
tial enemy of information concerning it and, 
second, the need that scientific research, par- 
ticularly basic research, be open in order to 
achieve maximum progress. 

“It is our understanding that the National 
Science Foundation would deal principally 
with basic research and other matters of a 
nonclassified nature and that the authoriza- 
tion for it to engage in applied research in 
connection with matters relating to the na- 
tional defense is designed primarily to en- 
able the Foundation to assist the military 
effort in a small number of cases or in the 
event of an emergency. It does not appear 
that the volume of such work relating to the 
national defense will be significant, particu- 
larly classified work of that type. In view 
of the limitation on appropriations author- 
ized for the Foundation, it may be expected 
that the bulk of such work would be carried 
on by funds transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In cases of this type, au- 
thority is provided to the Department by 
the proposed subsection (b) (1) to insure 
that adequate security precautions are taken 
wherever necessary. It is assumed that the 
subsection would authorize controls relating 
to any person who might have access to 
classified information including fellows and 
employees of the Foundation and its con- 
tractors. The caliber of men who will con- 
stitute the Foundation—appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate— 
should provide assurance that the Founda- 
tion would take adequate precautions with 
respect to research supported by it and re- 
lated to the national defense, if there be any. 
Furthermore, it is noted that all employees 
of the Foundation must be fully investigated 
and cleared before being given access to any 
classified information. 

“I understand that subsection (a) of the 
proposed security previsions has been ap- 
proved by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
It appears that the principles involved in 
the proposed provisions and the provisions 
themselves will be satisfactory, particularly 
in view of the assurance above-mentioned 
that the Department of Defense would es- 
tablish requirements covering the security of 
all research work supported with its funds. 
This letter has been coordinated among the 
departments and agencies of the Department 
of Defense in accordance with procedures 
established by the Secretary of Defense. 
Shortness of time, however, has prevented 
submission of it to the Bureau of the Budget 
for clearance.” 

It has already been pointed out in the ex- 
planation of subsection (a) that full inves- 
tigation by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion will be required, under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, before individuals are 
permitted to have access to restricted data 
as defined in that act. 

Subsection (c) provides that no employee 
of the Foundation shall be permitted to 
have access to information or property with 
respect to which access restrictions are es- 
tablished under subsection (b) (1) or (2), 
with respect to research related to the na- 
tional defense, until the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation shall have made an inves- 
tigation into the character, associations, and 
loyalty of such individual and shall have 
reported its findings to the Foundation, and 
the Foundation shall have determined that 
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permitting such individual to have access to 
such information or property will not en- 
danger the common defense and security. 
The investigation thus required is the same 
as that required under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. Since the members of the 
Board and the Director will not be employees 
of the Foundation, but officers appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, subsection (c) will 
not apply to them. 

Under subsection (b) the security safe- 
guards to be established by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Foundation in connection 
with research activities of the Foundation 
related to the national defense may provide 
for such investigations of scholarship and 
fellowship holders, employees of contractors, 
and others, as may be deemed necessary. 

In order that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and any other appropriate agency of the 
Government will have authority to make the 
investigations provided for pursuant to sub- 
section (b), a paragraph (3) has been in- 

* cluded specifically authorizing any agency 
of the Government exercising investigatory 
functions to make such investigations and 
reports as may be requested by the Founda- 
tion. Nothing in section 15 of the confer- 
ence substitute is intended in any way to 
alter the present authority of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in matters dealing 
with internal security. 

The provisions of subsection (b) are con- 
sistent with the method of imposing and 
enforcing security safeguards which is pres- 
ently in effect with respect to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In the case of that De- 
partment, it is left to its judgment to de- 
termine the instances in which to require 
investigations of individuals before they are 
Termitted to have access to classified matters 
and, depending on the degree of secrecy in- 
volved, the nature and extent of the investi- 
gation to be made of particular individuals, 

As indicated in the letter from the Chair- 
man of the Research and Development Board, 
the Foundation’s activities will be almost 
exclusively in basic research. Basic research 
generally does not involve security problems. 
It is confidently anticipated that only a very 
small part of its activities will be concerned 
with research on matters related to restricted 
data in the field of nuclear energy or re- 
lated to the national defense—the two fields 
in which problems of security may be in- 
volved. It is the considered judgment of the 
committee of conference that to the very 
limited extent that activities of the Founda- 
tion will involve security problems, section 
15 of the conference substitute provides a 
sound and satisfactory method of dealing 
with those problems. 

It is unnecessary to include in this legis- 
lation special penal provisions with respect 
to violations of the security requirements 
and safeguards which will be in effect, there- 
under. As already pointed out, the penalties 
provided by the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
(in sec. 10 thereof) will apply with respect 
to any activity involving restricted data in 
the field of research related to nuclear 
energy. These penalties are wholly ade- 
quate. In the field of research related to 
the national defense, the same penalties 
which now apply to security matters con- 
cerning the Department of Defense will be 
applicable. These penalties are contained 
in title 18 of the United States Code, prin- 
elpally in chapter 37 thereof. Sections 793 
and 794 of that chapter are as follows: 


“$793. Gathering, transmitting, or losing 
defense information, 


“whoever, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation respecting the national defense 
with intent or reason to believe that the in- 
formation is to be used to the injury of the 
United States, or to the advantage of any 
foreign nation, goes upon, enters, flies over, 
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or otherwise obtains information concerning 
any vessel, aircraft, work of defense, navy 
yard, naval station, submarine base, fueling 
station, fort, battery, torpedo station, dock- 
yard, canal, railroad, arsenal, camp, factory, 
mine, telegraph, telephone, wireless, or sig- 
nal station, building, office, or other place 
connected with the national defense, owned 
or constructed, or in progress of construction 
by the United States or under the control of 
the United States, or of any of its officers, 
departments or agencies, or within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States, or 
any place in which any vesesl, aircraft, arms, 
munitions, or other materials or instruments 
for use in time of war are being made, pre- 
pared, repaired, or stored, under any contract 
or agreement with the United States, or any 
department or agency thereof, or with any 
person on behalf of the United States, or 
otherwise on behalf of the United States, or 
any other prohibited place so designated by 
the President by proclamation in time of war 
or in case of national emergency in which 
anything for the use of the Army or Navy is 
being prepared or constructed or stored, in- 
formation as to which the President has de- 
termined would be prejudicial to the national 
defense; or 

“Whoever, for the purpose aforesaid, and 
with like intent or reason to believe, copies, 
takes, makes, or obtains, or attempts to copy, 
take, make, or obtain, any sketch, photo- 
graph, photographic negative, blueprint, 
plan, map, model, instrument, appliance, 
document, writing, or note of anything con- 
nected with the national defense; or 

“Whoever, for the purpose aforesaid, re- 
ceives or obtains or agrees or attempts to re- 
ceive or obtain from any person, or from any 
source whatever, any document, writing, code 
book, signal book, sketch, photograph, pho- 
tographic negative, blueprint, plan, map, 
model, instrument, appliance, or note, of any- 
thing connected with the national defense, 
knowing or having reason to believe, at the 
time he receives or obtains, or agrees or at- 
tempts to receive or obtain it, that it has been 
or will be obtained, taken, made or 
of by any person contrary to the provisions 
of this chapter; or 

“Whoever, lawfully or unlawfully having 
possession of, access to, control over, or being 
intrusted with any document, writing, code 
book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photo- 
graphic negative, blueprint, plan, map, mod- 
el, instrument, appliance, or note relating to 
the national defense, willfully communicates 
or transmits or attempts to communicate or 
transmit the same to any person not en- 
titled to receive it, or willfully retains the 
same and fails to deliver it on demand to the 
Officer or employee of the United States en- 
titled to receive it; or 

“Whoever, being intrusted with or having 
lawful possession or control of any docu- 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, 
photograph, photographic negative, blue- 
print, plan, map, model, note, or information, 
relating to the national defense, through 
gross negligence permits the same to be re- 
moved from its proper place of custody or 
delivered to anyone in violation of his trust, 
or to be lost, stolen, abstracted, or destroyed— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both, 


“$794. Gathering or delivering defense in- 
formation to aid foreign government. 

“(a) Whoever, with intent or reason to be- 
lieve that it is to be used to the injury of 
the United States or to the advantage of a 
foreign nation, communicates, delivers, or 
transmits, or attempts to communicate, de- 
liver, or transmit, to any foreign govern- 
ment, or to any faction or party or military 
or naval force within a foreign country, 
whether recognized or unrecognized by the 
United States, or to any representative, offi- 
cer, agent, employee, subject, or citizen 
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thereof, either directly or indirectly, any 
document, writing, code book, signal book, 
sketch, photograph, photographic negative, 
blueprint, plan, map, model, note, instru- 
ment, appliance, or information relating to 
the national defense, shall be imprisoned 
not more than twenty years. 

“(b) Whoever violates subsection (a) in 
time of war shall be punished by death or 
by imprisonment for not more than thirty 
years. 

(e) Whoever, in time of war, with intent 
that the same shall be communicated to the 
enemy, collects, records, publishes, or com- 
municates, or attempts to elicit any infor- 
mation with respect to the movement, num- 
bers, description, condition, or disposition 
of any of the armed forces, ships, aircraft, 
or war materials of the United States, or 
with respect to the plans or conduct, or sup- 
posed plans or conduct of any naval or mili- 
tary operations, or with respect to any works 
or measures undertaken for or connected 
with, or intended for the fortification or de- 
fense of any place, or any other information 
relating to the public defense, which might 
be useful to the enemy, shall be punished by 
death or by imprisonment for not more than 
thirty years. 

„d) If two or more persons conspire to 
violate this section, and one or more of such 
persons do any act to effect the object of the 
conspiracy, each of the parties to such con- 
spiracy shall be subject to the punishment 
provided for the offense which is the object 


of such conspiracy.” 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF OTHER GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


Section 14 of the Senate bill contained the 
following subsection not contained in the 
House amendment: 

“(h) The activities of the Foundation 
shall be construed as supplementing and 
not superseding, curtailing, or limiting any 
of the functions or activities of other Gov- 
ernment agencies authorized to engage in 
scientific research or development.” 

This provision has not been included in 
the conference substitute. No such provi- 
sion seems needed to insure continuance of 
research which is or may be carried on by 
other Government agencies under specific 
statutory authority and the provision 
seemed so broad and inflexible in its terms 
that its inclusion might unduly interfere 
with the administrative coordination 
through the National Science Foundation 
of activities in the basic sciences being car- 
ried on by various Government agencies. 

Moreover, debate in the House over the 
striking out of a similar provision in the 
House bill as introduced made it clear that 
omission of the provision in no way implies 
that the Foundation is authorized to take 
over the research functions which have been 
granted other agencies by law or that the ex- 
ercise of those functions is to be curtailed. 
It was made especially clear in the debate 
that its omission would not result in any 
limitation or curtailment of the programs of 
research in the fields of medicine and related 
activities being carried on by the National 
Institutes of Health or other units of the 
United States Public Health Service. After 
discussion of the nature of the research being 
carried on by the Institutes or supported by 
them, the committee of conference agreed 
with this interpretation. 


TRANSFER OF NATIONAL ROSTER OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 

Section 14 (i) of the conference substitute 
relates to the transfer to the Foundation of 
the National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, which is now in the United 
States Employment Service. The provision 
is the same as in the House amendment, ex- 
cept that the President, rather than the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, will have 
the authority to determine the records and 
property to be transferred with the roster and 
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the time when the transfer shall take effect, 
This modification has been taken from the 
corresponding provision in the Senate bill. 
J. Percy Priest, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Gro. Howarp WILSON, 
CARL HINSHAW, 
JOSEPH P. O'HARA, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as one 
of the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate on this bill, I simply wish to say 
that I feel the proposed legislation is 
now in a satisfactory condition, and that 
the establishment of the National 
Science Foundation represents a great 
and a constructive step forward. I very 
much hope that the conference report 
will be agreed to by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pend- 
ing question is the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri IMr. 
Kem. ] 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish to speak briefly in favor of an 
adequate authorization for the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and 
at more length in favor of the amend- 
ment which has been proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
and myself, calling for a bipartisan 
study of technical assistance and pri- 
vate investment overseas. 

Three years ago, on June 5, 1347, 
former Secretary of State Marshall 
spoke at a Harvard commencement. 
This was the origin of the so-called 
Marshall plan. In outlining what is 
now the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, he stated: 

I need not tell you gentlemen that the 
world situation is very serious. 


He concluded his remarks by saying: 

An essential part of any successful action 
on the part of the United States is an un- 
derstanding on the part of the people of 
America of the character of the problem and 
remedies to be applied. Political prefer- 
ence and prejudice should have no part. 
With foresight and a willingness on the part 
of our people to face up to the vast re- 
sponsibility which history has clearly placed 
upon our country, the difficulties I have out- 
lined can and will be overcome. 


The plan General Marshall outlined 
at that time has twice been authorized 
by Congress and funds have been ap- 
propriated to carry it out. It has been 
well administered by businessmen—Paul 
Hoffman and his assistants. 

We now have before us a bill which 
includes a third authorization. I in- 
tend to vote for an adequate authoriza- 
tion, as I have for the two previous ones. 

I do so because I believe that the ECA 
expenditures are in the best interests of 
our own security and of world peace. 
But these expenditures are in the best 
interests of our own security only if we 
make it clear that ECA, in its original 
concept, will be completed in 1952. 
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Nothing in the history of mankind has 
been more important than is peace to the 
present generation. Peace—and the 
security that goes with peace—means 
more to more people now than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world. Of 
course there are great differences of 
opinion as to the best way to gain peace, 
but we all agree upon the final objec- 
tive—peace with security. 

Today the world is still in a turbulent 
condition. The uncertainties we face 
from day to day are brought home to us 
by new incidents. Only last week 10 
of our citizens in an unarmed plane were 
shot down and killed or drowned. More 
incidents are bound to come. We can 
expect them. Apparently Soviet Russia 
does not begin to understand the moral 
fiber of the American people. The more 
incidents, the tougher we are going to 
get, and the more we will understand 
how to deal with a ruthless opponent. 
This does not mean war, but it does mean 
that we cannot predict just what is in 
store for us in the years ahead. I opti- 
mistically and sincerely believe we are 
gaining in our over-all effort to bring 
about greater security and peace, but we 
cannot for one moment relax that effort. 
Certainly, an adequate authorization and 
appropriation for ECA in the fiscal year 
1951 is one more such necessary effort 
on our part. 

We are all familiar to a greater or less 
degree with the problems represented by 
the ECA. We have become so by listen- 
ing to the debates on the floor and in 
committee over the past 2 years. So, I 
should like for a few moments to discuss 
briefly one subject which is not strictly 
a part of the responsibility of the ECA, 
but which has become a part of the pend- 
ing bill by reason of the action of the 
House in joining to the ECA authoriza- 
tion for 1951 a new title: Title III An 
Act for International Development.” 
This title seeks to create in other coun- 
tries an atmosphere or climate favorable 
to private investment and provides for 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The provisions of 
the Senate bill are not those contained 
in the House bill. The Senate bill is not 
centered around the idea of encourage- 
ment of foreign investments. It is con- 
fined to purely technical and other as- 
sistance. I wanted to bring that to the 
Senator’s attention. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I may say to the 
Senator from Texas I realize that, and I 
shall discuss it more fully as I proceed. 
I realize the distinction. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wanted the Sen- 
ator to bear that in mind. The Senate 
committee dia not feel that this was a 
program to export our funds to foreign 
countries for foreign inyestment. I know 
there is much support for the idea in 
this country, but we were confining it 
purely to technical and other assistance. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I thank the 
Senator. 
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The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in reporting the ECA authoriza- 
tion, omitted title III of the House bill, 
but the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
CoNnNALLY] has filed on behalf of the 
committee an amendment creating a 
new title, title V, which covers in part 
title III of the House bill. It provides 
for technical assistance, but does nothing 
toward creating a favorable atmosphere 
for private investment. 

The House authorized $25,000,000 for 
its title III. The Connally amendment 
authorizes an appropriation of $45,000,- 
000 for his title V, $20,000,000 more than 
the House authorized for the same gen- 
eral purposes: namely, the providing of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. But, the provision for technical 
assistance is only a part of the problem 
asIseeit. The other part is the respon- 
Sibility of our Government to create an 
atmosphere which will encourage private 
investment in other areas of the worid, 
such an atmosphere as may also result in 
furnishing the technical assistance which 
under the Connally amendment Govern- 
ment alone must provide. 

Mr. President, I favor title III of the 
House bill. I had hoped that the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee might 
see fit to recommend it in its entirety, 
but in their wisdom they have not, They 
have merely seen fit to recommend the 
technical assistance part without the in- 
vestment “atmosphere” part. As a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, I 
have recently heard a great deal about 
technical assistance and am beginning to 
learn of its many ramifications that al- 
ready exist within our governmental de- 
partments. At first I thought that I 
would offer title III of the House bill as 
an amendment to this bill, but after 
careful consideration. I decided that it 
could not be adopted, and therefore I 
thought of ways and means to which the 
Senate might agree and which, in the 
long run, would preserve a program sim- 
ilar to that contemplated in the Presi- 
dent’s point 4 program and implemented 
by title III of the House bill. 

I believe that the amendment filed 
by the Senator from Colorado for a bi- 
partisan study is a proper approach. 
This amendment, if adopted, as I hope it 
will be, will solidify in its report the 
thinking of various groups of people. 
It will point up to the Congress where we 
are headed and point it up to the Amer- 
ican people in more concrete terms than 
it has been possible to do to date because 
of the newness of the whole proposal 
and the total problem. 

While I realize there has been broad 
discussion of point 4 and that in its 
objectives it is backed by a great many 
organizations and people, I do not be- 
lieve the average individual has had an 
opportunity to think through this ques- 
tion and where it may lead us in all of 
its various ramifications. It is the duty 
of the Congress to appropriate, and I 
feel that the Congress wants to under- 
stand what the program is, and where 
it will head before too large appropria- 
tions are made. 

On September 15, 1949, I introduced 
Senate bill 2561, entitled, “A Bill To 
Establish a Program of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Development.” This was exactly 
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the same bill as was introduced in the 
House by Representative Herter of 
Massachusetts. On January 24, 1950, 
Representative Herter introduced in the 
House an improved version, and I intro- 
duced in the Senate the same version, 
which is now Senate bill 2197. The bill 
introduced by Mr. Herter became the 
basis of title III of House bill 7797, a 
bill to provide foreign economic assist- 
ance, which was passed by the House. 
Now, in the interest of seeing the over- 
all problem in point 4 get off to a proper 
start, and to see that its potentialities 
are properly recognized and developed, 
with emphasis on private investment, I 
have joined with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] in filing an amend- 
ment to Senate bill 3304, which is now 
pending. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it the major pur- 
pose of the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Senator from Colorado to en- 
courage foreign investments? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot speak 
for the Senator from Colorado on that 
point. I speak for myself alone. I lis- 
tened very intently to the President’s ex- 
planation of point 4. I believe we 
should, to the best of our ability, provide 
an atmosphere to encourage American 
businessmen to take an interest in other 
countries, to help develop those countries 
in the way we have always gone ahead 
in this country and in our undertakings 
throughout the world, from the early 
clipper-ship days on. I would say to the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee that there are 
many problems involved which I shall 
discuss at length. I believe in the pur- 
pose, in the ideal, and in the principle in- 
volved in creating an atmosphere for pri- 
vate citizens to invest their money 


abroad. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the creation of 
this atmosphere to be followed later on 
by Government guaranties? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Not in every in- 
stance, by any means. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But 
instances? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That would de- 
pend on the discretion of the Export- 
Import Bank as it is now constituted. It 
would depend on the purposes for which 
the Export-Import Bank guaranteed in- 
vestments. As I understand, the provi- 
sion in the bill which is now before the 
Senate and in the bill agreed to by the 
House committee is for expropriation and 
for currency purposes alone. It does 
not guarantee profits, and I think it 
should not guarantee profits, 

The amendment to which I have re- 
ferred calls for a study by a bipartisan 
commission set up on the same basis as 
the Hoover Commission, except that it 
is proposed to have 24 members instead 
of 12 members. The purpose is to study 
the whole program of international de- 
velopment and technical assistance, with, 
as I say, emphasis on private invest- 


in some 
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ment, with a directive to report within 60 
days after Congress meets in 1951. 

I have joined in this amendment be- 
cause I believe there are many problems 
connected with these undertakings which 
have not been sufficiently clearly brought 
before the Congress and certainly not 
clearly understood by it. I have joined 
in the amendment because I believe Con- 
gress should include in its authorization 
the creation by our Government of the 
necessary atmosphere or climate to en- 
courage private investment in the under- 
developed and other areas of the world. 
The House version provides for this, but 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] does not. 

Mr. President, I should like to insert 
as a part of my remarks at this point, and 
I ask unanimous consent to do so, ex- 
cerpts from Secretary Acheson’s testi- 
mony before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The Secretary said in his state- 
ment, in part: 

Its purpose is to encourage the exchange 
of technical skills and promote the flow of 
private-investment capital where these skills 
and capital can help to raise standards of 
living, create new wealth, increase produc- 
tivity, and expand purchasing power. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BILL ESTABLISHES NEw NATIONAL POLICY 

The bill now before you establishes ẹco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped areas 
for the first time as a national policy. Its 
purpose is to encourage the exchange of 
technical skills and promote the flow of pri- 
vate-investment capital where these skills 
and capital can help to raise standards of 
living, create new wealth, increase produc- 
tivity, and expand purchasing power. There 
are other conditions. American aid will be 
furnished only where it contributes to the 
development of a balanced economy. It may 
go only where it is actually needed, and 
where the country receiving it cannot pro- 
vide skills and capital for itself. 


CAPITAL TO COME FROM UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Most of the capital needed for economic 
development must come from the under- 
developed areas themselves. However, for- 
eign capital will be needed from three main 
sources: from private investors, from the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and from the Export-Import 
Bank. The latter two should supplement, 
not compete with, private capital. They 
should finance projects, such as transporta- 
tion and irrigation, which are foundations 
for economic development and which are not 
ordinarily attractive to private investment. 
We put primary emphasis, however, on the 
need for stimulating an expansion of private 
investment not only to provide capital but 
also to provide the technical and managerial 
skills that come with capital. On the sub- 
ject of capital investment, the bill makes 
some important findings. It recognizes that, 
if investment is to do its job, the people of 


those underdeveloped areas must have con- 


fidence that foreign investors will not squan- 
der their natural resources, will pay taxes, 
will obey the local laws, and will provide 
decent wages and working conditions. 

At the same time, it recognizes the fact 
that investors must have confidence that 
their property will not be confiscated without 
fair compensation; that they can take their 
legitimate profits and their capital out of the 
country, and that they can have reasonable 
freedom to manage their own business, sub- 
ject to local laws that apply to everybody 
equally. 
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We have examples of these treaties, Sena- 
tor, which are now before your committee. 
One of them is a treaty which we have re- 
cently negotiated with Uruguay, which is 
now before the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate. A treaty in a somewhat simi- 
lar vein is the treaty with Italy, which you 
have before you, and we are negotiating with 
a number of other countries to provide these 
treaties which do guarantee protection along 
the lines which I have indicated for invest- 
ment capital, for the right to do business, 
for the right to have managerial personnel 
come to the country and operate the busi- 
ness, equality of application of local laws 
such as taxes, et cetera, et cetera. Some of 
these treaties have been negotiated. Some 
are before your committee; others are being 
negotiated. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of Mr. Thorp, along the same line, 
be printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Possmurrr oF Us Na SMITH-MUNDT ACT 

I think that a considerable part of this 
program could be done under the authority 
of that act. There are some elements, such 
as cooperation with the United Nations, for 
example, which were not envisaged at the 
time that that act was passed. I think the 
other element is that the general framework 
of that act is not focused on economic devel- 
opment. While that certainly is an element 
in the total picture, the diffusion of effort in 
covering all cultural informational relations 
in many areas makes it harder to focus on 
economic development, and therefore it 
seemed better to have a bill which was spe- 
cifically directed to the economic develop- 
ment program. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor the colloquy between the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], appearing at page 39 of the 
hearings. 

There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Senator SmirH of New Jersey. I raised the 
question of the Secretary of State whether 
it (the technical assistance program) could 
not be incorporated in our existing legisla- 
tion. I am still troubled by having a new 
over-all approach to this, because I think 
we have to feel our way. I think if we try 
to cover the whole scope of it in this thing 
now, and especially if we try to add it on 
to the ECA bill, we are going to have real 
resistance. 

The CHARMAN. I think you are right, and 
I thought that we were just simply going 
to utilize the ECA bill for this year and ap- 
propriate money for this year, and let this 
thing come up on an independent basis. 

Senator SMITH of New Jersey. I would 
rather see it as separate legislation. I think 
it is a very worthy project, but it needs a 
lot of study. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; because this ECA is 
just an annual appropriation, and if we are 
going to bring this in and tie on to it a lot 
of permanent legislation we are going to be 
in difficulties. I think we ought to handle 
this on the basis of this year in the ECA bill 
and then take it up as an independent meas- 
ure. That is the way I feel about it. How- 
ever, I will be governed by the committee’s 
action, of course. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cite the col- 
loquy and statements, Mr. President, to 
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show that the committee itself believed 
that study and careful consideration 
should be given to the subject. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, is 
the Senator yielding for a question at this 
time? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I merely wish to 
ask the Senator if he does not think that 
in the past some of the projects in con- 
nection with our foreign policy have been 
failures, or partial failures, because we 
had not given them sufficient study as 
independent projects? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator feel that here we have a project 
which is very important not only to 
America, but to the world, and which 
needs special attention as an independ- 
ent project, so that we may ascertain 
what the roadblocks or pitfalls may be, 
in order that we may do a good job and 
do it through the independent, free 
enterprise system, rather than have the 
Government start in now on a temporary 
program and be unable, perhaps, to vary 
it in the future? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator. I think we ought to get the 
point of view of the private interests who 
are now interested in foreign countries, 
as well as of the private interests in the 
United States who perhaps would have 
to compete with the businesses abroad, 
and who may have a completely different 
point of view. We want to get all points 
of view. We want to get the point of 
view of the Government. AsIsay a little 
later in my address, if some cash appro- 
priations are to be made we can consider 
it as a separate proposal, and not ascribe 
to it the purpose which the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee ascribed to it 
when they said that its purpose is to help 
and encourage foreign trade. Those are 
not the exact words of the committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As the Senator has 
indicated, does not the danger exist that 
if we are not careful in laying out the 
road, ever on a temporary basis, we may 
not be able to vary that course in the 
future? In other words, there should be 
a complete study of the project. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We may get 
ourselves into a position of giving false 
ideas to other countries as to what we 
intend to do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what I 
mean, that it would be expected we would 
follow it out along the same road as that 
set forth in the bill. $ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am eager to hear 
the remainder of the distinguished Sen- 
ator’s address on the subject, because I 
am greatly interested in the program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. I know he is in- 
terested. Later in my address I shall cite 
some of the work he has done in connec- 
tion with it. 

Mr. President, this country has 
reached its maturity and its strength 
through the initiative, the imagination 
and the willingness of private persons to 
risk their ravings and even their lives in 
new undertakings. If the underde- 
veloped areas of the world are to become 
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greater markets for our products and for 
the industry of our workers, more must 
be done than simply to help improve 
their health, or to give them more educa- 
tion, or to encourage know-how in agri- 
culture and industry. These aids, it is 
true, will provide a first step by creating 
better conditions in these areas, by creat- 
ing a better understanding of our coun- 
try and of theirs, but they are only a first 
step. There is much more to be doze. 
We must encourage our private citizens 
to undertake activities abroad and pro- 
vide an outlet for greater investment by 
them in other parts of the world. Our 
taxpayers cannot continue indefinitely 
to carry the entire burden. 

I listened intently to President Tru- 
man in his inaugural address describe 
his so-called point 4 program, and I came 
away with the feeling that this program 
had great possibilities Een properly im- 
plemented, but that the implementation 
must be carefully worked out and cover 
a really adequate program. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. Fresident, will the 
Senator yield fo: a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The point 4 program will 
go beyond the countries that are now a 
part of the ECA program, will it not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. In the event the point 4 
program were incorporated into the ECA 
plan, we would go beyond the countries 
with which we are now engaged in the 
European recovery plan? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] were adopted, it 
would apply to countries which are not 
now included in ECA. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator agree 
that point 4 is not a necessity insofar as 
the countries which are now under and 
in the ECA program are concerned? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That statement 
is a little too inclusive. Korea is in- 
cluded in the ECA bill. It includes 
Korea and some other parts of the world. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Palestine. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; Palestine, 
and some other parts of the world which 
were not in the original ECA bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. China. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Also China. 

Mr. THYE. ECA administrators may 
proceed in any manner they desire to 
assist, whether in the field of agricul- 
ture or industry, or in the monetary field. 
In other words, ECA is not in any sense 
restricted as to the manner in which it 
may assist in European recovery. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is the way 
I understand it. I understand they 
have very broad discretionary powers. 

Mr. THYE. I have found them en- 


gaged in introducing the use of hybrid - 


plants and seeds to advance and promote 
greater production of agriculture, and I 
have found them engaged in consoli- 
dating parcels of land into one unit in 
order to bring about a more efficient pro- 
gram of operating the farm unit. 
Therefore it was my observation and 
understanding that ECA could enter any 
field they desired in order to bring about 
a speedy recovery in the European coun- 
tries where ECA is now in operation. So, 
point 4 would not mean anything so far 
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as advancing recovery of the countries 
now under the ECA program are con- 
cerned. It would be only in the areas 
where ECA does not reach at the present 
time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
the Senator that I do not think that is 
quite correct. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] would provide additional funds, 
presumably to go into ECA areas and 
into areas all over the world which are 
not now included. As I conceive it, 
point 4, with private investment, might 
include European countries, because they 
create the atmosphere, as well as any 
other place. 

Mr. THYE. ECA is creating an atmos- 
phere which has encouraged private capi- 
tal’s adventure. ECA has given hope and 
courage to the foreigner to invest his 
money, as well as to the American in- 
vestor. My observation last fall was that 
ECA was not only bringing about a re- 
covery by the use of the American dol- 
lars, but that it was giving hope and 
courage to the people, not only indus- 
trially but politically. It has encouraged 
them to enter into political campaigns 
in order to elect sounder types of govern- 
ment. 

So, from the standpoint of point 4 as 
the President outlined it before the joint 
session of Congress, I could see that ECA 
was doing much of what was set forth 
in the Presidential message on point 4. 
But that is only in the countries that come 
under the European recovery program. 
From the standpoint of point 4 in other 
countries, where ECA does not reach, be- 
cause we are not operating in those coun- 
tries, I could see an opportunity for an 
administrative function under the pro- 
posed plan of point 4. 

However, as I have followed the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
in his statement, I believe he is entirely 
correct when he says that we might find 
ourselves out in a millstream without any 
way of getting back to shore. Evidently 
the Senator proposes a plan of study and 
research on how we may get back to shore 
after we get out into the millstream. I 
think the Senator is entirely sound in his 
approach to the question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kr- 
FAUVER in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is it not correct that 
the ECA is a temporary program, in- 
tended to expire 2 years from now? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Point 4 necessarily 
would be a permanent program, perhaps 
running over generations, involving bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Of private in- 
vestment, and some Government funds, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator may con- 
sider it either way he wishes, but in either 
event, whether by private investment or 
by Government investment, or by both, 
by its very nature it is a permanent pro- 
gram. So is not a basic defect.of the 
Connally amendment the fact that it in- 
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jects into a dying temporary plan a long- 
range program plan, with implications 
possibly as great as the plan which is now 
on its way out? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree. We 
now provide technical assistance in the 
pan-American countries through the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs and 
by other activities. We now provide for 
all the ECA countries through ECA. We 
have 47 different international tie-ups 
which I shall set forth a little later. The 
Connally amendment would permit in 
any section of the world the same work 
that is being done in South America and 
the ECA countries. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is it not correct that 
the program covered by the Connally 
amendment is the entry program into 
point 4? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is the entry 
to point 4 so far as the Government is 
concerned. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is what I am 
talking about. Therefore, it is the entry 
program into a permanent program, in- 
jected into the middle of a program 
which is temporary and which will 
expire in a couple of years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 
The chairman of the committee said that 
himself in the colloquy in the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. LODGE. First of all, I express 
my regret that because of my attendance 
on the meeting of the Subcommittee on 
Disloyalty. Charges I have not been able 
to be on the floor in connection with the 
proposal now under consideration, which 
interests me very much. 

I should like to say further, so far as 
the comment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] is concerned, that 
he is entirely right that this is not an 
ideal place to put such legislation, and 
I made the same comment when the 
matter was before us in the committee, 
and was given the classic answer which 
we so often receive, that this is the way 
the House wants us to do it because in 
the House they must take up one big 
bill and cannot take up separate small 
bills. Whether that is accurate or not, 
or desirable or not, if accurate, I cannot 
say, but I think it is not ideal to tie a 
long-range program into a short-range 
program. 

So far as my colleague is concerned, 
he and Representative HERTER, of Massa- 
chusetts, have made a very profound 
study of this whole matter, and I think 
have done valuable pioneer work in con- 
nection with it. The proposed legisla- 
tion as it came over from the House not 
only covered the question of technical 
assistance, which we now have before us, 
but also contained language which was 
agreed upon after long conferences be- 
tween representatives of the State De- 
partment and representatives of Ameri- 
ean industry, which, without under- 
writing anything or guaranteeing any- 
thing or pledging anything, would never- 
theless have tended to create an atmos- 
phere abroad that was favorable and en- 
couraging to private investment. 
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Of course, for most of the undeveloped 
countries, that is by far the best hope. 
The work which a foundation, like the 
Rockefeller Foundation, does is very 
good and is to be commended, the work 
of Government agencies is very good, 
and is also to be commended; but, by and 
large, the best hope of those undeveloped 
countries is the work of private enter- 
prise. 

This language which my colleague had 
a great part in developing, and which 
Representative HE”TER defended in the 
House, came over to us in the House bill, 
and very much to lay regret, was taken 
out of the bill in committee. I argued 
as best I could in the committee, but for 
reasons which did not seem te me good 
then, and do not seem to me good now, 
it was taken out. 

I believe what is left is all right. I do 
not share the fears entertained by the 
Senator from Colorado that the provi- 
sions for technical assistance are dan- 
gerous, but I believe it would have been 
very much better if we had stayed with 
the over-all, well-balanced contempla- 
tion which my colleague advocates, and 
of which he is such a distinguished 
sponsor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
yield again? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank my col- 
league for his contribution. I yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My present purpose 
is not to attack the technical assistance, 
My present purpose is merely to say that 
this is the indirect entry to a long-range 
program, and that it requires prelim- 
inary study, rather than the hasty con- 
sideration which has been given to it. 

Since the distinguished junior Senator 
from Massachusetts was good enough to 
state his own position in the hearing, I 
would remind him that the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witty], voiced similar alarm over the 
inappropriateness of putting this matter 
into the ECA legislation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
shall now proceed with my prepared re- 
marks. 

The amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Texas and offered by him with, 
I understand, the unanimous support of 
his committee, does not, in my opinion, 
adequately implement the President’s 
program. It covers only part of the 
ground. I believe, therefore, that the 
time has come to have a thorough study 
of this whole subject made by a biparti- 
san commission composed of members 
of the executive department, Members 
of Congress, and citizens from private 
life, over the period of the next 8 months 
so that the Congress and the public may 
have a factual report at hand to help 
them with their studies, with their delib- 
erations, and with their actions. 

I quote from the first paragraph of the 
proposed amendment: 

There are presently before Congress prob- 
lems for stimulating an atmosphere for cap- 
ital investment in and providing technical 
assistance for underdeveloped areas of the 
world such as Africa, the Near and Far East, 
and Central and South America, 
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And again, section 9-B of the amend- 
ment states: 

Within 60 days after the Eighty-second 
Congress is convened and organized, the 
Commission shall make a report of its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Congress 
with attention to the relationship between 
the Commission's recommendations and the 
peace, security, and solvency of the United 
States. 


Spread out through our various depart- 
ments of Government, but concentrated 
to a large extent in the Department of 
State, are a greater number of activities 
in this field of technical assistance than 
most of us have any idea exist. In ad- 
dition, there are spread through the 
United Nations and its various commis- 
sions more of these undertakings to which 
we contribute in great part. 

Let me quote from a recent pamphlet 
issued by the Public Affairs Institute 
called Ground Work for Action—Bold 
New Program, Series No. 3, page 14: 

To implement the President’s point-4 pro- 
posal of January 1949, a program was pre- 
pared and submitted o Congress. This 
would provide for furnishing assistance to 
underdeveloped areas both through multi- 
lateral programs such as the United Nations 
program, and bilateral programs conducted 
in accordance with arrangements made di- 
rectly with foreign governments. The pro- 
gram as submitted covered technical assist- 
ance and proposals for fostering foreign in- 
vestment by United States capital. The pro- 
posals for technical-assistance programs were 
based largely on the assumption of expand- 
ing existing United States bilateral programs 
and increased participation in the expanded 
program of the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies. 


Please note the statement that both 
the bilateral and multilateral programs 
were expanding. 

As a member of the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee on the 
State Department, let me call the Sen- 
ate’s attention to requests for contri- 
butions to the following international 
organizations: 


World Health Organization 81, 920, 000 
SCC 2, 814, 381 
International Labor Organiza- 
go Cee SR OLE SEE ee 1, 091, 739 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
T... 1, 250, 000 


They total $7,076,120. 

In addition to these requests for con- 
tributions, there are requests for funds 
for American missions to these and other 
international organizations with salaries 
and expenses of approximately $1,500,000. 
In addition, there are employees in the 
State Department whose job it is to cor- 
relate the work of these missions and 
of these organizations in the State De- 
partment, as well as in the Department 
of Agriculture and other departments 
of our Government. 

In addition, under the Smith-Mundt 
Act, there is a request of approximately 
$2,925,000. It does not include the es- 
timated amount of foreign credits un- 
der the Fulbright program nor the edu- 
cational activities under the Voice of 
America program. Please note in sub- 
chapter 4 of the Smith-Mundt Act, en- 
titled “Participation by Government 
Agents,” section 1458, a policy governing 
rendition of services, that the Secretary 
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of State shall encourage through any 
appropriate Government agency the per- 
formance of services to foreign govern- 
ments by qualified private American in- 
dividuals and agencies and “shall not en- 
ter into the performance of such services 
to any foreign government where such 
services may be performed adequately by 
qualified private American individuals 
and agencies, and such qualified indi- 
viduals and agencies are available for the 
performance of such services.” 

I mention this to show that the Smith- 
Mundt Act clearly recognizes the need 
for encouragement of private invest- 
ment. The Connally amendment recog- 
nizes the need for participation of pri- 
vate agencies but does not create the 
necessary implementation to attract 
these agencies. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am very much in 
favor of the amendment the Senator 
from Massachusetts is discussing which 
provides for a study to be made of the 
subject of technical assistance, and so 
forth. Should not the study include the 
nature of the government of the country 
to which we propose to supply aid, in or- 
der that we may determine whether the 
aid will stimulate free and individual en- 
terprise rather than to give aid which 
will be under Government control? Is 
it not necessary that the aid we furnish 
shall create a climate favorable to indi- 
vidual enterprise rather than that in 
giving such aid we become a partner 
with a socialistic nation? If we give 
the aid without making a thorough 
study of the purposes for which it is to 
be used is there not danger that what 
our country really will do will be to be- 
come a partner with a foreign govern- 
ment on a socialistic basis? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. What the Sena- 
tor says might very well happen. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Therefore it is. es- 
sential that we make a study not only 
with respect to what we might very well 
do to aid a certain country, but whether 
or not there exists there a climate fa- 
vorable to the aid developing through 
free enterprise? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 
I will say to the Senator from Michigan 
that the more I have studied the ques- 
tion, particularly in connection with this 
amendment, the more I am convinced 
that there should be made a thorough- 
going study as absolutely far removed 
from politics as possible. I believe such 
a study will be of benefit to the Congress. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The report to be 
made next March may be merely a tem- 
porary one, merely a report of progress. 
We should have such a report. That re- 
port, however, may show that it is nec- 
essary that further study be made, and 
the report may furnish the ground work 
for further study. 

Further, there is the Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs, which has been 
engaged over a number of years in very 
successful technical-assistance programs 
covering the fields of education, health, 
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and agriculture in particular. That In- 
stitute is this year requesting a cash ap- 
propriation of $6,500,000 and contract 
authority of $14,000,000, or a total of $20,- 
500,000. . The House Committee on Ap- 
propriations cut the cash appropriation 
by a million dollars and the contract 
authority in half. The House itself 
threw out, on a point of order, the con- 
tract authority, but the amount will un- 
doubtedly be requested of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in due course. 

In addition to the Institute, there are 
other inter-American organizations, for 
eight of which requests for appropria- 
tions amounting to $3,032,919 have been 
made, ; 

I also call attention to the report 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, Report No. 1274, 
filed by the junior Senator from Mary- 
land IMr. O'Conor] on February 14, 
1950. The appendixes to this report 
commencing on page 50 give a list of the 
permanent and emergency international 
organizations in which the United States 
participates, This list totals 47 in num- 
ber. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the list in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being ro objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PERMANENT AND EMERGENCY INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE UNITED 
STATES PARTICIPATES 


I. United Nations and specialized agencies: 
United Nations (including International 
Court of Justice); Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization; International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization; International Labor Organiza- 
tion; International Telecommunication Un- 
ion; United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization; Universal Postal 
Union; World Health Organization; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment; International Monetary Fund; 
International Refugee Organization; + United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

II. Inter-American organizations: Ameri- 
can International Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood, Inter-American Indian 
Institute, Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, Inter-American Radio Of- 
fice, Inter-American Statistical Institute, In- 
ternational Office of Postal Union of Americas 
and Spain, Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History, Pan American Railway 
Congress, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
Pan American Union (including Inter- 
American Defense Board). 

II. Other international organizations: 
Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for 
the Promotion of International Arbitration, 
Cape Spartel and Tangier Lighthouse, Carib- 
bean Commission, Central Bureau of the In- 
ternational Map of the Millionth Scale, In- 
ternational Bureau for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property, International Bureau for 
the Publication of Customs Tariffs, Interna- 
tional Bureau of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, International Council of 


Scientific Unions and Seven Associated 


These organizations are not permanent 
but were created to meet emergency situa- 
tions arising out of World War II. The IRỌ, 
which is scheduled to terminate its opera- 
tions on March 31, 1951, is a 
agency and is therefore included here as 
such. The UNICEF has no termination date 
and is an agency of the United Nations. 
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Unions, International Criminal Police Com- 
mission, International Hydrographic Bureau, 
International Meteorological Organization, 
International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission, International Statistical Bureau at 
The Hague, International Sugar Council, 
Permanent International Association of 
Navigation Congresses, South Pacific Com- 
mission. 5 
TEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
WHICH THE UNITED STATES PARTICIPATES 
Central Rhine Commission, Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency, International Authority 
for the Ruhr, International Cotton Advisory 
Committee, International Seed Testing As- 
sociation, International Tin Study Group, 
International Union of Official Travel Or- 
ganizations, Rubber Study Group. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, I call attention 
to a few organizations. Under the 
United Nations and specialized agencies 
there are the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization; the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization; the International 
Labor Organization; the International 
Telecommunication Union; and many 
others. Under the inter-American or- 
ganizations there are the American In- 
ternational Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood; the Inter-American Indian 
Institute; the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences; the Inter- 
American Radio Office; the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute, and 
others. Under the heading Other in- 
ternational organizations“ there are the 
Bureau of the Inter parliamentary Union 
for the Promotion of International Arbi- 
tration; the Caribbean Commission; the 
International Bureau for the Publication 
of Customs Tariffs, and others. 

Then under the heading of “Tem- 
porary international organizations in 
which the United States participates,” 
there are the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee, the International 
Seed Testing Association, the Interna- 
tional Tin Study Group, and several 
others. 

The junior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] had the foresight last 
August to ask the Director of the Budget 
to secure information for him concern- 
ing United States technical assistance 
and exchange programs for certain other 
foreign expenditures. I call attention 
at this time to the fact that it took the 
Director of the Budget more than 5 
months to gather the material and to 
reply to the Senator from Michigan on 
February 8. This, I think, might well 
be traced to the fact that many different 
agencies of the Federal Government are 
involved in one way or another. I have 
been endeavoring to reconcile the figures 
the Senator from Michigan received and 
which he was good enough a few days 
ago to read into the record of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for State, 
Commerce, and Judiciary with other 
figures which have been furnished me. 
It is extremely difficult. The figures 
which I now quote are figures which 
were prepared by the State Department 
on March 27 and are for the fiscal year 
1951: 

First. Technical assistance in Con- 
nally amendment to S. 3304: $45,000,000. 
This includes $2,900,000 Smith-Mundt 
Act money and a cash appropriation for 
the Institute of American Affairs of 
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$6,590,000 but does not take into account 
contract authority requested in the 
amount of 814,000,000 for the Institute. 

Second. In addition to this, there is 
815,000,000 included in the ECA authori- 
zation for technical assistance and 
$2,779,009 in the Korea authorization. 

Third. Other statutes authorize $501,- 
489, or a total of $63,280,482. 

Fourth. In addition to the total I have 
just given, we pay about $29,000,000 to the 
regular budgets of the international or- 
ganizations, exclusive of contributions to 
IRO. Of this, about $2,000,000 goes for 
technical assistance. 

Fifth. It also costs $1,690,000 to staff 
our missions to international organiza- 
tions. This is not directly for technical 
assistance. There should further be con- 
sidered the amount of money that is paid 
to the various people who supervise all 
of our international organizations in the 
State Department; that is, the people 
who stay in this country and back up the 
overseas force. 

If we add these figures together, we get 
about $65,000,000 for technical assist- 
ance, $27,000,000 to regular budgets of 
international organizations, exclusive of 
technical assistance, and $1,600,000 for 
missions to international organizations, 
or approximately $94,000,000. 

Then, Mr. President, I would call at- 
tention at this point to a memorandum 
from the State Department showing the 
service rendered by the Department of 
Commerce to business. I shall ask unan- 
imous consent that the memorandum be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. I point out that the 
fifth paragraph of the memorandum 
states: 

The estimate of this Department of Com- 
merce service to business program for fiscal 
year 1951 is $398,000. 


So, Mr. President, if that amount is 
appropriated, it will be in addition to the 
totals I have given. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum to which I have just re- 
ferred be printed at this point in the 
REeEcorD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


SERVICE OF COMMERCE DEPARTMENT TO 
BUSINESS 


The service outlined here is to provide de- 
tailed information on investment opportuni- 
ties and business problems in underdevel- 
oped areas to the American business com- 
munity, and to collaborate directly with 
business in stimulating foreign investment 
undertakings. Lack of this information 
constitutes one of the impediments to Amer- 
ican foreign investment. 

This general program is composed of the 
following elements: 

(a) Census of United States private in- 
vestments abroad: This will provide up-to- 
date information on the character of existing 
investment, annual earnings and the man- 
ner of payment. The latest census of Ameri- 
can investment abroad covered holdings as 
of May 31, 1843 but used 1942 and 1943 values. 

(b) Country industrial development: A 
thorough collection and analysis in Wash- 
ington is needed of economic, financial, and 
industrial information on each country, in 
order to provide business with a more com- 
plete background for their investment activi- 
ties. This work will involve interdepart- 
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mental cooperation and some field surveys. 
The Department of Commerce proposes to 
set up an industry advisory committee to 
insure the most practical approach to the 
whole problem of investment in connection 
with country industrial development, and 
will also expand its contacts with all seg- 
ments of business and industry on more 
specialized foreign business problems re- 
lated to underdeveloped areas. 

The estimate of this Department of Com- 
merce service to business program for fiscal 
year 1951 is $398,000. 

Preparation of field data: Not included 
here is a proposal for strengthening the eco- 
nomic staff of the Foreign Service in some 
underdeveloped areas with investment an- 
alysts, in order to provide on a continuing 
basis from the field the additional current 
data and analyses relating to investment op- 
portunities and business problems called for 
under this program of service to business. 
This permanent addition to the reporting 
requirements is presented elsewhere in con- 
nection with other expanded responsibilities 
of the Foreign Service. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
inasmuch as I think it would be of in- 
terest to the Members of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks a memorandum covering techni- 
cal assistance. The memorandum has 
been handed to me by the State Depart- 
ment. It is a three-page memorandum, 
and substantiates the figures I have just 
tried to read under the five points. I 
shall not take the time of the Senate 
to repeat those statements, but I now 
ask to have the memorandum printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

1, Your request is as follows: 

How much “technical assistance” is in- 
cluded in ECA and other agencies excepted 
from section 417 (a) of aid bill (title III, 
H. R. 7797)? 

Should this amount be added to the $45,- 
000,000 in aid or is it part of it? 

2. Technical assistance activities author- 
ized by law and excluded from Aid Act are 
those carried on under: 

(a) Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress, 
“not primarily related to economic develop- 
ment.” 

(b) International Aviation Facilities Act. 

(c) Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 

(d) Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

(e) Korean Aid Act (not a part of ECA esti- 
mates). 

3. Estimated expenditures for fiscal year 
1951 under these statutes are as follows: 


(a) Public Law 402 (not in aid). 6358, 101 
(b) International Aviation Fa- 

cilities Act None 
(e) Philippine Rehabilitation 

— ee ee ee 143, 381 


(d) Foreign Assistance Act of 
1948, as amended__._-... 15, 000, 000 
(e) Korean Aid Act 


ft! ae RE a 18, 280, 482 

4. These amounts are being requested in 
appropriations other than the aid appropri- 
ation. They are not a part of the $45,000,000 
for aid. 

5. The total estimated expenditures for 
all technical assistance activities are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Under aid . $45, 000, 000 
(b) Not under aid 18, 280, 482 


Total ä —— 63, 280, 482 
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6. The total estimated expenditures for 
all technical-assistance activities are shown 
in terms of H. R. 7797, as follows: 

(a) Technical assistance author- 
ization in H. R. 7797. $62, 779, 000 


45, 000, 000 


Aid (title III) 

ECA (included in total 

ECA authorization of 
$2,100,000,000) ...... 15, 000, 000 

Korea (included, in to- 

tal Korea authoriza- 
tion of $100,000,000)_ 2, 779, 000 
9 — 62, 779, 000 

(b) Technical assistance author- 
ized in other statutes 501, 482 
AA ( San, 62, 280, 482 


7. The details on technical assistance ac- 
tivities and expenditures outside aid are as 
follows: 

(a) Educational exchange activities un- 
der Public Law 402 outside the Aid Act: 


The 1951 State Department appropriation 
request includes the following items for 
technical cooperation—advice to foreign 
governments and training of their nation- 
als—in cultural fields: 


Library sciences 
Social anthropology. 
Wildlife resources_..........._...-. 


— eS ERs ee aa 258, 101 


(b) Technical assistance under Interna- 
tional Aviation Facilities Act: 

No funds are being requested for 1951. 

(c) Technical-assistance activities under 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act: 

Most Philippine rehabilitation activities 
are ending in 1950; $3,013,062 was made avail- 
able for fiscal 1950 activities in the following 
fields: 


Public-road maintenance — $16,184 
River and harbor engineering 200 
Public-health facilities 1, 122, 841 
Seamanship gz 246, 201 
Civil aviation 175, 315 
Meteorology 124. 268 
1 976, 385 
Geodetic and hydrographic work. 351, 663 

—ꝛ scene dons 3, 013, 062 


The only item being requested for 1951 is 
for seamanship, a sum of $143,381. : 

(d) ECA technical assistance. In fiscal 
year 1950, ECA set aside $15,000,000 for tech- 
nical-assistance activities. Of this amount, 
$2,589,300 has actually been spent as of De- 
cember 31, 1949. The amount estimated to 
be spent from January 1 to June 30, 1950, 
is $6,250,900, making a total for the year of 
$8,840,200. The remainder—$6,159,800—has 
been transferred to country-aid funds. 

For fiscal year 1951, ECA estimates its 
project needs for technical assistance in the 
amount of $16,259,900. However, since there 
may be lapses in the program and some pro- 
grams that will run over the fiscal-year pe- 
riod, ECA has reduced its request to the 
round figure of $15,000,000. It intends to 
use the full amount in fiscal 1951 if the 
funds are made available. 

The fields of activity represented in the 
ECA technical-assistance program are: 


Industrial productivity $5, 120, 500 


Overseas territorles 2, 495, 700 
Agricultural productivity 2, 344, 000 
iir 1, 447, 300 


Manpower utilization 
Public administration 
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(e) Korean Aid Act: 

Activities under this act are in the same 
fields as point 4, but the funds are part of 
the request of $100,000,000 for Korean aid. 
The amounts requested for 1951 are as fol- 
lows: 


Management and training 81, 650, 000 
Technical training institute in 
San ANENE EE A E E EN 430, 000 
Training Koreans in United 
States „% Ra Se 129, 000 
Special training and assistance 
577567 170, 000 
Training supplies and equipment 400, 000 
8 2, 779, 000 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I cite these figures to give some indica- 
tion of the growing expense to our Gov- 
ernment that is involved in technical as- 
sistance and participation in interna- 
tional organizations. In considering this 
expense I want to make it clear that lam 
not criticizing it nor am I criticizing 
any international organization at the 
present time. By and large, I am for 
international organizations to which we 
now belong, because I believe that when 
they are properly administered they can 
be a tremendous force toward achiev- 
ing a closer understanding among the 
peace-loving nations of the world. It is 
my hope that this understanding will 
help lead us to a true peace among all 
nations. 

With these figures in mind, let me re- 
peat: The House authorization for its 
title III calls for only $25,000,000 for 
technical assistance. The amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoN- 
NALLY] provides for $45,000,000, but the 
true questions are: Where does it lead 
us? How far should we go? What per- 
cent should be private investment? How 
many of the taxpayer’s dollars should 
we send out of the country in order to try 
to realize our objective of developing 
underdeveloped areas in order to give 
our citizens more business and to give us 
greater security and to provide more 
peaceinthe world? Certainly, our objec- 
tive cannot be fully realized merely by 
the spending of dollars. It must be care- 
fully planned on a basis that is recog- 
nized by our citizens and by our Govern- 
ment officials, both in the executive and 
legislative branches, as being in the best 
interests of our country, our security, and 
world peace. 

I have tried in this brief manner to 
give some indication of the scope of our 
technical assistance organizations al- 
ready under way and of the need for a 
careful study before we are committed, 
perhaps too far, along the lines of tech- 
nical assistance before we have consoli- 
dated what we are now doing. Although 
the appropriation now requested is, in 
terms of present-day figures, not very 
substantial, even if it is made what we 
want to know is where we are heading, 
how much the cost is, and how much can 
be done through private agencies if the 
Government is willing to work to create 
a proper atmosphere to encourage these 
private agencies and private investment. 
As I see it, this is a long-term pull, except 
where such assistance may be needed to 
bolster our immediate policy against the 
spread of communism. Certainly I have 
always tried by my votes to stop the 
spread of communism, and I shall con- 
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tinue to do so, and to vote for assistance 
in that connection, be it military, eco- 
nomic or technical assistance. 

To encourage and help private invest- 
ment, we already have in existence the 
International Bank and the Export-Im- 
port Bank. The first-mentioned inter- 
governmental agency has met with gen- 
eral approval. This International Bank 
is designed to encourage and guarantee 
international government loans. It 
may be expected to play a fuller role as 
the years go by; but this institution, like 
the Export-Import Bank, is designed to 
supplement, not to supplant, normal in- 
vestment channels. 

Mr. President, this morning I saw a 
letter, addressed to the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], in which the head of the Export- 
Import Bank stated that that bank had 
$2,000,000,000 in loans in 40 different 
countries. 

One of the difficulties of normal in- 
vestment channels which we must over- 
come is the question of exchange con- 
vertibility. The international monetary 
fund was set up to overcome this diffi- 
culty; but, as all of us well know, in 
many cases it faces almost insoluble diffi- 
culties at the present time. In the end, 
these difficulties must be resolved if we 
are to have trade between nations. 
Today we know that the old-fashioned 
barter method of trade is being more 
widely used than before. 

The more I have studied the question 
of technical missions and the question 
of creating a satisfactory investment cli- 
mate, the more difficult I find the whole 
problem which is involved. It is one 
which I believe has tremendous poten- 
tialities, but it is also one which leads to 
tremendous responsibilities. The Sen- 
ate has before it now for ratification a 
Treaty of Friendship and Commerce with 
the Republic of Uruguay. I call atten- 
tion to this treaty because I think it 
might have been very beneficial if we 
had been able to debate its terms and 
its ratification prior to the discussion 
now under way. It is, as I understand 
it, an over-all attempt to secure an un- 
derstanding between Uruguay and our 
country in the interest of better trade 
relations, better friendship, and encour- 
agement of the movement of capital. I 
do not say it is a completely model 
treaty, because, frankly, I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with its terms; but I do 
say it is the type of treaty that I have in 
mind when I think of the implementa- 
tion of point 4—not by the taxpayers, 
but by the movement of private capital. 

A proper investment atmosphere, if 
it can be obtained, is, in my opinion, a 
slow and difficult process, but it is some- 
thing that we must seek to obtain in 
the interest of peace and in the interest 
of friendship among nations as well as 
in the interest of the United States in 
having trade for its citizens, so as to have 
more jobs. 

Let me cite a few of the questions in- 
volved: What does a favorable atmos- 
phere for an investor mean? It may 
mean many things. Of course, the chief 
one is confidence that the country in 
which the investment is made will have 
a stable government that will live up to 
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its obligations. No one can guarantee 
this, but a willingness on the part of the 
country to help attract American in- 
vestment and a willingness on our part 
to work with that country and to assure 
it that we want to help and welcome its 
friendship will go a long way. There 
may be some need for some kind of gov- 
ernment guaranty; but if a Government 
guaranty is used, it should be used care- 
fully and sparingly, because in the long 
run it will only lead to confusion and to 
an endless list of Government guaran- 
ties in business. The clearest guaranty 
by our Government is that of converti- 
bility and against expropriation. These 


are powers which the Export-Import 


Bank now has, but they are more clearly 
set forth in a bill now pending before 
the Senate. Mr. President, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Export-Import 
Bank now has those powers, even though 
we have before us a bill which will clarify 
them. However, one of the great ques- 
tions involved is, from a practical point 
of view, to write out such guaranties of 
convertibility and against expropriation 
onea contract basis and to carry them 
out. 

Here are a few more thoughts in 
regard to creating such an atmosphere: 
The individual should, through treaty 
agreements, be sure that his American 
employees are not interfered with as 
to their persons, their personal belong- 
ings, their ability to enter and leave 
the country, their ability to receive food 
from home, and their own clothes and 
furniture for their own use, and that 
they are not discriminated against in 
regard to taxation or otherwise. There 
should be a definite understanding as to 
conversion of currencies. Very few na- 
tions today do not have exchange control. 
It must be understood just what priority 
American investment capital and the 
service of capital will have. All phases 
of capital should be covered—interest, 
amortization on loans, dividends on 
stocks, profits from branch establish- 
ments, fees for industrial techniques, 
royalties, copyrights, and many others. 
This, of course, should be tied in with the 
International Fund and should be con- 
sistent with its practices. There also 
must be some kind of agreement that the 
foreign country will not expropriate 
the American investors’ property. There 
must be proper guaranty as regards 
taxation, a proper method of arbitration 
of disputes between the company and 
the government, what court will have 
jurisdiction, and whether the matter can 
be taken to an international court. 
These are some of the questions which 
readily come to everyone’s mind, but 
there are many more that cannot be 
worked out overnight. 

I have already pointed out that we 
have before us for ratification a Treaty 
of Friendship and Economic Develop- 
ment with the Republic of Uruguay. We 
also have before us a treaty for a con- 
vention with Ireland to avoid double 
taxation, and a claims convention with 
the Republic of Panama. An Italian 
treaty of friendship was ratified in June 
1948, and a treaty with Ireland was sub- 
mitted to the Senate on February 28, 
1950. That is another treaty which is 
pending before the Senate. It takes 
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time to draft those treaties. We also 
must consider various kinds of political 
considerations in the country with which 
we are dealing. I mention these matters 
briefly, as they are just some of the 
problems involved in creating an atmos- 
phere to encourage our citizens to in- 
vest in other countries of the world. 
They point to the complexities of the 
whole problem, and lead to the neces- 
sity, in my opinion, for a further bipar- 
tisan study. 

I have already discussed the expense 
to our Government of the technical as- 
sistance through the United Nations 
organizations and bilateral understand- 
ings that we are now conducting. The 
more I go into the problem, the more 
I believe that a bipartisan commission 
to study it and to make a report to the 
next session of Congress will be of very 
great value and will not delay to any 
Gegree the technical assistance in which 
we are now participating. I cite the fact 
that such a commission will not in any 
way stop the work on our inter-American 
activities, nor will it stop the assistance 
that we may be rendering of a techni- 
cal and educational nature in southeast 
Asia, for the President has remaining, 
I understand, from a $75,000,000 appro- 
priation for this purpose, around $45,- 
000,000. The authorization act is suf- 
ficiently broad in scope, in my opinion, 
to permit the President to furnish in 
that area what we have been discussing, 
in the form of technical assistance. In 
addition, there may be other unallocated 
balances from previous appropriations. 
This makes a very substantial amount of 
money available for this purpose in 
southeast Asia. Let me make it clear 
that appointment of such a bipartisan 
commission for careful study of this 
problem in no way weakens or runs con- 
trary to the objectives of the proposed 
point 4 program, Rather, it will go far 
toward assuring a sound, sensible, and 
productive implementation of point 4 in 
all its aspects, especially at that critical 
time when ECA comes to an end. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that 
we may adopt the amendment that will 
permit a bipartisan commission, a joint 
cooperative effort joined in by the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the public, to 
study this problem and make a report 
to us next March. We can then be 
guided by circumstances as to how to 
proceed, with a much better background 
than we now have, which will lead to 
greater security for ourselves and a more 
secure peace in the world. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Iam 
sure that those Members of the Senate 
who have been privileged to listen to the 
Senator from Massachusetts will realize 
the importance of the problem which he 
has discussed, and which deals with the 
whole future of our relationships with 
the other countries of the world. I be- 
lieve that the careful study which he 
proposes is well warranted in the inter- 
est of being sure that we shall make no 
false step. I particularly approve his 
emphasis upon the development of an 
atmosphere congenial to private enter- 
prise. 

We realize, I think, that whether the 
system oi private enterprise under 
which America has made its amazing de- 
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velopment is to continue to flourish in 
the world or is to be followed by a more 
and more completely socialized state, is 
one of the great issues in the world 
mind at the present time. The govern- 
ment-to-government,. dealings, which 
have perhaps necessarily been an aspect 
of relationships during the war and im- 
mediately thereafter, must not continue 
indefinitely, because they are so nicely 
calculated to force all private enterprise 
into the control of the Government, 
whether or not that be the intent. That 
is why I think we should be profoundly 
grateful for the careful documentation 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
has given to his amendment and the 
reasons he has set forth why its adop- 
tion should at least be considered 
seriously. 

The discussion in which I now desire 
to engage leads, or at any rate relates 
very closely, to the same problem, the 
problem of our trade relationships. 
Some 10 days ago the President invited 
to the White House the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] to discuss 
the reimplementation—if the word is 
correct—of the so-called bipartisan 
policy. The word “bipartisan” seems to 
be in some aspects a red rag to some 
bulls; so I should prefer to say “the 
matter of cooperation,” in order that 
we may avoid any implications of lan- 
guage which is provocative. But cer- 
tainly in the Republican platform and 
in the Republican statement of aims and 
policies issued recently there was a very 
clear indication that the members of 
the Republican Party associated in the 
drafting of those declarations recognized 
the very great responsibility upon every 


party to do everything in its power to 


arrive, so far as humanly feasible, at 
some common concert of action in our 
relationships with the other countries of 
the world. 

In the progress which we have made 
in recent years in that direction—and 
the United Nations stands as one of the 
great monuments to that achievement— 
beginning back during the bitter years 
of the war, under the leadership of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, an entirely bipartisan com- 
mittee was constituted for the first time, 
so far as I know, in the history of move- 
ments of this character, with equal rep- 
resentation accorded to each side of this 
political aisle, four members of one 
party, and four of the other, in order 
that they might work with the Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull, in undertaking to 
lay broad and deep the foundations of a 
world structure which should be, it was 
hoped, equal to the great task of imple- 
menting peace throughout the world. 
That committee went forward in coop- 
eration with the Secretary of State and 
achieved the success which was crowned 
at San Francisco. There was, so far as 
I know, no recognition of party lines in 
the considerations of that committee. 
We were equally represented on each 
side, and apparently the conclusions of 
the committee, if not always unanimous, 
at any rate had no trace, so far as the 
record shows, of partisan division. 

Following that, we moved forward in 
order to carry on this world understand- 
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ing. The Republican Party took over 
control for 2 years, and the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions passed to this side of the aisle, to 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. The same policy 
Was continued in an attempt to elim- 
inate, so far as humanly possible, all 
primarily partisan considerations in the 
conduct of our relations with the other 
countries of the world. 

The control has now passed back 
across the aisle. We again have the 
Senator from Texas, with his long expe- 
rience, in the position of Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
When the suggestion was made that we 
should seek once again so far as prac- 
ticable to arrive at an accommodation 
of viewpoints between the two sides of 
the aisle in the evolution of our foreign 
Policy in these very critical days, I think 
all the country was interested and hope- 
ful that this might perhaps be brought 
to pass; not that it would ever be com- 
pletely realized, but that in substantial 
measure there might be accord. 

I shall not look back to the contro- 
versies of recent years to determine the 
responsibility for any change in policy 
which has ensued, but shall look forward 
simply into the future, as one who, 30 
years ago, first associated himself as a 
young man out of World War I with the 
so-called League to Enforce Peace, which 
was organized under entirely bipartisan 
auspices to achieve if possible a union 
of peoples of the world at that time. 
It was to me a matter of profound regret 
that the atmosphere in this country at 
that time did not seem to be congenial 
to its achievement. Whether the cause 
of world understanding would have been 
advanced, had we entered the League of 
Nations at that time, may always be a 
matter of debate. Unless the American 
people, by a very substantial majority, 
were in favor of that course, it would, 
in any event, have been abortive. How- 
ever, the recent suggestion from the 
President brought the hope to all those 
who have realized the significance of 
current events that, so far as practicable, 
we would seek that course. 

So to me it was a matter of profound 
regret that on the day following the ap- 
peal by the President there should have 
been urged upon the Congress by the 
Secretary of State one of the controver- 
sial aspects of our foreign relations, a 
subject upon which there have been al- 
ways, historically, the sharpest divisions 
between the two sides of the aisle. 

As late as last year there was an issue 
presented in that very connection on 
which there was an absolutely partisan 
division, the only one I know of in the 
whole session of the last Congress, ex- 
cept for various minor matters. 

It was to me a matter of profound re- 
gret that the administration felt im- 
pelled to urge upon the consideration of 
the Congress, in the closing months of 
the session, when there was an enormous 
amount of work ahead, the implementa- 
tion of the so-called International Trade 
Organization. This subject has been 
under discussion for a long time. Two 
years ago, in fact, when this body was 
under Republican control, the matter 
was referred, I believe, by the Committee 
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on Foreign Relations, to whom it was 
sent, to the Committee on Finance. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
held hearings upon the then draft of the 
charter of the International Trade 
Organization for, I think, a period of at 
least 20 weeks, going with meticulous 
detail into the question. The Senator 
from Colorado, I think it is safe to say, 
is probably more completely informed 
regarding this matter than is any other 
Member of the Congress, as a result of 
the application of his very great talent 
to a study of the situation. The Senator 
from Colorado feels it would be most un- 
wise to proceed with this matter at this 
time, considering all the controversial 
problems involved. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Knowtanpd in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Maine yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether the International 
Trade Organization would be the subject 
of a treaty, and that if this country 
should become involved in that organiza- 
tion it would do so by means of the rati- 
fication of a rreaty? 5 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is a very in- 
teresting question and one which has 
been under debate for a very long time. 
As the Senator from Missouri knows, the 
question of what is a treaty and what is 
an agreement is still a difficult one. 
There is a twilight zone involved. I have 
seen it in the various questions we have 
considered, and I think I am correct in 
saying that the State Department itself 
has considered this question a very long 
time, and—the Senator from Texas will 
correct me if I misstate it—I think it 
finally concluded it would submit ITO to 
the Congress as an executive agreement, 
so that the House and the Senate could 
concur in implementing legislation, 
rather than submitting it as a treaty, 
although it was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations in the Senate 
and to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in the House. The Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who was at that 
time, 2 years ago, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, asked the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
as chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance to hold hearings on the matter, 

they would like to have it con- 
sidered by the Committee on Finance be- 
cause probably 80 percent of the provi- 
sions were concerned with trade and 
tariff regulations. 

So I am unable to answer the Sena- 
tor from Missouri categorically, yes or 
no, except to say that the State De- 
partment at present treats it as an agree- 
ment, while I think the Senator from 
Colorado believes it should have the dig- 
nity of a treaty, because I recently heard 
him say it imposes far greater restric- 
tions upon our sovereignty and freedom 
of action than do many matters which 
we have considered as treaties. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator 
for his response. 

Mr. BREWSTER. So it is my very 
earnest hope that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
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Relations, and those associated with him 
in that committee, in considering the 
questions which should appropriately re- 
ceive our attention at this time, will 
give very careful consideration as to 
whether in the interest of the accord 
which we desire in many fundamental 
matters, it would be well to postpone 
until next year, at least, a study of the 
charter of the International Trade Or- 
ganization, with all the matters which 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has urged, which are most 
pertinent. It should also be realized that 
only 2 countries up to the present time, 
out of 30 or 40, have acted in the mat- 
ter, and that the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments are still in full force and effect, 
with the power of the Administration to 
move further in that direction. 

It is my hope that the Senator from 
Texas will at least give his usual careful 
consideration to a possible delay in this 
matter, with the idea that other very 
much more pressing questions, which, 
perhaps, are of greater immediate im- 
portance, may be considered, and it may 
be possible to find an accommodation of 
viewpoints rather than to precipitate an 
issue which will inevitably involve a very 
heated discussion for a very considerable 
period, with the danger of a rather sharp 
partisan division upon the question, 
which might do very great injury to the 
attempt to bring about some under- 
standing in other matters. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. I ask the Senator 
whether it has been his observation that 
in recent years there has been a strong 
tendency on the part of the State De- 
partment to treat a subject matter which 
previously would have been considered as 
a treaty, because of its nature, as an 
executive agreement, rather than as a 
treaty? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is unquestion- 
ably of considerable concern. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr, CONNALLY. It seems to me 
there are factors which differentiate the 
ITO matter from the ordinary treaty. 
It deals principally with tariffs and in- 
ternational trade, of which the House of 
Representatives has primary jurisdiction 
because of its originating revenue bills. 
So some of the trend which the Senator 
suggests is caused by pressure of Mem- 
bers of the House and other persons who 
feel the Senate is taking over, instead 
of giving the House an opportunity. We 
remember the old Jay treaty in which 
a similar question was vigorously raised. 
So I do not regard it as any effort to 
evade the issue as to a treaty, because 
the House of Representatives is at this 
time holding hearings. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The only answer 
to the Senator from Texas is that it 
was referred to the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, and the Ways and 
Means Committee considered a resolu- 
tion asking for its transfer to that com- 
mittee for the very reason which the 
Senator from Texas so properly points 
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out. But the Committee on Ways and 
Means, for some mysterious reason, was 
a prepared this morning to support 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not familiar 
with the details, but I know the House 
is giving attention to this very question, 
which we have not yet considered. I 
think the reason I have suggested is 
the primary one in this particular in- 
stance, and it is not the result of a 
desire to evade the constitutional pro- 
visions whereby the Senate alone ratifies 
treaties. 

Mr. DONNELL. If the Senator from 
Maine will permit me, I want to thank 
the Senator from Texas for his state- 
ment. 

Mr, BREWSTER. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Texas has con- 
sidered the matter of agreement, in the 
light of what he says. Has there been 
any conclusion reached on that matter? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would say there 
has not been. Of course, agreements 
are ratified, in a sense, by both bodies, 
by a joint resolution of the Congress, 
so that both bodies are having a voice 
a = matter as we now look forward 

t. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
either the Senator from Maine or the 
Senator from Texas whether there is 
any provision in the Constitution of the 
United States for ratification of a trade 
agreement? The point I have in mind is 
this: If a particular document is a 
treaty, it must be ratified by the Sen- 
ate. If it is a trade agreement, is there 
any provision which requires any action 
by Congress, or does not the Executive 
have authority, under the law, to make 
such trade agreement? Am I correct in 
my understanding? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think the Senator 
has gone a little too far in the last part 
of his statement. A trade agreement 
may be made effective without any action 
by Congress. A 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is what the 
Senator from Missouri said, I believe. 
In other words, if it is an executive 
agreement, by its very terms it means 
that the Executive can make it. Of 
course, he may have to come to Congress 
to get an appropriation to implement it. 
I think I used the word “implement” be- 
fore. It may be that the agreement can 
be implemented only by action of Con- 
gress. However, so far as an agreement 
itself is concerned, it is binding by action 
of the Executive. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Know.tanp in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Maine yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. That is precisely the 
thought I had in mind. Perhaps I did 
not state it clearly. It would appear to 
me that if a particular document is in 
fact a treaty, the proper body to ratify 
it is the Senate. If, on the other hand, 
it is an executive agreement, there is no 
provision of law which requires ratifica- 
tion by Congress of such agreement. 
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Am I correct in saying that an executive 
agreement can be made by the executive 
department? On the other hand, a 
document which is a treaty cannot be 
made by the executive department, save 
only subject to ratification by the Senate. 
Am I correct in my understanding? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the Senator 
is correct in his understanding. I see 
not only the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] but the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce] in the Chamber. Cer- 
tainly they would be a better authority 
on that point than I would presume to be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maine yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. An executive agree- 
ment, in order to be valid without ratifi- 
cation, must be on some subject on which 
the President has authority to act. He 
cannot merely make any sort of agree- 
ment and call it an executive agreement, 
For instance, the matter of international 
mail has for many years been regarded 
as one on which the President can make 
agreements with other nations. I refer 
to arrangements with respect to foreign 
postal matters, and things of that nature. 
However, we are not in a fleld where the 
signposts are very clearly marked. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to say so, the 
Senate has the power to ratify or re- 
ject a treaty. The practical question 
is whether it be a treaty or an executive 
agreement. There are many matters 
that lie within the jurisdiction of the 
Chief Executive. With reference to 
matters which clearly fall within the 
Executive power, agreements may be 
made by the Executive, and they do not 
require ratification by the Senate. If 
the matter rises to the dignity of a 
treaty, whatever may be the subject 
matter of the agreement, under the Con- 
stitution, it must of course be ratified 
by the Senate alone, because while the 
House might act with respect to a treaty 
insofar as appropriating money for the 
purpose of carrying it out or implement- 
ing it is concerned, nevertheless the va- 
lidity of a treaty itself is a matter en- 
tirely within the jurisdiction of the 
Senate. 

It often has been a question of debate 
whether an agreement was a treaty or 
merely an executive agreement. That 
question arose—and not for the first 
time—in 1934 when Congress passed the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. It 
was contended by very eminent mem- 
bers of this body, among them the then 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Hon. Key Pittman, from the 
State of Nevada, that a trade agreement 
negotiated by the executive department 
could not become effective until ratified 
by the Senate, because, it was his con- 
tention, any such agreement was in fact 
a treaty. The contrary view prevailed. 
There was a very sharp division in this 
body on the question at that time. I 
may say that there is always a dispute 
as to whether an agreement assumes the 
proportions or dignity of a treaty or re- 
mains an executive matter, which the 
Executive himself may dispose of. 
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I was not in the Chamber to hear the 
first part of the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine, but I 
presume he has been directing his re- 
marks to the International Trade Or- 
ganization. My examination of that in- 
strument convinces me that it does par- 
take of the nature and dignity of a 
treaty. I think it is a treaty which must 
be finally ratified by the Senate. That 
would be my view. There is a contrary 
view which is held by eminent men in 
the executive branch of the Government, 
and, no doubt, in the legislative branch 
as well. Since first I have had an op- 
portunity to study it, I have regarded it 
as a treaty. It will be recalled that the 
Committee on Finance several months 
ago gave very careful consideration to 
the ITO before it was drawn up in its 
present form. Indeed, for many weeks 
while it was being considered at Havana, 
or about to be considered, we launched 
into a study and detailed analysis of 
the instrument itself. We were not then 
concerned with whether it was a treaty. 
It dealt with many things, but it dealt 
primarily with trade, and the Senate 
Committee on Finance is interested in 
trade and tariffs, particularly as trade 
is affected by our tariff policies, and for 
that reason we were trying to make an 
analysis of it. In my opinion, as I said, 
in its present form it is a treaty. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to ask 
the Senator about the nature of the ac- 
tion which the executive department is 
asking of Congress, 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know what 
is being asked. I understood in a gen- 
eral way that a resolution or an enabling 
act had been introduced in both Houses 
of Congress. If so, it would be a matter 
over which the House, concurrently with 
the Senate, would have jurisdiction 
under this instrument, whether it be a 
treaty or an agreement. However, in my 
own view it is a treaty and should be re- 
garded as a treaty. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is my under- 
standing from one who has been advising 
me in the matter that the executive de- 
parent apparently has recognized that 
it is beyond the scope of authority con- 
tained in the so-called Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, and therefore some fur- 
ther authorization is necessary. To 
what extent Congress may authorize the 
Executive to enter into an agreement 
which would be beyond the scope of the 
executive power, without congressional 
action, opens another field, of course. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think it is true 
also that the International Trade Organ- 
ization does contain one section which is 
strongly suggestive of the so-called 
point-4 program which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has discussed, and it does 
go to considerable length into rights, 
obligations, hopes, and aspirations of 
countries in developing their interna- 
tional trade relations. 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe that is re- 
Tereg to as the investment section of 

O. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe that is what 
is referred to, although I am not quite 
sure about it. It has been several 
months since I studied it. 
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Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Maine yield to the Senator 
from ouri? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iyield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
whether or not there has been submitted 
to the Senate at any time the Habana 
Charter for the International Trade Or- 
ganization as a treaty for ratification by 
the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know. The 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations may be able 
to advise the Senator on that point. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator from.Missouri that the Senate 
has not taken any action. No bill has 
been introduced. We have in our files 
in the committee a proposed bill which 
was forwarded to us, but it has not been 
introduced. It is a bill treating the in- 
strument as a joint resolution, and not 
as a treaty. 

Mr. DONNELL., Would the Senator 
from Maine object if, for the purpose of 
ready reference, I should offer for the 
RecorpD, at this point, the numbers of 
certain joint resolutions which have been 
handed me within the last few minutes, 
coming from the House, which pertain 
to this matter? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the infor- 
mation would be very helpful. 

Mr. DONNELL., I should like to call 
attention to House Joint Resolution 14, 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on January 3, 1949. I also call 
attention to House Joint Resolution 71, 
introduced on January 6, 1949, in the 
House of Representatives, and, finally, 
House Joint Resolution 236, introduced 
in the House on May 3, 1949. 

I cite these measures not with a view 
of establishing whether or not the in- 
strument is in fact a treaty or a trade 
agreement, but for the purpose of ready 
reference, so that we may have these 
numbers before us during the address 
of the Senator from Maine, and in read- 
ing the address subsequently. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Maine will yield, I 
should like to say just one more word. 

What the Senator from Texas had in 
mind a while ago, when he said what 
the prevailing route should be where 
there were no clearly marked signposts, 
Was that there always arises the question 
whether one of these instruments is in 
fact a treaty or an executive agreement, 
and the distinction is not clear. There 
is a field there which is not clear, and 
each case has to depend upon its own 
circumstances and the particular facts. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, it 
is interesting to note that the joint reso- 
lution bearing on this point, which is 
apparently what the House is consider- 
ing, authorizes the President to accept 
membership for the United States in the 
International Trade Organization, I 
assume under the theory that he does 
not have the authority at the present 
time. That is evidently the form in 
which the question is approached, and I 
apprehend that subsequently there will 
be due consideration of whether or not 
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the instrument should be considered as 
a treaty, in which event it would require 
a two-thirds majority of the Senate for 
ratification. 

Bearing on this question, it seems to 
me it is most desirable that we should 
not proceed with the consideration of 
the International Trade Organization at 
this session, because the trade situation 
at this time is of a very transitory char- 
acter, with the rapid changes which are 
occurring as a result of devaluation 
abroad, and as a consequence of the re- 
covery which is going on in other coun- 
tries, with the result that a very radical 
change is taking place at the present 
time. Accordingly, it seems to me most 
unfortunate to precipitate not only this 
highly controversial matter into what 
we hope will be a very calm and col- 
lected atmosphere in the next few 
months, because it will be impossible to 
consider wisely the course we should take 
until we shall see a little more clearly 
the implications of the current trend. 

The changes which have occurred in 
the past 5 months are so radical, fol- 
lowing devaluation last September, that 
it is impossible for anyone at this time 
to forecast what the situation may be 
a few months from today. Before we 
freeze the situation, as we would in large 
measure do by the ratification of the 
International Trade Organization, it 
seems to me it would be well to stop, 
look, and listen, to pause and consider 
and see a little more clearly the de- 
veloping patterns of world trade, before 
we freeze arbitrarily the condition as 
it now exists. 

ECA AND THE DOLLAR GAP 


So I desire to address myself—and it 
has a very definite relationship to the 
pending legislation—to the ECA and the 
dollar gap. 

Mr. President, for some years now the 
air has been filled with talk of the ter- 
rible dollar gap, and with agonized pleas 
for doing something about it. 

We are told that ECA must continue 
indefinitely unless we take steps to sup- 
ply a good many foreign nations with 
other means of support. I think Mr. 
Hoffman said some time ago that he 
thought it would be necessary for us to 
appropriate one billion or two billion dol- 
lars a year following the ECA in order 
to stabilize world trade. 

Without in the least underestimating 
the desirability of bringing into rea- 
sonable relationship our outgo of dollars 
and our income, I must take serious is- 
sue with the desperate measures advo- 
cated by some of the administration’s 
free-trade economists. 

Try as I will, I cannot visualize the 
cataclysm that we are told will soon 
come if our exports of goods and our 
imports are not equalized. 

The constant use of enormous figures, 
hundreds of millions, billions, even tril- 
lions of dollars, has so numbed and in- 
ured some who hold positions of impor- 
tance in our Government that a simple 
and not unusual gap in our foreign trade 
seemingly frightens them. 

Like the horse that has inadvertently 
eaten of the loco weed, the twig becomes 
magnified into a tree and the meander- 
ing brook becomes a mighty torrent. 
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As the drug addict must continually in- 
crease his shot, so administration lead- 
ers seem to needle the public with larger 
and larger doses of the dire results of 
buying at home rather than abroad. 

We are told that we must import to 
the tune of $15,000,000,000 or more an- 
nually—or continue ECA indefinitely— 
if we are to keep the “bear” from the 
European door, or our own economy from 
complete collapse. 

It seems an appropriate time to clear 
the air, so far as practicable, of certain 
widely held misconceptions of our for- 
eign-trade situation and its relation to 
our domestic economy and the peace of 
the world. 

In this connection, two important 
questions may appropriately be asked. 

Is the dollar gap as serious as admin- 
istration leaders have painted it? And 
are more trade agreements the answer? 
Is ITO necessary in order to insure our 
future progress and our trade relations 
with the world? 

The pending proposal to appropriate 
three billion more dollars for European 
recovery seems to require careful consid- 
eration of these questions and of our 
foreign trade situation in general. 

This discussion will include a short 
analysis of our over-all trade and will 
show that a greater volume of exports 
than imports is normal and desirable 
for the United States. 

It will show that we are, in the first 
months of 1950, very near to the long- 
term average ratio of our exports and 
imports. 

That, to me, is a most astounding and 
dramatic fact, and certainly one very far 
removed from that suggested by the cur- 
rent agitation that we must immediately 
go much further in the reduction of our 
domestic tariffs in the interest of world 
trade. 

The discussion will show that the sit- 
uation is being deliberately overempha- 
sized and will question the use of the 
term “reciprocal” in our trade agree- 
ments. 

It will show that our trade with Europe, 
which includes most of the ECA coun- 
tries, has not approached a balance for 
many years and will explain that this 
is natural and normal and not the ex- 
treme crisis some would have us believe. 

It will offer evidence that agriculture 
is taking a literal beating at the hands 
of our trade-agreement negotiators— 
and will serve as a warning to the agri- 
culturalists and fishermen of the entire 
country. 

It will show that 60 percent of our 
imports come in free of any duty and 
that hundreds of other rates are so ridic- 
ulously low that they have no protective 
value whatsoever; on the contrary, some 
rates are so low that the cost of collec- 
tion often exceeds the amount collected 
in duty. 

It will show that truly reciprocal 
agreements cannot possibly be the 
means of closing the trade gap. 

THE DOLLAR GAP 


The economists tell us that every dol- 
lar sent abroad eventually returns to us 
and therefore we cannot, over a long 
period, sell more than we buy. If a na- 
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tion has dollars, but does not want 
United States goods, that nation will 
trade the dollars to some other country 
which does have a need for our products. 

For many, many years the United 
States has exported much more in the 
form of commodities than it has im- 
ported. The figures given on this score 
are amazing. 

Under the free-enterprise system and 
the doctrine of fair protection to Ameri- 
can agriculture and industry, a large 
number of our citizens are financially 
able to travel abroad. These tourists 
spend many millions of dollars in for- 
eign countries. Furthermore, millions 
are sent home by the Chinese laundry- 
man, the Danish dairyman, the Italian 
delicatessen owner, and the hundreds of 
thousands of others who have come to 
this fabulous land to make their living. 
Also, many millions are sent to needy 
foreign areas each year by charitable 
individuals and churches and other in- 
stitutions. I have spoken of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Transportation between the United 
States and foreign countries has greatly 
improved since the First World War and 
the amounts being spent abroad by tour- 
ists are increasing month by month. In 
the year 1949, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, American tourists 
spent about $700,000,000 in foreign coun- 
tries, individuals sent money home or to 
relatives in the amount of almost $350,- 
000,000, and various foundations and 
institutions expended about $250,000,000 
in foreign countries. 

This totals well over a billion and a 
quarter dollars that went to foreign 
countries last year, and for which there 
was no direct return. Those dollars, in 
other words, were in the hands of for- 
eign countries to spend for anything 
they desired in this country. They did 
not involve any reciprocal trade. This 
does not include any ECA or other free 
dollars from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The average monthly exportation of 
the above-mentioned dollars is approxi- 
mately $108,000,000. Subtract that from 
the total excess of exports over imports 
in the month of January of this year— 
$113,000,000—and we find the dollar gap 
narrowed to the insignificant amount of 
$5,000,000—believe it or not. In other 
words, in January of this year, on the 
basis of these figures, the foreign trade 
gap was approximately $5,000,000, not 
the billions of dollars of which we have 
heard so much. 

The trade gap in February jumped to 
$162,000,000, and the dollar gap would 
then be $54,000,000. Averaging the 
2 months we can forecast, taking that 
as a basis, a total dollar gap in 1950 
of something less than $400,000,000—not 
the billions of dollars of which we have 
heard—and this does not take into con- 
sideration any private capital invested 
in any foreign country. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has just shown to us 
how large those figures are. If the flow 
of dollars abroad in the form of invest- 
ments in factories, machines, or similar 
productive equipment even approaches 
the hopes of the planners, the dollar 
gap will dwindle to insignificance, 
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Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator 
have any information as to how much in 
dollars is annually coming into this 
country from investments owned abroad 
by United States corporations or indi- 
viduals? 

Mr. BREWSTER. If the Senator re- 
fers to the question of investments by 
foreign interests in this country 

Mr. DONNELL. No, it was the con- 
verse of that to which I referred. May 
I amplify my question slightly? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the cor- 
rect answer to the Senator’s question is 
$1,200,000,000. 

Mr. DONNELL. One billion two hun- 
dred million dollars? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. That is to say there 
is income in dollars coming into this 
country of $1,200,000,000 a year, by rea- 
son of investments which this country 
has made in foreign countries? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. That is income com- 
ing in from those investments? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Les. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. What would be the 
effect of our making further foreign in- 
vestments? Would not the effect be to 
increase the number of dollars which 
would come into this country, thereby 
increasing the dollar gap instead of de- 
creasing it? It not that correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is unques- 
tionably one of the factors to which the 
Senator from Massachusetts alludes in 
connection with this whole matter of pri- 
vate investment abroad, because the ulti- 
mate effect must be, if we are ever going 
to get any earnings into this country or 
get the principal repaid, that we will to 
that extent have to call on foreign Amer- 
ican dollars to be paid to this country. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator 
yield for a further question? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the view which the 
Senator takes is that if the United States 
does make extensive investments abroad, 
and does derive income from those in- 
vestments, that will bring more dollars 
into this country, thereby increasing the 
gap between the dollars coming into this 
country and the dollars which we send 
out annually to the other countries? Am 
I correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator is 
correct, although I must say that Iam in 
rather cordial sympathy with the idea 
that we should look forward to the in- 
creasing investment of American dollars 
abroad even though that is the conse- 
quence. In other words, I am in general 
sympathy with the so-called point 4 
to the extent that it is related to private 
investment in productive enterprises un- 
der free enterprise in foreign countries 
with a congenial atmosphere. 

Mr. DONNELL. I am not disagreeing 
with the Senator’s view along that line, 
at least for the present, but I wanted to 
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bring out clearly in my own mind just 
what the Senator’s view is as to the effect 
on the dollar gap which, absent other 
factors, would result from increased in- 
vestment of our money abroad. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. I have stated it cor- 
rectly, have I? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. It 
is my hope that in the long-range view 
we shall gradually be able to absorb the 
differences that would result. That is 
my hope as the other countries build up 
their economies. But this again is the 
point the Senator from Massachusetts 
makes, that we must take a long-range 
view, and not get into terms of billions 
of which we now speak so glibly, but, 
rather, in far more modest terms. A 
little later I shall point out another 
curious item, which is an investment of 
apparently some $700,000,000 by foreign- 
ers in this country in recent years. That 
is the reverse, and that is a very curious 
and very interesting item to which I shall 
come shortly. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Maine further yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL, If I am disturbing 
the continuity of the Senator’s address 
please do not hesitate tosay so. Has the 
State Department given out any infor- 
mation, so far as the Senator knows, in 
recent months as to how much foreign 
money is invested in the United States? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is a very in- 
teresting question, and it is one which 
the State Department for some years 
now has declined to answer, partly on 
the ground, as they state, that they do 
not have complete information. That is, 
to my mind, something the American 
people are entitled to know. Certainly, 
when we discuss the question of how pov- 
erty stricken other countries of the world 
are, if it is true that billions of dollars 
are invested in this country by foreign 
citizens I think it is a fact that may well 
be taken into account in the develop- 
ment of our plans. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is it not true that in 
order to know what is the dollar gap to 
which the Senator is addressing himself, 
we must not merely know how many dol- 
lars are coming into this country but we 
must know how much is going out by 
way of income derived by foreigners 
from investments within the boundaries 
of the United States? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is quite cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DONNELL. So, in order to have 
the complete picture we must know not 
only what is coming into the United 
States by way of dollars, but we must 
know what is going out from income on 
investments of foreigners within our 
borders. Is that correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Missouri almost takes my words out of 
my mouth. My next paragraph is this: 
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In fact, if we consider all the factors, 
it has already dwindled to that point— 
that is, the point of insignificance. 

I call attention, Mr. President, to some 
additional statistics which may surprise 
a great many of my colleagues and point 
up this whole problem. It is not so much 
the gap between imports and exports 
that is worrying our country’s financial 
experts, as the gap—and I call this to 
the attention of the Senator from Mis- 
souri—hbetween the dollars going out of 
the ccuntry and the dollars coming in— 
the very words the Senator from Mis- 
souri used. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Has the State De- 
partment given any further reason as to 
its declination to give us information as 
to the amount of foreign investments in 
this country? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No. I think they 
have simply said that they did not have 
adequate information. I am sure they 
must have a great deal of information, 
but they have declined to disclose it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does not the State 
Department have a Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion which ave could question in connec- 
tion with the International Trade Or- 
ganization, and do they not have ade- 
quate facilities to discover how much 
foreign money is invested in this country? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is my hope that 
we are going to learn that in the course 
of time as America becomes conscious of 
the importance and significance of these 
figures, and I hope that we shall con- 
tinue to press for them. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think we should 
have that information before we go 
ahead with the International Trade 
Organization. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator indulge mc for one further 
question? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL, If it be correct that 
the International Trade Organization 
agreement or charter is a treaty, as the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorceE] is inclined to think, and as he 
has expressed himself today, it would be 
one of those documents, would it not, 
which are referred to in article VI of 
the Constitution, as follows: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


I am correct in that statement, am I 
not? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DONNELL. So does it not become 
of very great importance for us to ascer- 
tain whether the International Trade 
Organization Charter is a treaty which 
has the dignity and effect cited in that 
article of the Constiution? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It does; that is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. On the question of 
whether the proposed International 
Trade Organization Charter is a treaty, 
I should simply like to say that it sur- 
renders many times over more sover- 
eignty than the United Nations Charter 
did. Yet, we found it necessary to con- 
sider the United Nations Charter as a 
treaty. If the United Nations Charter 
is a treaty—and it is—then, by the same 
reasoning, compounded by the serious- 
ness of what would be done under the In- 
ternational Trade Organization, should 
not the International Trade Organiza- 
tion Charter be considered as a treaty? 

I wish to say that in my opinion it un- 
doubtedly should be considered as a 
treaty. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that the Senator from Colorado will 
be interested to know that the Senator 
from Georgia, the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, a little earlier today 
stated that that is his considered conclu- 
sion as well. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I may add that, from 
the standpoint of the proponents of the 
International Trade Organization, a 
permanent trade relation system which 
is set up on the basis of the International 
Trade Organization cannot be founded 
or established by means of ephemeral 
legislation which may be changed every 
2 years. From their standpoint—if they 
are serious—in order to have a new and 
revolutionary trade relationship with the 
rest of the world, such a measure should 
be considered as a treaty. Therefore, as 
a treaty, it will have precisely the effect 
of which the Senator is speaking. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
doubtless the Senator from Colorado is 
familiar with the words used by the Pres- 
ident of the United States in submitting 
this matter to the Congress on April 28, 
1949, almost a year ago at this time, since 
when the proposal has safely reposed in 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I read the two opening para- 
graphs of the President’s message: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I submit herewith, for the consideration 
of the Congress, the charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, prepared by 
a conference of the United Nations which 
met in Habana in 1948, together with a 
memorandum from the Secretary of State. 


Please note the next paragraph, Mr. 
President: 

The -harter is designed to do two things: 
to establish a code of international conduct 
to guide nations in dealing with the funda- 
mental problems of world trade— 


There could scarcely be any more con- 
clusive demonstration that, as the Sena- 
tor from Colorado has pointed out, it is 
supposed to govern us, not for a year or 
two, as an ephemeral document which 
could be changed at any time, but as a 
very fundamental agreement affecting 
the life and the livelihood of every citi- 
zen of the United States, in some re- 
spects doing so far more fundamentally 
than will the United Nations. Although 
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the long-range impact of the United Na- 
tions may be of greater import or more 
valuable, yet the effect of the proposed 
International Trade Organization pro- 
gram upon our agriculture and industry 
will be most profound. Now I read the 
next portion of the President’s message 
to Congress on this subject— 

and to create an agency, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, to help imple- 
ment this code. 


In other words, in that connection we 
intend to enter into a code which will 
bind us, but also to enter into a means 
of binding ourselves-to it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Charter of the 
United Nations was a treaty, was it not, 
and was so considered by the Senate? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is the Senator from 
Maine familiar with the fact that on 
Monday of this week there was rendered 
by a California court a decision—which 
I shall later this afternoon submit for 
the record, with some comments, if I 
am able to obtain an opportunity to do 
so—to the effect that the Charter of the 
United Nations invalidates the California 
alien land law. In that decision the 
court, in referring to the Charter of the 
United Nations, made the following state- 
ment: 

Clearly such a discrimination against a 
people of one race is contrary both to the 
letter and to the spirit of the Charter, 
which— 


I call especial attention to this portion 
of the decision— 


as a treaty, is paramount to every law of 
every State in conflict with it. 


Does not the Senator from Maine re- 
gard that language as very significant and 
as making it of the highest importance 
that we ascertain whether the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization charter is a 
treaty, and that we bear in mind the fine 
words of wisdom stated this afternoon, 
with respect to that instrument, by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado and 
by the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is my earnest 
hope that in the development of the co- 
ordination of policy, for which the Presi- 
dent has appealed, he will at least ask 
his agencies—in this case, particularly 
the State Department—to consult with 
Members of the Senate on both sides of 
the aisle as to the nature of the agree- 
ment and as to whether it seems wise and 
practicable to undertake to implement it 
at this time. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to say 
that at the time when the United Nations 
Charter was being considered, I asked 
quite a few questions in regard to the im- 
pact of its provisions upon our domestic 
procedures and laws. The members of 
the committee at that time stated rather 
positively that in the Charter of the 
United Nations there is a saving provi- 
sion expressly stating that nothing con- 
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tained in the Charter shall interfere with 
the domestic business of a country. 

If that is true, the decision the Senator 
from Missouri has mentioned may be off 
base. 

If that is not true, it illustrates the 
point I was emphasizing a while ago, 
namely, that when we went into the 
United Nations Charter, we went into it 
as a treaty. However, the International 
Trade Organization charter contains nu- 
merous serious interferences with our do- 
mestic procedures and wtih many of our 
domestic laws. If the United Nations 
Charter had to be considered as a 
treaty—and it was so considered—surely 
the ITO instrument will have to be con- 
sidered as a treaty. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Maine 
whether he understands that the Inter- 
national Trade Organization charter, as 
now written—and it comprises approxi- 
mately 125 pages of written material in 
respect to conditions, and also presents 
a good many ambiguities—in the main 
means that we transfer from the execu- 
tive branch of our Government to an In- 
ternational Trade Organization, which 
presumably would have in it at least as 
many nations as the United Nations it- 
self has—let us say 58—and in which 
we would have only one vote, the right to 
suggest the tariffs and import fees and 
quotas of production for its member na- 
tions. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Oh, yes; that is a 
part of the whole idea of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. I assume 
that we are not bound beyond our present 
commitments as to that proposal; but 
if we were to act in accordance with the 
spirit of that instrument we would have 
to proceed very much further than we 
might well be advised to go. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator a further question. 
If that be true, then let us recall that by 
means of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
the Congress transferred its constitu- 
tional authority to regulate the national 
economy, through the regulation of im- 
ports, to the executive branch of the 
Government—in that case meaning, of 
course, the Secretary of State. 

This ITO proposal would be the second 
move toward the control of the national 
economy. Under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, control passed from the Con- 
gress, to the Executive, including the 
State Department; and then, by the 
adoption of the International Trade Or- 
ganization, that authority would be 
transferred to an international trade or- 
ganization, made up, as I have previously 
stated, of at least 58 nations, and per- 
haps more, each with one vote. Then 
that organization would suggest regula- 
tions aimed toward one economic world. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I read from the 
memorandum of the Secretary of State 
which was transmitted with the Pres- 
ident’s message. Under the heading, 
“Structure and functions of the organ- 
ization,” the memorandum, in part, says: 

The Organization will be empowered to 
make studies in various fields, for example, 
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standardization, uniformity, and simplifica- 
tion of customs regulations. It can be a 
means of the collection and dissemination of 
technological information, 


I think with our experience we know 
what that means. In other words, we 
shall be told increasingly that this is a 
wise thing, and that if we do not do it 
we shall be obstructing. We are creating 
a very considerable power and authority. 

Mr, MALONE. Then what we are do- 
ing, in the judgment of the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine, is to establish an or- 
ganization, and, when we do not follow 
its suggestions about dividing the mar- 
kets of our country through this free- 
trade set-up, which they call reciprocal 
trade, we would then be accused of bad 
faith. Is that correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The question is not 
simple. There will be undoubtedly much 
argument, but I think the statement of 
the Senator from Colorado, who I think 
everyone will agree knows more about the 
details of this thing than any other 
Member of the Congress, because of the 
exhaustive study he has given to it, is 
that it does involve more restrictions of 
our sovereignty than any other action we 
have considered. While there are all 
kinds of escape clauses, it was my im- 
pression, from the time I sat in while it 
was being considered, that the escape 
clauses were chiefly for the benefit of the 
other countries, that practically all the 
other countries had escape clauses by 
which they could get out, but we were a 
sort of rich uncle who would have to be 
the final goat. That is the way it looked 
in the original drafting. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield, unless the 
Senator from Colorado desires to com- 
ment at this point. 

Mr. MALONE. I have just one more 
question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Since we are the ones 
who have the rich markets of the world 
because of our higher standard of living, 
which during the past 70 years has been 
due, in the judgment of most of us, at 
least, to our protective tariff and import 
fees, making up that differential, if it 
is the purpose to divide the markets of 
this country with the nations of the 
world, with the direct objective of raising 
the standards of other countries and low- 
ering ours, thus averaging the standards, 
would we not, if we failed to go along 
with this great one-economic-world idea, 
be accused of bad faith from the begin- 
ning? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think we would be 
very much embarrassed. Undoubtedly it 
would be said that we entered into this 
thing and were not playing ball. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we should emphasize what has just 
been said by the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada, that since we originated 
the plan, since we are its chief promot- 
ers, if we decided to get out from under 
it, we certainly would be accused of bad 
faith and of breaking the heart of the 
world. On these various escapes which 
we might take, the other fellow is en- 
titled to take retaliatory measures and 
many of the escapes, I bring to the mind 
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of the distinguished Senator from Maine, 
can only be taken when authorized to be 
taken by the whole group of nations, in 
which we have one vote. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Another statement 
in the analysis by the Department of 
State was: 

This charter establishes a code of prin- 
ciples to be accepted in the conduct of inter- 
national trade and an organization to help 
make them work, 


That is certainly a clear and simple 
statement that this is supposed to settle 
things for some time to come. The fig- 
ures I am about to give will answer in 
part a question the Senator from Mis- 
souri asked awhile ago. I am advised 
that the ECA countries whom we are 
assisting, according to a report by Mr. 
Hoffman, have a long-term investment 
in this country of their assets, by par- 
ticipants from those countries, of ap- 
proximately 85,000,000, C00 84,800,000. 
000, to be exact. That is one figure 
which we have. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator 
have any information from Mr. Hoffman 
or from any other source as to the 
amount in dollars of yearly earnings on 
the $4,800,000,000? à 

Mr. BREWSTER. Ido not think that 
is shown. It would vary each year, I 
presume. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I had been saying 
that what we were interested in was the 
gap between the dollars going out of the 
country and the dollars coming in. 

In 1948 this country sent $1,$00,000,000 
to foreign countries as the net amount— 
that is excess of outgo to income—of 
new investments. Of this amount $900,- 
000,000 were Government and $1,000,- 
000,000 were private. In 1949 the net 
amount of investment added was $1,200,- 
000,000; $700,000,000 Government and 
$500,000,000 private. These additions 
brought up to thirty-one and one-half 
billion dollars of United States money 
invested in foreign countries—a sum 
that should be remembered when we 
take drastic Government action to pro- 
mote and insure new foreign investments. 
That is, we must realize the investment 
we already have. 

So, we must add another category of 
dollar outflow as we try to estimate the 
1950 picture. There was a decline in 
foreign investment dollars going abroad 
in 1949 from 1948, but, with all the en- 
couragement being offered we can ex- 
pect an increase in 1950. The average of 
the last 2 years was $1,500,000,000— 
probably as good an estimate as can be 
made for 1950. 

Again, according to a very recent news- 
paper article, which is verified by offi- 
cial Federal Reserve Board figures, in 
1948, foreigners obtained $1,200,000,000 
that we, somehow, are unable to ac- 
count for, and in 1949, $700,000,000 went 
abroad for which there is no definite or 
detailed record. 

Because of the timeliness and startling 
nature of this article, I think I shall read 
it, because it seems to have such a bear- 
ing on this problem. It reads as follows: 
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“LEAK” oF §$700,000,000 Founp IN UNITED 
STATES OuTco ABROAD LAST YEAR—FOoREIGN- 
ERS’ SCRAMBLE To INVEST IN THIS COUNTRY 
Cost UNCLE SAM A FOREIGN-AIp SAVING 
WasHINGTON.—Uncle Sam could have 

saved several hundreds of millions of for- 

eign-aid dollars last year, but for a secret 
scramble on the part of foreigners to get 
good United States investments. 

The Federal Reserve Board yesterday us 
much as acknowledged that foreigners had 
$700,000,000 more United States dollars last 
year than policy-makers here realized. That 
was at a time when the United States was 
pouring out billions to help “needy” govern- 
ments in Europe and Asia. 

The elusive $700,000,000 was mentioned in 
the Board’s latest monthly bulletin in an 
article called The Balance of Payments Posi- 
tion of the United States, 

Government figures indicate United States 
income from abroad last year was $15,900,- 
000,000. Since outgo was $9,800,000,000, net 
income was $6,100,000,000. If nothing else 
had happened, the foreigners would have 
drawn down their holdings by $6,100,000,000. 

But Uncle Sam loaned and gave away 
85,700,000, 000, private United States citi- 
zens made investments and donations of 
$1,000,000,000 abroad, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the Monetary Fund had net outlays of 
$100,000,000. That meant foreigners got 
$6,800,000,000 to cover a $6,100,000,000 deficit, 
They should have been $700,000,000 to the 
good, and this $700,000,000 should have 
shown up in their private or government 
assets. But it didn’t. 

This isn't the first time this has hap- 
pened. Back in 1948, the Board noted, for- 
eigners apparently had $1,200,000,000 that 
somehow went uncounted in statistics here. 

What happens to these “lost” dollars? 
The Board 


That is, the Federal Reserve Board— 
figures a lot of this money is salted away in 
“unrecorded” investments foreigners made 
in the United States. Sometimes these deals 
are “unrecorded” simply because there are 
gaps in the statistics Uncle Sam collects— 
some of those bothersome questionnaires the 
bankers and securities dealer get from Fed- 
eral agencies aren't quite complete enough. 

Sometimes the investments are just plain 
evasions of rules laid down by other gov- 
ernments. Foreigners decide United States 
securities, commodities, real estate, or bank 
accounts are sounder than similar holdings 
at home. But regulations—in Britain, for 
instance—say they can't use their dollars 
this way— 


That is, a citizen of England is not 
supposed to invest in the United States— 
so they invest under cover. They get a 
friend or business asscciate who is a United 
States citizen to make and hold the invest- 
ment or bank account for them. 


With all this added, what is the true 
dollar picture? Will the year 1950 find 
us putting out more dollars than we are 
taking in or will we be near the greatly 
hoped for balance that we hear so much 
about? 

THE DOLLAR GAP IN 1950 


If the January and February average 
of imports and exports is indicative of 
the full year’s foreign trade, we will ex- 
port goods valued at about $9,000,000,000 
and we will import goods valued at about 
$7,300,000,000. That will leave an excess 
of exports over imports of $1,700,000,000. 

Not the $7,000,000,000 about which we 
have been hearing so much, but it is less 
than $2,000,000,000. 
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estimate 1950 to approximate 1949 and 
if individuals and institutions send the 
same amount abroad as in 1949, there 
will go out of this country to foreign na- 
tions about $1,300,000,000. That will 
leave a dollar gap of $400,003,000. 

If foreign investments are made in 
1950 to the amount of $1,500,000,000 as 
estimated above, we will then be $1,100,- 
090,000 on the wrong side of the ledger, 
and if as many dollars go abroad in 1950 
for which we cannot account as there 
were in 1949, another $700,000,000 can 
be added, and we will be $1,800,000,000 
on the wrong side of the ledger. 

Those figures are extremely interest- 
ing and, in the light of much of the cur- 
rent propaganda, somewhat astounding. 

Our ECA commitments for 1950 have 
not been considered here. Neither has 
the amount of dollars presumably paid 
our experts who have gone abroad to 
aid other countries to increase produc- 
tion, help build roads, dams, and such 
services. A large number of foreign in- 
dustrial and laboring men have come to 
this country to learn our ways, and that 
has, to a considerable extent, offset the 
dollars that might have been paid our 
own experts who went abroad. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL] has indicated the amount 
we may pay for those technical assistants 
in the coming year. 

I have discussed this matter of the 
dollar gap for the chief purpose of show- 
ing that the hue and cry about greater 
imports, greater foreign investments, 
greater amounts for ECA, for this, that, 
and the other foreign-aid program, is 
mostly in the nature of propaganda, free- 
trade propaganda, among other things. 

The principal worry now should not 
be how to accelerate the closing of the 
trade gap, but how to control it so that 
injury to domestic industries may be 
minimized and our exports maintained 
sufficiently to balance our imports. 

The following table compares imports 
and exports since 1920 and shows the 
excess of exports and the percentage 
of imports. It will be noted that the 
percentage figures for January and Feb- 
ruary of this year, 1950, approximate 
those of the peak 10-year period, 1926-36. 

I shall read excepts from it and then 
ask that the complete table be inserted in 
my remarks, 

It is a very interesting table, showing 
the relation of our exports to imports 
over a period of years. The first period 
is 1921 to 1925. Our exports were a 
little more than $4,000,000,000; our im- 
ports a little more than $3,000,000,000, 
a difference of approximately $1,000,- 
000,000. Our imports were 78 percent 
of our exports. 

In 1920 to 1930 we were close to $5,000,- 
000,000 in our exports, $4,000,000,000 in 
our imports, and the balance, the excess, 
was $750,000,000. Our imports were 84 
percent of our exports. Note how close 
the figures are. 

Coming on down, we find that in 1938 
the imports were 63 percent; in 1939, 
73 percent. 

We now come to the curren? situation. 
In 1949 we were down to what was al- 


most the lowest figure. The lowest fig- 
ure was in 1947. 
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Tourist trade is increasing, but if we 


On the projected average, if, during 
the coming year, we continue at the same 
ratio between exports and imports which 
prevailed in the first 2 months of this 
year, January and February, then for 
the current calendar year we will have 
exports of approximately $9,000,000,000, 
imports of $7,326,000,000, and an excess 
of exports over imports of $1,650,000,000. 
Our imports would be 82 percent of our 
exports. 

In other words, the only trade gap 
we have to absorb is less than $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire table be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Comparison of United States exports and 
imports for specified years and periods 
{In millions of dollars} 


3, 450 78 
4,033 8¹ 
1.713 84 
1, 960 63 
2, 276 73 
2, 541 65 
3, 222 64 
4,792 50 
5, 643 40 
7,092 57 
6, 598 56 
— —ꝓ— 7,326 82 
622 85 
599 79 


1 Projected average of January and February for 12 
months of 1950, 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
think it is high time that the American 
people should be treated to a little taste 
of the realities of our existing trade 
relations and realize that instead of five, 
six, or seven billion dollars, about which 
we hear so much, our trade gap is down 
to less than $2,000,000,000. If the trend 
of the past 5 months since devaluation 
continues, it is impossible to predict how 
much further it may decline. That is 
one reason why it seems to me tragic 
that we should be asked, in the closing 
months of this session, to take action of 
so comprehensive a character, freezing 
to a considerable degree our existing 
trade relationships, when one cannot 
possibly forecast what the situation may 
be 9 months from today. It is on that 
basis that I continue to hope and to urge 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
may go very slowly in the consideration 
of the international trade organization 
charter at this time. 

A brief bit of tariff history seems in 
order at this point. 

The tariff rates on dutiable goods un- 
der the Tariff Act of 1930 and prior to 
any modifications under important trade 
agreements, averaged about 45 percent. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber Act, in 
effect from 1922 to 1930, tariff rates aver- 
aged approximately 38.5 percent. 

While the Underwood Act, generally 
considered as a Free Trade Act, was in 
effect, from 1913 to 1922, tariff rates 
averaged about 27 percent. 

I point out that 3 years after the First 
World War, as indicated by the action of 
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the Congress, it was necessary very 
greatly to revise the Underwood Act in 
order to preserve the economy of the 
United States. Today tariff rates, under 
the existing so-called Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, approximate 13 percent, 
which is less than a third of the rates un- 
der the Fordney-McCumber Act, which 
was considered a protective tariff, and 
further important reductions are in im- 
mediate prospect as a result of discus- 
sions planned this fall at Torquay, Eng- 
land. 

I call attention again to the fact that 
these rates refer only to dutiable goods 
and not to the very important 60 percent 
of our total imports which come into the 
country free of any duty. 

The average rate of duty on United 
States imports, applied to dutiable prod- 
ucts only, has declined as follows: 


Percent 
OO SSS SS ee 32. 7 
66— . ee 29. 0 
—ꝛ — p neler arom 26. 3 
n EEE A E .... 20.1 
2 SES EENEI L E E a 14.3 
1 ⁰ E R E EE Seas 13.8 


The average rate of duty on all im- 
ports, free and dutiable, was only 7.6 
percent in 1947 and 5.7 percent in 1949, 

Therefore, the suggestion that we 
must go forward with further import 
cuts in our tariff duties seems fantastic, 
in the light of the almost utter lack of 
protection which the American working- 
man and American farmer enjoy at the 
present time, and when we realize that 
European production is now from 35 to 
40 percent greater than it was before 
the war, that these countries are recov- 
ering with assistance we have rendered 
to them, and that already many of their 
products are beginning to penetrate our 
own markets at home. They are not 
being used for the benefit of the so-called 
poverty-stricken lands, but are pene- 
trating the markets of the United 
States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? : 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is not the fantastic 
quality of the tariff cuts accentuated by 
the devaluation of the pound which has 
occurred, and the devaluation of other 
moneys which are inevitable? 

Mr. BREWSTER. If I understand in- 
ternational trade relations, it was equiv- 
alent to a cut of 40 percent in our tariff. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the amount. In 
some cases it would be 35 or 40 percent, 
and in some cases it would be nothing. 
However, on a conservative basis it is 
estimated that the average would be be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Scandinavian 
countries made a devaluation of almost 


50 percent, I believe. That certainly 
went to great length. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. When a foreign 


country had a product which it sold 
without competition with the products 
of this country, it did not give any re- 
duction at all. 

Mr. BREWSTER. No. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think Scotch 
whisky and a few other things might be 
cited as examples of cases in which no 
reduction or very small reductions were 
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made. In some cases I think the reduc- 
tions were in an amount equivalent to 
the full value of the reduction of the 
pound. In other cases they adjusted 
themselves to competition and other 
factors. Therefore I have heard it said 
that probably reduction runs on an av- 
erage of 10 to 15 percent, which is an 
enormous cut. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It enables them to 
go as far as they need to meet competi- 
tion in this country with our high-cost 
production. I think that the more pro- 
found impact of it has been on our for- 
eign trade, because of the effect it has 
had on our export market. I know that 
in my own State of Maine the paper in- 
dustry, which developed quite a busi- 
ness in South America and South Af- 
rica, suddenly found itself completely 
pushed out cf those markets by Scan- 
dinavian and other countries of the 
world who were able completely to un- 
dersell them as a result of that type of 
devaluation. While we had thought 
chiefly of imports into our country, I be- 
lieve the tragic collapse has been in our 
exports. That explains much of the de- 
cline in the trade gap. I believe, too, 
that the consequences of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal looking to $15,000,- 
000,000 in imports are being little ap- 
praised. I believe that is the approxi- 
mate figure the administration has 
used. We cannot very well increase our 
free imports, because they are copper, 
rubber, tin, and other commodities 
which are not susceptible of very great 
expansion, Therefore, an increase from 
the current $7,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,- 
000 of imports to the projected $15,000,- 
000,000 would have to be made almost 
entirely in dutiable goods, which are 
competitive with American agriculture 
and industry. It would mean that from 
the current two to three billion dollars 
we would go up to around eight to ten 
billion dollars of dutiable, competitive 
imports. In other words, we would mul- 
tiply our dutiable imports by four or five 
times, not merely doubling them, as one 
might at first infer, unless we look at 
items which are free of duty. So the 
impact on industry and agriculture, 
which are competitive, would be pro- 
found. 

We have reciprocal trade agreements 
with most countries which are impor- 
tant in world trade. We have not fared 
too well in the reciprocity. Mexico can- 
celed all her concessions to us 2 years 
ago, but we still give that country and 
the rest of the world the full benefit of 
all the concessions we originally granted 
to that country. 

The former foreign markets of the 
United States are now encircled with 
greater restrictions than ever before. 
On the other hand, the tariffs of our own 
country are lower than for a hundred 
years. The continual plea for greater 
and greater imports will carry us di- 
rectly into free trade unless checked, 
The closing-of-the-gap obsession is re- 
sulting in the irreparable injury of some 
of our oldest and most independent 
small enterprises. However, the real im- 
pact of competitive foreign goods is just 
beginning to be felt, and 1950 and 1951 
will be crucial years for millions of work- 
ers and many industries. To what ex- 


tent it is related to the four or more 
million unemployed is a subject for very 
careful scrutiny. 

It should be noted here that when- 
ever this country makes a concession 
in a trade agreement, that tariff reduc- 
tion is applied to every similar article 
imported from any country which is the 
beneficiary of the most-favored-nation 
clause, including, for instance, Germany 
and Japan at the present time. 

All the world benefits when we make 
a concession, regardless of which country 
is negotiating with us. It would almost 
seem to be a Christmas tree, decorated 
for every trading nation of the world. 

Almost every country with which we 
have made agreements has taken sub- 
sequent steps to render ineffective a large 
proportion of the concessions they have 
granted to the United States. In not one 
instance has our State Department re- 
ciprocated.” It should not be inter- 
preted that these nations have been dis- 
honest. Each one felt it necessary to 
their national interest to raise barriers 
to American goods. The dishonesty is 
found in the continual use of the term 
“reciprocal” by the free-trade group, 
which continually harps on that word as 
the basis of all our agreements. 

In that connection, Canada found it 
necessary to rigidly restrict, and in many 
cases to completely prohibit imports of 
various items grown and produced in 
the United States, particularly potatoes, 
Included were many kinds of fruits, 
vegetables, and other products normally 
shipped to Canada in large quantities, 
The effect of these restrictions, even 
while mutual trade agreements were in 
force, was very severe on the farmers 
and fruit growers of California and other 
areas, yet our concessions to Canada re- 
mained unchanged and “unreciprocal.” 
As a matter of fact, we imported mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of potatoes and 
other farm items that were in great sur- 
plus in the United States at reduced 
rates of duty, and under support pro- 
grams. 

Again, criticism should not be directed 
to the countries which found it neces- 
sary to negate their concessions to us, 
We should look askance, however, at any 
attempt to classify existing or future 
agreements as “reciprocal.” 

Administrator Hoffman of the ECA, 
with the blessing of the Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan, recently granted 
the United Kingdom permission to use 
an extra $175,000,000 of ECA funds to 
purchase Canadian wheat. The United 
States has an enormous surplus of wheat, 
and under the agreement could have 
required it to be purchased here. Can- 
ada which also had a surplus appeared 
grateful for this windfall, for the fol- 
lowing paragraph is taken from a state- 
ment by Secretary Brannan made last 
September 15: 

Finally (in return for the wheat deal), 
Canada will reexamine restrictions on im- 
ports of fruits and vegetables with the view 
of giving relief, where possible, from re- 
strictions that are especially burdensome to 
the United States producers, 


This “keeping in review” is typical of 
the kind of reciprocity our State Depart- 
ment apparently believes in. A re- 
lease by the Department of Commerce, 
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dated April 10, 1950, reports that exports 
from the United States to Latin Ameri- 
can countries decreased by 14 percent in 
1949. The export decline, according to 
the Department release, reflected the 
“tightening of trade and currency con- 
trols in nearly every South American 
country.” As a result, our trade was re- 
stricted. Likewise, Canada shipped into 
our country 15,000,090 bushels of pota- 
toes at a time when the State of Maine 
already had a surplus of 15,000,000 bush- 
els, This means that it will cost the 
Government from fifteen or twenty mil- 
lion dollars to absorb the resulting sur- 
plus. Under the trade agreement, those 
commodities could perfectly well have 
been excluded, exactly as Canada ex- 
cluded many of our fruits and vegetables 
when it served the purpose of their own 
agricultural program. 

Most Latin American countries have 
made solemn agreements with us about 
these trade and currency controls. How 
long will the people of the United States 
be fooled by the glib use of the term 
“reciprocal” as used in these one-sided 
agreements? The general level of world 
trade barriers is far higher than ever 
before and makes the so-called “retali- 
atory” barriers of the period following 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff act of 1930 seem 
insignificant. 

The public pronouncements and claims 
of glorious success broadcast by our 
diplomats after each trade agreement 
has been negotiated, are entirely mis- 
leading and will not stand up under even 
a cursory examination. Not one of our 
agreements can justify the use of the 
term “reciprocal.” 

Secretary Acheson and Administrator 
Hoffman are doing their best to put over 
the Administration’s free trade theories. 
Bamboozling the public seems to be a 
part of the scheme. 

A campaign, almost a door-to-door 
proposition, is being conducted at no lit- 
tle expense to the taxpayer, to convince 
everyone that we should purchase goods 
made in Europe in preference to those 
produced at home. They even seem to 
question the patriotism of those who 
prefer home-made articles. 

The propaganda is that the recovery 
of Europe depends on our purchases of 
more of their goods, and continualy 
hints that we must increase purchases 
from Europe by $3,000,000,000. The ir- 
responsible use of such exaggerated 
figures only serves to alarm the Ameri- 
can worker and owner of small enter- 
prises. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN TRADE 


Now I should like to give a brief his- 
tory of European trade in order that we 
may understand the situation with ECA 
countries. Let us see what the history 
is. 

Imports from central and northwest- 
ern Europe, mostly ECA countries, 
seldom exceed one-half of the amount 
we export to that area. Furthermore, 
up to 1949 we had not yet reached the 
normal status of trade with Europe and 
some further adjustments were advis- 
able. ‘Those adjustments are rapidly 
taking place in the form of greatly in- 
creased imports and decreased exports 
in the first 2 months of 1950, 
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The temporary appointment of a stout 
whipping boy to take the pressure off 
the Secretary of State and the ECA Ad- 
ministrator is an evidence of the tighten- 
ing up of the whole situation. The po- 
sition of an international trade balancer 
is not likely to be an enviable one dur- 
ing the current year. Business declines, 
a rise in unemployment, and a general 
increase in apathy toward the whole 
free-trade program, make Mr. Gordon 
Gray’s recent appointment a delicate one. 

Mr. President, I wish to give certain 
figures appearing in a table I have had 
prepared, and I ask that the complete 
table be inserted at this point in the 
Recorp. The table is headed “United 
States trade with northwestern and 
central Europe.” There are some 15 
countries included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

United States trade with northwestern and 
central Europe, 1910-40 
[In millions of dollars} 


s Percent 
Yearly average Exports | Imports [imports of 


$1, 222. 9 $725.8 60 
2, 900. 0 427.0 15 
1, 960. 0 885.0 45 
1,878.2 | 1,005.4 53 

795. 4 412.5 52 
1. 130. 7 408. 8 43 
4,025.1 581.5 14 
8, 370. 5 795. 5 23 
3. 264.0 708. 9 2134 


Countries included: Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Iceland, United Kingdom, Ireland, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, ce, Netherlands, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Germany, and Switzerland. 

Mr. BREWSTER. In the period 1921 
to 1925 the exports amounted to $1,960,- 
600,000, approximately $2,000,000,000, 
while the imports amounted to $885,000,- 
000. So the imports amounted to 45 per- 
cent of the exports. 

In the period 1936 to 1940 the exports 
were $1,130,700,000, the imports to $468,- 
800,000, or 43 percent. 

Coming down to the current year, the 
imports are at a low of 2144 percent of 
the exports. 

Now let us see where this will lead us 
if we go on. According to this table, 
from 1910 to 1925, the ratio of imports 
to exports was substantially under 50 
percent. According to the table normal 
imports were about 50 percent of exports 
from 1926 to 1936. 

Imports from that area of Europe 
averaged 45 percent of exports in the 
1921-25 period and increased to 53 per- 
cent in the 1926-30 period. However, in 
most years since 1915, the ratio of im- 
ports to exports has been substantially 
under 50 percent. 

According to the above table normal 
imports from Europe seem to be just 
above 50 percent of our exports to that 
area. After the war that percentage 
was not reached until recent months, and 
it is obvious that some further rearrange- 
ments in trade will take place. However, 
it is not the impossible and frightening 
problem presented by propagandists who 
seek completely to break down the tariff 
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structure of the United States before 
easing up in their campaign. There is 
concrete evidence that even before the 
end of 1950 a very large part of the 
larger-than-normal dollar gap will be 
closed. 

If American capital continues to flow 
abroad and imports and exports become 
more similar in volume, we will be ship- 
ping out more dollars than we are getting 
back long before the end of ECA. That 
is a statement which may be interesting 
to those who are so vitally concerned in 
the problem we are to face at the end of 
ECA. 

Furthermore, if we should purchase 
as much in the form of raw materials 
and finished goods as we ship to Europe, 
the total trade of the United States would 
show a large surplus of imports as com- 
pared with exports. This can be ex- 
plained by an illustration. 

This country imports upwards of $300,- 
000,000 worth of rubber per year. The 
normal sources are British Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies. It is common 
knowledge that most of the rubber 
plantations are owned by firms, individ- 
uals, or corporations located in England, 
Holland or other European countries. It 
is also known that comparatively small 
percentages of the dollars spent for rub- 
ber go to the producing area. The labor- 
ers in that area get 10 cents a day. Sim- 
ilarly diamonds, tin, spices, and various 
other items contribute large sums to Eu- 
rope rather than to areas in which they 
are produced. 

This accounts for the normal wide dis- 
crepancy between imports from Europe 
into the United States and our exports 
to European countries. If we actually 
balanced our trade with the ECA coun- 
tries, and continued to import the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of raw 
materials from other sources, our ex- 
ports would be far below our total im- 
ports. 

So we can take with a very large 
grain of salt the pleas to import from 
Europe as much as we export to that 
area. 

Speaking, now, strictly of ERP coun- 
tries—those receiving billions of dollars 
from the United States for rehabilita- 
tion and aid—and those from whom our 
diplomats say we must import billions 
more in order to balance our trade— 
may I present some very interesting 
figures? 

In 1948 the so-called ERP countries 
sent goods to the United States valued 
at $977,000,000; in 1949, although United 
States tariffs had dropped from an aver- 
age ad valorem equivalent of 7.6 percent 
in 1947 to 5.7 percent in 1949—I repeat, 
despite that drop, 1949 imports from ERP 
countries decreased to $846,000,000, a 
decline of $131,000,000. At least we can- 
not blame our tariffs for that. 

They had lower tariffs in the later 
years, but sent a smaller quantity of 
goods. It would be interesting to see 
where their goods did go, since England 
had balanced its foreign trade in that 
year. 

On the other hand, receipts by ERP 
countries of United States dollars from 
travel expenditures of tourists and busi- 
nessmen visiting those countries in- 
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creased from $186,500,000 in 1948 to 
$272,000,000 in 1949. This means that 
19 percent of all the dollars received by 
ERP countries, other than outright gifts, 
grants, or loans, were supplied by Ameri- 
cans traveling abroad in 1948. In 1949 
the percentage of such dollars sent 
abroad had increased to 24.5 percent of 
all the dollars earned. 

In other words, one-quarter of all the 
United States dollars received by ERP 
countries came from American tourists. 
Ishall at another time undertake to show 
that those are the dollars susceptible of 
the greatest increase because air travel 
has now made it possible for a very much 
greater number of Americans to go 
abroad, and they are interested to go. 
Eighty percent of Americans have 2 
weeks’ vacation, but formerly they could 
not go abroad in that period. Now they 
can. The result is going to be a con- 
stantly increasing host of Americans 
from our vast population who will visit 
Europe. They include those with in- 
terests abroad, those concerned with the 
traditions of the war and war memories, 
and those who in recent decades have 
come to this country and have relatives 
abroad. In my judgment, the increase 
of travel by Americans in foreign coun- 
tries may well be calculated to close the 
narrow dollar gap, which is now so rap- 
idly narrowing. If we should spend in 
travel abroad the same percentage of 
our national income that we spent in 
the decade of 1920-30, we would close 
the dollar gap today. That is a devel- 
opment not at all impossible to contem- 
plate under current conditions, That is 
why I am not so seriously concerned 
about the closing of the trade gap. 

If we further implement the point 4 
program by practical proposals in the 
coming year, such as made by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, I believe those 
two factors alone, the point 4 program 
as finally implemented and the in- 
creased travel, will more than close any 
gap that can be reasonably anticipated. 

These figures, supplied me by the De- 
partment of Commerce, graphically re- 
fute the claim of a few frenzied agitators 
for greater imports of pottery and china- 
ware, fish products, lumber and wood 
pulp, perfumes, liquors, toys, shoes, cot- 
ton textiles, petroleum, and oil products, 
which is a matter of interest to my good 
friend from Texas, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, watches— 
remember Waltham—and other highly 
competitive items in order to buy as 
much as we sell. Actually, 1949 tourist 
travel was considerably greater than in 
1948, and 1950 will, on account of Holy 
Year and other factors, far exceed 1949, 
when one-fourth of all the earned dol- 
lars that went to ERP countries were 
taken and left there by travelers from 
the United States. 

It simply means that, leaving out the 
hundreds of millions that flow to ERP 
countries in the form of private, public, 
and institutional dollars for which there 
is no recompense, we can still ship to 
those areas 25 percent more goods than 
we buy from them. If the millions sent 
to those areas as private returns and 
gifts are counted, we could probably send 
to ERP countries twice as much as we 
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buy from them—and they would still 
have the necessary dollars to pay for 
them. 

There is additional proof of this in the 
fact that since 1915 the average imports 
from ERP countries have been only about 
one-third of our exports to those areas. 
In the most normal years, if we can 
identify any such years since 1915, im- 
ports have been 50 to 55 percent of ex- 
ports, and the point I wish to establish 
here is that an approximate 50 percent 
ratio is safe, sane, and economically 
sound. 

I hope the thousands of worried em- 
ployers and the millions of workers who 
fear that unregulated imports will fur- 
ther seriously upset our economy will 
take cognizance of the true situation. 

A really cooperative, bipartisan ap- 
proach to our foreign trade problems 
and to our international policy would de- 
mand that full recognition be taken of 
all these facts. If one may presume to 
make a suggestion to those who are 
preaching free trade at any cost, the 
American citizen and taxpayer, the em- 
ployee and the employer are all entitled 
to a full and complete statement of our 
trade situation. The constant cry that 
“our imports must be as large as our 
exports” if Europe is to be kept from 
communism is not likely much longer 
to fool the public. 

It may be recalled that several weeks 
ago I made a public suggestion that the 
displomat: who manipulate our foreign 
trade “come down out of the clouds and 
get practical about our imports and ex- 
ports.” The answer seems to have been 
a redoubling of the efforts to get Euro- 
pean goods into our home markets and a 
reiteration of the “industry subsidy and 
unemployment dole” plan to take care 
of those driven to the wall by artificially 
increased imports of competitive prod- 
ucts, 

It will interest and make very dra- 
matic reading for the 4,000,000 of our un- 
employed today—the figure may soon be 
five or six million—to spend their time 
reading the brochure published by our 
own Department of Commerce at a con- 
siderable expense in research and print- 
ing, to show foreigners how to penetrate 
our markets at the expense of domestic 
producers on our farms and in our 
factories. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Did the Senator from 
Maine refer to a recent publication with 
regard to 2,500 items which, it is sug- 
gested, should be permitted to come into 
this country? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No. I refer to a 
publication last summer by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce giving very construc- 
tive suggestions to European producers 
as to how they can market their products 
in the United States, showing them what 
are the tariff limitations, and so on, and 
distributed very generally among them. 
The item of which the Senator from 
Missouri speaks is in preparation for the 
agreement at Torquay in England, to 
which I shall refer in a moment. That 
book deals with the question of how 
foreign producers can meet domestic 
competition. 
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The farm situation is becoming more 
and more alarming. Price supports and 
other agricultural programs are literally 
threatened with destruction because of a 
combination of circumstances. 

During and after the war it was the 
patriotic thing to expand production and 
raise every bushel of wheat, potatoes, 
apples, and other farm products possible. 
The world was starving, and the Ameri- 
can farmer came through in noble style. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to refer 
for a moment to the manufacturing in- 
dustry. The question, of course, is very 
elemental, and I almost ask the Senator’s 
pardon for asking it, but it is perfectly 
obvious, is it not, that not only are man- 
agement and capital interested in the 
dangerous competition which may result, 
but labor has a vital interest in not being 
put out of work by undue introduction 
of competitive industrial products into 
this country? 

Mr. BREWSTER. e Senator will 
be interested in knowing that the Wage 
Earners Conference, formulated first un- 
der labor auspices, has brought to Wash- 
ington, within recent weeks, 17 national 
labor unions vitally concerned with the 
problem, along with many others in in- 
dustry who are interested, and that they 
are going forward to see that the people 
of the United States, and particularly 
the laboring people, understand the im- 
pact of this program and what it is going 
to mean to them. That is one of the 
most significant developments in con- 
nection with this entire program that I 
have seen, and one of the most encour- 
aging developments. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further inquiry? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. So it is not merely 
capital and management that are vitally 
concerned in this prospective importa- 
tion of goods, but it is labor, which may 
find itself displaced and out on the 
streets, adding to the already consider- 
able number of unemployed. Am I not 
correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. In my judgment, 
that is one of the most serious problems 
confronting our economy at this time. 

Mr. DONNELL. I am correct in my 
statement, am I not? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator is ab- 
sotlutely correct. I think labor is most 
vitally interested. A manufacturer in- 
terested in this matter said to me that 
he was not so much concerned over the 
fact that it was not possible to produce 
cheaply in this country, for he could im- 
port from abroad, but he said, “In recent 
months large manufacturers have told 
me that they were compelled to go 
abroad to examine the possibility of pro- 
duction there, because it was impossible 
for them to meet the competition here 
at home.” 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further inquiry? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. It is a fact, is it not, 
that there are already large interests of 
American capital in Paris and Cher- 
bourg. For illustration, the Singer Sew- 
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ing Machine Co. has established a very 
large plant in France. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. And if capital should 
find itself injured by importations, it 
might very well be that capital, instead 
of remaining in the United States, might 
go abroad, and there be invested, where- 
as labor could not leave the United 
States, pick up its families, sell its 
homes, and go abroad in the search for 
further work. Am I not correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is entirely 
correct. I have seen such situations all 
over the world. Some American indus- 
try may go abroad to develop in other 
countries—I have seen that happen in 
several European countries this year— 
to supply the local requirements. That 
has been done by many of our largest 
industries. However, when they go be- 
yond that, I begin to be concerned. 

For instance, traveling through the 
State of Maine I have seen hundreds and 
thousands of agricultural implements 
which have been manufactured in for- 
eign countries by an American concern, 
but manufactured abroad by that con- 
cern under cheap labor conditions. That 
concern has produced those implements 
abroad because under such circum- 
stances the implements it produces may 
come into this country free of duty. 
Therefore I begin to be greatly con- 
cerned. I think at that point the United 
States and its working men, above all 
others, are gravely injured. 

Of course the manufacturer is not 
particularly injured, for under those 
conditions in many cases he makes more 
money by manufacturing commodities 
abroad and shipping them into this 
country than he does by manufacturing 
them in this country. That is why cer- 
tain of our manufacturers operate in 
that way. Under such circumstances, 
they get along all right. However, as 
I have pointed out, the American work- 
ing men are the ones who are hurt. That 
problem is one about which I believe 
American labor will think more and 
more seriously in coming weeks and 
months. 

To the extent that our ECA grants 
abroad have rehabilitated foreign in- 
dustry, that is very good. In most cases 
those foreign countries are now pro- 
ducing from 38 to 40 percent more than 
they produced before the war, as a re- 
sult of the use of the labor-saving ma- 
chinery we have provided. However, 
when they turn around and begin to 
inundate our own markets, at the ex- 
pense of American working men, that is 
something else again. 

That is why I favor the proposal of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] that we very care- 
fully consider the implementation of the 
so-called point 4. Along with our con- 
sideration of the ITO Charter, I hope 
we may defer the consideration of point 
4 until a more careful study can be made 
of the situation under the rapidly 
changing conditions of the present time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
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Mr. MARTIN. In addition to what 
the Senator from Maine has stated and 
to what has also been suggested by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
does not another factor enter into the 
situation? Not only is a deplorable un- 
employment situation brought about, 
but we lose a great many skills by reason 
of the closing of such plants? For ex- 
ample, let me refer to the closing of the 
Waltham Watch plant in Massachusetts. 
The precision instruments which we 
must use in wartime are largely pro- 
duced by the skilled craftsmen of the 
watch industry. The closing of such 
plants will be very disabling to our na- 
tional defense, will it not? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Of course, I think 
it is estimated that during the last war 
approximately 80 percent of our watch 
industry was converted to the production 
of precision instruments which were vital 
to the prosecution of the war. We then 
had a great watch industry which was 
able to do that work. However, when we 
destroy that industry—and its destruc- 
tion is exemplified by the case of the 
Waltham Co., and I have heard of others 
which are approaching that situation— 
what will wedo? Then we shall find our- 
selves lacking in precision instruments, 
and confronted by an enemy equipped 
with ample precision instruments of a 
quality equal to or even better than the 
quality of the smaller number of pre- 
cision instruments we then are able to 
produce. s 

Mr. MARTIN. We are now engaged 
in a cold war with Russia. If that war 
should be converted into a hot war, cer- 


tainly it would not be expected that the 


workmen in the Swiss watch factories 
would be available to the United States. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It would be most 
unlikely that they would be available to 
us. Certainly that possibility is not to 
be depended upon. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then we would not 
have anyone to fall back upon for the 
production of precision instruments; and 
in that event it would be almost impos- 
sible for us to wage war under modern 
circumstances, which require the preci- 
sion instruments not only for airplanes, 
but for so many other purposes and uses, 
vital in wartime. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes; as our armed 
forces become more and more highly 
mechanized, and as we move into the 
realm of guided missiles and similar in- 
struments, the production of precision 
instruments becomes absolutely indispen- 
able. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Does not the Senator from Maine agree 
that before we entered into the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, approxi- 
mately 15 years ago, more than 80 per- 
cent of the jeweled watches used in the 
United States were produced by American 
craftsmen and mechanics, whereas to- 
day they produce only about 15 percent? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes; we now pro- 
duce only about 15 percent, whereas for- 
merly we produced more than 75 percent. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. MARTIN. To my mind, that is an 
appalling situation, and it is something 
about which the American people should 
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be informed, because, as I understand 
the matter—and I am sure the Senator 
from Maine has more information on 
the subject that I have—in connection 
with the meeting next fall of 17 coun- 
tries, at which meeting it is proposed to 
begin to reduce American tariffs, it is 
anticipated that the tariffs on 2,500 items 
produced in the United States will be 
affected. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. As the Senator from 
Maine stated so well a moment ago, of 
course the owner of a factory can very 
well conduct his operations in a foreign 
country, and by doing so perhaps will 
make more money than if he produced 
the articles he manufactures in a fac- 
tory in the United States. However, 
our workingmen are the ones who are 
injured by such a development. 

If the Senator from Maine will per- 
mit an observation at this point, let me 
refer to the glass and china and pottery 
industries of western Pennsylvania, 
northern West Virginia, and eastern 
Ohio. Today goods similar to those 
made by those industries are being im- 
ported from countries in which the wage 
scale is from 10 cents to 30 cents an hour, 
whereas the wage scale in those indus- 
tries in the United States is more than 
$1.40 an hour. That development pro- 
duces a situation with which we cannot 
compete very long. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
there is no question about it. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will be in- 
terested to know, I am sure, that a few 
years ago we had 20 watch manufac- 
turers in this country, whereas today 
we have only two. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. One of them is in 
the Senator’s State, I think, and the 
other is in Illinois. 

Mr. MARTIN. As to the one which 
is located in my State, if it were not for 
the fact that it has built up an enor- 
mous surplus and has developed a great 
sales organization, I do not know whether 
it could remain open today. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. While the Senator is 
discussing the effect on labor which is 
involved in the situation in those in- 
dustries and on management and cap- 
ital, and also the effect as regards the 
loss of skills, a situation to which the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, 
has alluded, let me inquire whether it 
is appropriate that we also mention that 
the effects of the closing of industries 
as a result of undue competition from 
imports will be felt throughout society, 
in every section of the country where 
that situation develops. 

By way of illustration, let me refer to 
a town in which a certain manufacturing 
plant is located. Suppose it closes. In 
that event not only is the plant closed, 
and not only are those who have been 
employed in it then out of work; but in 
that community the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker, the farmer who 
has been producing the food that has 
been consumed by those who have been 
working in that manufacturing plant, 
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and the clothing merchant who has been 
selling clothes to the workers in that 
plant, are also disastrously affected. All 
of them, every portion of society in that 
area, feels the impact of the excessive 
competition, in the manner indicated. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I can agree with 
the Senator from Missouri in a peculiarly 
personal way, inasmuch as I grew up and 
still live in a small town of about 4,000 
inhabitants, a town which for more than 
100 years has had four small woolen 
mills, each employing between 200 and 
300 persons. Despite all vicissitudes 
those mills have carried on for more 
than 100 years under local ownership 
and local enterprise. However, this 
winter—for the first time—under the 
operation of the theories we have been 
discussing today, one of those mills was 
liquidated, closed; and 250 persons, hav- 
ing altogether probably 750 persons de- 
pendent upon them, in their families, 
were thrown out of work. Consider the 
consequences of that situation to that 
small town; and then consider the conse- 
quences to the entire country, if that 
development is applied in many other 
localities! Such a consideration brings 
us to a realization of the direction in 
which we are moving. 

In that connection, let me say that 
the other mills in that town are just 
hanging on by their eyelids. 

Recently I talked with one of the 
larger manufacturers in New England. 
He is greatly concerned with that situa- 
tion. He said that, as a matter of fact, 
the small mills are doing better than the 
large ones, because the small mills are 
able to produce more economically; but 
he pointed out that the small mills are 
being forced to the wall, and many of 
the big ones, as well. 

As the Senator from Missouri has 
stated, that impact reverberates through 
our entire economic structure, in a mul- 
titude of ways. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of our 
industries, and now I am about to dis- 
cuss our agriculture. I referred to the 
fact that our farmers were urged, during 
the war, to produce more agricultural 
commodities; and I said that at that 
time the world was starving. I pointed 
out that in response to those appeals, the 
American farmer came through in noble 
style. Now he must pay for his response 
to the pleas of ECA Administrators. He 
expanded his acreage and increased his 
yield per acre; he outproduced all prior 
agriculturists. Suddenly he found no 
market for his goods—except to the 
United States Government, and that only 
by the grace of the laws adopted by 
Congress. ; 

Surpluses have been piled up until 
their volume staggers the imagination. 
Storing some of them may be insurance 
against famine or leanness, within the 
next 2 or 3 years, but many products 
cannot be stored for any length of time. 
The taxpayer is being taught by an in- 
sidious form of propaganda that the 
farmer is robbing him, and all the time 
the very individuals and groups which 
prepare this propaganda are maneuver- 
ing and negotiating for greater and 
greater imports of the same farm prod- 
ucts that are in such huge surplus. 


* 
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We are actually importing millions of 
dollars worth of eggs, both dried and 
fresh. The same is true of potatoes and 
a large number of other price-support 
products. The old promises of President 
Roosevelt and others promulgating the 
trade-agreement program that agricul- 
tural and fishery products would not be 
affected by agreements with foreign na- 
tions have given way to a tariff-reduc- 
tion project which affects those products 
more than any others. President Tru- 
man has assured us repeatedly that no 
tariff reduction would be permitted to 
injure any domestic producer or indus- 
try, yet we now see the impact of these 
increased imports upon the industries 
and the agriculture of our country. 

I have included here certain statistics 
as to the import of many kinds of agri- 
cultural products, many of them on the 
price-support and surplus list. 

We imported over 3,500,000 dozen of 
fresh eggs—valued at over $2,000,000. 

We imported dried eggs—about 2,000,- 
000 pounds valued at nearly a $1,500,- 
000. 

We imported $16,000,000 worth of 
wheat for grinding and reexport. 

We imported over $3,000,000 worth for 
our own consumption. 

We imported 17,000,000 bushels of oats 
valued at about $13,500,000. 

We imported nearly 13,000,000 bushels 
of barley valued at $19,000,000. 

We imported $1,500,000 worth of corn. 

We imported well over one-half billion 
pounds of potatoes valued at $13,000,000. 
It is common knowledge that the whole 
support program has been attacked, with 
potatoes as the whipping boy. 

These are only a few of the huge im- 
ports of surplus products. More careful 
regulation of such imports would not 
cure the surplus problem, but it would 
make a great contribution both to the 
relief of the American taxpayer and to 
the protection of the American farmer. 

Here is an interesting item: Potatoes, 
which of course is a subject rather near 
to my heart, are actually on the list of 
items released by the State Department 
for possible further tariff reductions this 
year. In view of the fact that we are 
utterly unable to absorb our own pro- 
duction, in view of the fact that we have 
imported 15,000,000 bushels from abroad 
and the Government has had to buy that 
many more, still it is proposed to reduce 
the tariffs further. i 

Dozens of other agricultural products 
and a number of fish classifications are 
also included. 

What kind of economics is this? To 
what ridiculous limits can this program 
be carried, in the light of what has now 
occurred? 

It was thought that the climax of this 
attack on domestic farmers and fisher- 
men came in the last batch of agree- 
ments negotiated at Annecy, France, in 
1949. A study of the concessions made 
by the United States in those negotia- 
tions reveals the startling information 
that over 83 percent of the tariff cuts 
made by this country were on products 
of direct interest to the farmer and the 
fisherman. The percentage would be 
slightly less if fish products were elimi- 
nated, but those were included because 
of their close relationship. So far as 
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Maine is concerned, as well as all New 
England, the subject of fish means a 
great deal. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. In saying that 83 
percent of the tariff cuts made by this 
country were on products of direct inter- 
est to the farmer and the fisherman, 
what does the Senator mean? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I mean that by the 
volume of the imports, 83 percent of the 
tariff cuts affected the fisherman and 
the farmer. 

Mr. DONNELL. That is to say, it af- 
fected them injuriously, or does the Sen- 
ator mean beneficially? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The assumption is 
that the domestic producer is normally 
injured by imporis. 

Mr. DONNELL. I may tell the Sena- 
tor the thought I had in mind. Some- 
one merely reading these few sentences 
by themselves might understand that the 
Senator was saying that the imports 
were of things that the persons affected 
were using, and therefore it was to their 
benefit. But I understand the Senator 
to mean—and I ask him whether I am 
correct—that the percentage to which he 
refers, estimated to be in excess of 83 
percent, is injurious to the fisherman 
and to the agricultural interests. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 
Had I said, instead of “direct interest,” 
“of direct and vital concern to the farm- 
er and the fisherman,” it would have 
conveyed my meaning better. In other 
words, they were matters that very seri- 
ously affected their own markets. 

Mr. DONNELL. They seriously af- 
fected them to their injury, that is? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

This means that the farmer absorbed 
about four-fifths of the tariff cuts made 
at Annecy. This is something the farm- 
ers do not always realize, because we 
think of the tariff so much in terms of 
industry. It should be noted here that 
the largest volume of our imports of 
agricultural products consists of items 
that have long been on the free list— 
such things as coffee and bananas are 
free of duty—so the brunt of tariff re- 
ductions falls upon competitive goods 
and not upon those which do not com- 
pete directly with our own products. 

The farmer in the dell will be on the 
dole before very long if Secretary Bran- 
nan keeps planning and the free-trade 
trend continues. Our own market is 
opened wider and wider to competitive 
goods grown in foreign countries, while 
our own foreign markets are being closed 
tighter and tighter against our exports. 

Secretary of State Acheson and ECA 
Administrator Hoffman are advocating 
greater and greater imports, even though 
it results in injury to independent farms 
and industries in the United States. 
They have actually recommended doles 
and subsidies to salve the wounds of 
those that must be hurt in the forcing 
of imports. Here, again, agriculture 
takes it on the chin. 

In the 2 months of January and Feb- 
ruary of 1949—just a year ago—our ex- 
ports of agricultural products amounted 
to $662,000,000, and our imports were 
only $490,000,000—a balance of $172,- 
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000,000 in favor of exports. That was 
our agricultural export balance. 

In the same 2 months of 1950 our ex- 
ports had dropped to $471,000,000, a loss 
of $191,000,000 in 1 year, and our imports 
had increased to $587,000,000. In only 
2 months of this present year we im- 
ported $116,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts more than we exported, and con- 
servative estimates indicate the 1950 ex- 
cess of imports over exports of agricul- 
tural products may reach $1,000,000,000. 

I think that is a figure which will be 
of interest to every farmer in the United 
States, if we are going to have an im- 
port surplus of $1,000,000,000 of farm 
products this current year, under the 
current-trade program of this adminis- 
tration. 

The full weight of the tariff cuts under 
trade argreements has fallen on agri- 
culture and small, independent, free- 
enterprise industries, and the end is not 
yet. The 17 unions that have met here, 
many of them being engaged in the 
smaller industries, tell of the alarm of 
labor over this thing. Many more agri- 
cultural items are on the new list for 
the big tariff negotiations scheduled to 
begin next September in Torquay, Eng- 
land. The free traders will not be sat- 
isfied until they have cut every rate 
the full 75 percent allowed by existing 
law. 

The list of items to be considered at 
the Torquay negotiations, released on 
April 14, contains some surprising infor- 
mation. Only 11 of all the 34 nations 
now belonging to the general agreement 
have consented to negotiate, although 
six new countries, Austria, Germany, 
Guatemala, Korea, Peru, and Turkey, 
contemplate joining the meeting. 

The complete list of items to be con- 
sidered is available at the State Depart- 
ment of the Superintendent of Public 
Documents. The list includes 345 para- 
graphs and about 2,500 items which are 
dutiable and which are slated for con- 
sideration of cuts, plus about 50 para- 
graphs of free items which may be bound 
against any future imposition of duty by 
the Congress. 

As stated earlier our tariff rates are 
the lowest in modern history. Further- 
more—and this is interesting, I think, 
to those who attack us for our trade 
Policies—the United States has lower 
tariffs and fewer import restrictions than 
any other nation of economic impor- 
tance. The average rate of duty on all 
imported products is now between 5 and 
6 percent and the average on dutiable 
products is in the neighborhood of 13 
percent. Dozens of rates of duty are 
s0 low, ranging from 1 and 2 percent to 
as low as one-fourth of 1 percent, that 
they have no protective value whatso- 
ever. In a number of instances the cost 
of collecting the duty exceeds the amount 
collected. 

I might say in reference to the agri- 
cultural problem that cotton, for in- 
stance, while it is theoretically subject 
to import, is prohibited from import by 
the quota restrictions imposed by the 
President. I believe the figure this year 
is 90,000 bales of long-staple cotton. I 
speak of that because it indicates the 
power the President possesses to impose 
restrictions which could be awsolutely 
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protective of an American industry or of 
an item of production. I certainly com- 
mend the President for this measure of 
care, but I wish that our southern 
friends, who are concerned with cotton, 
would appreciate the problems of other 
sections. I wish they would think a lit- 
tle bit about my potatoes and about some 
of the other items which also need a 
little protection. I wish the President 
could be persuaded to use his power to 
give the same consideration to us as he 
does with reference to some other items 
in the schedule. 

In the month of January, imports of 
dutiable items amounted to $256,000,000 
while those free of duty amounted to 
$366,000,000. This means that in Jan- 
uary almost 60 percent of the imports 
paid no duty whatsoever. That is the 
usual average. Over two-thirds of the 
imports of agricultural products were 
free of any duty. The ratio was ap- 
proximately the same in the month of 
February. 

State Department releases constantly 
refer to rigid trade restrictions, such as 
quotas and import licenses, as the most 
obnoxious of all forms of regulations, 
and freely admit that tariffs are the mild- 
est of all of them. They, however, by 
ill-advised tariff cuts, have forced the 
use of quotas and licenses to keep seg- 
ments of domestic agriculture and in- 
dustry from being completely wiped out. 

When the duty was reduced on but- 
ter, New Zealand, Denmark, and other 
dairy countries immediately prepared to 
invade the American market on a large 
scale. The huge surplus of butter in 
the United States made the tariff cut 
a foolish gesture, for the Department 
of Agriculture, despite pressure from the 
free traders, refused to grant licenses to 
those who would import the butter. Such 
working at cross-purposes has done much 
to antagonize friendly nations and it has 
not made life any easier or more cer- 
tain for our own farmers. 

The peril-point procedure adopted by 
the Eightieth Congress and repealed by 
the Eighty-first Congress would have 
prevented such fiascoes. The President 
found the peril-point procedure ex- 
tremely obnoxious because it would have 
called upon him to explain why he made 
such unwise concessions as the one on 
butter, although, only if and when he 
exceeded those peril points. 

The trade gap is rapidly closing and 
the dollar gap is almost at a balance. 
There is nothing to stop the continuation 
of the trend, Severe injury to domestic 
agricultural programs, to the farmers 
themselves, and to hundreds of thousands 
of workers in small, independent indus- 
tries is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

The need for peril-point studies before 
agreements are made is acute. The so- 
called escape clause is no substitute at all 
and its administration and interpreta- 
tion become more ludicrous with each 
attempt at application. 

We tried that out in connection with 
the glove industry. Japanese gloves were 
coming into the State of my colleague 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. It was 
stated that the fact that the industry 
had no orders had nothing to do with it: 
the fact that they had made their orders 
for millions of dozens of gloves in Japan 
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had nothing to do with it. We had to 
wait until the gloves actually arrived in 
this country. In the meanwhile, the 
employees in the glove factories were 
starving to death. If the danger was an- 
ticipated when the cut was made in the 
tariff, then it is not within the scope of 
the escape clause. That is very small 
comfort to the fellow who lost his job. 
In other words, if it were anticipated 
that Japan or some other country would 
send in a lot of gloves, there was no re- 
dress whatever under the escape clause. 
We are going to get educated in the next 
few years or the next few months. Iam 
sure it will be a matter of very great 
concern to many of my colleagues. 

A truly reciprocal trade agreement 
will open the door of the two negotiators 
to the goods of each other in approxi- 
mately the same degree. 

I am sure we all agree with that. It 
is a matter of give and take. We give up 
on some items, and they give up on other 
items, and the reciprocal trade should 
be approximately the same. 

Many factors enter into such negotia- 
tions, it is true, and State Department 
leaders have testified before congres- 
sional committees that when this coun- 
try enters into an agreement, calculated 
risks are taken. In other words, the 
safety and life of domestic industries and 
producers are risked in order to obtain 
questionable concessions from the other 
country. This has been openly admitted. 

In general, however, if an agreement 
is reciprocal, the subsequent increase in 
trade between the two nations should Le 
fairly evenly divided. Now, although 
administration economists have appar- 
ently not figured this out, no matter how 
many truly reciprocal agreements we 
enter into, we do absolutely nothing 
toward closing the trade gap. Pointing 
to trade agreements as essential because 
they will help balance our trade is just 
as misleading as is much of the prior 
propaganda that has been fed the public 
about the trade program. 

If an agreement is negotiated, and it 
is truly reciprocal, bcth participating 
nations benefit in about the same degree. 
That means each country’s imports and 
exports would be affected similarly, for 
if an agreement greatly increases im- 
ports and does not increase exports, 
where is the reciprocal benefit? 

In other words, if the agreements are 
really reciprocal, they do nothing to 
close the trade gap. You get something 
and I get something, and we end up with 
the trade gap exactly where it was before. 
I think these gentlemen are intelligent 
enough to know that it is a very differ- 
ent situation. They have simply used the 
word “reciprocal” as a means of elimi- 
nating protection for American produc- 
ers, knowing it will close the trade gap 
by closing out American producers. 

When the public is finally informed of 
the facts about our trade agreements, 
they will no longer tolerate the use of the 
term reciprocal.“ Proponents of free 
trade still glibly pin the label of reciproc- 
ity on past and proposed future agree- 
ments, but no one has yet been able to 
pin down what we have received in re- 
turn for what we have given in any 
agreements so far, This is true of some 
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of our treaties which apparently can be 
ignored or observed without any objec- 
tion by our State Department. 

In this connection, the able Senator 
from South Carolina recently told us 
about a shrinkage of our textile export 
trade in 1949; a $33,000,000 drop was re- 
ferred to. 

Recently I visited one of the largest 
producers of suits in New York. He had 
no American cloth whatsoever. It was 
entirely foreign cloth. That was one 
of the great producers who serves thou- 
sands of our citizens. 

I have been very much concerned 
about this and about competition of for- 
eign textiles here at home, because both 
contribute greatly to our unemployment 
problem. I have studied the statements 
of the ECA Administrator in his corre- 
spondence with the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Apparently the Administrator claims 
that our tes tiles have no part in his plans 
for our export trade and quantities of 
foreign textiles are to be expected in our 
home markets. That was made plain in 
the correspondence I had with him last 
year. 

I wrote him then about an embargo of 
our cotton goods from Morocco, formerly 
an outlet for substantial quantities of 
American cotton goods. The embargo 
was pointed up by the fact that cotton 
goods were welcomed from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and other 
countries. The loss of this market, 
caused by the embargo imposed in Mo- 
rocco, accounted for 10 percent of our 
1949 loss of export volume. 

Now, Mr. President, I find that Mo- 
rocco is participating in some new trade 
agreements which provide for the pur- 
chase of cotton textiles from a number 
of countries, including Switzerland and 
Portugal, whose currencies are readily 
converted into dollars. Here we appar- 
ently find specific trade advantages being 
given to other countries in the very face 
of a solemn treaty between the United 
States and Morroco that American goods 
and American citizens shall have the 
same trading rights as are granted to any 
other nation. Yet our diplomats do 
absolutely nothing about the embargo of 
American cotton goods. 

Furthermore, radios, cigars, and some 
othcr items purchased with dollars enter 
Morocco in unrestricted quantities, al- 
trough necessities such as cotton sheet- 
ings are prohibited if purchased with 
dollars. 

I have information that indicates our 
ECA operators support the Moroccan 
embargo of American cotton goods, even 
though private operators who have the 
dollars are willing to use their own 
money and in no way depend on ECA. 
Such goods are classed as luxuries, and 
therefore are prohibited. The incon- 
gruity is that radios and cigars are per- 
mitted, and, furthermore, the same ECA 
operators are shipping cotton goods into 
Moroccan markets from foreign produc- 
ing areas and are even using the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money for that purpose. 

The December 1949 issue of the ECA 
monthly report which was circulated in 
Paris shows cotton thread and piece 
goods are being shipped to Algeria, 
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Guadeloupe, French Guinea, and Mar- 
tinique. The relationship of these areas 
to France is about the same as that with 
Morocco to France, and I cannot help 
but feel that the Moroccan restrictions 
are designed to favor certain foreign in- 
terests. 

It seems to be quite all right to send 
our textiles, bought with taxpayers’ 
money, to French colonies in which only 
foreign interests can profit thereby. In 
Morocco, and perhaps in other areas 
where our citizens could and would like 
to compete, cotton goods have been ruled 
nonessential, and our diplomats appar- 
ently support those rulings. 

I have pointed this out, Mr. President, 
to further show that our treaties as well 
as our trade agreements often complete- 
ly lack reciprocity, and the final analy- 
sis shows that the United States is the 
one country which always provides the 
concessions in the end. 

Most opposition to the whole trade 
agreement program has been a result of 
the shroud of secrecy, the calculated 
risks taken, and the overbearing treat- 
ment of domestic agriculture and in- 
dustry in the negotiations. The mislead- 
ing use of the term “reciprocal” and the 
complete abandonment of that principle 
has greatly damaged the theory of true, 
businesslike agreements between na- 
tions. 

Trade agreements and the doctrine of 
true reciprocity were first espoused by 
Republicans. Prior to 1932 the other 
major party fought vigorously against 
the principle, saying it lodged too much 
power in the executive branch. The 
present law, without even peril points, 
is much more autocratic than was ever 
advocated by the Republican Party and 
the refusal of the President to divulge 
even the bases upon which he makes 
tariff cuts and his willingness to allow 
injury to domestic agriculture and en- 
terprise may well destroy the whole 
trade-agreement program, and seriously 
damage the ECA program in the process. 

Workers on the farm, or in the mine or 
factory, will probably have something to 
say about it when they have an opportu- 
nity to speak next November. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maine yield the floor? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I do. 

Mr. LEHMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DONNELL. I desire to take the 
floor in my own right. May I inquire 
how long the Senator from New York 
will take with his address. 

Mr. LEHMAN. About 20 minutes. 

Mr. DONNELL. I shall be glad to 
wait. 

SOCIAL-SECURITY COVERAGE 
HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in my 
own behalf and in behalf of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dova- 
LAs], I am submitting an amendment to 
H. R. 6000, which would extend the So- 
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cial Security Act to cover an additional 
900,000 domestic workers under the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance program. 

Household workers are one of the for- 
gotten groups in this country so far as 
social security is concerned. They are 
not covered under our Federal Social Se- 
curity Act. In general they are not pro- 
tected under our State programs of un- 
employment insurance, sickness insur- 
ance, and workmen’s compensation. Al- 
most no governmental action has been 
taken to provide for the security of these 
employees. 

Furthermore, there is no other or- 
ganized method of social security avail- 
able for household workers. Industrial 
workers, through collective bargaining, 
can obtain very good protection under 
union-management pension and welfare 
plans, but household workers by the very 
nature of their occupation are precluded 
from making organized efforts along this 
line. Even where industrial and com- 
mercial employees are not organized, 
many responsible employers have pro- 
vided pension plans on their own initia- 
tive. 

In the past, employers of domestic help 
sometimes made provision for the secu- 
rity of their employees in their old age, 
but with the disappearance of the old 
“family retainer” type of servant this 
custom, too, has largely disappeared. 
The average household employer today 
is simply not in a position to assure the 
future security of her employees, no mat- 
ter how sincere her interest and sense of 
responsibility. 

If the household worker is to stay off 
the relief or assistance rolls in her old 
age, and to provide for her family in the 
event of her death, she must do so 
through her own individual efforts, out 
of her current income. Yet earnings 
figures show that it is utterly unrealistic 
to expect the average household worker, 
save in relatively few cases, to do this. 
Employees in domestic work are even less 
able to provide for their own security 
than are the groups now covered by so- 
cial security and industrial pension plans. 
The best available estimates indicate that 
in 1948 over three-fourths of all domestic 
workers earned cash wages of less than 
$1,000, and fewer than 5 percent earned 
more than $2,000. It is obviously impos- 
sible to save enough out of such earnings 
to make one’s old age secure against 
want. The typical household worker has 
no recourse in time of need but to apply 
for public assistance, with its means test 
and personal investigations, despite a 
lifetime of hard work. 

It is true that few household workers 
are men with families. In 1948 only 7 or 
8 percent of all workers in household em- 
ployment were men. However, most 
women who engage in household employ- 
ment do so because they have the eco- 
nomic responsibility, in whole or in part, 
for their families. According to the 1940 
census, about 34 percent of the women 
in household work, as compared with 
only 20 percent of all women workers, 
were separated, widowed, or divorced. 
Moreover, single women in household 
work are generally older than single 


women in industry, indicating that they,. 


too, are more likely to have family re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Fortunately, it cannot be said that 
household workers have been entirely 
ignored. I am proud to be able to say 
that in my own State of New York, dur- 
ing my administration as Governor, I 
was instrumental in covering household 
workers under our State unemployment 
insurance law. That law now covers 
domestic workers whose employers hire 
4 or more workers on at least 15 days 
in a calendar quarter. Subsequently our 
State workmen’s compensation law was 
amended to include domestic workers in 
cities of 40,000 or more. Our State cash 
sickness insurance law applies to house- 
hold workers whose employers hire 4 or 
more workers on at least 30 days in a 
quarter. 

On the national scene, as long ago as 
1940 my predecessor, the distinguished 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, introduced 
a bill which would have amended the 
Social Security Act to provide old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage for 
domestic workers; and in subsequent 
Congresses he and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana repeatedly sponsored 
similar measures. I am happy to carry 
on the tradition established by Senators 
Wagner and Murray. I am proud that 
Senator Murray is a cosponsor of this 
bill I am introducing today. 

I am proud, too, to be able to say that 
during the present Democratic admin- 
istration the first real progress has been 
made toward providing for domestic 
workers under the Federal social security 
program. H. R. 6000, the social security 
bill which was passed by the House last 
year and which I hope will soon be re- 
ported favorably to the Senate by the 
Committee on Finance, will extend the 
old-age and survivors insurance program 
to cover 950,000 of the 2,500,000 persons 
who work in domestic employment during 
the course of a year. H. R. 6000 would 
do this by including under the program 
any “regularly employed” domestic 
worker who earns as much as $25 from 
one employer in a calendar quarter. The 
worker would be considered regularly 
employed if he works for that employer 
on at least 26 days in the calendar quar- 
ter. This is a step in the right direction, 
a real forward step toward providing the 
protection that these workers so sorely 
need, and I am glad our colleagues on the 
House side have taken this action. 

In my opinion, however, H. R. 6000 
does not go far enough in this respect. 
It would cover household workers who 
are hired on a weekly or monthly basis, 
but it would not cover the typical house- 
hold worker who is hired to work by the 
day—in other words, the great number of 
people who work for the same employer 
on the same day each week, but on each 
day of the week for a different employer. 
These people are just as regularly em- 
ployed as those covered by H. R. 6000. 
They are just as much in need of social 
security—perhaps even more so—and 
they could be covered with little admin- 
istrative difficulty and almost no trouble 
or inconvenience to their employers. 
There is no sound reason for leaving 
them out. 

The chief argument against covering 
these people is the alleged administrative 
difficulty and the allegation that mak- 
ing the necessary reports would be an 
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impossible burden on housewives and 
other household employers. In my opin- 
ion this argument is not sound. I am 
advised that the Social Security Admin- 
istration has worked out some very simple 
procedures for administering the cover- 
age of domestic workers. 

Two alternative methods have been 
developed for securing wage reports for 
these domestic workers. Under the first, 
the simplified pay-roll reporting plan, 
the housewife would fill out a simple 
form showing the name of her employee, 
the social-security account number of 
the employee, the total wages paid, and 
the amount of the tax contributions pay- 
able. Moreover, the housewife would be 
required to do this only once in every 
calendar quarter—only four times a 
year. Under the second alternative, the 
stamp plan, the housewife would simply 
buy stamps at the post office and paste 
one in the domestic’s book weekly. The 
worker would obtain the book and turn 
it in to the Government at the end of 
each reporting period. I am especially 
impressed with this latter plan, the 
stamp plan, which has been widely used 
in Europe, and makes record keeping 
an almost automatic process. 

Surely this kind of record keeping is 
not too much to expect of the Ameri- 
can housewife as the price of providing 
security for her employees. I do not 
believe it is too much to ask of anyone, 
and I do not believe that those house- 
wives who are in a position to employ 
household help will object to carrying 
out these simple tasks. In confirmation 
of this opinion, I may cite the fact that 
many women’s organizations have sup- 
ported social-security coverage for do- 
mestic workers. Among the organiza- 
tions advocating such coverage are the 
YWCA, the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the National Council of Negro 
Women, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the 
American Home Economics Association, 
the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, and the department 
of social education and action of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

T earnestly hope that favorable action 
will be taken on this amendment to H. R. 
6000. 

I am including as part of my state- 
ment some questions and answers on the 
problem of social security for domestic 
workers, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOCIAL SECURITY FOR DOMESTIC WORKERS— 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

1. What is the present social-security sit- 
uation with respect to domestic workers? 

At present domestic workers are excluded 
from the contributory Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance program. This is the 
part of social security under which most in- 
dustrial and commercial workers are now 
assured cash retirement benefits after 65 or 
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survivors’ benefits to their dependents if they 
die. These payments are made to insured 
persons as a matter of equity right from an 
insurance fund built up by contributions 
from covered workers and their employers 
in contrast to assistance which is paid on 
an individual means test basis from general 
tax funds. 

2. Is there any general recognition that 
domestic workers need the protection of the 
insurance program, or any likelihood that 
they will get such protection in the near 
future? 

Coverage of domestic workers has been 
recommended by most authorities who have 
studied the problem. In particular, the 
advisory council on social security ap- 
pointed by the Senate Committee on Finance, 
in its report to that committee in 1948, 
recommended that “the 2,500,000 persons 
who work in household employment during 
the course of a year should be covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance.” 

H. R. 6000, the social-security bill which 
passed the House of Representatives this year 
and is now scheduled for early consideration 
by the Senate Finance Committee, would 
cover regularly employed domestic workers. 
In order to be covered the worker would 
have to receive cash wages of at least $25 
from his employer in a calendar quarter and 
would have to work for that employer on at 
least 26 days in a calendar quarter. Thus, 
most household workers who are hired on a 
weekly or monthly basis would be covered 
while most day workers would remain ex- 
cluded. H. R. 6297, a bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Kean which embodied the views 
of the Republican members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, would substitute for 
the 26-day requirement a requirement of 6 
days’ work for an employer in a calendar 
quarter. There is every reason to believe that 
similar proposals for a broader coverage of 
domestic workers will be pressed in the 
Senate. 

3. Why should domestic workers be covered 
under this insurance program? 

The fact that domestic workers are not 
now covered by the program does not mean 
that they have no need for its protection. 
They are just as likely as any other group to 
grow old, to become disabled, or to die and 
leave their families with no earning power. 
Because their earnings are generally lower 
than those of other groups, they are even 
less able to provide individually for their own 
security. The best available estimates indi- 
cate that in 1948 over. three-fourths of all 
domestic workers earned cash wages of less 
than $1,000, and fewer than 5 percent earned 
more than $2,000. 

Moreover, domestic workers have no means 
of providing security for themselves as a 
group. The employer and union pension 
plans which are now developing so rapidly for 
the industrial worker do not, of course, apply 
to those in domestic service. In the past, 
employers of domestic help sometimes made 
provision for the security of their loyal em- 
ployees in old age, but with the increasing 
mobility of the population and the disap- 
pearance of the old family-retainer type of 
servant this custom, too, has disappeared. 
The typical domestic worker nowadays has 
no recourse in time of need but to seek as- 
sistance, which is less satisfactory to him and 
more costly to the general taxpayer. 

4. What are the advantages to the em- 
ployer of bringing domestic workers under 
the insurance system? 

The average household employer is not in 
a position to assure the security of an em- 
ployee no matter how sincere her interest 
or sense of responsibility. Moreover, now 
that pension and retirement plans are in- 
creasingly recognized as a factor in industrial 
and commercial employment she is in a dis- 
advantageous situation to compete with such 
employers even at an equivalent wage rate. 
Inclusion of domestic workers in the gov- 
ernmental insurance system would not only 
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Telieve the employer of a natural concern 
for the welfare of those who help her but 
would also make it easier to secure such as- 
sistance in a competitive labor market. 

5. How would social insurance for the day 
workers among domestic employees be ad- 
ministered? 

The Social Security Administration has in- . 
dicated that such workers, as well as the 
more regularly employed domestic servants, 
could be covered without any difficulty. One 
of the ways this could be done is through the 
use of a stamp plan. Under this plan the 
domestic worker would be provided with a 
stamp book in which the employer would 
place special social-security stamps indicat- 
ing the amount of wages paid to the worker. 
The employer would buy the stamps from the 
post office and would deduct half the cost 
of the stamps from the worker’s earnings as 
his share of the contributions. The money 
value of noncash wages, such as meals and 
lodging, would be included in the wages re- 
ported. The stamp book would be sent to 
the Social Security Administration, which 
would credit the worker with the amount of 
the wages reported. 

6. In view of the low wages which house- 
hold workers receive, could they afford to pay 
for this insurance protection? 

They cannot afford not to. Contributions 
are related to earnings, so that ability to pay 
is taken into account. In addition, while 
benefits are also related to earnings, they 
are so computed that the lower-paid workers 
receive greater benefits in proportion to their 
contributions than do higher-paid workers. 
It must be remembered, too, that there is 
no other effective way for household workers 
to provide security for themselves. 

7. How much would they pay for this in- 
surance protection? 

Under H. R. 6000, those domestic workers 
covered would pay 2 percent of their annual 
net earnings during the years 1951 through 
1959; employers of domestic help would pay 
a like amount. Thus, a household worker 
earning, say, $1,200 a year would pay $24— 
or $2 a month—for the next 10 years, for a 
total of $240 over the 10-year period. After 
that the rates projected in H. R. 6000 are 
scheduled to increase gradually to a maxi- 
mum of 344 percent in 1970. However, the 
Senate Advisory Council has recommended 
that when the contribution rate reaches 
2 percent each on employer and employee a 
governmental contribution be considered as 
in other countries. 

8. What protection would the domestic 
worker get for these contributions? 

If he lived to age 65, he would receive a 
retirement benefit each month; the wife of 
a domestic worker would also receive a 
monthly benefit at that age; and if there 
were children under 18 they, too, would get 
benefits. If the worker died prematurely, 
a lump sum would be paid to his spouse or to 
the person who paid the funeral expenses, 
and the widow and young children, or aged 
dependent parents, would get monthly bene- 
fits. Monthly benefits would not be paid to 
the widower of a female worker, but her chil- 
dren would get benefits if she had worked 
recently and for a substantial length of time 
in covered employment, or if they had relied 
chiefly on her for support. H. R. 6000 would 
also provide for the payment of monthly in- 
surance benefits to permanently and totally 
disabled workers, so that the household 
worker would receive benefits before age 65 
if permanently unable to work. Benefits 
would not be paid for any month in which 
the beneficiary received as much as $50 for 
covered work. 

9. How large would these insurance bene- 
fits be? 

Under H. R. 6900, if the worker had been 
covered for 10 years at $1,200 a year he would 
be eligible at age 65 for benefits of $52 a 
month. When his wife became 65 the fam- 
ily would get $79 a month. If the worker 
died after 10 years of coverage at $1,200 
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and left a widow and one child under 18, 
the family would get $79 a month. If there 
were a child but no widow (including, of 
course, cases where the deceased worker was 
a woman), the monthly benefit amount 
would be $39; if there were two children, $65. 
Benefits would stop when the youngest child 
attained age 18, but the widow would again 
be entitled to benefits at $39 a month when 
she reached 65. In addition, a lump sum 
amounting to $156 would be paid. 

10. How long would the domestic employee 
have to contribute to the insurance program 
in order to get benefits? 

Under the provisions of H. R. 6000 he would 
be insured for survivor benefits after he had 
been covered for a year and a half. In most 
instances under this bill he would have to 
be covered for at least 5 years before he could 
get retirement or disability benefits. He 
would have to continue working in covered 
employment for about half of his time to 
remain insured, but after he had been cov- 
ered for 10 years he would be insured perma- 
nently for retirement and survivor benefits. 

However, under the so-called new start 
recommendation of the Senate Advisory 
Council newcomers to the insurance program 
would be fully covered for retirement after 
1 year and a half (or six quarters) of covered 
employment. If the Senate considers ex- 
tending coverage as recommended by the 
Advisory Council it will undoubtedly con- 
sider this corollary recommendation. 

Many people now in domestic work have 
already spent sometime in covered employ- 
ment, particularly during the war; this em- 
ployment already credited to them will 
shorten the time they need to work in the 
future to become eligible for benefits. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1949. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], I 
submit for appropriate reference an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
us, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 6000) to 
extend and improve the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system, to 
amend the public-assistance and child- 
welfare provisions of the Social Security 
Act, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 247) to promote the 
progress of science; to advance the na- 
tional health, prosperity, and welfare; to 
secure the national defense; and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 

THE PRESENT SPY HUNT AND EARLY 

WITCH HUNTS IN SALEM VILLAGE—AR- 

TICLE BY EDWARD A. HARRIS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the able 
Pulitzer prize-winning reporter, Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Harris, of the St. Louis Post 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Did not the Senator 
omit one portion of the name of the 
paper, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I certainly did, and I 
appreciate the reminder. I should have 
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said the able Pulitzer prize-winning re- 
porter, Mr. Edward A. Harris, of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Is that correct? 

Mr. DONNELL. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have to be very cor- 
rect in what I am saying here now, be- 
cause I have a particularly critical audi- 
ence. My youngest granddaughter, 3 
years of age, is sitting in the gallery 
on her first visit to the Congress, and 
I must be careful not to make any slip. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the able Pu- 
litzer prize-winning reporter, Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Harris, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, has written a very arresting 
article contrasting the present spy hunt 
with the hysterical witch hunts which 
took place in Salem Village, Mass., 
three centuries ago. This article shows 
the almost incredible parallel between 
the events of that day and events of 
today. I commend it to the reading of 
the Members of the Senate and to all 
the people of our country. I hope that 
more and more of our public leaders and 
publicists will have the vision and the 
courage to speak out boldly on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr. Harris, 
which was published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of April 28, be inserted in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue DEVIL IN WASHINGTON 
(By Edward A. Harris) 

WAsHINGTON.—Pathological fear gripped 
the townsmen of Salem Village late in the 
seventeenth century when a little group of 
neurotic teen-age girls fell into hysterical 
fits as if possessed of the devil. Breaking 
the bonds of strict Puritan discipline, the 
girls talked blasphemously during their fits 
and cried out against those in league with 
the devil who were afflicting them. 

Few escaped the spiteful vengeance of the 
girls, who suddenly found all the attention 
they had ever craved. A pious pure-hearted 
old grandmother, Rebecca Nurse, was cried 
out against by the girls as a witch, and 
carried from her sickbed to be hanged. An 
old man, sound in body and mind despite 
his age, was pressed to death because he 
remained mute, refusing to confess his 
witchery. The constables righteously piled 
rocks upon his chest as he lay prostrate until 
the mounting weight crushed him. Children 
as young as 5 years of age were carted to 
dank and foul prisons as bedeviled. 

The madness and panic were contagious. 
As soon as one villager was named as a 
witch, corroborating witnesses marched to 
court to detail acts of witchery of the 
accused. These witnesses were not malicious 
liars; they fervently believed their own tales, 
as embellished by sick imaginations, and 
their hearsay gossip was accepted as evidence 
in the sick atmosphere of the day. 

The Salem court, however, convicted the 
witches mostly on spectral evidence. What 
good was it for accused witches to swear to 
their innocence when even at that moment 
the teen-age girls rolled on the courtroom 
floor and shrieked wildly that the spectral 
shapes of the defendants were then afflicting 
them? 

To some observers there appears a strik- 
ing parallel between the Salem pathology 
and the current spy hysteria in Washington. 
A new book, the Devil in Massachusetts, 
by Marion L. Starkey, comes as a fresh shock 
in its vivid portrayal of the depths of cruelty 
and irresponsibility to which human beings 
can sink in the spell of fear and ignorance. 
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Then, as now, the accusers were the 
exalted, including exwitches who recanted 
and pointed their cleansed fingers at former 
conspirators. It was safe, even noble, to be 
an accuser; there was no risk to it, but there 
was fame and glory. Spectral evidence was 
accepted then, even as hearsay evidence is 
today spread across the Nation’s press. 

Those who dared criticize the teen-age 
neurotic girls were promptly—within sec- 
onds—themselves branded by the girls as 
witches, and hanged. Anyone who dared to 
defend the good name of the accused was at 
once cried out against by this little feminine 
band of life-and-death givers. 

There is no gallows as yet in the Washing- 
ton manhunt, but character assassination 
serves as effectively. Here, too, it is safe to 
be an accuser, and perilous to back the good 
name of the accused. As to the accused him- 
self, how can he ever prove he is not a witch? 
How can Prof. Owen J. Lattimore, of Johns 
Hopkins University, or Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, for that matter, prove beyond 
a shadow of doubt that they are not Commu- 
nists? It cannot be done. 

The accusers must be well aware of this. 
But lest the trap be not tight enough, ex- 
Communist Louis Budenz has conveniently 
made it escape-proof. The truly dangerous 
Communists, he avers, do not carry party 
cards and may never join he party. They 
even remain aloof from the fringes of the 
party and in order to conceal their true 
identity may pose as anti-Communists or 
supporters of the Marshall plan. 

If Lattimore’s writings show a party line, 
he stands condemned; if they show anti- 
Communist sentiment, the clever scoundrel 
is doubly damned. The trap is sufficiently 
elastic to apply to anyone. 

In 5 years of constant communion with the 
FBI Budenz would have the public believe 
that he did not “have time” to mention the 
name of Lattimore. Only after Senator Jo- 
SEPH R. McCartuy charged that Lattimore 
was the “top Red espionage agent” did 
Budenz find his memory refreshed and his 
time ample for long public dissertations on 
Lattimore. 

The “corroborating witnesses” may con- 
tinue to parade to McCartHy’s side as he 
continues to cry out his accusations. But 
more and more observers are wondering why 
the word of admitted ex-Communists is sanc- 
tified over the word of other citizens. Would 
not the same character markings that first 
led them into communism carry over to an 
intemperate opposite extreme? Here is the 
admission of one noted ex-Communist, Au- 
thor Koestler, in this respect: 

“Those who were caught by the great illu- 
sion of our time, and have lived through its 
moral and intellectual debauch, either give 
themselves up to a new addiction of the op- 
posite type or are condemned to pay with a 
lifelong hang-over.” 

Secretary Acheson, in a stirring speech be- 
fore editors and publishers in W: ton, 
described McCartuy’s crusade as “mad” and 
“vicious.” In Salem Village many long years 
ago the madness was ended only when intel- 
ligent men with cool heads emerged from 
their neutral retreats to speak their minds, 
aware at last that no one was safe from such 
pathology. Until such an awakening takes 
place on a large scale, the Washington bed- 
lam will go unchecked. Acheson has shown 
the way, but many more as courageous as he 
must speak up if common sense is to prevail 
over the devil in Washington. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
stand in recess until noon on Monday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. DONNELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may propose 
a unanimous-consent request for a vote 
on the ECA bill? 

Mr.DONNELL. Ishall be glad to yield 
for that purpose if I can do so without 
losing the floor. I assume the Senator 
will suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I will have to do 
that. 

Mr. DONNELL. I will consent to the 
interruption on the understanding and 
agreement that I shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
agreement to the following unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as a quorum Call is necessary in 
connection with such a request, can we 
not save time by having the unanimous- 
consent request presented after the 
quorum call? 

Mr, CONNALLY. In order to come 
within the rule, a quorum call must be 
had after request is made for unanimous 
consent to the proposed agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
statement by the Senator from exas is 
correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
submit the following proposed unani- 
mous consent agreement: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, May 5, 1950, at the hour of 1 o'clock 
p. m., the Senate proceed to vote, without 
further debate, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, upon any amendment or motion that 
may be pending or that may be proposed to 
the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, and 
upon the final passage of the said bill: Pro- 
vided, (1) That after said hour of 1 o’clock 
debate upon any amendment or motion, 
when proposed, shall be limited to not ex- 
ceeding 20 minutes, to be equally divided 
between those favoring and those opposed 
thereto; (2) that no amendment or motion 
that is not germane to the subject matter of 
said bill shall be in order; and (3) that said 
bill shall not in the meantime be laid aside 
except by unanimous consent. 

Ordered further, That on said day of Fri- 
day, May 5, the time between 11 o'clock a. m. 
and 1 o'clock p. m. shall be equally divided 
between the proponents and the opponents 
of said bill and controlled, respectively, by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
and— 

Such Senator as may be designated by 
the opponents. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator from Texas will 
insert the name of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem] I think it will be 
satisfactory. I have not gotten in 
touch with him, however. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will insert the 
name of the Senator from Missouri: 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem]; 
and 

Ordered further, That in the event of the 
passage of said bill S. 3304, the Senate shall, 
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without debate, immediately proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7797)— 


That is the House bill upon the same 
subject— 


to provide foreign economic assistance; that 
it be deemed to be amended by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and inserting 
the text of S. 3304 as amended; that the 
engrossment of the amendment and third 
reading of said bill be deemed to be ordered, 
and a vote taken on the final passage of the 
House bill as amended; and that, if passed, 
the proceedings on the passage of S. 3304 be 
vacated and said bill be postponed indef- 
initely. 


Pending action on that request, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Anderson Hendrickson Martin 
Benton Hickenlooper Maybank 
Brewster Hill Millikin 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Humphrey Neeiy 

Butler Hunt O' Conor 

Cain Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Schceppel 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Darby Kefauver Sparkman 
Donnell Kerr Stennis 
Douglas Kilgore Taft 
Eastland Knowland Taylor 

Ecton Leahy Thomas, Okla, 
Ellender Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Lodge Thye - 
Flanders Long Tobey 

Frear McClellan Tydings 
George McFarland Wherry 
Green McKellar Wiley 
Gurney Magnuson Williams 
Hayden Malone Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask that the pro- 
posed agreement be read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the proposed agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read the requested 
unanimous-consent agreement, as fol- 
lows: 


Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, May 5, 1950, at the hour of 1 o'clock 
p. m., the Senate proceed to vote, without 
further debate, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, upon any amendment or motion that 
may be pending or that may be proposed to 
the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, and 
upon the final passage of the said bill: 
Provided, (1) That after said hour of 1 
o'clock debate upon any amendment or mo- 
tion, when proposed, shall be limited to not 
exceeding 20 minutes, to be equally divided 
between those favoring and those opposed 
thereto; (2) That no amendment or motion 
that is not germane to the subject matter of 
said bill shall be in order; and (3) that said 
bill shall not in the meantime be laid aside 
except by unanimous consent. 

Ordered further, That on said day of Fri- 
day, May 5, the time between 11 o'clock a. m. 
and 1 o'clock p. m. shall be equally divided 
between the proponents and the opponents 
of said bill and controlled, respectively, by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem]; and 

Ordered further, That in the event of the 

ge of said bill (S. 3304), the Senate 
shall, without debate, immediately proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7797) 
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to provide foreign economic assistance; that 
it be deemed to be amended by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and inserting 
the text of S. 3304 as amended; that the 
engrossment of the amendment and third 
reading of said bill be deemed to be ordered, 
and a vote taken on the final passage of the 
House bill as amended; and that, if passed, 
the proceedings on the passage of S. 3304 be 
vacated and said bill be postponed in- 
definitely. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If unanimous consent 
is given to the proposal of the Senator 
from Texas, does that mean that a 
privileged matter, such as a conference 
report, cannot temporarily displace the 
consideration of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request, as worded 
would exclude everything except a privi- 
leged matter. It contains the pro- 
vision 


This bill shall not in the meantime be laid 
aside except by unanimous consent. 


That provision would exclude the con- 
sideration of any other matter. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Unless privileged mat- 
ters are excepted, I shall be constrained 
to object. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 
would the Senator agree if we insert ex- 
cept conference reports”? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Privileged matters, in- 
cluding conference reports. I would not 
object if that modification is made. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
agree to the modification. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may the 
Clerk read the provision as modified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will read the modification. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That said bill shall not in the meantime be 
laid aside except for privileged matters, 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Including conference 
reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest as amended or modified by the 
Senator from New Mexico? i 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Reserving the 
right to object, should there not be some- 
thing said about the Senate meeting at 
11 o’clock on Friday? 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
is no objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request, and I am satisfied that the 
acting majority leader will assure us that 
when the Senate takes a recess on 
Wednesday or Thursday it will be to con- 
vene at 11 o’clock on Friday. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the event it is 
sought to take up the conference report 
on the basing-point bill, what vote would 
be required in order to bring up that 
matter for determination? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A ma- 
jority vote would be required. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the unanimous-consent agreement, as 
modified, is entered into. 

The Senator from Missouri had the 
floor and yielded for the discussion of 
the unanimous-consent agreement. The 
floor will now be returned to him in good 
order. 

CALIFORNIA ALIEN LAND ACT HELD IN- 

VALID UNDER UNITED NATIONS CHAR- 

TER 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, this 
afternoon we have had the very rare 
treat of a discussion, most interesting 
and learned, and at the same time prac- 
tical, with respect to the interests of 
our Nation, labor and management, and 
the general public as well. The Mem- 
bers of the Senate should be congratu- 
lated upon being the beneficiaries of the 
research and the work of the distin- 
guished members of this body who have 
presented these various facts to us. 

Among the very interesting questions 
which have been laid before us this 
afternoon is the question of whether or 
not the charter of the International 
Trade Organization, into which this 
country is asked to enter, and entrance 
into which is being considered, would 
constitute a treaty or an executive agree- 
ment. I recall to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia IMr. 
Gerorcr]—I think I quote him substan- 
tially correctly—expressed at least ten- 
tatively, and possibly even somewhat 
more than tentatively, the view that the 
International Trade Organization Char- 
ter, which is referred to in resolutions 
the numbers of which were mentioned 
in the course of the discussion, is a 
treaty; and to similar effect there was 
an expression, quite vigorous, clear, and, 
to my mind convincing, by the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado IMr. 
MILLIKIN], that the charter of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization is a 
treaty. 

Mr. President, this is not a mere ab- 
stract or academic question. It is one 
which has at least two important bases. 

Under the provisions of the United 
States Constitution, the Senate is the 
body which must ratify a treaty, two- 
thirds of the Members of the Senate 
present being required to ratify. The 
question therefore arises as to whether 
or not the International Trade Organ- 
ization charter comes within that pro- 
vision, or whether by simple majority of 
both Houses of Congress that agreement 
and charter may be put into effect. 

Mr. President, there is a far more 
fundamental question involved with re- 
spect to the International Trade Organ- 
ization than merely the question as to 
whether both Houses of the Congress 
shall participate in the determination of 
whether or not ratification and joinder 
shall occur. I do not mean by saying 
that there is a more important question 
in any sense to minimize the importance 
of the question as to whether it is the 
Senate or the Congress as a whole which 
is to pass upon this question. But the 
fundamental question which is involved, 
and which I have in mind at the moment, 
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is as to whether or not this agreement 
to be entered into, if it shall be entered 
into by our Nation, is one which rises to 
the dignity of a treaty, and therefore 
comes under that provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which 
reads: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and, the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


It is not my purpose this afternoon to 
discuss the International Trade Organ- 
ization charter, but mention of it in 
the course of a previous address on the 
floor emphasizes to my mind the grave 
importance of knowing what we are tak- 
ing up when we undertake to consider 
that instrument. We should know 
whether it is merely an executive agree- 
ment or a treaty. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not correct 
to say that it is planned to have the 
ITO charter approved by both Houses 
of Congress and not by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate? 

Mr. DONNELL. I may say to the 
Senator that earlier this afternoon I 
offered the numbers of three resolutions. 
They indicate precisely what the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has just stated. I 
refer to House Joint Resolution 14, House 
Joint Resolution 71, and House Joint 
Resolution 236. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let us take for 
granted that under the Constitution this 
instrument is a treaty, but it is submitted 
as an executive agreement, to be acted 
on by a majority of both Houses, and 
signed by the President, as in the case 
of an ordinary bill. Thereupon the 
question of appropriation to implement 
the so-called executive agreement arises. 
I have pointed out on the floor that there 
is no constitutional method by which 
the right of Congress to appropriate 
money for the implementation of an ex- 
ecutive agreement can be questioned. 
If that is correct, by indirection we take 
away from the people of the United 
States the right to have an instrument, 
which is in law, effect, and substance, a 
treaty, which should be ratified by the 
Senate by a two-thirds vote, as the Con- 
stitution requires, by merely passing 
legislation to implement an executive 
agreement, 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator has 
raised a very interesting question and a 
highly important one. In the first place, 
I would say that obviously the use of a 
plan to obtain approval by a simple ma- 
jority of either of the two Houses does 
take away from the Senate, prima facie 
at any rate and for the moment at any 
rate, the power to pass upon the validity 
by ratification or nonratification of a 
document which is before it. I defer 
to the Senator’s opinion, at which I as- 
sume he has arrived, as to the difficulty, 
and perhaps impossibility, of attacking 
successfully an appropriation in aid of 
an instrument thus entered into. How- 
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ever, I am not prepared to admit, and 
do not admit, that there may not be 
some appropriate means by which we 
may still be able to determine in the 
courts of the land whether the proper or 
an improper course was followed. I may 
say that it is an interesting question, to 
which, however, I have not given atten- 
tion or study. However, as a lawyer if 
there were brought to my office a ques- 
tion involving a document which had 
been passed upon by the two Houses of 
Congress by a simple majority of each, 
and the interests of my clients were in- 
volved in a determination of whether 
or not the instrument was or was not a 
treaty, I should certainly not advise the 
client to go his way without making a 
very careful search in an endeavor to find 
means by which I might safeguard his 
interests by establishing through the 
courts that the document was a treaty. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
preface the question by a brief state- 
ment. As a lawyer, the Senator from 
Michigan does not know of anyone to 
whom he would rather take a case in- 
volving a method of litigating it in the 
courts for a determination than to the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri. In 
fact, the Senator from Michigan would 
like to work upon that problem with the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator 
for the compliment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Even though the 
Senator from Michigan has his own 
opinion on questions of this kind, he has 
always hoped that a way would be found 
of testing them in courts of law, because 
they are vital to the Nation. 

Mr. DONNELL. If I may interrupt the 
Senator at this point, let me say that 
at the time of the early decisions of our 
Supreme Court, notably by Chief Justice 
Marshall, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is not one word in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to the effect 
that the Supreme Court may pass upon 
the constitutionality of a statute, the 
Supreme Court itself, on the theory that 
it was its duty to follow the law, found 
it necessary to ascertain what the law 
was, and therefore considered it neces- 
sary to determine whether or not a stat- 
ute fell within the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, which the Court considered tò 
be the fundamental law. I may say that 
there is quite an analogous situation pre- 
sented here. 

I am not certain of the validity of my 
position, because I have not looked into 
it or studied it, but, as the Senator pre- 
sents it to me this afternoon, if we should 
have before us an instrument which ob- 
viously on its face was a treaty or, as 
obviously as the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado has indicated he believes 
the ITO charter to be a treaty, and it 
was not acted upon as such, it would 
appear to me that it would be well worth 
the effort and time of counsel to take 
the matter to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in order to determine 
whether or not Congress had taken the 
wrong course, and whether or not a docu- 
ment which had been approved by the 
two Houses of Congress was in fact a 
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treaty. I think it would be well worth 
while to take the matter to the Supreme 
Court. It seems to me that the Su- 
preme Court could find that the docu- 
ment which the two Houses of Congress 
had passed was not valid, just as the Su- 
preme Court has found in various cases 
that statutes which had been enacted by 
the two Houses of Congress were not 
valid but were violative of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.FERGUSON. As the Senator from 
Michigan reads the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, there is no party who in 
this case could bring the litigation be- 
fore the Court. It does not say, however, 
that some way could not be found to 
bring it before the Supreme Court. I 
should like to raise another question. 

Mr. DONNELL. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him again, I re- 
call that it has been indicated in sub- 
stance by the Supreme Court that the in- 
terest of any one taxpayer is so infini- 
tesimal that he cannot be considered a 
real party in interest. But I would still 
say that if a case were brought to a law 
office of which I was a member, and I be- 
lieve if one were brought to a law office 
of which the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan were a member, we would not 
turn down the case without full investi- 
gation, and doubtless without testing the 
matter in court. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is a fact, but, 
be that as it may, is it not the duty of 
the United States Senate, when any in- 
strument is presented to ascertain 
whether in its opinion it is a treaty or 
something which can be properly handled 
by enacting a law? 

Mr. DONNELL. My answer is, “Yes,” 
unqualifiedly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Therefore, we have 
an obligation to the people of the United 
States, in passing upon this question, to 
determine, in effect, whether the ITO 
charter is a treaty within the meaning 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thoroughly concur 
with the statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I desire to ask a 
further question. How are we going to 
raise that question but by the Senate of 
the United States voting down any bill on 
the subject, not upon its merits, but upon 
the fact that it covers a matter which 
is not subject to enactment into a law, 
but a matter solely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Senate as a treaty? 

Mr. DONNELL. I think the Senator 
has precisely stated the remedy, and the 
course which should be followed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. DONNELL, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I might suggest that 
the distinguished Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee could set the whole matter at rest 
by its own finding that it is a treaty, 
and that if it comes before the Senate at 
all, it should come as a treaty. 

Mr. DONNELL. I am very much 
obliged to the Senator from Colorado 
for his statement. Did I understand him 
correctly to siate that the Committee 
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on Foreign Relations has already de- 
termined the matter? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Oh, no. 

Mr. DONNELL. Perhaps I misunder- 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is my understand- 
in that the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations has done nothing about 
the matter. 

Mr. DONNELL, What was the Sena- 
tor’s statement? I obviously did not 
catch it correctly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I said that in the 
first instance the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations could set the matter 
at rest by deciding that the agreement 
should be submitted as a treaty, and 
would not come out of the committee as 
anything else. 

Mr, DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. DONNELL., I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is an 
appropriate subject for the committee to 
determine, and that it should not allow 
the agreement to reach the floor for a 
vote, because it is a treaty rather than a 
bill which would become a law. 

Mr. DONNELL. I agree thoroughly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Be that as it may, 
the responsibility is upon every Member 
of the Senate to determine that ques- 
tion in his own mind. 

Mr. DONNELL. In other words, Mr. 
President, I take it that the Senator and 
I agree that even though the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations should permit 
the instrument to come upon the floor 
of the Senate in the form of a bill, with 
all due deference and all respect to the 
committee, the duty still would lie upon 
the shoulders of every Member of the 
Senate to vote in accordance with 
whether or not he thought the instru- 
ment was a treaty or was not a treaty. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest, further, that if the instrument is 
not before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations as a treaty, then defi- 
nitely primary jurisdiction should be in 
the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate, and it might be that the Senate 
Committee on Finance would also de- 
cide that this is a proper subject for a 
treaty, and therefore should not be con- 
sidered as ordinary revenue legislation. 

Mr. DONNELL, I thank the Senator 
for his comment. 


DECISION IN CASE OF SEI FUJII AGAINST STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. President, as previously stated, it 
had not been my intention even to men- 
tion the International Trade Organiza- 
tion Charter this afternoon, but I could 
not refrain from doing so in view of the 
great appropriateness, as I saw it, of the 
illustration of the importance of the de- 
termination of whether a given document 
is or is not a treaty. 

Mr. President, my purpose this after- 
noon is to call to the attention of the 
Senate a decision of a court. It is the 
decision in the case of Sei Fujii against 
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the State of California, rendered on April 
24, 1950, 4 days before this day, by the 
District Court of Appeal of the State of 
California, Second Appellate District, Di- 
vision 2. 

The court consists of three judges, 
Justice Wilson, who wrote the opinion of 
the court, Presiding Justice Moore, and 
Justice McComb, each of whom con- 
curred in the opinion written by Justice 
Wilson. 

The April 25, 1950, issue of the Los 
Angeles Daily Journal, and the Los An- 
geles News, which I take it is a joint 
title of the publication, which publica- 
iion is denominated upon its face “Offi- 
cial Paper for City of and County of Los 
Angeles,” contains comments I shall 
read with respect to the decision ren- 
dered on the day preceding. But before 
reading them, I ask that at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks the entire article set 
forth in this issue, including the com- 
ments and the text and addenda to the 
text of the decision, be printed in full in 
the body of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sparkman in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
comments to which I refer consist, first, 
of a headline the importance of which 
I think is indicated by the large type in 
which it is printed. It reads: 

Charter of United Nations held to invali- 
date California Alien Land Act. 


Then the comment of the writer in 
this official paper is as follows: 


Believed to be the first decision in which 
the Charter of the United Nations has been 
invoked to invalidate a law of a State, the 
District Court of Appeal, Second Appellate 
District, Division 2, yesterday held the alien 
land law of California to be no longer en- 
forczable because it is in conflict with the 
Charter. 

In its opinion, written by Justice Emmet 
H. Wilson, concurred in by Presiding Justice 
Minor Moore and Justice Marshall F. Mc- 
Comb, the court declared that the Charter 
is a treaty between the United States and 
other nations, and that the Federal Consti- 
tution provides that all treaties take prece- 
dence over state laws. The Charter, says 
the court, guarantees universal respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without regard for race, color, or religion, 
and because the alien land law discriminates 
against Japanese concerning the ownership 
of land, its restrictions are untenable and 
indefensible. 

It is shown in the opinion that when the 
statute was adopted in 1920 it was applicable 
to the nationals of several countries by rea- 
gon of their ineligibility to citizenship but 
that by amendments to the Federal naturali- 
zation laws only Japanese and an insignifi- 
cant number of other Asiatics are now pro- 
hibited from owning land, 

The opinion points out that the land law 
has been repeatedly held to be constitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court and the 
Supreme Court of California and that none 
of such decisions has ever been overruled. 
The court therefore states that it is not 
declaring the statute to be in violation of 
the Constitution but the decision is limited 
to the conflict between the statute and the 
United Nations Charter. 


For the moment, Mr. President, I shall 
read no more from the article in the 
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official paper, but I shall return later in 
my remarks to the opinion itself, in order 
to read certain portions of it. 

On July 18, 1949, there was in progress 
the debate in the United States Senate 
on the question as to whether or not 
the North Atlantic Treaty should be rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. . Ihave to leave the 
Chamber, or I would wait until a more 
appropriate time to offer a comment I 
desire to make. 

I have glimpsed the decision to which 
the Senator has referred. I have not 
made a careful study of it. But there 
might be a viewpoint available that 
there is nothing mandatory in the 
Charter, so far as that kind of a question 
is concerned; that the United Nations 
Organization exhausts its jurisdiction 
when it makes a recommendation to a 
nation along that particular line which 
the nation may be free to accept or re- 
ject. That viewpoint might find some 
support in the record of the hearings on 
the charter, and also in the exact words 
of the Charter dealing with the question 
of the interference of United Nations’ 
activities with domestic jurisdictions. 
I simply suggest that as a possible off- 
set viewpoint to the opinion to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the remarks of the 
Senator from Colorado in this respect. 
I may say that he has very courteously 
this afternoon called to my attention 
some of the colloquy which I do not have 
at hand but which the Senator from 
Colorado showed me in the course of the 
discussion between us this afternoon. I 
appreciate the point which he has made. 
I shall give attention to it. I am very 
sorry that the Senator from Colorado 
cannot be in the Chamber the remaining 
portion of the afternoon. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I must leave. I 
simply wish to say that I have no final 
opinion on the subject at all, but I knew 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
would desire to have called to his atten- 
tion that particular provision of the 
Charter and the interpretative question- 
ing and answering that went on in the 
hearings on the Charter before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. DONNELL. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comments, and I shall give atten- 
tion to the matter. I trust I may have 
the Senator’s permission, without viola- 
tion of any propriety, to discuss this 
matter in his absence this afternoon. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ishall read with great 
interest what the Senator from Missouri 
has to say. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL, I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. While the Senator 
from Colorado is present I should like 
to make the observation that ipso facto, 
the Charter, by the use of this language, 
does not repeal State law; that the lan- 
guage at its best would only permit Con- 
gress to pass laws rather than to repeal 
State law. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will say “Yes” to the 
Senator. In other words, I got the 
impression, I will say to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan, that a 
considerable part of the court opinion 
was based on language of purpose rather 
than mandatory provisions which would 
compel action by the States. I went 
over the opinion very hurriedly, and I 
may be wrong about that. It was my 
distinct impression, because I directed 
a number of inquiries to the very point 
we are considering, that all the United 
Nations could do in this particular field— 
and I feel that would cover the particu- 
lar exclusionary law we are talking 
about—was to make a recommendation. 
It would then be up to the United States 
to accept or reject the recommendation. 
In other words, we were at that time—I 
among others—wondering what the com- 
pulsory impact of the Charter might be 
on our domestic affairs. It was clear 
that we had the power to veto so far 
as the Security Council end of the or- 
ganization was concerned. It seemed 
clear to me—at least, my present impres- 
sion is—that in the whole field that is 
involved in the particular question raised 
in that case, the most the United Nations 
could do would be to make a recommen- 
dation, and it would then be up to us 
whether we wanted to accept it. 

Mr. DONNELL. If the Senator can 
take a moment before he leaves the floor, 
I should like to inquire of him, first, 
whether or not the language in the 
United Nations Charter which.might be 
the basis for the viewpoint which he has 
tentatively suggested here this afternoon 
is that contained in article 2, chapter I, 
as follows: 

Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to in- 
tervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
State or shall require the members to sub- 
mit such matters to settlement under the 
present Charter; but this principle shall not 
prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under chapter VII. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I am under the im- 
pression that that is the language in the 
Charter which I had in mind. I also re- 
call that the hearings developed that 
there were some expressions of interpre- 
tation by the drafting committees of the 
United Nations which might have bear- 
ing on the same question. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator 
permit me, before he leaves, to call his 
attention to the fact that, in the course 
of the decision of the court in this 
Fujii case to which I have referred, the 
court among other things has this to say, 
referring to the United Nations: 

In article 2 it is affirmed that the organi- 
zation and its members shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in ac- 
cordance with the present Charter.” 


And that furthermore the court calls 
attention to this, and again I quote: 

It is agreed in chapter 9, article 55, that 
“the United Nations shall promote * * * 
universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
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for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” 


And then the court further says: 

By article 56 it is declared that “all mem- 
bers pledge themselves to take joint and sep- 
arate action in cooperation with the Organi- 


zation for the achievement of the purposes 
set forth in article 55.” 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
that from what he has read I think the 
question is still open as to who is to be 
the judge of the performance of the 
purposes. I had the impression that the 
individual nations were to be the judge 
of their performance. That is the ques- 
tion obviously. As I said, I have not had 
the time to study that decision as closely 
as I would like to study it. I shall read 
with great interest the comments of the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I simply repeat that 
I was driving at the same thing at the 
time, and the impression which has lin- 
gered with me is that it at least was 
cleared up in my mind that the kind of 
statements which the Senator has read 
were statements of purpose, were not 
mandates, and that in the last analysis 
the member states were themselves the 
judge of whether they were acting in 
good faith. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I also ask the 
Senator whether he agrees with the view 
which I hold that such, if any, obliga- 
tion as exists under a treaty does, under 
article VI of the Constitution become a 
part of the supreme law of the land? 

Mr. Yes, I agree fully to 
that. I think there is a twilight zone 
where a treaty might go too far under 
our Constitution. I read a very interest- 
ing paper on that question at one time. 
But, generally speaking, I agree com- 
pletely with what the Senator has said. 

Mr. DONNELL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that I may have used some such il- 
lustration along the line the Senator 
speaks. Suppose a treaty were made 
which provided that every child with blue 
eyes should be killed before 6 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. I doubt exceedingly 
Sir that would be sustained by any- 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Suppose a treaty 
changed the structure of our Govern- 
ment, changed our Constitution. 

Mr. DONNELL. I am not prepared to 
express an opinion on that. I think there 
would be a debatable purpose. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I mentioned that to 
show that the scholars have always con- 
sidered that there were certain twilight 
zones which might go beyond the juris- 
diction of a treaty, but generally speak- 
ing, of course, the Senator is completely 
correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. á 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that, 
notwithstanding the point which has 
been raised by the distinguished and able 
Senator from Colorado, the California 
court at least held, without discussion 
of the point, that the particular State law 
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was repealed by the Charter of the United 
Nations? 

Mr. DONNELL. It was made invalid 
by the Charter of the United Nations, ac- 
cording to this decision of the court. 
The Senator from Michigan is precisely 
correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The State law was 
made invalid; and, in effect, that consti- 
tutes a repeal of that law on the statute 
books of the State of California, 

Mr. DONNELL. I am not certain 
whether technically it would amount to a 
repeal, but certainly it means that the 
statute falls because it is in conflict with 
the Charter of the United Nations, 

Mr. FERGUSON. So far as the dis- 
tinguished Senator knows and can de- 
termine from the opinion, in it the point 
raised by the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado is not raised. Is that correct? 

Mr. DONNELL. I do not think it is 
raised in the opinion. I have not seen the 
briefs in the case, and I do not know 
whether the point was raised by the 
counsel. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well. 

In other words, as I understand the 
point made by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, it is that the provision 
cited as nullifying the State law is more 
or less in the preamble of the Charter of 
the United Nations, and therefore it is 
not binding as law, but is only advisory, 
and that the Government of the United 
States has a right to make it effective by 
enacting further legislation. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I am 
reluctant to make a statement on this 
matter in the absence of the Senator 
from Colorado, because I know of his 
utmost good faith. Let me say that it 
is not a fact that the points upon which 
the court relies are merely those con- 
tained in the preamble of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Ishould like to have 
that matter made clear. 

Mr. DONNELL. I quoted from chap- 
ter IX, article 55, of the Charter of the 
United Nations, which obviously is not 
the preamble, but is far down in the body 
of the Charter. With the permission of 
the Senator, I shall read that portion of 
the Charter. Article 55 is not in the 
preamble; but in the publication which 
I have before me, it appears on page 945, 
and in this publication the Charter be- 
gins on page 934, so, in this publication, 
article 55 is 11 pages down in the body 
of the Charter: 

CHAPTER IX. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COOPERATION 
ARTICLE 55 

With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 


That is not an expression of a mere 
purpose— 

a. higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment, and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development; 

b. solutions of international economic, so- 
cial, health, and related problems; and in- 
ternational cultural and educational co- 
operation; and 

C. — 
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This portion is quoted by the Court it- 
self, as I read the opinion a few moments 
ago— 
universal respect for, observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion. 


Immediately thereafter comes article 
56, which the court also sets out in its 
opinion, Article 56 reads as follows: 

ARTICLE 56 

All Members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the Organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Let me say further to the Senator, so 
that the Recorp may be complete, that 
there is also a statement of the deter- 
minations of the peoples of the United 
Nations and certain things to be done 
for those ends. That is set forth in the 
preamble of the Charter, in addition to 
what I have read from the body of the 
Charter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But if we follow the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia—— 

Mr. DONNELL. It is not an opinion 
of the Supreme Court of California; it 
is an opinion of the California District 
Court of Appeal, Second Appellate Dis- 
trict, Division No. 2. The opinion is that 
of an appellate court. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well. If we 
follow the opinion of that appellate court, 
namely, that the United Nations Charter 
automatically nullifies a law of Califor- 
nia, then we may find, if that is the law 
of the land, that various statutes of the 
States have been nullified by the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. DONNELL. Precisely; and, fur- 
thermore, we may find that many other 
laws of the States may have been nulli- 
fied by the North Atlantic Treaty, which 
goes much further than the United Na- 
tions Charter goes in respect to the obli- 
gations imposed upon the signers of that 
treaty, of whom the United States of 
America is one. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When the distin- 
guished Senator read from the text of 
the United Nations Charter, I noticed 
that its effect may be to nullify or make 
void all statutes in any State in relation 
to distinctions made between the sexes; 
and, in addition, we may find that by 
that means equal rights have already 
been established in the United States. 

Mr. DONNELL. It is entirely possible 
that a court might so hold, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I mean to say that 
if the decision of that California court is 
determined to be the law of the land, 
then what I have just stated could 
follow. 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes. I may say to 
the Senate, for purposes of the RECORD, 
that I think the importance of this deci- 
sion, or at least the feeling of those who 
issue this official publication in Los 
Angeles, Calif., in regard to its impor- 
tance, is at least in part indicated by the 
fact that a photograph of each of the 
judges is published along with the opin- 
ion, and the opinion is printed in full, 
together with the footnotes. I think it 
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is perfectly clear that the editors of that 
newspaper considered this opinion as 
certainly extremely important, if not 
very monumental, in American jurispru- 
dence. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. DONNELL. Let me state to the 
Senator that I shall be very happy to 
yield to him at any time he may desire 
to ask further questions. 

Mr. President, as I was about to state 
a few moments ago, on July 18, 1949, the 
Senate was debating the question of 
whether or not the United States should 
ratify the North Atlantic Treaty. At the 
expense of possibly being considered as 
stating something in the nature of “I 
told you so,” I desire to read a portion of 
the remarks I made in the Senate on that 
date. I now call attention to page 9631 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 18, 
1949. I hope the Senate will not con- 
sider that I give evidence of egotism or 
of an improper attitude, when I call at- 
tention to my own remarks on that date. 
They express at least as clearly as I could 
express now my views in respect to the 
possible consequences of our entering 
into the North Atlantic Treaty. 

From that page of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I read the following: 


The instant before the treaty is ratified, 
each of the 48 separate States of the United 
States of America is entitled to whatever 
rights the domestic constitutional law of our 
own Nation today preserves to such State, 
and those rights are free from usurpation 
by the Federal Government. 

I see now in the Chamber a distinguished 
Senator from one of the Southern States, who 
doubtless is interested in problems of this 
kind, as indeed are all of us. I say that the 
instant before the treaty is ratified, his State 
and my State and every other State of the 
Union is entitled to whatever rights, free from 
contractual obligations, free from treaty ob- 
ligations entered into by this country with 
other countries, as the domestic constitu- 
tional law of our own Nation preserves to 
each such State, and those rights are free 
from usurpation by the Federal Government. 
Those rights of the State may relate to many 
important matters. I mention among them 
suffrage, schools, segregation, poll tax, free- 
dom from seizure, and many other fields 
which likewise might be mentioned. 

However, the instant the treaty is rati- 
fied, what do we find as to that situation? 
We find that at that very instant there is 
created the basis for the forceful and per- 
suasive contention, both in legislative halls 
and in courts, that the treaty has become a 
part of the supreme law of the land and has 
vested in the Federal Government the duty, 
and by virtue thereof places within the do- 
main of the authority of the Federal Con- 
gress a correlative power, to deal with such 
free institutions, thereby superseding the 
power previously vested in the several States 
over the protection of such institutions. 


Mr. President, in a few moments I shall 
read from the decision of the California 
court in regard to the point to which I 
have referred. 

At this time let me refer to another 
statement I made in the Senate on July 
18, 1949, as it appears at pages 9632 and 
9633 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. President, this is a very serious impli- 
cation, because of the fact that today the 
48 States of the Union are free from obliga- 
tions enfered into by this country with other 
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countries, of the nature set forth in the 
treaty. But the minute, yes, the second rati- 
fication occurs, there is immediately pre- 
sented opportunity for serious contention, 
serious assertion, that every one of the States 
and the Federal Government likewise must 
take notice of the fact that the treaty has 
become a part of the supreme law of the land, 
and that inasmuch as a Federal obligation 
has been created under the treaty, Federal 
power to perform that obligation has like- 
wise been created. 

Mr. President, I am not so sure but that 
those who make the contention would be 
sound in what they say. I am not making 
any concession on the floor of the Senate 
that would preclude me from presenting 
views to the contrary, if I should think such 
views were sound, but I am convinced of 
the truth of what I am about to say, and 
the Senate will observe my comment. 

The Senator from Michigan— 


I may say I was referring to the sen- 
ior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG]— 


will recall that recently, in a colloquy with 
his distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan— 


Referring to Mr. Fercuson— 


reference was made to the case of Missouri v. 
Holland (252 U. S. 416). What is the effect 
of article 2 of the treaty in light of the de- 
cision in Missouri against Holland? In con- 
sidering that question, the attention of ‘the 
Senate is called to the fact that under 
holdings rendered previous to that case, 
Congress, prior to the exercise of the treaty- 
making power, with respect to the subject 
of migratory birds, had no power to pass 
laws concerning that subject; the reason for 
the lack of such power in Congress being 
that the Constitution does not grant Con- 
gress power to pass laws on that subject, 
but the subject of migratory birds is, ac- 
cording to Missouri against Holland, a part 
of the field in which treaty-making powers 
may be exercised. Furthermore, according 
to that case, after the making of a treaty 
on the subject of migratory birds Congress 
can— 


I emphasize the words “after the mak- 

ing of a treaty on the subject of migra- 
tory birds“ 
Congress can, by virtue of the provisions of 
article 1, section 8, of the Constitution, 
validly pass laws to put into effect the pro- 
visions of the treaty. 

The section to which I refer is the one 
which provides that Congress shall have 
power— 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or office thereof.” 

That, of course, should be read in con- 
nection with that portion of article 6 of the 
Constitution, which reads: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Mr. President, Missouri against Holland 
does not hold that a treaty can repeal the 
Constitution of the United States. Under 
the doctrine of that case, the adoption of a 
treaty on a given subject matter which is 
within the treaty power and as to which 
subject matter there had been no previ- 
ous grant to Congress of legislative power 
causes Congress, because of the terms of 
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section 8 of article I of the Constitution, to 
be possessed of power to legislate to carry 
into effect such treaty. 

Missouri against Holland establishes that 
if the agreements made by said article II are 
within the treaty-making power of the 
United States Government, Congress has the 
power to enact legislation to carry out those 


agreements. 


These were the remarks made on July 
18, 1949. 

I refer now to the decision of the 
court rendered in California, April 24, 
1950. In the first place, as pointed out 
earlier, this is a unanimous decision of 
the three judges of the court. I quote 
certain excerpts from that decision, the 
first of which is the following: 

Save for the matters to be hereinafter dis- 
cussed, which are based upon an authority 
more potent than the constitution of this 
State, an authority which for want of op- 
portunity has not previously been made the 
basis of a judicial determination of the 
question before us, this opinion might well 
be terminated under the doctrine of stare 
decisis with a reaffirmation of the former 
decisions, since upon constitutional ques- 
tions we deem ourselves obliged to follow 
the decisions of the Supreme Courts of the 
United States and of this State until one of 
those courts should announce the overrul- 
ing of its own decisions. 


Mr. President, later in the decision 
occurs this significant language: 
The Charter— 


I interpolate to say that the court is 
referring to the Charter of the United 
Nations, mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, in sentences reading as fol- 
lows: 

The efforts of our Government in this re- 
gard— 

That is, in regard to espousing rights 
of man, championing the cause of the 
smaller and less privileged nations, and 
so forth. 

The efforts of our Government in this re- 
gard reached fruition in the convention of 
representatives of the nations of the earth 
at which the Charter of the United Nations 
was adopted. It was promptly ratified by 
the Senate of the United States, thereby 
proclaiming allegiance to its principles and 
providing precedent and example for other 
countries. The United States has consist- 
ently regarded its treaties with other na- 
tions as inviolate. 


And then, Mr. President, comes the 
language which I was about to quote be- 
fore going back into the preceding par- 
agraph. The court says, referring to 
the United Nations Charter: 


The Charter has become “the supreme 
law of the land: and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. (U. S. Consti- 
tution, art. VI, sec. 2.) 


Continuing, the court says: 


The position of this country in the fam- 
ily of nations forbids trafficking in innocuous 
generalities but demands that every State 
in the Union accept and act upon the Char- 
ter according to its plain language and its 
unmistakable purpose and intent. 

Since the Charter is now the supreme law 
of the land it becomes necessary to examine 
its provisions and ties and to inter- 
pret it in the light in which it was adopted 
by the participating nations. The Organi- 
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zation determined in the preamble To re- 
affirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, * * > to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger free- 
dom.” Among the purposes and principles 
found in article 1 of chapter 1 are “To de- 
velop friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equal rights; 
*. To achieve international coopera- 
8 * + * in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 
In article 2 it is affirmed that the Organiza- 
tion and its members “shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter.” 

It is agreed in chapter IX, article 55, * 
“the United Nations shall promote * * 
universal respect for, and observance a 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” By article 56 it is 
declared that “All Members pledge themselves 
to take joint and separate action in coopera- 
tion with the organization for the achieve-- 
ment of the purposes set forth in article 55. 

In the address of the President of the 
United States to the Senate on July 2, 1945, 
urging the prompt ratification of the Char- 
ter by that body, he said: 

“It seeks to promote world-wide progress 
and better standards of living. 

“It seeks to achieve universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all men and women 
without distinction as to race, language, or 
religion. 

“It seeks to remove the economic and so- 
cial causes of international conflict and un- 
rest. 

“It is the product of many hands and 
many influences. It comes from the reality 
of experience in a world where one genera- 
tion has failed twice to keep the peace. The 
lessons of that experience have been written 
into the document.” (U.S. Code Cong. Serv- 
ice, supra, pp. 961-2.) 

On December 10, 1948, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations passed and pro- 
claimed— 


_Mr. President, I call especial attention 
to this mention made by the court, not 
of the provisions of the Charter, but of 
an instrument subsequently passed and 
proclaimed. The court says: 


On December 10, 1948, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations passed and 
proclaimed and called upon all member coun- 
tries to publicize, disseminate and expound 
in schools and elsewhere, a “Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights” affirming among 
other things that “All human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They * * * should act toward one an- 
other in a spirit of brotherhood (art. 1.). 
Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration, with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political, or 
other opinion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status (art.2.). * * * 
Everyone has the right to own property alone 
as well as in association with others” (art. 
17). This Declaration implements and em- 
phasizes the purposes and aims of the United 
Nations and its Charter. 

Democracy provides a way of life that is 
helpful; however, its promises of human bet- 
terment are but vain expressions of hope un- 
less ideals of justice and equity are put into 
practice among governments, and as well 
between government and citizen, and are 
held to be paramount. 

The integrity and vitality of the Charter 
and the confidence which it inspires would 
wane and eventually be brought t) naught 
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by failure to act according to its announced 
purposes. Its survival is contingent upon 
the degree of reverence shown for it by the 
contracting nations, their governmental sub- 
divisions and their citizens as well. This 
Nation can be true to its pledge to the other 
signatories to the Charter only by cooper- 
ating in the purposes that are so plainly 
expressed in it and by removing every ob- 
stacle to the fulfillment of such purposes. 

A perusal of the Charter renders it mani- 
fest that restrictions contained in the alien 
land law are in direct conflict with the plain 
terms of the Charter above quoted and with 
the purposes announced therein by its 
framers. It is incompatible with article 17 
of the Declaration of Human Rights which 
proclaims the right of everyone to own 
property. 


I pause, Mr. President, to point out 
that the Declaration of Human Rights is 
the subsequent document not contained 
in the treaty itself. 

Returning to the opinion: 


We have shown that the expansion by the 


Congress of the classes of nationals eligible 


to citizenship has correspondingly shrunk 
the group ineligible under the provisions of 
the alien land law to own or lease land in 
California until the latter now consists in 
reality of a very small number of Japanese. 
The other Asiatics who still remain on the 
proscribed list are so few that they need not 
be considered. 

Clearly such a discrimination against a 
people of one race is contrary both to the 
letter and to the spirit of the Charter which, 
as a treaty, is paramount to every law of 
every State in conflict with it. 

The alien land law must therefore yield 
to the treaty as the superior authority. The 
restrictions of the statute based on eligi- 
bility to citizenship, but which ultimately 
and actually are referable to race or color, 
must be and are therefore declared unten- 
able ard unenforceable. 

Judgment reversed with directions to en- 
ter a decree in favor of plaintiff in accord 
with the prayer of his complaint. 


Mr. President, the opinion from which 
I have just read holds, as I understand, 
that a valid treaty, which is, by the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
supreme law of the land, invalidates the 
law of a state which is in conflict with 
said treaty, even if the law is not other- 
wise in conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States or the laws of the 
United States. The opinion indicates 
that the United Nations Charter is an 
authority more potent than is the con- 
stitution of a state. 

It is not my understanding that this 
case holds that a treaty supersedes the 
Constitution of the United States. It is 
my understanding, however, that the 
case does hold that a valid treaty, in 
that case the United Nations Charter, 
supersedes the laws of a state and the 
constitution of a state. 

Mr. President, the treaty-making 
power is a power vested in the Govern- 
ment of the United St&tes. Congress, 
under Article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution has power “to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 

It would seem to follow, logically, that 
the Congress would have the power to 
pass laws to enforce the rights agreed to 
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by either the United Nations Charter 
or the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. President, I again quote from a 
statement made by me on July 18, 1949, 
with reference to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, as follows: 

However, the instant the treaty is ratified, 
what do we find as to that situation? We 
find that at that very instant there is 
created the basis for the forceful and per- 
suasive contention, both in legislative halls 
and in courts, that the treaty has become 
a part of the supreme law of the land and 
has vested in the Federal Government the 
duty, and by virtue thereof places within 
the domain of the authority of the Federal 
Congress a correlative power, to deal with 
such free institutions, thereby superseding 
the power previously vested in the several 
states over the protection of such insti- 
tutions, 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL., Iyield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. It seems to me that 
during the debate on the North Atlantic 
Pact in 1949 the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri asked the junior Senator 
from Nevada several questions in rela- 
tion to the North Atlantic Pact, while he 
was engaged in making a statement in 
connection with that pact. Among 
them was the very question which the 
Senator now raises. 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. I seem to remember, 
without reference to the debate, that 
we agreed at that time, the Senator from 
Missouri and the junior Senator from 
Nevada, that we were entering into a 
pact which would or could, in effect, not 
only change the basic law of the states 
or of the Nation, but might even become 
paramount to the Constitution of the 
United States, I should like to have 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
explain a little more in detail, after 6 
months under the North Atlantic Pact, 
what effect it is having. 

Mr. DONNELL. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s asking me the question. I recall 
very distinctly the interchange of ques- 
tions and answers as between him and 
myself on the occasion of the debate 
referred to. I may say that I have, sub- 
sequent to my making that statement, 
examined into the question whether a 
a treaty can repeal any provision of the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
have reached the conclusion that it can- 
not do so. It is, however, true that, 
although Congress is unable to exercise 
power to legislate upon a subject matter 
which is within the field of the treaty- 
making power but as to which subject 
matter Congress, in the absence of a 
treaty on that subject matter, is not by 
the Constitution granted power to make 
laws, nevertheless the ratification of a 
treaty on that subject matter will enable 
Congress to exercise power to legislate 
on that subject matter. The fact that 
Congress becomes, in that case, able to 
exercise power to legislate on that sub- 
ject matter arises from (a) that part 
of section 8 of article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which provides 
that the Congress shall have power— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
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foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


And (b) that part of article VI of the 
Constitution of the United States which 
reads: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States, which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


Thus, in the case of Missouri against 
Holland, Congress, in the absence of a 
treaty on migratory birds, could not ex- 
ercise power to pass laws concerning 
migratory birds, but after the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty on migratory birds, Con- 
gress could, by virtue of those two quoted 
excerpts from the Constitution, validly 
enact legislation to carry into effect the 
treaty provisions on migratory birds. 

I will say to the Senator that, to my 
mind, it is perfectly clear that while the 
North Atlantic Treaty does not, nor do 
I think any treaty can, repeal the Con- 
stitution of the United States, inasmuch 
as the treaty is a vehicle which is author- 
ized by the Constitution of the United 
States, it may bring about an extension 
of terms and may bring about powers in 
Congress which never existed prior to 
the time the treaty was ratified. 

Mr. MALONE. In other words, if the 
“ral will yield for another ques- 

on—— 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. If I correctly under- 
stand the Senator’s interpretation of the 
liberties which such a treaty might give 
Congress—and i want to say at this point 
that I have a high regard for the Senator 
from Missouri in his interpretation of 
the effect of State laws—it does open the 
door to Congress to legislate on subjects 
which were never given by the States 
through the Constitution of the United 
States to the Congress in the first place. 

Mr. DONNELL. That is precisely 
correct. 

Mr. MALONE. To that extent, it is 
dangerous. 

Mr. DONNELL. To my mind, it is 
highly dangerous. 

I pointed out in the course of the de- 
bate on the North Atlantic Treaty the 
fact that, by virtue of the provisions in 
the North Atlantic Treaty which I 
quoted, as, for illustration, the provision 
that the parties will contribute toward 
the further development of peaceful 
and friendly international relations by 
strengthening their free institutions, by 
bringing about a better understanding of 
the principles upon which these institu- 
tions are founded, and by promoting 
conditions of stability and well-being, 
the parties to that treaty were contract- 
ing to do things which it might be very 
plausibly and possibly correctly claimed 
would give Congress vast powers of leg- 
islation which, prior to the ratification 
of the treaty, had never been vested in 
Congress at all by any provision of the 
Constitution, 
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I wish to make it perfectly clear that 
I do not think a treaty could supersede 
the Constitution. It would simply be in 
line with the power of the Constitution. 
However, the effect of a treaty may 
possibly be to vest in the Congress of the 
United States a vast reservoir of power 
to legislate on matters which perhaps 
previously had been confined to the 
States entirely or in large part. Does 
that answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. MALONE. It does. However, I 
should like to ask one further question, if 
the Senator will yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, well known and recog- 
nized as such throughout the country, 
and therefore I wish to bring out this 
point in debate with him: As I under- 
stand, through the Constitution of the 
United States certain powers are dele- 
gated to the States and certain powers 
are delegated to the National Govern- 
ment. Always prior to approximately 
the last 15 years it had been taken for 
granted that any powers not specifically 
delegated to the National Government 
were reserved to the States. 

Mr. DONNELL. Or to the people 
thereof. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; or to the people 
thereof. If I am correct in the assump- 
tion, which I should like the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri to affirm 
if it is correct, this is a back-door 
method—and I may be saying it very 
poorly—of changing or enlarging the 
powers of Congress which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States never intended 
should be done. 

Mr. DONNELL. I would say that the 
Constitution of the United States did 
contemplate the possibility of treaties 
being made. Therefore it may be very 
properly argued that the framers of the 
Constitution realized the power which 
could be exercised to increase and add 
to the powers specifically granted in the 
Constitution. However, to answer the 
Senator’s question, when we search the 
Constitution to find out what it says are 
the powers of Congress it is entirely 
possible that a treaty may go far beyond 
the enumerated powers in the Constitu- 
tion and give to Congress powers which 
are not enumerated. 

Mr. MALONE. And perhaps were 
never contemplated at all. 

Mr. DONNELL. And perhaps were 
never contemplated at all. I may say, 
in tribute to the clear memory of the 
Senator who interrogated me as to the 
provision of the tenth amendment of 
the Constitution, the amendment reads 
as follows: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Have 
our courts ever passed on a treaty and 
declared it to be unconstitutional? 

Mr. DONNELL. I cannot answer the 
question categorically, but I know of no 
such decision. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It seems 

to me that it would be an important 
observation. 
Mr. DONNELL, I may say to the 
Senator that the courts have upheld 
numerous treaties. I recall no instance 
in which the courts have declared a 
treaty invalid. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Because 
of its unconstitutionality? 

Mr. DONNELL. Because of its un- 
constitutionality. I think the Senator 
is precisely correct. I think as a matter 
of chance, in the course of reading from 
time to time it would appear that knowl- 
edge to such effect would have come to 
my attention, and I know of no instance 
in which the courts have held a treaty 
to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
very appropriately suggested that there 
may be a point of view opposite to that 
which was taken by the court in Cali- 
fornia. I can well appreciate the point 
which the Senator from Colorado made, 
and I can appreciate it doubly because 
of the very profound and evident attempt 
on the part of the Senator during the 
hearings some 5 years ago to see that the 
internal interests of the United States 
were protected. I regret that I do not 
have before me this afternoon the 
volume which the Senator from Colorado 
very kindly showed me earlier in the 
afternoon, in which occurs the colloquy 
which I am sure the Senator from Colo- 
rado at least considers to fortify his 
tentative position—perhaps I am under- 
stating his view, and it may fortify him 
finally—that the United Nations Charter 
does not permit any interference by any- 
body with the laws of the States of the 
Union on the ground of violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations. As the 
Chair will doubtless recall, I asked the 
Senator from Colorado, before he left the 
Chamber this afternoon, which he was 
unavoidably required to leave, whether 
what he had in mind as a safeguard 
against any such result is that which 
reads as follows. I quote from article 2, 
chapter I of the Charter of the United 
Nations: 

Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any State or 
shall require the members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
charter; but this principle shall not preju- 
dice the application of enforcement meas- 
ures under chapter VII. 


The Chair will doubtless recall that 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
was inclined to think that that was the 
language which he had in mind. I hope 
I am not misquoting him. I think I am 
accurately stating what occurred. It 
may be, Mr. President, that there are 
other provisions of the Charter which he 
may have had in mind. Then he re- 
ferred to some interpretations which he 
thought might have a bearing on it. 

Iam not here this afternoon primarily 
for the purpose of justifying or cer- 
tifying to the infallibility of the decision 
of the California court. However, I wish 
to say several things about it. In the 
first place, it was a unanimous decision 
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of three judges. In the second place, it 
is a decision of an appellate court. In 
the third place, I think anyone who locks 
at the decision and reads those portions 
of it to which I have referred this after- 
noon must be convinced of the fact that 
earnest thought was given by the court 
to the case. In the fourth place, I sub- 
mit that the court obviously made a 
very careful study of the Charter of the 
United Nations, pointing out, as it did, 
various portions of the Charter which it 
deemed necessary to make the decision 
which it rendered. 

I may say, Mr. President, that regard- 
less of whether the court was right or 
wrong in its final decision, as I see it, it 
could have been wrong only on the point 


that the United Nations Charter con- 


tained a safeguard. I think the reason- 
ing of the court to the effect that a treaty 
is a part of the supreme law of the land 
cannot be successfully controverted by 
anyone, I do not think any Member of 
the Senate would undertake to contro- 
vert it. It is possible that an appellate 
court of higher jurisdiction may hold 
that there is an adequate safeguard in 
the United Nations Charter to prevent 
the Charter from interfering with the 
validity of any statute. However, this 
appellate court did not conclude that 
any such provision of a prohibitive or 
security nature was found within the 
terms of the Charter. It failed to men- 
tion any such thing, and failed even to 
mention the point to which the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado alluded. 
If a higher appellate jurisdiction should 
so hold, that would not in the slightest 
interfere with the soundness of the posi- 
tion taken by this appellate court, name- 
ly, that a treaty is the supreme law of 
the land, or embraced within that su- 
preme law, and consequently would 
supersede the statutes of any State upon 
the subject matter of the treaty. 

Indeed, Mr. President, it would be diffi- 
cult to see how any court could hold 
otherwise on that fundamental proposi- 
tion, when the Constitution says that 
“the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding,” and when the Constitu- 
tion further says that “This Constitution, 
and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and 
all treaties made, or which shali be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land.“ 

Mr. President, it is not particularly 
essential here this afternoon to deter- 
mine whether or not this court was right 
or wrong in failing to find that there 
was a safeguard within the United Na- 
tions Charter. The major point, the 
fundamental point, is that that treaty 
superseded the law of every State of the 
Union, that any treaty would supersede 
it unless there were within the treaty 
itself something which negatived such 
supersession of the treaty over and above 
the State statute. 

Mr. President, let me call attention to 
the fact that the language which I have 
read here this afternoon, and which I 
read to the Senator from Colorado before 
he left the floor of the Senate, to my 
mind is more susceptible to the view that 
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the California court was correct in its de- 
cision in not giving the State law any 
force in the instant case, than it is to the 
contrary. 

Let me call attention briefly to the 
analysis of the language I have read. 

Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to in- 
tervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
State. 


Mr. President, as I see it, that means 
that nothing contained in the Charter 
shall authorize the body which meets at 
Lake Success to intervene, as the lan- 
guage says, “in matters which are es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any State.” 


So far as I know, no one claims, ex- - 


cept perhaps from the inference which, 
in its opinion, the court itself mentions 
as to the universal declaration of human 
rights, that the United Nations as an 
entity can step up and say that the law 
of Texas, or of California, of Alabama, 
or any other State, is invalid. That is 
what it says-in that portion of the lan- 
guage I have read: 

Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to in- 
tervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
State. 


Mr. President, do not overlook the 
fact that in addition to what the United 
Nations is or is not authorized to do, 
the states which are parties to the United 
Nations charter entered into solemn and 
binding agreements among themselves, 
and that is what is embraced within the 
portion of the quoted language which the 
California court sets out, namely, that— 

All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the Organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in article 55. 


One of those purposes is, universal 
respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all, 
without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. 

Mr. President, I submit that the por- 
tion of the language which I read to the 
Senator from Colorado upon the floor 
of the Senate, which I have just now 
read, certainly does not, by the mere 
fact that it prohibits the United Nations 
from intervening in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any State, relieve a signer of the 
United Nations Charter from the solemn 
obligations into which such signer has 
entered by its signature. 

The language I read to the Senator 
from Colorado proceeds further, after 
the language, “Nothing contained in the 
present Charter,” and so forth, and 
states, “shall require the members to 
submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter.” 

Of course, Mr. President, there is pro- 
vided for in the Charter the International 
Court of Justice. That is the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations. 
True, there is nothing in the Charter 
which says that the United States of 
America must go into the Court of In- 
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ternational Justice and lay before it a 
submission of the question as to whether 
the California alien land law is or is 
not valid; certainly there is nothing to 
that effect, and that is all this language 
Says, as I see it. 

Mr. President, it would appear to me 
that by all odds this unanimous opinion 
of the appellate court of California is 
borne out by reason, and that the point 
that the United Nations Charter has 
prevented the applicability of that Char- 
ter to the alien land law of California is 
without merit. 

As I have said, I do not regard the 
question as to whether it is or is not of 
merit to be at all of ultimate importance 
in this decision. The importance of 
the decision lies in the fact that every 
time this Nation enters into a treaty, 
that treaty becomes a part of the supreme 
law of the land, and if there are either 
additional powers or additional duties 
cast by the treaty upon the Congress of 
the United States, those powers and 
those duties become a part of the law of 
the land. 

If in the course of the treaty there is 
anything which makes it illegal for a 
State or the Federal Government to pass 
a particular act, as, for instance, the 
Alien Land Act, or some other act of the 
type the Senator from Michigan re- 
ferred to this afternoon, any party may 
rise in any court of justice in the United 
States and say that the provision of the 
Constitution has made that portion of 
the treaty a part of the supreme law of 
the land, and, as the California court 
indicated, that treaty takes precedence 
over the State statute which is involved. 

Mr. President, I close with this very 
brief statement: As we are confronted 
by not only the North Atlantic Treaty, 
into which we have entered, but by the 
possibility of another document which 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] thinks, tentatively, at any rate, 
is a treaty, and which the junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] is 
perfectly clear is a treaty, we are dis- 
tinctly reminded that we should be sure 
of our ground before entering into such 
obligations, which may go far beyond 
either the powers or duties previously 
contemplated to be placed in the hands 
of Congress, and far beyond those speci- 
fied in the Constitution of the United 
States. ‘ 

Mr. President, this afternoon, with 
that in mind, it seems to me that it is 
highly appropriate that we should give 
consideration to the decision of this Ap- 
pellate Court of the State of California. 
I appreciate the privilege of placing it 
and my remarks with respect to it in 
the RECORD, 

EXHIBIT 1 
CHARTER OF UNITED NATIONS HELD TO INVALI- 
DATE CALIFORNIA ALIEN LAND ACT 

Believed to be the first decision in which 
the Charter of the United Nations has been 
invoked to invalidate a law of a State, the 
district court of appeal, second appellate 
district, division 2, yesterday held the alien 
land law of California to be no longer en- 


forceable because it is in conflict with the 
Charter. 
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In its opinion, written by Justice Emmet 
H. Wilson, concurred in by Presiding Justice 
Minor Moore and Justice Marshall F. Mc- 
Comb, the court declared that the Charter 
is a treaty between the United States and 
other nations, and that the Federal Consti- 
tution provides that all treaties take prece- 
dence over State laws. The Charter, says 
the court, guarantees universal respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without regard for race, color, or 
religion, and because the alien land law dis- 
criminates against Japanese concerning the 
ownership of land, its restrictions are un- 
tenable and indefensible. 

It is shown in the opinion that when the 
statute was adopted in 1920 it was applicable 
to the nationals of several countries by 
reason of their ineligibility to citizenship 
but that by amendments to the Federal nat- 
uralization laws only Japanese and an in- 
significant number of other Asiatics are now 
prohibited from owning land. 

The opinion points out that the land law 
has been repeatedly held to be constitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme Court 
and the Supreme Court of California and 
that none of such decisions has ever been 
overruled. The Court therefore states that 
it is not declaring the statute to be in vio- 
lation of the Constitution but the decision 
is limited to the conflict between the statute 
and the United Nations Charter. 
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In the District Court of Appeals of the State 
of California, Second Appellate District, Dlvi- 
sion Two. 

Sei Fujii, plaintiff and appellant, versus the 
State of California, defendant and re- 
spondent. 

Appeal from judgment of the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles County, Wilbur C. 
Curtis, judge. Reversed with directions, 

J. Marion Wright, Owen E. Kupfer, for ap- 
pellant. 

Fred N. Howser, attorney general of the 
State of California, Everett W. Mattoon, as- 
sistant attorney general, for respondent, John 
F. Hassler, deputy attorney general. 

The sole question on this appeal is the 
validity and enforceability of the alien land 
law, sometimes referred to as the Alien Prop- 
erty Initiative Act of 1920. (Stats. 1921, p. 
Ixxxili; 1 Dearing’s General Laws, 1944 ed., p. 
129, Act 261.) 

Pursuant to permission to sue the State of 
California granted by section 738.5 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure plaintiff brought this 
action for the purpose of obtaining a deter- 
mination whether or not an escheat has oc- 
curred under the provisions of the alien land 
law as to real property which he acquired 
by grant deed in July 1948. An answer was 
filed by the State alleging as a defense that 
plaintiff was born in Japan; that he is in- 
eligible to become a citizen of the United 
States by reason of the naturalization laws, 
and that by virtue of the provisions of the 
alien land law he “is not qualified or per- 
mitted to acquire, possess, enjoy, use, culti- 
vate, occupy, or transfer real property or any 
interest therein in the State of California, or 
to have in whole or in part the beneficial 
use thereof.” % 


Section 738.5 authorizes the bringing of 
an action against the State of California by 
any person claiming an interest in real prop- 
erty to determine whether or not an escheat 
has occurred as to such property under the 
provisions of the alien land law of 1920. It is 
provided that no matter may be adjudicated 
in such action except the issue of the occur- 
rence of an escheat and no issue shall be 
raised or claim made by the plaintiff based 
upon estoppel or failure of the State to have 
commenced an escheat proceeding. 
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When the cause came on for trial it was 
submitted on a statement of facts which it 
was stipulated should be considered as evi- 
dence, to wit: that plaintiff was born in 
Japan in 1882; he came to the United States 
in July 1903, where he resided until June 
1911; in the latter month he departed for 
Japan and remained there until he returned 
to the United States in July 1913; he has 
resided and made his domicile in the United 
States continuously since his last arrival; 
plaintiff is and at all times throughout his 
lifetime has been an alien, a citizen and sub- 
ject of Japan and a person ineligible to be- 
come a citizen of the United States by reason 
of the naturalization laws; that there is no 
treaty now existing between the United 
States and Japan nor has there been at any 
time a treaty giving to plaintiff, a citizen 
and subject of Japan, or to any alien Japa- 
nese not eligible to citizenship in the United 
States, any right to acquire, possess, enjoy, 
use, cultivate, occupy, or transfer real prop- 
erty in the State of California, or any interest 
therein; that plaintiff purchased and ac- 
quired the property which is the subject of 
this action by grant deed dated July 29, 1918. 

The court made findings of fact in accord 
with the stipulated evidence, whereupon 
judgment was entered declaring and adjudg- 
ing that the property described in the deed 
to plaintiff escheated to the State of Cali- 
fornia on July 29, 1948, the date of the deed, 
by reason of the provisions of the Alien Prop- 
erty Initiative Act of 1920, and that plaintiff 
has no right, title, or interest in or to such 
property or in or to any beneficial use there- 
of. From that judgment plaintiff has ap- 
pealed. 

The alien land law was adopted by the 
electorate at a general election held in 1920 
pursuant to the initiative provisions of the 
Constitution (art. IV, sec. 1). Conformable 
to the permission to amend the Initiative 
Act granted to the legislature by section 13 
thereof several sections have been amended. 
Sections 1 and 2 (as amended, Stats. 1923, 
ch. 441, p. 1021) reads as follows: 

“SECTION 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship 
under the laws of the United States may ac- 
quire, possess, enjoy, use, cultivate, occupy, 
transfer, transmit, and inherit real property, 
or any interest therein, in this State, and 
have in whole or in part the beneficial use 
thereof, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as citizens of the United States, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided by the laws of 
this State. 

“Src, 2. All aliens other than those men- 
tioned in section 1 of this act may acquire, 
possess, enjoy, use, cultivate, occupy, and 
transfer real property, or any interest there- 
in, in this State, and have in whole or in 
part the beneficial use thereof, in the man- 
ner and to the extent, and for the purposes 
prescribed by any treaty now existing be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the nation or country of which such 
alien is a citizen or subject, and not other- 
wise.” 

That portion of section 7 of the statute 
applicable to this action reads as amended 
(Stat. 1943, ch. 1129, p. 2164): 

“Any real property hereafter acquired in 
fee in violation of the provisions of this act 
by any alien mentioned in section 2 of this 
act, or by any company, association, or cor- 
poration mentioned in section 3 of this act, 
shall escheat as of the date of such acquir- 
ing, to, and become and remain the prop- 
erty of the State of California.” 

Plaintiff contends that the statute is in 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States in that it denies to him the equal 
protection of the law; that it arbitrarily 
discriminates against him solely because of 
his race; that classification on the sole basis 
of race is arbitrary and irrational; that the 
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test of eligibility to citizenship, to wit, the 
so-called standard in the acts of 
Congress relating to naturalization and citi- 
zenship, does not afford a sound basis for 
discriminatory State classification; that no 
undesirable traits can properly be attributed 
to that class of aliens identified as those in- 
eligible to citizenship; that no clear or 
present danger or other exceptional cir- 
cumstances exist sufficient to justify arbi- 
trary discrimination against Japanese; that 
the alien land law is not a valid police reg- 
ulation; that it is invalid, special legislation 
prohibited by sections 11 and 21 of article 
1 and section 25 of article IV (subd. 33) 
of the constitution? of this State; that it 
unlawfully delegates State legislative power 
to Congress, and, finally, that the statute is 
inconsistent with the declared principles and 
spirit of the United Nations Charter. 

The constitutionality of alien land laws 
has been the subject of attack for nearly 30 
years and, except for a few provisions not 
relating to the right of an alien to own land, 
the attacks have failed. The Supreme Court 
of the United States sustained the provision 
of the Constitution of Washington prohibit- 
ing the ownership of lands by aliens other 
than those who in good faith have declared 
their intention to become citizens of the 
United States (Terrace v. Thompson (263 U. 
S. 197, 68 L. ed. 255)) and the Alien Land 
Law of California. (Porterfield v. Webb (263 
U. S. 225, 68 L. ed. 278); Webb v. O’Brien (263 
U. S. 313, 68 L. ed. 318); Frick v. Webb (263 
U. S. 326, 68 L. ed. 323); Cockrill v. California 
(268 U. S. 258, 69 L. ed. 944).) The statute 
has been sustained also by the appellate 
courts of this State. (In re Akado, 188 Cal. 
739); Porterfield v. Webb (195 Cal. 71); 
Mott v. Cline (200 Cal. 434); People v. Osaki 
(209 Cal. 169); People v. Cockrill (62 Cal. 
App. 22, affirmed sub nom.); Cockrill v. Cali- 
fornia, supra; People v. Nakamura (125 Cal. 
App. 268).) 

The validity of the statute was again sus- 
tained in People v. Oyama (29 Cal. 2d 164). 
That decision was reversed (Oyama v. Cali- 
fornia (332 U. S. 633, 93 L. ed. 249)) on one 
ground only, to wit, the unconstitutionality 
of section 9 which (1) declares a prima facie 
presumption that a conveyance is made with 
intent to evade or avoid the statute if title 
of real property is taken in the name of a 
person eligible to citizenship and the con- 
sideration is paid by a noneligible alien, and 
(2) places the burden on the grantee to show 
the conveyance was not made with the in- 
tent to prevent, evade or avoid escheat. The 
court (pp. 646-647) expressly declined to re- 
examine the constitutionality of any provi- 
sion of the statute other than section 9. 

In plaintiff’s brief he has quoted from 
concurring and dissenting opinions in many 
of the cases in which some of the justices 
have expressed the opinion that the statute 
is void, but he has not referred us to a case 
in which either court has overruled its form- 
er decision upholding the act. The cases 
cited by plaintiff to sustain his theory are 
Oyama v. California (332 U. S. 633, 92 L. ed. 
249, supra) Shelley v. Kraemer (334 U. S. 
1, 92 L. ed. 1161) and Takahashi v. Fish and 


2 Art. I, sec. 11: “All laws of a general na- 
ture shall have a uniform operation.” 

Art. I, sec. 21: “No special privileges or 
immunities shall ever be granted which may 
not be altered, revoked, or repealed by the 
legislature; nor shall any citizen, or class of 
citizens, be granted privileges or immunities 
which, upon the same terms, shall not be 
granted to all citizens.” 

Art. IV, sec. 25: “The legislature shall 
not pass local or special laws in any of the 
following enumerated cases, that is to say: 
* è >è (subd. 331). In all other cases 
where a general law can be made applicable.” 
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Game Comm. (334 U. S. 410, 92 L.ed. 1478). 
In none of these cases does a majority of 
the court indicate a disagreement with its 
former decisions sustaining the validity of 
the statute. 

We have noted that in Oyama v. California, 
the latest expression of the court on the sub- 
ject, only one provision of the act was dis- 
cussed and that did not relate to the right 
of an ineligible alien to own land. The prior 
decisions of the court hereinbefore cited re- 
mained unchallenged by the majority opin- 
ion. No question relating to the alien land 
law was involved in Shelley v. Kraemer, or 
in the Takahashi case. In the Shelley case 
it was held that restrictive covenants as to 
ownership of property based on race or color 
are not in themselves a violation of the equal 
protection clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, but that clause inhibits judicial en- 
forcement of such covenants by State courts. 
The Takahashi case held that the California 
statute forbidding the issuance of com- 
mercial fishing licenses to aliens ineligible to 
citizenship violates the equal protection 
clause. None of the three decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court relied on by 
plaintiff can be considered as modifying in 
any particular the previous opinions relating 
to the alien land law. The only case 
cited directly sustaining plaintiff’s position 
is Namba v. McCourt (Oreg.) 204 P. 2d 569) 
in which the Oregon Supreme Court invali- 
dated a statute of that State similar in terms 
to the California act. The opinion in that 
case, after quoting extensively from majority 
and minority opinions of the United States 
Supreme Court in the cases last above cited, 
concludes that that court has now overruled 
its former decisions. We do not so con- 
strue the decisions in the Shelley and Taka- 
hashi cases, since no question relating to the 
alien land law was there involved, and, as 
we have stated, the court refused in the 
Oyama case to consicer the main questions as 
to constitutionality of the statute although 
such questions were squarely placed before 
the court and extensively argued in the 
briefs. 

Save for the matters to be hereinafter dis- 
cussed, which are based upon an authority 
more potent than the Constitution of this 
State, an authority which for want of oppor- 
tunity has not previously been mare the 
basis of a judicial determination of the 
question before us, this opinion might well 
be terminated under the doctrine of stare 
decisis with a reaffirmation of the former de- 
cisions, since upon constitutional questions 
we deem ourselves obliged to follow the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Courts of the United 
States and of this State until one of those 
courts should announce the overruling of its 
own decisions. 

While the alien land law, as will herein- 
after appear, is applicable at the present 
time to only a few aliens other than Japa- 
nese, historically it has not always been so. 
By the provisions of section 1 of the act, “All 
aliens eligible to citizenship” may own or 
lease real property, and under section 2, “All 
aliens other than those mentioned in section 
1” may own or lease real property in the 
manner, to the extent, and for the purposes 
prescribed by treaty “now existing” between 
the United States and the nation or ccunty 
of which such alien is a citizen or subject. 
It is conceded that the treaty of commerce 
and navigation in effect between the United 
States and Japan in 1920 did not entitle Jap- 
anese nationals to own real property in 
California, 

At the time of the adoption of the statute 
natives of Japan, China, India, and many 
other nations were ineligible to become citi- 
zens of the United States and by reason of 
the nonexistence of treaties with such coun- 
tries entitling their nationals to own real 
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property in this State they were inhibited 
from that privilege. Thus the right of aliens 
to own real property in California was made 
by the alien land law to depend upon the 
Federal statute as it then existed designating 
the aliens who were “eligible to citizenship” 
and upon such amendments as the Congress 
might thereafter enact. 

In 1920 only aliens who were free white 
persons, aliens of African nativity, persons of 
African descent and native-born Filipinos 
having 3 years’ honorable service in the 
United States Coast Guard, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Navy Auxiliary Service were eligible 
to become naturalized citizens. (8 U. S. 
C. A., sec. 359; 40 Stat. 542, ch. 69.) By the 
Nationality Act of 1910 (54 Stat. 1140, ch. 876, 
as amended 57 Stat. 601, ch. 344, 60 Stat. 416, 
ch. 524, the subject matter now being in 8 
U. S. O. A., sec. 703) persons eligible for natu- 
ralization now include white persons, per- 
sons of African natvity or descent, persons 
who are descendants of races indigenous to 
the Continents of North or South America 
or adjacent islands, Filipino persons or per- 
sons of Filipino descent, Chinese persons and 
persons of Chinese descent, and persons of 
races indigenous to India. 

The list of persons eligible to citizenship 
has been further extended (8 U. S. C. A., sec. 
1001) permitting the naturalization of per- 
sons who served honorably in the military 
or naval services of the United States during 
World War II and who but for such service 
would be ineligible. 

The census report of 1940 (Sixteenth Cen- 
sus, 1940, Characteristics of Nonwhite Popu- 
lation by Race, p. 2) shows that the number 
of aliens residing in the continental United 
States who were ineligible to naturalization 
under the law then in effect by reason of 
racial origin were: Japanese, 47,305; Chinese, 
37,242; Hindu, 1,495; Korean, 749; Filipino, 
431; Polynesian, 9; other Asian, 95. The 
number of foreign born of each race then 
residing in California were: Japanese, 33,569; 
Chinese, 16,676. Other foreign born in Cali- 
fornia are not shown by the census report. 

Using the figures shown by the 1940 census 
and applying the naturalization law now in 
effect only a total of 48,158, composed of Jap- 
anese, Korean, Polynesian, and a small num- 
ber of other Asiatics, residing in the United 
States would be at present ineligible to citi- 
zenship. The census report shows a decline 
in the foreign-born Japanese population re- 
siding in the United States from 70,477 in 
1930 to 47,305 in 1940. Since there has been 
no Japanese immigration since 1940 it is 
reasonable to assume that there has been a 
further substantial decrease in such popula- 
tion since the last census was taken, that 
the number of Japanese in the United States 
ineligible to naturalization is now far below 
the total in 1940, and that the number in 
California has correspondingly declined. 
Since the number of resident Asiatics ineli- 
gible to citizenship other than Japanese is 
negligible it follows that the latter are prac- 
tically the only persons affected by the stat- 
ute under consideration. 

The successive amendments to the natu- 
ralization law expanding the class of persons 
entitled to citizenship and therefore entitled 
to own land in California, have, by the 
process of congressional erosion, left only 
the natives of Japan and an insignificant 
number of nationals of other countries who 
remain ineligible to citizenship and hence 
ineligible under the terms of the statute to 
own real property. 

In the period of 30 years since the alien 
land law was adopted we have revised our 
opinions concerning the rights of other peo- 
ples. Out of the travail of World War II 
came the concept of respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
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out distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion as expressed in the Charter of the 
United Nations,“ (59 Stat. 1035 ff.: United 
States Code, Congressional Service, 79th 
Cong., 1945, p. 964). 

The Government of the United States has 
traditionally been the leader in espousing 
the rights of man and has championed the 
cause of the smaller and less privileged 
nations. The war of 1898 was fought in sup- 
port of an oppressed country. The efforts 
of our Government in this regard reached 
fruition in the convention of representatives 
of the nations of the earth at which the 
Charter of the United Nations was adopted. 


The preamble to the Carter, chapter I 
and a portion of chapter IX reads as follows: 

“We, the people of the United Nations 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind; and 

“to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small; and 

“to establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of interna- 
tional law can be maintained; and 

“to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom; and for 
these ends to practice tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors; and 

“to unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security; and 

“to ensure, by the acceptance of principles 
and the institution of methods, that armed 
force shall not be used, save in the common 
interest; and 

“to employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples; have resolved to 
combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 

“Accordingly, our respective governments, 
through representatives assembled in the city 
of San Francisco, who have exhibited their 
full powers found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed to the present Charter of 
the United Nations and do hereby establish 
an international organization to be known 
as the United Nations. 

“CHAPTER I, PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 
“ARTICLE 1 

“The purposes of the United Nations are: 

“1. To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to 
a breach of the peace; 

“2. To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
peopies, and to take other appropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace; 

“3. To achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encour- 
aging respect for human rights and for fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion; 
and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the ac- 
tions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends. 

“ARTICLE 2 


“The Organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in article 1, 
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It was promptly ratified by the Senate of the 
United States, thereby proclaiming allegiance 
to its principles and providing precedent and 
example for other countries. The United 
States has consistently regarded its treaties 
with other nations as inviolate. 

The Charter has become the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be hound thereby, anything in the con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” (United States Constitu- 
tion, art. VI, sec. 2.) The position of this 
country in the family of nations forbids 
trafficking in innocuous generalities, but de- 
mands that every State in the Union accept 
and act upon the Charter according to its 
plain language and its unmistakable pur- 
pose and intent. 

Since the Charter is now the supreme law 
of the land it becomes necessary to examine 


shall act in accordance with the following 
principles: 

“1, The Organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its mem- 
bers. 

“2. All members, in order to insure to all 
of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfill in good faith 
the obligations assumed by them in accord- 
ance with the present Charter. 

“3. All members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and se- 
curity and justice are not endangered. 

“4, All members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations. 

“5. All members shall give the United Na- 
tions every assistance in any action it takes 
in accordance with the present Charter, and 
shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 

“6. The Organization shall insure that 
states which are not members of the United 
Nations act in accordance with these princi- 
ples so far as may be necessary for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Char- 
ter shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state 
or shall require the members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice 
the application of enforcement measures un- 
der chapter VII. 

. * » * . 
“CHAPTER IX. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COOPERATION 


“ARTICLE 55 


“With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, the United Nations shall promote: 

“(a) Higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; 

“(b) Solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems; and in- 
ternational cultural and educational cooper- 
ation; and 

“(c) Universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. 

“ARTICLE 56 

“All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the Organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in article 55.” 
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its provisions and guarantees and to inter- 
pret it in the light in which it was adopted 
by the participating nations. The Organi- 
zation determined in the preamble “to re- 
affirm faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person, 
to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom]. ]“ Among the 
purposes and principles found in article 1 of 
chapter I are To develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights; to achieve international 
cooperation in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion[.]” In 
article 2 it is affirmed that the Organization 
and its members “shall fulfill in good faith 
the obligations assumed by them in accord- 
ance with the present Charter.” 

It is agreed in chapter IX, article 55, that 
“the United Nations shall promote uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights, and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” By article 56 it is declared that 
“All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the Organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in article 55.” 

In the address of the President of the 
United States to the Senate on July 2, 1945, 
urging the prompt ratification of the Char- 
ter by that body he said: “It seeks to pro- 
mote world-wide progress and better stand- 
ards of living. 

“It seeks to achieve universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all men and women 
without distinction as to race, language, or 
religion. 

At seeks to remove the economic and social 
causes of international conflict and unrest. 

“It is the product of many hands and 
many influences. It comes from the reality 
of experience in a world where one genera- 
tion has failed twice to keep the peace. The 
lessons of that experience have been written 
into the document.” (United States Code, 
Congressional Service, supra, pp. 961-2.) 

On December 10, 1948, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations passed and pro- 
claimed and called upon all member coun- 
tries to publicize, disseminate, and expound 
in schools and elsewhere, a Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights affirming among 
other things that “All human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They * should act toward one an- 
other in a spirit of brotherhood. (Art. 1.) 
Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this declaration, with- 
6ut distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth, or other status. (Art 2.) 
* + „Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association with 
others.” (Art 17.) This declaration imple- 
ments and emphasizes the purposes and aims 
of the United Nations and its Charter. 

Democracy provides a way of life that is 
helpful; however its promises of human bet- 
terment are but vain expressions of hope 
unless ideals of justice and equity are put 
into practice among governments, and as well 
between government and citizen, and are 
held to be paramount. The integrity and 
vitality of the Charter and the confidence 
which it inspires would wane and eventually 
be brought to naught by failure to act ac- 
cording to its announced purposes. Its sur- 
vival is contingent upon the degree of rev- 
erence shown for it by the contracting 
nations, their governmental subdivisions and 
their citizens as well. This Nation can be 
true to its pledge to the other signatories to 
the Charter only by cooperating in the pur- 
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poses that are so plainly expressed in it and 
by removing every obstacle to the fulfillment 
of such purposes. 

A perusal of the Charter renders it mani- 
fest that restrictions contained in the alien 
land law are in direct conflict with the plain 
terms of the Charter above-quoted and with 
the p announced therein by its fram- 
ers. It is incompatible with article 17 of the 
Declaration of Human Rights which pro- 
claims the right of everyone to own property. 
We have shown that the expansion by the 
Congress of the classes of nationals eligible 
to citizenship has correspondingly shrunk 
the group ineligible under the provisions of 
the alien land law to own or lease land in 
California until the latter now consists in 
reality of a very small number of Japanese. 
The other Asiaties who still remain on the 
proscribed list are so few that they need not 
be considered. 

Clearly such a discrimination against a 
people of one race is contrary both to the 
letter and to the spirit of the Charter which, 
as a treaty, is paramount to every law of 
every State in conflict with it. The alien 
land law must therefore yield to the treaty 
as the superior authority. The restrictions 
of the statute based on eligibility to citizen- 
ship, but which ultimately and actually are 
referable to race or color, must be and are 
therefore declared untenable and unenforce- 
able. 

Judgment reversed with directions to enter 
& decree in favor of plaintiff in accord with 
the prayer of his complaint. 

WItson, J. 

We concur: Moore, P. J., McComs, J. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Reports of 
committees are in order. If there are no 
reports to be submitted, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the executive 
calendar. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George Thomas Washington to 
be judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Sidney Sugarman to be United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be immediately notified of the 
two confirmations, 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until Monday 
next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Monday, May 1, 
1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 28 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Harold K. Hill, of Wisconsin, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, vice William B. 
Crawley, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 28 (legislative day of 
March 29), 1950: 

UNITED STATES Court or APPEALS 

Hon. George Thomas Washington, to be 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit. 

UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE 

Hon. Sidney Sugarman, to be United States 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 1950 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, grant that the words 
of our mouth and the meditations of our 
heart may always be acceptable in Thy 
sight. 

May there be nothing in this day’s 
work of which we shall be ashamed when 
the sun has set or at the eventide of life 
when Thou dost call us to Thyself. 

Fill our souls with lofty aspirations, 
and may each day find us eager and 
ready to do Thy will, for in the doing of 
Thy will is our peace. 

May we have the courage to believe 
that none of the Christlike hopes and 
longings which Thou hast planted with- 
in us are too high and too difficult to be 
fulfilled by Thy wisdom and power. 

In Christ’s name we bring our needs 
and desires. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1950. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, House or REP- 
RESENTATIVES. 

Sır: Desiring to be temporarily absent 
from my ofice, I hereby designate Mr. H. H. 
Morris, an official in my office, to sign any 
and all papers and do all other acts for me 
which he would be authorized to do by virtue 
of this designation and of clause 4, rule III, 
of the House. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 7 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments may have until midnight 
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Monday to file a report on Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 7, and the request will also 
include the right of any member to file 
minority views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There wes no objection. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 5 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments may have until midnight 
on Tuesday next to file a report on Re- 
organization Plan No. 5, and also to in- 
clude the minority views of any member 
if any such minority views are expressed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE GEORGE MURRAY 
HULBERT 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
extreme regret that I announce to the 
membership of the House this morning 
the death of one of our former colleagues, 
Hon. George Murray Hulbert, of New 
York. 

Judge Hulbert served in this House, 
having been elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1914 and again in 1916, 
from the Twenty-first District in New 
York, a part of which was contained in 
the county in which I lived at the time, 
and which now is included in the district 
I have represented in Congress since 
1940. 

As a Member of the House, Judge Hul- 
bert served with great distinction on the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
was primarily responsible for the great 
harbor development of New York. In 
1918 he was appointed commissioner of 
docks of New York, and during his term 
of office was responsible for the enlarge- 
ment of the docks of that great city. 

In 1921 he was elected president of the 
board of aldermen and served with dis- 
tinction as the second leading political 
figure in our city at that time. 

Subsequently he retired from active 
politics and finally, after resuming the 
practice of law, was appointed by the 
late President Roosevelt as a member of 
the bench of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, where he served with outstanding 
distinction until his death on yesterday. 

During his lifetime he was active in 
the fraternal and athletic activities of 
our city. He was outstanding as an ath- 
lete, and was responsible for the promo- 
tion of many of the great athletic events 
of our community. For years he was 
president of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
and also director of the International 
Athletic Union. 

In fraternal life he was most active in 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
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Elks, and reached the high position of 
Grand Exalted Ruler of that great fra- 
ternal organization. 

When he passed, the city of New York 
and the Nation lost a great citizen, the 
bench of the Federal court, a great 
jurist; and today I desire to express my 
own deep sympathy to his widow and 
his child on the death of a great Ameri- 
can citizen and a wonderful husband and 
father. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with the deepest sorrow that we learned 
of the recent passing of Judge Murray 
Hulbert. With his death the American 
bar suffered the loss of a forceful and 
courageous leader, And we from the 
New York area will particularly miss his 
vigorous personality now withdrawn 
from the community which he has served 
so well for almost 50 years. 

Judge Hulbert was admitted to the 
bar in 1902 on the completion of his 
study at the New York Law School. He 
then opened an office and practiced in 
that city until his appointment as judge 
in 1934. Taking an early interest in the 
political affairs of New York, he became 
an active member of the Democratic 
Party soon after receiving his law 
degree. 

In 1914 he was elected to Congress 
from the Twenty-first Congressional 
District of New York and was reelected 
in 1916. Those interested in the welfare 
and growth of New York City will not 
soon forget his active interest in the port 
facilities at the time, nor his success in 
securing Federal aid in the creation of 
much of the great terminal facilities 
which exist today. 

In 1918 he resigned his seat in Con- 
gress to become commissioner of docks 
and to preside over the board of alder- 
men in the two Hylan administrations, 
Resigning from these offices in 1924, he 
returned to private practice in the city. 
Ten years later President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed him a Federal judge 
in the southern district of New York 
where he served with distinction for 16 
years. During these years on the bench, 
Judge Hulbert presided over many of the 
important cases of his day. He sat dur- 
ing the Albert N. Chapereau smuggling 
trial, and that of the officers from the 
tragic Morro Castle fire. 

He was the first jurist to participate 
in the recent conspiracy trial of the 11 
Communist leaders, his refusal of a mo- 
tion to quash the indictment against 
them setting in motion the now historic 
proceedings. 

In recent years, Judge Hulbert was in- 
creasingly disturbed at the lawless ten- 
dencies he noted in the American people 
today. 

Only a week before his death he had 
spoken to the press deploring the in- 
crease of crime and moral disintegration 
which he felt growing around him on 
every side. As a result of his reserving 
decision on a plea by the convicted Com- 
munists to tour the Nation on a money- 
raising campaign, he was deluged with a 
flood of abusive letters. On the oc- 
casion of this incident he again declared 
his deep concern over the growing dis- 
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respect in this country for the legal 
process and our historic rights. 

In this day of doubt, fear, and inde- 
cision we have need of men of Judge 
Hulbert’s stature, and it is with a mixed 
emotion of gratitude for his contribu- 
tions and loss of his fearless personality 
that we face his passing from us at this 
time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Murray Hulbert was born and raised in 
my district. He always came back there 
in the summertime. He and I, his 
family and mine, were personal friends. 
I think he was the most popular of the 
native-born sons among the folks in my 
district. He was a fine character; he 
was a fine legislator, a judge of courage 
and integrity, one of those who hated 
everything of a disloyal nature. He 
leaves a reputation of the best. He will 
be greatly mourned by the people of the 
place he came from as well as in the 
great city of New York, the place he 
went to carve out a name for himself. 

I wish to join with the gentleman 
from New York in expressing to his 
family, his dear ones and his friends, my 
sincere and deepest sympathy. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my good fortune to know Murray Hul- 
bert for over a quarter of a century. I 
know it is extremely difficult for the 
average Member of this House who has 
never resided in New York to realize that 
this city is home to more than 8,000,000 
people. It is just the same as the 
smaller town or community. We have 
back yards, we have lights in the win- 
dows, we have the neighborhood rival- 
ries and factions; we have men who be- 
come part and parcel of our city, men 
who make history, men who are vener- 
ated and loved. Murray Hulbert was 
one of those men. He stood alongside 
of Jimmy Walker, Al Smith, and Fiorello 
LaGuardia, men who gave New York its 
character and who made it New York. 

Murray gave himself unselfishly to 
anything that affected the city of New 
York or its people. He was extremely 
interested in working for youth and their 
progress. He developed many of the 
athletic activities in organizations; he 
gave boys in the slum parts of the city a 
better opportunity in life; he taught 
them the principles of sportsmanship 
and good fellowship, showed them that 
there was more to the world than the 
little neighborhood in which they were 
brought up, taught them to get away 
from provincialism. He gave of himself 
freely and fully in this legislative hall. 
Later when he occupied the position of 
president of the board of aldermen, as 
my colleague said, the second highest 
political position in the city of New York, 
he gave fully there of his experience and 
of his knowledge. 

His years of service on the Federal 
bench are known to almost every man in 
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this House. He served there with pride 
and distinction. We who later came into 
this House are doubly proud of him 
because he was such a fine upstanding 
judge. We of the New York delegation 
today extend from the depths of our 
hearts our deepest sympathies to his 
wife and to his family. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have the privilege of extending their re- 
marks in the Record on Murray Hulbert 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
genuine sadness that we learn of the 
death of former Congressman Murray 
Hulbert. Murray Hulbert served in this 
House with distinction and later served 
admirably as a United States judge of 
the southern district of New York. 

I have personally known him for three 
decades and during that period devel- 
oped an affectionate regard for him as 
well as the highest respect for his ability 
as a legislator and as a judge. It is not 
given to many to excel in both capacities, 

Our condolences go to his dear ones. 
The void created by his passing will never 
be filled. The memory of his kindness 
and goodness, of his fine character and 
wisdom will remain with us long. 


RIVER AND HARBOR ACT OF 1950 AND 
FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report on the bill, H. R. 5472, the 
River and Harbor Act of 1950 and the 
Flood Control Act of 1950. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

FLOWERS, NOT BRICKBATS 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
amazing how people, and even Members 
of Congress, scream for economy and 
then scream again when they get it. 
Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson 
should be commended, not criticized, for 
his order reducing mail deliveries to one 
a day in the residential areas of our 
cities. 

The postmasters of my district ap- 
prove of this action, and a good many 
intelligent citizens have written me to 
applaud the same. In this morning's 
mail I have received a letter from a good 
citizen, a good businessman, and a good 
friend, who writes: 

Nationally there seems to be a wail going 
to the heavens about curtailed post office 
service because some help has been laid off. 
This economy should be nurtured, not con- 
demned. Either continue this or charge us 
enough postage to pay the bill. It is not 
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right to let us (corporations) mail things 
and then turn around and tax our employees 
because we did not pay enough for the 
service. 

The Post Office has a time-honored deficit 
but that does not forgive its existence. The 
level-headed people I talk to say “cut ex- 
penses or raise postage.” 


Mr. Speaker, our Postmaster General 
is an able, conscientious public servant. 
No one works harder than he in an ef- 
fort to do his full duty. In the opinion 
of most of us he is doing an excellent 
job. He is deserving of our support. 


SEIZURE BY THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 
OF FIVE FISHING VESSELS 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced House Resolution 
558 requesting the Secretary of State to 
investigate immediately the seizure of 
five fishing vessels by the Republic of 
Mexico. I believe the House should be 
informed of some of the far-reaching 
implications of the strange procedure by 
which our neighboring Republic on the 
south has come into international waters 
and seized vessels of the United States, 
fiying our fiag and manned by our citi- 
zens. 

We are extremely sensitive to such 
high-handed treatment under any cir- 
cumstances. We are particularly con- 
cerned over this act coming as it did so 
soon after the shooting down of our Navy 
plane by the Russians. Assuming, how- 
ever, that all of these angles will be 
amicably adjusted, there is another 
phase which is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the fishing industry. 

All over the world fishing vessels act- 
ing under international law fish wher- 
ever they please in international waters. 
These waters are accepted as being all 
which lie more than 3 miles off the coast 
of any nation. The great fishing indus- 
try of our northeast follows the practice. 
They fish off the Canadian coast, and the 
Canadians fish off ours. The same 
thing happens on our northwest coast, 
and it is practiced to a tremendous ex- 
tent by the tuna fishermen of southern 
California. 

The Republic of Mexico may have 
taken the present step in order to estab- 
lish 9 miles as the limit of territorial 
waters, rather than 3 miles. If they 
succeed, they are seriously affecting the 
fishing industry not only of the United 
States but of all the world. It behooves 
the Congress to watch carefully the de- 
velopments of the next few weeks. The 
Subcommittee on Fisheries, of which I 
am chairman, expects to hold hearings 
at the earliest possible moment in order 
to develop all of the facts in this far- 
reaching case. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OH BARRATT 


O'HARA, REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
SECOND DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Connecticut [Mr. McGuire] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the following biographical sketch 
of the gentleman from Illinois, the Hon- 
orable Barrarr O'Hara. Today is Mr. 
O’Hara’s birthday and, I think, an appro- 
priate occasion to call your attention to 
the distinguished career of our colleague 
from the Second District of Illinois. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BARRATT O'Hara, 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT 
OF ILLINOIS 
Barratr O'HARA, Representative from the 

Second District of Illinois, was born at St. 

Joseph, Mich., on April 28, 1882, a son of the 

late Thomas O'Hara, judge of the second 

judicial circuit of Michigan. 

At 14, he went to Nicaragua with his 
father, personal representative of President 
Grover Cleveland, in the controversy of that 
pericd with Great Britain over the Mosquito 
coast. After 2 years in Central America, he 
returned to Benton Harbor, Mich. and at 
16, enlisted in Company I, Thirty-third Mich- 
igan Volunteer Infantry, participating in the 
assault of July 1 and 2, 1898, on the city of 
Santiago, Cuba. 

He then returned to his studies at the 
Benton Harbor, Mich., high school, from 
which he was graduated. 

He attended the University of Missouri and 
later, pursued his law studies at Northwest- 
ern University, and at Chicago-Kent College 
of Law, taking his degree from the latter 
institution. 

At 21, he was sporting editor of the Chi- 
cago American. Later he was cable editor 
of the Chicago Chronicle and Sunday editor 
of the Chicago Examiner. 

At 30, he was elected Lieutenant Governor 
of the State of Illinois, and as chairman 
of the Illinois senate vice and wage com- 
mittee conducted an inquiry into the wages 
paid woman workers in department stores 
and factories which aroused national inter- 
est. f 

President Woodrow Wilson summoned the 
committee to a conference with him in his 
executive office in Washington. As a result 
of the interest aroused on the subject mat- 
ter of the inquiry, some six or seven State 
minimum wage laws were enacted in the year 
1913. 

In 1915, while Acting Governor of Illinois, 
during the absence from the State of Gov- 
ernor Dunne, the steamship Eastland tragedy 
occurred in the harbor of Chicago. He served 
as a member of Mr. Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield’s board of inquiry into the causes 
of the disaster, and suggested certain recom- 
mendations resulting in legislation by the 
Congress which has operated to prevent simi- 
lar disasters on the Great Lakes since that 
Period. 

In 1917. he again joined the Armed Forces, 
serving throughout World War I with the 
Eightieth and Twelfth Divisions. He is a 
past judge advocate general of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and was the chairman of 
the first executive board of the Department 
of Illinois, American Legion. 

At the close of World War I, and until 
1939, he practiced law in the city of Chi- 
cago. In 1939, he became associated with 
William H. Sexton as special attorney for 
the city of Chicago in traction reorganiza- 
tion and in the construction of the compre- 
hensive system of subways and superhigh- 
ways. He remained in this work until assum- 
ing his duties as Member of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 
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He is the author of a number of books, 
including annual volumes digesting the new 
legislation of all State legislatures, and (co- 
author) of a history of the Constitution of 
the United States. 


NATURAL GAS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
number of my constituents have been 
much encouraged to know that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission was holding 
hearings on applications for a certifi- 
cate to extend natural-gas pipe lines 
into New England. This relatively new 
source of lower-cost fuel is very much 
needed in Massachusetts and all New 
England and we had been hopeful that 
we might have natural gas during the 
current year. It is therefore distress- 
ful to note that the hearings conducted 
by the Federal Power Commission have 
been subject to postponement and de- 
lays. If this slowdown in the processes 
of the Commission is allowed to con- 
tinue, then I am very much afraid that 
the hopes of our people for natural gas 
this year are doomed to disappointment. 
I have today written the following letter 
to the Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission urging upon him the neces- 
sity of continuing and concluding these 
hearings without further interruption: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1950. 
Hon. NELSON LEE SMITH, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SMITH: I am disturbed because 
there has not been a greater acceleration 
in the hearings before the Federal Power 
Commission on applications for a certificate 
to construct a natural-gas pipe line into 
New England. My constituents are exceed- 
ingly interested in getting natural gas at 
the earliest possible time. We need natural 
gas in Massachusetts and we need it now. 
Householders and others whom I represent 
are demanding of me appropriate and imme- 
diate action, and I therefore urge that the 
hearings heretofore started on the applica- 
tions for the benefit of New Englanders, both 
market hearings and otherwise, be held and 
continued without interruption until a de- 
cision can be reached. 

I realize that the supply of natural gas is 
limited and I understand that other locali- 
ties are claiming a prior right to this limited 
supply. However, I am satisfied that the 
hearings will disclose that the needs of New 
England are so compelling that we in our 
section ought not to be relegated to any 
secondary priority. I should be disappointed 
if it should develop that there was any dis- 
position within the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to fence New England out in this prob- 
lem of making natural gas available to those 
who need it. A slowdown in these hearings 
almost forces us to the belief that natural 
gas for Massachusetts in 1950 is a forlorn 
hope. This would be a grievous disappoint- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANGIER L. GOODWIN, 
Member of Congress. 
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THIRD RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include a 
resolution I am introducing today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a House reso- 
lution into the House today asking that 
the Speaker appoint a committee of five 
Members of the House to attend the 
Third Reciprocal Trade Agreement Ne- 
gotiations to be held at Torquay, Eng- 
land, beginning September 28, 1950. The 
negotiations will be of tremendous im- 
portance to our United States industries 
and Congress should be represented. The 
committee of House Members should be 
most helpful in the Interdepartmental 
Trade Agreement Organization consist- 
ing of the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, Defense, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, and the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. The Interdepartmental 
Trade Agreement Organization has ap- 
proximately 50 members. The negotia- 
tions will last several months. The first 
negotiations were held at Geneva from 
April to October 1947; the second ne- 
gotiations were held at Annecy, France, 
from April through August 1949. At 
the first negotiations 24 countries par- 
ticipated, at the second 34 countries, and 
at the third approximately 50 countries 
are expected. Czechoslovakia is the only 
country from behind the Russian iron 
curtain to participate. Officially, the 
negotiations are called the third round 
of tariff negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The resolution I am introducing today 
reads as follows: 

Resolution creating a select committee to 
attend the third round of tariff negotia- 
tions under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade 
Resolved, That there is hereby created a 

select committee to be composed of five 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker, one of 
whom he shall designate as chairman. Any 
vacancy occurring in the membership of the 
select committee shall be filled in the man- 
ner provided for origmal appointment. 

The select committee is authorized and 
directed to (1) attend the third round of 
tariff negotiations under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, which will be 
held at Torquay, England, beginning Sep- 
tember 28, 1950, and (2) report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) before the end of the 
present Congress with respect to the activ- 
ities and accomplishments of such negotia- 
tions, together with such recommendations 
as the select committee may deem appro- 
priate. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
select committee is authorized to sit during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within or outside the United States, 
whether or not the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, and to have such 


printing and binding done, as it deems nec- 
essary. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has been engaged in a great battle be- 
tween the economizers and the spenders 
in Congress. Three weeks have now been 
devoted to the administration’s omnibus 
appropriations bill, which provides funds 
for the various operations of the Federal 
Government for the coming fiscal year 
beginning July 1. 

The bill itself is an inch thick and has 
425 printed pages. The committee re- 
port accompanying it is a 335 page vol- 
ume filled with astronomical figures and 
innumerable tables. The volume has a 
“mystery” feature. The “mystery” is 
why all this spending is necessary in a 
year of peace and relatively high pros- 
perity. An even greater mystery“ 
which the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has referred to the House Ways 
and Means Committee—is where and 
how are we going to get the money? 

The physical size of the bill arid the 
committee report is certainly in keeping 
with the enormous size of the proposed 
Government expenditures of almost 
forty-two and a half billion dollars. The 
proposed spending program for next year 
will add another $7,300,000,000 to the 
already huge national debt. 

With another year of deficit spending 
facing us, the future of the American 
taxpayers is indeed bleak. Many of us 
hoped that we could make some sub- 
stantial cuts. We believed this could be 
done without impairing a single essential 
function of Government. Senator BYRD 
has been saying for 10 years that we 
could save between three and four billion 
dollars a year on the Federal pay roll. 
The Hoover Commission has said the 
same thing. However, the spenders have 
finally prevailed over the economizers 
in the Battle of the Budget. 

MEXICO’S SEIZURE OF UNITED STATES 
FISHING VESSELS 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 23 an unfortunate incident oc- 
curred off the coast of Mexico which 
most urgently necessitates the attention 
of the State Department. On that day 
five trawlers owned and operated by 
United States citizens were seized by a 
Mexican gunboat and ordered to proceed 
to Tampico, Mexico. There fines were 
imposed upon the owners and their catch 
of shrimp was confiscated. 

The boats had been engaged in catch- 
ing shrimp off the coast of Mexico. The 
distance offshore of their operations is 
perhaps the subject of some dispute. 
The Mexican authorities assert that the 
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vessels were within 9 miles of the low- 
tide watermark. The operators claim 
they were beyond the 10-mile limit. 

Be that as it may, no one disputes 
the fact that they were beyond the 
3-mile limit. It is true that Mexico 
claims jurisdiction of its coastal waters 
within the 9-mile limit. But the un- 
fortunate part of the circumstances is 
that each of the boats involved was car- 
rying a copy of a letter from our De- 
partment of State stating that the 
United States has not recognized Mex- 
ican territorial waters jurisdiction be- 
yond the 3-mile limit. The letter fur- 
ther states that United States fishing 
vessels have the right to carry on their 
operations beyond the distance of 3 miles 
from the coast of Mexico. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the vessels were seized 
and the men detained. 

Mr. Speaker, the incident points up 
a situation and a problem which should 
be settled and determined without undue 
delay in order that further such inci- 
dents will not occur between our neigh- 
bors to the south, and that our fishing 
people may have some assurance as to 
where they may or may not fish. Other 
nations to the south have asserted juris- 
diction over their territorial waters be- 
yond the 3-mile limit. For instance, off 
the west coast of South America, Peru 
has claimed jurisdiction of coastal waters 
up to the 200-mile limit and has forbid- 
den our vessels to fish within those waters 
except upon permission. 

Incidents like the one of April 23 could 
lead to more serious disputes. They have 
done so in the past. Most certainly they 
do not make for harmonious relation- 
ships between those nations which con- 
sider each other friendly neighbors. 

I am sure our State Department is 
cognizant of this fact and make these 
remarks only to emphasize the need for 
quick action and an early solution to the 
problem. 

OMNIBUS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, for 2 
weeks we have been considering a 
$29,000,000,000 appropriation bill. We all 
know that it must be reduced if we are 
to attain a balanced budget, yet the sum 
total of our efforts has been a net in- 
crease of more than a half billion dollars. 

On this side of the aisle we have set a 
goal of a billion-dollar reduction in the 
appropriations bill as it came from com- 
mittee. Surely that is not much of a re- 
duction in a $29,000,000,000 budget— 
less than 5 percent. The record will 
show that we have not only talked for 
economy and a balanced budget; we have 
voted for it. 

As we considered each section the mi- 
nority party has pointed out where sav- 
ings could be made, and we have pro- 
posed amendments to make those sav- 
ings. Almost without exception the 
Democratic majority has voted as a bloc 
against any reduction in appropriations. 
Like a battered prize fighter, we have 
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been knocked to the canvas time and 
again. We may lose this battle on the 
floor of the House, but the final decision 
rests with the voters next November. 
We have no doubt whatever what their 
decision will be. 

While we have been whittling away 
at this appropriation bill here (and 
achieving a net increase of over $500,- 
000,000) our Ways and Means Committee 
has been slashing some of the wartime 
excise taxes. I am strongly in favor of 
that. Most of those excise taxes should 
be repealed or reduced, but we will have 
a deficit in excess of $7,000,020,000 un- 
less we perform some major operations 
on this appropriations bill now before us. 

Every day I receive letters from con- 
stituents demanding an end to deficit 
spending, the elimination of waste and 
duplication in Government, the adoption 
of the Hoover report recommendations. 
The thinking people are genuinely 
alarmed to see this Government go fur- 
ther and further in debt when we should 
be balancing the budget and retiring our 
huge national debt. If we cannot do it 
now in good times, they ask, when is it 
going to be accomplished? 

It may be the majority party believes 
it can hoodwink the voters. We are 
meeting as a Committee of the Whole 
and there are no roll-call votes. I doubt 
if many Members on the other side of the 
aisle would have the temerity to consist- 
ently vote against every economy amend- 
ment we have proposed in the past 2 
weeks if their votes were recorded. 

But the people are not fooled that eas- 
ily. They know that the minority Mem- 
bers of the House have been voting sol- 
idly for economy while the majority 
Members have just as consistently re- 
sisted every effort to cut appropriations, 
The record speaks for itself even though 
the individual names are not listed in 
roll-call votes. 

Let me cite just one example. Last 
week in considering an appropriation of 
$675,000 for the State Department to buy 
food and drink to entertain foreigners 
abroad, we offered an amendment to trim 
this to $500,000. A half million dollars 
will buy a lot of champagne and caviar, 
and a saving of $175,000 in one item cer- 
tainly would not handicap the social life 
of our envoys abroad too much. 

As a matter of fact, we only appro- 
priated $150,000 for this item in 1941. 
In 1943 it was raised to $200,000, in 1945 
it was $300,000, and in 1947 it had grown 
to $500,000. Some people may say that 
you must wine and dine those foreign 
diplomats to make deals with them. I 
maintain that our diplomacy has fallen 
to a pretty low state when we have to 
spend $675,000 on entertainment in order 
to carry on important business with for- 
eign nations. 

At any rate, the majority members 
voted down this amendment to cut $175,- 
000 from the appropriation, just as they 
voted down a score of other amendments 
before and since. 

We have been beating our heads 
against a stone wall for the last 2 weeks 
in trying to trim some fat from this ap- 
propriation bill, but the experience has 
not been without its compensations. 
When constituents write me now asking 
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who is to blame for high taxes and def- 
icit spending, I can tell them. The rec- 
ord speaks for itself. 

CORRECTION OF ROLL CALL 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
roll call No. 143, a quorum call, I am 
recorded as absent. I was present and 
answered to my name. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Recorp and Journal 
be corrected accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

ISRAEL 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as the new State of Israel com- 
memorates its second anniversary as the 
newest member in the community of 
nations, I should like to add my word of 
felicitations and congratulations. The 
State of Israel is the realization of a 
great dream and a goal which the Jew- 
ish peoples have pursued diligently and 
faithfully for many centuries, It is dif- 
ficult for one who has not lived through 
a succession of events such as outlined 
by Noach Levinson in his famous ar- 
chives of the Warsaw ghetto to realize 
and appreciate the true significance of 
the new state to the Jewish people. In 
spite of persecution, tyranny and blood 


` purges on a monstrous scale, the Jews 


have pursued their dream with unfail- 
ing confidence in God and in the ulti- 
mate justice of their claims. Israel 
stands today as a monument to that 
faith and perseverance. Though the 
new country is small in a geographical 
sense, it is vast in tradition and in hu- 
man resources. Its foundations are con- 
structed of hope and human courage. 
It, like our own great Nation, stands as 
a beacon light in defiance of oppres- 
sion and tyranny. It is truly said in 
Isaiah, “A little one shall become a thou- 
sand and a small one a strong nation.” 

May Israel and its people prosper in 
their age-old wisdom and in their devo- 
tion to their traditions and to the word 
of God who led them out of the dark- 
ness of oppression into the promising 
light of the new Israel. 

TAXES 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I picked out 
of the Times-Herald yesterday an edi- 
torial entitled “Tomorrow’s the Day.” 
That means today. It reads as follows: 

Since January 1, the average salary and 


Wage earner in this country has worked 117 
days and every cent he’s earned must be paid 
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the tax collector. So, tomorrow for the first 
time this year he can call his salary his own, 

We think such an occasion should be 
marked for a special observance in the hope 
of stopping the flood of Government spend- 
ing which might increase the number of 
days we'll have to work for taxes next year 
to 120 or 140 days. 

TAXPAYERS NEED HELP 

The national debt today has reached $255, 
588,544,106.81. The administration plans to 
spend $42,439,000,000 in 1951. Such a budget 
will increase the debt by another 4 or 5 
billions, 

In order to meet this huge expense you 
must pay direct and indirect taxes such as 8 
cents on a quart of milk, 18 cents on a can 
of baby powder, $2 on your telephone, $3,000 
on a new house, 70 cents on a shovel and $3 
on a pair of shoes. 

Congress could make it a real celebration 
tomorrow. For a starter it could cut down 
the 1951 budget until it balanced and then 
wipe out the excise taxes put on the Ameri- 
can public as wartime emergencies. How 
about it? 


GENERAL MOTORS BONUS AWARDS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, referring 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu], here is another 
example of our country going to rack 
and ruin. 

General Motors, in April 1950, voted 
bonus awards of $6,000,000, plus 24,000 
shares of stock to officers and directors, 
This was for services for 1949. Charles 
E. Wilson, president, received $586,000 
salary and bonus awards. Three execu- 
tive vice presidents received the follow- 
ing salary and bonus awards: Albert 
Bradley, $511,000; Harlow H. Curtice, 
$496,000; Marvin Coyle, $496,000. 

In addition, the bonus is payable in 
five annual installments so the income 
tax is thereby reduced. 

In addition to the salaries and bonuses, 
General Motors directors voted Charles 
E. Wilson and the three executive vice 
presidents $25,000 each per year retire- 
ment pensions effective when they decide 
to retire. 

If American industry—big business— 
can afford to pay pensions to retired 
Officials who do not need them, is it 
state socialism when the people’s Rep- 
resentatives impose a tax on industry 
and on employees to pay retirement 
pensions, or social-security payments, 
to those who do need them? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TEAGUE (at the request of Mr. 
GosseTT) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include a short 
newspaper article, 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances and include in one a 
letter from the Philippine War Veterans 
and in the other a radio address by Ad- 
miral Swanson, Surgeon General of the 
Navy. 
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Mr. POLK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a prize-winning American Legion 
essay written by Mr. Bursick. 

Mr. CROOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article by Richard S. Kaplan, 
historian and service officer of the Gary 
Memorial Post 17, American Legion, on 
the subject The Most Dangerous Ism in 
the World Today. 

Mr. COUDERT (at the request of Mr. 
KEARNEY) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he expects to make in Committee 
of the Whole today and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. REED of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper editorial. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include the fourth article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop. 

GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951— 

CHAPTER VII—DEPARTMENT OF THE 

INTERIOR 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of 
the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, and for other pur- 
Poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 7786, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. On yesterday, it 
was agreed that general debate on the 
remaining chapters of the bill be had 
today, Monday and Tuesday; that gen- 
eral debate on the civil functions appro- 
priations chapter be confined to Tues- 
day next; that when the House adjourns 
on Tuesday next all general debate be 
concluded on the entire bill. Debate 
on chapter VII and subsequent chapters 
will follow in sequence, except on chap- 
ter IX, the civil functions chapter. 

Chapter VII, Interior Department Ap- 
propriations, will now be considered 
under general debate for not to exceed 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
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Ohio [Mr. Krrwan] and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us the 
chapter making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior. The sub- 
committee met and worked for 2% 
months. At the end of 242 months the 
members of the subcommittee were on 
speaking terms. This has often been a 
disputed bill, and that is an indication 
of how friendly our relations were in 
that room while we were working on this 
bill. I want to say that it is a pleasure 
to work with the members of this sub- 
committee. I do not want the Members 
to think that I am in the well of the 
House to talk politics. Iam not. I am 
going to try to speak on the problems of 
the Interior Department, as I see them, 
after 54 years of labor; and I mean 54 
years of labor in the fields covered by 
this bill. 

Free enterprise started in this country 
long before my time with the mining in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania. Men with large 
families would clear off a tract of land, 
take away the debris, and then be pre- 
pared to mine coal. When they peti- 
tioned the railroad to put in a siding, 
that was done. After they got the car 
full of coal they charged those men 20 
cents per ton-mile to ship that coal. 
But the railroads charged the large ship- 
pers only 2 cents per ton-mile. Case 
after case was taken to many courts in 
Pennsylvania, and even to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There, by 
a vote of nine to nothing, the United 
States Supreme Court held that the big 
shippers and the railroads were correct. 
That situation prevailed down through 
the years until most of the small op- 
erators were made to get out of the coal 
mines, 

The large operators have not put back 
the proceeds of their operations so as to 
keep the worked-out shafts from decay- 
ing and falling in. So now many towns 
above old mines are in danger from cave- 
ins. Many millions of dollars will have 
to be spent in Pennsylvania when towns 
like Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Potts- 
ville, and others start to fall into the 
mines, simply because we had no Gov- 
ernment supervision. 

The next great industry of that day 
was oil, as I said here on the floor a year 
ago. They first discovered oil at Oil 
City, Pa. Again there was no supervi- 
sion, and the railroads shipped what oil 
they wanted to favored friends. The rest 
of it ran back into the Allegheny River 
by the millions of barrels. They used 
to set the river on fire every couple of 
weeks. It did not take too long to get 
rid of that oil in Pennsylvania. 

I remember as a young man working 
for $2 an hour filling sacks with sand. 
At that time the largest oil gusher ever 
struck in the world came in. Twenty- 
five thousand barrels of oil went into the 
air every day for 3 weeks. Back when 
such wages were rare they. were paying 
anyone who could work there $2 an hour 
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for loading sand Into sacks. Again, we 
wasted those reserves. 

We come next to the lumber interests. 
What they did not do to the forests of 
Penns}! !yania is not worth talking about. 
‘I remember just as though it was yester- 
day, when the Prince of Wales came to 
this country and the reporters asked him, 
“What impressed you most in this coun- 
try?” He said, “The burning of your for- 
ests. You will live to see the day that 
you will wish to God you never had done 
it.” We were at that time burning up 
trees that it took Gal 200 years to grow. 
But we are paying the penalty today. 
There was no supervision in those days. 
And there is not enough now. 

And then there is the steel industry— 
United States Steel, for example. That 
was one of the next feathers in the cap 
of free enterprise. I remember that at 
the turn of the century a group of men 
gave Andy Carnegie $300,000,000 for his 
holdings and organized the United States 
Steel. Iremember then that they put the 
stock on the market for $14 a share, and 
most of the employees had a bite at it. 
Of course the employees were pressured 
into buying the stock with their life’s 
savings. They sold $600,000,000 worth of 
stock, largely to steelworkers. The great 
leaders of industry got back $300,000,000 
more than they gave Carnegie for his in- 
terests. Then these captains of indus- 
try drove that stock down to $7 a share, 
and the employees became panicky and 
tossed it overboard. It did not cost the 
United States Steel Co. one dime for all 
of Carnegie’s holdings. 

I remember when Judge Gary, almost 
on his death bed, said they could never 
work 8 hours a day in the steel industry; 
that it was not feasible. But they are 
doing it. y 

As for our lumber industry, I can re- 
member about La Crosse, Pa., where they 
laid the foundation for the national 
leagues. They had ball teams in Oil 
City and Franklin and Lancaster and 
Williamsport, and they paid the players 
high salaries. It cost 15 cents a game to 
see those games. We thought the lum- 
ber barons were great people in that day, 
but it was after they destroyed our for- 
ests and ruined our soil by erosion, when 
we realized what they had done to us. 
That was after the trees were gone. Yes, 
that is a part of it. 

They tell me in the district I repre- 
sent that in Ashtabula County they used 
to fertilize the farms there with sturgeon 
out of Lake Erie. There is probably not 
one sturgeon in Lake Erie today. Not 
one. No one tried to save some of those 
fish for the future. 

But in those days, like today, we had 
to balance the budget or stop spending. 

After we had killed all the buffalo and 
wild game in this country, then we put 
the Indians on reservations, and the fig- 
ures presented by the Indian Bureau to 
the Congress show what it cost. We 
took the good land, and killed off the 
wild game. Then we put the Indians 
into the desert where they could never 
meke a living. Since the turn of the 
century we have spent $1,000,000,000 on 
the Indians on Indian reservations. A 
man just came down from Alaska to my 
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office not long ago. He had been up 
there 35 years and had become wealthy. 
He said: “It is only going to be a couple 
of years until you have the Indians and 
Eskimos up there in Alaska on reserva- 
tions.” I asked him why he said that. 
Before the war, in the caribou herd alone 
there were 2,500,000 head that together 
with the fish furnished food to Eskimo 
and Indian. Today, from the illegal 
shooting during the- war, the herd has 
been cut down to 500,000; so it will be 
only a short time until we have the In- 
dian and the Eskimo on relief on reser- 
vations up there. There will be no food 
for them, no work for them. Then it 
will cost us $50,000,000, as it costs us now 
to take care of the other Indians on res- 
ervations in this country. Why? Be- 
cause that territory up there is as vast 
and huge as all the country east of the 
Mississippi. In my State of Ohio we 
have 100 game wardens protecting the 
fish and wildlife in that small State, but 
in this huge Territory of Alaska there 
are only a few men protecting the whole 
business, So you know how long it is 
going to last, and you know what is going 
to happen in a few years. I repeat, the 
Indians and the Eskimos will be on reser- 
vations in Alaska before long. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. FENTON. I know my chairman 
is very much interested in the fish and 
wildlife phases of this bill, and I am very 
greatly interested in the remarks that 
he is making about Pennsylvania and 
the conservation of the fish industry. I 
wonder if he would mind stating, for the 
benefit of the committee, his impression 
of the diminution of the shad industry in 
Pennsylvania, particularly on the Sus- 
quehanna River? 

Mr. KIRWAN. The pollution of the 
stream? 

Mr. FENTON. Yes. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. That was the 
fault, as I say, of the Pittsburgh coal- 
mining industry. Seventy-five years ago 
they had steamboat service between 
Harrisburg and Wilkes-Barre on the 
Susquehanna River, but today you could 
not paddle a canoe between those cities 
with the channel of the river filled up 
with debris from the coal mines which 
was dumped in the river. Not only did 
that make the river too shallow for navi- 
gation; it killed off the fish, also. 

Mr. FENTON. If the gentleman will 
yield further; that, I think, is only one 
of the factors entering into the deple- 
tion of shad. Another factor is the great 
hydroelectric plants and dams on the 
river which prevent the fish from getting 
up the river. 

Mr. KIRWAN. But a greater cause is 
the pollution of the streams. Through- 
out the country today there are rela- 
tively a few streams in which fish can 
live, mostly in the mountains, Many of 
the rest of the streams have been pol- 
luted and most of our woods and our 
forests have been cut down and de- 
stroyed. We are doing it at a fast pace. 

Today all we can talk about is balance 
the budget. I made the statement when, 
as chairman of the subcommittee, I re- 
ported this bill to the full Appropria- 
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tions Committee, that Eugene Grace, 
chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
said to the stockholders of his company 
scattered throughout the Nation: “Unless 
you put quite a bit of the earnings of 
Bethlehem Steel back into the company 
it is not going to survive.” And rightly 
so. Our Nation is the biggest corpora- 
tion in the world, a corporation that 
produced $225,000,000,000 gross income 
last year. This is not a question of 
politics; I am not blaming anybody on 
either side of the aisle; I am merely 
stating facts. Back in 1932 we had a 
total national income less than what we 
are spending today to run the Govern- 
ment, The national gross income of the 
country in 1932 was only $37,000,000,000. 
Today we are spending $42,000,000,000 
to run the Government. In 1939 the 
gross national income was $87,000,000,- 
000. Last year it was $225,000,000,000. 
Certainly it takes money to operate a 
government for a nation like that, 
which can be compared to an industry 
that produces $225,000,000,000. We are 
told all over the country and all over 
the Nation that we have got to balance 
the budget. But while we are attempt- 
ing to balance it we must not lose sight 
of the kind of job we are doing in the 
greatest country on earth, America. No 


one wants an unbalanced budget. But 


no one wants a country that has wasted 
away all its natural resources, either. 
This has been called a war budget, and 
it is a war budget in many ways. But 
we cannot afford to use up all our tim- 
ber, our underground fuels, our soils, 
our wild game, and our fish just because 
world affairs require us to spend a lot 
of money. We have to spend money to 
save what is left of our natural wealth. 
We had better save it while we have 
some left, because once it is gone mere 
money can never bring back our God- 
given natural wealth. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. What is happening to 
our Stream Pollution Act? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Ido not know. 

Mr. STEFAN. For 16 years I have 
been working here to get a Stream Pol- 
lution Act through, We finally got one 
Paes How are we operating under 

9 

Mr. KIRWAN. We are probably try- 
ing to balance the budget and will not 
give them any men to operate. 

Mr. STEFAN. We passed a Stream 
Pollution Act, Why pass it? 

Mr. KIRWAN. We probably do not 
want to give them any men to enforce 
its provisions. We enact laws here but 
we often do not give them anyone to 
enforce the laws. That does not come 
under the Interior Department, and I 
am not too familiar with it. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. As far as the State of 
Pennsylvania is concerned, we have a 
Stream Pollution Act in that State. The 
Schuylkill River is now being rapidly 
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cleaned up and we hope that the pollu- 
tion caused by the mining industry as 
far as the Susquehanna River is con- 
cerned will be cleaned up under the 
present program in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STEFAN. Some of that indus- 
try opposed us so far as the Stream Pol- 
lution Act was concerned. Do they still 
oppose the enforcement of it? 

Mr. FENTON. No. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from West Virginia and I were 
traveling in Europe last fall and, among 
other countries, we visited France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium. While we were there 
it rained for 3 days. We tried to find 
some evidences of erosion in driving 
through those three countries. You can 
drink the water right out of the ditch 
at the side of the road over there. It is 
good clear water. That was true in all 
those three countries we visited. Yet 
here in America, the greatest country 
on earth, there is hardly a farm in the 
country today that does not suffer from 
erosion, As you drive along the roads 
you will see ridges which the water has 
caused. You will see erosion in ditches 
along the roads. We have many auto- 
mobiles in this country. When you have 
automobiles you must have good roads, 
and to have good roads you must have 
adequate drainage. In 5 or 10 minutes 
after God lets the rain come out of the 
heavens, the water is on its way to the 
ocean. In Ohio today we are drilling 
80 feet deeper for water than did our 
grandfathers. We have a million acres 
of the finest land in the world in the 
State of Ohio, but too often now, no 
water. The pumps arerunning dry. Yet 
every time we come to this Congress and 
ask for a couple of million dollars to erect 
a dam and reservoir—a trap for the 
water so as to protect the soil that pro- 
duces our wealth—what do we find? Op- 
position. We are told the budget can- 
not stand it. 

Just stop and think of what the walls 
of this great Hall would say if they could 
only divulge their secrets. Theodore 
Roosevelt, a great President, at the turn 
of the century tried to have a law en- 
acted under which the cattle that went 
into the packing plants in Chicago would 
be stamped. It was to be a Govern- 
ment supervision stamp to let the peo- 
ple know whether the cattle, hogs, or 
cows, were fit for human consumption. 
Roosevelt, being a great man and a 
great President, knew what he was do- 
ing. Yet it took 4 years to get through 
Congress a law to provide for the stamp- 
ing of meat to show whether it was fit 
for human consumption. That took 4 
years. That holds true for every law 
or every effort we make to try to pre- 
serve American land and resources. 

You will find out about that a couple 
of days from now when we move for- 
ward in connection with this bill. 

Just stop and think that in 1929 when 
the collapse came in this country we be- 
longed in the Dark Ages, though we 
thought we were a great Nation and a 
great people.. Yet only 29 out of 100 
people in these United States had elec- 
tricity in their home, Today only 64 
out of every 100 famliies have electricity 
in their homes in America. 
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The private electric companies have 
had more than 50 years to put electricity 
in our homes. But it is not there yet. 
When the Government tries to furnish 
power to the people from our great dams 
the private utilities cry “socialism.” 

We destroyed three nations—Japan, 
Italy, and Germany—that were 90 per- 
cent electrified. But this country is not 
well electrified. You can hire a moving 
van and tell them that you want to go 
to an isolated spot in the Rockies. You 
start out on a four-lane highway and 
then you go to a three- and a two- and a 
one-lane road. They deliver your furni- 
ture, and when you get there, there will 
be no electric lights. But you will find 
all along the way in this bill and in every 
bill in this Congress that many people 
are fighting every effort where someone 
tries to do something to develop this 
country. President Truman is right. In 
1929 our national income was only $87,- 
000,000,000, but after we put electricity 
into another third of our American 
homes, look where the income is today; 
and when we put more electricity into 
their houses they will be able to purchase 
washing machines, mangles, and other 
appliances, and cut out much of the hard 
labor in the house and on the farm. 
Then we will have an income of $300,- 


000,000,000. Then, and only then, can 


you pay off this national debt. But we 
have to start all of these resources work- 
ing, and working the right way. 

Look at this country and look at what 
mankind has suffered to put it where it 
is today. You hear a lot of talk about 
free enterprise and free industry, but I 
want you to look back and see how free 
it was. I remember starting to work in 
a mine when I was 9 years of age, and I 
remember the conditions that existed in 
the mines at that time. I was just read- 
ing about this a short time ago. I saw 
a picture of a coal breaker where a lot 
of children were working some years ago. 
I thought maybe I could identify myself 
in the picture. Then it dawned on me 
that I was too old when I started to work, 
because the kids were not more than 7 
years of age in that picture. I was 9, 
and I had quite a bit of schooling com- 
pared to what they had. Those chil- 
dren worked long, hard hours—they were 
driven by an overseer until they cried. 
That was the condition that existed in 
those days, and after nearly 60 years of 
mining—58 that I can remember—we 
have not improved very much. We have 
cut out child labor, which was really 
slave labor. And we have made other 
progress. But in the midnineties they 
were only working 2 days a week. I can 
still remember the straw boss marking 
up on a piece of metal a notice telling 
you that this colliery will work only on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 days a week. 
What are they getting ready to do now? 
Work 3 days a week. 

Have we done much toward conserv- 
ing our minerals in the past 50 years, or 
our mines? Oh, no; we are still letting 
them dig the coal out of the mines and 
destroy everything that they can destroy 
all over this Nation. 

This country is still being robbed and 
looted. Look at the railroads. During 
the war $1,500,000 was charged to move 
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a trainload of shells from the Ravenna 
Arsenal in my district to Camp Stanley 
in Texas, while the kids were laying down 
their lives in the fox holes. I worked on 
the railroad 20 years. I remember once 
that when the yardmaster put a way bill 
in my hand I noticed that one car cost 
$5,280. Now, multiply that by the num- 
ber of cars in a train. Some years later 
it cost you $1,500,000. That is why the 
Attorney General is suing the railroads 
for the recovery of $3,500,000,000 that 
they took during the war, and I repeat, 
while the kids were laying down their 
lives overseas. As to the land-grant 
railroads, when Congress gave them the 
land they said that in an emergency they 
would move any of the Army matériel 
and men for 50 percent. But did they 
keep their promise? No; they came into 
the Congress and asked for an increase. 
They charged 100 percent rates to move 
the guns and the men. 

Yes; these things happen, but they tell 
you about free enterprise and what it has 
done. In many ways it has done very 
little, I am telling you. As to the money 
that has been invested in big corpora- 
tions, very little of it is their own funds. 
We heard the names of men mentioned 
down here today who are getting half a 
million dollar bonus. Very little of their 
own money did they put into General 
Motors. It is the small stockholder back 
on the farm that put the funds into Gen- 
eral Motors. But, look at the salaries 
handed out to their officials. And, I 
again say, it has been that way all down 
through the years. 

These are the reasons why I am saying 
to every Member of the Congress that 
every dime in this bill is going to be spent 
on America and its possessions. There 
is not a quarter of a dollar appropriated 
in this Interior bill which is going 
abroad. If any nation needs to spend 
money on its country, we need to spend 
it on ourselves. 

The only regret I have in mind in 
presenting this chapter of the bill to the 
Congress is that it has too little in it. 
It should include $2,000,000,000, not 
merely $621,000,000, because if ever a 
Nation could stand to have billions and 
billions spent upon it, this is the country. 

I hope that after next Tuesday Mem- 
bers will be on the floor of this House to 
see that the money that has been put 
into this bill by the committee, money 
to be spent on America to help make it 
a better place to live in—I hope that 
money will stay in the bill. If we do 
that, then I know there will be happiness, 
and there should be. 

I saw in the paper just last week that 
the Medical Association said that in 
America there is a doctor for every 750 
people. The figures are not correct so 
far as the Indians are concerned. There 
is only one dentist for every 19,000 In- 
dians, and most of the few Indian kids 
that go to high schoo! have lost at least 
some of their teeth. Fifteen thousand 
of the Indians have never put foot in a 
school room, although we have binding 
treaties with these real Americans— 
some treaties requiring us to educate 
them. How can the rest of the world 
respect us when we will not keep faith 
with the Indians, the real Americans? 
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There are 300 Navajo Indians cut of 
every 100,000 dying with TB, but this 
compares with only 33 whites per 100,000 
of population. Of the greatest people 
of them all, some of the American In- 
dians, 309 out of 100,000 are dying of 
TB. There are hospitals in this coun- 
try, but on some Indian reservations one 
doctor is looking after 100 beds, and then 
he has to look after 5,000 Indians and 
travel 90 miles. If it were not for his 
good wife, who is working shoulder to 
shoulder with him 24 hours a day, where 
would the Indian be? Yet we want to 
balance the budget. I am asking and 
pleading with you—make every effort to 
protect every dime the committee has 
recommended in this bill. Like you all, 
I would like to see the budget balanced, 
but a promise is a promise. We cannot 
let these Indians down. 

We have a lot to be thankful for. 
When I got off the boat in Genoa last 
year I asked the American Consul, “What 
is a gallon of gas selling for?” He said, 
“90 cents.” Suppose you told the Amer- 
ican people tonight, “We are not going 
to charge you 90 cents for gas but we are 
going to charge you 35 cents.” There 
would be a howl reaching from Maine 
to California, saying, Don't you attempt 
to do that.” 

Suppose you walked into a night club 
here or into a cigar store and said, Give 
me a pack of a popular brand of cigar- 
ettes,” and they charged you 75 cents 
for them, as they do in London. If you 
charged the Americans only 30 cents for 
cigarettes, look at the howl they would 
put up. 

Are we taxed like other Nations No. 
Just look at the difference between the 
tax situation in England and here that 
appeared in the United States News last 
week. Some say, “Oh, we are following 
England on the road to socialism.” I 
say that we do not think much of our 
country when we make that statement, 
because England is a nation just about 
as big, and half again, as Pennsylvania. 
You might say her only asset is fog. 
If they can ever find out what they can 
do with fog, England will be the wealth- 
iest nation in the world. But up to now 
they do not know much about how they 
can use fog. 

But if you took Pennsylvania with all 
its minerals, its State forests and streams, 
and dumped 38,000,000 people in there, 
the number of people they have in Eng- 
land, it would not be socialism, it would 
be cannibalism. They would eat one 
another, Yet, we are howling about what 
a bum job England is doing. She is do- 
ing a great job on comparatively noth- 
ing just keeping body and soul together 
over there. But to compare America 
with England—that little bit of an island 
which is only one and a half times as 
big as Pennsylvania—when we have 48 
States with everything; and to say that 
we are going down the same road to 
socialism—why then we do not think 
much of our country. 

Again I am asking and pleading with 
every one of you that when the bill is 
read for amendment I hope to see every 
dime stay in this bill, 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I commend the gentle- 
man for the very fine statement he has 
made. The gentleman referred to the 
figures $89,000,000,000 and $300,000,000,- 
000. He mentioned the word “budget” 
He meant “income,” did he not? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. I thank the 
gentleman for calling it to my attention. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that every- 
one who heard the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio were rather intrigued 
with his very interesting statement. I 
must take issue with the gentleman on 
some of his statements. I have a high 
regard for our chairman the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], but I feel I 
should remind the Members that re- 
gardless of all the faults of this great 
American free-enterprise system which 
has been in operation since the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and Bill of Rights, we have 
had in this Nation the happiest people, 
the best-fed people, the best clad, the 
best-housed people, the most religious, 
and the most blessed people in the whole 
world. There is hardly a person in this 
wide world today who, if he knows 
anything about this great free America 
of ours, who does not want to come here. 
So with all the mistakes we have made 
we have a mighty lot for which to be 
thankful. Mr. Chairman, our fine 
American youth have fought all over the 
world and on the seven seas, Yes, my 
friends, many, many thousands of them 
sacrificed all, that this Nation, under 
God, might be preserved for future gen- 
erations to enjoy. I am proud to be a 
citizen of America and I am going to do 
everything in my power so long as I have 
the breath of life in me to preserve our 
great republican form of government 
with all its faults. I think every Amer- 
ican regardless of what station of life 
he finds himself in owes that obligation 
to the people of America and the people 
of the world because the people of the 
whole world are now looking to us for 
guidance in this dark hour. We can 
talk about how much the people of other 
nations must pay in taxes compared to 
us, but most of those people have lost 
their liberties; they have lost their op- 
portunities; they have lost everything 
worth living for. Certainly I am not 
going to be a party to destroying Amer- 
ica by committing national suicide in 
America through the bankruptcy route, 
which, after all, is the quickest way to 
destroy a nation, Yes, a dictator can 
take over and we can starve to death 
after the soil has been depleted and 
ruined, but that takes time. However, 
it does not take long to destroy a na- 
tion through the bankruptcy route. If 
you do not believe so, just read the his- 
tory of every nation in the world that 
has gone the full length of the reck- 
less spending road on which we are 
traveling today at breakneck speed. 
Now, let us not be swept off our feet by 
these folks who seem to have no concep- 
tion and are careless about wasteful 
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spending and burdensome taxes. We 
spend so much money for a lot of useless 
things here at home and a lot of useless 
things all over the world, to build great 
irrigating projects; great hydroelectric 
dams, and public works in many sections 
of Europe to the end that we dare not 
spend what we should for the develop- 
ment of our own country, for soil con- 
servation, and the preservation of our 
own natural resources. 

We are not only carrying on a great 
program here, keeping 2,000,000 people 
on the pay roll, costing $7,000,000,000, 
but we are running a WPA all over the 
world. God knows I have just as soft a 
heart for suffering humanity as most 
folks have, but when our ship goes down, 
when this great free enterprise ship of 
ours goes down, there are a lot of folks 
in this world who are going right down 
with us. So we had best keep our torch 
of freedom burning, we had best keep 
ourselves in some kind of a solvent con- 
dition or many people of the world, let 
alone curselves, will suffer the conse- 
quences: that is a certainty. 

I have here the report of the full Ap- 
propriations Committee. I shall turn to 
the section dealing with the Department 
of the Interior. The budget request was 
made for the sum of $669,251,505. 

The committee reduced that amount 
to $621,634,130, making a reduction of 
$47,672,375. 

We have revenues coming into the 
Treasury from the Interior Department 
functions from a number of different 
sources as will be seen from page 27 of 
the hearings: Admission fees and con- 
cessions; hunting stamps, fees, and li- 
censes; grazing fees; revenues, Oregon 
and California and Coos Bay Wagon Road 
lands; sale of seal skins and other prod- 
ucts; oil, gas, and mining royalties and 
rentals; interest on and repayment to 
Colorado River Dam fund and other 
funds; revenue from Colorado River 
Dam fund projects; collections, reclama- - 
tion fund; sale of helium and of gas from 
helium plants; sale of Bonneville power; 
sale of Norfolk and Dennison power; sale 
of Fort Peck power; miscellaneous ren- 
tals, fees, and permits; collections for 
services to Indians; Alaska Railroad re- 
ceipts; and unclassified receipts. In the 
fiscal year 1949 the revenues amounted 
to $149,437,659. That was net revenues. 
The estimate for the fiscal year 1950 is 
$153,402,995; and for the fiscal year 1951 
it is $165,001,288. 

The revenues have been increasing 
year by year for almost every year since 
we have records of revenues of the De- 
partment. So we do have some income 
from the activities under the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to my good col- 
league from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. What is the total of the 
revenue items in the Department of the 
Interior? : 

Mr. JENSEN. I just read them. 

Mr. HORAN. What was the total? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yor 1949 the actual 
total was $149,437,659. For 1950 the esti- 
mate is $153,402,995. For 1951 the esti- 
mate is $165,001.288. 
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Mr. HORAN. What is the biggest 
item in the receipts? 

Mr, JENSEN. The largest source of 
funds is collection of reclamation funds 
for fiscal year 1949, $32,388,255. The 
estimate for 1950 is $59,487,000; and the 
estimate for 1951 is $62,168,570. 

The next largest item is the sale of 
Bonneville power. Last year it was $26,- 
000,000 plus; for the fiscal year 1950 it is 
estimated to be $29,000,000 plus and for 
the fiscal year 1951 it is estimated to 
be $31,000,000 plus. 

Mr. Chairman, I was going to say when 
the gentleman interrupted me, and I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion, that our hearings were on a short, 
tight schedule this year as they were 
last year. There were many times I felt, 
as did other members of the committee, 
that we were not allowed enough time to 
question department heads and officials 
and other folks who came in to testify. 
In fact, our hearings this year were 
about one-third the number of hours 
that were spent in the hearings for 
the fiscal year 1949. If you want rather 
complete information about the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and every phase of 
that Department, you can get it in the 
1949 hearings composed of 4,707 pages. 
There were 424 witnesses who appeared 
before the committee that year. Most 
every project is very fully explained in 
those hearings. So if you want to know 
something about the Department of the 
Interior, any branch of it, you can find it 
in the hearings for the fiscal year 1949. 

The report is justifiably critical of sev- 
eral of the branches of the Department. 
For example, I note on the first page it is 
stated: 

The committee last year also urged im- 
provement of the material submitted by the 
Department in justification of its estimates. 
Some improvement in the material submitted 
by certain of the bureaus was noted but on 
the whole the committee request of last year 
that the justification notes be clear, con- 
cise, and insofar as practicable, uniform in 
treatment was not honored. There were 
extenuating circumstances, but next year 
tangible and extensive improvement will be 
expected without fail. 


There are a number of criticisms in 
this report. I may say however that I 
had nothing to do with writing the report 
because I was not consulted when the re- 
port was written and neither was the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fenton]. The report was completed 
and printed without either of us having 
a chance to look at it until it was made 
public, which is quite out of the ordinary, 
although I am not too critical of that 
because there have been many other 
things that were much more distasteful 
in the handling of this one package bill, 
which I will speak about at a later time. 

There are a number of things in this 
bill that I felt could and should be re- 
duced, in fact amendments were offered 
to reduce some of the items in this bill 
in the subcommittee, also in the full 
Committee of Appropriations, but they 
were all rejected. At the proper time I 
shall offer a few amendments to this bill 
which I know are justified and I hope 
they will be adopted. 

There are many departments and 
branches of the Department of the Inte- 
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rior. Generally speaking, the officers 
and employees of these different 
branches and departments are interested 
in their work, but a few of the top offi- 
cials do very little other than to run all 
over the country making political 
speeches on the taxpayers’ time. You 
will notice in going through the report 
that the chairman has seen fit to criti- 
cize, and I think justly so. I hope there 
will be some improvements made. 

The Bureau of Land Management is a 
very important branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. How many employees 
are there in the Department of the Inte- 
rior? 

Mr. JENSEN. Around 60,000, as I re- 
member. 

Mr. STEFAN. Did you go into the 
question with the security officer wheth- 
er or not the employees have been 
checked for loyalty? 

Mr. JENSEN. We did that 2 years 
ago, but very little has been done about 
it this year or last year. We were rushed 
every minute. We were on a strict 
schedule. Our chairman was ordered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
non] to follow that schedule, and if you 
were not through asking questions, of 
course, that was just too bad. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman knows 
that the saboteurs captured on Long 
Island had a list of strategic places in 
the United States that they planned to 
bomb, and I thought perhaps you went 
into the question of loyalty like we do in 
other departments of Government. 

Mr. JENSEN. I might tell the gentle- 
man that we have got our eyes on a few 
of the boys in the Department. I am 
happy to say that a few of them chose 
to get out before they were investigated 
or brought before the bar of justice. 

I want to talk about a few items in the 
bill. We have 180,000,000 acres of public 
land in America, and we spend annually 
the large sum of one-fifth of a cent an 
acre for soil and moisture conservation 
on that 180,000,000 acres. My friends, 
that is nothing less than criminal. 

When the Director of Indian Affairs, 
Mr. Nichols, who was Director just a few 
short months and all at once found him- 
self out in the cold, testified before the 


committee, he said he had traveled all 


over the world and he thought the first 
thing that we should do to help the In- 
dians was to give them a good education 
and good health. Now, Mr. Nichols is a 
very able man. I think he would have 
done a wonderful job if he had been per- 
mitted to stay as Director of the Indian 
Bureau, but you see he had a mind of his 
own. He was honest, straightforward, 
and said what he thought. I asked him 
this question: “You say you traveled all 
over the world. Now, did you ever in all 
your travels find healthy, happy, well 
educated people where the soil was 
poor?” He said, “No, I must admit I 
never have.” 

“Well,” I said, “then do you not think 
the first thing we have to do for the In- 
dians, especially the Navajos and the 
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Hopis, is to build up their soil so that 
they can become healthy and happy?” 
Then we can also bring education to 
those people because then they will have 
income from the production of farm 
products to carry on their educational 
program. He then admitted that soil 
conservation, the building of our soil, 
good land did come first, because he ad- 
mitted he had never seen a happy, 
healthy, well-educated people where they 
had poor, run-down, badly eroded soil. 

So here we are spending the large 
sum of one-fifth of 1 cent an acre on 
public lands for soil and moisture con- 
servation, while we are wasting billions 
of dollars for other things that are not 
necessary, as is good soil for our own wel- 
fare and for the welfare of those who 
come after us. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. In reference to the soil 
conditions as pertaining to the land oc- 
cupied by the Indians, what has been 
the practice in recent years in the way 
of the Federal Government’s encourag- 
ing them to keep sheep, goats, and other 
livestock on these lands? Have they 
encouraged that as a soil-building meas- 
ure, or has the sheep population gone 


down? Has the gentleman’s committee 


gone into that? 

Mr. JENSEN. The Grazing Service 
limits the number of cattle and sheep 
that can be grazed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that. 

Mr. JENSEN. But we are not seeding 
enough; grasses build up this soil. It is 
going down. The soil on our public 
lands is being depleted every day at a 
rapid rate, much of it is already beyond 
redemption. 

Mr. CURTIS. Perhaps I can make my 
question a little more plain. Referring 
only to the Indian reservations, I have 
heard reports that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in some instances has discouraged 
the Indians from owning goats and sheep 
and everything else that not only pro- 
duce food but improve the soil. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is quite a long 
story. There was a former Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, Mr. Collier by name, 
who about 15 years ago decided the In- 
dians should get rid of most of their goats 
and buy sheep. That was on the Navajo 
and Hopi Reservations. So they did. 
Then they did not have the milk they 
and their children should have. Then, 
along came the Grazing Service and said, 
“You have too many sheep, you have to 
sell half of them.” So they made the 
Indians sell half of their sheep. From 
that day to this, and I will leave it to 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
FERNANDEZ] if it is not a fact, from the 
day the Indians were forced to dispose 
of a lot of their goats the standard of 
living of the Indians has gone down, 
down, down. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman not only on his re- 
marks with reference to soil conserva- 
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tion on public lands but also because he 
has always been an outstanding and in- 
telligent advocate of soil conservation 
and flood control. I have heard him be- 
fore our Committee on Agriculture. I 
think one of the crying needs of our time 
is to have more attention and more 
money spent on the conservation of the 
soil. The gentleman from Iowa is cer- 
tainly one of the outstanding exponents 
of this great program. 

Mr, JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I can say as much for him. I appreciate 
working with him in the important job 
we have to do in conserving our soil. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the next Gov- 
ernor of the great State of Michigan, an 
able, honest legislator and patriot. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. It might 
interest the gentleman to learn that Soil 
Conservation District No. 1 was organ- 
ized some 10 years ago in my district, at 
Grand Haven, Ottawa County, Mich. 
Ottawa County is on Lake Michigan, with 
the great sand dunes. They have 
planted 1,400,000 pine trees on the sand 
dunes and other lands. Today you can 
see the pine trees growing 4, 5, 6, and 7 
feet tall on what is nothing but white 
sand. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
It is surprising what can be done in a 
very few years in building up our soil and 
stopping erosion if the people are deter- 
mined to do it and it costs so little com- 
pared to the profits derived. Iam proud 
of the farmers and the people of my dis- 
trict, the Seventh District of Iowa, for 
the great job they are doing in conserv- 
ing the soil. I think the record will show 
we have more miles of terraces and more 
acres of contoured land in my district 
than any district of the United States. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman 
asked me a question with respect to the 
Indian livestock program. Former In- 
dian Affairs Commissioner Collier not 
only reduced the number of goats but 
reduced the number of sheep and other 
stock to the extent that he set a trend 
which we have been unable to stop. In 
1939 the Navajo Indians had 29,000 head 
of cattle. Today they have only 9,000. 
It is not because Collier reduced them to 
that extent, but because there is a trend 
which we have not been able to stop and 
they are in that situation because of the 
trend which was established. 

Mr. JENSEN. That program has set 
the Navajo and Hopi Indians back at 
least 25 years. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing that is very 
disturbing too at this very minute and 
which is giving the folks all over the 
Missouri Valley a great deal of concern 
is the terrible floods now raging in that 
valley. Even though the Missouri Val- 
ley covers one-sixth of the area of the 
United States the leadership saw fit to 
take about $10,000,000 out of this appro- 
priation for the Missouri Valley which 
amounted to almost one-fifth of the 
amount of reduction in the entire bill 
while barely touching any other item 
in the bill for reclamation. In addition 
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to that the democratic leadership saw fit 
to reduce the flood-conitrol items in the 
civil-functions bill by more than 25 per- 
cent. On August 3, 1947, the day after 
Congress adjourned and all we Members 
of Congress were safely out of town. 
President Truman froze 50 percent of all 
the flood-control funds that Con- 
gress had appropriated. What hap- 
pened, floods occurred all over the 
country. Then he accused the Eightieth 
Congress of being at fault for that job. 
Right this minute terrible floods are 
raging, in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Iowa. I have a clipping 
in my hand from the Council Bluffs 
(Iowa) Nonpareil which I am going to 
read to show you just what is happening 
in western Iowa, eastern Nebraska. 
Listen to it and then you will know just 
why I am so concerned: 


MISSOURI Crest HIGHEST SINCE 1943 Fr oon- 
WATERS ROLL INTO LOWLANDS; SEE 22-Foor 
RIVER STAGE 


The highest crest of flood waters in the 
Missouri River since 1943 is moving down 
or. southwestern Iowa. 

Northward, it has overflowed thousands of 
acres of lowland, started taking toll of live- 
stock. 

A stage of 22 feet is forecast for Council 
Bluffs Friday. This is an increase of one- 
half a foot from the high forecast made last 
week end. 

This means water above official flood marks 
for at least 5 days. It will be a severe test 
for many levees, drainage officials indicated. 

The long crest of the river is apparently 
in the Yankton, S. Dak., area where a rise 
of only four-tenths of a foot was reported 
in the last 24 hours, the weather bureau said. 

The river reached 19.2 feet here Monday. 
This is two-tenths of a foot over the official 
flood mark. 

* + * s * 
TWO LEVEE BREAKS 

Two levee breaks were reported just north 
of Council Bluffs. 

The Paxton levee west of Crescent broke 
Sunday night or Monday morning. Water 
was flooding the Findley Frost farm through 
a levee hole 100 to 150 feet wide. 

A break in the Pigeon Creek levee over- 
flowed the old Hanthorn lake bed. Waters 
were backing through the old Boyer River 
bed and over farmland of M. A. Smith. 

Flood waters from the two breaks were 
expected to join and begin flooding land to 
the east. 

Bottom-land farmers between Crescent and 
Honey Creek were moving livestock and fyr- 
niture Monday morning. Levees were being 
built up on Honey Creek ditch and near 
Hoffman’s saw mill, west of Honey Creek. 

Just north of Council Bluffs, the river 
was flowing over the road near the Tyson 
farm, said Peace Justice Frank Larsen. It 
was covering adjoining wheat fields. This 
land is outside of the levee area. 

Army engineers reported two additional 
breaks near the Blair bridge. About 320 
acres were overflowed by a break in the 
Mencke levee on the Nebraska side, 2 miles 
above the bridge. Still another 320-acre area 
was inundated by a break in the Rand levee 
on the Iowa side just below the bridge. 


BLENCOE THREATENED 


Blencoe was threatened with floodwaters 
in its city streets Monday. Mayor Wayne 
Gotschall said the water had swept around 
the upper ends of the levee there and was 
within half a mile of the city limits. He 
plans to ask Gov. William Beardsley for 


National Guard “shovel battalions” if the 


situation becomes worse. 
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West of Whiting, the Sedig dike along the 
Missouri River broke and water rushed over 
1,600 acres of land. Back waters coming 
through the Adams and Gard Lakes backed 
across Highway 366 at Onawa. 

PMA officials were attempting to release 
all sealed corn in the flood's path and around 
Blencoe shellers were delivering free corn 
which is not under seal. 

Farm facilities evacuated themselves and 
their livestock in the area southwest of Blen- 
coe around Pickle City. Army engineers are 
advising all farmers west of Highway 75 
from Blencoe to the Harrison County line to 
be prepared to move before Wednesday. 

The Sioux City Board Club's Elmwood 
golf course, across the river in South Dakota, 
was “pretty well covered,” an official 
reported. 

Seventy-five volunteers, headed by Marion 
Lockwood, chairman of the Dakota County 
flood-control committee, patrolled the 4- 
mile dike protecting South Sioux City. 

The volunteers, many of whom, Lockwood 
said, have not “closed their eyes in three 
nights,” dumped 1,000 sandbags along the 
river Sunday night, working under the pow- 
erful lights of a portable electric plant. 

Nearly 5,000 acres of farm land were re- 
ported flooded in Dakota County, Nebr., 
across the river from Sioux City. About 10 
families have evacuated the area and others 
are preparing to move. ` 

A crest of 18 feet is expected at Sioux City 
Tuesday morning. 

* * * „ * 

After a high of 90 Sunday, highs in the 
low 50’s were predicted for Tuesday, which 
will be partly cloudy, windy and cool. 

Monday was a gray day, mostly cloudy 
with light showers and mercury reading in 
the mid 50’s. Northwesterly winds blew be- 
tween 25 and 35 miles an hour here. 

Some hail and a half inch of rain were 
unofficially reported Monday morning at 
Hamburg. 


We tried to get a valley-wide soil con- 
servation and flood prevention adopted 
in the last session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. That Congress authorized a sur- 
vey to be made of the Missouri Valley in 
its entirety to determine what we could 
do to prevent floods and to build up our 
soil. But the head office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture saw fit to carry on 
a greater research program which would 
cost $3,500,000,000 over a period of 30 
years instead of the $1,000,00C,000 pro- 
gram which we authorized. To this very 
day we have not been able even to get a 
bill before a committee of Congress to 
consider either report. That report 
which was submitted by the Soil Conser- 
vation and Forest Services was to cover 
the whole Missouri Valley and would 
have done a grand job. Had it been put 
in operation last year it would have low- 
ered the flood crest considerably. So 
what have we been getting? We have 
been getting a good run-around and a 
good smack in the face—we folks who 
need flood control so badly in the Mis- 
souri Valley. I refer you to my speech 
of April 5, page 4871 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

My people are getting pretty sick and 
tired of it, and all the folks in the Mis- 
souri Valley area see the handwriting on 
the wall and knów the purpose behind 
the whole thing. The whole purpose is 
to force, by hool: or crook, a Missouri 
Valley Authority on the people of that 
great Missouri Valley, so that a few boys 
appointed by the President can run the 
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people of that valley to suit themselves. 
Most of the people in the Missouri Valley 
can see through this Socialist trick and 
will fight it to the last ditch. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield myself one ad- 
ditional minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am grateful for the 
gentleman’s interest in the Missouri Val- 
ley. He has done a lot of work on it. I 
want to point out that the work of the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Missouri 
Valley is also flood control. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is in that area where 
the arid and semiarid lands meet, and 
the same structure is both flood control 
and irrigation, and there is flood control 
in this chapter. I also want to commend 
the gentleman's fine work in soil con- 
servation, because the more conservation 
we have of our soil the more service we 
will get out of these dams that the Gov- 
ernment is building, and the longer they 
will last. 

Mr. JENSEN. Soil conservation is also 
flood prevention. 

Mr. LEMKE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to my friend who 
is having plenty of flood worries just as 
myself right now. 

Mr. LEMKE. I want to suggest that 
about one-quarter of my State has been 
under water all the way from 2 to 10 
feet, and more, and that a great deal of 
feed and seed has been destroyed. Also 
roads and bridges, and therefore we will 
need an appropriation, because these peo- 
ple cannot take care of it now. It has 
been a real disaster, and I hope that some 
of the millions taken out of this bill may 
be put back somewhere so as to help out 
in this disaster. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] has 
again expired. . 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I would 
like to pay my tribute to the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], who 
has done an outstanding job as chair- 
man of this committee. He has taken 
a real interest in the development of our 
great natural resources. I wish to say 
the same about my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL], 
as well as my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle, the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. FENTON. 

It also should be pointed out that our 
clerk, Claude Hobbs, has been of invalu- 
able assistance in providing the kind of 
technical aid that is so necessary in per- 
fecting a bill of this kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that many 
Members of this House are businessmen 
or have had business experience. I am 
sure that many of them have had the 
experience of deciding just how much 
they are going to lay aside for the wear 
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and tear of their plant and equipment, 
and just how much they were going to 
invest in the development of new equip- 
ment, in order to prepare for the growth 
of their business. 

In a sense, when we in the House of 
Representatives consider the budget for 
the Department of the Interior, we are 
making just that sort of decision for the 
greatest producer in the world—Enter- 
prise U. S. A. This tremendous produc- 
tive enterprise has 150,000,000 stockhold- 
ers. We are acting on their behalf, as a 
sort of board of directors. We are decid- 
ing for them how much we should invest 
in the capital equipment of our Nation— 
that is, its natural resources. 

Now, as directors of Enterprise U. S. 
A., there are a couple of considerations 
we simply cannot avoid. One of them is 
that we simply must plan for a growing 
enterprise—there is no alternative. No 
sensible businessman turns his head 
away from the facts. It is a plain fact 
that the population of our country grows 
by about two and a half million persons 
every year. 

It is a plain fact that about 800,000 
more people are looking for jobs every 
year. 

It is a plain fact that unless we plan 
to have this enterprise called the United 
States produce more every year and em- 
ploy more people every year, then we 
must plan to see the produce and divi- 
dends for each of its stockholders dwindle 
every year, and the rolls of the unem- 
ployed grow. 

Now any businessman realizes that 
plant and equipment do not spring up 
inaday. If he wants to expand his busi- 
ness, he plans as far ahead as he can, 
and he begins building months before he 
wants to increase his production. 

The Department of the Interior, in 
preparing its budget, and your commit- 
tee, in considering that budget, have 
looked ahead to America’s future needs, 
knowing that some of our resources, such 
as hydro-electric power, that remain to 
be—and that need to be more fully de- 
veloped—take years of planning and con- 
struction before they can be put to work 
for Enterprise U. S. A. Much of our 
farm and range land is worn out and 
ought to be retired. To replace this 
land, and to meet the demands of 
growing population, will require the 
reclamation of great areas of land that 
will be fertile if we can bring water to it. 
This, too, takes years to accomplish. 
Some of our resources—such as our soil 
and our timber—are being wasted be- 
cause we are not taking care of them 
properly. If we fail to undertake pro- 
grams to care for these resources, then 
we are guilty of waste—and the waste is 
probably much greater than the cost of, 
say, an erosion control or a sustained- 
yield forest program, 

Now as businessmen, and directors of 
Enterprise U. S. A. we ought to take a 
careful look at the financial strength of 
our business—to see just how much we 
can afford to invest in the development 
of our plant and equipment. But we 
have also got to answer the question— 
“Can we afford not to invest in a grow- 
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ing America?” “Can we afford to let 
any of our resources go to waste?” 

Enterprise U. S. A. is a little different 
from most businesses—it’s got a bigger 
borrowing power than most businesses— 
because it can borrow just as long as its 
stockholders—the American people— 
have confidence in it as a growing enter- 
prise. A deficit in dollars is bad—but 
we have learned that we can survive it. 

But a deficit in resources is something 
a great deal more serious. Sometimes it 
can never be overcome—if the resources 
run out completely. Sometimes it can 
be remedied—but it might take years— 
and billions of dollars to do it. 

We might think, just for a moment, 
what a deficit in resources might have 
meant to our war-production effort, not 
many years ago. Half of our aluminum 
production during the war came out of 
the Pacific Northwest. The greatest 
atomic reactor in the country was lo- 
cated in the Northwest—solely because 
of the great sources of electric power 
available from Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville Dams and the abundance of water 
from the Columbia River. What if we 
had not undertaken the construction of 
these mighty dams years before the war? 
What if they had not been waiting 
ready, to pour out millions of kilowatts 
of energy? Could we have sat around 
for 3 years or 5 years—in the middle of 
the war—while we built a Grand Coulee 
and a Bonneville? 

I think it is clear that we directors, in 
considering whether or not we can afford 
resource-development programs, we have 
got to realize just what a “deficit in re- 
sources” really means to this enter- 
prise, and we have got to ask ourselves, 
“Can we afford to even leave open the 
possibility of a resource deficit?” 

Now your committee, in recommending 
this Interior budget to you, has taken 
into consideration the financial strength 
of Enterprise U. S. A. We have realized 
that this “budget for resources” had to 
be fitted in with a “budget for defense,” 
and “a budget for veterans,” and many 
others, and that all of these budgets have 
to fit as closely as possible the ability of 
our stockholders to invest in our enter- 
prise. We have made an over-all cut in 
the budget of about 7 percent. We have 
made every cut only after the most care- 
ful consideration, asking ourselves, “Can 
we afford not to make this investment in 
our future?” as well as “Can we afford to 
make the expenditure?” 

We have realized that, in a program as 
large as Interior’s, there is bound to be 
some waste. And where we have found 
waste we have tried to cut it out. But I 
firmly believe that you do not get rid of 
fat and waste by across-the-board per- 
centage cuts. The fat on the bureau- 
cratic body does not lie in an even layer 
near the skin. It collects in pockets that 
lie beneath the surface. You have got to 
put the bureaucratic body through a 
careful examination to see where the 
pockets of fat are located. If you do not, 
you are liable to cut a tendon or some 
much-needed muscle by wielding a flat- 
bladed percentage kitchen knife“ when 
what you really need is a surgeon’s 
scalpel. 
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You will note that we have made the 
largest cuts in the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Park 
Service. 

Now there is one thing that is quite 
clear and explicit about this Enterprise 
U. S. A—speaking of it in terms of the 
Federal Government. It is not in busi- 
ness for its own profit. It is in business 
solely because of the profits and benefits 
it—and it alone—can give to its stock- 
holders, the American people. The busi- 
ness of the Interior Department is to 
care for the Nation’s capital resources, so 
that they will be available for use by the 
stockholders. Under our economic sys- 
tem the major portion of the profits 
can—and should—accrue to stockholders 
who are themselves engaged in competi- 
tive enterprise. I will show, in just a 
moment, in the case of Federal invest- 
ments in power development, how these 
investments bring returns many times 
their own size—in terms of the Nation’s 
wealth. 

But since we are spending the stock- 
holder’s money, I think that we directors 
should be aware that much of the money 
we are spending is due to be returned to 
the Central Treasury. Every year, part 
of the investments we have made in the 
past are flowing back to the Treasury. 
As directors of this enterprise, we ought 
to look at the precise figures. 

Out of an expenditure for fiscal year 
1951 of $621,000,000, which your com- 
mittee is recommending, $462,000,000, 
or 75 percent, is wholly or largely recov- 
erable; that is, 50 percent or more of the 
outlay made by the Government will, 
over a period of time, be returned to the 
Federal Treasury. So three-quarters of 
the Interior budget should not be con- 
sidered a one-time outlay, but merely 
as an investment which will bring returns 
to the Treasury as well as adding wealth 
to private businesses. 

During the current fiscal year, 61 per- 
cent of the Interior budget is largely 
or wholly recoverable. 

Now, when a businessman wants to 
make an investment, one of the things 
he looks at is the record of past earnings. 
What is this record for the Interior De- 
partment? 

In the current fiscal year, the receipts 
attributable to the Interior Department 
are estimated at about $153,000,000. For 
fiscal 1951, they are estimated at over 
$165,000,000. Both of these represent a 
return to the Treasury of about one- 
quarter of the outlay for the year. 

In our subcommittee, we have tried to 
be hard-headed businessmen about this 
budget, and we have tried to place the 
emphasis on the expenditures which will 
be largely or wholly recoverable, in 
time, to the Federal Treasury, and on 
those which are now bringing in large 
receipts to the Treasury. The largest 
item in the budget, for example, is the 
Bureau of Reclamation, almost exactly 
half of the entire Interior budget. One- 
hundred percent of this is largely or 
wholly recoverable, and will return to 
the Treasury in time. In addition, the 
Reclamation funds are expected to have 
„ for this year of over $62,- 
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Another large item is the Bonneville 
Power Administration, $46,500,000 in 
cash, plus $22,000,000 in contract au- 
thorization. All of this appropriation is 
recoverable. Total receipts for BPA are 
estimated at 833,000,000 for fiscal 1951, 
although a substantial part of this will go 
to the Reclamation fund, This does not 
include huge benefits to private indus- 
try, which I will describe in a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, the report of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, which is avail- 
able to all of the Members, sets forth 
in detail our findings on specific items 
in this budget. It would be repetitious 
for me to cover them again, and time 
does not permit it. I would, however, like 
to touch briefly on one item with which 
I am particularly familiar—and that is 
our investment in the development of 
power. 

It seems to me there is a good deal 
of confusion about who benefits from our 
investment in power development. There 
is a good deal of talk about socialism, 
and a fairly widespread impression that 
it is only the Government that benefits. 
We in the Northwest have found that 
hydroelectric power has been the back- 
bone of the development of private in- 
dustry. I do not think I need to tell my 
good friends from the Tennessee Valley 
what power can mean to industrial de- 
velopment. They have seen money roll- 
ing into everybody’s pockets down there 
since the Tennessee Valley Authority 
started in developing their valley. 

We have seen the same sort of thing 
in the Northwest. Because of the great 
amounts of low-cost power available 
from Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, 
we have atracted to our area great manu- 
facturing plants who depend on power— 
particularly plants which use electricity 
to process metals. 

The story is simply and graphically 
told in the history of 11 plants which 
located in Washington or Oregon pri- 
marily because of the power available, 
Five of these plants produce aluminum 
ingots—half of the Nation’s supply, in 
fact. The other plants make chemicals, 
fertilizers, and other metals. Together, 
the 11 plants represent an investment of 
$200,000,000. Since 1939, their products 
reach a total value of $925,000,000. 
Their total pay rolls in that period 
amount to $137,000,000. In 1949 alone, 
they produced $155,000,000 in goods, 
employed about 7,500 workers, and paid 
out $27,000,000 in pay rolls. That is 
what they have meant to the Northwest 
alone. 

But their production has meant em- 
ployment, profits, and pay rolls in other 
parts of the country as well. In Iowa, 
Alcoa has a $20,000,000 aluminum roll- 
ing mill which employs 2,000 men, and 
which depends for part of its raw ma- 
terial on the Alcoa Vancouver aluminum 
plant. The Reynolds Metal Co. was able 
to open a rolling mill in Chicago and 
put 2,500 people to work by virtue of 
its aluminum reduction plants in Trout- 
dale and Longview in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

These 11 plants have helped to sup- 
port the local tax burdens—and in some 
cases, have succeeded in lowering the 
taxes paid by the citizens around the 
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plants. Taxes in 1942 and 1943 on a 
64-acre farm near the Troutdale alumi- 
num plant in Oregon were $275. That 
was before Troutdale was built. Two 
years later, with Troutdale in operation, 
the assessed value of the farm had gone 
up, but its taxes were only $179. 

That is the kind of industrial develop- 
ment that follows the development of 
large, low-cost sources of hydroelectric 
power. It adds to pay rolls, profits, and 
employment. Its success and popularity 
can best be measured by the fact that in 
the Northwest the demand for power still 
outstrips the supplies. Great quantities 
of resources are being wasted because the 
power is not available to exploit them. 
Many of our lumber companies in south- 
ern Oregon could be making hardboard 
and pulp out of “wood waste,” but be- 
cause they cannot get the power they are 
burning a lot of their waste or leaving 
wood material in the woods. We are be- 
ginning to find out that electric-furnace 
methods can refine a good deal of low- 
grade ores so that they will be commer- 
cially usable. But until we can get the 
power to develop them these ores will 
have to remain idle. 

The investments required to develop 
large quantities of electric power are im- 
mense. Many of them can only be made 
by the Federal Government. But these 
are investments in the wealth of the Na- 
tion; they are not outright expenditures. 
The actual dollar outlay is returned to 
the Treasury, but the real wealth does 
not accrue to the Government. The real 
wealth is to be found in the hundreds of 
millions of dollars I described before, 
that appears as the produce of private 
enterprise, the additional hundreds of 
millions of dollars that have been paid by 
private concerns in pay rolls to private 
citizens. 

In short, we in the Northwest have 
found that these Federal investments in 
power development have not hampered 
our private enterprise;.they have been 
the firm backbone of our industrial 
development. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
impress three major points upon the 
members of this committee: 

First. Because the Interior budget is 
essentially an investment in the capital 
plant and equipment of an expanding 
Enterprise U. S. A., we must ask ourselves 
whether we can afford not to make these 
investments. 

Second. While a dollar deficit is seri- 
ous today, a resource deficit will certainly 
be calamitous tomorrow. 

Third. Without a fund of natural re- 
sources continually at its command in 
increasing quantities, how can our pri- 
vate-enterprise system—this great En- 
terprise U. S. A.—expect to prosper and 
grow in the future? 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Iyield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I have been tremen- 
dously impressed by the very thought- 
ful statement made by the gentleman. I 
was particularly impressed by his state- 
ment with reference to the effect of the 
development of hydroelectric power on 
an expanding enterprise. 
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Recently I have been again over most 
of the area in the Tennessee Valley. I 
doubt very much, as the gentleman em- 
phasized, if there is any spot on the 
American continent or anywhere else in 
the world today where free enterprise is 
better entrenched and is in better finan- 
cial position, with greater possibilities of 
expansion, than in that Tennessee Val- 
ley area. 

I think the gentleman has brought to 
our attention some very significant points 
in connection with the total effect of 
these developments such as he has men- 
tioned in his own area and in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, with reference to the as- 
sistance and the strengthening they give 
our free enterprise system. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
thank my good friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. Coming from the 
West, much of the interest I have in the 
legislation here is bound up in the In- 
terior appropriations. I want to ex- 
press my gratitude to the members of this 
committee for the job they have done. 
Like everyone else, I suppose, I feel that 
they could have retrenched in places 
other than the places they did retrench. 
However, looking over the committee, 
which is a cross section of this country 
and represents fairly, I think, the 
thought of the Congress, I feel very grate- 
ful to Mr. Kirwan, who comes from the 
great State of Ohio, and who is not neces- 
sarily interested in reclamation and the 
problems which concern us in the West. 
I feel that he has been a great friend 
of the West, as have the other members 
of this great committee. 

I am wondering if the gentleman has 
any.figures there on repayments for rec- 
lamation projects. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can tell us in cases where the 
projects are actually completed. As I 
understand it, you have them in all stages 
of construction and completion but where 
they are actually completed are they 
being repaid as we claim they are and 
the money being put back in the Treasury 
of the United States? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. In re- 
ply to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Utah, I will say these projects are 
being repaid. The total receipts for this 
fiscal year I believe aggregate some $153,- 
000,000. The Bureau of Reclamation is 
the largest contributor. To my knowl- 
edge, to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion specifically, all of these projects are 
paying back. Some of them are paying 
out in a shorter period of time than the 
others. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. ANGELL. I compliment the gen- 
tleman for the excellent presentation he 
is making and also commend him for the 
work he has done while he has been a 
Member of the Congress to preserve the 
great natural resources of the Northwest 
from which section of the country both of 
us come. Is it not a fact that in the 
Bonneville project which the gentleman 
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has mentioned in his discussion the pay- 
out schedule is some 10 years ahead of 
schedule? That is, that they are paying 
back the funds to the Federal Govern- 
ment 10 years faster thus far under the 
repayment schedule for amortization 
than was originally decided upon and 
that eventually every dollar with interest 
which the Federal Government has in- 
vested in that great project will have 
been repaid? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. It is 
my understanding that the power feature 
of the Bonneville investment will be paid 
back with interest and that they are 
ahead on their pay-out schedule. Just 
how many years I do not know. 

Mr. ANGELL. My understanding is 
that it is some 10 years. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his fine state- 
ment as well as the other members of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Kirwan] and others who have 
spoken. I would like to pose this ques- 
tion for the gentleman. Can we afford 
to remain static in this program or must 
we continually and progressively go for- 
ward? I have in mind the fact that some 
of the funds for surveys and investiga- 
tions are curtailed somewhat in this bill 
whereas I also know the plans that we 
made for the great Central Valley which 
we felt were adequate some years ago 
now have proven to be inadequate due to 
the great increases in population in the 
West. I wonder what the gentleman 
thinks on that score. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. We 
have tried to strike a balance as the 
chairman of our committee pointed out. 
We really should be spending $2,000,000,- 
000 on the resources of America in this 
bill. But unfortunately considerations 
with which we are all familiar make it 
impossible. We have, however, I believe, 
gone forward on the assumption that the 
very basis of our economy is an expand- 
ing one and that we cannot stand still if 
we hope to survive. That is what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that it is admitted by all of us that 
an effective approach to a sound and 
efficient management program in Gov- 
ernment is one of the major accomplish- 
ments of this administration. In mak- 
ing this statement I do not wish to mini- 
mize any of the accomplishments that 
have been made heretofore. Neither do 
I desire to leave the impression that it 
is my thought that there is no further 
need in such respect. However, the fact 
remains that more has been done in this 
particular recently, than in a long, long 
time. 

The President’s budget took into full 
account the need for economy while at 
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the same time recognizing the dangers 
of cutting too deeply into Federal ex- 
penditures necessary for continued de- 
velopment of our country. 

In a day when the people of the Nation 
are deeply concerned over the financial 
situation in our Government, and are 
demanding economies whenever and 
wherever it is possible to bring them 
about, there is a likelihood that Congress 
and its committees may unintentionally 
promote a program which is penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. I am deeply con- 
cerned regarding some of the cuts that 
have been made by the Committee on 
Appropriations wherein such cuts appear 
to have resulted in amounts far below 
those prepared by the budget. In my 
opinion there are many specific items 
which should be reconsidered and re- 
studied. Some of these are to be found 
among the proposed appropriations for 
the Bureau of Land Management for the 
Department of the Interior. One is an 
item of $1,651,530 for the grazing ad- 
ministration; and another is an amount 
of $844,220 for land classification. Still 
others have to do with appropriations 
necessary to carry forward the entire 
Bureau program of disposal and manage- 
ment of the public domain. 

It is not my intention at this time to 
offer any amendments to the bill before 
us. However, I do wish to call to the at- 
tention of the members of this commit- 
tee that by following the proposals as 
now set forth in the bill, we are more 
than likely precipitating a program 
which in the end will cost our Govern- 
ment more money and will permit of less 
efficiency in this particular agency of 
Government. 

My own State of Colorado contains 
25,000,000 acres of public-domain lands 
that through careful management and 
selective disposal can reap large revenues 
for the State and Federal Governments, 

We are especially aware in Colorado 
of the importance of safeguarding the 
watershed areas of public-domain lands. 
Our irrigated farmlands will suffer seri- 
ously if lack of management on water- 
shed areas fills irrigation reservoirs with 
silt. We have spent millions of dollars 
for soil-conservation work, construction 
of dams, and flood- control work. How- 
ever, many of the benefits of this work 
are lost if we do not furnish sufficient 
money to manage properly the vast areas 
of public-domain land that are an im- 
portant segment of the watersheds in 
the West. 

I mention also the item of land classi- 
fication for this is closely connected with 
any of the management programs of the 
Bureau. There are millions of acres of 
public-domain lands that have not been 
classified for use. What are they good 
for? We don't know. The Government 
cannot manage them until they know 
what treatment is required or to what 
use they should be put. Money for land 
classification should be restored in full 
to this appropriation. Without money 
to classify them, these public lands can- 
not be turned into productive acres for 
the people’s use. 

The people are seeking opportunity to 
develop the public lands. This is evi- 
dent in the greater number of applica- 
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tions received for oil and gas develop- 
ment. In my own State of Colorado we 
are especially concerned with the need 
for adequate help in the land office to 
handle the expected volume of oil-shale 
cases. Failure to provide sufficient land- 
office personnel will slow down this de- 
velopment. I seriously ask your recon- 
sideration of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement appropriation. 

This agency needs increased personnel 
to properly manage and protect the pub- 
lic domain and to carry increasing loads 
of land-use applications. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Bonneville project, as you know, is situ- 
ated on the Columbia River and lies 
within my district on the Oregon side and 
I am deeply interested in the Bonneville 
Power Administration and the excellent 
record it has made under the direction of 
Administrator Paul J. Raver. 

The item in this appropriation bill, 
H. R. 7786 for construction, operation, 
and maintenance for the Bonneville 
Power Administration appears on page 
219 of the bill as follows: 


BoNNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Construction: For construction and acqui- 
sition of transmission lines, substations, and 
appurtenant facilities, as authorized by law, 
to remain available until expended, $41,500,- 
000, of which not to exceed $17,000,000 is for 
liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant 
to authority previously granted; and, in addi- 
tion, the Administrator is authorized to enter 
into contracts for the purposes of this appro- 
priation in an amount not to exceed $21,- 
750,000: Provided, That unexpended balances 
of prior year appropriations, including un- 
used balances of related contract authoriza- 
tions, for the foregoing purposes shall be 
transferred to and merged with this appro- 
priation. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

For necessary expenses of operation and 
maintenance of the Bonneville transmission 
system and of marketing electric power and 
energy, $5,000,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations of the Bonneville Power 
Administration shall be available to carry 
out all the duties imposed upon the Ad- 
ministrator pursuant to law, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia; 
purchase (not to exceed 17 of which 12 shall 
be for replacement only) and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; purchase (not to ex- 
ceed 2) of aircraft; and printing and bind- 
ing. Appropriations made herein to the 
Bonneville Power Administration shall be 
available in one fund, except that the ap- 
propriation herein made for operation and 
maintenance shall be available only for the 
service of the current fiscal year. 


In the committee report, page 162, this 

appropriation is discussed, as follows: 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 

Construction: The 1950 appropriation for 
construction by Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration amounted to $26,284,500 and $16,239,- 
500 of contractual authority. The 1951 esti- 
mate is $42,000,000, of which $17,000,090 is 
for liquidation of previously authorized con- 
tractual obligations, and additional contrac- 
tual authority of $21,750,000, The commit- 
tee recommends approval of a direct appro- 
priation of $41,500,000 and contractual au- 
thority in the amount of $21,750,000. This 
would provide a net increase of approximate- 
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ly $14,000,000 in obligational authority for 
the fiscal year 1951. This increase is to con- 
tinue the transmission construction program 
already approved and to provide additional 
transmission facilities needed to market 
power from new generating facilities pres- 
ently under construction and approaching 
completion in the near future. 

Operation and maintenance: The 1950 ap- 
propriation for operation, maintenance, 
power marketing, and general administrative 
expenses was $4,000,000. The 1951 estimate 
for these activities is $5,250,000. The com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of 
$5,000,000. The requested increase of $571,- 
975 for maintenance of transmission system 
and $295,150 for operation of transmission 
system is approved, owing to the fact that 
the Administration will be operating a larger 
system in 1951. Also, there are certain items 
of deferred maintenance which need to be 
corrected. The reduction of $250,000 in the 
1951 estimate should be applied against the 
total increase requested for power marketing 
and general administrative activities, since 
the estimates for the latter do not appear 
to be adequately justified. 


Mr. Chairman, the hydroelectric-pow- 
er projects on the Columbia River under 
the operation of the Bonneville Power 
Administration have proven themselves 
to be excellent investments for the 
United States Government. They are 
self-sustaining and are returning reve- 
nues to the Federal Government suffi- 
cient to repay all costs, together with 
interest, maintenance, and expenses. 

As regards the financial side of the 
picture, Bonneville has continued to 
show an excellent record of financial 
pay-out of all power facilities in accord- 
ance with law. Not only have they met 
pay-out requirements, but they have ex- 
ceeded these requirements. For in- 
stance, at the moment Bonneville Dam 
financial requirements are 10 years 
ahead of schedule, reducing the pay-out 
period, if further payments are made on 
schedule, from 50 years to 40 years. Pay- 
out requirements of Grand Coulee Dam 
and of the Bonneville transmission sys- 
tem have likewise been exceeded by sub- 
stantial percentages. During the fiscal 
year 1949 the total operating revenue of 
the. Bonneville Power Administration 
was $27,821,029, representing an increase 
over 1948 of 13.5 percent. Surplus net 
revenues for the same year, after deduc- 
tion of all expenses of operation and 
maintenance, provision for depreciation, 
interest, and other deductions, was $10,- 
665,769. Total gross operating revenues 
from the beginning of operations to 
June 30, 1949, were $157,687,195, and, 
after all required expenses have been 
met, this has left a surplus net revenue 
of $42,735,094. This is a clear demon- 
stration that all moneys expended in the 
Pacific Northwest for power facilities 
represent only a loan that will be paid 
back with interest. It also represents an 
increase in wealth of the whole Nation, 
and, as such, the Federal Government 
will be repaid many times over its in- 
vestments in my area. 

I would like to say a word about some 
of the things that have been done by 
Bonneville in order to insure efficient 
operation and a financial picture such 
as I have described at power rates that 
are the lowest in the country. Many 
things have been done to achieve this 
goal, and one of these is advances in 
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engineering developments that have re- 
sulted in decreases in construction costs, 
as well as operation and maintenance 
costs. For instance, by keeping con- 
stantly abreast of engineering develop- 


ments and by moving into fields pre- 


viously unexplored, it has béen deter- 
mined that insulation requirements of 
certain electrical equipment could be re- 
duced, resulting in net over-all savings. 
In 1940, the average costs of large trans- 
formers were $7.25 per kilowatt of in- 
stalled capacity. In 1949 these same 
costs were $3.81 per kilovolt-ampere of 
installed capacity. This, despite the fact 
that over-all costs of equipment nearly 
doubled over that period. The costs of 
steel towers have been reduced by the 
use of a tower design made by Bon- 
neville engineers and which upon test 
proved to be entirely satisfactory for 
high-voltage transmission lines. These 
are only examples of many such things 
that have been done in order to insure 
that the Federal Government gets the 
utmost in value for every dollar invested. 

Yes, the people entrusted with this 
job in my area have done an excelient 
job of using the facilities that were 
given them. We need additional facil- 
ities, and it is my hope that the power 
resources will be provided us as now 
scheduled, to prevent deterioration of 
our economic prospects by virtue of a 
lack of the most essential ingredient— 
power. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent in the House 
the Third Congressional District in which 
the Bonneville Dam project is situated. 
My parents, as ox-team pioneers, trav- 
ersed that great northwestern country 
almost within the sound of the Colum- 
bia River and having spent my life in 
the Pacific Northwest, I have developed 
a deep and abiding interest in the abun- 
dant natural resources of that area. Dur- 
ing my service here I have deemed it 
a privilege and an honor to devote much 
of my time to the conservation, devel- 
opment and full utilization of these great 
natural resources in the Columbia River 
basin which are the key to the economic 
welfare of that great region. 

During my service I have seen the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee projects 
through the development stage. Bonne- 
ville, as you know, is completed and the 
Grand Coulee Dam is near completion. 
We have in addition now under con- 
struction the McNary Dam on the Co- 
lumbia and in the early stages the Chief 
Joseph Dam on the same river. The 
Columbia River and its tributaries has 
the greatest potential storehouse of elec- 
tric power of any waterway in the Na- 
tion, some 20,000,000 kilowatts, of which 
less than 10 percent having been devel- 
oped. The remainder of this great 
source of energy and power is flowing to 
the sea without let or hindrance with a 
resulting loss of untold millions of reve- 
nues which could come into the coffers of 
the United States. 

The Bonneville plant during the war 
turned out 570,000 continuous kilowatts, 
which is equivalent to 8,800,000 barrels 
of oil. The 15-unit completed Grand 
Coulee plant is equivalent to 28,000,000 
barrels annually. When McNary Dam 
is completed the oil saving will be about 
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15,500,000 barrels annually. The exist- 
ing usable steam generation in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is about 275,000 kilowatts 
and when this capacity is running to 
meet low-water conditions, 5,000,000 bar- 
rels will be consumed. If this displace- 
ment energy were developed, the oil sav- 
ing would be, in round numbers, 290,- 
000,000 barrels annually, or about 95 per- 
cent of the total European consumption, 
or a quarter of our own prewar con- 
sumption. I cite these facts to show the 
importance of undeveloped hydro power 
in our future economy. 

Unfortunately, we have no large de- 
posits of coal or of oil in the Pacific 
Northwest, but the enormous pool of 
hydroelectric power stored in the Colum- 
bia and other rivers compensates for this 
loss. The McNary Dam project alone 
will provide the necessary energy for in- 
dustries which have aggregated a total 
investment of $100,000,000 and supply 
employment to 100,000 residents of the 
Northwest. It is estimated that benefits 
to navigation from this great dam will 
reach a million dollars a year and it will 
reduce pumping costs for lands adjacent 
to the pool approximately $300,000 a 
year. The power alone generated at this 
huge project will return to the Govern- 
ment $17,500,000 a year to produce which 
3,000,000 tons of coal or 11,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil would be required. It is signifi- 
cant to recall that hydroelectric power 
is not expendable like oil, gas, or coal, 
and that as long as the sun shines and 
water falls this great source of energy 
will work round the clock in the interests 
of the great industries of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I am proud to say that I have been a 
vigorous advocate of the development of 
these great resources of the Northwest 
not alone because they spell prosperity 
for the area but because they are wise 
investments for the Nation as a whole. 
The power developments are returning 
every dollar invested together with inter- 
est and maintenance and other costs 
properly allocated to the projects. This 
Nation in the exercise of wisdom, instead 
of curtailing the development of these 
great revenue-producing projects, should 
make available the necessary funds for 
full development as rapidly as the de- 
mand for electric energy requires. 

On a number of occasions in the past 
I have addressed the House on the matter 
of the power-supply situation in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. These reports were 
given in support of appropriations to be 
made for hydroelectric generating plants 
and for transmission facilities critically 
needed if that region were to make rea- 
sonable approach to a solution of this 
very serious problem. My purpose now 
is to give a further report as regards this 
situation at the present time. 

Before proceeding further, I must ac- 
knowledge the work of the many Mem- 
bers of the House and commend them for 
what they have done toward the solution 
of the power-shortage problem in the 
Pacific Northwest. I wish to thank 
those Members very sincerely for what 
they have done in this regard. 

For the past 2 years this region has 
been increasingly short of power. A few 
months ago I would have said that the 
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last winter had been the most crucial 
period to date. I must now say that so 
far, this winter has been the most crucial 
to date. The situations are very similar 
in that there has been inadequate capac- 
ity to carry the maximum loads and, 
although over-all water supplies turned 
out to be better than minimum, there has 
still been insufficient power available to 
carry the loads that have developed. 
This has been very detrimental to the 
region not only by reason of the neces- 
sity for voluntary load curtailment but 
also by reason of the fact that certain 
new industries which desired to com- 
mence operations could not do so because 
the required power is not available. By 
mutual agreement among the power op- 
erators, no new loads above 500 kilowatts 
are being accepted in the Pacific North- 
west because there is not power available 
to serve them. Many existing businesses 
and industrial plants have had to re- 
arrange their operations to reduce power 
consumption during peak hours and, in 
some cases, it was actually necessary to 
cut back production to conserve power. 

This last requirement has been very 
definitely true this winter with regard to 
the aluminum industry. For a period of 
about 6 weeks, between October and De- 
cember, so-called interruptible power 
supplies to the aluminum plants were cut 
off because of the threat that occurred 
at that time that a low-water period was 
in the offing. Fortunately, early in De- 
cember the water situation improved, 
and these supplies of power were re- 
stored. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that curtailment of aluminum oper- 
ations by virtue of this interrupted power 
supply was responsible for increased un- 
employment, but for that matter the 
whole power situation tends in that di- 
rection, because curtailment in any de- 
gree must necessarily be reflected in 
employment figures. 

This restoration of interruptible power 
to the aluminum industry, made early in 
December, was not the complete picture, 
however. This winter has been most 
severe throughout the Pacific Northwest 
area, and this has resulted in peak loads 
beyond those estimated. During Janu- 
ary it became necessary to cut off inter- 
ruptible power deliveries during the eve- 
ning peak loads for a good part of the 
month, and sometimes it was necessary 
during the morning peak loads. On Jan- 
uary 31 it was necessary to cut off inter- 
ruptible power for most of the day. 
The highest peak load on the Bonneville 
Power Administration’s system occurred 
on January 4 and was 2,106,000 kilowatts. 
The peak load for the previous year 
occurred on January 4 and amounted to 
1,698,000 kilowatts. It is significant that 
in January 1950 at the highest peak 
period, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion was delivering 408,000 kilowatts 
more than in the corresponding period 
for the previous year, whereas only 324,- 
000 kilowatts of generating capacity were 
added during the year. This has been 
possible by the simple expedient of over- 
loading the machinery as far as it was 
reasonably possible to do so, but operat- 
ing conditions were certainly not of the 
best. In 1949, during the high-peak 
period, frequency sagged to 59 cycles. In 
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1950 frequency sag was 59.4 cycles at this 
peak period. I should further point out 
that a decrease in frequency. occurred a 
number of times over the peak periods in 
January 1950. What this means is sim- 
ply that the load was greater than the 
ability of the generators to supply it, 
causing them to slow down, and this fur- 
ther results in unsatisfactory operating 
conditions throughout the area. May I 
again emphasize that this was the result 
of the load on the system at that time. 
It does not take into account the load 
that could have been served had there 
been facilities for generating and trans- 
mitting the power. I should further 
point out that during these heavy-load 
periods, every available resource in my 
region, either steam or hydro, was oper- 
ating at its utmost capacity, leaving ab- 
solutely no reserve. This is not only an 
intolerable operating situation but is an 
exceedingly dangerous one. It leaves 
nothing to take care of load fluctuations 
that constantly occur and, if trouble de- 
veloped with any of the generating equip- 
ment in the area, it is difficult to predict 
what the result would be, except that 
whatever it was it would not be good. 

As I indicated previously, three new 
generators were installed at the Grand 
Coulee plant during 1949, and it is 
planned to install three additional units 
in 1950. It is further planned to install 
the last three units in this plant during 
1951, but even with these additional in- 
stallations the power-shortage situation 
will still prevail. A dependable power 
supply will become available only if 
construction of hydroelectric projects is 
maintained in accordance with the so- 
called schedule S that has been worked 
out between the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, Even 
assuming the most rapid construction of 
new plants physically possible under 
normal procedures, the region’s total re- 
quirements for power cannot be met in 
full on a dependable basis until the win- 
ter period of 1957-58. Until that time, 
cumulative load growth will exceed ad- 
ditions to firm generating capacity. In 
the interim period, if poor water condi- 
tions should occur, it will make it im- 
possible to serve the potential loads in 
the area. I might further point out that 
in calculating potential capacity to serve 
expected loads, there is included im- 
ports from Canada, as well as all of the 
available steam capacity in the region. 
If construction proceeds on schedule, it 
is expected that by the 1957-58 period 
there will be available capacity to serve 
all potential loads, with a small margin 
of reserve. This is the forecast at this 
time of people who are experts in these 
matters, and represents their conserva- 
tive judgment as of now. However, it is 
entirely possible that the shortage pe- 
riod may extend beyond that on the ba- 
sis of later forecasts, because the pres- 
ent expectations do not extend this 
shortage period beyond that forecast 
several years ago. 

There are a number of projects now 
under construction that will come into 
operation within the next few years. 
The Hungry Horse project is scheduled 
to go into operation in December of 
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1952. McNary Dam and Detroit Dam 
will come into operation in 1953, and, 
as I mentioned previously, additional 
generation will be installed to complete 
the Grand. Coulee powerhouse. ‘These 
facilities will add 1,200,000 kilowatts of 
new capacity to the area by 1953, which 
to many must seem to be a tremendous 
amount of power to take care of all 
foreseeable needs. This is not the case, 
however. This new generation will be 
absorbed as rapidly as it comes into op- 
eration, and will still leave a situation 
much the same as we are facing now due 
to the rapid increase in loads that has 
taken place and will take place between 
now and that time. Appropriations 
have been requested by the Corps of En- 
gineers this year to start construction 
of Chief Joseph Dam that is scheduled 
to come into operation in 1956, with 
final installations being made in 1961, 
and this project will add another mil- 
lion kilowatts to available supplies by 
1961. It is imperative that construc- 
tion of this project be maintained on 
schedule, along with others included in 
schedule S, 

The growth in power requirements 
are the result of an extremely rapid 
growth in population, coupled with ex- 
pansion and electrification of farms, 
businesses, and industries in the area. 
In population ‘growth, the Pacific 
Northwest has far outstripped the 
United States as a whole. In the period 
between 1940 and 1949, which is the ma- 
jor development period of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the popula- 
tion of my State of Oregon has in- 
creased 59.3 percent. The population 
of our neighbor State of Washington 
has increased 48.7 percent. The Pacific 
Northwest average increase in popula- 
tion is 44 percent, compared with the 
United States average of 13 percent. 
We confidently expect a continued up- 
ward swing in population, and it is pre- 
dicted that the increase for the next 10 
years will equal that of the last 10 in 
number of people. Population increase, 
however, is only a part of the reason for 
growth in the region’s nonindustrial 
power requirements. More electricity 
than ever before is being used by all 
classes of customers. Farms and busi- 
nesses are rapidly finding new uses for 
power, and home consumption is stead- 
ily increasing, 

Increases in industrial uses of power 
have likewise been rapid. The number 
of Northwest production workers has in- 
creased over 50 percent between 1939 
and 1947, and value added by manufac- 
ture in the region increased from $454,- 
000,000 in 1939 to $1,655,000,000 in 1947, 
It is expected that this trend will con- 
tinue and that industrial use will more 
than double within the next 10 years, 
assuming that generating capacity is 
added as scheduled. 

Along with the need for more gener- 
ating capacity, an equivalent increase in 
transmission capacity will also be needed. 
The Bonneville Power Administration 
has included in their 1951 budget, re- 
quests for authorization of nine addi- 
tional circuits that will be needed to 
transmit the additional 1,200,000 kilo- 
watts of power that will come into oper- 
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ation between now and 1953. As new 
capacity is added, additional transmis- 
sion lines will be needed. The major 
part, in fact approximately 80 percent 
of Bonneville’s 1951 requests, are for ma- 
jor grid lines that are needed to carry 
the power to load centers to integrate 
projects and to relieve presently over- 
loaded facilities. 

The situation as regards generating 
capacity is closely paralleled by that of 
transmission capacity. There is no re- 
serve at all. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that during the past year, five major 
power interruptions were experienced in 
the area, during which all major com- 
ponents of the Northwest Power Pool 
separated. The immediate cause of 
these were such things as lightning strik- 
ing a transmission line, but their se- 
riousness is a direct result of a badly 
overloaded transmission system that is 
constantly on the brink of instability. In 
one such instance, two lines that were 
originally designed to carry approxi- 
mately 110,000 kilowatts, each were 
carrying 300,000 kilowatts when light- 
ning struck one of the lines. The net 
result was a complete pool break-up be- 
cause, when such overloaded line was 
interrupted by reason of the lightning 
stroke, this load was thrown on other 
lines already overloaded and they in turn 
were interrupted by automatic devices 
necessary for line protection. It is ex- 
tremely important that these necessary 
transmission lines be provided in order 
to spare my region these costly service 
interruptions. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that 
these appropriations in this bill for con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
the Bonneville Power Administration will 
not be disturbed. In fact, if any changes 
should be made in the allocation it should 
be by increasing the amounts rather than 
decreasing them. These projects are 
among the few operations of the Federal 
Government that are carried on with a 
profit to the Government and which pay 
their own way. As I have pointed out 
approximately 50 percent of the poten- 
tial hydroelectric power in the United 
States is locked up in the Columbia River 
and its tributaries and only about 10 
percent of this great pool of energy is 
now developed and put to useful pur- 
poses. The program for additional 
construction of hydroelectric projects 
should be carried on at an increasing 
speed in order to make available hydro- 
electric energy so vital to the economy 
of this great region in the Pacific North- 
west and to fill the industrial, agricul- 
tural and domestic needs which are not 
being met by the generating capacity 
now available. This accelerated pro- 
gram can be carried out by the Federal 
Government without loss on a pay-as- 
you-go basis with full reimbursement to 
the Federal Government. 

I want to thank my colleagues for their 
support of my efforts in the past to secure 
the needed appropriations for carrying 
forward this program of resources de- 
velopment in the Columbia River area. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, about 3 weeks ago I 
spoke at some length on this particular 
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chapter of the appropriation bill. I am 
not going to take up very much time 
today. Rather, I would yield my time 
to some of the Members who have not 
had an opportunity to speak on the bill. 

However, I do want to make a few 
observations. 

I listened to my very dear and charm- 
ing chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan], and while I can agree sub- 
stantially with most of his remarks, I 
must confess that I do not think the 
great United States is such a bad place 
to live in. 

I enjoyed the remarks of my colleague 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], 
as I did the remarks of my colleague 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. While we do not agree on 
policy, there are a great many things 
on which we are ir accord. 

I was very much interested in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] regarding the alu- 
minum production. I am glad that he 
has an aluminum plant out there which, 
through cheap power, I might say, is able 
to take on 2,500 employees in his district. 
I am glad that he said the object of this 
great hydroelectric plant and the recla- 
mation policy is for cheap power. Up 
until this time all we have heard is that 
they were afraid of brown-outs there, 
but today he has admitted on the floor 
that it is the cheap power they are inter- 
ested in. 

I have an aluminum plant in my dis- 
trict. It is capable of employing 3,500 
men, but at the present time the anthra- 
cite region is in a very distressed con- 
dition. It is one of the topmost dis- 
tressed areas in the United States. Yet 
that aluminum plant, which happens not 
to be in the good graces of the United 
States Government, the Aluminum Co. 
of America, is held down to about a 
thousand men, when they could readily 
employ 3,600. So this story has two 
sides to it. 

I do come from the East, and I may 
say to my good friend the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. GRANGER], that I have 
not for 1 minute tried to thwart the 
progress of the West. I believe my mem- 
bership on this subcommittee has been 
such as to prove that I have tried to 
develop this great America of ours. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr, JENSEN. I certainly agree with 
what the gentleman has said. The gen- 
tleman has certainly been fair in every- 
thing he has done for the development 
of the West, and everything else that per- 
tains to this subcommittee. I want to 
say this: that the gentleman is a physi- 
cian by profession, and he has been a 
most valuable member of that commit- 
tee in looking after the health problems 
of the Indians; not only the Indians but 
the Eskimos in Alaska. He has done 
wonderful work. He was also chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing of our committee during the Eighti- 
eth Congress. He traveled over 12,000 
miles looking into the laboratories and 
mines and other problems, and he learned 
à great deal about them, and he has been 
very valuable because of that. 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I, as 
a colleague of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fenton], want the mem- 
bership to know how much we appre- 
ciate his work, and what he has done on 
this great committee. It has been stated 
that he is a doctor by profession. He 
comes from one of the blighted areas of 
America, the anthracite-coal region. 
Ours is a great industrial State. The 
district in which I live is the fourth in- 
dustrial district in Pennsylvania, and the 
seventh in the world. We contribute 
nearly 12 percent to the national income. 
This man who stands before you mod- 
estly, quietly, yet efficiently, has done 
more, in our judgment, than any man 
we have ever had in this committee in 
recent years. Iam glad to pay this trib- 
ute to him. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I will have to yield to 
my friend from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I hope the distin- 
guished gentleman did not misinterpret 
any clumsy language I might have used. 
Certainly, it was my intention to pay the 
gentleman a very well-deserved compli- 
ment, and it was not criticism at all. 

Mr. FENTON. Not at all. I certainly 
appreciate the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, on April 6—3 weeks 
ago—I addressed the membership of the 
House in the general debate on this one- 
package bill. I outlined to you the rou- 
tine and the mechanics of this one-pack- 
age bill and the treatment afforded most 
of the members of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

But I will not take up too much time 
today in the debate on the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. I shall 
gladly yield the most of my time to others 
who would like to talk on it. However, 
I would like to make a few observations 
which I have gathered in listening to 
the debate for the past few weeks. 

You may recall that in my remarks 
on April 6, I dwelt at considerable length 
on the hospital situation in regards to 
our armed forces and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Well, after 3 weeks or 
more there is still indecision as far as 
the Army hospitals are concerned and 
a defiant refusal of the VA to take over 
the Army hospital at Valley Forge. In 
the meantime, our veterans are still 
“hanging on the limb” waiting their turn 
for hospital admission. 

One arm of our Government wants 
to get rid of hospitals. Another arm of 
our Government does not want to take 
them over and so the veteran is being 
kicked around. And let me say right 
here and now that this is not a political 
statement. It comes from one who, as 
a battalion surgeon of infantry in World 
War I, saw scores and scores killed in 
action and who treated hundreds on the 
field of battle. It sickens me to think 
that there are 2,785 veterans in Penn- 
sylvania alone on the waiting list for 
hospitalization out of a total of 22,993 
for the country as a whole. 

In Pennsylvania our veterans hos- 
pitals are filled to capacity—that is 4,900 
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out of 5,138 beds occupied continuously— 
including the beds allowed for VA pa- 
tients at Valley Forge which was dis- 
continued as of February 15, 1950—and 
almost 2,800 men relegated to a waiting 
list. The Lord pity them while two bu- 
reaus of this great Government argue 
and quibble. 

A little ray of hope, however, has just 
come to our attention. I bring it to you 
today so that you might know that the 
people of Pennsylvania are solidly be- 
hind the proposition that our veterans 
must be taken care of. Gov. James Duff 
has asked the Secretary of Defense to 
sell to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania the Valley Forge Hospital if the 
VA refuses to take it over. I am sure 
sufficient beds would be turned over to 
the VA in the event of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania securing the 
hospital. It would help out immensely 
until the new general medical hospitals 
at Altoona, Erie, and Wilkes-Barre are 
opened sometime this year, and the 
NP section of the hospital at Lebanon 
becomes available later this year. 

Yes; here is an opportunity for this 
administration to act and not do so 
much talking about helping our veterans 
who need hospitalization—whether they 
be World War I or World War II vet- 
erans or Spanish War veterans; whether 
they be service connected or nonservice 
connected—they are veterans who fought 
to preserve this country. 

Now this brings me to a portion of 
this chapter that has to do with this 
Government’s mishandling of medical 
matters. If the handling of the medi- 
cal service of the Indian Bureau and the 
present stupid work of the VA and our 
Defense Department is any criteria of 
the way socialized medicine or Govern- 
ment medicine would be to our people, 
then Heaven help us.” 

I listened with a great deal of inter- 
est to the debate for several days on the 
chapter of labor and social security, 
and I want to congratulate the members 
of that subcommittee for the presenta- 
tion of certain items in that chapter. 
But let me say to you that all the money 
in this world will not produce cures in 
heart conditions, arthritis, cancer, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, insanity, or any of the 
well-known killers over night or per- 
haps many years to come. The medical 
profession has not been standing still. 
They have, down through the years, 
been working night and day studying 
all those problems. Scientists all over 
the country and philanthropists have 
been continually at work. The United 
States Public Health Service has done a 
fine job. The people of this country 
have given voluntarily for many years, 

Certainly we are all in favor of the 
Government assisting financially in all 
those problems and it certainly helps 
and I hope quickens the day that cures 
for all those diseases will come. But I 
also hope and pray that those in gov- 
ernment, having charge of the programs, 
will never conclude that they have all 
the brains and get as arbitrary as some 
people in this country who think that 
they can solve all those problems—with 
money. That goes for Members of Con- 
gress and even the Social Security 
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Administration—yes, even the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
gravely concerned with the need for 
judging our Federal expenditures in re- 
lation to financial returns and to the 
industrial and economic life of our 
Nation. This administration is doing a 
real management job. The President’s 
budget this year represented a most 
businesslike weighing of costs and bene- 
fits, especially in the conservation field. 

The committee's report on the budget, 
however, in some instances has elimi- 
nated funds which are seriously needed 
for good Government management and 
maximum net return to the Treasury. 
I refer specifically to the amounts for 
the Bureau of Land Management in the 
Department of the Interior. 

A total of $6,756,800 was allowed for 
this agency—that amount represents a 
reduction of $1,893,200 below the esti- 
mate in the President’s budget. At this 
time I will not attempt to analyze each 
item, but I do want to call your atten- 
tion to certain aspects of this agency’s 
program which warrent additional funds, 
namely, its cadastral surveying program, 
and second, the range management and 
improvement program on the public do- 
main. 

In review I want to mention that the 
Bureau of Land Management exercises 
jurisdiction over the largest area of Fed- 
eral land of any agency—1i80,000,000 
acres in the continental United States 
and 290,000,000 acres in Alaska. In ad- 
dition, it is responsible for the leasing 
of minerals on most Federally owned 
lands, totalling 700,000,000 acres, and on 
about 50,000,000 acres of privately owned 
lands in which the United States Gov- 
ernment has mineral rights. 

Careful management of these lands 
has resulted in increased revenues to 
the Government and the public-land 
States, of which Utah is but one. No 
Federal agency or business firm can con- 
tinue to carry an increasing work load 
as this agency is doing without sufficient 
funds to employ adequate personnel. 
The Bureau of Land Management has 
made a record for itself in speeding up 
the processing of applications for pub- 
lic-land use, but there is still a backlog 
of veterans’ applications to be processed. 
Applications for land use have more 
than doubled in the last 3 years, during 
which time personnel has decreased. 
This agency needs funds to increase its 
personnel to handle this greater volume 
of business. In my own State of Utah, 
the land office is swamped with oil, gas, 
and homestead applications. Delay in 
processing these gas and oil applications 
impedes development of much needed oil 
supplies and consequently affects em- 
ployment opportunities in private enter- 
prises all over the country. Further- 
more, the Government loses money with 
every month’s delay in awarding these 
leases. 

I want to make special mention of 
the need for Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment funds to make cadastral surveys, 
and I want to point out that the Budget 
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approved $1,024,410 whereas the com- 
mittee allowed only $743,000. This cut 
is of major concern to me because many 
Western States, such as my own, are 
losing revenue every day these surveys 
are delayed. Until the land is surveyed, 
the State cannot receive title and can- 
not obtain full revenue from its school 
lands. 

I also want to call your attention to 
the range-reseedings and range-man- 
agement projects. It will be impossible 
for the Bureau of Land Management to 
practice range conservation as it should 
be practiced with the sums allotted in 
the committee report. There are not 
sufficient range men in the area to pro- 
tect the grazing resources from misuse 
and deterioration. One-half of the pub- 
lic-domain lands are in a serious to criti- 
cal state of erosion. This land cancer we 
call erosion spreads from Government 
lands to private lands. We have talked 
much and thought much of conserva- 
tion; but when we are denying funds for 
range-conservation programs, we are 
neglecting to take remedial measures to 
protect our natural land and water re- 
sources. 

The grazing capacity of the range has 
been increased many times in areas 
where conservation programs have been 
followed. Besides adding to the forage 
supply, and consequently to the revenues 
collected, the heavier plant cover cuts 
down the movement of water over the 
ground surface and reduces erosion. 
The Bureau’s reseeding work on the 
range in my State has been successful 
to the degree that the State has joined 
hands with the Federal Government un- 
der cooperative agreements, using avail- 
able State and Federal funds in a com- 
bined program. In many areas, private 
funds have been contributed in substan- 
tial amounts so that more acres can be 
planted. 

In conclusion, I just want to say that 
the Bureau of Land Management’s con- 
servation program is one which is needed 
to develop oil and gas leasing by private 
enterprise, to carry out important survey 
programs which are essential to State 
rights, to protect the natural resources, 
and to increase the grazing capacity on 
public domain lands. I am hoping that 
we may consider these items carefully 
and recommend that when final action 
is taken the appropriations be raised 
above their present level. 

Mr. JENSEN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr, D'EWART]. s 

(Mr. D’Ewart asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include certain quotations 
from hearings before the Public Lands 
Committee.) 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the committee for this opportu- 
nity to address a few remarks to this 
committee concerning this bill. During 
my service in Congress I have been on 
the Public Lands Committee. I am, 
therefore, intensely interested in every 
phase of this legislation, and I hope 
when the bill is read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule to address my re- 
marks to several points. This afternoon 
I wish to speak very briefly on one mat- 
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ter of national policy, that of dealing 
with concessions in the national parks. 

Since the end of the war the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has time and 
again brought up the matter of the lack 
of legislative policy in regard to conces- 
sions in national parks. They have re- 
quested, I believe first in 1947 that the 
Committee on Public Lands write a pol- 
icy regarding concessions. Also, the In- 
terior Department has time and again 
indicated the need for more legislation 
in regard to this matter. Law is almost 
nonexistent as regards policy for park 
concessions; present legislation simply 
gives the Department of the Interior the 
right to regulate and maintain the 
parks; it does not go much beyond that, 
Our committee has, over the last 5 years, 
held extensive hearings on park conces- 
sions. We have held them here in Wash- 
ington. We have had Mr. Davidson, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Drury, Director of the National Park 
Service, and at hearings out in the na- 
tional parks we have had concessionaires 
and people who visit the parks, appear 
before us. 

I may say at this point that there is a 
wide difference of opinion among not 
only those who visit the parks but those 
in the Department of the Interior as to 
the proper policy that should be fol- 
lowed in connection with park conces- 
sions. I think Mr. Davidson perhaps 
represents one point of view. He be- 
lieves all concession facilities, and I 
think I am indicating his thought cor- 
rectly, the hotels, the bath houses, and 
the lunch counters, and so forth, should 
be owned by the Federal Government. 
On the other hand, there are many in 
the Department of the Interior and 
many in the Park Service and on the 
Public Lands Committee who do not go 
along with that policy. 

We believe that those facilities should 
be built and operated by private enter- 
prise, wherever possible. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman knows 
that these concessionaires or many of 
them have spent millions upon millions 
of dollars to build hotels, cabins, recrea- 
tional facilities and so forth for the vis- 
itors. They only have about 4 months 
of the year in which to collect any 
revenue. 

Mr. DEWART. That is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. Generally speaking, 
the concessionaires have done a most 
wonderful job in taking care of the peo- 
ple who visit these parks at a rate that 
most people can pay. 

Mr. DEWART. That is correct. Our 
committee recognizes that. Last year, 
1949, some 31,864,180 people visited the 
national parks and monuments of this 
country. There are at the present time 
facilities to accommodate only half that 
number of people or about 15,000,000. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I am 
interested in the subject the gentleman 
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is discussing about the concessionaires 
in our national parks. I am interested 
in it from this viewpoint and I want the 
gentleman’s opinion on it: In some of 
our national parks, particularly where 
there are mountains, and rather high 
mountains, there are concessions on top 
of the mountain for shelter and food. 

People sometimes climb the mountain, 

tage the night and come back the next 
ay. 

The question is this: I have thought 
for some time we should require of a 
concessionaire on the top of a mountain 
that he provide, or that we provide on 
behalf of the Government, some sort of 
shelter facilities where a fire could be 
built for persons who may get wet and 
cold climbing the mountain and who 
reach the top without any place to go 
unless they go into some of the facilities 
of the concessionaire. Most of the time 
these are filled. I have one or two ex- 
periences along the line of where a large 
group of people became very cold in a 

rain going up the mountain, 
then were unable to find facilities on top 
to warm themselves and dry their clothes 
because all of the concessionaire’s facili- 
ties. were filled. 

Mr. D'EWART. I think our commit- 
tee recognizes in its study that we must 
have three classes of facilities in our 
national parks; one for the deluxe trade 
who are willing and able to pay a large 
price for accommodations; second, for 
the ordinary person of medium income, 
and, third, for those who walk in or go 
in by bicycle or in an old car, who are 
not able to pay more than a minimum 
but certainly have a right to visit these 
parks. We recognize those three groups 
and we recognize that facilities for the 
last group must be provided. 

Our investigation has shown that the 
concessionaires are willing and able at 
this time to spend some $29,000,000 or 
more, if it is necessary, to provide large 
additional facilities which are needed in 
the national parks to accommodate the 
thirty-odd million people who will visit 
them this year. In studying the question 
we have found there are only two courses 
to follow: Either the Federal Govern- 
ment must write a policy of building all 
of these facilities, deluxe and all the 
others, or we must write a policy that 
will encourage private enterprise to pro- 
vide the facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
point to include in the Recorp a number 
of references, taken from our commit- 
tee files showing the need of legislation 
that would establish a national park 
concession policy: 

REFERENCES BY DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR TO 
LEGISLATIVE DETERMINATION OF NATIONAL 
PARK CONCESSION PoLicy 
I have already explained these policies to 

the House Public Lands Committee, as you 

know. I explained to the House Public Lands 

Committee that the Department recognizes 

that franchise and entrance fees are basically 

matters of congressional policy. I explained 
further that the Department, of course, will 
be guided by any decisions of the Congress 
affecting the administration of the parks but 
that, in the meantime, the Department feels 
obliged to pursue the policies described in 
order to fulfill its obligation under existing 
law to provide the public with needed facili- 
ties, (Letter of November 1, 1948, from 
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Assistant Secretary Davidson to Secretary 
Krug.) 

Some of the recommendations (of the Con- 
cession's Advisory Group) are adopted herein 
as the policy of the Department; others, 
however, involve considerations on which it 
is believed that guidance from Congress 
caould first be sought. (Concessions Policies 
of the National Park System, November 1, 
1948, Approved by J. A. Krug. Secretary of 
the Interior, pp. 1-2.) 

We feel that it is necessary for the Congress 
to pass on matters of that kind (franchise 
fees and entrance fees) because there is ob- 
viously a difference in what this advisory 
committee has recommended and what the 
Appropriations Committee seems to want. 

Now that is an impossible situation for a 
department, trying to carry out the laws of 
Congress, to be in. It was for that reason 
that we wanted to present it and have a full 
discussion of the matters of this kind with 
the committee. It was those general princi- 
ples we did want to discuss, and we want to 
discuss them with this committee, which is 
our legi_lative committee, before we conclude 
these long-term contracts, 

However, I would assume that since the 
law now charges us with the responsibility 
of negotiating and executing contracts, and 
we will set forth the policy we think should 
be incorporated in those contracts—that it 
is then our duty to go on and execute con- 
tracts after having presented these matters 
to this committee of the Congress. 

Of course, if there are some laws which you 
start through, we will see if matters cannot 
be delayed. (Assistant Secretary Davidson 
testifying before House Public Lands Sub- 
committee, Hearings on H. R. 2312, May 21 
to June 16, 1948, p. 126.) 

In connection with Mr. Barrett's state- 
ment, I would like to make it clear that we 
do intend and want to submit the general 
principles to this committee. (Ibid. p. 128.) 

The majority of the recommendations in 
the advisory group’s report are adopted as 
the policy of this Department, as indicated 
in this policy statement. Others, however, 
inyolve considerations on which it is believed 
that guidance from the Congress is necessary. 
(Ibid., pp. 130-131.) 

Whether the viewpoint that visitors to the 
parks should be required to pay something 
more toward the cost of their administration 
and protection than those persons who do 
not visit the parks, or whether the view- 
point expressed by the concessions advisory 
group should be adopted, is essentially for 
the Congress to determine. (Ibid. p. 131.) 

Through the waiver of franchise fees, funds 
should be made available, if necessary, for 
improvements, rehabilitation, and additions, 
and for the amortization of new facilities. 
This is one of the problems which we feel 
that the Congress should give us some ad- 
vice on. (Ibid., p. 136.) 

Note.—It is clear from his subsequent 
testimony that the only “advice” that Assist- 
ant Secretary Davidson would heed would 
consist of a change in the law. This is 
evidenced by the following colloquy on the 
resolution passed by the subcommittee di- 
recting the Secretary not to disturb existing 
concessioners’ operations under extensions 
of expired contracts pending further study 
by the subcommittee and recommendations 
by it of policy-fixing legislation. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to ask the Sec- 
retary a question here. It is the intent of 
the Secretary to follow the spirit of the reso- 
lution which we have just passed, not to dis- 
turb the contracts for 1949, or will you disre- 
gard the desires of the committee? 

Mr. Davipson. I think I made my position 
clear in my original statement. 

“Mr. Minter. You can answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
without any trouble. 

“Mr. Davipson. I specified in my original 
statement that the Congress has enacted cer- 
tain laws directing us to provide facilities 
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in the national parks for the accommodation 
of the people. If the Congress passes laws 
changing that, or saying that we should not 
do that, we will, or course, respect the laws 
of Congress. 

Mr. MILLER. Then unless we pass this 
through both Houses you have no intent of 
respecting the wishes of this body? 

“Mr. Dayipson. I am afraid if we in any 
way Mego sci the laws of the Congress 

Mr. MILLER. You have answered it.” 
(Ibid., pp. 232-233.) 

“The CHAIRMAN. Are you making any rec- 
ommendations for legislation, Mr. Drury? 

“Mr. Drury. Yes; we have quite a list of 
matters, Senator, upon which we expect to 
make recommendations, some of them relat- 
ing to management of the national park 
areas. There will be, undoubtedly, as a 
result of this report and policy statement, 
a proposal on this matter of the ultimate 
public ownership of concessions facilities. 
That undoubtedly will be embodied in legis- 
lation.” (Director Newton B. Drury, Na- 
tional Park Service, testifying before Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
January 31 to February 7, 1949, pp. 281-289.) 

Davidson, August 4, 1949: 

Page 530: “This is a matter that the com- 
mittee should properly consider.” 

Page 535: “Problem of financing these fa- 
cilities is one which must be met by Con- 
gress.” 

(e) (Unprofitable operations should be 
abandoned): “It is up to the committee to 
decide whether this suggestion should be 
adopted.” 

Page 563 (financing): “I have pointed out 
that I think this committee should consider 
whether our policy is too liberal.” 

Page 574 (What is proposed by Depart- 
ment?): “That is the question we are pre- 
senting to you as the Congress, to tell us 
what you think should be done.” 

Page 575: “We hope that this committee 
will prepare and produce such legislation 
that it feels is desirable to provide the nec- 
essary facilities to take care of the traveling 
public in the parks.” 

Bottom of page: “If the committee comes 
to the conclusion that private capital cannot 
be raised to provide these facilities then we 
may be able to present such recommenda- 
tions as the committee would ask us to on 
that subject.” 

Page 620 (on offering value to old and new 
concessioners): “Whether it is right or 
wrong I think is a matter for the committee 
certainly to decide and to tell us what they 
want us to do in the future.” 

Page 630 (appreciate hearing) : 
see where we are heading, etc.” 

Page 653: Mrs. Bosone: “Mr. Davidson, has 
said ‘whatever the committee wants is agree- 
able to him.“ 

Davidson: Thank you.” 

Chairman: “Yes, if the Congress will fix a 
policy, then the Secretary will follow that 
policy.” 

Davidson, August 11 (renewal of con- 
tracts): “That is a particular kind of policy 
on which I want a determination, on which 
we want a determination from this commit- 
tee and the Congress as to how we should 
handle that everywhere.” 


In making this study, I think the mem- 
bers of the Public Lands Committee, and 
a good many people in the Department 
of the Interior, are agreed, that six 
principles must be recognized if we are 
to have the necessary funds provided by 
private enterprise to give necessary park 
facilities for the accommodation of the 
public: 

First. A certain security of investment. 
A person will not invest money without 
some assurance of return of capital. 

Second. An opportunity to realize a 
fair and reasonable profit. 


“So we can 
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Third. In fixing rates and charges, 
they shall be judged by comparison with 
similar enterprises outside the park, 
giving thought to the length of the season 
and other limitations. 

Fourth. Franchise fees should be based 
on probable value to the private investor 
of the privilege that is granted in oper- 
ating the facility. 

Fifth. A right to renewal when the 
service has been satisfactory to the pub- 
lic and to the Federal Government. 
When that service has been satisfactory 
to the Government and to the conces- 
sionaire, certainly there should be right 
of renewal. 

Sixth. A recognition of possessor in- 
terest, that is, a right to operate that 
facility as long as they have a balance 
of equity in the investment in which they 
have placed their money. 

So, our committee has made this study. 
They are directing their staff to draft 
a bill in cooperation with the National 
Park Service that will encourage pri- 
vate enterprise to provide these facili- 
ties that are needed in the national 
parks to accommodate these millions of 
people who have a right to expect that 
they will find a place to eat, a place to 
sleep, and shelter such as is necessary 
within our national parks, 

It is not all national parks and monu- 
ments that need these facilities within 
their borders. Wherever it is possible 
these facilities should be provided out- 
side of the national parks, but many of 
them are so large, so extensive in their 
areas, that hotels and camping grounds 
and other facilities must be maintained 
inside the parks for visitors. 

As I have said, we must reach a deci- 
sion. Will the Federal Government take 
over and nationalize these concessions, 
or will we encourage private enterprise 
to go in and do this job? I think that 
the Congress, and I believe our com- 
mittee, and I believe most of those within 
the Park Service, would like to see pri- 
vate enterprise do this job under ade- 
quate regulations; accommodations that 
are necessary for health, pleasure, and 
recreation when they visit the area. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to include 
at this point in the Recor» the statement 
of Don Hummell, president and general 
manager, Lassen National Park Co., as 
showing the difficulties under which park 
concessioners labor at this time in trying 
to negotiate a contract with the National 
Park Service, a satisfactory contract 
which will encourage private enterprise 
to build the facilities necessary for the 
accommodation of park visitors. I can 
assure you this is not an isolated example, 
[Hearings before the Subcommittee on Public 

Lands of the Committee on Public Lands, 

House of Representatives, on June 12, 1948] 
STATEMENT OF DON HUMMELL, PRESIDENT AND 

GENERAL MANAGER, LASSEN NATIONAL PARK 

Co. 


Mr. HUMMELL. I am Don Hummell, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lassen Na- 
tional Park Co., a concessionaire in Lassen 
Volcanic National Park. My statement to- 
day will attempt to show the position that 
some of the concessionaires find themselves 
in as a result of the change of policy. I will 
make this as succinct and brief as I can. 

In 1933 the United States Government 
through the National Park Service gave our 
company a temporary permit to build facili- 
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ties in Lassen Volcanic National Park for the 
accommodation of visitors. That was a very 
small operation, as most of the visitors to the 
park were fishermen or campers. The road 
has just recently been completed and there 
was no real index as to what the travel in 
the park would be. After operating for ap- 
proximately 2 years and having one remain- 
ing year to go, and as the travel exceeded 
expectations there was additional invest- 
ment required in the park. 

I proceeded to Washington and contacted 
the Branch of Concessions of the National 
Park Service, a Mr. Charles Gable, since de- 
ceased. When I was shown the contract that 
I was to sign, and being just fresh out of 
law school, I was considerably apprehensive 
because it seemed to be all on one side. I 
called attention to the fact of the number of 
instances where the Secretary’s decision was 
final and the Secretary had complete discre- 
tion. At that time I was told by Mr. Gable 
that that was the language that had been 
used for some 30 or 40 years and that noth- 
ing that I could do or say, or nothing that 
he could recommend, would change that 
language, and in his words I had to rely on 
the good faith of the United States Govern- 
ment. He said that all the other contracts 
had similar language, and that they had op- 
erated under those contracts for some 30 
years, and the policy of the Government was 
that if you performed satisfactory service 
your contract would be renewed. 

On the basis of those assurances, I signed 
the contract for 10 years. That was to ex- 
pire in May of 1946. 

Pursuant to the contract that I signed in 
1935, we put in additional facilities and re- 
invested all of our earnings, as there has 
never been a stock dividend to the stock- 
holders in our company since the day it was 
organized. Every cent of earnings plus 
everything that we could borrow went into 
the construction of facilities in the park. 
The members of the company were on the 
pay roll only for short periods of 3 months 
and then sought other jobs during the win- 
ter so as not to burden the company with 
too much overhead. Our services, I believe, 
were satisfactory to the parks. We have 
never had any indication to the contrary. 

Then the war came along and as the mem- 
bers of the company were of military age we 
found ourselves in a difficult position of not 
being able to comply with our contract in 
that we had no management, so with the 
good offices of the National Park Service we 
talked with the National Parks Concessions, 
Inc. 

Mr. Barrett. Were you in the service? 

Mr. HuMMELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrett. For how long? 

Mr. HumMMELL. Four years. 

Mr, Barrett. What branch cf the service 
were you in and where did you serve? 

Mr. HUMMELL. Army Air Forces. I served 
in north Africa, India, China, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

Mr. Barretr. Were your partners also in 
the service? 

Mr. Hummett. My partner was deferred for 
his work in the State Department, but he 
was of military age. We made a contract 
with National Parks Concessions, Inc., to get 
us out of our dilemma that we were in, in 
that we were not able to provide manage- 
ment for our firm. This contract was made, 
according to my understanding, not with the 
idea that any profit would result, because we 
did not expect profit, but to aid us in that we 
were engaged in the more important duties 
connected with the war. There was the fur- 
ther necessity of attempting to provide pub- 
lic service during the war years in Lassen 
Volcanic National Park. 

I was quite disturbed the following year 
to hear that the company would not con- 
tinue its operation and was exercising its 
right to get out of the contract at the end 
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of that year. However, they were curtailing 
their activities in one of the other parks 
and allowed us to hire directly the manager 
which they had furnished under the con- 
tract, and we continued his services on a 
salary basis without real or apparent direc- 
tion from us. 

At the end of 1944 this company called 
their manager back to their service and we 
were left without a manager. I received that 
word when I was in China, and immediately 
asked the Army for relief. I was granted a 
30-day leave to return to the United States, 
and did return. 

Upon my arrival in the United States I 
contacted a man who was a school teacher 
and the principal of a school in Piedmont, 
Calif., and who had worked one season with 
the National Park Concessions, Inc. I had 
a short discussion with him and gave him the 
authority to write checks on our bank ac- 
count, and gave him the keys to the place 
and sent him up, and I returned to China. 

In 1946, toward the end of January, I re- 
turned from overseas and was released from 
the Army. As our contract was expiring in 
May of that year I immediately proceeded 
to Washington, D. C., to negotiate a new 
contract. I was met with a very friendly 
attitude in the National Park Service and 
sat down with the members of that organi- 
zation and negotiated a contract. We wrote 
it, I signed it, and we sent it in for approval, 
which in the past had always been a mere 
formality. All the problems had been worked 
out with the National Park Service. I re- 
turned then to the park to get things ready 
as the facilities had been seriously depleted 
during the war. There was no maintenance 
and there was a totally inadequate staff, 
Much of our equipment had been taken dur- 
ing the war years when people could not buy 
blankets and could not buy sheets and could 
not buy pots and pans, and most of those 
things had disappeared with our previous 
guests. 

It was about 2 months later that I received 
a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior which was directed to Mr. Drury, the 
Director of the National Park Service. This 
letter said in substance that regardless of 
the obstacles that appeared insurmountable, 
every effort had to be made to extend facili- 
ties in the national parks to take care of the 
increased travel which was expected through 
the cessation of rationing. On the basis of 
that information, and on the fact that I had 
negotiated a contract with the National Park 
Service and we seemed to be in complete 
accord, I went to the bank and advised them 
of the position that I was in and that we 
needed additional capital. They looked at 
my operating statement and asked me what 
the terms of the new contract were, and I 
told them they were in substance what we 
had always operated under, and I borrowed 
additional sums. 

Then through the War Assets Administra- 
tion, and by the fact that I was a veteran, I 
was able to get adequate equipment which I 
otherwise would not have had an opportunity 
to purchase. I spent altogether that year 
about 8 months visiting one War Assets camp 
after another, buying houses and tearing 
them down to get the lumber to build addi- 
tional tent platforms and using every facility 
which I had available through my veterans 
preference to get equipment to continue the 
operation. Those operations were established 
and as far as I knew everything was satis- 
factory until the Chapman memorandum 
came out in June. 

Then I was informed that it was the policy 
of the Secretary of the Interior to hold up 
all contracts until such time as these basic 
policies were worked out. I now find myself 
in the position of having incurred obliga- 
tions, made representations to the bank, used 
all my veteran's preference, after having in 
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good faith sat down with the National Park 
Service, and they certainly were in good faith, 
and had been the agency that we had always 
dealt with. 

Now, I am told that my company's assets 
are supposed to be broadcast to the public 
to see if somebody else would rather come 
in and operate them. I am in a position 
where I cannot even meet that competition 
on equal terms, for although we have in- 
vested some $137,000 in the park I have a 
book value of around $45,000. I am entitled 
to earn 6 percent on my net worth, or $2,700, 
and any man who comes in there is going 
to have to take it over on an appraised value, 
and he will be able to earn 6 percent on 
whatever the appraised value of the assets is. 

Those assets, in my opinion, will not be 
appraised under $200,000 because of the in- 
creased cost of construction. 

That, in brief, is the situation I now find 
myself in, along with the other members of 
my company. 

Mr. Barrett. The situation then resolves 
itself down to a point, Mr. Hummell, that 
after 4 years’ service in the Army you find 
yourself confronted with the proposition 
whereby the Government that you served 
during the war years is willing to say to some 
third person, “We will allow you 6 percent 
on approximately $200,000,” or somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $12,000 a year, whereas 
they say to you, “Mr. Hummell, you have to 
be satisfied with an income of $2,700.” Is 
that about it? 

Mr. HuMMELL. In substance, that is the 
position 1 find myself in; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrett. It is kind of tough. 

Mr. HUMMELL. It is not pleasant. 

Mr. BARRETT. It does not seem fair, equi- 
table, right, or in the interest of justice, or 
in the best interests of the Government. 

Mr. D'Ewart, do you have any questions? 

Mr. DEwanr. No contract has been offered 
to you at the present time? 

Mr. HumMMELL. No, sir; it has not. 

Mr. DEwanr. Short nor long? 

Mr. HuMMELL. Well, I am operating under 
an extension which expires the 31st day of 
December of this year. 

Mr. D’Ewart. And you have invested 
$137,000? 

Mr. HuMMELL. With my associates; yes, sir. 

Mr. D'Ewanr. How much have you had to 
borrow? 

Mr. HUMMELL. Well, we have borrowed 
practically from the day we started at one 
phase or another. We put in an original in- 
vestment and then borrowed and reinvested 
all our depreciation and earnings. I owe in 
excess of $53,000 now. 

Mr. D'Ewart. If you sign the proposed 
contract you would be allowed 6 percent on 
$137,000; is that right? 

Mr. HUMMELL. No, sir; I would be allowed 6 
percent on my net worth, which is $45,000. 
Y 1 D’Ewart. On $137,000, minus deprecia- 

on 

Mr. HuMMELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D'Ewart. You would be allowed no in- 
come on what you borrowed? 

Mr. HUMMELL. None other than what in- 
bedi I pay, which is an expense of opera- 

on. 

Mr. DEwanr. That is an expense of opera- 
tion, but you are not allowed to earn any- 
thing on the money you borrow? 

Mr. HuMMELL. No, sir. 

Mr. DEwanr. Why do you borrow if you 
cannot earn any money on which you bor- 
row? 

Mr. HumMMELL. I am sure I could not an- 
swer that, Congressman. I cannot see any 
rhyme nor reason, if the plant is there and 
serves the public, why you should not be 
able to earn money. I thought that was 
the basic philosophy of building a company, 
was that you attempted to build up your 
business, and you borrowed money when 
you did not have sufficient capital of your 
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own, but you expected to earn on that bor- 
rowing or otherwise you would have no way 
of ever paying the principal back. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I do not see any encourage- 
ment to anybody to enlarge their facilities 
by borrowing when you cannot earn on that 
borrowed money. It certainly is a way to 
discourage enlarging these facilities. 

Mr. HUMMELL. I am also in a very awkward 
position with my bank. I made statements 
to the bank, on the assurance of having dealt 
with the National Park Service and having 
always had a very friendly relationship with 
the National Park Service, and they hav- 
ing lived up to their statements. All of a 
sudden I find myself in the position of go- 
ing back to the bank, particularly if the Gov- 
ernment now releases in fact a request for 
bids. I am going to have some tall ex- 
plaining to do to the banker. There is one 
thing sure—I will never get another loan. 

Mr. D'Ewart. I believe that is true of 
others who have tried to open up conces- 
sions, unless they are a Government-owned 
corporation. 

Mr. HUMMELL. Mine is in no different posi- 
tion than any of the others. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is only half of it. You 
are not going to get another loan, and if this 
thing goes through you are not even goin 
_to pay off the loan you do have. : 

Mr. HuMMELL. That is right, sir; I am not 
in a position to pay it off if this goes through. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Out of the 6 percent that 
you are going to get, what do you have to 
pay? 

Mr. HUMMELL. Well, I have to set up any 
reserve for depreciation, any reinvestment 
in the park, any return to stockholders, any 
interest on obligations. All of that must 
come out of the 6 percent or the $2,700 a 
year. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Just where is the money 
coming from to repay this loan? 

Mr. HuMMELL. I think your guess is as good 
as mine on that. I do not see where it can 
come from. Under this theory, I do not see 
where it would come from. 

Mr. D’'Ewarr. And if you should sign one 
of these proposed contracts where would 
the money come from to pay the loan? 

Mr. HUMMELL. It would be impossible to 
repay it, and I might say here that I do not 
see where I could in good conscience sign 
one cf these contracts because I can work 
the next 20 years and come out with less 
than what I have now. 

Mr. D'Ewart. In other words, you are not 
only not going to be able to pay this old 
loan, but you will be precluded from ever 
borrowing again and paying off any new 
loans? 

Mr. HuMMELL. That is correct. 

Mr. D'Ewart. Even if you did sign the new 
contract. 

Mr. HUMMELL. That is correct. 

Mr. DEwanr. How does that encourage you 
to enlarge your facilities? 

Mr. HUMMELL. It is not very encouraging. 

Mr. D'Ewart. That is true c. all who at- 
tempt to take on a concession in a park. 
You are not giving us an individual example. 
You are giving us an illustration of the 
thing that has developed and faces the or- 
ganization in all the parks. 

Mr. HUMMELL. In view of the statement 
of policy that we have been given in the 
proposed contract, I think we would all be 
in exactly the same position. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, as a 
new Member of the House, and a member 
of the Committee on Public Lands, I 
should like to pay my respects to the gen- 
tleman from Montana who just preceded 
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me. Mr. D’Ewart is an untiring worker. 
I do not know of any member of our 
committee who more regularly attends 
committee meetings than does the gen- 
tleman from Montana. He and I quite 
often disagree. However, I want to say 
to him that he is a real statesman, a hard 
worker, and an excellent gentleman. He 
is considerate. He has a thorough analy- 


sis of every problem that comes before 


our committee. It is my hope that at 
some time I can be at least partly as good 
a legislator as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that though an appropriation 
of $17,758,000 is recommended for the 
conservation and development of mineral 
resources, little work is being done to de- 
velop the vast peat resources of the 
United States. 

In items for the Bureau of Mines an 
increase of $90,000 is provided for lignite 
research and an increase of $80,000 is 
recommended for the anthracite research 
laboratory. An increase of $200,000 is 
recommended for research and demon- 
stration work in synthetic liquid fuels. 

I think that every effort should be made 
to develop all of our natural resources. 
It is therefore necessary to undertake 
research in the effective utilization of 
peat. Legislation to authorize this work 
is now pending before the Committee on 
Public Lands where hearings have be- 
gun. I hope my bill is favorably reported 
to the House and that the United States 
will begin to seriously investigate the po- 
tential value of our 15,000,000,000 tons of 
peat, about half of which is found in 
Minnesota, 

I would also like to point out that im- 
ports of peat continued to rise in 1949, 
totaling 94,747 short tons, an increase of 
about 21 percent over the 1939 prewar 
figures. These imports of peat for last 
year were valued at $3,184,409. At the 
same time the already limited American 
production decreased slightly. 

From this we can see that further re- 
search and demonstration is imperative 
if we are to reap the benefits of this great 
untapped resource. I hope that next year 
will find an appropriation for this work, 
just as we are now considering funds for 
lignite, anthracite, and liquid fuel re- 
search. These resources are enough 
alike so that research could be done at 
the same time, thus saving taxpayers 
money. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morris}. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to comment on the work of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the funds recom- 
mended in the bill now before us for 
carrying out the Bureau’s functions. 
Those of you who do not represent areas 
embracing Indian reservations, or hav- 
ing a large Indian population, may not 
be familiar with those Federal activities 
administered through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. As compared with other 
bureaus of the Federal Government, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs may be de- 
scribed as a government within a gov- 
ernment because of its extensive and 
varied activities. Through these activi- 
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ties the Indian is afforded similar serv- 
ices provided his non-Indian neighbor 
through the many activities of other 
Federal agencies, either by direct assist- 
ance or through State and local govern- 
ments. 

Because of historical relations existing 
between the United States and the vari- 
ous Indian tribes, the Federal Govern- 
ment, as trustee, administers the affairs 
of Indians by numerous treaties and laws 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
As a result of this trusteeship, large seg- 
ments of our Indian population would be 
denied benefits accorded non-Indian 
citizens were it not for the functions of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The bill now »efore us recommends 
appropriations totaling $76,293,000 for 
the work of this Bureau. This repre- 
sents a reduction of $9,703,375 below the 
budget estimates of which approximately 
$2,500,000 pertains to health, education, 
and welfare services, $1,509,000 to the 
development and management of re- 
sources, $4,600,000 to capital improve- 
ments, including the construction of 
schools, hospitals, road, and irrigation 
systems, and $1,000,000 for administer- 
ing these programs, 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions is to be commended for its action 
in approving substantial amounts for 
health, education, and welfare services. 
Except for the elimination of funds to be 
used in the State of California, which I 
am informed would result in the dis- 
charge of Indians with active tubercu- 
losis from hospitals, close Sherman Insti- 
tute, a nonreservation boarding school 
enrolling overage non-English-speaking 
Navajo and Papago Indians and deny 
Federal assistance to local school districts 
in the education of Indian children who 
live on nontaxable Indian-owned land, 
the House committee recommended the 
full amount of the budget estimate for 
health and education activities. While 
recognizing the need for these services, 
other than in the State of California, the 
committee at the same time eliminated 
funds from the estimates for the opera- 
tion of vessels which serve hospitals and 
schools in Alaska by transporting sup- 
plies and materials to isolated stations 
in the Territory of Alaska, where com- 
mercial shipping is either not available 
or is too expensive. 

Also eliminated from this bill are funds 
for an apprentice-training program pro- 
posed for the Navajo and Hopi Indians 
in conjunction with the Navajo-Hopi 
rehabilitation program authorized by re- 
cent law. This phase of the rehabilita- 
tion program is to acquaint untrained 
Indians with certain fundamentals in the 
trades and crafts before and while they 
are engaged on work projects. This type 
of education and training appears to me 
to be an essential factor in the success of 
the off-reservation resettlement program 
to reestablish Navajo and Hopi Indians 
permanently and satisfactorily at off- 
reservation locations where permanent 
employment opportunities exist. The 
Congress last year provided funds for 
placing Indians in off-reservation jobs 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
Tightly recognized the need for appren- 


1950 
tice training to insure the success of this 
am 


program. 

It is not difficult to visualize the situa- 
tions that exist on Indian reservations 
where no law enforcement program is 
carried on or where enforcement is at- 
tempted with insufficient law enforce- 
ment officers. Reports from several 
sources indicate that the budget esti- 
mate for this purpose would not provide 
adequate protection against disorder and 
crime on Indian reservations. I am in- 
formed that the Bureau has been re- 
quested by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to submit revised estimates 
for this work. 

Although the items in the field of com- 
munity services which I have discussed 
are of utmost importance to isolated 
segments of our Indian population, the 
development and management of re- 
sources in these areas are equally im- 
portant to the economy and well-being 
of the individual and the Nation. 
Groups populating these areas are pri- 
marily dependent upon forest and range 
lands, irrigation and road systems, agri- 
cultural and industrial enterprises, and 
soil and moisture conservation practices 
for a livelihood. The development and 
utilization of these resource facilities 
cannot be ignored if a stable economy is 
to prevail among the people in these 
areas. 

In addition to the reduction of 
$4,680,400 for the construction of build- 
ings and utilities, road and irrigation 
system, the House committee denied 
contract authority for construction 
work in the amount of $6,500,000, of 
which $5,275,000 was for construction 
work proposed in connection with the 
Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program and 
$1,000,000 for the construction of a hos- 
pital authorized by Public Law 438, 
Eighty-first Congress. Restoration of 
the contract authority should be made 
it seems to me in order that construction 
can go forward on the hospital author- 
ized by Public Law 438 and to avoid the 
elimination of projects proposed in the 
rehabilitation program which would dis- 
rupt and delay this program twice. ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

I am informed that the position of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is, and I quote: 


1. Another serious reduction in the 
budget estimates is the reduction of 
$1,035,000 for general administrative ex- 
penses, Increasing program activities, re- 
sulting in increased administrative require- 
ments from the headquarters office level to 
the smallest field office, have overloaded the 
administrative staff to such an extent that 
the effectiveness of the Bureau’s program 
activities is endangered. Of the $15,181,564 
increase provided in this bill for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, only $109,831 is for ad- 
ministrative management purposes. This 
will throw the Bureau’s functions so far 
out of balance as to make it virtually im- 
possible to control and administer activities 
efficiently and economically. Operating 
under such adverse conditions the Bureau 
could not be expected to meet present 
budgetary, accounting, and other adminis- 
trative requirements much less give atten- 
tion to the modernization and improvement 
of work methods and procedures. 

2. As compared with 1950 appropriations, 
adjusted to include the proposed supple“ 
mental appropriations to meet pay increases 
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authorized by Public Law 429, and the sup- 
plemental appropriation for welfare of In- 
dians contained in the recent Urgent De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, the House com- 
mittee allowance provided increases totaling 
$15,181,564. It may appear that this sub- 
stantial increase would provide adequately 
for the Bureau's regular activities. How- 
ever after providing $11,353,470 of this in- 
crease for the long-range program for the 
rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi In- 
dlans, and $1,737,500 for the liquidation of 
prior year contract authorizations, a com- 
paratively small increase of $2,090,594 is 
available for allocation to the many regular 
activities of the Bureau. An analysis of the 
Bureau's many functions and the far-reach- 
ing effects of its work in relation to the 
present and future development of isolated 
and backward areas of the Nation appear to 
fully justify the approval of the Budget esti- 
mates for the Bureau as submitted to this 
Congress by the President. 


I hope that the membership of the 
House will give careful and earnest con- 
sideration to this whole matter before 
final determination is made on this 
chapter of the bill. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WERDEL]. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
requested this time so that I may point 
out what I believe to be an oversight on 
the part of the committee in regard to 
funds for Indians in California. There 
was deleted from the recommendations 
of the Bureau $2,647,871, which was all 
of the money that was recommended for 
Indian affairs in California. On the tes- 
timony of four or five Indians and an 
attorney, I believe from here in Wash- 
ington, that money was deleted. 

I have prepared amendments to rein- 
state those funds. However, I do not in- 
tend to offer them when the proper time 
arrives because of the fact that the evi- 
dence which should have been before the 
committee, but which was not of record 
during the recent hearings, could not be 
presented in a matter of 5 minutes, as 
stipulated under the 5-minute rule. I 
have conferred with the chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and 
also personally appeared and testified in 
behalf of the restoration of these funds 
before the Senate Interior Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations. The subject is 
being fully covered in the Senate and I 
have every reason to believe that there 
would be no objection raised in that 
body to the reinstatement of these funds 
in the bill as recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

I merely want to call the attention of 
the Committee to the fact that the dele- 
tion of the funds has totally deprived 
California and its contract for the edu- 
cation of Indians of $800,000 for the con- 
struction of a school building on the In- 
dian reservation that has not a single 
acre of ground accessible for school pur- 
Poses. 

It deletes $322,000 for the education of 
2,300 Indian children. It destroys all 
supervision over Indian contracts, such 
as logging contracts, and so forth, that 
total well into the millions of dollars. 
The supervision is needed. 

Again, I am calling the attention of 
the Committee to these facts so that in 
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conference it will be understood that 
there is something more in the Senate 
record than was before the House com- 
mittee. The situation is very disturbing 
to the Department of Education of Cal- 
ifornia, to all the county superintendents 
of schools who have Indian reservations, 
and to the tribes themselves and their 
advisers. 

As set out in a pamphlet entitled “Pro- 
gram for Termination of Indian Bureau 
Activities in the State of California,” 
which was submitted to the Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs in June of 1948, we 
have a plan for the granting of complete 
rights to Indians in that State. It should 
be done uniformly, and the supervision 
of these contracts should be carried out 
in an orderly manner. 

I appreciate the intention and the de- 
sires of many of the members of the 
committee when they took their action, 
but I believe it was ill-advised because 
all of the facts were not before the 
committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
make a statement relative to the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s program for the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project contained 
in the General Appropriation bill, 1951, 
under chapter 7, Department of the 
Interior. 

It pleases me deeply that the House 
Appropriations Committee saw fit to pro- 
vide the full amount of the estimate for 
the irrigation production facilities on the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project. This 
project is essential to assure an adequate 
supply of supplemental water to irrigate 
615,000 acres of land in the northeastern 
part of the State. In addition to supply- 
ing water for the lands, the project is 
designed to produce electrical energy for 
use on the project for pumping purposes 
and to provide more adequate supplies 
for rural and municipal use on both the 
eastern and western slopes of the Con- 
tinental Divide. The project’s power 
system is now interconnected with the 
Wyoming system to the north and with 
the Missouri Basin system in the far 
northeastern corner of the State. Many 
municipalities and rural cooperatives are 
receiving benefits of Federal power from 
this interconnected system, with the 
present source being power plants in 
Wyoming. Supplies are inadequate, and 
the completion of the generating and 
transmission facilities on the eastern 
slope of the project are essential to 
assure more adequate supplies. 

I was indeed disappointed at the action 
taken by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in deleting funds for the contruc- 
tion of the Estes-Leyner-Plains 115-kilo- 
volt line and the Leyner substation, and 
also, the elimination of the extension of 
the Flatiron-Brighton line eastward to- 
ward Hoyt and Brush, Colo. These lines 
are an essential component of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project and do not 
represent new starts, but an extension of 
the existing system to provide the neces- 
sary outlet for power which will be soon 
available at the eastern slope power 
plants. The Estes-Leyner-Plains line 
and Leyner substation will provide an 
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interconnection with the facilities of the 
Colorado Public Service Co. in order to 
make available to the company surplus 
power from the project and to permit 
the interchange of energy with the com- 
pany in order to firm up the project’s 
power supply during times when hydro- 
electric generation is not sufficient. It 
will also provide a secondary source of 
power to the Brighton-Hoyt-Brush 
transmission line. 

The extension of the Flatiron-Brighton 
line from Brighton to Hoyt and Brush, 
Colo., in no way duplicates present fa- 
cilities. It is not a new feature but an 
extension proposed to deliver the addi- 
tional power to be generated on the east- 
ern slope to the Hoyt and Brush area. 
An existing line now runs from Estes to 
Flatiron and eastward to Brush. The 
capacity of this line, however, is not ade- 
quate to carry the additional power, 
which will soon be available, to the large 
rural area in the northeastern part of 
the State: I have been advised that the 
construction of the extension from 
Brighton to Brush will provide the neces- 
sary capacity at the most economical 
cost to the project. It will also provide 
a secondary source of power to existing 
customers and make service available to 
an REA by construction of a substation 
at Kiowa, Colo. 

I sincerely believe that the elimina- 
tion of these transmission lines from the 
program for the fiscal year 1951 will serve 
no other purpose than to delay essential 
service to rural customers who have been 
anxiously waiting for the completion of 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project. 
Additional generating capacity will be 
available, but service will be limited to 
those customers now being served within 
the limited capacity of the present trans- 
mission lines, 

I submit for the consideration of the 
Members of the House that the reduc- 
tions made in the estimate for the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project are serious 
and should be restored to permit the 
construction of these essential extensions 
of the transmission system. 

At this point in my remarks on this 
important rural electrification and 
water conservancy project for Colorado 
and the Nation, I am including the state- 
ment I made before the Interior Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on April 25, 1950. 

I urgently requested the committee 
to reconsider and restore the funds for 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
which were eliminated by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

It is my contention that the House 
committee was unjustified in eliminat- 
ing these funds from the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation appropriation. The commit- 
tee maintained that the funds were for 
“certain new power facilities,” basing its 
decision on the declared policy of the 
President’s budget message for 1950-51, 
that appropriations should be limited to 
continuation of work on projects started 
in prior years. 

An investigation will reveal that these 
funds were to be used on projects al- 
ready under construction. 
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The statement follows: 


STATEMENT oF HON. WILLIAM S. HILL, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS, SECOND DISTRICT, COLO- 
RADO, BEFORE THE INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE, 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, APRIL 
25, 1950 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to call your atten- 

tion to an injustice which has developed 
with respect to the construction of needed 
and planned rural electrification facilities 
in my district, the Second District of Colo- 
rado. 

In his statement in the budget message 
for 1950-51, the President said, in part: 
“The activities of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and flood-control program of the Corps 
of Engineers, involving the construction of 
dams, power facilities, canals, channels, and 
levees, will be limited in 1951 to continua- 
tion of work on projects started in prior 
years.” 

In view of this policy laid down by the 
President, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee cut $928,000 from the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project in my district. The com- 
mittee denied authorization of funds for 
the Estes-Leyner-Plains 115-kilovolt line 
and substation totaling $160,000; the Leyner 
substation, $264,000; and the Brighton- 
Hoyt-Brush portion of the Flatiron-Leyner- 
Brighton-Brush 115-kilovolt line and sub- 
station, $504,000. In explaining its elimina- 
tion of these funds, the House committee 
maintained they were for certain new power 
facilities. 

Because of this unjustified interpretation 
of the President's statement with reference 
to the Colorado-Big Thompson, I urge your 
reconsideration of this reduction in funds. 
Upon further investigation, I am confident 
that you will discover that the funds re- 
quested by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
this instance are for the continuation of 
existing projects and are not new starts, 
Interruption of the outlined construction 
program will curtail the plans for providing 
rural power for thousands of ranchers and 
farmers who have no other source of power 
available. If the funds are not provided, it 
means the Government is failing to meet an 
obligation to these rural people. 

As a consistent proponent of a sound, pro- 
gressive rural-electrification program wher- 
ever needed in the Nation, I have been 
greatly disturbed by the President’s budget 
statement. It is similar to the one he made 
in 1948-49, If further misconstrued, like in 
the Colorado-Big Thompson case, it could 
result in the complete disruption of the 
rural-electrification program. This program 
has been beneficial to the people and has 
been no burden to the taxpayers, since it is 
self-liquidating, 

Therefore, I urge this committee to re- 
store these funds and permit the continua- 
tion of the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
as planned and under construction by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

CHAPTER VINI- EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT 

OFFICES 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of 
the House, chapter VIII is now subject 
to general debate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
chapter be limited to 1 hour, 30 minutes 
to be controlled by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS] and 30 min- 
utes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take 
up too much of the committee's time, and 
I will briefly summarize the bill. It in- 
cludes about 88,000, 000,00 of appro- 
priations, and $510,000,000 in contract 
authorizations. 

Before I discuss the bill I would like 
to say something about the membership 
of this subcommittee that I have the 
honor and privilege and pleasure of serv- 
ing with. On the Democratic side we 
have the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], who is also a very 
hard worker, an able parliamentarian, 
and a man of great human understand- 
ing with a wealth of good old common 
horse sense that can be called good 
judgment. 

There is the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ANDREWs|!, who is always present at 
the hearings. His contribution in com- 
mittee work is outstanding. Of course, 
when we come down to the difficult task 
of trying to allocate and prorate the 
funds to the various governmental agen- 
cies, his good judgment is always of 
monumental strength to the remainder 
of his colleagues on the subcommittee. 

I might say that this subcommittee has 
as little partisanship in it as it is hu- 
manly possible to have in the considera- 
tion of estimates for 33 governmental 
agencies which are independent in char- 
acter. Most of these agencies operate 
as commissions, made up of both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, and we also con- 
duct our committee hearings along non- 
partisan lines. 

The ranking minority member of our 
subcommittee is the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Casel. I might add 
that the House is in imminent danger of 
losing his services. In fact, I understand 
that we will lose his services at the next 
election, because he is going over to 
another body. Of course, the other body 
will be the winner, because they are get- 
ting one of the outstanding men, not 
only of this House, but one of the out- 
standing men in public life in this coun- 
try. Of course, their gain will be our 
loss. The service that he has rendered 
in this House to his great State of South 
Dakota has been nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. He has really carried wood 
and water for those fine people, and I 
know that they appreciate his outstand- 
ing ability and his tireless efforts in serv- 
ice, just as the membership of this House 
appreciates it. I know that you all join 
me in wishing him the best of success in 
all of his many undertakings. 

The other Member on the Republican 
side is our distinguished friend, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PHILLIPS]. 
The gentleman from California IMr. 
PHILLIPS] is unquestionably one of the 
outstanding men of this House. He is 
a man of fine judgment and boundless 
energy. Sometimes I think that the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] 
does not mind working 15 or 16 hours 
a day. Even though he puts in those 
hours, he seems to enjoy it. He, too, has 
rendered great service, not only to his 

district in California but, being the only 
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minority representative on this commit- 
tee from California, naturally he has 
had to carry the whole weight for his 
great State, and he has certainly done 
an outstanding job. 

Let me say again, it is worth repeat- 
ing, there is absolutely no partisanship 
on this committee. We have done a fine 
job, we believe, and certainly, if we have 
done a good job for you gentlemen, it 
must be partly attributed to our staff 
too, Mr. Duvall and Mr. Skarin. I do 
not know of two finer gentlemen in our 
entire staff. They are hard workers. 
They know what the answers are. They 
have made our work much easier. The 
budget estimate for 1951 for these 33 in- 
dependent agencies was approximately 
$8,500,000,000. After some 2 or 3 months 
work we effected cuts in appropriations 
and contract authorizations totaling 
$501,000,000. We have not crippled any 
essential service of Government, and I 
believe most of the agencies will agree to 
that even though dollar-wise—this sub- 
committee has made cuts more than 100 
percent greater than any other subcom- 
mittee. 

I think it is worth while to mention 
here briefly that there are two agencies 
as now provided for in the bill that are 
going to have to be revised provided cer- 
tain legislation is enacted; one is the 
selective service, which at the time we 
considered their budget estimate, was in 
the process of liquidation, but which if 
Congress continues selective service for 
another year will require more funds and 
necessitate reconsideration by our com- 
mittee of the item now in the bill. They 
are no more than a liquidating agency 
for fiscal 1951. The other agency I have 
in mind is the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. It is our understanding that 
the House and the other body are now 
in conference on that legislation and a 
conference report will be brought back 
in due time. Assuming that is true, we 
will then have to reconsider what we 
have done for the DP Commission. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It so happens I am 
one of the conferees on that bill. I may 
say that we expect to have our report 
ready in about 2 weeks. 

Mr. THOMAS. If we are through 
with this bill at that time, I may say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
the matter can be taken care of on the 
Senate side and in conference. We will 
have ample opportunity to do it that 
way. 

I am not going to take up the time of 
the House in going through all these 
agencies now; we will do that when the 
bill is read under the 5-minute rule. The 
big money in this bill goes to three 
agencies: The Veterans’ Administration, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
General Services Administration. 

For 1951 the Veterans’ Administration 
funds in the bill total about $5,800,000,- 
000 as against appropriations totaling 
$6,330,000,000 for 1950. The primary 
reason the 1950 figure is in excess of 
the 1951 appropriation is that we have 
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recently given the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration a deficiency appropriation for 
1950 of $720,000,000 for use in connec- 
tion with the item for readjustment ben- 
efits, recent increases in enrollment for 
trade and vocational training and other 
training below the college level being the 
primary reason for this increase. 

Another agency requesting a large ap- 
propriation is the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. This year they requested about 
$1,043,000,000. That is divided between 
cash and contract authority. The agen- 
cy is doing a tremendously important 
job, and every Member here knows how 
valuable their work is. It will not serve 
any useful purpose to go into its plans. 
I want to point out, however, that the 
Committee has urged, is urging, and will 
continue to urge upon the Commission in 
spite of the very important work, to be 
as economical as possible. We reserve to 
ourselves as your representatives the 
right to carefully scrutinize their expen- 
ditures. We have placed some limita- 
tions on them in here. Sometimes we 
felt they have spent too much money in 
spots where they should not have spent 
it in connection with their town opera- 
tions. For instance, there is the little 
city of Oak Ridge, a town of between 32 
and 35 thousand people in the great 
State of Tennessee, a Government- 
owned and operated town. The Govern- 
ment repairs the houses, it owns the 
houses, it paints the houses, it main- 
tains the security of the town, it gathers 
the garbage, it paves the streets, and it 
runs the transportation system. But for 
the life of us we have not been able to 
understand why they had to pay a town 
manager $180,000 a year when the duties 
are in most respects comparable to a 
city manager’s job which would not pay 
more than from $25,000 to $35,000. 

In addition to the Government run- 
ning the transportation system at Oak 
Ridge it owns all of the trucks, busses, 
and automobiles, and pays the salaries 
of all the drivers, all of the mechanics, 
it buys all of the tires, the gasoline and 
oil and pays a fee of $90,000 for doing 
perhaps a $15,000 job. Bear in mind 
that the taxpayers of the United States 
pay the salaries of the policemen, the 
firemen, the school teachers and of all 
the maintenance and operating people in 
the town. 

The third agency to which I have re- 
ferred is the General Services Adminis- 
tration. This is a new activity estab- 
lished by the Federal Property Act of 
1949. Actually it represents the con- 
solidation of a number of old agencies, 
consisting primarily of the former Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply, the Federal 
Works Agency, the National Archives, 
and the liquidation of the affairs of the 
War Assets Administration. The com- 
mittee considered total estimates of 
$861,883,000 and has included in the bill 
$836,126,000 for the several activities 
making up this agency. In effect, we 
have made a saving of $25,756,000. We 
feel that the General Services Adminis- 
trator is in a position to effect real econ- 
omies and increase efficiency in these ac- 
tivities and we have confidence that he 
will do so. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
concur wholeheartedly in the nice things 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas] said with reference to our col- 
league the gentleman from South Da- 
kota, Francis Cask, who has been away 
part of the time recently and has not 
been with us as much as we would like. 
We understand he is leaving us and we 
shall miss him from this body. 

I have been associated with the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
in committee for a number of years and 
I want to make the statement that there 
is a no more industrious Member of this 
House than is the gentleman from South 
Dakota, Francis Case. His judgment 
is good, he is as sound as a lawyer, 
he is one of the first Members of this 
Congress. We shall miss him, of course, 
when he leaves us, but I wish for him al- 
ways the things that he wants most in 
life and the things that will make him 
happy. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had the pleasure of serving in committee 
for 3 years with our distinguished friend 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. I am 
thoroughly familiar with his work. I 
know of no harder-working Member in 
the Congress of the United States than is 
the gentleman from South Dakota, Fran- 
cIs Cask. I too shall miss him when 
he leaves, but I certainly wish him the 
best of luck. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER, Mr. Chairman, the 
first time I had the opportunity of meet- 
ing the distinguished gentleman from 
South Dakota was when we were in the 
Marine Corps on Mare Island. I have 
always had a great interest in the gen- 
tleman and have watched him on the 
floor. AS a very proud ex-marine I 
want to pay my compliments to one of 
the hardest workers that we have ever 
had in the Congress of the United 
States. His interests have been largely 
my interests, and many of us from the 
West have relied on his good judgment 
to be the spokesman, and in many ways 
our leader, in getting the things that 
were beneficial especially to the West. 
Certainly, as a westerner, I regret that 
he is leaving this body, and I wish him 
every success in the world in any other 
aspirations he might have. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I realize, knowing the 
extreme modesty of the gentleman, that 
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these are perhaps embarrassing 
moments to him. But, I simply want to 
concur in what has been said here by 
these gentlemen. There is no clearer 
thinker in the House of Representatives 
than Francis Cask, and he certainly shall 
be missed in this body. Whatever his 
fortunes may be, and we hope they will 
be good in the future, we shall all be 
pulling for him. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I certainly am thrown off 
balance by having these requests to yield 
made. No one can hear such remarks 
about himself without having some sense 
of embarrassment. Perhaps it is ac- 
centuated by the fact that no one knows, 
at least I do not have any firm knowl- 
edge, what is going to happen to me in 
the direction to which some of these re- 
marks have alluded. But, I do assure 
each and every one of you that I deeply 
appreciate the kind remarks you have 
made. It happened that I was coming 
through the door when the distinguished 
chairman of our subcommittee was 
making his remarks, and they were so 
glowing and so far beyond my deserts 
that I hesitated to come on in. I thought 
perhaps I should stay outside in the 
lobby; But, I do appreciate them, and 
I can assure each and every one of you 
that my thoughts and my feelings are 
going to be with the Members of the 
House of Representatives, and particu- 
larly with those of you with whom I have 
labored in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and in these other matters of in- 
terest to the West. 

Mr. Chairman, in reporting the chap- 
ter of the appropriation bill that deals 
with independent offices, it has been 
my privilege to work with as fine a 
subcommittee, and as able a subcommit- 
tee, myself excluded, as there is among 
the subcommittees of the great Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. And we have 
had the benefit of a very able and ex- 
perienced staff in William Duvall and 
Homer Skarin. Their services have been 
invaluable. 

It is no accident, Mr. Chairman, that 
this Appropriation Subcommittee has 
made the heaviest percentage reductions 
of any of the chapters in the bill report- 
ed. It is due, I believe, to the intelligent 
and persistent attitude of my colleagues 
on the committee. Our chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomas], 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. An- 
DREWS] the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], and my Republican col- 
league, the very able and experienced 
legislator from California [Mr. PHIL- 
ures], have been diligent in their at- 
tendance at the hearings of the commit- 
tee, have been intelligent in their ques- 
tions, and have not simply sought to fill 
the printed record. They knew what they 
wanted to get, and they went after it. 
So, with a bill which is very difficult to 
make economies on, we have been able 
to recommend substantial savings. 

This morning there was in my office a 
man from my home State, a banker, who 
said, “I do not understand, when you 
come to these appropriations, why you 
just cannot make a 10 percent cut and 
really cut these appropriations?” 
“Well”, I said, “I am glad you brought 
up that question because,” I said, “I 
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recognize that that is the feeling of the 
average person throughout the country.” 
He said, “Why do you not make a 10 
percent cut or a 25 percent cut and bal- 
ance the budget?” I said, “The bill I 
happen to work with illustrates just why 
you cannot do it that way.” We have 
in the independent offices bill a section, 
for instance, which deals with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Over $4,500,000,- 
000 of the amount of money that goes 
to Veterans’ Administration goes to pay 
for adjusted compensation or pensions 
which are obligations of the Government 
by existing law. 

A veteran is determined to have a cer- 
tain percentage disability, service-con- 
nected. Under the law he is entitled to 
receive a compensation of a certain 
amount. When you have the facts as to 
how many of them there are with a cer- 
tain entitlement under the law, all you 
can do then is use the multiplication 
table and provide the money to dis- 
charge those obligations. 

Then we have the salaries that are 
involved in the 30-odd agencies that get 
their money out of the independent 
Offices bill. Those salaries are estab- 
lished on a pay schedule that is law by 
previous acts of the Congress. Within 
the past couple of days the subcommittee 
has been hearing some supplemental 
estimates where we have been asked for 
about $20,000,000 to make up the pay 
increases for the current year on salaries 
that have been increased by acts passed 
by the Congress. Some 17 bills were 
passed by Congress last year that in- 
creased the pay obligation of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court has held that 
when an employee is working for the 
Government at a fixed rate of pay deter- 
mined by the Classification Act and by 
his rating, it is an obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to pay him so much money, 
The only way you can reduce that obli- 
gation is either not to employ him or to 
discharge him. It is beyond the power 
of the Appropriations Committee to dis- 
charge him. That is up to the agency 
involved. So the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has its hands tied when it comes 
to personnel. The only thing we can do 
is say we will not appropriate over so 
much for personnel; in many instances 
we have done that. That is partly re- 
sponsible for the reductions which are 
proposed in this chapter of the bill. It 
will mean some vacancies cannot be 
filled. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, The committee 
could cut some of those appropriations 
at Oak Ridge, could they not? If I 
heard correctly, you are paying a city 
manager $70,000 a year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
was a management fee, not an individ- 
ual’s salary. But the committee did 
make cuts in that direction. On that 
manager proposition, the money that is 
requested in the bill this year is less than 
it was a year ago. That is largely due 
to the investigation the committee insti- 
tuted a year ago into the management 
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of these cities that are operated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

I have just returned from spending 
some time in my State. As I have talked 
with the rank and file of the people 
there, I have found there is nothing that 
concerns them more today than their 
alarm over the increase in Government 
spending. They are anxious that the 
Congress do something about it. I have 
been saying to them, “If you want the 
Congress to do something about it you 
must ask that Members of Congress 
stand up when these authorization bills 
are passed and oppose them, so that we 
do not create these additional obliga- 
tions.” 

Probably the bill will be gone into in 
greater detail when we take it up for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule, but 
there are two or three features of the 
bill I do want to mention now. One is 
that this bill for the first time deals 
with the General Services Administra- 
tion. Various activities such as Pro- 
curement of Supplies and Strategic Ma- 
terials, the Bureau of Community Facil- 
ities, the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion, the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion, Archives, and so forth have been 
consolidated into what is now called the 
General Services Administration. 

There are two possibilities for this new 
agency of the Government. One is that 
it shall become a great empire, because 
it does deal with some large activities 
of the Government. The other is that 
it shall become a coordinating agency of 
the Government which will bring to- 
gether property management for the 
Government and prevent overpurchases 
and overlapping in procurement. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. POULSON. I was very much in- 
terested in the statement by the dis- 
tinguished colleague from South Dakota 
that we should be very careful in the 
authorizations that we make for the 
spending of money. There is a project 
before our Committee on Public Lands. 
Unfortunately it passed in the other 
body. That project would cost over a 
billion dollars. That is one of the mis- 
takes. That is one of the things we 
should avoid. We should be careful 
about these projects and about any 
authorizations because then it becomes 
an obligation of the Congress to go 
along and authorize for the project. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Certainly 
we need to be careful about such author- 
izations. If we are ever to have economy 
we have to stop passing some of these 
vast authorizations of questionable feas- 
ibility. 

There are, of course, two classes of 
authorizations. One of them is permis- 
sive and the other is mandatory. With 
reference to the salary pay schedules 
which are mandatory we have our hands 
tied. The authorizations of the other 
kind are always persuasive. Once the 
authorization is passed, of course, the 
Congress is expected to make some ap- 
propriation for it. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said the General 
Services Administration offers us the 
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possibility of doing something to elimi- 
nate overlapping in procurement. I was 
very much interested in the statement 
by Jess Larson, the head of that agency, 
that in their investigation of the supplies 
of the various agencies they had found a 
great deal of overprocurement. For 
example, Mr. Larson spoke of an exami- 
nation into the personal property field 
where the warehouse of one agency con- 
tained a supply of fluorescent light tubes 
which would last the agency for 93 years 
at the rate they had been used the previ- 
ous 6 months. He also stated they had 
ruled filler paper which would last them 
168 years at the current rate of use and 
they had enough loose-leaf binders to 
go with this filler paper for 247 years. 
That was only one agency. That merely 
illustrates the importance of the work 
that can be done by the General Serv- 
ices Administration in determining 
whether or not there is overprocure- 
ment. 

There is another agency with which 
we deal in this bill which should be 
called to the attention of the committee. 
That is the Maritime Commission. I dis- 
like to say this but in the 12 years that I 
have been a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations I have never heard a 
hearing which did as little credit to an 
agency as that presented by the Mari- 
time Commission this year. Members of 
the House know that the head of the 
General Accounting Office, the Comp- 
troller General, is Mr. Lindsay Warren, 
who was for many years a distin- 
guished Member of this House and a man 
in whom we have a great deal of con- 
fidence. His comment on operations of 
the Maritime Commission was the most 
scathing that I have ever heard come 
from his office. For instance, in dealing 
with the payment of operating subsidy 
differentials the Comptroller General 
called attention to the fact that the law 
requires whenever the subsidies are in 
excess of 3344 percent the Commission 
shall possess convincing evidence that 
the difference between the foreign and 
domestic cost is in excess of 3344 percent. 
Then the Comptroller said in his report: 

Actually not only was no such evidence 
presented to the Commission as a body in 
the cases discussed in this report but it was 
not even in the possession of the staff of the 
Commission making the recommendations, 


That is just a sample of what he said 
repeatedly with respect to the operations 
of the Maritime Commission. 

When we discussed this with the Mar- 
itime Commission we found ourselves 
baffled by the fact that a new Chairman 
of the Commission had to say in most 
cases that he had been Chairman for 
only a few months and consequently did 
not know of these transactions. We 
were baffled by the fact that there was a 
difference of opinion between the mem- 
bers of the Commission and the general 
counsel. The general counsel appar- 
ently had taken one position at one 
time and another position at another 
time. No one seemed able to defend 
the actions of the Commission. It was 
evasion from start to finish. 

Finally we asked the Commission to 
make direct comment upon some points 
that the Comptroller General had 
brought out, and in reply we got a let- 
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ter which was properly characterized by 
one member of the committee as in- 
sulting.” In effect, the letter said, So 
what?” 

The only thing I can see Congress can 
do about these matters is to limit the 
appropriations, as we have proposed in 
some instances, and to bring the situa- 
tion to the attention of the executive 
branch of the Government and say, 
“Here is one place you want to clean 
house if you want to avoid some scan- 
dals that will harass the administration 
for a long time to come.” 

The chairman of the committee has 
made reference to the activities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
great part they have in this bill. I will 
not at this time go into the discussion 
we had with them about the develop- 
ments in the field of nuclear energy and 
their responsibility in the production of 
the hydrogen bomb; but, necessarily, 
when we were dealing with an agency 
which deals with as sensitive a subject 
as that, and mostly behind closed doors, 
the committee found itself handicapped 
in trying to assess the dollar value of the 
projects that were proposed. When an 
agency is doing new things, it is very dif- 
ficult for it or for the appropriations 
committee to determine whether or not 
it needs this dollar or that dollar, or what 
final costs will be. 

We discussed this problem with the 
Atomic Energy Commission a year ago. 
At that time I expressed the hope that 
they would find some device by which the 
committee and the Congress could get 
some assurance that the money they 
asked for and the money they paid out on 
different projects was required. We had 
no measuring stick, no yardstick by 
which we could determine what it would 
cost to build a factory or a plant that 
would be described by a letter and a 
number, If you tried to get a more re- 
vealing description, we ran into very 
technical and scientific matters. The 
Commission itself said that it had no 
past experience in building many of its 
projects. I suggested that even so, the 
Congress ought not be at the mercy of a 
round-figure estimate for some of these 
things, that they should be based on 
something firmer than guesses, 

This year they told us that last Sep- 
tember, following the discussion we had 
with them a year ago, they had created 
a finance division, and they had placed 
that under a comptroller general, and 
that this was the device intended to as- 
sure that the money requested would 
have real meaning. Even so, when we 
came to questioning about the basis-cost 
estimates we found ourselves getting un- 
satisfactory answers, 

The general policy of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission is to let its work by 
contract; a contract with a private firm 
to operate a city or to build a plant, with 
& university to carry on a research proj- 
ect, or with some big scientific firm to 
carry on a production project. Most of 
those projects are let on a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee basis. The contractor places 
his estimate on the job; naturally it is 
a safe estimate from the contractor’s 
point of view. It is reported to his op- 
posite number on the staff of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He in turn relays 
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it to the new finance division, the comp- 
troller, But we found that this con- 
troller has little or no authority except 
to see that disbursements are charged 
against the proper accounts. He has no 
real authority to curtail or control 
charges. He is a glorified accountant, 
Keeping books on a disbursement of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars with- 
out any real authority to curb waste or 
extravagant expenditures, 

In my opinion, the Atomic Energy 
Commission has a great job to do in its 
research and development and produc- 
tion, I think it is doing a good job, in the 
main, but I do think it is operating with 
as little regard for sound business man- 
agement as any agency could. It needs 
tightening up; it needs a little more 
hard-headed management; it needs more 
practical construction engineers in its 
set-up with real authority to step on ex- 
cessive costs and charges by its contract- 
ors. 

I realize that my time is exhausted. 
In closing, I want to express the hope 
that the Atomic Energy Commission will 
apply to its fiscal responsibilities some of 
the intelligence and earnest endeavor 
which I have seen it apply to its scien- 
tific problems. It can be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, we are 
informed by the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee that the $29,000,- 
000,000 included in this bill for the var- 
ious departments, represents a cut of 
close to one and one-half billion dollars 
below the amount requested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Many of us believe this 
bill could and should be reduced by at 
least another one and one-half billion 
dollars. In fact, it is my belief that with 
the cooperation of the President the 
budget could be reduced by a total of 
approximately $5,000,000,000. 

For instance, we have been informed 
that Federal pay rolls provided for in the 
budget will run close to $7,000,000,000. 
It is my belief that we could reduce the 
amount of money for Federal pay rolls in 
this bill by $2,000,000,000, and probably 
bring greater efficiency in government 
by such reduction. 

Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out last 
week in the debates, there is provided in 
expense alone for various Federal em- 
ployees, and the total telephone and tele- 
graph expense for employees provided in 
this bill reaches the colossal sum of $65,- 
000,000. These amounts should be cut 
for a saving of $40,000,000. 

In addition, I believe that close to a 
billion dollars could be trimmed out of 
this bill by freezing Federal employment 
and revamping the provisions for shorter 
annual and sick leave. We could also 
save a lot of money by reducing annual 
and sick leave of the thousands of Fed- 
eral employees serving overseas who get 
over a hundred days leave with pay a 
year, There are many, many instances 
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throughout this bill where we could re- 
duce spending on many fronts. 

If we could reduce the President’s 
budget request by $5,000,000,000 it would 
save the citizens of the State of Illinois 
alone approximately $387,000,000. That 
is a lot of money. 

Mr. Chairman, a $5,000,000,000 reduc- 
tion would save the taxpayers of the 15 
counties I represent in Illinois $8,739,- 
000. For instance, it would save the tax- 
payers of Jefferson County $1,184,000; 
Hardin $116,000; Hamilton $213,000; 
Gallatin $213,000; Edwards $186,000; 
Clinton $523,000; Clay $538,000; Wayne 
$484,000; Saline $1,126,000; Pope $101,- 
000; Marion $2,036,000; White $1,198,- 
000; Washington $341,000; Johnson 
$186,000; Massac $294,000, 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of whether 
or not we can reduce this budget 
$5,000,000,000, the greatest responsibility 
resting upon this Congress is that we 
resolve here and now that we shall make 
a tremendous effort to reduce it to the 
lowest possible amount. 

We must stop spending more than we 


take in or it will wreck the financial sol- 


vency of this Government in the near 
future. If we allow this to happen we 
cannot defend ourselves against a for- 
eign foe and all will be lost. 

I urge the Members on the Democrat 
side to join with and help us to reduce 
this budget and, thereby, the cost of 
government, in an effort to stop deficit 
spending and to maintain the financial 
solvency of our Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the Reader’s Digest in 
December 1949 published an article on 
Government spending under the follow- 
ing head, “Is this the time to spend 
billions more?” 

The following figures printed by the 
Digest should astound the Members of 
Congress and the American people. 

These figures show that President Tru- 
man, in 5 years, has spent many billions 
more than all of the Presidents have 
spent from Washington up to and includ- 


ing 8 years of the Roosevelt administra- 


tion. 
Here are the figures: 
Washington $34, 088, 486 
Adams 84, 262, 668 
Jefferson. 72, 424, 289 
Madison 176, 473, 964 
Monroe 147, 237, 899 
Adams... 65, 427, 017 
Jackson 152, 969, 968 
Van Buren 122, 325, 242 
Harrison and Tyler. 108, 904, 678 
— — 173, 477, 220 
Taylor and Fillmore. $179, 631, 529 
Pierce. 255, 154, 244 
Buchanan 272, 933, 490 
Lincoln 3. 252, 380, 410 
Johnson. 1, 578, 557, 645 
Grant 2, 253, 386, 743 
A — 1, 032, 268, 037 
Garfield and Arthur 1, 027, 742, 757 
Cleveland 1, 077, 629, 089 
Harrison 1, 412, 315, 899 
Cleveland 1, 441, 674, 174 
McKinley 2, 093, 918, 514 
Theodore Roosevelt. 4, 655, 450, 505 
Co) ů—ů 2, 789, 211, 854 
(Att UE 46, 938, 260, 143 
C 6, €67, 235, 429 
C 18, 585, 549, 115 
C 15, 490, 476, 636 
Roosevelt (8 years) 67, 518, 746, 001 
Weta esos 179, 620, 113, 645 
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Think this over: 
82 Presidents in 156 years 
pe $179, 620, 113, 648 
1 President (Truman) in 
less than 5 years has 
191, 081, 394, 191 
(The extraordinary expenditures of the 
war years from 1941 to 1945 have been ex- 
cluded.) 


Mr. Chairman, there is only one way 
to reduce the Federal pay rolls, reduce 
wasteful spending in every department of 
Government that now exists and that is 
to reduce the appropriations. This is 
the only way we can reduce taxes. The 
people of my district and yours are cry- 
ing out to the Members of Congress to 
reduce Government spending and reduce 
their tax load. I want to give them this 
relief they are entitled to, and I want to 
prevent this Nation from being spent 
into financial bankruptcy. The time is 
getting short in which we must act. 

This bill before us gives us the oppor- 
tunity to carry out our responsibility to 
the people and reduce the cost of Govern- 
ment. I hope a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress will face up to their 
obligation and join with us who are 
making an effort to protect the financial 
solvency of this Government. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman, I notice 
that the committee states that the budget 
estimate for 1951 was $8,458,000,000, but 
that it recommends to the House an 
appropriation as shown on page 199 of 
chapter VIII of only $8,024,000,000. That 
brings to mind a little event that is 
happening at this very moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe Members of 
the House will be interested to know 
that Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan made 
a gala flight to Paris today in the Presi- 
dent’s personal plane, the Independence. 

The White House jester and 5-percent 
greeter apparently is in need of a bit 
of Paris in the spring and the glamour 
of night life, so to speak, especially after 
the conviction this week of his old friend 
John Maragon. 

The White House plane has an assign- 
ment to pick up the Premier of Pakistan 
and his wife in London Sunday, and 
bring them to Washington for an official 
visit. That is all right as far as it goes. 

But why should the taxpayers have to 
pay the cost of carting Harry Vaughan 
to Paris? This is another brazen ex- 
ample of White House disregard for 
spending the people’s money. 

But maybe Harry wants to look over 
the French style of deep freezers or do 
some perfume business for his pal Mara- 
gon, who has been more or less restricted 
by a Federal jury—and the big boss said, 
“Yes, Harry, take my plane and have a 
good time on the banks of the Seine.” 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I am go- 
ing to take the floor at this time for the 
purpose of saying something that I have 
too seldom had an opportunity to say 
in connection with these appropriation 
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bills: I have been pleased with the way 
this Subcommittee on Appropriations ap- 
proached the solution of its problems, 
and the efforts that it made for economy. 
I believe that of all the subcommittees 
that have reported on general opera- 
tions of the Government, this subcom- 
mittee has done the most conscientious 
job of cutting. 

I especially want to commend the 
members of the Committee, ALBERT 
Tuomas, of Texas; GEORGE ANDREWS, of 
Alabama; ALBERT Gonk, of Tennessee; 
Francis Case, of South Dakota; and JOHN 
PIILLIrSs, of California; and I should not 
forget Bill Duvall, the clerk. 

The thing about this situation that 
bothers me is that FrancIs Case, on the 
Republican side of the committee, is go- 
ing to leave the House of Representatives 
this year, I hope and believe to become a 
Senator from the great State of South 
Dakota, It bothers me because FRANCIS 
Case is one of the outstanding Members 
of the House of Representatives—keen, 
sharp, intelligent, probably as good a 
parliamentarian as there is on the floor 
of the House, always active in the inter- 
est of economy in government, and yet 
one who has always believed in being 
absolutely fair to the interests of the 
people that he represents. The loss by 
the House due to his leaving will be the 
gain of the Senate of the United States. 
He will be, in my opinion, an outstand- 
ing Member of that body. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time on this side. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this subcommittee brings its 
recommendations to the floor, covering 
as much territory as does the appropria- 
tion for independent offices, with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, and I think also of 
regret that the associations of the year 
and of the committee are about to be 
ended, especially as is the fact in this 
case. There will be changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Congress which will affect 
several of the subcommittees, and partic- 
ularly and seriously the subcommittee 
now before you. 

I would express my regards and my 
appreciation to the majority side and 
to our chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tuomas] who has one of the 
most able minds in the Congress. He 
has the ability to take pages of figures 
a day or so before the hearing when 
these have been delivered to the subcom- 
mittee, and almost to memorize them, so 
that during the hearing he can question 
an agency without reference to the tables 
and justifications; to the gentleman from 
Alabama IMr. AnprEws] with whom I 
have now served for 4 years; to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
and, then, the Member from South Da- 
kota concerning whom so much has been 
said this afternoon. 

It is a fact that in a body like ours we 
get accustomed to working with people, 
we get accustomed to depending on peo- 
ple, and it is only when those people for 
some reason or other leave or even sug- 
gest they are about to leave that we sud- 
denly realize the gap that will be left 
by their absence. I do not need to re- 
peat what has been said about the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case], but 
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I do wish to say that I have worked inti- 
mately with him on this committee for 
the last several years, and I know from 
personal experience that while we will 
miss him here, our loss will be a gain 
to the other body. There comes a time 
when every man in public life must 
make the hard decision whether to con- 
tinue in the established routine of his 
present work, or whether to offer his ex- 
perience, his knowledge, and his ability in 
that body in which he can be of the great- 
est and most lasting service to his own 
people. The necessity for that decision 
came this year to my California col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Nrxon], and it has come to my sub- 
committee colleague, the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. Our 
good wishes go with him to the other 


body. 

The bill we bring before you is a dif- 
ficult one because of the number of 
agencies involved. Our chairman in his 
few remarks spoke about the 30 or more 
agencies for which we appropriate, yet 
he could not demonstrate the differences 
that exist between the budget items or 
the fields which the operations of the 
agencies cover. 

Take the Atomic Energy Commission 
with its highly confidential information; 
its budget is submitted under circum- 
stances which compel us almost to write 
a blank check; yet, there is the necessity 
of checking them in routine operations 
to make a comparison of those opera- 
tions with the ones we do not want to 
place in the record. Take the Veterans’ 
Administration with its billions of dol- 
lars spent in all fields of work supervis- 
ing the benefits that the Congress has 
given to veterans. Take the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, one 
of which you rarely hear, mentioned by 
both the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THomas] and the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] this afternoon. Here 
is an agency started in 1941 with an 
authorization of $2,800,000 and which, 
year after year, without further author- 
ization, has come before the committee, 
for more and more money until this year 
it asked for $62,000,000 and was given 
by our committee $56,390,000. 

We have housing, we have the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, we have 
Civil Service, we have the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, we have the 
Tariff Commission, the Power Commis- 
sion, the ICC, the new General Services 
Administration, the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, the ex- 
penses for the President, the Executive 
Mansion, the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial Library, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and we go down in a list of 
agencies, large and small, to some 30 or 
more. 

I would speak of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and its present attitude toward 
the hospitalization of veterans. This is 
primarily in the hands of the Congress, 
and yet it has seemed to many of us that 
with the increasing cost of construction, 
and the increasing cost of the adminis- 
tration of the hospitals, it behooves the 
Veterans’ Administration to use every 
hospital that is presently built in the 
Nation and which can be used. In my 
particular section of the country there is 
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a hospital—the Corona Hospital—that 
has been used by the Navy, and I am 
quite sure the same situation exists in 
other areas, where the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will not use the hospital. Why? 
Because they say it is not satisfactory 
for a general hospital. In that I concur, 
but there are domiciliary patients, there 
are tuberculosis patients, and there is 
great need today that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration immediately do two things. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

First. The VA must explore again the 
whole program of hospitalization so that 
it may use every available institution in 
the United States and not propose to 
spend $18,000,000 to build a complete new 
hospital while within a short distance 
there is an adequate hospital which has 
already cost the taxpayers $17,000,000, 
which requires only the adjustment of 
patients between hospitals to be one of 
the most satisfactory in the United 
States. 

Second. There is a very great need of 
the Veterans’ Administration for a re- 
exploration of the veterans’ census. The 
figures that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is using by States is the census sev- 
eral years old, while the veteran popula- 
tion has moved not only westward, but 
internally in the United States, and has 
made all those figures out of date. 

I will speak briefly on two other sub- 
jects. The one is to supplement what 
the gentleman from South Dakota said 
regarding the problem of employment, 
of civil service, and of rating. What the 
gentleman said was true, but there is 
also involved the fact that we need in the 
Federal Government a reexamination of 
the ratings given people in the Govern- 
ment service as well as the numerical 
personnel of the Federal Government. 

It has been brought out by our sub- 
committee, as the other members of the 
subcommittee will recognize, that by giv- 
ing a title to someone which is a little 
higher-sounding, and by taking into con- 
sideration the number of employees un- 
der some minor executive, it has been 
possible little by little to raise the sal- 
aries in Government out of comparison 
here and there with the salaries paid for 
the same work in private industry. 
Those things come with a Government 
which has grown as fast as ours. No 
criticism need be directed on the broad 
scale, but it is time in this Government 
that we apply ourselves to an examina- 
tion of such details, for the benefit of the 
taxpayer. It will be impossible for us to 
continue spending at the present scale 
and on a deficit basis. 

Second, I think I may take a little 
credit for the subcommittee when I say 
that for 4 years we have worked with a 
little problem in the District of Columbia 
known as the Marshall Heights residen- 
tial area under the supervision of the 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. We have consistently said 
to them that we would not appropriate 
money so that a minority group, a group 
of Negro residents of the District of Co- 
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lumbia, should be forced out of their pri- 
vately owned homes and prohibited from 
making improvements to their homes be- 
cause that area is desired by other peo- 
ple to build more expensive properties. 
We have consistently refused to concur 
with the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia and the Commissioners of 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. 

I saw this morning a matter which the 
subcommittee may take a little credit for, 
that the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have finally decided to leave 
these home owners, who bought their 
homes, who built their homes, and who 
desire under the American tradition to 
live were they own their property and not 
be put off and have some Government 
housing project substituted—the Com- 
missioners have finally agreed to remove 
the restrictions, and I think the freeze 
order will soon also be removed. 

Mr. Chairman, I express again my per- 
sonal appreciation to the other members 
of the subcommittee for the many cour- 
tesies and the very great pleasure of 
working with a committee which brings 
to the floor a chapter of a bill which has 
in it so little controversy after it is out of 
our hands. I express my personal regret 
that we will not have the gentleman from 
South Dakota with us carrying a very 
large share of the minority load of the 
subcommittee next year. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from New York Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Ranaur! for the informa- 
tion of the Members and so that their 


“attention may be called to it, if it is 


not true that the general debate on the 
chapter on Civil Functions will take 
place on Tuesday as soon as the House 
goes into the Committee of the Whole 
for that purpose? 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It is the only place in the program 
where there has been an inversion of 
the order. Civil Functions is listed as 
No. 9 in the report accompanying the 
general appropriation bill for 1951, but 
it is really going to take tenth place as 
far as the general debate which will 
take place on Tuesday is concerned. 

Mr. TABER. I think the Members 
ought to know about that so that those 
who are interested will be sure to be here. 
All general debate on the bill itself has 
to be closed by Tuesday night? 

Mr. RABAUT. All general debate 
closes by Tuesday night on all of the 
chapters. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. If the 
gentleman will yield, is it still part of 
the program that we are to have the 
Consent Calendar and the Private Cal- 
endar and also the District Calendar 
on Monday and Tuesday, in addition 
to general debate on the remaining 
chapters? 

Mr. RABAUT. May I refer the gen- 
tleman to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. The District Calendar 
will not be called. There is one suspen- 
sion from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia which is on daylight saving 
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for Monday. But the regular calendar 
will not be called. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. There 
was some confusion about that. I was 
not sure. It is a fact, however, that the 
Consent Calendar will be called on Mon- 
day and the Private Calendar on 
Tuesday? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further request for time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the agree- 
ment general debate on chapter IX will 
be postponed until Tuesday next. 

CHAPTER X—DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 


General debate on chapter X is now in 
order not to exceed 2 hours, 1 hour to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Manon] and 1 hour by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, TRIMBLE, Chairman pro tempore of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 7786) making 
appropriations for the support of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have two legislative days to extend 
their remarks on chapter VIII of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 247) entitled “An act to promote the 
progress of science; to advance the na- 
tional health, prosperity, and welfare; 
to secure the national defense; and for 
other purposes.“ 


SUPPLEMENTING THE FEDERAL-AID ROAD 
ACT 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 565, Report No. 1964) 
which was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7941) to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways, and 
for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Public 
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Works, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


WAIVING POINTS OF ORDER ON CHAPTER 
VIII OF GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1951 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 566, Report No. 1965) 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 7786) making appropriations 
for the support of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and for other 
purposes, all points of order against chapter 
VIII of said bill or any provision contained 
in said chapter are hereby waived. 


BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON PARKWAY 


Mr. SABATH (on behalf of Mr. Map- 
DEN), from the Committee on Rules re- 
ported the following privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 567, Rept. No. 1966), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution its shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5990) to provide for the 
development, administration, and mainte- 
nance of the Baltimore-Washington Parkway 
in the State of Maryland as an extension of 
the park system of the District of Columbia 
and its environs by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Public Works, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


EXTENDING RUBBER ACT OF 1948. 


Mr. SABATH (on behalf of Mr. LYLE) 
from the Committee on Rules reported 
the folowing privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 568, Rept. No. 1967), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7579), to extend the Rub- 
ber Act of 1948 (Public Law 469, 80th Cong.), 
and for other purposes. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 56-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
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adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


WAIVING POINTS OF ORDER ON CHAPTER 
VIII OF GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
Sideration of House Resolution 566. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 566 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 7786) making appropriations 
for the support of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and for 
other purposes, all points of order against 
chapter VIII of said bill or any provisions 
contained in said chapter are hereby waived. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HALE (at the request of Mr. PHIL- 
LIPS of California) was given permission 
to extend his remarks and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances in each to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend the remarks he made 
in the Committee of the Whole and in- 
clude certain statistics on power rates 
and rural electrification. 5 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a statement on certain 
phases of the Marshall plan notwith- 
standing the fact the extension is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to cost $205. 

Mr. BUCKLEY of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Priest) was given permis- 
Sion to extend his remarks. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 247. An act to promote the progress of 
science; to advance the national health, 
prosperity, and welfare; to secure the na- 
tional defense; and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 1, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


1418. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
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entitled “A bill to amend certain admin- 
istrative provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1930 and related laws, and for other pur- 
poses,“ was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PRICE: Committee on Armed Services. 
S. 3396. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the State of Ken- 
tucky title to certain lands situated in Har- 
din and Jefferson Counties, Ky.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1961). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1963. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 565. Resolution for consideration 
of and waiving points of order against H. R. 
7941, a bill to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916 
(39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1964). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 566. Resolution for the waiving 
of points of order against chapter VIII of 
H. R. 7786, a bill making appropriations for 
the support of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1965). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 567. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 5990, a bill to provide for the de- 
velopment, administration, and maintenance 
of the Baltimore-Washington Parkway in the 
State of Maryland as an extension of the park 
system of the District of Columbia and its 
environs by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1966). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LYLE; Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 568. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 7579, a bill to extend the Rub- 
ber Act of 1948 (Public Law 469, 80th Cong.), 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1967). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON: Committee of con- 
ference. H. R. 5472. A bill authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1968). Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TOWE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H. R. 7708. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the Monmouth Con- 
solidated Water Co. certain easements and 
rights-of-way within the United States Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Earle, N. J.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1962). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CROOK: 

H. R. 8291. A bill to abolish the position of 
mail handler in the postal service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. 8292. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition and operation of the Percy Jones 
General Hospital at Battle Creek, Mich., by 
the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 8293. A bill to abolish the position of 
mail handler in the postal service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 8294. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 8295. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of internal-revenue collections on 
articles produced in the Virgin Islands; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 8296. A bill to provide an additional 
amount for the emergency fund for the Pres- 
ident for the fiscal year 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H. R. 8297. A bill for the safety of life and 
property by making all commercial fishing 
vessels subject to the rules and regulations 
of the United States Coast Guard marine 
inspection; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 8298. A bill to encourage the con- 
servation and development of the mineral 
resources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 564. Resolution creating a select 
committee to attend the third round of tariff 
negotiations under the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 569. Resolution creating a select 
committee on international economic rela- 
tionships; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. Res. 570. Resolution to amend rule XI 
of the rules of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. Res. 571. Resolution to amend rule XI 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 8299. A bill for the relief of certain 
Polish sailors; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R. 8300. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
R. LaPorta; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 8301. A bill for the relief of Midship- 
man Willis Howard Dukelow, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H. R. 8302. A bill for the relief of Jai Young 

Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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2096. By the SPEAKER: Petition of G. J. 
Ondrasek, city clerk, Fond du Lac, Wis., re- 
questing passage of Senate bill 2166, which 
would bring about payment of defaulted 
bonds of the joint-stock land banks; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2097. Also, petition of James E. Collins, 
city clerk, Niagara Falls, N. Y., requesting ex- 
tension of time to January 1, 1952, for the 
completion of demolition of Hyde Park Vil- 
lage; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


SENATE 


Monpay, May 1, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we thank Thee for 
the hunger of heart which leads us to 
this pavilion of prayer where we are 
united in a common fellowship of yearn- 
ing and aspiration. We turn to Thee 
as the true home of our spirits, Our 
littleness needs Thy greatness, our weak- 
ness needs Thy strength. We have found 
that apart from Thee we fail to do our 
best and reach our highest, and that un- 
lest we find our rest in Thee and our 
peace in Thy will we lack poise and 
tranquillity. In this quiet moment, lead 
us past all shams and subterfuges to 
Thyself. 

Grant this dear land of ours, in days 
that are heavy with crisis, the strength 
of purpose to do justly and to love mercy. 
Save us from self-interest and self-right- 
eousness. From yielding to melancholy 
moods that depress others, from the 
sullenness of temper that drives the sun- 
shine from other faces, from the defeat- 
ism that shrinks from the summons to do 
battle with gloom and with falsehood 
wherever it is entrenched, good Lord, 
deliver us. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Friday, April 
28, 1950, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nom- 
inations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Wuerry, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
Was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 

SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs was authorized 
to meet today during the session of the 
Senate. 

On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
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to meet today during the session of the 
Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


The 


Aiken Hendrickson Millikin 
Anderson Holland Morse 
Brewster Humphrey Mundt 
Bridges Ives Myers 
Butler Jenner Neely 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Cain Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Chapman Kefauver Robertson 
Chavez Kem Russell 
Connally Kerr Saltonstall 
Cordon Kilgore Schoeppel 
Darby Knowland Smith, Maine 
Donnell Leahy Stennis 
Douglas Lehman Taft 
Eastland Lodge Taylor 
Ecton Long Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender Lucas ‘Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McClellan Thye 
Frear McFarland ‘Tobey 
Fulbright McKellar Tydings 
George McMahon Wherry 
Green Magnuson Wiley 
Gurney Malone Williams 
Hayden Maybank Young 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 


Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BENTON], 
the Senators from North Carolina [Mr, 
GRAHAM and Mr. Hoey], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. HUNT], the Senator 
from Texas (Mr, JoHNnson], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN] and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. WITHERS] are absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MARTIN] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. DWORSHAK] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KEM obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be 
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permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, introduce bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and submit routine matters for 
the REcorD, without debate and without 
speeches, and without the Senator from 
Missouri losing the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred, as indicated: 


TITLE TO CERTAIN LANDS OF THREE AFFILIATED 
TRIBES OF Fort BERTHOLD RESERVATION, N. 
Dax. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a resolution 
of certification of official vote of the mem- 
bers of the Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., to vest title 
to certain lands of the Three Affiliated Tribes 
of the Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., 
in the United States, and to provide compen- 
sation therefor (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF Low-RENT HOUSING AND SLUM 
CLEARANCE PROGRAMS TO ALASKA, HAWAI, 
Px RTO Rico, AND VIRGIN ISLANDS 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to en- 
able the governments of Alaska, Hawail, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands to au- 
thorize public bodies or agencies to under- 
take slum clearance, urban redevelopment, 
and low-rent housing activities including the 
issuance of bonds and other obligations, to 
amend the low-rent housing enabling stat- 
utes for Alaska and Hawaii, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
AUDIT REPORT oF FEDERAL Home Loan BANKS 

AND Home Loan Banke BOARD 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of Federal Home Loan 
Banks and the Home Loan Bank Board, for 
the year ended June 30, 1949 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, withdrawing the name of Mary Leila 
Forrest nee Jackson from a report relating 
to aliens whose deportation he suspended 
more than 6 months ago, transmitted to the 
Senate on January 16, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Hawaii Small 
Ranchers Association, Honokaa, T. H., favor- 
ing the reappointment of Ingram M. Stain- 
back as Governor of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by Hillyard Post No. 
1474, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Spo- 
kane, Wash., relating to the tour of the 
United States by 11 convicted Communists, 
to raise funds for an appeal from the de- 
cision by a Federal court jury in New York 
City; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the General Council of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, meeting in Philadelphia, 
Pa., signed by William R. Johnston, modera- 
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tor, and H. B. Clawson, stated clerk, relat- 
ing to the separation of church and state; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr, TYDINGS: 

A resolution adopted by the Maryland 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to ef- 
fectuate the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to remove or reduce the excise tax 
on alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the Federalsburg 
Chamber of Commerce, the Cambridge Wom- 
an’s Club, the Cambridge Rotary Club, the 
Allegany-Garrett County Medical Society, 
and the Calvert County Medical Society, all 
of the State of Maryland, protesting against 
the enactment of legislation providing com- 
pulsory health insurance; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A petition signed by Mrs. Marion Loyd, and 
sundry other citizens of Washington, D. C., 
Maryland, and Virginia, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and over the 
radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Young Dem- 
ocratic Clubs of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., 
favoring the enactment of House concur- 
rent resolution 64, to seek development of 
the United Nations into a world federation; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Memorials signed by sundry employees of 
the Baltimore Photoengravers Union, Local 
No. 2, the Art Photo Engraving Co., Inc., the 
Alpha Photo-Engraving Co., the News-Post 
Engraving Department, and sundry citizens 
of Baltimore, all in the State of Maryland, 
remonstrating against the enactment of 
Senate bill 1103, to readjust postal rates; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing socialized 
medicine; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


PROTEST AGAINST REDUCTION OF 
POSTAL SERVICE FUNDS—MEMORIAL 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I 
present for appropriate reference a 
memorial signed by Leon Gary, mayor 
of the city of Houma, and sundry other 
Officials and citizens of Terrebonne 
Parish, all in the State of Louisiana, 
remonstrating against a reduction of 
postal service funds, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recor, without all the signatures 
attached. 

There being no objection, the me- 
morial was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, without all the signatures 
attached, as follows: : 
APRIL 25, 1950. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the citizens and officials of Terrebonne 
Parish, La., wish to register our protest to 
the action which has resulted in a reduction 
of postal-service funds. The lessening of 
funds will result in poor mail service when 
the reduction in daily delivery is put into 
effect. We protest that such a move should 
be undertaken which seriously affects the 
much needed service of regular mail delivery. 

We urge that you exercise your usual dili- 
gence in investigating the apparent lack of 


wisdom on the part of the Post Office De- 
partment. 


1950 


Leon Gary, mayor of the city of Houma, 
and sundry other officials and citizens of 
Terrebonne Parish, La, 

PROTEST AGAINST WEAKENING OF ANTI- 

TRUST LAWS—RESOLUTION OF PIERCE 

COUNTY (WIS.) FARMERS UNION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a resolution adopted by the 
Pierce County Farmers Union relative to 
protection of the Nation’s antitrust 
statutes. Naturally, I agree with this 
resolution 100 percent, because I feel that 
it is essential that we curb monopolistic 
trends in our land in order to protect 
small business as well as to protect con- 
sumers—both in the cities and on the 
farms—from high prices which monop- 
olies inevitably cause. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the resolution 
as sent to me by Leo H. Schroeder, presi- 
dent of the Pierce County Farmers 
Union be printed at this point in the body 
of the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESCOTT, Wis., April 24, 1950. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Following is resolution adopted 
by Pierce County Farmers Union: 

“Whereas there have been numerous at- 
tempts made to weaken existing antitrust 
legislation; and 

“Whereas we, as farmers and consumers, 
are vitally interested in the retention and 
strengthening of all antitrust laws, includ- 
ing enforcement of such laws: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we the delegates to the 
quarterly convention of the Pierce County 
Farmers Union, meeting at Ellsworth, Wis., 
this 24th day of March 1950, do hereby go on 
record as opposed to any efforts to weaken 
antitrust laws.” 

Adopted unanimously. 

LEO H. SCHROEDER, 
President. 


PROHIBITION OF INTERSTATE GAM- 
BLING—RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE 
(WIS.) PRESBYTERY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on March 
2, I commented on the Senate floor on 
the importance of an all-out campaign 
to curb interstate gambling and affiliated 
racketeering activities. I stated the con- 
victions of America’s decent citizens for 
strong congressional action along this 
line 


In this connection, on April 25, 45 Pres- 
byterian churches in the Milwaukee, Wis., 
area met through their representatives 
and unanimously adopted a resolution 
on behalf of action such as I have sug- 
gested. The resolution was sent to me 
by Rev. Carl R. Simon, stated clerk of 
the Milwaukee Presbytery. Naturally, I 
endorse the resolution as conveyed by 
this distinguished spiritual leader who 
is incidentally chairman of the social 
education and action committee of the 
Milwaukee Presbytery. 

As Reverend Simon stated in a letter 
to me: 

It is our fervent hope that you and all 
other high-minded persons in the United 
States Senate will do everything possible to 
eliminate this evil which yearly reaps its 
pitiful harvest of ruined lives and wasted 
resources. 
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Two days after the meeting of the 
Milwaukee Presbytery, the Milwaukee 
Journal published an editorial on the 
need to pass the anticrime legislation 
now pending. The Journal editorial 
mentioned that there are “an estimated 
150,000 horse-race bookies now operating 
in the United States, and Congress is 
studying ways and means of adding them 
to the unemployment rolls.“ The Jour- 
nal editorial also pointed out that in what 
were known as the “John Doe” investiga- 
tions, held more than a year ago in Wis- 
consin’s largest city, it was proven that 
wire services were indispensable to Mil- 
waukee horse-race gambling. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Presbytery res- 
olution is brief, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the body of the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Milwaukee Presbytery hereby goes on rec- 
ord as favoring legislation prohibiting gam- 
bling on an interstate basis, and directs its 
committee on social education and action to 
represent Presbytery in writing to Federal 
Representatives, asking that they take action 
to prevent gambling, and the spreading of 
gambling information across State lines. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr, LEAHY, from the committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 1777. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the employment of 
minors within the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 29, 1928; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1527); 

H. R. 4892. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion of pay patients to the Home for the 
Aged and Infirm; without amendment (Rept, 
No, 1528); and 

H. R. 6104. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an educational agency for sur- 
plus property within the government of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1529). 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably without 
amendment Senate Resolution 257, and 
ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Legislative Clerk read the reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce hereby is au- 
thorized to expend from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, during the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, $10,000, in addition to the amount, and 
for the same purposes, specified in section 
134 (a) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
approved August 2, 1946. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator state how much money is 
involved and for what purpose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Ten thousand dollars. 
Under the law the committee is allowed 
$10,000. The Committee on Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce has used its first 
$10,000, and now is asking for a second 
$10,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 257) submitted by Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado on April 13, 1950, 
was considered and agreed to. 
INVESTIGATION OF IMMIGRATION SYS- 

TEM—PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 

OF REPORT NO. 1515 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 262, and 
ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration. I wish to say that the 
total cost involved is $1,018. It relates 
to the printing of 1,100 copies of Sen- 
ate Report No. 1515, dealing with a very 
important subject which has been under 
investigation for a couple of years, the 
investigation of the immigration system. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 262) submitted by Mr. Mc- 
Carran, on April 20, 1950, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary be authorized to have printed for 
its use 1,100 copies of Senate Report No. 
1515, a report pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 137, Eightieth Congress, first session, as 
amended, relative to an investigation of the 
immigration system. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 1, 1950, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 247) to promote the 
progress of science; to advance the na- 
tional health, prosperity, and welfare; 
to secure the national defense; and for 
other purposes. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for Mr. PEPPER) : 

S. 3515. A bill to bring employees of county 
agricultural conservation committees and 
cooperative agents of the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture within the 
purview of the civil-service laws and regula- 
tions, the Classification Act of 1949, the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, and the laws relating to sick and 
annual leave for Government employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(Mr. O'CONOR introduced Senate bill 3516, 
to authorize acquisition of a suitable build- 
ing for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in or near Baltimore, Md., which 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and appears under a separate head- 

0 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 

Mr. CHAVEZ): 
S. 3517. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Vermejo reclamation project, New Mexico; to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular A- 
fairs. 
By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 3518. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Ells- 
worth Schroeder; and 

S. 3519. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to James 
Chester Stevens; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3520. A bill to strengthen the common 
defense by providing for continuation and 
expansion of Western Hemisphere produc- 
tion of abaca by the United States; and 

S. 3521. A bill to facilitate the perform- 
ance of research and development work by 
and on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 3522. A bill to amend section 824 of the 
Code of Laws for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 3523. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 

Alberto Pizzi; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 3524. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the act of May 25, 1948 (Public Law 554, 
80th Cong.), relating to the Flathead Indian 
irrigation project; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S. 3525. A bill to amend section 28 of the 
Enabling Act for the State of Arizona relat- 
ing to the terms of leases of State-owned 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(Mr, LUCAS (for himself and Mr. Don- 
NELL) introduced Senate Joint Resolution 
174, granting the consent of Congress to the 
entry, by the State of Missouri and by the 
State of Illinois, into a compact or agree- 
ment between the State of Missouri and the 
State of Illinois creating the Bi-State Devel- 
opment Agency and the Bi-State Metropoli- 
tan District, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

ACQUISITION OF BUILDING FOR BUREAU 

OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 

ANCE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize requisition of a suitable 
building for the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance in or near Balti- 
more, Md., and I ask unanimous consent 
that an explanatory statement of the 
bill prepared by me be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement presented by the 
Senator from Maryland will be printed 
in the RECORD. : 

The bill (S. 3516) to authorize acquisi- 
tion of a suitable building for the Bu- 
reau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
in or near Baltimore, Md., introduced by 
Mr. O’Conor, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. O'Conor is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR O'CONOR 

The people of Maryland are greatly con- 

cerned at the moment over two matters that 


directly affect them, their pocketbooks and 
their local interests. 


They want to see the huge total of Federal 
spending scaled down to the point where a 
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balanced budget will be made possible and 
hopes generated thereby for reduction in 
the burden of individual and corporate taxes. 

They also are most anxious to retain in 
their midst the activities of the old-age and 
survivors insurance section o* the Social 
Security Division, with its 5,000 or more em- 
ployees. 

Complaints have been expressed by officials 
of the Bureau regarding the present quarters 
available in Baltimore in the Candler Build- 
ing and a proposal now is before the Con- 
gress for a new building in or near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to cost approximately 
$11,500,000. 

In an effort to keep the activities of this 
Bureau in Baltimore, and to avoid further 
spending, responsible banking and business 
interests there have developed a plan under 
which the desired building can be erected, in 
or near Baltimore, without the $11,500,000 
outlay by the Government which is now pro- 
posed. 

Under the contemplated arrangement the 
Baltimore interests would build the building 
to Government specifications, and lease it to 
the Federal Government at the current space 
rate, under an arrangement that would apply 
the rental to the retirement of the cost of 
the building. The result would be that in 
a matter of 25 years the building would be 
fully paid for, the title would revert to the 
United States Government without any $11,- 
500,000 expenditure, and at very little if 
any greater yearly cost than the Government 
has been paying up to now for its quarters 
in Baltimore. 

I sincerely believe that this program, if 
adopted, would save the taxpayers of the 
country a great deal of money and I am 
sending to the desk a bill which would au- 
thorize the acceptance of this very attractive 
proposal, It is offered, of course, on the basis 
of my conviction that a thorough study by 
the General Services Administration officials 
will disclose the plan to be most advanta- 
geous to the Government and to the taxpay- 
ers who now are being asked to supply the 
additional $11,500,000. 


ADDITIONAL TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE AT LOWER COST 


Mr. BREWSTER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 267), which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 


“Whereas travel by United States residents 
contributes to the creation of vitally needed 
dollar exchange in European countries; and 

Whereas lack of adequate trans-Atlantic 
passenger service during the summer season 
at rates within the reach of the middle-in- 
come market is limiting the extent of such 
travel: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the United States Maritime Commission 
are requested (1), to explore every available 
means of providing additional trans-Atlantic 
passenger service at lower cost, including 
maximum utilization of existing service un- 
der special low-fare arrangements, charters, 
and group contracts; and (2), if they find 
their existing authority inadequate to facili- 
tate and encourage such low-cost transporta- 
tion, to recommend to the Senate such legis- 
lation as may be necessary to enable them to 
accomplish such objective. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948—AMENDMENT’ 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AMERICAN SECURITY AT MIDCENTURY— 
ADDRESS BY PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


IMr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record an ad- 
dress on the subject American Security at 
Midcentury, delivered by Paul G. Hoffman, 
Administrator of the ECA, before the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 29, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

COOPERATIVE FOR AMERICAN REMIT- 

TANCES TO EUROPE—STATEMENT BY 

GOVERNOR DEWEY 


IMr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New 
York, regarding the observance of Care 
Week, May 1 to May 7, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


HON. HERBERT HOOVER'S SUGGESTION 
ABOUT RECONSTITUTION OF UNITED 
NATIONS—ARTICLE BY JOHN W. 
OWENS 


Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article re- 
garding Mr. Hoover’s suggestion about the 
reorganization of the United Nations with- 
out Russia and her satellites, written by 
John W. Owens, and published in the Bal- 
timore Sun of April 30, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


CONTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL TO AMERI- 
CAN STANDARDS OF LIVING—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE MAGAZINE PARTNERS 


IMr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Capital Punishment,” from the. April 
issue of the magazine Partners, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


REPLY OF THE BROOKLYN TABLET TO 


MR. FRIENDLY’S ARTICLE IN WASH- 
INGTON POST 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recon a letter from 
Patrick J. Scanlon, managing editor of the 
Tablet, of Brooklyn, N. Y., regarding the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Alfred Kohlberg in connection 
with United States China policy, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.]} 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF FEDERAL 
RENT CONTROL—LETTERS TO SENA- 
TOR CAIN 


[Mr, CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp letters addressed 
to him by Earl J. Glade, mayor of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Lt. (jg) C. L. Edwards, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), New Orleans, 
La., and Richard W. Lenington, of Seattle, 
Wash., relating to the proposed extension of 
Federal rent control, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


STRENGTHENING THE SPIRITUAL VAL- 
UES OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a memorandum 
received by him from C. E. B. Ward, of the 
League for the American Home, Inc., relat- 
ing to cooperation between the American 
home and the American church in strength- 
ening the spiritual values of democracy, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF POLAND'S CONSTITUTION 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today is 
the one hundred and fifty-ninth anni- 
versary of the promulgation of Poland’s 
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constitution, containing her famous bill 
of rights. I have prepared a statement 
commemorating this anniversary, which 
is a day to be noted by all liberty- and 
freedom-loving people. I ask the unan- 
imous consent of the Senate to have my 
statement printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 


Americans of Polish descent and Poles in 
all the free countries observe today one of 
the greatest Polish national holidays—the 
anniversary of the signing of Poland’s bill 
of rights—the Third of May Constitution. 

One hundred and fifty-nine years ago, in 
1791, the Polish leaders, encouraged and in- 
spired in part by the American Constitution, 
proclaimed a new constitution for the Polish 
nation. 

The Polish Third of May Constitution was 
the most liberal and the most democratic of 
its day. The constitution’s recognition of 
equality for all men, the proclamation of 
religious liberty, and all the new freedoms 
were more than Catherine the Great of 
Russia could bear. This Russian monarch 
had perceived that the Polish constitution 
presented a great danger to the tyrannical 
form of government in Russia. With the 
connivance of the rulers of Prussia and 
Austria, Poland was attacked, partitioned, 
and enslaved. 

All during the century and a quarter of 
Poland’s enslavement, the Polish Third of 
May Constitution served the Poles as a guid- 
ing light in their struggle for freedom, in- 
dependence, and democracy. 

It seems that the tragic part of Poland’s 
history repeats itself. In the eighteenth 
century the tyrannical ruler of Russia, the 
infamous Catherine, destroyed Polish free- 
dom, Polish institutions, Polish culture, and 
Polish national life. Today the Kremlin is 
again carrying out Catherine's work. 
Catherine’s and Stalin’s methods are basi- 
cally the same, only Stalin’s are more in- 
sidious and deadly. 

The people of Poland are, of course, oppos- 
ing Soviet designs upon them in every way 
they can under the existing conditions of 
oppression and terror. The Polish people 
look to us for encouragement in their 
struggles. 

What can we say to them? 

We can say that their cause is our cause 
and that we will never sacrifice them to per- 
manent slavery behind the iron curtain. 

Let every true American stand with Poland 
in her hour of sorrow and oppression and 
let us do everything we can as a people and 
a nation to secure Poland’s early liberation. 

On this day we may also note the fact that 
the United States Senate recently recog- 
nized the contribution of Polish men-at-arms 
in the recent conflict. I refer to the inclu- 
sion in the displaced-persons bill of a special 
provision for admittance into this country 
of 18,000 members of the Polish armed 
forces who fought under Allied banners in 
the recent war. These men who a few years 
ago were fighting for the liberty of all man- 
kind will now be able to apply for immigra- 
tion into this country, together with mem- 
bers of their immediate families. Here in 
this free land of ours they may find a home. 
I am proud and glad of the opportunity I 
had to fight for and support this legislation. 
I hope it will be included in the final version 
of this bill when it becomes law. 


OWEN LATTIMORE—CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN SENATOR TYDINGS AND FOR- 
MER SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
matter of correspondence between four 
former Secretaries of State and myself 
having occasioned some discussion on the 
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floor of the Senate, I think it most appro- 
priate that the Senate and the country be 
advised that on April 17 I wrote similar 
letters to the four living Secretaries of 
State who have held office since 1932, in- 
quiring into certain phases of charges 
made on the Senate floor and elsewhere. 
I ask that my letter, together with the 
reply of each of the Secretaries, be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Text or LETTERS ON LATTIMORE 


WASHINGTON, April 29.—Following is the 
exchange of correspondence regarding Owen 
Lattimore between Senator Tydings (Demo- 
crat, Maryland) on the one hand; Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State; and Gen. George 
C. Marshall, James F. Byrnes, and Cordell 
Hull, all former Secretaries of State: 

APRIL 17, 1950. 

DEAR GENERAL MARSHALL: It has been 
stated by Senator McCartuy during the 
course of the hearings now being held by the 
subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee under Senate Resolution 
231, that Mr. Owen Lattimore is the prin- 
cipal architect of our far-eastern policy.” 

It is important for our committee to deter- 
mine the truth of this contention for what- 
ever bearing it may have on other evidence 
adduced in the Lattimore matter. For that 
reason, I would appreciate it greatly if you 
would inform me at your earliest possible 
convenience of the extent to which, in your 
opinion, Dr. Lattimore was “the principal 
architect of our far-eastern policy” or the 
extent that Dr. Lattimore influenced our far- 
eastern policy during the period in which you 
were Secretary of State. 

I am addressing a similar letter to Secre- 
tary Acheson, Mr. Hull, and Mr. Byrnes. 

Thanking you for your kindness in giving 
the committee this information, I am 

Very respectfully, 

MILLARD E. TYDINGS. 

[Typ1Incs sent similar letters to Secretary 
Acheson, former Secretary Hull, and former 
Secretary Byrnes.] 

GENERAL MARSHALL’S REPLY 


APRIL 22, 1950. 

My Dear SENATOR TyDINGS: I have received 
your letter of April 17 in which you refer to 
& recent statement in connection with the 
hearings of the subcommittee on foreign re- 
lations under Senate Resolvtion 231, that 
“Owen Lattimore is the principal architect 
of our far-eastern policy.” Your letter then 
asks the extent to which, in my opinion, 
“Lattimore was the principal architect of our 
far-eastern policy” during the period in 
which I served as Secretary of State. 

The statement referred to above is com- 
pletely without basis in fact. 

So far as I and my associates can recall 
I never even met Mr, Lattimore. 

I take the liberty of commenting on the 
harmful effect on our foreign relations of 
such statements, charges, or insinuations 
broadcast with so little regard for the truth. 
They undoubtedly confuse our friends 
abroad, undermine and weaken our position 


before the world and actually lend assist- 


ance to the powers that would destroy us, 
Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 
TEXT OF BYRNES’ LETTER 

APRIL 24, 1950. 
Dear Mriiiarp: I have your letter of the 
17th asking the extent to which, in my opin- 
ion, Mr. Owen Lattimore was “the principal 
architect of our far-eastern policy” or the 
extent he influenced our far-eastern policy 
during the period I was Secretary of State. 
I do not know Mr. Lattimore, If he ever 
wrdte me about the far-eastern policy the 
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letter was not called to my attention. If, 
while I was Secretary of State, he discussed 
our far-eastern policy with any Officials of 
the Department concerned with that policy, 
in their discussions with me, they did not 
quote him. 

Early in December 1945, Gen. George C. 
Marshall went to China and thereafter his 
reports to the President and me influenced 
our policies in China and the Far East, 

I do not think General Marshall was in- 
fluenced by Mr. Lattimore. 

To my former colleagues, I take the lib- 
erty of adding, that regardless of the merits 
of complaints as to what has heretofore oc- 
curred, the President and Secretary of State 
have given proof of their desire to restore 
the bipartisan policy in our foreign affairs, 
and I earnestly hope the Members of the 
Senate will cooperate in that effort. 

While I was Secretary of State I found 
I could talk to Senator VANDENBERG with the 
same freedom with which I talked to Senator 
ConNALLy and to my assistants, and I prof- 
ited by his advice. I am sure that in his ab- 
sence other Republican Senators will co- 
operate just as did Senator VANDENBERG. 

It is extremely important at this time, in 
view of the tenseness of the situation in 
world affairs, that we do not give to either 
our friends or enemies abroad, the false im- 
pression of a serious division among us in 
our policies as to the Soviet Government. 
Seldom in history have our people been so 
united on any issue. 

I hope that, regardless of our difference on 
domestic issues, our political leaders can 
present a united front in our foreign rela- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
James F. BYRNES. 


CORDELL HULL’S ANSWER 
Aprit 20, 1950. 

My Dear Senator Typincs: A have your 
letter of April 17 in which you inquire con- 
cerning the extent to which, in my opinion, 
Dr. Owen Lattimore was “the principal archi- 
tect of our far-eastern policy” or the extent 
he influenced our far-eastern policy which I 
was Secretary of State. 

In my opinion he was in no sense the prin- 
cipal architect of our far-eastern policy dur- 
ing the period I served as Secretary of State. 

Although his position in academic circles 
as a student of and writer on some aspects 
of Chinese life and history was of course 
known to us, I am not aware that during this 
period he had any appreciable influence on 
our far-eastern policy. I do not remember 
having consulted with him on that subject 
or on any subject at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 
SECRETARY ACHESON’S LETTER 
APRIL 27, 1950. 

My Dran Senator Trprncs: In a letter 
dated April 17, 1950, you asked that I in- 
form you of the extent to which, in my 
opinion, Mr. Owen Lattimore was the “prin- 
cipal architect of our far-eastern policy,” or 
the extent to which he influenced our far 
eastern policy during the period in which I 
have been Secretary of State. 

On April 17, Mr. Peurifoy, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, wrote you in full detail 
concerning Mr. Lattimore’s connections with 
this Department in the past. 

The far-eastern policy of this Government, 
like all other foreign policy, is the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of State and has been 
made by me in my administration subject, of 
course, to the direction of the President. 

I welcome this opportunity to state per- 
sonally and categorically that during this 
period in which I have been Secretary, Mr. 
Lattimore, so far as I am concerned or am 
aware, has had no influence in the deter- 
mination of our far-eastern policy. 

There is clearly no basis in fact for de- 
scribing Mr. Lattimore as the principal archi- 
tect of our far-eastern policy. I might add 
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that, so far as I am aware, I have never met 
Mr. Lattimore. 

The far-eastern policy of the United States 
has at all times been determined after care- 
ful study by the responsible officers of the 
Department and an objective evaluation by 
me of all the facts available to this Gov- 
ernment. 

The Department of State has explored all 
avenues to arrive at the relevant facts. The 
measure of the participation of Mr. Latti- 
more, so far as this Department and I are 
concerned, is fully and fairly indicated in the 
letter of April 17 from Mr. Peurifoy. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON. 


DEVASTATION WROUGHT BY CORN 
BORERS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the junior Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. GILLETTE], who is absent because 
of illness, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the body of the Record a letter 
he received from Dr. Harold Gunderson, 
of the Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa, concerning the appropria- 
tion for research work on the control of 
the corn borer. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a reply, prepared 
in behalf of the Senator from Iowa and 
myself, to the letter from Dr. Gunderson. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ames, Iowa, April 24, 1950. 
Senator GUY M. GILLETTE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GILLETTE: I must apologize 
for my delay in answering your letter of 
April 14 and April 18 in regard to the Euro- 
pean corn borer. 

We feel, and justifiably I think, that the 
corn borer is the most important crop pest 
in the United States. During the past 10 
years the borer has struck at the major corn- 
growing area of the country, Iowa, Illinois, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota, where more than 
half of all the corn in the United States is 
produced. In Iowa alone, losses have been 
tremendous. In 1948 our loss was $93,000,- 
000 and in 1949 it was either $171,000,000 or 
$212,000,000, depending on which corn-price 
figure was used. The pattern shown in 
these two years merely followed that set 
earlier, since the annual loss from borers 
has doubled or more than doubled each year 
since the borer entered Iowa in 1942. 

If this pattern continues in 1950, our loss 
in Iowa alone could approach $300,000,000. 
Winter survival of borers has been high, ac- 
cording to sutveys now in progress in Iowa. 
These surveys, like the other corn-borer 
work, are cooperative between Iowa State 
College and the United States Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

I'm sure that anything you can do to 
restore or increase research funds for corn- 
borer work will greatly benefit everyone in 
the Corn Belt States. 

Very truly yours, 

HAROLD GUNDERSON, 

Extension Entomologist. 
May 1, 1950. 

Dr. HAROLD GuNDERSON, 

Extension Entomologist, 

Iowa State College of Agriculture, 

Ames, Iowa. 

Dear Dr. GuNDERSON: Your letter concern- 
ing the increased destruction of corn by 
corn borers was brought to our attention. 

One of the most important farm problems 
facing the entire Midwest is the destruction 
of corn crops by this pest. It is not merely 
the annual destruction which causes con- 
cern, but it is primarily the trend of in- 
creasing destruction. The annual loss from 
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borers has more than doubled each year 
since its introduction into the Midwest. 

Your letter clearly shows the destruction 
caused by corn borers in Iowa. Taking the 
Nation as a whole, this pest destroyed ap- 
proximately 85,000,000 bushels of corn in 
1948, and about 313,000,000 bushels in 1949. 
In Illinois 58,000,000 bushels were destroyed 
last year, representing a money value of 
about $69,000,000. 

The cost of research into the control of 
the corn borer is an investment in our fu- 
ture. If methods of controlling this pest 
are not discovered, the great resources of 
farm production will be dried up and we 
will be faced, not with problems of abun- 
dance, but with problems of scarcity of basic 
food commodities, 

With every best wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy M. GILLETTE. 
Scorr W. Lucas. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. ° 

Mr, KEM. Mr. President, I have pro- 
posed to the pending measure an amend- 
ment reading as follows: f 

Section 118 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “The Administrator shall termi- 
nate the provision of assistance under this 
title to any participating country whenever 
he determines that such country exports or 
permits the exportation, to Russia or any of 
its satellite countries, after the date of en- 
actment of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1950, of any article or commodity which, 
in the opinion of the Administrator, could 
be used to maintain or expand, directly or 
indirectly, the military forces of any such 
country.” 


Mr. President, there are strong indica- 
tions that the Marshall plan is operating 
in reverse. All too much evidence is com- 
ing to light that the real beneficiaries of 
the program may be the Communists. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the 
Senator f ana? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. Nesident, I should pre- 
fer to make a short statement first, and 
then to yield to my able friend, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. In due course I shall 
gladly invite his inquiries. 

I wish to call the Senate’s attention to 
certain rather startling facts, some of 
which have not received the public at- 
tention which they deserve. 

The Marshall plan was designed to 
create a bulwark in western Europe 
against communism with a wall of dol- 
lars taken under the taxing power from 
the American people. But, it soon be- 
came apparent that dollars alone could 
not dothe job. The administration then 
asked the Congress to approve a program 
of military aid—to send weapons of war 
to prop up our toppling dollar wall. Con- 
gress acceded to the request of the ad- 
ministration. 

Only quite recently Washington echoed 
with the roar of B-29 bombers on their 
way to Great Britain under the military- 
aid program. Almost daily, shipments of 
heavy artillery and other arms leave 
American ports, bound for Europe. 

Unfortunately, there is no certainty— 
no certainty at all—that European gov- 
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ernments now receiving our gifts of arms 
and dollars would be effective allies in a 
war against Russia. Would they indeed 
be allies—that is, our allies—at all? 

Britain and France are principal bene- 
ficiaries under both the Marshall plan 
and the military-aid program. 

The British Government that was our 
loyal ally in World War I and World War 
II has passed into other hands. It is 
now entirely different. 

In Great Britain, the ruling govern- 
ment is a Socialist government. It fol- 
lows closely the doctrines of Karl Marx. 
The Government of the U. S. S. R—the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—also 
adheres to the teachings of Karl Marx. 
In event of a war with Russia—and God 
forbid it—the Marxist government of 
Britain would decide with whom Britain 
would cast her lot—with the U. S. S. R. 
or with the United States. 

It is true, of course, that Britain's So- 
cialist government has a 20-year military 
alliance with the United States and 10 
other Atlantic Pact countries. That is 
what we call the North Atlantic Pact. 

But it is also true, as pointed out a few 
days ago by the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Matone], that Britain has a 20-year 
military and economic alliance with 
Russia. 

The miners’ union of Britain is domi- 
nated by its secretary, Arthur Horner, 
who is a Communist. He has announced 
publicly that if England goes to war with 
Russia, no coal will be mined in England. 

British Prime Minister Attlee has said 
that in economic matters the British look 
to Russia, rather than to the United 
States. ‘ 

Mr. President, I have none but feelings 
of friendship and affection for the Brit- 
ish people. We Americans have both 
admiration and gratitude for the Eng- 
land of Shakespeare, Milton, Kipling, 
Disraeli, and, of course, Churchill. But 
I oppose the use of American aid by the 
present British Marxist government to 
coddle communism. 

After the British election last Febru- 
ary, Prime Minister Attlee appointed 
John Strachey to head the vital British 
Ministry of War. It so happens that Mr. 
Strachey has quite a record as a Com- 
munist writer and Communist worker. 
He has written numerous books on the 
virtues of Soviet socialism, as he calls it. 
He once wrote, “the coming of commu- 
nism can alone render our problems 
soluble.” 

Think of that. The man who now 
heads the British Ministry of War has 
said, “The coming of communism can 
alone render our problems soluble.” 

As late as 1845 Mr. Strachey welcomed 
the prospect that two Socialist powers, 
Great Britain and Russia, as he said, 


-would shortly join in an effort to rid the 


world of capitalism. 

In 1935 Mr. Strachey made a lecture 
tour of the United States. While on this 
tour he was accused of declaring that he 
was a Communist, and was arrested by 
United States immigration agents. The 
immigration authorities dropped depor- 
tation proceedings when Mr. Strachey 
departed voluntarily for Europe. 

Again in 1938 Mr. Strachey sailed for 
the United States, only to have his visa 
canceled while in mid-Atlantic by the 
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American Consul General in London, 
who declared he was “convinced that he 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the British Communist Party.” Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Strachey again faced de- 
portation proceedings in this country, 
which were dropped when he decided to 
return voluntarily to Britain. 

As Minister of War, Mr. Strachey also 
is in charge of Britain’s intelligence sys- 
tem, which has the job of tracking down 
Communist spies. This is the same 
agency which cleared the notorious spy- 
scientist Klaus Fuchs for work on the 
atomic bomb in the United States. Mr. 
Fuchs kept himself quite busy. As fast 
as we learned something new about the 
atom, Mr, Fuchs slipped the information 
on to Stalin. Asa result, or at least as a 
coincidence, the Russians now have the 
atom bomb—at least a year ahead of the 
time we expected them to have it. 

The Washington Post, in a recent edi- 
torial, referred to the appointment of 
Mr. Strachey as “plain stupidity.” But 
the British are not a stupid people. They 
have earned the reputation through the 
years of being brilliant and shrewd, par- 
ticularly in the conduct of their foreign 
affairs. Certainly Mr. Attlee, the Prime 
Minister, could not have been unfamiliar 
with the reputation and activities of Mr. 
Strachey. Ido not agree, I cannot agree, 
that the appointment of Mr. Strachey 
can be properly laid to stupidity. I be- 
lieve it is a key move in a carefully cal- 
culated plan of Communist forces to 
dominate the world. 

The Socialist Government in Britain 
has recognized communism in China. I 
am glad to say we have not done so— 
yet—and I hope we shall not do so. 
The bitter experiences endured by our 
State Department in recent months 
should afford sufficient proof to con- 
vince us of the folly of trying to appease 
Russia and her satellites. 

I frequently receive letters, as I am 
sure other Members of this body do, 
saying, in effect, “There must be no com- 
promise with communism.” 

But the British Socialist Government 
has compromised with communism. It 
not only chose to recognize the Red gov- 
ernment in China; it also recently turned 
over to the Chinese Communists about 
90 airplanes claimed by Gen. Claire 
Chennault’s air line. 

It is utter folly for us to supply arms 
and money to Britain, supposedly to 
check communism in Europe, while, at 
the same time, her Socialist government 
is encouraging and actually aiding Com- 
munists in the Far East. So much for 
Britain. 

Let us look for a moment at the sit- 
uation in France. The largest single 
group of delegates in the French national 
assembly is made up of Communists. 

France, like England, has a 20-year 
military and economic alliance with 
Russia. 

Dr. Frederick Joliot-Curie, until last 
week the head of the French Govern- 
ment’s atomic-energy program, is a no- 
torious Communist. He served in that 
position for quite some time, and dur- 
ing that period, had he been so disposed, 
could have supplied to the Russians all 
the information he obtained. Changes 
in the French Government occur almost 
as freauently as changes of the moon. 
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The next government may reinstate him. 
Quite recently, in an address before the 
national congress of the French Com- 
munist Party, Dr. Joliot-Curie vigorously 
attacked the atomic-energy policies of 
the United States, though he stoutly de- 
fended those of Russia. 

As Life magazine recently said in an 
editorial: 

An active Communist has no business 
being at the head of the French Govern- 
ment's atomic program. A Marxist of John 
Strachey’s stripe has no business being the 
British Minister of War. It just won't do. 


à I agree, Mr. President, it just will not 
0. 

It is argued that we should take a cal- 
culated risk. It is said that Socialist 
governments in western Europe might 
side with us in case of a war with Rus- 
sia. But the hour is late to be gambling, 
speculating, with the security of our 
country. If the people of Europe want 
our assistance, let them clean house. If 
they do not, we should halt our aid. That 
is the philosophy behind the amendment 
to which I am now addressing myself. 

We should concentrate our energies 
and our money on building our defenses 
here at home. 

A few days ago there came to me start- 
ling evidence that Marshall-plan coun- 
tries are making substantial shipments 
of war material, including arms, to Rus- 
sia and her satellites, material which we 
ourselves have refused to ship to those 
countries. 

Let us take a look at the picture. It 
will not be a complete look, because I was 
able to obtain information about only 
three of the Marshall-plan countries— 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium. But 
the information I have will give a pretty 
good idea of what is going on. 

First, here are just a few of the things 
that Belgium shipped to Russia and her 
satellites last year: Firearms, to Czecho- 
slovakia, iron, cast iron, steel, copper, 
lead, tin, and zinc. Belgium also sent 
substantial quantities óf electrical ma- 
chinery, articles for electrotechnical use, 
and measuring and precision instru- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in my 
remarks a partial list of exports during 
1949 from Belgium and Luxemburg to 
Russia and satellite nations. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Partial list of exports from Belgium-Luzem- 
burg during 1949 to Russia and satellite 
nations 


Amount 
* in thou- Metric 


Item 
sands of tons 
dollars 2 francs 


Arms (to Czechoslovakia)... 


Tron, cast iron, and AES 19, 
—1 


10 415 

485 

1, 387, 360 
Boilers, machinery, me- 
chanical apparatus and 

appliances, and parts 7, 987, 880 396,894) 6,273 
Electrical machinery and 
apparatus, and articles 
for 5 use, 

c 5, 840, 600 202, 033 
Railway — tramway roll- 

ing stock and material. .. 430, 600 21, 530 $72 
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Partial list of exports from Belgium-Luzem- 
burg during 1949 to Russia and satellite 
nations —Continued 


Amount 
* in thou- | Metric 


Item n 
sands of | tous“ 
dollars ? francs 


Optical, measuring, preci- 


sion, and other instru- 

ments and apparatus 2, 480 124 
Chemical products 1,709, 540| 85, 477 8. 573 
Explosives, fireworks, 

matches and other in- 

flammable materials 1, 447,960) 72. 308 2,014 
Rubber and manufactures..| 942. 600 7 s 


1 Complete list available in my office, including a 
break-down of exports by importing country, 

2 Computation based on current exchange rate of 50 
francs to the dollar. 

1 metrie ton is equal to 2,204.6 pounds. 

Mr. KEM. Now for Great Britain, 
Last year the British Socialist Govern- 
ment permitted more than $45,000,000 
worth of machinery, including electric 
generators and machine tools, to be sent 
behind the iron curtain. Substantial 
shipments of ball and roller bearings also 
went into Communist hands. The 
British Government also let the Reds 
have sizable shipments of barbed wire 
and railway construction material. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in my 
remarks a partial list of exports during 
1949 from the United Xingdom to Russia 
and satellite nations. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Partial list of exports from United King- 
dom during 1949 to Russia and satellite 
nations 


N K pene 
mount | in thou 
Item sands of = 
dollars ! | pounds y 
sterling 
Ball and roller bearings 
r SN 243, 600 87 2,000 
Iron, steel, and manufac- 
tures (total) 12, 140, 800 4, 336) 3 88, 000 
ser? Lay and rods, not 
. 1, 736, 000 620} 3 20, 000 
Bars cad rods of alloy 
eS ies eee 504, 000 180} 1, 000 
Hoop and strip 422, 800 1510 3,000 
Railway and 8 r 
ramen material. 708, 400 253) 3 10, 000 
Barbed wire 420, 000 150| 33,000 
Cable and rope (except 
insulated telegraph 
and telephone cable). 425, 600 152 1, 000 
Nonferrous metals and 
manufactures (total) . 4, 062, 800 pF | Ea 
Aluminum and alloys...| 618, 800 221) 2 21,000 
Brass and other alloys of 
copper, other than 
nee alloys....------- 1, 142, 400 408) 2 63, 000 
DEES SEAN 604, 400 248) 31,000 
Electrical goods and appa- 6 a0 680 nasi 
Machinery 9 — exclud- 
ing ball and roller 
bearings and parts) . 45, 172, 400 16, 133)? $67,000 
Electric generators 11, 986, 800 4, 281|? 181,000 
Electrical 
other than motors sad 
generators 2, 864, 400 1, 023) 2 46, 000 
Machine tools (metal- 
working) other than 
portable power tools.. 5, 138, 000 1, 835|: 129,000 
Vehicles (total, including 
locomotives, ships, and 
Aer 13, 361, 600 4, 772|...cccce 
Rubber tires for motor 
vehicles, other than 
motorcycles and tri- 
N AEE E 229, 600 9,000 
Chassis for motor ve- 
hicles, with engines. 1, 660, 400 593| 1, 000 


1 Computation based on present exchange rate of $2.80 
to the pound sterling. 
i n eight (112 pounds). 
Long tons. 
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Mr. KEM. France permitted all sorts 
of war material to go to Russia, and other 
countries behind the iron curtain, such 
as lead, aluminum, transportation equip- 
ment, chemicals, scientific instruments 
and apparatus, and so on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a partial list of 
exports during 1949 from France to Rus- 
sia and satellite nations. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Partial list of exports from France during 
1949 to Russia and satellite nations 


Amount 
* in thou- |Metric 


Item 
sands of| tons 
dollars 1 francs 


Chemicals: 
— 1, 546, 759| 533, 365 23, 425 
„ 983, 283) 339, 063 610 
Rubber — rubber prod- 
F.. 1, 678, 616) 878, 1,426 


ucts. 
Steel- mill products, hot- 
rolled, 8 and plates 
Steel- m ucts, cold- 
pag en tubular products 


4, 198, 88101, 447, 800 41, 696 


man ures... 860, 245 127, 326; 815 
Aluminum alloys 408, 688| 140, 927 833 
Lead and lead Alloys... 816, 20 109, 080 1,115 
Metal manufactures.. 2, 046, 705, 3, 985 
Machinery ae 10, 272, 23803, 542,151) 6,771 

apparatus 2,015, 230 694,910) 825 
Transportation equipment. 8, 281, 011½, 855, 821 7, 913 
Optical, surgical, scientific, 

and photographic instru- 

ments and apparatus 1,113,145) 383, 843 115 


Computation based on current exchange rate of 350 
francs to the dollar. 


Mr. KEM. This information is offi- 
cial; it was furnished to me by the Office 
of International Trade of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Many of the same materials which are 
being sent to Russia and her satellites by 
Marshall-plan countries are being sup- 
plied these same countries by the United 
States under the Marshall plan and the 
military-aid program. In other words, 
Mr. President, we are giving these mate- 
rials, or their equivalent, to the Marshall- 
plan countries which, in turn, sell them 
to Russia and the satellite nations. 

For example, we are supplying arms to 
Belgium. Belgium last year sent a ship- 
ment of firearms to Czechoslovakia. We 
are sending iron and steel to Belgium 
‘under the Marshall plan—812, 000, 000 
worth since the program began. Last 
year Belgium sent $19,782,840 worth of 
iron, cast iron, and steel to Russia and 
her satellites, $5,744,520 of which went 
directly to the U. S. S. R. 

J. Mishell George, assistant to the Di- 
rector of the United States Office of In- 
ternational Trade, writing in the March 
27, 1950, issue of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, an official Department of Com- 
merce publication, had this to say: 

. While United States exports of security 
items to Soviet bloc destinations were being 
severely restricted, such shipments continued 
to move as freely from other source coun- 
tries as supplies permitted. * * è Ex- 
amples of such shipments were quick to arise, 
indicating that the United States export 
market, for security items, was to some 
extent shifting to western Europe. 


In other words, Mr. George said that 
when we cut off these shipments to the 
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Russian satellites, the Marshall-plan 
countries in western Europe took our 
place and engaged in a profitable trade 
in the vacuum which was caused by our 
refusal to make the shipments. We are 
declining to permit manufacturers and 
merchants in the United States to go into 
the market, but our friends, the so-called 
participating countries in the Marshall 
plan, are invading the market with great 
success. Mr. President, does that make 
sense? 

I continue to quote from Mr. George: 

This trade both created the undesirable 
discrimination and threatened to undermine 
the effectiveness of the United States secu- 
rity effort to restrict the growth of the Soviet 
war potential, 


Mr. President, I interpolate to say 
that is a triumph of understatement. 

I continue to quote from Mr. George: 

Many of these governments have export 
control over weapons and certain other stra- 
tegic goods. For the most part, however, 
their controls have not been as extensive as 
our positive list. 

Both the trade community and the Office 
of International Trade have been deeply con- 
cerned about the trade inequities implicit 
in the possibility of United States exports 
of security items to friendly countries be- 
ing diverted from use there and transshipped 
to destinations in the Soviet bloc, as well as 
about the effect of such action on the attain- 
ment of our security objective. * *° * 
Examples of such transshipments have been 
numerous in western Europe, 


A partial list of such transshipments, 
as Mr. George calls them, are incorpo- 
rated in the three tables which I have in- 
serted in the Recorp. I invite the ear- 
nest consideration of Senators to those 
tables. 

I should like to remind the Senate that 
the information I have obtained pertains 
to only three of the 16 Marshall-plan 
areas: Belgium-Luxemburg, France, and 
Great Britain. I have endeavored to ob- 
tain similar information for other coun- 
tries, including Sweden, which, there is 
some reason to believe, is perhaps the 
worst offender of all. However, the ad- 
ministration has not been able, or per- 
haps not willing, to make this further 
information available to me. 

The Office of International Trade has 
advised me that domestic merchandise 
exported to Russia during the year 1949 
amounted to $6,434,000, the lowest an- 
nual figure since 1923, and approximately 
one-fourth of 1948 exports. In other 
words, we are cutting down the exports 
of so-called positive-list materials to the 
Russian satellites, and enforcing our reg- 
ulations. Apparently it is these poten- 
tial war materials which Russia is in- 
terested in buying in the United States. 

As I have said, our export trade with 
Russie has fallen in 1949 to about one- 
fourth of what it was in 1943. The low 
level of exports to the U. S. S. R. during 
the past year, following the trend of 
the last 8 months of 1948, came about 


in consequence of United States restric- 


tions on the export to eastern Europe of 
commodities regarded as having direct 
or indirect military significance in effect 
since March 1, 1948. 

It may be asked by someone looking 
at the tables, “Why do you refer to these 
materials as war materials?” Mr. Presi- 
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dent, we have called them war materials 
and we have prevented their sale 
directly to Russian satellites. I pose this 
question: If they are not war materials 
when the Marshall-plan countries sell 
them to Russia and its satellites, why 
are they war materials when our own 
manufacturers and merchants want to 
ship them there? It seems to me that 
what is sauce for the goose should be 
sauce for the gander. 

This policy, says the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, practically brought to 
a halt the exportation of such industrial 
equipment as machine tools, electrical 
machinery, and construction, mining, 
refining, and conveying machinery, 
which formerly comprised the bulk of 
Soviet procurement in the United States. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that it 
is essential to the national security that 
we continue to ban shipments of war 
materials to the Soviet Union. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood as suggesting 
otherwise. However, it does seem to me 
that it is tragically absurd for us to pour 
into western Europe vast quantities of 
war materials under the Marshall plan 
and the arms-aid program, only to have 
our friends export the same materials to 
Russia and other countries behind the 
iron curtain. 

The amendment which I have pro- 
posed would shut off further aid to any 
Marshall-plan country which continues 
to funnel war materials behind the iron 
curtain. 

In view of the tense international 
situation, it is shocking that Marshall- 
plan countries are still permitting—right 
at this moment—substantial shipments 
of war materials to the Reds. While 
this is going on, the Russians cold- 
bloodedly shoot down an American plane 
and its crew in the Baltic. I understand 
that some Senators will assign that as a 
reason for voting for ECA. I make no 
such charge, but it could be that this 
plane was shot down with materials pro- 
vided by us. During World War IL our 
ships and planes were blasted with am- 
munition which had been made out of 
scrap iron furnished to the Japanese by 
us. Millions of American men risked 
their lives facing it. Tens of thousands 
were killed or maimed for life. $ 

And yet, here we are again supplying, 
indirectly, materials of war to an un- 
friendly nation. Surely we should not 
permit this to go on much longer. 

I hope the Senate will see fit to adopt 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, I am glad to yield now 
to thc Senator from Indiana for a 
question. 

Mr. JENNER. How would the adop- 
tion of the Senator’s amendment affect 
the 96 trade pacts which the Marshall- 
plan countries now have with Soviet 
Russia? 

Mr. KEM. That would be a problem 
for the Marshall-plan countries to work 
out. Under my amendment, they could 
continue to ship war materials to Russia 
and the satellite countries if they con- 
sidered it to be to their advantage to do 
so, but the amendment would say to 
them, “If you are going into that kind of 
business, you cannot at the same time 
get war materials and supplies from the 
United States,” 
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Mr. JENNER. Last year, under the 26 
trade pact agreements, Marshall-plan 
countries had a trade exchange with 
Coramunist Russia of $3,000,000,000. If 
the Senater’s amendment is adopted and 
the $3,000,000,000 trade which western 
European countries have been engaged 
in with Communist Russia is stopped, 
does not the Senator believe that some 
Senators will say that the American tax- 
payer must make up to these European 
countries the $3,000,000,000 which they 
have lost in trade with Russia? 

Mr. KEM. That might be said. Ihave 
been very much surprised at some things 
which have been said in this discussion 
of ECA. Surely no father or mother of 
a son who fought against the Japanese 
would take such a view. 

Mr. JENNER. Is not the Senator 
afraid that argument might be made; 
and if so, could our economy stand it 
when we cannot pay our debts now? We 
are running $7,000,000,000 in the red this 
year; and if we have superimposed an- 
other $7,000,0000,000 gift to Europe, we 
will have that much more of a deficit, 
resulting in printing-press money and an 
inevitable inflation. Or, does the Sena- 
tor think Congress would advocate mak- 
ing up the $3,000,000,000 by increasing 
taxes in order to put American taxpay- 
ers’ money in Europe, as has been done 
during the past several years under 
UNRRA, the North Atlantic Pact, and 
the like? 

Mr. KEM. President Truman sug- 
gested some time ago that taxes be 
raised, but evidently the reaction to that 
suggestion was such that he has not seen 
fit to renew it. It seems to me that it is 
impractical for us to shore up the entire 
economies of the countries of western 
Europe. The further we get along with 
this ECA program the more foolhardy 
the project is shown to be. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JENNER. In the Senator's re- 
marks he referred to the fact that the 
air over Washington was filled with the 
noise of B-29’s, American B-29’s on their 
way to England. I presume the Sen- 
ator was referring to the fact that we 
are sending the B-29's, the heavy bomb- 
ers, to England, as a part of our treaty 
obligations under the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

Mr. KEM. Yes; but is is the unkindest 
cut of all for the British to sell war 
materials to the Russian satellites, at 
the very time of, and coincident with, 
our gifts of these same materials. 

Mr. JENNER. Does the Senator 
know that Great Britain cut her own 
military budget last year almost $700,- 
009,000? 

Mr. KEM. I did not, but I have in 
mind that the Minister of War of Great 
Britain is Mr. John Strachey, who until 
recently was an avowed Communist. 

Mr. JENNER. Our Government has 
been able to get along pretty well with 
Communists. We can get along with 
them in our Government. Alger Hiss 
had no trouble in the State Department 
for years. But there is a fact I desire 
to bring out. Does the Senator know 
that Great Britain itself does not have 
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one single heavy bomber, and that she 
is completely relying upon America and 
the American taxpayers to furnish her 
defense? 

Mr. KEM. That is a very alarming 
situation. 

Mr. JENNER. I was in England last 
fall, and I went to the head of our mili- 
tary mission there. I asked him how 
many heavy bombers England had, and 
he said, “None.” I said, Who is fur- 
nishing the heavy bombers at this 
time?” This was in October. He said, 
“The American taxpayers are. We have 
three fields here, all equipped with Amer- 
ican heavy bombers.” England, after 
she entered into the North Atlantic Pact, 
further cut her military expenditures, 
while we are increasing ours every day. 
But I ask the Senator, what good is it 
going to do us to increase our military 
expenditures if we are to take the equip- 
ment and send it all over the world? 

Mr. KEM. Particularly if it is to be 
funneled into Russia and the satellite 
countries, 

Mr. JENNER. And England with a 
Communist Minister of War. 

Mr. KEM. It does not make sense to 
me. I was about to ask the Senator 
whether he could have confidence in 
military operations conducted by Great 
Britain, as the ally of the United States, 
against Russia under the leadership of a 
man with the views held by John Stra- 
chey? 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator has asked 
me a question. I would answer by say- 
ing that certainly I could not. But that 
is a question which General Bradley 
should be asked, and Mr. Johnson, the 
head of our Defense Department. They 
have been over in Europe in conference. 
I presume there cannot be a conference 
on defense with the North Atlantic coun- 
tries unless we can consider the Minis- 
ter of War of England being one of the 
conferees. Those are the gentlemen who 
should answer the Senator’s question for 
the American people. 

Mz. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he thinks the Members 
of the Senate shou'd vote for a program 
like that, or whether he thinks General 
Bradley should decide that question. 

Mr. JENNER. He was over there in 
conference. 

Mr. KM. If we authorize the pro- 
gram and vote appropriations for the 
program, can we of the Senate escape 
responsibility for it? 

Mr. JENNER. Primarily, 
sponsibility is ours. 

Mr. KEM. And does not the responsi- 
bility rest on the shoulders of every 
Senator who votes for a program of that 
kind? 

Mr. JENNER. I should think so. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the able Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Ishould like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
in relation to the statement—and I hope 
Iam quoting him correctly—to the effect 
that some of the war materials being 
sent to England have been resold or have 
found their way from that nation into 
Russia, Is that a correct statement? 


the re- 
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Mr. KEM. Materials of the same kind 
have gone to Russia. I have introduced 
into the Record a table showing the 
items, the kind of supplies which were 
shipped during the year 1949 by Great 
eae to Russia and the satellite coun- 

ries, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The question I de- 
sire to ask the Senator from Missouri is 
this: In view of the recent conference on 
the part of this country’s high military 
command with the military officials of 
western Zurope—and I assume the 
British Empire was represented at the 
conference—I am wondering if the mili- 
tary representatives of the United States 
knew of the situation the Senator men- 
tioned; or does the Senator have any 
information along that line? 

Mr. KEM. I do not know. The in- 
formation came to me from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Mr. Botner, a mem- 
ber of my staff, secured the information 
for me from the Department of Com- 
merce. I quoted from Mr, J. Mishell 
George, in the March number of an of- 
ficial publication of the Department of 
Commerce, in which Mr, George said 
that this was going on, and protested 
against it in as diplomatic language as 
the situation permitted. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. In view of that 
situation, I am wondering if the Senator 
has any information to the effect that 
that condition has been brought to the 
attention of our Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate or the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KEM. Iam bringing it to the at- 
tention of the Senate and the public to- 
day. The table will go into the RECORD. 
I think it is fair to say that every Mem- 
ber will be charged with notice of the 
facts from this point on. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER] raised a question 
about England's large bombers, and the 
fact that the British were depending 
upon us to supply such bombers. He re- 
ferred to a trip he made abroad. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact, and ask him if 
he is aware of it, that in the latter part 
of 1947, when, with a group of Senators, 
I went to Germany where we were told 
about two great airfields where American 
planes had been junked. Some mem- 
bers of the party visited the airfields, 
which were in remote places, and as far 
as our eyes could reach we could see 
American planes, the same type of planes 
that won the war in 1945, wing to wing, 
mile after mile of them. A charge of 
dynamite had been put in the noses of 
the planes and they had been blown up. 
But that is not the end of the story about 
which I desire to ask the Senator. 

When we went to Greece, we found we 
were helping Greece and Turkey. I 
voted for and supported that movement, 
and I am glad I did. But I was surprised 
to find that one of the things we were 
supplying Greece at that time was planes. 
Where did those planes come from? 
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Did they come from the United States; 
were they new planes supplied from 
here? Were they some of the used 
planes of the type we had destroyed in 
such great numbers in Germany? No. 
Our money was taken, and used to buy 
second-hand planes from the British to 
supply the Greeks who were at war. To 
my mind that is something beyond com- 
prehension. I cannot understand it at 
all. But it illustrates in reverse what 
the Senator from Indiana was speaking 
about. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire if it is not 
the same sort of transaction that was 
cooked up during the dollar talks held 
here in Washington whereby $175,000,000 
of ECA funds were allocated to buy 
Canadian wheat for shipment to Great 
Britain? Is not that the same sort of 
transaction? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; I think so. I 
believe in the theory of the so-called 
Marshall plan andthe ERP. I have sup- 
ported that program and intend to sup- 
port it now. But I believe that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is rendering a great 
service in approaching the whole prob- 
lem on a realistic and sound basis. I 
was a member of this body before the 
days of World War II, when scrap iron 
and steel were being shipped to Japan. 
I then introduced a resolution to prohibit 
the shipping of scrap iron and steel to 
Japan, because war might come between 
us and Japan. It was lost in committee. 

My proposal was opposed by the ad- 
ministration, because it said we must not 
take an unfriendly attitude toward the 
great power Japan. Isee the same thing 
happening now. If what is now happen- 
ing is total diplomacy, if it is an all-out 
effort to stop communism, then there is 
no object in putting a bottom in the bar- 
rel if we are leaving the top off. 

Mr. KEM. It seems so to me. I 
should like to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire whether he has any confi- 
dence in socialism as an antidote to com- 
munism? Does he believe that by build- 
ing up socialistic countries in western 
Europe we are erecting an effective bar- 
rier to communism? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to quote 
from a gentleman whom the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri has just 
quoted, Mr. Strachey, the Minister of 
War for Great Britain. I cannot give 
the exact words he used, because I do not 
have them at hand at the moment. 
They are in my office. He said in effect, 
“We do not move to communism directly. 
We do not go from capitalism to com- 
munism. But there is an in-between 
space which is called socialism to which 
we must move first. That is the transi- 
tory stage between capitalism and 
communism.” 

I think that statement should satisfy 
the Senator that I do not condone social- 
ism at all. 

Mr. KEM. It does. The Senator 
from New Hampshire has in mind that 
Mr. John Strachey is the author of books 
on the virtues of British Socialism and 
Soviet socialism, is he not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am. 

Mr. KEM. And has he not welcomed 
the prospect that two Socialist powers, 
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as he calls them, Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, would shortly join in an effort to rid 
the world of capitalism? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has had wide experience in 
this body, and has had unusual oppor- 
tunity for observing during two great 
world wars, the war efforts in which we 
have engaged. Can the Senator have 
any confidence in military operations of 
an ally conducted under the leadership 
of a man like John Strachey, who is com- 
mitted to the same ideology as our poten- 
tial enemy? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. To me it is a 
very questionable thing. I think the 
Senator from Missouri is rendering a fine 
service in bringing out the point he has. 
I believe we must face the situation in a 
realistic way. We cannot talk about a 
total diplomacy and an all-out war 
against communism, and then put on 
blinders or close our eyes to the supply- 
ing of war materials and war potential 
to Russia and her allies behind the iron 
curtain. : 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator another question. 
Are we not compromising with com- 
munism when we permit our money and 
our materials to be used in the way I 
have described? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. I agree abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana, 

Mr. JENNER. The distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire has just 
referred to another one of the booby-trap 
expressions which have been sprung 
upon us by our great and illustrious Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Acheson, the ex- 
pression being “total diplomacy.” Does 
the Senator from Missouri or the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, either one, 
know what Dean Acheson means when 
he uses the expression “total diplo- 
macy?” 

Mr. KEM. On that question I shall 
defer to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like the two 
Senators and other Senators to hear 
from the author of that expression, as 
to what he, Dean Acheson, means. Fol- 
lowing is his definition. In his April 
22 speech Dean Acheson defined what 
he meant by the expression total diplo- 
macy.” I quote from his speech, as 
follows: 

I mean by “total diplomacy” that there 
is no longer any difference between foreign 
questions and domestic questions. 


So the expression “total diplomacy” 
is another trap to put us all as goose- 
steppers behind the line, so that not only 
can we not raise the question, as the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri has 
done here today, about our foreign pol- 
icy, but we will not even dare open our 
mouths about anything respecting our 
domestic policy. There we have Mr. 
Acheson’s total diplomacy. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator from 
Indiana consider it total diplomacy, 
within Mr. Acheson’s definition, for us 
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to shut off shipments of war materials 
from the United States to Russia and 
her satellites, but at the same time per- 
mit the participants in the Marshall 
plan to carry on a profitable trade of 
the kind to which I have referred? 
Would Mr. Acheson call that total di- 
plomacy? 

Mr. JENNER. I would call it almost 
anything. I would even call it destroy- 
ing our domestic economy, throwing 
American laborers out of work in order 
to give jobs to Europeans, I would call 
that a part of total diplomacy, because 
Dean Acheson says there is no differ- 
ence between foreign questions and do- 
mestic questions. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Missouri to 
say that he placed in the Recor and 
offered as evidence during the course 
of his speech figures and facts to show 
that some of the ECA material which 
we, the United States, have been giving 
to certain countries has in turn been 
sold or has passed into the possession 
of the Russians? 

Mr. KEM. I said that war material 
was being given by the United States 
to Marshall-plan countries and identical 
material was being sold to Russia and 
her satellites. I gave as an instance 
Belgium, which has received from us a 
large quantity of iron, cast iron, and 
steel, and in turn sold in the year 1949, 
a large quantity of iron, cast iron, and 
rea to Russia and the satellite coun- 

es. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That would mean, 
then, that Belgium, if she had that 
material to sell to Russia, certainly did 
not need it from us. Is that not cor- 
rect? And that we should reappraise the 
eet application for aid under the 


Mr. KEM. I would think Belgium did 
not need such materials from us. I gave 
the following instance. We have sent 
$12,000,000 worth of iron and steel to 
Belgium under the Marshall plan, since 
the program began. Last year Belgium 
sent $19,782,840 worth of iron, cast iron, 
and steel, to Russia and her satellites, 
$5,744,520 of which went to the U. S. S. R. 
I gave another instance, namely, our giv- 
ing of firearms to Belgium, under the 
Marshall plan, and last year Belgium 
sold a shipment of firearms to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the Senator 
from Missouri has offered fairly good 
evidence of what has been taking place. 
I want him to know that, as one Sena- 
tor who has supported the Marshall plan, 
I am shocked at the information he has 
given on this point. I knew something 
of the trade between the Marshall-plan 
countries and the iron-curtain coun- 
tries and Russia, but this is the first evi- 
dence which has come to my attention of 
the transfer of identical material. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that he 
may be interested in the fact that it is 
said by apologists for this business that 
the firearms sent by Belgium to Czecho- 
slovakia were hunting rifles. I should 
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like to ask the Senator if it is not true 
that hunting rifies were about what his 
ancestors, the embattled farmers at Con- 
cord Bridge, had when they “fired the 
shot heard round the world.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. In 
fact, the hunting rifles to which the Sen- 
ator has just referred, as being shipped 
to Czechoslovakia by Belgium, undoubt- 
edly are more effective than the rifles 
which were used at Concord Bridge. 

Mr. KEM. Similarly, are not hunting 
rifles the arms which Gen, Andrew Jack- 
son’s troops had when they crouched 
behind the cotton bales outside New Or- 
leans and stopped what was said to be 
the finest troops in Europe? : 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. So hunting rifles are not 
to be sneezed at, as munitions of war. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is quite correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Did the Senator from 
Missouri say that the shipments went 
from Belgium to Russia in 1929? 

Mr. KEM. No; it was in 1949. 

Mr. FREAR. I am sorry that I mis- 
understood. 

Mr. KEM. I said that since the Mar- 
shall plan had begun, we had sent to 
Belgium $12,000,000 worth of iron and 
steel, and that during the year 1949 
Belgium had sent to Russia and the satel- 
lite countries more than $19,000,000 
worth of iron and steel, $5,000,000 of 
which went to Russia alone. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator for 
correcting my impression. I thought 
the Senator said that was in 1929. 

Mr. KEM. No; it was in 1949. 

Mr. FREAR. I should like to ask an- 
other question, if the Senator will yield 
further. 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I believe the Senator 
from New Hampshire said that during 
his visit to Greece he found that United 
States dollars which had been loaned to 
Greece were used by Greece to purchase 
second-hand war planes from Great 
Britain. Did the Senator from Missouri 
understand the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to say that? 

Mr. KEM. I understood him to say 
that at the same time we were sending 
money to Greece, Greece was buying sec- 
ond-hand war planes from Great 
Britain. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator know 
whether Greece used the money we sent 
to her to buy those planes, and whether 
Britain ultimately got that money from 
Greece? 

Mr. KEM. I suppose the national 
treasury of Greece was swollen to the 
extent that we contributed to it, and 
that the credits which were used for the 
purchase of the war materials from 
Great Britain were the same as the cred- 
its coming from us. 

Mr. FREAR, Yes; but did Greece ac- 
tually use dollars to buy those planes, or 
did she use Greek currency or some in- 
ternational exchange? 

Mr. KEM. I apprehend that she used 
international exchange, I do not know 
whether the drafts were drawn on New 
York or London or Paris or Amsterdam, 
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Mr. FREAR. So, in effect, England 
got the dollars. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEM. Les; she got the credits. 

Mr. FREAR. Would the Senator care 
to say whether those dollars came back 
to the United States, in return for the 
purchase of new planes by Britain from 
the United States? 

Mr. KEM. Suppose they did. I am 
not at all intrigued by the suggestion 
that we give away dollars and then get 
orders for planes. The same argument 
was made when $175,000,000 of ECA 
money was used for the purchase of 
Canadian wheat for shipment to Great 
Britain. It was said that Great Britain 
would also use some of the ECA money 
to buy wheat in the United States. But 
what of it? Can we build a sound 
economy by such transactions? 

Mr. FREAR. I did not want to in- 
trigue the Senator with any question. 
I am seeking information. 

Mr. KEM. Perhaps my use of the 
word “intrigue” was unfortunate. I 
meant that such transactions do not 
arouse my interest favorably. I am glad 
to cooperate with the able Senator from 
Delaware in developing the facts. 

Mr. FREAR. What I am trying to 
learn from the Senator is this: If United 
States dollars go to Greece, and if 

~eece uses those dollars to buy second- 
hand British planes, and if Britain buys 
new United States planes with the same 
dollars, is that undesirable from our 
viewpoint? 

What I would really like to have the 
Senator comment upon is this: Does he 
think it better that Great Britain have 
new planes, rather than for Greece to 
have new planes? Does the Senator 
think it would be better for us to send 
the dollars to Greece originally, to per- 
mit Greece to buy new planes from the 
United States? Or if Greece bought used 
planes from Great Britain, and Great 
Britain bought new planes from the 
United States, would our dollars be used 
to the best advantage? In other words, 
would our dollars be used to the best 
advantage if they were used to permit 
Greece to buy new planes or if they were 
used to permit Britain to buy new planes? 

Mr. KEM. I have indicated that I 
would not have great confidence in war 
operations conducted by Great Britain 
under her present Minister of War 
against Russia or against any of the 
countries behind the iron curtain. As 
I am presently advised, I think I would 
as soon have the new planes go to Greece. 
However, comparisons are odious. 

Mr. FREAR. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. I merely wondered whether he 
thought the exchange we have been dis- 
cussing would be beneficial to the United 
States. 

Mr. KEM. I think we cannot lift our- 
selves by our own bootstraps. To the 
contrary, I think we would do much bet- 
ter to strengthen our own economy. I 
cannot believe that our frontier is either 
in Greece or in Great Britain. I think 
our real frontier is in a sound American 
economy. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEM. I believe the greatest con- 
tribution we can make to the peace of 
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the world is to build a sound economy 
here at home. 

Mr. FREAR. I would not disagree 
with the Senator that we need a sound 
economy here in the United States. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me and for replying to my questions. 

Mr. KEM. It has been a pleasure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If I may, I would like 
to say a further word in relation to the 
inquiry made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware regarding this mat- 
ter. What Iam about to relate occurred 
2% years ago. At that time, when we 
were struggling to pay our bills and bal- 
ance our budget, and when we had appro- 
priated $400,000,000 for Greek-Turkish 
aid—an appropriation which I supported 
and for which I voted—it was shocking 
to go to Germany and see in the airfields 
and air bases or former airfields and air 
bases, hundreds and hundreds of planes, 
the most modern we had, decomposing 
or being destroyed by demolitions, and 
then go to Greece and find that instead 
of our providing Greece with new planes, 
the purchase of which from the United 
States might bolster, for instance, the 
manufacturing industry in this country, 
or instead of our providing the Greeks 
with some of our surplus used planes, 
which at that time we were destroying, 
in effect we were using our money to 
permit the Greeks to buy second-hand 
planes from the British. That did not 
make sense to me then, nor does it now. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator will admit that I was agree- 
ing with the Senator’s remarks about 
the necessity for the maintenance of a 
sound economy, and I was trying to de- 
termine whether the exchange which had 
been referred to was the one which would 
have been of assistance to our economy. 

Mr. KEM. Yes; but are we develop- 
ing a sound economy when we give away 
the money, and then expect to recoup 
by means of orders for goods placed 
with us by countries abroad? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know but what 
that may be sound thinking. It is some- 
what difficult to frame a question to ask 
the Senator from New Hampshire which, 
perhaps, would strengthen the point I 
am trying to bring out, but might it not 
have been better to give to Greece the 
used planes which we had in Germany, 
rather than the dollars we were sending 
to Greece? The distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire said he voted for 
the loan to Greece. I do not think I had 
the opportunity of doing so, at that time, 
but I believe he was very serious when 
he voted for it, thinking it would do 
something for Greece and would not in- 
jure our economic standing or situation 
in this country. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Conor in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to indi- 
cate to the Senator from Missouri, if I 
may be permitted to do so, the nature of 
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my approach to this question. I realize 
many people differ with me. There are 
people who want to go blindly into a 
Marshall plan or an ERP, or something 
of the kind. On the other hand, there 
are people who are opposed fundamen- 
tally to the whole thing. But I believe 
that, properly administered, properly 
worked out, the plan could be a real force 
for stopping communism in Europe. Yet, 
if there are to be allowed as many leaks 
in it as there are holes in a sieve, cer- 
tainly much of it represents wasted effort 
and wasted money. Therefore, what I 
should like to do, through various amend- 
ments, is to plug as many of the loop- 
holes in the bill as possible. That is my 
fundamental approach. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire whether it 
is not more than waste if our money is 
being used to arm our potential enemies? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I would say that it is 
not only wasteful, but it is a very sinister 
and dangerous thing we are doing. I 
was shocked at the Senator’s revelations. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Missouri another 
question? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. FREAR. In the exchange which 
Belgium made in connection with the 
steel, to which the Senator referred, to 
the Senator’s knowledge, did Belgium 
make any economic gain on the ex- 
change? 

Mr. KEM. Belgium made a distinct 
gain, because we gave the iron and steel 
to Belgium, who in turn sold it to Rus- 
sian satellites. It is decidedly a gain if 
one country is given free material which 
it in turn sells to some other country. 
That is a clean-cut gain, I should say. 

Mr. FREAR. I am glad to hear the 
Senator make that plain. I wanted it 
to be clear in my own mind. I may say 
to the Senator I certainly would not ap- 
prove of our giving dollars to those 
countries, to enable them to make 
money on them ultimately in any finan- 
cial transaction through which the dol- 
lars would go to Soviet Russia or to one 
of her satellites. 

Mr. KEM. I invite the attention of 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Delaware to the tables I have inserted in 
the Record today. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree that this is a 
very important subject, but I do not feel 
that we are justified in saying that any- 
thing sinister is being done. It is a 
field in which honest men may differ. 
It is a field which involves an exercise of 
judgment. If we thought there was to 
be a war within 6 months or a year, 
there are many of these things we would 
not do; but if we thought and if we 
hoped there was some chance of peace 
within the next 5 or 6 years, then the 
things would be justifiable. It is alla 
question of judgment and estimate as 
to the future, and it is very difficult for 
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me to see how anyone can be absolutely 
dogmatic and say “This is right, and 
this is wrong.” l 

Take the question of a British auto- 
mobile, for example, a British passen- 
ger car. We all know that in the Army 
in time of war a passenger car has mili- 
tary value. There can be no question 
about that. It does not have as much 
military value as a rifle or a cannon or a 
tank, but it has some military value. 
But if we take that principle and follow 
it through to its logical conclusion, then 
it means that we would eliminate all ex- 
portation of goods having the slightest 
possible military use, and we would be 
increasing the dollar gap by about 
$3,000,000,000. I do not think anyone 
seriously advocates doing that. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. My question is whether 
the Senator agrees with the so-called 
positive list, in other words, the list of 
items which citizens of the United 
States are restricted from selling to 
Russia and satellite countries? Is the 
Senator in accord with that policy? 

Mr. LODGE. I think the items on 
the list, whatever it may be called—the 
1-A list—are not being sent from this 
country. 

Mr. KEM. No; that is my under- 
standing. But is not the Senator in ac- 
cord in believing that it is sound and in 
the public interest to have such a list in 
effect? 

Mr, LODGE. I may say to the Senator 
from Missouri that, while the Senator 
from Massachusetts has spent a good 
deal of time in the military, he is not a 
military expert and does not pretend to 
be one. All I say about the list, from the 
military standpoint, is that it is my un- 
derstanding that every item on it is either 
cleared by the military or else the mili- 
tary know about it and have made no 
complaint. 

Mr. KEM. I assume that is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. And that “cuts some ice” 
with me as I am sure it does also with the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Exactly. Would not the 
Senator agree that it is not in the public 
interest for any materials to be funneled 
through Marshall-plan countries, the 
shipment of which directly from the 
United States is not permitted? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not quite follow. 
Why would that be a bad idea? 

Mr. KEM. It would not be a bad idea; 
I think it is an excellent idea to forbid 
such shipments. In other words, it 
seems to me the positive list which we 
apply to ourselves, to restrict shipments 
from the United States to Russian satel- 
lites, should be equally applicable to other 
Marshall-plan countries. In other words, 
it does not make sense for us to forbid 
shipments by our own people to Russia 
and her satellites, and then permit the 
shipment of identical materials from the 
Marshall-plan countries to Russia and 
her satellites, 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator give 
me 171 illustration of what he has in 
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Mr. KEM. I just read 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say I regret I 
have not been able to be present during 
all the debate, and I shall not be able to 
be in the Chamber most of the day, be- 
cause I am on a subcommittee that is 
making an investigation, which takes 
most of my time. 

Mr. KEM. Take a shipment of fire- 
arms. Let us say hunting rifles, from 
Belgium to Czechoslovakia, No firearms 
can be cleared from any American port 
for Czechoslovakia or any of the coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. Does it 
make sense for us to continue to give fire- 
arms to Belgium, with Belgium selling 
rifles to Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know about that 
particular case. I would say if they were 
rifles which had a military value, the 
Senator’s argument would be very sound. 

Mr. KEM. Let us say they were hunt- 
ing rifles. The Senator has had a fine 
record in World War II. Would he not 
say that hunting rifles are munitions of 
war? 

Mr. LODGE. They are, of course, and 
so is an automobile. I understood there 
were some shotguns from Belgium in 
the list which the Senator put into the 
Recorp. I did not realize there were 
any rifles, but it may be there were. 
There is this consideration, that if we 
are trying to get the nations of Europe 
off our backs and onto their own feet, 
then obviously we want them to export 
as much as possible without endangering 
the security of anyone, and we would 
encourage them to export items which 
we can produce, but which it is better 
for us not to export, because it is cheaper 
for us in the long run to have those 
countries more or less independent. 

Mr. KEM. Exactly. I may ask the 
Senator, would it not be a sound rule 
for us not to send aid to any Marshall 
plan country which is sending to Rus- 
sia or her satellites war materials which 
we forbid our own people to send to 
Russia or the satellites? Is not that 
a matter of sauce for the goose being 
sauce for the gander? 

Mr. LODGE. I should rather leave it 
the way it is, and let the military ap- 
prove of these items. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator want to 
continue this vast trade in war materials 
between the Marshall-plan countries 
and Russia and the satellite countries 
at the same time we are taking money 
from the American people, under the 
taxing power, and making gifts of arms 
and military equipment to the same 
Marshall-plan countries? 

Mr. LODGE. No; that is not what 
the Senator from Massachusetts wants 
to do. 

Mr. KEM. What does the Senator 
want to do? 

Mr. LODGE. He does not want to 
do anything which will be of positive 
benefit to the military preparations 
going on behind the iron zurtain. That 
he definitely does not want to do. The 
Senator from Massachusetts does want 
to build up the nations of western Eu- 
rope so they will be able to stand by 
themselves. I think we can send steel 
and iron, noncritical items, automo- 
biles, and things of that sort, which have 
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some military value, a slight and indirect 
military value, but which help to build 
up the industries of those nations. 

Mr. KEM. What would the Senator 
from Massachusetts say with reference 
to scrap iron? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is a ques- 
tion which depends upon the estimate 
of the imminent possibility of war. I 
was very much opposed to sending scrap 
iron to Japan before the war. 

Mr. KEM. Is the Senator opposed to 
sending scrap iron from the United 
States to Russia and her satellites? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not studied that 
question. 

Mr. KEM. Is the Senator opposed to 
sending scrap iron from the Marshall 
plan countries to Russia and the satel- 
lite countries now? 

Mr. LODGE. It depends upon what 
the quid pro quo is, in other words, what 
we get back from it. As I have stated, I 
am not an expert in that line at all. I 
was trying to indicate the general issues 
involved. It depends entirely on judg- 
ment as to the imminence of a crisis. If 
we think the crisis is imminent, we prob- 
ably want to shut down on the whole 
business. 

Mr. KEM. I am glad the Senator has 
raised that point, because I should like 
to say, Mr. President, that I think the 
Senator from Massachusetts is in a bet- 
ter position to pass on this subject than 
are most of the other Members of the 
Senate, because of his military experi- 
ence, his intimate acquaintance with the 
nations of western Europe, and his serv- 
ice on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

I should like to ask the Senator if he 
knows how imminent war may be. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish I did. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator's opinion is 
certainly as good as that of any other 
Member of the Senate. Is he willing that 
items like these shall be shipped from 
the United States to Russia and the sat- 
ellite nations: arms, scrap iron, steel, 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, and other base 
metals and alloys; boilers, machinery, 
chemical apparatus, appliances, and 
parts; electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus, articles for electro-technical use, 
and parts; railway and tramway rolling 
stock and material; optical and measur- 
ing instruments; chemical products, 
matches, inflammable materials, rubber, 
and so forth? Those are articles which 
are included in the partial list of exports 
from Belgium and Luxemburg to Russia 
and the satellite nations which I have 
placed in the RECORD, 

My question is whether the Senator 
from Massachusetts is willing that ex- 
ports of those items be made from the 
United States to Russia and satellite 
countries? 

Mr. LODGE. As I have previously 
stated, I am not an expert. I do not 
know what harm there would be in send- 
ing some rubber hose to the Soviet Union, 
It might be a beneficial thing to do. 

I simply want to say two things to the 
Senator from Missouri. First, I think 
he has put his finger on a very important 
subject. I do not go along with persons 
who flatly disagree with the Senator 
from Missouri and who say there is noth- 
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ing to it and that we should forget it. I 
think this is a subject into which there 
enters the exercise of judgment. Our 
guess as to the future also enters into it. 
It is a subject concerning which it is 
almost impossible to be dogmatic. I 
think its details involve so much expert 
knowledge that I should like to leave the 
clearance of these special items, whether 
rubber goods, cast iron, or whatever they 
may be; subject to the approval of the 
military authorities. I do not think 
either the Senator from Missouri, or I, 
or the Senator from Delaware, or the 
Senator from Colorado, or any of us have 
qualifications to decide as between cast 
iron and rubber goods and the other ma- 
terials which have been mentioned. 
That, in general, is my position. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would agree, would he not, that 
the question of whether war materials 
from the United States should be shipped 
to Russia is a proper subject for debate? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is a proper 
subject for debate; and the Senator from 
Missouri, who is a very good lawyer, 
which I am not—I am not even a bad 
lawyer; I am not a lawyer at all—knows 
that the term “war materials” is a very 
comprehensive one and subject to a 
great deal of definition. So when we 
have said we want to control war mate- 
rials, we have not really said very much. 

Mr. KEM. I believe that the items 
which appear on the so-called positive 
list, shipments of which from the United 
States directly to Russia and her satel- 
lites are severely restricted, should like- 
wise be restricted in case of shipment 
from Marshall-plan countries to Russia 
and her satellites, so long as those na- 
tions are receiving shipments of war ma- 
terials as a gift from the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. I would accept that, sub- 
ject to one qualification, namely, the ap- 
proval of the military authorities. 

Mr. KEM. Next Friday this bill will 
be voted on. Looking around the Sen- 
ate, I notice that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is the only member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee present on 
the floor while the subject is being dis- 
cussed. Would it be proper for me to 
suggest that sometime before the bill is 
voted on, some member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee come to the floor, 
and after having informed himself as to 
what is going on, discuss the matter in 
detail? 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to repeat 
what I said before, that if it were not 
for my membership on the subcommittee 
which is investigating disloyalty charges 
in the State Department, I would be on 
the floor all day, because I think it is my 
duty, and it would also be a privilege to 
debate with the Senator from Missouri, 
But that subcommittee is meeting in the 
morning, in the afternoon, and last week 
it met at night. We are instructed by 
unanimous vote of the Senate to inves- 
tigate the subject assigned, and that is 
why I have not been present. I am here 
for only a moment at this time, because 
I have not yet discovered how to be in 
two places at the same time. 

I think the Senator from Missouri is 
entitled to have some member of the 
Foreign Relations Committees here. I 
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think the Senator is entitled to a con- 
nected, reasoned statement of the sub- 
ject, and I shall prepare one and try, at 
some time later on in the week, to make 
a statement regarding the whole matter 
and will subject myself to interroga- 
tion. I wish I could remain here this 
afternoon, but I have to go now. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator permit 
me to say that I do not suggest that any- 
thing is owed to me in the matter. I 
have in mind the fathers and mothers of 
the boys who may have to go out and be 
met by these munitions if they are shot 
back at us. 

Mr. LODGE. I would be definitely 
opposed to that. Iam a father, myself, 
and I am very much interested in the 
fathers, mothers, and boys of the Na- 
tion. I would not vote one nickel for 
ECA, I would not authorize one para- 
graph or one comma in the bill, unless 
I thought it was directly in the interest 
of the young men of this country and 
of their fathers and mothers. Let us 
ah have any misunderstanding about 

at. 

Mr. KEM. I am sure the Senator 
does not rely on any instinctive judg- 
ment on that matter. The only way to 
arrive at a sound conclusion is by logi- 
cal processes. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. And the Senator will 
agree, will he not, that his judgment is 
no better than his information? 

Mr. LODGE. I say we have to form 
judgments sometimes without knowing 
all the facts. 

Mr. KEM. Are they apt to be sound 
judgments? 

Mr. LODGE. Sometimes they are not. 

Mr. KEM. Are they not unfortunate, 
when the very security of the United 
States is at stake? 

Mr. LODGE. We are getting into 
generalities now. I believe we should 
not send anything that is of military 
value behind the iron curtain unless it 
5 the approval of our military authori- 

es. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts join me in an effort to 
incorporate in the pending measure a 
provision which would prevent that from 
being done? 

Mr. LODGE. I would if I thought it 
would be effective. I am inclined to 
think that the full list has the approval 
of the military. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator advise 
me whether the so-called positive list, 
which applies to shipments from the 
United States directly to Russia and its 
satellites, has the approval of the mili- 
tary? 

Mr. LODGE. My understanding is 
that everything either has to go out with 
their approval or they know about it and 
have a chance to complain, and they 
have not made a complaint. 

Mr. KEM. Do I understand that the 
military authorities differentiate be- 
tween items which are properly shipped 
by the United States to Russia and her 
satellite countries and items which are 
properly shipped by Marshall-plan coun- 
tries? 

Mr. LODGE, I think so. 
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Mr. KEM. What is the ground for 
that distinction? 

Mr. LODGE. I think the ground for 
the distinction is that they have definite 
statutory power insofar as shipments 
from this country are concerned, which 
they do not have to the same extent and 
to the same degree with respect to for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. KEM. I think the Senator mis- 
understood me. I meant to ask the Sen- 
ator whether the military authorities, 
from a military standpoint, have any less 
concern about shipments of military ma- 
terial from Marshall-plan countries to 
Russian satellites than they have with 
shipments directly from the United 
States? 

Mr. LODGE. I should not think so. 
It would not be any different, it seems to 
me. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not our duty, there- 
fore, to see that there is incorporated 
in the pending bill an amendment which 
will prevent money and military mate- 
rials from being funneled from the 
United States through Marshall-plan 
countries into Russia and its satellites? 

Mr. LODGE. If it can be done with- 
out creating other problems and getting 
into worse situations. However, I 
should first want to see the language of 
any such proposed amendment. I am 
inclined to think that perhaps it would 
do more harm than good if we were to 
undertake to do that. However, the 
Senator from Missouri is an able lawyer 
and he may be able to draft a provision 
which will accomplish the good things 
without creating some new problems. I 
shall be very glad to study such an 
amendment. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator permit 
me to invite his attention to the amend- 
ment which I have prepared? I have 
no pride of authorship. In all proba- 
bility, it could be improved upon, The 
amendment reads: 

On page 7, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following new section: 

“TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 107. Section 118 of such act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: The Administrator 
shall terminate the provision of assistance 
under this title to any participating coun- 
try whenever he determines that such coun- 
try exports or permits the exportation, to 
Russia or any of its satellite countries, after 
the date of enactment of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1950, of any article or com- 
modity which, in the opinion of the Ad- 
ministrator, could be used to maintain or 
expand, directly or indirectly, the military 
forces of any such country.’” 


Mr. LODGE. That would keep Brit- 
ish passenger cars out of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. KEM. It would keep out of 
Czechoslovakia, in my judgment, if the 
act were properly administered by the 
Administrator, any articles which the 
United States could not directly ship to 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator does not 
wish to answer my question? 

Mr. KEM. I should like to apply the 
maxim: Facit per alium, facit per se. 
What he does through another, he does 
himself. If it is unsound for us to sell 
items of military equipment directly to 
Russia and the satellite countries, then 
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it is not sound for any Marshall-plan 
country to sell such materials to Russia 
and its satellites, 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that the 
Senator does not desire to answer my 
question. 

Mr. KEM. I wish very much to an- 
swer the Senator. I say that would be 
a matter for the sound discretion of the 
Administrator. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator uses the 
word “indirectly.” That could include 
passenger cars, radio sets, bathtubs, and 
practically anything. Why not be frank 
about it and cut off the whole business? 

Mr. KEM. No. We have some trade 
with Russia. We have not cut that 
trade off entirely under the present reg- 
ulations. 

Mr. LODGE. But under the Senator’s 
proposed amendment we would have to 
do so, because the word “indirectly” 
would cover everything. 

Mr. KEM. I do not think so. The 
Administrator might decide to cut off 
shipments of such items as appear on 
the so-called positive list. I would re- 
gard this as the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the way the 
Senator’s amendment reads. The Sen- 
ator’s amendment uses the word “indi- 


rectly.” 
“In the opinion of the Ad- 


Mr. KEM. 
ministrator.” 

Mr. LODGE. It would even include 
soap. 

Mr. KEM. All the Administrator 
would have to do would be to take the 
positive list and invite the attention of 
Marshall-plan participants to that list 
and say, “Our merchants and our manu- 
facturers are not selling this kind of 
material to Russia and its satellites, and 
we do not want you to sell it to them, 
either.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I must leave to go to a 
hearing, as I said before. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
from Missouri yield so that I may ask 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not wish to take 
any more time than is absolutely neces- 
sary. If the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the Senator from Missouri are 
so close together, why could we not mod- 
ify the Senator’s amendment? Would 
the Senator from Massachusetts be 
agreeable to modifying the amendment 
by taking the positive list of shipments 
from the United States to Marshall-plan 
countries and limiting that positive list 
to ECA countries? 

Mr. LODGE. I was merely asking the 
question about the word “indirectly.” I 
believe the amendment would go fur- 
ther than I think the Senator from Mis- 
souri wishes it to go. All I can say is 
that I shall be very glad to study the 
amendment, and I shall be glad to study 
it very carefully and sympathetically, 
and then I shall be prepared to take a 
position on it when I get the floor, 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask the Sena- 
tor another question, with the same 
understanding? 

Mr. KEM, Certainly. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I am very much in- 
terested in a statement in the report of 
the committee because of the general 
feeling with respect to the establishment 
of east-west trade, which has been very 
clearly presented by the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. The only part of the report 
which has any bearing on the subject 
appears at page 22, as follows: 

In executive session the committee re- 
ceived a full report from ECA Officials on this 
subject and is satisfied that proper action 
has been and is being taken to safeguard the 


security interests of the United States and 
western Europe. 


I note that the report speaks of an 
executive session. No doubt the able 
Senator from Massachusetts thoroughly 
discussed it at that time. Was there 
anything said about the positive list? 

Mr. LODGE. All I can say to the Sen- 
ator about the confidential report is that 
it gives ground for great optimism about 
this whole matter. I shall be very glad 
to discuss the question with the Sen- 
ator in private. If we do so, I know he 
will see why it cannot be discussed in 
public. However, it is of an encouraging 
nature and one which should tend to 
dispel any great feeling of alarm. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator from 
Missouri will yield further, I should like 
to ask another question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the offer 
just made by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts to discuss the mat- 
ter with me in private, and I shall be 
very happy to do so. However, it seems 
to me that, in order to vote intelligently 
upon this amendment, Members of the 
Senate should have all facts before them 
and should have information as to 
whether or not the materials on the posi- 
tive list, which United States merchants 
are not now permitted to send to satellite 
countries are the same materials which 
ECA countries are permitted to ship into 
satellite countries. If there is a differ- 
ence, why should a difference exist? If 
it is for security reasons, that is one 
thing. If there is another reason, that 
is another thing. That is what I was 
going to ask the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. LODGE. I must leave now. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Missouri whether there 
is another reason why this bar exists. 
Before the Senator from Massachusetts 
leaves, I should like to ask him another 
question. Is there anything in the re- 
port, confidential or otherwise, which 
would foreclose or prohibit or not meet 
with the approval of the Senator from 
Massachusetts in narrowing this amend- 
ment to the identical language sug- 
gested, namely, that the basis of exports 
from the United States to satellite coun- 
tries be identical with that of ECA coun- 
tries to satellite countries. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not what the 
Senator’s amendment as now framed 
proposes to do. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
from Massachusetts be in accord with 
an amendment which would modify the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri to include an identical list of mate- 
rials? In other words, would he be in 
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accord with an amendment providing 
that ECA countries can ship into satellite 
countries only those materials which the 
United States can now ship into those 
countries? What would be wrong with 
that? What would be wrong with nar- 
rowing the amendment to that extent? 

Mr, LODGE. I shall be very glad to 
look into it, and I shall be glad to report 
on it later. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. It seems to me that 
this is very pertinent. I am not suggest- 
ing that the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri narrow his amendment. That 
is up to him. I understand the general 
intent of the Senator's amendment, and 
I think it is one which certainly deserves 
very careful consideration on the part 
of the Members of the Senate, because 
it seems to me that American manufac- 
turers should be permitted to ship the 
same kind of merchandise into satellite 
countries which ECA countries are per- 
mitted to ship into satellite countries. 
That seems sensible to me. Does the 
Senator know whether or not the posi- 
tive list, to which the Senator has re- 
ferred, is in the interest of national 
security? Is that the reason for the re- 
striction, or is there some other reason 
which the Secretary of Commerce gives 
for saying that these items cannot be 
shipped to satellite countries? I cannot 
find any statement on that subject in 
the Recorp, and I do not know whether 
the distinguished Senator has searched 
it out. 

Mr. KEM. They are regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Commerce, 
in the interest of national security. 

Mr, WHERRY. So that, generally 
speaking, one could assume that the rea- 
son for this positive list is that American 
manufacturers are barred from making 
these shipments in the interest of na- 
tional security. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEM. Exactly. 

Mr. WHERRY. With that statement, 
I do not see how any Member of the 
Senate could help looking with favor on 
narrowing the amendment at least to 
that point, so that only those materials 
or finished products could be shipped 
from ECA countries into the satellite 
countries which are permitted to be 
shipped by American industry. Does 
not the Senator agree with me in that? 

Mr. KEM. It seems to me so. It fur- 
ther seems to me that we should not be 
lulled into a sense of security with the 
idea that all we have to do is merely to 
give a blank check to the Administrator 
and everything will be all right, we can- 
not evade our responsibility by saying 
that he is a man of sound judgment, and 
if we simply give him this money every- 
thing will turn out all right in the end. 

In view of some of the experiences we 
have had in the past 2 years, particularly 
in view of the shipments being made, of 
our own materials through the Marshall- 
plan countries to the satellites, it is up 
to the Senate, before we authorize this 
program for another year, to lock into 
it and discharge its responsibility. I do 
not think that our people are going to 
be satisfied to have their elected repre- 
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sentatives turn all of these matters over 
to Mr. Hoffman, and get a clearance in 
that way. I think we have to grapple 
with the problems ourselves. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not wish to bela- 
bor the point, because I think it has been 
amply covered, but I desire to ask once 
again whether the Senator knows, from 
his research, or from any other source 
of information, whether or not American 
manufacturers today can send the same 
items into the satellite countries which 
now may be exported by the ECA na- 
tions into those countries. 

Mr. KEM. They cannot under exist- 
ing regulations. I invite the attention 
of the able Senator from Nebraska to 
the tables which I have incorporated in 
the Record, which show shipments made 
in 1949 of materials from Great Britain, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and France. Most 
of these items could not be shipped dur- 
ing that period by American merchants 
and manufacturers directly to Russia and 
the satellites. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator feel 
that the suggestion made by the junior 
Senator from Nebraska that if the 
amendment of the junior Senator from 
Missouri were limited to these specific 
items it would cure the situation, or does 
the Senator feel that it should be left up 
to the Administrator as to what items 
are war materials? 

Mr. KEM. When the amendment was 
drafted I felt, as did members of my staff, 
that the sound approach is to make clear 
the intention of the Congress, and then 
to give the Administrator certain latitude 
in carrying it out. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that, ordinar- 
ily speaking, that is the soundest course, 
but we had difficulty with the adminis- 
trational provision already written into 
the authorization for ECA, and I sug- 
gest to the Senator to make it a clean- 
cut issue, if he can possibly see his way 
clear to do so, and limit the amendment 
to the specific items he has already 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 
If that can be done, offhand, without 
studying the record further, or having 
had the benefit of research of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, it seems to me that is a construc- 
tive way to handle the matter, and there 
would be no chance about the adminis- 
tration of the act, so that it would be a 
mandate of the Congress, and at least 
we could depend upon that much in the 
authorization of the proposed ECA act. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 277. An act to enhance further the se- 
curity of the United States by preventing 
disclosures of information concerning the 
cryptographic systems and the communica- 
tion intelligence activities of the United 
States; 

S. 2590. An act to amend section 3526 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to coinage of 
subsidiary silver coins; 

S. 2853. An act to authorize the acceptance 
of foreign decorations for participation in 
the Berlin airlift; 
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S. 2874. An act to amend titles 18 and 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the time 
of reporting to Congress rules of procedure 
adopted by the Supreme Court for criminal, 
civil, and admiralty cases and the time of 
their taking effect; 

S. 3117. An act to amend the act entitled, 
“An act to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to impose demurrage charges on unde- 
livered collect-on-delivery parcels,” approved 
May 23, 1930, as amended (39 U. S. C. 246c); 
and 

S. 3255. An act to amend section 415 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, to extend 
the effective date of that section to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 2919. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Paul High Horse and 
Anna High Horse; 

H. R. 5609. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to B. M. (Bud) Phelps; 

H. R. 5610. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Emma Phelps Glenn; 

H. R. 5611. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Charles M. Phelps; and 

H. R. 5860. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell the land of Frank 
Phelps under existing regulations. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7302) to amend the act of July 14, 1943, 
relating to the establishment of the 
George Washington Carver National 
Monument, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. PETERSON, Mr. 
Munpock, and Mr. CRAWFORD were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 184) authorizing the hold- 
ing of ceremonies in the rotunda in con- 
nection with the presentation of a statue 
of the late Brigham Young. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 186) authorizing a 
statue of the late Brigham Young, of 
Utah, to be placed in Statuary Hall. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. JENNER obtained the floor. 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. For what purpose? 

Mr. WHERRY. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor would permit me to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, or would the Senator 
prefer to proceed? 

Mr. JENNER. I should not care to 
fei for that purpose. Senators are all 

usy. t 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, with 
every day that passes, this Marshall plan, 
European recovery program, Economic 
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Cooperation Act, becomes more of a 
fraud and swindle. The distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] has 
clearly pointed out enough facts and 
given enough evidence to sustain that 
statement. It is no wonder, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the name of this international 
hand-out scheme has been changed 
often, and that now before it is half over, 
the President has appointed Mr. Gordon 
Gray to devise a new scheme to put this 
give-away program on a permanent 
basis after 1952, and Secretary Acheson 
has appointed a new policy committee 
in the State Department to help chart 
the course Mr. Gray will pursue. 

I wonder where the bipartisanism is 
in the appointment of Acheson’s com- 
mittee? Did he consult any of the Re- 
publican Members of the Congress in 
regard to this policy committee which 
was to help Mr. Gordon Gray figure out 
what the new international give-away 
program would be at the end of 1952, 
when the Marshall plan will end? Of 
course not. 

Meanwhile, the political sleight-of- 
handers who are juggling these pro- 
grams about, continue deliberately to 
make it impossible for the American 
people, or the Members of Congress, 
themselves, to keep up with the actual 
facts oi what is happening. 

No one knows any better than I how 
grave the international crisis is that now 
confronts us. No one more passionately 
hates every foreign ism or more com- 
pletely loathes communism and all its 
works. I know that America today along 
with western civilization hangs on the 
edge of the abyss of disaster. 

Yet, I still believe what we need today, 
if our way of life is to be made secure, 
is an aroused and informed American 
public opinion. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripcrs], for example, 
who said he had voted for and supported 
the Marshall plan from its beginning, 
was astounded at the facts disclosed by 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
which clearly indicates that it is not pos- 
sible to keep up with what is actually 
happening. Without a knowledge of the 
facts, there is not a chance of avoiding 
disaster. 

This is why I believe the continuing 
propaganda and misrepresentation of 
facts which is poured out by this admin- 
istration and its jingoistic gigolos, is the 
most criminal disservice that could be 
rendered the American people in this 
hour of crisis. 

We cannot win this cold war by re- 
sorting to the techniques of our enemies, 
We cannot continue to feed the Amer- 
ican people a daily diet of lies, deceit, 
subterfuge, smear, and hypocrisy and 
expect the strength of their convictions 
of mind and heart to grow in defense of 
the understanding and the justice of our 
cause. 

Can there longer be any doubt that 
such has been the diet of the American 
people for long years now? This diet 
has become so nauseating that April 24, 
1950, none other than General Eisen- 
hower, himself, urged leaders of the Na- 
tion’s press to an increasing effort to 
get the facts, because only an informed 
public opinion can win the peace.” 
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Then General Eisenhower went on to 
make the startling charge that— 

The shattering of our dream of permanent 
peace has brought a confusion that is almost 
a bewilderment to our minds. The danger 
of our confusion * is that the world 
will make a mistake about our courage and 
confidence. 

To my mind it means that we have not 
yet got sufficient facts. We just do not have 
* * œ information and we must get it 
in order to have moral strength. * * * 

Our confusion is compounded by the fact 
that some of our leaders—at least we have 
the right to look on them as leaders—are 
“shooting from the hip.” They give us 
didactic, arbitrary answers on things which 
need facts and interpretation and not merely 
someone’s prejudiced view. 


Mr. President, where did the Marshall 
plan originate? We were told in the de- 
velopment of its background that it was 
a humanitarian effort to relieve tempo- 
rarily the terrible suffering following in 
the wake of the war. 

We were told also that it was supposed 
to be an honest, intelligent, patriotic 
approach to the tragic postwar situation 
that had developed on the European 
continent, as the only means of preserv- 
ing the basic, economic foundation of 
western civilization, against the grow- 
ing threat of the spread of communism, 
which could thrive only on want, misery, 
and disunity in the Western World. 

However, in order to understand how 
gigantic a swindle these assurances con- 
tinue to be we have to pause for just a 
moment to reflect on the actual conse- 
quences of the war which the Marshall 
plan was supposed to be designed to help 
alleviate, correct, and cure. What were 
these actual consequences? 

As a result of America’s sell-out at 
the secret conferences of Tehran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam, the economic basis of the 
Western World was cut in half, and that 
was done in three different ways. First, 
western Europe’s vast industrial poten- 
tial was cut off from eastern Europe’s 
storehouse of raw materials and food; 
second, eastern Asia, with its vast popu- 
lation, was cut off not only from the raw 
materials and surplus-food producing 
areas, but also from the vast industrial 
potential of Manchuria and western 
Asia; third, the prewar pattern of rela- 
tionship between the industrialized na- 
tions of Europe and the raw materials 
and markets of the colonial possessions 
in southeast Asia, had the foundations 
knocked completely from under it. It 
was perfectly obvious that these were 
the basic, economic consequences of 
these secret sell-outs of the war. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. In connection with 
the Senator’s discussion, I wonder if he 
has had occasion to see the recently 
published book written by Admiral 
Leahy, entitled “I Was There“? 

Mr. JENNER. No; I have not. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator, then, 
perhaps is not familiar with the fact 
that Admiral Leahy, apropos of the con- 
ference at Cairo, states in the summary 
of the whole book, at the very start: 

The Allies made an agreement with Chiang 
Kai-shek which they did not keep, 
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In those few words he characterizes 
the situation correctly, and he is even 
supported by President Truman, who 
says in his introduction to the book: 

This is an authoritative exposition of 
what went on. 


In the second chapter of the book Ad- 
miral Leahy says that he accompanied 
the President to the conference at which 
the entrance of Russia into the war with 
Japan was discussed, and his very terse 
comment with respect to that is: 

We entered into discussions regarding the 
entry of Russia into tke war with Japan 
which, in my opinion, were not necessary. 


In the two sentences to which I have 
just referred I think Admiral Leahy, 
from the point of vantage of Chief of 
Staff both to President Roosevelt and to 
President Truman, has made a contri- 
bution which may well be contemplated 
by those who may be disposed to ques- 
tion the loyalty of anyone who does not 
worship at the shrine of the infallibility 
of those who were carrying out our 
plans. 

Mr. JENNER. I thank the Senator 
for his quotations from Admiral Leahy’s 
book. I am sure that is what General 
Eisenhower had in mind when he made 
the statement from which I quoted. 
That is what he meant when he said 
that if we are to preserve our form of 
government and to retain America as 
we know and love her, people must be 
given the facts instead of lies, deceit, 
and hypocrisy. 

It was also obvious that Germany and 
Japan, whose greatest access to raw ma- 
terials and markets had been cut off 
from them by the iron curtain, would 
have to be incorporated into any real- 
istic plans by restoring a realistic eco- 
monic basis to the anti-Communist 
world. 

In other words, the stopping of the 
spread of communism demands our wel- 
coming of Germany and Japan as equal 
partners into an intelligent and honest 
cooperative effort to reintegrate the in- 
dustrial potential of the Western World 
with the raw materials of southeast 
Asia, South America, and Africa. 

Yet, Mr. President, what do we find? 
Was the Marshall plan such an intelli- 
gent and honest effort to undertake 
this kind of a program? No, Mr. Presi- 
dent. In the Atlantic Monthly of Jan- 
uary 1950, under the title of “Our Worst 
Blunders in the War,” Mr. Hanson W. 
Baldwin, one of our ablest interpreters 
of military and international affairs, 
wrote: 

The major American wartime errors were 
all part and parcel of our political imma- 
turity. We fought to win, period. We did 
not remember that wars are merely an ex- 
tension of politics, by other means; that 
wars have objectives; that wars without ob- 
jectives represent particularly senseless 
slaughters; * that the general ob- 
jective of war is a more stable peace. We 
forgot that the unity of outlook between 
allies in war never extends to the subsequent 
discussion of peace terms. We forgot that 
while the attainment of military objec- 
tives brings victory in war it is the attain- 
ment of political objectives which wins the 
subsequent peace. The United States, in 
other words, had no peace aims; we had only 
the vaguest kind ot an idea of the 
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kind of postwar world we wanted. * 
We were idealists, not pragmatists. We 
embarked upon total war with all the zeal 
and energy and courage for which Ameri- 
cans are famous, but we fought to win; in 
the broader sense of an objective, we did 
not know what we were fighting for. 


On the basis of testimony of the Mar- 
shall planners themselves, we still have 
no plan within or outside the so-called 
European recovery program to build 
either genuine economic recovery or to 
win the cold war. ‘ 

Why, Mr. President, Mr. Acheson, 
himself, admitted in answer to consist- 
ent prodding by my colleague the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] dur- 
ing the recent hearings on ECA, and I 
quote from page 97: 

I think it is not the purpose on the part 
of the administration to recommend the 
same sort of organization or program which 
was devised for these highly industrialized 
countries of western Europe with the particu- 
lar economic problems that they had. It is 
not the idea to apply that to the very differ- 
en! situations which exist in the far east- 
ern area that you spoke of. The problems 
there are quite different. Also, there is not 
the same interrelation of economic factors 
in that part of the world as there is in 
Europe. 


The very inception of the Marshall 
plan proves it was designed, not to stop 
Russia, but to try to bribe her, for no 
one knew of this program until on June 
5, 1947, when speaking—oddly enough— 
at Harvard University, General Marshall 
pulled the Marshall plan right out of 
the blue, and offered it equally to Russia 
and her satellites, along with western 
Europe. 

Mr, KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEM. Are we to understand from 
what the Senator from Indiana has said 
that the idea of using the Marshall plan 
as a wall of dollars against communism 
was an afterthought? 

Mr. JENNER. It was purely an after- 
thought, because when General Marshall 
proposed the plan, it was offered to Rus- 
sia in the same way that it was offered 
to the western European allies. 

Since that time, this Marshall plan 
has not only been a plan; it has been 
nothing but a catch-all for calculated 
riskers,” “dollar gappers,” and “do good- 
ers,” leading us from one crisis ever 
deeper into another. This Marshall- 
plan project reeks of politics both do- 
mestic and foreign. 

For illustration, let us recall that be- 
fore the Marshall plan began, the na- 
tions of western Europe were asked to 
submit to our big-hearted State Depart- 
ment estimated deficits in their trade 
balances for the years 1948 and 1952, 
Their first estimate amounted to $29,- 
000,000,000. But our State Department 
Officials immediately went to Europe, 
on the “QT,” and told our friends that 
$29,000,000,000 was too much, A re- 
vised estimate of twenty-two billion 
came back; but our State Department 
replied it still was too risky to try on 
Congress. The final estimate of $17,- 
500,000,000 was accepted and the plan 
got under way. Senators will remem- 
ber that it was said, We want the whole 
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4-year program authorized,” and Presi- 
dent Truman said, “All or nothing.” 
That is how the Marshall plan started. 

Mr. President, the second year’s esti- 
mates of ECA were just as much of a 
farce. For illustration, I refer to page 
499 of the hearings on ECA, in February 
1949: 

Mr. Horrman, Senator, I think I can add 
a little light on this. In July, when I first 
met Mr. Stafford Cripps, we were talking 
about the second year’s program. I told him 
I thought it should be understood that the 
Americans were very insistent that the sec- 
ond year’s program be less than the first 
year’s program, and he asked what amount 
of cut I had in mind. Well, I said, I think 
that as it is to be a 4-year program, it would 
be a good thing to aim at a 25-percent cut, 
What figure he had in mind up to that time 
I do not know. He came out with a 24- 
percent cut. 

Senator Typincs. What did he say in re- 
sponse to your suggestion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He said, “That is a very 
drastic downward revision.” I said, “Noth- 
ing less than a marked revision will con- 
vince the Americans that the Europeans are 
really serious.” 

Senator Typines. The original picture en- 
compassed 100 percent and the final figures 
encompassed a 25-percent cutting. He had 
approached you with the idea that he was 
going to get a lot more than you finally 
agreed upon. 

Mr. Horrman. I cannot be sure what was in 
his mind, but the British must be credited 
with attacking the problem and coming out 
with this. 

Senator VANDENBERG. How do you get your 
24-percent figure if you have no original 
figure to get your percentage from? 

Mr. Horrman. Twenty-four percent less 
than for 1948-49 the first year. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield for a ques- 
tion at this point? 

Mr, JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether the Senate was told by 
the Marshall planners, when the original 
bill.was introduced, that there was no 
commitment, moral or otherwise, ex- 
tending beyond the first year. 

Mr. JENNER. No; originally, as I re- 
member, the President of the United 
States said, “I want all of it or nothing.” 
However, the Marshall planners knew 
they could not cram that down the 
throat of Congress; even that was too 
much for the bipartisan ‘“do-gooders.” 
So finally they decided to approach the 
matter a year at a time. Their first step 
was to approach it on an authorization 
basis; they told the Senate, “This is 
merely a little authorization. These 
figures are not sacred. After all, the 
appropriation has to be made. Ifitisa 
little high this year, we will take care of 
it next year,” and so forth. That is the 
history of the Marshall plan. 

Mr. KEM. Was not the Senate told, 
before the vote was taken on the original 
authorization bill, that there was no 
commitment, moral or otherwise, ex- 
tending beyond the first year? 

Mr. JENNER. Oh, yes; before the 
vote was taken the Senate was given 
that information, because those who 
were sponsoring the program knew they 
had to take it a bite at a time, and that 
they could not cram a 4-year program 
down our throats, 
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But, Mr. President, as I have previ- 
ously stated, now the President has ap- 
pointed Gordon Gray to devise a new 
scheme by means of which to put this 
give-away program on a permanent basis 
after 1952, and Secretary Acheson has 
appointed a new policy committee in 
the State Department to help chart the 
course Mr. Gray will pursue. So Gordon 
Gray is to determine what the program 
in 1952 will be, under point 4. In other 
words, Mr. President, the plan is not to 
be terminated at any time, but is to con- 
tinue, Point 4 should be called Point 
forever.” 

Third, Mr. President, I want to read, 
from the official record, proof of just 
how political these techniques have been 
from the start, to show my colleagues 
that the Marshall plan is merely under- 
writing the total deficit of the Marshall- 
plan countries, which is obtained by 
lumping together the estimates of the 
deficits of the individual countries. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Acheson 
said no plan that related the require- 
ments for European recovery to the prob- 
lems of the Far East existed, on page 7 
of the February 1949 hearings on ECA, 
Mr. Hoffman admitted: 

I want to begin by explaining how we 
divided the aid provided by Congress among 
the participating countries, and how we 
arrived at the estimate of money needed for 
the coming fiscal year. 

To make intelligent judgments on these 
matters, we have had to have (1) a thorough 
knowledge of the domestic economy and 
use of resources within each ERP country; 
(2) of the economy of Europe as a whole; 
(3) of the economic relationships among the 
ERP countries; and (4) of their economic 
relationships with the rest of the world. 


In other words, Mr. Hoffman assured 
us he was doing the very thing which 
Mr. Acheson said was not being done. 

Yet. Mr. Hoffman also admitted that so 
far as the second year requests were con- 
cerned, even up to the time of the hear- 
ings on ECA, and I quote from page 9 of 
these 1949 hearings: 

The Organization of European Economic 
Cooperation has not yet had time for a thor- 
ough review of individual county programs 
for the fiscal year 1949-50. 


Yet, Mr. Hoffman said we had to have 
that information before we could make 
an intelligent decision, 

Then we discover, on page 72 of the 
House Appropriations Committee ECA 
report, that the following testimony was 
given in response to Representative 
WIGGLESWORTH’s question: 

If the ECA is to accomplish the results 
which we all have at heart * * * why 
has the OEEC failed to screen the 1950 
requests? 

Mr. Bissett, I think, sir, because the kind 
of judgments that they had time to form 
in the month or 6 weeks that the organiza- 
tion had for the study of the national pro- 
grams were judgments about the total 
volume of commodity imports that would 
be required and the potentialities for exports 
in the whole group of the European com- 
munities, and it requires a much fuller and 
more detailed analysis to go into them 
individually. 


Mr. President, these facts are alarming 
enough in themselves. Yet they can be 
substantiated time and again by count- 
less facts to prove not only that there is 
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no plan underwriting this hand-out 
scheme, but that we have actually been 
financing the deficits of individual 
countries, which have gone madly on 
their own way, sticking knives in each 
others’ back, and setting in motion the 
most vicious economic, financial, and 
trade war in European history. 

On page 29 of the Senate hearings of 
1950, we find that even our colleague the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] was 
so shocked to discover what ECA has 
been financing in Europe during the past 
2 years under the guise of the so-called 
intra-European payments plan, that he 
exclaimed, “I am astounded.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. . I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator referred to 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder whether the 
Senator saw the chairman's statement of 
last fall. 

Mr. JENNER. I saw it in the RECORD. 
He said, “I am astounded.” 

Mr. TAFT. No; what I am referring 
to is a dispatch which I have here from 
the New York Herald Tribune, bearing 
the date line Washington, October 26, 
in which the chairman is quoted as 
saying: 

Congress will cut next year’s funds for the 
European recovery program at least a billion 
dollars. 


Mr. JENNER. I think I recall reading 
that somewhere. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

In other words, all this ballyhoo about 
the great success of the Marshall plan 
merely covers up the political manipula- 
tions the American taxpayer has been 
financing during the past 2 years, manip- 
ulations which are not merely a waste 
of money nor merely WPA hand-outs, 
but which have now become explosive 
boomerangs. For in financing recovery 
in England and France at the expense 
of Europe, we have played directly into 
the hands of Russia. 

The Marshall planners may continue 
to try to fool the American people, but 
they are not fooling Mr. Stalin, they are 
not fooling the Communists, for they are 
playing directly into the hands of com- 
munistic strategy which is based upon 
encouraging the private-enterprise sys- 
tem to destroy itself. 

To show the Communist plan which 
we are financing under ECA, I quote 
from a speech that was delivered in the 
Bolshoi Theater in Moscow, January 21, 
1950, in celebration of Lenin’s anniver- 
sary: 

The whole progress of historic develop- 
ment has confirmed the wise and scientific 
foresight of the great strategists of the 
proletariat, Lenin and Stalin, on the in- 
evitability of the further development and 
deepening of the general crisis of capitalism, 
that a number of countries will fall (away) 
on a revolutionary road from the capitalist 
system. 

The world historic victory of the country of 
socialism over Fascist Germany and im- 
perialist Japan in the Second World War, the 
formation on the basis of this victory of the 
states of people’s democracy in a number of 
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countries of Europe and Asia, the fact that 
these countries have fallen away from the 
capitalist system—all this testifies to a 
further- deepening of the general crisis of 
capitalism which more and more loses its 
former stability, and to the fact that the rule 
of capitalism in the colonial and semicolonial 
countries is being shaken. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that Lenin 
himself said, shortly before his death, 
“We must cause the Americans to spend 
themselves to their destruction”? 

Mr. JENNER. As I recall, he said, “Do 
not worry about the capitalistic nations. 
They will destroy themselves by spend- 
ing themselves into bankruptcy.” And 
we are certainly playing into their hands. 
We are being bled white all over the 
world, in connection with the cold war. 
Stalin will get exactly what he wants, 
and he will not fire a gun or spend a 
ruble. 

Mr. KEM. Did not Lenin indicate that 
that was a part of the grand strategy of 
the Soviets? 

Mr. JENNER. He did, of course. 

Mr. KEM. Are we not, therefore, play- 
ing into the hands of the Russians when 
we spend something like $7,000,000,000 
or $8,000,000,000 more than the people of 
America have made available for ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. JENNER. I do not know a shorter 
road to bankruptcy than to keep going 
into debt to the extent of $7,000,000,000 a 
year, when we supposedly have pros- 
perity all around us. 

Mr. President, is it not time that we 
recognize the suicidal course we are pur- 
suing? Is it not time the American 
people realize that the Marshall plan is 
being used to destroy what remains of 
the private-enterprise system in the 
anti-Communist world? Has not the 
time come to force a show-down on these 
issues and to call a halt on this homici- 
dal, suicidal mania called “international 
cooperation” which the American people 
are continuing to be compelled to finance 
under the Marshall plan? 

Why, General Marshall, himself, ad- 
mits that to make this fantastic plan a 
success, “We must work for and expect 
another miracle.” And Paul Hoffman 
admitted that “the OEEC countries will 
need to accomplish within the next 25 
months—between now and the termina- 
tion of the ECA—what would normally 
take 25 years.” Also, the top economist 
of Europe, Dr. Roepke of Zurich, gave 
an analysis of what the ECA was doing 
to Europe, when he said: 

It is a bit of irony that the Marshall plan, 
which should have pulled western Europe 
out of the muck of collectivistic national- 
istic economic policy, has threatened to 
create a new collectivism on a superstate 


level. The way things are today, everything 
seems to indicate that the Marshall plan 
will achieve the exact opposite to what most 
of its American creators and clear-seeing 


Europeans had originally expected, 


The truth is, the so-called successes of 
the Marshall plan may be going to the 
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heads of our ECA officials, but they are 
digging the ground from under the feet 
of the American people, for the Marshall 
plan is merely continuing to carry out 
the functions described in the New York 
Times commentary of October 20, 1947, 
on the original Krug report, that “the 
United States is really being called upon 
to make up the deficit created in Euro- 
pean economy by the regime imposed on 
Germany.” 

We have been spending a billion dol- 
lars a year to. destroy the industrial 
peacetime potential of Germany under 
the so-called level-of-industry agree- 
ment, which is supposed to be designed 
to keep Germany from rearming. 

Yet behind this propaganda, ECA has 
been financing, for the past 2 years, the 
shipment into Europe of almost every 
kind of equipment, machinery, and raw 
materials which Germany could have 
provided, had we not spent our billions 
destroying her capacity to produce. 
What Germany would have been able to 
contribute would have changed the 
whole basic pattern for the financial and 
economic structure of the European con- 
tinent, and the world. 

The same thing is true of Japan. I 
want to bring home to the American peo- 
ple again the economic lunacy that is 
involved, and the crimes against the 
peace that are being committed with the 
financial support of the Marshall-plan 
money. 

What is going on in Germany? The 
Marshall plan has financed construction 
of steel plants in England, Belgium, 
Prance, and Italy—I saw one of them, a 
$156,000,000 beauty—to the point where 
outside Germany, not including Ger- 
many, there is today a 6,000,000-ton 
surplus of steel-producing capacity in 
western Europe. Belgium steel is being 
bought 10 to 15 times more cheaply than 
our own manufacturers can produce it. 
Are we not a smart people? Yet, at this 
very moment, we are continuing to de- 
stroy the most modern steel producing 
plant and rolling mills in Europe which 
are located in Salzgitter on the Russian- 
British frontier, 100 miles from Berlin. 
This plant is being destroyed, according 
to Mr. McCloy, because it is an eco- 
nomic monstrosity. 

Yet, the same American firm of Bras- 
sert & Co. which built this plant, built an 
identical plant in Corby, England, and is 
negotiating with France to build an 
identical plant in Alsace-Lorraine. 

In the August Thyssen plant in Dus- 
seldorf, which is permitted to process 
800,000 tons of raw iron, the British have 
imposed restrictions that ruin the eco- 
nomic possibilities of the production 
processes by limiting the production of 
finished steel to 117,000 tons. Yet, in the 
ECA hearings, Mr. Harriman admitted 
that since 1948, through 1949, the ECA 
financed machinery and vehicle importa- 
tions into Europe to the tune of $1,174,- 
000,000. Yet at this moment the British 
are destroying the steel foundry and ma- 
chine-tool plant in Remscheid, which 
was never listed as a war industry and 
which has been in business for 97 years. 

Next, ECA is requesting $432,000,000 to 
provide food and agriculture products 
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just for western Germany in the coming 
year. 

While I speak, the French are de- 
stroying fertilizer plants in the French 
zone. Yet we are going to spend $432,- 
000,000 to provide food and agricultural 

_products. The American farmers will be 
made to believe that those nations will 
spend the money here, but they will take 
American dollars and buy Canadian 
wheat, as they have been doing. 

What about the watch industry? 

An outstanding example of Anglo- 
French business cooperation in eliminat- 
ing German competition is afforded by 
the watch industry which used to employ 
thousands of skilled artisans in the Black 
Forest area. Thanks to certain English 
liberals, anxious to expose the abuses 
practiced under the pretense of destroy- 
ing Germany’s watch-making capacity, 
the following excerpt from the British 
trade journal, British Jeweler and Metal- 
worker, was widely publicized in England, 
in 1948, to show the real motive behind 
dismantlement: 

Lengthy negotiations and discussions have 
been conducted by Mr. Barrett (chairman of 
the British export group) over the past 3 
years with a view to fixing the future level 
of the German horological industry below 
the 72 percent of the 1948 level which had 
been agreed by the Allied Control Commis- 
sion. It is pleasing to be able to record that 
the final result has been to reach agreement 
that the German industry is to be reduced to 
50 percent of the 1938 level. 


The same sort of outrageous destruc- 
tion and restrictions continue in coal- 
mining equipment, in the cement indus- 
try, synthetic oils, synthetic rubber, to 
such an extent that Germany is daily be- 
ing forced into the arms of Russia. I 
sometimes wonder, Mr. President, if it is 
not a part of our great plan to do just 
that. 

Today, Mr. President, we are tearing 
down an aluminum plant in the Ameri- 
can zone at Töging, near Munich. We 
are doing it. We cannot lay the blame 
on the French or the British. Think of 
it. Today the American Government, in 
our zone in Germany, is tearing down 
an aluminum plant, and at the same time 
ECA is spending millions of dollars to 
enlarge aluminum facilities in France. 

Meanwhile, Mr. McCloy’s testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, March 10, 1950, is kept secret 
to cover up the crimes against the peace 
which the American people are financing 
with Marshall-plan funds. 

At the same time, as a direct result, the 
most pro-western German chancelor in 
history has to stand by and watch the 
West cut the ground out from under his 
Government. 

Meanwhile we are continuing to do to 
Germany just exactly what we did to 
Berlin. The order to stop destruction of 
industrial peacetime potential in the 
western zones of Berlin did not come 
until November 22,1949. In other words, 
this senseless program continued 
throughout the Berlin airlift and has 
left Berlin with 300,000 unemployed, its 
peacetime industrial potential destroyed 
by war or by dismantling, with one-half 
the population living on $49 or less a 
month, and with Mr. Acheson announc- 
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ing he is now ready to make an initial 
down payment of $25,000,000 to start to 
build what we have helped to destroy in 
the past 5 years. So much for Europe. 

When we turn to the Far East we find 
what has been happening in Japan. It 
is true that because of General MacAr- 
thur Japan has not been subjected to 
this reckless, brutal treatment being ac- 
corded Germany, to the same extent. 
However, this is not because Britain is 
not determined to keep Japan from be- 
coming a competitor. On March 8, 1950, 
the New York Times revealed that the 
British, in a secret memo, urged the 
strictest kind of controls for Japan for 
years to come. These controls included 
a close check on the country’s trade and 
industrial production and rigid cut on 
Japanese merchant shipping, and plans 
to limit and prohibit production of fer- 
rous aluminum of steel alloys, together 
with synthetic oils. 

On April 7, 1950, the New York Times 
also revealed that British economists are 
anxious about the dollar gap because 
they “fear the consequences of the re- 
vival of German and Japanese competi- 
tion in the world markets,” when the 
Marshall plan ends. 

Last year Germany was able to pay 
only one-tenth of the cost of her foreign 
trade from exports, and in the same pe- 
riod Japan’s deficit cost the United 
States taxpayers about the same amount, 
or $400,000,000 each, making almost a 
billion dollars. Meanwhile, in the Far 
East we are forcing conditions on Japan 
which have resulted in a $50,000,000 
Japanese-Philippine trade-barter agree- 
ment. Thus, we have governments trad- 
ing together, which is the end of free 
enterprise. 

Because of this continued basic ex- 
ploitation, not only of Germany and 
Japan, but also of undeveloped areas out- 
side the Russian iron curtain, we find 
that even the Filipinos themselves, ac- 
cording to Walter Simmons in the 
Times-Herald of March 18, 1950, are in 
the position where “the island economy 
is in disastrous condition despite frantic 
attempts in recent months to balance 
income and outgo.” 

Mr. President, could any program be 
better designed to play directly into the 
hands of Russia? 

Second, the ECA is not only destroying 
competition at its source in these nations 
we are trying to keep within the remains 
of the Western World, it is financing the 
further destruction of our way of life by 
undefwriting the socialistic regimes of 
Britain and France, whose socialism 
cannot stop at national boundaries, can- 
not stand the faintest breath of honest, 
free enterprise competition, yet whose 
socialistic schemes we are subsidizing to 
the hilt with American dollars. 

Third, ECA, through 96 separate trade 
pacts, is siphoning American goods and 
dollars through Marshall-plan countries 
into—of all places—Russia, indirectly, 
to the tune of $3,000,000,000 a year. Mr. 
Hoffman says this is a major objective 
of the Marshall plan, namely, to restore 
east-west trade. 

That is a silly cold war. We are fight- 
ing alone hand. We will not trade with 
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Russia, but we send billions of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars to the 16 west- 
ern European nations, and they enter 
into 96 bilateral trade agreements with 
Russia. Last year that trade amounted 
to $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. Hoffman, the ECA administrator, 
says that this is a major objective of the 
Marshall plan, namely, to restore east- 
west trade. What do Senators think of 
that? 

Yet, April 19, 1950, my colleague, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Record, the 
shocking list of war materials that were 
shipped to Russia and her satellites dur- 
ing 1949 and which will continue io be 
shipped in 1950, unless the amendment 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri is adopted. 

And yet, on April 8, 1950, the New 
York Herald Tribune revealed: 

“European countries will try next month 
to get the United States to relax its restric- 
tion on trade with Russia and the Soviet 
satellites,” authoritative sources said today, 


Fourth. By this form of economic in- 
sanity, we are directly financing the re- 
armament and expansion of Russian 
communism. Russia now has taken con- 
trol over the state-controlled trade mo- 
nopolies in the satellite countries, which 
force those nations to sell their export 
surpluses to Russia for soft currency and 
then exports them to hard-currency 
areas and pockets the profits. 

Fifth. We are being frozen out of for- 
eign markets not only behind the iron 
curtain, but throughout the anti-Com- 
munist world, including South America, 
We are financing our own exclusion from 
these markets. 

Why, Mr. President, last year we gave 
Britain $600,000.900 just for oil, so that 
British production could be sold to the 
rest of the world and our gifts used to 
meet her domestic requirements. 

No wonder the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], represent- 
ing an oil-producing State, said he was 
astonished, Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can people paid $600,000,000 in taxes and 
gave $600,000,000 worth of oil to Eng- 
land. England took her great oil pro- 
duction of the Middle East and sold it 
to the world in trade and for her do- 
mestic use lived off our bounty and gifts. 

By these uses of ECA funds we are also 
undermining any hope of erecting mili- 
tary defenses in Europe or anywhere else 
which can stop the expansion of com- 
munism. For instance, Mr. John Stra- 
chey, who is a fellow-traveler if ever 
there was one, is Britain’s Minister for 
Defense, and it seems the significance of 
this fact has been completely overlooked. 
Mr. Attlee put Mr. Strachey in this posi- 
tion in order to reassure Russia that 
Britain was not a pawn in our hands, 
but was free to make any kind of deal 
she wanted with the Soviet Union. 

In France, Dr. Joliot-Curie was, until 
April 28, only a few days ago, the High 
Commissioner for Atomic Energy. He 
was kicked out of his job on that date, 
but who knows when he will be back 
because government in France changes 
with every change of the moon. One of 
out of every four Frenchmen today is a 
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Communist. I think the Communist 
Party in France holds the largest repre- 
sentation in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It has the largest single body of elected 
representatives in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Their party is the largest party in 
France. 

What cynicism there is on the part of 
those who assure us France is a “tried 
and true“ ally. The New York Times of 
April 6, reveals that Dr. Curie, who is a 
member of the Communist Party, told 
the National Congress of French Com- 
munist Party, “that a true progressive 
scientist would never give a scrap of 
his knowledge for war against the Soviet 
Union.” 

But what is even more despicable, Mr. 
President, is the way in which ECA offi- 
cials continue to deceive the American 
people. 

April 12, 1950, Deputy ECA Adminis- 
trator, William C. Foster, told the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers: 

The security produced by the Marshall 
plan in the last 2 years has enabled us al- 
ready to reduce military expenditures, and 
I believe, save more than the cost of the 
Marshall plan to date. 


What do Senators think of that? 
That is the Deputy Administrator speak- 
ing, Mr. President. That is the Deputy 
Administrator telling a d—— lie. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Did Mr. Foster undertake 
to work out in detail in his speech how 
we had acquired security under the Mar- 
shall plan? 

Mr. JENNER. If so, I did not see it. 

Just 1 week later, the Washington 
Post revealed that the North Atlantic 
Pact nations have protested the roles 
assigned to them under General Brad- 
ley's conception of European defense. 
The same day the Washington Star in a 
dispatch from Brussels, revealed that— 


Key Atlantic Pact nations have told the. 


United States they don't have the money to 
supply some of the military equipment re- 
quired by present defense plans. 


If they do not have the money under 
the required plan, which is merely in its 
inception, and which contemplates at 
this time, I think, only 12 divisions of 
men in western Europe to stand up 
against 100 divisions in Communist 
Russia, what will be their share and 
what will they do when the program is 
stepped up and they must meet the situ- 
ation on a truly military basis, if there is 
to be anything at all to the North 
Atlantic Pact? 

As the Senator said today, we have 
been reading of B-29’s on their way to 
England. We will not be able to sleep 
in America for the B-29's and the other 
materials we are sending to Europe, as 
as long as we have a dollar left with 
which to do it. 

The extent of this deception of Messrs. 
Foster, Hoffman, Harriman, McCloy, 
Acheson, General Bradley, and President 
Truman, is outrageously shocking, for 
the western European nations are not 
only unable to balance their economies 
and pay for the initial cost of defense 
under the North Atlantic Pact, in Europe, 
they now have formed a line beginning 
at the left to take us over completely. 
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March 28, 1950, according to the New 
York Times, Turkey's Foreign Minister 
here come some more said the North 
Atlantic Pact is not enough. It must be 
completed with another regional pact in 
the Mediterranean. 

April 10, 1950, Gen. J. Lawton Collins 
in discussing mid-East defenses admitted 
“the highly strategic area could offer no 
sustained resistance should Russia move 
in that direction.” 

April 13, 1950, the New York Herald 
Tribune revealed that “French officials 
assert that one of the most pressing 
needs is a general recognition that the 
cold war in Europe and the hot war in 
southeast Asia are the same and must be 
regarded as a joint Western responsi- 
bility.” Americans had better look out, 
or they will be having their boys in Indo- 
china pretty soon. 

Now, France is asking us for $500,000,- 
000, for an army of American GI’s, and 
for a revival of lend-lease, to carry on 
her losing struggle in Indochina. 

April 22, the New York Times revealed, 
in a dispatch from The Hague in the 


-Netherlands that— 


To continue military expenditures under 
future North Atlantic Defense Pact arrange- 
ments at their present rate would mean that 
all hope of economic viability for the Nether- 
lands was “going right out the window,” 
Finance Minister Pieter Lieftinck said here 
today. 


If the Netherlands does her share in 
the North Atlantic Pact, Finance Minis- 
ter Lieftinck says the Netherlands eco- 
nomic viability is going right out the 
window; in other words, that she cannot 
doit. Who is going to do it? The whole 
world is look to Uncle Sugar“ to do it, 
and can “Uncle Sugar” keep on doing it 
for everybody all over the world, and at 
the same time still keep his standards of 
living and his form of government here 
at home? 

On the same day the New York Times 
revealed that the Italian Government is 
under severe attack on its foreign policy 
and that even ex-Premier Orlando 
charged Italy’s friends were abandoning 
her. 

April 25, 1950, the New York Herald 
Tribune stated: 

The British Government has proposed that 
the United States take over a big share of 
Great Britain’s economic burden in India, 
Pakistan, and southeast Asia. 

Officials disclosed today the British Em- 
bassy has put forward this idea in an “ex- 
ploratory“ proposal now under consideration 
by high administration officials. 


I wonder where the bipartisan policy 
is there? Have the Republicans been 
consulted about it? 

The British plan would call for the United 
States to pay off in dollars to such countries 
as India and Pakistan part of Britain’s nine 
billion wartime debt to _ sterling-bloc 
nations. 

The main idea behind the suggested pro- 
gram is to help non-Communist countries in 
Asia fight off communism while at the same 
time easing the huge debt which is jeopardiz- 
ing Britain's economic come-back, 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. . yield. 

Mr. KEM. Is anything said there 
about the anti-Socialist countries? Is it 
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the idea that we are to finance Socialist 
countries in order to fight Communist 
countries? ; 

Mr. JENNER. Apparently that seems 
to be the idea, but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I see very little distinction be- 
tween socialism and communism. The 
ultimate end of both is exactly the 
same—totalitarianism, a loss of freedom, 
a loss of liberty. Their methods are a 
little different. Communism sticks a 
gun into a man’s back and says, “Go 
along,” but in England the Government 
just keeps bribing the people and sub- 
sidizing them, and buying their votes, 
and saying, We are all going to the same 
place, and will get there anyway.” 

Mr. KEM. What the Senator says is 
that we will put up $9,000,000,000 for the 
Socialist Government of Great Britain in 
order to fight the Communist government 
of Russia? 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. They are both Marxist gov- 
ernments, are they not? 

Mr. JENNER. There has not been a 
true Marxist since Trotsky. In the cold 
war we are fighting one in order to get 
rid of the other, and, as I said before, we 
are going to get ulcers before we ever 
accomplish the task. 

And now, Mr. President, we discover 
that a secret agreement for transferring 
this British debt from Britain to the 
backs of the American taxpayer was 
reached in a Washington conference of 
last September and that Dean Acheson 
now has the impudence to ask us to rub- 
ber stamp it. Why, even Senator Con- 
NALLY repudiated the idea as “astound- 
ing.” Walter Lippmann wrote about that 
in his recent article of April 27. 

As tragic as these facts are, they still 
do not picture the extent of the tragedy 
that awaits us if we continue down this 
road. These facts reveal that neither the 
Marshall plan nor the President’s point 
4 program can restore the economies of 
the anti-Communist world, insure po- 
litical stability, or enable these nations 
to defend themselves in western Europe 
or eastern Asia. We find ourselves in 
the position where we are spending bil- 
lions of dollars abroad to subsidize sur- 
plus industrial export potential the 
products of which cannot balance the 
budgets of the nations we are helping, to 
Say nothing of supporting necessary de- 
fense requirements. 

By pouring out these billions we are 
guaranteeing permanent deficits unless 
we continue the subsidizing. Meanwhile, 
we are spending billions of dollars to 
destroy or restrict the German and Japa- 
nese markets. In addition, we are spend- 
ing billions of dollars in subsidies to 
maintain our domestic production, with 
a fixed cost of production as a floor and 
confiscatory taxes as a ceiling. 

Now we are going to be asked to per- 
mit foreign exports, subsidized by the 
American taxpayer, to flood this country, 
undercut our fixed cost of production, 
put the American laborer out of work, 
close American farms and factories, de- 
stroy our price level, and reduce our na- 
tional income. 

Yet, we are expected to make sense of 
the administration’s schemes to put on a 
permanent basis this insane. criminal 
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squandering of the American taxpayer’s 
dollar. We shall be asked to finance per- 
manently not only the deficits of foreign 
competition, which we shall continue to 
subsidize, but also to finance the disas- 
trous consequences of deficits in our do- 
mestie economy resulting from the im- 
portation of these foreign goods. Then 
we shall be compelled, as Mr. Hoffman 
suggests, through increased unemploy- 
ment benefits, or a domestic point 4 pro- 
gram, to finance the resulting unemploy- 
ment, and to assume the staggering costs 
that continue to mount all over the world, 
And all of this, Mr. President, is to be 
financed out of a decreasing national 
income. 

Is there any longer any doubt but that 
dangerous as the Communists are in our 
agencies of Government, they are no 
more dangerous than the internationalist 
madmen in control of our State Depart- 
ment? 

To cover up these facts, those in con- 
trol of our foreign affairs are now de- 
termined to force us into an interna- 
tional semi-super-state, to surrender 
our sovereign control over our resources, 
our security and our own destiny and 
to subject us to the dictates of interna- 
tional power politicians, pirates, and 
parasites, and use the next 2 years’ ECA 
funds to finance these schemes, such as 
the ITO. They will destroy what we 
have known and loved as Americans, 
once and for all, if they succeed, with- 
out our ever firing a shot. 

Mr. President, we have seen how Presi- 
dent Truman and John Foster Dulles 
have ordered a purge of the Members of 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties, who refuse to go along any 
longer with this outrageous bipartisan 
foreign policy that is destroying America 
both from without and from within. 

I have charged before and again I 
charge that this latest revival of the bi- 
partisan foreign policy fraud is designed 
to force us into line and to silence all 
honest criticism, in a last desperate at- 
tempt to cover up the criminal blunders 
and betrayals that have taken place and 
to slam the booby-trap door shut once 
and for all. 

Now, Mr. President, the final proof of 
this fact lies in Dean Acheson’s speech 
of April 22, 1950, in which he admits that 
there can no longer be any distinction 
between our foreign and domestic poli- 
cies and that from now on the bipartisan 
approach will be used to stifle and purge 
all opposition, not only to our foreign 
policies, but to our democratic policies 
as well, 

This connection of foreign and domes- 
tie policies is hidden in Dean Acheson’s 
new invention called total diplomacy. 

What does this term really mean? In 
his April 22 speech he defined it as fol- 
lows: 

I mean by “total diplomacy” * * that 
there is no longer any difference between 
foreign questions and domestic questions. 


Thus, Mr. President, anyone who now 
criticizes cither the foreign or domestic 
policies of this administration is to be 
branded as a traitorous reactionary and 
isolationist who refuses to resist Rus- 
sian totalitarianism. 
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Thus, through the trick of a definition, 
Mr. Acheson and Mr. Truman, and Mr, 
Dulles want to use Russian totalitarian- 
ism as a weapon to silence all criticism, 
debate and opposition to their domestic 
and foreign policies, once and for all. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, there are 
those who always come up with the $64 
question, “What would you do?” How 
many times, Mr. President, have we not 
heard that question, “What would you 
do?” 

Mr. President, I would stop what is go- 
ing on, put the cards on the table, open 
the files, expose the sordid secret agree- 
ments that have been made and are in 
the making, and give the American 
people a chance to decide what we shall 
do from now on, because no sense can be 
made out of the mess into which we have 
been driven. 

Mr. President, if the American people 
finally get these facts, what will the 
American people find? They will dis- 
cover not only that they have been lied 
to, used, and betrayed by conspirators 
who have been following Stalin’s blue- 
prints for destroying the Western World, 
they will also discover that our self- 
righteous internationalists have been 
playing hand and glove with the Com- 
munists and master-minding policies 
that lead to the same end, namely our 
own destruction. 

The American people also will find 
that these internationalists have had 
neither the decency, the integrity nor the 
courage to tell us that they are deliber- 
ately scheming to destroy our sovereign- 
ty as a free people, to destroy our con- 
stitutional form of government, to de- 
stroy our private enterprise system and 
our personal liberties. 

This is why, Mr. President, we must 
not heed the counsel of hysteria that 
would have us jump on the horse of bi- 
partisan policy and ride off rapidly in 
all directions on a wild goose chase 
against the bogey of communism. 
Neither should we heed the counsel of 
despair that we should now break up the 
United Nations as it exists and turn it 
into a semisuperstate by joining an 
Anglo-American financial, economic, 
military, and political alliance with a 
halo around its head. 

Mr. President, Herbert Hoover did not 
propose such an extension of military 
alliances, the giving away of our sover- 
eignty, or permitting the ITO to take 
over our sovereignty. Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
posal was that if we cannot get along 
with those nations who want to be com- 
munistic, let us have a new try. 

We must heed only the counsel of 
those Americans who now are deter- 
mined once more to salvage what re- 
mains of our form of government and 
way of life and who will set about the 
business of restoring our constitutional 
Government, financial solvency, eco- 
nomic freedom, personal liberties, and 
an impregnable national and western 
hemispheric defense. This necessitates, 
of course, the most gigantic political 
house cleaning in our history, and this 
is a job which only the American people 
can do. 

Then we must repudiate all secret 
agreements and devise additional con- 
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stitutional safeguards against the abuse 
of executive power in this field in the 
future, and at the same time we must 
take immediate steps to protect our 
standard of living, American farmers 
and laborers, and our national income 
against the disastrous consequences of 
slave labor and cheap labor of foreign 
competition. 

Then, Mr. President, we can assume 
the role, not of political, but of moral 
leadership in the world. We can say 
what we mean and mean what we say; 
and we can offer the nations of Europe 
and Asia a chance voluntarily to em- 
brace federations of states, outside of 
the Russian iron curtain, which are will- 
ing to work, to fight, and to die to pre- 
serve their integrity and their liberty. 

We can work with these nations on a 
voluntary cooperative basis only by re- 
storing our economic relations to the 
bedrock of economic reality and by set- 
ting up American relief missions to ad- 
minister our surpluses for relief of dis- 
aster and starvation areas. 

Mr. President, if we are to survive as 
a free people, this is the direction in 
which we must now prepare to move, and 
these are the steps we must prepare to 
take in that direction. 

For 150 years America managed to 
survive in the world family of nations 
on the basis of this kind of interna- 
tional relations. As sure as I am stand- 
ing here, if we should finally forsake 
these lessons of history, we shall under- 
write our death warrant as a free people. 

Certainly we are still entitled to be- 
lieve that when two American Presidents 
have boasted to the world that we are 
the champions of those who are strug- 
gling to preserve their liberties, or to 
regain them, those two American Presi- 
dents were also speaking for the Ameri- 
can people. But we cannot preserve our 
liberties and our freedoms by continu- 
ne longer down the road we are travel- 


This is why I still believe the Ameri- 
can people may yet find that two ter- 
rible World Wars in one generation is 
not too big a price to have paid to learn 
once and for all that we can forsake our 
magnificent traditions only at our peril. 

In other words, Mr. President, there 
is no half-way house between a sovereign, 
independent, free America and a world 
slave state. These sacrifices may yet 
prove not to have been wasted if, be- 
fore it is too late, the American people 
realize that we can remain what Lincoln 
called, The last best hope of earth,” 


only so long as our foreign relations are 


designed first, last, and always to keep 
America sound, strong, and free. This 
is why the course before us and the 
alternatives are so clear. 

On the one hand, we can continue 
blindly down the road to a semisuper- 
slave state; or we can take the control 
of our own destiny back into our own 
hands and, on the basis of voluntary and 
cooperative efforts with other peoples, 
work to restore, to strengthen, and to 
preserve a system of sovereign and in- 
dependent states outside of Russia's iron 
curtain. For myself, this is the direction 
in which I shall continue to move; these 
are the steps I shall continue to urge my 
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fellow Americans to take; because I still 
have only one client, and his name is 
Uncle Sam. 


ILLINOIS-MISSOURI DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. DONNELL], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a joint resolution grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the entry, 
by the State of Missouri and by the State 
of Illinois, into a compact or agreement 
between the State of Missouri and the 
State of Illinois creating the Bi-State 
Development Agency and the Bi-State 
Metropolitan District. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
make a brief explanation in connection 
with the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Illinois may pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. LUCAS. The last session of the 
Illinois Legislature authorized a com- 
pact, entered into by Missouri and Iili- 
nois, setting up the Bi-State Develop- 
ment Agency. This compact and the 
joint resolution are endorsed by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL] and 
myself, 

This agency, composed of representa- 
tives of the two States, has the power 
to plan, develop, and maintain improve- 
ments for the metropolitan district, com- 
posed of the city of St. Louis and coun- 
ties of St. Louis, St. Charles, and Jeffer- 
son, in Missouri; and the counties of 
Madison, St. Clair, and Monroe, in Illi- 
nois. These improvements would in- 
clude bridges, tunnels, airports, terminal 
facilities, and similar works. The agen- 
cy would also coordinate similar inter- 
community improvements in which joint 
action would be generally beneficial. 

The compact permits the agency to 
charge and collect fees for the use of its 
facilities, to issue bonds upon the security 
of the revenues derived from its facili- 
ties, and to receive contributions appro- 
priated by the two States or other gov- 
ernmental units. 

This compact is quite similar to the 
agreement between New York and New 
Jersey, setting up the Port of New York 
Authority. The New Jersey-New York 
arrangement has been highly successful 
in improving traffic conditions in and 
out of the island of Manhattan. The 
Holland Tunnel is one of the projects 
operated by the New York Port Author- 
ity. 

Mr, Charles P. Casey, director of the 
department of public works and build- 
ings, in a letter to Governor Stevenson 
has stated that there is a definite need 
for this agency. A letter has also been 
written by Mr. Day, administrative 
assistant to Governor Stevenson, set- 
ting forth the Governor's views on this 
matter. Governor Stevenson has con- 
sistently supported the idea of the de- 
velopment agency, and has approved 
$50,000 for its expenses. 

Under article I, section 10, of the 
United States Constitution, every com- 
pact or agreement between States must 
receive the consent of Congress. The 
joint resolution is intended to provide 
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this consent. This resolution has been 
thoroughly checked by the Senate leg- 
islative counsel, and is in proper form 
for introduction, according to his view. 

Mr. President, this joint resolution is 
important. I assume it will be referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Before taking my seat, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp the letter in re- 
gard to this matter, to which I have 
previously referred, from Mr. Charles P. 
Casey, Director of the Department of 
Public Works and Buildings, of Spring- 
field, III., addressed to Governor Steven- 
son. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WORKS AND BUILDINGS, 
Springfield, April 25, 1949. 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
Governor, State of Illinois, State Capi- 
tol Building, Springfield, Ill. 

DEAR GOVERNOR STEVENSON: On March 2, 
1949, Senators Thomas, Crisenberry, and 
Mueller introduced Senate bill 179. This 
bill would provide for the participation of 
the State of Illinois in a compact with the 
State of Missouri for the establishment of a 
Bi-State Development District and the crea- 
tion of a Bi-State Development Agency. The 
bill states in full the terms of the compact. 

In Brief, the Bi-State Development Agency, 
composed of representatives of the States of 
Illinois and Missouri, would have the power 
to plan, develop, and maintain improvements 
for the metropolitan district, composed of 
the city of St. Louis and counties of St. 
Louis, St. Charles, and Jefferson in Missouri, 
and the counties of Madison, St. Clair, and 
Monroe in Illinois. These improvements 
would include bridges, tunnels, airports, ter- 
minal facilities, and similar works. The 
agency would also coordinate similar inter- 
community improvements in which joint 
action would be generally beneficial. 

The language of the compact as proposed 
closely parallels that of the pact between 
the States of New York and New Jersey, upon 
which was formed the Port of New York Au- 
thority. The port authority, originally de- 
signed to reorganize and unify rail trans- 
portation in the metropolitan area, has been 
much more successful in improving vehicular 
and air traffic into and out of the island of 
Manhattan. At present four bridges and two 
tunnels are operated by the authority. 

It is believed that there is a definite need 
for an agency with the powers and duties 
as proposed for the Bi-State Development 
Agency. Similar agencies in other States 
have proved workable and successful. How- 
ever, it is suggested that the power of emi- 
nent domain be specifically granted to the 


proposed Bi-State Development Agency in 


order that such developments as are thought 
desirable may be expeditiously made. 

This department interposes no objection to 
the passage of Senate bill 179, but recom- 
mends that consideration be given to the 
inclusion of an adequate eminent domain 
clause in the provisions of the bill. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. P. Casey, 
Director. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I also de- 
sire to have printed at this point in the 
Recor the letter, to which I have pre- 
viously referred, from Mr. J. Edward 
Day, administrative assistant, in which 
he advises me that the joint resolution 
is satisfactory to the Governor of Illinois. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE or ILLINOIS, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Springfield, April 17, 1950. 
Hon. Scorr W. Lucas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Jim Mulroy has passed on 
to me your inquiry about the Governor’s at- 
titude on the Bi-State Development Agency, 
in connection with the request to you to 
sponsor a joint resolution relating to this 
agency. 

The agency was created by a compact be- 
tween Missouri and Illinois which was au- 
thorized at the last session of the legislature, 
I am enclosing a copy of the bill which sets 
forth the terms of the compact. The gov- 
ernor approved a $50,000 appropriation for 
the expenses of this agency and appointed 
five commissioners. He has consistently 
supported the idea of the development 
agency. It is highly probable that the 
agency, as a result of its present surveys and 
studies, will recommend large appropriations 
from the State treasuries of Illinois and Mis- 
souri and it is, of course, very doubtful 
whether such appropriations could be fitted 
into the badly cramped Illinois budget. The 
agency will also probably recommend cer- 
tain developments to be financed by private 
sources or by revenue bonds. As you prob- 
ably know, this is a pet project of the Post- 
Dispatch and seems to have almost unani- 
mous support in the St. Louis metropolitan 
area on both sides of the river. 

I am sending this very brief outline since, 
Jim Mulroy said you wanted something right 
away. If you want more details, please wire 
me and I will send them at once, 

Very truly yours, 
J. Epwarp Day, 
Administrative Assistant. 


Mr. LUCAS. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, a copy of the bill passed at 
the last session of the Illinois Legislature 
authorizing the compact, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


SIXTY-SIXTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1949— 
SENATE BILL No. 179 


A bill for an act providing for the State of 
Illinois to enter into a compact with the 
State of Missouri for the establishment of 
a Bi-State Development District and the 
creation of a Bi-State Development Agency 
and setting forth in full the terms of such 
compact 


Be it enacted by the people of the State of 
Illinois, represented in the General Assembly: 

Secrion 1. Within 60 days after this act 
becomes effective, the Governor by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate shall 
appoint three commissioners to enter into 
a compact on behalf of the State of Ilinois 
with the State of Missouri. One commis- 
sioner shall be designated as chairman of 
the Illinois delegation. If the senate is not 
in session at the time for making any ap- 
pointment, the Governor shall make a 
temporary appointment as in case of a 
vacancy. Any two of the commissioners so 
appointed together with the attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Illinois may act to enter 
into the following compact: 


“Compact BETWEEN MISSOURI AND ILLINOIS 
CREATING THE BI-STATE DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY AND THE BI-STATE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT 
“The States of Missouri and Illinois enter 

into the following agreement: 


“ARTICLE I 


“They agree to and pledge each to the other 
faithful cooperation in the future planning 
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and development of the Bi-State Metropoli- 
tan District, holding in high trust for the 
benefit of its people and of the Nation the 
special blessings and natural advantages 
thereof. 

“ARTICLE II 

“To that end the two States create a dis- 
trict to be known as the ‘Bi-State Metro- 
politan Development District’ (hereinafter 
referred to as ‘the district’) which shall em- 
brace the following territory: The city of 
St. Louis and the counties of St. Louis and 
St. Charles and Jefferson in Missouri, and the 
counties of Madison, St. Clair, and Monroe 
in Illinois. 

“ARTICLE m 

“There is created the Bi-State Development 
Agency of the Missouri-Illinois Metropolitan 
District (hereinafter referred to as the Bi- 
State Agency) which shall be a body corpo- 
rate and politic. The Bi-State Agency shall 
have the following powers: 

“1. To plan, construct, maintain, own, and 
operate bridges, tunnels, airports, terminal 
facilities, and to plan and establish policies 
for sewage and drainage facilities; 

“2. To make plans for submission to the 
communities involved for coordination of 
streets, highways, parkways, parking areas, 
terminals, water supply, and sewage and dis- 
posal works, recreational and conservation 
facilities and projects, land-use pattern, and 
other matters in which joint or coordinated 
action of the communities within the areas 
will be generally beneficial; 

“3. To charge and collect fees for use of 
the facilities owned and operated by it; 

“4, To issue bonds upon the security of 
the revenues to be derived from such 
facilities; and/or upon any property held or 
to be held by it; 

“5. To receive for its lawful activities any 
contributions or moneys appropriated by 
municipalities, counties, State or other 
political subdivisions or agencies; or by the 
Federal Government or any agency or officer 
thereof; 

“6. To disburse funds for its lawful ac- 
tivities, and fix salaries and wages of its 
officers and employees; 

7. To perform all other necessary and 
incidental functions; and 

“8. To exercise fuch additional powers as 
shall be conferred on it by the legislature of 
either State concurred in by the legislature 
of the other or by act of Congress, 

“No property now or hereafter vested in or 
held by either State, or by any county, city, 
borough, village, township, or other political 
subdivision, shall be taken by the bi-State 
agency without the authority or consent of 
such State, county, city, borough, village, 
township, or other political subdivision, nor 
shall anything herein impair or invalidate 
in any way any bonded indebtedness of such 
State county, city, borough, village, town- 
ship, or other political subdivision, nor im- 
pair the provisions of law regulating the pay- 
ment into sinking funds of revenues derived 
from municipal property, or dedicating the 
reyenues derived from any municipal prop- 
erty to a specific purpose. 

“Unless and until otherwise provided, it 
shall make an annual report to the governor 
of each State, setting forth in detail the 
operations and transactions conducted by it 
pursuant to this agreement and any legis- 
lation thereunder. 

“Nothing contained in this compact shall 
impair the powers of any municipality to 
develop or improve terminal or other facili- 
ties. 

“The Bi-State Agency shall from time to 
time make plans for the development of the 
district; and when such plans are duly ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the two States, 
they shall be binding upon both States with 
the same force and effect as if incorporated 
in this compact. 

“The Bi-State Agency may from time to 
time make recommendations to the legis- 
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latures of the two States or to the Congress 
of the United States, based upon study and 
analysis, for the improvement of transporta- 
tion, terminal, and other facilities in the dis- 
trict. 

“The Bi-State Agency may petition any in- 
terstate commerce commission (or like body), 
public service commission, public utilities 
commission (or like body), or any other 
Federal, municipal, State, or local authority, 
administrative, judicial or legislative, having 
jurisdiction in the premises, for the adoption 
and execution of any physical improvements, 
change in method, rate of transportation, 
system of handling freight, warehousing, 
docking, lightering or transfer of freight, 
which, in the opinion of the Bi-State Agency, 
may be designed to improve or better the 
handling of commerce in and through the 
district, or improve terminal and transporta- 
tion facilities therein. It may intervene in 
any proceeding affecting the commerce of 
the district. 

“ARTICLE IV 

“The Bi-State Agency shall consist of 10 
commissioners, 5 of whom shall be resident 
voters of the State of Missouri and 5 of whom 
shall be resident voters of the State of INi- 
nois. All commissioners shall reside within 
the Bi-State District, the Missouri members 
to be chosen by the State of Missouri and the 
Illinois members by the State of Illinois in 
the manner and for the terms fixed by the 
legislature of each State except as herein 
provided. 

“ARTICLE V 


“The Bi-State Agency shall elect from its 
number a chairman, a vice chairman, and 
may appoint such officers and employees as it 
may requ ge for the performance of its duties, 
and shall fix and determine their qualifica- 
tions and duties. 

“Until otherwise determined by the legis- 
latures of the two States no action of the Bi- 
State Agency shall be binding unless taken at 
a meeting at which at least three members 
from each State are present, and unless a 
majority of the members from each State 
present at such meeting shall vote in favor 
thereof. Each State reserves the right here- 
after to provide by law for the exercise of 
the veto power by the governor thereof over 
any action of any commissioner appointed 
therefrom. 

“Until otherwise determined by the action 
or the legislature of the two States, the Bi- 
State Agency shall not incur any obligations 
for salaries, office, or other administrative ex- 
penses, prior to the making of appropriations 
adequate to meet the same. 

“The Bi-State Agency is hereby authorized 
to make suitable rules and regulations not 
inconsistent with the Constitution or laws 
of the United States or of either State, or 
of any political subdivision thereof, and 
subject to the exercise of the power of Con- 
gress, for the improvement of the district, 
which when concurred in or authorized by 
the legislatures of both States, shall be bind- 
ing and effective upon all persons and cor- 
porations affected thereby. 

“The two States shall provide penalties 
for violations of any order, rule, or regulation 
of the Bi-State Agency, and for the manner 
of enforcing same. 

“ARTICLE VI 

“The Bi-State Agency is authorized and 
directed to proceed with the development of 
the district in accordance with the articles 
of this compact as rapidly as may be eco- 
nomically practicable and is vested with all 
necessary and appropriate powers not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution or the laws of 
the United States or of either State, to 
effectuate the same, except the power to levy 
taxes or assessments. 

“It shall render such advice, suggestion, 
and assistance to all municipal officials as 
will permit all local and municipal improve- 
ments, so far as peactionble, to fit in with the 
plan. 
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“ARTICLE vn 

“In witness thereof, we have hereunto set 

our hands and seals under authority vested 
in us by law.” 
. BEC. 2. The compact when signed by the 
signatories of each State as herein provided 
shall become binding upon the State of Illi- 
nois and shall be filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State of Illinois. 

Sec. 3. Vacancies occurring in the office 
of any appointed commissioner shall be filled 
by appointment by the governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate. 
In any case of vacancy, while the senate is 
not in session, the governor shall make a 
temporary appointment until the next meet- 
ing of the senate, when he shall nominate 
some person to fill such office. 

Sec. 4. The Bi-State Agency shall have 
power to apply to the Congress of the United 
States for its consent and approval of the 
compact; but in the absence of such consent 
of Congress and until the same shall have 
been secured, the compact shall be binding 
upon the State of Illinois in all respects per- 
mitted by law for the two States of Missouri 
and Illinois without the consent of Congress 
to cooperate, for the purposes enumerated in 
the compact, and in the manner provided 
therein. i 

Sec. 5. Since there is immediate need for 
the coordinated action of the States of Mis- 
souri and Illinois to solve the critical bi-State 
problems present in this area, therefore, an 
emergency exists and this act shall take effect 
upon its becoming a law. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 174) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
entry, by the State of Missouri and by 
the State of Illinois, into a compact or 
agreement between the State of Missouri 
and the State of Illinois creating the 
Bi-State Development Agency and the 
Bi-State Metropolitan District, intro- 
duced by Mr. Lucas (for himself and Mr. 
DoNNELL), was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. DONNELL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, there was introduced earlier 
today a joint resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 174, by the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], for himself 
and for the senior Senator from Missouri. 
The joint resolution has been the sub- 
ject of some consideration by both the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Missouri. The Senator from IIli- 
nois made a very excellent statement 
about it, and I should like very much to 
have the privilege of making a short 
statement with regard to it. The joint 
resolution is one that proposes to grant 
the consent of Congress to the entry by 
the State of Missouri and the State of 
Illinois into a compact of agreement be- 
tween the State of Missouri and the 
State of Illinois creating the Bi-State 
Development Agency and the Bi-State 
Metropolitan District. 

The high purpose of the compact ap- 
pears from the fact that in article 1 the 
States of Missouri and Illinois agree to 
and pledge each to the other faithful co- 
operation in the future planning and de- 
velopment of the Bi-State Metropolitan 
District, holding in high trust for the 
benefit of its people and of the Nation 
the special blessings and natural advan- 
tages thereof. 

By the compact the two States create 
a district to be known as the Bi-State 
Metropolitan Development District, 
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which shall embrace the following terri- 
tory: The city of St. Louis and the coun- 
ties of St. Louis, St. Charles, and Jeffer- 
son in Missouri, and the counties of 
Madison, St. Clair, and Monroe in Illi- 
nois. 

By the compact there is created the 
Bi-State Development Agency of the 
Missouri-Illinois Metropolitan District, 
which shall be a body corporate and 
politic. 

In order that all Members of the Sen- 
ate may have before them in convenient 
location the contents of the joint reso- 
lution, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be set forth in the Recorp, at this 
point, a copy of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 174) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas, pursuant to Senate bill No. 99, 
Senate bill No. 100, and section 10.420 of 
House bill No. 433, each of which three bills 
is included in the laws of Missouri, 1949; 
and Senate bill No. 179, Senate bill No. 180, 
and House bill No. 299, each of which three 
last-mentioned bills is included in the laws 
of Illinois, 1949, the States of Missouri and 
Illinois entered into a compact or agreement 
which is as follows: 


“COMPACT BETWEEN MISSOURI AND ILLINOIS 
CREATING THE BI-Srar n DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY AND THE BI-STaTE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT 


“The States of Missouri and Illinois enter 
into the following agreement: 
“ARTICLE I 
“They agree to and pledge each to the 
other faithful cooperation in the future plan- 
ning and development of the Bi-State Metro- 
politan District, holding in high trust for 
the benefit of its people and of the Nation 
the special blessings and natural advantages 
thereof. 
` “ARTICLE It 


“To that end the two States create a dis- 
trict to be known as the Bi-State Metropoli- 
tan Development District’ (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘The District’) which shall em- 
brace the following territory: The city of 
St. Louis and the counties of St. Louis and 
St. Charles and Jefferson in Missouri, and the 
counties of Madison, St. Clair, and Monroe 
in Illinois. 

“ARTICLE II 


“There is created the Bi-State Develop- 
ment Agency of the Missouri-Ilinois Metro- 
politan District (hereinafter referred to as 
the Bi-State Agency) which shall be a body 
corporate and politic. The Bi-State Agency 
shall have the following powers: 

“1. To plan, construct, maintain, own and 
operate bridges, tunnels, airports and ter- 
minal facilities and to plan and establish 
policies for sewage and drainage facilities; 

“2. To make plans for submission to the 
communities involved for coordination of 
streets, highways, parkways, parking areas, 
terminals, water supply and sewage and dis- 
posal works, recreational and conservation 
facilities and projects, land use pattern and 
other matters in which joint or coordinated 
action of the communities within the areas 
will be generally beneficial; 

“3. To charge and collect fees for use of 
the facilities owned and operated by it; 

“4, To issue bonds upon the security of 
the revenues to be derived from such facili- 
ties; and, or upon any property held or to be 
held by it; 

“5. To receive for its lawful activities any 
contributions or moneys appropriated by 
municipalities, counties, State or other polit- 
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ical subdivisions or agencies; or by the Fed- 
eral Government or any agency or officer 
thereof; 

“6. To disburse funds for its lawful activi- 
ties, and fix salaries and wages of its officers 
and employees; 

“7. To perform all other necessary and in- 
cidental functions; and 

“8. To exercise such additional powers as 
shall be conferred on it by the legislature of 
either State concurred in hy the legislature 
of the other or by act of Congress. 

“No property now or hereafter vested in 
or held by either State, or by any county, 
city, borough, village, township or other po- 
litical subdivision, shall be taken by the Bi- 
State Agency without the authority or con- 
sent of such State, county, city, borough, 
village, township or other political subdivi- 
sion, nor shall anything herein impair or in- 
validate in any way any bonded indebtedness 
of such State, county, city, borough, village, 
township or other political subdivision, nor 
impair the provisions of law regulating the 
payment into sinking funds of revenues de- 
rived from municipal property, or dedicating 
the revenues derived from any municipal 
property to a specific purpose. 

“Unless and until otherwise provided, it 
shall make an annual report to the Governor 
of each State, setting forth in detail the op- 
erations and transactions conducted by it 
pursuant to this agreement and any legisla- 
tion thereunder. 

“Nothing contained in this compact shall 
impair the powers of any municipality to de- 
velop or improve terminal or other facilities. 

“The Bi-State Agency shall from time to 
time make plans for the development of the 
district; and when such plans are duly ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the two States 
they shall be binding upon both States with 
the same force and effect as if incorporated 
in this compact. 

“The Bi-State Agency may from time to 
time make recommendations to the legisla- 
tures of the two States or to the Congress of 
the United States, based upon study and an- 
alysis, for the improvement of transporta- 
tion, terminal, and other facilities in the 
district. 

“The Bi-State Agency may petition any in- 
terstate commerce commission (or like body), 
public service commission, public utilities 
commission (or like body), or any other Fed- 
eral, municipal, State or local authority, ad- 
ministrative, judicial or legislative, having 
jurisdiction in the premises, for the adoption 
and execution of any physical improvements, 
change in method, rate of transportation, 
system of handling freight, warehousing, 
docking, lightering or transfer of freight, 
which, in the opinion of the Bi-State Agency, 
may be designed to improve or better the 
handling of commerce in and through the 
district, or improve terminal and transporta- 
tion facilities therein. It may intervene in 
any proceeding affecting the commerce of 
the district. 

“ARTICLE IV 


“The Bi-State Agency shall consist of 10 
commissioners, 5 of whom shall be resident 
voters of the State of Missouri and 5 of whom 
shall be resident voters of the State of Ni- 
nois. All commissioners shall reside within 
the bi-State district, the Missouri members 
to be chosen by the State of Missouri and 
the Illinois members by the State of Illinois 
in the manner and for the terms fixed by the 
legislature of each State except as herein 
provided. 

“ARTICLE V 

“The Bi-State Agency shall elect from its 
number a chairman, a vice chairman, and 
may appoint such officers and employees as it 
may require for the performance of its duties, 
and shall fix and determine their qualifi- 
cations and duties. 

“Until otherwise determined by the legis- 
latures of the two States no action of the 
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Bi-State Agency shall be binding unless taken 
at a meeting at which at least three mem- 
bers from each State are present, and unless 
a majority of the members from each State 
present at such meeting shall vote in favor 
thereof. Each State reserves the right here- 
after to provide by law for the exercise of the 
veto power by the governor thereof over any 
action of any commissioner appointed there- 
from. 

“Until otherwise determined by the action 
of the legislatures of the two States, the Bi- 
State Agency shall not incur any obligations 
for salaries, office, or other administrative 
expenses, prior to the making of appropria- 
tions adequate to meet the same. 

‘The Bi-State Agency is hereby authorized 
to make suitable rules and regulations not 
inconsistent with the Constitution or laws 
of the United States or of either State, or of 
any political subdivision thereof, and sub- 
ject to the exercise of the power of Congress, 
for the improvement of the district, which 
when concurred in or authorized by the leg- 
islatures of both States, shall be binding and 
effective upon all persons and corporations 
affected thereby. 

“The two States shall provide penalties 
for violations of any order, rule, or regula- 
tion of the Bi-State Agency, and for the 
manner of enforcing same. 


“ARTICLE VI 


“The Bi-State Agency is authorized and 
directed to proceed with the development of 
the district in accordance with the articles 
of this compact as rapidly as may be eco- 
nomically practicable and is vested with all 
necessary and appropriate powers not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution or the laws of 
the United States or of either State, to effec- 
tuate the same, except the power to levy 
taxes or assessments. 

“It shall render such advice, suggestion, 
and assistance to all municipal officials as will 
permit all local and municipal improvements, 
so far as practicable, to fit in with the plan. 


“ARTICLE vn 


In witness thereof, we have hereunto set 
our hands and seals under authority vested 
in us by law. 

“(Signed). 

“In the presence of: 

“(Signed).” 

Whereas said compact or agreement has 
been signed by each Commissioner of the 
State of Missouri and by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Missouri and has been 
signed and sealed by each Commissioner of 
the State of Illinois and has been signed by 
the Attorney General of the State of Illinois; 
and 

Whereas said compact or agreement has 
been filed in the Office of the Secretary of 
State of each said State: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to the entry, by the 
State of Missouri and by the State of Illinois, 
into the compact or agreement set forth 
above, and to said compact or agreement 
and to each and every term and provision 
thereof: Provided, That any obligations is- 
sued and outstanding, including the income 
derived therefrom, under the terms of the 
compact or agreement, and any amendments 
thereto, shall be subject to the tax laws of 
the United States; and provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to affect, impair, or diminish any right, 
power, or jurisdiction of the United States 
or of any court, department, board, bureau, 
officer, or official of the United States, in, 
over, or in regard to the territory which is 
embraced in the district created by the afore- 
said compact or agreement or any navigable 
waters, or any commerce between the States 
or with foreign countries, or any bridge, rail- 
road, highway, pier, wharf, or other facility 
or improvement, or any other person, matter, 
or thing, forming the subject matter of the 
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aforesaid compact or agreement; or other- 
wise affected by the terms thereof; and pro- 
vided further, That the right to alter, amend, 
or repeal this resolution is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that at this point 
in my remarks there shall be set forth in 
the Recorp the contents of Senate bill 
No. 99, Senate bill No. 100, and section 
10.420 of House bill No. 433, each of 
which three bills is included in the laws 
of Missouri, 1949. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senate bill No. 99 


An act providing for the State of Missouri to 
enter into a compact with the State of 
Illinois for the establishment of a Bi-State 
Development District and the creation of a 
Bi-State Development Agency; and setting 
forth in full the terms of such compact, 
with an emergency clause 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 

the State of Missouri, as follows: 

SECTION 1. Within 60 days after this act be- 
comes effective, the governor by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate shall ap- 
point three commissioners to enter into a 
compact on behalf of the State of Missouri 
with the State of Illinois. If the Senate is 
not in session at the time for making any 
appointment, the governor shall make a tem- 
porary appointment as in case of a vacancy. 
Any two of the commissioners so appointed 
together with the attorney general of the 
State of Missouri may act to enter into the 
following compact: 


“COMPACT BETWEEN MISSOURI AND ILLINOIS 
CREATING THE BI-STATE DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY AND THE BI-STATE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT 
“The States of Missouri and Illinois enter 

into the following agreement: 


“ARTICLE I 


“They agree to and pledge each to the other 
faithful cooperation in the future planning 
the development of the Bi-State Metropol- 
ttan District, holding in high trust for the 
benefit of its people and of the Nation the 
special blessings and natural advantages 
thereof. 

“ARTICLE It 


“To that end the two States create a dis- 
trict to be known as the ‘Bi-State Metropol- 
itan Development District’ (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘the district’), which shall em- 
brace the following territory: The city of St, 
Louis and the counties of St. Louis and St. 
Charles and Jefferson in Missouri, and the 
counties of Madison, St. Clair, and Monroe in 
Illinois, 

“ARTICLE II 

“There is created the bi-State development 
agency of the Missouri-Illinois metropolitan 
district (hereinafter referred to as the bi- 
State agency) which shall be a body corporate 
and politic. The Bi-State Agency shall have 
the following powers: 

“1. To plan, construct, maintain, own, and 
operate bridges, tunnels, airports, and termi- 
nal facilities and to plan and establish 
policies for sewage and drainage facilities; 

“2. To make plans for submission to the 
communities involved for coordination of 
streets, highways, parkways, parking areas, 
terminals, water supply, and sewage and 
disposal works, recreational and conservation 
facilities and projects, land-use pattern and 
other matters in which joint or coordinated 
action of the communities within the areas 
will be generally beneficial; 
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“3. To charge and collect fees for use of 
the facilities owned and operated by it; 

“4. To issue bonds upon the security of 
the revenues to be derived from such facil- 
ities; and, or upon any property held or to 
be held by it; 

“5. To receive for its lawful activities any 
contributions or moneys appropriated by mu- 
nicipalities, counties, State or other political 
subdivisions or agencies or by the Federal 
Government or any agency or officer thereof; 

“6, To disburse funds for its lawful activ- 
ities, and fix salaries and wages of its officers 
and employees; 

7. To perform all other necessary and in- 
cidental functions; and 

“8. To exercise such additional powers as 
shall be conferred on it by the legislature of 
either State concurred in by the legislature 
of the other or by act of Congress. 

“No property now or hereafter vested in 
or held by either State, or by any county, 
city, borough, village, township or other po- 
litical subdivision, shall be taken by the bi- 
State agency without the authority or con- 
sent of such State, county, city, borough, 
village, township or other political subdivi- 
sion, nor shall anything herein impair or 
invalidate in any way any bonded indebted- 
ness of such State, county, city, borough, 
village, township or other political subdi- 
vision, nor impair the provisions of law reg- 
ulating the payment into sinking funds of 
revenues derived from municipal property, or 
dedicating the revenues derived from any 
municipal property to a specific purpose. 

“Unless and until otherwise provided, it 
shall make an annual report to the governor 
of each State, setting forth in detail the 
operations and transactions conducted by it 
pursuant to this agreement and any legis- 
lation thereunder. 

“Nothing contained in this compact shall 
impair the powers of any municipality to 
develop or improve terminal or other facil- 
ities. 

“The Bi-State Agency shall from time to 
time make plans for the development of the 
district; and when such plans are duly ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the two States, 
they shall be binding upon both States with 
the same force and effect as if incorporated 
in this compact. 

“The Bi-State Agency may from time to 
time make recommendations to the legisla- 
tures of the two States or to the Congress 
of the United States, based upon study and 
analysis, for the improvement of transpor- 
tation, terminal, and other facilities in the 
district. 

“The Bi-State Agency may petition any 
interstate commerce commission (or like 
body), public-service commission, public util- 
ities commission (or like body), or any other 
Federal, municipal, State or local authority, 
administrative, judicial or legislative, having 
jurisdiction in the premises, for the adop- 
tion and execution of any physical improve- 
ments, change in method, rate of transpor- 
tation, system of handling freight, ware- 
housing, docking, lightering or transfer of 
freight, which, in the opinion of the Bi- 
State Agency, may be designed to improve 
or better the handling of commerce in and 

the district, or improve terminal 
and transportation facilities therein. It may 
intervene in any proceeding affecting the 
commerce of the district. 
“ARTICLE IV 

“The Bi-State Agency shall consist of ten 
commissioners, five of whom shall be resident 
voters of the State of Missouri and five of 
whom shall be resident voters of the State of 
Illinois. All commissioners shall reside 
within the bi-State district, the Missouri 
members to be chosen by the State of Mis- 
souri and the Illinois members by the State 
of Illinois in the manner and for the terms 
fixed by the legislature of each State except 
as herein provided. 
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“ARTICLE V 


“The Bi-State Agency shall elect from its 

number a chairman, a vice chairman, and 

may appoint such officers and employees as 

it may require for the performance of its 

duties, and shall fix and determine their 
tions and duties. 

“Until otherwise determined by the legis- 
latures of the two States no action of the 
Bi-State Agency shall be binding unless taken 
at a meeting at which at least three members 
from each State are present, and unless a 
majority of the members from each State 
present at such meeting shall vote in favor 
thereof. Each State reserves the right here- 
after to provide by law for the exercise of the 
veto power by the governor thereof over any 
action of any commissioner appointed there- 
from. 

“Until otherwise determined by the action 
of the legislature of the two States, the Bi- 
State Agency shall not incur any obligations 
for salaries, office or other administrative ex- 
penses, prior to the making of appropriations 
adequate to meet the same. 

“The Bi-State Agency is hereby authorized 
to make suitable rules and regulations not 
inconsistent with the Constitution or laws 
of the United States or of either State, or of 
any political subdivisions thereof, and sub- 
ject to the exercise of the power of Congress, 
for the improvement of the district, which 
when concurred in or authorized by the leg- 


- islatures of both States, shall be binding and 


effective upon all persons and corporations 
affected thereby. 

“The two States shall provide penalties for 
violations of any order, rule or regulation of 
the Bi-State Agency, and for the manner of 
enforcing same. 

“ARTICLE VI 

“The Bi-State Agency is authorized and 
directed to proceed with the development of 
the district in accordance with the articles 
of this compact as rapidly as may be eco- 
nomically practicable and is vested with all 
necessary and appropriate powers not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution or the laws of 
the United States or either State, to affec- 
tuate the same, except the power to levy taxes 
or assessments, 

“It shall render such advice, suggestion 
and assistance to all municipal officials as will 
permit all local and municipal improvements, 
So far as practicable, to fit in with the plan. 


“ARTICLE VII 


“In witness thereof, we have hereunto set 
our hands and seals under authority vested 
in us by law. 

“(Signed). 


“In the presence of: 
“(Signed).” 


Sec. 2. The compact when signed by the 
signatories of each State as herein provided 
shall become binding upon the State of Mis- 
souri and shall be filed in the office of the 
secretary of state of Missouri. 

Sec. 3. Vacancies occurring in the office of 
any appointed commissioner shall be filed 
by appointment by the governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, 
for the unexpired term. In any case of 
vacancy, while the Senate is not in session, 
the governor shall make a temporary ap- 
pointment until the next meeting of the 
senate, when he shall nominate some per- 
son to fill such office 

Sec. 4. The Bi-State Agency shall have 
power to apply to the Congress of the United 
States for its consent and approval of the 
compact; but in the absence of such consent 
of Congress and until the same shall have 
been secured, the compact shall be binding 
upon the State of Missouri in all respects 
permitted by law for the two States of Mis- 
souri and Illinois without the consent of 
Congress to cooperate, for the purposes enu- 
merated in the compact, and in the manner 
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rovided therein, Provided, that no appro- 

riation of moneys from State funds in sup- 
port of the Bi-State Agency herein created 
or in support of the project provided for in 
the compact herein set out shall ever be 
made by the State of Missouri after Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 

Sec. 5. Since there is immediate need for 
the coordinated action of the States of Mis- 
souri and Illinois to solve the critical by- 
State problems present in this area, there- 
fore the general assembly declares this act 
necessary for the immediate preservation of 
the public peace, health, safety, and gen- 
eral welfare, and an emergency exists within 
the meaning of the Constitution and this 
act shall be in full force and effect from and 
after its passage and approval. 


Senate bill No. 100 


An act authorizing the appointment of com- 
missioners of the Bi-State Development 
Agency created by compact between the 
States of Missouri and Illinois, providing 
for their terms of office, qualifications, and 
expenses, defining their powers and duties, 
and providing for the transfer to them of 
all maps, plans, and other properties now 
in the possession of the commission ap- 
pointed pursuant to an act of the Sixty- 
fourth General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, Laws of Missouri, 1947, volume II, 
page 354 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 

the State of Missouri as follows: 

SecTIon 1. Within 90 days after this act 
becomes effective the governor shall, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, 
appoint five commissioners of the Bi-State 
Development Agency created by compact be- 
tween the States of Missouri and Illinois. 
If the senate is not in session at the time 
for making any appointment, the governor 
shall make a temporary appointment as in 
case of a vacancy. All commissioners so ap- 
pointed shall be qualified voters of the State 
of Missouri and shall reside within the Bi- 
State Development District established by 
the compact. 

Sec. 2. Of the commissioners first appoint- 
ed one shall be appointed to serve for a term 
of 1 year, one for 2 years, one for 3 years, 
one for 4 years, and one for 5 years. At the 
expiration of the term of each commissioner 
and of each succeeding commissioner, the 
governor shall, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, appoint a successor 
who shall hold office for a term of 5 years. 
Each commissioner shall hold office until his 
successor has been appointed and qualified. 

Sec. 3. Vacancies occurring in the office of 
any commissioner shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the governor, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate, for the un- 
expired term. In any case of vacancy, while 
the senate in not in session, the governor 
shall make a temporary appointment until 
the next meeting of the senate, when he 
shall nominate some person to fill such office. 

Sec. 4. The commissioners shall serve with- 
out compensation but shall be entitled to be 
reimbursed for the necessary expenses in- 
curred in the performance of their duties. 

Sec. 5. The commissioners shall have the 
powers and duties and be subject to the 
limitations provided for in the compact en- 
tered into between the two States, and to- 
gether with five commissioners from the 
State of Illinois shall form the Bi-State De- 
velopment Agency. 

Sec. 6. The commissioners of the Bi-State 
Development Agency shall receive and take 
over the furniture, fixtures, books, maps, 
plans, records, reports, pictures, sketches, 
films, and other papers and property of what 
kind soever pertaining or belonging to or in 
the custody of the members of the commis- 
sion appointed pursuant to an act of the 
Sixty-fourth General Assembly, Laws of Mis- 
souri, 1947, volume II, page 354, or in their 
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possession or under their control as such 
commissioners, or held by them, or for which 
they are responsible in their official capacity. 

Sec. 7. The commissioners of the Bi-State 
Development Agency shall take up, study, 
and consider the recommendations of the 
Bi-State Commission, appointed pursuant to 
an act of the Sixty-fourth General Assembly, 
Laws of Missouri, 1947, volume II, page 354, 
shall hold public hearings thereon, shall con- 
fer with the Federal, State, and municipal 
governing bodies within the district, and any 
other bodies having to do with bi-State dis- 
trict facilities, and shall, for the purpose of 
securing advice and information, create an 
advisory council of representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, and other civic bodies within the 
district, whose objectives include considera- 
tion of the matters embraced in the compact. 

Sec. 8. The commissioners of the Bi-State 
Development Agency shall report to the leg- 
islatures of the two States during January 
1951 the results of such study, investigation, 
hearings, and conference, and shall submit 
a comprehensive plan for the development 
of the district, based upon the results of such 
study, investigation, hearings, and confer- 
ences, together with their recommendations 
for such legislation as they deem appropriate 
for the effectuation and consummation of 
such plan, 


SECTION 10.240 or House BILL No. 433 
SecTion 10.240. There is hereby appro- 
priated out of the State treasury, chargeable 
to the general revenue fund, the sum of 
$50,000 to the Bi-State Development Agency 
of the Missouri-Illinois Metropolitan District 
for the payment of salaries, wages, and per 


diem of its employees and for all other neces- 


sary expenses incident to carrying out the 
compact between the States of Missouri and 
Illinois as provided by law; for the period 
beginning July 1, 1949, and ending June 30, 
1951. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, from 
the copy of Senate Joint Resolution 174 
will be noted the power of the Bi-State 
Development Agency of the Missouri- 
Illinois Metropolitan District, and the 
safeguards to the interests of the United 
States of America which are set forth 
in said joint resolution. 

From the joint resolution it will be 
observed that the compact or agreement 
has been signed by each commissioner 
of the State of Missouri and by the 
Attorney General of the State of Mis- 
souri, and has been signed and sealed by 
each commissioner of the State of 
Illinois, and has been signed by the At- 
torney General of the State of Illinois; 
also that said compact of agreement has 
been filed in the office of the secretary of 
state of each said State. 

Mr. President, article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides 
that— 

No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State. 


It is in order to obtain this consent 
that said joint resolution has been today 
introduced. 

Mr. President, as bearing on public 
recognition in the city of St. Louis of the 
importance of the tasks of the Bi-State 
Development Agency of the Missouri- 
Illinois Metropolitan District, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this point in 
my remarks there be incorporated in full 
an article from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of March 5, 1950, above the 
headline, “Much planning, many mil- 
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lions needed to keep city great—Bi-State 
commission reports on what St. Louis 
must do to prevent decay.” 


The article was written by Con Kelli- 
her, Globe-Democrat staff writer. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MUCH PLANNING, Many MILLIONS NEEDED To 
Keep CITY Great—BiI-State COMMISSION 
REPORTS ON WHAT Sr. Lovis Must Do To 
PREVENT DECAY 


(By Con Kelliher) 


St. Louis is a city about to come to grips 
with its own destiny, a survey showed yes- 
terday. Leaders in all fields are beginning 
to realize that the problem put off too long 
and aggravated by the war years must be 
met now. 

All are agreed that careful planning and 
decisive action will determine whether the 
year 1975 will find St. Louis one of the world’s 
great metropolises by any other gage than 
population. 

More than face-lifting and face-saving 
through elimination of slums and ending the 
housing problem are required, say the practi- 
cal and farsighted men, 


CITY BURSTING AT SEAMS 


And private capital, supplemented by Gov- 
ernment aid, must carry the burden of the 
multi-million-dollar projects that are neces- 
sary if the city is to be saved from decay. 

It is common knowledge that St. Louis 
is a city bursting at its seams. Population 
is spilling across the Mississippi River and 
spreading into St. Louis County and adja- 
cent areas, Much of this is St. Louis’ excess 
population, excess either because of inade- 
quate accommodations or because of indi- 
viduals’ desire for suburban life. 

The debate over the city’s current popula- 
tion will soon be settled by the new census, 
but right now there are a lot of different 
figures offered. The mayor's office believes 
there are 901,000 St. Louis inhabitants today, 


ESTIMATE OF 1,648,000 


The Metropolitan Plan Association, which 
fostered the Bi-State Development Agency, 
estimated in 1948 that the metropolitan 
area's population totaled 1,648,000. Other 
estimates have run as high as 1,750,000. 
Figuring that half of this number would be 
concentrated within the city limits, that 
would have given St. Louis slightly more than 
800,000 residents 2 years ago. The associa- 
tion then anticipated a 1980 population in 
the area of 1,820,000, which would make the 
figure for the city proper about 910,000. 

The city plan commission, in 1947, declared 
St. Louis can anticipate a population of 
900,000 persons by 1970. The widespread 
belief is that the current population has ex- 
ceeded the more conservative estimates for 
the future. 

STATIC BOUNDARIES 


While thousands of suburbanites overflow- 
ing the St. Louis boundaries would identify 
themselves on visits to far points as being 
from St. Louis, there is little likelihood of 
the city’s boundaries being pushed substan- 
tially outward to make their statement 
precise. 

Practical politicians point out that per- 
haps it would be nice to have one mayor, 
fire department, and police department for 
St. Louis and its contiguous areas, but it will 
never become a reality. 

Political organizations in each community 
are not going to join any move to kill off 
hundreds of public offices that are choice 
prizes to politicians, as well as to subject 
everybody to a higher tax rate. 

Moreover, dwellers in many suburbs are 
positive their respective city governments 
are more efficiently operated and are closer 
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to the community problems than the St. 
Louis city hall can ever hope to be. 


NO FALSE ILLUSIONS 


The long-range planners have no illusions 
about any such consolidations anywhere, 
but they know their work concerns really 
one big city. Chief among the planners is 
the Bi-State Development Agency, estab- 
lished by Missouri and Illinois to coordinate 
development and the metropolitan area. 

The territorial scope of the agency pretty 
well defines the mythical city limits of a 
greater St. Louis. Bi-State will plan for 
over-all development in St. Charles, St. Louis, 
and Jefferson Counties—and the city of St- 
Louis—in Missouri, and Madison, St. Clair, 
and Monroe Counties in Illinois. 

Within this area totaling 3,000 square 
miles, there are more than 100 municipali- 
ties and 600 taxing agencies, annually spend- 
ing millions of dollars on public improve- 
ments. 

CITY’s SLUMBER OVER 

While St. Louis proper is beginning to 
arouse itself from too long a slumber to solve 
its own problems, the city planners are ap- 
parently agreed that many of its ills will be 
eliminated effectively with the solution of 
the area-wide development problems. 

If this is true, the Bi-State Development 
Agency is the chief assurance that St. Louis 
and its environs will successfully meet the 
challenge. 

The bi-State organization is more than a 
planning group. Patterned after the Port 
Authority of New York, but broader in con- 
cept, it has the power to construct airports, 
terminal facilities, bridges, and tunnels, and 
to plan and establish policies for sewage and 
drainage facilities. : 

It cannot levy taxes, but it can float bonds 
to be retired by revenues earned by its proj- 
ects. It also can accept grants from other 
governmental agencies. 


BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


The bi-State group also will submit to the 
communities to be affected, plans for recrea- 
tional and conservation projects, zoning and 
other matters in which joint or coordinated 
action of the communities within the areas 
will be generally beneficial.” 

“This agency is governmental in structure, 
but in operation it will be a business propo- 
sition that must earn its own way,” declared 
W. Phillip Shatts, secretary of bi-State. He 
also is president of the Metropolitan Plan 
Association. 

To influence the legislatures of the two 
states to create the Bi-State Development 
Agency a few months ago, the proponents 
had to submit a guide plan, based on a study 
of conditions and including recommenda- 
tions as to what must be done. 


BEST BLUEPRINT YET 


Many St. Louisans regard this guide plan, 
with the more detailed studies of its com- 
ponent parts that are to follow, as the best 
blueprint for a greater and economically 
sound St. Louis. 

The bi-State commission submitted re- 
ports to the two legislatures, to show the 
need for the agency. These reports con- 
cisely reflect what is needed, and the agency 
is now busy with the supplementary plan- 
ning. 

Lief Sverdrup, consulting engineer, was the 
chairman of the committee that summarized 
the airport situation, and found that while 
there are 19 airports in the area, Lambert-St. 
Louis Municipal Airport, is the only field 
suitable for major transport operations. 


PLANNING IMPERATIVE 

“The Metropolitan St. Louis area is in a 
very critical stage in its aviation develop- 
ment,” the committee reported. “It must 
go forward or it will go backward. There 
are ample opportunities to make the area ad- 
vance into a major part of the air transport 
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network of the Nation. Competition, how- 
ever, is keen, and other areas are fully aware 
of the potentialities of air transportation. 

“Adequate and aggressive planning and ac- 
tion are imperative now if this metropolitan 
area is to take full advantage of its strategic 
location and latent possibilities.” 

The city plan commission has reported that 
85 airfields have been proposed, including 3 
major airports, 1 field for feeder transport, 
15 minor fields for nonscheduled traffic, com- 
mercial uses and training, 13 local personal 
fields for private planes, and 3 congested 
area airports, for service to congested busi- 
ness centers. 


TRANSPORTATION HUB 


St. Louis is the hub of the inland water- 
Ways system of the midcontinent area, and a 
record total of 6,198,998 cargo tons of ship- 
ping passed through the Aiton Dam in 1949, 
The city also is the second largest railroad 
center, the hub of a great transcontinental 
rail network and of a transcontinental high- 
way network. 

If the municipality is to achieve its poten- 
tialities, it must develop the metropolitan 
area interchange facilities between rail, high- 
way, and river transportation. That was the 
conclusion of the bi-State commission's first 
report from the committee on union freight 
terminals, headed by Lachlan Macleay, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Association. 

This will be one of the first problems 
tackled by the Bi-State Agency, with a study 
to be made of the possibilities of combined 
barge-rail-truck terminals in the area. 


LACK OF PLANNING 


The piece-meal construction of sewerage 
facilities, resulting from the lack of over-all 
planning and zoning with proper subdivision 
controls, concerned the committee headed 
by Orville Hodge of Granite City, Ill. 

The Bi-State Agency will make the neces- 
sary studies, surveys, and help bring about a 
unified system of sewers and surface water 
drainage. The problem is acute in some St. 
Louis County communities, which have dis- 
covered cumbersome State laws on bond is- 
sues will hamstring efforts to expand exist- 
ing facilities. 

Streets, trafficways, and bridges are impor- 
tant phases in the city’s development. More 
than 100,000 vehicles now enter and leave 
the St. Louis business district on an average 
24-hour day, it was reported by the bi-State 
committee headed by H. F. Thomson, con- 
sulting engineer. 


BIG TRAFFIC INCREASE 


The city plan commission has estimated’ 


that the annual city traffic will increase to 
2,403,000,000 vehicle miles by 1960, as com- 
pared to 1,531,000,000 in 1946. It cannot be 
accommodated on our present street system, 
the commission stated. 

While the Bi-State Agency will work on a 
comprehensive highway plan and river cross- 
ings, based on a sound pattern of population 
distribution and land uses, the city is study- 
ing the problem within its boundaries. 

The city plan commission has reported the 
desirability of grade separations at intersec- 
tions such as Grand Boulevard and Market 
Street, and Lindell Boulevard and Kings 
Highway. 

MAJOR STREET PLAN 

It has prepared a major street plan, includ- 
ing such major trafficways as the Third Street 
interregion highway, that must be put into 
action if the city is to grow. 

Mass transportation ranks as one of the 
greatest problems, the planners believe. Al- 
though more and more people are pushing 
out into the suburbs, both the St. Louis 
County Transit Co. and the St. Louis Public 
Service Co, have found it necessary to ask 
fare increases. 

Both have sought discontinuance of com- 
peting lines. Whenever transit service is 
reduced, more residents switch to motor 
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travel. That results in further reduction of 
transit service, and the cycle apparently is 
repeated many times. The Bi-State Agency’s 
efforts to induce an orderly growth pattern 
in the metropolitan area undoubtedly will 
help solve this dilemma, 

2 HOUSING BIG PROBLEM 

Housing and slum clearance is particularly 
the cross of the city of St. Louis. The rem- 
edy, say the planners, again rests primarily 
with private capital and not sole reliance on 
the Government for financial hand-outs. 

St. Louisans winced in 1947 when the city 
plan commission gave the score on blighted 
areas. It found that 33,000 dwellings still 
have outdoor toilet facilities. In another 
25,000 dwellings, toilets are shared by several 
families. A total of 82,000 dwellings are 
more than 50 years old. 

The St. Louis Housing Authority has in- 
ventoried approximately 48,000 units that 
could be classified as slums, and has calcu- 
lated that it ought to build replacements of 
12,000 units, with private capital taking the 
rest of the burden, 

FIVE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED UNITS PLANNED 

But that is long-range planning. The 
housing authority has provided 1,357 units, 
and its immediate planning is for 5,800 units, 

Meanwhile, the city is cheered by the grow- 
ing interest of private builders, such as is 
demonstrated by the new apartment project 
of Horace Deal at Fourteenth and Pine 
Streets. They hail this as the type of plan- 
ning that will convert unsightly areas into 
downtown residential districts. 

The city plan commission, with Harland 
Bartholomew as its engineer, readied a com- 
prehensive plan many months ago, provid- 
ing for the future in the above fields, as well 
as land use, zoning, recreation facilities and 
improvements in the central business dis- 
trict. 

The Bi-State Agency has begun its tremen- 
dous task for the sprawling metropolitan 
area that actually is St. Louis. Private capi- 
tal and private initiative are beginning to 
show interest in what must be done to in- 
sure St. Louis against growing decay. The 
next few years will disclose whether the city 
seized its golden opportunity. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, it is 
my information that the resolution (S, 
J. Res. 174) has been today referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. In 
view of the fact that Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, provides that 
to the Committee on the Judiciary shall 
be referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and 
other matters relating to the subject of 
interstate compacts generally, the sen- 
ior Senator from Missouri had assumed 
that the joint resolution would be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Mr. President, although the sen- 
ior Senator from Missouri is not certain 
that he shall present a motion that the 
reference to the Committee on Public 
Works be set aside, and that the Senate 
direct the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
174), to be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the senior Senator from 
Missouri does, however, reserve the 
right to make that motion. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MALONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GeorcE in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Cain Jenner Malone 
Donnell Johnston, S. C. Neely 

Ecton Leahy Taft 

Ellender Lehman Taylor 
Ferguson Long Thomas, Utah 
Frear Lucas Wherry 
George McClellan 

Hendrickson McKellar 


Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I ask the 
Senator from New Jersey whether he 
concurs in the general policy of quorum 
calls which are abandoned in the midst 
of the call, thus resulting in some Mem- 
bers coming to the floor and others not 
doing so? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No, I do not 
concur in that general policy. 

Mr. DONNELL., Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. A quorum is not present. 
The clerk will call the names of the 
absent Senators, 

The names of the absent Senators 
were called, and Mr. AIKEN, Mr. BREW- 
STER, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. Corpon, Mr, 
Darsy, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr, 
Young answered to their names when 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. 
TOBEY, Mr. MCFARLAND, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
WILEY, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
Dovuctas, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Green, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Ives, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Colorado, Mr. Kem, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
Lobo, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. 
McManon, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Myers, Mr. 
O'Conor, Mr, O’Manoney, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. THOMAS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. THYE, and Mr. TYDINGS 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak in behalf of the amendment 
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which I submitted on the 26th of April 
1950, lettered “C,” which, briefly, pro- 
vides that any further foreign aid to 
European nations shall be conditioned on 
the free convertibility of their currencies 
in terms of each of the nations and in 
terms of the dollar. I ask that the 
amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, between 
lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Src. . Section 118 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The Administrator shall 
terminate the provision of assistance under 
this title on June 30, 1950, to any participat- 
ing country unless, on or before such date, 
such country (1) has eliminated any cur- 
rency controls imposed by it that prevent 
its currency from reflecting its actual pur- 
chasing power in terms of the United States 
dollar on the free monetary markets of the 
world, and (2) enters into an agreement with 
the United States that it will not reimpose 
any such currency controls prior to July 1, 
1952.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in the 
field of international trade many factors 
are involved, factors of money manipula- 
tion, among others. In the fleld of in- 
ternational trade, involving the manipu- 
lation of the money systems and cur- 
rencies of the foreign nations for trade 
advantage, our representatives have 
about as much chance of winning in the 
trades, or breaking even, as a neophyte 
might have in a professional poker game. 

The Constitution of the United States 
divides the Federal Government into 
three separate branches, the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial. I wish 
to make a statement regarding the sug- 
gestions being made in favor of collusion 
between branches of the Government. 
The debates at the time the Constitution 
was drawn up and the opinions expressed 
by those who drew it up indicate that the 
three branches were created as a system 
of checks and balances, providing that 
each be independent of the other. Any 
collusion between the branches of Gov- 
ernment which would limit debate or the 
dissemination of public information was 
not contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It is the opinion of many informed 
persons that it would be a violation of 
the spirit of the Constitution if an agree- 
ment should be made between the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial 
branches for the submission of legisla- 
tion to the legislative branch by the ex- 
ecutive, for its ratification withdut ade- 
quate debate, and, finally, for its being 
held constitutional by the judicial branch 
without adequate argument. Any elect- 
ed or appointed official participating in 
such collusion should, in the opinion of 
the junior Senator from the State of 
Nevada, be impeached, I have in mind, 
particularly, those who take part in any 
prearranged bipartisan foreign policy 
arrangement which would preclude full 
and open debate. 

Mr. President, from certain quarters 
comes the suggestion that, in the inter- 
est of bipartisan foreign policy, the In- 
ternational Trade Organization Charter 
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be withdrawn at this session of Congress, 
The International Trade Organization 
is the third part of the three-part free- 
trade system started by the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. That act placed in 
the hands of the State Department, in- 
experienced in industrial affairs, the fate 
of industry and the fate of the working 
men in the United States. The Consti- 
tution rested the responsibility for such 
matters in the hands of the legislative 
branch, but the executive branch tried 
for a hundred years prior to 1934 to get 
it into its hands, and the act of 1934 ac- 
complished that aim. 

Then, Mr. President, we have the ECA, 
the purpose of which is to make up the 
trade-balance deficits of the foreign na- 
tions of Europe, until such time as the 
markets of the United States can be 
divided with those nations to the point 
where theoretically there will be no 
deficits in their trade balances. 

The ITO is the third part of this three- 
part free-trade system and would make 
permanent what the first two have 
temporarily established. 

Mr. President, as I previously stated, 
the suggestion has recently been made in 
certain quarters that in the interest of 
bipartisan foreign policy, the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization charter be 
withdrawn during the present session. 
The inference has been drawn that as 
the Republican Party is opposed to the 
ITO, in the interest of harmony this con- 
troversial subject should be deferred 
until the Republicans can take “a more 
enlightened view.” I repeat the last 
phrase—until the Republicans can take 
“a more enlightened view.” What is 
meant is: until they can look at this in- 
strument through the eyes of the one- 
economic worlders, which would average 
the standard of living of the United 
States of America with that of the for- 
eign nations of the world—and perhaps 
through the so-called bipartisan policy 
secure an agreement that the legisla- 
tion will pass the Senate. 

The ITO is but one more device affect- 
ing private trade which has been placed 
under the umbrella of that great protec- 
tive phrase “bipartisan foreign policy.” 

When the ITO charter was sent to 
Congress some weeks ago we were told 
that our liberties were at stake, that its 
adoption was necessary for the preser- 
vation of peace and prosperity. Let us 
take this propaganda at its face value 
and bring the charter to the Senate floor. 
If adoption of the charter is as urgent 
as Officially stated, then it should be 
considered now. Mr. President, I defy 
the administration to have the ITO 
charter brought to the Senate floor, 

During the past 18 years the Congress 
of the United States has set up an 
“executive-order government” which has 
made political cowards out of the busi- 
nessmen of the United States. The 
businessmen of America operate under 
the executive bureau directives, not 
under law. 

Mr. President, it is necessary as a basis 
for my address to define the specific dif- 
ference between the two major political 
parties. During the past 18 years the 
expression has become common that 
there is no real difference between the 
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two major political parties. That sim- 
ply is not true. 

The Republican Party strayed for a 
while. It lost its bearings and fell into 
the hands of its enemies. It fell into 
the hands of the camp followers and the 
“me-tooers,” because it had temporarily 
lost its positiveness, a quality which can 
come Only from knowing where it is 
going. I am glad to say that now the 
Republican Party has quit following 
false prophets. It took a look into the 
future and as a result is now definitely 
for maintaining the American standard 
of living while assisting the foreign na- 
tions to raise their own standards. The 
Republican Party is definitely opposed to 


the Democratic program of tying the 


regulation of the national economy to 
the Nation’s foreign policy. 

The Republican Party is definitely op- 
posed to the often reaffirmed policy of 
the Democratic Party of promoting un- 
limited imports of the products of the 
low-living-standard and slave-labor 
foreign nations of the world. 

The Republican Party favors à floor 
under wages and investments, through 
tariffs and import fees, so as to preserve 
the standard of living of the working 
men and women of American, which has 
been built up over a century of time. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY POLICY 


The pronounced foreign-policy pro- 
gram of the Democratic Party was set 
down in detail by Assistant Secretary of 
State Willard H. Thorp in his testimony 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in January of last year, when he 
said: 


The European recovery program— 


He put it first; and, of course, the 
European recovery program is the same 
as the Marshall plan or the ECA— 
extends immediate assistance on a short- 
term basis to put the European countries 
back on their feet. 


Mr. President, the ECA makes up in 
cash and goods the trade-balance defi- 
cits of the 16 Marshall-plan countries 
each year. Under that program our 
chief export is cash. 

Mr. Thorp further said: 

The Trade Agreements Act program is an 
integral part of our over-all program for 
world economic recovery. 


In short, the program is to divide the 
markets of this Nation with the coun- 
tries of the world, to the point where, 
theoretically, there are no further trade- 
balance deficits. 

That is to be done through an indis- 
criminate lowering of tariffs and import 
fees, after perfunctory hearings. 

The 1934 Trade Agreements Act, as 
extended, removed the floor under wages 
and investments and stopped the flow 
of venture capital into the business 
stream of the Nation. 

Mr. Thorp further said: 


The International Trade Organization, 
upon which Congress will soon be asked to 
take favorable action, provides a long-term 
mechanism—each part of this program is 
important. Each contributes to an effective 
and consistent whole. 


Mr. President, when Mr. Thorp said 


that “Each part of this program is im- 
portant—each contributes to an effec- 
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tive and consistent whole,” he was pro- 
nouncing the basic combination domes- 
tic and foreign policy of the Democra- 
tic Party. 

The International Trade Organiza- 
tion Charter simply transfers the regu- 
lation of our national economy to the 
ITO, a foreign-controlled organization. 
Under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, 
the control of our national economy was 
transferred from the Congress to the 
executive branch of the Government; 
and now it is proposed, by means of the 
ITO, to have the control transferred from 
the executive branch of our Government 
to the ITO, an international organiza- 
tion. 

The Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
has said: 

It is hardly possible any longer to draw a 
sharp dividing line between the economic 
affairs and political affairs * * * each 
complements and supplements the other. 
They must be combined in a single unified 
and rounded policy. 


Through the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, the control of the national economy 
was transferred to the State Depart- 
ment. Under the proposed International 
Trade Organization, which Mr. Thorp, 
the Assistant Secretary of State, says is 
a part of the whole program, the con- 
trol of our national economy is to be 
transferred.from the executive branch 
of our Government, from the State De- 
partment, where it actually is admin- 
istered, to the 58 foreign nations making 
up the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, in which we shall have but one vote. 
In that connection, our national economy 
will be controlled by the ITO through the 
importation into this Nation of the prod- 
ucts of other nations. 

They—the ITO—will fix the tariffs and 
import fees of the member nations— 
and also fix quotas of production. 

Both Secretary of State Acheson and 
his assistant, Mr. Thorp, recently ap- 
peared before a House committee and 
urgently requested that the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization be approved 
at an early date. They made that re- 
quest within the last week. 

This pronouncement marked the final 
abandonment of the workingmen and 
investors of this Nation, in favor of the 
one economic world theory of averag- 
ing the living standards of the nations 
of the world. Under this policy, no fur- 
ther venture capital for business develop- 
ment or stabilization could possibly be 
available. 

Mr. President, those who have already 
invested their money in manufacturing 
plants, processing plants, mines, lumber- 
ing, and other industries in this country 
must take the consequences. If the 
program cannot be changed. Under the 
circumstances, they are stuck. Such 
persons have come to Washington in 
droves, and have appeared before the 
Tariff Commission, in an attempt to as- 
certain whether or not they can get re- 
lief from the free-trade program; also 
if they can keep from being hurt fur- 
ther in the tariff reduction scheduled 
for September of this year, at Torquay, 
England, where additional reductions 
are threatened on 2,400 products. 
Those persons are receiving very little 
attention. They are frightened. They 
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cannot get their money out of such in- 
dustries as long as they are threatened, 
and of course under the circumstances 
ho new venture capital will go into such 
industries. 

The last 15 years the people of the 
United States, through the propaganda 
of the State Department, have been sold 
a bill of goods that if business cannot 
provide full employment, then the Gov- 
ernment must do so. Then we in Con- 
gress have proceeded to make it impos- 
sible for venture capital to go into busi- 
ness and to keep pace with the increase 
in our population. When that becomes 
impossible, of course the Government 
must step in. That is the plan. 

That means, in short, the enactment 
of the Spence bill or a similar measure. 
The Spence bill calls for $15,000,000,000, 
and allows the President of the United 
States to build steel mills, sawmills, or 
to engage in other construction or busi- 
ness in order to increase employment. 
So, first, by means of what is done right 
here on the floor of the Senate, we make 
the achievement of that objective im- 
possible through private business. Thus 
we make it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to provide employment, because 
we say that business has failed to do 
80. 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the junior Senator from Montana. 

Mr. ECTON. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Nevada, but I 
should like to ask a question. In the 
face of a program such as the Senator 
is outlining in connection with the ITO, 
how is it possible to have a long-term, 
„ farm program in this coun- 

ry? 

Mr. MALONE. It is utterly impossi- 
ble, simply because we not only have 
practically free trade at the present time, 
in respect to the importation of farm 
products coming from Canada and other 
foreign nations; but under the stabiliza- 
tion program and the provision of 80 per- 
cent of parity, or whatever it amounts to, 
we are actually stabilizing the prices of 
the farm products of other nations. 

By entering the ITO, we shall make 
that particular condition permanent. It 
is true that the ITO charter provides 
that we can withdraw after 6 months’ 
notice; but once we have entered it, we 
shall not have the stamina to withdraw, 
because the ITO charter provides that 
we shall assign to that international or- 
ganization—according to the 125-page 
ambiguous pamphlet issued by the State 
Department—the right to fix tariffs and 
import fees and quotas of production for 
its member nations. In other words, if 
we produce too much wheat, they can 
allocate some of it to Canada or to Aus- 
tralia. If we produce too many shoes, 
we can allocate some of them to Czecho- 
slovakia or to some other nation. 

So I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Montana that he has put his finger 
right on the sore spot, under the pro- 
posed ITO it would be impossible for us 
to have a long-term farm program. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE, I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. ECTON. Then does the Senator 
from Nevada believe that perhaps that is 
what the Secretary of State had in mind 
the other day when he said that our in- 
ternational policies were one and the 
same with our national policies? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
glad the distinguished Senator from 
Montana has brought up that point. 
That is exactly what we have done. In 
1934 the Congress transferred to the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government—in this 
case to the State Department—its con- 
stitutional responsibility to regulate the 
national economy, through the regula- 
tion of imports. The State Department, 
then, is administering the national econ- 
omy in connection with its administra- 
tion of the foreign policy, because the 
Constitution of the United States puts 
the responsibility of fixing the foreign 
policy in the executive branch. Under 
these circumstances, the executive 
branch of our Government now fixes 
both the domestic and foreign policy; it 
ties the regulation of the national econ- 
omy to the foreign policy. 

So the Senator from Montana is en- 
tirely correct, in that today the execu- 
tive branch of our Government is doing 
both. That makes a bipartisan policy 
impossible in any case. 

Mr. ECTON. Then is it not a fact that 
in order to make the reciprocal trade 
agreements operate and in order to make 
even a stab at establishing a floor of fair 
prices under our farm products and other 
commodities of this country, the only 
way by which. we can proceed to make 
such policies work is by continuing and 
extending the so-called Marshall-plan 
aid to foreign countries? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Montana that the junior Senator from 
Nevada believes that the only way to 
make the farm program successful is to 
initiate a flexible import fee tariff policy, 
meaning that the import fee, being flex- 
ible, would be administered by a sionpar- 
tisan committee. 

As the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion administers and fixes freight rates 
on the basis of reasonable return on in- 
vestment, so this nonpartisan body con- 
templated by the bill introduced by the 
junior Senator from Nevada in 1948 and 
again in 1949, and submitted as a sub- 
stitute last September, for the extension 
of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, would 
turn the long-experienced Tariff Com- 
mission into a foreign-trade authority. 

That authority would have the same 
latitude in fixing import fees and tariffs 
on the basis of fair and reasonable com- 
petition. In other words, it would have 
authority to make up the differential at 
all times between the standards of liv- 
ing in nations competitive with our Na- 
tion. Therefore, foreign products would 
come into our country on our basis of 
costs. Unless we have such an import 
fee, then, in the judgment of the junior 
Senator from Nevada, the farm program 
is bound to fall, because we shall be buy- 
ing goods from foreign nations, just as 
the merchants in this country bought 
dried eggs from China for $1.10 a pound 
to be fed to our people, while we bought 
the dried eggs produced in America at 
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$1.25 a pound, to be stored in a cave in 
Kansas. 


Mr. ECTON. Does that not build up 
our own surplus? 

Mr. MALONE. That builds up our 
own surplus. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is entirely correct. 

Mr. ECTON. And does it not compli- 
cate any and all the programs we might 
devise? 

Mr. MALONE. It makes them entire- 
ly unworkable, in the judgment of the 
junior Senator from Nevada, because it 
would be necessary to raise the $6,000,- 
000,000 to $7,000,000,000 to pay the sub- 
sidies. We could go only so far, when it 
would become impossible to obtain the 
money with which to maintain the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, the program I have 
just described is the three-part free 
trade program tying the national econ- 
omy to the foreign policy, to which, as I 
have said to the distinguished Senator 


‘from Montana, the Democratic Party is 


irrevocably committed, and upon which 
they have staked their entire combined 
domestic and foreign policy. It is a 
combined policy. That is the reason it 
is impossible for a Republican Senator 
to make any kind of a deal with the ex- 
ecutive department, even if it were not 
against the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States. This is the so-called 
bipartisan foreign policy that wrecked 
the Republican Party and is moving to- 
ward merging this Nation with a for- 
eign-controlled one economic world. 

Spokesmen for the administration say 
that they have adopted this three- 
part free-trade program to average our 
standard of living with the foreign na- 
tions of the world, on the theory best 
expressed in one of their slogans: “You 
cannot be prosperous in a starving 
world.” They say we must divide our 
markets, the basis of our own income, 
with the nations of the world, and aver- 
age the living standard of nations of the 
world, to avoid world war III. 

It is that party’s method of establish- 
ing world peace, 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ECTON. When this country en- 
courages the importation of food prod- 
ucts, such as eggs, from China, are we 
not doing a great disservice to the peo- 
ple of China? Should not that food re- 
main for the use of those people, who 
are starving to death, instead of being 
imported into our country in order to 
rectify certain dollar balances? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the distinguished Senator from 
Montana has mentioned that particular 
feature. Of course such products should 
be retained for the use of the people of 
China. It has already been hinted that 
within a very short time we shall be asked 
to feed Communist China. Perhaps they 
need additional food, anyway. But we 
have now imported from China a large 
amount of what food they had in the 
form of dried eggs. The dried eggs from 
China will be eaten here while the Chi- 
nese people starve, so we may appropri- 
ate more money in order to help the peo- 
ple of China. 
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Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ECTON. Did the Senator from 
Nevada notice recently a news item to 
the effect that butter made from whale 
oil in foreign countries had been shipped 
into New York City and sold at a lower 
cost per pound than the price at which 
we can sell our own butter in this coun- 
try, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the Government has in storage 100,000- 
000 pounds of butter? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the Senator from Montana, I 
should like to say that I covered that 
particular feature in a debate in March 
1949, when I read from an article written 
by Paul Hoffman for the April issue of 
the American Magazine. I read exactly 
what the distinguished Senator has just 
stated, or, to be more accurate, perhaps, 
what Mr. Hoffman really said was that, 
but for the “inordinate” tariff of 14 cents 
a pound, or whatever it was at the mo- 
ment, Norway or certain of the Low 
Countries would furnish their surplus 
butter to the United States of America, 
I said then that I supposed the farmers 
producing butter for sale in this country 
would be very happy to know that Paul 
Hoffman favored the reduction of the 
tariff on butter, which was but one of ap- 
proximately 3,000 items on which a re- 
duction of tariffs was favored. I inter- 
preted Mr. Hoffman’s meaning to be that 
such products could come into this coun- 
try without proper safeguards in the in- 
terests of the American producer, the 
American workingman, and the Ameri- 
can investor. Mr. Hoffman denies that. 
But there was no denying that he was in 
favor of the reduction in the tariff on 
butter and other things, Since then Mr. 
Hoffman has created—I suppose with 
the help and advice of Mr, Acheson—an 
organization within ECA for the very 
purpose of promoting the importation of 
European products into the United 
States, to assist in determining what 
products can best be sold here, and to 
give foreign producers advice as to how 
to package the products, how to get them 
here, and how to sell them in competition 
with our own producers, with the advan- 
tage of as nearly a free-trade basis as 
Possible. 

So, Mr. President, I would say to the 
Senator from Montana that that is the 
objective of the Democratic Party. I 
would be happy to prove in debate with 
anyone, anywhere, that the Democratic 
Party is irrevocably committed to the 
three-part free-trade program outlined. 
It is committed to the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, which transfers consti- 
tutional responsibility of Congress to the 
executive department, giving it full au- 
thority to lower the tariffs and import 
fees by 75 percent of what they were in 
1934, after perfunctory hearings, with 
no check whatever. 

The Democratic Party is also in favor 
of the ECA’s making up the trade bal- 
ance deficits of the 16 Marshall-plan 
countries until such time as the division 
of the markets of the United States can 
be brought about, so that theoreticaily 
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the trade-balance deficits will be over - 
come. 

The Democratic Party is likewise for 
the International Trade Organization, 
which makes permanent what the Trade 
Agreements Act and ECA temporarily 
do. Within the past week or 10 days 
the Secretary of State and Mr. Thorp, 
3 Secretary, testified to that 

ac 

To those three things the Democratic 
Party is irrevocably committed. 

Mr. President, what does the Republi- 
can platform say in this regard? 

The Republican Party, on the other 
hand, believes in protecting American 
workers and investors against the unfair 
competition of low-wage foreign goods. 
In other words, the Republican Party 
believes in maintaining our standard of 
living while we assist the foreign nations 
to raise their own standards—not to 
average the living standards of all the 
nations of the world. 

Mr. President, I said once on the Sen- 
ate floor, and I repeat that with two and 
one-fourth billion persons in the world 
and perhaps only 160,000,000 persons in 
the United States, and our area being 
such a small part of the world’s area, it 
would be like taking a glass of water and 
averaging the level of the water in that 
glass with that in the city reservoir. 
We pour the water out of the glass and 
ve perceptible happens to the reser- 
voir. 

The Republican Party believes in 
maintaining the American standard of 
living while we are helping other nations. 

It believes that the best safeguard of 
the peace of the world is a strong Amer- 
ican economy. 

The Republican Party believes that the 
regulation of the foreign policy should 
stop at the water’s edge. 

It believes that the domestic policy 
and the foreign policy should remain 
separated just as the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States in- 
tended. 

Let the President of the United States 
consult the Secretary of State and the 
National Defense Secretary and deter- 
mine what the foreign policy is to be, 
and send it to the Senate floor in the 
form of a treaty, if it is a matter for a 
treaty, and then, as the framers of the 
Constitution intended, let the Senators 
debate it until everyone understands it. 
Let the House, likewise, debate it, if it 
is presented in the form of a bill. 

Mr. President, quite a clever arrange- 
ment has been in vogue. Rightfully, 
these questions would come as treaties 
requiring a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate for ratification, but they are 
being presented as bills, which require 
only a simple majority, which is much 
easier to secure. 

The Republican Party does not believe 
that imports from the low-cost and 
slave-labor foreign nations should be 
allowed to endanger American industry, 
nor the standard of living of the work- 
ing men and women of America. 

It does not believe in exporting 
American jobs to foreign soil. 

The 1952 Republican platform specif- 
ically establishes that party’s definite 
and unmistakable position in the devel- 
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opment of foreign trade. The state- 
ment of principles says: 

We favor the promotion of world trade 
on the basis of “fair and reasonable” com- 
petition and we assert that this can be 
done within the Republican principle that 
foreign products of underpaid foreign labor 
shall not be admitted to this country on 
terms which endanger the living standards 
of the American workman or the American 
farmer, or threaten serious injury to a do- 
mestic industry. A strong American econ- 
omy is a vital factor for our security. 


_ Mr. President, it is impossible for any 
Senator or anyone else to be in favor of 
both those policies. Any Republican 
who supports the so-called bi-partisan 
foreign policy does not represent the Re- 
publican Party. 

Under the Republican Party platform, 
Mr. President, a flexible import fee prin- 
ciple must be substituted for the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, as extended. 
With a fiexible import fee principle, 
there would be no high or low tariff or 
import fee, but an import fee which 
would at all times correctly represent the 
differential in labor standards between 
this country and countries abroad. 

I desire to emphasize that statement. 
Whenever someone protests the free- 
trade principle, it is said that he favors 
a higher tariff, a higher import fee. That 
is not true. Under a flexible import fee 
plan, properly administered by a non- 
partisan Tariff Commission functioning 
as a foreign-trade authority, there would 
be no question of a high or low tariff, 
but products from foreign nations would 
come in on a basis of fair and reasonable 
competition. In other words, any for- 
eign nation would have equal access to 
our markets, but would not be favored 
over the American producer. 

It would establish a floor under wages 
and investment, and again encourage the 
investments of venture capital, the life 
blood of continued industrial growth and 
employment. 

Such flexible import fees would be 
lowered in accordance with any improve- 
ments of the foreign nations’ living 
standards, and, when their living stand- 
ards and working conditions approxi- 
mate our own, then the common objec- 
tive of free trade between this country 
and the foreign nations of the world 
would be almost automatic and im 
mediate. ; 

POLICIES OF TWO PARTIES DIAMETRICALLY 

OPPOSED 

No one can possibly support the prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party and ap- 
prove the Democratic Party’s combina- 
tion domestic and foreign policy at the 
same time, since the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the two parties are diametrically 
opposéd. They have been opposed for 70 
years, except within the past 18 years, 
when the Republican Party temporarily 
got off the track. It is back now, Mr. 
President, on the long-standing policy 
which has built up the standard of liv- 
ing of the United States of America 
higher than that of any other nation in 
the world. 

I said that loud enough for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] to hear it. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I did not hear the 
Senator say that he would yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I will be very glad to 
yield for anything the Senator from 
Texas desires to ask. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 
Mr. MALONE. Bipartisan foreign 
policy, like reciprocal trade, is a catch 
phrase to sell the one-economic-world 
philosophy to the American people and 
to again destroy the effectiveness of the 
Republican Party. 


THE 1934 TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Congress transferred its constitutional 
responsibility to regulate the national 
economy to the executive branch of the 
Government through the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, by that action placed 
into the hands of an industrially inex- 
perienced State Department the fate of 
the workingmen and investors of this 
Nation, and by that act effectively de- 
stroyed the flow of venture investment 
capital into the business and industrial 
life of this Nation. 

The Constitution places the responsi- 
bility of fixing foreign policy in the exe- 
cutive branch. Therefore, Congress by 
its act tied the regulation of the national 
economy to the foreign policy. 

As a result of the administration’s 
3-part free-trade program, the textile, 
mining, lumber and wood products, pre- 
cision instruments, watch, crockery, pe- 
troleum, coal, and many other industries, 
have been forced to curtail production 
which can only result in severe unem- 
ployment, a reduced standard of living 
and continued losses to the investors o 
this Nation. 

Not content with the damage already 
done, our State Department is now pre- 
paring to still further sell out America 
with another tariff-reduction parley in 
Torquay, England, on September 28 next 
where they threaten to reduce tariffs on 
2,400 items. Although our mills and 
mines and factories are already being 
forced to reduce production because of 
heavy imports, our administration is 
actually attempting to increase imports. 

As I said, Mr. Paul Hoffman has created 
a special division within the ECA to as- 
sist foreign nations to find in their lo- 
calities additional products, produced by 
slave labor, which they could ship into 
this country in competition with our 
standard of living. We have created that 
particular condition. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the Congress of the 
United States had seen fit to adopt the 
so-called peril point in the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, at 
least we would have had a reasonable 
approach to this problem in the protec- 
tion of American industry, would we 
not? 

Mr. MALONE. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
that we would at least have put the Pres- 


ident in such a position that if, in the 


reduction of tariffs and import fees, he 
went beyond the point where the Tariff 
Commission considered it dangerous to 
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American industry, he could at least 
have written a letter to the Senate. I 
do not consider the peril point an ade- 
quate substitute for the flexible import 
fee—in fact the peril point might be 
dangerous if in proposing it—it might 
be understood that we also accepted the 
principle of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is very interesting 
to me to see that some people in the 
United States who were not for the peril- 
point proposition when we acted upon it, 
and which lost by a very few votes, now 
have reversed their position and are for 
the peril point and are expressing a hope 
that it may be adopted, or at least regret 
that it was not adopted. Has the Sen- 
ator noticed that change of feeling? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the ef- 
fect of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
was not understood by the workingmen 
and the investors of this Nation, but its 
effect can only be increased unemploy- 
ment and loss of investments. The pe- 
troleum industry, the crockery industry, 
the watch industry, the wood and lum- 
ber industry, and the mining industry 
are all in trouble, and the effect is just 
beginning to be felt. It also includes 
producers of farm commodities. They 
are very nervous that the purchasing of 
foreign agricultural products through 
“free trade” while we store our own will 
finally cost so much money that they will 
destroy the farm program. 

I would say to the very distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire that the 
peril point would provide a danger signal, 
but would be entirely inadequate to 
change the present situation. I would 
say further to the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire that, as he will re- 
member, in September 1949 the junior 
Senator from Nevada offered a flexible 
import-fee principle as a substitute for 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. That 
substitution would have cut the jugular 
vein of the administration's free trade” 
policy. There is no proposal of a high 
tariff or a low tariff in the flexible im- 
port-fee principle, but Congress would 
regain its authority transferred to the 
State Department through the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act. 

The bill which I introduced provided 
that there be a foreign-trade authority, 
a nonpartisan commission, and that they 
be given the same latitude in the field. 
of fixing tariffs and import fees on the 
basis of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion—no high tariff, no low tariff, merely 
a differential of cost due mostly to the 
difference in the living standards here 
and in the competitive nations. It would 
operate in the same manner as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the 
field of fixing freight rates for the car- 
riers, Originally every railroad had a 
separate freight rate for almost every 
shipper. That system did not work very 
well. So Congress created the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and put 
into its hands the power to regulate 
freight rates on the basis of a reasonable 
return on investment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator referred 
to industrialists. Has the Senator also 
noticed the growing concern on the part 
of American labor because of what is 
happening? 
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Mr. MALONE. I am very glad the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire brought up that subject. Most of 
the labor organizations in Nevada have 
passed resolutions against the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, and have 
asked that it be not adopted. They also 
ask that the flexible import-fee prin- 
ciple be adopted in place of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act. In the humble 
opinion of the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada, labor is now learning for the first 
time what effect “free trade” has on their 
jobs. I think they were promised cer- 
tain things, and in return they were to 
support the administration’s program. 
They did not know that the three-part 
foreign-policy program of the adminis- 
tration, namely the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the ECA, and the ITO, added 
up to free trade. Mr. Hull, a distin- 
guished former Secretary of State for 
whom everyone has the very highest re- 
gard, calls it “free trade” and they would 
not takeit. But when it was called recip- 
rocal trade, it sounded reasonable, not 
thinking that the two words “reciprocal 
trade” do not occur in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. It is not a recip- 
rocal trade act, and it was never intended 
to be reciprocal trade. I predict to the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that by October that will be the 
great political issue. It will be the ques- 
tion upon which the elections will hinge. 
The question will be free trade on the 
one hand, or, on the other, maintaining 
our high standard of living while we as- 
sist other nations to raise their own. 
Labor will go along with that idea. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Has the Senator 
noticed, as I have noticed, the concern 
with which farm groups are viewing this 
subject for the first time? 

Mr. MALONE. The Farm Bureau of 
the State of Nevada passed a resolution 
against the ITO and to substitute the 
flexible import fee for the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. Labor passed a similar 
resolution. The Republican Party in 
Nevada passed a strong resolution. The 
three were together on principle. 

In my opinion, farm groups will be- 
come increasingly worried about the 
farm program, which most of us voted 
for, because it seemed to be the best thing 
that we could get. However, we find 
wheat, shoes, and many other commodi- 
ties coming into the United States with- 
out check, while we store our own sur- 
pluses and pay out billions of dollars by 
way of subsidies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to remind the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire of a pro- 
vision of the rules of the Senate, which 
was pointed out some weeks ago to the 
present occupant of the chair by the 
senior Senator from Missouri, namely, 
that a Senator who wishes to interrogate 
another Member of the Senate should 
face the Presiding Officer and address 
him. 

The Chair now recognizes the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire to ask a 
question. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer for 
his correction. I should have followed 
that procedure, but it slipped my mind. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not be so pleasing to view the Presiding 
Officer, but the Chair is sure that the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
would prefer to face the Chair and ad- 
dress him, and then address his question 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The distinguished 
Presiding Officer is correct, and through 
the Presiding Officer I shall ask if the 
Senator from Nevada will yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Nevada a question. I 
have received recently numerous com- 
plaints from New Hampshire, which is 
one of the leading shoe manufacturing 
States, from those who manufacture 
shoes, and from members of the shoe 
workers’ unions, the labor groups who 
are employees in the shoe factories. 
They are much concerned over the im- 
portation of shoes, and particularly do 
they feel strongly about the importations 
of shoes from Czechoslovakia, which 
have been reaching a peak recently. 
They point out particularly that Czecho- 
slovakia is a Russian satellite country, 
Communist-controlled, behind the Iron 
Curtain, against which we are in an all- 
out fight, supposedly. These corre- 
spondents of mine cannot for the life of 
them see why we should be extending to 
a country with which we are fighting a 
total diplomatic war, a cold war, the 
privilege of exporting shoes to this coun- 
try and taking bread out of the mouths 
of the American workers. I wonder if 
the Senator will comment on that? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire has brought up that par- 
ticular subject, because I should like to 
state at this point that I am not particu- 
larly concerned with the manufacturing 
industries, but I am particularly con- 
cerned with the workingmen and the in- 
vestors of the Nation. The workingmen 
and investors are absolutely on common 
ground in opposition to the “free trade” 
program, There can be no disagreement. 
Anything that threatens one threatens 
the other. Whenever Czechoslovakian 
shoes, manufactured by their cheap la- 
bor, by people who live under cheap liv- 
ing conditions, are imported into this 
country and undersell the products of 
our manufacturers, it does not mean that 
it is absolutely necessary to quit produc- 
ing shoes here, but the American indus- 
tries and workingmen have a choice— 
and this applies to every industry af- 
fected, and all industries will be affected. 

They can either reduce their wages 
and write off the investment down to the 
point where they can compete with the 
standards of living abroad, or they can 
become unemployed. 

Mr. Hoffman suggested that tutors be 
employed who would teach the workers 
new skills, and teach the industrialists, 
after they had lost the stockholders’ 
money, how to create new industries to 
take the place of the old. Neither Mr. 
Hoffman nor Mr. Acheson suggested the 
industries which would not be affected. 
The workers who would be getting eight 
or nine or ten dollars a day, as in the 
case of the miners in this country, would 
not have to quit. When free trade came 
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along in copper the copper miners did 
not need to quit. All the employers had 
to do was to reduce their labor costs from 
$11.17 a day, which was the rate of pay 
in most camps to $2.50, $2.60, or $2.40, 
the rate paid in Chile, write the invest- 
ment down to meet that particular emer- 
gency, and still mine copper. Shoes, 
crockery, watches, and all kinds of ma- 
terials in this country could still be pro- 
duced, but the workers would have their 
choice either of lowering wages and writ- 
ing off the investment to meet competi- 
tion, or becoming unemployed and go- 
ing on unemployment insurance, if they 
could get on it, so long as the Govern- 
ment of the United States or the States 
would support them. Does that answer 
the question of the Senator? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It does. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this ef- 
fort to increase imports is a direct attack 
on the American standard of living, as I 
have just explained, since an increase in 
the imports of slave-wage products cuts 
production here. The curtailment of 
production in this country and the re- 
sulting increase in unemployment will 
increase in proportion to the cuts made 
at the Torquay Conference in England, 
in September. This is a one-way street. 
There is nothing reciprocal about it. 

I would suggest at this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we have never made a trade 
agreement; we have made agreements 
to lower tariffs. The foreign nations 
agree to lower tariffs, but immediately 
resort to quotas, embargoes, specifica- 
tions, and various other subterfuges, and, 
in addition, manipulate the price of their 
currencies. As a matter of fact, they 
have several different exchange values 
for most of the individual countries. I 
have not checked recently, but at one 
time England had 20 or 30 different ex- 
change values for her pound, and Argen- 
tina had at least six different values for 
the peso. Colombia has three or four. 

There are many ways in which they 
get around allowing us to trade with 
them, all enumerated by me last year in 
the debate. Colombia, for instance, 
might even give a permit for the im- 
portation of products, but it would give 
the importer an exchange different from 
what it gave his competitor. We will 
assume that in their particular unit of 
money they give one a rate of three and 
one-half to the dollar, and the other 
four and one-half to the dollar, so that 
it would be impossible to meet competi- 
tion. 

That is what I meant in my opening 
statement when I said that there are 
dozens of ways of defeating us in the 
objectives we try to carry out with our 
representatives meeting in conferences 
with the representatives of foreign na- 
tions that have made their living in 
foreign trade for from 100 to 300 years. 

We are just like neophytes in a pro- 
fessional poker game, and have just 
about as much chance of coming out 
even. I thank the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire for his contribu- 
tion. 

Approximately 85 percent of the agri- 
cultural population of this Nation would 
not need a subsidy if the flexible-import- 
fee principle should be substituted for 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 
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By that act, the Congress placed in the 
hands of the State Department the right 
to say what industries would be pre- 
served and what industries in this Na- 
tion would be sacrified upon the altar of 
“one economic world.” 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


I now come to the International Trade 
Organization, on the President’s “must” 
list. Senators will recall the first ad- 
dress on the State of the Union the 
President of the United States made to 
the Congress at the beginning of the 
session these things were in his “must” 
list: First, the International Trade Or- 
ganization, that final part of the three- 
part free-trade system. Then there 
was point 4, the bold new program 
which would guarantee the investments 
which are made in countries where the 
investment is gone the moment it is 
made. There, too, was the well-defined 
nationalization, socialization, and ap- 
priation-of-private-capital pattern, and 
of course increased appropriations to 
carry those things out. That is what the 
President's program boiled down to in 
the first message he delivered to this 
Congress on January 4 of this year. 

The International Trade Organization, 
which was on his “must” list, to be passed 
at this session of Congress, not at the 
next session, would transfer the regula- 
tion of our national economy directly 
into the complete control of foreign na- 
tions, the same foreign nations which 
were to sell their products, produced at 
lower living standards and by slave labor, 
in this country. 

The ITO is set up to include, to start 
with, 58 nations, with 58 votes at present. 
The United States would have one vote, 
just as would Siam, that little nation, 
many of whose people live on canals, 
using the canals for sewage disposal, for 
cooking, for bathing, for fishing. One 
battalion of United States Marines could 
take over the whole nation in 3 or 4 
days, and half its people would not know 
it. That nation has one vote in the In- 
ternational Trade Organization just 
the same as has the United States of 
America, 

It is proposed to transfer to the ITO 
the power to regulate our national econ- 
omy through fixing the tariffs and im- 
port fees of its member nations. 

Mr. President, that is only half the 
story. It would also set quotas of pro- 
duction, if you please, for the countries 
signing its charter. 

According to the terms of the proposed 
International Trade Organization char- 
ter, we can theoretically withdraw from 
the ITO after 3 years and 6 months’ 
notice, but by then we would be so bloody 
that it is unlikely that any withdrawal 
could be effected. 

THE MARSHALL PLAN—ECA 


The ECA—formerly the Marshall 
plan—is a stop-gap arrangement to 
make up the trade- balance deficits of the 
16 ECA European countries in cash and 
goods until such time as the markets of 
this Nation can be divided with the for- 
eign nations of the world so that theo- 
retically there would be no trade-balance 
deficit. 

The weakness in that theory is that we 
would have no control over foreign pur- 
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chases and they could increase their pur- 
chases as their credit increased. 

The taxpayers of America furnish the 
money to install the necessary industrial 
machinery in foreign countries to manu- 
facture products that must be sold in 
competition with our own workingmen 
and investors. This fact alone discour- 
ages future venture capital. 

The administration’s three-part free- 
trade program, then, includes the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act as extended, the 
ECA—formerly the Marshall plan, and 
the International Trade Organization, 

IMPORTING PRODUCTS OF CHEAP LABOR 


There is no practical difference in im- 
porting the products of cheap labor 
and in importing the cheap labor itself. 
It would be inconsistent to support one 
and not the other. 

POINT 4—THE BOLD NEW PROGRAM 


Now the point 4—the bold new pro- 
gram—is designed to carry on where the 
ECA eventually leaves off—and will prove 
to be just one more siphon out of the 
United States Treasury, since invest- 
ments in the areas subject to socializa- 
tion and nationalization of capital and 
industries can be written off when they 
are made—unless the countries where the 
investments are to be made completely 
change their attitude toward such pri- 
vate investments. 

Guaranteeing the integrity of private 
investments by the country in which 
they are made should be a firm condition 
of any future aid of any kind from this 
Nation. 

It is definitely the responsibility of a 
recipient country to establish a business 
climate which encourages private invest- 
ments, and our State Department should 
make such a condition a part of our for- 
eign policy. 

Much of the private investments to be 
guaranteed under the point 4, or the 
bold new program, are to be expanded 
in the colonial areas, which include the 
Far East and Africa. It would further 
perpetuate the colonial system, which 
has been exploited by the empire-minded 
nations for from 100 to 300 years. What 
areas in Asia and Africa are governed 
by the colonial-minded, empire-minded 
nations? I have visited those areas, 
They are the areas which produce tin, 
nickel, chrome, manganese, hemp, copra, 
and practically everything we do not 
produce here. The colonial nations, the 
empire-minded nations of England, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
now Italy, found out over the past 300 
years that the countries which are now 
their colonies produced things which we 
eventually would buy. The empire- 
minded nations control the colonies 
through the use of slave labor, paying 
them 50 or 60 cents a day. In some of 
those colonies wages as low as 25 cents 
a day are paid. 

The empire-minded nations are to be 
encouraged under a free-trade program 
to hold labor down, sell the copra, tin, 
nickel and so on for what the market will 
pay in this country, and keep the dif- 
ference. That is the way the colonial 
nations, the empire-minded nations, 
have made a living for from 100 to 300 
years. 
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Mr. President, I should like at this 
point to have unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a dispatch which I 
will designate presently. It is dated May 
1, and was written by Paul Catz, of the 
New York Times. The dispatch is well 
written. The writer puts his finger on 
the sensitive spot. He says: 

Considerable astonishment was caused 
here by the annual report of Dr. Marius W. 
Holtrop * * * published this week. 

It is difficult to see, the report said, what 
acute problem can be solved by forming one 
large European market. 


That is the United States of Europe, 
which many of us advocate. It is diffi- 
cult to see what one such market would 
do, he said. 

Doubtless by such a large market Europe 
in the long run would share in the advan- 
tages of natural international labor distri- 
bution. But one must fear that this would 
be preceded by a period of great confusion 
and great investment needs on one side and 
heavy capital losses on the other. 

Moreover, this one great European market 
would yield no wheat, corn, cotton oil, and 
nonferrous metals. What European coun- 
tries need more than a larger market within 
themselves is a larger market in the United 
States. 


Mr. President, I hope the implications 
of that statement are not lost on the 
Senate of the United States. What they 
need is a larger market, not within them- 
selves, but a larger market in the United 
States for their goods. 

Only in this way could Europe earn more 
dollars without having to hold up her hands 
for gifts which in the long run are bound to 
undermine European good will in America or 
to accept loans which she cannot repay. 


Mr. President, the amendment I have 
submitted, which was read at the begin- 
ning of my address, would, as a condition 
to further help to Europe, require a free 
convertibility of the currencies of the 
nations of Europe in terms of each other 
and in terms of the dollar. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the senior Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL., The Senator referred 
a few moments ago to the International 
Trade Organization, did he not? 

Mr. MALONE. I did. 

Mr. DONNELL. I ask the Senator 
whether or not he has given attention to 
whether the International Trade Organi- 
zation’s charter, into which the United 
States is asked to enter, is a treaty or an 
executive agreement. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam not a lawyer, and 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
is a very fine lawyer, but I would say to 
him that in the judgment of the junior 
Senator from Nevada it has been trans- 
formed into an agreement, so that it can 
come before both Houses of Congress as 
a piece of legislation to be passed by a 
majority of both Houses instead of com- 
ing before the Senate as a treaty and 
requiring a two-thirds majority. 

That is a condition which has been 
brought about by the smart persons in 
the executive branch of the Government, 
who have done so in an attempt to avoid 
the ratification of such a proposal by the 
Senate as a treaty, in view of the fact 
that ratification by the Senate would re- 
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quire a two-thirds vote, which it seldom 
is possible to obtain for anything which 
does not make considerable sense. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MALONE. Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovatas in the chair). The Chair 
would remind the Senator from Missouri 
that, in line with the rule, Senators who 
wish to ask questions of other Senators 
should address the Chair when asking 
whether the Senator who has the floor 
will yield for a question. 

Mr, DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri most respectfully 
advises the Chair that he did address 
the Chair when he asked whether the 
Senator who has the floor would yield for 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, For his 
first question, the Senator from Missouri 
did address the Chair; but for his second 
question, the Senator from Missouri did 
not address the Chair. 

Mr, DONNELL, In both cases I ad- 
dressed the Chair, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair begs the Senator’s pardon if the 
Chair is in error. 

Mr. DONNELL. Of course, the Chair 
is quite correct in his observation that a 
Senator who wishes to ask another Sena- 
tor to yield, to permit a question, should 
address the Chair. In both cases I did 
address the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is glad the Senator from Missouri 
did address the Chair, and he hopes all 
Senators will do so. 

Mr. DONNELL. It is entirely possible 
that the fact that the Senator from Mis- 
souri was facing the Senator from 
Nevada is the reason why the Presiding 
Officer did not hear the Senator from 
Missouri address the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hopes that in the future the Sena- 
tor from Missouri and all other Senators 
will face the Chair and then address the 
question. 

Mr.DONNELL. Mr. President, I know 
of no rule which requires that that be* 
done, but I shall do so at least in this 
instance, 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nevada yield, to permit a further 
inquiry? 

Mr. MALONE. Now that we have 
been properly reprimanded, I shall be 
glad to yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator from 
Nevada has noted, has he not, the pro- 
cedure which thus far has been followed 
in regard to the International Trade Or- 
ganization, as he has indicated, namely, 
in bringing it before the Congress by 
means of a bill or joint resolution intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, 
from which, if it is passed by the House, 
it will come before the Senate? How- 
ever, I ask the Senator whether in his 
judgment he is of the opinion that the 
subject matter of the International 
Trade Organization properly should be 
considered an executive agreement or 
whether it properly should be considered 
a treaty. 

Mr. MALONE, There is no question 
in my mind that, if treated properly, it 
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would be a treaty, and would come be- 
fore the Senate for proper discussion, 
with no suggestion of collusion between 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. DONNELL, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, at this 
point I wish to emphasize again, because 
I do not believe the distinguished senior 
Senator from Missouri was on the floor 
when I began my address, that I believe 
that any attempt at collusion between 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and the legislative branch of the 
Government is entirely improper. Of 
course, the executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial branches of the Government were 
established by the Constitution as en- 
tirely separate branches, and were 
meant to operate separately. 

Therefore, I take the position that any 
collusion to bring about an advance 
agreement to the effect thet any meas- 
ure instituted or drawn up by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and sent 
by it to the Congress shall be accepted 
by the Congress without proper debate 
before either of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, would be entirely improper and 
would be a violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution, 

At this time I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
what his ideas are in that connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reminds the Senator from Nevada 
that he must obtain unanimous consent 
for that purpose, 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, consent is granted. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, now 
facing the Chair—at least at this time— 
and addressing the Chair most respect- 
fully, I ask whether I have leave to 
answer the question. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has. 

Mr. DONNELL. I would state that 
in my opinion, without determining 
whether the action the Senator has re- 
cited would constitute collusion, I think 
it devolves upon the Senate, when the 
measure comes before it, if it does, to 
use its own best judgment in determin- 
ing whether the document presented to 
the Senate is in fact a treaty or is in 
fact an executive agreement. If the 
Senate concludes that the document is 
a treaty, not a mere executive agree- 
ment, the Senate—on the theory that 
it is its duty to abide by the Constitu- 
tion—should decline to approve the doc- 
ument, and should do so on the ground, 
if for no other reason, that the docu- 
ment is a treaty, rather than a mere 
executive agreement. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if I 
may have unanimous consent to ask a 
further question of the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, consent is granted. 

Mr. MALONE. If such collusion oc- 
curs by means of conferences between 
Members of the Senate and members of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
by which they agree in advance that 
such a measure shall be approved by 
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the Senate without necessary debate, 
would that be a violation of the spirit 
of the Constitution? è 

Mr. DONNELL. I certainly think it 
would be. As I stated, there are three 
distinct branches of our Government, 
namely, the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial. No one of those three 
branches has any right to dictate to the 
others or to agree that proper consid- 
eration shall not be given by the others 
with respect to any measure. 

To my mind—answering the Senator’s 

question further—it is appropriate that 
the executive confine itself to the execu- 
tive functions, that the legislative branch 
confine itself to the legislative functions; 
that in the matter of treaties, the execu- 
tive present the treaty to the Senate, and 
that the Senate thereupon determine, 
after full, complete, deliberate study, 
whether the document should or should 
not be ratified by it, and do so without 
yielding to dictation on the part of the 
executive branch, should the executive 
branch undertake to evidence such dic- 
tation. 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if I 
may have unanimous consent to ask a 
further question of the Senator from 
Missouri 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, consent is granted. 

Mr. MALONE. Then I ask the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Missouri about 
what I said earlier in my remarks, as 
follows: If it were possible, through col- 
lusion, bipartisan agreement, or other 
methods, to have a meeting between the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Senators constituting 
& minority in the Senate—or, for that 
matter, all Members of the Senate, and 
representatives of the executive branch 
of the Government, by which they would 
bind the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government in regard to 
a bill or other measure which, it would 
be agreed, would be passed by Congress 
without necessary debate; and if it were 
further agreed that, without proper 
hearings or arguments before the. Su- 
preme Court, such a measure would be 
held by the Supreme Court to be con- 
stitutional, what would the Senator 
from Missouri think about that? 

Mr. DONNELL. I think every Gov- 
ernment official who was a party to such 
proceedings should be impeached. That 
is what I think about it. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Nevada talks about collusion, and asks 
what the situation would be if certain 
persons engaged in collusion and if they 
were able to obtain the passage of a 
measure by Congress without debate. 
Of course the Senator knows that that 
cannot happen. 

Mr. MALONE. We know it cannot 
happen, but it has been tried and is be- 
ing suggested by the Executive at this 
time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Nevada knows, does he not, that it is 
not true that there has been collusion to 
bring about agreement by the Senate 
without debate? 
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Mr. MALONE. I know it has been 
prevented so far, but right now it has 
been tried again. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Nevada should answer the question. 

Mr. MALONE. I did answer it, but 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
forgets that an attempt is being made 
at this time to establish such an agree- 
ment. 

What I said—I wish to make it plain 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas—was that if such persons make 
an agreement for the Senate of the 
United States and the executive branch 
of the Government—call it collusion or 
call it something else—then it violates 
the spirit of the Constitution and I 
fully agree with the senior Senator from 
Missouri that it is an impeachment 
offense. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Nevada called it collusion. 

Mr. MALONE. I did; the dictionary 
defines collusion as an agreement be- 
tween two or more persons to attain an 
object forbidden by law. The Senator 
from Texas can call it anything he 
wishes to, but any such an agreement 
will still be against the spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, call it bi- 
partisan policy or what you will. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada is turning to another 
subject now. 

Mr. MALONE. That is the subject 
matter of the debate, and is a serious 
matter to me, regardless of how it ap- 
pears to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to get the 
point of so-called collusion settled. 
According to the Senator from Nevada, 
it would be collusion if Members of the 
Senate discussed with the President 
something about a treaty. The Senator 
from Nevada says that would be collu- 
sion and, being collusion, the Supreme 
Court should declare it unconstitutional. 

The Senator from Nevada does not be- 
lieve that; he does not seriously advance 
that, I am sure. 

Mr. MALONE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Texas that the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada at no time even indi- 
cated that a simple discussion had any- 
thing to do with it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What did the Sen- 
ator from Nevada say? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall review exactly 
what I said. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I heard the Sena- 
tor’s previous remarks, but I should like 
to know what he means by stating that 
such action will be taken by means of 
“collusion.” 

Mr. MALONE. Has the Senator from 
Texas completed his remarks? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have for the 
moment. 

Mr. MALONE. I will yield further if 
the Senator wishes to ask another 
question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will 
answer that question, then we shall dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. MALONE, Just what question 
does the Senator from Texas want an- 
swered? 

Mr. CONNALLY. My question is this: 
What does the Senator mean by 
“collusion”? 
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Mr. MALONE. What the Senator 
from Nevada means is that it is a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Constitution, in 
his humble opinion, for the Senate, 
through its representatives, to make a 
bipartisan agreement with the executive 
department, agreeing in advance that a 
certain treaty, agreement, or other legis- 
lation will receive favorable action. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know of 
such a thing ever having happened in 
the Senate. I have never heard of it. 

Mr. MALONE. It has been claimed 
that it happened, but is not happening 
at this time. The press is continually 
quoting the executive department that 
the policy—hipartisan foreign policy— 
is being revived. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Anyone may claim 
anything, as we have known now for 
several weeks. Many claim things which 
are not true. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
the highest regard for the Senator from 
Texas, but he is the one who is denying 
that such an attempt is being made, and 
press reports indicate that he is trying to 
bring about uch a condition, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Trying to bring 
what about? 

Mr. MALONE. Bipartisan control. 

Mr. CONNALLY There cannot be 
bipartisan control except through a ma- 
jority of the votes. 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct. That 
is where the junior Senator from Nevada 
wants to keep the control—in the ma- 
jority of votes on the Senate floor after 
full debate. - 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Nevada favors control by the minority. 
I favor control by the majority. How- 
ever, the Senator from Nevada talks 
about collusion. How can the majority 
collude against the minority? They do 
not need to collude. If the majority has 
the votes, it can go ahead and do what 
it pleases, and it does not require any 
collusion. But I resent the charge of 
collusion. It implies something morally 
wrong. Collusion implies something that 
may be illegal. When the Senator from 
Nevada says there is a purpose to get 
together, to collude, to bind the Senate 
so that the Senate cannot even debate 
a bill or a treaty, it is ridiculous on its 
face. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I agree 
with the senior Senator from Texas, that 
the whole attempt to commit the Senate 
of the United States in advance, is ridic- 
ulous on the face of it, and a violation 
of the spirit of the Constitution. I also 
agree with the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri that any man who is a party to such 
an agreement should be impeached. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Nevada is not definite. He knows much 
that is not so, though he does know some 
things that are so. Does he know of any 
case of collusion of that kind? If so, 
let him state what it was. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
news dispatches are filled with discus- 
sions of such bipartisan agreements now. 
The bipartisan policy is being revived 
they say. I notice that the distinguished 
Senator from Texas, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, has ap- 
pointed eight committees. I do not know 
why he has appointed those committees, 
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but special writers and others point out 
that it is a move, in the right direction, 
toward bipartisan control. If the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas means 
what he says, that all they have to do is 
to bring a matter to the Congress and 
have it decided by a majority vote, I am 
with him all the way. The junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada will support that theory, 
because he believes that that is what is 
intended by the Constitution of the 
United States under which three 
branches of the Government are pro- 
vided. The three branches should be kept 
completely independent. I fully agree 
with and emphasize what the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri has said 
in that regard. But, in the opinion of 
the junior Senator from Nevada, any at- 
tempts to make such bipartisan agree- 
ment ahead of time, an agreement that a 
certain piece of legislation or a certain 
treaty shall be accepted when it reaches 
the Senate, is wrong in principle; any 
such agreement is a violation of the spirit 
of the Constitution; and I fully agree 
with the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri as to what the penalty should be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not know of any agreement the Senator 
may have happened to see. Perhaps it is 
dark rumors circulating in the bushes, 
of which the Senator is afraid. I know 
of no collusion. 

The Senator has referred to the fact 
that, as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I appointed eight com- 
mittees. Those eight committees were 
appointed not for any sinister purpose. 
They had nothing to do with the bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. Those eight com- 
mittees were appointed so that each of 
them would specialize on certain policies 
in certain areas, and to let them special- 
ize more or less on those particular 
things, without giving up their right to 
vote on matters generally. We did that 
in behalf of efficiency. There had been 
some complaints. They were without 
foundation, but there had been some 
complaints by distinguished members of 
the Senator’s party that they were not 
being advised in advance. If there is 
any collusion, that kind of collusion is 
not collusion about the foreign policy. 
The subcommittees, with specialists to 
assist them, were appointed so that any 
Senator, the Senator from Nevada, the 
Senator from Missouri, or any other 
Senator could contact them at any time, 
before or after or during the considera- 
tion of any matter of foreign policy. 

One other thing, and I am through. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nevada is not afraid 
of the rumors of collusion in the bushes 
or any place else—he simply believes 
that there should be no agreements be- 
tween the legislative and executive 
branches of the government before 
reaching the Senate floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator 
wants to object—— 

Mr. MALONE. I do not object to 
questions by the senior Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then let me alone. 
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Mr. MALONE. I merely want the 
Senator to make his question clear. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator is 
not going to object, I suggest he let me 
proceed. 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to let the 
Senator proceed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada talks about the 
three branches of the Government. Of 
course the Constitution created three co- 
ordinate branches, the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. But that 
does not mean that they cannot speak 
to each other. It does not mean that 
they cannot have any contact. It does 
not mean that when members of either 
branch of the Government meet on the 
street they must look the other way in 
order not to see the judges, in order not 
to see the legislators, or in order not to 
see the President, as the case may be. 
Each ranch of the Government has its 
responsibilities, but the representatives 
of the several branches are not supposed 
to be enclosed in an airtight or a water- 
proof compartment so that they may not 
concern themselves with the affairs of 
the Government, regardless of where the 
primary jurisdiction may lie. That is 
another ridiculous statement about the 
Government of the United States. 

Of course, we are all citizens of the 
Republic. In the Senate our primary 
responsibility is to deal with legislative 
matters. That does not prevent our 
considering matters which possibly may 
lie primarily within other jurisdictions. 
It is not that we exercise the power, but 
we have a part in forming public opinion; 
and public opinion, after all, in this 
country is the ruling power. It decides 
questions. It makes the policy that the 
Government advances and pursues. 

I thank the Senator. He is most gen- 
erous. I have been listening to him a 
great deal, and I thank him for listening 
to me for a very few moments. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very appreciative of the explanation 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, chairman of the important For- 
eign Relations Committee, when he says 
there is no attempt on a bipartisan basis 
to agree on anything in advance through 
the eight committees he has set up. I 
know now that the newspapers have not 
given the full story, and I am very grate- 
ful to the Senator for his explanation 
that it has nothing whatever to do with 
the bipartisan foreign policy. 

Further, I should like to sum up, at this 
moment, so we may know exactly the 
point in question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What I meant was 
that it had nothing to do with this dark, 
dangerous, and slimy charge of collusion. 
There, is no collusion in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The committee 
is composed of five Republicans and eight 
Democrats. So far as I know, political 
questions have never been raised in the 
committee. I have been chairman of 
it for some years, and I challenge any 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to point out wherein I have ever, 
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at any time, raised any political or par- 
tisan question in the committee. 

I have attended many international 
conferences with distinguished Repub- 
licans, and there is not one of them who 
will say that I have injected any kind of 
partisanship or partisan politics into 
their deliberations. I have a letter—I 
shall not quote from it—from a very high 
and very distinguished Republican, con- 
gratulating me upon the appointment of 
the eight subcommittees of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, applauding me and 
saying that it confirms the policy I have 
advocated for years of handling foreign 
relations above and beyond low political, 
bar-room, back-stage, domino-room poli- 
tics. That has never been my purpose, 
and it has never been a habit of the 
Senator from Texas. 

I have undertaken, in the considera- 
tion of foreign affairs, to represent the 
American view, the American interest, 
the interest of the United States and 
of its people. I have never on any 
occasion injected partisan considera- 
tions. I have never charged that the 
minority had colluded; I have never 
charged that Republican members of the 
committee had colluded because they had 
spoken to some of the other members. 
Because the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Bripces] and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] do not agree 
with me, I have never charged that they 
colluded or had acted in the dark. No, 
Mr. President; my record is an open 
book. It is within the knowledge of all 
the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I have never injected 
politics or partisan considerations into 
that committee. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam very thankful to 
the senior Senator from Texas for his 
very clear explanation of his long-time 
stewardship of a very important com- 
mittee and to know that he will under 
no conditions be a party to the pro- 
posed collusion between the legislative 
and the executive branches of Govern- 
ment. 

To sum up in connection with that 
particular point, Mr. President, I did not 
say that the Senator from Texas ap- 
pointed eight subcommittees for the bi- 
partisan purpose indicated by the news- 
papers. I have pointed out that if the 
Senator from Texas appointed the sub- 
committees for the purpose of promot- 
ing a bipartisan policy which would 
amount to an advance agreement on a 
proposed treaty or agreement between 
the Senate of the United States and the 
executive and would amount to collu- 
sion to defeat proper and necessary de- 
bate and would violate the spirit of the 
Constitution and as such should be pun- 
ishable, as the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri indicated by impeachment. I say, 
Mr. President, that I am not accusing 
the senior Senator from Texas of en- 
tering into a collusion. Some Members 
on the other side of the aisle seem un- 
duly agitated because the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri mentioned the 
fact that if there were collusion, which 
I take to mean an understanding in ad- 
vance to violate the spirit of the Con- 
stitution; it would create a very danger- 
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ous situation and should be punishable 
by impeachment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks, an article by Mr. 
Paul Catz, of the New York Times, ap- 
pearing in that newspaper today, May 1, 
1950, entitled “One Big Market in Eu- 
rope Opposed,” with a subheading read- 
ing as follows: 

Netherlands Bank Head Says What Is 
Needed Is Larger Outlet for Goods in United 
States. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


One Bic MARKET IN .EvROPE OPPOSED— 
NETHERLANDS BANK Heap Says WHAT Is 
NEEDED Is LARGER OUTLET FOR Goops IN 
UNITED STATES 

(By Paul Catz) 

AmsTerpaM, April 30.—Considerable aston- 
ishment was caused here by the annual report 
of Dr. Marius W. Holtrop, president of the 
Netherlands Bank, published this week. 

“It is difficult to see,” the report said 
“what acute problem can be solved by form- 
ing one large European market. Doubtless 
by such a large market Europe in the long 
run would share in the advantages of na- 
tural international labor distribution. But 
one must fear that this would be preceded by 
a period of great confusion and great invest- 
ment needs on one side and heavy capital 
losses on the other, 

“Moreover this one great European mar- 
ket would yield no wheat, corn, cotton, oil, 
and nonferrous metals. What European 
countries need more than a larger market 
within themselves is a larger market in the 
United States. Only in this way could Europe 
earn more dollars without having to hold up 
her hand for gifts which in the long run are 
bound to undermine European good will in 
America or to accept loans which she cannot 
repay. 

“It is improbable that the problem of the 
dollar scarcity can be solved unless the 
United States helps to promote a much larger 
American market by reducing existing import 
hindrances.” 

Dr. Holtrop maintained that the economic 
financial situation in the Netherlands last 
year has materially improved; that inflation- 
ary tendencies almost have disappeared and 
monetary equilibrium shortly will be reached. 
He pointed out that the deficit on current 
items on the balance of payments have fallen 
from 947,000,000 to 239,000,000 guilders, but 
warned any further raising of Government 
expenditures would threaten the value of the 
guilder. 

Dr. Holtrop said the Netherlands bank of 
the United States and Canadian dollar re- 
serves at the end of last year were $295,000,- 
000, against $243,000,000 a year ago. 

The recovery bank has voluntarily re- 
duced the amount of the World Bank loan 
granted last year from $15,000,000 to 
$8,800,000. 

This was because some industries with al- 
locations of these special purpose dollars 
have been able to buy their equipment else- 
where, especially in Belgium and Germany, 
In addition, some projects planned under the 
loan have become too expensive because of 
devaluation. 

Dutch financial circles think this renounce- 
ment reflects a more favorable trend in Dutch 
payments and dollar -balance and that it 
shows the Dutch desire not to increase Hol- 
land's liabilities abroad above what is strictly 
necessary, 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in that 
connection I should like to quote from 
an article by Mr, Constantine Brown, 
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who is, in my judgment, one of the 
outstanding columnists in Washington, 
D. C. The dispatch appears in the 
Washington Star. He says: 

As things stand today the Republican 
Party is being called upon to support pol- 
icies, the background of which they do not 
know, in the consultation on which they 
do not participate, and in the decision of 
which they have no voice. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. MALONE. 

yield. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Nevada, in quoting that article, is com- 
plaining that there is no consultation. 
A little while ago he was complaining 
that there was consultation—too much 
consultation; in fact, collusion. I do 
not know, in my experience, of anything 
such as the Senator imagines ever hav- 
ing happened. I do not know of any 
case in which Republican Representa- 
tives, Democratic Representatives, and 
the White House ever got together, 
talked things over, and agreed that a 
certain thing would be done. We de- 
bate questions and discuss them and act 
as American Senators should act. 

I again thank the Senator for per- 
mitting me to trespass. I apologize for 
trespassing so much upon his time. 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
have the distinguished senior Senator 
from Texas interrupt at any time, on 
any subject. I am doubly happy that 
the Senator from Texas, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has made it abun- 
dantly clear that he does not intend to 
use the eight subcommittees, through 
collusion or any other method, to under- 
take to bring about any understanding 
ahead of time as to what action the 
United States Senate will take on any 
piece of proposed legislation, or treaty 
sent to the United States Senate. Iam 
doubly grateful that the Senator has 
made that point entirely clear, and, 
therefore, as I have said before, the 
remarks of the junior Senator from 
Nevada, and, I take the responsibility 
of saying, the remarks. of the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, do not 
apply to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas if there be no such collusion to 
bring about an understanding in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE, I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
now complain—I understand he does— 
because of Republicans being consulted 
before final action on these questions 
has taken place? We hear wild and 
raucous cries from members of his party 
that they are not being consulted. Now 
the Senator from Nevada complains that 
they have been consulted. Which horn 
of the dilemma does the Senator take? 
Does he think they should be consulted, 
or does he think they should not be 
consulted? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the jun- 
ior Senator from Nevada was quoting 
from a special writer. It was not. the 
junior Senator from Nevada who was 
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speaking—he is simply making it plain 
that any such advance agreements be- 
tween two or more persons in this case 
would be collusion, because it violates 
the spirit of the Constitution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr; CONNALLY. When the Senator 
rises and reads an article on the floor 
of the Senate, he is approving it; he is 
adopting it. The vords are no longer 
the words of the writer; they are the 
words of the Senator who is quoting 
them with approval. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to differ with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas, who has served so many 
years longer than I in this distinguished 
body, but the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada often places articles in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD which clarify points, 
not always agreeing in every particular 
with the position taken by him. Read- 
ing portions of such an article in no 
way commits the junior Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In other words, the 
Senator places articles in the RECORD 
which do not represent his views but 
which clarify his views. If the article 
clarifies his views, he is agreeing to the 
clarification, is he not? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator from Texas would like 
to be fair. I did not say it was clarifying 
the views of the junior Senator from 
Nevada; I said it was clarifying a point. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Well, a point. If 
it clarifies a point, it helps the Senator 
from Nevada, does it not? 

Mr. MALONE. I am sure it will help 
him. I was quoting from a distinguished 
writer and I had not as yet finished the 
quotation. . 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator re- 
ferred to his habit of placing matters in 
the Recorp. He said it was his habit. 

Mr. MALONE. No; I did not say it 
was a habit, I simply stated that when 
a point in question can be clarified in 
that manner the Junior Senator from 
Nevada availed himself of that method. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is what the 
Senator meant. 

Mr. MALONE. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas will remain 
in his own bailiwick and not discuss my 
habits. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator does 
not wish to be interrupted, I shall not 
trespass further. 

Mr. MALONE. I am always happy to 
be interrupted by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas, but I wish he would 
speak of his own habits, not of my habits. 

Mr. CONNALLY. My habits are above 
reproach, of course. However, the Sen- 
ator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Texas addressing a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to address a question to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 
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Mr. MALONE. Iam very glad to yield 
any reasonable time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Nevada put items into the Recorp and 
says they clarify a point. In putting 
them in the Recorp he says he does not 
necessarily agree with them. He said 
they clarify a point. I say that if they 
make a point clearer to him—and evi- 
dently they must—then he is at least 
to that extent approving an article, and 
approving of what the writer says. If 
that is not the case, he ought not to 
sanction with his approval, his blessing, 
and his acolade of perfection, an article 
or the word of someone else which he 
does not believe in, or does not have any 
basis for agreeing with. I thank the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to have 
the ideas of the distinguished Senator 
from Texas. However, it does not move 
the Senator from Nevad:. from his earlier 
Position, namely, that he does not neces- 
sarily have to agree with every para- 
graph of an article which is put into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I continue 
with the reading of the article: 

As things stand today the Republican 
Party is being called upon to support 
policies the background of which they do 
not know, in the consultation on which 
they do not participate, and in the decision 
of which they have no voice. 

The big question is just whom Mr. Dulles 
is supposed to represent. He does not repre- 
sent the Republic National Committee. He 
does not represent the Republican minority 
in both branches of Congress. Nor does he 
represent any segment of the American 
people. It is noted in the last connection 
that he was defeated in his one and only 
attempt to win public office. 


I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Texas will not think I am condemning 
Mr. Dulles for his ideas. They are Mr. 
Dulles’ ideas. They are not the ideas 
of the junior Senator from Nevada. 

I quote further: 

If the Democrats were far-seeing they 
would understand how a sincere effort to 
win Republican cooperation now would work 
to their advantage in case of a change of 
administration in 1952, 1956, or any other 
time. 


I suppose that means that the State 
Department could get such an agree- 
ment of their policy—which I call a 
stupid foreign policy, if it can be called 
anything—if already agreed upon by the 
minority side. 

It is presumed that we would go right 
on with their stupid policy with no 
change in 1952 even if the Republicans 
won the Presidency and had a majority 
in Congress. It would be a case of one 
big happy family. We go off the deep 
end together in a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy which has proved the most colossal 
failure in modern times. It is under- 
standable that the executive branch 
would want to share the blame with the 
Republicans, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator goes to another point, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very glad to yield 
to the junior Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to ask the Senator a question. 
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-The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was not the Senator 
speaking of proposed legislation which 
might have been referred to a legisla- 
tive committee, or even might not have 
been referred to a legislative committee, 
or which, in the formulative stage, bi- 
partisan support was asked, either by 
agreement or in some such fashion? Is 
not that what the distinguished Senator 
has been speaking of? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the question propounded by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska, I will say that the junior Senator 
from Nevada merely wanted to show that 
the 1950 Republican Party platform 
states in words of one syllable that we 
believe in the development of foreign 
trade on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition, and that we are opposed 
to the importation of goods from cheap 
slave labor areas which might lower the 
standard of living of our workers and 
farmers, and injure industry. We state 
in our platform that we are opposed to 


any such proposal. 


The three points laid down by the State 
Department, to which the Democratic 
Pary has subscribed time after time, in- 
cluded the three-part free-trade pro- 
gram consisting of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, the ECA, and the In- 
ternational Trade Organization. 

I wish to point out definitely once and 
for all that a Republican cannot be in 
favor of the Democratic foreign policy; 
that he cannot approve a bipartisan pol- 
icy, even if it were not against the spirit 
of the Constitution, unless he changes 
his policy and disagrees with the foreign 
trade plank of the Republican platform 
for 1952. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the formulative 
stage there cannot be a pledge, as I 
understand the Senator, without a viola- 
tion of one or the other function of the 
three branches of the Government. Is 
that the position of the Senator? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; if there is collu- 
sion through a bipartisan policy or any 
other subterfuge. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am interested in 
another phase, which I believe goes be- 
yond the proposed legislation in the 
formulative stage which has been 
brought to the Members of Congress. I 
am interested in executive agreements 
which have been entered into, and as 
to which the Congress of the United 
States had no information at all. I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
if the Congress of the United States 
knew anything about the Yalta agree- 
ment? I ask him if it was ever proposed 
to a legislative committee or proposed to 
either party? Was anybody else ever 
consulted about it? I ask the same thing 
about the agreement reached at Pots- 
dam. I ask about the Chinese policy 
which has been formulated. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has brought up that 
point. It is to prevent a repetition of 
the Yaltas, the Potsdams, and the Te- 
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hrans that I am speaking today. It is 
to prevent a repetition of such things, 
whereby the executive department can 
make an agreement through its lead- 
ers, and have it go into effect without 
any action on the Senate floor, such as 
the Yalta agreement, about which we 
do not know very much even now. We 
only know that it gave a foothold to 
Russia in China and Asia, and gave 
the bread basket of China to Russia by 
giving Russia full control of the trans- 
portation system of Manchuria and of its 
harbors. Likewise, Berlin was given to 
Russia by not providing any means of 
egress and ingress for us. 

Any 10-year-old boy in a real estate 
office would know better than to do a 
thing like that. It cost us millions of 
dollars to maintain the Berlin airlift. 
It cost us hundreds of dollars to trans- 
port each ton of coal into Berlin. It 
cost us much equipment and many lives. 
Yet it is built up in this country as a 
great heroic effort. 

It was a heroic effort by the boys who 
did the work. It was not a very heroic 
effort on the part of our great State De- 
partment which made the agreement 
with Russia that made it necessary to do 
such a thing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Senator from 
Nevada have an opportunity to debate 
the Yalta agreement on the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. MALONE. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that since the junior 
Senator from Nevada has been a Member 
of the Senate, beginning in 1947, any 
questions about the inquiry as to the de- 
tails of that and other similar agreements 
have been rebuffed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. The only time the 
question of bipartisanship in our foreign 
policy is brought in is after the admin- 
istration has met with a failure. Then 
it asks for bipartisanship. Then it wants 
another party to assume responsibility 
for a failure. I wish the Senator from 
Texas were here to hear this. An out- 
standing example of the lack of any bi- 
partisan policy is the case of Yalta. An- 
other example is China. We had no op- 
portunity to debate an executive agree- 
ment under which we have already 
yielded nearly one-fourth of the land 
surface of the earth and brought it into 
the orbit of Soviet Russia. 

Mr. MALONE. I am very glad that 
the Senator from Nebraska has inter- 
jected that question into the debate. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Is the Senator 
complaining about a bipartisan policy or 
the lack of a bipartisan policy? One 
minute he says that the minority party 
was not consulted, and the next minute 
he says that they are consulted. What 
is the Senator complaining about? 

Mr. MALONE. I want the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona to be en- 
tirely clear on the matter. The junior 
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Senator from Nevada has said that there 
never was a bipartisan foreign policy, 
and any collusion to gain any such ad- 
vance agreements would be contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States. It is not possible for the 
Congress of the United States and the 
executive branch to have a bipartisan 
policy, because any collusion necessary 
to bring about an understanding be- 
tween two or more independent branches 
of the Government, whether it be the 
judicial and the legislative, the execu- 
tive and the legislative, or the judicial 
and the executive and legislative, would 
be a violation of the spirit of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It is wrong 
in principle and there has been no in- 
dication by the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada that he ever, at any time, approved 
of such a foreign policy. 

It is to prevent such collusion that the 
junior Senator from Nevada is speaking 
today. I do not know how the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona can mis- 
understand it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Constitution 
says that the President shall have the 
power, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties. Does the Sen- 
ator object if the President wants the ad- 
vice of the Senate before he negotiates a 
treaty? Does he think that is improper? 

Mr. MALONE. I would say that any 
agreement made by the executive de- 
partment of the Government and the 
legislative department of the Govern- 
ment ahead of time, which was to be ac- 
cepted on the Senate floor without 
proper debate is wrong in principle, and 
is a violation of the spirit if not the letter 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senator from 
Arizona that in asking a question of an- 
other Member of the Senate he must 
first address the Chair. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield for 
one more question? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. ; 

Mr. McFARLAND. According to the 
understanding of the Senator from Ari- 
zona, the President has a duty to ask the 
advice of the Senate, and that is what is 
provided for by the Constitution. It 
seems to me that the Senator is com- 
plaining that the President is not asking 
for the advice of the minority party. 
I think he should ask the advice of both 
parties before treaties are negotiated in 
order that he may have some idea of 
what the Senators of the United States 
want. 

By and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate is generally accepted to 
mean that the Senate considers any 
treaty or nomination presented to it in- 
dependently—and accepts or rejects 
such proposal after full debate. 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada is very glad the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona has raised the point. 
He is not complaining if the President 
asks the Senator or any group of Sen- 
ators anything he desires to ask them. 
The Executive is not supposed to intro- 
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duce legislation in the Senate or in the 
House. It has unfortunately become a 
habit, during the last 18 years of Demo- 
cratic rule, for the President of the 
United States to send proposed legisla- 
tion to the Congress for the Congress to 
pass, and in most cases has-insisted that 
it not be changed. 

What the junior Senator from Nevada 
is objecting to at the moment is any 
agreement, any collusion, between the 
Senate of the United States, or the legis- 
lative branch, and the executive branch, 
which would preclude adequate debate 
on the Senate floor, and a full under- 
standing not only of Senators during 
such debate, but the public understand- 
ing throughout the United States, before 
any legislation is passed or any treaty 
is ratified. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the RECORD, at this point, 
a Times-Herald dispatch dated Satur- 
day, December 31, 1949, in regard to the 
bipartisan policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MALONE SCORES VANDENBERG ON BIPARTISAN 
Pouicy 

Bipartisan handling of America's foreign 
policy, “a misnomer intended to sugar-coat 
internationalists in selling out our workers,” 
was sharply criticized yesterday by Senator 
Matone (Republican), of Nevada. 

MALONE took issue with one of his own Re- 
publican Party chieftains, Senator VANDEN- 
BERG, of Michigan, a determined advocate of 
bipartisan treatment of tariffs and foreign 
affairs. 

MALONE said: 

“Many measures enacted with the aid of 
the so-called bipartisan policy supported by 
Senator VANDENBERG and just affirmed by him, 
have removed the floor under wages and in- 
vestments, and is rapidly transferring Amer- 
ican jobs to foreign soil.” 


STATE DEPARTMENT BLAMED 


“This has been accomplished through the 
1934 Trade Agreement Act as extended, giv- 
ing the State Department authority to lower 
the floor under wages and investments 75 
percent by arbitrarily lowering tariffs after 
perfunctory hearings, and includes making 
up the trade-balance deficits of the European 
countries in cash each year through the Mar- 
shall plan. 

“The bipartisan policy also includes the 
International Trade Organization from the 
President’s ‘must’ legislation list for early in 
1950. It includes 58 nations, each with one 
vote (we would have the same vote as Siam), 
and we would transfer to the ITO all of our 
rights to fix tariffs and import fees to main- 
tain the floor under our own standard of 
living wages and investments. In addition, 
this organization is to have full authority to 
fix production quotas of agricultural, mining, 
and industrial products for each of the mem- 
ber countries, including the United States, 
with no appeal from decisions.” 

TWO COURSES OPEN 

“This Nation does not have a foreign pol- 
icy. It has a series of financial programs, 
furnishing cash and goods to foreign nations 
without requiring the usual courtesy of in- 
tegrity of private investments, free converti- 
bility of their currency in terms of the dollar, 
and equal access to the markets of the world. 

“There can be only two courses of action 
that this Nation can logically pursue as a 
foreign policy: First, an understanding with 
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Russia that she withdraw within her own 
borders, both in Europe and Asia.” 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest to the act- 
ing majority leader that it is about 6:15 
o’clock, and I am quite sure the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada has not 
anywhere near concluded his address. I 
am wondering if the distinguished acting 
majority leader would feel that it is 
about time to take a recess, and permit 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
to take the floor tomorrow to conclude 
his address? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, with 
the understanding that the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada may resume the floor 
when the session of the Senate convenes 
tomorrow, I shall be very glad to yield at 
this time. Is that the understanding? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so 
understood. 

RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 2, 1950, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 1 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION FoR ASIA AND THE Fan 
EAST 

Edwin F. Stanton, of California, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Thailand, to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as the rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
on the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East established by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations March 
28, 1947. 

UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
EpUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange for terms ex- 
piring January 27, 1953, and until their suc- 
cessors have been appointed and qualified 
(reappointments): 

Harold W. Dodds, of New Jersey. 

Edwin B. Fred, of Wisconsin, 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service: 

To be surgeon (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of acceptance: 

Benjamin J. Chester 

To be assistant veterinarian (equivalent 
to the Army rank of first lieutenant), effec- 
tive date of acceptance: 

Preston Holden 


To be nurse officer (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major), effective date of ac- 
ceptance: 

Virginia Arnold 

To be senior assistant dietitian (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective date 
of acceptance: 

Susanne L. Cihunka 
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Surgeons to be senior surgeons (equivalent 
to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel) : 
John B. Vander Edward K. Reid 
Albert L. Chapman John D. Porterfield 
Henry I. Kohn 


Dental surgeon to be senior dental sur- 
geon (equivalent to the Army rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel): 

Joseph E. Unsworth 


Scientists to be senior scientists (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel) : 
Charles G.Dobrovolny Willard T. Haskins 
Malcolm J. Williams Clarence M. Tarzwell 


Senior nurse officers to be nurse directors 
(equivalent to the Army rank of colonel): 

Lucille Petry 

Pearl Melver 


Assistant nurse officers to be senior as- 
sistant nurse officers (equivalent to the Army 
rank of captain): 

Mildred E. Barnett 

Ruth E. Anderson 


IN THE ARMY 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 510 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those 
Officers whose names are preceded by the 
symbol (X) have been examined for physical 
fitness and found physically qualified for 
promotion, All others are subject to physical 
examination required by law. 


To be 9 


Clark Norace Bailey, E 
William Clyde Baker, Jr. 
Wallace Hayden Barnes, 
Elliott Jeff Barnette, E 
Keith Richard Barney, 
William Livingston Bayer, 
Hugh Belden, 

John Henry Fritz Bittner, 
Jacob Haberle Bloss, E 
Oliver Blanchfield Brown, 
Harold Anthony Brusher, — 
Raymond Thayer Bunker, 
James Vincent Carroll, 
Samuel Pickens Collins, 
La Vell Irvin Cooley, E 5 

William Preston Corderman, 

William Murlin Creasy, 

Robert Eugene Mousseau Des Islets, Eg 
William Jesse Deyo, Jr., 
Russell George Duff, 
William Peirce Ennis, Jr. 
Wendell Welby Fertig, F 
Halbert Ernest Fillinger, 
Maurice John Fitzgerald, 
Harold McClure Forde, 
Donald Martin Forney, 
James William Fraser, 
Andrew Suter Gamble, 
Lewis Sherrill Griffin 
Leslie Ellis Griffith, 
Aaron Steele Guthrie, 
Elmer Peter Hardenbergh, 
George Albert Harvey, 
Benjamin Peter Heise 
Edward Herendeen, 


Gordon Douglas Ingraham, 
Montgomery Chamberlayne Jackson, Jr., 


Harry Warren Johnson, £ 


Malcolm Dudley Jones, Jr., 22 
Werner Eugene Jones, ERA. 


Maurice Stewart Kerr, 
Arthur August Gerhart Renne. 
Robert Herman Krueger, 

Waldo Eugene Laidlaw, 
Paul Hudson Lawrence, Ezemeg. 

Rutledge Maurice Lawson, ZX 
Frederick Stevens Lee, 
Alfred Russell Marcy, E 


X Kenneth Arthur Brewer, 
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Norman Arthur Matthias, 
Richard Walden Mayo, 
Preston Brooks Mayson, 
Robert Kinzie McDonoug 
James Joseph Menagh, 
Carl William Meyer, 
William Michener, 
Earl Lewis Mickelson, 
John Vincent Mills, 
Wiliam Hunt Mills, 
Benjamin Franklin Modisett, 


James Alva Murphey, 
Earl Jerome Murphy, 
Clarence James Nelson, 
George Patrick O'Neill, 
Harold George Osborne, 


Joseph Honore Rousseau, Jr., Ezaa. 
John Matthew uad = 
Henry Mathew Rund, k 
Louis Bernard Rutte, F £ 
John Lawrence Ryan, Jr., 
James Forbes Seals, E 
Gustav Leonard Seligmann, p] 
Paul Andrew Shields, 
Clerin Rodney Smith, 
Wilbert August Speir, 
Fiorre John Stagliano, 
Walter Clement Stanton, 
John Cline Strickler, 
Perry Dillon Swindler, 
Myron Benjamin Tauer, 
Egon Rowland Tausch, E 
Benjamin Easton Thurston 
George Frederick Titus, E 
Holger Nelson Toftoy, 
John Wayne Trone, E 
Sumner Pinkham Tufts, 
Edwin Van Keuren, E f 
David Louis Van Syckle, — 
William Alexander Walker, b 
Henry Walsh, 

Glen Arthur Webster, . 
Theodore Charles Wenzlaff, — 
Edward Thomas Whiting 
Willard Allen Whittet, f 
Arthur Nathaniel Willis, 
Richard Tyler Willson, 
George G. Wolfe, È 


William Burbridge Yancey, 
Edward Richter Young, 


To be colonels, Judge Advocate General’s 


Corps 
Allan Roland Browne, 
William Price Connally, Jr., 
John Henry Derrick 
Albert Neil Hickey 
Cyril Dean Hill, E 
Stanley Walker Jones, 
Doane Fred Kiechel, E 
Ellwood Webb Sargent, 


Richard Wariner acer borouen, 
Carlton Gustav Schenken, 

To be colonels, Medical Corps 
Norman Wilhalm Anderson, 


John Frederick Blatt, 
Otto Leonard Churney, Eggs. 
X Albert Russel Dreisbach, Ẹ x 
Kenneth Fredrick Ernst, 
Paul Strimple Fancher, 
Kermit Hoyt Gates, 
Franklin Hayward Grauer, Ea 
Frank Eric Hagman, 
Augustus Alonzo Hall, Ea. 
Thomas James Hartford, E — 
Vinnie Hale Jeffress, 
Richard Paul Johnson, 
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Merrill Hubert Judd, E 
Paul Edmund Keller, 
Francis Patrick Kintz, 
Charles Lee Kirkpatrick, 
William Clarence Knott 
Frank Yearsley Leaver, 
Karl Rosenius Lundeberg, 
Joseph Hamilton McNinch, 
William Weaver Nichol 
Ralph Vernon Plew, E 
Allan Brodie Ramsay, 
Albert Henry Robinson, 
Robert Barrett Skinner, 
Cleveland Rex Steward, 
Leonard Neil Swanson, 
Milton Strong Thompson, 
Achilles Lacy Tynes, 


Frederic Ballard Westervelt, e 

William A. Dains Woolgar, 3 
To be colonels, Dental Corps 

Samuel Rush Haven, 


Leland Grant Meder. 
Wallace Jacob Morlock, 


Charles Frank Cruse, E 
Frederick Harrell Gibbs, BEz 
Douglas Hall, 

John Edgar Haughey, F 
James Stuart Morgan, B 


John Thomas Kilcoyne, 
Charles Patrick Malumph 
Frank Alden Tobey, 2 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of sections 502 
and 509 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) are subject to physical ex- 
amination required by law. All others have 
been examined and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion. 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Irvin Louis Allen, E 
Edwin Lee Andrick, 
Herbert Rolfe Archibal 
David Armitage, . 
Charles Frederick Arny, Jr., — 
Charles Askins, Jr. 
Arthur LeRoy Baker, 
X Orval James Baldwin, 
Ray King Bannister, $ 
George Emery Baya, — 


John Greaves Bennett, 
Joseph Grant Bent, Jr., 


Arthur Lewis Bivens, 

Howard Frank Bogner, B 
Marion Monroe Brown, 
Robert Louis Brunzell, 

X Paul Burns, 
Ernest Linwood Bush, . 
Louis Buttner, E 
Arthur Faul Carter, 
Lydon Briggs Cole, x 
Robert H. Cole, f 
Paul Andrew Conlin, 
Richard John Conran, 
Frederick James Cooke, 
Gerard Charles Cowan, 
James Richard Crank, § 
George Clifton Creighton, A. Eza. 
Wiley Burton Davis, — 
Francis Deisher, B 
Fred LeRoy Eaker, E 
Frank Theodore Edson, 


Theodore Patrick Gahan, 
Loren Elmer Gaither, B 
Walter William Gerken, 
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Donald Francis Gibbons, 
Gilbert Patrick Gibbons, 


Edgar Lee Grider, 
X Gardner Baker Gross, 
George Virgil Guisleman, 
Lauren Elmer Hannah, 
Karl Clifford Hansen, B 
Richard Vernon Hart, 
Glenn Amos Hawes, 
Robert Thomas Hazlett 
Loveaire Ackley Hedges 
Hens Wilhelm Helm, 5 


Robert Hays Holmes, Jr. 
Milton Joseph Ingeman 
Roy Oliver Irvin, E 
Clinton William Janes, 
Robert Ewing Johnson, 
Kenneth Charles Jones, 
Robert Raymond Judson, 
Lester W. Kale, 

Stephen Alien Kallis, 


Harry Fredrick 0 Kn. 8 Ir. . 


Alwyn Vincent Larkin, 
X Vasco Laub, 
Ray Joseph Laux, 
Henry Grant Learnard, Jr., = 
Elmer Louis Littell, 
Andrew Ralph Lolli, 
Lorraine Lynnhaven Manly, 
John Danhouse Martz, Jr., E 
Nathan Sanborn Mathewson 
Henry Herrward Mauz 
John William Maxwell, $ 
George Francis McAneny, 
William Taylor McAninch, 
Floy William McGinn, 
Clyde Wesley McKnight 
Fred Herman Meinert, E 
Martin Michael Mendell, 
Wilfred Felix Menegus, 
Eugene Ernest Moyers, 
John William Murray. 
Ralph Ernest Newcomb, 
Jack Voorhies Nicholas, 
Harold Charles Parsons, 
Benjamin Lindley Pickett 
George Eugene Pickett. 
Miguel Joseph Pomar, 
Speers Gordon Ponder, 
Joseph George Porter, [— 
Malcolm Townsend Powell, 
Lowell Hugh Powers, È 
Kenan McLendon Rand, 
Herbert Herman Rasche, 
John William Mackay Read, 
Herbert Nelson Reed, E 


Harold Rennie Sanderson, 
Clement Van Beuren Sawin 
Clifford Lyman Sawyer 
Robert Ludwig Sch 
Harry Leo Sievers, 
Ralph Thomas Simpson, 
Weldon Lester Slisher, E 
Robert Greenlief Smith, Jr 
Robert Nicholas Smith, 
William David Smith, Jr. 
Paul Truman Snowden, 
Charles Sumner Standley, Jr. 
Robert Ellsworth Stoever, 
Wilburn Lesca Strickland 
George Wellford Taylor, E 
William Mackentyre Thames, Jr. 


x Abel Acacio Valente, E 
Thomas Francis Victory, 
Frederick Grant Waite, 
James Thomas Walker, 


* Jack Frank Albert, 


X Robert Charles Angster, 


X Harold Melville Bowman, Jr. 


* John Murray Brannon, 


xX Walter Joseph Burk, 


X Francis Hugh Corgan 
X Kay Kipling Cowan, 


Don Osvold Currier, 


XRoy Tinsley Dodge, 


Charles Marion Westrup, 
Winslow Randall Willis, 
Arnold Vinson Wyss, 

To be majors 


Thomas William Ackert, — 
William Leon Adams, Jr., È 


Ben Elmer Allen, 
Ollie James Allen, 
John Adams Alley, Jr., B 
Franklin Noble Allwine, 
Leland Earle Anderson, 


Norman Randolph Archer 
Bryan Coffield Arnold, E 
Thomas St. John Arnold, 
Elmer Joseph Attaway, 
Alvin Berthold Auerbach, 
Laurence Thomason Ayres, 
Donald Moseley Bachelor. 
Harle Grady Bailey, Jr., 


John Wilbur Baumgartner, 
Ford Murray Beardsley, 
Ernest Herbert Bearss, 
John Justice Beeson 3d, 
Roy Frederick Benjamin, 
James Audemard Bepla 
George Arnold Bieri, 
Jack Snead Blocker, 
Daniel Luther Biue, 
Frank Adrian Bogart, 
William Sailor Bowers, 


Jack Wesley Boyer, 
Joseph Edward Boyle, 
Samuel Julian Boyles, 


Merritt William Briggs, B 
William Albert Brinkerhoff, 
John Patrick Brown, 
Paul Jordan Brown, 
Ray Kenneth Bruch 
Paul Allen Bucha, 


Wesley Herbert Burr, 
Charles Wood Calvert, 
Charles Hill Campbell, — 
Charles Spencer Campbell, 
John Campbell, Jr., l 
Thomas Stacy Capers, Jr., 
Gerald Carlisle, E 
Hughes Alfred Carnes, poaza. 
Sam Carter, 

James Irvin Casterline, 


X Carl Samuel Casto, E 


Charles Duncan Conley, B 
William Joseph Convery, 
James Sion Cook, Jr., E 
George Moses Cookson, 
Harold Wilson Corder, 


William Earl Crump, 


Francis Daugherty, 
Walter Ward Davis, 
James Henry Davitt, 


George Ellis Deshon 
Jewett Agusta Dix, 
Jobie Julian Dixon, 


Sam Frank Doering, 


„Herbert Preston Donald, EEEE. 
James Damian Donlon, Jr., . 


Thomas Dooley, 5 
William Daniel Drake, 
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Eugene Gordon Drouillard, 
Fred Edward Dueker, 


Charles Walter Flint, 
Harrison Sam Francis, 


Linwood Eugene Funchess, 
Freeman Francis Gage, Jr., 
Fred Edward Gerber, 
John Stephen Gerety, 
Tommy Herbert Giles, 
John Jackson Gillespie, 

X Kenneth Glade, 

John Benjamin Murphy Goetz, 

Andrew Gordon Gorski 


Stanley Lauriston Harding, E 
Warren Morehead Ha rave, E 


XPhilip Charles Hess, 
Paul Shirley Hicks, 


Maurice Aaron Hoard, Jr., 
Eugene John Hollerbach, 

* Howard Calhoun Hooke 
Keith Herbert Houlson, 
Harold Harvey Houser, 
Charles Luke Hustead, Jr. 
John Haig Jackson, E 

Stanley Evers Jacobs, 


John Palmer OLSON. x 
Xx Warren Raymond Johnson, 
David Willard Jones, Jr, 
William John Judson, 


Donald Thomas Kellett, 
John Ellsworth Keough, 
Edward Peter Ketcham 
John Joseph Kiely, Jr., 
Dan Christie Kingman, 
Oliver Gordon Kinney, 
Phillip Ignatius Klein, 
X Elwood Franklin Knoche, 
Otto Rudolph Koch, Jr., 


Rudolph Charlemagne Koerner ‘Ir. = 


Robert Grant Lavell, 
X Leon Frederick Lavoie, 
William Law, 
Jackson Stuart Lawrance, Jr 
William Edward 3 * 


Robert Runyan Linvil 
Herbert Steele Long, Jr 


{x Leonard Donald ‘Mitchell, 
Brian Odell Montgomery, 
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Joseph Beeman Mullinix 
Gordon Elliott Murch, — 
Arthur Philip Murphy, 
William Davis Murphy, 
Arnold Peter Murr, 
William May Myers, 
Jack Priestley Napier, 
William Howard Nelson, Jr., 
Marion Burns Noland, E 

Ralph Lawrence Norling, 
Donald Anthony Oberst 
Roy Iver Olson, E 


John Pachomski, f 
Ted Joseph Palik, 
John Palsrok, Bs 
Howard Clarence Parker, 
John Curtis Payne, E 
Edwin Augustus Perry 
Kenneth J. Peterson, 
Louis William Pflanz, Jr., b 
Royal Ector Phillips, ; 
Claude Leonard Pridgen, Jr 
Alexander Johnston R kin 
John Allen Rankin, 
James Luther Regan, Jr. 
Norman Gradon Reynolds, 


Robert James Robideaux 


Joseph Francis Ryneska, 
Eugene Saffold, 
Bertil Bernhard Sandell, 
John David Sapp, E 

Howard Francis Schiltz, 
Lionel Edward Scott, E 
Robert Sheldon Scott, 

X Raymond August Seifert, 
Hobert Wayne Sharp, Eg 
Harold Herring Sharpe, 
Victor Edward Sinclair 
Jack Bryant Slimp, 
Robert Henry Slover, 

Arthur Cloake Small, 
David Custer Smith, Jr., 

James Wilbur Smith, 


Robert Rives Taylor, Jr., 
Chase Rawson Teaboldt, 


Lloyd Peter VanCourt, 
Joseph Ernest Veale, 
John Emery Veatch, 
Frank Milton Vinson, Jr., 
John Edgar Wales 3d, X 
Lee Wallace, 
Milton Irving Wallace 
Marvin Elza Waller, 
Wallace Creel Wardner, 
X Maynard Byron Weaver, 
Harold William Wheeler, 
XJohn Lewis Whipple, 


Herman Bennett ey pen 
Wilford Lloyd Willey, 
Prank von Phul Williams, 
Gardner Alston Williams, 
George Wright Williams, 
Walter Harvey Williams, 
Lloyd Earl Wills, . 


Paul Francis Wilson, E 
Weldon Winston Wilson 
Jack David Wolfson, E 
X Benjamin Foreman Wood, 
Charles Eugene Woodrow, 
Frederick Starr Wright, Jr., 
Frederick Zitzer, 
Robert Whitman Young, E 


To be captains 


Kenneth George — eee 
Aaron George Amacher, 
* Arnold Vendelberg Anderson, XX 
Albert Eugene Andrews, 
XKermet Hurd Applewhite, 
John Francis Aschoff, Jr., $ 
James Edward Aud, 
James Lewis Aylor, 
Alfred Edgar Barbour, 
Lee Roy Hyatt Beaumont, Jr 
Jack Findlay Belford, 
Harold Black, 
Victor Paul Blair, 
Rex Royden Blewett, 
Charles Jay Bliss, 
Frederick Griffith Bo! annon 


Guy Gerard Cannity, E 
Edward Robert Carmody, 
William Benton Carne, 
John Anthony Chiment, 
Francis Green Coachman 
Samuel Morgan Coggins, 
Rodney Jewett Colins 
George Golden Cook, § 
Howard Harrison Gooksey, 
William Perry Craddock, 
Donald A. Crawford, 


Dallas Orion Dawson, 
Jack Taylor Dempsey 


Ferris John Drackett 
XJohn Perry Dring, E 
Duncan Elihu Duvall, 
Robert Lewis Eaton 3d, 
Edwin Waldo Emerson, 
Keith Howard English 
Theme Troy Everton, 
Charles Gerard FitzGerald, 


Max Ramage Floyd, E 
Joseph John Franaszek, 
John Edward Franey, 
John Harvey Fye 3d, 
Frank Joseph Gabrhel, Jr. 
Martin Mahlon Georges 
XJohn Frank Gerstner, 
James Burnham Gilbert, 
Hampton Jervis Godfrey, 
Robert Glemons Goforth, 
Morris Winfield Goodwin, 
Charles Van Doran Graf 
Lester Willis Grandia, 
Charles Wesley Green, 
XFrank Alexander Gregg, 
George Edward Grimes, E 
Mortimer George Guinn, 
Rene Jean-Andre Guiraud, 
XThomas Hagler, È 
Paul John Halin, 
Jack Iden Hamlin, 
Richard Howard Hansen, 
x Wilford LeRoy Harrelson, Jr., 
John Pannill Hastings, 


John Robert Hauser, E 
George Frank Heidt, Jr., 
X William Grauley Henderson, 
William Reice Henry, 
Leslie Hesketh, Jr., 
Grady Lee Hicks, Jr., 
Warren Joseph Higgins, 
Robert Charles Hixon, — 
X William Campbell Hog 
John Harvey Holt, F . 
Peter Leighton Horne, Jr., 
* James Brittain Humphrey, 
Paul Eugene Hunt, b 
Milo Igersheimer, 1 
Frederick Lucius Ingham, 
x Gordon Lyle Jacks, 
Harry Homer Jackson 
Alfred Paul Jelley, — 
Joseph Edgar Jenkins, 
John Page Jervey, E 
Daniel Burr Jones, Jr., 
William Kenneth Jordan 
Cligord Joseph Kalista, 
George William Kane, 
Eugene Harvey Kipp, Jr 
Hale Hampton Knight, ` 
Charles William Koburger, Jr. 
Cortland Tilden Krams 
Albert John Kuehn, F 
Jonathan Frederic Ladd, 
William Clyde Lafield, Jr., 
John Erwin Lance, Jr., 
James Carl Larson, 
George Washington I 
Robert Ben Lewis, 
Jack Paul Libby, 
Ben Hugh Lowry, 
Walter Clyde Lowry, Jr. 
Eugene Roman Lukosky, 
Francis A. MacDonald, Jr. 
John Powell MacDonald, 


William Henry Mathis, È 
Albert Victor Mathwin, 


Chester Bailey McCoid, 
Guy Grant McConnell, 
Daniel Wade McElwee, 


John Russell McRae, 
X George Francis McSol 


X Charles Henry Meyers, Jr 
Adelbert Ellsworth Miller 


Clayton Arrington sarees Jr., 
Charles Aubrey Morris, 
Lawrence Louis Mowery, 
Norman Ferdinand Arthur Muser, x 
Paul Titus Naugle, k 
X Robert Eugene Neiman, Jr., 
Bernard Edward Neubert, 
XJames William Newman 


Albert Jean Parker, 
XX ussell Edgar Parker, 
Xx Harvill Hamilton Patterson, 
Lucius Kennedy Patterson, Jr., 
Dewey Thomas Pfeiffer, 
William Gene Phelps, E 
Robert Ferguson Phillips, 
John Austin Pierce, Jr., B 
James Glenn Piper, 
Ray Edison Porter, Jr. 
X Charles Eben Preble, Jr., 
Roy Wallace Preston, 
Arthur Preston Price, 
Xx Richard Charles Rantz, 
Loule Townes Rawls, 
Boyd Foster Reeder, 


Raymond Theodore Reid, 8 
Woodrow Anthony Reitmeier, . 
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Wylie Scott Reynolds, Jr., 
George Horace Ried, 
Richard Mahlon Ripley, 
Edward Alfred Robinson, 
William Adolph Roem 
X George Sibley Royal, 
Clyde McLain Russell, E 
Earl Lester Russell, Jr., 
Richard Theodore St. Sauver, 
James Howard Scheer, 
Robert James Schmidt, B 
Richard Harry Schoning, J. 
Jack Emerson Schroeder, 
Richard Louis Seidel, 
Stanley Waldermar Selander, 


X Quentin Cletus Soprano, 
Donald Norrish Sproul, 
Rudolph William Staffa, 
Arthur Jefferson Stcele, E 


John Allen Stewart, Jr. B 
Whitney Douglas Stuart, 


Milton Roy Thompson, 
X Richard Ferdinand Tho: 


James Joseph Ursano, 
Stanley Carl Waldner, 


Francis Marion Watson, Jr., 
Robert Alden Webster, Jr 
Othon Emmett Wedbush, 


X Wayne Henry Wernimont, 
Jesse Leonard Wheeler, J 


Lawrence Joseph White, 
David Harrison Williams, Jr. 


Xx Carroll Hamilton Wood, 
Wilbert Tucker Woodson, 
Myron DeWayne Yantis, E 

Robert Miles Young, E 

To be captain, Judge e General’s 

Corps 
Toxey Hannon Sewell, 


To be lieutenant colonels, Medical Service 
Corps 
Floyd Jackson Blasingame 
Alfred Richard Cannon 
Frank Randle Day, Ee 
Maurice John Fletcher, 
Monroe Edward Freeman, 
James Daniel Galvin, Jr. 
John Mark Gracie 2d, E 
John Gordon Morris, Jr., 
Russel Murray, Jr., 
& Arthur James Orange, — 
Russell Obed Pennepack 
Kenneth Hill Reed, E 
Earl Alonzo Richhart, B 
Melvin Villiger Schlaak, 
Ray Elmer Stoltz, E 


Joseph Alexander Walkowski, . 
Joseph Elijah Webb, Jr., U 
Do be majors, Medical E Corps 


Harry Jean Adams, E 
Denver Irving Allen, 

Oren Calvin Atchley, E 

Vernon Ellsworth Blythe 
John Edmond Burns, 
John James Clary, E 
Walter Douglas Correll, 
William Thurman Covey, & 
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Harold Lloyd Cummings, f 
William Joseph Deragisch, 
Floyd Colvin Egger, E 
John Dietrich Flint 
Frank Fortunato, 
Ivan Magill Foster, . 
Richard Robert Freeman, 
X Lee Allen Grove, 
Vincent Isherwood Hack, 


Converse Rising Lewis, Jr., 
Arthur Richard McAlpine, 
Kermit James McCaslin, 
Edward Joseph McIntyre, 
Harold George Molyneaux, 
X Ernest Kimball Montague, 
Arlice Jackson Moore, E 
X Earl Lee Moore, 
Carl ‘William Nicolary, Begg. 
Ber F. Peake, 
Emmett Lenard Peterson 
John Paul Ransom, §& 
Richard Newton Roerig, 


Andrew Joseph Stack 
X Oliver Harold Steed, 


Robert Eli Watson, 
Irving Barton Wiley, 
Wendell Reed Wilkin, 
Elwood Wrigat, 
Virgil Templeman Yates, . 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States under the provisions of section 107 of 
the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947. Those 
officers whose names are preceded by the 
symbol (X) are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. All others have been 
examined and found physically qualified for 
promotion, 


To be lieutenant colonels, Army Nurse Corps 
Kilie Elvira Bridger, Ba 


Ruby Ficklin Bryant, 
Hazel Irene Burford, 
Sylvia Mae Evans, 3 


Marie Stella Galloway, Egg. 
Inez Haynes, 
XEdna Dora Hess, 
Naomi Jane Jensen, 
Katharine Virginia Jolliffee, EES 
XHelen Johanna Jurash, 
Agnes Alice Maley, 
Ruth Payne, . 
Alice Junice Robbe, 
Mabel Geraldine Stott, EE 
Marian York, EE 


To be majors, Army Nurse Corps 


Mary Catherine Bateman, E 
Ruby Grace Bradley, 
Eileen Winifred Brady, 
Margaret Norman Brannon, . 
Mary Belle Clark; 
Catherine Mary Pistley, Ea 
Alice Edith Greenawalt 
Edith Shacklette Grimes, E 
Francis Cecil Gunn, 
X Kathleen Harris, 
Mabel Eugenia Hause 


Clara Marie Kiely, 

Irene Johanna W 
Blenda Mae Laverick, 
Agatha Mary Martin, 


Hortense Eleanor McKay, 
XEileen Kathryn Murphy, 
Frances Louise Nash, 


Isa Gladys Pifer, 

Rowena Georgia Roach, ESS 
Ruth Mary Schwing, 

Edith Lorena Shutt, 

Mary Matilda Steppan, EZS 
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Madeline Marie Ullom, Eggs 
Lena Vanderwood, ESS 


To be captain, Army Nurse Corps 
Catherine Elizabeth Francis, 
To be majors, Women's Medical Specialist 
Corps 
Helena Dolores Quinn, 
Ruby Zillah Winslow, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 1, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou whose blessings far outnum- 
ber our many needs, we rejoice that 
Thou art willing and able to do for us 
exceeding abundantly above all we can 
ask or think. 

Grant that in this moment of prayer 
there may come to us a new nativity of 
the cardinal virtues of faith, hope, and 
love. v 
Inspire us with a more daring venture 
of faith as we labor together for the 
peace of the world. 

Illumine our minds with a radiant 
hope as we walk reverently and humbly 
in the ways of our blessed Lord who 
alone is our light in times of darkness 
and despair. 

Enlarge our hearts with a love that 
casts out fear, a love that seeketh not 
her own, a love that is ready to make any 
sacrifice for the eternal glory of God and 
the good of humanity. 

To Thy name we ascribe the praise. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, April 28, 1950, was read and 
approved. 

REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington, Mr. 
Speaker, I take great pleasure in join- 
ing my colleagues in congratulating the 
Republic of Israel on the celebration of 
its second anniversary. Born and nur- 
tured during times of greatest adversity, 
this Republic has demonstrated to a 
world torn between two systems of gov- 
ernment that democracy is made of stern 
stuff; that its citizens are—without any 
compulsion or force—capable of the 
greatest self-discipline and generosity. 
Although there remains the threat of a 
fresh outbreak of the very war through 
which Israel won independence, this 
staunch new nation has continued to 
open its doors to those who have sought 
refuge from their oppression in Europe. 
In my opinion, there is little doubt that 
the first 2 years in the life of the Re- 
Public of Israel will be brightly illumi- 
nated in the pages of the history of 
man’s struggle for a better, more hu- 
mane life. 
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CENTENNIAL YEAR OF UNIVERSITY OF 
UTAH 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, the first 
group of Utah pioneers saw the valley 
of the Great Salt Lake on July 24, 1847. 
Just three short years later—in 1850— 
these pioneers established their first 
university. 

I take deep pride, in this centennial 
year of the University of Utah, in paying 
homage to all of the leaders, both past 
and present, who have made the school 
what it is today. The University of 
Utah of 1950 represents the sum total 
of the efforts of the pioneers who had the 
foresight to establish it, the educators 
who built it into a strong, liberal insti- 
tution, the citizens who supported it, 
and the students who went forth from its 
doors to make their name and fame 
throughout the world. 

Today, the University of Utah is the 
oldest State-supported university west 
of the Mississippi. Its enrollment is be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 students—twice 
as many students for each 1,000 people 
as the average State in this country. In 
fact, it can be said that in Utah more 
people get more years of schooling than 
in any other State in the Union. 

It therefore is with great pleasure 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the outstanding address 
which was made at the centennial cele- 
bration of the University of Utah by its 
president, Dr. A. Ray Olpin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 


* A LEADER HAS FALLEN 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to announce to the House the un- 
timely death, at the age of 59, of a man 
who has personified, in his own lifetime, 
the opportunities and the trials of the 
democratic way of life. 

Generoso Pope, publisher, leader, polit- 
ical figure, public servant, businessman, 
who in a short life rose from the role of 
penniless immigrant boy to a man of 
vast power and influence and great 
wealth, died suddenly in New York early 
Friday morning. 

This country has suffered a great loss 
by his passing in the prime of his man- 
hood and at the zenith of his influence; 
it is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that 
the world, in its anxiety to maintain 
peace with honor, has suffered a griev- 
ous loss. 

Mr. Speaker, a leader of stature has 
fallen whose place in the American com- 
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munity and in the Democratic Party will 
not be easy to fill. 


A HORATIO ALGER STORY 


The story of Generoso Pope is a true 
story which puts to shame the Horatio 
Alger romances. 

A little less than half a century ago 
Generoso Pope, a boy of 10 without a 
word of English, without a friend, and 
practically without funds, landed in New 
York City and immediately went to work 
as a water boy for a piano manufacturer. 

Less than 3 years ago Gene Pope, no 
longer a boy, no longer friendless, no 
longer penniless, but still filled with that 
unending drive of energy which sent him 
from rags to riches in a generation, was 
credited with saving Italy from com- 
munism. 

With his unexpected death as a rela- 
tively young man, still in the full course 
of a rich career and multitudinous ac- 
tivities, his friends will be many years 
trying to arrive at a true estimate of his 
contributions to his adopted and to his 
native countries, to his people of Italian 
descent in America, to his church, and 
to his party. Certainly I do not feel 
competent to essay any definitive tribute 
at this time of grief, although I knew 
him well. 

It is sufficient to say and to recognize 
that a vital force has been taken away 
from us at a time when it is greatly 
needed. 


BOUNDLESS ENERGY AND AMBITION 


Gene Pope was a man of boundless 
energy and ambition. 

While still a very young man, he took 
over the doubtful assets of a bankrupt 
company, and turned the Colonial Sand 
& Stone Co. into the largest firm of its 
kind in the State of New York, and pos- 
sibly in the country. 

His company once firmly anchored to 
prosperity and his personal economic 
security established, he turned his ener- 
gies to his church, the Democratic Party, 
and the welfare of his people. In 1928, 
he bought Il Progresso Italo-Americano 
and made it the most widely circulated 
daily newspaper printed in Italian in the 
United States, and perhaps in the world. 
Eighteen years later he bought radio 
station WHOM and gave it the same pre- 
eminence among foreign-language radio 
stations, 

He was a friend of the great, the near- 
great, and of the obscure. In the late 
thirties his relations with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the party 
leadership became strained over the for- 
eign situation, and for a time democratic 
Generoso Pope was seduced by the un- 
democratic Benito Mussolini. 

With the outbreak of war, Gene Pope, 
with an emotional and intellectual gen- 
erosity which lived up to his given name, 
forswore this brief infatuation with to- 
talitarianism and threw his whole furi- 
ous energy into loyal support of the 
United States and its elected leaders. 

The struggle with total government of 
the extreme right having been won safe- 
ly by the forces of democracy, Generoso 
Pope saw with horror the rise of a new 
totalitarianism of the extreme left, and 
threw all his resources into the battle 
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against Communist domination of Italy. 
His vast prestige and his mastery of press 
and radio appeals were counted decisive 
in that victory for the Western World in 
1948. He instigated and made effective 
the famous letter-writing campaign 
from Americans of Italian descent to 
their friends and relatives in Italy, urg- 
ing them to vote for freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

He leaves a widow and three fine sons, 
to whom our sympathies go out. I 
know that they will carry on the father’s 
crusading tradition. 

Mr. Speaker, in paying this tribute to 
the late Generoso Pope, I know I speak 
for the mayor of the city of New York, 
the Honorable William O'Dwyer; for the 
leader of the New York County Demo- 
cratic organization, the Honorable Car- 
mine G. De Sapio; and for those of my 
colleagues not able to be here today in 
person, and for the untold thousands 
whose hearts are torn with sorrow at 
his passing. 

It may be pertinent to mention that 
the funeral was held this morning at 10 
o’clock from St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York; the body lay in state through 
the week end where thousands of his 
friends visited the bier. 

Under leave, I am including at this 
point as a part of my remarks the offi- 
cial obituary prepared by and published 
in Il Progresso Italo-Americano: 


BIOGRAPHY OF GENEROSO POPE 


Generoso Pope came to the United States 
from Arpaise, Province of Benevento, Italy, 
at the age of 10, with no knowledge of Eng- 
lish and no friends. 

His assets consisted of a few dollars. 
Shortly after arriving here he secured a posi- 
tion as a water boy in a piano factory, and 
thereafter a similar one in the Pennsylvania 
tunnel. Then he became a horse and cart 
driver for a sand company, and before long 
he was foreman and superintendent of the 
Manhattan Sand Co. 

In 1914 he secured a job as superintendent 
of the Colonial Sand & Stone Co., Inc. In 
1916 this company went bankrupt and 
Generoso Pope decided to assume the respon- 
sibility and obligation of paying the com- 
pany’s indebtedness. Grit and determina- 
tion enabled Mr. Pope to pay off the debts 
in a short time and thus became the owner 
of Colonial Sand & Stone Co., Inc. 

In 1924 he started buying other companies 
engaged in the sand and gravel business. 

Colonial Sand & Stone Co., Inc., is presently 
located on the forty-ninth floor of Radio 
City. Generoso Pope is the president and 
chief stockholder. 

Th? company is New York's largest sup- 
plier of sand, gravel, concrete, ready-mixed 
cement, stone, and cinders. It operates 
numerous piants in the metropolitan area 
and several hundred big red, white, and 
green trucks which carry the makings of 
Radio City, LaGuardia Airport, Parkchester, 
Idlewild Airport, Floyd Bennett Field, and 
many other important construction works 
in the area. 

In 1928, Generoso Pope purchased the 
Il Progresso Italo-Americano, the oldest and 
largest Italian newspaper in the United 
States. 

Through its pages, Mr. Pope has conducted 
several campaigns to make the readers bet- 
ter acquainted with the history of America, 
with the duties of citizenship and with the 
concepts of our democracy. 

He also started a column giving English 
lessons to the readers of Il Progresso as he 
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felt that knowledge of English was essential 
for good citizenship. He published many 
articles explaining the rights and respon- 
sibilities of American citizens, expounded 
the principles of democracy and also made 
clear the many privileges to which American 
citizens are entitled. Mr. Pope has made 
Il Progresso a true and efféctive voice of the 
people and a servant of their interests. In 
this spirit, II Progresso has constantly and 
vigorously dealt with domestic and foreign 
affairs, making proposals for action by our 
Government, questioning or approving its 
policies. 

He has vigorously supported a campaign 
to combat juvenile delinquency and for years 
has striven to bring into the homes of his 
readers, ways and means to combat the peril 
among the youth of our communities. 

Mr. Pope has also directed several cam- 
paigns for the teaching of the Italian lan- 
guage in high schools and colleges. 

Many young men and women have secured 
degrees in college and universities through 
Mr. Pope's interest in raising funds to fur- 
nish scholarships for them in order that 
they might continue their studies and thus 
realize the ambition of their life. For sev- 
eral years, prior to World War II. Mr. Pope 
donated scholarships to Fordham College and 
Columbia University. 

As president of the Columbus Citizens 
Committee, Mr. Pope is responsible for many 
scholarships being awarded each year to 
young people regardless of race, color, or 
creed. 

Mr. Pope also directed a campaign for 
humanizing immigration and naturalization 
laws so that the sacredness of the home and 
family life may be preserved. 

In 1946 Mr. Pope became the owner of 
radio station WHOM, popularly known as 
the Il Progresso Station. 

Mr. Pope, through Il Progresso, waged a 
vigorous campaign for a just peace for Italy, 
and called on President Truman with a 
memorandum espousing the cause of the res- 
titution of the Italian colonies to Italy. 

Mr. Pope, through the media of Il Progres- 
so and radio station WHOM, effectively urged 
the readers and listeners and their friends 
and relatives to write to their friends and 
relatives in Italy, the truth about America. 
He began the letter-writing campaign on 
January 19, 1948, and as a result, millions 
of letters praising the opportunities and 
freedom of America, poured into Italy, To- 
day, Mr. Pope shares the distinction of hav- 
ing done the most to help defeat the Com- 
munists in the April elections in Italy. 

Mr. Pope organized Il Progresso Campaign 
for Italian Relief, and as president of that 
organization, raised hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to help alleviate the distress among 
the war stricken people of Italy. 

Mr. Pope has successfully concluded a 
vigorous campaign against the use of names 
of foreign-born Americans for gangster roles, 
in the movies and theaters. 

Through II Progresso, Mr. Pope raised 
funds to erect a monument to immortalize 
the memory of the great genius, Guglielmo 
Marconi. Mr. Pope is also responsible for 
the raising of funds to erect a memorial to 
Sgt. John Basilone, an American of Italian 
origin, who was decorated with the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor by the United States 
Government. Sergeant Basilone was the first 
enlisted United States Marine to win the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, 

For his great contribution to the rehabili- 
tation of Italy, Mr. Pope was recently dec- 
orated with the Star of Solidarity by the new 
Republic of Italy. 

Through II Progresso, Mr. Pope has worked 
tirelessly to make democracy a living actu- 
ality. He has consistently pointed out a 
fatal weakness in our national life. In this 
connection, Il Progresso was singled out in 
a Nation-wide editorial contest, sponsored by 
the Community Council for American 
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Unity. More than 1,000 foreign-language 
newspapers competed, and a distinguished 
board of judges awarded Il Progresso's edi- 
torial against racial intolerance and bigotry 
the first prize. 

Always mindful of the other person’s 
plight, Mr. Pope is recognized for his philan- 
thropy. 

He has contributed generously to the so- 
cial service organizations of the Jewish, 
Protestant, and Catholic faiths. He has 
served as chairman of the Committee of 
Americans of Italian Origin for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, for the cancer and infantile 
paralysis funds during several of their cam- 
paigns, and helped raise thousands of dollars 
for them. 

During World War II, Mr. Pope was chair- 
man of the Committee for Americans of 
Italian Origin of the State of New York, 
which raised more than $400,000,000 for the 
war bond drive. 

Some of the awards conferred upon Mr. 
Pope are as follows: 

United States Treasury award, medal for 
exceptional service in sale of United States 
war bonds; the service certificate and medal 
from the United States Government under 
the Selective Service and Training Act, Ap- 
peal Board No. 6; meritorious civilian service 
award from the United States Navy; Du- 
quesne University doctor of letters; Hon- 
orary Deputy Police Commissioner of the 
City of New York; Star of Solidarity from 
the Republic of Italy; Magistral Cross of the 
Military Court of Malta. 

Mr. Pope was also permanent arbitrator 
for the Broadway Master Barbers Associa- 
tion, Inc., and Barber and Beauty Culturists 
of America, Locals 1 and 3; member of the 
Commission of Displaced Persons; member 
of the Board of Directors of American Re- 
lief for Italy, Inc.; member of the Arch- 
bishop’s Committee of the Laity; and many 
other organizations; president of the Co- 
lumbus Citizens Committee, Inc., and one of 
the founders of the J. Edgar Hoover School. 

Mr. Pope was born April 1, 1891, in Ar- 
paise, Province of Benevento, Italy. He 
leaves behind his wife, Catherine Richichi 
Pope, three sons, Fortune, Anthony, and 
Generoso Pope, Jr., and four grandchildren; 
also four sisters, Giovannini, Beatrice, Rose, 
Fortuna, and Maria, and two brothers, Carlos 
and Antonio. 


STATUE OF THE LATE BRIGHAM YOUNG 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 184) authorizing the hold- 
ing of ceremonies in the rotunda in con- 
nection with the presentation of a statue 
of the late Brigham Young, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 7, after “therefor”, insert; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That said statue shall be per- 
manently located in Statuary Hall.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

i The Senate amendment was concurred 
n. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 

the table. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG STATUE 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the concurrent resolution 
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(H. Con. Res. 186) authorizing a statue 
of the Jate Brigham Young, of Utah, to 
be placed in Statuary Hall, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert That the statue of Brigham Young, 
presented by the State of Utah, to be per- 
manently placed in Statuary Hall, is ac- 
cepted in the name of the United States; and 
that the thanks of ihe Congress be tendered 
said State for the contribution of the statue 
of one of its most eminent citizens, illustrious 
for his leadership as a colonizer; and te it 
further 

“Resolvea, That a copy of these resolutions 
suitably engrossed and duly authenticated be 
transmitted to the Governor of the State of 
Utah and to the President of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Concur- 
rent resolution accepting the statue of 
Brigham Young for Statuary Hall in the name 
of the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MICHIGAN NAVY BEANS 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, usually 
when people think of the State of Michi- 
gan they think of the great automobile 
industry that is first in the industries 
of our country. However, Iam in receipt 
of a letter today from the Governor of 
Michigan, G. Mennen Williams, advising 
that the State is setting apart a 2-week 
period from April 27 to May 10 to bring 
to the attention of the Nation the fact 
that our pioneer forefathers relied on 
the navy bean, and that the navy bean 
which is used in the United States is 
produced to the extent of about 92 per- 
cent in the State of Michigan. So, we 
make a lot of noise about things other 
than automobiles in Michigan, and we 
want to talk today about our navy beans, 

The Governor’s letter to which I refer 
is as follows: 

STATE oF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, April 26, 1950. 
The Honorable Louis C. RABAUT, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN RaBAUT: Among the nne 
old traditions of American life is the navy 
bean. Our pioneer forefathers relied on 
them because they packed a lot of nutri- 
tious goodness in a small space; and today it 
makes you hungry just to think about them 
in navy bean soup or delicious baked navy 
beans. 

Michigan is celebrating National Bean 
Weeks from April 27 to May 10. 
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So that you may be sure to again enjoy 
the mouth-watering goodness of navy beans 
on this occasion, I am sending under sepa- 
rate cover a sample from the 92 percent of 
the Nation’s navy-bean crop which Michigan 
regularly produces, as one of our major agri- 
cultural achievements. 

Sincerely, 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor, 
MEXICAN SHRIMP BOAT SEIZURE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objections 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 

join with my two colleagues from Texas 
who were kind enough to bring to our 
attention on Friday last a very unfor- 
tunate occurrence that took place a week 
ago Sunday off the coast of Mexico when 
five of our fishing vessels were seized by 
that Government for the reason that 
they were fishing for shrimp within the 
9-mile limit, a limit laid down by decree 
of the Mexican Government. It has al- 
Ways been a hard and fast rule that the 
fishing industry has the right and the 
privilege of fishing outside of the 3-mile 
limit, under international law. I join 
with others in the fear that this may in- 
terfere with the fishing industry of New 
England and the fishing industry of 
Massachusetts if our resentment is not 
lodged at once with the State Depart- 
ment. I think that all of us should pro- 
test strenuously to the State Department 
the seizure of these five American fish- 
ing vessels by the Republic of Mexico and 
further we should support House Reso- 
lution 558 which has for its purpose an 
immediate investigation by the Secretary 
of State. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. PHILBIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


MEXICAN SHRIMP BOAT SEIZURE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and the gentlemen from 
Texas with regard to the very unfortu- 
nate incident of the seizure by the Mexi- 
can authorities of our fishing vessels off 

the coast of Mexico. I am taking it up 
with the State Department. Such inci- 
dent with the resulting loss to our fish- 
ing industry and injustice to the United 
States cannot be tolerated. We have the 
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friendliest relations with Mexico and I 
am confident Mexico will right the 
wrong, f 

BOSTON’S FIFTIETH JUBILEE 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Michigan has spoken of the fine Michi- 
gan beans. 

Mr. Speaker, at Boston, Mass., on the 
20th of May we are celebrating a fiftieth 
jubilee. We shall have a mammoth 
baked-bean supper and I hope all the 
Members will come to sample the real 
Boston baked beans, and I am suggest- 
ing that they have also Massachusetts 
codfish cakes served with the beans. 


MEXICAN SHRIMP BOAT SEIZURE 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree wholeheartedly with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lane]. I think the State Depart- 
ment should look out for these men who 
risk their lives every day to provide food 
for the people of the United States. I 
think it is up to the State Department 
to protect them as well as the rest of the 
citizens of this country. 


CHINA 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on last Friday several distinguished 
citizens of this country, men who have 
been identified with the State Depart- 
ment, rose in unison to say to the people 
of this country that so far as the Lat- 
timore doctrine is concerned the State 
Department at no time followed that 
doctrine. 

Mr. Speaker, surely historians will re- 
cord that the debacle in China has been 
our greatest diplomatic defeat. If Lat- 
timore and Service did not write that 
policy, then the people of this country 
are entitled to know who did. The re- 
sults are identical with those advocated 
by Lattimore. The people have lost 
faith in the State Department in view 
of the results in China. All the facts 
should be exposed by the Department, 
that is the only way public confidence 
will be restored. 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am always 
interested in thrifty people and econ- 
omy in Government. In talking to some 
of the lady Members of Congress I found 
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that the women who belong to the Wom- 
en’s Congressional Club tell me that sev- 
eral years ago the club had quite a debt 
on their building, but they kept pound- 
ing and pounding on that debt until they 
wiped it out. They want to be thrifty 
and sound. It was the right thing to do. 

I do not know why the lady Members 
of Congress do not get after everybody 
that belongs to this Congress and say, 
“Now, Members, now husbands, you have 
to cut down on the spending of Govern- 
ment. If you don’t, you are going to 
wreck this country. We have a $256,- 
000,000,000 debt and going in deeper 
each day. You are leaving to our chil- 
dren and our children's children the 
burden of paying the debt you are not 
big enough to assume.” A debt you are 
not wise enough to handle, an unneces- 
sary squandering of your children’s 
heritage. 

Why do not we as Members of Con- 
gress realize that we have to balance this 
budget, and that we have to pay our 
way? I hope the wife of every Member 
of Congress gets after him and tells him 
that we have the appropriation bill com- 
ing up now and we have to vote for 
economy. If we do not, this country is 
going to ruin. This administration is 
running rampant into debt more and 
more each day as the days go by at the 
rate of $20,000,000 a day, or $900,000 an 
hour. It is terrible, it is wrong, it is un- 
just. Let us correct it at once. Stop 
spending. 

Be wise and economize. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes tomorrow on the subject of Ameri- 
canism versus Communism, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


MEXICO SEIZES AMERICAN VESSELS ON 
THE HIGH SEAS 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is seldom that the House is called 
upon to give its attention to the prob- 
lems of the fisheries of the Nation. The 
seizure by Mexico of five American-flag 
fishing vessels and their American crews 
calls attention to the denial of rights 
which we claim for our citizens and to 
the similar problem which involves sev- 
eral other nations. 

Waters within the 3-mile limit are rec- 
ognized to be territorial waters of the 
nation which they border. The waters 
beyond are customarily considered to be 
international waters open to the vessels 
of all nations. Mexico has recently as- 
serted a claim to jurisdiction over fishing 
in all waters within a 9-mile limit and 
has seized our vessels and men fishing 
9 miles from the Mexican shore. Should 
the action go unprotested, our rights will 
be prejudiced. Other nations which 
have evidenced similar intentions to ex- 
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clude our fishing vessels from waters dis- 
tant from their shores are observing our 
actions. We should not encourage them 
to attempt to carry out any such inten- 
tions. 

Our industry is an important one to us. 
In a typical prewar year, 124,800 fisher- 
men caught 4,400,000,000 pounds of fish. 
In 1943, the value of the product was 
about $600,000,000. The capitalized 
value of our fishery resources is about 
$5,800,000,000. We cannot stand idly by 
while other nations attempt to appro- 
priate to themselves the raw material 
upon which our industry has every right 
to depend. 

California is especially concerned. It 
produces about one-fourth of the fish of 
the Nation. Management and men alike 
request action. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that our State De- 
partment will take prompt and effective 
action to protect American rights and 
interests against the announced claims 
of Mexico and will set precedents which 
will deter other nations from violation 
of our rights in the fisheries in interna- 
tional waters, and that the House will 
adopt House Resolution 558 calling upon 
the Secretary of State to investigate im- 
mediately the seizures which have been 
involved. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes today, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


REORGANIZATION OF UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate, with approval of 
each body, to appoint a joint committee 
to study the United Nations organization 
for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions to each member nation to imple- 
ment or reorganize that body to assist in 
the achievement of world peace and to 
prevent aggression against any nation by 
any member of the United Nations; and 
further to revise the existing Charter to 
permit other nations, presently excluded, 
membership in the organization. 

Three years ago this July, in an ad- 
dress, I made almost the identical sug- 
gestion and recommendation. It fell on 
deaf ears, and as a result we now face a 
condition in the world that threatens our 
very existence. I believe that if such a 
suggestion had been adopted in 1947 
much of the aggression of the Soviet 
Union could have been stopped and a 
strong unit of nations could have been 
formed to help in the achievement of 
world peace. It appeared clear to me 
then that Russia had no intention of co- 
operating through the United Nations 
to settle our differences, but rather in- 
tended to use it as a propaganda forum 
to disrupt our efforts to settle the differ- 
ences of the world. 
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I compliment former President Her- 
bert Hoover on his outstanding address 
last Thursday night. I agree with Mr. 
Hoover that if Russia will not agree to 
changes in the United Nations which will 
make it an effective organization for 
world peace that we must insist on reor- 
ganization without Russia. We must 
recognize that we cannot adopt their 
atheistic philosophy, and we must organ- 
ize Christian nations to save the world. 
I do not believe there is any other way. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes on Wednesday 
next, following the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 

BEANS 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] should not think 
she has a monopoly on this bean busi- 
ness. It is my purpose now to announce 
my deep appreciation, and I assume the 
Michigan Members will all join with me, 
of the receipt this morning of 2 pounds 
of beans. And from whom do you sup-_ 
pose I got them? From Soapy Williams, 
our Democratic, share-the-wealth New 
Dealer Governor who is campaigning for 
reelection. It cost the State 23 cents to 
get those beans down to me. I hope they 
are good beans. 

VERMEJO RECLAMATION PROJECT, NEW 
MEXICO 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. MES] and I have today rein- 
troduced a bill authorizing construction 
of the Vermejo reclamation project in 
New Mexico. This project was approved 
by both the House and Senate at the 
last session, but disapproved by the Pres- 
ident because at that time there were 
some items in the bill which did not have 
the full approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The bill as rewritten has met the re- 
quirements of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and now has the full approval of the 
Bureau. 

We sincerely hope that the repassage 
of this bill may be expedited not only for 
the reasons advanced at the last session 
of Congress but for the additional rea- 
son that this construction and develop- 
ment will provide work and water for a 
large number of families in that area 
who will be without home and without 
work by this summer. Because of con- 
version from coal to fuel oil by the rail- 
roads, the Dawson coal mines in Colfax 
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County have been forced to permanently 
suspend work on the 28th of April this 
year. Families comprising 2,100 people 
have been given notice to vacate their 
homes, which are owned by the coal com- 
pany, by this coming June. These min- 
ers and their families who have depended 
on coal production at this mine for half 
a century wil. find themselves in a seri- 
ous predicament. This project will have 
to be reconstructed sooner or later, and 
prompt action on the part of the Con- 
gress at this time will relieve the hard- 
ships attendant upon the losing of their 
jobs by these miners. I hope that the 
Public Lands Committee will take action 
immediately, and that the Congress will 
reenact this bill, which has already had 
the approval of both the House and the 
Senate. 

AMENDING THE ARMED FORCES LEAVE 

ACT 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
after consultation with the majority and 
minority leaders, and the approval of 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Forces, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7635) to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended, 
to provide graduation leave upon ap- 
pointment as commissioned officers in 
the regular components of the armed 
forces of graduates of the United States 
Military, Naval, or Coast Guard Acad- 
emies. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. ARENDS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I wish the gentleman would kindly 
explain what the bill provides, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under the present law, and for a great 
many years, there has been a striking 
disparity between the graduation leave 
given to graduates of West Point and 
the graduates of Annapolis. The pres- 
ent practice is that West Pointers re- 
ceive 60 days’ graduation leave. The 
graduates of Annapolis are given 30 days’ 
leave, which they must later earn. So 
that the net difference between the two 
is that the Annapolis graduates are given 
no graduation leave and the West Point 
graduates are given 60 days’ leave. This 
bill is to put the graduates of the two 
institutions on the same basis with re- 
spect to graduation leave. 

The reason for the urgency is so that 
it may be applied to the graduating 
classes this year. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Would it be the wise 
thing to extend the time to 60 days, or 
to cut the time down to 30 days? In 
reference to sick leave in Government 
the various departments have a dis- 
crepancy in time. We in Government 
certainly give greater leave than we do 
in business all over the country, at great 
cost to taxpayers. I just ask that ques- 
tion not so much to bring attention to 
the West Point and Annapolis discrep- 
ancy, but to bring to the attention of 
the Congress the discrepancy in the time 
that we give to Government employees. 
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I think we give them too much time, 
or at least to some of them. We should 
adjust it and do it now. I hope this 
bill will give 45 days’ leave to both 
Academies. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s position that every 
time we undertake to remove any dis- 
crimination between services or agencies 
of Government, the standard is always 
fixed at the maximum or most favorable 
or generous terms. However, when this 
matter was brought to my attention, I 
passed it along to the Department of 
Defense for their recommendation, and 
it was recommended by them that rather 
than equalize it by giving 30 days each 
to the two Academies, because of mili- 
tary consideration with respect to the 
graduates of West Point which requires 
the 60 days, the Department of Defense 
recommended that the two institutions 
be placed on a 60-day basis. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. As a matter of fact, the 
students at the Academy lead á very se- 
cluded life during the 4 years they are 
in school. I do not think it is asking 
too much to give them 60 days in which 
to visit with their folks back home be- 
fore they start on a life career in the 
service. x 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, ‘will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. I wonder if the commit- 
tee gave any consideration to the possi- 
bility of making it a 30-day-leave prop- 
osition and giving them the other 30 as 
á reasonable compromise. ; 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is one 
possible compromise that might have 
been made to establish a common prac- 
tice for the two institutions; but, as I 
have indicated before, the Department 
of Defense considered these various pro- 
posals and recommended this one as 
being the fairest to the two institutions, 
having in mind the military responsi- 
bilities of the two institutions. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is it not a fact 
that these men would be on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll in either event? So 
the passage of this proposal would not 
entail any additional cost. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not intend 
to, but in answer to the gentleman from 
Iowa, it seems to me that although we 
may spend no more money the Military 
Establishment will not be getting any 
service or work out of these people who 
are on the 60-day leave, and as a result 
there will be a material loss to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is really on the 
same basis as the Foreign Service; they 
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have 60 days leave. I think there 
should be equalization between the two 
Academies. 

Mr. FORD. I think there is a mate- 
rial difference between the Foreign 
Service situation and that of young men 
who have just graduated from either of 
the service academies. The people in 
the Foreign Service have been overseas 
for at least a year and possibly longer, 
while the men in the Academies have 
simply been going to service schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946, as amended, is hereby 
further amended by adding the following 
new subsection to section 3: 

“(c) Graduates of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, or the United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy who, upon graduation therefrom, are 
commissioned in a regular component of the 
armed forces may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary concerned, be granted graduation 
leave not in excess of 60 days, which leave 
shall not be deducted from nor charged 
against other leave authorized by the pro- 
visions of this act but shall be in addition 
thereto. Graduation leave granted pursuant 
to this subsection must be completed within 
8 months of the date of graduation and no 
such leave shall be carried forward as credit 
beyond the date of reporting to the first 
permanent duty station or to a port of em- 
barkation for permanent duty outside the 
continental limits of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. The act of December 20, 1886 (24 
Stat. 351; 10 U. S. C. 1150), is hereby amended 
by deleting therefrom the phrase “and dur- 
ing his graduation leave,”. 

Sec. 3. The paragraph entitled “Graduates 
of the Military Academy may serve as in- 
structors,” of chapter XVIII of the act of 
July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 892; 10 U. S. C. 445), 
is hereby amended by substituting a period 
for the comma appearing after the words 
“training camps” and deleting the words 
“and their graduation leave may be taken at 
the termination of their services as instruc- 
tors at these camps.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Immediately following section 3 add a new 
section as follows: 


“Src. 4. This act shall take effect as of 
June 1, 1950.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


POINT OF NO QUORUM 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count, 
but the Chair must state that we rear- 
ranged the program for Monday and 
Tuesday of this week so that Members 
could go away to attend their primaries, 
both Democrats and Republicans. The 
Chair has no control over the gentleman 
from Minnesota, however. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw the point of order. 


amendment was 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, CLEMENTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. KILDAY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an oration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include two addresses. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include newspaper editor- 
ials. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address by Herbert 
Hoover. 

Mr. WOODRUFF (at the request of Mr. 
ReeEp of New York) was given permission 
to extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in 
three instances and to include the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh articles by Mr. Frank 
C. Waldrop on communism in this 
country. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. JENISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an essay. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks, | 

Mr. KENNEDY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude two articles. 

Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address. 

Mr. STIGLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a poem by Hon. Jed Johnson, 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude the program of the Army Chemical 
Corps, which is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $218.68. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4295) 


to proyide certain benefits for annuitants 
who retired under the Civil Service Re- 
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tirement Act of May 29, 1930, prior to 
April 1, 1948. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not, I take this time for the purpose of 
making this statement: If it were in- 
tended that there be no quorum calls 
O roll calls today, then important legis- 
lation should not be listed for considera- 
tion today. 

The SPEAKER. It is the gentleman’s 
privilege to ask for a quorum any time 
he pleases, 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
same reasons as stated at the time this 
calendar was called previously, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN PARTS OF 
ALASKA BY WAR VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4424) 
to provide for the settlement of certain 
parts of Alaska by war veterans. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EDUCATION OR TRAINING OF VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2596) re- 
lating to education or training of vet- 
erans under title II of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act (Public Law 546, 78th 
Cong., June 22, 1944), 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand a rule has been granted on this 
bill; therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR GUAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4499) 
to provide a civil government for Guam, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is entirely too controversial and 
too important to be on the Consent Cal- 
endar at all; therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO HAWAIIAN ORGANIC ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 175) to 
amend the Hawaiian Organic Act so as 
to reduce the residence qualification in 
divorce proceedings from 2 years to 1 
year, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, when this bill 
was called up before I objected because it 
reduces the residence requirement in 
Hawaii from the present 2 years to 1 year 
in divorce proceedings, It seems to me 
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that is a step in the wrong direction. 
For that reason, I object. 

Messrs. KARSTEN, COX, and LANE 
also objected. 


PAYMENT OF AMOUNTS DUE MENTALLY 
INCOMPETENT PERSONNEL OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5920) 
to provide for payment of amounts due 
mentally incompetent personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I recognize 
the desirable objectives of this bill, but 
when we permit a department to desig- 
nate a person who will occupy the posi- 
tion of conservator or guardian of a per- 
son incapable of handling his or her 
funds, in this case money received from 
the Federal Government, and it is with- 
out limitation, it seems to me there 
should be very careful safeguards be- 
cause assuming the person appointed vio- 
lates the law there appears to be noth- 
ing in the bill making it a crime; there 
is nothing in here compelling account- 
ability. When a person is appointed 
guardian by a probate court or any court 
having jurisdiction, of course they are 
an officer of the court, they are acting for 
the court and there are local laws which 
govern their responsibility. They have 
to make an accounting once a year in 
most States and there is opportunity for 
anyone who feels that the guardian or 
conservator is not performing his trust 
properly to bring a petition in court for 
their removal, or if they delay making 
an accounting as required by law to call 
upon them to make an accounting, 
There is plenty of legal machinery. 

I recognize the objectives of the bill 
are what the committee may consider 
desirable, but there are many other fac- 
tors involved in guardianships than this 
bill seems to contemplate. While it came 
out of the Committee on Armed Services, 
and properly so, there are many legal 
questions involved in guardianships 
where one is appointed a conservator 
over an individual. If the amount were 
limited to a certain small sum, I can see 
where from the practical angle it might 
not require a person to go into a local 
court or go to the expense of having a 
guardian appointed. 

But, as I read this bill, it is without 
limitation, and I am fearful about the 
right of the agency to get reports of any 
person designated, or to proceed against 
him in case he violates his trust. I was 
anxious to find out what assurance there 
is in this bill, to protect the beneficiary. 
If anyone can explain these matters to 
my satisfaction, I would be glad to with- 
draw my reservation of objection. But, 
I am disturbed, recognizing the objective 
sought, with the fact that unless there 
are more provisions inserted in this bill 
to protect the beneficiary that, as the 
result of a bill that is intended for a good 
objective, out of it might grow many 
abuses and many evils. 

In the light of the statement that I 
have made, and desirous of additional 
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information, unless there is some one 
who can satisfy me, I shall have to ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice, so that 
2 weeks hence, having the observations 
that I have made, and knowing that it 
comes from one who is friendly to the 
objective but skeptical about the results 
that might flow therefrom, some mem- 
ber of the committee may be in a posi- 
tion then to make a satisfactory expla- 
nation in relation thereto. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I appreciate 
what the gentleman has said. As I in- 
terpret this measure, it would be pos- 
sible, if this bill became law, for a rep- 
resentative or member of the incompe- 
tent family to, over a period of years, 
receive a very large amount of money 
and not have to put up any bond or in- 
demnity to guarantee supervision over 
the mentally incompetent at a later date. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The bill would 
permit that, exactly, and if it was limited 
to a certain amount, I could understand 
that. It is true that they might call for 
a bond, but there is something about a 
bond in the case of a guardian appointed 
by the court, that the court has power 
then, and there could be contempt pro- 
ceedings if they do not obey the order of 
the court. And, our probate courts in all 
the States, throughout decades of ex- 
perience and development of local laws, 
are all for the protection of the benefi- 
ciaries of an estate or where a guardian 
is appointed. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. As I read the 
bill, a man could also be declared in- 
competent by a medical officer of the 
armed services or any branch of the 
Government without his having been de- 
clared mentally incompetent by a court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true; the 
bill would permit that to be done. I 
recognize the desirable objective, but 
those of us who have had experience in 
the field of law recognize that guardian- 
ships are not a development over night; 
it is the result of decades of experience, 
and that there is plenty of opportunity 
for a court, where a guardian is ap- 
pointed, to protect the interest of the 
beneficiary or, in the case of an estate, 
to protect the estate. 

I am not opposing this bill, but I want 
to get information and I want to be cau- 
tious about it, and for that reason I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMITTING ACCEPTANCE OF FOREIGN 
DECORATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6820) 
to authorize the acceptance of foreign 
decorations for participation in the Ber- 
lin airlift. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 2853, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any member of 
the armed forces of the United States par- 
ticipating in the Berlin airlift, for the pe- 
riod during which a medal for participation 
therein is authorized to be awarded to such 
person by this Nation, and for a 2-year pe- 
riod thereafter, may accept and thereafter 
wear, subject to the approval of the head 
of the department of which he was a member 
at the time of his participation in the Berlin 
airlift, any decoration, order, medal, or em- 
blem tendered him in recognition of such 
humane service by any foreign government 
which was a cobelligerent with the United 
States in World War II and was a copartici- 
pant in such airlift. 

Src. 2. The express consent of the Congress, 
as required by clause 8 of section 9, article I, 
of the Constitution, is hereby granted to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 6820) was 
laid on the table. 


PROCEDURE FOR CRIMINAL, CIVIL, AND 
ADMIRALTY CASES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6390) 
to amend titles 18 and 28, United States 
Code, with respect to the time of report- 
ing to Congress rules of procedure adopt- 
ed by the Supreme Court for criminal, 
civil, and admiralty cases and the time 
of their taking effect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 2874, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of section 3771 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: “Such 
rules shall not take effect urtil they have 
been reported to Congress by the Chief Jus- 
tice at or after the beginning of a regular 
session thereof but not later than the first 
day of May, and until the expiration of 90 
days after they have been thus reported. 
All laws in conflict with such rules shall be 
of no further force or effect after such rules 
have taken effect.” 

Sec. 2. The third paragraph of section 2072 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Such rules shall not take effect until they 
have been reported to Congress by the Chief 
Justice at or after the beginning of a regular 
session thereof but not later than the first 
day of May, and until the expiration of 90 
days after they have been thus reported.” 

Src. 3. The third paragraph of section 2073 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Such rules shall not take effect until they 
have been reported to Congress by the Chief 
Justice e 
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sesslon thereof but not later than the first 
day of May, and until the expiration of 90 
days after they have been thus reported.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


A similar House bill (H. R. 6390) was 
laid on the table. 


SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 277) to 
enhance further the security of the 
United States by preventing disclosures 
of information concerning the crypto- 
graphic systems and the communication 
3 activities of the United 

tates. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whoever shall 
knowingly and willfully communicate, fur- 
nish, transmit, or otherwise make available 
to an unauthorized person, or publish, or use 
in any manner prejudicial to the safety or 
interest of the United States or for the ben- 
efit of any foreign government to the detri- 
ment of the United States any classified in- 
formation (1) concerning the nature, prepa- 
ration, or use of any code, cipher, or crypto- 
graphic system of the United States or any 
foreign government; or (2) concerning the 
design, construction, use, maintenance, or 
repair of any device, apparatus, or appliance 
used or prepared or planned for use by the 
United States or any foreign government for 
cryptographic or communication intelligence 
purposes; or (3) concerning the communica- 
tion intelligence activities of the United 
States or any foreign government; or (4) ob- 
tained by the processes of communication 
intelligence from the communications of any 
foreign government knowing the same to 
have been obtained by such processes, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both. 

Sec. 2. (a) The term “classified informa- 
tion” as used herein shall be construed to 
mean information which, at the time of a 
violation under this act, is, for reasons of na- 
tional security, specifically designated by a 
United States Government agency for limited 
or restricted dissemination or distribution. 

(b) The terms “code,” “cipher,” and 

‘cryptographic system” as used herein shall 
be construed to include in their meanings, in 
addition to their usual meanings, any method 
of secret writing and any mechanical or elec- 
trical device or method used for the purpose 
of disguising or concealing the contents, sig- 
nificance, or meanings of communications. 

(e) The term “foreign government” as 
used herein shall be construed to include in 
its meaning any person or persons acting or 
purporting to act for or on behalf of any fac- 
tion, party, department, agency, bureau, or 
military force of or within a foreign country, 
or for or on behalf of any government or any 
person or persons purporting to act as a gov- 
ernment within a foreign country, whether 
or not such government is recognized by the 
United States. 

(d) The term “communication intelli- 
gence” as used herein shall be construed to 
mean all procedures and methods used in the 
interception of communications and the ob- 
taining of information from such communi- 
cations by other than the intended recipients. 

(e) The term “unauthorized person” as 
used herein shall be construed to mean any 
person who, or agency which, is not author- 
ized to receive information of the categories 
set forth in section 1 of this act, by the Pres- 
ident, or by the head of a department or 
agency of the United States Government 
which is expressly designated by the Presi- 
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dent to engage in communication intelli- 
gence activities for the United States. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall prohibit 
the furnishing upon lawful demand of infor- 
mation to any regularly constituted commit- 
tee of the Senate or House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, or joint 
committee thereof. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MILES CITY, MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7984) 
to authorize the conveyance to the city 
of Miles City, State of Montana, certain 
lands in Custer County, Mont., and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to convey by patent to the city of Miles 
City, a municipal corporation, organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Mon- 
tana, upon payment of a just and reason- 

able consideration to be determined by the 
Secretary, and subject to existing permits, 
rights-of-way for gas, telephone, electric, 
and other utility lines, the following tracts 
of public land in Custer County, Mont., for- 
merly a part of the Fort Keogh Military Res- 
ervation and now a part of the United States 
range livestock experiment station, to wit: 

Tract numbered 1. Beginning at a point 
on the north right-of-way line of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul and Pacific 
Railroad opposite Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint 
Paul and Pacific Railroad station 3243 plus 
46.07, said point being south forty-five de- 
grees fourteen minutes east a distance of 
seven hundred eighty-six and five one-hun- 
dredths feet from the rock marking the cor- 
ner sections 31 and 32, township 8 north, 
range 47 east, Montana principal meridian, 
and sections 5 and 6, township 7 north, range 
47 east, Montana principal meridian; thence 
north forty-five degrees fourteen minutes 
west a distance of fifty feet; thence north 
forty degrees east a distance of six hundred 
feet; thence north twenty-one degrees four- 
teen minutes east a distance of seven hun- 
dred thirty-eight and seven-tenths feet; 
thence north forty-seven degrees sixteen 
minutes east a distance of two thousand 
seven hundred and eighty feet, more or less, 
to the west line of the Miles City water 
plant tract; thence south fifty-two degrees 
thirty-one minutes east a distance of four 
hundred fifty-six and sixty-four one-hun- 
dredths feet, more or less, to the north right- 
of-way line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint 
Paul and Pacific Railroad right-of-way; 
thence south forty-seven degrees sixteen 
minutes west along said right-of-way a dis- 
tance of one hundred sixty-eight and three- 
tenths feet, more or less to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Saint Paul and Pacific Railroad 
station 3204 plus 00; thence south forty- 
two degrees forty-four minutes east a dis- 
tance of fifty feet; thence south forty-seven 
degrees sixteen minutes west along the 
north right-of-way line a distance of three 
thousand eight hundred feet, more or less 
to the Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul and 
Pacific Railroad station 3242 plus 00; thence 
north forty-two degrees forty-four minutes 
west a distance of fifty feet; thence south 
forty-seven degrees sixteen minutes west a 
distance of one hundred forty-six and seven 
one-hundredths feet, more or less, to the 
point of and containing thirty- 
nine and seven one-hundredths acres, more 
or less. 

Tract numbered 2. Beginning at a point 
on the south right-of-way line of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, said point being south 
forty-five degrees six minutes thirty-eight 
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seconds east a distance of twelve and eighty- 
one one-hundredths feet from the quarter 
corner of section 5 and section 8, township 
7 north, range 47 east Montana principal 
meridian; thence north forty-one degrees 
thirty minutes east along the south right- 
of-way line of the Northern Pacific, a dis- 
tance of five thousand one hundred eighteen 
and sixty-seven one-hundredths feet: 
thence south forty-eight degrees thirty min- 
utes east a distance of six hundred feet; 
thence south forty-one degrees thirty min- 
utes west a distance of five thousand one 
hundred fifty-four and two-tenths feet; 
thence north forty-five degrees six minutes 
thirty-eight seconds west a distance of six 
hundred one and four one-hundredths feet 
to the point of beginning and containing 
seventy and seventy-five one-hundredths 
acres more or less. 

Tract numbered 3. Lot 15 (seven and 
sixty-seven one-hundredths acres) in sec- 
tion 33, lot 4 (five and sixty-eight one hun- 
dredths acres) in section 34, township 8 
north, range 47 east and lot 10 (thirty-eight 
and thirty-one one-hundredths acres) in 
section 3, lot 9 (seventy-one and thirty-two 
one-hundredths acres) in section 4 in town- 
ship 7 north, range 47 east, of the Montana 
principal meridian in Custer County, Mont., 
containing one hundred twenty-two and 
ninety-eight one-hundredths acres more or 
less. 
Tract numbered 4. Lot 16 (two and one 
one-hundredth acres) in section 28; lot 
14 (seven and six-tenths acres) and lot 15 
(seven one-hundredths acre) in section 32; 
lot 12 (twenty-two and sixty-three one- 
hundredths acres) and lot 13 (six and thir- 
teen one-hundredths acres) in section 33, 
all in township 8 north, range 47 east, of 
the Montana principal meridian in Custer 
County, Mont., containing thirty-eight and 
forty-four one-hundredths acres more or 
less. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
further authorized to convey by patent or 
patents to the city of Miles City, upon the 
payment of a just and reasonable considera- 
tion determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the basis of use for industrial pur- 
poses, such of the following tract or tracts 
or parts thereof within the said experiment 
station as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to be more suitable for 
the use of the city: 

Tract numbered 5. Beginning at a point 
on south boundary of tract C and the north 
right-of-way line of the Northern Pacific 
Railway said point being south sixty-six de- 
grees twenty-one and one-half minutes east 
a distance of one thousand one hundred 
seventy and forty-eight one-hundredths feet 
from the monument marking the corner of 
sections 32 and 33, township 8 north, range 
47 east, Montana principal meridian, and 
sections 4 and 5, township 7 north, range 47 
east, Montana principal meridian, thence 
south forty-one degrees thirty minutes west 
along the north right-of-way line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway a distance of six 
thousand two hundred sixty and sixty-five 
one-hundredths feet, more o> less to the 
intersection of the south right-of-way line of 
United States Highways Nos. 10 and 12 with 
the north right-of-way line of the Northern 
Pacific Railway; thence northeasterly along 
the arc of a circular curve radius nine hun- 
dred and five feet through an angle of thirty- 
four degrees forty-two minutes to the end of 
curve highway station 145 plus 43.1; thence 
north twenty-four degrees fifty minutes east 
a distance of six thousand two hundred and 
twenty feet more or less T. P. C. of curve 
highway station 207 plus 73.2; thence along 
the south right-of-way line of United States 
Highways 10 and 12 along the arc of a cir- 
cular curve through an angle of eight de- 
grees twenty minutes and a radius of one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty feet (or 
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chord length two hundred seventy and four- 
tenths feet north twenty-nine degrees east, 
to the intersection of said south highway 
right-of-way line with tract C; thence south 
sixteen degrees fifty minutes west along the 
west boundary of tract C, a distance of one 
thousand two hundred sixty-seven and 
twenty-nine one-hundredths feet, more or 
less, to monument numbered 3 of tract C; 
thence south seventy-three degrees ten min- 
utes east a distance of one thousand seven 
hundred seventy-eight and ninety-seven one- 
hundredths feet, more or less to the north 
right-of-way line of the Northern Pacific 
Railway the point of beginning and con- 
taining one hundred forty-two and fifteen 
one-hundredths acres more or less. 

Tract numbered 6. Beginning at a point 
on the south right-of-way line of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road opposite Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul 
and Pacific Railroad station 3233 plus 49 said 
point being south eighty-four degrees fifty- 
nine minutes east a distance of one thousand 
five hundred thirty-three and seventy-five 
one hundredths feet from the rock marking 
the corner of sections 31 and 32, township 8 
north, range 47 east, Montana principal 
meridian, and sections 5 and 6, township 7 
north, range 47 east, Montana principal 
meridian; thence north forty-seven degrees 
sixteen minutes east along the south right- 
of-way line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint 
Paul and Pacific Railroad a distance of two 
thousand three hundred sixty and five-tenths 
feet more or less, to boundary of tract granted 
to the city of Miles City for recreational and 
industrial purposes; thence south sixty de- 
grees fifteen minutes east along the boundary 
of said tract a distance of one thousand five 
hundred sixty-six and twelve one-hun- 
dredths feet, more or less to the southeast 
boundary of said tract, which point is also 
the north right-of-way line of United States 
Highways Nos. 10 and 12; thence south 
twenty-four degrees fifty minutes west along 
said north right-of-way line a distance of 
three thousand sixty-three and seventy-four 
one-hundredths feet; thence north forty-two 
degrees forty-four minutes west a distance of 
two thousand six hundred sixty-two and 
sixty-four one-hundredths feet more or less 
to the point of beginning and containing 
one hundred twenty-seven and one one-hun- 
dredth acres more or less of which twenty- 
seven and one one-hundredth acres is a 
designated stock trail. 

In the event of conveyance to the city of 
any part of the stock trail described as part 
of tract 6, the city shall not close any part 
of said trail unless another trail is provided 
in lieu thereof over the portion of tract con- 
veyed to the city. Land conveyed pursuant 
to this section shall be conveyed on condition 
that it shall be used exclusively for commer- 
cial and industrial purposes or in furnishing 
essential municipal services. If any tract so 
conveyed shall not be so used or shall be used 
for purposes other than those specified, title 
to such land and all rights of possession or 
enjoyment thereof as is not used as provided 
by this section for a period of 3 years, 
shall revert to the United States without any 
act of reentry. Successors or assignees of 
the city of Miles City shall be bound by the 
provisions of this section. 

Src. 3. Said patents shall contain a reser- 
vation to the United States of all gas, oil, 
coal, and other mineral deposits as may be 
found in such lands and the right to the use 
of the lands for extracting and removing 
same. 

Sec. 4. The city of Miles City shall, within 
a reasonable period after the patenting of all 
or any part of the land hereunder, and in any 
event, prior to actual use thereof, provide 
suitable fences upon the lines thus newly 
established. The cost of such fencing may 
be credited to the consideration determined 
to be paid for the land patented hereunder, 
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Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
further authorized to grant to the city of 
Miles City such easements for rights-of-way 
as may be necessary. 

Sec. 6. The authority herein contained 
shall expire 5 years from the effective date of 
this act unless, prior to such expiration date, 
the city of Miles City shall have made proper 
tender of consideration and other necessary 
arrangements as set forth in this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


NEW MEXICO STATE FAIR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6247) 
authorizing transfer of land and improve- 
ments thereon by the Secretary of the 
Interior to New Mexico State Fair. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
convey, without the payment of any funds, 
to New Mexico State Fair, a body corporate of 
the State of New Mexico, the land with im- 
provements thereon which New Mexico State 
Fair conveyed to United States for use as 
an Indian exhibit building within the New 
Mexico State Fair grounds by deed dated 
July 14, 1938: Provided, however, That in any 
conveyance made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior he may incorporate therein such terms 
and conditions with respect to continued use 
of said premises or any part thereof by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as the Secretary 
of the Interior may deem necessary or desir- 
able. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND WITH ARMY 
ENGINEERS > 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4969) 
to direct the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Army to transfer and 
convey certain lands and thereby facili- 
tate administration and give proper cog- 
nizance to the highest use of United 
States lands. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby directed to convey to 
the Secretary of the Army without considera- 
tion a tract of land situated in the county 
of Perry, State of Arkansas, being parts of 
sections 31 and 32 of township 4 north, range 
20 west, of the fifth principal meridian, 
bounded as follows: Beginning at the south- 
west corner of said section 31; thence with 
the west line thereof north thirteen and 
sixty-five one-hundredths chains to a point; 
thence with a line of tract formerly owned 
by Carson Flewellen, north sixty-eight de- 
grees thirty-nine minutes east approximately 
seventy-five chains to a point on the right 
bank of the Fourche La Fave River, which 
at this point is submerged in the Nimrod 
Reservoir; thence down and with said right 
bank as it meanders, passing through the 
Nimrod Dam structure to a point on the east 
line of the fractional southwest quarter 
southwest quarter of said section 32; thence 
with said line south approximately eighteen 
chains to the south line of township 4 north, 
range 20 west, and with the same, west one 
hundred sixteen and twenty one-hundredths 
chains to the beginning, it being the inten- 
tion to include all of the fractional south- 
west quarter southwest quarter, section 32, 
and all that part of section 31 lying south 
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of Fourche La Fave River, except a tract of 
thirty-seven and ninety-seven one-hun- 
Gredths acres formerly owned by Carson 
Flewellen, containing three hundred twenty 
and forty-nine one-hundredths acres, more 
or less, the same being part of the land con- 
veyed to the United States by deed of the 
Fort Smith Lumber Co., dated November 28, 
1928, and recorded in Perry County, Ark., 
December 12, 1928; and by decree of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas entered October 29, 
1928, covering land in Perry and Yell Coun- 
ties, Ark., Fort Smith Lumber Co., et al., 
for the purpose of facilitating maintenance 
and operation of the dam and preservation 
and control of the reservoir area in the 
vicinity of the dam and to permit develop- 
ment of a portion of the area for its highest 
and best public use consistent with the 
primary purposes of the Nimrod Reservoir 
project, Arkansas, under the administration 
of the Chief, Corps of Engineers. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Army is 
hereby directed to convey to the Secretary 
of Agriculture without consideration all 
those parts of the following-described sub- 
divisions of land situated on the south Side 
of Nimrod Reservoir in Perry and Yell 
Counties, Ark., whose surface is above the 
contour at elevation three hundred and 
forty-eight feet (mean sea level), which is 
the clearing line for the Nimrod Reservoir: 
East half southeast quarter southwest quar- 
ter, north half southwest quarter southeast 
quarter, northwest quarter southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter southeast quarter, and 
east half northeast quarter southwest quar- 
ter of section 36, township 4 north, range 21 
west; northwest quarter northwest quarter, 
north half north half northeast quarter 
northwest quarter, north half northwest 
quarter northwest quarter northeast quarter, 
east half northeast quarter northeast quarter, 
and northeast quarter southeast quarter 
northeast quarter of section 2, township 3 
north, range 21 west, all in Perry County, 
Ark.; northwest quarter southwest quarter 
northwest quarter, west half northeast 
quarter southwest quarter northwest quarter, 
northwest quarter northwest quarter, north- 
east quarter northwest quarter, north- 
west quarter northeast quarter, and north 
half northeast quarter northeast quarter, 
of section 3; southwest quarter northwest 
quarter, north half north half southeast 
quarter northwest quarter, northwest quar- 
ter northeast quarter, northeast quarter 
southeast quarter northeast quarter, north- 
east quarter northeast quarter of section 4; 
north half southwest quarter northeast 
quarter, north half south half southwest 
quarter northeast quarter, and north half 
southeast quarter northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 5; township 3 north, range 21 west, fifth 
principal meridian, all in Yell County, Ark, 

All of the above-described land contains 
in the aggregate three hundred six and 
thirty-five one-hundredths acres, more or 
less, for the purpose of national forest de- 
velopment as part of the Ouachita National 
Forest, Ark., to be administered under the 
terms of the Weeks Law Act of March 1, 1911 
(36 Stat. 961), as amended. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 4, line 16, after “Arkansas” insert 
“subject to the right of the Department of 
the Army to overflow the lands as necessary 
for the operation of the Nimrod Reservoir.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 
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EXCHANGE OF LAND IN ROSS COUNTY, 
OHIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5913) 
to authorize the exchange of certain 
lands of the United States situated in 
Ross County, Ohio, for lands within 
Symmes Creek Purchase Unit in Law- 
rence County, Ohio, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to ap- 
proval by the National Forest Reservation 
Commission as established by section 4 of 
the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to exchange a parcel of land located in parts 
of sections 26 and 31 in township 8 north, 
range 21 west, Ohio River Survey, Ross Coun- 
ty, Ohio, consisting of eighty-four one-hun- 
dredths acre of land, together with improve- 
ments located thereon, for lands of at least 
equal value situated within the exterior 
boundaries of the Symmes Creek Purchase 
Unit, within Lawrence County, State of 
Ohio: Provided, That any lands conveyed to 
the United States under the provisions of 
this act shall be subject to all of the laws 
and rules and regulations applicable to lands 
acquired under the afore-mentioned act of 
March 1, 1911, as amended, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALLOWANCE FOR MILITARY ESTABLISH- 
MENT POSTAL CLERKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5103) 
to provide for clerical assistance at post 
offices, branches, or stations serving mili- 
tary and naval personnel, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever deemed 
necessary in serving military and naval 
camps, posts, or stations, the Postmaster 
General is hereby authorized to detail any 
postal employee from main post offices to 
postal units at such camps, posts, or stations, 
without changing the official station of such 
postal employee, and to authorize allowances, 
not exceeding $4 per day in lieu of actual 
expenses, while so detailed, without regard 
for the Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, such 
allowances to be paid from the appropriation, 
“Miscellaneous items, first- and second-class 
Offices”. 

Ss. 2. The Postmaster General is author- 
ized and directed to make payment for 
actual expenses so incurred, not exceeding 
the allowances herein provided, to employees 
so detailed for the period from January 25, 
1948, to date of approval of this act, or for 
any portion thereof. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral is directed to allow credit for any pay- 
ments so made commencing with January 
25, 1948, 


0 55 the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: That (a) whenever the 
Postmaster General deems it necessary in 
serving the military and naval camps, posts, 
or stations, he is authorized to (1) detail 
postal employees from main post offices to 
postal units at such camps, posts, or sta- 
tions without changing the official station 
of any such postal employee, and (2) with- 
out regard tothe Travel Expense Act of 1949, 
pay each such postal employee an allow- 
ance, in lieu of actual expenses, of not more 
than $4 for each day while so detailed, 
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“(b) The Postmaster General is author- 
ized to pay each postal employee who was so 
detailed after January 24, 1948, and prior to 
the date of enactment of this act an allow- 
ance, in lieu of actual expenses, of not more 
than $4 for each day while so detailed.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CHARGES ON UNDELIV- 
ERED C. O. D. PARCELS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3117) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to im- 
pose demurrage charges on undelivered 
collect-on-delivery parcels,” approved 
May 23, 1930, as amended (39 U. S. C. 
246c). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Postmaster General 
to impose demurrage charges on undelivered 
collect-on-delivery parcels,” approved May 
23, 1930, as amended (39 U. S. C. 246c), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: “Under 
such regulations as the Postmaster General 
may prescribe, any collect-on-delivery parcel 
which the addressee fails to remove from 
the post office within 15 days from the first 
attempt to deliver or the first notice of ar- 
rival at the office of address may be returned 
to the sender charged with the return post- 
age, whether or not such parcel bears any 
specified time limit for delivery; and a de- 
murrage charge of not exceeding 5 cents 
per day may be collected when delivery has 
not been made to either the addressee or 
the sender until after the expiration of the 
prescribed period, No demurrage shall be 
charged on collect-on-delivery parcels ex- 
changed between post offices in the contin- 
ental United States and post offices in the 
Territories and island possessions of the 
United States.” 

SEC, 2. The Postmaster General may direct 
the immediate return to the sender, charged 
with return postage of any collect-on-deliv- 
ery parcel which is found to be undeliverable, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXCLUDING POSTAL EMPLOYEES IN 
CANAL ZONE FROM CLASSIFICATION 
ACT OF 1949 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7888) 
to amend the Classification Act of 1949 
to make it inapplicable to postal em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman explain this bill? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, through an oversight or in- 
advertence when the classification bill 
of 1949 was drawn up, the postal em- 
ployees in the Canal Zone were not ex- 
cluded as they should have been. 

Section 81 of title II of the Canal Zone 
Code provides that the compensation of 
postal employees of the Panama, Canal 
shall be fixed with reference to the com- 
pensation of employees in the field serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department in the 
United States. In view of the fact that 
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the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the United States is excluded 
from the provisions of the Classification 
-Act of 1949 under section 202, the com- 
mittee believes that the additional ex- 
clusion of postal employees of the Canal 
Zone should be provided. The effect of 
this legislation will be to continue the 
pay schedule for postal employees in the 
Canal Zone which has been in operation 
since the completion of the construction 
of the Canal in 1914. 

The postal workers there are paid on 

the same scale as postal employees in 

the United States. Their salaries are 
fixed by the Government of Panama. 
They are appointed by the Department 
of the Army in the Canal Zone. The 
metal trades council of the American 
Federation of Labor, representing the 
postal employees of the Canal Zone, are 
in favor of this legislation. The Civil 
Service Commission is in favor of it. 
This bill was sent to the Speaker by the 
Secretary of the Army and has the en- 
dorsement of the Bureau of the Budget. 
There is no objection whatever to the 
legislation. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have a chance to study this 
situation, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


POSTPONING APPLICATION OF CLASSI- 
FICATION ACT OF 1949 TO SELECTIVE 
SERVICE SYSTEM EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7889) 
to postpone the application of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949 to certain em- 
ployees of the Selective Service System. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of subsection (b) of section 1105 of title XI 
of the Classification Act of 1949, Public Law 
429, Eighty-first Congress, approved October 
28, 1949, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That with respect to employees of 
local boards and appeal boards of the Selec- 
tive Service System this act shall not take 
effect before the first day of the first pay 
period which begins 1 year following the 
date of enactment of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYING CERTAIN LAND TO THE 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5628) 
to direct the Federal Works Administra- 
tor to convey certain land to the State 
of Rhode Island. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Works 
Administrator is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to convey to the State of Rhode Is- 
land, without consideration, all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to two-tenths acres of land, more or 
less, in the town of Narragansett, county of 
Washington, State of Rhode Island, more 
particularly described as follows: 
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Beginning at a point on the easterly 
boundary line of a State highway, said point 
being on the boundary line between land of 
the United States of America and land of 
Amasa and Viola Saint Onge; thence along 
said boundary line between land of the 
United States of America and land of Amasa 
and Viola Saint Onge by the following 
courses and distances: South seventy-four 
degrees thirty-eight minutes thirty seconds 
east fourteen and sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths feet, more or less, southeasterly by 
a curve deflecting to the left, having a ra- 
dius of two hundred and sixty feet a dis- 
tance of three hundred seventy-four and 
ninety-four one-hundredths feet, more or 
less; south sixty-seven degrees sixteen min- 
utes east four hundred fifty-one and four- 
teen one-hundredths feet, more or less; 
southeasterly by a curve deflecting to the 
right, having a radius of four hundred and 
forty feet a distance of one hundred nine 
and five one-hundredths feet, more or less; 
south fifty-three degrees four minutes east 
four hundred twenty-six and seventy one- 
hundredths feet, more or less, southeasterly 
by a curve deflecting to the right, having a 
radius of four hundred and seventy-five feet 
a distance of one hundred forty-seven and 
thirty one-hundredths feet, more or less; 
south thirty-five degrees eighteen minutes 
east one hundred forty-one and eighty-one 
one-hundredths feet, more or less to the 
northerly side line of the said State high- 
way; thence north seventy-nine degrees 
fifty-four minutes forty seconds west along 
said side line eighty-five and forty-four one- 
hundredths feet, more or less, to a point; 
thence through land of the United States of 
America by the following courses and dis- 
tances: North thirty-five degrees eighteen 
minutes west eighty and eighty-nine one- 
hundredths feet, more or less, northwesterly 
by a curve deflecting to the left, having a ra- 
dius of four hundred and fifteen feet a dis- 
tance ‘of one hundred twenty-eight and 
seventy-one one-hundredths feet, more or 
less; north fifty-three degrees four minutes 
west four hundred twenty-six and seventy 
one-hundredths feet, more or less, north- 
westerly by a curve deflecting to the left, 
having a radius of three hundred and eighty 
feet a distance of ninety-four and eighteen 
one-hundredths feet, more or less; north 
sixty-seven degrees sixteen minutes west 
four hundred fifty-one and four-tenths feet, 
more or less, northwesterly by a curve de- 
flecting to the right, having a radius of three 
hundred and twenty feet a distance of two 
hundred eighty-one and seventy-five one- 
hundredths feet, more or less, to said east- 
erly line of the said State highway; thence 
north fifteen degrees twenty-one minutes 
east along said side line one hundred sev- 
enty-three and ninety-five one-hundredths 
feet more or less, to the point or place of 


beginning. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all language after the enacting 
clause and in lieu thereof insert the fol- 
lowing: That the Secretary of the Army is 
authorized and directed to convey by quit- 
claim deed to the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to a replacement road containing ap- 
proximately 2.2 acres of land substantially 
as shown on a map, Headquarters of Nar- 


-ragansett Bay Highway Relocation, Point 


Judith, Narragansett, R. I., United States 
Engineer Office, Providence, R. I., June 1942. 

“The conveyance is to be in full and com- 
plete settlement of all damages to the State 
of Rhode Island for the taking of approxi- 
mately 2 acres of State-owned highway in the 
condemnation proceeding filed in the United 
States District Court in and for the District 
of Rhode Island, entitled ‘United States v. 
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2 Acres of Land in Washington County, 
Rhode Island, the State of Rhode Island 
et al., Civil Action No 232, to be evidenced by 
the filing in said proceeding of an adequate 
stipulation between the parties thereto.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to direct the Secretary of the 

to convey certain land to the 
State of Rhode Island.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 

the table. 


NEW JERSEY STATE HIGHWAY DEPART- 
MENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6971) 
to authorize the transfer of funds allo- 
cated for expenditure in cooperation 
with the New Jersey State Highway 
Department on State Highway Route 
No. 100 to State Parkway Route No. 4. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas the New Jersey State Highway De- 
partment, pursuant to act of the legislature 
of said State approved April 3, 1945 (ch. 83, 
Laws of New Jersey, 1945), which makes pro- 
vision for the establishment, construction, 
and maintenance of freeways and parkways, 
has embarked upon the construction of its 
first freeway project located upon State 
Route No. 100, a new route which is partially 
graded but on which no road now exists; and 

Whereas certain amounts of State and Fed- 
eral-aid road funds have been allocated and 
partially expended for the acquisition of por- 
tions of the right-of-way required for and 
for initial construction on said project; and 

Whereas by act approved October 27, 1948 
(ch. 454, Laws of New Jersey, 1948), the leg- 
islature of said State established the New 
Jersey Turnpike Authority and empowered 
said authority to construct, maintain, repair, 
and operate turnpike projects to facilitate 
vehicular traffic and remove the handicaps 
and hazards due to the congestion of such 
traffic on the highways of the State, such 
projects to be financed by the issue of turn- 
pike revenue bonds payable solely from tolls 
and revenues derived therefrom and to be- 
come free roads on the State highway system 
upon amortization of such bonds; and 

Whereas engineering studies have disclosed 
that from the standpoint of urgent need, 
topography, industrial activity, and economy 
of construction, the most suitable location 
for a turnpike project that reasonably may 
be expected to amortize the cost of its con- 
struction by tolls and revenues derived there- 
from is that selected for State Route No. 100, 
in view of which the New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority has decided to adopt said route for 
such a project and to proceed with the 
construction thereof pursuant to the act 
creating said authority; and 

Whereas the New Jersey State Highway De- 
partment, pursuant to said act of April 3, 
1945, has also begun construction, with the 
aid of Federal funds, of a parkway, designated 
as Route 4 Parkway, which will run prac- 
tically the full length of the State and which 
the State desires to complete as a Federal- 
aid project: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all Federal-aid road 
funds heretofore programed for expenditure 
in cooperation with the New Jersey State 
Highway Department on State Route No. 100 
are hereby authorized to be transferred for 
programing and expenditure in cooperation 
with the New Jersey State Highway Depart- 
ment in expediting the construction of Route 
4 Parkway of said State. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN LAND AND IM- 
PROVEMENTS THEREON IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7219) 
to authorize acquisition by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services of certain land 
and the improvements thereon in the 
District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is hereby authorized to 
acquire by purchase, condemnation, dona- 
tion, or otherwise, for the construction, en- 
largement, remodeling, or extension of public 
buildings in the District of Columbia, at such 
times and upon such terms and conditions as 
he deems to be in the best interest of the 
United States, all privately owned lands or 
interests in lands, together with the improve- 
ments thereon, located within square 167 of 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of section 1 of 
this 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line J, after “buildings”, strike out 
“in the District of Columbia, at such times 
and upon such terms and conditions as he 
‘deems to be in the best interest of the United 
States, all privately owned lands or interests 
in lands,” and insert “, the lands”. 

Page 1, line 10, after “thereon”, strike out 
“located within” and insert “described as lots 
numbered 48, 813, 814, 815, and 819 in”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 415 OF CAREER 
COMPENSATION ACT OF 1949 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3255) to 
amend section 415 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, to extend the ef- 
fective date of that section to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 415 of the 
Career Compensation Act be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 415. Any member who, on October 1, 
1949, was a hospital patient and who, prior 
to January 1, 1951, is retired as a result of a 
physical disability growing out of the injury 
or disease for which he was hospitalized, may 
elect to receive retirement benefits computed 
under the laws in effect on September 30, 
1949.“ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ATTENDANCE OF MARINE BAND AT AN- 
NUAL REUNION OF UNITED CONFED- 
ERATE VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8139) 
to authorize the attendance of the 
United States Marine Band at the an- 
nual reunion of the United Confederate 
Veterans to be held in Biloxi, Miss., 
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September 27 through September 30, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to permit the band of United 
States Marine Corps to attend and give con- 
certs at the annual reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans at Biloxi, Miss., 
September 27 through September 30, 1950. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of defraying ex- 
penses of such band in attending and giving 
concerts at such reunion there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated a sufficient sum 
to cover the cost of transportation and pull- 
man accommodations for the leader and 
members of the Marine Band, and allowance 
not to exceed $8 per day each for additional 
traveling and living expenses while on duty, 
such allowance to be in addition to pay and 
allowance to which they would be entitled 
while serving their permanent station. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RICE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND 
MARKETING QUOTAS -~ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7700) 
to amend the rice marketing quota pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, it seems to me that this 
bill is of sufficient importance that the 
membership should be advised of its con- 
tents and just what it does, before it is 
passed by unanimous. Therefore, I ask 
the chairman of the committe, or some- 
one who has the information, to explain 
the bill. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
7 years since we have had marketing 
quotas on rice. Due to increased pro- 
duction during the war, there was nat- 
urally an increase in acreage, and now 
we are just getting back to normal. In 
such adjustments it is natural that you 
run into many inequities. Many pro- 
ducers have gone to an enormous expen- 
diture in preparing for the production of 
rice. Some of them, under the general 
terms of the Marketing Quota Act for 
rice, were cut in their acreage as much 
as 64 percent. This bill provides that 
for this year one-half of 1 percent of 
the national quota, which would be 7,965 
acres, would be added to the national 
quota; one-half of 1 percent of the na- 
tional allotment. And hereafter, for 
all cases of this kind, to avoid adding on 
acreage, the bill provides that 1 percent 
of the national allotment shall be set 
aside to meet inequities and hardship 
cases, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Would this bill 
in any way establish a precedent for oth- 
er agricultural products than rice? 

Mr. PACE. It does not, except I may 
say the precedent has already been set, 
both in the case of wheat and cotton, 
because the gentleman will recall that 
last year, in order to take care of a simi- 
lar development in the wheat area, par- 
ticularly in Colorado and that section of 
the country, we did add some additional 
acreage, 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Was this a 
unanimous report from the Committee 
on Agriculture? 

Mr. PACE. It is my understanding. 
that there were no dissenting votes 
against it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 353 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended to read - 
as follows: 

“(a) The national acreage allotment of 
rice for each calendar year, less a reserve of 
not to exceed 1 percent thereof for apportion- 
ment by the Secretary as provided in this 
subsection, shall be apportioned by the Sec- 
retary among the several States in which 
rice is produced in proportion to the average 
number of acres of rice in each State during 
the 5-year period immediately preceding the 
calendar year for which such national acre- 
age allotment of rice is determined (plus, 
in applicable years, the acreage diverted un- 
der previous agricultural adjustment and 
conservation programs) with adjustments 
for trends in acreage during the applicable 
period. The Secretary shall provide for the 
apportionment of the reserve acreage set 
aside pursuant tc this subsection to farms 
receiving allotments which are inadequate 
because of an insufficient State or county 
acrage allotment or because rice was not 
planted on the farm during all of the pre- 
ceding 5 years. Notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions of this subsection, the re- 
serve acreage set aside for the 1950 crop pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be in addition 
to the 1950 national acreage allotment as 
heretofore proclaimed by the Secretary and 
apportioned by him among the several rice- 
producing States and shall be available for 
apportionment to new farms without regard 
to the limitation contained in subsection (b) 
of this section.” 

Sec. 2. Section 353 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by adding a new subsection (d) as follows: 

“(d) The provisions of this part shall not 
apply to rice produced on any farm on which 
the acreage planted to nonirrigated rice does 
not exceed 3 acres or to rice produced out- 
side the continental United States.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: ‘ 

On page 2, line 14, after the word “sub- 
section”, insert “shall not exceed one-half 
of 1 percent and.” 

On page 3, line 2, insert the word “non- 
irrigated.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


COVERING INTO THE TREASURY MONEYS 
ARISING FROM CHARGES AND DEDUC- 
TIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1069) to 
amend section 3552 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to the covering into the 
Treasury of all moneys arising from 
charges and deductions. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3552 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 
369) is amended to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 3552. The money arising from all 
charges and deductions on and from gold 
and silver bullion and from all other sources, 
except the money derived from the manu- 
facture and sale of medals and proof coins 
and as otherwise provided by and pursuant 
to this title, shall from time to time be cov- 
ered into the Treasury, and no part of such 
deductions, or profit on silver or minor coin- 
age, shall be expended in salaries and wages. 
The money arising from the manufacture 
and sale of medals and proof coins shall be 
reimbursed to the appropriation then current 
and chargeable for the cost of manufacture 
and sale of medals and proof coins. All ex- 
penditures of the mints and assay Offices, 
not herein otherwise provided for, shall be 
paid from appropriations made by law on 
estimates furnished by the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to correct a clerical error. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: On 
page 2, line 2, strike out the word “and” and 
insert the word “or.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COINAGE OF SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2590) to 
amend section 3526 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to coinage of subsidiary sil- 
ver coins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3526 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
1946 edition, title 31, sec. 335), is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3526. In order to procure bullion for 
the silver coinage authorized by this title, 
other than the silver dollar, the superintend- 
ents, with the approval of the Director of 
the Mint, as to price, terms, and quantity, 
shall purchase such bullion with the bullion 
fund. The gain arising from the coinage of 
such silver bullion into coin of a nominal 
value exceeding the cost thereof shall be 
credited to a special fund denominated the 
silver-profit fund. This fund shall be 
charged with the wastage incurred in such 
coinage, with the recoinage loss on silver 
coins recoined pursuant to section 9 of the 
act approved March 14, 1900, chapter 41 (31 
Stat. 48), as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
title 31, sec. 320), and with the cost of dis- 
tributing silver coins. The balance remain- 
ing to the credit of this fund shall be from 
time to time, and at least twice a year, cov- 
ered into the Treasury of the United States.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes on Thursday next, 
following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER NA- 

TIONAL MONUMENT 
Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7302) to 
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amend the act of July 14, 1943, relating 
to the establishment of the George Wash- 
ington Carver National Monument, and 
for other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendment, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. PETERSON, Mr. MURDOCK, 
and Mr. CRAWFORD, 


PAUL HIGH HORSE AND ANNA HIGH 
HORSE 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2919) au- 
thorizing the issuance of a patent in fee 
to Paul High Horse and Anna High 
Horse, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out all after “acres” 
over to and including “purchase” in line 5 
on page 2. 

Page 2, after line 5, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The lands herein described shall 
not be sold after the date of enactment of 
this act to any purchaser, other than the 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe of Indians of the Rose- 
bud Reservation of South Dakota or a mem- 
ber thereof, unless (1) at least 60 days prior 
to such sale the Superintendent of the Rose- 
bud Agency shall have been served with no- 
tice of the terms thereof and a copy of such 
notice, together with a description of the 
lands, shall have been posted by the super- 
intendent in a conspicuous public place at 
such agency and have remained posted for 
a period of 60 days, and (2) prior to the 
expiration of such 60 days no bona fide offer 
in writing to purchase such land upon the 
terms specified in such notice, or upon terms 
more favorable to the owner, shall have been 
made by the said Rosebud Sioux Tribe or 
any member thereof and a copy thereof served 
upon the Superintendent of the Rosebud 
Agency. 

“(b) A certificate of the Superintendent 
of the Rosebud Agency stating that notice 
of the proposed sale was served upon him 
and was posted by him for a period of 60 
days in accordance with the provisions of 
clause (1) of subsection (a) and that no 
offer was received in accordance with clause 
(2) of such subsection, when filed and re- 
corded in the office of the register of deeds of 
the county in which such lands are situated 
shall be conclusive evidence of compliance 
with this section. The superintendent shall 
furnish the certificate to the purchaser for 
filing and recording.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do so merely for the 
purpose of having the gentleman from 
Oklahoma make an explanation of the 
effect of the amendments. 

Mr. MORRIS. I shall be glad to ex- 
plain the matter. 

This is merely an effort to perfect 
record title where preference to mem- 
bers of an Indian tribe or to the tribe 
itself to purchase land is given where a 
patent in fee is granted and an Indian is 
permitted to sell his land. We have all 
agreed that the tribe involved, or its 
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members, should have first preference 
in buying the land, if they so desire. 

We in the Public Lands Committee of 
the House first put in all these bills a 
somewhat similar provision reading as 
follows, in this particular bill: 

Provided, That when the land herein de- 
scribed is offered for sale the Rosebud Sioux 
Tribe of Indians or Rosebud Reservation of 
South Dakota, or any Indian who is a mem- 
ber of said tribe, shall have 90 days in which 
to execute preferential rights to purchase 
said tract at a price offered the seller by a 
prospective buyer willing and able to pur- 
chase. 


Objection was made when the bill 
went to the other body that there would 
be nothing on the record to show a title 
examiner whether or not that prefer- 
ence had been exercised, and especially 
whether or not some person who was not 
a member of the tribe, or the tribe it- 
self, had exercised the right to pur- 
chase. So this amendment is designed 
to show on the face of the record who 
purchased the land and whether or not 
this preferential right or a legal excep- 
tion to it has been complied with. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr.PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I understand sev- 
eral bills of a similar nature will be called 
up by the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
I may state for the information of the 
membership that the same provision is 
found in all of them and the same situa- 
tion applies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. > 

B. M. (BUD) PHELPS 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5609) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to B. M. (Bud) 
Phelps, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, after “quarter” where it ap- 
pears the second time insert and the.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out all after “acres” 
down to and including “purchase” in line 6. 

Page 2, after line 6, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The lands herein described 
shall not be sold after the date of enact- 
ment of this act to any purchaser, other than 
the Crow Tribe or a member thereof, unless 
(1) at least 60 days prior to such sale the 
Superintendent of the Crow Agency shall 
have been served with notice of the terms 
thereof and a copy of such notice, together 
with a description of the lands, shall have 
been posted by the superintendent in a con- 
spicuous public place at such agency and 
have remained posted for a period of 60 
days, and (2) prior to the expiration of such 
60 days no bona fide offer in writing to pur- 
chase such land upon the terms specified in 
such notice, or upon terms more favorable to 
the owner, shall have been made by the 
Crow Tribe or any member thereof and a 
copy thereof served upon the Superintendent 
of the Crow Agency. 
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“(b) A certificate of the Superintendent of 
the Crow Agency stating that notice of the 
proposed sale was served upon him and was 
posted by him for a period of 60 days in 
accordance with the provisions of clause (1) 
of subsection (a) and that no offer was re- 
ceived in accordance with clause (2) of such 
subsection, when filed and recorded in the 
office of the county clerk and recorder of the 
county in which such lands are situated shall 
be conclusive evidence of compliance with 
this section. The superintendent shall fur- 
nish the certificate to the purchaser for fil- 
ing and recording.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EMMA PHELPS GLENN 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5610) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent in fee to Emma Phelps 
Glenn, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 3, strike out all after less“ 
down to and including “purchase” in line 8. 

Page 2, after line 8, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The lands herein described 
shall not be sold after the date of enactment 
of this act to any purchaser, other than the 
Crow Tribe or a member thereof, unless (1) 
at least 60 days prior to such sale the Super- 
intendent of the Crow Agency shall have 
been served with notice of the terms thereof 
and a copy of such notice, together with a 
description of the lands, shall have been 
posted by the superintendent in a conspicu- 
. Ous public place at such agency and have re- 
mained posted for a period of 60 days, and 
(2) prior to the expiration of such 60 days no 
bona fide offer in writing to purchase such 
land upon the terms specified in such notice, 
or upon terms more favorable to the owner, 
shall have been made by the Crow Tribe or 
any member thereof and a copy thereof 
served upon the Superintendent of the Crow 
Agency. 

“(b) A certificate of the Superintendent of 
the Crow Agency stating that notice of the 
proposed sale was served upon him and was 
posted by him for a period of 60 days in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of clause (1) of 
subsection (a) and that no offer was received 
in accordance with clause (2) of such sub- 
section, when filed and recorded in the office 
of the county clerk and recorder of the county 
in which such lands are situated shall be 
conclusive evidence of compliance with this 
section. The superintendent shall furnish 
the certificate to the purchaser for filing and 
recording.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

CHARLES M. PHELPS 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5611) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issuc a patent in fee to Charles M. 
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Phelps, with Senate amendments there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 8, strike out all after “acres” 
down to and including “purchase” in line 13. 

Page 2, after line 13, insert: 

“Sec, 2. (a) The lands herein described 
shall not be sold after the date of enactment 
of this act to any purchaser, other than the 
Crow Tribe or a member thereof, unless (1) 
at least 60 days prior to such sale the Super- 
intendent of the Crow Agency shall have been 
served with notice of the terms thereof and 
a copy of such notice, together with a de- 
scription of the lands, shall have been posted 
by the superintendent in a conspicuous pub- 
lic place at such agency and have remained 
posted for a period of 60 days, and (2) prior 
to the expiration of such 60 days no bona 
fide offer in writing to purchase such land 
upon the terms specified in such notice, or 
upon terms more favorable to the owner, 
shall have been made by the Crow Tribe or 
any member thereof and a copy thereof 
served upon the Superintendent of the Crow 
Agency. 

“(b) A certificate of the Superintendent of 
the Crow Agency stating that notice of the 
proposed sale was served upon him and was 
posted by him for a period of 60 days in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of clause (1) 
of subsection (a) and that no offer was re- 
ceived in accordance with clause (2) of such 
subsection, when filed and recorded in the 
office of the county clerk and recorder of the 
county in which such lands are situated 
shall be conclusive evidence of compliance 
with this section. The superintendent shall 
furnish the certificate to the purchaser for 
filing and recording.” 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask if this is 
the same situation as in the first bill? 

Mr. MORRIS. Exactly the same; 
these all deal with the same proposition. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

FRANK PHELPS 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 5860) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell the land of Frank Phelps under 
existing regulations, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after “authorized”, insert 
“and directed.” 

Page 1, lines § and 6, strike out “to a 
Crow Indian, or to the Crow Tribe.” 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “, the status 
of such land with respect to taxability to 
remain unchanged.” 

Page 2, after line 2, insert: 

“SEC. 2. (a) The lands herein described 
shall not be sold after the date of enactment 
of this act to any purchaser, other than the 
Crow Tribe or a member thereof, unless 
(1) at least 60 days prior to such sale the 
Superintendent of the Crow Agency shall 
have been served with notice of the terms 
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thereof and a copy of such notice, together 
with a description of the lands, shall have 
been posted by the superintendent in a con- 
spicuous public place at such agency and 
have remained posted for a period of 60 days, 
and (2) prior to the expiration of such 60 
days no bona fide offer in writing to purchase 
such land upon the terms specified in such 
notice, or upon terms more favorable to the 
owner, shall have been made by the Crow 
Tribe or any member thereof and a copy 
thereof served upon the Superintendent of 
the Crow Agency. 

“(b) A certificate of the Superintendent 
of the Crow Agency stating that notice of 
the proposed sale was served upon him and 
was posted by him for a period of 60 days 
in accordance with the provisions of clause 
(1) of subsection (a) and that no offer was 
received in accordance with clause (2) of 
such subsection, when filed and recorded in 
the office of the county clerk and recorder of 
the county in which such lands are situated 
shall be conclusive evidence of compliance 
with this section. The Superintendent shall 
furnish the certificate to the purchaser for 
filing and recording.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was on objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COLLECTION AND DISBURSEMENT OF 
MONEYS OF SENECA INDIANS (NEW 
YORK) 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 4942) to regulate the collection 
and disbursement of moneys realized 
from leases made by the Seneca Nation 
of Indians of New York, and for other 
purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all moneys of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians of New York real- 
ized from existing leases, or leases that may 
hereafter be made, of lands within the Cat- 
taraugus, Allegany, and Oil Springs Reserva- 
tions shall be paid to and recoverable by the 
treasurer of the Seneca Nation of Indians for 
and in the name of the Seneca Nation of 
Indians: Provided, That the city of Sala- 
manca may, if authorized by the laws of the 
State of New York, pay to the treasurer of 
the Seneca Nation all moneys payable on 
leases within the city of Salamanca on be- 
half of the owners of such leases, 

Sec, 2. From the money so received, the 
treasurer of the Seneca Nation shall, annu- 
ally on the first Monday in June, deduct and 
set aside .. sum not to exceed $5,000 for dis- 
posal of the council of the Seneca Nation, 
and distribute the balance among the en- 
rolled members of the Seneca Nation on a 
per capita basis. 

Sec. 3. The treasurer of the Seneca Nation 
shall give bond to the Seneca Nation, condi- 
tioned upon his faithful performance of the 
duties herein imposed, in such sum as may 
be approved by the Comptroller of the State 
of New York, and he shall, annually on the 
first Monday in July, make a report to the 
comptroller showing the receipts and dis- 
bursements of all moneys received by him 
under authority of this act. 

Sec. 4. In addition to the authority now 
conferred by law on the Seneca Nation of 
Indans to lease lands within the Cattaraugus, 
Allegany, and Oil Springs Reservations to 
railroads and to lease lands within the limits 
of the villages established under authority 
of the act of February 19, 1875 (18 Stat. 830), 
the Seneca Nation of Indians, through its 
council, is authorized to lease lands within 
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the Cattaraugus, Allegany, and Oil Springs 
Reservations, outside the limits of such vil- 
lages, for such purposes and such periods as 
may be permitted by the laws of the State of 
New York. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, in his discretion to transfer to 
the State of New York, or any agency thereof, 
or to the proper Officials of the several tribes 
any of the official records affecting the In- 
dians of New York State. 

Sec. 6. E l acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
read a very short excerpt from the report 
of the Committee on Public Lands in re- 
gard to this bill which will probably 
make it clearer than any statement I 
might make at this time. The excerpt 
to which I wish to call attention is as 
follows: 

The over-all purpose of H. R. 4942 is to 
permit the Seneca Nation to take over the 
functions now being carried on by the United 
States and to make it possible for the United 
States to withdraw from certain operations 
which it is now carrying on. The Indian 
Bureau has been maintaining an agency pri- 
marily for the collection and distribution of 
cash funds. This legislation would make 
the closing of the agency possible at an early 
date. The agency cannot be closed until 
these responsibilities can be taken over by 
the Seneca Nation, State of New York, and 
the city of Salamanca. The ground on which 
the city of Salamanca (a town of about 
10,000) is built is on the property belonging 
to the Seneca Nation and leaseholders have 
been paying rent to said nation. 


In other words, this takes the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs out of the picture, and 
the expense entailed by reason of its 
being there, and permits these rental 
payments to be made directly to the 
Indian nation or tribe. I cannot see 
any reason in the world why this bill 
should not pass because it is an economy 
move and in addition to being for econ- 
omy it is a move in the general direc- 
tion in which we all want to move, and 
that is in the direction of eventually 
assimilating all of the good Indian people 
in our country into our society so that 
they will no longer be wards of the 
Government. In other words, it is a 
move in the general direction that I 
think this Congress wants to move. I 
cannot see how the Indians will be in- 
jured in any way. Certainly it gives 
them more autonomy and self-govern- 
ment and it prevents the funds from 
being paid into the United States Treas- 
ury with a lot of red tape ensuing. It 
provides that the funds be paid directly 
to their treasurer, and then of course to 
them on a per capita basis. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. Does this tribe of 
Indians presently have control over its 
tribal funds? 

Mr. MORRIS. No, not entirely; they 
do not. They now, of course, are sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. This money 
is now paid into the United States Treas- 
ury and has to go in a roundabout way 
to get back to them. Under this bill the 
money would go directly to them. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. DEWART. In fact, under this 
legislation, the Indians will have much 
better protection than they have now 
because they are assured of getting all 
their rent, because the city guarantees 


that payment. 
Mr. MORRIS. It seems to me that 
that is true. I might make this final 


statement, that there has been some ob- 
jection raised, but why some object I 
cannot understand, and I certainly be- 
lieve it will be to the best interest of our 
society, to the best interest of the people 
of the city of Salamanca, and I believe it 
certainly will be to the best interest of 
the Indians, and I surely can see no 
reason in the world why this bill should 
not become law. : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of or- 
der. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know that I can find the words to ex- 
press how earnestly I feel about what 
has thus far taken place on the floor of 
this House during the reading of this 
omnibus appropriations bill. 

Maybe I am too much an idealist, and 
maybe I take this job of representing 
the people much too seriously. But I 
confess great disappointment and utter 
discouragement over the apparent un- 
concern for the welfare of the country as 
a whole in the action taken on this very 
important measure, 

For 3 weeks we have been considering 
this bill. In a bill appropriating around 
$29,000,000,000 and embodying hundreds 
of items, surely there are many places 
where reductions can be made without 
impairing a single essential function of 
government. I firmly believe this. But 
instead of effecting any economies the 
proposed expenditures have been in- 
creased by around $70,000,000. 

This is May Day, and we are certainly 
giving the Communists reason to cele- 
brate. They confidently expect to take 
over when our economy collapses from 
the weight of debt and taxes through 
continued reckless spending. They cheer 
as they watch us weaken our first line 
of defense by undermining our financial 
stability. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
deeply distressed. They have reason to 
be. They want to know—and I think 
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the people should know—who is respon- 
sible for this shameful performance we 
have witnessed these past weeks in deal- 
ing with our country’s financial stability. 

I have been constant in attendance 
since this bill has been brought before 
us. As accurately as circumstances 
would permit, I have kept a running rec- 
ord of pencil notes of each and every 
amendment, and each and every vote. 
To say that I am keenly disappointed 
over the lack of assistance we have re- 
ceived from our Democrat friends on 
the other side of the aisle in our efforts 
to effect some economies is to put it 
mildly. I am really amazed and 
astounded. 

Thus far in the reading of the bill not 
a single amendment—no, not one—has 
been offered from the Democrat side to 
reduce any of the hundreds of items em- 
bodied in the bill. 

Not including amendments ruled out 
of points of order or where no dollar 
estimate could be made of the savings, 
the Republican side of the aisle has of- 
fered 18 amendments to reduce the 
spending items. Only three have been 
adopted, but the savings they will ef- 
fectuate amount to little more than 
two and one-half million dollars. Ap- 
proximately $80,000,000 would be saved 
by the 15 other amendments that were 
rejected. 

I have carefully observed the teller 
votes. Some of our friends on the Demo- 
crat side of the aisle will themselves be 
amazed and astounded when I tell you 
there has been an average of only five 
Democrats who voted for these reduction 
amendments we have offered. It is thus 
understandable why after 3 weeks work 
we have increased rather than decreased 
the amount to be appropriated. 

I do not know what I might say to 
prevail upon this House to stop this 
steady march into national bankruptcy. 
I do not know what appeal I might make 
to cause our Democrat friends in the 
majority to join with us in making every 
possible economy. Nonetheless, as futile 
as it may presently seem, I do make this 
appeal, and I make it as earnestly and 
sincerely as I know how. 

Surely the leaders on the other side of 
the aisle recognize the gravity of the 
situation. The existing uncertainties 
internationally make it apparent that 
we may be called upon to make some ex- 
traordinary expenditures not presently 
forseeable. Since this bill has been re- 
ported the Appropriations Committee 
has already voted to add $350,000,000 for 
national defense purposes. 

Our first line of defense is our own eco- 
nomic stability. I ask our friends on 
the other side of the aisle with 90 ma- 
jority to join with us on this side of the 
aisle in making the- necessary sacrifices 
to make that defense impregnable. 

I sincerely hope that as we continue 
with this bill we will have more than an 
average of five Democrat votes on amend- 
ments to reduce items of expenditure 
that are unnecessary or at least can be 
postponed, 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. O'SULLIVAN]. . 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
against the passage of H. R. 4942, because 
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it is a bill to gouge further end not to 
help the Seneca Indians residing on res- 
ervations in New York State. I say this 
in spite of the claims to the contrary of 
any persons great or small. 

I have not taken my past verbal stance 
in this matter or my present position of 
opposition against this bill, because of 
the doings or sayings of any lobbyist, but 
because this legislation is just dead 
wrong as far as the real welfare of the 
Seneca Indians is concerned. 

This is a truly bad bill dressed up for 
Little Red Riding Hood Congressmen in 
supergrandma style, by experienced old 
legislative property-room technicians, in 
all of the alluring and appealing habili- 
ments of economy so as the better to hide 
its true money-grabbing appearance and 
its most unworthy purposes. At the last 
session of Congress, on October 17, 1949, 
H. R. 4942 was stricken from the consent 
calendar by the objection of a number 
of House Members, including myself, 
after it had been placed on the Consent 
Calendar by the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs. 

The impression was current then, as 
it now is, that the bill had unanimous 
approval of the Seneca Indians when 
that was not the fact. 

At that time I pointed out to the 
Members of the House that this bill, 
contrary to having the approval of the 
Seneca Indians, always had their unan- 
imous disapproval. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rreep] knows of the 
disapproval of the Seneca Indians to 
this bill since their reservations lie with- 
in his congressional district. 

Today I received the following tele- 
gram from the people’s committee of 
the Seneca Nation of Indians of New 
York State: 

The people's committee of the Seneca Na- 
tion of Indians of New York wishes to go on 
record as being opposed to the passage of 
H. R. 4942. Documents filed with your. com- 
mittee show that 98 percent of the members 
of the Nation voting to express their opin- 
ion on the bill are opposed to it. The peo- 
ple’s committee voice the expressions of the 
member. of the Nation in opposition to 
H. R. 4942. (Each member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs has been sent a 
similar telegram.) 


I received also today a copy of the 


following letter sent to the Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs by Mrs. Genevieve 
R. Plummer, general chairman of the 
people’s committee, Seneca Nation of 
Indians of New York: 


On many occasions, both directly and 
through counsel, the people of the Seneca 
Nation of Indians of New York, through the 
peoples committee and otherwise, have ex- 
pressed their wholehearted disapproval of 
H. R. 4942. The records of your committee 
will disclose that 98 percent of the members 
voting on a referendum signified disapproval 
specifically of that bill. 

H. R. 4942 comes up for consideration by 
the Members on Monday, May 1. Once again 
the people of the Seneca Nation desire to go 
on record with your committee in opposition 
to this bill which is so inimical to their best 
interests. The record is replete with reasons 
for our objections, not the least of them 
being the further stripping of the Indians of 
their property rights intended to be secured 
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by treaties and supported by judicial deci- 
re and acts of Congress with which you 
are 

To ignore the Indians’ interests by at- 
tempting to force H. R. 4942 upon the Seneca, 
which bill deals solely with their property 
rights, is in direct violation of existing 
treaties and contrary to the spirit of existing 
congressional legislation which was intended 
to secure approbation of and participation in 
legislative acts dealing with property rights 
of Indians. 

The peoples committee of the Seneca Na- 
tion of Indians of New York, speaking for 
98 percent of the Indians on this matter, 
forcibly call to the attention of your com- 
mittee their disavowal of participation in 
H. R. 4942 and signify their repudiation of 
this bill. 

The peoples committee respectfully re- 
quest, in all fairness to the Seneca Indians, 
that when this bill is brought before the 
Members of Congress on May 1, 1950, the 
committee publicly proclaim to the Members 
of Congress the objection of the Seneca 
Indians to this measure. 


The most unfortunate part about the 
whole matter is that these Indians, the 
owners of the lands, cannot vote, and the 
people of Salamanca, N. Y., the tenants 
renting the lands, can and do vote. 

The advantages of this bill accrue 
solely to the city of Salamanca, N. Y., 
and not to the Seneca Indians who own 
the land. 

In the interest of justice I again desire 
to point out to the Members of Congress 
that the Committee on Public Lands and 
the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs have 
in their files the most strenuous objec- 
tions to this legislation by 98 percent of 
the members of the Seneca Nation who 
voted at a referendum to signify their 
approval or disapproval of this legisla- 
tion. Bear in mind, that 98 percent of 
the people whose property rights are 
affected by this bill are opposed to it. 
It has been claimed that the only Indians 


against this bill are a few disturbers, but. 


the contrary is true really, as the only 
Indians for this bill are a few grasping 
disturbers who have been catered to by 
the city of Salamanca, N. Y., and some 
of its scheming citizenry. 

I think we should pause, gentlemen, 
to consider this matter fully before rush- 
ing it through as law under suspension 
of the rules where it will be practically 
unnoticed and unconsidered. 

Consider for the moment, gentlemen, 
that the city of Salamanca, N. Y., is com- 
pletely within the confines of the Seneca 
Reservation. The land is owned by the 
Indians and their complete and absolute 
rights to it have been assured by treaties 
with the United States. 

From a historical standpoint it might 
be well to know that by an act of Con- 
gress passed on September 30, 1890 (26 
Stat. 558) the Congress of the United 
States recognized the validity of the pro- 
vious leases on Seneca lands for terms 
not to exceed 99 years. This was done 
in order to secure the validity of leases 
to white men who had settled previously 
upon the leased lands. Subsequently, 
many of the white settlers refused to pay 
their lease money to the Indians and 
the Congress of the United States then 
recognizing the equities involved, passed 
the Ryan Act in 1901 (31 Stat. 819). 
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This act created an Indian agent whose 
responsibility it was to collect the rental 
moneys on behalf of the Indians, because 
of the inability of the Indians, through 
the courts and otherwise, to collect the 
moneys which were due and owing to 
them, and yet, all of these white settlers 
were in possession of the Indian lands 
under what was purported to be a valid 
lease by virtue of the previous act of 
Congress passed in 1890. 

A few years ago, in 1942, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, in the case of U. S. v. 
Forness (125 Fed. 2d 928) reaffirmed the 
rights of the Seneca Indians to collect 
rentals to and renegotiate leases on 
properties belonging to them solely by 
virtue of the old treaties existing be- 
tween the United States of America and 
themselves. 

This decision is very embarrassing, 
however, to those white settlers and oth- 
ers who desire to strip from the Seneca 
Indians all proper exercise of their prop- 
erty rights, so that they might profit 
from a use of the leased lands without 
payment of rentals or adequate rentals 
to the Indians. That is why we now have 
H. R. 4942, which under the guise of giv- 
ing a benefit to the Indian, in fact com- 
pletely strips the Seneca Indians of all 
real treaty authority over their proper- 
ties which include the city of Salaman- 
ca, N. Y. How does it do this, you might 
ask? It does this by telling the city 
of Salamanca, N. Y., that it shall have 
control of the collection of the lease 
moneys owing to the lessors. Did you 
ever previously hear of a sort of a super- 
lessee collecting the rentals from the 
leaseholders for the lessors? This ac- 
tion can have but one effect and that is 
the complete bypassing of the Seneca In- 
dians’ equity in the properties involved. 
It goes without saying that promise after 
promise to the Indians have been vio- 
lated by the white man and now the 
Seneca Indians have very little confi- 
dence in the polite phrases and stated 
intentions of the people of Salamanca, 
N. Y., and the State of New York. 

When the United States Government 
validated these leases with the Indians in 
order to protect the white settlers there- 
under, it incurred the responsibility at 
the same time of seeing that the Indians 
were protected also in their property 
rights with respect to these same leases, 
We cannot, gentlemen, disencumber our- 
selves of this responsibility without mak- 
ing sure that the Indians have the same 
protection under any new set-up which 
they are to operate under. 

But, an examination of H. R. 4942 
discloses that there is nothing in that bill 
which guarantees to the Indian that the 
city of Salamanca, N. Y., must pro- 
tect the rights of the Seneca Indians to 
their property. Rather the bill does strip 
the Indians of their treaty rights, giving 
the power to exercise control over their 
properties to certain civil authorities of 
the city of Salamanaca, N. Y., and then 
it tells the Indians that if they suffer 
any wrong thereunder they must go to 
those same civil authorities and seek re- 
dress. Is this honest? Is this fair? Of 
course, it is not. This is the type of an 
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abuse of the American Indians which has 
caused the Government of the United 
States to be severely criticized as being 
unfair. It follows the time-honored pat- 
tern of our treatment of the American 
Indians: First, make a firm and solemn 
treaty before God to carry out the hon- 
orable intentions and purposes of the 
agreement; second, take over the admin- 
istration of the property of the Indians 
under the guise of helpfulness; and, 
third, take over the property and liberate 
the Indians. These same tactics have a 
particularly bad odor today when we 
view their application elsewhere. 

It was said previously by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] that turn- 
ing over the control and management of 
the properties to the city of Salamanca, 
N. Y., would relieve the United States 
Government of the responsibility for 
maintaining its Indian agent at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Yes, it would do that. It would 
relieve the United States Government 
also from any responsibility with respect 
to the satisfactory maintenance of its 
obligations under its treaty with the 
Seneca Indians to see that they were not 


abused in their property rights. I ask © 


you, gentlemen, what is wrong with the 
maintenance of an Indian agent in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to see that the responsibilities 
of the United States are carried out 
satisfactorily? I repeat that when the 
United States in 1890 made secure the 
white man and the people of the city of 
Salamanca in their property rights 
under leases which the United States 
Government negotiated with the Seneca 
Indians they, at the same time, assured 
to these Indians equal protection of their 
property rights under the existing 
treaties. 

My worthy colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED], says that 
it would save the United States of Amer- 
ica $15,000 or more a year. That is no 
valid excuse for ignoring treaty and other 
rights. It would save the United States 
also many millions of dollars not to fur- 
ther employ its other help including 
Congressmen, but that is not the over-all 
controlling thing. It would also save the 
United States Government millions of 
dollars to call off its law-enforcement 
programs but that economy measure 
would also be ill-advised. 

To attempt to abrogate these treaties 
with the Seneca Nation, by this type of 
“back-door” legislation, over the strenu- 
ous objection of the Seneca Indians, 
would be a real discredit to the honesty 
and integrity of the United States and its 
peoples. 

Let me say in conclusion that no good 
will ever come to the Seneca Indians out 
of the passage of this legislation and 98 
percent of them are well aware of that 
fact. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
Mitts). The Chair will count. (After 
counting.] Seventy-eight Members are 
present, not a quorum, 
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Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 144] 

Abbitt Goodwin Nixon 
Addonizio Grant Noland 
Andrews Green O'Brien, Mich, 
Bates, Ky. Gwinn 
Battle Hall, Patterson 
Beall Leonard W. Pfeifer, 
Bennett, Fla. Halleck Joseph L. 
Biemiller Hand Phillips, Tenn. 

3 Harden Plumley 
Bolling Hart Powell 
Boykin Price 
Breen Hays, Ohio Quinn 
Buchanan wW Rains 
Buckley, N. Y. Hoffman, III Rhodes 
Byrne, N. Y. Holifield Richards 
Byrnes, Wis. Jackson, Calif. Rodino 
Canfield Jacobs Rogers, Fla. 
Cannon James Roosevelt 
Carlyle Javits Sadlak 
Carroll Jenkins Sadowski 
Cavalcante Jones, Ala Scott, Hardie 

a Jones, N. O Smathers 
Chiperfield Kearns Smith, Ohio 
Chudoff Kelley, Pa. Staggers 
Cooley eogh Stanley 
Corbett Kilburn Steed 
Coudert King Taylor 
Crook Kirwan Teague 
Kruse Towe 

Davenport Kunkel Velde 
Davies, N. T. Lichtenwalter Wadsworth 
Davis, Tenn. Lyle alsh 
Dawson McCarthy Weichel 

e McCulloch Wheeler 
DeGraffenried McGrath Whitaker 
Denton McGregor White, Calif. 
Dingell McMillen, Til, White, Idaho 
Doughton McSweeney Widnall 
Douglas Madden Wigglesworth 
Elliott Mahon illis 
Feighan Martin, Mass. Wilson, Ind 
Fenton Miles Woodhouse 
Gamble Miller, Md Woodruff 
Gary Miller, Nebr. Young 
Gilmer Morgan 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 298 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

COLLECTION AND DISBURSEMENT OF 

MONEYS OF SENECA INDIANS (NEW 

YORE) 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I simply want 
to say that my purpose in calling the 
quorum did not indicate any opposition 
to the bill; in fact, I favor the gentle- 
man’s bill. My purpose in calling this 
quorum is to delay the bringing up of a 
bill which is discriminatory to the Negro 
people in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very anxious that you should give 
me close attention, because there has 
been one speech made here in opposi- 
tion to this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had the honor of 
representing 2,740 Seneca Indians for a 
period of 32 years, and I flatter myself 
that I have represented them well, and 
I think that the Seneca Nation believes 
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that I have done so. Of course, there 
are always disturbers in every group of 
people. But, the constituted authorities 
are for this bill, H. R. 4942. 

Now, this is a unique situation. The 
city of Salamanca, a city of 10,000 people, 
stands on Indian land, and it had its 
beginning in this way: When the rail- 
roads were proceeding westward they 
passed over this part of the Indian land, 
and it then became a terminus, for the 
time being, in which the men who worked 
for the railroads had to live somewhere, 
and they bullt their huts and houses and 
squatted on the Indian land. A little 
later they paid on short leases. Later 
on they paid on longer leases under acts 
of Congress, and finally in 1890 an act 
was passed which authorized them to 
enter into 99-year leases. 

A beautiful city has grown up there 
with its schools, its hospitals, its stores, 
and everything that goes to make a fine, 
well-rounded, beautiful city. Now then, 
for years New York State has really sup- 
ported the Indians. The Indians would 
have starved to death had they had to 
depend on what they received from the 
Federal Government. During the period 
of the last 39 years all that the Federal 
Government has contributed has been a 
little over $300,000. The State of New 
York during that same period has con- 
tributed to the welfare of the Indians to 
the extent of over $15,000,000. They 
have contributed during that time over 
$8,000,000 to the cause of education. 
The Seneca Indians, through the gen- 
erosity of the State of New York and 
the generosity of the citizens of Sala- 
manca and elsewhere, have the finest 
schools that you can imagine. The 
Thomas Indian School on the Seneca 
reservation is a better school than my 
children ever attended, until they went 
to college. Perfect harmony exists be- 
tween the Seneca Indians, the consti- 
tuted authorities, and the citizens of 
Salamanca. 

I am the author of this bill. The pur- 
pose of it is to save money and do justice 
to the Indians. At the present time the 
Federal Government keeps an Indian 
Agency there to collect the 99-year- 
lease rents, totaling annually $12,000 or 
$13,000. This costs the Federal Govern- 
ment for three employees and has cost 
over a period of years that amount of 
money plus the bookkeeping of the 
Treasury and the distribution of the 
funds per capita to the Indians them- 
selves. That has made the cost run over 
$20,000 for the purpose of collecting 
$12,000 or $13,000 in rents. 

The Indian Bureau is in favor of this 
bill. The Committee on Public Lands 
has been unanimously in favor of the 
bill. What does it do? It provides that 
the government of the city of Sala- 
manca, when it sends out its tax bills, 
will include the amount of money due 
as rental. The city government will col- 
lect it, but in the meantime they will 
pay that full amount to the Indians in 
a lump sum, taking all the chances in 
collecting the rents. This sum is turned 
over to the treasurer of the Seneca Na- 
tion, who gives them a bond that he will 
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faithfully discharge his duties of his of- 
fice and distribute this money to the 
regular members of the Seneca Nation 
per capita. 

This is a just bill. I presume many of 
you fail to realize that the Seneca Na- 
tion is an incorporated nation. They 
have their own government, their own 
president, their own legislative group. 
They have every phase of our Govern- 
ment. They have their marshal and 
their peacemakers’ courts. They, the 
president and the council, are in favor of 
this bill. 


Why is there opposition to the bill? 


There has been a very active lobbyist 
working around here for some time. 
What has he done? There are some In- 
dians that have been eating out of the 
public crib here, and some other mal- 
contents who have always tried to up- 
set the constituted authorities of the 
Seneca Nation. I could read to you 
what the president of the nation has to 
say about that. This lobbyist has 
worked on individuals, has misled them 
as to the facts, and has poisoned their 
minds. I say to you again, this is a just 
bill. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The effect of this 
bill will be to save the taxpayers of the 
United States $20,000, and pay this 
$12,000 to 813,000 over to the Indians? 

Mr. REED of New York. The collec- 
tion of it is guaranteed by the city itself, 
so that in every respect it is a just bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr, STEFAN. Did the gentleman say 
the United States Government had 
contributed to the welfare and educa- 
tion of the Indians on that reservation 
approximately $70,000,000? 

Mr. REED of New York. No; I did 
not. It never has contributed that 
amount. 
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Mr. STEFAN. How much has it 
contributed? 

Mr. REED of New York. I said it has 
contributed a little over $300,000 over 
a period of 39 years. 

Mr. STEFAN. How much will this bill 
amount to? 

Mr. REED of New York. This does 
not amount to anything. 

Mr. STEFAN. I mean, as to the pay- 
ment to these Indians. 

Mr. REED of New York. It is $12,000 
in rentals; that is all. 

Mr. STEFAN. I call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that when you 
start settling this up the Government will 
charge offsets to anything you are try- 
ing to give the Indians. 

Mr. REED of New York. I cannot help 
what the Government does. 

Mr. STEFAN. We have approxi- 
mately a billion dollars worth of Indian 
claims in the Court of Claims. When 
the offsets are figured in very little will 
be left for the Indians. I think the gen- 
tleman’s bill is meritorious. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. As a member of the 
Committee on Public Lands, may I say 
that I sat with other members of the 
committee in a joint meeting with the 
Senate. We heard all sides of that dis- 
cussion and came to the conclusion, at 
least some of us did, that the opposi- 
tion was largely instigated by overzealous 
lawyers who wanted to collect a fee to 
which they were not entitled. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is cor- 


rect. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If I understand 
the bill correctly, it simply does two 
things. First, it takes off the backs of 
the Seneca Nation a pay roll of $20,000 for 


Federal employees and permits the State 
of New York and the city of Salamanca 


May 1 


to do the distributing; and secondly, it 
provides that the comptroller of the State 
of New York shall audit all the accounts 
in order to be certain that they are kept 
in the proper order. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man is perfectly correct. The salaries of 
these three employees to collect these 
rentals is $12,500. But they told me over 
the telephone at the Indian Bureau, after 
all the bookkeeping expenses and going 
through the accounts and so forth, it 
amounts to double that amount. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It amounts to 
$20,000. 

Mr. REED of New York. He used the 
words “double the amount.” 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It occurs to 
me that this bill is an advantage to the 
Indians, in that it requires the city of 
Salamanca to be the payor to the In- 
dians of the leasehold interests or rents 
rather than for the Indians to look to 
the individual property users. 

Mr. REED of New York. There is no 
question about that. The city guarantees 
in a lump sum the total amount of rentals 
from the leases in that city. There is no 
question about that at all. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. Has any amendment 
been made to the original bill in regard 
to putting the collectors under bond? 

Mr. REED of New York. Oh, yes. 
Everything is under bond. The treasurer 
is under bond approved by the comp- 
troller of the State of New York. 

Mr. BURDICK. That was the objec- 
tion that I received from the Indians, 
that they were afraid to trust the audit. 

Mr. REED of New York. May I say 
that they ought to trust the State of New 
York which, during the last 24 years, has 
appropriated and spent for Indian wel- 
fare each year more than the total con- 
tribution of the Federal Government dur- 
ing the entire 39 years. 


Expenditures by the State of New York for Indian welfare for fiscal years ending 1911 to 1930 


Educational 


Highways and bridges 


Fiscal years ending June 30— Annual total 
z neys ool Reservation | Agricultural Medica) and N ng Maintenance | New construc- 
schools extension of Indian and repair tion 
poor 

$1, 095. 90 $41, 022. 37 $12, 031. 00 $300 $3, 877. 83 $87, 750. 00 $68, 705, $0 $146, 077, 10 
1, 095. 90 44, 074. 42 10, 046, 29 |. 300 2, 184. 57 EY 185, 189. 08 
1.005. 90 55, 082. 86 15, 557. 13 300 1,711. 07 150, 401. 96 
1,095. 90 46, 001. 47 16, 000. 00 300 6, 854. 55 244, 646, 20 
1, 085, 90 47, 896, 95 29, 000. 00 1,200 5, 509. 31 178, 603, 10 
1, 095, 90 45, 969. 28 17, 795. 74 1. 200 5, 664. 23 185, 176. 73 
1. 005. 90 66, 641. 69 18, 000. 00 1, 200 8, 862. 50 147, 188. 44 
1, 095. 20 70, 318. 45 22, 900. 00 1,200 8, 348. 39 160, 227, 27 
1, 095, 90 74, 879. 05 21, 945. 00 1,200 7, 823. 92 189, 108. 62 

1, 095. 90 107, 386. 08 23, 465. 00 LAR 1. 200 6, 192. 36 1, 680. 
1, 095. 90 110, 514. 63 27, 625. 00 0, 000 6, 100 8, 028. 35 367, 018. 63 

1,095. 90 103, 030. 20 28, 625. 00 6, 000 6, 100 6, 543. 21 „ 719, 
1, 095. 90 95, 868. 44 40, 875. 00 6, 000 6, 300 10, 723. 82 280, 347. 11 
1, 095. 90 105, 571. 16 41, 700. 00 6, 000 6,300 12, 461. 35 è 239, 468, 90 
1, 095. 90 116, 059. 06 39, 500. 00 6, 000 6,300 15, 835. 77 104, 735. 93 — 289, 526, 66 
1,095. 90 122, 666.30 |. 42, 000. 00 6, 000 6, 300 19, 210, 94 „337. 278, 610. 53 
1, 095. 90 pi u 8 40, 400. 00 6,000 6, 200 22, 239, 86 109, 825. 03 2. 048. 06 
1, 095. 90 51, 400. 00 6, 000 6, 500 27, 043. 64 32. 613, 398. 06 
1, 095. 90 120 170 30 58, 875. 00 6,000 6, 500 31, 282. 7 70, 168. 97 433, 221. 37 
1, 095. 90 201, 176. 00 59, 875, 00 8, 000 6, 500 43, 000. 00 80, 000. 00 399, 646. 90 
AEE — c 21, 918. 00 1, 849, 979. 72 626, 615. 16 66, 000 71, 000 253, 308. 37 1, 444, 677. 97 1. 380, 476. 33 5, 714, 665, 55 
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Expenditures by the State of New York for Indian welfare for fiscal years ending 1931-50 


ual total 
00 $55, 941. 47 $6, 042, 72 28 $39, 138. 94 $369, 048. 41 
67 65, 523. 50 35, 198. 20 94, 806. 81 8, 902. 26 377, 105. 53 
94 74, 151. 88 13, 450. 75 112, 495. 93 17, 807. 18 396, 260. 68 
30 77, 720. 73 27, 724. 15 92, 951. 08 10, 549. 08 350, 191. 34 
. 28 78, 208. 59 21, 732. 91 100, 828. 00 2, 100. 25 354, 670, 03 
. 99 82, 724. 65 19, 419. 25 113, 728. 00 64, 805. 34 426, 717. 23 
91 80, 068. 05 28, 956. 98 107, 909. 00 69, 514. 51 440, 256, 45 
. 43 86, 359. 15 15, 885. 72 91, 292. 00 65, 218. 03 429, 134. 33 
59 88, 559. 23 20, 409. 37 90, 577. 00 40, 076. 01 438, 035. 20 
13 88, 321. 37 29, 160. 79 139, 962. 00 61, 804. 05 489, 568. 34 
41 98, 038. 58 23, 062. 88 112, 238. 00 25, 242. 90 427, 765.77 
-00 103, 719. 47 24, 009. 90 105, 150. 00 6, 458. 06 416, 448. 52 
60 79, 239. 67 15, 356, 67 2 81, 184. 00 139. 83 309, 707. 77 
. 68 74, 643. 50 21, 392. 00 90, 371. 00 79. 01 361, 010. 28 
63 122, 282. 51 20, 434. 57 . 455, 727. 71 
81 147, 372. 44 21, 087.79 88, 314. 00 7, 449. 05 495, 410. 09 
80 171, 196. 90 20, 804. 56 111, 104. 00 18, 897. 61 581, 300. 
11 211, 481. 06 20, 482. 10 137, 642. 00 419. 50 , 391. 77 
. 94 269, 222. 27 20, 262. 31 181, 694. 00 635. 82 843, 512. 34 
04 349, 961. 07 19, 850.73 | 285, 603. 00 i 997, 195. 59 
27 724. 35 9, 654, 548. 34 
1 Figures oraaa department of social welfare, 
3 Covers 9 months only due to change in fiscal year. 
* Received from department of socks s welfare and includes estimated expenditures for March 1950, 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

See was no objection. 

Y of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Ramsay]. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
we are about to consider was introduced 
to amend Public Law 359, chapter 287, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

On March 10, the committee con- 
ducted a public hearing, where witnesses 
were almost unanimously in favor of the 
bill, On March 13, the bill was reported 
from the committee with amendments. 

This bill was introduced to prevent 
discrimination in the hiring of a cer- 
tain group of Government employees, 
and to enforce the civil-service laws in 
the procurement of such workers. It 
was not intended to destroy any fair- 
employment-practices law. It was de- 
signed to provide a means of fair and 
impartial procurement of Government 
employees. 

The bill was introduced to prevent the 
Treasury Department from ignoring 
Civil Service customary practice of hold- 
ing an examination for the selection of 
35 apprentices as engravers and plate 
printers. It was proposed that the 
examination be open only to persons al- 
ready employed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This would eliminate from com- 
petition all other citizens desiring em- 
ployment, 

It was to prevent this gross partiality 
and unfairness to all other citizens of 
the United States that I introduced this 
bill. Under the terms of the bill, the 
group which the Treasury Department 
wanted to favor, is still permitted to 
compete. 

I cannot make myself believe that it 
is either right or fair to limit employ- 
ment in any Government department to 
only those who are now enrolled in that 
department—even if such practice is 
now or ever was approved. 

As a Congressman, I reserve the right 
to oppose the action of any executive 
board, whenever I believe it wrong. And 
in the case in question, the ruling is so 
patently unfair, that it requires only 
ability to read to discern. 

The bill itself clearly shows its pur- 
pose on its face. The amended matter 
reads as follows: 


Provided that the examinations for ap- 
prentice shall be open to all veterans in 
the United States and its possessions, 


I do not believe this bill needs any 
further argument to disclose its fair- 
ness and honesty. It is fair to every em- 
ployee of every department of Govern- 
ment, and to every citizen of the United 
States. It needs no defense. It is based 
upon our old-age tradition of “equal 
rights to all and special privileges 
none.” 

The gentleman from New York, com- 
menting on this bill in the Appendix of 
2 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 15 
said: 


This legislation is the most discriminatory 
legislation this House has seen— 
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And— 


It is an insult to every Negro yeteran and 
believer in democracy. 


Why any Negro veteran—or any other 
veteran or citizen, regardless of color— 
should believe that giving all veterans 
and all citizens, without regard to race, 
creed or color, an opportunity to compete 
for employment on a merit basis is dis- 
criminatory, we are not told. 

Why only a small, select group of men, 
who by a fortuitous set of circumstances 
are already employed in a specific de- 
partment, has a sacred and legal right 
to be the sole participants in such a test, 
we are not told. And we will not be told, 
because it is so patently and apparently 
wrong, that such practice cannot be de- 
fended. 

If I wanted to be a demagogue, I could 
claim that the present procedure of the 
Treasury Department is discriminatory 
against Negroes. I have a constituent 
who has experience as an apprentice. 
He isa Negro. He wants to be employed 
by the Government. I should like to be 
in a position to advise him to compete 
for these jobs. Under present procedure, 
he is discriminated against, because he 
cannot compete for these jobs. 

The bill does not discriminate against 
this small, select group, because this bill 
does not shut them out. They can still 
take the examination, and I wish them 
the best of luck. I hope that because of 
their qualifications, they will be high on 
the list of eligibles. If they are not 
qualified, then we should find out. That 
is sound, fair employment practice. 

This bill was introduced not only to 
protect the rights of our citizens to com- 
pete for these and any other positions 
which might become available, but to 
prevent this department of Govern- 
ment—and all other departments of 
Government—from setting up a prac- 
tice that would make it impossible for 
a non-Federal employee to compete for 
employment except for these jobs which 
present employees decline to seek. 

If each department is to establish its 
own rules and regulations governing em- 
ployment, we might as well dissolve the 
Civil Service Commission and save its 
expense. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, recognition to call up and 
pass a bill in this Democratic Party Con- 
gress depends on whether the bill is pro- 
or anti-FEPC. If the bill is of a pro- 
FEPC character, you do not get recogni- 
tion. If your bill is anti-FEPC, then not 
only do you readily obtain recognition, 
but everything is greased for your anti- 
FEPC bill to have easy sailing, and you 
can count on the support of the House 
leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a very involved 
situation here. What appears on the 
surface is something that conceals a very 
ugly situation. The real ugly facts con- 
cealed by the wording of this bill are very 
revealing of its anti-Negro objective. 
The situation is a rather intricate one, 
and, therefore, I ask the indulgence of 
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the House to please follow me closely in 
this matter. 

What is involved here is the employ- 
ment in the Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving of apprentice plate engravers. 
Throughout the history of this particular 
branch of this Bureau there has not been 
a single apprentice or plate engraver of 
the Negro people. Not one. Prior to 
1938 selections of apprentices were made 
from private industry, and because of the 
exclusion of Negroes from this type of 
work, there was no recruitment from 
private industry of Negro apprentices. 
Hence this particular branch of the Bu- 
reau remained completely a lily-white 
branch, 

Subsequent to that time selections 
have been made from lists of eligibles 
certified by the Civil Service Commission 
from assembled written examinations 
throughout the United States. From 
1938 to 1950, 75 apprentice plate printers 
have been recruited, and not one a Negro, 
As a result, on July 16, 1948, a promo- 
tional examination was ordered in order 
to in some measure remove discrimina- 
tion in the employment of Negroes as 
apprentice plate printers. Let me give 
you the terms of the promotional exam- 
ination as described in the decision of the 
Fair Employment Board of the Civil 
Service Commission: 

Admittance to the promotion examination 
was limited to seven classifications of Bureau 
employees having permanent civil-service 
status, and within these classifications vet- 
erans of World War II under 41 years of age. 


From 100 entrance applications origi- 
nally accepted, 94 applicants remained, 
Of those, 47 were Negroes. After this 
examination was announced, there was 
an indefinite postponement of the ex- 
amination announced on November 5, 
1948. The Negro applicants who applied 
to take this promotional examination 
charged that the indefinite postpone- 
ment was aimed at them, appealed from 
the decision of the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Fair Employment 
Board of the Civil Service Commission 
which found that there existed discrim- 
ination against Negroes in the employ- 
ment of apprentice plate engravers and 
that the reinstatement of the examina- 
tion to take place on March 15, 1950, was 
an encouraging step in the right direc- 
tion. The examination had been or- 
dered reinstated while the appeal was 
pending. The examination took place on 
March 15, 1950, and now this bill would 
vitiate the results of that examination. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does this situation 
apply to any other Government agency 
or department, or is it directed primar- 
ily and solely to certain employees in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing? 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. It is directed 
at this particular office. The effective 
date provided in the bill is March 1, 1950, 
This is a dead give-away, when you con- 
sider that the examination took place on 
March 15. 

Mr. ROONEY. And the particular 
group of forty-some Negro war veterans? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Exactly. Even 
though the language is general, when 
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you reduce it to application, to the date 
when the bill goes in effect March 1, 
when the date the examination was held 
was March 15, you must agree it applies 
to this particular examination and to 
nothing else. 

Now, let me repeat what happened be- 
cause these events completely expose this 
bill for what it is; a bill to deprive 
Negroes of employment as apprentice 
plate engravers after they have won 
such employment by promotional ex- 
amination on March 15 of this year. 
The men involved charged that the ex- 
amination was being postponed for dis- 
criminatory reasons. They brought 
these charges before what is known as 
the Fair Employment Board of the Civil 
Service Commission. This Fair Em- 
ployment Board was set up by the Presi- 
dent. Its purpose was to go into situa- 
tions of this character. The Fair Em- 
ployment Board in effect decided that 
the examination should be held and that 
not to hold the examination constituted 
a discrimination in Government em- 
ployment. 

The Board sustained these Negro vet- 
erans who had made application to take 
the examination. Remember, the ex- 
amination did take place. It took place 
on March 15 of this year; it took place 
despite the attempts of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray], who 
tried to prevail upon the Civil Service 
Commission not to hold the examination. 
What is more, another group which has 
been interested in perpetuating this par- 
ticular Bureau as a lily-white branch of 
the Government went into Federal court 
and applied for an injunction. Judge 
Keech denied the application, so now 
we have this bill. 

Despite the language of the bill, which 
is general, it applies to this situation and 
to nothing else. I do not see how any 
member of the committee can deny, and 
I challenge them to deny, that this bill 
was drafted for the sole purpose of un- 
doing the decision of the Fair Employ- 
ment Board of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and of depriving these Negro 
veterans of their rights. It was intro- 
duced for that purpose; it is here for 
that purpose. 

So what are we asked to do? We are 
asked here today to pass this bill and do 
away with the fair-employment-practice 
decision of the Civil Service Commission 
and to continue the vile discriminatory 
practices against Negroes who seek em- 
ployment as apprentice plate engravers, 
That is the proposition before us. If the 
gentleman from Tennessee as chairman 
of this committee, or any other member 
of the committee advances any other 
reason for this bill he will be violating 
the facts and the record. This decision 
of the Fair Employment Board of the 
Civil Service Commission has been 
sustained all the way down the line; it 
has been sustained in the Federal Court 
and sustained by the President. The 
Congress is asked to do the dirty work 
here today of undoing it and of perpetu- 
ating a lily-white branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not the only one 
who is opposing this bill. This bill is 
opposed by every group that has been 
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fighting against discrimination in em- 
ployment and Government employment. 
The National Association for the Ad- 
vance of Colored People is opposed to 
this bill, so are the United Public Work- 
ers. Some of you this morning, I under- 
stand—although I did not—received a 
communication, letter or telegram, sup- 
posed to have been sent by Mr. Green 
of the American Federation of Labor ask- 
ing you to vote for this bill. Personally, 
I believe Mr. Green has been misled 
about the matter. Iam sure that if Mr. 
Green sat down with representatives of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and heard 
their side of this question he certainly 
would not ask you to support this bill. 
I am sure that if Mr. Green read this 
decision which I have before me he cer- 
tid would not ask you to support this 
III. 

The aim of this bill is to perpetuate 
an un-American condition that has 
existed in this Bureau. I wish that you 
Members would read this decision. I am 
convinced that any Member of this House 
who does not believe in the racist theory 
of white supremacy, who believes in 
equality of employment, will recognize 
this bill for what it is and will support 
the decision of the Fair Employment 
Board of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. KLEIN. Is it not a fact that in 
order to be consistent any Member of 
this House who voted for the FEPC legis- 
aan must vote against this particular 

i 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. This is the re- 
verse of FEPC legislation. It is anti- 
FEPC legislation. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. LYNCH. I do not think this is 
the reverse of everything connected with 
FEPC legislation. This morning I, too, 
received a telegram from Mr. Green 
endorsing the bill. I have also received 
this notice: The American Federation of 
Labor has endorsed the bill. Certainly 
that has been in favor of FEPC. The 
Government Employees Council, A. F. 
of L., is in favor of the bill, and other 
organizations affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The Veterans 
of the Spanish War are supposed to be 
in favor of the bill; they certainly have 
been in favor of FEPC. The Disabled 
American Veterans are supposed to be 
in favor of the bill; the Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States certainly 
have been in favor of FEPC and they 
are supposed to be in favor of the bill, 
as well as the AMVETS. According to 
my information, the only ones who are 
opposed to it are the United Public 
Workers Union and some other people. 
: Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is not 

rue. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, that is not true. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Colored People is strongly 
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opposed to this bill, very strongly opposed 
to it. As far as the other organizations 
that the gentleman has mentioned are 
concerned, I venture to say, and I sub- 
mit this to the gentleman in all fairness, 
that I extremely doubt whether any of 
these organizations that he has men- 
tioned know of the decision, the opinion, 
and the finding of facts rendered by the 
Fair Employment Board of the Civil 
Service Commission in this case. If they 
knew, I refuse to believe that any of those 
organizations would come out on record 
in favor of this bill. 

The gentleman has been here long 
enough to know that people are imposed 
on, that matters are misrepresented. 
Look at the stated purposes of the bill. 
It says that the purpose of it is to pro- 
vide employment opportunities for vet- 
erans. Well, of course, if anybody came 
to the gentleman and asked for an off- 
hand opinion he would be for it. I 
think that is the way they got some of 
these organizations to go on record. Let 
me say that any person who believes in 
the principles of FEPC cannot support 
this bill in the light of this decision of 
the Fair Employment Board of the Civil 
Service Commission. Has the gentleman 
read that decision? 

Mr. LYNCH. No; I have not read the 
decision. Let me ask the gentleman, 
Has it not been his experience that the 
organizations which I have enumerated 
have in the past always given fair con- 
sideration to the questions that they 
have endorsed? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentle- 
man raises an issue of fairness. I am 
not here challenging the fairness of 
these organizations. I say they have 
been imposed on and I say that any rep- 
resentative of any organization, no mat- 
ter what organization it may be, who 
reads this decision and then says he is 
for this bill, that person does not believe 
in the principles of FEPC. There are no 
two ways about that. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. May I say that the 
gentleman is correct in his statement 
that this is an anti-FEPC bill and for 
that reason I am going to vote against it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I know that the 
gentleman has studied this matter. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Quite apart from the 
implications whether this is FEPC or 
anti-FEPC, I would like to have him or 
someone else explain why in section 2 
of this bill it is made retroactive to 
March 1 and why this Congress should 
make it impossible for persons who have 
already taken civil-service examinations 
to qualify for appointment if this bill 
becomes law? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
has put his finger on the situation, The 
examination took place on March 15. 
Despite all efforts that were made to pre- 
vent the examination from taking place 
the promotional examination did take 
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place on the 15th of March. That is 
why they want to put the effective date 
of this legislation back to March 1 so 
as to vitiate the promotional examina- 
tion which was ordered by the Secretary 
of the Department and ratified by the 
Fair Employment Board of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. MULTER. One other question I 
would like to have the gentleman answer 
if he can. This bill apparently makes 
the promotional examination for ap- 
prentice a Nation-wide examination, if 
the Department so desires. Does he 
know of any other Department in Gov- 
ernment that has promotional examina- 
tions open to other persons who are not 
within the department? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I do not know 
of any. Let us not forget that by the se- 
lection system employed prior to this 
March 15, 1950, examination no Negro 
has ever been selected. As to the few 
Negro people who were certified as eli- 
gibles under the old system, they were 
passed over and the people who had 
lower ratings were appointed. The 
Negro who was qualified and eligible was 
not appointed. That is the finding of 
this Fair Employment Board of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

I submit that with the passage of this 
bill we do another dirty job in the inter- 
est of white supremacy and this is done 
in a Congress the majority of which was 
elected on civil-rights promises. Not 
only has this Congress done nothing for 
civil rights, but in this instance Congress 
pushes the clock backward again. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that as part of my remarks I may 
include the decision of the Fair Em- 
ployment Board of the Civil Service 
Commission to which I have been refer- 
ring. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT BOARD, 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Name of appellants: Earl E. Ashton, Ray- 
mond F. Cooke, Paul F. Cooper, John E. Har- 
ris, Francis E. Janifer, Thomas M. Keys, Ed- 
ward L. Mitchell, Edgar Sims, Frederick Wig- 
gins. 


Department: Bureau of Engraving and 


Militias, Tivasuiy Dopartennt Waalsingoen, nent horm 


D. C. 
BASIS OF APPEAL 

The above-named persons appealed in- 
dividually to the Fair Employment Board 
under Executive Order 9980 from the deci- 
sion of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated December 29, 1949, that there was 
no racial discrimination in connection with 
the postponement of a promotional examina- 
tion for apprentice plate printer in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. All of the 
appellants had applied for, and were eligible 
to take the examination, The appeals were 
consolidated for hearing. 

The appellants alleged, in substance, that 
in the recruitment of apprentice plate print- 
ers and plate printers by the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing discrimination against 
Negroes has long prevailed; that the promo- 
tional examination for apprentice plate 
printers announced July 16, 1948, was a prac- 
tical and very welcome step toward removing 
this discrimination; and that the indefinite 
postponement of the promotional examina- 
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tion on November 5, 1948, reerected a barrier 
which effectively deprives all Negroes of any 
opportunity to qualify for, or attain employ- 
ment as, plate printers in that Bureau. 

Admittance to the promotion examina- 
tion was limited to seven classifications of 
Bureau employees having permanent civil- 
service status and, within these classifica- 
tions, to veterans of World War II under 41 
years of age. From 100 entrance applica- 
tions originally accepted, 94 applicants re- 
main. Of these, 47 are Negroes. 

The announced reasons for the postpone- 
ment were: (1) that 20 power plate printing 
presses of considerably greater potential out- 
put than the presses then in use had un- 
expectedly become available and had been 
purchased for immediate installation; (2) 
that a program for modernization of the 
presses then in use had been developed and 
adopted; and (3) that if those steps proved 
successful the plate printers requirements of 
the Bureau could easily be met with exist- 
ing personnel, therefore making it unneces- 
sary to appoint apprentice plate printers 
for an indefinite period of time. 

The bulletin postponing the examination 
held out for the applicants only the prospect 
that, “If the program fails, obviously it will 
be necessary to revive consideration of the 
apprentice program.” 

HEARING AND INVESTIGATION 


The Board held a hearing on January 30, 
31, and February 1, 1950, at which the appel- 
lants, their representatives, and a represent- 
ative of the Treasury Department were pres- 
ent. Testimony was adduced from witnesses 
presented by the appellants or called by the 
Board itself. In addition to the information 
secured at this hearing and from a review of 
the file of the Treasury Department, the 
Board has obtained supplemental data from 
the Treasury Department, the Civil Service 
Commission, and other sources, with par- 
ticular reference to possible racial discrimi- 
nation in the recruitment and employment 
of plate printers and apprentice plate print- 
ers in the Government service. 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


1. The position of plate printer has been 
clearly identifiable in the pattern of Federal 
employment for many decades. It is un- 
qualifiedly subject to civil-service laws and 
regulations. All citizens, regardless of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, are, there- 
fore, entitled to an open channel toward 
employment as plate printers in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

2. The promotion policy of the Treasury 
Department, which is the only agency of the 
Federal Government employing plate print- 
ers, provides, in its departmental order No. 
114, dated June 1, 1949, that— 

“It is the nk eat of the Treasury Depart- 

normal H vacant positions above 
1 customary recruiting levels in each bu- 
reau, office, and division by the promotion 
from within of qualified employees whose 
abilities have been demonstrated and who 
have the capacity to undertake more ad- 
vanced work. Promotions will be based solely 
on merit. There will be no discrimination 
because of race, color, creed, or for any other 
reason. Preference will be given to seniority 
only when other qualifications are equal.” 

8. The number of plate printers employed 
throughout the country is relatively small, 
and the Bureau is by far the largest employer. 
On January 1, 1950, it had on its employment 
rolls 492 plate printers, a number which is 
more than 50 percent of the total number of 
this craft now in employment. Over the 
past 20 years the Bureau force, with some 
fluctuations, has grown from about 400 to 
nearly 500, despite improvements in equip- 
ment and technology which have increased 
individual-production capacity. No Negro is 
or ever has been employed by the Bureau as 
a plate printer. 
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4. Journeymen plate printers in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing must have 
had 4 years of apprenticeship, or its equiv- 
alent in practical experience. At present 
there are no apprentice plate printers em- 
ployed in the Bureau, as the last apprentice 
became a journeyman this year. No Negro 
has ever been recruited or employed as an 
apprentice plate printer in the Bureau. 

5. For at least 20 years prior to 1938 the 
Bureau met its plate printer personnel re- 
cruitment needs through appointment, on 
certification by the Civil Service Commission, 
of journeymen who had served an appren- 
ticeship in private industry. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission requires the full apprentice- 
ship experience of 4 years, or, since 1942, its 
equivalent of practical experience, as a pre- 
requisite to such certification, but the Com- 
mission in no way restricts the operating Bu- 
reau to this single channel for meeting its 
need for plate printers, The recruitment of 
journeyman plate printers solely from pri- 
vate industry had the effect of erecting a 
barrier against Negroes who might aspire to 
become plate printers in the Bureau, because 
in private industry up to this time, Negroes 
have not had equal opportunity to secure the 
requisite training. 

6. Since 1938 the number of plate printers 
appointed in the Bureau has averaged 49, and 
the number of separations 46 per year. As of 
January 1, 1950, there were 492 plate printers 
on duty in the Bureau and 20 vacancies to 
be filled. The Director of the Bureau expects 
that, subject to possible fluctuation in de- 
mand for currency and stamps, the plate 
printer force will be stabilized at approxi- 
mately 500 journeymen after the installa- 
tion of new presses and the modernization of 
old presses have been completed. 

7. For several years there has been a short- 
age of qualified journeyman plate printers; 
This shortage is reflected in the amount of 
overtime worked by the plate printers on 
duty in the Bureau. On November 29, 1949, 
the Civil Service Commission announced an 
open continuous examination for plate print- 
er. To date, as a result of this examination, 
the Commission has not secured a sufficient 
number of eligibles to fill existing vacancies 
in the Bureau and to provide for the normal 
annual turn-over in plate printer personnel, 
According to the Bureau’s own estimate, sep- 
arations are anticipated as follows: 1950, 36; 
1951, 36; 1952, 30; 1953, 34. 

8. Over the 13 fiscal years, 1938 to 1950, in- 
clusive, the Bureau has recruited 75 ap- 
prentice plate printers, and it has carried 
on its rolls an average of 21 such apprentices 
for each of those years. None has been 
recruited since April 15, 1946. 

Of these 75 apprentices, 61 were chosen 
from lists of eligibles certified by the Civil 
Service Commission from assembled written 
examinations, aavertisea ana neid tnrougu- 
out the United States, and 14 were recruited 
by such noncompetitive action as transfer, 
promotion, or reassignment. Negroes com- 
peted in these examinations and were certi- 
fied as eligibles, and at the same time quali- 
fied Negroes were available for noncompeti- 
tive assignment within the Bureau as ap- 
prentice plate printers, But none of the 75 
apprentices were Negroes. In at least one 
case a Negro eligible failed of appointment 
while white eligibles of lower rating on the 
same certificate were appointed. This Negro 
eligible was subsequently certified to another 
Government agency where he served his ap- 
prenticeship, and is now employed as a 
journeyman in another craft, 

9. The cessation of apprentice recruiting 
in 1946 recreated the recruitment situation 
which existed prior to 1938. Negroes in con- 
siderable numbers, presently employed in 
the Bureau, and veterans of World War II, 
aspire to become plate printers. The an- 
nouncement of the promotional examination 
in July of 1948 opened the channel for a spec- 
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ified group of Negroes in the Bureau, includ- 
ing the appellants. Continued postponement 
of the examination restores the exact situa- 
tion which existed prior to the announcement 
and closes the only channel by which the 
Negro applicants can become plate printers 
in the Bureau. 


DECISION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The method of recruiting plate printers is 
clearly the responsibility of the executive 
branch of the Government and, particularly, 
of the officers charged with general manage- 
ment of the employing bureau. Generally 
speaking, these officers must be allowed to de- 
termine whether such recruitment shall be 
accomplished exclusively by recruiting jour- 
neymen or in whole or in part through an 
apprentice program. Such discretionary au- 
thority should, however, be exercised within 
the framework and in the light of the spirit 
and intent, as well as the letter of civil- 
service law and regulations and of Executive 
and departmental orders. If the exclusive 
recruitment of journeymen operates, for any 
reason, to deprive any group of American citi- 
zens by reason of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, of opportunity to qualify for 
the civil-service position of plate printer, the 
recruitment policy and program should be 
changed. 

The Fair Employment Board recognizes 
that the postponement of the apprentice 
plate-printer examination in 1948 was, at 
the time, an exercise of reasonable business 

judgment. But it concludes that any con- 

tuation of past recruitment methods and 
procedures as applied to plate printers in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing will in- 
evitably involve an element of racial dis- 
crimination against Negroes, in that it will 
perpetuate a system which has operated ef- 
fectively to bar Negro citizens from the civil- 
service position of plate printer in the 
Bureau, 

The Board is gratified to learn that the 
Department of the Treasury has now re- 
scheduled for March 15, 1950, the promo- 
tional examination, the indefinite postpone- 
ment. of which precipitated the appeal in 
this case. This is an encouraging step in 
the right direction, but is of itself insuffi- 
cient treatment of the basic problem. The 
civil-service laws and regulations, the finan- 
cial resources of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the numerical strength of the 
plate-printer force, and the pattern of work 
organization around the plate-printing press 
provide ample management flexibility to 
permit the operation of a recruiting system 
free from any taint of racial discrimination. 

It is the recommendation of this Board 
that the best corrective of the existing situ- 
ation will be found in the early initiation 
and continuous operation in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing of an in-service 
training program with respect to the plate- 
printing craft, related numerically to. the 
normal turn-over in that employee classifi- 
cation and to the total Government and pri- 
vate employment in this craft. This pro- 
gram should be open to all qualified em- 
ployees of the Bureau within these numeri- 
cal limits, thus effectuating the intent of 
Executive Order 9980 as implemented by the 
Department’s promotional policy announced 
in Departmental Order No. 114 of June 1, 
1949. 

By direction of the Board. 

JAMES L. HOUGHTELING, 
Chairman, Fair Employment Board. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1950. 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, if this bill 
does not become law you might as well 
throw the civil-service law and rules and 
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regulations in the ash can. What will 
happen if you do not pass this bill? 

Every particular agency of the Govern- 
ment may go ahead and hold so-called 
closed examinations within the agency 
and eliminate all veterans or persons of 
any creed, color, or race throughout the 
whole country and limit the examination 
to employees of their own departments. 
How could any veteran or any colored 
person or anyone else get into an agency 
until many years too late? In other 
words, you are just throwing overboard 
the whole civil-service rules and regula- 
tions that we have passed both in this 
Congress and other Congresses for many 
years past. As a matter of fact it will 
also lower the quality of the people 
going into these jobs. For instance, you 
take 25 or 50 or 100 of the agency em- 
ployees now taking this examination, 
compared to the larger number if the 
examination was open to the whole 
country, so any veteran and persons of 
all creeds and color could be eligible. 
The latter case will result in more 
eligibles for the jobs. 

Of the 25 or so who were hired just 
before the war, every one of them got 
100 percent in the country-wide civil- 
service examination. Do you think you 
are going to get such high grades for 
25 or 50 in a little bureau taking the 
examination, many of them 30 to 40 years 
of age? Your quality will be lowered 
and your standard will be lowered if you 
adopt the policy of having a closed 
examination within any bureau. 

Anyone who voted for FEPC should 
support this bill, because if you do not, 
you will throw open the door for dis- 
crimination and unfairness in selecting 
candidates for these various jobs, and 
you will set up a patronage king maker 
in any agency, and you are going to have 
discrimination in all Government agen- 
cies. I shall vote for this measure and 
ask you to do so. 

Mr. EBERHARTER, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Is it the conten- 
tion of the gentleman that if this bill 
is passed it will be fair to every creed 
and every race and every religion of the 
country? 

Mr. HAGEN. Yes. The present 
policy throws it open to every veteran, 
every person, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, and if he qualifies and has a high 
enough mark he will be accepted for 
these jobs. Do not let the bureaucrats 
disturb the present situation. You must 
vote for this bill to give veterans and 
others over the whole country an oppor- 
tunity to take examinations for these 
apprentice jobs. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, there seems 
to be some misunderstanding with re- 
spect to this legislation. I regret I do 
not have sufficient time to explain the 
legislation as I see it. Discrimination 
has been mentioned. Without the ap- 
proval of this bill there is likelihood, in 
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my judgment, that you will have more 
discrimination than without the ap- 
proval of this bill. It is unfortunate 
that the bill comes to the floor of the 
House because of a situation in a bureau 
in one of our agencies. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission gave its approval to a 
policy of conducting an examination, not 
upon a Nation-wide basis, or a regional 
basis, or even an agency basis, but only 
within the Bureau itself. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I will, if the gentleman 
will give me more time. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Is it not a fact 
that before a promotional examination 
or any examination of any kind, before 
any such examination can be held by the 
Department it must have the approval of 
the Civil Service Commission; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. REES. I will explain that in a 
moment. 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. Is that not so? 

Mr. REES. If an agency wanted to 
promote these employees they could do 
so without an examination at all. All 
they would have to do is to secure the 
approval of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Does that answer the question? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
has not answered my question. 

Mr. REES. That takes care of the 
question. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. My question is 
this: This examination or any other ex- 
amination has to have the approval of 
the Civil Service Commission; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. REES. That is correct. All in 
the world the agency needed to do was 
to secure the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission. If the Commission saw fit 
to approve the promotions, then it could 
be done without examination, but I insist 
that if examinations are to be given that 
they should not be narrowed down to 
one bureau in an agency. Such would 
not be fair to other people who might 
qualify, including veterans. In fact, it 
would be a violation of the intent and 
spirit of the Veterans’ Preference Act. 

You can see that with this kind of 
legislation colored people, whether vet- 
erans or not, could easily be discriminated 
against in other agencies. I regret, as 
you do, that this particular legislation 
may affect one group of people, but you 
must remember they would still have the 
same right as anyone else to compete in 
examinations for these jobs, and if quali- 
fied they would certainly be entitled to 
have the jobs. If there are people in 
authority in such agencies who refuse 
to let them have the jobs for which they 
qualify, then such action would be viola- 
tion of the intent of civil-service law, 
and persons who caused such violation 
should be dealt with by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I find in the report that 
the Commission had no authority to deny 
the Treasury Department such preroga- 
tives. 

Mr. REES. That is what the Com- 
mission claims. It is just in reverse 
from what the gentleman from New 
York has said, that is, if the Bureau re- 
quested that this examination be held, 
then, if they did hold it, they would have 
to have the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission. I think that answers the 
gentleman’s question. 

All in the world we are doing here 
is to take care of and correct a situa- 
tion that has been brought to our at- 
tention by reason of the action of the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
which is only a part of one agency. I 
am not saying that there might not be 
discrimination against individuals in this 
department, but it is not right, as a 
matter of principle to narrow the oppor- 
tunity to take the examination down 
to one comparatively small bureau of 
Government. If there is discrimination 
as alleged by the gentleman from New 
York then the fault is with the Agency 
or the Commission. 

H. R. 7185 proposes to amend the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944 to add the 
position of “apprentice” to those posi- 
tions now restricted to veterans for ap- 
pointment in the Federal service. 

Section 3 of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act provides that the positions of guards, 
elevator operators, messengers, and cus- 
todians shall be reserved for veterans. 
This bill merely adds the position of “ap- 
prentice.” 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
Civil Service Commission may determine 
whether an examination for the position 
of apprentice in the Government shall be 
conducted on a regional or Nation-wide 
basis, whichever is in the interest of good 
administration. 

The problem to which the bill addresses 
itself is the fact that on March 15, 1950, 
the Treasury Department held aso-called 
promotional examination for the position 
of apprentice plate printer and restricted 
applicants for such examination to cer- 
tain employees in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, thus excluding all other 
veterans. During the hearings on H. R. 
7185, it was developed that the annual 
salary of an apprentice plate printer is 
$2,059.20. All of the 97 employees who 
took the examination are now receiving 
in excess of $2,433.60. Over 25 percent 
are receiving between $3,000 and $4,000 
annually, 10 percent are receiving sal- 
aries above $4,000 a year and over 50 per- 
cent are receiving $2,745.60. Under the 
circumstances, the committee could not 
understand how the examination could 
be construed as a promotional examina- 
tion. 

For some time I have been concerned 
about the delegation of authority from 
the Civil Service Commission to depart- 
ments and agencies to conduct all phases 
of personnel administration, particularly 
the conduct of examinations for appoint- 
ment to Federal positions. I am in ac- 
cord with the views of the committee 
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that this procedure of the Treasury De- 
partment establishes a dangerous prece- 
dent because it would lead the way to 
administrative practices in other depart- 
ments and agencies designed to by-pass 
open competitive examinations for the 
selection of Federal employees. 

I believe that the executive depart- 
ments and agencies should adopt a pro- 
gressive promotional policy within their 
respective departments and agencies, but 
not at the expense of well-qualified ap- 
plicants who are outside the Federal serv- 
ice and who desire consideration for Fed- 
eral positions. 

I have received a telegram from the 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Honorable William Green, who 
states his unqualified endorsement of this 
legislation as well as that of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. All of the vet- 
erans organizations unanimously en- 
dorsed this bill, as well as the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, representing the 
Federal employee organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

I believe this legislation is fair and 
equitable. I see no cause for objection 
that examinations for the position of ap- 
prentice be open competitive examina- 
tions restricted to veterans. The Govern- 
ment has encouraged an apprentice 
training program for veterans all over 
the United States and this is one way in 
which the Federal Government can give 
encouragement to the employment of 
veterans qualified for the position of 
apprentice. 

My colleague who has preceded me in- 
dicates that the purpose of this legisla- 
tion is solely to prevent certain em- 
ployees at the Bureau of Engraving from 
receiving a promotion. In the first 
place, of the 97 employees involved, prac- 
tically all of them are receiving more 
than the entrance salary for apprentices, 
and most of them have received promo- 
tions in their own field within the Bu- 
reau of Engraving. 

The gentleman has implied that it is 
the purpose of this bill to prevent colored 
people from receiving appointments as 
apprentices. As a matter of fact, in the 
long run more colored people will have 
an opportunity for appointment as ap- 
prentices by virtue of this legislation 
than they would have such opportunities 
under the system proposed by the Bu- 
reau of Engraving. May I emphasize 
that if the Bureau of Engraving desired 
to promote a colored person, or all of 
them for that matter, they could do so 
provided the individuals concerned quali- 
fied. It is assumed they would qualify 
if they can pass the apprentice exam- 
ination. 

There are only 34 vacancies for the 
position of apprentice plate printer and 
97 have taken the examination. For the 
63 who would not be given such assign- 
ments, they would have been in much 
better position for a regional or Nation- 
wide examination so they could have 
competed not only for the vacancies at 
the Bureau of Engraving but for those 
in the Government Printing Office and 
other Government printing establish- 
ments. 
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Those who today set themselves up as 
championing a cause for a few em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Engraving were 
strangely silent on exactly the same 
proposal when they were written into 
the Veterans’ Preference Act for the 
positions of railway mail clerks, guards, 
elevator operators, messengers, and cus- 
todians. I voted for the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act. I approve of the section set- 
ting aside certain positions for veterans 
only, and I would have been for the 
addition of the position of apprentice at 
the time the veterans’ preference was 
enacted. I do not believe it has occurred 
to Members in Congress that the whole 
history of filling our apprentice positions 
by open competitive examination would 
be reversed and our Government would 
be filling these openings into a specialized 
craft in the Federal Government to only 
those who were presently on the rolls 
and occupying dissimilar jobs. 

The gentleman from New York who 
preceded me has quoted extensively from 
the Fair Employment Board decision. 
He has inferred that officials of the A. F. 
of L. and the veterans’ organizations are 
not familiar with this order. Frankly, I 
do not see some of the things in this 
order to which my colleague refers and 
wonder to what extent he has made a 
study of it. For example, he has stated 
that the Fair Employment Board has 
directed the Bureau of Engraving of the 
Treasury Department to hold this pro- 
motional examination. The Fair Em- 
ployment Board gave no directive to the 
Bureau of Engraving, but merely stated: 

It is the recommendation of this Board 
that the best corrective of the existing sit- 
uation will be found in the early initiation 
and continuous operation in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing of an in-service 
training program with respect to the plate- 
printing craft, related numerically to the 
normal turn-over in that employee classifi- 
cation, and to the total Government and 
private employment in this craft. This pro- 
gram should be open to all qualified employ- 
ees of the Bureau within these numerical 
limits, thus effectuating the intent of Execu- 
tive Order 9980 as implemented by the De- 
partment’s promotional policy announced in 
Departmental Order No. 114 of June 1, 1949. 


It is submitted that this is merely a 
recommendation with respect to an in- 
service training program. In view of all 
that has been said here today, I submit 
that the decision is strangely silent as to 
any examination of any nature. - 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that this legisla- 
tion appears to be misunderstood by 
Members of this House. I understand 
there has been complaint on the part of 
a group of employees, being colored peo- 
ple, who are not given a chance to be 
promoted to certain jobs for which they 
feel they are qualified. If they were 
qualified for such jobs, then they were 
entitled to consideration for promotion 
in their regular order. Furthermore, if 
they can qualify under an examination, 
they should be given a chance to do so. 

It is my contention that if any bureau 
within an agency is permitted to follow 
a practice of excluding anyone except 
those within the narrow confines of a 
small bureau to take a competitive ex- 
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amination, then there is discrimination 
on a large scale, and to such an extent 
that these same people who complain to- 
day would not have a chance to compete 
with people in another agency or even in 
another bureau when vacancies in such 
agency are to be filled. 

As a matter of fact, these are matters 
that should have been handled by the 
Civil Service Commission and should not 
have necessarily been brought to the at- 
tention of Congress. It has always been 
my view that opportunity for appoint- 
ment in civil service should be on as wide 
area as possible, so that any persons who 
feel they are qualified for jobs might 
have a chance to compete for them, and 
they are entitled to these opportunities, 
irrespective of race, creed, or color. 

This bill not only has the approval of 
the following organizations, but they 
have requested and urged that this leg- 
islation be approved. They are: The 
American Federation of Labor; the Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Council, AFL, and 
other organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor; Veterans 
of Foreign Wars; 
Veterans; Catholic War Veterans of the 
United States; AMVETS. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I rise to speak 
against this measure. I would offer an 
amendment to cut out the retroactive 
phase of it if I could, but because of the 
manner in which it has been presented 
such an amendment is impossible. 

For a long time members of my group 
have been employed in the Bureau. 
They were never given an opportunity to 
raise themselves within that Bureau by 
promotion until this promotion exami- 
nation was held. 

Now, a small group of veterans, men 
who fought for this country will have 
taken from them by this bill, which is 
made retroactive in its effect, the only 
opportunity they have ever had in the 
history of their employment in the Bu- 
reau to promote themselves. If this bill 
were so necessary, why did they wait 
until this occasion arose when for the 
first time, as I have said, a group of 
American citizens who have been fight- 
ing for their country came back, had an 
opportunity to take a promotional ex- 
amination, and now a small handful of 
them are in line to get their promotion? 
Why is the Congress being called upon 
to pass a bill to take from them that 
which they have won both by virtue of 
their service to their country and their 
service to this Department of the Gov- 
ernment, 

This is not a fair thing. If you wish 
to pass such a bill as this, so that in the 
future such a situation will never exist, 
and they want to have promotional ex- 
aminations, then let us pass such a bill; 
but what man in this House would take 
from veterans a promotion which they 
have won as a result of serving both their 
country and their department? 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield. * 

XCVI——385 
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Mr. REES. I agree with the distin- 
guished gentleman that promotions 
should have been granted these employ- 
ees, but these promotions could have 
been granted and could have been ap- 
proved and should have been approved 
by the Civil Service Commission for all 
of those who could qualify. That is the 
present law. If those men were quali- 
fied, and probably they were, I am sure— 
some of them were—then the thing to 
have done was to promote them without 
holding these so-called promotional ex- 
aminations. It is the principle of hold- 
ing these examinations within the agen- 
cies and not giving more people, espe- 
cially veterans, a chance to compete for 
these jobs, with which I disagree. The 
area should be widened and not nar- 
rowed where competitive examinations 
are given. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
to you: Is it not passing strange that 
promotional examinations have been held 
all these years and we did not need to 
come to the Congress to pass such a law 
as this? Is it not passing strange that 
when a group which has never had an 
opportunity to have a chance to promote 
themselves, went through a promotional 
examination which was legally held, they 
have gained that right, and mind you, 
gentlemen, that it is not claimed that 
this promotional examination was illegal, 
they had the legal right to hold this 
examination, why will you ask the Con- 
gress to make this law retroactive and 
take from this group of veterans that to 
which they are entitled? The promo- 
tional examination was legal, and I sub- 
mit to you it was something that they 
had a right to do. They did it. A few 
veterans are now in a position to get a 
promotion and yet Congress is being 
asked to pass a law retroactive in effect 
to take from them something that they 
have won. Iama veteran. I know what 
it is to fight for this country. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself the balance of 
the time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman 
will make it plain that this bill came out 
of committee without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman in the 
course of his remarks explain why this 
bill is brought up under suspension of 
the rules? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Very 
well, sir. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
to provide that the position of appren- 
tice in the Federal Government shall be 
filled by competitive examination open 
to all veterans throughout the United 
States. The bill adds the position of 
apprentice to the position of guard, ele- 
vator operator, messenger and custodian, 
which positions are reserved for veter- 
ans under the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944. Such examinations are to be con- 
ducted on an open competitive basis 
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which the committee believes is desirable. 
This bill has the unanimous support of 
the entire committee, both on the ma- 
jority and minority sides. 

The necessity for considering this bill 
comes about because the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing for the first time 
in its history is now attempting to ap- 
point to the positions of apprentice plate 
printers from a so-called promotional 
examination list. This alleged promo- 
tional examination does violence to the 
traditions of our civil-service system and 
the civil-service laws and regulations. 

In the first place, this examination, 
called by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, is not a promotional examina- 
tion, even though it is called that. 
Ninety-seven have taken that examina- 
tion and 28 are now receiving from $3,000 
to $4,000 per year. Over 58 of them are 
receiving over $2,700 a year. Their sal- 
aries are considerably higher than that 
of an apprentice plate printer and they 
certainly would not be receiving a pro- 
motion from the standpoint of an in- 
crease in salary. Many who stood the 
examination are not now working in 
related positions to plate printers as per- 
sons in the Bureau who are employed as 
guards, messengers, and elevator opera- 
tors, stood the promotional examination 
on March 15, 1950, yet the salary of a 
plate-printer apprentice is only $2,473 
per year. This racial question has not 
one solitary thing to do with this bill, 
which is not my bill. It was introduced 
by the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Ramsay]. I, as chairman of the 
committee, am advocating the bill be- 
cause it is meritorious and it is just. 
This so-called promotional examination 
is nothing in the world but a closed- 
family examination held by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing because of 
the objection to an open competitive 
examination by this left-wing radical 
group, the United Public Workers of 
America, an organization which was re- 
cently expelled from the CIO for its com- 
munistic tendencies and leadership. 
Who testified for this bill? Mr. Frank 
Coleman, president of the International 
Plate Printers and Dye Stampers of the 
American Federation of Labor; Mr. 
Charles E. Foster, assistant national leg- 
islative director, Disabled American Vet- 
erans; John C. Williamson, assistant 
director of legislation, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars; Thomas G. Walters, opera- 
tions director, Government Employees 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor; Col. Charles I. Stengle, legislative 
representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees; and 
George D. Riley, legislative representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

I have here a telegram from William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, saying: 

On March 31 I sent you a letter with a 
statement in regard to H. R. 7185. I would 
appreciate your reading the statement in 
your files which I sent with my letter and 
be at the session on Monday, May 1, when 
H. R. 7185 will be called up for consideration 
under suspension of the rules, This is the 
bill which provides for open competitive ex- 
aminations for apprentices in the Federal 
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service and which gives all veterans through- 
out the country an opportunity to take the 
examination instead of confining it to an 
individual Government agency. 


If this promotional examination be- 
comes effective and if new apprentice 
plate printers are appointed from this 
so-called examination, it will be a prece- 
dent which will be dangerous in the fu- 
ture. Hereafter all agencies will hold 
their own little family, or closed, re- 
stricted, examinations and keep outsid- 
ers from an opportunity to compete for 
these positions. This FEPC has nothing 
in the world to do with this legislation. 
Fifty-two and one-half percent of the 
employees today in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing are members of the 
colored race. In 1940 only 25 percent 
were members of the colored race. So 
you can see the members of the colored 
race are receiving fair treatment in that 
agency. 

I also wish to include in my statement 
letters from the American Legion in fa- 
vor of this legislation; from the 
AMVETS; from the Catholic War Vet- 
erans; also from Omar B. Ketchum, of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars; and 
Thomas G. Walters, of the American 
Federation of Labor; and William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, in support of this measure. 

I trust the Members will not be misled 
by this extraneous discussion about the 
FEPC. I stand here asking you to pre- 
serve the integrity and the right of our 
civil-service system and to give all vet- 
erans a chance to stand these examina- 
tions. As soon as this examination was 
called a number of World War veterans, 
who are not employees of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, filed suit in 
court to try to stop the promotional ex- 
amination, but they were not successful. 
Unless this legislation is passed, you will 
prevent World War veterans everywhere 
from taking this examination. It has 
always been the custom to hold open, 
competitive examinations for these ap- 
pointments. Why should we now permit 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to 
hold so-called promotional examinations 
just for the benefit of a few veterans 
down at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing? This does not prevent these 
veterans down there from taking the 
open, competitive examination when it is 
called. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has agreed to hold up any ap- 
pointments from this promotional ex- 
amination until this legislation is acted 
upon by Congress. 

I have here a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury which reads 
in part as follows: 

It is my earnest belief that the Department 
has cooperated with the committee to the 
fullest possible extent by agreeing that no 
promotions would be made as a result of the 
examination while the Congress is giving 
active consideration to the legislation ap- 
proved by the committee. 


It has been stated 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I refuse 
to yield to anyone; several are clamor- 
5 for me to yield, but I have not the 
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I hope Members will resolve their de- 
cisions on this bill purely on its merits 
and not be influenced by any racial is- 
sue which has not a solitary thing to do 
with this bill. If you believe in civil serv- 
ice, if you believe in giving all veterans, 
both white and colored, an equal chance 
to stand competitive examination for 
these jobs, then you will support the bill. 
The so-called promotional examination 
discriminates against both white and 
colored veterans throughout the United 
States who are not now employees of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing as 
they will have no opportunity or chance 
to compete for the appointments of ap- 
prentice plate printer. 

This bill was introduced before the al- 
leged promotional examination was 
called as the bill was introduced on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1950, and notice of the examina- 
tion was issued on February 21, 1950. At 
the hearings prior to the date of the ex- 
amination on March 15, 1950, I, as chair- 
man of the committee, requested Mr. E. 
H. Foley, Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and who was act- 
ing secretary when he appeared before 
our committee, to hold up the examina- 
tion until the present legislation could 
be considered. Then later, before the 
date of the examination, our committee 
sent two written requests to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury which has charge 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
urging that the examination be post- 
poned. The Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury refused to accede to this rea- 
sonable request and went along and held 
the examination. In view of the atti- 
tude and position of the Treasury De- 
partment, I advised Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury E. H. Foley, Jr., that our 
committee would seek to make the legis- 
lation retroactive to March 1, 1950, since 
he would not agree to defer the examina- 
tion. Only the radical left wing United 
Public Workers of America, which was 
thrown out of the CIO, appeared at the 
hearings against the bill. A number of 
their members who are employees of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing have 
taken the alleged and so-called promo- 
tional examinations. 

Mr. Speaker, in my remarks I have re- 
ferred to correspondence from various 
individuals and organizations. For the 
benefit of the membership I set them 
forth in full at this point in the RECORD: 

THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1950. 
Re H. R. 7185. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, House Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHARMAN: Referring to the 
above-numbered bill which was introduced 
February 7, 1950, by Congressman Ramsay, 
I understand that when it came up on the 
Consent Calendar it was objected to by Con- 
gressmen MARCANTONIO, KLEIN, and POWELL 
and that it is now your intention to call it 


up under suspension of the rules on April 3, 
1950, 

While we have no direct mandate on the 
provisions of this bill, please be advised that 
the national tion of the American 
Legion has no objections to its provisions 
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and its passage as we feel it would be of 
material benefit to our veterans. 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Mues D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1950. 
Hon, Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MURRAY: 
would like to bring to your attention their 
support of H. R. 7185, a bill now before your 
committee for consideration which would 
amend the Veterans’ Preference Act to in- 
clude apprentices in those protected posi- 
tions. 

It is AMVETS’ contention that the inclu- 
sion of apprentices in this list of jobs would 
greatly widen job opportunities to veterans 
with particular attention, of course, being 
given to disabled veterans enabling them to 
acquire a more equal job opportunity in Fed- 
eral employment. 

It is AMVETS’ further contention that the 
enactment of this bill would eliminate an 
evil situation by making this examination 
for apprentice jobs in the Government Print- 
ing Office and Bureau of Engraving open to 
all veterans and not confining it to those 
men now employed by those agencies as is 
presently contemplated. It would not de- 
prive those men, many of whom are veterans, 
from an equal opportunity to take these tests 
and to qualify for these jobs, but would at 
the same time give all veterans an equal op- 
portunity to show the necessary ability to 
hold the job. 

AMVETS wish to thank you for your many 
kindnesses and courtesies in allowing us to 
bring this matter to your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
Marvin L. GOLDBERGER, 
National Legislative Director, AMVETS. 
CaTHOLIC War VETERANS 
OF THE UNITED STATEs OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1950. 
Congressman THomas Murray, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran ConcrEssMaN: Representing the 
Catholic War Veterans’ National Department, 
the undersigned wishes to go on record as 
unqualifiedly recommending the passage of 
H. R. 7185 and regrets his inability to be in 
Washington for the hearing on this bill, Fri- 
day, March 10, 1950. 

However, as a national officer of the Cath- 
olic War Veterans, I stand in readiness to 
participate in all future meetings in this 
regard and to offer my full support in this 
case. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. McGrinry, 
Adjutant General. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1950. 
Re H. R. 7185. 
Hon, Tom MURRAY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is my understand- 
ing that on Monday, April 3, 1950, the House 
of Representatives will take up for consid- 
eration the bill, H. R. 7185, which amends 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. 

The bill would provide that for a limited 
period the job of apprentice in the public 
service would be limited to veterans and 
that open competitive examinations for such 
would be conducted on a Nation-wide or re- 
gional basis. 
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The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, pledged to the strengthening of the 
principle of veterans’ preference in Govern- 
ment service, believes that the legislation is 
most desirable and worthy of your favorable 
consideration. The introduction and con- 
sideration of the bill by the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service was 
prompted by the recent action of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, for the first time 
in over 60 years, in announcing a closed 
examination for the job of apprentice, plate 
printer, limited to certain employees of the 
Bureau who were then employed as messen- 
ger, guard, or elevator operator. This legis- 
lation, if enacted, would not operate to de- 
feat the opportunity of these individuals to 
compete for these appointments. On the 
other hand, the bill, if enacted, would pro- 
vide hundreds of other veterans an oppor- 
tunity to compete for these positions. 

The action of the Bureau in insisting on 

& closed examination strikes at a funda- 
mental root in our whole civil-service system 
as well as veteran preference in Government 
service. The policy of the Bureau, if left 
unchallenged and carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion, would result in few if any open com- 
petitive examinations for appointment. Vet- 
erans, desiring to enter the public service 
as apprentice, etc., would first be required 
to serve as a messenger or guard. Surely, 
this was never the intention of the Congress 
in enacting the basic Civil Service Act, or 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. 

Efforts have been made to becloud the 
principle underlying this legislation by in 
troducing the issue of racial discrimination. 
This is a great injustice which serves naught 
but to mislead the Congress. Actually ap- 
proval of this legislation would provide hun- 
dreds of veterans of all races an opportunity 
to compete for positions in the civil service: 
The racial issue has been inspired by a small 
group of employees of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing who claim a privilege 
to compete for these jobs, yet would deny to 
others of their own race equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

In behalf of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, I hope that you will 
vote in favor of passage of the bill H. R. 7185. 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, Director. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COUNCIL 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LAECR, 
Washington D. C., February 10, 1950. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MURRAY: On February 
7, Congressman Ramsay introduced H. R, 
7185 to amend Public Law 359, chapter 287, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. 

This legislation was drafted to eliminate 
a condition which now exists in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. At the present 
time, only those who were able to receive 
war-service or temporary appointments in 
the Bureau are eligible to take examinations. 
H. R. 7185 when enacted into law would 
make all veterans eligible to take examina- 
tions. 

We feel that this bill is fair and just and 
will be a very popular piece of legislation and 
will have the active support of the Govern- 
ment Employes’ Council, the majority of the 
veterans’ organizations, and the American 
Federation of Labor. I am of the opinion 
that the Civil Service Commission will en- 
dorse the intent of this legislation. 

Frank Coleman and I would appreciate an 


opportunity to discuss with you the merits - 


of this legislation. 
Most sincerely, 
Tuomas G. WALTERS, 
Operations Director. 
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H. R. 7185 


A bill to amend the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944 as amended, Public Law 359, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1950. 

To All Members, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: H. R. 7185, a bill 
to amend the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, as amended, Public Law 359, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, will be called up for a vote 
by Chairman Murray of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, on Monday, 
May 1, 1950. 

This bill was reported by a unanimous 
vote after due consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, Friday, 
March 10, 1950. 

This bill has the endorsement of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; the Government 
Employees’ Council, AFL; and other organ- 
izations affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
Disabled American Veterans; Catholic War 
Veterans of United States; AMVETS. 

This bill is opposed by the United Public 
Workers Union, recently expelled from the 
CIO; prominent Communists in this coun- 
try, and their allies. 

The defeat of this bill on May 1; would be 
a real May Day celebration for the Commu- 
nists: of this country: 

Senate bill 3050, a companion bill to H. R. 
7185, has been favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and is now on the Senate Calendar. 

We respectfully request and urge you to 
be present and vote for H. R. 7185, on Mon- 
day, May 1, 1950. 

Respectfully. 

Government Employees’ Council of the 
American Federation of Labor: Leo E. 
George, chairman; William C. Doherty, 
vice chairman; Orrin A. Burrows, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Thomas G. Walters, 
operations director; John B. Haggerty; 
William C. O'Neill; Louis A. Lopez; 
James G. Yaden; Stanley W. Oliver; 
W. M. Thomas; trustees, 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1950. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: On April 3, H. R. 
7185 will be up for discussion in the House. 
It will be appreciated if you will take time 
to read the attached supporting discussions 
of this bill offered to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944. 
With all good wishes, I am, 
Sincerely, 
Wm. GREEN, 
President, American Federation oj Labor. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
March 31, 1950. 
REMARKS IN SUPPORT or H. R. 7185 
This bill provides for open competitive ex- 
aminations for apprentices in the Federal 
service. It would amend the Veterans’ Pref- 


erence Act of 1944 to include apprentice- 


jobs of all types in the group for which vet- 
erans only are to be eligible for competition 
for a period of 5 years following a declara- 
tion of peace, cither by the President or the 
Congress. 

The bill is intended to counteract a con- 
dition which has been created administra- 
tively in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. In the Bureau, the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Director of the Bureau have 
determined, with the sanction of the Civil 
Service Commission, that only a handful of 
persons now employed in the Bureau may 
compete for apprenticeship appointments. 

This is a departure from policy and prac- 
tice generally throughout the Federal serv- 
ice. It differs substantially from the method 
used in the Government Printing Office 
where beginners are recruited for skilled 
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trades jobs. No objection has been raised 
to the orderly method used in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in selecting apprentice- 
ship candidates. It was not until recently 
that objection was raised in the Bureau to 
the tried-and-true system of opening ap- 
prentice jobs to national competition. 

It has become universally a practice in 
the Government service where apprentices 
are wanted to hire on an open competition 
basis. In this manner, the Government has 
had the opportunity to select the best avail- 
able from among the greatest possible num- 
ber. Because this is what is known as a 
general purpose examination, it lends itself 
readily to use by a large number of agencies 
seeking mechanical aptitudes adaptable to 
the particular kinds of jobs in the skilled 
trades later to be filled. 

It should be noted, however, in the pres- 
ent instances, that the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing is seeking to fill apprentice 
jobs without resorting first to the list of 
available journeymen waiting to be consid- 
ered. This number is approximately forty. 

There have been times when certain dis- 
sident groups employed in the Bureau have, 
under the leadership of well-known fellow 
travelers who have paraded before the Bu- 
reau entrance with their usual “demands” 
and chants on how some classes of our coun- 
trymen are being “discriminated” against. 
This is but a part of the party line often 
demonstrated by the well-classified trouble- 
makers who have worked hard to divide 
Government employees into conflicting 
classes. 

Unless this bill is passed, veterans, except 
a small number in the Bureau, will be com- 
pletely discriminated against and the spirit 
of the Veterans’ Preference Act will have 
been violated once more. A number of per- 
sons of the small group to which the exam- 
ination has been limited are receiving twice 
as much or more now than they would re- 
ceive as apprentices should they finally be 
appointed. This raises a question of good 
faith which remains unanswered as to why 
much lower pay is welcomed in order to 
prevent the examination from being open 
to all competitors. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
decided that I am going to vote against 
suspending the rules and passing this 
bill H. R. 7185. I am in favor of legis- 
lation adding the positions of appren- 
tices to those positions reserved for vet- 
erans under the Veterans’ Preference 
act. I would vote for this bill were it 
not for the retroactive date March 1, 
1956, contained in section 2 on page 2 
thereof. The inclusion of this date can 
only mean that it is directed against the 
few dozen Negro veterans here in the 
District of Columbia in the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving. I will not vote 
for a bill which is directed primarily 
and solely against this small group of 
war veterans. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the rules 
be suspended and that the bill be passed. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the House divided, and 
there were—ayes 113, noes 62. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Two hundred and 
twelve Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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as follows: 


Chesney 
Clemente 
Cotton 
Crawford 
Dague 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
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The question was taken; and there 
were —yeas 209, nays 94, not voting 127, 


[Roll No. 146] 
YEAS—209 
Hardy Patten 
Hare Perkins 
Harris Peterson 
Harrison Pickett 
Hays, Ark. Plumley 
Hébert Poage 
Hedrick Potter 
Herlong Poulson 
Preston 
Hobbs Priest 
Hoeven Ramsay 
Hoffman, Mich. Rankin 
Holmes Redden 
Hope Reed, Il 
oran Reed, N. Y. 
Hull 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jenison Rich 
Jennings Riehlman 
Jensen Rivers 
Johnson St. George 
Jones, Mo, Sanborn 
Judd Sasscer 
Karst Sario 
Kearney vner 
Kee Scudder 
Keefe Secrest 
Kerr Shafer 
Kilday Short 
Lanham Sikes 
Larcade Sims 
LeCompte Smith, Kans, 
LeFevre Smith, Va. 
Lemke Smith, Wis. 
Lind Spence 
Lovre Staggers 
Lucas Steed 
Lyle Stefan 
McConnell Stigler 
McCormack 
McDonough Sutton 
McMillan, S. C. Taber 
Mack, W. Tackett 
Macy Talle 
Teague 
Marshall Thomas 
Martin,Iowa Thompson 
on orn 
Merrow Tollefson 
Meyer ‘owe 
Michener Trimble 
8 Underwood 
Monroney Van Zandt 
Morris inson 
Morrison Vursell 
Morton Walter 
Moulder Welch 
Murdock Werdel 
Murphy White, Idaho 
Murray, Tenn. Whitten 
Murray, Wis. Whittington 
Nelson Williams 
Nicholson Wilson, Okla, 
Norblad Wilson, Tex, 
Norrell Winstead 
O'Hara, Minn. Withrow 
O'Konski Wolcott 
O'Neill Wolverton 
Pace 
P.: 
Patman 
NAYS—94 
Doyle Howell 
Eberharter Huber 
Ellsworth Jonas 
Elston Jackson, Wash, 
Engel, Mich. en 
Fernandez Kean 
Fogarty Keating 
Forand Kelly, N. Y 
Fulton Kennedy 
Gavin King 
Gillette Klein 
Gordon Lane 
Gorski Linehan 
Graham Lynch 
Granahan McGuire 
Granger McKinnon 
Hale ck, III. 
Hall, Mansfield 
Edwin Arthur Marcantonio 
Havenner Marsalis 
Heffernan Mitchell 
Heller Multer 
Herter Norton 
Heselton O'Brien, Til, 
Holifeld O'Hara, II. 


O'Sullivan Rogers, Mass. Simpson, Il, 
"Toole Rooney Sullivan 
Philbin Sabath Tauriello 
Phillips, Calif. Scott, Vorys 
Polk Hugh D., Jr. Wagner 
Rabaut Shelley Yates 
Ribicoff Sheppard Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—127 
Addonizio Green Nixon 
Andrews Gwinn Noland 
Battle Hall, O’Brien, Mich. 
Beall Leonard W. Patterson 
Bennett, Fla. Halleck Pfeifer, 
Biemiller Hand Joseph L. 
Boggs, La. Harden Pfeiffer, 
Bolling Hart Will L 
Boykin Phillips, Tenn, 
u Hays, Ohio Powell 
Buckley, N. Y Price 
Byrne, N. X. Hoffman, II Quinn 
Byrnes, Wis. g Rains 
Canfield Jacobs Rhodes 
Cannon James R 
Carlyle Javits Rodino 
Case, S. Jenkins Rogers, Fla. 
Cavalcante Jones, Ala. Roosevel: 
Chatham Jones, N. C Sadlak 
Chudoff Kearns Sadowski 
Cooley Kelley, Pa. Scott, Hardie 
Corbett Keogh Simpson, Pa. 
Coudert Kilburn Smathers 
Crook Kirwan Smith, Ohio 
Crosser Kruse Stanley 
Davenport Kunkel Taylor 
Davies, N. Y. Latham Velde 
Davis, Tenn. Lesinski Wadsworth 
Deane Lichtenwalter Walsh 
DeGraffenried Weichel 
Denton Wheeler 
Dingell McCulloch Whitaker 
Doughton McGrath White, Calif, 
Douglas McGregor Wickersham 
Elliott McMillen, Tl. Widnall 
Engle, Calif McSweeney Wier 
Feig Madden Wigglesworth 
Fenton Mahon Willis 
Furcolo Martin, Mass. Wilson, Ind. 
Gamble Miles oodhouse 
Gary Miller, Calif. Woodruff 
Gilmer Miller, Md. Young 
Goodwin Miller, Nebr. 
Grant Morgan 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Madden and Mr. Kearns for, with Mr, 
McSweeney against. 

Mr. Davies of New York and Mr, Hays of 
Ohio for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Byrne of New York and Mr. Denton for, 
with Mr. Biemiller against. 

Mr. Stanley and Mr. Gilmer for, with Mrs. 
Douglas against. 

Mr. Cavalcante and Mr. Jacobs for, with 
Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Boggs of Louisiana and Mr. Whitaker 
for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 

Mr. Fenton and Mr. Gary for, with Mr, 
Joseph L. Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Rains and Mr. Wheeler for, with Mr. 
Corbett against. 

Mr. Battle and Mr. Cooley for, with Mr. 
Buchanan against. 

Mr, Jones of North Carolina and Mr. Wick- 
ersham for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Grant and Mr. Andrews for, with Mr. 
McGrath against. 

Mr. Bennett of Florida and Mr. Chatham 
for, with Mr. Coudert against. 

Mr, Jones of Alabama and Mr, Willis for, 
with Mr. Buckley of New York against. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida and Mr. Richards for, 
with Mr. Sadowski against. 

Mr. Taylor and Mr. Boykin for, with Mr. 
Price against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Addonizio with Mr. Halleck, 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Sadlak. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Chudoff with Mr, Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Mr. O’Brien of Michigan with Mr. Simpson 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bolling with Mr. Hand. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Hardie Scott, 

Mr. Quinn with Mr. Wadsworth, 

Mr. Smathers with Mr. Gamble, 


Morgan with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Walsh with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. White of California with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Miles with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Carlyle with Mrs. Harden. 

Mr. Deane with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Engle of California with Mr. McCul- 
och 
Mr. 
Mr 


r. Feighan with Mr. Woodruff. 
. Noland with Mr. Kilburn. 


Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. Mahon with Mr. Patterson, 


Mr. Macre changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

Mr. McConnett changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Kearney changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative 
days within which to extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES OF PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to the Consent Calendar for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7888) to 
amend the Classification Act of 1949, to 
make it inapplicable to postal employees 
of the Panama Canal. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 202 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, approved October 
28, 1949 (63 Stat. 954), is amended by chang- 
ing the period at the end of clause (31) to 
a semicolon and adding the following new 
clause, numbered (32): 

“(32) postal employees of the Panama 
Canal whose rates of compensation are fixed 
by the Governor of the Panama Canal with 
reference to the rates of compensation for 
similar positions in the field service of the 
Post Office Department of the United States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 6354) to author- 
ize the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to establish day- 
light-saving time in the District as 
amended. 


1950 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia is 
authorized to advance the standard time ap- 
plicable to the District 1 hour for the period 
commencing not earlier than the last Sun- 
day of April 1950 and ending not later than 
the last Sunday of September 1950. Any 
such time established by the Commissioners 
under the authority of this act shall, dur- 
ing the period of the year for which it is 
applicable, be the standard time for the 
District of Columbia. 


The SPEAKER, Is a second demand- 
? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota, Mr. 
Speaker I demand a second. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
is to grant the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia authority to declare 
daylight saving time from the last Sun- 
day of April to the last Sunday of Sep- 
tember, or for any period within the 
above-named dates. 

Mr. Speaker, immediately after the 
termination of active hostilities the 
House repealed national daylight sav- 
ing time. Each year since that event 
the Congress has granted the District 
of Columbia permission to declare day- 
light saving time for the summer months, 

Personally, I have consistently voted 
against daylight saving time because I 
‘felt that it was a useless piece of legis- 
lation. However, I have been in the 
minority. It seems to me that the de- 
partments in the District of Columbia 
and the District Government could ar- 
range to set back their working time 
1 hour without tampering with the 
standard time of the United States. 

This year we find ourselves accused of 
confusing time throughout the country 
by failing to comply with the request 
of a majority of the large cities in the 
United States for daylight saving time. 
I agree that there has been some con- 
fusion, but I believe it was not caused 
by the Congress of the United States; 
we have done nothing to change the 
time, which has caused all the confusion. 
Since they have. already changed their 
time in the majority of the large cities 
I expect to vote for this bill, but against 
my best judgment. 

Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 12 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, as the gentleman from South 
Carolina has indicated, this brings up 
what has been a rather controversial 
subject as far as the District of Colum- 
bia is concerned. I may say that this 
bill was reported by a vote of 10 to 9 
in the committee itself. It is unfortunate 
that some of the opponents of daylight- 
saving time were not at the committee 
meeting. 

I have personally opposed daylight- 
saving time. I did during the war and 
I intend to do it while I am living in 
the District of Columbia because I feel 


O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
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it is a complete delusion and a myth to 
begin with. There have been certain in- 
terests, some newspapers, some radio 
stations, and a small group of the Board 
of Trade who have demanded daylight- 
saving time. 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall that dur- 
ing the war when we had daylight-sav- 
ing time there was so much feeling 
throughout the country against it that 
it was the first act which was imme- 
diately repealed after the end of the 
fighting part of the war. It is one of 
the few wartime acts which has been 
repealed up to date, showing the lack of 
popularity of daylight-saving time 
throughout the country. It is true we 
have a few of the larger cities in the 
country that are on daylight-saving time. 
Part of the promotion and the force be- 
hind this bill originates in New York City 
where the radio people put on their pro- 
grams and it comes out through the 
country; so they would like to have as 
many parts of the country on daylight- 
day time in the larger cities as pos- 
sible. 

Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I want 
to remind the gentleman of Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses: 

In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candlelight. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman has stated in classic language his 
opposition to daylight-saving time. 

There are some serious aspects to this. 
The gentleman from New York has 
quoted a poem which illustrates the ob- 
jection which comes to me from the 
mothers of the District of Columbia who 
want to put their children to bed but 
who cannot get them to go to bed or get 
them to go to sleep. They cannot get 
the rest that they should have. Some 
members of the medical profession have 
commented upon the serious effect of 
this situation upon the children of this 
country. It might also apply to some of 
those who are more mature in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who are kept up 
through daylight-saving time and who 
do not get the sleep they should have. 

Getting back to the propaganda which 
has been going on in the District of 
Columbia by the newspapers and by the 
radio stations, the Commissioners re- 
cently submitted this matter to a vote to 
the people of the District of Columbia. 
They scattered 200,000 ballots by police- 
men taking them out. I do not know 
how fairly it was conducted in the sense 
of those who voted. I do not infer there 
was anything wrong about the manner of 
distribution, but how many persons voted 
for a lot of people I do not know, I have 
received communications, for instance, 
advising me that whole families were 
opposed to daylight saving but never had 
the slightest opportunity to record their 
opposition to it. And, in reference to 
this ballot that was taken, the radio an- 
nouncers were quite frequently, at least, 
urging the people to vote for daylight 
saving time. The newspapers carried 
on front page publicity about the need of 
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voting for daylight saving time, but not- 
withstanding that, of the 200,000 votes 
only 92,000 voted for it, 37,000 against it, 
and 17,000 said that they did not care, 
and the balance of all those people who 
got the ballot who did not care did not 
vote. So, the majority of the people of 
the District of Colurabia do not want 
daylight saving time. That is the ob- 
vious situation that a majority of the 
people, notwithstanding all the effort, 
the clap that was heard to try to put it 
over, did not agree that we should have 
daylight saving time. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Would the gentleman and 
I want to apply that same formula in our 
own campaigns and lectures? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Well, we 
could, 

Mr. PACE. That the people who did 
not vote were all against us? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Well, 
they did not have much interest or they 
would have voted for or against us, one 
of the two, especially in a hot, heated 
campaign. However, that is my view- 
point, and the gentleman does not have 
to take my argument if he does not want 
to. Here we have 92,000 people telling 
150,000,000 people that they should have 
daylight-saving time in the Nation's 
Capital which, again, I protest, is an ex- 
ample of a vociferous few in the District 
of Columbia who feel that this is not the 
Nation's Capital, that it belongs just to 
the people of the District of Columbia, 
and anything that they want or anything 
that they particularly feel they should 
have, regardless of its impact on the 
rest of the country, they must have, re- 
gardless of what it does. 

Now, what does this do? This makes 
confusion all over the United States, 
in every city, and every part of the 
country that does not have daylight-sav- 
ing time. Your constituents come into 
this city; they come in and go out on 
eastern standard time regardless of this 
bill, and if this bill became a law, they 
would still have that condition, because 
the Federal statute insists that trans- 
portation be run upon the basis of 
standard time. And, it is for the safety 
of this country as well. Furthermore, 
aiter they come in here they suddenly 
find out that they are an hour later 
than they should be, so when they adjust 
their watches to the wishes of the Dis- 
trict of Clumbia and they decide then to 
go back on the train, to go back to the 
station or the airport, they arrive an 
hour before they need to. So, they are 
very unhappy about that. When your 
constituents want to call you from back 
home in the Midwest, instead of there 
being an hour’s difference in time, there 
are 2 hours’ difference in time. So it is 
all through the departments of Govern- 
ment. There are some 190,000 Govern- 
ment employees here, and regardless of 
the wishes of the rest of the employees 
in the United States, here they are be- 
ing sent down to the departments and 
regulated in their homes on the basis of 
what a few people in Washington want. 
I confess that I do not like daylight- 
saving time. Some people like it. 
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There is the argument for playing golf 
and then the argument that it gives 
them more opportunity for gardening 
and recreation and that they get out 
in the sun more. Well, I wish some of 
you would get the official timetable of 
when the sun rises and sets in the city 
of Washington, and look at the time of 
day that the sun gets up on standard 
time. You will find on the ist day of 
May that the sun rises at 5:11 and sets 
at 7 o’clock in the evening. On the 20th 
of June the sun rises at 4:51, standard 
time, and sets at 7:18. On the first 
of September it rises at 5:36 and sets at 
6:39. Therefore, the average person liv- 
ing in the District of Columbia has every 
opportunity in the world under the 
working hours and the working condi- 
tions we have here, generally speaking, 
in the Government offices, to adjust him- 
self so that he can get all the sunlight 
and daylight he wants. Most of the 
offices close early in the summertime. 

I think all you are doing is making 
this confusion apply to all the United 
States. You are not giving the people 
who are supposed to be benefited by day- 
light-saving time anything but the delu- 
sion that they have more time in the 
sun, if you shove the watch an hour 
ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill is de- 
feated, and that we get rid of daylight- 
saving time. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. POULSON. The gentleman is 
worrying a great deal about the people 
being an hour late. Does he not believe 
that when they arrive in Washington 
they are just too late, they have already 
lost everything? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. That 
might be political. I do not want to 
make any comment on that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. During 
the war when we had daylight-saving 
time we had it all over the United States. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. It was a 
completely different situation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. It 
caused no confusion then, but this bill 
causes confusion everywhere. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. There is 
enough confusion here now. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KLEIN I. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Spezker, I think it 
might be well to start this debate with 
some phrase such as “Here we go again,” 
or “This is where we came in.” We have 
this same debate every year. I have pre- 
pared some figures as to the cost to the 
taxpayers of this country of bringing up 
this question, which in spite of what the 
gentleman from Minnesota says, and I 
have the highest regard for him, is 
strictly a local problem to be decided by 
residents of the District of Columbia and 
by the Congress really sitting as a city 
council for the District of Columbia. 

Unfortunately the parliamentary situ- 
ation is such that we cannot amend this 
bill. If we could, I was prepared to offer 
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an amendment to substitute the Senate 
bill, which instead of letting this ques- 
tion come up every year, would give us a 
permanent daylight-saving bill. 

You all understand this is purely per- 
missive. This permits the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to call 
daylight-saving time into being when- 
ever they feel it is necessary, ana to do 
away with it in the same fashion. 

It costs the taxpayers of this country 
almost $100,000 for the debate which 
goes on here year after year. Finally, 
after much travail and blood, sweat, and 
tears, we pass the bill. We usually pass 
it after daylight-saving time has gone 
into effect in other parts of the country. 
If there is any confusion, I think the 
confusion arises because we do not have 
daylight-saving time here, whereas the 
other large cities of the country do have 
it. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. I am going to vote for 
this bill. Does the gentleman think the 
Congress ought to have anything to do 
with the District of Columbia? 

Mr. KLEIN. I do not think they 
should. I think this debate that comes 
up here year after year is the best argu- 
ment you could possibly have for home 
rule for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RIVERS. Wait a minute. I want 
to get it plain for the record. The gen- 
tleman does not think the Congress 
ought to have anything to do with the 
District of Columbia? Turn it over to 
these people and let them have it on a 
one-way ticket to hades and forget 
about it. 

Mr. KLEIN. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. I do not think we ought to 
have anything to do with legislation for 
the benefit of the District solely. If they 
had home rule here, it would not be nec- 
essary for us to spend all this time, val- 
uable as it is for this kind of local legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Has the gentleman 
considered the fact that under the pres- 
ent set-up as of today his train gets here 
in 3 hours instead of 4? 

Mr. KLEIN. Better than that, my 
plane left New York City at 9:30 a. m. 
this morning and it got me here at 9:25 
a. m. So that I got here even before I 
left New York. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. As a mat 
ter of fact, actually the schedules of 
train times, both in New York City and 
here remain on standard time regardless 
of daylight saving time. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. KLEIN. That is true as to trains 
that travel throughout the States. Local 
trains, of course, are all on daylight 
saving time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield, 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is the gentle- 
man really concerned about how quickly 
he can get from New York to Washing- 
ton, or about how quickly he can go from 
Washington back to New York? 

Mr. KLEIN. Well, it takes me an hour 
longer to get back to New York. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I believe that 
is what is really worrying the gentleman, 

Mr. KLEIN. Of course, that is bad. 
But might I remind the gentleman from 
Ohio of a little colloquy that he and I 
had last year when this bill was being 
debated where we brought out, or at any 
rate, I believe I brought out that the 
people of the District of Columbia want 
thislaw. We are sitting here today as a 
city council for the people of the Dis- 
trict. It is not fair to bring into the 
debate the prejudices of our constituents 
back home when we are considering Dis- 
trict legislation. There are no farmers 
that I know of in the District of Colum- 
bia, who are usually opposed to daylight 
saving. There are no farmers in the 
large cities of the country. Large cities 
have daylight saving time and it has 
worked out very well. 

This will give Government employees, 
many of whom have small gardens out- 
side their homes, an opportunity to tend 
to their gardens after they have dinner, 
and it will give them an extra hour of 
sunlight for all types of recreation. 

I would like to sum the whole thing up 
by saying that we should consider the 
interests of the people that we are legis- 
lating for, and not the interests of our 
own constituents wherever they may be. 
We should not consider whether this is 
good for the farmers or good for any- 
body else. The question is, is it benefi- 
cial to the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and do those people want this 
legislation. I think that is the only 
point that should be taken into consider- 
ation. 

The gentleman from Minnesota men- 
tioned the fact that this poll taken by 
the newspapers does not indicate that 
the majority of the people want it. I 
would question that reasoning. At any 
rate I am certain, from the letters that I 
have received, and the way in which this 
law has worked out in past years, that 
the people, by and large, in the District 
of Columbia want it. All the people in 
the cities of the country have benefited 
by it, and are satisfied with the way that 
daylight saving time is operating. That 
is the only thing which should be taken 
into consideration in voting on this bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may require to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will not 
detain the House except for a few mo- 
ments. Personally I have been opposed 
to what we did have as daylight saving 
time during the war and what resulted 
after the war. I am of the opinion, 
however, Mr. Speaker, that the matter 
should be cleared up Nation-wide. 
Whether or not the District of Colum- 
bia has daylight saving time is not 
going to clear it up. As the situation 
now is, many of the metropolitan areas— 
as a matter of fact, probably most of 
them have daylight saving time, so- 
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called. The radio networks all go on 
daylight saving time. Transportation 
facilities all remain on standard time. 
The situation is confused throughout the 
Nation. 

Sometime I believe that the Congress 
of the United States should clear it up 
one way or the other on a Nation-wide 
basis, 

But the thing we are to determine 
here today is again whether or not the 
people of the District of Columbia will 
go on daylight saving time, and per- 
haps the metropolitan area of the Dis- 
trict, because I understand they are 
waiting for the Congress to take action 
one way or the other, and if the Dis- 
` trict goes on daylight saving time, then 
Arlington and adjoining sections of 
Maryland will follow. 

Personally I am going to support this 
bill. I do that, Mr. Speaker, because so 
many people locally have told me they 
prefer it because they want the District 
to be in step with other metropolitan 
areas throughout the entire Atlantic 
coast area. I do not give much cre- 
dence, frankly, to the poll which was 
taken. I am not familiar with how it 
was conducted. I know the police de- 
partment, who was charged with the 
responsibility, did the best it could under 
the circumstances. However, in my 
opinion, the poll was generally taken 
by those who were somewhat prejudiced 
and naturally, when they would see a 
person and ask them if they wanted to 
be put down for daylight saving, they 
were approached in such a way that 
they would say “Yes.” I personally 
know of some who have responded to 
those requests. So, consequently, I do 
not join my colleague from New York 
[Mr. KLEIN] in saying that was a con- 
sideration. However, I do call attention 
to the fact that the District of Colum- 
bia, in my opinion, does want to keep 
in step with the other metropolitan 
areas of the East. 

I want to say that this is the preroga- 
tive of the Congress of the United States. 
It is in accordance with the Constitution. 
When those who shout so loudly that 
Congress should not have anything to 
do with legislation of this kind, I only 
refer you to the Constitution of the 
United States, which has been in effect 
throughout the history of this country. 

I do not know what is the answer to 
this daylight-saving problem. You are 
not going to solve it by saying whether 
it should be in the District of Columbia 
or not, because the radio networks and 
the transportation facilities and many 
other businesses are going to continue 
in a confused status, and the people of 
the country are going to continue to 
have to put up with that confused status 
until the Congress settles it for the en- 
tire United States. Personally, I would 
oppose it. But Ido call attention to the 
fact that this comes before us every year, 
and I do not think the Congress should 
take up its time in this way every year. 
We should act, as it is our responsibility, 
to settle it, once and for all, Then, if it 
is determined that it is needed or it 
should be changed, the Congress is here, 
and the Congress should act in the inter- 
est of the people of the country. 
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Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. It has been stated that 
there is a great deal of confusion by hav- 
ing daylight saving time. Since the rest 
of the eastern seaboard has gone on day- 
light-saving time, would it not be double 
confusion and double trouble if we do 
not go on daylight saving here? 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, whatever the 
action of the Congress is today, I do not 
think it is going to clear it up, because 
you have these facilities and services in 
the country and some are on one sched- 
ule and some on the other. It is not 
going to clear it up because the people 
throughout the country are affected by 
it. I disagree with those who say that 
this applying to the District of Columbia 
is only for the people of the District of 
Columbia. I think it does have a vital 
effect on the rest of the country. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman says it 
should be cleared up once and for all. 
Do you have any proposals to offer by 
which it can be determined for all time? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; I cannot, because 
I have stated that the Congress is here 
continuously. 

Mr. GAVIN. Do you have any idea 
how it could be done? 

Mr, HARRIS. The committee failed 
to report a bill which would give the 
Commissioners authority to declare day- 
light-saving time each year. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. If we pass 
this bill it does not change the railroad 
or airport or bus time. They go on 
standard time, but the confusion is then 
created in the minds of the public who 
do the traveling. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I just tried to explain that. 

One other thing. That is the reason 
this came up under suspension of the 
rules. Some of us questioned this pro- 
cedure, but it is well known that on 
yesterday, in other metropolitan areas 
throughout the country, they went on 
daylight-saving time. If we did not 
bring this up now and act on it under 
suspension of the rule—I do not know 
whether this Congress will adopt it by 
a two-thirds vote or not—but I think 
the Congress should determine it today 
or not at all, and not go along here for 
3 or 4 weeks, as we have in the past, and 
then say we should go on daylight-saving 


time. That is the reason we brought this 
to you today under suspension of the 
rules. 

Mr. CHELF. Will the gentleman 


yield again? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. Since I have been here 
I have constantly been against daylight- 
saving time, but since the people here 
seem to want it, and since the eastern 
seaboard has already adopted it, I am 
constrained to go along with it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired, 
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Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has stated the question pretty 
clearly. Every argument that has been 
made by people who say they favor day- 
light saving time has been an argument 
against it. 

In my opinion, what the Congress 
should do but what we do not have the 
opportunity to do today is to say that the 
District of Columbia shall never go on 
daylight saving time. Then I believe we 
would eliminate this confusion in the 
country. This bill was reported out of 
the committee by the small margin of 1 
vote; the vote was 10 to 9. Every argu- 
ment agrees that confusion results from 
this. There is nothing to prevent any 
industry or any group of people from 
changing their hours of work to take ad- 
vantage of this recreational period that 
is spoken of. In that connection it has 
been my observation that all of the peo- 
ple favor daylight saving time make up 
the group that is always looking for 
shorter hours, more pay, and less work; 
they want more time in which to engage 
in activities other than productive ones. 
I think that if we at this time defeated 
this bill, it would be notice to the rest of 
the country which looks to the Congress 
for leadership that we are not in favor of 
the continuation of this time change. I 
believe that, if you vote the bill down to- 
day, it will not come up again. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
consistently been opposed to daylight- 
saving time. 

I am sorry to say to my good friend 
from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] that I 
cannot go along with him this time be- 
cause I believe that we are faced with 
a practical situation. The best evidence 
we have shows that the people of the 
District of Columbia are in favor of day- 
light time. I think it would be a mistake 
at this time to keep the District on slow 
time while the major cities of the country 
are on fast time. As confused as the 
situation is now, to keep the District on 
slow time would only further add to the 
confusion. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. MORRIS. The two gentlemen 
who preceded me said that heretofore 
they have been consistently against day- 
light-saving time, but this time were go- 
ing to be for it. I wish to advise the 
gentlemen that heretofore I have been 
consistently against it and am still 
against it. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. CAMP. I merely want to state 
that in the place where I live they asked 
me how I stood on daylight-saving time, 
and when I said I was against it they did 
not offer me a ballot or a chance to vote. 
I think that was true of those living at 
our place. There were enough ballots 
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for everybody who live there, but only 
those who were for daylight time were 
allowed to vote. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I think that unfortunately in 
some of these polls which are taken and 
which seem to have some effect on some 
of our colleagues they are giving too 
much credit to the type of poll which is 
conducted, 5 

I had the legislative drafting service, 
through the clerk of our committee, pre- 
pare an amendment which I intended to 
offer before knowing that this bill was 
going to come up under a suspension of 
the rules, an amendment which would 
have eliminated the Government and 
transportation facilities so that there 
would be absolutely no question about 
their not being involved in this daylight- 
saving time; but I cannot offer the 
amendment because the bill comes up 
under a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota that I would 
have no objection to the local people 
working the hours and time they want to 
work; but when it comes to the Govern- 
ment I think the Government should be 
on such time that makes for the best 
interest, not of the people of the District 
of Columbia, but the people of the United 
States as a whole. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. BROOKS. And if changing time 
causes more confusion throughout the 
entire country than keeping standard 
time, then I say we should keep standard 
time, 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this bill will 
be defeated. I have worked as earnest- 
ly and as zealously on behalf of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia as any 
member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and I am taking the 
position I do on this bill that this is not 
good policy for the District of Columbia 
by the Congress. I do not think it is 
proper to impose upon the people day- 
light-saving time when they do not want 
it. It merely causes confusion because 
after all this is the seat of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Is it not true that if 
this bill is not passed by a two-thirds 
majority today, it will come up on the 
calendar next week? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I suppose 
it will. If it does not pass today then it 
will come up next week. 

Mr. TEAGUE. May I ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
It will come up on the next District day. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
or the rules and passing the 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 194, nays 87, not voting 149. 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 147] 
YEAS—194 
Abbitt Graham Mitchell 
Albert Tanahan Monroney 
Allen, Calif, Granger Morton 
Anderson, Calif. Hagen Moulder 
Aren Hale Multer 
Aspinall Hardy Murdock 
Auchincloss Harris Murphy 
Bailey Havenner Nelson 
Barrett, Pa Hays, Ark, Nicholson 
Bates, Hébert Norblad 
Beckworth Hedrick O'Brien, II 
Bennett, Mich. Heffernan Pace 
Bentsen Heller Patman 
Blackney Herlong Patten 
Blatnik Herter Perkins 
Boggs, Del Heselton Peterson 
Bolton, Md. Hobbs Ibin 
Bolton, Ohio FHolifield Plumley 
Bonner olmes Poage 
Bramblett Hope Polk 
Breen Horan Potter 
Brown, Ga. Howell Poulson 
Bryson Huber est 
Burke Irving Rabaut 
Burleson Jackson, Calif. Ramsay 
Burnside Jackson, Wash. Reed, III 
Burton Jenison Regan 
Jonas Ribicoff 
Carroll Judd ch 
Case, N. J. Karst Riehlman 
Celler Karsten Rivers 
Chelf Kean Rogers, Mass. 
Chesney Kearn Rooney 
Clemente Keating St. George 
Cole, Kans. ee 
Cole, N. Y. Kennedy Saylor 
Combs Kerr Scott, 
Cotton King Hugh D., Jr. 
Crawford Klein Scudder 
e Lane Secrest 
Dollinger Lanham Shelley 
Dondero LeFevre Spence 
Donohue Lesinski Staggers 
Doyle Lind Stigler 
Durham Linehan Stockman 
Eberharter Lovre Sullivan 
Ellsworth Lucas Taber 
Elston le Tauriello 
8 . Lynch e 
Engle, Calif. McConnell Thornberry 
Evins McCormack Tollefson 
Palion McDonough Towe 
Fisher McGuire Underwood 
Flood McKinnon Van Zandt 
Fogarty M. „ Walter 
Forand „Ul. Welch 
Ford Mack, Wash. Werdel 
Fugate Macy Whittington 
Furcolo Mansfield ler 
Garmatz Marcantonio Wilson, Tex. 
Gavin Marsalis ithrow 
Gillette Martin, Iowa Wolcott 
Gordon Merrow Wolverton 
Gorski Michener Yates 
Gossett Zablocki 
NAYS—87 
Abernethy D'Ewart Mason 
Allen, III Dolliver Meyer 
Allen, La Fellows Morris 
Andersen, Frazier Murray, Tenn. 
H. Carl Gathings Murray, Wis. 
Andresen, Golden Norrell 
A re O'Hara, Ill 
Angell Gregory O'Hara, Minn. 
Barden Gross O’Konski 
Barrett, Wyo. Hall, O'Sullivan 
Bates, Ky. Edwin Arthur O'Toole 
Bishop Hare Passman 
Brehm Harrison Phillips, Calif, 
Brooks Hill Pickett 
Brown,Ohio Hoeven Preston 
p offman, Mich, Rankin 
Chiperfield Hull Redden 
Christopher Jensen Reed, N. T. 
Clevenger Jones, Mo. Rees 
Cooper e Sabath 
x e Sanborn 
Cunningham LeCompte Scrivner 
Curtis Lemke Shafer 
Davis, Ga. Marshall Sheppard 


May 1 
Short Stefan Vorys 
Sikes Sutton Vursell 
Simpson, Il, Tackett Wagner 
Smith, Kans. Talle Williams 
Smith, Va, Thomas Winstead 
Smith, Wis. Trimble Wood 
NOT VOTING—149 

Addonizio Gilmer Nixon 
Andrews Good Noland 
Baring Grant Norton 
Battle Green O'Brien, Mich. 
Beall Gwinn O'Neill 
Bennett, Fla. Fall, Patterson 
Biemiller Leonard W. Pfeifer, 
Boggs, La. Halleck _ Joseph L. 
Bolling Hand Pfeiffer, 
Bosone Harden W. 
Boykin Hart Phillips, Tenn 
Buchanan Harvey Powell 
Buckley, III Hays, Ohio Price 
Buckley, N. aw Quinn 
Bulwinkle Hoffman, Tl. Rains 
Burdick Jacobs Rhodes 
Byrne, N. Y. James Richards 
Byrnes, Wis Javits Rodino 
Canfield Jenkins Rogers, Fla 
Cannon Jennings Roosevelt 
Carlyle Johnson Sadlak 
Case, S. Dak. Jones, Ala, Sadowski 
Cavalcante Jones, N. C. Scott, Hardie 
Chatham Kearns Simpson, Pa. 
Chudoft Kelley, Pa. Sims 
Colmer Kelly, N. Y. Smathers 
Cooley Keogh Smith, Ohio 
Corbett Kilburn Stanley 
Coudert Kilday Steed 
Crook Taylor 
Crosser Kruse Thom 
Davenport Kunkel Velde 
Davies, N. Y Latham Vinson 
Davis, Tenn. Lichtenwalter Wadsworth 
Davis, Wis. Lodge alsh 
Dawson McCarthy Weichel 

ane McCulloch Wheeler 
DeGraffenried McGrath Whitaker 
Delaney McGregor White, Calif. 
Denton McMillen, Ill. White, Idaho 
Dingell McSweeney tten 
Doughton Madden Wickersham 
Douglas Widnall 
Eaton Mahon Wigglesworth 
Elliott Martin, Mass. Wilis 
Feighan Miles Wilson, Ind 
Fenton Miller, Calif. Wilson, Okla. 
Fernandez Miller, Md Woodhouse 
Fulton Miller, Nebr. W. 
Gamble Morgan Young 

Morrison 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Hand and Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. 
Stanley against. 

Mr. Wigglesworth and Mr. Fenton for, with. 
Mr. Miller of Maryland against. 

Mr. James and Mr. Kearns for, with Mr, 
Weichel against. 

Mr. Crook and Mr. Boggs of Louisiana for, 
with Mr. Gary against, 

Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Addonizio with Mr, Beall. 

Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Battle with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Sadlak. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Quinn with Mr. Woodruff. 

Mr, Delaney with Mr. Hardie Scott. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Mc- 
Culloch. 

Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Corbett. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr, Eaton. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr, 
Gamble. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. McGregor. 

Mrs. Douglas with Mr, Latham. 
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Mr. Deane with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Kruse with Mr, Harvey. 

Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Chudoff with Mr. Patterson, 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Velde. 

Mr. Madden with Mrs. Harden, 

Mr. Wheeler with Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr, Steed with Mr. Wilson of Indiana, 


Mr. Reep of New York changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
2 5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e, 


SPECIAL ORDER TRANSFERRED 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
I have for today may be transferred to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
KARSTEN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


STUDIES OF PROBLEMS RELATED TO 
PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Speaker, under the 
Reorganization Act of 1946, the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
was given jurisdiction over the allied 
problems of petroleum and natural gas 
and related products. I have the privi- 
lege and honor of being chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
has been for some time—in fact, over 
a year—making an over-all study of 
petroleum problems and how they affect 
activities of domestic industry. In- 
cluded in this I think we are making 
also a very thorough study of the effect 
on the domestic industry and economy 
of the country of the importation of 
foreign crude. 

It would certainly not be my intention 
to cast any reflection whatsoever, but 
we do have overlapping jurisdiction to 
some extent and overlapping investiga- 
tions on matters affecting certain phases 
of legislation and problems of the coun- 
try. I make this announcement so that 
the Members of Congress may know that 
our committee has been making a very 
thorough study of this problem. I un- 
derstand the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and I am not entering into 
a feud or fight with the Committee on 
Education and Labor, although I think 
that we should adhere to some extent to 
the functions and responsibilities of 
committees—is making the same type 
study on the effect of the importation 
of foreign fuels, I think that perhaps 
there should be some approach or pro- 
cedure to these problems because the 
agencies of the Government that are 
responsible for certain functions are 
called up before these committees. We 
have had all of the agencies thus far, 
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the Departments of State, Interior, Com- 
merce, and so forth, in this over-all 
study. We have been giving it our at- 
tention and it is our plan to file a very 
thorough report within the next few 
days. 

I make this announcement and call 
this to your attention and invite every 
Member of the House to come before 
the committee and give us any informa- 
tion they may have as to any problems 
that might affect their particular areas. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is very unfor- 
tunate when two committees appoint 
subcommittees that in a sense duplicate 
one another. The Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce appointed 
a subcommittee, of which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas is 
chairman, some time ago, and as a result 
of this his committee had original juris- 
diction. The matter comes before the 
gentleman’s Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in its broad aspects. 
When the officials of the executive branch 
have to come before two or more com- 
mittees they are justified in complain- 
ing against that. We should as far as 
possible avoid it. The gentleman from 
Arkansas in his very fine, not critical in 
any way but justifiable statement is to 
be commended and I thoroughly agree 
with him. We should obviate as much as 
possible duplication of surveys, investi- 
gations or inquiries of any kind. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for his statement. 
I do want to make the further statement 
that we are giving special emphasis to 
this problem because we recognize it is a 
very great problem. It affects every 
phase of our economy, particularly the 
domestic industry, and the foreign as- 
pects enter into it also. We have been 
giving special attention to the over-all 
Picture, not only from the standpoint of 
the industry itself but the consumers of 
the country, in order that the Members 
may know the extent to which we are 
going into all phases of this as we prom- 
ised in connection with the gas bill last 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude as a part thereof the outline that 
our committee has announced in connec- 
tion with this study. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the jurisdiction of 
the gentleman’s committee include liquid 
fuels generally? I had in mind inquiring 
if the gentleman’s subcommittee has ex- 
amined into or does intend to examine 
into the reduction of coal to a state of 
liquid fuel? 

Mr. HARRIS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that liquid fuels or synthetic fuels 
is a part of the jurisdiction of our com- 
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mittee, and we have been giving a great 

deal of study to this in connection with 

the over-all study. 

Mr. FLOOD. Including the reduction 
of anthracite to a state of liquid fuel? 

Mr. HARRIS. We recognize there are 
various products from which synthetic 
or liquid fuels may be made. We are 
giving that attention in connection with 
the Bureau of the Mines and the 
industry. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. Is it not true also 
that the subcommittee, of which the gen- 
tleman is chairman, is a standing com- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and not a special 
committee and that under the Reorgan- 
ization Act of this Congress the general 
committee was given specific jurisdiction 
over this particular problem? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and we are trying to carry out that 
responsibility. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
me whether or not the investigation of 
his committee proposes to go into in- 
creases such as occurred in the case of 
the price of gasoline last week in New 
England and which is gradually being 
taken up by one company after 
another? 

Mr. HARRIS. We are having the 
Federal Trade Commission before the 
committee again. They have been be- 
fore us one time. They are coming back 
in the next few days. That is a part of 
the over-all study. We are endeavoring, 
Mr. Speaker, to go into all of these prob- 
lems that our committee has jurisdiction 
over and which affect this particular 
subject. 

HEARINGS AND INVESTIGATION BY SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON PETROLEUM, HOUSE INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
A. H. R. €047, to establish a Petroleum 

Policy Council, for the purpose of develop- 

ing, clarifying, and coordinating national 

policies relating to petroleum, and for other 
purposes. 

B. Over- all study of petroleum situation 
and problems to include: 

1. Exploration and development in the 
United States. 

(a) Technological advancement in ex- 
ploration. 

(b) Progress being made and to what ex- 
tent. 

(1) Historical. 

(2) Current. 

(c) Future plans and programs. 

2. Supply of Petroleum in the United 
States. 


(a) Rate of production. 

(1) Historical. 

(2) Current. 

(3) Trends or estimates of future crude 
reserves. 

(4) Estimated reserves, other sources, 

a. Natural gas. 

b. Natural gasoline. 

c. Liquefied petroleum gases. 

d. Oil shale. 

8. Production of petroleum in the United 
States. 
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(a) Technological advancements. 

(b) Methods of production. 

(c) Secondary recovery. 

(d) Avilability of materials. 

4. Refining and processing in the United 
States. 

(a) Design and technological process de- 
velopments. 

(b) Current runs by products. 

(e) Refinery location in relation to mar- 
kets and source of crude supply. 

(d) New construction. 

(e) Result in the shift from a processing 
to a chemical manufacturing industry. 

5. Volumes of United States imports of 
crude and refined products. 

(a) From outside sources—that is what 
country and amounts. 

(b) Importing companies, 
amount. 

6. Needs for supplying demands. 

(a) National security, United States mili- 
tary and naval. 

(b) United States consumers. 

(c) Estimated future demands. 

7. Economic problems of petroleum indus- 
try, United States. 

(a) Price, general trends. 

(b) Taxes, including depletion allowances. 

(c) Competitive and monopolistic prac- 
tices. 


source and 


8. Transportation, storage, and marketing. 
(a) Pipe lines. 

(b) Tank vessels, 

(c) Tank cars. 

(d) Highway tank trucks. 

9. Conservation and control. 

(a) Progress by voluntary cooperation. 

(b) Unitization of production. 

(c) Employment of proration by coopera- 
tive action with State authorities. 

(d) Extension of Federal ownership of oil 
resources. 

(e) Methods by which Federal control of 
industry extended and to what extent. 

10. Foreign situation. 

(a) Economic recovery program. 

(1) Extent of developments. 

(2) Future proposed program. 

(b) Availability of crude supply and in 
what countries. 

(c) Trade practices by various countries. 

(1) Extent and effect of proposed British 
Embargo on World Situation. 


(d) Refining capacities abroad and loca- 
tion. 


(e) New construction abroad. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 


MEXICAN SHRIMP BOAT SEIZURE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have talked with the State 
Department regarding the seizure by the 
Mexican Government of the five Ameri- 
can fishing vessels off the coast of 
Mexico. They tell me that today is a 
holiday in Mexico, but that on Wednes- 
day those five fishing vessels will be re- 
leased on the payment of a fine, if a fine 
be insisted upon. I hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that the fine will not be insisted upon. 
We have had the most friendly relations 
with Mexico. The Mexican Ambassa- 
dor and his wife are very fine people, 
I attended the Inter-American Confer- 
ence held in Mexico City, and I know 
the worth of the Mexican people. I 
should be very sorry to see any incident 
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occur over this unjust seizure of Ameri- 
can fishing vessels. I hope the whole 
matter will be adjusted satisfactorily. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House today for 10 minutes following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr, Karsten] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

COMMUNISM 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain textual 
material taken from the Department of 
State appropriation bill hearings for 
1949. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
rouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, in or- 
der that my remarks may not be mis- 
construed, I want, initially, to observe 
that I detest communism as the most 
sinister, Godless concept ever conceived 
to enslave mankind; and that I will fight 
communism in any form whenever and 
wherever it may manifest itself. I hate 
the deceit, the fraud, and the intellec- 
tual dishonesty that are the inveterate 
handmaidens of communism. 

But for these very same reasons, I 
would have complete contempt for any- 
one who, through deceit or fraud would 
seek to inflame and hoodwink the Amer- 
ican people with the assertion that the 
State Department of their Government 
has harbored or is saturated with Com- 
munists. 

I have no brief for the State Depart- 
ment but I cannot in good conscience 
sit idly by and see the American people 
confused with distrust of their own Gov- 
ernment at a time when our Nation 
needs the greatest unity of purpose in 
its history to meet the world menace of 
Soviet Russia and the slavery and deg- 
radation it would impose upon all man- 
kind. 

I have some information which I be- 
lieve is of vital importance to the se- 
curity and integrity of our State Depart- 
ment and our Government. I am work- 
ing under rather severe limitations here 
for I try at all times to conform to the 
rules of the House. I shall do so this 
afternoon. 

During the Eightieth Congress, in- 
vestigators of the House Appropriations 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taber] conducted a general inspection 
of State Department functions. Inci- 
dent to this inspection, they examined 
the loyalty files in the State Depart- 
ment, this being done prior to the Presi- 
dent’s directive of March 13, 1948, lim- 
iting access to these files. As a result 
of this examination, memoranda were 
prepared concerning some 108 individ- 
uals whose files were reviewed. These 
persons were employed or mere appli- 
cants for employment in the State De- 
partment. 

In a public record of the proceedings 
with respect to the appropriation for 
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the State Department, for the 1949 fiscal 
year, there is set forth textual informa- 
tion relative to 13 of the individuals in- 
cluded in the list of 108. I have care- 
fully studied the information concern- 
ing individuals appearing in the public 
record and call particular attention to 
the textual material, exact date, places, 
and occupation. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
as a part of my remarks an analysis of 
the information set forth concerning 9 
of the 13 individuals in the public rec- 
ord, the report of the subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 


108 LIST CASES 


Case No. 3, page 177: 


1. The applicant came to the United States 
from Hungary in 1938 and was naturalized 
in New York City in August 1944. She has 
been employed since October 1944 as a trans- 
lator and script writer with OWI and the 
Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

2. A report of January 8, 1947, stated the 
subject was an active member of the In- 
ternational Workers Order, a Communist- 
front organization. One former employer 
said he discharged the subject for being ar- 
gumentative, and inclined toward Commu- 
nism. Another former employer said she is 
a radical and boasted of being a Communist, 
A third informant said the subject had told 
him that communism is a very good thing. 
A fourth informant said the subject always 
argues over politics and stated communism 
was right for this country. A fifth inform- 
ant said she is oversympathetic to commu- 
nism. Two references on her application 
for citizenship were members of the IWO 
and contributors to Communist periodicals, 


Case No. 5, page 177: 


1. This is an example of the failure of the 
evaluation section to take action on con- 
siderable derogatory information available 
relative to security, and expenditure of many 
weeks of additional investigation with no 
conclusion reached. 

2. The subject was born in New York City 
in 1900. He was employed by the Foreign 
Economic Administration from August 1942 
to August 1945 and has been employed by 
the State Department since that time in 
research and intelligence, 

3. An investigative report dated May 4, 
1946, reflected the opinions of eight persons, 
including six professors at Harvard and the 
University of California, a naval officer, and a 
fellow student, that he has strong Commu- 
nist sympathies. They stated he frequently 
expounded these sympathies and is either a 
party member or a fellow traveler. 


Case No, 1, page 176: 


1. He was born in New York City in 
1918. He was employed as an economist 
and analyst with OSS and the State Depart- 
ment since June 1945. Previous to that he 
had worked for the Treasury Department and 
the War Production Board. He is now in 
research and intelligence, 


Case No. 9, page 180: 


1. The subject is also an applicant for 
a position as Foreign Service career officer, 
and is presently a Foreign Service reserve 
officer under the informational and cultural 
program, He was appointed to this position 
in September 1947 and was assigned to Milan, 
Italy, where he is engaged in the educational 
program. He was a major and, subsequently, 
lieutenant colonel, in the United States Army 
from May 1943 to August 1946, after which he 
was assigned to the educational program in 
Italy. 
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2. Member of trade-union delegations to 
Soviet Russia in 1927. (This delegation was 
repudiated by William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L.) 


Case No. 44, page 182: 

1. He was appointed on January 2, 1947, 
for a position as economic analyst in research 
and intelligence. 

2. He was employed by the Soviet Pur- 
chasing Commission and its subsidiary auto- 
stroy from 1932 to July 1945. 


Case No. 61, page 183: 


1. The subject agreed that she was re- 
sponsible for the State Department having 
employed No. 12, but stated that it was be- 
cause of his ability only that she had rec- 
ommended him, 


Case No. 99, page 173: 


1. Several references state he is a liberal, 
but anti-Communist, One informant states 
he is a friend of C-36, of FCC, a reported 
Communist. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild and Washington Book 
Shop. His wife belongs to the League of 
Women Shoppers. The applicant is a sub- 
scriber to New Masses, and has closely asso- 
ciated with members of the American Peoples 
Mobilization and Washington Committee for 
Democratic. Action. A relative of his has 
a financial interest in the Daily Worker. 


Case No. 100, page 173: 

1. He is an applicant for a P-8 position 
with the State Department. He has been 
employed by the Treasury Department from 
April 1940 to the present time, except for 
military leave from July, 1942 to December 
1942. 

2. He is highly recommended by E-3, and 
is an apparent prodigy of E-2. Both of 
these individuals are allegedly engaged in 
Soviet espionage activities. 

8. CSA has received information from an- 
other Government agency to the effect that 
the subject was ono of many contacts of 
E-19, subject of a Soviet espionage case. 

4 One of the subject’s references refused 
recommendation of him because of his asso- 

- ciation with two pro-Communists. 


Case No. 78, page 184: 

1. Inasmuch as most of the information in 
this report was given in the strictest confi- 
dence by loyal employees of OIE, it is 
strongly recommended that it not be made 
a matter of public record. However, there is 
set out below from a CSA memorandum of 
June 18, 1947, a summary of the informa- 
tion developed by investigation. It is sug- 
gested the committee may wish to use it 
rather than the appendix in recorded hear- 
ings. 

2. However, the special agent was able to 
locate and interrogate numerous witnesses 
who stated in substance that the subject has 
(gathered together in this office) a mixture 
of fellow travelers, pseudo-liberals, and out- 
right Communists. These witnesses stated 
that this group is a closely knit sect, the 
members of which protect each other and 
continuously assail anyone who dares to dis- 
agree with their way of thinking. 


It is very important to observe from 
the record that on January 28 and 29, 
1948, during the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress, the Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
considered the report of the House in- 
vestigators concerning the 108 individ- 
uals. Testimony was received in the ex- 
ecutive session; the matter was consid- 
ered; and no further action was taken. 

It is apparent that the memorandums 
prepared by the House investigators in 
1947 were selective and did not presume 
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to set forth information from the State 
Department files which would disprove 
charges of disloyalty with respect to each 
individual. As a matter of fact, the 
House investigators’ report, being not for 
the primary purpose of challenging the 
State Department's conclusion as to dis- 
loyalty or security risk, did not in most 
instances concern itself with the merits 
of each case. The House material mere- 
ly dealt with the necessity or the inade- 
quacy of the investigation. 

Over 2 years ago I served as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments consisting of former Rep- 
resentative J. Edgar Chenoweth, chair- 
man, former Representative Fred Bus- 
bey and the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Representative Walter Judd, Republi- 
cans, the majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Representative 
McCormack, and myself, Democrats, 
that investigated the list of 108 names. 
Our investigation of these cases re- 
sulted from the information obtained 
by the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the State Department as shown in 
the printed hearings of the appropria- 
tion bill for 1949. The public hearings 
on March 10 and 12, 1948, before the 
subcommittee of which I was a member 
clearly show that the 108 cases are the 
same as those considered by the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. The re- 
sults of the investigation made by the 
Subcommittee on Expenditures were 
such that not even a report was made. It 
was considered that the investigation 
did not warrant the making of any re- 
port. The hearings indicate that a ma- 
jority of the subcommittee felt that the 
State Department was doing a good 
job. This, too, was in the Republican- 
controlled Congress. 

At that time the office of controls 
which had charge of security matters 
within the Department was under Mr. 
Hamilton Robinson, who was investi- 
gated at the hearing. As I said, the Sub- 
committee on Expenditures made no 
official report to the House of the hear- 
ings but there was some rather descrip- 
tive editorial comment about the matter 
particularly when the committee found 
that the only card Mr. Robinson carried 
was the card of the New York Republic- 
an Party. At this point I should like to 
quote a few paragraphs from an editorial 
of the Washington Evening Star for 
March 11, 1948: 

The session was called as a result of a let- 
ter Mr. Busbey wrote last February to Chair- 
man Chenoweth, of the subcommittee, hav- 
ing to do with State Department expendi- 
tures. In that letter, released at the time 
to the press, Mr. Busbey flatly asserted that 
Mr. Robinson was not qualified for his job. 
The Busbey letter said, moreover, that “in 
view of certain facts known to his superiors, 
he should have been removed from office 
many months ago.” Mr, Busbey was quoted 
as saying he intended to prove his charges. 

But the only conceivably derogatory fact 
that Mr. Busbey proved at the hearing was 
that Mr. Robinson has a second cousin who, 
Mr. Busbey said, resigned from the State 
Department in 1946 while under investiga- 
tion. The questioning of Mr. Robinson re- 
vealed that he has had “absolutely nothing 
to do” with the second cousin since taking 
over the Office of Controls, and that he dis- 
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agreed with the liberal views of the cousin. 
And Assistant Secretary of State Peurifoy, 
the only one of Mr. Robinson’s superiors to 
testify, made it plain that, aside from the 
second-cousin angle, everything the State 
Department knows about Mr. Robinson is 
complimentary. He was recommended for 
appointment by Assistant Secretary of State 
Norman Armour, was praised by William L. 
Clayton, when he was Under Secretary of 
State, and is highly regarded by John Foster 
Dulles and other prominent and reliable citi- 
zens, Mr. Peurifoy told the subcommittee 
that the FBI report was favorable to Mr. 
Robinson, except for the reference to the 
second cousin. 

To pillory a responsible official of the State 
Department on such flimsy evidence as Mr. 
Busbey produced at the hearing is unfair in 
the extreme. Such exhibitions can do grave 
harm to the serious business of trying to safe- 
guard the Government against subversive in- 
dividuals. 


Of the 108 cases considered by the Sub- 
committee on Expenditures the hearings 
developed that 57 of the individuals were 
employed in March 1948 and 51 were not 
employed. Of the 51 not employed 23 
had never worked for the State Depart- 
ment but were applicants for positions: 
Resigned or. terminated, 28. 

Of the 57 who were employed, the hear- 
ings show that all of these cases were 
submitted to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. At that time, the Assistant 
Secretary of State testified that about 
half of the 57 had already been investi- 
gated by the FBI and approved by the 
State Department. He said that 22 of 
the cases were then pending before the 
FBI and they were awaiting reports of 
investigations of them. 

This is all that Ican say from the hear- 
ing, which is a public record on file in 
the Clerk's office, and I must confine 
myself to that but I want to point out 
to the House that these 108 cases are 
more than 2% years old. The hearings 
to which I have referred show that they 
were under study and investigation by 
the Eightieth Congress as well as the FBI 
at the time the Department of State was 
in charge of one of the greatest Ameri- 
cans I know, Gen. George Marshall, Do 
you think that a man of his honesty and 
patriotism would have permitted any of 
the 108 or the 57 I have mentioned, who 
might be questionable security risks, to 
remain with the Department as a threat 
to the country for which he fought? I 
donot. Ihave great respect for him and 
I believe that is shared by the majority 
of the people of America. 

It is important to the interest of our 
country that the matter I have pre- 
sented be looked into and the facts ob- 
tained and further disclosed. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader, who was a 
member of the Subcommittee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments in the Eightieth Congress, 

Mr. McCORMACK. I remember well 
the investigation which was made. It 
started out with this gentleman Robin- 
son, to whom you have referred. The 
subcommittee was properly constituted. 
I see our former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] on the 
floor, Mr. Chenoweth was chairman, 
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and the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp] was a member of it, as was 
former Congressman Busbey, Republi- 
cans, and the gentleman from Missouri 
and I were on the minority side. Mr. 
Busbey sent a letter to Mr. Chenoweth 
making charges against a man by the 
name of Robinson. I thought it was 
strange that he should be a member of 
the subcommittee, because he not only 
charged the man, but in his letter to the 
former chairman, Mr. Chenoweth, he 
convicted him. There he sat on the 
jury, so to speak. But I did not raise 
any question. None of us did at that 
time. In any event, the committee went 
into that, and I may say that the chair- 
man appeared to be very much dis- 
gusted. 

Mr. KARSTEN. At several points 
during the hearing the chairman took 
charge of the meeting himself and said, 
“This part of the investigation is 
3 Apparently he had enough of 

Mr. McCORMACK. Les; and Mr. 
Busbey wanted to keep right on. Mr. 
Chenoweth just cut him off short and 
said, This part of the investigation is 
over, as far as Robinson is concerned.“ 
I remember Robinson’s saying that the 
only card-bearing association that he 
was a member of during that time was 
the Republican Club of New York City, 
and he had been a member for 10 years. 

2 5 KARSTEN. That is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, as a 
Democrat, I felt rather sorry that there 
was not some Democrat in the position, 
but that is another story. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I wondered about 
that, too. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, but that is 
another story. Then we went into the 
108. There is no question but that the 
108 cases were the 108 cases that the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations in the 
State Department had looked into, and 
properly so, Mr. Peurifoy particularly 
testified that his Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations had looked into these cases. 
They were gone into very thoroughly. I 
remember Mr. O'Donnell, attorney for 
our subcommittee, inquired into them 
quite thoroughly. Three of the cases, as 
I remember, were persons who were em- 
ployees of the State Department who 
were supposed to have signed a Com- 
munist petition, and upon inquiry they 
found that it was three persons of the 
same names who had signed it, but not 
the same persons in the State Depart- 
ment. They were other persons entirely, 
and it was a case of mistaken identity. 
In any event, the subcommittee went 
into it very thoroughly and at the end 
we did not even make a report. 

Mr. KARSTEN. If there ever was a 
hearing that blew up on the committee 
table, that was it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, it blew up 
on Mr. Busbey. The other members 
were Mr. Chenoweth and Mr. Judd, 
whom we all know and highly respect, 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Karsten] and myself. But it certainly 
blew up because nobody wanted to make 
areport. We tried to get a report. 

- Mr. KARSTEN. We tried our very 
est. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. But we could not 
get our Republican colleagues on the 
committee together to even make a re- 
port. 

Mr. KARSTEN. And it is important 
to observe from the hearings at that 
point that it was the concensus of the 
majority of the committee that the State 
Department was doing a good job under 
the direction of General Marshall. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And you can rest 
content that if they thought otherwise 
they would have made a report. 

Mr. KARSTEN. In a Republican 
Congress I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. MecORMACK. It was a Repub- 
can- controlled committee. There were 
three Republican members and two 
Democrat members. The result of it 
was that it just simply folded up. No- 
body wanted to think about it again. 
Everybody recognized that the State De- 
partment was handling whatever situa- 
tion existed there under Secretary Mar- 
shall and former Secretary Byrnes—I 
think General Marshall was then Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. KARSTEN. He was then the Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. The situation 
that existed under former Secretary 
Byrnes and General Marshall had been 
handled by them. We knew they had 
taken over several thousand employees 
of temporary agencies. They had been 
transferred over into the State Depart- 
ment. The State Department was go- 
ing through the investigations that in- 
volved security risks which are entirely 
different from loyalty or disloyalty cases. 
A person could be a security risk if being 
in a position to know something he 
should not divulge, drank too much or 
was inclined to talk too much. He might 
be just as good an American as anyone 
else and still not be a good security risk. 
Some people just cannot keep their 
mouth shut when they know something 
and yet may be just as good a person as 
anybody else, just as good an American 
as anybody else but not a good security 
risk so far as a particular position or job 
is concerned. 

I think the gentleman from Missouri 
has made a marked contribution to our 
country in the statement he released to 
the press and in making the speech he 
has made. 

If ever an investigation blew up, and if 
ever silence indicated a desire to avoid 
any reference to it, that has been 
achieved by the subcommittee on which 
the gentleman from Missouri and I 
served, the subcommittee that looked 
into the case of a man by the name of 
Robinson whose second cousin, mark 
you, whose second cousin was supposed 
to be pro-Communist. Or, make him out 
a Communist; go the full distance and 
say he was a Communist. Certainly I 
am not going to convict any man of being 
a Communist because his second cousin 
might be a Communist. That was the 
whole theory at the time our investiga- 
tion started, and then it stretched into 
the 108 cases, It is very apparent to me 
that there is a master list in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I see here a 
member of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney], We 
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picked up what the investigators of the 
Appropriations Committee found. Out 
of 20,000 employees in the State Depart- 
ment in the Foreign Service they brought 
up 108 cases of which 23 were never em- 
ployed by the State Department at any 
time, and 14 were not even going to be 
considered. Under the law once they 
pass the examination for the Foreign 
Service they have to be given an oral ex- 
amination, so Mr. Peurifoy testified be- 
fore the committee; and the decision was 
made that 14 were not even to be con- 
sidered, and the other 9 who were going 
to be considered were among the 108 
cases. 

Our records are public but they were 
not even printed; we did not even want 
to put the Government to the expense 
of having them printed. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I may say to the 
Majority Leader that copies of the hear- 
ings are available and are in the pos- 
session of the Clerk. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They are public 
records and the transcript of the evi- 
dence is available, I assume, in the 
Clerk’s office. But the subcommittee 
did not think it important enough even 
to have the hearings printed. Am I 
right? 

Mr. KARSTEN. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. . 

Mr, McCORMACK. In any event the 
subcommittee, I want to say in that re- 
spect, properly entered into it, my friend 
from Missouri agrees. The chairman 
was very fair, and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] was very fair be- 
cause we were there as minority mem- 
bers and we are always presumed to be 
fair, we Democrats. Mr. Busby was in- 
sistent on interrogating Mr. Robinson. 
He did not even want to stop when the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Cheno- 
weth, was so disgusted with it that he 
said in substance, “That phase is all 
over; we are not going to look into that 
any more.” 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield. 

Mr, KEEFE. I have listened rather 
attentively to the discussion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and the contribu- 
tion made by the distinguished majority 
leader. Am I correct in the assumption 
that the conclusion which I am to draw 
as a result of this colloquy is that this 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures of the Eightieth Congress un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Chenoweth 
did a remarkably good job and that the 
gentleman from Missouri and the gen- 
oe from Massachusetts approved 
of it? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I may say to the 
gentleman I must admit that Mr. Chen- 
oweth conducted a very fair hearing. 

Mr. KEEFE. So the action of the com- 
mittee as I understand it—and I can 
come to no other conclusion from the 
discussion which has taken place—was 
that, so far as Mr. Chenoweth was con- 
cerned, so far as the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] was concerned, so 
far as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and the gentleman from Missouri 
were concerned, they were in accord as 
to what the final action of the committee 
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would be with respect to this subject 
matter. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Exactly, except 
that the 108 cases were never new. 

Mr, KEEFE. I understand that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When you talk 
about 80 cases and read in the news- 
papers of 80 cases, most of them sup- 
posed to be of recent origin, they were 
among those 108. 

Mr, KEEFE. I take it the gentleman’s 
criticism of the action of this committee, 
if any, is directed at former Representa- 
tive Busbey. 

Mr, KARSTEN. I have not criticized 
him. The gentleman led the discussion 
in the hearings, and that was his right. 

Mr. KEEFE. The whole purport of 
the colloquy which has been placed in 
the Recor is that this subcommittee did 
take the report or a report from the 
Appropriations Subcommittee, and a re- 
port based upon this investigation by the 
investigators of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the Eightieth Congress, and 
conducted this hearing? 

Mr. KARSTEN. We did not conduct 
a hearing on your report. The gentle- 
man’s committee considered the matter 
and our committee thereafter considered 
the subject after the gentleman's com- 
mittee had done so. It is very interest- 
ing to know, I may say to the gentle- 
man, that we had a hearing and an 
executive session after which the matter 
was closed without any other action. 
The same action as was taken by the 
committee of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, 

Mr. KEEFE. Then I cannot see any- 
thing to criticize or find fault with in 
the statement of either gentleman. I 
am glad to know that at least one action 
of the Eightieth Congress seems to be 
approved. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Of course, the 
gentleman would not be able to see it. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin fails to 
grasp the point that of the 108 names 
which were investigated by a subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee and 
later by a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, the greater part of 80 other 
names recently disclosed and supposed to 
be something of recent origin, were 
among those 108 names. So the gentle- 
man should wake up. 

Mr, KEEFE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I have no reputation of being 
so naive as to not appreciate what the 
purpose of this discussion is, but under 
the rules of the House neither the ma- 
jority leader nor my good friend from 
Missouri would attempt to get into a dis- 
cussion that would violate those rules of 
the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. KEEFE. But I am clearly able to 
understand the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, confined and limited as he is 
by the rules of the House, and confined 
and limited as my friend from Missouri 


18. 
Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
gets the point? 


Mr. KEEFE. I thoroughly understand 


the gentleman’s point and may I say to 
my friends, both of whom I have great 
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admiration for, that the people of Amer- 
ica are not naive either. They will un- 
derstand when this whole matter is 
washed out, wherever it may be washed 
out, the facts and the situation, 

Mr. KARSTEN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that the people of America are 
fair. They have a good sense of judg- 
ment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes, they are. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I think in a matter 
of this kind we should refer that to 
their judgment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Particularly 
when two committees of the House have 
looked into it over 2 years ago, both con- 
trolled by the Republicans. 

Mr. KARSTEN. It does look convinc- 
i 


ng. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is very inter- 
esting to the American people. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Iam not a member of 
either of these committees, but I haye 
foilowed the proposition in reference to 
the charges made by my colleague from 
Illinois, Mr. Busbey, and J presume the 
statement on the part of the gentleman 
from Missouri is to call attention to the 
unfairness of the charges and the lack 
of justification for making them and 
giving them to the press against the State 
Department. In view of an investiga- 
tion on the part of the then Republi- 
can majority in the Eightieth Congress 
and later by another committee which 
found nothing to substantiate the charges 
that have been made from day to day 
on the part of my former colleague, Mr. 
Busbey. I presume you want to make 
it clear that even now the charges that 
were made in such a reckless manner 
by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr, Bus- 
bey, in the Eightieth Congress there 
is nothing to justify these charges and 
there is nothing to the charges that are 
being made against the State Depart- 
ment today. I presume that is what the 
8 is trying to bring out; is it 
no 

Mr. KARSTEN. The point I am try- 
ing to make is that there is nothing new 
in the 108 cases nor in the 57 cases I 
spoke of. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I see the gentle- 
man from New York here. I ask him if 
he has any knowledge about the 108 
cases, 

Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, in affirm- 
atively answering the gentleman I can 
say that in the summer of 1947 the House 
Committee on Appropriations initiated 
an investigation of the administrative 
operations of the Department of State 
and sent members of its investigative 
staff to study various areas of the De- 
partment. On the 8th of August 1947 
the Department announced to all em- 
ployees that the investigative staff of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
under its then chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER], consisting of Robert E. Lee, 
Harris Huston, James Nugent, and Wil- 
fred Sigerson, were making a study of 
the Department, and that they would be 
interviewing members of the Depart- 
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ment’s staff during the next few weeks. 
Departmental officers were requested to 
cooperate in making available the infor- 
mation which the investigators would re- 
quire. Subsequently, and during the 
period from the 18th of September 1947 
until November 3, 1947, committee in- 
vestigators, including Mr. Huston and 
his assistant, Eugene Rinta, were down 
in the State Department. They inter- 
viewed employees but spent most of their 
time reviewing the personnel security 
files. They were given desk space in the 
file room of the Division of Security and 
Investigations and had unlimited access 
to all files and to all material in the files. 
This was prior to the President's direc- 
tive of March 15, 1948, covering the con- 
fidential treatment of loyalty files. Sub- 
sequently a report was made in mimeo- 
graphed form to the House Committee 
on Appropriations and to members of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Judiciary. In the month of 
January 1948 the subcommittee had a 
copy of a 69-page mimeographed list of 
108 cases which had been selected by the 
investigators from the files of the De- 
partment without regard to inserting 
any of the information in the files which 
was to the credit of any one of the 108 
persons, but which portrayed the worst 
picture as to each one of the 108. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not want to 
object, I want to ask a question and 
perhaps the distinguished gentleman 
from New York who is now addressing 
us can answer, and that is as to whether 
or not in these 108 names the names of 
Alger Hiss or Julian Wadleigh appeared. 

Mr, KARSTEN. Let me answer the 
gentleman that our committee had no 
names. 

Mr. KEEFE. You had no names? 

Mr. KARSTEN. We had no names. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN. All we had was 
simply factual cases by number. But, 
I would like to recommend to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that he study the 
dates, the occupations, and places be- 
cause I believe that is very important. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman wish me to continue? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Out of the 108 cases 
contained in the list I have referred to, 
copies of which were given to the sub- 
committee in January 1948, and at the 
time another copy of which was given to 
Assistant Secretary of State Peurifoy, 
someone extracted 81 of the 81 cases 
contained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 20, 1950. In other words, 
every case mentioned in the other body on 
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that date is contained in the list of 108. 
We find that of the 1947, 1948, and 1950, 
108 names 68 are not employed in the 
State Department. There were 40 of the 
108 to whom security clearance was given 
and who are still employed. Of the 68, 
17 had never been employed at any time 
in the Department of State, 37 resigned 
either by request or voluntarily, 7 were 
laid off on reduction in force, 6 completed 
their assignment and their services were 
terminated, and 1 died. The security files 
of the 40 cases still employed have been 
reviewed by the Division of Security of 
the State Department, and I understand 
that in each case security clearance has 
been given for the individual’s employ- 
ment. At one time all these individuals 
were favorably processed under the pro- 
visions of the President’s Loyalty Order. 
In those cases where the FBI found it 
necessary to conduct full field investiga- 
tions under the loyalty program, favor- 
able determinations have been made by 
the Department’s Loyalty Security Board. 
Cases on which no unfavorable infor- 
mation was uncovered do not go through 
the loyalty program. Clearance is given 
by the Department alone. I am assured 
that all these favorable determinations, 
except one, have been post-audited by the 
Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. In four other cases, 
where the FBI had previously informed 
the Department that its files contained 
no disloyal data with regard to the in- 
dividuals concerned, full field investiga- 
tions have since been conducted or in- 
itiated by the FBI. At the present time, 
one of these cases is pending adjudication 
by a regional loyalty board of the Civil 
Service Commission, and a second case 
is pending adjudication by the Depart- 
ment’s Loyalty Security Board. In a 
third case, I am told the investigative re- 
ports were received very recently for 
reference to the Department’s Loyalty 
Board for adjudication. In the fourth 
case, the department was recently ad- 
vised by the Civil Service Commission 
that the FBI has initiated the investi- 
gation of this individual under the pro- 
visions of the President’s loyalty pro- 
gram. In all four of these cases the De- 
partment had available the results of its 
own investigations at the time when se- 
curity clearance was given for the con- 
tinued employment of these individuals. 
It should also be noted that as I have in- 
dicated, these four individuals were also 
previously processed in a favorable man- 
ner under the President’s loyalty pro- 
gram. 

As to the 81 persons referred to in a 
subpena list given to a subcommittee 
of the other body, compared with the list 
of 108, they are identical except in a cer- 
tain few instances. For example, case 
No. 15 was left blank on the floor of the 
other body. There was a skip in the 
presentation from case No. 14 to case 
No. 16. In the subpena list, “15” is a 
new name later inserted. 

As to case No. 19, it was presented on 
the floor of the other body in such a way 
that it contained no information which 
would permit identification. In the sub- 
pena list case No. 19 is a new name later 
inserted by somebody and believed to be 
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a Commerce Department employee in- 
volved in a highly publicized congres- 
sional loyalty investigation and later 
cleared by the Loyalty Review Board. 

As a further example cases Nos. 21 to 
26 on the February 20, 1950, list of 81 
were lumped together on the floor of the 
other body as typical of many of the 
employees in the New York office of OIE, 
but insufficient information was given to 
permit precise identification in the com- 
parable 108 list. In the subpena list to 
which I referred, the names are given. 
None of these names are on the 108 list. 
Will they be found in certain appen- 
dices prepared by the House investiga- 
tors to case No. 78 of the 108 list? 

There may be at the bottom of this 
whole situation an employee of the House 
named Robert E. Lee, who is now on the 
pay roll of the minority in the House 
Appropriations Committee. I suggest 
that some further information might be 
obtained from Mr. Lee as to exactly 
what went on in bringing to life as brand 
new a list of 81 cases from a list of 108 
prepared by him 3 years ago. Let us 
get any Communists out pronto—but let 
us see if there is any politics being 
played. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. What is the difference 
between the 108 and the 81? I cannot 
quite understand it. Is it that 81 now 
are being charged and picked out of the 
108, and new charges being made, not- 
withstanding that they are the same 
people that were included in the 108 that 
were investigated by the different House 
committees in the Republican Eightieth 
Congress? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. SABATH. That is the way I take 
it, that it really is a sham and a pub- 
licity stunt and nothing else. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. The gentleman is referring to a 
proceeding in the other body as a sham 
and a disgrace. 

Mr. SABATH. I did not know that 
the 81 came from the other body. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman just re- 
ferred to the proceeding. No one can 
draw any other conclusion than that. 

Mr. SABATH. I want to know where 
that comes from, where the 81 have been 
taken from, by whom and where, I do 
not know whether it was in the other 
body or not. But I will eliminate the 
word “sham” and say it was perhaps 
done for political reasons. 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not care to pro- 
long this discussion at all. It is just 
that I want to see the rules of the House 
followed. The gentleman from Missouri 
in the discussion has scrupulously tried 
to do just that. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. I have always 
made it a policy to obey the rules of 
the House, 
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Mr. KEEFE. I attempted to ask the 
question as to whether or not the gentle- 
man knows from the research that he 
has given to this matter whether or not 
the names of Alger Hiss or Julian Wad- 
leigh were included in this list of 108 
names to which he has referred. 

Mr. KARSTEN. No names were given. 
They were known by case numbers and 
no names were mentioned. 

Mr. Then the gentleman 
cannot tell us whether or not the name 
of Dr. Philip Jessup was in this list of 
108 names? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I cannot say because, 
as I told the gentleman, no names were 
mentioned. They were investigators’ 
reports known only by case numbers. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have no 
master list of names, but it is very ap- 
parent from the printed hearings of the 
Committee on Appropriations, because 
they say there were 108 in the hearings, 
and there seems to be an inference that 
there was a list of names. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think there is a mas- 
ter list and I think ultimately it ought 
to be exposed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; and that is 
what we hope. 

Mr. SABATH, It should be. 

Mr.McCORMACK. I would like to in- 
quire if anyone on the Committee on 
Appropriations knows that there was a 
master list of names. 

Mr. ROONEY. I must say there was 
a key list containing the names and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
had a copy of it. I am sure the gentle- 
man from New York can disclose to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin whether or 
not the names to which he refers were 
contained in that list prepared by Mr. 
Lee, who worked for the majority party 
of the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Could the gentleman 
say how many copies of that list there 
were? 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman from 
New York, the then chairman of the full 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
should best be able to answer that 
question. 

Mr, KARSTEN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. These lists were in the 
files of the committee and were turned 
over when we left. I do not know just 
exactly how many master lists there were 
or to what members of the subcommittee 
they were given. I have seen such a 
list. I do not have such a list at the 
moment. 

Mr. KARSTEN. The gentleman could 
not say how many copies were made at 
the time the list was given to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. TABER. I could not say. It is 
customary when those reports are made 
out that each member of the subcom- 
mittee have a copy of the report, and 
that would include both the majority and 
the minority. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. It is my hope that the informa- 
tion I have presented will be looked into 
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and the facts obtained and further 
disclosed. 
SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
Cooper). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 additional minutes and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. KARSTEN] a 
question: My colleague, do you not be- 
lieve it is—I will use the word “repre- 
hensible,” though that is too strong a 
word—to charge anyone with an “offense 
by association”? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I will say to the 
gentleman I think it certainly is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Or to 
charge anyone with an offense by in- 
nuendo or insinuation? 

Mr..KARSTEN, Certainly. And may 
I say to the gentleman, and I have tried 
to obey all the rules of the House in my 
presentation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
the highest respect for the gentleman 
from Missouri, I have served with him 
a long time. I make no criticism of 
anything he said. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I wonder if the gentleman also 
agrees with me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
you have obeyed the rules of the House? 

Mr. KARSTEN. Oh, I think the 
gentleman understands. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
you have most scrupulously followed the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will yield, I also assume you agree with 
the gentleman from Missouri that you 
should not find a person guilty by asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
is right. I have had some experience 
with that, when the Washington Post 
several years ago had their reporter, 
this Dillard Stokes, a man using two 
aliases, by fraud and deception and the 
use of the mail which enabled the Post 
to use the Federal courts, prefer charges 
here in the District of Columbia, and 
bring from the utmost limits of the 
country, from the Pacific coast and 
other far-off places, some of the 30 
people it caused to be indicted in these 
so-called sedition cases; falsely charged 
those poor, helpless people with sedi- 
tion, and through the use of the District 
courts kept them here for something 
over 2 or 3 years; and finally, in an 
editorial, the Washington Post was 
forced by its own shame to apologize 
for that disgraceful persecution. That 
most reprehensible action—cowardly 
and un-American. Persecution by the 
strong and influential of the poor and 
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helpless—that was the Washington 
Post which then and ever since has 
rushed to the defense of those charged 
with communism. 

Now, I am not quite as bright and 
alert as some of the Members of the 
House, and I did not just sense the pur- 
pose of the talk by my colleague from 
Missouri [Mr. Karsten]. My friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] seemed to 
get it, but I did not get it. I did not get 
what the gentleman from Missouri was 
driving at. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I suggest that you 
will read the Recorp tomorrow. Read 
it carefully and pay particular atten- 
tion to dates and places and occupa- 
tions. That is as far as I can go. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Aside 
from the possible conclusion that our 
former colleague, Mr. Bushey, who is no 
longer with us, but who I hope will soon 
be back as a member had poor judgment 
and acted inadvisably, just what point 
did you want to put over? Aside from 
that the other point, that Mr. Cheno- 
weth and the other Republican on that 
committee—the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp]—acted very fairly and 
with good judgment, what other point 
did you want to put over? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I think I made my- 


self perfectly clear, and I believe the gen- 


tleman from Michigan understands it. 
That is far as I can go. I have made my 
statement, and I hope the gentleman 
will read it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, I 
shall; but I listened very carefully, and 
I say, aside from those two points—I will 
concede my dullness—just what were 
you driving at? What point were you 
trying to establish? 

Mr. KARSTEN. Let me say I will not 
elaborate on the statement I have made. 
If the gentleman does not understand it, 
Iam sorry. It may be that the people of 
the country will understand it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then, I 
will have to accept the interpretation 
that I gather was put on it by my good 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], 
which was that in some indirect way, by 
some insinuation or innuendo, you were 
referring to charges, irresponsible 
charges, in your opinion as you might 
describe them, made by someone else, 
and you were using this horrible exam- 
ple of Mr. Busbey who in your opinion 
was once mistaken to make your point. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Busbey is 
only an incident. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
that is right. The reference to Mr. 
Busbey was only incidental, to establish 
the point that it was wrong to recklessly 
make charges which one could not sub- 
stantiate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is that the gen- 
tleman’s inference? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My in- 
ference? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
the only conclusion I can get from the 
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statement of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. KARSTEN]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I certainly would 
not challenge that conclusion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. Now we have it. You see what 
they have done? They have used—the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. KARSTEN], 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] have used 35 min- 
utes, trying by insinuation and innuendo 
and by citing what they consider a hor- 
rible example of misjudgment, to put 
across the point that recently someone, 
whom they did not dare mention be- 
cause of certain rules of the House, has 
made false and reckless charges. What 
does it come to? Are the gentlemen 
using the same methods which they 
charge someone else used and which 
they take 35 minutes to condemn? 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; not 
just now. Let me go ahead.. We come 
down to this: All that the gentlemen 
did, aside from citing facts which 
showed that in their judgment a former 
Member of the House was mistaken in 
charging that an employee of the State 
Department was guilty of improper con- 
duct, was to show that a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Department, controlled 
by Republicans, gave the accused a 
prompt, fair and impartial hearing and 
failed to find that there was foundation 
for the charges made. 

The gentlemen used 35 minutes to 
prove that charges made against a State 
Department employee were not substan- 
tiated when submitted to a subcommittee 
controlled by Republicans, 

That illustration has nothing what- 
ever to do with charges made against 
other employees of the State Depart- 
ment or of the Justice Department, two 
of whom, Hiss and Coplon, have since 
been convicted by a jury. 

Certainly the gentlemen are not so 
naive as to argue that, because the in- 
nocence of one employee of the State 
Department was established, all other 
employees are innocent. 

So far as I know, no one has ever con- 
tended that a majority or even a sub- 
stantial number of the State Depart- 
ment employees were guilty either of im- 
proper conduct or disloyalty. What 
those presently making charges against 
the State Department are trying to do is, 
I assume, to find the one rotten apple in 
the barrel which taints the whole barrel. 

Noy, there is one pertinent question 
that I think if the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] were here, he might 
answer. Is it not true that Mr. Peurifoy 
testified that there were more than 50 
homosexuals in the State Department? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I would say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that, as I re- 
member, that question never came up be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman said that was a recent devel- 
opment that did not come up before our 
subcommittee. I will ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr, Jupp] to tell us 
about that, 
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Mr. KARSTEN. And on the subject 
of reckless charges 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right; let me proceed, now please. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

I just want to make one short state- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
always glad to have a statement from the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has in- 
dicated that the subject matter that he 
has most recently referred to was not 
considered by the subcommittee because 
the information given to the American 
people on that subject was of very recent 
origin. May it not be, by the same token, 
that some of the other information that 
has recently been given to the American 
people was never considered by this sub- 
committee or by any subcommittee on 
appropriations, information that is of 
recent origin? For example, the disclo- 
sures in the Hiss case; for example, the 
confessions of Julian Wadleigh; for ex- 
ample, the conviction of Judy Coplon in 
the Justice Department; for example, 
many others that are now coming to the 
attention of the American people. The 
attempt to make it appear that the fail- 
ure of the subcommittee for lack of in- 
formation to go into those subjects here 
discussed this thing and to find that they 
have gone over this whole situation as a 
result of the hearings which they had 
2 or 3 or 4 years ago, it seems to me does 
not at all reach the issue that is now be- 
fore the American people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, of course, it does not reach the 
present issue. The facts to which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has just re- 
ferred were in existence—they were hid- 
den—they existed at the time the con- 
gressional subcommittee made its in- 
vestigations. They were covered up by 
the administration. All that the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri 
proves is that the committee did not un- 
cover Communists who were in Federal 
jobs and the further fact that the ad- 
ministration, concealing the facts by 
closing its files, was successful in cover- 
ing up for Communists. 

Subsequent events showed that the 
Communists were there, as the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin has said. Alger 
Hiss was there, and Judy was there, and 
the other people who have been named 
were there; but our committee of the 
Eightieth Congress, in the opinion of the 
great self-satisfied Mr. Truman, the 
worst Congress until the coming of his 
Eighty- first Congress that the country 
ever had, just failed to dig them up. 
They were buried so deed by the Execu- 
tive order that we could not get at them. 

Now, why were they not dug up and 
exposed before? 

That is a little ancient history, but let 
us have some of it. Yes, at the risk of 
having the mud slingers and the smear 
artists, including even the great and 
powerful Washington Post, which usu- 
ally rushes to the defense not only of 
those charged with left-wing activities 
but of those who subsequently are 
shown to be Communists, smearing 
those of us who would like to see the 
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State Department given a clean bill of 
health by the expulsion not only of the 
Communists but of others who are sub- 
ject to pressure, let us have the facts— 
let us get the files—hear the evidence. 

Members of this House remember 
when the Dies committee was created; 
Members of this House remember, some 
of them do, anyway, that Mr. Browder, 
an admitted Communist, had access to 
the White House; that the administra- 
tion at that time did not object when his 
wife went to Canada and then with the 
administration’s aid reentered the 
country; Members of this House know 
that Browder was convicted of perjury 
because he denied that he was a Com- 
munist. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman has consumed 10 minutes. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just 
the first 10 minutes, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


gentleman is correct; the gentleman 
has consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I re- 
member being in this House when Mr. 
Dies tried to uncover the Communists 
and their activities. He was most shame- 
fully abused and vilified by the Washing- 
ton Post, by those who opposed the at- 
tempt which he was making to expose 
and drive out the Communists who were 
in the administration. I remember how 
certain gentlemen—I see one sitting be- 
fore me now, the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. SasatH], who opposed the crea- 
tion of that committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr, SABATH. No; I was responsible 
for passing the resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right; I will apologize and withdraw that 
and say now the gentleman from Illinois, 
if he says so, supported the creation of 
the committee. Did you not oppose the 
appropriation of any money for the com- 
mittee? I will leave that for the Recorp 
to answer. 

Mr, SABATH. When I learned that 
they did not investigate the Nazis as was 
contemplated, then I said that they 
should start to investigate those whom 
the resolution was aimed at, namely 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
Fascists? 

Mr. SABATH. The Nazis as well as 
the Communists. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
yes! 

Mr. SABATH. Which the Dies com- 
mittee did not do. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right; I cannot yield further; and go a 
little slower on the Communists, 

Mr. SABATH. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
accept the gentleman’s statement and 
add that the resolution creating the com- 
mittee was adopted on the 26th day of 
May 1938 by a vote of 191 to 41 and with- 
out a roll call. — 

However, if recollection serves me cor- 
rectly, when, in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
SapaTH] offered a resolution that the 
rules of the Seventy-eighth Congress be 
adopted and the gentleman from Missis- 
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sippi [Mr. RANKIN] offered an amend- 
ment creating the Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a standing com- 
mittee of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois on that roll call voted against 
the Rankin amendment. 

Well do I remember that, for some 
time after the creation of the Dies com- 
mittee, there was on the Democratic side 
a group of 50 or 75 Members who time 
and again voted against appropriations 
for the Dies committee. 

Well do I recall the opposition to the 
Dies committee. Permit typical quota- 
tions from just two Congressmen and 
one columnist: 


Mr. CELLER. * * * This committee, the 
Wood-Rankin committee, and its predecessor 
committee have caused no end of trouble, no 
end of embarrassment to this very Congress, 
because those committees have caused 
trepidation in the hearts and minds of the 
people of the Nation, and fear to express their 
own opinions; and you know, as well as I, that 
only on the anvil of free discussion and free 
opinion can we forge the truth. Maybe some 
of the members of this committee do not 
want the truth to be told. 

T believe this $75,000 that will undoubtedly 
be appropriated today will be just a waste of 
money as valueless as putting that money 
down a drain, as valueless as dropping a 
bucket into an empty well. We have spent— 
I asked this question but got no adequate 
answer—we have spent well-nigh a million 
dollars through the Dies committee and this 
current committee. What have we got from 
that? 


. . . * * 


This committee has resulted in danger- 
ously splitting and splintering our people 
into hostile groups. In addition to the fact 
that no one bill has been passed, the activi- 
ties of this committee have created festering 
sores of prejudice and intolerance in many 
parts of this country, and for that reason I 
hope this resolution will be voted down. 

Instead of judicial fairness and decorum 
prevailing in the committee hearings we have 
noted browbeating of witnesses, badgering of 
witnesses, and unjustifiable tirades against 
witnesses, 

* . . . * 


If some of the committee members had 
their way they would put plugs into the ears 
of the Nation, gags in mouths, and blinders 
on eyes, because they want the Nation to sce, 
hear, and speak only what they desire. 

. » » * . 

Anyone who disagrees with the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr, RANKIN] is a Com- 
munist or un-American. The red herring is 
constantly drawn across the trail. 

5 . . * . 

Thomas L. Stokes, able and skillful colum- 
nist of the Scripps-Howard papers, questions: 

“Can it be healthy for our democracy to 
have the gentleman from Mississippi using a 
committee, with the whole Nation for its 
sphere of operations, to exploit his own fears 
and prejudices?” 

Mr. Marcantonio. * * * We must judge 
it by its trend, and we must judge it by its 
actions. The record will show that the trend 
of this committee has at all times been to at- 
tack pro-Democratic organizations in the 
country and anti-Fascist organizations in 
this country. The record will also show that 
the test of what is subversive and what is 
not subversive has been the political 
standards of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. No one can deny that. His 
viewpoint has been a most aggressive one and 
it has been impressed thoroughly on the 
committee, 


Perhaps some of those who are now 
condemning others who are trying to un- 
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cover Communists may later discover 
that they, too, have been mistaken. 

I remember how the administration 
attempted to cover up. If you want me 
to go further, I can tell you how a mem- 
ber of the family of the then President 
came to a House committee hearing in- 
vestigating Communists with a group of 
known Communists, There is no dis- 
pute about that, 

There is no getting away from the 
facts which have been here for the last 
10 years that the preceding and the pres- 
ent administration have hampered and 
hindered the Congress every time it 
wanted information on Communist con- 
victs who were paroled and in other 
cases where a cover-up seemed expe- 
dient. 

Teven introduced a bill which if passed 
would have required executive depart- 
ments to give the Congress information 
and it called for a penalty to be imposed 
upon any Congressman who disclosed 
that information. The information giv- 
en was to be regarded as secret and con- 
fidential. No; Congressmen and Sena- 
tors are not to be given information, are 
not to be trusted, but dozens, perhaps 
hundreds, of Federal employees are to 
have access to these files, 

Mr. KARSTEN. And was it not the 
Eightieth Congress that would not act 
on the gentleman’s resolution? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. True 
enough, the Eightieth Congress did not. 
Why? There are altogether too many 
Members of Congress who have not, I 
will try to be charitable, the inclination 
or the courage to go ahead and assert 
and exercise the power that the Con- 
gress rightfully has when it comes in 
conflict with those in the executive de- 
partments who can distribute favors or 
flattery—many of us have been too trust- 
ing, too amiable, too disinclined to fight, 
too fearful of the smear articles and 
mud-slinger. 

I recall when the Civil Service Com- 
missioners came before our subcommit- 
tee, and the gentleman from Missouri 
was, I think though I am not sure, a 
member of that subcommittee, and ad- 
mitted that they had no knowledge of 
750,000 cards that were compiled in part 
by a firm of New York attorneys and in 
part by civil-service employees, cards 
which reflected upon many Members of 
the Senate, many Members of the Con- 
gress; and when we asked for the cards 
they said: We did not know they were 
there.” The cards were there all right. 
The Commissioners admitted it was un- 
lawful to have them. We should not 
have them, we will destroy them, but we 
will not let you see them.” So in sub- 
stance they testified. 

Think of it, the employees of the Civil 
Service Commission had them, but, no, 
when the Congress wanted information 
which the taxpayers’ dollars had been 
misused to gather, the executive depart- 
ment said, No.“ And it stuck in spite 
of my efforts. All I got was the Com- 
mission’s promise to destroy the cards 
which reflected on the Members of Con- 
gress. 

If a gentleman on that side said to me: 
““Horrman, you stole my pen and you 
have it in that little pocket, this little 
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inside pocket, you have it there.” What 
would I say? I would say, “My friend,” 
if he was my friend, “you are mistaken. 
Here is the pocket. See if you can find 
it.” That would settle that issue. And 
settle it for keeps. 

When we say to the administration 
or when individuals say to the admin- 
istration: “You have had Communists 
there over the years,” the administration 
has said, “No. The charge is nothing 
but a political red herring.” “Not a 
word of truth init.” “You are the Krem- 
lin’s best asset.” But when a court 
comes along and convicts a man because 
he lied when he said he was not a Com- 
munist, when that woman is convicted, 
there is no longer room for argument. 

And Secretary of State Acheson—has 
he yet apologized to the American people 
for saying, after Hiss’ conviction, that 
he would not turn his back on Hiss? 
As an individual, that was his right. As 
a Secretary of State, did he not, when 
he made that statement, weaken our 
position before the world? 

The important question now is: Are 
there still Communists in the State De- 
partment? 

With the third world war threaten- 
ing us, does not our national security 
demand that others than those who 
were, to be most charitable, so lacking 
in knowledge and foresight as to permit 
the Communists to take over so much 
of China, be from here on out in charge 
of our national defense, our operation 
against the Communists? 

If the administration desired the 
truth, would it not go before the Senate 
committee and say, “Here are our files. 
We will trust your loyalty, we will trust 
your discretion just as we trust the loy- 
alty and the discretion of our employees. 
Now, look at the files and see whether 
there are friends of Russia—enemies of 
our Republic—in the executive depart- 
ments,” 

An administration which wanted the 
Communists taken from public power, 
wanted the Communists taken from 
positions where they can influence the 
policy of this country, would say: “Sure. 
We do not believe any are there, but we 
are going along with you. If they are 
there we are going to find them and we 
are going to root them out and we are 
going to discharge them.” 

That is what an honest, patriotic, 
truth-seeking administration would do. 

When heretofore it has been so mis- 
taken and abusive about those who now 
seek to learn the truth, it should be more 
charitable. It would not cover up, it 
would not make charges. When the loy- 
alty of its employees was questioned, it 
would not say the motive was all a politi- 
cal one, 

The motives of those who charge that 
there are disloyal or unfit persons in the 
executive departments is not the issue 
before the people. What the people want 
to know is this: Are the charges true? 
Is there foundation for those charges? 
If there is, what does the administration 
propose to do about it? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the zentleman from Missouri. 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Is it not a fact 
that at least George Washington and 
William Howard Taft and Theodore 
Roosevelt 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, I 
know what the gentleman is talking 
about. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Refused 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
not yield any further because I know 
what the gentleman is asking. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. O. K. Answer 
me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, it 
is a fact that George Washington was 
the first President that refused to give 
the Congress information. Now, why? 
Because under the Constitution the Pres- 
ident is charged with conducting foreign 
affairs and the information which Wash- 
ington refused to give was the kind of 
information which he obtained and 
needed to exercise the power vested in 
him by the Constitution. He was abso- 
lutely right in making that decision. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. How about 
Theodore Roosevelt and William How- 
ard Taft and on down? Let us have 
some history. The gentleman knows it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My time 
will not permit. But the issue is all set 
forth and discussed in two pamphlets, 
one which our committee made as a re- 
port and one which the Senate commit- 
tee made as a report, and if the gentle- 
man cares to be enlightened on the sub- 
ject—because of my lack of ability I 
would not venture to try the job—but the 
gentleman may read those two reports, 
one of which I wrote and which I will 
print as an extension of my remarks and 
I am sure he will get at least my views. 

This is the point. We have no busi- 
ness asking the President for informa- 
tion on matters where, under the Consti- 
tution, he has exclusive authority to act, 
but where we create a department and 
provide for the support of that depart- 
ment, as the Supreme Court said in the 
Dougherty case, it is within the province 
of Congress to ask, and to require, and 
to obtain information to enable us to 
carry out the duty imposed upon us by 
the very first sentence in the Constitu- 
tion which is that the legislative power 
is vested in the Congress, 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HUBER. Does the gentleman feel 


that J. Edgar Hoover is wrong when he 


recommends that the Congress be not 
given access to these files? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
J. Edgar Hoover is right thus far, and 
no farther, that the Congress should not 
ask and should not have laid before it 
the sources of the information obtained 
by the FBI. The FBI accepts rumors, 
they accept the statements of stool pi- 
geons, and if Hoover gave us the names 
of the people who gave him that infor- 
mation, I think the opportunity for his 
services and the services of his agents 
would be destroyed. He would be pre- 
vented from doing a good job, but as to 
the information in those files I can see 
no reason why we should not have it. 
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Mr. HUBER. The gentleman is alaw- 
yer, and Iam not. Would that not be 
hearsay? That would not be evidence 
if you did not have the source, would it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, If you 
did not have the names? 

Mr. HUBER. No, the source. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, I 
do not think it would be hearsay if you 
had the original statement. If an affi- 
davit was produced that would be 
proof of what was in the affidavit but 
it would not be proof of the truth of 
the statements therein unless it was 
shown the afflant had actual knowledge. 
But even hearsay while not admissible 
in court may give a lead to direct and 
positive evidence. For instance, a man 
says that another man is a Communist. 
I do not think you can prove that by a 
card or certificate, but you may prove 
it for all practical purposes by what he 
Says and does. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio I can illustrate it 
this way. Lou say I am a Congressman. 
That is hearsay. You do not know. 
You see me here. You notice me getting 
my pay downstairs; maybe you have seen 
my certificate of election. But, it is 
hearsay, strictly speaking. Why? Un- 
less some law makes the certificate of 
the Secretary of State evidence, it would 
be hearsay. You see the signature on 
my certificate of election. You do not 
even know that he who signs it is Sec- 
retary of State. Do you not see how 
absurd we can get in asking for direct 
positive testimony or proof? For all 
practical purposes, I am a Congressman, 
but for actual positive proof, such as 
some defenders of the Communists are 
asking you have to go to the books, learn 
first how one becomes a Congressman. 

Perhaps you would not be required to 
go back of the certificate of the Secretary 
of State, but, if the law did not raise a 
presumption that the signature of one 
claiming to be Secretary of State, under 
the seal of the State, was sufficient, it 
would be necessary that the Speaker take 
the certificate, look up the Secretary of 
State, get the doctor who was present at 
the Secretary’s birth, then individuals 
who had known him from that time on 
until he was elected and qualified as Sec- 
retary of State, and, even then, some per- 
fectionist might require proof that the 
Secretary signed his name to the certifi- 
cate showing the individual’s election as 
Congressman. 

Yes, and to listen to some of these com- 
mentators, I might be required to prove 
that I was the individual to whom the 
certificate was issued. 

All the law requires, even when one is 
charged with high treason, is that the 
charge be proven by evidence which con- 
vinces beyond a reasonable—not a capri- 
cious—doubt. 

So it may be said that, if one subscribes 
to the Communist doctrine, talks and 
writes and acts like a Communist, he 
may, for practical purposes, be regarded 
as a Communist. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man be permitted to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know the gen- 
tleman’s view on the legislation he has 
referred to, and I thoroughly respect his 
views. The gentleman knows that I dis- 
agree with him, and I think he respects 
my reasons for it. Will the gentleman 
admit that there is a fundamental ques- 
tion involved there that has existed in 
one form or another, but basically the 
same, from the time of the first Presi- 
dent, George Washington? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
is a fundamental question; there is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. People may hon- 
estly disagree about that. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
tainly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Let me ask my 
friend one more question, Forget you 
are a Congressman, but assume you were 
President of the United States; what 
would you do? Would you release it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
would make this distinction. If I had 
the authority—and that is such a vio- 
lent assumption I find difficulty in enter- 
taining it—I would release the facts. I 
would not ask J. Edgar Hoover to dis- 
close the source of his information, but 
I would say this to my good friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]: “Lis- 
ten, now, these charge have been made.” 
I would just lay aside my vacationing, 
my contemplated nonpolitical trip 
throughout the country on the taxpay- 
ers’ dollar. I would just take time off and 
stick my nose right into those files and 
learn whether or not in my administra- 
tion there were Communists, enemies of 
my country. If I found any out they 
would go, 

I would go one step further, and I 
would say, “Listen, now, you fellows who 
are not decent and respectable,” these 
unmentionables, I would say, Listen, get 
to heck out of here.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
realizes that as a Congressman he might 
do things from one angle and as Presi- 
dent from another angle. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did 
not assume to be President. There is no 
difference between the principles which 


Cer- 


should guide a President or a Congress- 


man. The gentleman just asked me. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Les, I said “as- 
suming.” And if he were a Republican 
President, the gentleman would repre- 
sent his party with strength and vigor. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
interrupt? Yes; when I thought it right. 
Not otherwise. I would put good Repub- 
licans in office. I would not go outside 
and pick up these unmentionables. I 
would not pick up this riff-raff. You 
have hundreds of thousands of good 
Democrats who ought to be in public 
office, instead of these odds and ends 
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that have wormed their way into office, 
these associates of pinks, of left wingers, 
of gangsters; these associates of ques- 
tionable characters. My friend, the sup- 
ply of capable, loyal Democrats is un- 
limited. Why not use them? Oh, well, 
every man to his taste. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
were President he would frankly say, No 
Democrats need apply.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
say very frankly that I believe in what 
they so slightingly refer to as—well, I 
will not say—the spoils system. I will 
say that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. Democrats? Yes, on nonpartisan 
boards and commissions and as judges in 
our courts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
and I are not véry far apart on the 
question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
thing that amazes me, astounds me, and 
distresses me, is the fact that with these 
hundreds of thousands, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, of good, loyal, sound, sensible 
Democrats, you have to get so many nuts 
in the Departments. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; if 
the gentleman will promise me he will 
read those two reports I referred to. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I will do it. 
Can the gentleman furnish me the re- 
ports? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As the 
request is that of a typical New Dealer, 
I will make an effort to get them for you. 
That is, you know, New Deal philosophy 
“from those that have to those that have 
not” or “if you can get someone to do it 
for you don't do it yourself.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for one ad- 
ditional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Michigan desire any 
further time? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If fail- 
ure to ask him is going to keep the gen- 
tleman awake nights. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Does the gen- 
tleman believe that J. Edgar Hoover and 
the FBI, if they had enough evidence on 
a man to convict him of being a Commu- 
nist, would suppress that evidence and 
not turn it over to the Department of 
Justice, and have that man prosecuted? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
rule is that the FBI does not formulate 
any opinion at all. Nor does it institute 
prosecutions. It just gathers the facts 
and turns them over to the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. McCORMACK, No. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Am I 
wrong? I will yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to tell the gentle- 
man the answer if he has a better one. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I think that in 
the case of investigations under the loy- 
alty order that is true, but where the evi- 
dence discloses a crime, I think then 
they would take it up through the De- 
partment of Justice through the regular 
channels. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
the way I understand it, the FBI does not 
prosecute; it gives the information to the 
Department of Justice, but it is up to 
the Department whether they prosecute. 
In connection with the Dock Street in- 
vestigation down here in Philadelphia, 
we called before the committee two of 
the experts from the Department of 
Justice, and in the case of Christoffel, 
who was later convicted of perjury, we 
called up two from the Department and 
those people were then prosecuted and 
convicted, but it took committee action 
to do it. 

One of the reports which the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER] 
requested reads as follows: 


Mr. Horrman, from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, to whom was referred 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 342) directing 
all executive departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government to make available to 
any and all standing, special, or select com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, information which may be deemed 
necessary to enable them to properly perform 
the duties delegated to them by the Con- 
gress, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with amendments and rec- 
ommend that the joint resolution, as 
amended, do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “Govern- 
ment”, strike out the comma and add the 
words “created by the Congress,“. 

Page 3, line 1, strike out figure “2” and 
insert figure “3”; line 3, strike out figure 
“3” and insert figure 4.“ 

Insert new section 2, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. When, by virtue of section 1, any 
committee of the Congress shall have re- 
ceived information, books, records, or memo- 
randa from any of the departments, agen- 
cies, Secretaries, or individuals in pursuance 
of a request made under the authority of 
said section, it shall forthwith, by majority 
vote of the membership of said committee, 
determine what, if any, part of such in- 
formation shall be made public and what 

shall be deemed to be confidential, and 
it shall thereafter be unlawful for any mem- 
ber of said committee or any employee there- 
of or any other invidual obtaining knowledge 
of such information because of the dis- 
closure of such information to said com- 
mittee, to divulge or to make known in any 
manner whatever not provided by law to any 
person any part of the information so dis- 
closed to said committee and which has by 
said committee been declared to be confi- 
dential; and any offense against the forego- 
ing provision shall be a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 1 
year, or both, at the discretion of the court; 
and, if the offender be an employee of the 
United States, he shall be d from 
office or discharged from employment.” 

March 17, 1948, the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Departments had 
before it for consideration House Joint Reso- 
lution 342, directing all executive depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to make available to any and all stand- 
ing, special, or select committees of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, infor- 
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mation which may be deemed necessary to 
enable them to properly perform the duties 
delegated to them by the Congress. 

After full consideration of the joint reso- 
lution and the amendments proposed 
thereto, the committee approved and ordered 
reported to the House of Representatives 
the resolution, as amended, and the chair- 
man of said committee was directed to trans- 
mit a copy of the report to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 
Partial background 


To enable it to legislate effectively and in 
the interests of the public welfare, the Con- 
gress, through its committees, has sought 
information from the executive branch of 
the Government, its departments, officers, and 
employees. 

Speaking generally, the right to such in- 
formation has not been challenged either by 
the executive branch of the Government or 
by the courts. In fact, the various depart- 
ments of the Government, when favoring leg- 
islation proposed by the administration in 
power, have been quick to assert the right to 
have their representatives appear and testify 
before congressional committees. 

Occasionally, opposing some action thought 
to be contemplated by the Congress, the 
President or his subordinates have challenged 
the right of Congress to certain specific in- 
formation either on the ground that the ac- 
tivity challenged was one exclusively within 
the authority of the Executive or that the 
information sought was confidential, and 
that to reveal it might result in giving it 
publicity which would injuriously affect the 
public welfare. 

Action on the part of the Executive or the 
head of some department, challenging the 
right of the Congress to specified informa- 
tion has never been confined to the repre- 
sentative or representatives of either political 
party. It has been a policy followed by the 
Executive who at the moment was in power. 

Nor is the legislation aimed at 
the acts of the present Executive and his sub- 
ordinates, for he and they are but following 
in a greater or a lesser degree a position taken 
by the Executive of all parties. It is aimed 
at a practice or policy. 

The issue is one between the executive and 
the legislative branches of the Government, 
regardless of political affiliations. 

The practice of the Executive in denying 
to congressional committees information 
sought by those committees has gradually 
widened in scope. Today, committees of both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
find their efforts to ascertain how money ap- 
propriated by Congress is being spent, how 
the laws are being interpreted and adminis- 
tered, whether certain legislation is effective 
or ineffective, are being hindered or delayed 
by the refusal of various officials and depart- 
ments of the executive branch to make avail- 
able information sought by congressional 
committees, 

Recently a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, charged with ascertaining the pro- 
priety of paroles granted to four members of 
the underworld, convicted of a conspiracy to 
extort a million dollars from the motion- 
picture industry, was by the Department of 
Justice denied information deemed relevant 
and material to its inquiry and collected by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, even 
though the subcommittee expressly stated 
that the source of the information was not 
requested. 

To another subcommittee of the same com- 
mittee, the Civil Service Commission ad- 


reflecting upon 

had been collected and was retained without 
authority and without the knowledge of the 
members of the Commission. The CSC prom- 
ised to destroy the cards carrying such infor- 
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mation but refused to permit an agent of 
the Congress to ascertain whether such cards 
had actually been destroyed. Later and after 
further consideration the Commission 
changed its position and wrote the commit- 
tee it would permit members of the com- 
mittee to inspect the files. 

It should be noted that in this case the 
members of the CSC each testified that such 
information had been collected or was be- 
ing preserved in the CSC files. The sub- 
committee in this instance thought that, in- 


- asmuch as the CSC did not know the infor- 


mation had been collected, it might not know 
whether it had been destroyed. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, charged with making an inquiry 
into the manner in which the Taft-Hartley 
law was being administered, whether the 
Taft-Hartley Act was aiding and correcting 
the conditions which it was enacted to im- 
prove, caused subpenas to be served upon 
John R. Steelman, directing him to appear 
before the subcommittee on two separate 
occasions. 

Mr. Steelman failed to appear on either 
occasion, though personally served; returned 
the subpenas to the chairman of the sub- 
committee with a letter stating, among other 
things, that “in each instance the President 
directed me, in view of my duties as his as- 
sistant, not to appear before your subcom- 
mittee.” 

Last October, the Civil Service Commission 
advised a subcommittee of this committee 
that it had been directed by the President 
not to submit a so-called key loyalty list 
which had been requested by the subcom- 
mittee. 

March 13, last, the President issued a di- 
rective to all officers and employees in the 
executive branch of the Government, which 
is as follows: ) 

“The efficient and just administration of 
the employee loyalty program, under Execu- 
tive Order No. 9835 of March 21, 1947, requires 
that reports, records, and files relative to the 
program be preserved in strict confidence. 
This is necessary in the interest of our na- 
tional security and welfare, to preserve the 
confidential character and sources of infor- 
mation furnished, and to protect Government 
personnel against the dissemination of un- 
founded or disproved allegations. It is neces- 
sary also in order to insure the fair and just 
disposition of loyalty cases. 

“For these reasons, and in accordance with 
the long-established policy that reports ren- 
dered by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and other investigative agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch are to be regarded as confi- 
dential, all reports, records, and files relative 
to the loyalty of employees or prospective 
employees (including reports of such inves- 
tigative agencies) shall be maintained in 
confidence and shall not be transmitted or 
disclosed except as required in the efficient 
conduct of business. 

“Any subpena or demand or request for 
information, reports, or files of the nature 
described, received from sources other than 
those persons in the executive branch of the 
Government who are entitled thereto by rea- 
son of their official duties, shall be respect- 
fully declined, on the basis of this directive, 
and the subpena or demand or other request 
shall be referred to the Office of the Presi- 
dent for such response as the President may 
determine to be in the public interest in 
the particular case. There shall be no re- 
laxation of the provisions of this directive 
except with my express authority. 

“This directive shall be published in the 
Federal Register. 

“HARRY S. Truman. 

“Tue WHITE House, March 13, 1948.” 

To a congressional committee, the Com- 


“mittee on Un-American Activities, the Sec- 


retary of Commerce has recently refused to 
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give certain information requested by that 
committee. 
The issue 


The issue raised by this resolution is clear 
and basic. No claim is made that the Con- 
gress has the right to challenge the actions 
of the executive or of the judiciary while act- 
ing within the scope of the authority given 
by the Constitution. Those departments of 
the Government are created by the Consti- 
tution, and congressional power over them is 
limited to removal from office through con- 
stitutional procedure. 

It is the claim of the proponents of this 
resolution that, inasmuch as the Congress 
is charged with the authority to create—and 
it has created—various executive depart- 
ments and agencies, and as it is charged with 
the duty of appropriating funds and enact- 
ing legislation for the proper and effective 
activities of those agencies, it not only has 
the right but the duty to seek and obtain 
from every agency created by it and which, 
for its existence, depends upon appropria- 
tions by Congress, all relevant, needed in- 
formation necessary to the enactment of 
proper legislation. 

The issue then is: Shall the Congress in- 
sist that departments created by it, depend- 
dent upon its will for existence, give to its 
committees the information necessary to en- 
able it to act intelligently and wisely, or 
shall it permit its creatures to arbitrarily de- 
termine what information the Congress shall 
or shall not have? 


The remedy 


Inasmuch as both Senate and House com- 
mittees find their legitimate activities some- 
times impeded and occasionally thwarted by 
the action of the executive departments, the 
proper remedy would seem to be not special 
legislation enacted to meet a particular sit- 
uation but over-all legislation by the Con- 
gress which, subject to court decision will 
settle the question as to the authority of the 
Congress to demand information from the 
executive departments. 

It is recognized that there may, on occa- 
sion, be information in the possession of the 
executive departments, publicity of which 

would injuriously affect the national wel- 
fare. This so-called confidential informa- 
tion is, in the first instance, in the hands 
of an executive branch of the Government, 
There have in the past been, not one but sev- 
eral, occasions when, for example, the State 
Department or some of the departments, em- 
_ployees have given publicity to information 
which should have remained confidential. 

There is, moreover, no foundation for the 
premise upon which the denial of informa- 
tion has been based, i. e., that the Members 
of Congress are any less descreet or loyal than 
either the heads of, or the subordinates in, 
the executive departments. 


Information which should remain confi- 
dential will so remain 


Nevertheless, to throw the greatest pos- 
sible safeguards around the information 
which may by the executive branch of the 
Government be deemed to be confidential— 
information which should be kept secret— 
the proposed resolution expressly states that, 
before a congressional committee may suc- 
cessfully demand information from an ex- 
ecutive department, a majority of the com- 
mittee requesting such information must 
find and declare that the information sought 
is “necessary to enable it to carry on the 

investigations, perform the duties, falling 
within its jurisdiction.” 

The resolution goes further and provides 
another safeguard, which is that, after such 
finding and declaration, before it becomes 
effective, the request of the committee must 
be approved by the President of the Senate 
or the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Nor is that all. The resolution contains a 
section which makes it the duty of the com- 
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mittee by majority vote, forthwith upon re- 
celving the information, to declare how much 
of it shall be deemed to be confidential, how 
much shall be made available to the public. 

Nor is that all. The resolution also pro- 
vides that if any member of the committee, 
or any individual who derives his informa- 
tion through that given to the committee, 
makes that information public, he shall, 
upon conviction, incur a penalty of a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not 
exceeding 1 year, or both, at the discretion 
of the court. 

The precedent for this section will be 
found in subdivision (f) of section 55 of 
title 26 of the United States Code, Anno- 
tated, which has to do with information 
furnished by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue to certain Senate and House committees. 

The committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that, if legislation of this type was 
to be enacted, the proposed resolution, as 
amended, was the fairest type of a bill that 
could be enacted into law. Upon roll call, 
17 Members voted to report out the resolu- 
tion as amended. Four, Mr. Boacs, Mr. LAN- 
HAM, Mr. Harpy, and Mr. Witson, who voted 
in the affirmative, reserved the right to offer 
amendments or to oppose the legislation upon 
the floor if, upon further consideration, they 
deemed that course advisable. Six voted 
against reporting the legislation. Two 
members were not recorded. 

If the Members of Congress desire to go 
further into the previous history of the con- 
flict between the legislative and the execu- 
tive branches of the Government on this 
issue, valuable information will be found 
in the Senate committee print, Eightieth 
Congress, second session, January 6, 1947, 
Memorandum on Proceedings Involving Con- 
tempt of Congress and Its Committee, 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate and available to 
Members of Congress. 

There is also a subsequent memorandum 
compiled for the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments on 
December 30, 1947, by the Federal Law Sec- 
tion of the Library of Congress—Frank B. 
Horne and Robert S. Oglebay. A still later 
compilation from the same source is dated 
March 10, 1948. Both are printed herewith 
as an appendix to this report. 

No hearings were held, for the reason that 
all Members of Congress are familiar with 
the history of the policy challenged and with 
current events which have made a final, clear- 
cut determination of policy necessary to the 
efficient and expeditious transaction of con- 
gressional business. 

CLARE E. HOFFMAN, Chairman. 
GEORGE H. BENDER. 
WALTER H. Jupp. 
Ropert F. RICH. 
Henry J. LATHAM, 
JAMES W. WADSWORTH. 
Forest A. HARNESS. 
CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
Ross RIZLEY. 

J. EDGAR CHENOWETH. 
Prep E. Bussey. 
MELVIN C. SNYDER. 

J. CALEB Boces. 

R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
RALPH HARVEY. 
HENDERSON LANHAM, 
PORTER Harpy, Jr. 

J. FRANK WILSON. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts) was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a resolution of protest 
against the lowering of the tariff on 
rubber goods by the American Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
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tend tk- remarks he made on H. R. 4942 
and to include a table. : 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr, HEBERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement by Mr. H. G. Ritch- 
ie, of New Orleans. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made on the bill 
H. R. 7185 and include certain letters 
therein referred to, 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article by John L. Thurston, 
assistant administrator of the program 
of the Federal Security Agency on the 
subject of investments in human re- 
sources, which is estimated by the Pub- 
lie Printer to cost $225.50. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in four 
separate instances and in each include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FURCOLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address by Father Connor. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. BREHM) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an article, 

Mr. HERTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Notanp (at the request of 
Mr. Mutter), for Monday, May 1, on 
account of official business, 

To Mr. Apponizio (at the request of 


Mr. TAURIELLO), for Monday, May 1, 


on account of official business. 

To Mr. Ropino (at the request of Mr. 
TAURIELLO), for Monday, May 1, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mrs. WoopHouseE (at the request 
of Mr. Mutter), for Monday, May 1, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. Fenton (at the request of Mr. 
GraHAM), indefinitely, on account of 
serious illness in the family. 

To Mr, VeLDe (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 2, 1950, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1419. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
tense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to facilitate the per- 
formance of research and development work 
by and on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1420. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
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entitled “A bill to strengthen the common 
defense by providing for continuation and 
expansion of Western Hemisphere production 
of abacã by the United States“; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1421. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1949, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Johnson Creek, a branch of the 
Wicomico River, in Somerset County, Md., au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on July 24, 1946; to the Committee 
on Public Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 7635. A bill to amend 
the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide graduation leave upon 
appointment as commissioned officers in the 
regular components of the armed forces of 
graduates of the United States Military, 
Naval, or Coast Guard Academies, with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1969), Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Education 
and Labor. S. 2227. An act to amend the 
act approved July 18, 1940 (54 Stat. 766; 24 
U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 196b) entitled “An 
act relating to the admission to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital of persons resident or domiciled in 
the Virgin Islands of the United States,” 
by enlarging the classes of persons admissible 
into St. Elizabeths Hospital and in other 
respects; with amendment (Rept. No. 1970). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. House Reso- 
lution 545. Resolution declaring that the 
House of Representatives does not favor the 
Reorganization Plan No. 7 transmitted to the 
Congress by the President on March 13, 
1950; without amendment (Rept. No. 1971). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WHITE of California: 

H. R. 8303. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to undertake the North 
Fork Kings River development, California, 
as an integral part of the Central Valley 
project, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON (by request): 

H. R. 8304. A bill to amend certain admin- 
istrative provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 
and related laws, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 8305. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Vermejo reclamation project, New Mexico; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 8306. A bill to abolish the position of 
mail handler in the postal service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 8807. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 
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By Mr. JONAS: 

H. R. 8308. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MILES: 

H. R. 8309. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Vermejo reclamation project, New Mexico; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 8310. A bill to abolish free transmis- 
sion of official Government mail matter under 
the penalty privilege; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 8311. A bill to create the position of 
mail handler in charge in the postal trans- 
portation service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H.R. 8312. A bill to provide for an adjust- 
ment of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
according to the needs of the fishing indus- 
try; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANBORN: 

H. Con. Res. 198. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the appointment of a joint 
committee to study the United Nations Or- 
ganization; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina, rela- 
tive to restoring the recent appropriation 
taken away from the United States Post 
Office so that postal service will not be cur- 
tailed and the general welfare and commer- 
cial progress of the Nation impaired; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, requesting a loan 
of financial assistance to the peach growers 
of the State of South Carolina on account 
of their serious financial condition due to 
heavy losses from frost to the peach crop for 
the past 3 years; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8313. A bill for the relief of Rita 

Keskula; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 8314. A bill for the relief of R. W. 

Harris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 8315. A bill for the relief of Joseph F. 
Gallagher; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H. R. 8316. A bill for the relief of Nichol- 
asde Lorence Pigulewski; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. R. 8317. A bill for the relief of William 

McGraw; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2098. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Ludwig 
D. Schreiber, city clerk, Chicago, Ill., request- 
ing that additional television stations be 
licensed for the city of Chicago; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2099. Also, petition of M. H. Westerman, 
secretary, city of Houston, Tex., requesting 
passage of House bill 7258; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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SENATE 
Tuespay, May 2, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, we thank Thee that Thou 
hast implanted within us the breath of 
a divine life, that there is an infinite in 
us which, with all our cunning, we can- 
not quite conceal beneath the finite; that 
by our very natures we hunger and thirst 
after Thee. Forgive us that, knowing 
this, we so often seek to satisfy the 
deepest cravings of our spirits with the 
things of time and sense. 

We pray that in our tasks we may be 
preserved from impatience and depres- 
sion. Increase our faith, mellow our 
judgments, deepen our affections. Grant 
us sOme part in the fulfillment of Thy 
mighty purpose for the world. Amid all 
the distraction of this complicated mod- 
ern life of ours, keep our hearts childlike 
and trustful, that the gates of the king- 
dom, closed to the merely clever and con- 
ceited, may be opened unto us as we come 
in the simplicity as it is in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HoLLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 1, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1069) to 
amend section 3552 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to the covering into the 
Treasury of all moneys arising from 
charges and deductions, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 4942. An act to regulate the collec- 
tion and disbursement of moneys realized 
from leases made by the Seneca Nation of 
Indians of New York, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4969. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Army 
to transfer and convey certain lands and 
thereby facilitate administration and give 
proper cognizance to the highest use of 
United States lands; 

H. R. 5103. An act to provide for clerical 
assistance at post offices, branches, or sta- 
tions serving military and naval personnel, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5628. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain land to the 
State of Rhode Island; 

H. R. 5913. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands of the United States 
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situated in Ross County, Ohio, for lands 
within Symmes Creek purchase unit in Law- 
rence County, Ohio, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6247. An act authorizing transfer of 
land and improvements thereon by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to New Mexico State 
Pair; 

H. R. 6354. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the 
District; 

H. R. 6971. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of funds allocated for expenditure in co- 
operation with the New Jersey State Highway 
Department on State Highway Route No. 100 
to State Parkway Route No. 4; 

H. R. 7185. An act to amend Public Law 
359, chapter 287, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session; 

H. R. 7219. An act to authorize acquisition 
by the Administrator of General Services of 
certain land and the improvements thereon 
in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 7635. An act to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended, to 
provide graduation leave upon appointment 
as commissioned officers in the Regular com- 
ponents of the armed forces of graduates of 
the United States Military, Naval, or Coast 
Guard Academies; 

H. R. 7700. An act to amend the rice mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 

H. R. 7888. An act to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 to make it inapplicable to 
postal employees of the Panama Canal; 

H. R. 7889. An act to postpone the appli- 
cation of the Classification Act of 1949 to 
certain employees of the Selective Service 
System; 

H. R. 7984. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance to the city of Miles City, State of 
Montana, certain lands in Custer County, 
Mont., and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3139. An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Band at 
the annual reunion of the United Confeder- 
ate Veterans to be held in Biloxi, Miss., Sep- 
tember 27 through September 30, 1950. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. HOLLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. LONG was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate for the remainder of this 
week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate for 1 week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Morse was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
from the close of business today until 
after his primary campaign. 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 

SESSION 


On request of Mr. HOLLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was author- 
ized to meet this afternoon during the 
session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
was authorized to meet this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. HOLLAND. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
the reason for the request which he is 
now presenting? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The reason for it is 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] had not con- 
cluded his address yesterday afternoon, 
and it was agreed that he should have 
the floor to continue with his address 
this morning. I do not believe there is 
any question about a quorum being 
available. Committee hearings are still 
going on. I previously asked the con- 
sent of the Senate for a committee to 
continue with its work during the ses- 
sion of the Senate, and I do not like to 
interfere with its meeting. 

Mr. DONNELL. If the Senator will 
permit, and if I may do so by unanimous 
consent, as I have indicated on the floor 
of the Senate, once expressly and an- 
other time at least by implication, I be- 
lieve that the procedure of starting a 
quorum call and bringing Senators in to 
respond to it, only to find that other 
Senators have not been required and will 
not be required to respond, causing those 
who respond perhaps to cease considera- 
tion of important matters in which they 
are engaged, is a very unwise procedure. 
Therefore, with all due deference to my 
very close friend, who is the acting 
majority leader, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. The Secretary will continue the 
call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Graham McKellar 
Anderson Gurney Malone 
Benton Hayden Maybank 
Brewster Hendrickson Neely 

Bricker Holland Saltonstall 
Connally Hunt Stennis 
Cordon Ives Taylor 

Darby Johnston, S. C. Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Douglas Lehman Thye 
Eastland Lodge Wherry 
Ellender Lucas Wiley 
Ferguson McCarthy Williams 
Flanders McClellan 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Byrrp], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt), the Senator from Texas IMr. 
JouNsoN], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. PEPPER] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] and the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
CaRRAN] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. WITHERS] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business, 
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The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENEERG] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DWOR- 
SHAK] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
xrns] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
not present. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators, and Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CAIN, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
CHavkz, Mr. Ecton, Mr. FREAR, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Hoey, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. JENNER, Mr. JoHNsSON of Col- 
orado, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Kem, Mr. 
Kerr, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. Leany, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. Martin, Mr. MCFARLAND, 
Mr. McManon, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Morse, 
Mr, Muxpr, Mr. Myers, Mr. O’Conor, 
Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. ScHOEPPEL, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. Tart, Mr. Tospey, Mr. 
Typincs, and Mr. Youne answered to 
their names when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


ILLINOIS - MISSOURI DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] is 
entitled to the floor. Does he yield to 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield to 
the majority leader, with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada asks unanimous consent 
that he may yield to the Senator from 
Iilinois without losing the floor. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senator from Illinois, for himself 
and for the senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, DoxxRLLI, introduced a joint reso- 
lution dealing with a compact between 
the States of Illinois and Missouri, As I 
understand, the joint resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. It is my understanding that a 
similar joint resolution in the House of 
Representatives was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works be discharged 
from the further consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 174, granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the entry, by the 
State of Missouri and by the State of 
Illinois, into a compact or agreement 
between the State of Missouri and the 
State of Illinois creating the Bi-State 
Development Agency and the Bi-State 
Metropolitan District, and that it be re- 
ae to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield that I may 
make a very brief observation? 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada will be happy to yield, with 
the understanding that I do not lose the 
floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may make a 
very brief observation in regard to the 
request made by the Senator from 
Illinois. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Missouri may 
proceed. 

Mr. DONNELL., I am very much 
pleased that the Senator from Illinois 
has made this request, and I think it is 
quite appropriate that it should have 
been made. It was pointed out on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday that Public 
Law 601, of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
provides that to the Committee on the 
Judiciary shall be referred all proposed 
legislation, messages, petitions, me- 
morials, and other matters relative to 
the subject of interstate compacts gen- 
erally. I am grateful to the Senator 
from Illinois, and join with him in the 
hope that his request may be acceded to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and the change of reference is made. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless there 
is objection, the Chair will recognize 
Senators to permit them to submit 
routine matters ordinarily covered in the 
morning business, but without speeches 
or debate. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letter, which were referred, as indicated: 
SUPPLEMENTAL EsTIMATES, FEDERAL SECURITY 

Acrncy (S. Doc. No. 166) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting supplemen- 
tal estimates of appropriation for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, in the amount of 
$936,000, for the fiscal year 1951, in the form 
of amendments to the budget for said fiscal 
year (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

Report OF AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, of New 
York, N. Y., reporting, pursuant to law, on 
its activities during the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1949; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

INVESTIGATION OF PETROLEUM MAR- 
KETING PRACTICES—RESOLUTION OF 
CENTRAL COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a letter received from the di- 
rector of the educational division of one 
of the great cooperative organizations 
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of my State of Wisconsin and indeed of 
the Midwest and the Nation, the Central 
Cooperative Wholesale of Superior. The 
resolution vigorously supports a proposed 
investigation of petroleum marketing 
practices. I believe that the resolution 
will be of interest to my colleagues and 
so I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of E. A. Whitney’s letter to me as well 
as the text of the resolution be printed 
at this point in the body of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CENTRAL COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
Superior, Wis., April 27, 1950. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The enclosed resolution was 
adopted at our annual meeting on April 
12-13, with 350 delegates present from north- 
ern Minnesota, northern and central Wiscon- 
sin, and upper Michigan, representing a total 
of 90,000 member families. These are folks 
who are shareholders in petroleum distrib- 
uting cooperatives, and therefore vitally in- 
terested in the future of independent petro- 
leum organizations, and concerned greatly 
about the monopoly marketing practices of 
the majors. Everything you can do to help 
get the facts will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. WHITNEY, 
Director, Educational Division. 


RESOLUTION ON INVESTIGATION OF PETROLEUM 
MARKETING PRACTICES 

Whereas monopoly business has during the 
past year put the squeeze on cooperatives and 
independent producers by holding the price 
of crude oil at an unnatural level in propor- 
tion to prices of finished products; be it 

Resolved, That this annual meeting of Cen- 
tral Cooperative Wholesale call upon Con- 
gressmen and Senators of our respective 
States to actively work for passage of the 
Cannon resolution introduced in the House 
of Representatives and authorizing an in- 
vestigation of petroleum marketing practices. 


TRANSFER OF WATSON LABORATORY AT 
RED BANK AND EATON TOWER, N. J., 
TO GRIFFISS AIR FORCE BASE AT 
ROME, N. T. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Oneida County commit- 
tee of the American Legion in New York, 
urging transfer of the Watson laboratory 
at Red Bank, N. J., to the Griffiss Air 
Force Base at Rome, N. Y. The Senate 
has already approved this transfer, which 
is now pending before the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the military public-works 
bill. : 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Oneida County committee of 
the American Legion in regular meeting con- 
vened on this April 17, in the year of 1950, 
at Clark Mills, N. Y., and after much dis- 
cussion on this project, deems it necessary 
to ask your consideration and support when 
this matter comes up for action or a vote: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oneida County com- 
mittee of the American Legion goes on rec- 
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ord as strongly recommending the transfer 
of the Watson laboratory at Red Bank and 
Eaton Tower, N. J., to Griffiss Air Force Base 
at Rome, N. Y., in accordance to the Air 
Force’s announced plans to concentrate elec- 
tronic units at Griffiss Base. 

Primarily that the defense of our country 
be given priority over politics or any other 
factors incident to the proposed transfer, 
that the Air Force be given a free hand in 
executing their responsibilities. 

In addition, Griffiss Air Base now employs 
956 veterans, most of whom would be ad- 
versely affected were the laboratories not 
moved to Rome, N. Y., inasmuch as they 
have purchased homes and have families in 
this area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oneida County com- 
mittee, American Legion, representing 27 
posts, express their desires to our representa- 
tives in Washington, and a copy of this 
resolution be sent to our Representatives 
in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and a copy to 
the daily papers of this county. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LEAHY, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 2604. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension and detention of insane persons in 
the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 27, 1904, as amend- 
posal with an amendment (Rept. No. 1530); 
an 

S. 2605. A bill to make cancer and all malig- 
nant neoplastic diseases reportable to the 
Health Officer of the District of Columbia; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1531). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3526. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue duplicate of William 
Gerard’s script certificate No. 2, subdivision 
13, to Lucy P. Crowell; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(Mr. MAYBANK introduced Senate bill 
3527, to amend section 14 (b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend section 14 (b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, and I ask 
unanimous consent that an explanatory 
statement of the bill by me be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 3527) to amend section 
14 (b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. MAYBANK, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The statement presented by Mr. May- 
BANK is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK 

Under existing law the Federal Reserve 
banks have authority to buy directly from 
the Treasury, rather than in the open market, 
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direct obligations of the United States or 
obligations fully guaranteed by the United 
States, up to an aggregate holding at one 
time of $5,000,000,000. The Federal Reserve 
banks had this authority without any limita- 
tion on holdings from 1913 to 1935. The 
present authority, which was provided by the 
Second War Powers Act of 1942, will expire 
on June 30, 1950. This bill would make the 
authority permanent. 

The direct purchase authority is a useful 
mechanism whereby the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve System can 
coordinate financing requirements of the 
Treasury with the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Neserve System in regulating bank re- 
serves and the money market, The mechan- 
ism is important at periods when the 
Treasury has to meet large payments, such 
as the redemption of maturing debt, at a 
time when withdrawals from the banking 
system are unusually heavy, as in the case 
of withdrawals to meet the quarterly tax 
payments. The authority thus provides an 
aid in stabilizing the securities and money 
markets without which the Treasury would 
feel obliged to carry larger cash balances to 
accomplish the same purpose, a procedure 
which would increase interest costs to the 
Government. 

The purpose for which the direct purchase 
authority has always been used in the past 
and would always be used in the future is 
simply to meet temporary needs which if 
not met would cause unnecessary fluctua- 
tions in the securities and money markets 
for brief periods, and which if met in other 
ways would entail unnecessary additional 
costs in managing the public debt. As used 
to date, this line of credit has been secured 
by special 1-day obligations on which the 
Government pays interest of only one- 
quarter of 1 percent per annum. Since it 
was granted in 1942, the direct purchase au- 
thority has been used on only 63 days, all of 
them just prior to times when large tax 
receipts were deposited. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES (for himself and Mr. 
Wuerry) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, to 
the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF TAX BILL 


Mr. MORSE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to H. R. 
—, a tax bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID ROAD 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I submit 
for appropriate reference amendments 
intended to be proposed by me to the bill 
(S. 3424) to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments, together with an explanatory 
statement by me be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
amendments and the explanatory state- 
ment presented by the Senator from New 
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Hampshire will be printed in the RECORD. 
The Chair hears no objection, 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
TosEy are as follows: 


On page 21, line 24, before the period, insert 
a comma and the following: “and the term 
‘county or parish’ shall include town, town- 
ship, or other political subdivision of a State, 
exercising powers or functions in respect of 
‘county’ road construction”, 

Cn page 22, line 22, strike out “a county” 
and insert “an”. 

On page 22, line 23, strike out “a county” 
and insert “an”, 


The explanatory statement presented 

by Mr. Tosey is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR TOBEY 

Mr. President, I am submitting today 
amendments to S. 3424, a bill which was in- 
troduced by the Senator from New Mexico, 
Mr. CHAvxz, to amend the Federal-Aid Road 
Act. Among other things, Senator CHAvEz’ 
bill would authorize the appropriation of a 
sum of money to be used in the improvement 
of county roads. 

Under date of April 25, 1950, I received a 
letter from the Honorable Sherman Adams, 
Governor of the State of New Hampshire, 
which reads in part as follows: 

“In S. 3424 there is a provision author- 
izing the appropriation of a sum of money 
to be used in a county road improvement 
program. Inasmuch as we have no county 
roads, as such, this bill should be amended 
to provide that where no county roads exist 
the funds should be available for town road 
construction or any roads outside the sec- 
ondary system, supervision as to which is in 
governmental units other than counties.” 

In examining S. 3424 to carry out the 
request of Governor Adams, it seemed to me 
that an oversight in language had omitted 
the rural nonsecondary roads in New Hamp- 
shire and other New England States from 
consideration. 

Section 12 (a) of the bill defines county“ 
roads as including “parish roads or any other 
road used as a rural local road which is not 
presently on the secondary road system in 
a State.” Since the State of New Hampshire 
and many other States no longer have a 
county supervised road system, nor do they 
fall within the bill’s definition of parish, my 
amendment seeks to make clear that the 
term “county,” is broad enough to include 
the town roads of New Hampshire and other 
New England States. The amendment seeks 
to make it clear that county or parish shall 
include any political subdivision of a State 
which exercises powers or functions in re- 
spect to the construction of county roads, 
as defined. 

The amendments also include a minor 
change in page 22 of S. 3424 which would 
strike out a “county” engineer and insert 
“an” engineer. It does not seem to me to be 
necessary to specify a county engineer since 
the section defines and delineates his quali- 
fications. Since the term “county” as used 
in this section would be broadened by my 
amendment, it seems desirable to eliminate 
any ambiguity which might arise by speci- 
fying that the engineer must be a county 
engineer, 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that when the 
Public Works Committee considers S. 3424, 
as an amendment to the Federal-Aid Road 
Act, that it will give careful consideration 
to my section of the country, which would 
not benefit in an equal manner with other 
sections of the Nation under the presently 
defined terms of the bill, 

I shall ask Senator CHavez and his col- 
leagues to incorporate the amendments in 
the bill when it is considered in committee 
session. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or or- 
dered to be placed on the calendar: 


H. R. 4942. An act to regulate the collec- 
tion and disbursement of moneys realized 
from leases made by the Seneca Nation of 
Indians of New York, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6247. An act authorizing transfer of 
land and improvements thereon by the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor to New Mexico State 
Fair; and 

H. R. 7984. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance to the city of Miles City, State of 
Montana, certain lands in Custer County, 
Mont., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4969. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Army 
to transfer and convey certain lands and 
thereby facilitate administration and give 
proper cognizance to the highest use of 
United States lands; 

H.R.5913. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands of the United States 
situated in Ross County, Ohio, for lands 
within Symmes Creek Purchase Unit in Law- 
rence County, Ohio, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 7700. An act to amend the rice mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 5103. An act to provide for clerical 
assistance at post offices, branches, or sta- 
tions serving military and naval personnel, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7889. An act to postpone the appli- 
cation of the Classification Act of 1949 to 
certain employees of the Selective Service 
System; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 5628. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain land to the 
State of Rhode Island; 

H. R. 6971. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of funds allocated for expenditure in co- 
operation with the New Jersey State Highway 
Department on State Highway Route No. 100 
to State Parkway Route No. 4; and 

H. R. 7219. An act to authorize acquisition 
by the Administrator of General Services of 
certain land and the improvements thereon 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

H. R. 7635. An act to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended, to 
provide graduation leave upon appointment 
as commissioned officers in the regular com- 
ponents of the armed forces of graduates of 
the United States Military, Naval, or Coast 
Guard Academies; and 

H. R. 8139. An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Band at 
the annual reunion of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans to be held in Biloxi, Miss., 
September 27 through September 30, 1950; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 7185. An act to amend Public Law 
359, chapter 287, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session; and 

H. R. 7888. An act to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 to make it inapplicable to 
postal employees of the Panama Canal; or- 
dered to be placed on the Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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PROPOSED CURTAILMENT OF MAIL DE- 
LIVERIES—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
MYERS 


Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a release by him 
on April 28, 1950, regarding proposed cur- 
tallment of mail deliveries, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED RENT-CONTROL EXTENSION— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MYERS 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement by 
him before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on April 26, 1950, in sup- 
port of rent-control extension, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


EDUCATION ON RADIO—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MYERS 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
him at the television dinner sponsored by the 
Association for Education on Radio, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, April 20, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NEWS LETTER BY SENATOR MYERS TO 
THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a news letter by 
him dated April 20, 1950, being a personal 
report to the people of Pennsylvania, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


SENATOR MYERS’ REPORTS TO THE 
PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA—NO. 23, NO. 
24, AND NO. 25 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record three radio ad- 
dresses delivered by him to the people of 
Pennsylvania, the twenty-third, twenty- 
fourth, and twenty-fifth in the biweekly 
series, April 3, April 17, and April 30, 1950, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


FREEDOM AND THE WELFARE STATE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR LEHMAN—CITA- 
TION FROM LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Freedom and the Welfare State,” 
delivered by Senator LEHMAN on the occa- 
sion of the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., on April 
15, 1950, together with a citation by the 
League for Industrial Democracy to Senator 
LEHMAN, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SHALL WE GIVE FREE REIN TO THE 
ENEMY IN OUR MIDST?—EDITORIAL 
SUPPORTING THE MUNDT-FERGUSON- 
JOHNSTON BILL 
[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a newspaper edi- 

torial supporting the Mundt-Ferguson-John- 
ston bill to curtail Communist activities in 

America, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CRITICAL CONDITION OF THE MARITIME 
INDUSTRY AND ITS EFFECT ON THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—MEMORANDUM 
BY HOMER T. SHAVER 


Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxconn a memorandum 
entitled “The Critical Condition of the Mari- 
time Industry and its Effect on the Pacific 
Northwest,” submitted to him by Mr. Homer 
T. Shaver, of Portland, Oreg., which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


AIR WARFARE AND MORALITY—ARTICLH 
BY MAJ. GEN. ORVIL A. ANDERSON 


[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
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titled “Air Warfare and Morality,” written 
by Maj. Gen. Orvil A. Anderson, and published 
in the Air University Quarterly Review, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR WILEY BY 
WISCONSIN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


[Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled Wir Ex Alert for Wisconsin,” published 
in two weekly newspapers of Wisconsin, the 
Waupaca County Post and the Clintonville 
Tribune Gazette, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


A REPORT ON PROGRESS OF CONNECTI- 
CUT’S PROJECT FOR STATE GOVERN- 
MENT REORGANIZATION 


[Mr, BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a report on prog- 
ress to date in Connecticut’s project for 
State government reorganization, entitled, 
“All the Functions of State Government,” 
by Ralph P. Sollott, staff director, Connecti- 
cut commission on State government or- 
ganization, which appears in the Appendix.] 


POLL OF MINNESOTA FARMERS ON CON- 
TINUANCE OF EGG SUPPORTS 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the Minnesota 
poll of April 23, 1950, entitled “State's Farm- 
ers Strongly Favor Continued Federal Egg 
Supports,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


RENT CONTROL 


. [Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a number of let- 
ters addressed to him on the subject of rent 
control, which appear in the Appendix.] 


CONFUSION AS TO SUBVERSIVE AC- 
TIVITIES INVESTIGATION—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE MAYNARD NEWS 


[Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Confused Press,” from the 
Maynard News, of Maynard, Minn., which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ATTACKS ON SENATOR McCARTHY— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE MAYNARD NEWS 


Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Red Defenders Smear Senator Mc- 
CARTHY,” from the Maynard News of April 7, 
1950, of Maynard, Minn., which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES—EDITORIAL FROM -~ CAPPER’S 
WEEELY 
Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rrcorp an editorial 

entitled “Charges of ‘Asset of the Kremlin’ 

Boomerang,” from Capper’s Weekly of April 

8, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF SIGNING OF THE POLISH 
NATIONAL CONSTITUTION—STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR LUCAS 


Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement pre- 
pared by him regarding the one hundred and 
fifty-ninth anniversary of the signing of the 
Polish National Constitution, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


GALLUP POLL ON DISSEMINATION OF 
INFORMATION ABOUT AMERICA 


IMr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recozp an article from 
the Washington Post of April 28, 1950, con- 
taining a Gallup poll on sentiment about 
spreading information concerning America, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
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COMMUNISTS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Daily News for Tuesday, 
April 25, there appeared an editorial 
entitled What's There To Hide?” which 
contains some unusually helpful obser- 
vations on the many difficulties which 
we are confronting in connection with 
the investigation of disloyalty in the 
State Department. 

In particular, the editorial urges that 
the subcommittee “conduct a full exami- 
nation of the present loyalty program 
so that there can be an independent re- 
view of its inadequacies.” 

It seems to me that this is the very 
heart of the matter and I am glad that 
the subcommittee has already taken 
steps which I believe will prove to be most 
esate cant toward achieving this objec- 

ve. 

I believe more strongly than ever that 
a trained bipartisan commission oper- 
ating under a strict rule of secrecy is the 
right way to solve this problem. Until 
such time as such a commission is estab- 
lished, however, our subcommittee must 
do its full duty and an independent ex- 
amination of the operations of the loy- 
alty program is certainly a most vital 
point in the discharge of that duty. 

The editorial contains one reference 
to a poor job of cross-examination in the 
case of Mr. Budenz with which I do not 
agree and which, I believe, stems from a 
misunderstanding of the fact that the 
major part of the Budenz testimony was 
cross-examined in executive session. 
But this is a minor point compared to 
what seems to me to be the editorial's 
major merits. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial printed in the body 
of the Record where all Members of the 
Senate can read it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S THERE To Hive? 

President Truman's spirited defense of his 
loyalty program before the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation would have been more convincing had 
he answered some of Senator MCCARTHY'S 
specific critcisms of that program instead of 
dealing in sweeping generalities almost—but 
not quite—as broad as those Senator Mo- 
CarTHY usually uses himself. 

“Not a single person who has been ad- 
judged to be a Communist or otherwise dis- 
loyal remains on the Government pay roll 
today,“ Mr. Truman said. 

We do not question the sincerity of that 
statement. But we wish we could be sure 
that the President’s information is complete 
and exact. Senator McCartuy specifically 
charges, for example, that George Wheeler 
‘was cleared for important State Department 
work in Europe after he had been unani- 
mously rejected by the loyalty board. How 
could that happen if we have an airtight 
security program? 

It also has been pointed out that the loy- 
alty board has no jurisdiction over such secu- 
rity risks as perverts, habitual drunkards, 
and others whose personal habits or afflic- 
tions might make them dangerous. That 
seems a serious loophole in the President's 


These flaws in the loyalty program were 
pointed out at the time it was proposed. 
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This newspaper commented on it, for one, 
pointing out that loyalty, in the final analy- 
sis, was not the real criterion. We said at 
the time that what the Government should 
be interested in was security. We pointed 
out that a person could be loyal and still a 
bad security risk. 

We criticized the very name of the pro- 
gram, saying that what it should be called 
was a security program, and that’s what it 
should be. 

Why doesn’t the President invite—indeed, 
urge—the Senate subcommittee now investi- 
gating Communist influences in the Govern- 
ment to conduct a full examination of the 
present program so there can be an inde- 
pendent review of its adequacy? It has 
seemed to us that the administration did not 
want a real investigation of this subject. 

One newspaper editor who attended a ses- 
sion of this committee when Louis Budenz 
was on the witness stand left the hearing 
with the opinion that a slipshod job was 
being done. 

Mr. Budenz, he said, made an opening 
statement indicating what he expected to 
prove. That called logically for detailed de- 
velopment by a series of questions and 
answers. 

“But,” the editor added, “I waited in vain 
for such questioning. The questions came 
neither from those on the committee who 
wanted to establish Budenz’s testimony as 
true or those who wished to destroy it. 
There were questions, yes, but not the kind 
of questions which develop or destroy the 
story of a witness. I have never seen such a 
poor job of cross-examination.” 

For ourselves, we still like the proposal of 
Senator Henry Casor LODGE, JR., which calls 
for the creation of a trained commission of 
12 members, 4 to be appointed by the Presi- 


dent, 4 by the Senate, 4 by the House, and 


the whole membership to be equally divided 
between the two parties. 

As Senator Loben said when he introduced 
his bill: The present method of making pub- 
lic charges against individuals before a con- 
gressional committee has proved in itself a 
very defective method of promoting loyalty, 
since it often besmirches the character of 
innocent persons, weakens the position of the 
United States before the world, fails to find 
the really dangerous individuals, and can ac- 
tually increase the security of the real Com- 
munist leaders.” 

On the other side, President Truman’s 
blanket defense of everyone on the Federal 
pay roll accomplishes nothing. 

Meantime, if the administration and its 
supporters in the Senate have nothing to fear 
from a free, bipartisan investigation, they 
should open it to full minority participation. 

The effort to keep the Senate investigation 
‘under wraps detracts from anything the 
President can say in defense of his loyalty 
program. He should let down the bars and 
allow the facts to speak for themselves. 


STRATEGY OF DEFENSE—LETIER FROM 
FACULTY MEMBERS OF HARVARD AND 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 


Mr. LODGE. IAr. President, on the 
editorial page of the New York Times of 
Sunday, April 30, there appeared a letter 
signed by members of the faculties of 
Harvard University and of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. This 
letter discusses the reliance which so 
many Americans in the executive 
branch, in Congress, and in private life 
attach to the defense of America largely 
by means of the atomic bomb and stra- 
tegic bombardment. The letter exposes 
the danger of an exaggerated reliance on 
the atomic bomb and strategic bombard- 
ment and challenges the widely held con- 
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cept that this method of defense is the 
most economic either in terms of money 
or in terms of manpower. It points out 
that reliance on this method of defense 
may tend to put us in a position in which 
we must either give in to what any po- 
tential enemy may want us to do or else 
open up full-scale war with its inevitable 
accompaniment of attacks on the 
civilian populations of the world, includ- 
ing our own. According to these men an 
exaggerated reliance on the atomic bomb 
and strategic bombardment makes any 
military middle ground impossible, how- 
ever vitally necessary such a military 
middle ground might some day be. They 
argue strongly that a western Europe 
made impregnable by means of ground 
defenses strongly supported by tactical 
aviation which contained armies strong 
enough to resist aggression might make 
possible the avoidance of war or at the 
very least the containment of war and 
the prevention of wholesale destruction 
of the great population centers of our 
country. It is such an interesting, well- 
thought-out letter I ask that it be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STRATEGY OF DEFENSE—CONSEQUENCES OF 
PRESENT PLANS AND POLICIES ASSESSED - 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

This statement is the product of a deep 
apprehension over the present strategic po- 
sition of the United States. It is addressed 
to questions of military strategy and to these 
alone. We emphasize that we do not regard 
military defense as the only or even the first 
source of security of the United States. That 
security we regard, first of all, as depending 
on the economic strength and political co- 
operation of the free world. These latter are 
the first tasks of American policy. 

We are concerned here with military policy, 
not as a means of preparing for war, but as a 
means of gaining time during which economic 
and political efforts may help create the situ- 
ations out of which lasting peace may 
emerge. 

We believe that our present strategic posi- 
tion is founded on a misplaced faith in 
atomic weapons and strategic bombing. This 
system of defense seems to us, for reasons 
we shall set forth below, to impair the moral 
and political strength of the United States in 
the present period and to evade the true re- 
quirements of national security. We believe 
that the United States must move beyond 
its present central reliance on atomic war- 
fare and must accept the costs in money and 
inconvenience involved in such a shift in 
policy. These costs are to be measured 
against the loss of the American moral posi- 
tion in the free world, the invitation to lim- 
ited aggression inherent in the present 
strategy, and the possibly catastrophic dan- 
gers to ourselves and civilization in an atomic 
war. 

CONCERN OF ALL 


We believe that the civilian may properly 
speak on questions of national defense. 
While the plans for defense cannot be the 
property of all citizens, an important dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between essentials 
and details. It is the details that must re- 
main secret. The fundamental problems are 
the proper concern of all; and it is to such 
fundamentals that this statement is applied. 

The power which forces the United States 
to adopt a posture of defense is the Soviet 
Union. We make no estimate as to the 
immediacy of the Soviet threat to the secu- 
rity of the United States and western Europe, 
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For present purposes we assume the danger, 
and the corresponding need for western mil- 
itary strength sufficient to deter Soviet ag- 
gression. The difference between a deterrent 
force and one that accords absolute security 
in the event of actual aggression must be 
emphasized. In case of actual war, the Na- 
tion can have only the single objective of 
Overwhelming superiority; but the preven- 
tion of a war is a different undertaking, and 
there is room for argument as to the size and 
nature of the effort required. 

The present defensive position of the 
United States depends heavily on its posses- 
sion of atomic weapons coupled with faith 
in strategic bombardment. This has been 
made evident in the recent controversies over 
the roles of the several services and in the 
allocation of defense appropriations. It is 
implicit in the size and distribution of our 
ground forces—the fact that at present the 
United States has about 10 divisions, few of 
which are fully manned and equipped—and 
in the subordinate role assigned to tactical 
air power. 

This defense plan, with its emphasis on 
atomic weapons and strategic air power, 
has been misleadingly attractive to the Amer- 
ican people and Congress. 

It has promised us all great economies in 
financial outlay, in manpower, and in politi- 
cal inconvenience. We believe that this plan 
has been shaped less by a dispassionate view 
of the United States in the world than by 
political factors, including the ebb and flow 
of interservice rivalry. 


WORLD POSITION 


However, it is less important to allocate 
responsibility for present strategy than to 
assess its consequences. These, we believe, 
raise questions which go to the roots of the 
position of the United States in the world. 

1. United States strategy today is not well 
equipped to deal with problems of limited 
aggression. We accept the view that the es- 
sential deterrent to all-out Soviet attack is 
the conviction that such attack would pro- 
voke a general war with the United States, 
But there are degrees of Soviet pressure 
short of open military aggression; and to 
this form of limited aggression—such as 
sponsorship of revolution or of guerrilla op- 
erations in independent countries—the 
United States may have no effective response 
except an atomic war. This condition may 
invite the extension of techniques of guerril- 
la warfare and internal revolt in marginal 
areas in the confidence that such local ac- 
tivity would incur only local risks; 

2. The predominant reliance by the United 
States on atomic warfare may weaken the 
morale and confidence of our European allies, 
Unless we have substantial ground, naval, 
and tactical air forces available to supply 
immediate help in the event of Soviet aggres- 
sion, our allies may be the less disposed to 
make the necessary efforts and sacrifices to 
prepare for such an ordeal. Yet their present 
strength and their will to resist are impor- 
tant elements among the factors which can 
deter Russian aggression and avert war. 
Anything that weakens the will to resist of 
our allies therefore jeopardizes the peace we 
are striving to maintain. 

3. The present reliance by the United 
States on the threat of the bomb is continu- 
ing indication to the world that American 
military strategy accepts the principle of 
mass destruction of human life. This can 
only lead to a damaging misconstruction of 
American motives and character and to re- 
sentment of American power, It has already 
contributed to the conviction that the 
United States is a dangerous ally and has 
strengthened the search for neutrality or 
some other form of immunity as between 
the United States and Russia. 

4. To the extent that the United States 
has placed extensive reliance on the bomb, it 
has become more difficult for the United 
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States to accept agreement restricting the 
use of atomic weapons. Such an agreement 
today would, in effect, constitute unilateral 
disarmament. To the degree that it has 
liberated its own defense strategy. from its 
present central commitment to atomic wea- 
pons, the United States will be the more 
free to press for international control of 
atomic energy as part of a general system of 
disarmament. In the meantime, if control 
of atomic energy, with genuine inspection 
and safeguards, is impossible, the United 
States has no alternative but to continue to 
build up its atomic strength for the certain- 
ty of retaliation is probably the major de- 
terrent to atomic warfare. 


CHIEF WAR WEAPONS 


5. The peacetime defects of our present 
strategy are matched by equally serious de- 
fects in time of war. There may be the hope, 
however faint, that in case of war both sides 
may hesitate to initiate the use of atomic 
weapons, through fear of the inevitable re- 
taliation. But there is not the slightest 
ground for hope that mutual fear may thus 
spare the world if either side is dependent on 
atomic weapons as its main instrument of 
war, 

Atomic war has made no Clear limits, If 
the battle should be joined in western Eu- 
rope, the Red army could be subjected to 
direct atomic attack only at the expense of 
blotting out the people and the cultural 
heritage which the North Atlantic Pact has 
committed us to defend. 

The employment of the bomb on Russian 
soil, whatever its immediate military advan- 
tages, would complicate vastly any postwar 
rehabilitation of the Russian Nation. And 
now that the bomb is no longer a United 
States monopoly, Americans must recognize 
their own exceptional vulnerability to this 
weapon. 

Our population and our industry are 
highly concentrated; our main cities are eas- 
ily accessible by air and water. We are de- 
pendent on intricate and fragile systems of 
communication and transport. As a people 
we are not accustomed to the shock of mili- 
tary catastrophe. Moreover, where our vul- 
nerability is relatively great, that of Britain 
is virtually total. An atomic war would al- 
most certainly result in the obliteration of 
our closest ally. It is one of the tragic con- 
tradictions of our time that American strat- 
egy has organized the science and technol- 
ogy of the Nation around weapons which, 
when imitated abroad, are potentially most 
dangerous to itself and its friends, 

WARFARE PROSPECTS 

From the standpoint of its desire to 
achieve moral leadership in world affairs, 
the United States can ill afford a strategy 
which commits it in advance to warfare of 
mass slaughter on both sides—which might 
doom it to the fearful choice between world- 
wide mass destruction, on the one hand, and 
outright military defeat, on the other, 

The emphasis on the weakness of the pres- 


ent strategy is justified if only to stimulate . 


the search for alternatives. We assume that 
responsible members of our military estab- 
lishment have this problem constantly in 
mind; but, inasmuch as military decisions 
must be circumscribed by political consider- 
ations, we believe that the problem will ben- 
efit from public discussion. 

It seems clear that important alternatives 
have so far been set aside, not on their mer- 
its but because of the strategic commitment 
to and the popular faith in atomic weapons, 
The danger of exclusive or even predomi- 
nant reliance on the atomic alternative 
must now be clear, 

The question of the kind of conventional 
military force which would supplement the 
bomb as a deterrent is one the American 
people must now face. The development of 
an adequate ground army, the strengthening 
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of our tactical air wing, the supply and lo- 
gistic components, including the provision 
for air transport, the development of anti- 
submarine and other specialized naval 
forces, the use of the draft—all these prob- 
lems pose questions not easily answered. 

But these questions, we believe, must be 
answered if the United States policy is to be 
liberated from its present overwhelming de- 
pendence on atomic warfare. We call upon 
our political and military leaders to explore 
these issues with the American people. 

Duncan S. Ballantine, McGeorge Bundy, 
Saville R. Davis, Martin Deutsch, J. K. 
Galbraith, William R. Hawthorne, 
John E. Sawyer, Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger, Jr., Charles H. Taylor, Jerome B. 
Wiesner, Jerrold R. Zacharias. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 26, 1950. 

(The signers of the above letter are mem- 
bers of the faculties of Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology.) 

SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE STATE 
OF ISRAEL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Sun- 
day, April 23, marked the second birth- 
day of the new State of Israel. 

Iam glad to take this occasion to offer 
my congratulations to its founders and 
directors and to the many people whose 
combined heroic efforts have brought 
this new nation on its way, surmounting 
the immense difficulties and dangers 
which have threatened its very life. 

My best wishes go out to the infant 
state for continuing strength and vital- 
ity and a working out of a peaceful and 
prosperous existence which will con- 
tribute to the well-being and happi- 
ness of all. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service be permitted to hold hear- 
ings on the postal-rate bill today while 
the Senate is in session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, no 
unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. Isay this thing is get- 
0 5 away from us. No unanimous con- 
sen 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous 
consent was already given for the pres- 
entation of routine matters. 

Mr. MALONE. Then that is the last 
one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And the 
Chair will recognize Senators who want 
to place routine matters in the RECORD. 
Objection will not lie, inasmuch as the 
Senate has already given its consent for 
the transaction of routine business. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the President of 
the Senate mean that if unanimous con- 
sent is requested now, such as the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr, JOHN- 
ried, has made, that objection will not 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
did not hold that a request that a com- 
mittee be permitted to meet is a rou- 
tine matter. Such a request can be 
made at any time during the day. Objec- 
tion lies to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I was 
on my feet, and I should like to reserve 
the right to object in order to make one 
observation. I think this is the third 
time today, if not the fourth, that re- 
quest has been made for unanimous con- 
sent to authorize a committee to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. Such requests are agreeable to 
me, because I realize that committees 
must meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate, in order to perform their necessary 
work. But it is very difficult to secure 
a quorum of the Senate during the after- 
noon, so Senators may hear debate on 
important questions, such as the pend- 
ing ECA bill, when so many committees 
are meeting and holding hearings while 
the Senate itself is in session in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, I shall not object to the 
request made by the Senator from South 
Carolina, but I call attention to the fact 
that when request is made that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded, due to 
failure of a sufficient number of Senators 
to respond, and objection is made to such 
request, or when statements are made 


concerning the seeming lack of interest 


of Senators in the subject under discus- 
sion by reason of their failure to appear 
on the floor, the reason for such failure 
or delay in appearance of Senators is 
because most of them are working in 
committees while the Senate is in session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator from Nevada object to the request 
of the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. MALONE. Since the Senator from 
Nevada has been granted the courtesy of 
having the opportunity to object, he will 
not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the consent requested is granted. 


FOREIGN-MADE SHOES—LETTER FROM 
BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not nec- 
essary for the Senator from Nevada to 
yield, for the Chair has obtained unani- 
mous consent for Senators to submit rou- 
tine matters. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator to yield to me for 2 minutes, in 
order that I may present a letter which 
has been received by me from the boot 
and shoe makers of Milwaukee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, it is not 
necessary for the Senator to request the 
Senator from Nevada to yield. 

The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed 
for 2 minutes on the matter to which he 
has referred. Without objection, he may 
do so. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, through- 
out my career in the Senate, I have 
emphasized two points in conjunction 
with the problem of foreign trade: 

First. Our basic obligation is to afford 
reasonable and legitimate protection for 
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American jobs and American producers, 
as against unfair competition from floods 
of cheap foreign imports. 

Second. To the greatest extent possi- 
ble, consistent with that point, it has 
been my aim to try to increase trade with 
other countries, particularly in commod- 
ities that are not produced here at home, 
and where there is an unfulfilled need. 

I have received many messages from 
Wisconsin businesses which are deeply 
concerned with recent policies adopted 
by the administration for the reckless 
slashing of trade barriers. These folks— 
both businessmen and unions, as well as 
individual workers—are concerned lest 
in our zeal to promote world commerce 
we lose sight of the fact that— 

(a) America has the highest standard 
of living in the world. 

(b) American wages are, generally 
speaking, the highest in the world. 

(c) The largest element in the cost 
of any commodity is, generally speak- 
ing, the cost of labor. 

(d) If foreign countries using inex- 
pensive labor, at what amounts to serf 
prices, can have tariffs lowered appre- 
ciably, they can literally flood many 
American items off the market. 

Mr. President, I am not an alarmist, 
and I do not want to overestimate this 
situation. Neither do I want us to un- 
derestimate it. I have supported for- 
eign aid programs; I have supported the 
goal of helping foreign countries to get 
back on their own feet by means of in- 
creased trade with America; but I can 
never and will never lose sight of the 
fact that many jobs have already been 
wiped out in our country by a reckless 
tariff slash policy. I have protested 
many times to the United States Tariff 
Commission against particular tariff 
slashes, but usually my protests have 
fallen on deaf ears, and the same holds 
true in the case of appeals to the White 
House. 

As an indication of the sort of prob- 
lem with which I am deeply concerned, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point the text of a letter 
which has come to me from Local 705 of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union of the 
United States. This letter symbolizes 
many other messages which come to me 
from organized labor, from individual 
employees, and from management. 

The letter states, in substance, that 
shoes are being dumped on the American 
market at prices much lower than the 
prices at which comparable shoes can 
be manufactured in this country. The 
letter further states that women’s shoes 
which are imported into the United 
States from one particular foreign coun- 
try are being sold here at $1.20 whole- 
sale, to retail at $2 a pair, whereas the 
same type of shoe made in this coun- 
try would cost at least $2.15 a pair 
wholesale. 

I think the letter speaks for itself, and 
that is why I have requested unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Locat Union No. 705, 
Boor AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., April 27, 1950. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: At a meeting of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, Local No, 
705 of South Milwaukee, Wis., at South Mil- 
waukee on April 19, 1950, the question of 
foreign-made shoes was one of the main 
topics for discussion, and the members of this 
local voted to inform you of the seriousness 
of the situation and its effect on the shoe 
industry. 

There has been a steady flow of shoes into 
this country at prices far below our domestic 
retail prices, and unless you, as our repre- 
sentative enter a protest, the situation will 
become worse and will force us shoe workers 
to seek employment in other industries. 

Shoes are being dumped here at prices 
much lower than comparable shoes can be 
manufactured. Women’s shoes from one 
country are being sold at $1.20 to retail at 
$2 per pair. The same type shoe made in 
this country would cost at least $2.15 per 
pair wholesale, and at that figure would re- 
quire the lowest possible labor costs. Other 
shoes made for women retailing for $3 to $4 
which, if made here under American stand- 
ards, would have to retail at $5 to $6. 

The same conditions apply to men’s shoes, 
and if not stopped may eventually force 
American shoe manufacturers out of busi- 
ness and American shoe workers become dis- 
placed persons. 

Therefore, we, as American citizens and 
American shoe workers, enter a protest to 
you, as our representative, to do something 


to correct this gross injustice to us American 


shoe workers. 
Fraternally yours, 
Ray M. Srrozyx, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local No. 705. 


Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a bill coming over 
from the House, which will be read. 

The bill (H. R. 6354) to authorize the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to establish daylight-saving 
cae in the District was read twice by its 

itle. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House bill 6354, and ex- 
press the hope that the Senate will 
promptly pass it. About 10 days ago the 
Senate passed a bill which is identical 
with this House bill with the exception 
that the Senate bill provided that the 
law should be permanent. This bill pro- 
vides that the operation of the law shall 
be limited to the present year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia how long he estimates considera- 
tion of the bill will require? 

Mr. NEELY. If it requires more than 
2 minutes, I shall withdraw my request. 

Mr. MALONE. Ihave no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
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6354) to authorize the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to es- 
tablish daylight saving time in the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to applaud the efforts of the able 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
who has been so vigilant in advancing 
the interests of the District of Columbia; 
but I should like to make one observa- 
tion. It seems perfectly ridiculous that 
the Congress should be occupied each 
spring with a question which should be 
left to the determination of the author- 
ized representatives of the people of the 
District of Columbia. I certainly hope, 
through the very valuable efforts of the 
Senator from West Virginia, that that 
situation may be corrected before next 
spring, so that we shall not have a rep- 
etition each year of this very sorry spec- 
tacle, because the people of the District 
of Columbia ought to have daylight sav- 
ing, if they wish it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if I 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia correctly, I understand 
the only difference between the House 
bill and the Senate bill is that the Senate 
bill which was passed provided for per- 
manent daylight saving time, and the 
House bill is a temporary measure, effec- 
tive for 1 year only. Is that corfect? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 

Mr. LUCAS subsequently said: Mr, 
President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada have the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s occupation of the floor has been 
temporarily suspended for routine mat- 
ters. Does the Senator from Illinois 
have a routine matter? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is not so routine, and 
yet it is. Will the Senator yield for one 
brief observation? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
since I have been consulted in the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada yields to the Senator 
from Illinois, without losing the floor 
himself. 

Mr. LUCAS. I merely want to observe 
that I share the views so ably expressed 
by the junior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. O’Conor]. Certainly the Senate 
of the United States and the House of 
Representatives when they return here 
next year should give the people of the 
District of Columbia the right to say 
whether they want daylight-saving time. 
If a city in Illinois were interested in day- 
light-saving time, or in not having it, 
certainly the Senator from Illinois would 
not intervene in the local matters; but 
Senators do intervene here, because the 
people of the District of Columbia have 
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no votes. That is why it is done. Icer- 

tainly hope the viewpoint of the Senator 

from Maryland will prevail next year. 
OPTOMETRY’S FIFTIETH YEAR 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me 2 min- 
utes for the purpose of making a brief 
statement? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Minnesota is 
recognized. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, optom- 
etry, the science and art of visual care, 
is just entering its fiftieth year. It was 
in Minnesota, in April 1901, that the first 
Optometry Practice Act was passed. 
For that reason I desire to present very 
briefly an expression of appreciation to 
the 17,000 licensed optometrists who are 
engaged in the practice of their profes- 
sion in every State of the Union. 

The American Optometric Association, 
which represents this profession on a na- 
tional plane, has its secretarial head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, and in June of 
this year will observe the fiftieth year 
of professional optometry at its annual 
congress in Minneapolis. 

It seems to me proper that we should 
give recognition here to the anniversary 
of optometry, particularly because legis- 
lation pertaining to health and visual 
care is constantly before us. It is im- 
portant for us, especially, to seek to 
understand and appreciate all health 
professions. 

In a strict sense, optometry is con- 
cerned with the measurement of the 
range of vision and the scientific exami- 
nation of the eyes for the purpose of 
prescribing glasses and other corrective 
methods to cure defects. Our optom- 
etrists have sought to improve the scope 
of their work in two ways, which are 
characteristic of any profession; namely, 
broader understanding of the common 
needs of those to be served and higher 
standards of scientific training and ethi- 
cal conduct among those directly en- 
gaged in the practice of the profession. 

It is gratifying to note the emphasis 
that is being placed on visual care and 
correction in our schools, among drivers 
on our highways, in jobs where proper 
provision for visual requirements in- 
creases production and safety, and in 
sports and leisure-time activities as well. 
While making a contribution to these de- 
sirable ends, modern optometry has also 
pioneered in development of new meth- 
ods of diagnosis and correction of visual 
problems. 

As we observe the half century of de- 
velopment since adoption of the first leg- 
islative enactment relating to optom- 
etry, we note the increased emphasis on 
thorough education of the practitioner, 
the improved regulation of the practice 
by State laws, and the discipline of the 
profession itself by its national, State, 
and local optometric associations. 

It is a privilege, therefore, to con- 
gratulate those engaged in this profes- 
sional activity for the admirable ac- 
complishments of the past and to be- 
speak for them continued progress and 
recognition as they seek to ably serve the 
American people. ; 
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TREATY WITH CANADA RELATING TO 
USES OF WATERS OF NIAGARA RIVER— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States trans- 
mitting Executive N, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, a treaty with Can- 
ada relating to the uses of the waters 
of the Niagara River, which, with the 
accompanying treaty, will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, may I 
ask with what subject the treaty deals? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It relates to 
the uses of the waters of the Niagara 
River between the United States and 
Canada. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
that connection I ask that the ban of 
secrecy be removed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the Pres- 
ident’s message will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The President's message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a treaty between the 
United States of America and Canada 
concerning uses of the waters of the Ni- 
agara River, signed at Washington Feb- 
ruary 27, 1950, together with a report of 
the Secretary of State. N 

This treaty is necessary in order to 
make definite and permanent allocations 
of Niagara River water for domestic, 
scenic, navigation, and power purposes. 
At present these allocations are governed 
by an obsolete and inadequate set of in- 
ternational agreements. 

The new treaty is designed to preserve 
and enhance the scenic beauty of Niag- 
ara Falls and to prescribe how much 
water, consistent with this purpose, may 
be diverted for power purposes in the 
two countries. 

Today the beauty of the Falls—par- 
ticularly of the Horseshoe Falls on the 
Canadian side—is impaired by uneven 
distribution of the waters over the crest, 
and concentrated flows are accelerating 
erosion. The treaty makes positive pro- 
vision to correct this situation by pro- 
viding for the construction of works de- 
signed to spread the waters over the Falls 
in an unbroken crestline and reduce the 
concentrated flows over parts of the 
crest, 

The treaty reserves the necessary 
amounts of water for the scenic beauty 
of the Falls, as well as for domestic and 
Sanitary purposes and for navigation, 
and provides that the remaining water 
shall be available for power and shall be 
divided equally between the United 
States and Canada. 

The flow of water between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario is the greatest poten- 
tial source of hydroelectric power at one 
location on this continent. For many 
years, some of this water has been used 
to produce hydroelectric power. The In- 
ternational Boundary Waters Treaty, 
signed January 11, 1909, authorized some 
diversion for power purposes, and ex- 
change of notes between the United 
States and Canada in 1941 and 1948 pro- 
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vided for additional temporary diver- 
sions to meet emergency needs. In all, 
some 82,000 cubic feet of water per sec- 
ond has been authorized to be diverted 
for power purposes, of which 56,000 cubic 
feet is on a permanent basis, and some 
1,290,000 kilowatts of power capacity 
have been installed on both sides of the 
border. 

For some time, it has been evident 
that much more hydroelectric power can 
be produced from the Niagara River with- 
out detriment to navigation or to the 
scenic beauty of Niagara Falls. In Sep- 
tember 1949, the staff of the Federal 
Power Commission reported that by us- 
ing the water which can properly be 
made available for power, through mod- 
ern, efficient generating facilities, some 
1,250,000 kilowatts of net additional 
power capacity can be developed in the 
United States. The Federal Power Com- 
mission staff report did not, of course, 
cover in detail the additional capacity 
which might be added on the Canadian 
side, where more water is already being 
used than in the United States. It is 
evident, however, that several hundred 
thousand kilowatts of additional power 
can also be made available in Canada. 

Thus, the new treaty will permit the 
development of substantial amounts of 
low-cost power, in an area of urgent 
need, without detriment to the scemc 
beauty of the Falls. I believe it is a fair 
and wise treaty, which protects all legiti- 
mate interests, and I recommend its ap- 
proval by the Senate. 

It is clear that the additional power 
to be produced from the Niagara River 
should be considered in relation to other 
sources of hydroelectric power in the 
northeastern United States, particularly 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect which is in the same watershed, 

The St. Lawrence project is urgently 
needed, of course, not only as a source of 
additional power, but equally as an addi- 
tional avenue of transportation. Con- 
sidered from the power point of view 
alone, however, both the Niagara and St. 
Lawrence sources are badly needed. The 
national security and the economic 
growth of this part of the country re- 
quire that additional sources of low-cost 
power should be rapidly developed. The 
staff of the Federal Power Commission 
found that the need for power in the 
northeastern part of the country is so 
great that the additional power from the 
Niagara River, together with that to be 
made available from the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, can all be 
used in New York and adjacent States 
as soon as the necessary works can be 
constructed. 

When the Niagara treaty has been 
ratified, the question will naturally arise 
as to how additional facilities shall be 
developed to achieve the best use of 
water to be diverted for power purposes. 
My own views on this question are a mat- 
ter of public record; I believe that the 
additional power facilities should be pub- 
licly constructed, in order that the bene- 
fits of the hydroelectric power produced 
there can be passed on to the people at 
the lowest possible cost to them. 

This is a question, however, which is 
not determined by the treaty itself. It 
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-is a question which we in the United 
States must settle under our own pro- 
cedures and laws. It would not be ap- 
propriate either for this country or for 
Canada to require that an international 
agreement between them contain the 
solution of what is entirely a domestic 
problem. All this treaty does is to make 
additional water legally available for 
power purposes in each of the two coun- 
tries. This is a step which must be 
taken in the interest of the United 
States. It is one which should be left 
separate from the steps which must be 
taken in this country in order to convert 
this water into additional power. 

Accordingly, I urge the Senate to con- 
sider this treaty promptly, in order that 
this hydroelectric power, badly needed in 
the United States and Canada, can be 
made available at the earliest possible 
time. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 2, 1950. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to read a statement 
with reference to the treaty. It will not 
take more than 40 seconds. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I think 
it is time that I proceeded with my re- 
marks. The junior Senator from Ne- 
vada has yielded to nearly every Senator 
on the floor, and it seems to me it is time 
to proceed with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator object? 

Mr, MALONE. I do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, is 
not this a communication from the 
President with reference to a treaty, and 
is not that a privileged communication? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Laying the 
President’s message before the Senate is 
a privileged matter. What the Senator 
from Nevada is objecting to is to the Sen- 
ator from New York reading a statement 
in connection with the treaty. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomie Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me for 
an observation? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it is 
unfortunate that five committees have 
been granted unanimous consent to sit 
and hold hearings during today’s session 
of the Senate. I know how important 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
feels the question of trade relations be- 
tween this Nation, the ECA countries, 
and other countries of the world is. 
Does the Senator wish the junior Senator 
from Nebraska to suggest the absence of 
a quorum, or does the Senator feel that 
he should proceed? I have just been 
handed the figures, and I find that 73 
Senators have been permitted to leave 
the floor today (later found to be 78). 
If the Senator feels that he would like 
to have a quorum call, I should be glad 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MALONE. No, Mr. President. It 
has been rather amusing to the junior 
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Senator from Nevada that so many Sen- 
ators consider their minds so closed on 
this subject that they no longer need to 
listen to any debate whatsoever on the 
question. The junior Senator from Ne- 
vada predicts that by October of this 
year—1950—that many Members of Con- 
gress will be reexamining the three-part 
“free trade” program so enthusiastically 
followed by many converts of this body. 
RECAPITULATION 


Mr. President, at the close of the ses- 
sion yesterday the junior Senator from 
Nevada had outlined the position of both 
major parties on foreign trade and 
pointed to the diametrically opposed 
policy of two parties in that respect. 
In order to sum up I want to say that 
one of the reasons why it may not be 
necessary for anyone on the majority 
side to listen to this debate is because the 
Democratic Party is committed to the 
three-part free-trade program, as de- 
termined by the State Department and 
which Under Secretary of State Mr. 
Thorp so ably outlined. He said that the 
ECA and the Marshall plan—he implied 
it was a trade-balance deficit program, 
and it has been proved to be such on the 
fioor of the Senate—would make up the 
trade-balance deficit of every nation in 
Europe, in cash each year. Mr. Pres- 
ident, cash is our chief export. Further- 
more, the ECA was supposed to be a 
stopgap arrangement. The 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, to which the Demo- 
cratic Party is irrevocably committed, 
simply transferred the constitutional 
responsibility of regulating the national 
economy of the United States of Amer- 
ica through the regulation of imports 
from Congress to the executive depart- 
ment. That was the first time such a 
thing was done since the Constitution of 
the United States was adopted. Con- 
gress gave permission to the executive 
department with perfunctory hearings 
to lower tariffs and import fees as much 
as 75 percent of those imposed under 
the Tariff Act of 1930, thus effectively 
stopping the venture capital flowing into 
the business streams of the Nation. If 
tariffs are lowered only 10 percent, Mr. 
President, and they correctly repre- 
sented that differential of the cost of 
production—then you virtually have 
free trade unless the wages are lowered 
and the investment is written off to 
meet the competition—it is simply a 
choice of a lower standard of living or 
unemployment. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator 
state whether or not the provision in the 
Democratic national platform for 1948 
to which he refers is the one which 
reads: 

We pledge ourselves to restore the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program formulated in 
1934 by Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
operated successfully for 14 years until crip- 
pled by the Republican Eightieth Congress. 
Further, we strongly endorse our country’s 
adherence to the International Trade Organ- 
ization. 


Mr. MALONE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri that I 
do have reference to that particular 
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plank in the platform of the Democratic 
Party. Ialso have reference to the state- 
ments which the Secretary of State and 
the Under Secretary of State have reiter- 
ated, not in reference to the Democratic 
platform, Those gentlemen said that the 
ECA; the ITO, and the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act are connected, each depend- 
ent upon the other. 


THE PERIL POINT 


In further answer to the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri, in the Eightieth 
Congress the peril point was proposed in 
connection with the renewal of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act. All that the peril 
point provision would have amounted to 
is a notice to the President of the United 
States that, if he lowered tariffs and im- 
port fees below the point which the Tariff 
Commission considered the danger point 
to American industry and American 
workingmen, he must write a letter to the 
Congress of the United States explaining 
why he had done it. : 

In the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Nevada that the peril-point pro- 
cedure would not have changed the Dem- 
ocratic administration’s headlong course 
toward free trade. However, it would 
have required him to write a letter, prob- 
ably addressed generally to the world, 
saying what a great job he was doing in 
developing markets here to ease the 
trade balances of the nations of the 
world, and he would have had to send us 
a copy of the letter. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri that 
acceptance of the peril-point amendment 
to the 1934 Trade Agreements Act would 
have meant that the Republicans would 
have been stuck with the so-called Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act that was 
sold to the American people under the 
catch phrase of “reciprocal trade.” It 
never gave and never will give reciprocal 
benefits. And the Republicans would 
have been stuck with the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act and the principle of 
“free trade’—meaning the last differ- 
ence between the parties would have dis- 
appeared. We would then have joined 
the Democratic Party in wrecking the 
floor under American wages and invest- 
ments. 

Mr. WHERRY.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DONNELL., I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. There was consider- 
able confusion during the introduction 
of matters into the Appendix of the 
Recorp, but did the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada hear the senior Senior 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] offer a res- 
olution adopted by a trade union in Wis- 
consin complaining about the dislocation 
of jobs and people having been thrown 
out of work because of the unfair com- 
petition in the shoe business, which is re- 
sulting from the factors the distin- 
guished Senator is now mentioning on 
the floor? s 

Mr. MALONE, Iam glad that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska has 
reminded the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada of that particular point. I did take 
note of that letter, and I intended to 
mention it. The Wisconsin shoe indus- 
try is only one more industry which has 
fallen into the trap and the deceptive 
“free trade“ come-on designed by that 
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misleading phrase “reciprocal trade.” 
The workingmen of America are more 
interested in having a floor under their 
wages and under investments than are 
any other individuals in the whole United 
States of America. Workingmen are the 
first ones to suffer. The owners of the 
business, the investors, and the managers 
of the business may consist of entirely 
different personnel. Management may 
own only a small percentage of the busi- 
ness, and if the business fails the man- 
ager of the business is identified. He is 
known and can get another job, and they 
also may have a little money laid aside. 
No doubt investors, too, have some money 
laid by, and their investments in a par- 
ticular business may be only one part of 
their entire investments, whether in the 
shoe business, the mining business, or 
the crockery business. 

However, the workingmen of America, 
in a mining camp, in a town with shoe 
factories, or a town with crockery man- 
ufacturing, with their homes half paid 
for and with their children in school, 
have no other job for which they are 
trained. What are they to do? The 
workingmen of America are beginning to 
realize their position, Furthermore, my 
earnest opinion is that 3 or 4 months 
from now there will be no other issue in 
the United States of America so im- 
portant as that issue—the floor under 
wages and investments. 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. DONNELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield; if so, to whom? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada read the recom- 
mendations made by the Administrator, 
Paul Hoffman, and also the advice given 
by the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, 
to the effect that they knew that dislo- 
cations would occur in the United States 
of America; that we should anticipate 
such dislocations, and that in the case 
of industry and management provision 
should be made so that those who had to 
close their doors because of being under- 
sold could get into new businesses, so 
that labor could be taken care of by ex- 
tending unemployment insurance to 
those thrown out of employment by ex- 
tending the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and requiring the taxpayer to take 
care of the unemployed? Does the Sen- 
ator remember reading those recommen- 
dations by the Administrator and the 
Secretary of State? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska, I should like to turn back to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 1 
and read briefly an excerpt from my 
address under the heading “The eco- 
nomic Yalta.” I read an excerpt from 
that address, as follows: 

Both Mr. Acheson and Mr. Hoffman agreed 
that the old “Buy American” slogan should 
be dropped in the face of increased unem- 
ployment and that the new slogan of “Buy 
European” should be adopted and a real drive 
begun, assisted by Government appropria- 
tions to make it effective, 


Mr. President, since that time Mr. 
Hoffman, I suppose, with the active as- 
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sistance and cooperation of Mr. Acheson, 
has created a division within the ECA, 
the sole objective of which is to search 
for things in Europe to import into this 
country, showing the producers in Eu- 
rope how to package them for sale in 
this market, finding markets in this 
country, and promoting fairs and other 
means of selling more European goods 
to this country. Mr. Hoffman mentioned 
in 1949, in an article in the April issue 
of the American magazine, a copy of 
which the junior Senator from Nevada 
secured in March and used excerpts dur- 
ing the debate, that he favored a fair 
train traveling throughout the United 
States advertising the goods of Europe, 
to help Europe obtain a part of the 
United States market. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Nevada, in connection 
with what he is now saying, apropos of 
the question whether or not American 
workingmen were becoming awakened 
to what is going on, if he has seen a 
report in the New York Times of this 
morning, from Boston, of an address by 
Emil Rieve, general president of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
dealing with this matter, in which, ac- 
cording to this report, Mr. Rieve sug- 
gested today that it would be better for 
the United States to give away our sur- 
plus goods abroad than to buy imports 
at the cost of unemployment at home. 

I read from the article: 

In a keynote speech he said to the 1,748 
delegates— 


Delegates, mind you— 
opening the union’s sixth biennial conven- 
tion, Mr. Rieve warned that private enter- 
prise was having its final test and that, unless 
it could provide full employment and a de- 
cent standard of living for all the people, it 
would disappear. 


This is very interesting, coming from 
Mr. Rieve. 

He asserted that he was sick and tired of 
statements from Washington, “by our friends 
as well as our enemies“ 


That is very interesting. I wonder 
whom he meant by friends“ 
that the country was in fine shape the way 
it is. 


The only one I have heard say those 
words recently was the distinguished 
President of the United States, who as- 
serted it was in fine shape. Mr. Rieve 
is sick and tired of hearing those state- 
ments. 

Mr. Rieve said that this was not so “when 
workers in Lawrence, Mass., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., New Bedford, Mass., and Cumberland, 
Md., and a hundred other towns from coast 
to coast can’t find honest work at decent 
wages.“ 

If these people were jobless now, said the 
textile union leader, “where will we be when 
we stop pumping billions of dollars a year 
into our economy through our armament 
program and our foreign-aid program?” 

I wonder whether the Senator from 


Nevada had that called to his attention 
before, 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maine has read this reference 
into the Recor, because it had not been 
called to my attention. But the news- 
papers of the United States are full of 
the subject now. Workingmen all over 
America are meeting daily and are slowly 
becoming conscious of the danger to their 
jobs, because, as the junior Senator from 
Nevada has just said, the workingmen 
are the first to suffer, they are the first 
to be laid off. Investors may have other 
means of livelihood. Management can 
get other positions, but the workingmen, 
who know only one type of work, have 
no other place to go. 

Mr. President, I have been in about 25 


States in the last 60 days, and I wish 


to say that 60 percent of our own people 
in the United States of America are not 
getting along very well. They are hav- 
ing a tough time paying their taxes, and 
keeping their children in school. Make 
no mistake about that. There will be 
an accounting when they finally realize 
what is pulling the economic rug out 
from under their feet, with Members 
of the United States Senate and the 
Congress and administration officials 
rushing to Europe, participating in in- 
dustrial committees and agricultural 
committees, trying to save some of their 
constituents from being ruined by these 
policies and to preserve some semblance 
of common sense in some of the things 
that come out of these committees. 
Senators are so busy meeting in com- 
mittees, as we saw here this morning, 
that 78 of the 96 Senators were attend- 
ing meetings of committees. They will 
be busy all day. They will rush here a 
little later in the afternoon, and then 
rush to their offices to sign their mail. 
They are so busy they do not see the 
economic rug slipping out from under 
their feet through this three-part free- 
trade program. That is exactly what 
is happening, and the workingmen of 
America are beginning to find out that 
they have been duped. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

WHY THE DELAY ON THE ITO? 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, at the 
Democratic National Convention held 
July 12 to 14, 1948, at Philadelphia, the 
convention there said: 

Further, we strongly endorse our country’s 
adherence to the International Trade Or- 
ganization. 


I ask the Senator whether or not, fol- 
lowing that declaration, there was 
elected to both Houses of Congress a 
sufficient number of Democrats to be in 
control of each of the two Houses of 
Congress? 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is it true that ever 
since the January convening of Con- 
gress in 1949, until and including the 
present moment, there has been a Dem- 
ocratic majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. MALONE. There has been. 

Mr. DONNELL. I ask the Senator if 
he knows, therefore, why it is that, not- 
withstanding this strong declaration in 
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the Democratic national platform in 
July 1948, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the Democrats have been contin- 
uously in control of the Congress from 
the early part of 1949 to and including 
the present time, no action has been 
taken up to this date, so far as the 
House Calendar of May 2, 1950, advises, 
on either House Joint Resolution 14, in- 
troduced in the House on January 3, 
1949, House Joint Resolution 71, intro- 
duced in the House on January 6, 1949, 
or House Joint Resolution 236, intro- 
duced in the House on May 3, 1949, each 
of them over a year ago, and two of 
them a year and 4 or 5 months ago, 
and each of them providing for mem- 
bership of the United States in the 
International Trade Organization, and 
authorizmg an appropriation therefor? 
When the Democrats claim that 
the International Trade Organization is 
s0 desirable that they strongly endorse 
our country’s adherence to it, and ever 
since early in January 1949 they have 
been in control of both Houses of Con- 
gress, why is it, if the Senator knows, 
that nothing has been done on any one 
of these three joint resolutions provid- 
ing for membership of the United States 
in the International Trade Organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri has brought this matter 
again to the floor of the Senate. In 
yesterday’s debate the junior Senator 
from Nevada defined what the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization would do. In 
other words, after the Congress of the 
United States had transferred its con- 
stitutional authority to regulate the na- 
tional economy to the Executive, the In- 
ternational Trade Organization would, if 
approved, transfer that authority to 58 
nations, or 56, whatever number would 
become members, perhaps 60, with the 
United States having one vote. It would 
transfer the control of the economy of 
the United States of America, because 
after 125 pages of ambiguous statements 
in the charter of the ITO, there is only 
one conclusion that can be reached, 
namely, that to that organization would 
be assigned the authority to fix the tar- 
iffs of its member nations. That also 
means to fix the tariffs and import fees 
of the United States of America. And 
further the ITO would be authorized to 
fix quotas of production of such com- 
modities as shoes, wheat, or any other 
commodities, and 58 or 60 of the rep- 
resentatives around the table, knowing 
the historical consumption of the world 
of each product each year, could trans- 
fer production from this country to an- 
other country to balance production and 
level our standard of living with the na- 
tions of the world. . If we decided to 
withdraw we would be accused of bad 
faith, and anyway we would be so bloody 
after the 3 years we are bound that it 
would be impossible for us to withdraw. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MALONE, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does not the Senator 
think that it is passing strange that if 
the Democratic Party believes it should 
have strongly endorsed our country’s ad- 
herence to the International Trade Or- 
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ganization, and had it within its power to 
do so during all the intervening months, 
from the early part of January 1949 un- 
til May 2, 1950, it has not taken steps to 
pass any one of the three measures which 
have been lying dormant in the House 
of Representatives, so far as the House 
Calendar of today shows, but has al- 
lowed them to lie dormant all that time? 
Is it not strange that, if the Democrats 
think the International Trade Organ- 
ization is so essential and have so 
strongly endorsed it in their national 
platform, they have done nothing toward 
causing that document, the platform, to 
be approved by adopting one of the three 
joint resolutions? ` 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it is 
rather strange. But yesterday on the 
Senate floor I read a dispatch which 
stated that it had been concluded, or at 
least was being considered, that any con- 
sideration of the ITO on the Senate floor 
be withdrawn until—and I may be in 
error in quoting the exact language— 


until the “Republicans had taken a more 


enlightened view.” Yesterday I said: 
The ITO is but one more device affecting 
private trade which has been placed under 


the umbrella of that great protective phrase 
“bipartisan foreign policy.” 


The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri said yesterday, in answer to a direct 
question from the junior Senator from 
Nevada, that if we entered into the bi- 
partisan policy, through the collusion 
necessary to have such a bipartisan pol- 
icy, it should be an impeachable offense. 
To that the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada subscribed. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I assume that what 
the Senator from Nevada is referring to 
is the question and the answer appear- 
ing in column 1 on page 6067, the ques- 
tion reading as follows: 

Mr. MALONE. Then I ask the opinion of the 
Senator from Missouri about what I said 
earlier in my remarks, as follows: If it were 
possible, through collusion, bipartisan agree- 
ment, or other methods, to have a meeting 
between the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Senators consti- 
tuting a minority in the Senate—or, for that 
matter, all Members of the Senate, and rep- 
resentatives of the executive branch of the 
Government, by which they would bind the 
executive and the legislative branches of the 
Government in regard to a bill or other meas- 
ure which, it would be agreed, would be 
passed by Congress without necessary debate; 
and if it were further agreed that, without 
proper hearings or arguments before the Su- 
preme Court, such a measure would be held 
by the Supreme Court to be constitutional, 
what would the Senator from Missouri think 
about that? 


And the answer being as follows: 

Mr. DONNELL, I think overy Government 
official who was a party to such proceedings 
should be impeached. That is what I think 
about it. 


Is that the question, and is that the 
answer? 

Mr. MALONE. That is the question 
and the answer. 

Mr. President, I say that the Senate 
of the United States should have the 
same dignity as members of the Su- 
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preme Court. If anyone approached 
members of the Supreme Court and 
asked them to give their decision before 
the arguments had been made, or to 
give out the decision prior to the official: 
release, it would be deeply resented. It 
seems to me the Senate of the United 
States should be at least on a par with 
the Supreme Court, as one of the three 
coordinate branches of Government. 

Mr. President, that does not preclude 
at all any discussion between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and any Mem- 
ber of the Senate relative to an agree- 
ment or a treaty, before it has come to 
the Senate and before proper debate is 
had. It does not mean that such dis- 
cussion should be subject to impeach- 
ment proceedings at all—but an agree- 
ment for a bipartisan foreign policy that 
may limit discussion on the Senate floor 
certainly should be subject to such pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. President, in further answer to the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri as 
to why this important matter, this vital 
matter—the third part of this free-trade 
program—has not come before the Sen- 
ate, yesterday on the Senate floor the 
junior Senator from Nevada said: 

When the ITO charter was sent to Con- 
gress some weeks ago we were told that our 
liberties were at stake, that its adoption was 
necessary for the preservation of peace and 
prosperity. Let us take that propaganda at 
its face value and bring the charter to the 
Senate floor. If adoption of the charter is 
as urgent as officially stated, then it should 
be considered now. Mr. President, I defy 
the administration to have the ITO charter 
brought to the Senate floor, 


I do not think the ITO can be passed 
and I think they know they cannot pass 
it in the Senate, because the workingmen 
of America are awakened now. They 
know what might happen if this treaty 
becomes the permanent law of our coun- 
try, thus enabling foreign nations to con- 
trol the economy of our Nation, 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator ‘de- 
sire to express any judgment as to why it 
is that the International Trade Organi- 
zation proposal has not been presented 
to the Senate by way of a treaty, par- 
ticularly in view of the expression made 
here on the floor of the Senate by the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Groger] the other day that in his opin- 
ion the subject matter is a treaty, also 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
very strong statement was made by the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKEN] that he thinks it is a treaty? Why 
is it, in the judgment of the Senator from 
Nevada, that three measures have been 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, none of which has made any vis- 
ible progress, that is, visible to the naked 
eye, so far as I can find, although each 
is a measure requiring only simple ma- 
jority in each of the two Houses, whereas 
a treaty would require a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the Senate? Does the Senator 
desire to express any judgment as to why 
that course of procedure has been fol- 
lowed? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has propounded a very 
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pertinent question. The junior Senator 
from Nevada has watched the progress 
that has been made during a period of 
years in carrying out platform promises 
and measures which have been initiated 
by the Democratic Party in Congress. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri was in the Senate, of course, before 
the junior Senator from Nevada and 
should have much greater knowledge as 
to the actual reasons. But the reaction 
of the junior Senator from Nevada is 
simply that it was found early in the 
present administration that a way must 
be found to have treaties with other na- 
tions adopted by a simple majority of 
both Houses, since two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate could never be found to approve such 
stupid and dangerous treaties as were 
continually coming before the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of State 
several months ago made a statement, 
quoted literally and accurately yesterday 
for the Recorp, that it was almost impos- 
sible now to distinguish and separate the 
national economy from the foreign policy. 
What the Under Secretary has said on 
many occasions was that the three parts 
of the free-trade system to which I have 
referred are each dependent upon the 
other—the ECA, the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and the International Trade 
Organization. 

The junior Senator from Nevada will 
say that the first two established free 
trade, and the International Trade Or- 
ganization would simply make the policy 
permanent. The ECA is simply a stop- 
gap to make up the trade-balance defi- 
cits of the nations of Europe until such 
time as the markets of this country can 
be divided under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act so that theoretically there are 
no more trade-balance deficits. 

The 1934 Trade Agreements Act, es- 
tablished free trade, and then the Inter- 
national Trade Organization does noth- 
ing except make that situation perma- 
nent. 

Mr. President, Mr. Acheson spoke fur- 
ther in that connection when he ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, in testifying relative to 
House Joint Resolution 236, on April 19, 
1950, only about 2 weeks ago. At that 
time he said: 


Many of the commitments of the charter— 


In other words, the International 
Trade Organization charter— 
even under today's economic conditions, can 
be immediately put into full effect. These 
commitments. include those dealing with 
negotiations for the reduction of tariffs and 
elimination of preferences, 


In other words, Mr. Acheson still 
maintains that the present state of our 
domestic economy allows many of these 
provisions to go into effect, including the 
elimination of tariffs or the further re- 
duction of tariffs, with no consideration 
given as to what is involved in the cost 
differential between the competitive na- 
tions and the United States, due to the 
differences in the wage standards and 
living. 

Mr. President, I have not quite finished 
responding to the question of the 
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junior Senator from Nebraska, who 
asked about the attitude of Mr. Acheson 
and Mr. Hoffman. 

It was Mr. Acheson and Mr. Hoffman 
who said that we must buy European 
now, instead of buy American. The 
words “buy European” are Mr. Acheson's 
and Mr. Hoffman's words. 

Mr. President, as I said in my speech 
in the Senate on March 1, 1950: 


“Buy European” with approximately 6,000,- 
000 unemployed in this country today and 
probably 12,000,000 partially unemployed at 
the present time, and with the number in- 
creasing each day in the textile, crockery, 
precision instruments, lumber and wood 
products, mining, agriculture, petroleum, and 
other vital industries, Mr, Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
Director of ECA, had the effrontery to tell the 
United States Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that the State Department’s free- 
trade program should be continued. 

DIRECT RELIEF TO DISPLACED WORKERS 

I shall quote from the New York Journal 
of Commerce of February 23 relative to a 
suggestion made by Mr. Hoffman. During 
his initial testimony on Tuesday, Mr. Hoff- 
man had merely stated that, “if there must 
be some relief in this situation, I suggest 
that it be given directly.” 

They had disagreed slightly on how to sup- 
port the unemployed in this country, and to 
reimburse industrialists with their stock- 
holders whose investments have gone bad as 
a result of the imports, fostered by ECA. 


THE HOFFMAN THREE-PART UNEMPLOYMENT 
SOLUTION 

Taking the highly problematical case of 
the one-industry town, with a plant which 
could not shift its products to some other 
line, the ECA Chief said he saw three 
possible types of relief: 

First. Unemployment compensation in- 
surance, 


Since the junior Senator from Nevada 
said that a statement has been made by 
the President of the United States that 
Congress should increase the amount of 
money available for unemployment com- 
pensation, and perhaps should help the 
States in regard to their unemployment 
insurance. 

I further said in my speech on March 1: 


Second. A program of job training; and 
Third. Possibly management training, to 
try and bring new industry into the area. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND SOLUTION 


Mr. President, this, to my mind, reached 
the nth degree of some kind of Alice in Won- 
derland theories. In other words, here is a 
man, a supposed industrialist, drawn into 
this great job of directing the expenditure 
of from $5,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 each 
year, who apparently has never found until 
now that for a hundred years the nations of 
the earth have been competing for markets, 
So, after financing industries in ECA coun- 
tries to the extent that they cannot, through 
their own quotas, embargoes, and the 
manipulation of their foreign currencies and 
other stoppages of trade among themselves, 
sell what they produce, he suddenly finds out 
there is a great solution on their doorstep. 
What is it? It is to allow them to take 
the market we have protected and built up 
the hard way for 75 years in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, it is a great solution. In 
my opinion, it is comparable to two great 
armies facing each other, such as you and 
I and many other Senators on this floor have 
seen twice within the last 30 years. The 
armies face each other, So, one of the gen- 
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erals suddenly determines how to stop the 
war—he surrenders to the other. A wonder- 
ful solution, Mr. President. 


Mr. President, what a fantastic pro- 
posal that is—namely, that all we have 
to do is divide the markets of the United 
States with the other nations of the 
world, and then everyone will be happy. 
In that event, of course, everyone will 
be happy except the workingmen and 
the investors of the United States whose 
jobs and investments have been exported 
to foreign soil. 

Mr. WHERRY. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
SmitH of Maine in the Chair). Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, the argu- 
ment in favor of that course is that al- 
though there will be dislocations in this 
country, yet on the over-all basis, with 
the international trade, the United 
States still will benefit. For that reason, 
apparently, those who are in favor of the 
program base the proposal for the United 
States to make contributions to it, do- 
ing so, apparently, on the theory that 
it will close the dollar gap, and that as 
soon as the dollar gap is closed there will 
be the mutuality of opportunity which 
they advocate. At least, I assume that is 
their theory. It is very difficult to un- 
derstand exactly what their theory is, 
but apparently that is it. 

I say to the Senator from Nevada that 
I cannot find anywhere in the record 
or the report a statement of how much 
of the British, French, Dutch, and 
Belgian dollar earnings come from their 
colonial possessions, if the question is 
one of closing the dollar gap. 

The Senator from Nevada has visited 
practically all the countries of the world, 
and I should like to know from him 
whether in the course of his visits to 
various foreign countries he has ascer- 
tained what that situation is. If he 
knows, I should like to ask him. If he 
does not know, I should like to ask any 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee whether he knows what the dol- 
lar earnings of those countries are from 
their colonial possessions, and whether 
the budgets of Britain, France, and the 
other countries which have colonial pos- 
sessions and are participants in the 
Marshall plan and are requesting more 
dollars from the United States, show 
that that gap is more nearly closed than 
is shown by the figures contained in the 
report, 

For illustration, as I recall, during the 
war we bought some of our items directly 
from the colonies, and paid for them in 
dollars. Immediately after the war, that 
direct source of supply was shut off to us, 
and we had to buy those items from the 
mother countries, who, in turn, did busi- 
ness with their colonies in obtaining the 
materials. If the colonies are paid in 
dollars, certainly their earnings in dol- 
lars would figure in with the over-all 
dollar earnings of the mother countries, 
and should be considered in connection 
with the calculation of the number of 
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dollars which the mother countries tell 
us it is necessary for them to have in 
order to be able to close the dollar gap. 
So I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada whether he knows about that 
matter. If he does not know, then I 
should like to ask if any other Senator 
knows whether there are available in 
the record figures from which we can 
determine what are the dollar earnings 
of those colonial possessions, so that we 
can consider them in connection with 
the attempts of the mother countries to 
justify the asserted need for dollars from 
hi United States under the Marshall 
plan. 

When that question is answered I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ne- 
vada another question, a separate one. 
The ECA money is contributed for defi- 
nite purposes, and, of course, eventually 
it goes on to the colonies, at least in part. 
I should like to know whether there is 
available anywhere in the report—or, if 
not, whether any Member of the Senate 
knows the facts—information as to 
whether an audit is made of the ECA 
funds, beyond the grants which go to 
the ECA countries, so as to make it pos- 
sible for us to know for what purposes 
the ECA dollars we contribute are actu- 
ally spent—whether for the purposes 
outlined in the ECA Act or for other pur- 

If that information is made 
available, it seems to me it will have a 
great bearing on the dollar-gap question 
we are discussing and on the question of 
whether on an over-all basis the United 
States of America is receiving any benefit 
from this so-called trade. 

Mr. MALONE. Madam President, I 
am very glad the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska has brought up this 
point. It might be interesting to reflect, 
however, on the wording of the ECA Act, 
first known as the Marshall plan. It is 
very loosely worded. As in the case of 
the authorization acts for many of the 
other bureaus for which we appropriate 
large amounts of money, in the ECA Act 
there are many provisions by which the 
agency itself is allowed to set up the rules 
and regulations under which it will oper- 
ate, and by which it is allowed to deter- 
mine how it will spend the money which 
is appropriated to it. 

Let me say that, as all of us realize, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Nebraska has something of a habit of 
considering, in connection with matters 
of current debate, events which occurred 
some time ago. I think it is most appro- 
priate for that to be done. If the Sen- 
ator will recall the debate in March 1948, 
he will remember that at that time the 
Senators who were advocates of ECA aid 
told us, on the floor of the Senate, “We 
must feed hungry people. We must re- 
habilitate the industries of these Euro- 
pean countries. We must stop commu- 
nism, Therefore we must authorize 
$17,000,000,000, by means of the ECA 
bill. We must provide between $5,500,- 
000,000 and $6,000,000,000 a year. We 
must permit one man to handle it, and 
must allow him to rush over to those 
European countries, and use it at once 
in almost any manner he may decide— 
those were actually the provisions of the 
bill. Very little detail was given. At 
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that time the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada felt impelled to go into some de- 
tail, after visiting practically all the na- 
tions of Europe and going into the coal 
mines and steel mills in the Ruhr Val- 
ley, where the English were in charge 
of the coal mines, trying to increase coal 
production. Of course, they could not 
produce enough coal in their own coun- 
try to keep warm, although England had 
been one of the greatest coal-producing 
countries in the world. So we put the 
English in charge of the Ruhr coal pro- 
duction. The first indication the junior 
Senator from Nevada saw that there 
might be something that did not meet 
the eye was in the Ruhr. That is what 
we saw after going through some of the 
mines, for instance crawling on our 
hands and knees for an eighth of a mile 
to inspect the face of a coal vein. The 
veins of the coal there are not so thick 
as they are in this country, therefore it 
is impossible for a man to stand up- 
right where the coal is mined. Half a 
mile underground, perhaps three-quar- 
ters of a mile back from the face, we saw 
a new coal cutter in action. We were 
lying there in about 2 inches of water, 
talking to the “shifter,” who spoke a 
little English, and I had already seen 
the automatic loaders and the lifts tak- 
ing the coal to the surface. This coal 
cutter was dropping the coal into a steel 
shaker conveyor, going down to a web 
conveyor, thence up to the next level, 
and on to the automatic loaders, with 
35 314-ton cars moving up automati- 
cally, no one touching the coal. I said 
to the shifter, “In Nevada we merely 
open up more faces when we want to 
break more ore down. You have plenty 
of opportunity here if you want more 
coal to do just that.” He said, “We 
would like to do that, but, the only fac- 
tory in Germany that makes coal cut- 
ters is on the reparations list—which 
means no more coal cutters.” So we 
went from there to something else, al- 
ways finding the same thing. Some de- 
liberate action to prevent reaching the 
announced objective. 

Then I was invited to dinner with 
Mr. Collins, who was in charge of the 
coal mining in the Ruhr, and living in 
the great Krupp residence, a magnifi- 
cent building. So, after three or four 
rounds of the lemonade we had dinner 
and they started again on the lemonade. 
I was winning the argument, I think, be- 
cause it looked to me as if all that would 
be necessary was to use a little horse 
sense, and the coal production, steel pro- 
duction, and everything else, could be 
increased without a large expenditure of 
money. So finally Collins stopped dead 
and grinned at me. He said, “You know, 
you are going to give us that money in 
order to support your own economy.” 
Madam President, I then stopped dead 
myself. But I heard that same statement 
several times in Europe to my extreme 
embarrassment. The first time I heard 
it around the capital was in the latest 
argument being made that “if you do 
not appropriate this $3,333,000,000, we 
will have a great depression in this coun- 
try.” That was not the first time I heard 
it, but it was the first time I heard it 
advanced here in the Capitol. 
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Madam President, I do not know the 
exact amount of dollar income of these 
nations from the colonial possessions 
alone. I visited practically all the colo- 
nial nations in Africa and also in Asia, 
Of course, as the Senator from Nebraska 
knows, the Far East Asiatic nations, and 
the nations in Africa include most of the 
colonial nations. 

Mr. WHERRY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Referring for exam- 
ple to rubber, the Senator knows where 
Britain gets her rubber supply, and he 
knows how we pay for it. That is one 
item I had in mind. I hope that if the 
distinguished Senator does not know 
where he can find the figures in the re- 
port—and I could not find them hope 
he will ask some member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to furnish 
the figures for the Senate. I think they 
are very interesting figures. Perhaps the 
Senator knows where to obtain them. 
If so, I should like to have that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. MALONE. Madam President, so 
far as I know, the figures are not con- 
tained in any report. For example, in 
Singapore, as in Bangkok, Siam, I met 
Mr. Malcolm McDonald, a son of the old- 
time MacDonald who was the head of 
the English Government for many years. 
Malcolm MacDonald and I talked at con- 
siderable length about the tin situation 
and the rubber situation. He was very 
adamant, saying to me that if we con- 
tinued to manufacture synthetic rubber, 
the price of natural rubber would be 
pressed down in the Malayan States and 
other areas over which they had con- 
trol, and that they would not be able to 
earn the amount of dollars necessary to 
continue to hold those areas by the sale 
of rubber to the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

I pointed out to the distinguished Mal- 
colm MacDonald that we remembered 
when we had no synthetic rubber, that 
rubber went to $1 a pound here in the 
Malayan States. So I told him that I 
thought it very unwise for us to go out 
of the synthetic rubber business. How- 
ever, I could sympathize with his point 
of view. 

Again, we got together in Singapore 
at the British headquarters, where sub- 
stantially the same conversation ensued, 
In all these areas such as Indonesia, the 
Malayan States, Indochina, and the Af- 
rican nations, the colonial possessions, 
this is the principle on which they pro- 
ceed. The junior Senator from Nevada 
accumulated quite a fund of informa- 
tion on just how it was being done. 
Through our free-trade methods, they 
are encouraged to hold their own labor 
and this slave labor down. They hold it 
just as low as possible—25 cents a day, 
50 cents a day, or whatever they are 
finally forced to pay for native labor. 
They then sell the product, tin, rubber, 
hemp, copra, and the other products 
which we require but which we do not 
produce, for all the traffic will bear. It 
has been done for 100 years. But, 
through our production of synthetic 
rubber, we have some control of the price 
of natural rubber. That is the way those 
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nations have made a living, some of 
them for 300 years, some of them for 100 
years. We are encouraging the holding 
down of the labor by the very free-trade 
methods which we say will raise their 
standard of living. In the humble 
judgment of the junior Senator from 
Nevada, this is the way it operates. 
When we have free trade, or virtual free 
trade, it encourages them to hold the 
labor down as much as possible. I refer 
to the slave labor in the imperial or 
colonial areas, and their own labor in 
their own countries, as witness the freez- 
ing of the wages of labor in England. 
They then sell the products of the low 
cost and slave labor for what the traffic 
will bear. 

It will be remembered that even when 
the British devalued their currency they 
did not change the sale price in dollars 
on products that were not competitive in 
this country. So long as we permit the 
free trade, it encourages them to freeze 
their labor wages, to keep it as low as 
they can, 

But if we had a flexible import fee 
principle which would make up the dif- 
ferential of cost between the slave labor 
and the low-cost labor employed to pro- 
duce the products coming in here, and 
the difference were paid into the United 
States Treasury, about the second or 
third time the Englishmen, the French- 
men, or the Dutchmen, and the others 
paid the flexible import fee, they might 
go home and say, “Well, boys, we may 
as well give you a little higher wage and 
create a market here in Europe, in Eng- 
land, France, and the other European 
nations.” In other words, by using the 
flexible import fee system we would en- 
courage them to pay more to labor and 
raise the standards of living in those 
countries, and would create additional 
markets in Europe. The difference be- 
tween slave-labor costs and what the 
traffic will bear here, is kept in their 
pockets, and represents the amount the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska is 
asking about. I am sorry I have been 
unable to obtain recent figures on it, 
therefore I cannot give the current an- 
swer. 

Mr. WHERRY. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. To me, that is one of 
the very important features about hav- 
ing free and open debate on this sub- 
ject. This morning, when unanimous- 


consent requests were made for com- 


mittee meetings, I finally did not object, 
because it seemed to be the program to 
go ahead and let the committees meet, 
but I said then that there were 76 Sen- 
ators granted leave of absence. I was 
in error: It was 78. 

Mr. MALONE. That leaves 18 Sen- 
ators, and I see most of them are here. 

Mr. WHERRY. That figure does not 
include the six Senators who were given 
personal leave of absence by the Senate. 
To me, the debate concerns some of the 
important aspects of authorizations, and 
the time to talk about appropriations is 
when they are being authorized, not 
after the Congress has authorized them. 
Not until after the money has been au- 
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thorized is it so much a question of ap- 
propriation. 

Yesterday a question was asked by the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
which has not yet been answered. It 
was also restated in different form by the 
junior Senator from Nebraska. The 
question was this: Why is it that Amer- 
ican industry is foreclosed from shipping 
into the satellite countries, in the inter- 
est of national security, materials which 
are apparently being shipped on whole- 
sale basis by the ECA countries? 

There is a $64 question which has not 
yet been answered. The speech which 
the Senator from Nevada has made and 
is making has for its purpose an en- 
deavor to provide some basis on which 
our labor can compete with foreign labor. 
When it comes to dislocations and un- 
employment, something has to be done 
about it in this country. I should like 
to know, and I do not know why the in- 
formation is not yet available, some- 
thing with reference to the closing of the 
dollar gap, and what the colonial pos- 
sessions earn in dollars. I think we 
should have on the desk information as 
to what the colonial countries are earn- 
ing, and whether the gap is as wide as 
some persons say it is. I think that is 
highly important, because if we are go- 
ing on the basis that we must close the 
dollar gap in order to have trade on a 
free-trade basis, we have got to ascertain 
what has already happened. We do not 
have a complete picture unless we have 
evidence as to what the colonial posses- 
sions will earn in dollars this year, and 
what they expect to earn next year. In 
making appropriations to close the dol- 
lar gap, we should know whether those 
countries will have the dollars to go 
around. 

I think another very important ques- 
tion is the question which the Senator 
has already stated he could not answer, 
ene it is a question of administra- 

ion. 

I think every United States Senator 
has the right to know whether the Ad- 
ministrator makes any kind of a report 
as to what becomes of the funds. How 
do we know whether the money goes for 
the purpose for which the act was passed 
or whether it goes for an entirely differ- 
ent purpose? I think our experience 
with UNRRA is convincing evidence that 
we need a watchdog committee. 

The Senator from Nevada has given 
a very intelligent answer to the first 
question with reference to shipping. 
Senators who are responsible for author- 
izations and appropriations should know 
whether the money is being spent for the 
purpose for which the act was passed, 
and certainly there is a great question as 
to whether portions of the appropria- 
tions are being used for the proper pur- 
pose, 

Mr. MALONE. Madam President, in 
answer to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska, I believe the ECA funds 
are being used for the purpose for which 
Congress appropriated the money, but 
Congress did not understand what kind 
of bill it was voting for. We voted for 
a blanket appropriation. Was anything 
said on the Senate floor in 1948, when 
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the great Marshall plan, or the Bevin 
plan, or whatever it should be called, 
came before the Senate? I call it the 
Bevin plan, because he caught it on the 
first bounce after Marshall made a para- 
graph reference to it at Harvard, and in 
30 days he told us how much it would 
cost us. I think he had it in mind be- 
fore that; I think there had been a few 
telephone calls, and perhaps a little col- 
lusion practiced in that connection. 

The first evidence before the Senate 
was the statement that we were going to 
create more markets in Europe for our 
workingmen and investors. Was any- 
thing explained on the Senate floor at 
that time as to a special office being set 
up under the ECA to promote imports 
into this country and to stop exports from 
this country to ECA countries? I do not 
think so. 


Mr. WHERRY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. MALONE. I shall be happy to 


yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the answer is 
that the act can be so administered, 
along general lines, that there will not 
be any accounting made. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MALONE. I should say, in answer 
to that question, that 90 percent of the 
legislation which has been passed in the 
past 18 years is so worded that anything 
can be done with the money appropri- 
ated, so that the Government bureaus 
and the great multitude of organiza- 
tions established to spend the money can 
to a large extent make their own rules 
and regulations in the expenditure of 
such funds. Congress has been very 
careless. 

Mr. KEM. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator if the use of $175,000,000 of ECA 
funds for the purpose of purchasing Ca- 
nadian wheat to go to Great Britain is 
not a shining example of what the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has just been talking 
about? 

Mr. MALONE, Iam very glad that the 
distinguished Senator has brought up 
that question, because the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada was invited to go to 
Toronto to address a national mining 
convention there. Knowing the kind of 
audience he had, and liking all of them— 
they are very fine people, our kind of 
people—he spent a little time joking 
with them, but his remarks were really 
serious. One of the things he said was, 
“You are now waiting”—this was in Feb- 
ruary 1948—“for us to furnish the money 
to England for them to buy your wheat 
and pay cash for it.” 

That is what I said in my address, and 
it was subsequently placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. That is exactly what 
happened. In other words, Canada 
could not afford to give away wheat and 
needed hard money for it. So we appro- 
priated the dollars and sent it to Eng- 
land. Theoretically it made the “round 
robin” and came back to Canada to pay 
for Canadian wheat. 
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It did not make much sense to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. I believe my state- 
ment will be found in the debate which 
occurred on the 4th and 5th of March 
1949, at which time the Senator from 
Nevada tried to make a little sense out 
of something for which he was expected 
to vote. 

Mr. KEM. At the time the ECA ap- 
propriation bill was passed did the Sen- 
ator from Nevada have the slightest in- 
timation that the Administrator intend- 
ed to pay $175,000,000 of the money for 
the purchase of Canadian wheat? 

Mr. MALONE. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri that 
the junior Senator from Nevada knew 
what they were going to do with it, be- 
cause of the sources of information open 
to him between the United States and 
Canada. Canada was then waiting for 
the money to be appropriated by us. 

Mr. KEM. Did Mr. Hoffman let the 
cat out of the bag before the Appropri- 
ations Committee? 

Mr. MALONE. He is a very good and 
cagy witness. We wound up with the 
kind of a bill the administration sent 
down to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, with practically every “i” dotted 
and every “t” crossed. 

Mr. KEM. I understand he had a 
good deal to say about agricultural prod- 
ucts which he proposed to buy in the 
United States. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
recall, we used to converse about it. We 
knew on the floor of the Senate that the 
infiuence of the need for purchasing to- 
bacco, canned tomatoes, and other sur- 
plus products in this country had a great 
deal to do with the passage of the ECA 
bill in the beginning, or Marshall plan 
in 1948, and again in 1949. 

Mr. KEM. For my part, I shall have 
to disclaim any knowledge of the slight- 
est intimation that the administrator in- 
tended to buy $175,000,000 worth of Ca- 
nadian wheat with ECA money. I was 
present when Mr. Hoffman testified be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee. He 
had a great deal to say about agricultural 
products which he proposed to buy in 
this country. But, so far as I remem- 
ber—and I have refreshed my recollec- 
tion from an examination of the rec- 
ord—there was not the slightest intima- 
tion of any kind that any part of the 
money would be used to buy Canadian 
wheat to be shipped to Great Britain. 

Mr. MALONE. That is easily ac- 
counted for, because without some other 
knowledge in addition to the testimony 
of the witnesses from the State Depart- 
ment, certainly we would have practi- 
cally no information as to what is really 
the intention of ECA. Certainly I do 
not believe that in 1948 or in 1949 any- 
one testified that they intended to set 
up an office—a cell—within the ECA, 
financed with several millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money whose function 
would be to go to Europe to show those 
nations how to package goods, or to tell 
them what kind of products they could 
sell in this country, then help get the 
tariffs scaled down, and then come into 
this country to act as salesmen for the 
goods. I venture to suggest that the 
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distinguished Senator from Missouri did 
not hear that story either during the 
first 2 years. 

Yesterday the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada began to discuss, and had read the 
amendment proposed by him providing 
that further assistance to Europe would 
be conditioned upon free convertibility 
of the currencies of European nations 
with each other and with the dollar. 
The reason for that amendment—and 
the text of the amendment will be found 
at page 6060 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp—is the very dollar shortage which 
many people in the administration are 
saying must be made up. 

The dollar shortage simply comes 
about through the fact that European 
nations have put a price on their cur- 
rencies which is higher than anyone will 
pay. When the pound was worth $4.03 
none of my acquaintances who dealt in 
foreign markets in foreign trade was pay- 
ing more than $2.60. All anyone had to 
do was to buy the pounds through Hong 
Kong or a money center in Europe. In 
Hong Kong $1-of American money would 
get $6.10 of Hong Kong money. I was 
there in the latter part of 1948. With 
the $6.10, or the $16 of Hong Kong money 
one could buy British pounds and spend 
them anywhere in the world. There- 
fore, a pound would cost $2.60. Who 
would pay more? The British pound is 
officially down to $2.80 today, due to the 
great gesture of devaluing of currency 
which threw out of gear every trade 
agreement which had been made with 
the United States since 1934. Today the 
pound is worth between $2.25 and $2.40 
on the international exchanges. Few 
pay any more than that amount. 

Madam President, I wish now to re- 
view the basic analysis of this entire 
question. First, I ask that my amend- 
ment lettered “E,” introduced by me on 
April 96, 1950, be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, between 
lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. . Section 118 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The Administrator shall ter- 
minate the provision of assistance under this 
title to any participating country (including 
the zones of occupation of Germany) if such 
country refuses to join, within 80 days after 
the date of enactment of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1950, in a concerted effort 
with the other participating countries (in- 
cluding the zones of occupation of Germany) 
to form a Federation of a United States of 
Europe, under a constitution which would 
vest in the Federation all power relating to 
(1) tariffs, trade, and currency within and 
among such countries or states and between 
such countries or states and countries which 
are not members of the Federation; and (2) 
the defense of the Federation.” 


Mr. MALONE. Madam President, re- 
ferring further to the free convertibility 
of currency amendment, let me say that 
the so-called dollar shortage is the great- 
est hoax that has ever been perpetrated 
on a trusting people. It is a matter of 
overvaluing currencies from 10 percent 
to 80 and 90 percent of what they are 
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worth on the exchanges of the world. 
Anyone would just as soon have a British 
pound in his pocket or a French franc, 
or a Dutch guilder, as the same amount 
of money in dollars, that he could get on 
the exchange for it. No one wants to own 
& British pound, however, at $2.80, be- 
cause one cannot get his money from it. 
It is as if a housewife were to go down 
to the corner grocery store and ask for 
sugar. She would say to the grocer, “I 
want 40 pounds of sugar for a dollar.” 
The grocer would think that she had 
always been a good customer and a law- 
abiding citizen, but nevertheless she 
would soon find herself out in the street 
without any sugar. Thereupon she would 
go around the neighborhood shouting 
about the shortage of sugar. That is 
exactly the kind of dollar shortage we 
have. In other words, one can spend a 
pound in this country, or spend a franc 
in this country, or spend any of the other 
currencies in this country if the currency 
is allowed to reach its real value on the 
exchanges of the world. 

Many think that we are getting fair 
treatment in the European nations and 
in South American nations; but I wish 
to say at this point that the way traders 
in this country are discriminated against 
is simply by placing a different value on 
the exchanges than with traders from 
other nations. To illustrate, England 
had at one time—I have not checked it 
in the last few months—something like 
28 or 30 different exchanges for the Brit- 
ish pound, depending on which area they 
were trading in and on the type of trade, 
and whether they wanted certain im- 
ports or exports. To take a specific ex- 
ample, let us consider Colombia. Let us 
suppose that some people wanted to trade 
with Colombia. What they had to do 
was this. The official rate was 1.96 pesos 
to the dollar. That was the official rate 
at that moment, which was only about 
a month and a half or so ago. However, 
the rate which the people in Colombia 
have to pay in order to bring goods into 
Colombia from this Nation was 3.3 pesos 
to the dollar. In other words, when they 
had to pay 3.3 pesos to the dollar, even 
if the official rate is 1.96 pesos to the 
dollar, there is little export going from 
this country to Colombia. Exactly the 
same thing is true with reference to Brit- 
ain. Britain has a sterling area set up, 
with about 65 possessions, islands, and 
countries init. In several countries ster- 
ling is convertible. In others sterling is 
partially convertible, and for countries 
outside the area, sterling is nonconver- 
tible. Even Russia is in a convertible 
area. We are not. We pay the full 
amount which is listed on the board, 
$2.80. It is not convertible on the ex- 
changes. In other words, one cannot 
buy a pound on the exchanges for its 
real value because their controls are too 
tight. Even if one got an import license, 
by this very method of manipulating the 
exchange values the actual trade can be 
prevented. 

In considering a United States of Eu- 
rope, we have a terrific problem now with 
Germany. John J. McCloy, the United 
States High Commissioner in Germany, 
a fine citizen and a very capable man, is 
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doing his best in Germany to pull Ger- 
many out of the spiral she is in—largely 
of our own making and do something 
about the situation. But it will be re- 
membered that we first adopted what we 
called the Morgenthau plan, and we are 
still carrying it out, as a matter of fact, 
wrecking the industry of Germany, un- 
less it has been stopped very recently. 
We were going to make Germany an 
agrarian state. How she was going to 
buy half of the food her people required, 
which she had never been able to raise, 
no one has explained, but Germany was 
to be an agrarian state, with little indus- 
try. 


It was found very soon that in order 
to do that it would cost us about a billion 
dollars a year, to supervise the German 
activities, to feed the Germans, and do 
all the things which were necessary. So 
we were putting up the billion dollars a 
year and still carrying out the agrarian 
plan of Mr. Morgenthau encouraged by 
England and other European nations. 

I do not blame Morgenthau altogether 
for this, because England and France 
and other nations are bitterly afraid of 
Germany in business competition, and 
are actually physically afraid, and they 
are the ones, perhaps, who put as much 
pressure on the United States of America 
to make an agrarian state out of Ger- 
many as any other pressure group. 

If we have a United States of Europe, 
with Germany one of its states, then we 
might solve the problem. There would 
be little Switzerland, and Germany, 
Germany being the most powerful State 
in Europe, as has been demonstrated 
many times through two world wars, 
with Switzerland perhaps the smallest. 
It is comparable to the State of Nevada, 
my State, and the State of California. 
Naturally there is a great difference be- 
tween those States. If they were al- 
‘lowed to compete with each other, as the 
states in Europe are, with all the em- 
bargoes, quotas, and money manipula- 
tions against each other, and our fur- 
nishing the money to build barriers 
higher and higher, Nevada would stand 
little chance. But in the United States of 
America, because it is one among 48 
States, Nevada has the same chance as 
California and New York have. That is 
why the junior Senator from Nevada is 
suggesting that further aid to Europe 
shall be contingent on their showing 
themselves willing to enter a United 
States of Europe, of which Germany 
would be one state, and then, with no 
barriers among themselves, with all the 
embargoes and the quotas and the money 
manipulations gone, Europe could reach 
her peak in economic development and 
military strength, No one would say 
that with Germany as one State, and co- 
operating with the other 15 or 16 or 17 
nations of Europe, each as a state, they 
would not be strong in a military way, 
because we have had two experiences 
with Germany, when it took practically 
the whole world to bring her to terms, 

Mr. President [Mr. Darsy in the chair], 
it is well known that England and some 
of the other countries are preventing 
such an arrangement because of this 
economic fear, because of this military 
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fear. Once Germany were a state along 
with the 16 or 17 other states, she would 
take her proper place in the economic 
firmament, and England could not con- 
trol the great sterling bloc. So I say that 
a united states of Europe, including 
Germany, should be a condition to 
further aid. 

Commissioner McCloy said recently: 

That no permanent solution of German 
problems seems possible without an effective 
European union. 


With a United States of Europe, Ger- 
many would no longer be the problem 
she now is. 

We are now torn between allowing 
Germany to become strong industrially, 
with the danger that she may join 
Russia and through that union seek to 
dominate the world, or to turn her into 
a harmless agrarian state, with our end- 
less financial support, and with the 
always present danger that a frustrated 
Germany would ultimately join Com- 
munist Russia anyway, since Russia is 
offering her industrial independence. 

Russia has just made a trade treaty 
with Germany to furnish Russia with a 
large order of manufactured goods to 
that country, and Russia is holding out 
the opportunity to Germany of furnish- 
ing the necessary manufactured and 
processed goods to Communist China. 

Where we used to have the oppor- 
tunity to furnish goods to China, her 
markets are being opened to Germany, 
through Russia. Russia is controlling a 
large part of Germany, including Berlin, 
and is in a fair way of controlling most 
of Asia. That is the problem of Ger- 
many at the moment, a great problem, 
which presents itself to the United States 
of America, and would be solved by a 
United States of Europe. 

OTHER CONDITIONS FOR FURTHER AID TO EUROPE 


As a condition of further aid to Europe 
we should also insist upon the integrity 
of private investments within the 16 ECA 
nations, free convertibility of the cur- 
rencies of the European nations, and in 
terms of the dollar, and then loan such 
ECA money to private industry within 
the area through the World Bank on the 
same terms—no more lenient and no 
more stringent—as the RFC loans money 
to private industry and individuals in 
this country in times of stress. 

In other words, as we are proceeding 
now, to ship a blanket amount of goods 
and money to the government of one of 
these little states of Europe to do with 
as they will. That, Mr. President, was 
the complaint of the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, that we did not 
know what became of the money and 
what became of the goods. 

I can suggest what might become of 
the goods and the money. Much of the 
money is used to keep the current gov- 
ernment in power, and through the 95 
trade agreements which, it is well known 
now I hope, the 16 Marshall plan coun- 
tries have made with Russia and with 
the iron curtain countries, they send for 
everything they need to consolidate 
their gains in eastern Europe or China. 
We know now where most of the goods, 
or a good part of them, have gone, 
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In no case should we lend money or 
assistance of any kind whatsoever to the 
16 European ECA or any other nations 
which are trading with or assisting Rus- 
sia or the iron curtain countries to pre- 
pare for world war III or to consolidate 
their gains in eastern Europe or in Com- 
munist China. 


LITTLE INTEGRITY AMONG NATIONS 


There is little governmental integrity 
outside of the United States of America— 
especially among the ECA European na- 
tions. The proof of this fact is that they 
persistently repudiate their debts and 
manipulate their currencies for trade 
advantage—and generally follow the line 
of socialization and nationalization of 
private investments. 

It is impossible to make effective trade 
agreements or agreements making tariffs 
or import fees with a nation that ma- 
nipulates its currency for trade advan- 
tage, since any such trade agreement 
can be immediately nullified through a 
change in the price of their currency—in 
terms of the dollar, or as the junior 
Senator from Nevada has already out- 
lined, a different price on the exchanges, 
that is, favoring one nation over another 
nation in regard to the amount of money 
with which to buy the unit of currency of 
that nation for their imports. 

Mr. President, England, one of the 58 
or more nations and entities of the sterl- 
ing bloc area, is notorious for such ma- 
nipulations, as are France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. Such manipulations 
are a form of piracy, automatically mak- 
ing all prior agreements ineffective. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, on the 
Senate floor the junior Senator from 
Nevada quoted a dispatch from the New 
York Times, reportedly an interview with 
Dr. Marius W. Holtrop, who said: 

It is difficult to see, the report said, what 
acute problem can be solved by forming one 
large European market. 

Doubtless by such a large market Europe 
in the long run would share in the advan- 
tages of natural international labor distri- 
bution. But one must fear that this would 
be preceded by a period of great confusion 
and great investment needs on one side and 
heavy capital losses on the other. 

Moreover, this one great European market 
would yield no wheat, corn, cotton, oil, and 
nonferrous metals. What European coun- 
tries need more than a larger market within 
themselves is a larger market in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, what does that mean? 
It means that they do not care to build 
up a market within themselves. They 
do not think it is important to build up 
a market in their own nations. It is 
much easier for them, Mr. President, to 
continue the hundred-year-old feuds 
which have existed among themselves, 
and then have the United States of 
America divide its own markets with 
them, markets we have built up over a 
hundred years of time. That, Mr. Pres- 
ident, would result in destroying the 
standard of living which it has taken us 
a century to build. That is what division 
of the markets of America with the na- 
tions of the world will mean. 
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PRESENT POLICIES AND THE REVOLUTION 


The kind of government they are now 
trying to foist upon us—and I state that 
the European nations have a consider- 
able amount of influence upon our State 
Department—in relation to England and 
other foreign nations, was the basic cause 
for the Revolutionary War in 1776. 
When the original colonies rebelled 
against England, it was a rebellion 
against the supreme state where the 
individual had no rights. 

During the rebellion, the people of the 
American colonies said: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

UNALIENABLE RIGHTS 


The Old World philosophy was, and 
generally speaking is to this day, that 
the individual derives any right he may 
have from the state—his right to free- 
dom, his right not to be molested, or 
mutilated—and that he has no such 
unalienable rights as the American colo- 
nies laid down in their declaration in 
1776 and for which they fought and 
won in a bitter struggle for independ- 
ence—and which, in fact, laid the foun- 
dation for this great Nation. 

The philosophy of Americans, from the 
firing of the first gun in the Revolution- 
ary War in 1776, was that the individual 
had unalienable rights that he did not 
derive from the state in the first place, 
and that the state could not interfere 
with such rights. They believed that 
such right included the dignity of man— 
his right of worship—and his liberty. 

The three parts of government—the 
legislative, the judicial and the execu- 
tive—were set up as checks and balances 
for each other. 

The Republican Party believes in main- 
taining the three separate independent 
governmental departments to safeguard 
the unalienable rights of the individual— 
as established by the Constitution of the 
United States—and that any change shall 
be made by the consent of the States and 
not by subterfuges. 

Any bipartisan foreign policy which 
includes collusion between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment is a direct violation of the spirit 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
but is directly in line with the trend of 
the present administration’s program. 

“DOLLAR SHORTAGE”—A CATCH PHRASE 


Dollar shortage” is a slogan or catch 
phrase to sell a bill of goods to the 
American people that they should buy 
goods from foreign nations, a program 
which can only lead to the displacement 
of the workingmen of this country and 
the putting of them on relief rolls and 
unemployment insurance, 

That, of course, has been admitted by 
the Secretary of State and by Mr. Paul 
Hoffman, the head of the ECA, but they 
do not consider that to be dangerous to 
the welfare of the United States of 
America. 

This is part of the three-part free- 
trade program which has effectively 
stopped the investment of venture cap- 
ital, without which private business dries 
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up, causing unemployment and loss of 
taxable property. This leads inevitably 
to the Government stepping in and grad- 
ually taking over the business life of the 
Nation. We are following the pattern. 

Mr. President, as we divide the mar- 
kets of the United States with the peo- 
ples of the world, thus lowering the 
standard of living of our own people— 
and the State Department can lower 
tariffs 75 percent without consulting 
anyone, after holding merely perfunctory 
hearings—we have slowed down and will 
eventually stop the venture capital that 
is necessary for the growth of this Na- 
tion to keep pace with its population 
growth. Already we have read in the 
newspapers that business growth has not 
kept pace with population growth. 
Why? Because of much of the legisla- 
tion we have passed on the Senate floor, 
That is the reason for it. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT 


However, we are met with the old 
slogan which was sold to this country 
10 or 12 years ago, and which has been 
almost continuously kept in front of us, 
that if private business does not pro- 
vide full employment, Government must 
furnish the necessary employment. 
Government ownership will be the logical 
conclusion if we ourselves stifle the ven- 
ture capital—through free trade—nec- 
essary to keep business going. 

Karl Marx said 102 years ago, that he 
was for free trade because it would 
hasten the revolution. 

CONGRESS CREATES ITS OWN PROBLEMS 


The President has just recommended 
that the appropriations for relief and 
unemployment insurance be increased. 
Congress creates unemployment through 
appropriations and free-trade policies— 
and then appropriates more money to 
cure the problem that it deliberately 
creates, 

GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 

The next step, if we do not stop this 
crazy spiral, will be increased govern- 
mental propaganda for the passage of 
the bill calling for the appropriation of 
$15,000,000,000, in order to permit the 
President to build industrial plants 
throughout the United States to relieve 
unemployment—in other words, the 
Spence bill—unemployment caused in 
the first instance by our almost fanatic 
insistence, through ECA—1934 Trade 
Agreements Act—and other channels, 
that we import the products of the for- 
eign countries which have low standards 
of living, in other words, import the 
products of slave labor, and let those 
products displace in our United States 
markets the goods produced by our 
own workingmen. 

We stop the investment of venture 
capital through our own actions—they 
furnish taxpayers’ money through ap- 
propriations to compete with the same 
taxpayers. 

Mr. President, sometimes I wonder if 
we read the bills which come to the 
Senate and the House. Committees 
make reports on bills, and say that this 
bill or the other bill is an emergency 
measure, so Congress passes such meas- 
ures in a very short time on the Senate 
floor. We pass bills involved on difficult 
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and important subjects. No Member of 
Congress could read all of them in the 
time available. After the bills are 
passed, then, as the Senator from 
Nebraska said, we wonder where the 
money goes—how it was spent. We 
wonder where authority was granted to 
Government officials to do the things 
they do with the money. 

If we read some of these bills we pass 
we may find that at least one, or per- 
haps a half a dozen paragraphs are de- 
voted to providing that the bureau un- 
der which the money appropriated is to 
be administered may adopt or fix rules 
and regulations. The bill itself is vague 
in its provisions, so the bureau takes 
over. 

CATCHWORDS AND PHRASES 


Mr. President, the problem of the 
so-called dollar shortage is the great- 
est hoax ever sold to a trusting public, 
and it will soon go down in the limbo of 
such catch words, slogans, and phrases 
as the war to end wars,” “save the 
world for democracy,” “the four free- 
doms,” “reciprocal trade,” “the forgotten 
man,” “economic royalists,” “we owe it 
to ourselves,” we cannot be prosperous 
in a starving world,” and dozens of other 
expressions designed to inflame the 
minds of men in a time of extreme stress 
and strain. 

Mr. President, I have visited most of 
the nations of the world, and I have ob- 
served their governments. They are 
building up their 100-year-old feuds 
higher than ever before, and they have 
continued along the same lines for cen- 
turies. 

NATIONAL PRIDE—TREATIES WITH RUSSIA 


Just a few weeks ago Russia shot 
down one of our planes, and several 
years ago there was a similar incident 
in Yugoslavia. We are getting ready to 
vote the appropriation of more billions 
of dollars to the 16 Marshall plan-ECA 
nations of Europe, which at this very 
moment have 95 trade treaties with Rus- 
sia and the iron-curtain countries, trade 
treaties entered into since the end of 
World War II. By means of those trade 
treaties the 16 Marshall-plan countries 
are sending to Russia and the iron-cur- 
tain countries almost every type of mate- 
rial needed for a third world war and 


-to permit Russia to consolidate her gains 


in eastern Europe and in China. 

There is little real respect for the 
American flag anywhere in the world 
today. Our planes are shot down. Our 
people are imprisoned. Instead of tak- 
ing a firm stand against such treatment 
we continue to finance the whole busi- 
ness, without providing any safeguards 
whatever. 

Mr. President, the materials being 
sent to Russia and to the iron-curtain 
countries and to Communist China 
through the medium of such trade trea- 
ties with the 16 ECA countries include 
almost every type of material—for in- 
stance, ball bearings, tool steel, electrical 
equipment, heavy farm machinery, heavy 
road machinery, locomotives, freight 
cars, airplane parts, all manufactured 
and processed and ready to be used 
against us; and all that is done with the 
money and the aid we have furnished 
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Europe through UNRRA, through the 
$3,750,000,000 we gave Britain in 1946, 
and by means of the $9,000,000,000 we 
have already furnished the 16 western 
Spean nations coming under the ECA 

an, 
p WORLD STANDARDS OF LIVING 

Mr. President, many of these world 
areas have not improved their standards 
of living preceptively during recorded 
history, and most of them have had 
more raw materials available to them 
throughout that period than the United 
States has access to at the present time. 

That fact alone should be food for 
thought when we say to the world that 
we are going to raise their standards of 
living almost overnight. In other words, 
we divide our markets in order to make 
up their trade-balance deficits, meaning 
that by means of this proposed free trade 
we shall raise their standards of living 
up to the level of our standard of living. 
However, Mr. President, most of us be- 
lieve that we shall simply bring down 
our standard of living to the level of 
theirs, and then have to start over again 
raising our own standard of living. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Let us examine for a moment the for- 
eign policy of the United States as such, 
the colossal failure, in tegard to which 
the administration is now so anxious to 
get some Republicans to join with it in 
sharing the blame. 

Mr. President, at the Yalta Conference 
we gave Manchuria, the bread basket of 
China, to Russia without China’s con- 
sent, thus giving Russia a foothold in 
Asia. 

At the same conference, we gave Berlin 
to the Russians, without any means of 
ingress and egress, which resulted in 
hauling coal into the area at a cost of 
several hundred dollars a ton, with the 
resulting loss of lives and property, all 
because our own State Department was 
asleep at the switch. Ironically, the re- 
sulting airlift was built up in this coun- 
try, through the great propaganda ma- 
chine, as an heroic accomplishment. It 
was an heroic accomplishment, Mr. Pres- 
ident, on the part of the individuals en- 
gaged in it, but there was nothing heroic 
in making such a thing inescapable by 
signing an incomplete agreement. 

This horrible exhibition resulted from 
the fact that our diplomats forgot, or did 
not have the nerve, to place a condition 
on the Russian occupation that we could 
use the rights-of-way—the railroads, the 
highways, and the waterways—to reach 
our own areas. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], who now occupies the chair, was 
in those areas. I believe he will remem- 
ber that we stopped our soldiers on the 
banks of the Elbe and kept them there 
from 30 to 35 days while Russia was 
given time to bring material from Russia, 
and the time to occupy Berlin, while this 
great agreement was being made between 
others and our ambassadors and our 
representatives to that area. It has 
never been satisfactorily explained why 
all this was done. Nevertheless, like 
what was done at Yalta, it was done, and 
we lost Asia by giving away Manchuria. 
We may lose Germany by having given 
away Berlin. 
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Another illustration of our defunct 
diplomacy is, that as is well known, we 
stopped our own armies on the banks of 
the Elbe River, as I previously stated, 
while the Russian forces took over Berlin. 
We even gave them time to bring up re- 
inforcements and material from Rus- 
sia to do the job. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not dis- 
pute what he has said regarding Berlin. 
But is it not true that Mr. McCloy and 
the other authorities in Berlin have 
stated definitely, within the past 10 days, 
that we shall stay in Berlin at the pres- 
ent time? Is that not true? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I 
should dislike to have to review all the 
things that have been stated positively 
by the present administration during the 
past 18 years. Yes, it is true, and it is 
very dangerous way of stating it. We 
have said that we will use guns and bay- 
onets on marching school boys if we 
have to do so to remain in Berlin. Of 
course, I think the chief of police of 
Reno, Nev., would handle the school-boy 
situation differently. I think he would 
handle the school boys with a little more 
judgment. 

JOINT RESOLUTION 

Mr. President, in January of this year 
I listed the 95 trade treaties which have 
been made with Russia and the “iron- 
curtain” countries by the 16 ECA na- 
tions. At that time I introduced a joint 
resolution providing for ending the as- 
sistance by the United States to any na- 
tion assisting Russia or the “iron-cur- 
tain” countries, including Communist 
China, or other Communist areas. This 
joint resolution still remains in a Demo- 
cratic-controlled committee. The joint 
resolution parallels an amendment to 
the ECA Act recently submitted, during 
the course of the debate on the pending 
measure, by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. I am supporting that 
amendment. 


TRADE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


Mr. President, I now wish to refer to 
an article published in the New York 
Herald Tribune on April 27, 1950: 

UN AIDE URGES TRADE BETWEEN East AND 
WEST—MYRDAL Says ALL EUROPE WILL SUF- 
FER IF WALLS ARE Nor BROKEN DOWN 
Paris, April 26.—Western Europe will have 

great trouble in balancing its economy with- 

out foreign aid if present stagnation in 
east-west trade continues, Gunnar Myrdal, 
executive secretary of the United Nations 


Economic Commission for Europe, predicted 


today. 

Eastern European countries also would 
suffer, Mr. Myrdal said in an interview pub- 
lished in Le Monde, since their industrial 
development plans would be held up. 

Mr. Myrdal, the Swedish head of the only 
economic organization embracing both west- 
ern and iron-curtain countries, is here on a 
trip around Europe with the purpose of 
breaking down the artificial wall which has 
very largely blocked the traditional exchange 
of goods between eastern and western Europe. 
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He will visit Moscow, where he hopes to 
get the Soviet reaction to his suggested new 
approach to the east-west trade problem, 
involving long-term purchase agreements for 
eastern cereals, lists of industrial goods the 
west would be willing to sell to the east, and 
a more flexible payments scheme to replace 
the present bilateral arrangements. 

A negative response has already come from 
Poland, possible foreshadowing the Moscow 
reaction. 

A French Foreign Ministry spokesman said 
today that while an increase in trade with 
the east is very desirable, it is not the only 
way of bridging the dollar gap. He men- 
tioned increased productivity, an intensified 
export effort and lower American tariffs as 
other ways. 

The official said that the low level of 
France's trade with the east, which is regu- 
lated by bilateral agreements, could not be 
attributed to the eastern countries’ inability 
to buy strategic materials (because of the 
American-sponsored export-licensing policy). 
Russia has charged that this discrimination 
is the main cause of the present low level of 
east-west trade. 

A Czechoslovak trade mission has been in 
Paris for 3 months, and its negotiations with 
French officials for a new trade agreement 
have been deadlocked over the issue of com- 
pensation for French concerns nationalized 
by the Czech Government. Trade talks with 
Poland have not been resumed since they 
were broken off. 


Mr. President, the article which I have 
just read into the Recorp states that 
western Europe should trade with eastern 
Europe, just as I have stated is being 
done. However, according to this dis- 
patch, that is not a secret notion, nor is 
it their idea. It is the idea of the United 
Nations that the United States of Amer- 
ica furnish the money needed for the 
purchase of materials and the production 
of the goods Russia needs in preparing 
for a third world war, and to consolidate 
Russian gains in Europe and in Commu- 
nist China, while at the same time telling 
the American people, “Oh, no, we would 
not send to Russia anything which Russia 
could use in a war against the United 
States.” 

Mr. President, the materials being 
sent to Russia are simply building Rus- 
sia up to a point where, if Russia ever 
can make trouble for us in a third world 
war, she certainly would not fail to 
utilize the opportunity to arm herself. 
In other words, although we say we are 
against Russia, although we say we are 
against the iron-curtain countries, yet 
our actions belie our words. 

At this time England is making with 
Poland a further trade agreement. This 
one involves more than $1,000,000,000 
worth of manufactured products and 
materials, much of which will then be 
shipped to Russia. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR WORLD WAR III 


Mr. President, we find ourselves in the 
same relative position that we were in 
when we were furnishing scrap iron and 
petroleum to Japan before the second 
world war. However, at that time the 
Japanese paid for those raw materials. 
On the other hand, today we are fur- 
nishing raw materials free to the Euro- 
pean nations, which then turn the raw 
materials into processed and manufac- 
tured goods and sell them directly to 
Russia and her satellites. Russia and 
her Communist allies would not have the 
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manufacturing capacity to prepare for 
war without that help from the United 
States. 

The jet planes which Russia is sup- 
posed to be turning out by mass-produc- 
tion methods are copies of such planes 
sold to Russia by England. 

We are arming Russia faster than we 
armed Japan prior to World War II, be- 
cause through the ECA nations Russia 
is receiving materials which already are 
manufactured and processed, whereas 
before World War II we forced Japan 
to manufacture in her own plants the 
raw materials which were shipped to her 
from the United States. 

Mr. President, it will be remembered 
by the Members of the Senate that the 
scrap iron and petroleum which went 
to Japan before World War II went 
from San Francisco through the Golden 
Gate over a period of 6 or 7 years. The 
patriotic organizations of this country 
continually objected to that procedure, 
but almost no one else paid any atten- 
tion to their protests. Those shipments 
occurred following the recognition of 
Russia, without the provisions of any 
safeguards whatever, in 1933 or 1934, 
After we had shipped the scrap iron 
and petroleum to Japan, affording plenty 
of material with which to arm them- 
selves, we then sent American boys in 
World War II out in the Pacific area to 
catch that scrap iron in their bare hands, 
Scrap iron which had been turned into 
bullets for Japanese guns. I was in the 
Pacific area with them for a while. It 
was not pretty, and we are heading for 
the same kind of goal. 

ANNUAL EXPENDITURE IN EUROPE 


It should be remembered that we are 
sending more money each year to Europe 
through the ECA than it took to finance 
the entire governmental activities just a 
few years ago. 

It is time that we recovered some sem- 
blance of common sense and American 
ways in the executive departments and 
begin to follow a definite plan of our own, 
instead of those suggested by the Euro- 
pean experts. 

TIME TO REVIEW THE WHOLE STUPID PROGRAM 


Mr. President, it is time that we got 
our feet back on the ground. Let us re- 
view the whole stupid program. Let the 
administration quit looking for Repub- 
licans to take part of the blame for the 
colossal failure of both the domestic and 
foreign policies—and in each case estab- 
lish the common-sense principle, backed 
by American principles—and regain the 
respect for our country and our flag 
which they deserve. 

7 A COMMON-SENSE PROGRAM 


In March of 1948 I suggested on the 
Senate floor that the President, who is 
charged by the Constitution of the 
United States with fixing foreign policy, 
first determine the areas and nations in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa whose integrity 
is important to our ultimate safety, and 
then: 

First. Feed emergency-hungry people 
within those areas to the extent of our 
ability without endangering our eco- 
nomic stability. It is no use trying to 
feed all the people in Asia and Africa, 
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because most of those people have been 
hungry for 2,000 years, living up to the 
food supply and dying off to it. But do 
not ask for the return of the money, 
when we feed emergency areas. 

Second. Loan money within such areas 
to private industries for rehabilitation of 
industries—through the World Bank— 
under the rules and regulations used by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in helping private industry in this coun- 
try in an emergency. 

The third thing is to stop com- 
munism. Extend the 125-year-old Mon- 
roe Doctrine to include the areas whose 
integrity is determined to be important 
to our ultimate safety, the nations to be 
named by the President of the United 
States through his authority derived 
from the Constitution of the United 
States to fix foreign policy, and simply 
repeat President Monroe’s words, spoken 
in 1823, omitting the reference to the 
Western Hemisphere, and say, in the 
exact words of President Monroe, 125 
years ago: 

We owe it therefore to candor, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. 


Mr. President, what does that mean? 
It meant, in the old days, and I hope it 
means now—though I am beginning to 
doubt it—that we had integrity, that we 
meant what we said, and therefore, when 
any other nation sought to extend its 
system of government into an area 
named by President Monroe, it knew 
exactly what it would meet. So, Mr. 
President, for many years we maintained 
the peace through the Monroe Doctrine 
and prevented any infiltration of the 
Western Hemisphere by other nations 
having different forms of government. 

Fourth. After that is done, after these 
areas have been determined by the 
President of the United States to be areas 
whose integrity is important to our ulti- 
mate safety, after he has named those 
nations and made that pronouncement, 
then we should build a national-defense 
organization, spearheaded by an air 
corps, that bears silent evidence that we 
are ready and willing to enforce the pro- 
nouncement. It is sometimes necessary 
to risk a fight to avoid one. 

This still can be done. We can stop 
this senseless pouring of the taxpayers’ 
money into the bottomless maw of 
Europe, simply giving the money into 
the hands of governments to enable them 
to reelect themselves and to perpetuate 
themselves, and to manufacture indus- 
trial goods and war matériel to be sent 
to Russia and the iron-curtain coun- 
tries. Let us stop that senseless pro- 
gram; let us make some sense out of it 
by loaning money to private industry 
within those areas which are named, as 
I have said before, on the basis of the 
same rules and regulations as those used 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in loaning money to private industry 
in this country. 

The claim is made that we are stop- 
ping communism, when as a matter of 
fact we are supporting the Socialist gov- 
ernments of Europe, which are furnish- 
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ing processed and manufactured prod- 
ucts to Communist Russia. 

Will they be on our side when the 
showdown comes? 

Furthermore, England has said 
through its leaders, Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Wilson, that they want to be neutral 
they want to trade with Russia—they 
want to be the bridgehead between Com- 
munist Russia and capitalist America. 

Later Mr. Nehru said that India would 
remain neutral. 

Mr. President, do we not believe what 
they say to us, what they say for the 
press, through official pronouncements? 

Following soon after those prophetic 
pronouncements, both England and In- 
dia and other sterling-bloc countries rec- 
ognized Communist China—and Eng- 
land has stepped up her trade with Com- 
munist China. All this, while we are 
telling the American people that we will 
not furnish Russia and the Communist 
areas material that can be utilized to 
consolidate their gains, or to fight a war 
with us. 

Who can tell who our allies will be in 
the next war—when and if it comes— 
and who will remain neutral? Certainly 
they are not proving to be our friends 
in the deadly trade wars which often 
precede shooting wars, 

OBJECTIVES—COMMUNIST AND SOCIALIST 
GOVERNMENTS SAME 

There is no practical difference in the 
ultimate objective of Socialist and Com- 
munist governments. Their common 
objective is the perfect state, with the 
individual owning nothing. The differ- 
ence is that a Communist will shoot you 
to get into power, and a Socialist will 
spend you into it. That is what we are 
doing in Washington, spending the coun- 
try into socialism. A Communist then is 
just an impatient Socialist. 

In summation, let us inaugurate a new 
approach to the domestic and foreign 
problems, 

DOMESTIC POLICY 


First. Substitute the flexible import fee 
principle for the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act as extended and separate the domes- 
tic from the foreign policy. 

Mr. President, the Congress of the 
United States, through that method 
would again assume its constitutional 
responsibility to regulate the national 
economy of this country through the 
regulation of imports. If we could sub- 
stitute the flexible-import-fee principle 
for the 1934 Trade Agreements Act and 
establish the principle of promoting for- 
eign trade on the basis of fair and rea- 
sonable competition, that one thing alone 
would cut the jugular vein of the admin- 
istration’s one economic world. That 
would be the end of it. 

Second. Then, stop the senseless In- 
ternational Trade Organization, by 
which, instead of taking back the regula- 
tion of the national economy to the Con- 
gress, where the Constitution placed it 
in the beginning, we would transfer it, 
through the International Trade Organ- 
ization, from the executive department 
to foreign nations, to the full control of 
foreign nations, 58 of them, 57 nations 
and the United States, we having the 
same vote as Siam, assigning to those 
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nations the right to fix the quotas of pro- 
duction for this country and to fix the 
tariffs for its member nations. 

Mr. President, with reference to fur- 
ther aid to Europe, there is involved, 
first, the integrity of private invest- 
ments. We are not the ones to guar- 
antee the integrity of investments made 
in London or in Paris, in the Far East 
on in Africa. That is like going to a 
bank and saying, “I want to borrow a 
thousand dollars,” and expecting the 
bank to guarantee the integrity of the 
investment. Try that out on a banker 
some time. It is the duty of the foreign 
countries to create a climate favorable 
to private investment, and certainly to 
guarantee the investment against na- 
tionalism, socialism, or confiscation. 
The Senate floor is not the place in 
which to do it. 

Third. A united states of Europe, 
including Germany, which the junior 
Senator from Nevada has already de- 
scribed. 

Fourth. The free convertibility of the 
currencies of the nations of Europe 
within themselves and in terms of the 
dollar. Such free convertibility would 
end the so-called dollar shortage. 

Fifth. Equal access to the trade of 
the nations of the world, subject only to 
the action of the individual nation in 
each case. This condition would end 
the colonial slavery system carried on 
by the empire-minded nations for profit 
for from 100 to 300 years. 

The administration’s free-trade pol- 
icy endangers every workingman’s job 
and every investment in America. It 
discourages the further investment of 
venture capital, which has furnished the 
equipment for increasing employment 
and taxable property for a century of 
growth in this country. 

The free-trade policy can lead only 
to Government ownership and further 
control of the business and the private 
lives of the people of this Nation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 621) for the relief of Horace 
J. Fenton, 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H. R. 597. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon a certain 
claim of J. T. Melson; 

H. R. 2719. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of I. D. Cosson, a minor; 

H. R. 4164. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Pippin and Mrs. Pansy Pippin and the legal 
guardian of Norman Otis Pippin, a minor; 
and 

H. R. 6051. An act for the relief of Alcide 
Raymond, 


The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H. R. 1024. An act for the relief of Jacob 


Brown; 
H. R. 1026. An act for the relief of the es- 


tate of Susie Lee Spencer; 
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H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Aileen 
L. Sherwood; 

H. R. 3536. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nora Johnson; and 

H. R. 4720. An act for the relief of Stella 


_ Avner, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 2919. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Paul High Horse 
and Anna High Horse; 

H. R. 5609. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to B. M. (Bud) Phelps; 

H. R. 5610. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Emma Phelps Glenn; 

H. R. 5611. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Charles M. Phelps; 

H. R. 5860. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell the land of Frank 
Phelps under existing regulations; and 

H. R. 6354, An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to establish daylight-saving time in the 
District. ‘ 


RELATIONS BETWEEN STATE DEPART- 
MENT AND THE PUBLIC PRESS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
April 24 I discussed the situation involv- 
ing relations between the State Depart- 
ment and the public press. The discus- 
sion begins on page 5569 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, running on to page 5574. 
I made certain specific charges concern- 
ing certain activities of the State Depart- 
ment to which I took rather serious ex- 
ception, and I want at this time to pre- 
sent the State Department’s view of the 
matter for the information of the Sen- 
ate and of the press and for their judg- 
ment as to the correctness of the expla- 
nation of the State Department. 

The case involves some irritation 
which had been occasioned through a 
member of the State Department hold- 
ing an important position, by publica- 
tion in Newsweek magazine of certain 
statements regarding certain activities 
which that magazine indicated were very 
improper concerning the leak of some 
confidential document, 

Following that there was a report deal- 
ing with recent discussions in the Senate, 
before the Tydings committee, through- 
out the country, and in the press as a 
Whole. As reported in Newsweek maga- 
zine, it did not meet with the confidence 
of the State Department, and that De- 
partment took occasion to express its 
feeling in letters to the editor of News- 
week magazine. 

Following that, there developed an in- 
vestigation by the State Department of 
the previous writings of this individual. 

All this added up, as I felt very 
strongly, to suggestions of improper 
pressure on the press, showing the power 
of the Government to intimidate the 
press, and, as I stated on page 5571 of 
the Recorp, in characterizing the situ- 
ation, “What follows is either the most 
stupid act in history, or one of the 
boldest attempts to intimidate one of 
the editors of this country that I have 
ever known.” 

Naturally, that is language which in- 
vites a response, 
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Following that, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopce], who is a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
indicated on the floor that he would ask 
the State Department to give an ex- 
planation of these curious incidents, 
Thereafter, he wrote to the State De- 
partment asking some very pointed ques- 
tions regarding the episode. Following 
that, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Barrett, and the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. John E. Peurifoy, 
came to see me regarding the matter. 
We have discussed the matter in the past 
week, and I now have the correspondence 
in the situation which I should like to 
have included in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. I make that re- 
quest in order that the statements by 
these individuals may be in the RECORD 
at one place, although I shall read from 
the correspondence and interpolate my 
comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BREWSTER. I shall now read 
from the letters which I have received 
and shall interpolate my comments in 
order to make a consecutive account of 
the episode. 

The first letter dealing with the mat- 
ter is from Mr. Edward W. Barrett, As- 
sistant Secretary of State. There is no 
date on the letter, but I think it fol- 
lowed the publication of my remarks, 
The letter begins as follows: 

Dear SENATOR BREWSTER: When friends 
tried to dissuade me from coming into Gov- 
ernment service, they warned that, whatever 
I did, I would be attacked publicly within 
2 months. They were wrong; it took 2 
months and 1 week. I was none the less 
surprised by your remarks about me on the 
Senate floor on April 24. Since you do not 
know me personally, I can only conclude that 
you have been grossly misinformed by 
someone— 


The ReEcorp will indicate the extent of 
my misinformation, which I think was 
rather insignificant— 


Confident that you will want to set the 
record straight, I am setting down the rather 
undramatic and mundane facts: 

1. I have never sought to “intimidate” in 
any way my old friend, Kenneth Crawford, 
the capable national-affairs editor of News- 
week. (I suppose I should be flattered, since 
I couldn't even intimidate him when he 
worked for me.) I did write him two per- 
fectly proper personal notes indicating that 
I thought Newsweek, though known for its 
objectivity, had been unfair to the Depart- 
ment of State in certain articles. I urged 
him to come to Washington and take a first- 
hand look at the Department's loyalty- 
checking machinery, with which I have been 
greatly impressed during my short term in 
Office. I attach copies of these letters. Mr. 
Crawford subsequently did come to Washing- 
ton, took such a look at the machinery, and 
talked to the key people in charge of that 
machinery. Since then I have had no occa- 
sion to voice even personal criticism of any- 
thing in Newsweek on this subject. 


That, I may comment, is a very grati- 
fying indication that he had evidently 
written the statement with considerable 
persuasiveness, 

At this point I want to read-the two 
letters which he enclosed, bearing on the 
question of whether they were calculated 
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to have any influence upon the expres- 
sion of opinion by Newsweek. 

The first letter is under date of March 
9, 1950, and is addressed to Mr. Kenneth 
Crawford, Newsweek. It reads: 

Dear Ken: Oh, what fun to write a letter 
of complaint to a Newsweek editor. 

Re attached: Ain’t you ashamed? 

All goes pretty well—though it’s a real 
workout. All the best to you and your swell 
Nation team. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD W. BARRETT. 

(Attachment: Newsweek article titled 
“McCarthy Bombshell,” March 6 issue, Na- 
tional Affairs, with words “Acheson’s De- 
fense of Hiss” circled.) 


This is underlined in pen, and I as- 
sume it was done by Mr. Barrett. I 
refer to the quotation “with Acheson’s 
Defense of Hiss circled.” 

I hold in my hand an article from 
Newsweek which appeared in the issue 
of March 6, entitled, as he says, Me- 
Carthy Bombshell” under the heading 
“Communists.” The item which was en- 
circled and enclosed to Mr. Crawford, 
reads: 

More than a week after McCartuy’s speech, 
a reporter quizzed Senate Majority Leader 
Scorr Lucas, of Illinois, about the McCarthy- 
Peurifoy exchange. Lucas, who has been get- 
ting a heavy mail denouncing Acheson's de- 
tense of Hiss, told the reporter he wouldn't 
defend Acheson’s emotionalism but added 
that McCarrHy was the greatest headline 
hunter in the world. 


That was the item, covering 2 pages in 
Newsweek and going somewhat into a 
routine account of the McCarthy episode 
to that date, which was encircled and 
marked for the attention of Mr. Craw- 
ford. 

Mr. Barrett, as Assistant Secretary of 
State and formerly a member of the staff 
of Newsweek—and I believe he still has 
some connections with Newsweek, either 
himself or through his family, although 
concerning that I cannot speak com- 
pletely or in more detail—writes Mr. 
Crawford, who was presumably respon- 
sible for this account, since it was under 
“National Affairs,” which is in his jur- 
isdiction, and asks him, “Ain’t you 
ashamed?” I presume the “ain’t” was a 
colloquialism used by him in deference 
to their long association. I gather that 
it means to Mr. Crawford that he should 
consider whether he should be more care- 
ful in what he prints. I think it should 
appear also that Newsweek was being 
subsidized by one of the divisions of 
our foreign activities, I believe through 
the ECA, to the tune of $40,000 a year, 
to assist in their foreign circulation. I 
think that has a bearing when the one 
who administers the program writes in 
to say, in effect, “Are you not ashamed 
of what you published about the State 
Department, in view of the fact that we 
are now assisting you very materially in 
your circulation?” ‘They did not say 
that, but I should say that it was per- 
haps in the minds of all concerned. That 
was the first letter. 

I notified both the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LopcE] and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] that I 
would discuss this matter today. The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] 
formerly occupied the position which is 
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now occupied by Mr. Barrett. I notified 
the Senator from Connecticut because 
he had indicated some interest in the 
subject, 

The second letter was written on 
March 14, 1950, and was written by Mr. 
Barrett to Mr. Crawford. I may say, Mr. 
President, that these letters have been 
furnished to me by Mr. Barrett, as I 
did not have copies of them. I simply 
had reports that such letters had been 
written. Mr. Barrett furnished me with 
copies of them, with the understanding 
that they would be inserted in the Rec- 
orD. The letter reads as follows: 

Dear Ken: This is strictly a personal note. 
I feel sure you will appreciate the spirit in 
which it is written, 

I believe I am looking at this just as much 
from the standpoint of Newsweek as from 
the standpoint of my present job—since I 
still feel proud whenever I read something 
that is well done in Newsweek (like your 
recent Defense Roundup) and still squirm 
when I read something that is not too well 
done. 

Without wanting to butt into your field 
at all, I suspect that if you stand off with 
the well-known Crawford detachment and 
look at some of the recent coverage on the 
McCartHy subject, you may find it falling 
a little short of your own standards of ob- 
jectivity. A 

More important, from my present stand- 
point, I think the tone of the Newsweek 
pieces is really an injustice to the Depart- 
ment, 


Remember, Mr. President, that this is 
from an officer of the State Department 
who had made arrangements, or at least 
must have been familiar with the ar- 
rangements, by which $40,000 was paid 
to Newsweek to assist in their foreign 
circulation. That was done because it 
was calculated to serve the interests of 
our country, and it was also a matter 
absolutely within the discretion and the 
judgment of the State Department and 
the ECA authorities, who were support- 
ing the program. I say that when a let- 
ter of that character is written to a pub- 
lisher in a situation of this kind it is 
very difficult to conceive that it is not 
calculated to affect his future approach 
to the subject of the news. 

I continue reading from the letter of 
March 14: 

I may be wrong, or I may be naive, but I 
I would like to make this suggestion: That 
you personally come down here for a day or 
two and take a thorough look-see at the 
Department’s loyalty set-up, the procedures 
followed and the way individual cases are 
handled. I think it sound and effective. If 
it isn’t, we would like to have someone with 
your well-grounded skepticism take a look 
and make suggestions. 

I think this is a matter of vital concern 
to all of us and that it would be worth while 
for you to do this. The sooner you do it, the 
better— 


Mr. President, that speaks to me a 
little in terms of insistence: You better 
do it— 
and I will guarantee to have the right people 
who know all the ins and outs of the secu- 
rity deal to talk to you. What say? 

All the best. 

Cordially, 
Epwarp W. BARRETT, 


That is the second of the letters writ- 
ten in connection with this affair which 
Mr. Barrett in his letter me, which I have 
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read, says he does not conceive that they 
were anything more than personal letters 
and that they were not calculated in any 
way to intimidate or influence the activi- 
ties of Newsweek. 

Mr. Barrett goes on in his letter of 
March 14: 

2. Soon after my last letter, there appeared 
in Newsweek a brief item about alleged leaks 
in the State Department. A Department 
press officer strongly denied the item. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Crawford, and other friends 
on Newsweek, asked my advice as to what 
they should do. I said that, as a State De- 
partment official, I would not object to their 
publishing any details they had. But I 
added that, as an old Newsweek colleague, I 
doubted that this would do much good, since 
it developed that the alleged leaks had taken 
place not recently, but some years ago. 5 

Mr. Crawford and I had two or three 
friendly talks on the telephone about this 
subject. I did not go to New York at any 
time to see Mr. Crawford, though on one 
occasion when I was in New York he tele- 
phoned me and said he had decided not to 
pursue the matter further. I feel sure that 
he will confirm that I at no time sought to 
put pressure on him in any way. In fact, I 
note that he has issued a statement to the 
press to this effect. 


Now I should like to read the letter 
from Mr. Crawford about this maiter, 
which I have also asked to have printed 
in the Recorp. Mr. Crawford, in his 
letter to me of April 29, writes: 

Dear SENATOR: I am grateful for your in- 
terest in my controversy with the State De- 
partment and for your invitation to comment 
on the speech you recently delivered touch- 
ing upon it. 


I may say that before I made this 
speech I had no communication of any 
character with the Mr. Crawford. 


Your statement of the facts was essen- 
tially correct. 


I should like to underline that state- 
ment, “Your statement of the facts was 
essentially correct,“ 

After printing the Periscope item you 
quoted, Newsweek was accused of unfairness 
to the State Department by a press officer 
and the investigation of my past writings 
followed. I assumed, as you did, that the 
investigation represented an effort, however 
clumsy, to bring pressure on me to present 
the news in a light more favorable to the 
Department. 


This is Mr. Crawford’s letter to me. 
So that I think it shows rather conclu- 
sively that Mr. Crawford considered at 
that time that this was an attempt to 
bring pressure. I continue: 

When I protested, I was told that the in- 
vestigation must have been ordered by an 
overzealous employee of the Department— 
that policy-level officials knew nothing about 
it. Later the explanation was offered that 
my articles of the past were being reviewed 
in connection with a study of “press atti- 
tudes.” 


Mr. President, I should like to call at- 
tention to that, because I have other 
statements from the Department which 
indicate a different explanation, I read 
this, however: 

With one part of your conclusions I must 
take issue, however. I never regarded the 
letters I received from Edward Barrett, a 
friend and former colleague on Newsweek, as 
anything but friendly and personal. In the 
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whole affair Mr. Barrett's attitude was help- 
ful and eminently correct. 


I am happy to read that, in justice 
both to Mr. Barrett and to Mr. Craw- 
ford. He distinguishes very sharply be- 
tween what other members of the State 
arent did and what Mr. Barrett 

id. 

I have read the letters. It is possible 
for everyone to conclude for himself, and 
particularly for the press, which is con- 
cerned in these matters to conclude, in 
view of the circumstances of the subsidy 
to Newsweek from the State Depart- 
ment and of the relations which must 
necessarily exist between the one who is 
handling the office of information in the 
State Department, so far as international 
affairs are concerned, and the press, 
whether correspondence of that charac- 
ter, in view of the circumstances, would 
embarrass anybody concerned. Mr. 
Crawford states it did not embarrass him 
and that as far as the correspondence 
with Barrett is concerned, he did not 
consider it as anything but friendly and 
personal, and eminently correct. 

He proceeds: 

I regret that his role has been misinter- 
preted, understandable as the misinterpreta- 
tion is. He recently reentered the public 
service at considerable personal sacrifice and 
with extraordinary qualifications for the 
exacting assignment he received. 

I should like to add, in fairness, that 
Edwin Lennerts, the security officer who 
called at my home, was most courteous and 
obviously acting on orders from his superior. 

Yours truly, 
KENNETH G. CRAWFORD. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Douclas in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Maine yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly from the letter written by Mr. 
Crawford to the Senator from Maine 
that Mr. Crawford is not angry at any- 
one in the State Department as a result 
of what Mr. Barrett did or what some 
subordinate did? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the Sena- 
tor is proceeding a little hastily, as Mr. 
Crawford is very careful to exculpate 
Mr. Barrett, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, from any improper pressure or 
undue activity. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the other part 
of the letter dealt with some subordinate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That was Mr. 
Lennerts, who was the investigating 
officer who called on Mr. Crawford. 
The other party in this proceeding is 
the Deputy Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Peurifoy, from whom I also have a letter. 
He is the one to whom Mr. Crawford 
does not refer. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does Mr. Crawford in 
the letter complain in any way about Mr, 
Peurifoy? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No, nor does he 
exculpate him. He apparently leaves it 
open. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that, as a result of this correspond- 
ence, the Senator from Maine went just 
a little too far the other day in con- 
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demning Mr. Barrett of the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I would say that 
the conclusions which the Senator from 
Maine drew were entirely warranted by 
the facts. The responsibility as be- 
tween Mr. Barrett and Mr. Peurifoy was 
a matter of which I had no knowledge. 
The only charge I made was that the 
Lennerts call, which resulted from Mr. 
Peurifoy’s direction of investigation, was 
either a very stupid act or was a delib- 
erate attempt to bring pressure. But 
when I read Mr. Peurifoy’s letter, the 
Senator will find that he agrees with 
my conclusion. 

Mr. LUCAS. I may be mistaken, and 
I am speaking only from memory of 
what I read in the press, but I was under 
the impression that the Senator from 
Maine castigated the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Barrett, in rather 
unusual terms because he had attempted 
to put pressure upon Mr. Crawford. I 
may be wrong about it, but that was the 
impression I gained. As I understand 
now, Mr. Crawford has not resented any- 
thing Mr. Barrett did, or anything even 
one of his subordinates did. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Crawford in 
his letter entirely acquits Mr. Barrett of 
any impropriety or undue pressure upon 
him, which makes the matter very clear. 
In my discussion, which the Senator will 
find in the Record of April 24, at pages 
5569 and 5571, if he is interested in the 
details, he will find it was not possible 
for me to define where the responsibility 
lay. I knew simply what had trans- 
spired, and I thought it was most ex- 
traordinary and unwarranted, and I 
think that when I conclude, the Senator 
from Illinois may share with Mr. Barrett 
the conclusion that it was. utterly inept. 

Mr. President, I go on to the next item 
in this episode, paragraph 3: 

A few days later, Mr. Crawford telephoned 
me and said he was being “investigated by 
the State Department.” I did not feign dis- 
belief. I expressed genuine disbelief and 
said I would look into the matter. I under- 
stand another letter is going to you to clarify 
this matter. 


That is the letter to which I have re- 
ferred, the letter from Mr. John E. 
Peurifoy, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State. This is the letter which I have 
from Mr. Peurifoy under date of May 1, 
1950. This deals with the curious suc- 
cession of coincidences by which Mr. 
Crawford, who had made reports which 
were displeasing to Mr. Peurifoy, and 
were considered unfair by Mr. Barrett, 
became the subject of an investigation. 
These are the circumstances under which 
that investigation developed. I now read 
from Mr. Peurifoy’s letter: 

DEAR SENATOR BREWSTER: On April 24, in a 
speech on the floor of the Senate, the ques- 
tion was raised as to why Mr. Edwin D. Len- 
nerts was investigating Mr. Kenneth Craw- 
ford of Newsweek magazine. 

I am pleased to give you the following facts 
pertaining to that incident, I requested an 
officer of the Department to obtain for me a 
copy of an article which was supposed to 
have been written by Mr. Kenneth Crawford 
and to have appeared in PM several years 
ago. I naturally expected that a copy of this 
article could be picked up in the Library of 
Congress. 
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There has never yet been any sugges- 
tion that that would not have been pos- 
sible. 

However, the request was referred to New 
York where presumably the old files of PM 
were still in existence. After careful review 
of all files Mr. Lennerts was not able to locate 
the article. He then went openly to see Mr, 
Crawford at his home, since he knew Mr, 
Crawford formerly worked on PM, and in- 
quired whether he had a copy of this article 
entitled Let's Abolish Congress.” 


Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that Mr, Lennerts went to Mr. 
Crawford’s home. 

I do not know what the experience 
of the other Members of the Senate is, 
but in my own long experience in public 
life I have not taken into my home, to 
my family, to my wife, all the matters 
with which we are concerned. If a secret 
service agent making an investigation 
came into my home and asked my wife, 
as happened in this case, whether I had 
files of an article I had written 7 years 
ago dealing with Congress, at a time 
when highly controversial subjects were 
in process, I do not think she would be 
other than rather seriously disturbed. 
I am still at a loss to understand why 
Mr. Lennerts, who was directed to get 
this article, and why the officials in the 
Department who were directed to get it, 
did not go to the Library of Congress, 
which certainly possesses everything that 
was sought, or why they did not go to 
the New York Public Library, and fail- 
ing both of those, why they did not call 
Mr. Crawford on the telephone at his 
home or in his place of business. The 
fact that Mr. Lennerts went to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s home on the assumption that Mr. 
Crawford would keep files of PM in his 
home I presume that was his New York 
apartment—7 years after the event, I 
think is sufficient to excite concern as to 
his stupidity, or some more sinister con- 
struction. That was the conclusion 
which I drew, and I said it was one thing 
or the other. 

Let us now see what happened. Mr. 
Peurifoy wrote: 

Upon being informed that he did not have 
a copy, Mr. Lennerts reported back to Wash- 
ington. The matter was closed. 


This is Mr. Peurifoy’s story. 

Mr. Lennerts’ inquiry was conducted only 
for the purpose of locating the article and 
not for the purpose of investigating Mr. 
Crawford. 


Mr. Peurifoy in his letter continues— 
and I hope the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] when he returns to the floor will 
read this passage from Mr. Peurifoy’s 
letter, in view of his comments, because 
I think it does credit to Mr. Peurifoy's 
frankness: 

I must in all frankness state that I think 
this was handled in a very inept fashion and 
that I can assure you, as a personal friend, 
I would not countenance for one moment the 
investigation by any agent of this Depart- 
ment of a private citizen unless, of course, 
he were applying for a job or for some other 
Official reason, such as a passport or visa 
investigation. 

I trust that this will answer satisfactorily 
your inquiry, and that we can consider this 
incident closed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. PEURIFOY. 
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So much for Mr. Peurifoy’s report on 
the episode. Mr. Peurifoy rightly con- 
cludes that the matter was handled ina 
very inept fashion, and I think that is a 
very mild and masterly understatement, 
when we think that the investigating 
procedures of the State Department were 
loosed upon Mr. Crawford to secure an 
article which he had written 7 years be- 
fore. 

What this had to do with the ques- 
tion of whether or not Mr. Crawford 
had correctly reported a story regarding 
a leak in the State Department is be- 
yond my comprehension and under- 
standing. If that procedure were to be 
followed, there is not a Senator on this 
floor, there is not a Member of the other 
House, there is not a private citizen of 
this country upon whom, if he were to 
say something unkind or unpleasant 
about the State Department or any 
other governmental agency, the full 
force of the Government investigative 
agencies might not be loosed to find out 
whether there was some skeleton in the 
closet that might be shaken in order to 
embarrass and close up the mouth of 
that man. 

That is to me the inevitable conclu- 
sion, and I am very happy that Mr. 
Peurifoy states that he recognizes the 
utter impropriety of investigating pri- 
vate citizens unless it in in connection 
with their application for official posi- 
tions, or for official action of some char- 
acter. In other words, Mr. Peurifoy 
recognizes in that statement that the 
idea of loosing investigative agencies 
upon persons connected with the press, 
or persons in private life, or persons in 
public life, is utterly outside the proper 
scope of their activity. 

Mr. President, I see the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois now on the floor. I 
shall venture to read to him the closing 
paragraph of Mr. Peurifoy’s statement, 
since he had inquired about it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I regret to say that my 
absence during the time the Senator 
read from Mr. Peurifoy's letter, was due 
to the fact that I was called out of the 
Chamber to answer a telephone call. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Peurifoy ex- 
plained the episode by which Mr. Len- 
nerts made his call, and said he very 
much regretted it. In his final para- 
graph Mr. Peurifoy says: 

I must in all frankness state that I think 
this was handled in a very inept fashion. 


In that connection I call attention to 
what I said in the Senate, as appears on 
page 5571, first column. 

What follows is either the most stupid 
act in history or one of the boldest attempts 
to intimidate one of the editors of this 
country that I have ever known. 


I characterized it either as stupid or 
malicious. Mr. Peurifoy said “This was 
Handled in a very inept fashion.” I 
think that is at least a proper charac- 
terization, and I am grateful to Mr. 
Peurifoy for recognizing it. Mr. Peuri- 
foy continues: 

I can assure you, as & personal friend, I 
would not countenance for one moment the 
investigation by any agent of this Depart- 
ment of a private citizen unless, of course, 
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he were applying for a job or for some other 
official reason, such as a passport or visa 
investigation. 


I feel that is very important, particu- 
larly in this period when so many things 
are going on, that it be clearly deter- 
mined that Government investigative 
agencies shall not take on the aspect of 
a gestapo. I thought it was most unfor- 
tunate when, under the authority of the 
Senate, some of the investigators went 
to West Virginia to find out. what the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] had said. There may have 
been warrant for that, but it was a little 
remote, it seemed to me. I think that 
the less suggestion there is of that char- 
acter in the conduct of our investigative 
agencies, the more readily they will com- 
mand the confidence of the Congress and 
of the country. 

When the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Lucas] was called out of the Chamber 
I was commenting on the facts of the call 
at Mr. Crawford’s home, and I expressed 
the idea of how much simpler it would 
have been if Mr. Lennerts had simply 
taken the telephone and called Mr. 
Crawford at his office and asked him if 
he had a copy of PM. That would have 
settled the Whole matter. The call at 
his home was a rather curious and un- 
fortunate aspect of the matter, in my 
judgment. 

The remainder of Mr. Barrett’s letter 
does not bear directly upon this matter, 

4. As for my politics and origins— 


That does not enter into the matter— 


I came from Alabama originally, spent 
many summers in your own State of 
Maine— 


Showing his good judgment— 
and most recently have had my home in Con- 
necticut. I am proud of all three States. 
Politically, I have always considered myself 
an independent, for the simple reason that 
my profession is that of news editing. I 
feel deeply that a news editor should not be 
either technically or morally tied up with any 
partisan group. 

5. I was in charge of the Overseas Branch 
of OWI during the last part of the war, and 
I am proud of what I did toward helping to 
make that agency an effective psychological 
warfare arm of the Government. Owen 
Lattimore worked under me for a brief time 
duriny the war, but he left OWI a few weeks 
after I became his superior. I have not seen 
him since. In fairness I should add that, 
in the period I knew him, I had no reason to 
doub his loyalty to this country. 

6. I have not organized any campaign or 
brought any pressure on anyone. I have 
been convinced, in my two short months in 
the State Department, that it is staffed by 
intelligent, capable, and loyal people, I am 
also satisfied that every responsible and 
practicable step has been taken and is being 
taken to make sure that the Department is 
staffed only by loyal individuals. I have said 
this publicly and privately, and I will say it 
at every opportunity. 

7. If you have any doubts about my deep 
devotion to the principles of a completely 
free press and of objective reporting, I sug- 
gest that you check with my former em- 
Ployers and associates at Newsweek. 

Feeling sure that you believe in the spirit 
of fair play, I want to make these facts 
available to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD W. BARRETT, 
Assistant Secretary. 

P. S.—The two letters to Mr. Crawford are 
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That I think sufficiently covers the 
situation. I simply make this statement 
in conclusion: 

The fact that a news medium was 
printing material which a Government 
department did not like is a tribute to 
the American press, especially when the 
publication was being paid $40,000 by the 
same Government to assist its circula- 
tion abroad. 

Whether or not under those circum- 
stances the letters of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State to Mr. Crawford were 
likely to influence his journalistic judg- 
ment I shall be quite willing to leave to 
the Press Gallery to determine. 

The coincidence of the call of the in- 
vestigator at the home of Mr. Crawford, 
instead of his office is similarly unfor- 
tunate and well justifies its characteriza- 
tion by Mr. Peurifoy as “inept.” 

I am sure everyone will heartily ap- 
plaud Mr. Peurifoy’s declaration that he 
“would not countenance for one moment 
the investigation by any agent of the 
Department of a private citizen unless, 
of course, he were applying for a job or 
for some other official reason, such as a 
passport or visa investigation.” 

I trust that this episode will serve as a 
salutary warning to all Government de- 
partments as to the care with which their 
very considerable power should be ex- 
ercised, particularly in their dealings 
with the press. I believe it is most for- 
tunate that the circumstances surround- 
ing this matter have been brought out 
in this open and complete way, in order 
that it may serve as a warning to all who 
are connected with the Government and 
who realize the enormous powers the 
Government departments and agencies 
now exercise to prevent such incidents 
as this which, as Mr. Peurifoy explains, 
simply because of his action in calling 
for this article, unleashed their whole re- 
sources of investigation, resulting in this 
call at Mr. Crawford’s home, when, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
pointed out, the resources of the State 
Department and of all other Government 
departments are very seriously strained 
at the present time to take care of very 
much more important matters than the 
question of whether Mr. Crawford 7 years 
ago wrote an article about Congress. 

Iam sure that the use of the Govern- 
ment time which was involved to hunt 
up this article by Mr. Crawford in the 
fashion in which it was pursued is a glor- 
ious example not only of ineptness but of 
inefficiency, inasmuch as the Library of 
Congress could have been called at any 
time and could have provided the article, 
without more ado, for in my opinion any 
capable secretary could have obtained the 
article from the Library of Congress, in 
view of the very complete documentation 
which such articles receive in tba Li- 
brary. However, if that effort had failed, 
one need only have picked up the tele- 
phone and called Mr. Crawford in order 
to have obtained it. Either course would 
have resulted in solving the problem. 

Mr. President, if that is an example 
of the way the Government investigative 
agencies are being used, I think the Ap- 
propriations Committee may well con- 
sider whether or not some economies may 
well be effected. 
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Exs 1 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 
The Honorablo OWEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Brewster: When friends 
tried to dissuade me from coming into Gov- 
ernment service, they warned that, what- 
ever I did, I would be attacked publicly 
within 2 months. They were wrong; it took 
2 months and 1 week. I was nonetheless 
surprised by your remarks about me on the 
Senate floor on April 24. Since you do not 
know me personally, I can only conclude that 
you have been grossly misinformed by some- 
one. 

Confident that you will want to set the 
record straight, I am setting down the 
rather undramatic and mundane facts: 

1. I have never sought to intimidate in 
any way my old friend, Kenneth Crawford, 
the capable national affairs editor of News- 
week. (I suppose I should be flattered, since 
I couldn’t even intimidate him when he 
worked for me.) I did write him two per- 
fectly proper personal notes indicating that 
I thought Newsweek, though known for its 
objectivity, had been unfair to the Depart- 
ment of State in certain articles. I urged 
him to come to Washington and take a first- 
hand look at the Department’s loyalty- 
checking machinery, with which I have been 
greatly impressed during my short term in 
Office. I attach copies of these letters. Mr. 
Crawford subsequently did come to Wash- 
ington, took such a look at the machinery, 
and talked to the key people in charge of 
that machinery. Since then I have had no 
occasion to voice even personal criticism of 
anything in Newsweek on this subject. 

2. Soon after my last letter, there appeared 
in Newsweek a brief item about alleged leaks 
in the State Department. A Department 
press officer strongly denied the item. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Crawford and other old 
friends on Newsweek asked my advice as 
to what they should do. I said that, as 
a State Department official, I would not 
object to their publishing any details they 
had. But I added that, as an old Newsweek 
colleague, I doubted that this would do much 
good, since it developed that the alleged 
leaks had taken place not recently but some 
years ago. Mr. Crawford and I had two or 
three friendly talks on the telephone about 
this subject. I did not go to New York at 
any time to see Mr. Crawford, though on 
one occasion when I was in New York he 
telephoned me and said he had decided not 
to pursue the matter further. I feel sure 
that he will confirm that I at no time 
sought to put pressure on him in any way. 
In fact, I note that he has issued a state- 
ment to the press to this effect. 

8. A few days later, Mr. Crawford tele- 
phoned me and said he was being “inves- 
tigated by the State Department.” I did 
not “feign disbelief.” I expressed genuine 
disbelief and said I would look into the 
matter, I understand another letter is going 
to you clarifying this matter. 

4. As for my politics and origins: I came 
from Alabama originally, spent many sum- 
mers in your own State of Maine, and most 
recently have had my home in Connecticut. 
I am proud of all three States. Politically, 
I- have always considered myself an inde- 
pendent, for the simple reason that my pro- 
fession is that of news editing. I feel deeply 
that a news editor should not be either tech- 
nically or morally tied up with any partisan 
group. 

5. I was in charge of the Overseas Branch 
of OWI during the last part of the war, and 
I am proud of what I did toward helping 
to make that agency an effective psycho- 
logical warfare arm of the Government. 
Owen Lattimore worked under me for a brief 
time during the war, but he left OWI a few 
weeks after I became his superior. I have 
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not seen him since. In fairness I should 
add that, in the period I knew him, I had 
no reason to doubt his loyalty to this country. 

6. I have not organized any campaign or 
brought any pressure on anyone. I have 
been convinced, in my two short months in 
the State Department, that it is staffed by 
intelligent, capable, and loyal people. I am 
also satisfied that every responsible and 
practicable step has been taken and is being 
taken to make sure that the Department is 
staffed only by loyal individuals. I have said 
this publicly and privately, and I will say it 
at every opportunity. 

7. If you have any doubts about my deep 
devotion to the principles of a completely 
free press and of objective reporting, I sug- 
gest that you check with my former em- 
ployers and associates at Newsweek. 

Feeling sure that you believe in the spirit 
of fair play, I want to make these facts 
available to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. BARRETT, 
Assistant Secretary. 

P. S.— The two letters to Mr. Crawford are 
attached. 

Marcu 9, 1950. 
Mr. KENNETH CRAWFORD, 
Newsweek, New York, N. Y. 

Dear KEN: Oh, what fun to write a letter 
of complaint to a Newsweek editor. 

Re attached: Ain’t you ashamed? 

All goes pretty well, though it’s a real 
workout. 

All the best to you and your swell Nation 
team. 

Sincerely, 

EDWARD W. BARRETT, 


(Attachment: Newsweek article titled 
“McCarthy Bombshell,” March 6 issue, Na- 
tional Affairs, with words “Acheson's defense 
of Hiss” circled.) 


Marcw 14, 1950. 
Mr. KENNETH CRAWFORD, 
Newsweek, New York, N. Y. 

Dear KEN: This is strictly a personal note. 
I feel sure you will appreciate the spirit in 
which it is written. 

I believe I am looking at this just as much 
from the standpoint of Newsweek as from 
the standpoint of my present job, since I still 
feel proud whenever I read something that 
is well done in Newsweek (like your recent 
defense round-up) and still squirm when I 
read something that is not too well done. 

Without wanting to butt into your field at 
all, I suspect that if you stand off with the 
well-known Crawford detachment and look 
at some of the recent coverage on the 
McCarthy subject, you may find it falling 
a little short of your own standards of 
objectivity. 

More important, from my present stand- 
point, I think the tone of the Newsweek 
pieces is really an injustice to the Depart- 
ment. 

I may be wrong, or I may be naive, but I 
would like to make this suggestion: That 
you personally come down here for a day or 
two and take a thorough look-see at the 
Department's loyalty set-up, the procedures 
followed, and the way individual cases are 
handled. I think it is sound and effective. 
If it isn’t, we would like to have someone 
with your well-grounded skepticism take a 
look and make suggestions, 

I think this is a matter of vital concern to 
all of us and that it would be worthwhile for 
you to do this. The sooner you can do it, the 
better, and I'll guarantee to have the right 
people who know all the ins and outs of the 
security deal to talk to you. What say? 

All the best. 

Cordially, 
Epwarp W. BARRETT. 
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DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, May 1, 1950. 
The Honorable OWEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senate, 

DEAR SENATOR BREWSTER: On April 24, in a 
speech on the floor of the Senate, the ques- 
tion was raised as to why Mr. Edwin D. 
Lennerts was investigating Mr. Kenneth 
Crawford of Newsweek magazine. 

I am pleased to give you the following facts 
pertaining to that incident. I requested an 
officer of the Department to obtain for me a 
copy of an article which was supposed to 
have been written by Mr. Kenneth Crawford 
and to have appeared in PM several years 
ago. I naturally expected that a copy of this 
article could be picked up in the Library of 
Congress. However, the request was re- 
ferred to New York where presumably the 
old files of PM were still in existence. After 
careful review of all files Mr. Lennerts was 
not able to locate the article. He then went 
openly to see Mr. Crawford at his home, since 
he knew Mr. Crawford formerly worked on 
PM, and inquired whether he had a copy of 
this article entitled, “Let’s Abolish Congress.” 
Upon being informed that he did not have a 
copy, Mr. Lennerts reported back to Wash- 
ington. The matter was closed. Mr. Len- 
nerts’ ‘inquiry was conducted only for the 
purpose of locating the article and not for 
the purpose of investigating Mr. Crawford. 

I must in all frankness state that I think 
this was handled in a very inept fashion and 
that I can assure you, as a personal friend, 
I would not countenance for one moment 
the investigation by any agent of this Depart- 
ment of a private citizen unless, of course, 
he were applying for a job or for some other 
Official reason, such as a passport or visa 
investigation. 

I trust that this will answer satisfactorily 
your inquiry and that we can consider this 
incident closed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. PEURIFOY. 


(On request of Mr. Brewster, and by 
unanimous consent, the following was 
ordered transposed from the daily REC- 
orp of May 5 to this point in the perma- 
nent RECORD.) 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from Mr. Edward 
W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State, 
dealing with the State Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, May 4, 1950. 
The Hon, Owen BREWSTER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BREWSTER: I want to thank 
you for putting my statement and the at- 
tached documents in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, even though I disagree with some of 
your interpretations. I do not think there 
is any need for prolonging the discussion but, 
for your information, I should like to clear up 
the following points: 

Iam not now connected with Newsweek in 
any way, and my family has never had any 
connection with it. I resigned from my post 
as editorial director when I became Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

To date I have had no connection what- 
ever with the ECA expenditures to further 
the circulation abroad of representative 
American magazines, including Newsweek, 
No doubt I shall be called upon for ad- 
vice on this matter. I can only say that I 
shall take the position at that time that all 
publications in the category of Newsweek 
should be treated alike, without any favorit- 
ism one way or the other, 
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Regarding the last few paragraphs of my 
previous letter, I note that you said that 
these “do not enter into the matter.” I am 
sure you realize that I included these only 
because of the remarks you had made regard- 
ing my origins, politics and reputed connec- 
tions with Mr. Owen Lattimore. 

I trust everything is now cleared up, and 
I thank you again for putting my statement 
in the RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD W. BARRETT, 
Assistant Secretary, 


TERMINATION OF RENT CONTROL 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a man whom 
many of us enjoy counting as being 
among our warmest and most delightful 
friends is troubled in mind at the mo- 
ment; and the junior Senator from 
Washington wishes to lessen the suffer- 
ing from which that noted wit, racon- 
teur, and pundit, George Dixon, pres- 
ently suffers. 

In his syndicated column of April 25, 
George Dixon worries over what will 
happen to six Members of the United 
States Senate and to others whom he 
refers to as being big-shot occupants 
if the Westchester becomes a coopera- 
tive. I mention that Mr. Dixon's column 
is syndicated because I know that his 
observations are read with great and de- 
serving relish throughout the land. 
George Dixon has a large following in 
my State of Washington, and I person- 
ally never overlook an opportunity to 
draw Mr. Dixon’s virtues to the atten- 
tion of the uninitiated. George Dixon 
has the unusual faculty for being able 
to make his readers laugh or cry, and 
sometimes to do both simultaneously. 
I do not mind their tears, but I do not 
wish them to weep too much over what 
may happen to the tenants of the West- 
chester, in our Nation’s Capital. I want 
to encourage those tenants to be of good 
cheer, for the future ought to be fairly 
rosy, so far as they are concerned. 

Perhaps some Senators did not see the 
Dixon column in which our friend bled 
so profusely for his fellow men. I chor- 
tiled with glee when George Dixon's sym- 
pathy for those who do not need sym- 
pathy came to my attention. The men 
and women who live in the Westchester 
ought to be grateful to a good fellow for 
recognizing a possible plight which 
might cause them some: inconvenience 
and anoyance, but no injury in the fu- 
ture. Because it will take but a minute 
or two, I want to read the Dixon gem 
for the benefit of those who read the 
RECORD. 

Co-op DEAL PERILS Six SENATORS’ HOMES 

(By George Dixon) 

WASHINGTON, April 25.—Our biggest and 
most elegant apartment house, the West- 
chester, known to the irreverent as Queen 
Wilhelmina’s old Dutch retreat, is seething 
with apprehensive big brass. 

The inhabitants, including six Senators, 
two Cabinet members, five generals, three ad- 
mirals, six judges, and the country’s top 
housing official, Housing Administrator Ray- 
mond M. Foley, himself, are afraid they're 


going to be tossed out, with no place to lay 
their heads. : 

The present owners, a New York syndicate, 
which bought the 653-unit colossus from 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, are 
talking about turning the place into a co- 
operative. 
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The majority of the big shot occupants 
crave to buy an apartment about as eagerly 
as they crave to purchase an embalmed 
whale. They never know how long they will 
be in Washington. 

But they are afraid that if they don’t buy, 
their apartments will be sold from under 
them and they’ll be given 30 days’ notice to 
pack up their certificates of high office and 
get out. 

The senatorial tenants—all Republicans, 
oddly—are Homer FERGUSON, of Michigan; 


Homer CAPEHART, of Indiana; Irvine Ives, Of ` 


New York; Warne Morse, of Oregon; ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin; and Harry CAIN, 
of Washington. 

The cabineteers are Secretary of the In- 
terior Oscar Chapman and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles Brannan. Also dwelling 
there in splendor are former Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude Wickard, now head of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, and 
Secretary of the Senate, Leslie Biffle. 

The whole deal of turning the place into 
a co-op depends, however, on whether the 
present District of Columbia Rent Control 
Act is permitted to lapse when it expires 
June 30. 

Under rent control an apartment house 
cannot be turned into a cooperative unless 
65 percent of the tenants agree to it. 

IN TIGHT SPOT 

But if the law is not extended or reenacted, 
the owners can do just about what they wish. 
And the Westchester owners have made it 
pretty clear that what they wish is to un- 
load. 


I may say I am looking forward with con- 
siderable interest to see how the six Senators 
vote on rent control; particularly Senator 
Carn, who has been widely accused of favor- 
ing the real-estate lobby. 

Maybe they will rise above personal con- 
sideration and vote themselves out of hearth 
and home—maybe. 


That is the end of Mr. Dixon's very 
charming and illuminating column. 

Mr. President, as George Dixon has 
pointed out the Westchester is quite a 
place, and among its tenants are found 
many leading citizens of Washington, 
D. C., and of the Nation. All of its ten- 
ants, in fact—at least, to my mind—are 
very fine people. I have lived in the 
Westchester for about 3 years with con- 
siderable satisfaction. The Westches- 
ter has adequate play areas for children 
and provides all of the many services 
which help to make life pleasant and 
comfortable. The Westchester has 
everything but a city council, for it is a 
small city in itself. There are, as Mr. 
Dixon has related, some 553 units; and 
if we estimate that on the average there 
are four persons in each unit, we find 
that approximately several thousand 
Americans, and also some foreigners, are 
living there. Those who live within its 
confines consider themselves to be most 
fortunate. As one of those tenants I 
think they are, for certainly I and my 
family have been. 

About a month ago, Mr. President, I 
attended a reception for somebody’s 
guest in the Westchester Apartments, 
and everybody there was talking about 
a prevailing rumor that the management 
of the Westchester was taking steps to 
sell the establishment to its occupants, 
A suggestion was made that a committee 
of tenants be organized to visit with the 
management and protest vehemently 
any such intended move. I was encour- 
aged to become a member of this in- 
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tended committee, but I declined with 
alacrity. I had no desire to recognize 
the rumor until it became a fact, and I 
went further to suggest that it was none 
of my business what the management 
did with its property—property which 
that management owned, and property 
in which I had no interest, other than 
that of being a very happy tenant. 

After reading George Dixon's column 
my curiosity overcame me. I inquired 
of the City Investing Co., a New York 
corporation which is headed by Mr. 
Robert W. Dowling and a very fine 
gentleman he is, to my mind—what their 
intentions were. The story I got from 
them differs completely from the story 
which has been running promiscuously 
around Washington for some weeks past. 
The management told me that a num- 
ber of responsible tenants in the West- 
chester—I was not told how many, for 
in fact the management did not know— 
had approached them through an agent 
to determine whether the management 
would consider permitting tenants to 
buy the apartment units in which they 
now live. The management suggested 
that if the agent represented 25 percent 
of the tenants, the management would 
seriously consider the definite proposals 
which might be offered. It is my under- 
standing that the agent did not repre- 
sent 25 percent of the tenants, but that 
he is presently endeavoring to get the 
required percentage to give him the 
green light to go ahead. 

This story makes sense to me, because 
I should not think that the management 
of the Westchester would endeavor to 
convert their facility into a cooperative 
until the management ascertains the 
action to be taken by the Congress with 
reference to the proposed extension of 
the District of Columbia rent law from 
July of this year through June of 1951. 
There would be no point in the West- 
chester management going about trying 
to solve the cooperative problem in the 
hard way. Why should they ask for 
trouble when there would be no trouble 
if the present rent law is not continued? 
As all Senators know, the present law 
provides that the units within an apart- 
ment house can be sold to the tenants if 
65 percent of the tenants agree to pur- 


chase their units. If the present law 


is not continued, there would be no such 
restriction on any management, and it 
could sell or rent apartment units as it 
saw fit. 

I think this story as related to me by 
the City Investment Co., or the City In- 
vesting Co., will promptly create a furor 
of considerable dimensions within the 
Westchester Apartment House in the 
city of Washington, D. C. The tenants 
who do not view the prospect of a coop- 
erative with any favor will try to search 
out the tenants who presumably ap- 
proached the management with such a 
hope in view. The truth, however, never 
hurts anybody, and I have just given the 
Westchester tenants a lead which they 
can follow to its source where the facts 
in the case, whatever they actually may 
be, will be uncovered. 

My chief wish at this moment, Mr. 
President, is to satisfy George Dixon's 
curiosity, He wants to know how each 
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of the six Senators who presently live in 
the Westchester are going to vote on the 
question of continuing rent control for 
another year in the District of Columbia, 
He would not expect me, a friend of his, 
by the way, to answer for any other Sen- 
ator, but I can let him know where I 
stand, Regardless of what happens in 
the Westchester, I shall vote at the first 
opportunity against extending rent con- 
trols for a longer period in Washington, 
D. C. I really mean that. As one who 
believes in a competitive society and as 
one who seriously believes that a decon- 
trol of rents will be of substantial benefit 
to an overwhelming majority of the fine 
citizens who live in our Nation’s Capital, 
I must vote “no” to any further extension 
of rent control. I am no more inclined 
to tell the owner of real property how he 
must use it and what he can get for it 
than I am inclined to tell any citizen 
how he can dispose of and use what 
properly belongs to him. If I thought, 
though I think otherwise, that rent de- 
control would result in my being re- 
quested to pay more than I thought I 
could afford to live in the Westchester, 
I would promptly move out. Under these 
unlikely circumstances, no one ought to 
ask me where I would move to, because 
that would be my problem, and I would 
today, in Washington, D. C., have no 
trouble in solving it. I might not im- 
mediately get what I most wanted at a 
price I was able to afford, but it would 
be silly for anyone to maintain that I 
could not secure adequate accommoda- 
tions for myself and my family. I ex- 
pect to vote no“ to any proposal to 
extend rent controls any longer in the 
District of Columbia, and the foundation 
for my vote will continue to be a firm 
belief and faith in the elasticity and the 
workability of competition. 

From this foundation I shall offer a 
good many obvious and economic reasons 
why the citizens in our Nation’s Capital 
will be better off in the future without 
rent control. I shall attempt to prove, 
and think I can, that there is a very great 
difference between a strong demand for 
rental housing, which obviously prevails 
now in Washington, D. C., and a hous- 
ing shortage, which, to my mind, no 
longer prevails in this city in which so 
many of us live so very happily. If my 
basic premise can be established, it is 
likely that many will agree with me that 
the decontrol of rents will solve the exist- 
ing strong demand for housing, while the 
continuance of rent controls will lead 
inevitably to a housing shortage. 

Now that George Dixon no longer 
needs to worry himself or his readers 
about where the junior Senator from 
Washington stands on this interesting 
and important public question of the 
control of private property by govern- 
mental regulation and edict, I want only 
to read the lead editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Times-Herald of last 
Saturday. It bears the title “Kill It.” 

I shall read this editorial because I 
believe it deserves to be brought to the 
attention of my colleagues and because 
it offers strong evidence that those of us 
who seek only to protect the rights which 
belong to citizens shall not be required 
to fight alone. If those who wrote the 
editorial mean what they say—and I take 
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for granted that they do—it stands to 
reason that the columns of the Times- 
Herald will permit those of us who expect 
to resist any effort to continue rent con- 
trols in the District of Columbia to 
be fully and objectively and accurately 
heard. We could ask for nothing more. 
We desire only to provide the citizens 
of the Nation’s Capital with the truth 
as we see it and as we believe it to be. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I shall 
read to the Senate the editorial to which 
I have referred for whatever worth other 
Members of the Senate may think it 
possesses; 

KILL Ir 

Here's a classic example of how Govern- 
ment. agencies try to keep going long after 
the cause for their existence has disappeared, 
Congress has just received another request, 
the sixth, to continue rent control in Wash- 
ington for one more year. 

The District rent-control law was enacted 
December 1, 1941. It was a temporary war- 
time measure. It was specifically provided 
that it should end in 1945. 

In 1942 it was discovered the law didn't 
exactly suit and it was amended. Then be- 
fore it expired in 1945 it was extended for 
another year. In 1946 it was extended until 
1947. In 1947 another year of life was added. 
In 1948 it was revived twice, once for 30 days 
and again until 1949, Last. year Congress 
reluctantly continued it until June 30 of 
this year. 


Parenthetically, Mr. President, it 
should be stated, because every Member 
of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will remember the very deep 
and sincere reluctance with which Con- 
gress agreed to an extension of the Fed- 
eral rent-control law and to a continua- 
tion of the District rent-control law, that 
the gentlemen and ladies of the Congress 
thought they meant what they said a 
year ago, that that was the last time Con- 
gress expected to renew either of the two 
rent-control laws, one for the Nation, 
the other for the city of Washington, 
which became a part of our living in this 
country because of the war, but which, 
as temporary wartime measures, should 
be done away with as soon as possible 
after the war had been concluded. 

The war finished its fighting phases in 
Europe in the early part of May 1945, 
and several months later than that, in 
Japan. The day on which I speak is 
May 2, 1950. I resume reading from the 
editorial: 

COGSWELL WANTS IN 

Now the District Commissioners have rec- 
ommended that the law be extended again 
for another 12-month period. Their recom- 
mendation is based upon a request from— 
guess who?—Rent Control Administrator 
Robert F. Cogswell. 

Of course Cogswell doesn’t say that work- 
ing for the Government has gotten to be 
such a habit that he hates to tear himself 
away. He says housing accommodations are 
still scarce and: 

“If, therefore, control is lifted from all 
housing accommodations in the District of 
Columbia prior to June 30, 1951, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that present controlled 
rental ceilings will be advanced to a point 
where most wage earners will find it impos- 
sible to pay the rent demanded,” 

Washington is in the midst of the biggest 
building boom in its history. It’s so big it 
has run far past the most optimistic forecast, 

From 1941 until the first of this year ap- 
proximately 135,000 housing units were built. 
And more are going up, 
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Rent control already has been taken off 
the new buildings. Congress should relieve 
Washington of the burden on the rest of 
the city as promised. Rent control is not 
needed. The emergency is over. Kill it. 
INVESTIGATION OF GAMBLING AND 

RACKETEERING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
hour is still comparatively early. In con- 
versation earlier this afternoon with the 
majority leader, he indicated that if 
the Senate ran out of speakers on the 
ECA bill, it might be possible this after- 
noon to bring up for consideration Sen- 
ate Resolution 202, to investigate 
gambling and racketeering activities, 
which I have been anxious to have con- 
sidered. I hesitate to ask unanimous 
consent, in the absence of the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
minority leader, and the majority 
leader, but it seems to me that if no 
other Senators wish to speak this after- 
noon on the ECA bill, we might finish 
the consideration to Senate Resolution 
202 if it can be brought up at this time. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
that the minority leader has authorized 
me to say that there is no objection on 
this side of the aisle to bringing up the 
resolution to which the Senator from 
Tennessee has referred, but the minority 
leader has suggested that because of a 
positive interest in the resolution by sev- 
eral Members on this side of the aisle, 
he would wish only that they be noti- 
fied—certainly I would take care of that 
responsibility—and that the Senator 
from Tennessee would agree to the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement under 
which we are operating, no other busi- 
ness can be transacted. The unfinished 
business cannot be laid aside for any 
other business except privileged matters. 
Therefore it would require unanimous 
consent to lay aside temporarily the un- 
finished business and to take up Senate 
Resolution 202 or any other resolution 
unless it be privileged, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, the majority 
leader said to the acting majority 
leader a few moments ago that he 
would have no objection to the Senator 
from Tennessee asking unanimous con- 
sent to bring up the measure to which 
he has referred. He requested me, in 
the event such a request was made, to 
be sure to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. He also stated that the Senator 
had agreed personally to give notice to 
two or three Senators who are particu- 
larly interested in this subject. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 

Alken Butler Darby 
Anderson Cain Donnell 
Benton Chapman Douglas 
Brewster Chavez Eastland 
Bricker = Connally Ecton 
Bridges Gordon Ellender 


on Kerr O' Conor 
Flanders Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Frear Knowland Robertson 
Fulbright Leahy Russell 
George Lehman Saltonstall 
Graham Lodge Schoeppel 
Green Lucas Smith, Maine 
Gurney McCarthy Stennis 
Hayden McClellan Taft 
Hendrickson McFarland Taylor 
Hickenlooper McKellar Thomas, Okla 
Hoey McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Holland Magnuson Thye 
Humphrey Malone Tobey 
Hunt Martin Tydings 
Ives Maybank Wherry 
Jenner Millikin Wiley 
Johnson, Colo. Morse Williams 
Johnston, S. C. Mundt Young 
Kefauver Myers 
Kem Neely 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 

present. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 202. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 

jection? 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under - 
stand, there is nothing in the Senator’s 
request which would permit the Senate 
to continue consideration of the Senate 
resolution for any extended period of 
time. He simply requests that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside so Senate Resolution 202 may be 
temporarily considered. Is that the 
request? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if I 
may make a parliamentary inquiry, I 
should like to make the request that the 
resolution be considered until action on 
itis concluded. I donot know, however, 
how that might fit in with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement which has been 
entered into for a vote on Friday on the 
ECA legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, because I favor the resolu- 
tion, and would like to see it adopted, at 
the same time I feel that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] should be 
consulted as to the exact provisions of 
the unanimous-consent request before it 
is propounded. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
might suggest that if consent is granted 
without certain restrictions, any Sena- 
tor can demand the regular order at 
any time, and that will automatically 
bring the Senate back to the consider- 
ation of the ECA bill. If the request is 
bread enough to continue consideration 
of the Senate resolution until it is dis- 
posed of, then, if it is not disposed of 
until Friday, under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement already entered into, the 
Senate would return, on Friday, to the 
ECA legislation, to vote on the ECA bill 
and amendments, according to the pro- 
visions of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
-the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
have any idea how much time will be 
required to dispose of his resolution? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr: President, in 
response to the inquiry of the Senator 
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m Texas I will say that my part will 

very brief. I understand the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. DONNELL] wishes to make a speech, 
as does also the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. I should 
think about 4 or 5 hours would be re- 
quired. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Am I correct in my 
understanding that any Senator at any 
time can make a point of order to re- 
vert to the regular order? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Any Sena- 
tor can demand the regular order, un- 
less the unanimous-consent agreement 
includes the provision that consideration 
of Senate Resolution 202 be continued 
until disposed of. In that case consid- 
eration of the resolution would be con- 
tinued, if it took that long, until Friday, 
when the Senate would automatically 
vote on the pending bill. But the mere 
request to take it up, even though it is 
taken up by unanimous consent, without 
any further request, means that any 
Senator can demand the regular order 
at any time, which would automatically 
bring the Senate back to consideration 
of the unfinished business. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The request does 
not include the provision “until action 
on the resolution is concluded” then? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has indicated that 
he might include such a provision. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would object if 
that provision were included. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
view of that situation, and I appreciate 
the position of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, I re- 
gret we on this side cannot hear what the 
Senator from Tennessee is saying. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I said in view of 
that situation, and I appreciate the posi- 
tion of the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee who wishes to allow 
other Members of the Senate to make 
speeches on the ECA legislation, I sim- 
ply make the request that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 202. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the junior 


Senator from Missouri reserving the 


right to object? 

Mr. KEM. I am reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President. I had planned 
to address the Senate tomorrow on an 
amendment to the pending bill. I should 
like to inquire whether anything con- 


-nected with the plans of the Senator 


from Tennessee would interfere with my 


-address? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri may address himself to 


“his amendment to the pending bill while 


Senate Resolution 202 is pending, or he 
may demand the regular order, in which 
case the Senate would return to the 
pending bill, on which the Senator may 


speak on the subject of his amendment. 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I have no 
disposition to object to the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee if it will not in- 
terfere with my addressing the Senate 
tomorrow in regard to an amendment 
to the ECA bill. If it would interfere I 
would be disposed to object to the 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would ask the Senator if his amend- 
ment has been offered? 

Mr. KEM. The amendment has been 
offered and is lying on the table. It has 
not been made the pending question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not 
been technically offered? 

Mr. KEM. It has not been made the 
pending question. It has been printed 
and is lying on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
could debate the amendment during the 
pendency of the resolution. There is no 
requirement of germaneness of debate, 
although there is the requirement of 
unanimous consent as to the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to have the 
junior Senator from Tennessee under- 
stand that I propose to address the Sen- 
ate tomorrow on the subject of my 
amendment. I might consent to his re- 
quest now if it would not interfere with 
my doing so. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I understand that. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
senior Senator from Missouri wish to 
reserve the right to object? 

Mr. DONNELL. No, I do not wish to 
reserve the right to object, but I should 
like to ask unanimous consent to make 
a statement which will take but a mo- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Missouri may 
proceed. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I am 
very heartily in favor of the Senate tak- 
ing up for consideration Senate Reso- 
lution 202 at the very earliest possible 
moment, and I trust unanimous consent 


will be given that it may be taken up for 


consideration forthwith. In regard to 
the time which will be consumed, it is my 
best judgment that about 2 hours would 
be required for me to present the argu- 
ment which I desire to address to the 
Senate. I do not want to be bound to 
the exact instant or minute, but that is 
my present best judgment. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. O'CONOR. If the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee shall be agreed 
to, will that preclude the possibility of 
consideration of privileged matters, in- 


-cluding a conference report which I have 


in mind, on Senate bill 1008, the basing- 
point legislation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such mat- 
ters are privileged at any time. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr, President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the request just 
made by the Senator from Tennessee is 
granted, then, as I understand, at any 
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time any Senator can demand the regu- 

lar order, which means that the Senate 

wona revert to consideration of the ECA 
9 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that that is 
probably what will occur, in view of the 
announcements which have been made 
respecting speeches proposed to be de- 
livered on the floor, because I am anxi- 
ous to get along with the ECA bill. I 
Shall make now the reservation that at 
any moment I may rise and demand the 
regular order. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 minutes to make an observation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, the Senator 
may do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee to 
know that each and every time he has 
made this request, it has met with my 
approval, with the single exception of 
the time when the Senator from Mis- 
souri was called home on account of the 
death of his uncle. At that time, in 
his behalf, I stated that if consideration 
of the resolution could be put over until 
his return, that action would be appre- 
ciated, 

Certainly I want the Recorp to show, 
so far as the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska or the minority leader—in which- 
ever role Senators may wish to consider 
me—is concerned, I have no objection 
to having the Senate take up the resolu- 
tion. In fact, I think the sooner it is 
disposed of, the better. 

In view of the fact that the Senate 
was in session until approximately 6:30 
last night, it seems to me that we should 
continue until approximately that hour 
this evening in an attempt to dispose of 
the resolution, doing so either this 
evening or tomorrow morning. 

I should like to suggest to the Senator 
that it should be clearly understood that 
several more speeches will be made on 
the ECA bill, and that thereafter—on 
Thursday—there will be speeches on the 
so-called point 4 program. So there will 
be considerable debate. However, if the 
unanimous-consent proposal is agreed 
to, I see no reason why action on the 
resolution cannot be concluded either 
tonight or tomorrow morning; and then 
the Senate could proceed, without fur- 
ther interruption, with the further con- 
sideration of the ECA bill. 

However, of course, the chairman of 
the committee can use his own best 
judgment as to the time to be allotted 
for debate on the ECA bil. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that, as 
I understand, it is understood that I 
shall have the floor the first thing to- 
morrow during the session of the Sen- 
ate. In that case, the resolution re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Tennessee 
should be disposed of tonight. 

XCVI——338 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. So far as 
the Chair is concerned, there is no such 
understanding, because the unanimous- 
consent request does not include a pro- 
vision for the recognition of any Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KEM. Let me ask the Senator 
from Tennessee whether it will be agree- 
able to him to modify his unanimous- 
consent request so as to have it provide 
that if the resolution if not.disposed of 
this evening, it will not be taken up 
when the Senate convenes tomorrow. 
Otherwise, I shall be disposed to object, 
because I have made my plans to present 
tomorrow the amendment to which I 
have referred, which is pertinent to the 
unfinished business, the ECA bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
would be very happy to propound a 
unanimous-consent request that the res- 
olution be disposed of this evening, but 
I am afraid that would mean that ob- 
jection would be made by the other Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like agreement to 
be had either that the resolution will be 
disposed of this evening or that the Sen- 
ate will not proceed with its considera- 
tion tomorrow until after I have finished 
my speech on the amendment to which I 
have referred. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure other 
Senators will cooperate in trying to see 
that the Senator from Missouri obtains 
the floor fairly early tomorrow. Cer- 
tainly I shall cooperate in regard to ful- 
filling that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that the parliamentary situa- 
tion is not very complicated. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri could, upon reconven- 
ing of the Senate tomorrow, call for the 
regular order, and that automatically 
would bring the ECA bill before the Sen- 
ate again, and then the Senator from 
Missouri could submit his amendment. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, with the 
understanding that I shall do so if the 
resolution is not finally acted upon with- 
in a day, I shall not object to the pro- 
posed agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, to permit an inquiry of 
the acting majority leader? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sena- 
tor from Vermont reserving the right to 
object to the request which is pending? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, I reserve the right 
to object. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
an inquiry of the acting majority leader 
or of any other Senator who can answer 
the question. I wish to know when it is 
expected that the bill providing $2,000,- 
000,000 of additional credit for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will be 
brought before the Senate for considera- 
tion. 

As I understand, a week ago the bor- 
rowing authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was practically ex- 
hausted; and it was expected that a 
considerable amount of corn might be 
put under loan by the end of June; and 
it was doubtful whether a sufiicient 
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amount of money or borrowing power re- 
mains for that purpose. 

So I wonder when that bill is likely to 
be considered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield, to 
permit me to answer the question which 
has been asked by the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I may say that, ac- 
cording to my understanding, we are 
precluded from taking up that measure 
until after the vote is taken on the ECA 
bill on Friday, unless before that time, 
unanimous consent is obtained to tem- 
porarily displace the ECA bill with an- 
other measure. It is also my under- 
standing that such unanimous-consent 
request would not meet with a favorable 
reception, because I understand that a 
Senator on the other side of the aisle 
has served notice that he will not agree 
to such a request, and that he wishes to 
be heard at some length on that meas- 
ure. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, does the Senator 
understand that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation bill will be taken by follow- 
ing the taking of the vote on the ECA 
bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no knowledge 
as to that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
whether the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration bill is likely to be taken up before 
the FEPC bill is taken up? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will say that it 
would meet with my complete approval 
to have the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion bill taken up prior to the taking up 
of the FEPC bill—[laughter]—but my 
understanding of the announcement 
made several days ago on the floor of 
the Senate by the majority leader is that 
it is his intention to move to have the 
Senate take up the FEPC bill upon the 
conclusion of action on the ECA bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Under those circum- 
stances I assume that it is unlikely that 
unanimous consent would be obtained 
for some time to take up the bill relat- 
ing to the borrowing power of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is certainly in 
accord with my understanding of the 
situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the acting majority leader whether he 
has read the press dispatch which just 
came over the ticker, reading as follows: 

Senate Democratic Leader Lucas an- 
nounced that he expects to bring the admin- 
istration’s fair employment practices bill 
before the Senate late Friday. 

After the weekly Senate Democratic policy 
committee meeting, Lucas told reporters he 
will offer a motion to take up the bill after 
the final vote Friday on the pending foreign 
aid bill. 


I suppose that announcement will re- 
solve any doubt on the part of the acting 
majority leader as to the bill which will 
be the subject of a motion to have the 
Senate take up on Friday, following the 
vote on the ECA bill. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio, but I did not have any doubt 
in regard to that matter, because my 
understanding was exactly in accord 
with that which has been suggested by 
the Senator from Ohio in connection 
with his reading of the dispatch on the 
ticker. I understand that is the definite 
expectation of the majority leader, fol- 
lowing the vote on the ECA bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me say that the pro- 
posal of the majority leader poses a 
serious problem for the Senate, because 
I should think the FEPC bill probably 
will take several weeks, in connection 
with the teking of the necessary cloture 
votes and the debate on the bill. That 
raises a serious question regarding a 
number of reorganization plans which 
must be vetoed, if they are vetced at all, 
by May 23, and inasmuch as each re- 
organization plan probably will require 
about a day’s debate. 

It seems to me that it will be almost 
essential for those who are interested in 
the vetoing of any reorganization plan— 
regardless of what bill is brought before 
the Senate, whether it be the FEPC bill 
or any other bill, and regardless of how 
strongly they may favor such a bill—to 
move to have the Senate take up the 
reorganization plans; because if we wait 
until May 17, it is not at all clear that 
there will then be sufficient time for us 
to take up various reorganization plans. 
If there were not sufficient time, the 
effect would be to make it impossible for 
the Senate to veto any of the reorgani- 
zation plans proposed by the President. 

In that dilemma, I do not know what 
procedure it will be necessary for us to 
take. 

However, regardless of what bill is 
taken up by the Senate or regardless of 
how strongly I may favor such a bill or 
how much I may be in favor of bringing 
it to a vote, my inclination is to vote in 
favor of a motion—as I suggested re- 
cently—to have the Senate take up on 
May 10 the resolution, now on the calen- 
dar, disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 12. 

I shall consult further with the ma- 
jority leader before making a definite 
announcement to that effect. 

Of course, such a motion would be 
privileged. I shall certainly appeal to 
those who are in favor of the resolution 
to agree to have the Senate take it up, 
regardless of what measure may then be 
pending before the Senate. 

If the majority leader does not him- 
self plan to move to have the Senate take 
up the resolutions affecting the reorgan- 
ization plans, that will place upon those 
who are interested in the reorganization 
resolutions the burden of doing so, re- 
gardless of what measure then is before 
the Senate. 

I think it should be understood, in con- 
nection with the taking up of any other 
measure on Friday, that no choice then 
is given to any Member of the Senate 
who is interested in such a plan to do 
anything but object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would observe for the information of the 
Senate that in regard to the Reorgani- 
zation Plans, under the Reorganization 
Act and the rules of the Senate, they are 
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highly privileged, and any Senator may 
move to consider any one of them at any 
time, no matter what else is pending; 
and that motion is voted on without de- 
bate, and the Senate can limit debate on 
the resolution itself, as it may see fit. 

Is there objection to the unanimous 
consent request of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]? 

Mr. THYE. Myr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that about 
10 days ago I asked the majority leader 
when he expected that there would be 
an opportunity to consider the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation bill, which is 
ready for action by the Senate. It was 
then called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate that on this side of the aisle there 
were objections, or that at least there 
were those who would like to speak on 
the bill. It was my understanding that 
those desiring to speak on the bill 
would take possibly only 2, 3, or not to 
exceed 4 minutes, unless there were 
prolonged debate by those on this side 
of the aisle. 

In view of the fact that there is so 
much farm legislation dependent upon 
the borrowing authority of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or upon the addi- 
tional borrowing authority provided for 
in the amendment to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Act, I think it very 
important that this bill be given con- 
sideration. If there are to be additional 
applications for corn loans, and if, in 
the event the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration must assume additional obli- 
gations, it finds itself without sufficient 
money, the effect will be very serious 
upon the entire farm program, 

I am sure the debate on the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation bill will not 
continue for many hours and that we 
can take it up immediately after action 
on the ECA bill on Friday. There is no 
certainty when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation bill can be considered if 
FEPC or other important legislation gets 
under way. 

There should also be legislation on the 
potato question. The potato growers in 
the northern area of the United States 
will be planting potatoes in the very near 
future, and there is no legislation giving 
them assurance of price supports. It 
seems to me to be necessary to consider 
the important measures to which I have 
referred before the season becomes so 
far advanced that the legislation, if 
passed, could not become applicable to 
the farm program in any sense. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and asking unani- 
mous consent to answer the remarks of 
the Senator from Minnesota, I say to 
him that, so far as I know, there is no 
disposition whatever on this side of the 
aisle to delay the consideration of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation bill. The 
Senator from Florida was advised by one 
of the acting minority leaders some time 
during the day that, in the event, there 
was an effort made to take up that 
measure, the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILL1AMs] wished to be heard. The 
Senator from Delaware has just entered 
the Chamber, and the Senator from 
Florida will not attempt to say what the 
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position of the Senator from Delaware is. 
But at least that was stated to him to be 
the position of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee to lay aside temporarily 
the unfinished business, and to proceed 
to consider Senate Resolution 202? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S, 
Res. 202) to investigate interstate gam- 
bling and racketeering activities, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments, and 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, with additional amend- 
ments. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing a very few moments this afternoon I 
wish to tell the Members of the Senate 
how I happen to be interested in this 
problem, and also the legislative situa- 
tion with respect to the various resolu- 
tions which are now pending in connec- 
tion with the subject. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. LUCAS. Has the Senator pre- 
sented his substitute for the resolution 
which is now before the Senate? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a proposed amendment 
which is in the nature of a substitute, 
which I shall offer at the proper time, 
and I ask that it be printed. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator 
have copies of the proposed amendment 
which are available for examination by 
the Members of the Senate? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator, I think I have fur- 
nished copies to everyone interested, or 
to a good many of those interested. But 
I have here a number of mimeographed 
copies, which I ask to have distributed to 
Senators. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DONNELL. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor meant no discourtesy at all. I think 
the Senator realized that I was some- 
what interested in this resolution. I 
have not seen a copy of the Senator's 
amendment. I should like very much to 
have one. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I apologize to the 
Senator. I thought I had given him a 
copy. 

Mr. DONNELL., I am sure the Senator 
intended to do so. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I gave the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] a copy, and I 
thought I had given one to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator vield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I vield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I ask the Senator 
whether this is identically the same as 
the copy which was handed to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], I believe, about 
the time that the Democratic Policy 
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Committee took up the matter? If so, I 
may say I saw that for a little while. 
The Senator from Ohio was kind enough 
to let me see it. Is this an identical 
copy? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is identically the 
same, except that in the copy which was 
given to the Senator from Ohio, the date 
of the report of the committee was given 
as January 31, and the date for winding 
up and discharging of the committee, 
February 28. Inasmuch as the matter 
has been delayed about 3 weeks since the 
substitute was drawn, the Senator will 
find an amendment on the last page, ad- 
vancing the dates 1 month. Those are 
the only changes. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr. DONNELL. I was about to ask, 
Mr. President, whether we might have 
the amendment read with reasonable de- 
liberation, if the clerk would be so kind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has so ordered. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That a special committee composed of five 
members to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the Senate 
and the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate is authorized and directed to make 
a full and complete study and investigation 
of whether organized crime utilizes the fa- 
cilities of interstate commerce or otherwise 
operates in interstate commerce in further- 
ance of any transactions which are in viola- 
tion of the law of the United States or of 
the State in which the transactions occur, 
and, if so, the manner and extent to which, 
and the identity of the „ firms, or 
corporations by which such utilization is 
being made, what facilities are being used, 
and whether or not organized crime utilizes 
such interstate facilities or otherwise oper- 
ates in interstate commerce for the develop- 
ment of corrupting influences in violation of 
law of the United States or of the laws of 
any State: Provided, however, That nothing 
contained herein shall (1) authorize the rec- 
ommendation of any change in the laws of 
the several States relative to gambling, (2) 
effect any change in the laws of any State 
relative to gambling, or (3) effect any pos- 
sible interference with the rights of the sev- 
eral States to prohibit, legalize, or in any 
way regulate gambling within their borders. 
For the purposes of this resolution, the term 
“State” includes the District of Columbia 
or any Territory or possession of the United 
States. 

Src. 2, The committee shall select a chair- 
man from among its members. Vacancies in 
the membership of the committee shall not 
affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the committee 
and shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original selection. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, except that a lesser 
number, to be fixed by the committee, shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of 
taking sworn testimony. 

Sec. 3. The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such places and times during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Senate, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
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take such testimony, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, and to make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. 

Sec, 4. The committee shall have power to 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
officers, experts, and employees as it deems 
necessary in the performance of its duties, 
but the compensation so fixed shall not ex- 
ceed the compensation prescribed under the 
Classification Act of 1949 for comparable 
duties. The committee is authorized to 
utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the various departments 
and agencies of the Government to the ex- 
tent that such services, information, facili- 
ties, and personnel, in the opinion of the 
heads of such departments and agencies, can 
be furnished without undue interference 
with the performance of the work and duties 
of such departments and agencies. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $150,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee. 

Sec. 6. The committee shall report to the 
Senate not later than February 28, 1951, the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as to 
necessary legislation as it may deem advis- 
able. All authority conferred by this reso- 
lution shall terminate on March 31, 1951. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether the amendment 
which has been read by the Clerk and 
which I tried to follow, as best I could, 
along with the printed copy and it was 
reported by the Judiciary Committee, 
and, later, by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, insofar as it relates 
to the duty of the proposed committee, is 
identical with the printed copy so re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Isay to the Senator 
that section 1, down to the proviso, is 
identical with the provision in the orig- 
inal resolution as reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. In the exceptions we 
found one clause in the resolution of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce which we thought was a little 
superior to the language contained in 
the resolution from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. What is the different 
clause which has been added to the 
amendment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator will 
observe that on page 2 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 202, beginning in line 8, there are 
the words “That nothing contained 
herein shall authorize (1) the recom- 
mendation of any change in the laws of 
the several States relative to gambling.” 

That is the same as the language in 
the substitute. 

No. (2) in the original resolution is as 
follows: 


Any possible interference with the rights 
of. the several States to prohibit, legalize, 
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or in any way regulate gambling within 
their borders. 


No. (2) in the substitute uses the 
words— 

Effect any change in the laws of any State 
relative to gambling, or (3) effect any pos- 
sible interference with the rights of the sev- 
eral States to prohibit, legalize, or in any 
way regulate gambling within their borders. 


Clauses 2 and 3 are taken from the 
resolution of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; and in our 
discussion we thought the language was 
clearer. Outside of that, there are no 
differences. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from Tennessee met 
with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. JoHnson], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], and the four 
Senators agreed on the language which 
is now contained in the proposed sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct, 
The substance of it was agreed to by us, 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I did not understand 
the names of the Senators who were 
mentioned by the majority leader. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary (Mr. 
McCarran], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
JOHNSON], and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. MCFARLAND], who is chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. President, I wish to send to the 
desk and have read for the information 
of the Senate, and to have printed in the 
REcorD, a joint resolution which the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will offer in the 
event of the adoption of Senate Resolu- 
tion 202. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the projected resolution for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution to suspend the application 

of certain Federal laws with respect to at- 

torneys employed by the special Senate 
committee in connection with the inves- 

tigation ordered by Senate Resolution 202, 

Eighty-first Congress 

Resolved, etc., That service or employment 
of any person as an attorney on a temporary 
basis to assist the special Senate committee, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee there- 
of, in the investigation ordered by Senate 
Resolution 202, agreed to, shall not be 
considered as service or employment bring- 
ing such person within the provisions of sec- 
tions 281, 288, or 284 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, or of any other Federal law im- 

restrictions, requirements, or penal- 
ties in relation to the employment of per- 
sons, the performance of services, or the pay- 
ment or receipt of compensation in connec- 
tion with any claim, proceeding, or matter 
involving the United States. 

Sec. 2. Such special Senate committee is 
authorized to employ a chief counsel at a 
salary not to exceed $17,500 per annum and 
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$12,500, to be paid out of any funds available 
for the payment of the expenses of the 
committee. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
need for the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion which was just read, in the event 
of the adoption of Senate Resolution 202, 
is obvious. In the selection of counsel 
and associate counsel for the committee 
we should have exceptionally good law- 
yers who have had experience in criminal 
investigations, criminal trials, and tax 
work. The field is very limited unless we 
have the power to select persons who may 
be members of law firms. Practically 
all law firms have tax cases or other 
matters pending before the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Under the statute, it would 
be unlawful for anyone selected from a 
firm to receive any money from the Fed- 
eral Government if he were receiving 
any part of the fees which might al- 
ready have accrued as a result of his 
work for his firm. 

There seems to be some dispute as to 
which is applicable in this connection, 
the Pay Act or the Classification Act. 
I understand the financial clerk of the 
Senate, Mr. Oco. Thompson, contends 
that the Pay Act limits the salary of any 
staff employee to $9,800 or $10,800, 
whereas the Classification Act, it is con- 
tended by Mr. Rice, of the Legislative 
Counsel’s office, permits a salary up to 
$14,000. I do not know that it will be 
necessary to pay the chief counsel and 
the associate counsel the salaries indi- 
cated in the joint resolution which has 
been read, but some time ago the major- 
ity leader indicated, and I think he is 
correct, that we should secure the very 
best men available for this work. It will 
require a counsel and an associate coun- 
sel of unusual ability and experience, 
and we might not be able to get this type 
of counsel on a long-time basis under 
the s lary limitations now applicable. 

Mr. President, referring to the inter- 
est of the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see in the resolution, in the summer of 
1945, at which time I had the pleasure of 
serving as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, the chairman of that committee, 
Representative Sumners, a great states- 
man from the State of Texas and one of 
the finest men, I think, who ever served 
in Congress, appointed a subcommittee 
consisting of six members, three Demo- 
crats and three Republicans, of which 
I had the privilege of being chairman, 
to investigate alleged judicial corruption 
in the middle district of Pennsylvania, 
involving Judge Albert Johnson. 

The committee, composed of six mem- 
bers, devoted most of the summer and 
fall of 1945 to this inquiry. There had 
been a great many complaints about cor- 
ruption and mismanagement and barter 
of justice in the middle district of 
Pennsylvania. Many investigations had 
been made by local bar associations, 
grand juries, and other agencies. 
There was a great deal of smoke about 
it, most of the lawyers and bar associa- 
tions felt that justice had reached a very 
low ebb, and that there was no respect 
for the judiciary and little respect for 
the enforcement of laws in the middle 
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an associate counsel at a salary not to exceed, 


district of Pennsylvania. However, they 
had been unable to find out anything 
definite about Judge Johnson. The 6 
members of the committee were Mr, 
Reed, of Illinois, Mr. Gwynne, of Iowa, 
Mr. Talbot, of Connecticut, Mr. Cravens, 
of Arkansas, Mr. Russell, of Texas, and 
myself as chairman. Mr. Russell was 
unable to attend many of the meetings. 

After making some investigations in 
the middle district of Pennsylvania— 
and we had very fine cooperation from 
the Department of Justice and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and other 
governmental agencies—we found that 
Mr. Max Goldschein, who was in the 
Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice—I did not know it at the time, 
but I found out later that he had origin- 
ally come from Nashville, Tenn.—had 
been conducting a grand jury investiga- 
tion in Scranton, Pa., for some short time 
in connection with this matter. We 
engaged him as counsel for the commit- 
tee. After quite a lengthy inquiry we 
finally uncovered—and without the co- 
operation we received it would have been 
impossible—one of the most notorious 
and disgraceful judicial rackets which 
had ever been heard of in the history 
of the American judiciary. One judge 
was receiving money for the dispensa- 
tion of justice, and he had sons located 
in strategic sections throughout the dis- 
trict. It involved referees in bank- 
ruptcy, auditors, and attorneys for refer- 
ees. The whole judicial system was in 
a terrible state of corruption. Respect 
for the law was almost absent. 

During that time we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how this corruption fit- 
ted in with other kinds of rackets and 
betting in which these people were en- 
gaged. We had occasion also to see 
how some of the money which was crimi- 
nally taken had been used in efforts to 
bribe local officials, both Democrats and 
Republicans, to keep out of the hands of 
the law. During this time members of 
the committee had an opportunity of 
meeting and talking with such young 
men as Boris Kostelanetz, who, at that 
time, was with the Department of Justice 
and was doing some special work there. 
He is now in the private practice of law. 
He had successfully prosecuted Bioff and 
Brown, some of the Capone group, and 
others, and was a very successful prose- 
cutor and a certified public accountant. 
He had a great record with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. We also conferred 
with FBI agents concerning rackets and 
interstate crime in general. 

From that time on I took a special in- 
terest in the reports of various crime 
commissions throughout the country. I 
think, Mr. President, a word of praise 
and tribute should be said about the vol- 
untary associations which have been 
formed in various sections of the United 
States, whose expenses are paid by in- 
terested citizens who have no motive ex- 
cept that they want good law enforce- 
ment and to rid their communities of the 
influence of gamblers and racketeers. I 
have had an opportunity of reading re- 
ports of the Greater Miami Crime Com- 
mission, of which Colonel Springer is 
chairman and Daniel Sullivan is the op- 
erating director, and of talking with these 
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men about conditions in that section of 
Florida. I have read the various reports 
of the California Crime Commission. 
There have been three of them. This 
commission has been operating under the 
direction of former Admiral William H. 
Standley. Their deputy director is 
Frank E. Crane, and they have with them 
an investigator by the name of Robinson, 
who used to be with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and is one of the top in- 
vestigators of crime in the United States. 
Then there is the great Massachusetts 
Citizens Committee, of which Mr. God- 
frey L. Cabot is honorary president and 
the Reverend Dana Greeley is president. 
Dwight S. Strong is the secretary. 

Further, there is the Chicago Crime 
Commission, with Mr. Guy L. Reed as 
president and Virgil W. Peterson as op- 
erating director. He also was a former 
FBI agent and has done very excellent 
work in investigations which have been 
made and the reports which have been 
filed. All the investigations by these 
commissions have been made, Mr, Presi- 
dent, without the power of subpena. The 
amount of information which they have 
set forth in their various reports is an 
eye opener for anyone who is interested 
in good law enforcement in the United 
States and the riddance from society of 
the influence of the criminal element. 

I should also mention that crime com- 
missions have done great and fine work 
in Baltimore, Md., Cleveland, Ohio, New 
Orleans, La., and in many other cities. 

For the information of the Senate I 
should like to read one or two sentences 
from some of the reports issued by these 
crime commissions. For instance, I have 
the second report of the crime commis- 
sion in the State of California, one para- 
graph of which reads: 

The problem of organized crime in Califor- 
nia cannot be considered separately from the 
national problem. The central feature is the 
spread of national criminal organizations and 
syndicates into California. Unless the gen- 
eral outlines of the picture of nationally or- 
ganized crime are understood, it is impos- 
sible to detect the presence, activities and 
methods of the most menacing criminal or- 
ganizations in our State. 


Let it be said to the credit of the 
American Municipal Association and or- 
ganizations of mayors and other officials 
that in their various meetings during 
the past few years they have recognized 
the presence of criminal syndicates op- 
erating across State lines, anc have 
asked the Federal Government to carry 
on an investigation to see if there is 
some way by which the Federal Govern- 
ment can help them in an effort to en- 
force the laws of their respective States, 

For instance, in Newsweek of Novem- 
ber 21, 1949, an article about Mayor de- 
Lesseps S. Morrison, president of the 
American Municipal Association, says: 

Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison of New Or- 
leans, president of the American Municipal 
Association, which represents the govern- 
ments of 9,500 cities and towns in the United 
States, has called on the Federal Govern- 
ment for help in fighting what he describes 
as a tightly knit Nation-wide network of 
crime. This crime syndicate has extended 
its activities throughout the Nation, Mayor 
Morrison declares. It has become so power- 
ful that it threatens to take over the govern- 
ments of several of the Nation’s key cities. 
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Mr. President, the Citizens Commit- 
tee of Massachusetts report estimates 
that big time gambling takes from $11,- 
800,000,000 to $21,500,000,000 out of the 
pockets of American taxpayers. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was speaking a mo- 
ment ago to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts with respect to attempting to 
get a unanimous consent agreement for 
a vote on the resolution and all amend- 
ments thereto, and to dispose of the 
matter without some Senator calling for 
the regular order. The senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] is present, 
and of course is very anxious, as is every 
other Senator, to get along as fast as 
possible with the ECA bill. 

I was wondering whether when we con- 
clude tonight we could not recess until 
11 o'clock tomorrow, and agree to vote 
on the resolution at 1 o'clock tomorrow 
afternoon, whether that would not be 
satisfactory to most Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I understood the Senator 
from Illinois to be proposing a unani- 
mous consent agreement. 

Mr. LUCAS. I had not proposed it; 
I was merely suggesting one, to see 
whether or not we could reach an agree- 
ment whereby we might vote upon the 
substitute amendment or any amend- 
ment thereto, at 1 o’clock tomorrow, let 
us say, after meeting at 11 o'clock. That 
would give a couple of hours to debate 
this evening, and 2 hours tomorrow. 
I was wondering whether the Senator 
from Missouri would have any objection 
to that. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I thought 
it was rather definitely understood that 
I would have the floor when the Senate 
convened tomorrow, for the purpose of 
addressing myself to an amendment to 
the unfinished business, and I consented 
to the request of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee with the distinct understanding 
that I expected to do that. It does not 
seem to me that I should be asked to 
agree further to another understand- 
ing which will deprive me of that oppor- 
tunity. The amendment is an important 
one, and I have prepared myself to dis- 
cuss it. It is a little hard for me to 
understand why the unfinished business 
should be again set aside to take up a 
wholly extraneous matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. The unfinished business 
would not be set aside. All we are try- 
ing to do is to get a vote on the resolu- 
tion now pending. 

Mr. KEM. I have no disposition to 
block a vote. I.would like to have an 
understanding with the Senator from 
Illinois that I may have the floor when 
the Senate convenes tomorrow and that 
I may be permitted to address myself 
to my amendment to the unfinished busi- 
ness. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should say that 99 times 
out of a hundred I could agree with the 
Senator from Missouri that he should 
have the floor, and I would agree to a 
unanimous-consent request to that ef- 
fect. However, there have been very few 
speeches made on this side of the aisle 
on the unfinished business, and this aft- 
ernoon I agreed with one Senator on 
this side to attempt to get the floor for 
him when the Senate meets tomorrow. 
That is why I cannot agree to the Sen- 
ator’s request. I know the Senator from 
Missouri is very much interested in the 
question involved in his amendment, and 
I know he has made one or two excellent 
speeches, from his viewpoint, on the ECA 
program. Very few speeches have been 
made on this side of the aisle. I had 
hoped that perhaps the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri might agree to 
my request, because I am sure there will 
be plenty of time for him to make his 
speech sometime tomorrow afternoon, 
or perhaps the next day. 

Mr. KEM. The majority leader was 
not present when the discussion occurred 
with reference to my having the floor, 
but his deputy was present, and I think 
it was the general understanding that 
the request of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would include a provision to the 
effect that I would have the floor when 
the Senate convened tomorrow. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Florida, who was 
the acting majority leader, will bear me 
out in that statement. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if we 
agreed to vote at 1 o'clock, would not the 
Senator be satisfied to proceed at 1 
o'clock, that is, if the Senate meets at 
11 and votes at 1? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
for an extraneous party to inject him- 
self into the discussion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am always de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think I under- 
stand the point of view of the Senator 
from Missouri, and I have discussed the 
matter with the majority leader. Iwon- 
der if we could get together on this basis: 
Assume that the Senate assembles at 
11 o'clock tomorrow, and that we agree 
to vote on the substitute resolution 
of the Senator from ‘Tennessee at 
1 o’clock; then would it be possible, I 
ask the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Illinois, for the Senator 
from Illinois to say to the Senator from 
Missouri that by 2 o’clock, let us say, he 
could have the floor, in other words, that 
whoever on the Democratic side is to 
speak would not speak longer than an 
hour, or some such time? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will yield, I do 
not believe I could enter into such an 
agreement. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is correct, as stated 
by the Senator from Missouri, that 
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there was discussion of his desire to be 
heard tomorrow when the Senate con- 
vened. The Senator from Florida did 
not understand that it was included in 
the unanimous- consent agreement that 
he was to speak, but it was stated by the 
President of the Senate, presiding at the 
time, that the Senator from Missouri or 
any other Senator would have the right, 
when the Senate convened in the morn- 
ing, under the unanimous- consent agree- 
ment which was then pending, if it were 
agreed to, to call for the regular order, 
and then to proceed to make a speech 
upon the unfinished business. I will 
have to say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I did not understand that it was in- 
cluded in the agreement that he was to 
speak. 

Mr. KEM. I think that is correct; I 
do not think there was any definite in- 
corporation of any such understanding. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the unani- 
mous-consent agreement on the pending 
matter, Resolution 202, prohibit speeches 
being made on the Senate floo on other 
subjects than the one now before the 
Senate? A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
been the understanding of the present 
occupant of the chair that there was no 
rule of germaneness in the proceedings 
of the United States Senate, and that if 
& Senator gets the attention of the Pre- 
siding Officer and is recognized, he may 
speak on any subject, from the North 
Pole to the South Pole. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Another parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would not be 
necessary for the junior Senator from 
Missouri, if he can be recognized, to have 
the pending resolution set aside, in order 
to make a speech upon his own amend- 
ment to the ECA program, would it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, the Senator is cor- 
rect. While the present occupant of 
the chair was not presiding when the 
discussion about this matter occurred 
some time ago, he is informed that the 
then Presiding Officer ruled substan- 
tially to that effect. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I have unani- 
mous consent to make a statement 
rather than ask a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - With- 
out objection, the Senator may do so. 

Mr. DONNELL. The suggestion was 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois that 1 o’clock tomorrow be fixed 
as the hour for the vote. I want it very 
clearly understood that I have no desire 
in the world to delay the proper con- 
sideration of the resolution, but it is now 
almost 20 minutes past 5—5:18 in the 
afternoon, to be exact. The Senator 
from Tennessee has entered upon his 
address; I do not know how long he will 
consume. It is obvious that there are a 
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comparatively small number of Senators 
on the floor. I counted them a little 
while ago, and I think there were then 
some 17, including the occupant of the 
chair, a number in that neighborhood, 
at any rate. 

It is obvious that when the Senator 
from Tennessee shall conclude his re- 
marks, if some Senator in opposition to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee—for illustration, the present 
speaker—should obtain the floor, he 
would be speaking, in all probability, to 
a very small number of Senators. To 
agree to a vote at 1 o’clock tomorrow 
would mean virtually having delivered 
an address this evening, and then either 
saying the same things tomorrow, or not 
having any chance at all to present the 
arguments tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I therefore do not see 
how it would be possible for proper con- 
sideration to be given to this very im- 
portant matter if the hour of 1 o’clock 
were fixed as the hour for a vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Could we agree to vote 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, meeting at 
11, and letting the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri and the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee control the time, 
which would give practically an hour 
and 15 minutes on each side, assuming 
some time was taken for a quorum call? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say, for the 
information of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, that I shall conclude my presenta- 
tion in 15 minutes. That is all the time 
I desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent has been granted to the 
senior Senator from Missouri to make 
reply to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, that 
would bring it up to 25 minutes to 6 
o’clock this evening, when the floor would 
be surrendered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, with the compara- 
tively small number of Senators here 
present. To my mind, Mr. President, it 
would not be advisable tonight, under 
those circumstances, to make an agree- 
ment as to an hour for voting tomorrow. 
I think we all want to join in the effort 
to have this matter heard adequately and 
properly, without the vote being rushed 
and at the same time without it being 
impeded. I am sure that is the inten- 
tion of at least myself, and I believe it 
is the intention of every other Senator. 
I believe it would be better for us to 
proceed this evening for a reasonable 
length of time. I am somewhat non- 
plussed by the consideration that if I 
should enter upon my discussion, which, 
as I indicated earlier this afternoon, 
would take approximately 2 hours, and 
deliver my remarks in largest part to- 
night to empty benches, I should cer- 
tainly feel under the obligation to say 
practically the same thing over to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LUCAS. To the same empty 
benches. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should hope not. I 
should hope more Senators would be 
present tomorrow. So, Mr. President, I 
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respectfully submit that it would not be 
advisable to attempt to fix an hour for 
voting at the session this afternoon. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. We have, of course, as 
everyone knows, an extremely important 
measure pending before the Senate, 
which affects not only the United States 
of America but practically every nation 
in the world. In the event the resolu- 
tion is taken up, obviously some Senator 
is going to call for the regular order, and 
the Senate then will automatically re- 
turn to consideration of the ECA bill. It 
seems to me that if we take some time 
tonight in discussing the resolution, and 
if we devoie, let us say, 3 hours tomorrow 
to a discussion of the resolution, which 
is so vital to the Nation, we ought to be 
able to secure a vote on it at the end 
of that time. 

Mr. President, I am going to disavow 
any further responsibility for trying to 
secure a vote on the resolution. The 
Senator from Tennessee has been trying 
to secure a vote on it for some time. I 
have been trying to cooperate with the 
Senator from Tennessee and other Sena- 
tors who are interested in trying to fer- 
ret out the crime syndicates operating 
in interstate commerce. I want to go 
all the way with him. I suggested that, 
so far as I am concerned, he can have all 
the money he wants, and have the best 
counsel in the country to carry on this 
work. I am satisfied the Vice President 
will select from among the two commit- 
tees that are involved in this resolution, 
assuming such a committee is estab- 
lished, will be an excellent one. 

The responsibility is not going to be 
on the majority leader’s shoulders any 
longer for delaying the resolution. I 
have been criticized by the press, and 
there have been intimations and innu- 
endoes that I am trying to do something 
to prevent the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. I want the country to understand 
that I for one want to see it adopted. 
If we use a couple of hours tonight and 
3 hours tomorrow there is no reason why 
we cannot act upon the resolution. Ev- 
ery Senator knows how he is going to 
vote on it. Whoever delays the resolu- 
tion will have to accept the responsibil- 
ity for doing so. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield briefly to 
the senior Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yields to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to make a statement. 

Mr. DONNELL. I want to state that 
I feel, as I have previously indicated, 
that this is an important matter, as the 
Senator from Illinois has emphasized, 
and I think it is a matter that should 
be determined promptly. But I do not 
believe that we should argue this matter 
under the force of compulsion of finish- 
ing our arguments within any certain 
particular number of minutes. To my 
mind it would be decidedly a mistake 
to agree tonight upon any hour for vot- 
ing. I would personally not be willing 
to do so. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Illinois if under 
all the circumstances he would not be 
willing that the Senate convene tomor- 
row at 11 o'clock, and then let us be 
guided by circumstances at that time as 
to how to proceed further? I ask that 
question in order that, if the suggestion 
is agreeable to the Senate, I may notify 
Senators on this side of the aisle. I 
ask the Senator if he believes there is 
wisdom in my proposal, as it appears in 
the form of a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to doing that. But it seems 
to me that we ought to be able to vote 
upon the resolution at a certain hour. 
We ought to be able to secure a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to that effect. 

I will say to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts that I dislike very much to 
debate this subject tonight, debate it for 
an hour tomorrow, and then have the 
Senator from Texas or some other Sen- 
ator rise and demand the regular order. 
If that should occur, everything we shall 
have theretofore done in connection with 
the resolution will have been wasted 
effort. If the regular order is demanded, 
after some hours of discussion of the 
resolution, we will come back to it within 
a week or 2 weeks, or perhaps several 
days, and at whatever time we resume 
consideration of the resolution we will 
have to go over the same ground again. 
What I am trying to do is to expedite 
the procedure and save a little time. 
The Senate will remain in session long 
enough to discuss the resolution, along 
with all the other important measures 
we have before us. 

I am fearful that if the Senate should 
meet at 11 o'clock a. m. tomorrow and 
should resume debate on the resolution, 
and it should not be disposed of by 1 
o’clock, or by 1:30, then some Senator 
would demand the regular order and 
thus we would lose all the ground we 
have gained, so to speak. We will have 
marched up the hill and marched down 
again. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I asked the 
Senator from Illinois the question I did 
because it seems to me that perhaps by 
tomorrow morning after convening at 11 
o’clock, and being fresh, we will be able 
to reach an agreement respecting an 
hour that would be suitable for voting 
at some time tomorrow afternoon, at 
which time we could conclude action on 
the resolution. and then return to the 
regular order of business. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I will 
have no objection to trying anything. 
I wish to say to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, and I hope it will work. I hope 
the Senator will persuade the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], 
who is very much interested in the sub- 
ject, of course, but who is also a very 
reasonable man. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has great persuasive 
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power. I think he can work upon the 
Senator from Missouri, perhaps on both 
Senators from Missouri, so we may reach 
an agreement for a vote on the resolution 
at 1 o’clock or 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
tomorrow. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor for a question or a very brief obser- 
vation. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator yields for 
what purpose? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not want to 
yield the floor. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I wish to make a short 
statement. I thought it was clearly un- 
derstood when the question was before 
the Senate previously, that the junior 
Senator from Missouri would have the 
floor when the Senate convened tomor- 
row. I asked the Senator from Ten- 
nessee if he would be willing to incorpo- 
rate in his unanimous-consent request 
a statement to that effect, and I under- 
stood the Senator from Tennessee to say 
he would. 

It is true that I did not pursue the 
matter further and secure the exact lan- 
guage to be incorporated in the unani- 
mous consent request. I thought that 
was unnecessary. I thought it was fully 
understood by the Senators present that 
I was agreeing to the unanimous con- 
sent request on the express condition that 
I would have the floor when the Senate 
convened tomorrow. Now it seems that 
that is not understood. That means 
that I failed to make myself clear. I 
shall make myself clear now. Ishall not 
agree to any unanimous consent agree- 
ment until I have had an opportunity to 
address myself to the amendment I have 
proposed to the unfinished business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the majority leader a question. Is 
it the idea of the majority leader that 
when the distinguished Senator from 

Tennessee finishes his discussion the 
Senate shall recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow? 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not object to 
recessing until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning providing we are going to dis- 
cuss the issue of the Senate resolution. 
But the junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Kem] just now served notice that 
he is not going to agree to any unanimous 
consent request for tomorrow unless he 
is recognized immediately following the 
convening of the session tomorrow. 
There is no point in coming in at 11 
o’clock tomorrow under those circum- 
stances. As I see it, there is no point 
in debating the resolution unless we can 
finish it. So there is no point in meeting 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning under 
those circumstances. If we meet at 11 
o’clock, some Senator may call for the 
regular order, and the Senator from 
Missouri may be recognized and proceed 
with his remarks on his amendment. I 
do not say the Senator from Missouri 
will get the floor. That will depend 
upon what Senator the Chair recognizes 
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at that time. However, I assume the 
Chair probably will look in this direction; 
at least, I hope the Chair will do so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In answer to 
the query of the Senator from Illinois, I 
would say that following the hint the 
Senator from Illinois has just given, I 
assume that the Vice President will look 
in that direction. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is usually done. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And I would not 
5 surprised if the Vice President should 

0 80. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, that is an 
old Democratic custom. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask this question: Under 
all the circumstances, would it not be 
possible for the majority leader, with 
the full cooperation of Senators on this 
Side of the aisle, so far as we can do so 
tonight, to state that when the Senator 
from Tennessee finishes his discussion 
this evening, he will move that the 
Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock 
tomorrow morning, and at that time 
perhaps see whether we can make prog- 
ress in cooperating with the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri in reaching a vote on 
the resolution, on which all of us wish 
to vote, and then proceed with the 
regular order? 

Mr. LUCAS. I would have no objec- 
tion to having the Senate convene at 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. I would 
hope my good friend the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem] could be persuaded 
to relinquish his previous position, be- 
cause he will have plenty of time to 
make his ECA speech. After all, the 
Senator from Missouri already has made 
two or three speeches on the ECA bill. 
I did not hear all of them, but I read all 
of them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and all of them are interesting speeches 
from his viewpoint. So I am sure he 
will be able to make another good 
speech on that subject. Whether he 
makes it tomorrow or whether he makes 
it the next day, I would not think would 
make much difference. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from 
Missouri is so much interested in clean- 
ing out crime, I should think he would 
agree to this proposal, because I have 
heard him speak on this matter, and I 
know he is very much interested in 
having investigators start to work. 

I do not wish to take any further re- 
sponsibility for causing delay in the 
taking of action by the Senate on the 
resolution on which the Senator from 
Tennessee has been doing heroic work 
for several weeks, in trying to have it 
considered by the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would suggest 
to the Senator that the Senate, as we 
in New England say, would make more 
hay if we made haste a little slowly at 
this particular time, and if we resume 
our session at 11 o'clock tomorrow 
morning, and if we do not have any 
agreement tonight from the Senator 
from Missouri, but perhaps secure 
agreement tomorrow, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will yield fur- 
ther, let me say that, so far as I am 
concerned, I shall agree to that—in 
other words, to have the Senate resume 
its session at 11 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, and let every Senator take his 
chances then on getting the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; and not 
ask the Senator from Missouri at this 
time to agree to do anything. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; but I hope he will 
agree between now and then. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, lest 
there be any possible misunderstanding 
of the colloquy which occurred a few 
minutes ago between the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Kem] and the Sen- 
ator from Florida, I wish to make it com- 
pletely clear that at that time the Sen- 
ator from Missouri made it abundantly 
clear to all Senators who were present 
when the unanimous-consent agreement 
was pending that he expected to request 
recognition in order to make a presenta- 
tion of his amendment tomorrow, and 
he was assured by the Vice President, 
who then was presiding over the Senate, 
that he would have a right to do so. 

I wish to repeat what I have already 
said, namely, that such an understand- 
ing was not embraced within the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Let me add that, recognizing the right 
of the Senator from Missouri, and recog- 
nizing the fact that he declared himself 
in that way—which certainly is incon- 
trovertible—I would still like to associate 
myself with the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee and the request of the 
Senator from Illinois and the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts that, 
if possible, there be some slight delay 
on the part of the junior Senator from 
Missouri in presenting his amendment 
tomorrow morning. I take that position 
in the hope that by that means it will 
be possible for us to take action on this 
crime-investigation resolution, which, 
after all, is only a starter of a formal 
investigation which will have to run a 
long time. Certainly the resolution 
itself should not take an undue amount 
of time for debate. I hope that, in his 
wisdom, the Senator from Missouri will 
decide that it will not prejudice the pres- 
entation of his amendment if he waits 
until 1 or 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon 
to do so, so that in the meantime the 
resolution can be disposed of. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Florida whether he under- 
stood that my acceding to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee was cor- 
ditioned upon the expectation that I 
would have the floor when the Senate 
convenes tomorrow? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Whether it was upon 
that condition or not, I certainly under- 
stood, with complete clarity, that the 
Senator from Missouri had been assured 
by the Vice President that he would have 
the right to ask for the floor tomorrow 
morning and to call for the regular 
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order, and then to address himself to his 
amendment to the ECA bill. 

However, I repeat that I do not think 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD will show that 
any agreement to that effect was made. 

Mr. KEM. I agree. As I recall, I 
asked the Senator from Tennessee 
whether he would incorporate such an 
understanding in his unanimous-consent 
request. The Senator from Tennessee, 
as I understood, said he would do so. 
However, I did not pursue the matter 
further, and I did not ask him expressly 
to do so. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I think the Senator 
from Missouri must have misunderstood 
what I said. I said I would be glad to 
cooperate in any way I could to help the 
Senator from Missouri get the floor. 
However, I do not think I said I would in- 
corporate that suggestion in the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. KEM. Perhaps not. I cannot al- 
ways hear the Senator from Tennessee 
from my seat on this side of the aisle. 
I understood that he was indicating ac- 
quiescence in what I was saying at that 
time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not think there is the slightest misunder- 
standing between Senators as to what 
occurred. 

The only thing which would remain to 
be done in order to allow the resolution 
to be disposed of would be for the junior 
Senator from Missouri graciously to per- 
mit—if he saw fit to do so; of course, the 
decision would be his to make—the de- 
bate on the crime investigation resolu- 
tion to continue until, let us say, 1 or 2 
o'clock tomorrow afternoon, or until 
whatever other time, early tomorrow af- 
ternoon, the Senate is able to reach a 
decision upon the resolution. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I am always 
glad to agree to any reasonable request 
of the majority leader. I recognize the 
necessity for having leadership in the 
Senate. 

However, I also feel that when the ma- 
jority leader is absent from the Senate 
and when an acting majority leader is 
here in his place and certain discussions 
take place, they are just as binding on 
the majority leader as if he were here in 
person at the time. 

As the acting majority leader has said, 
it was clearly understood that I agreed 
to the request of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee upon one condition, namely, that 
I would be permitted to address the Sen- 
ate tomorrow morning. 

I hesitate to impose myself upon the 
Senate under any circumstances; but 
when the fact is that the unfinished busi- 
ness is the ECA bill, and when my pur- 
pose is to submit what I regard as an im- 
portant amendment to that bill, I cer- 
tainly think it is entirely proper that I 
insist upon my right to submit the 
amendment at that time. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not disposed to agree to any 
further unanimous-consent requests, un- 
less they have incorporated within them 
an express provision to the effect that 
the junior Senator from Missouri will 
have the floor when the crime-investiga- 
tion resolution is disposed of, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
rather than read all the excerpts from 
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the crime commission reports to which 
I have referred, I now ask unanimous 
consent that a few of them be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Second Progress Report of the Special 
Crime Study Commission on Organized 
Crime of the State of California, on page 8, 
states as follows: 

“It seems necessary, even in a progress 
report, to include at least a brief explana- 
tion of what the commission considers is 
embraced within the term ‘organized crime.’ 
Without such a starting point the whole 
direction of the commission's investigations 
and activities, and the reasons and basis for 
the commission’s findings and recommenda- 
tions remain obscure. 

“Simply stated, organized crime is what 
the term implies. It is the activity of a 
group of persons working together for the 
express p of more effectively accom- 
plishing criminal acts against society. By 
organizing, criminals are able to secure 
greater immunity from the law, a wider field 
for operations, monopolistic control over 
specific types of criminal activity, and of 
course greater profits. The emergence and 
development during the past 20 years of 
criminal syndicates extending throughout 
our entire country is recognized by crimi- 
nologists as the most prominent, the most 
threatening, and the least understood fea- 
ture of our national crime problem. 

“The great and dangerous criminals of 
today are not the publicized desperadoes of 
the newspapers, magazines and radio, such 
as John Dillinger, ‘Baby Face’ Nelson and 
Machine Gun’ Kelley. The great and truly 
dangerous criminals of the present are the 
directing heads of the syndicates in control 
of bookmaking, slot machines, organized 
gambling, prostitution, narcotics, the loan 
shark racket, swindling schemes, organized 
murder, and the host of extortionate rackets 
playing upon legitimate business and labor 
in many different fields—men who are almost 
unknown to the public and whose names 
never appear currently on any police blotters. 
Criminals of this latter type are always difi- 
cult to identify. An inevitable effect of 
organization is to clothe the activities and 
participation of the leaders in secrecy. The 
directors and master-minds of organized 
crime are seldom apprehended or arrested. 
They live peacefully and luxuriously, enjoy- 
ing a full sense of security, and with com- 
plete confidence that they will not be dis- 
turbed in their criminal activities. Their 
only real fear is concerned with the ambi- 
tions and competition of rival mobsters.” 

The same report, in its recommendations, 
recommends that there be passed by the 
California State Legislature a joint resolu- 
tion petitioning the Federal Communications 
Commission to adopt an order requiring all 
communication companies to refuse the use 
of interstate communication facilities when 
such companies have reasonable grounds for 
believing such facilities are being used for 
purposes which violate the laws of the 
States. 

An article from the Washington Post, 
dated January 27, 1950, states as follows: 


“AnD THATS Not ALt—Bic-Time ANNUAL 
Gaminc ToL IS $21,500,000,000, Group 
Says 


“Big time gambling takes up to $21,500,- 
000,000 a year out of Amezican pockets, a 
group of Bostonians repor today after a 
Nation-wide investigation. 

“The Citizens’ Committee of Massachu- 
setts, Inc., whose letterhead bears some of 
Boston’s best names, said in a 46-page report 
that figure does not even include the pro- 
ceeds of such forms of gambling as lotteties, 
rafes and carnival games. 
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“It charged that big-time gambling is con- 
trolled and operated in businesslike fashion 
by organized syndicates which ultimately 
have ‘a corrupting influence on good govern- 
ment and the welfare of the community in 
general.’ 

“The committee said its investigators esti- 
mated that from $11,800,000,000 to $21,500,- 
000,000 is spent each year on horse and dog 
race betting, sports pools, numbers pools and 
slot machines. 

“The gambling estimates were broken down 
this way: 

“Parimutuel betting—$1,500,000,000. 

“Off-the-track betting—$3,000,000,000 to 
810,000,000, 000. 

“Sports pools 85,000, 000,000. 

“Numbers pools—$300,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Slot machines 82,000, 000,000 to $3,000,- 
000.000. 

“The committee, organized some 10 years 
ago, is headed by Reverend Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister of Boston’s Arlington Street 
Unitarian Church. 

“Its vice chairmen are Financier Charles 
Francis Adams, Industrialist Godfrey Lowell 
Cabot and the Reverend Frank Jennings, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, 

Organized syndicated gambling is in the 
ranks of big business”’, the report said. 
Illegal gambling activities are controlled by 
antisocial groups, so organized as to have 
an apparent immunity from the law and an 
ever-widening field of operations. * * * 

In its Nation-wide implications, large- 
scale illegal gambling activities are carried 
on by dangerous criminal elements who have 
adapted recognized systems of business or- 
ganization and efficiency to syndicates which 
control, among other activities, bookmaking, 
slot machines, and organized gambling activ- 
ities in their other forms. 

A notorious criminal syndicate, through 
its headquarters in Chicago and agencies in 
various metropolitan areas, is a dominant 
factor in off-the-track horse-race betting and 
has been credited with interest in sports 
pools activities on a Nation-wide basis. 

A widely known New York City rackets’ 
head is the reputed head of the slot-machine 
racket.’ 

“The committee said the public has re- 
fused to face the fact that gambling diverts 
large amounts of money that might be spent 
to better advantage and that most wagering 
enriches and entrenches antisocial and crim- 
inal groups. 

The corruption of police officials is a 
fundamental in the promotion of illicit gam- 
bling operations,’ the report noted. It said 
slot-machine interests commonly allot 10 to 
20 percent of their gross profits for graft and 
protection.” 

From an article in the Washington Post, 
dated Saturday, December 3, 1949, the fol- 
lowing is quoted relating to the subject: 

“Carl H. Chatters, executive director of the 
American Municipal Association, wrote to 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath on 
September 19 to enlist his ‘active assistance.’ 

From the experience of several mayors 
of our membe cities,’ Chatters wrote, ‘there 
has recently emerged the necessity of dealing 
with organized crime on a national scale. 
The matter is important because it appears 
that crime syndicates are making an effort 
to control local politics in those municipali- 
ties where the public officials are most op- 
posed to organized crime in all of its as- 
pects.’ 

In some cases the mayors are threatened 
with recall, and in other cases it appears 
there is active political pressure prior to 
election.’ 

In any case the matter is too great to 
be handled by local officials alone, since the 
organized criminal element operates on a 
national scale across State boundaries,’ ” 
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A memorandum from the operating di- 
rector of the Crime Commission of Greater 
Miami, Miami, Fla., dated January 20, 1950, 
which was received by the committee, states 
on page 3 thereof, as follows in quoting the 
results of a grand jury investigation dated 
November 13, 1944: 

“The ‘wire service’ and the telephones 
are the lifeblood of the horse-booking 
racket. The ‘wire service,’ national in scope, 
is a network of leased circuits from the many 
horse-track locations to centers of popula- 
tion where the politiclans permit bookmak- 
ing.” 

The same memorandum on page 5 thereof 
states as follows in regard to gambling: 

“Large gambling syndicates made up of 
nationally known criminals have been organ- 
ized in recent years. A large number of these 
criminals in former years engaged in bur- 
glaries, robberies, murders, and in those vio- 
lations over which the Federal Government 
took investigative and prosecutive jurisdic- 
tion, namely, white slavery, narcotics, auto 
thefts, bootlegging and rum running, and 
other violations. Undoubtedly, these na- 
tionally known criminals have gone into 
the gambling racket because no local investi- 
gative agency can follow their interstate 
gambling transactions.” 

The same memorandum on page 6 quotes 
the grand jury’s report filed on November 7, 
1949, relative to the criminal element located 
in south Florida, as follows: 

“We feel that the Federal Government 
would find it a very profitable field to inves- 
tigate these people regarding the sources of 
their income and the origins of their wealth 
by which they can live in such ostentation 
among us and purchase valuable and expen- 
sive properties and businesses. We feel that 
proper investigation of these individuals 
would reveal violations of Federal laws just 
as investigations in the past have done with 
other criminals who rose to wealth and no- 
torlety. We recommend that a coordinated 
investigative body from the various Justice 
and Treasury Department units be estab- 
lished here to look into these persons’ activ- 
ities.” 

The memorandum of the Crime Commis- 
sion of Greater Miami, dated January 20, 
1950, further states as follows: 

“The difficulty of any local law-enforce- 
ment agency regardless of how large it may 
be to cope with national gambling syndicates 
should be manifest. Through services pro- 
vided by the Nation-wide bookie wire serv- 
ices, and in some instances by radio, these 
gambling syndicates can obtain one of the 
only two essentials for successful gambling 
operations, namely, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on entries, scratches, and final odds, 
After the race is run the bookie wire services 
provide almost instantaneous information 
on the names of the winners and the mutuel 
prices paid. This information is one essen- 
tial requirement in the successful operation 
of any large bookmaking syndicate. The sec- 
ond essential is, of course, the necessary cor- 
ruption of public officials that will insure 
uninterrupted continuance of the, syndi- 
cate’s illegal operations. The promotion of 
gambling by the bookie wire services poses 
another problem to local law-enforcement 
agencies in view of the recognized opinion 
that the wire services are now controlled by 
the old Capone syndicate.” 

The memorandum of the Crime Commis- 
sion of Greater Miami, dated January 23, 
1950, on page 2 thereof, states as follows: 

“Another practical difficulty in suppressing 
large-scale gambling rackets comes about 
through the operations of the bookie wire 
services, which is a Nation-wide service pri- 
marily designed only for providing necessary 
information to organized gamblers and book- 
makers. The wire services, operating within 
the present laws, continuously are striving 
to increase their net income. This can only 
be done by increasing the total number of 
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customers, that is, increasing the number of 
bookmakers, gambling houses, and gamblers 
they service. Endeavors on the part of local 
authorities to suppress local gambling are 
resisted as much by the bookie wire services 
as they are resisted by gamblers themselves, 
Experience in the past 3 years has shown 
that even the power and authority of an 
entire State is scarcely sufficient to restrict 
the flow of this bookie wire service to 
gamblers and gambling syndicates. Even 
the States are restricted in what actions they 
can take by the fact that these services are 
operating in interstate commerce with facili- 
ties over which the Federal Communications 
Commission has jurisdiction.” 

The Federal Government through the 
Office of the Attorney General of the United 
States has also interested itself in the sub- 
ject, as is indicated in an article from the 
San Francisco Chronicle, dated January 11, 
1950, which in part states as follows: 

“McGrath announced that the annual 
United States attorneys’ conference on 
February 16 will be attended by four groups 
representing local authorities active in the 
drive against bookies, numbers operators, 
slot-machine kings, and other law violators 
who operate across State lines.” 

In addition to the foregoing, there are in 
the file of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, among the data therein contained, 
which the committee deems to be related to 
the subject matter on which Senate Resolu- 
tion 202 is based, the following: 

1. Criminal Justice, the Journal of the 
Chicago Crime Commission. 

2. Gambling, Should It be Legalized? by 
Virgil W. Peterson, operating director of the 
Chicago Crime Commission. 

8. The Cities and Crime, by Virgil W. 
Peterson. 

4. Memorandum from the New Jersey State 
Senate Judiciary Committee, by John J. 
Winberry, of Rutherford, N. J. 

The committee believe that there is need 
for the investigation and report as proposed, 
and recommend that the resolution, as 
amended, be reported favorably. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think I need not go into the matter of 
the public interest and demand for an 
inquiry of this kind. The press of the 
Nation has served a very great purpose 
in calling to the attention of the public, 
through newspaper articles and edito- 
rials, the efforts and the activities of cer- 
tain alleged criminals and law violators 
to try to corrupt local officials in some 
cases. The radio commentators have 
performed a great public service in ex- 
plaining the extent of the operations of 
some of the persons who are alleged to 
operate illegally in interstate commerce. 
Many articles have appeared in most of 
the great magazines of the Nation. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
the Intelligence Service of the Treasury 
Department, the enforcement division of 
the Treasury Department, and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation all have 
taken steps in the effort to expose these 
alleged criminals and to protect the pub- 
lic from their operations. It should be 
pointed out, however, that most of their 
operations, according to newspaper re- 
ports, are not in violation of the present 
Federal laws, but they are operating in 
interstate commerce in violation of the 
laws of many States. 

In November of last year I drafted a 
bill designed to prohibit the interstate 
shipment, of certain gambling devices, 
which are in violation of the law of the 
State to which the shipment is to be 
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made. I also began the preparation, 
with the assistance of the legislative 
counsel, of a bill imposing penalties upon 
the users for illegal purposes of informa- 
tion coming over the wires in interstate 
commerce. After working on the bills 
and after talking with a number of ex- 
perts who know a great deal about the 
operations in interstate commerce of 
gamblers and of criminals, I came to the 
conclusion, that, as stated by the experts, 
before any laws could be very intelli- 
gently considered by the Congress, or be- 
fore the reaction of public opinion could 
be secured on them, there should be a 
development at least to the extent it was 
possible to get it of the over-all picture of 
interstate syndicates, if there are such, 
who operates them, how they operate, 
what the source of their power is, what 
communications they use, and what cor- 
rupting influence if any they may have 
or attempt to have on governing bodies 
and officials. 

So, Mr. President, on January 5, I filled 
a resolution for the purpose of investi- 
gating generally the subjects I have 
stated, in order to develop if possible 
the over-all picture of interstate gam- 
bling and crime, The chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee appointed 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. For the purpose of 
clarity, may I ask the Senator to be kind 
enough to state for the record that the 
resolution which he offered on January 
5, 1950, was Senate Resolution 202? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. It was Senate Resolution 202. The 
legislative history since that time, as I 
remember, has been about this: The 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
appointed a subcommittee composed of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor], and the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. CAIN], to 
consider the resolution. After the reso- 
lution was amended in several respects, 
upon suggestions, which I think were 
very good, from the Senator from Mis- 
souri and from the Chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, the Senator from 
Nevada, and after some delay occasioned 
by the preparation of the report of the 
subcommittee, the resolution was finally 
reported by unanimous vote of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on February 27. 

In the meantime, following up an an- 
nouncement in December, that he would 
do so, the Attorney General of the United 
States called a crime conference to meet 
in Washington. The conference met here 
about the middle of February. It con- 
sisted of mayors, district attorneys, law 
enforcement officers of all kinds, and 
State’s attorneys. There was a very 
worth-while discussion and a hearing 
participated in by all these represent- 
atives as to what crime conditions were 
in their respective States, and as to 
whether there was a field into which 
the Federal Government might enter for 
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the purpose of assisting the local law 
enforcement officers in the enforcement 
of laws of the States and of the local 
communities. I may say that a great 
many excellent public officials attended 
the conference. They all seemed to feel 
that there should be an over-all investi- 
gation in order to complete the picture. 

As a result of the conference, a legis- 
lative committee was appointed. This 
legislative committee, with the assist- 
ance of the Attorney General, prepared 
two bills: one, a bill to prevent the inter- 
state shipment of gambling devices; the 
other, a bill to prohibit the communica- 
tion companies from sending over the 
wires certain types of information or 
communications, which might result in 
betting or gambling, and placing the re- 
sponsibility for enforcement largely 
upon the companies, as a regulatory 
measure. 

Those bills were transmitted to the 
President by the Attorney General, with 
a letter, and to the Vice President, as 
President of the Senate, with letters 
from the President and the Attorney 
General, I believe. I had an opportu- 
nity of talking with the Vice President 
and also with the Parliamentarian about 
the bills, and of examining them before 
they were submitted, thinking that per- 
haps they should go to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. But, following the 
precedents, which I could not dispute, 
the Parliamentarian and the President 
of the Senate felt that they should be 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. I may say in 
that connection, however, that had the 
bills been written as penal measures, or 
as amendments to the criminal code, 
they would have been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. But the 
communications field is of course pe- 
culiarly within the jurisdiction of the 
great Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

A few days prior to the submission 
of these bills, I, together with other 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], and the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson], appeared before 
the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration to request funds with which to 
carry out the purposes of the resolution. 
At that time the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Jonnson] appeared, say- 
ing he understood these bills were com- 
ing up and would be referred to his 
committee, that he thought the matter 
should be held up, and that if the bills 
went to his committee, his committee 
should get the money for the investiga- 
tion rather than the Committee on the 
Judiciary. But in any event the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration re- 
ported, with two amendments, the reso- 
lution which had been acted on by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. One was 
that the Judiciary Committee should 
make its report not later than July 31, 
1950; the other was, that the committee 
would have $50,000 for the investigation 
instead of $100,000, as contained in the 
resolution as reported. The bills to 
which I have referred were referred 
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to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. I was go- 
ing to make a statement about the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Then I withhold 
my question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The report of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
was handled by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
and as chairman, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis]. They, I under- 
stand were responsible for the inclusion 
of these two amendments. I want to say 
that these distinguished Senators told 
me at the time—I thought, somewhat in 
confidence, but they have later stated it 
publicly, so I have no hesitation in telling 
what they said—that if this committee 
got under way and made good progress, 
they would join in recommending that 
the committee be given the full $100,000 
which had been requested, and also that 
the committee be given more time in 
which to make its report; that they 
thought the shorter time and the smaller 
amount of money would be useful for the 
purpose of letting the Senate and its 
committees see by that time what kind 
of progress we were making. I think that 
is substantially the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. I now yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I think the min- 
utes of the meetings held by the com- 
mittee, if minutes were kept, will indi- 
cate that the original request, as it came 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, was for $50,000. It was raised 
to $100,000, and the subcommittee, of 
which the Senator from Kansas was a 
member, together with the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], reported to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration that the report 
of July 30 or 31 was a preliminary report. 
I think the records of the committee will 
so indicate. The Senator from Tennessee 
just said that a statement was made to 
the effect that the subcommittee would 
join in further recommendations. In the 
absence of the distinguished Senators 
whom I have mentioned, I want the 
Recorp to show that it was the members 
of the subcommittee who clearly under- 
stood, and so reported to the full Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, that 
it was a preliminary report, that addi- 
tional funds would be needed, that if the 
investigation would be thorough and 
complete and would not be a whitewash 
investigation in any sense of the word, 
that we would go before the appropriate 
committee and ask for sufficient money 
to continue to conduct such an investi- 
gation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I want to join, Mr. 
President, in saying that the members of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and the full 
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Committee on Rules and Administation, 
have shown the very heartiest coopera- 
tion and have given assurance that they 
would endorse the investigation to the 
fullest extent. I have no complaint as 
to the cooperation I have received from 
the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Has the Senator 
from Tennessee any concrete ideas as to 
what, if any, new Federal legislation will 
be required after the investigation is 
completed? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas that 
I have some ideas as to what types of 
legislation may be required, but as to 
whether the facts would justify them or 
as to whether the kind of legislation I 
have thought of would be the kind that 
should be passed, Iam unable to say until 
we can secure more facts. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will not the Sena- 
tor have difficulty in drawing the line 
between interstate crime and State 
crime? Where is the boundary line lo- 
cated? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In answer to the 
Senator from Texas, there are many 
things that are possible in interstate 
commerce which are in violation of the 
laws of the respective States, I think, 
in the field of transportation of gambling 
devices, and communications which are 
used illegally in various States, perhaps 
in connection with some phases of the 
narcotic laws, perhaps the strengthening 
of the Fugitive Felon Act, and other 
items which I might mention. It is time 
for the Congress to consider whether it 
cannot throw some blocks in the way of 
the alleged big-time gamblers and crim- 
inal operators about whom the public is 
complaining so much. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
tbe Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. : 
Mr. CONNALLY. I am not indicating 
any interest in the gambling fraternity. 
But gambling is not the only crime. 
With reference to prohibiting the trans- 
portation of gambling devices from one 
State to another, that would result in 
each State making its own gambling de- 
vices. Someone would establish a plant 

in each State to make such devices. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his observation, but the general 
consensus of opinion is that if the vehicle 
of interstate commerce were denied to 
a great many of these transactions, the 
operators would have much difficulty in 
conducting their operations, because 
there are clearances of money and clear- 
ances of information across State lines 
vital to the gambling syndicates, accord- 
ing to the reports of crime commissions. 

Mr. President, the situation regarding 
the amount of money required is that 
originally the resolution referred only to 
gambling and racketeering. The resolu- 
tion provided $50,000, but the chairman 
of the full committee suggested that it 
should be much more. The scope of the 
committee was enlarged, so that the Judi- 
ciary Committee wrote in $100,000. It 
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was the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration which reduced the amount 
from $100,000 to $50,000. But I think 
there is no doubt that if the investiga- 
tion had been proceeding and making 
reasonable progress, members of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
would have been the first to authorize 
additional money. 

Mr. President, in that situation, with 
two resolutions for investigations almost 
identical in their terms, one by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the other investigation to be 
conducted by the Judiciary Committee, 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce announced that it was 
beginning hearings on the two specific 
bills it had before it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator spoke of 
two resolutions which were almost iden- 
tical. Was he referring to Senate Reso- 
lution 202 as reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and later from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, and Senate Resolution 249 as 
reported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I inquire of the 
Senator from Tennessee if under Senate 
Resolution 202 an investigation was not 
only to be made of whether organized 
crime utilizes the facilities of interstate 
commerce or otherwise operates in inter- 
state commerce in furtherance of any 
transactions which are in violation of the 
laws of the United States, but, in addi- 
tion, the inquiry was to include the 
question whether the utilization of such 
facilities was in furtherance of any trans- 
actions which are in violation of the 
laws of the State in which the trans- 
actions occur? Is not that provided for 
in Senate Resolution 202? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is there in the open- 
ing sentence of Senate Resolution 249 
any reference to the laws of the States 
in which the transactions occur? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is not, in the 
opening sentence, but I shall invite the 
Senator’s attention 

Mr, DONNELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, perhaps I 
should have stated it all in one question, 
because I do not want to mislead in any 
sense. There is nothing in the opening 
sentence of Senate Resolution 249 which 
refers to the utilization of the facilities 
of interstate commerce in furtherance 
of violations of law in the State in which 
the transaction occurs, but there is in 
a subsequent sentence, namely, the sen- 
tence in Senate Resolution 249 which 
says that such investigation shall in- 
clude but shall not be limited to a de- 
termination of certain things. There 
are, in fact, two references to violations 
of the laws of the States or the hamper- 
ing or corruption of officers of the law. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
The coverage which could be made un- 
der each of these resolutions would be 
substantially the same. In that situa- 
tion the junior Senator from Tennessee 
tried several times to secure considera- 
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tion, by unanimous consent, for Senate 
Resolution 202. It was objected to from 
time to time. Some Senators said they 
would object because certain Members 
of the Senate were out of town. That 
was shortly before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee started 
its hearings. 

The hearings commenced, and still the 
junior Senator from Tennessee was un- 
able to get either resolution off the cal- 
endar. The hearings started before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. At that time it seemed to 
the junior Senator from Tennessee that 
the only way the investigation he had in 
mind could be made was to have a reso- 
lution considered which would consoli- 
date the investigations. It was pro- 
posed by the majority leader and the 
Democratic Policy Committee, and 
agreed to by the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCFARLAND], that both com- 
mittees call off their separate investiga- 
tions, that they be not competing investi- 
gations, that the committee’s member- 
ship be taken from the membership of 
the two committees, that the amount 
authorized for the investigation be in- 
creased to $150,000, and that the July 31 
dead line be stricken out. I joined in 
that recommendation and agreed to pre- 
sent for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate a proposed substitute in order to 
carry it out. 

The compelling reasons for which I 
have offered a substitute were, first, I felt 
it would be very difficult to get Senate 
Resolution 202 up for consideration if 
two committees were to make the same 
investigation. Second, it would look bad 
for Congress to authorize such a dupli- 
cation of effort. It certainly would not 


impress the public very favorably to have 


two senatorial committees covering sub- 
stantially the same ground separately 
calling witnesses from distant cities to 
give testimony on the same subject. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator speaks 
of two investigations going on side by 
side. Neither Senate Resolution 202 nor 
Senate Resolution 249 has been adopted 
by the Senate. Am I not correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

However, I say frankly to the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, if one 
were adopted, both would be adopted, 
Furthermore, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, conducting 
hearings on separate bills, would prob- 
ably go ahead with this same kind of 
inquiry. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like the 
Senator to be kind enough to tell the 
Senate the reason why he thinks or 
thought that if one of the two resolu- 
tions, Senate Resolution 202 or Senate 
Resolution 249, should be adopted, that 
the other, which would provide, as the 
Senator puts it, for practically a duplica- 
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tory investigation, would also be adopted. 
Would not the Senate differentiate and 
determine which of the two it wanted 
and not be confronted with the alterna- 
tive of having two investigations going 
on at the same time? Why does the 
Senator think and why did he think that. 
the Senate would adopt two resolutions 
providing for duplicatory investigation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
Senator that I thought so originally, but 
that later I decided the Senate probably 
would not adopt either resolution. The 
reason I thought so was—and the Sena- 
tor was present—that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce said, “When one 
of these bills comes to us we will have to 
insist on its passage.” They drew up a 
resolution, and, except for the fact that 
an agreement had been worked out, the 
Senator from Colorado and the Senator 
from Arizona would be insisting that 
their resolution be agreed to. The only 
reason they dropped the matter, in my 
opinion, was because an agreement was 
worked out. 

Frankness compels me to say to the 
Senator from Missouri that on the rec- 
ord so far, aside from the fact that the 
Committee on the Judiciary thought of 
the matter first and started action on 
it first, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce probably has a little 
superior claim to making the investiga- 
tion over the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. That has reference to the bills 
which have been introduced. However, 
as I said before, the bills could have been 
so written that they would have been 
referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. There might also have been many 
other things to supplement the picture. 
Bills could have been introduced which 
would have gone to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I can even imagine some 
bills which might have gone to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Bills dealing with 
counterfeiting, for example, would have 
gone to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator spoke in 
substance of his view that perhaps the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has gotten a little further 
along with the subject matter than the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I take it 
that the Senator will agree with me, 
will he not, that it is not with respect 
to Senate Resolution 249, which, as 
the Senator indicated, duplicates 
Senate Resolution 202, that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has made that further prog- 
ress, because both resolutions are still 
before the Senate and neither has been 
acted on? Is it not true that the only 
progress the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has made ahead 
of the Committee on the Judiciary is on 
two entirely different bills, namely, Sen- 
ate bill 3357, which the Senate passed 
on April 19, 1950, relating to the trans- 
portation of gambling devices, and Sen- 
ate bill 3358, on which extensive hear- 
ings have been held by the Committee 
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on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and which relates to the prohibition of 
transmission of certain gambling in- 
formation? In other words, the point 
to which I desire to invite the Senator’s 
attention is that the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and the 
Committee on the Judiciary are in pre- 
cisely the same situation at this very 
moment with respect to Senate Resolu- 
tion 249 and Senate Resolution 202, 
namely, that neither of them has 
been adopted by the Senate. There- 
fore there is no reason in the world to 
think that the Senate in its good judg- 
ment would authorize duplicating in- 
vestigations by adopting both resolu- 
tions? Am I not correct in my conclu- 
sion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President,I am 
afraid I do not agree that the Senator 
is correct in his conclusion. In the first 
place, since there is a good deal of legis- 
lation in this field which is now before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce I must say I think they have 
as good a right to present a resolution 
providing for an investigating commit- 
tee, or to have their committee make the 
investigation, as has the Committee on 
the Judiciary. As I said before, on the 
basis of where the bills dealing with the 
matter have so far come to rest, that 
committee probably has a little superior 
claim. However, it is true that neither 
Senate Resolution 249 or Senate Resolu- 
tion 202 have been adopted and both 
committees are in the same condition as 
to those resolutions. However, this point 
has always been in my mind; I think the 
Senator from Missouri will agree that 
the two bills covering the transporta- 
tion of gambling devices and gambling in 
connection with communications, rep- 
resent, so far as the gambling and 
the criminal features are concerned, a 
large part of the subject matter. Al- 
ready the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has gone into many 
aspects of the criminal situation in the 
country, and plans to go into more. 
That has been done notwithstanding the 
efforts of the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCFARLAND] to try to limit it to 
communications. However, the two are 
inextricably interwoven when it comes to 
what happens in connection with book- 
making and numbers rackets, telephone 
information and Western Union infor- 
mation. So it is hardly possible to in- 
vestigate one part of it without investi- 
gating the other. 

It was intended at the time the agree- 
ment was made that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee would call 
off their investigation, and that the 
whole matter would be handled by mem- 
bers from both committees, so that 
whether the legislation went to the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee or to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
there would be members on the so-called 
joint or special committee who probably 
would stand in the position of a sub- 
committee for their respective commit- 
tees, and the subject was to be considered 
by the whole committees. 

It was also discussed a time or two, I 
may say to the Senator from Missouri, 
that in the event the Committee on the , 
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Judiciary made the investigation, and 
found that there were some very im- 
portant things which should be done, or 
legislation which should be passed, in 
connection with the wire services or com- 
munications, and the public became 
concerned about it and demanded the 
passage of legislation, the members of 
the other committee might resent though, 
perhaps not outwardly, having given 
much consideration to the problem, 
that the Judiciary Committee had stir- 
red it all up and then passed it on to the 
other committee. That was mentioned 
in private conversations a few times. 

So that in the effort to have a real in- 
vestigation by the two committees which 
were most interested, and in order to 
try to get immediate consideration of 
the legislation, I did endeavor to bring 
the matter up the day following the 
agreement, but was unable to do so. I 
suggested tht we try to vote on the fol- 
lowing day, but the Senator from Mis- 
souri thought more time would be needed 
for debate; and I am not criticizing him 
for that. I tried to bring it up on other 
occasions before the investigation by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee had gone so far. 

There is another point to be considered 
in that connection. For instance, an 
editorial from the Miami Daily News 
says: 

The Senate joint committee investigation 
approved by Democratic policy leaders into 
nationally-organized crime is not to be con- 
fused—though the public be understand- 
ably of that opinion—with the Senate com- 
merce subcommittee probe already begun. 
The latter has made the headlines the last 
few days with a parade of witnesses whose 
prominent names have been matched by 


equally prominent denials of useful infor- 
mation. 


The press and the people of the coun- 
try are deriving the impression that the 
demand in the Senate to investigate or- 
ganized crime in interstate commerce, 
and to investigate the efforts to corrupt 
local public officials, is actually resulting 
in an investigation being carried on. Of 
course, that is going to diminish, to a 
considerable extent, the demand for such 
an investigation. 

I think it would have been very much 
in the public interest if both committees 
could have started work on the matter 
together, as was originally intended. 

I also think it is fair to say, and I be- 
lieve the Senator from Missouri will 
agree, that whether the committee had 
been the Judiciary Committee, or what- 
ever investigation had been carried on, 
at least as to about half the witnesses 
who have been called before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, any committee making a similar 


investigation would have called those 


witnesses. The first one would have 
been the Attorney General of the United 
States, of course, and perhaps Mr, 
Hoover, then Mr. Wayne Coy, of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
representatives of the mayors, the State 
attorneys general, and the Attorney 
General’s legislative committee, which 
drafted the bill. All these would have 
been called. 

Of course, as to others who have been 
called, the chairman of the Commerce 
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Subcommittee said that they were not 
interested in crime, so there was not very 
much investigational and staff work to be 
done before some of the other witnesses 
would have been called. I think under 
the investigation we have envisioned, 
there would have been a great deal of 
information obtained about certain 
other witnesses before they were actually 
put on the stand. 

I think we would be able to have a 
better investigation, a more satisfactory 
one, and would be in a better position to 
have some legislation passed, if legisla- 
tion is found necessary, in addition to 
the bills which are now proposed, if the 
investigation could be carried on in the 
way I have suggested. 

For my own part, I know there have 
been numerous charges about politics, 
I have stated frankly and fairly the mo- 
tivating influences which cause me to go 
along with the chairmen of the two com- 
mittees in this connection. 

Mr. President, very briefly, I wish to 
indicate what I would do if I should have 
any connection with the committee. Of 
course, I am a novice in the United 
States Senate and have not had as much 
experience with congressional commit- 
tees as many of the other Members of 
the Senate have, but as chairman of the 
committee which investigated Judge 
Johnson, who impeached himself by re- 
signing, by relinquishing his office, or by 
saying he would not run for office, and 
signing a statement to that effect, I had 
some experience along investigational 
lines. A majority of the committee voted 
against impeachment proceedings be- 
cause of Judge Johnson's action in sign- 
ing the statement, but I voted for them. 
We operated that committee without any 
politics being brought into the matter 
whatsoever, although local pressures 
were brought on both sides of the aisle, 
because both Democrats and Republi- 
cans were involved. 

It would be my purpose, if I had any- 
thing to do with the direction of the 
committee, in the first place to have it 
understood with the committee that the 
object was not to smear anybody or to 
whitewash anybody, that what we 
wanted to get were the facts, and if any- 
body got hurt with the facts, he would 
just get hurt; that on the other hand we 
did not want to harm the names of good, 
innocent people, and we would try to 
work with people, either in executive 
meetings of the committee or in private 
meetings, or through staff consultations, 
and go over the facts and circumstances, 
before they were actually brought out in 
the public hearings, so that we would be 
sure we had something to go on when 
charges were made in public hearings, 

I think the practice of allowing 
charges to be made in committees which 
do damage to the names of good people 
is not reflecting too much credit on Con- 
gress. There are proper ways of con- 
ducting congressional committees, I 
have always had the feeling that the way 
the Truman committee went about its 
business was most commendable and 
that the Truman committee was the 
greatest congressional committee I have 
ever known anything about, I have 
talked with many persons about the 
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methods of the Truman committee, and 
in the committee which investigated 
Judge Johnson, we followed almost iden- 
tically the same methods, in the first 
place finding out what we had in the way 
of facts, what sort of case we could make, 
and whether it would stand up. We 
would determine by staff investigation 
where we were going before we had a 
public hearing and any charges were 
made. I understand that there was a 
kind of a pretrial practice in the Truman 
committee of any case to see whether 
they did have facts and circumstances 
which could be made public. 

Mr. President, another consideration 
is that this is going to be a committee's 
committee, at least I hope so. I trust 
the work can be done on the basis of non- 
partisanship, that no one on the com- 
mittee will feel that there is anyone to 
be prosecuted or smeared, and also that 
there is nobody to be protected, that we 
can go at our investigation on the basis 
of the facts, and develop them. 

I know that some men think we are 
not getting after some people hard 
enough, and others may feel we are 
pushing some too hard. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Permit me to fin- 
ish my statement. I know also that 
there will be some disappointment re- 
specting the amount of work we may be 
able to perform in various local commu- 
nities. I now have in my files requests 
from law-enforcement officers or offi- 
cials of 19 important cities in the coun- 
try setting forth that conditions involv- 
ing interstate crime exist in their com- 
munities, which they would like to have 
investigated. But I think the public 
should understand in the first place 
that, as has been stated so often, the 
crimes committed in various communi- 
ties are largely of local concern. While 
some local officials perhaps would like 
to transfer their burdens to the FBI to 
enforce their laws where they have been 
unable to do so yet, it is almost always 
primarily a matter for local enforce- 
ment if we are really to have law en- 
forcement. The Federal Government is 
not interested in getting into everyone’s 
pack yard and trying to enforce laws 
which the local communities should 
themselves enforce. So I am quite sure 
we are not going to be able to go into as 
much detail in the investigation as we 
would like to. Many persons may be 
disappointed. 

For instance, this afternoon I received 
copies of two stories from the Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin, written by John 
Strohmeyer, one dated May 1, the other 
dated May 2. If half the allegations 
made in these two stories can be proved, 
it would take a senatorial committee 6 
months, I am sure, to investigate all the 
matters involving Boston, Providence, 
and other cities in New England. So 
there may be some disappointment as to 
the number of cities and the number of 
towns in which we can make investiga- 
tions and as to the time that can be 
granted. I think, however, that the 
committee can obtain a notion of what 
the picture is; that we can present cases 
and do our work with courage, so as to 
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enable the Federal Government to con- 
sider whether legislation should be 
passed, and if so, what legislation. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should like 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee that I have received several 
inquiries as to the scope of the resolu- 
tion, and whether it would be the inten- 
tion and the purpose of the committee to 
investigate the very unfortunate condi- 
tions which exist in Kansas City, Mo., 
my home, and the home of my family 
for many years. 

I should now like to ask the Senator a 
specific question about a specific crime. 
Many residents of Kansas City believe 
that the present crime wave in that city 
dates back to May 27, 1947. On that 
date, as the Senator from Tennessee may 
recall, a safe in the office of the board 
of election commissioners was blown 
Open and ballots that constituted evi- 
dence in 72 cases of vote fraud then pend- 
ing in the circuit court of Jackson 
County, Mo., were carted away. This 
crime occurred in the courthouse, where 
the office of the sheriff is located, osten- 
sibly a deputy being in attendance at all 
times. Across the street was the city po- 
lice department. Itso happened—it was 
a mere coincidence—that the President 
of the United States was sleeping some 
five blocks away. But it is important 
that the whole downtown district, osten- 
sibly, at least was covered by Secret Serv- 
ice men at the time. After the crime oc- 
curred it was announced that a full and 
complete investigation would be made by 
the FBI. But from that day to this no 
arrests have been made, no indictments 
have been returned. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee whether under the language 
of the proposed resolution his committee, 
in his opinion, would be authorized to 
make a full and complete investigation 
of that crime? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Missouri I 
will say I am sure the Senator would not 
want me at this time to try to outline a 
course of action for a Senate committee 
which has not been formed, and of which 
I may not be a member, and with the 
direction of which I may not have any- 
thing to do. Furthermore, I am sure 
the Senator would not want me to make 
a statement prior to having had an op- 
portunity of discussing with the com- 
mittee which might be named, and with 
the staff of the committee, the relative 
importance of the concentration of 
gambling transactions, and what the op- 
erations have been. I am sure the Sena- 
tor will agreé that it would be very hard 
to outline the exact program that any 
committee should follow. I am sure the 
Senator does not want me to do so. But 
I do want to say that I think the com- 
mittee, when created, should give Kansas 
City the exact importance to which it is 
entitled in relation to the committee’s 
over-all job, and to the over-all problem 
with which it is trying to deal. 

As I said a long time ago, so far as 
I am concerned there is not going to 
be any shying away from Kansas City. 
We intend to go there. If that is what 
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the committee decides to do, we will 
give it the same treatment we will give 
Miami, Chicago, or any other city that 
might be involved. If the statements 
are true which were released by the spe- 
cial grand jury, which I read in the 
newspaper a few days ago, as to the in- 
terstate nature of gambling in the 
Kansas City area, statements contain- 
ing allegations about the involvement 
of two men who have passed on, cer- 
tainly that phase of the situation would 
be brought under the terms of the res- 
olution, and then it would be the duty 
of the committee to see what effect, if 
any, it had on local government or an 
effort to corrupt local government. 

As to what is involved in the vote 
fraud matter, I want to say frankly to 
the Senator I do not know. There is 
a very good man connected with the De- 
partment of Justice, whom I mentioned 
a while ago, who is with the grand jury 
in Kansas City, and there may be some 
developments in connection with that 
matter. But I can assure the Senator 
that the committee would want to ob- 
tain all the information possible from 
the Senators from Missouri, receive 
their suggestions as to how the matter 
could be investigated, the sources of in- 
formation, and to go into the matter 
just as straightforwardly and as im- 
partially as would be possible, and that 
Kansas City would receive the same 
treatment as any other section of the 
United States. It would receive the 
treatment to which it was entitled. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I seem to have been 
rather unfortunate today in not mak- 
ing myself clear. I have failed again to 
express the exact idea I had in mind. 
I meant to ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee whether in his opinion under the 
resolution the committee would have 
jurisdiction to investigate the crime oc- 
curring under the circumstances I have 
outlined. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
Senator from Missouri that I do not 
know exactly what interstate aspects of 
the so-called ballot stealing are involved. 
I frankly do not know. But I say that 
if we find that communications across 
State lines are being used, and that such 
communications have been any source of 
operations of gamblers, that subject cer 
tainly is within the purview of the in- 
vestigation. We should investigate how 
such gamblers attempt to corrupt poli- 
ticians or local governments. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I may say 
to the Senator that I understood the 
Federal jurisdiction would be based on 
a conspiracy to deprive citizens of the 
right to vote, the right to have their 
votes counted as cast. Assuming that 
such is the case, would the Senator be- 
lieve that his committee would have 
jurisdiction to investigate such a crime 
committed under such circumstances? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The resolution pro- 
vides: 

To make a full and complete study and 
investigation of whether organized crime 
utilizes the facilities of interstate com- 
merce or otherwise operates in interstate 
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commerce in furtherance of any transac- 
tions which are in violation of the law of 
the United States or of the State in which 
the transactions occur. 


In order to make that germane for the 
purpose of the investigation, I think 
there would have to be some connection 
with organized crime operating across 
State lines in violation of the law of the 
State in which the crime occurs, 
Whether that fits the present situation, 
I cannot say. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I wish to say that the 
crime to which I have referred strikes 
at the very roots and basis of law and 
order. When we cannot have a clean 
election and cannot have ballots count- 
ed as they are cast, then the very founda- 
tions of our institutions are on very un- 
certain ground. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I agree fully with 
the Senator about that. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator from 
Tennessee be willing to accept an 
amendment, drawn in appropriate lan- 
guage, to give his committee authority 
to investigate a crime committed under 
the circumstances which I have out- 
lined to the Senate? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that I am going to 
support the resolution as written, be- 
cause I think the scope of the responsi- 
bility with which the committee will be 
charged under this resolution is so vast 
and so tremendous that, of course, the 
committee could spend years and years 
without doing much more than scratch 
the surface. 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
finish by February 28 whatever is re- 
quired to be done. The report is to be 
made by that time, under the language 
of the substitute. 

If we come to a vote on the question 
of increasing or enlarging the authori- 
ty of the committee under the resolu- 
tion as it now is written, I must say that 
I am opposed to enlarging it at this time. 
I agree that the ballot is sacred and that 
the preservation of the sanctity of the 
ballot is essential to a democracy. 

The particular question now before us 
is whether an organized syndicate is 
acting to mulct the savings of many 
persons and to corrupt officials in cer- 
tain localities and local communities, 
and whether that matter is one about 
which the Government should take some 
action. 

I have an idea that if we successfully 
do what the committee will be charged 
with under the resolution as now writ- 
ten, that certainly will have a wholesome 
influence upon the exercise of the fran- 
chise throughout the United States. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator spoke of a re- 
port of a Federal grand jury, just re- 
leased in Kansas City. Did the Senator 
see in the report the slightest indication 
that any determination had been made 
as to those who were responsible for the 
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theft of the ballots in Kansas City of 
1947? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I did not see the 
full report. I only saw the newspaper 
account. I have written for the full re- 
port. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator spoke of the 
skill and ability of lawyers sent to Kan- 
sas City for the purpose of investigat- 
ing crime there, did he not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I referred to the 
skill and ability of a lawyer of the De- 
partment of Justice by the name of Max 
Goldschein. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee agree that nothing can be ac- 
complished in regard to the investiga- 
tion of this major crime if representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice are 
told to hang their clothes on a hickory 
limb but not to go near the water? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Senator 
from Missouri is trying to get into a field 
about which I hope we may have an un- 
derstanding in connection with this en- 
tire matter. In other words, I hope that 
Senators on both sides of the aisle will 
agree upon the scope of the resolution 
and the matters which can be investi- 
gated in connection with it, and will 
agree that the investigation will be made 
impartially, without regard either to an 
attempt to hurt anyone or an attempt 
to protect anyone. 

Mr. KEM. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I hope that in the 
entire discussion the Senator from Mis- 
souri will at least give the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee credit for sincerity, 
and not at the very outset try to drag 
into this matter any political questions. 

Mr. KEM. Oh, no. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We want to do the 
best we can. 

Mr. KEM. I agree. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Missouri will not be satisfied 
with what we do, but at least we will 
do our yery best. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Tennessee agreed, the other 
day, that the question of the sanctity of 
the ballot was not a political question, 
and that there was no difference between 


Democrats and Republicans on that 


ground. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee certainly has the reputation of 
being a very sincere man, a reputation 
which I know he wishes to defend and 
to continue. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
Tennessee should make clear to the Sen- 
ate and to the public whether, if the reso- 
lution is adopted, in his judgment a com- 
plete investigation will be made in Kan- 
sas City, including an investigation of 
this major crime which strikes at the 
very basis of our free institutions, or 
whether there will be just another super- 
ficial examination of gamblers and such 
persons who have been encouraged to 
engage in what they have done by the 
fact that they have seen this major as- 
sault on the rights of the people go en- 
tirely unpunished. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from Missouri a ques- 
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tion. I believe the grand jury has been 
operating in Kansas City for 9 or 10 
months. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iassume that it has 
been investigating the crime committed 
in connection with the alleged vote fraud, 
and everything else about it. I do not 
know how long the Senator might think 
it would take the Senate committee to 
investigate the vote fraud: If we were 
also called upon to make a detailed in- 
vestigation of alleged frauds in many 
other States where frauds have been al- 
leged, does not the Senator from Mis- 
souri think the resolution should be re- 
worded, and should be cast in such a 
manner as to permit the investigation to 
move in another direction? 

I understand that in the Eightieth 
Congress a Subcomittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration made many investi- 
gations in many parts of the United 
States—in West Virginia, in Maryland, 
in Kansas City, as I recall, and in var- 
ious other places. It seems to me that 
if that is to be the only thing this com- 
mittee is to do, the other job should be 
the work of the other committee. 

Mr. KEM. I have not suggested to 
the Senator that his committee investi- 
gate any vote frauds. If he thinks I have 
suggested that, he has misunderstood 
me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thought that was 
what the Senator meant. 

Mr. KEM. The statute of limitations 
has run on the vote frauds committed 
in the election in Kansas City in 1946, 
It is beyond the power of the President, 
the Department of Justice, or the district 
attorney to punish at this time those re- 
sponsible for those frauds. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Then I misunder- 
stood the Senator from Missouri, for I 
thought he was talking about the vote 
frauds. 

Mr. KEM. But on May 27 of this 
year the statute of limitations will run 
on the theft of the ballots. I am in- 
terested in knowing whether the Senator 
from Tennessee is interested in inves- 
tigating the theft of the ballots which 
occurred on May 27, 1947. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I say to the Sen- 
ator that I would certainly be interested 
in investigating that, if it is within the 
purview of this resolution. However, if 
we are going to investigate ballot frauds 
and ballot thefts and what not, which 
have occurred in various parts of the 
United States—at least, it has been al- 
leged that there have been similar situa- 
tions in other localities—I certainly 
think that we shall at least have to find 
some tie-in with the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and we 
shall have to have a great deal more 
money than the amount of money pro- 
vided in any of the resolutions. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Tennessee know of any 
theft of ballots which is at all compa- 
rable to the one which occurred on May 
27, 1947, in Kansas City? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certainly I agree 
with the Senator that they have received 
more notoriety and public attention 
than any others I have heard of. 
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Mr. KEM. Does the Senator agree it 
is deservedly so? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Icertainly think so. 
I am sure no Member of the Senate 
would agree that any ballot theft should 
be condoned, 

Mr. KEM. If I may ask the Senator 
a final question, in the event the Sen- 
ator determines on further consideration 
that his resolution would not permit the 
committee to investigate the theft of 
ballots which occurred in Kansas City, 
Mo., on May 27, 1947, will the Senator 
accept an amendment drawn in appro- 
priate language which will give the com- 
mittee that power and authority? 

The junior Senator from Tennessee is 
going to defend the resolution as here 
presented. 

Then there is no reason for the public 
to be given the impression that the Sen- 
. ator from Tennessee has in mind mak- 

ing such an investigation. Is that cor- 

rect? 
Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know what 
impression the public is going to gain. 
I have not said whether the committee 
would make the investigation or not, 
because I do not know whether there is 
an interstate tie-up. If it is a crime 
involving interstate commerce, it would 
be the duty of the committee to make 
the investigation; if it is not, it would 
not be its duty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have been very 
much interested in the remarks of the 
Senator from Tennessee, because I am 
particularly interested in the objective 
of his resolution and the purposes for 
which it is prepared and to which it is 
directed. I want to make a comment, 
if the Senator will permit. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is this: There 
seems to be some concern as to what the 
public might think regarding the pur- 
pose and objective of the resolution. I 
think one thing ought to be crystal clear, 
namely, that the resolution itself will 
not save America from sin or from crime. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. I should be 
glad if the Senator would expand on that 
idea, I think it needs enlargement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The purposes of 
the resolution are to aid the municipal, 
county, and State officials, and to extend 
the helping hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment insofar as the interstate com- 
merce aspects of organized crime may 
be concerned. I surely want to com- 
mend the Senator particularly on the 
proposals which he has suggested as pos- 
sibly being within the purview of the 
committee, legislative suggestions for pro- 
posals such as the banning of shipment 
of gambling devices between the States, 
and also the matter of sending com- 
munication materials or information. 
But I think it is important, as this reso- 
lution is discussed and as the body of 
the Recor is developed about the nature 
of the resolution, to realize that law 
enforcement cannot take place out of the 
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Congress, that what the Congress can do 
under the terms of the resolution is to 
redefine certain laws, to prepare some 
new laws. But, basically, law enforce- 
ment is a local governmental respon- 
sibility. 

I desire to make a further observation, 
because I have had a little bit of experi- 
ence along this line. All too often one 
of the real reasons for the lack of good 
law enforcement in a community is the 
failure of the citizen population to take 
any interest in their local governmental 
affairs. I hope that as this committee 
goes into the interstate aspects of crime 
and as it makes investigations of the 
respective municipalities or areas, ques- 
tions will be asked as to how many people 
voted in the last municipal election. 
Another question: How much money do 
you appropriate for your police depart- 
ment? Another question: How many 
police officers do you have in your city 
per square mile? Another question: To 
what extent have you mechanized or 
modernized your police department? Do 
you have a crime laboratory? Do you 
have motor-vehicle equipment? Are you 
up-to-date in your police-training 


, methods? 


I may take a look at my own State. 
The Governor of my State is not a mem- 
ber of my political party, but there are 
no slot machines in my State. They 
are not there because the Governor of 
the State drove them out. Interstate 
crime or no interstate crime, there simply 
are no slot machines. I may say with 
equal candor there are none left in the 
city of Minneapolis. We have plenty of 
interstate crime. If we get Federal, 
State, and county officials who have the 
will and the intestinal fortitude to en- 
force the law, they will do a great deal 
of law enforcing, particularly if the 
people will support them. 

One of the worst things that could 
happen would be to have the Federal 
Government take over the responsibility 
of local law enforcement. I know that 
the purpose of this resolution is to have 
the Federal Government only aid in it, 
and I think it is a wonderful and, let me 
say, a very important aspect, of a law- 
enforcement program. 

I mention this, because I am of opinion 
that somehow or other some persons are 
going to get the idea that if we investi- 
gate crime, crime will, in a way, dis- 
appear, and that we shall have a nice 
moral utopia, That simply is not going 
to be the case, because, even though we 
pass a new Federal law, there will still 
be violators, and those violators will not 
all be apprehended by an FBI, They 
will have to be apprehended by local 
police officers as well as by Federal 
officers. 

I hope this resolution will be agreed to. 
As the committee develops its case and 
prepares its legislative suggestions, I 
hope that the chairman and the other 
members of the committee will inter- 
rogate those who come before it from 
municipalities, from counties, and from 
State governments, as to just what they 
are doing back home really to enforce 
the law. 

I shall make no further comment, ex- 
cept as we possibly discuss the resolu- 
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tion more fully in the debate, but I want 
to assure the Senator from Tennessee of 
my support. I know that he has given 
great study to this proposal. I know that 
the municipal and State officials are 
strongly in support of his resolution, and 
I know that he will want to keep this 
committee within the bounds of the terms 
of the resolution, and to place the major 
responsibility for law enforcement where 
it really belongs, back in the local com- 
munity, where the local people develop 
their own standards of conduct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the observation of 
the Senator from Minnesota, and I hope 
that in the discussion and, if the reso- 
lution is adopted in the public estimation 
of it, no city, municipality or State will 
get the idea that this committee is for 
the purpose of undertaking to solve their 
difficulties and to ferret out criminals in 
their section. As stated by the Senator 
from Minnesota, that could only do 
harm; it could do no good. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will yield in a 
moment. The impetus for law enforce- 
ment must always be local. The only 
purpose this committee can serve is to get 
a sufficiently comprehensive over-all 
picture of the various ways in which 
crime may be operating in interstate 
commerce, to see what, if any, legislation 
may be passed to assist the local com- 
munities, but not to take over their 
primary responsibility. 

I should like to say, and then I will 
yield to the Senator from Missouri, that 
in my references to the inquiry which 
has been held by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I can do 
nothing but pay high commendation and 
compliment to the chairman and other 
members of that subcommittee upon the 
hearing they have had. Bills were pre- 
sented to them, which it was, of course, 
their duty to consider. It was their duty 
to hear witnesses. I understand they 
have not as yet finished their hearings. 
So, undoubtedly, the testimony secured 
at the hearing will be of great benefit to 
this committee, if and when it gets 
started. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator if it is a 
fact that the substitute which he has an- 
nounced he will support and in advocacy 
of which he speaks provides for a special 
committee composed of five members. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Are they to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr.DONNELL. The resolution, as the 
Senator originally presented it on Janu- 
ary 5, 1950, provided that the Committee 
on the Judiciary or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof is authorized and 
directed to make the study and investi- 
gation. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, That is correct. 
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Mr. DONNELL. Under the provisions 
of the resolution as it was initially pre- 
sented by the Senator from Tennessee, 
there was no number prescribed as to 
the membership of the subcommittee, 
was there? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I ask the Sena- 
tor this question: I note his earnest in- 
terest, which I know of from my conver- 
sation with him in the subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and I 
notice his having sent to Kansas City 
for a copy of the grand-jury report. Am 
I to understand, however, that the Sena- 
tor does not know who is to be the chair- 
man of the five-member special commit- 
tee should his substitute be adopted? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
Senator from Missouri that the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and also 
the majority leader, have expressed a 
desire that the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee be named as chairman; but I can- 
not say that the committee will elect me 
chairman. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I notice in the 
Washington Evening Star of April 11 the 
statement: 

Senator Kerauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
who proposed the Judiciary Committee in- 


quiry, probably will be chairman, according 
to Senator Lucas, 


In the Washington Post of April 12 
there is this statement: 

Senator Kerauver, the Tennessee Demo- 
crat, who has proposed a Senate investiga- 
tion of the “tygoons,” the big-time rack- 
eteers, will “in all probability,” be the chair- 
man, Lucas said. 


Does the Senator know whether any 
assurance has been given in advance as 
to who is to be the chairman of the 
committee? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certainly no assur- 
ance has been given tome. As I stated, 
all three Senators whom I mentioned 
expressed the hope that I might be 
chairman. I do not see how any assur- 
ance could be given, of course, because, 
in the first place, I might not be named 
on the committee, and, in the second 
place, the committee might very well 
decide to name another chairman. AsI 
contemplate the job the committee is 
going to have, I wish they would name 
another chairman, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I desire to invite the 
Senator’s attention to an article appear- 
ing in Newsweek on April 24, 1950, which 
refers to the initial resolution, Senate 
Resolution 202. I do not think it refers 
to it by number, but it speaks of it in 
this language: 

Because no man is more against sin than 
a United States Senator, the bill seemed 
slated for quick passage. It was unani- 
mously reported out by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on February 27 and placed on the 
Senate Calendar less than a month later by 
the Rules Committee, which first chopped its 
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$100,000 appropriation in half and placed a 
July 31 limit on the investigation. 


I take it that the Senator has no doubt 
that it is Senate Resolution 202 to which 
the article refers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to read 
to the Senator from the article from 
Newsweek. I shall read it with the quo- 
tation marks which are contained in it, 
and then I shall ask the Senator for his 
comments: 

What worried the Democrats was the possi- 
bility that Frrcuson’s experience would 


make him the strongest man on the sub- 
committee. 


I might say that the reference is to the 
junior Senator from Michigan, as ap- 
pears earlier in the article. 

What worried the Democrats was the pos- 
sibility that Frsxcuson’s experience would 
make him the strongest man on the sub- 
committee. Since most big city political 
machines are controlled by Democrats, the 
fear grew that the subcommittee’s findings 
could well be used against the adminis- 
tration in the coming crucial election. 

When, 2 weeks ago, Senator ED JOHNSON, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, introduced the two anti-gambling 
bills the worried Democrats found a way out 
of their dilemma. Ostensibly to reconcile 
the clashing jurisdictions of the two com- 
mittees, the Democratic policy group last 
week decided on a five-man special commit- 
tee—three Democrats and two Republicans— 
to be appointed by Vice President ALBEN 
BARKLEY. In this way, less able Republican 
investigators could be named. “We just 
don’t want to have any part of Ferguson,” 
said one top Democrat. “He'd move the 
thing into Kansas City and New York and 
we'd never get him out of there.” With 
Ferguson out of the way, the Democratic 
Party could continue to be against sin— 
with considerably less risk, 


I should like to ask the Senator to be 
kind enough, if he will, to make what 
comment he desires. I ask him, also, if 
he knows who the person described as 
“one top Democrat” is, who is quoted in 
this article as saying, “We just don’t 
want to have any part of FERGUSON. 
He’d move the thing into Kansas City 
and New York and we'd never get him 
out of there.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor for reading that comment from News- 
week. 

I do not know who wrote the state- 
ment, and, to my knowledge, I do not 
think I ever talked with any reporter of 
Newsweek about this matter. At least, 
I did not know it if I did. I certainly 
do not know what top Democrat they 
were quoting. I can say they were not 
quoting the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

So far as the original subcommittee 
consisting of five members is concerned, 
the motivating circumstances and rea- 
sons why I felt this was a good substitute 
I have already stated. I want to say, 
with perfect candor, to the Senator from 
Missouri, that I have not considered per- 
sonalities in the matter. I have not 
made any recommendations or sugges- 
tions about who should be named, either 
before the compromise or substitute was 
agreed upon, or since that time. 

I have a feeling, Mr. President, that 
the public is very much interested in the 
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matter and that they are not going to 
look very kindly upon political considera- 
tions, either for smearing or for white- 
washing anyone, and that there should 
not be any political conflict.. This person 
drew his own conclusion. Whom he may 
have talked with, I do not know, but I 
have seen similar things in other articles 
in the press. 

Mr. President, that completes the gen- 
eral presentation of the measure. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to associate 
myself with the sentiments expressed by 
the Senator from Tennessee that there 
should be no politics in the hearings, and 
also, that the investigation should be 
thorough and directed to matters in 
which the public is interested. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if he does not feel that the 
public has an intense and abiding inter- 
est in the theft of the ballots on May 27, 
1947, in Kansas City, and does the Sena- 
tor feel that the public is interested in 
seeing the persons responsible for that 
crime brought to justice? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The public has a 
great interest in it, and certainly the 
public wants to see whoever perpetrated 
that crime brought to justice. 

Mr. KEM. Under those circumstances, 
why does the Senator from Tennessee 
oppose the incorporation in this resolu- 
tion of language which would permit the 
committee to make such an investiga- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think, as the 
committee now stands, it has a humanly 
impossible task already, with all the re- 
quests and the number of persons who 
have already been to my office and talked 
with me and the members of my staff. I 
think my personal staff has spent half its 
time in the past 3 months doing nothing 
but talking with people, answering, let- 
ters, and acknowledging mail complaints 
and charges which have been coming in. 
The committee, if it is authorized, will 
devote the better part of 6 months to an 
inquiry which is very important. 

I am not saying whether or not we 
could go into the matter of the vote 
fraud or theft. Certainly it should be 
investigated and whoever is guilty 
should be brought to justice, and I hope 
the guilty will be brought to justice. 
However, if we were to investigate 
everything that ought to be investigated 
and tried to do things which people in 
local communities are not able to do, 
we would have an impossible job on our 
hands, as the Senator well knows. I 
think if all these things are to be gone 
into we had better have other commit- 
tees appointed in order to divide up the 
work, 

Mr. President, I hope, in view of the 
very precarious and tenuous parlia- 
mentary situation, with any Senator 
having the right to demand the regular 
order, that we may be able to finish con- 
sideration of the resolution before som 
Senator demands the regular order. 
do not know whether we can go any 
further tonight. I have already con- 
sumed too much time. However, I know 
that several of us would be willing to 
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stay later if any Senators should wish 
to speak further tonight. By meeting 
at 11 o'clock in the morning I hope we 
can conclude consideration of the reso- 
lution in the early afternoon tomorrow. 
I yield the floor. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN] 
be granted leave of the Senate for the 
remainder of this week. They will be 
necessarily absent on official business as 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, leaves of absence are 
granted. 

RECESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock 
a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o' clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow. 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 2 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


John G. Erhardt, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 

tentiary to Austria, to be Ambassador 

aordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Union of 
South Africa. 


IN THE Navr 


The following- named officers of the Navy 
for appointment to the grade of rear ad- 
miral as indicated: 


FOR TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE LINE 


Kenmore M. MeManes 
Frank T. Ward, Jr. 


FOR PERMANENT APPOINTMENT IN THE CIVIL 
ENGINEER CORPS 


Algert D. Alexis 
In THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States in the 
grade of second lieutenant, effective June 2, 
1950, upon their graduation, under the provi- 
sions of section 506 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 


Peter Anthony Abbruzzese 
Paul Smith Ache, Jr. 
Dwight Lyman Adams 
Walter Edwin Adams 
Abraham Noble Allan 
John Wesley Allen, Jr. 
Arthur Martens Apmann, Jr, 
Luther Bachman Aull IIT 
Thomas Adam Austin III 
Charles Francis Baish, Jr. 
George Lawson Ball 
Thomas Henry Ball 

Grady Huger Banister, Jr. 
Phillip George Bardos 
Cyrus Phillip Barger 
Arthur Carlton Barker, Jr, 
James Cross Barnes, Jr. 
John Anton Barnet, Jr. 
Courtenay Leonard Barrett, Jr. 
Raymond Ney Barry 
Thomas Martin Barry, Jr, 
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Boyd Truman Bashore 
Richard George Bastar, Jr. 
John Olin Bates, Jr, 
William Joshua Baxley, Jr. 
John Leo Begley 

Charles Edward Bell, Jr. 
Charles Hoey Bell 

Aubrey Lee Benson 

Elbert Devore H. Berry 
Elmer Lawrence Birk 
Arthur Hadfield Blair 
Howard Byron Blanchard, Jr, 
Harold Louis Blank 

William Herbert Bloss, Jr. 
Donald Lee Bohn 

Lucien Eugene Bolduc, Jr. 
Philip Lawrence Bolte 
Warner Turner Bonfoey, Jr. 
Thomas Wesley Boydston 
James Franklin Boylan 
Egbert Leo Brady, Jr. 
William Frederick Brandes 
Thomas Oliver Brandon II 
Albert Gustav Breitwieser III 
David Cullen Briggs 

John Richmond Brinkerhoff 
Howard Gallaway Brown 
Vance Saunders Brown, Jr, 
Joseph Peter Buccolo 
Garrett Davis Buckner, Jr. 
Charles Lewis 3utler 

Andy Joe Byers 

David Herdman Cameron 
Stephen Francis Cameron, Jr. 
David Kay Carlisle 

Robert Middleton Chambers 
Malcolm Wright Chandler, Jr. 
Herschel Eugene Chapman 
Robert Arnold Cheney 
Frank Peter Christensen, Jr. 
Willard Holbrook Coates 
Florian Octave Cornay 
Rudolph Vincent Cosentino 
Malcolm Robert Cox, Jr. 
Harry Michael Coyle 

John Marshall Cragin 
Albert Benjamin Crawford, Jr. 
Donald Phillip Creuziger 
William Earl Crist, Jr. 

Dale Jackson Crittenberger 
Edward Painter Crockett 
Victor Nicholas Cuneo, Jr. 
Charles Carroll Cunningham 
James Alvin Curtis 

Lloyd Eugene Darland 
William Lester Daugherty 
Reed Ellsworth Davis, Jr. 
William Daniel Davis 
William Bradford DeGraf 
Ralph Hoyt Detherow 
Charles Frederick Dickerson, Jr. 
August John Dielens, Jr. 
John Emilio DiGrazia, Jr. 
Louis Frederick Dixon 

Harry Eugene Dodge 
Phillip Henry Donahue 
James Clayburn Donovan 
Claude Holt Doughtie, Jr. 
Robert Wilkins Douglass III 
Ray Michael Dowe, Jr. 
Thomas Francis Dreisonstok 
James Curtis Drewry, Jr. 
Frank Hall Duggins, Jr. 
James Frank Dunn 

Jay Bernard Durst 

Roy Woodson Easley, Jr. 
Robert Wayne Eastman 
Kenneth Rohn Ebner 
Rebert Charles Edwards 
Lauris Martin Eek, Jr. 

Ira Robert Ehrlich 

William Newsome Eichorn II 
Charles William Elliot 

Joe Flint Elliott 
Charles Ozro Eshelman 
Richard Cooper Ewan, Jr. 
Donal Aloysius Fahey 

John Leonard Fahs, Jr. 
John William Fahy 

Charles Kohl Farabaugh 
Peter Buck Farrell 


Salvatore Edward Fastuca 
Robert Bruce Ferguson 
Albert John Fern, Jr. 
James Hoover Fette 
Thomas Wilfred Fife, Jr. 
George Clark Fifield 
Philip Dudley Fischer 
William Thrower Fitts III 
Robert Francis Flinn 
Allan Sarsfield Flynn 
John Charles Fogarty 
James Frank Fooshe III 
George Everett Foster 
Edward Jay Fox 

John Edmond Fox 

John Aaron Fray, Jr. 
Edward Paul Freedman 
Charles Douglas Friedlander 
George Rae Fullerton 
Richard Stanley Fye 
John Robert Gaffney 
Franklin Gaillard 

Arnold Anthony Galiffa 
Joseph Anthony Gappa, Jr. 
Robert Gibbins Gard, Jr. 
Leonard Joseph Garrett 
Vernon Rowe Gatley, Jr. 
William Keaveny Gearan 
Louis Vincent Genuario 
Henry Alfred Gilbert 
Russell Alger Glenn 

John Walsh Goldsmith 
Paul Francis Gorman 
Edward John Gradoville 
Charles Passmore Graham 
John Henry Green 

Robert William Green 
Thomas Patrick Greene 
Thomas Upton Greer 
Alfred Lee Griebling 
Joseph Trundle Griffin, Jr, 
Robert Marshall Grow 
James Louis Guion, Jr. 
Paul Lawrence Gurnee 
Predric William Haberman 
Carter Burdell Hagler 
John Richard Hall, Jr. 
Kenneth Walter Hall 

John Samuel Hamel 
Frederick Joseph Hamlin, Jr. 
Lyman Hutchinson Hammond, Jr, 
Mark James Hanna 

George Ervine Hannan 
Ray Samuel Hansen 

Jack Richard Hanson 
Louis Bernard Hansotte 
Philip Harlan Harper 
Norris Eugene Harrell 
John Sherman Harrold 
Charles Winthrop Hayward 
Falkner Heard, Jr. 

LeRoy Walter Henderson 
John Raymond Hendry 
William Ritter Henn 
Frank Andrew Henning III 
Morris Joseph Herbert, Jr. 
Louis George Hergert, Jr, 
Robert Andrew Hetz, Jr. 
James Edward Higgins 
Sidney Rae Hinds 

William Mullock Hinds, III 
Irvin Stafford Hirsch 
Richard Gurney Hoffman 
Frederick Dixon Hoham, III 
Robert Henry Hoisington 
Leslie Page Holcomb, Jr. 
Hugh Carter Holt 

Francis Elliot Howard, Jr. 
John Darby Howard 
William Smith Howe, Jr. 
James Grant Howell 
George Hale Hubbard, II 
Norman Failor Hubbard 
James Raymond Hufnagel 
David Ralph Hughes 
Robert Burnett Hughes 
Thomas Watkins L. Hughes, Jr. 
Richard Lee Hunt 

John Emory Hurst, Jr. 
Philo Allan Hutcheson, Jr. 
James Virgil Irons 
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John Francis Irwin 
Lawrence Winfield Jackley 
Gerhard Leonard Jacobson 
Allen Burke Jennings 

John Rex Jennings 

Howard Oliver Johns 
Malcolm Dayton Johnson 
Richard Lee Johnson 

Melvin Henry Johnsrud 
Briggs Howard Jones 
Clarence Quentin Jones, Jr. 
John Griffin Jones 

Mark Ellis Jones 

William Robert Daniel Jones 
David Duncan Joy 

Gerald Patrick Kelley 
William Harold Kellum 
James Laflin Kelly 

Edwin Lyle Kennedy 
Howard Everett Kessinger, Jr. 
Ira Lafayette Kimes, Jr. 

Neal Bert Kindig 

David Bryant King I 
Francis King 

George Denys Klie 

William Leonard Knapp 
Glenn Warren Knauer 

John Jacob Koehler, Jr. 
Robert Stanley Kubby 

Karl Otto Kuckhahn 
William Ridgely Lamdin 
Philo Brendel Lange, Jr. 
Donald Richard Langren 
George Emory Lear 

Robert Paul Leary 

Burke Whitehurst Lee 
Emmett Chambers Lee, Jr. 
James Madison Lee 

Bruce Jean Leiser 

Richard Henry Lewandowski 
Bennett Leonard Lewis 
Harold Libert 

Edmund Jones Lilly III 
Roger Charles Lind 

Paul Costanzo Listro 

Warren Carr Littlefield 
Thomas James Lobe 

Kilbert Emile Lockwood à 
Lawrence Sherman Lodewick 
Reginald Thomas Lombard, Jr. 
Thomas Cameron Loper 
Keith Wilson Loucks 
Melville John Lougheed 

Roy Elton Lounsbury 

Joseph Bland Love 

Frank Riley Loyd, Jr. 
Lonnie Harrison Lumsden III 
Raymond Richard Lunger 
Robert Joseph Lunn 

James Edward Lynch 

Jack Vincent Mackmull 
Raymond Maladowitz 

Peter Mallett 

Cloyce Leland Mangas 

Wiley Mark Mangum, Jr. 
Clark Charles Martin 
Edward Francis James Mastaglio 
William Mastoris, Jr. 
Linwood Bertram Mather 
John Snyder Matthews 
Bernard Paul Matthey, Jr. 
Clarence James Matthiessen 
John Christopher Maxwell, Jr. 
Ross Freeman Mayfield, Jr. 
Robert Dana McBride 
Thomas Elliott McBride, Jr. 
Robert Hays McCandlish 
John Edward McCleary 

Offa Shivers McCollum, Jr. 
Joseph Matthew McCrane, Jr. 
Dan Robert McDaniel 

Paul Blaine McDaniel 
William Robert McDowell 
Andrew Jackson Briggs McFarland, Jr. 
Mark McGuire 

John Tierney McKinney 
Walter Clinton McSherry 
Charles Franklin Means 
David Sutton Meredith III 
David Warren Mernan 
James Drexler Michel 
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George Ralston Middleton, Jr. 
William Henry Miehe, Jr. 
Lloyd Ernst Mielenz, Jr. 
Carmelo Placido Milla 
John Elbridge Miller 
Robert Lee Miller, Jr. 
Wilfred Donald Miller 
James Reagan Mitcham, Jr. 
Howard Savage Mitchell 
Peter Howland Monfore 
David Maxwell Monihan 
George Thomas Morris, Jr. 
Robert Charles Morrison 
Paul John Mueller, Jr. 
John Michael Murphy 
Kenneth Erwin Murphy 
Harold George Nabhan 
Pasquale Navarro 

William Frederick Nelson 
Charles William Newcomb 
Fred Emmord Nickerson 
Phillip Elmer Nicolay 
James Miller Nold 
Wallace Hall Nutting 
John Edward O’Brien 
Robert Kevin O'Connell 
George Sanders Oliver 
William George O’Quinn 
Stanley David Osborne 
Charles Junior Osterndorf 
William Edwards Otis, Jr. 
William White Palmer 
John Victor Parish, Jr. 
Howard Nixon Parks 
Oliver Wolcott Parmly 
‘Tarlton Fleming Parsons IT 
Hunter William Passmore 
Albert McLees Paulger 
Duane Melvin Pederson 
Robert Benjamin Peltz 
Philip Julian Fennington 
Bruce Edward Petree 
David Page Pettit 
Wendell Edward Phillips 
Lewis Andrew Pick, Jr. 
Edward Martin Pierce 
James Robinson Pierce, Jr. 
William Franklin Pierce 
Frank Augustus Pierson, Jr. 
John Herbert 

Ralph Donald Pinto 
Douglas West Poage, Jr. 
William Alexander Pogue 
Arthur Gignilliat Porcher 
Louis Watkins Prentiss, Jr, 
Russell Bates Preuit, Jr. 
George Lynwood Price, Jr. 
Walter Edwin Price 
Clifton Augustine Pritchett, Jr. 
Stanley Marshall Prouty, Jr. 
Vernon Alfred Quarstein 
Edward Barney Quinn 
Morton Ray 

William Edgar Read 
Robert Duncan Reed 
George Cornelius Rees 
Marvin Wade Rees 
Richard Arthur Rein 
Stanley Eric Reinhart, Jr. 
Louis Arthur Reinken, Jr. 
Philip Curtis Reybold 
Mark Charles Rhoads 
Lucien Edward Rising 
Nelson Fred Ritter 

Paul Adams Roach, Jr, 
Lilbern Beryl Roberts 
Robert Webb Robinson 
John Francis Roehm, Jr. 
Manley Eaton Rogers 
Albert Leo Romaneski 
Blair Arthur Ross, Jr. 
James Allan Ross, Jr. 
John James Ross 

Roswell Emory Round, Jr. 
Maurice Denman Roush 
Ronald Rovenger 

Milo David Rowell 

Lindsay Craig Rupple 
Andrew Madison Rutherford 
John Jacob Saalberg 
Henry Steele Sachers 


Alfred Lang Sanderson 

John David Scandling 

Pedro Ivan Schira 

Dean Frederick Schnoor 
Allan Peter Scholl 

Jared Bruce Schopper 

George Harry Scithers 
Theodore Anderson Seely, Jr. 
Robert Jordan Seitz 

Robert Ambrose Shade 
George Bernard Shaffer 
John Robert Shaffer 
William Edward Shambora, Ir. 
Joseph Fay Shankle 

Stanley Paul Shankman 
Jere Worth Sharp 

Thomas Carter Sharp, Jr. 
John Richard Shelley 
Arthur Luther Shemwell, Jr. 
Don Franklin Shreve 
Graham McLeod Sibbles 
Raymond Philip Singer 
Millard Henry Singleton 
Winfred George Skelton, Jr. 
James Rush Skove 

William Edgar Slavins 
Martin Joseph Small 

Clark Smith 

John Harvey Smith 

Samuel Waynne Smithers, Jr. 
Myron Dow Snoke 

Clyde Wadsworth Spence, Jr, 
Henry Donald Spielman 
Walter Clement Stanton, Jr. 
Samuel Leroy Stapleton 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, we are coming unto 
Thee with many needs and desires. May 
this be a day of unclouded vision and 
joyous service. 

Inspire us with a clearer understand- 
ing and a more wonderful appreciation 
of the greatness and glory of democracy. 
May we earnestly proclaim its ideals 
and principles. May we feel its com- 
pelling constraints and believe in the cer- 
tainty of its ultimate triumph. 

Grant that we may be one in spirit 
with all who are striving courageously 
and faithfully for the higher good of 
humanity. 

May that day soon dawn when men 
and nations everywhere shall be mem- 
bers of the kingdom of peace and 
brotherhood. 

Humbly we offer our prayer in Christ’s 
name, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE AMERASIA MATTER 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been doing a little investigating on my 
own accord of the so-called Amerasia 
matter, and I am glad and pleased that 
I have been joined in this by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

Here were the most sensational and 
astounding conspiracy charges and ar- 
rests of the last war. The facts were 
that deep-secret American military docu- 
ments had been taken illegally from 
Government files, much more vital docu- 
ments than were involved in the recent 
Hiss-Chambers affair. It is a strange 
case, and an aroused public is curious. 
Six people were arrested. Three were 
indicted. Two paid small fines. The 
policy advocated by the defendants in 
these cases became the official American 
policy in China, and China, for a cen- 
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tury friendly to America, became a satel- 
lite of Soviet Russia. I am today asking 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties of the House of Representatives to 
start an investigation of this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes today, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 


entered. 
J. T. MELSON 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's desk the bill (H. R. 597) to confer 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon a certain claim of J. T. Mel- 
son against the United States, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after “liability”, insert “if 
any.” 
Page 1, line 7, after “recovery”, insert “if 
any.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

JACOB BROWN 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 1024) for the relief 
of Jacob Brown, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “and interest.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

table. 
SUSIE LEE SPENCER 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 1026) for the 
relief of the estate of Susie Lee Spencer, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out 85,000“ and insert 
“$7,500”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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ALLEEN L. SHERWOOD 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 2351) for the 
relief of Alleen L. Sherwood, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,087.50” and 
insert 8587.50“. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
I. D. COSSON 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 2719) for the relief 
of I. D. Cosson, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert 815,000“. 

Page 2, line 3, after “Provided”, insert 
“That such payment to such guardian shall 
not be made unless such guardian has been 
authorized by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to enter into a final settlement, and give 
& final release in full, of all claims of said 
minor against the United States by reason 
of such accident: Provided further.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

MRS. NORA JOHNSON 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 3536) for the relief 
of Mrs. Nora Johnson, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$504” and insert 
“$388.80”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

A The Senate amendment was concurred 
n. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

ELMER PIPPIN ET AL. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 4164) for the relief 
of Elmer Pippin and Mrs. Pansy Pippin 
and the legal guardian of Norman Otis 
Pippin, a minor, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out 865,183“ and 
insert “$15,183”. 

Page 2, line 8, after “Provided”, insert 
“That such payment to such guardian shall 


not be made unless such guardian has been - 


authorized by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to enter into a final settlement, and give 
a final release in full, of all claims of said 
minor against the United States by reason 
of such accident: And provided further.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
STELLA AVNER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 4720) for the relief 
of Stella Avner, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “October 16, 1946” 
and insert “October 13, 1946”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
ALCIDE RAYMOND 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill H. R. 6051, for the relief of 
Alcide Raymond, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: : 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $10,965.67 to Maud E. 
Raymond, widow of Alcide Raymond, Army 
serials No. R-203028, formerly sergeant, 
Battery A, Thirteenth Coast Artillery, which 
amount is equivalent to full retired pay at 
the rate of 75 percent of active-duty pay of a 
sergeant from November 14, 1936, to and in- 
cluding January 31, 1948, the date of the 
death of Alcide Raymond: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief of Maud E. Raymond.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
- sachusetts? 
There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RULE PROVIDING FOR THE CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H. R. 6074, DEALING WITH 
AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 572, Rept. No. 1972), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself Into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5074) to promote the national defense 
by authorizing specifically certain functions 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics necessary to the effective prosecu- 
tion of aeronautical research, and for other 
purposes, That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE HIGH 
PRICE OF BEEF? 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I protest 
as Vicious propaganda and defamation of 
beef producers in Iowa and elsewhere the 
following article which appeared in the 
Washington, D. C., Daily News on April 
28 and from which I quote the following: 

Cuicaco.—Housewives across the Nation 
were reported today to be resisting higher 
and higher prices tagged on beef by butchers. 

Analysts blamed the spiraling prices on 
farmers who held cattle on pasture to force 
prices up. Choice cuts cf beef sold at about 
20 cents higher than they did a month ago. 


This article collapses at the first sign 
of a fact. 

Practically the same number of cattle 
were on feed and slaughtered in the com- 
parable period last year. 

While beef prices to consumers went 
up 20 cents a pound, farmers were being 
paid at Chicago stockyards only about a 
cent and a half more per pound. 

Last Thursday, on the floor of the 
House, I urged Members of this Congress 
to smoke out and order the prosecution 
of those responsible for unconscionable 
price spreads between farmers and con- 
sumers. I said then and I repeat that 
here is a job that my metropolitan col- 
leagues, whose constituents are being 
bilked, ought to enjoy sinking their teeth 
into. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Mason addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. 


WASHINGTON POST—BROWDER? 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this 
point in the proceedings an editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 28, 
entitled Browder's Contempt,” which is 
probably the most incredible editorial 
in the history of American journalism. 
It should be reproduced in the form of 
badges to be worn by Mr. Eugene Meyer, 
chairman of the board, Mr. Philip L. 
Graham, president and publisher, and 
Mr. Herbert Elliston, editor, as a pass- 
port which would gain them prompt en- 
trance into any iron-curtain country in 
the world. Considering the Post’s per- 
formance on Browder, together with its 
shameless defense of Alger Hiss, it is a 
wonder that the Post has any American 
subscribers left. 

Mr. BROWDER’S CONTEMPT 

If Mr. Earl Browder were a malicious man, 
he could have paid off a number of old scores 
in his appearance yesterday before the Ty- 
dings subcommittee. Senator HickENLOOPER 
asked him to put the finger on a great many 
persons, some of whom very probably had 
shared responsibility for ousting him as gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party. But, 
as Mr. Browder put it, he did not intend to 
allow himself to be degraded to the level of 
Louis Budenz. And he did not propose to 
participate in any further extension of guilt 
by association. 

In refusing to identify and stigmatize cer- 
tain of the persons whose names were pre- 
sented to him by Senator HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
Browder was patently in contempt of the 
committee’s authority. But this contempt 
was pretty well earned by the drift and char- 
acter of Senator HicKENLOoPER’s questions; 
and it was by no means discreditable to Mr. 
Browder. It did not reflect any unwillingness 
to assist the subcommittee in the discharge 
of its investigative function; Mr. Browder 
Was as responsive as anyone could have wished 
to those questions relating directly to the 
McCarthy charges and to “disloyalty” within 
the State Department. But, like Mrs. Bella 
Dodd, who appeared before the subcommittee 
Tuesday evening, he firmly refused to engage 
in what might be called for want of a better 
term the onomatophilia to which Senator 
HICKENLOOPER appeared to be addicted. 

Senators McMaHon and Trpines deserve a 
great deal of credit for bringing the pro- 
ceedings back into focus and winnowing out 
of Senator HICKENLOOPER’s chaff the ques- 
tions that Mr. Browder could answer in good 
conscience and with self-respect. No doubt 
they saved the witness from a contempt 
citation. They also saved the subcommittee 
from engaging in a kind of persecution that 
might have resulted in its punishing Mr. 
Browder for adherence to fundamental Amer- 
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ican decencies. Not everyone in America 
tests a man’s loyalty to his country by his 
willingness to betray his former friends. The 
apotheosis of the informer is not yet alto- 
gether accomplished in the United States. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S MIDWESTERN 
TOUR 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand that our good 
President is making a little nonpolitical 
tour through the Midwest, and I wish, 
when he stops in my district, that he 
will tell my farmers just why, first of all, 
he gave the rabbit punch to the dairy 
farmers by signing the oleomargarine 
bill and, secondly, why the State Depart- 
ment follows that up with a knock-out 
blow. According to a news release today 
the United States will cut tariffs on but- 
ter within a month and consider tariff 
concessions on several hundred other 
items, and this in spite of the fact that 
our Commodity Credit Corporation to- 
day has nearly 100,000,000 pounds of 
good butter in storage. I think the pro- 
posal to encourage competing imports at 
this time is ridiculous, and I wish our 
President would tell my good farmers a 
little about that when going through my 
district, the Seventh of Minnesota, 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of my good friend the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 
KIN] to the fact that if you want all 
these things in this country, how far 
can you go in giving all the people all 
over the world everything they want? 
I say it must stop. Do you not think 
this is pretty near the time when you 
are going to wreck the American people 
with spending? We must stop spending 
and balance our outgo and income. If 
we want to help the American people, we 
better begin to help them here at home, 
and the only way to start is just like the 
gentleman from Minnesota said a minute 
ago; stop this administration from tak- 
ing off the tariff on 2,590 articles and let- 
ting the merchandise come in from for- 
eign countries and putting our people out 
of work, shutting down our industries, 
You have to do that first. That is one 
thing. The second thing is, you have to 
stop going into the red to the tune of 
$7,000,000,000 a year, or you are going to 
wreck our Nation. So, you are on the 
road toruin. Now, let us stop that road 
to ruin and let us get down and get some 
common sense, and let the American 
‘people know pretty soon that they have 
a Congress that will cut down on our 
spending, You are laying up a great 
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debt and expecting your children and 
children’s children to pay the bills that 
you are leaving unpaid. 

I say it is a sin, a sin against your 
children. 

Yes, it is a crime to wreck our Goy- 
ernment and that is what debt doss, it 
wrecks anybody, it will wreck any na- 
tion if it is carried too far. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. Be 
wise and economize. It is sensible, it 
is wise, it is sound. 


REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 13th day of March the 
President sent down 21 reorganization 
plans. The House had a 10-day recess, 
but all of those plans will become effec- 
tive unless rejected by either the House 
or Senate. If any of them are to be re- 
jected, a vote must be taken before the 
23d day of May. There are several 
resolutions which ask for the rejection 
of some of those plans, perhaps five or 
six, Maybe more. Unless the House be- 
gins to consider some of those resolutions 
soon, the legislation proposed by those 
plans will become effective by default, It 
is my purpose, I think beginning to- 
morrow, to ask that some of those plans 
be given consideration under the reor- 
ganization law. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has conferred with me. He knows what 
the situation is. I told the gentleman 
that after the appropriation bill was 
over I would get into a huddle with him 
and the chairman of the committee and 
we would make arrangements about 
bringing them up. Only yesterday we 
had a chat about the subject. Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Under the unani- 
mous-consent order of the House the 
appropriation bill pending has pref- 
erence, so we cannot consider anything 
until after its consideration is completed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Let me 
tell the gentleman the answer. The an- 
swer is that I discovered this morning 
that the appropriation bill, in the 
opinion of one qualified to speak, is going 
to take all of this week and all of next 
week. It is physically impossible to take 
up those resolutions asking for the re- 
jection of those plans and give each one 
consideration in the remaining time; 
that is, the time that will remain after 
the debate on this bill is finished and the 
23d of May. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know; but there 
is nothing that can be done. The appro- 
priation bill has the right-of-way. I 
assured the gentleman that when we got 
to where it was apparent that the con- 
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sideration of this appropriation bill 
would be concluded in the Committee of 
the Whole, the gentleman and I and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] 
would get together and discuss the mat- 
ter; that the gentleman from Michigan 
could take it up with his Republican col- 
leagues on the committee and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] with 
his Democratic colleagues and arrange 
for bringing up these various resolutions 
of disapproval that have been introduced 
and reported out adversely; so there is 
nothing more anyone can do, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
would be fine and agreeable were it not 
for the fact that there will not be time 
enough left to consider them before the 
23d of May. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
oo criticize anybody for the situa- 

jon. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Iam not 
criticizing anybody. I am just seeking 
8 asking that the House be permitted 

act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Washington 
Post. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HARRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a series of editorials. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial that appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Herald; also a statement 
by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, National 
Labor-Management Council, on foreign 
trade policy, before the Steed subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. PICKETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances, and in two to include 
newspaper editorials. 

Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article from the Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a magazine article. 

Mr. COOPER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post from the former Undersec- 
retary of State, Mr. Will Clayton. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include two articles. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. MACK of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and include ex- 
traneous material, 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include an article by Frank C. Wal- 
drop on communism. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SADLAK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes on tomorrow, following the leg- 
islative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


MRS. MARIE Y. MUELLER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 866) for 
the relief of Mrs. Marie Y. Mueller. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE and Mr. ASPINALL ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CAROLINE M. NEWMARK AND MELVILLE 
MORITZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1814) 
for the relief of Caroline M. Newmark 
and Melville Moritz. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


GLADYS J. SENYOHL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2234) 
for the relief of Gladys J. Senyohl. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES APPRAISERS BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 794) for 
the relief of certain contractors em- 
ployed in connection with the construc- 
tion of the United States Appraisers 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the following- 
named firms the sums herein specified, in 
full satisfaction of their respective claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for losses arising out of the performance 
of contracts or subcontracts in connection 
with the construction of the United States 
Appraisers Building, San Francisco, Calif.: 
Carthage Marble Co., $2,902.23; Herman Law- 
son Co., $105,286.51; James A. Nelson Co., 
$40,892.56; George F. Brayer Co., $23,910.04; 
and American Terrazzo Co., $9,283: Provided, 
That no part of the amounts appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with any such claims, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
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to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out “Carthage Marble 
Company, $2,902.23.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “$105,286.51”, and 
insert “$36,127.93”, 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “$40,892.56”, and 
insert “$27,221.01”. 

Page 2, line 3, strike out 823,910.04“, and 
insert 815,044.93“. 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “$9,283.00”, and 
insert “$5,366.40”. 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the colon, and in- 
sert “Plant Rubber & Abestos Works, 
$8,502.17; Emil Solve, $2,483.34; Dohrmann 
Hotel Supply Company, $97.30; Mundet 
Cork & Company, $7,253.95; S. H. Pomeroy, 
$8,128.18; Fire Protection Products Company, 
$895.49; Lamson Corporation, $267.84; Texas 
Quarries, $790.84; Frank B. Smith, $1,509.00; 
Turner Resilient Floors, Inc., $4,068.02; D. 
N. & E. Walter & Company, $573.93; Phoenix 
Simpton Company, $362.13; and Acme Floors, 
8115.92.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. JUAN ANTONIO RIVERA AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5051) 
for the relief of Mrs. Juan Antonio 
Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, Mrs. 
Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. Otto Resse, and 
Mrs. Hugo Soria. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, of La Paz, Bolivia, 
widow of Col. Juan Antonio Rivera, the sum 
of $10,000; to Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, of La 
Paz, Bolivia, widow of Maj. Raul Valle An- 
telo, the sum of $10,000; to Mrs. Jorge Diaz 
Romero, of La Paz, Bolivia, widow of Maj. 
Jorge Diaz Romero, the sum of $10,000; to 
Mrs. Otto Resse, of La Paz, Bolivia, widow 
of Maj. Otto Resse, the sum of $10,000; and 
to Mrs. Hugo Soria, of La Paz, Bolivia, widow 
of Maj. Hugo Soria, the sum of $10,000. 
Such sums are in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of the 
deaths of Col. Juan Antonio Rivera, Maj. 
Raul Valle Antelo, Maj. Jorge Diaz Romero, 
Maj. Otto Resse, and Maj. Hugo Soria, who 
were killed as the result of an accident in 
which a C-54 transport plane of the United 
States Air Force crashed in the Pacific Ocean 
approximately 1 mile off the Peruvian coast 
near the town of San Juan, Peru, on Septem- 
ber 19, 1947: Provided, That no part of the 
amounts appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with the payments authorized by this act, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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LOURDINE LIVERMORE ESTATE ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5151) 
for the relief of the estate of Lourdine 
Livermore and the estate of Dorothy E. 
Douglas, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000 to the estate of Lourdine 
Livermore, of Long Beach, Calif., and to pay 
the sum of $10,000 to the estate of Dorothy 
E. Douglas, of Long Beach, Calif., in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for the death of the said Lourdine 
Livermore and Dorothy E. Douglas sustained 
as a result of being shot by Lt. Beauford G. 
Swancutt of the United States Army, on 
March 4, 1944, at Camp Anza, Riverside, 
Calif.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$6,701.62”, 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert 86,499“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


J. L. SMELCER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5250) 
for the relief of J. L. Smelcer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to J. L. 
Smelcer, doing business as the Warrensburg 
Foundry, Midway, Tenn., the sum of $49,- 
875.42. Payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said J. L. 
Smelcer against the United States arising 
by reason of losses sustained by him when, 
at the insistence of contract representatives 
of the Government and officials of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, and upon 
their assurance that he would be reimbursed 
for any losses occasioned thereby, he en- 
tered into the production of base-closing 
plugs for fragmentation bombs: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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IVAR G. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5972) 
for the relief of Ivar G. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Ivar G. 
Johnson, of Jamestown, N. Y., the sum of 
$275. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of the said Ivar 
G. Johnson against the United States on ac- 

-count of property damage sustained by him 
when his automobile was destroyed in a col- 
lision with a Civilian Conservation Corps 
truck which took place on April 19, 1941, on 
State Highway No, 18 about 2 miles south 
of Cattaraugus, N. Y.: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, 
CALIF, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6198) 
for the relief of the First National Bank 
in Richmond, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the First National 
Bank in Richmond, Calif., the sum of 
$27,039.46, in full satisfaction of its claim 
against the United States for reimburse- 
ment of a proportionate part of the loss sus- 
tained by said bank on a Government-guar- 
anteed loan to R. J. Minton, doing business 
as R. J. Minton Construction Co.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 

_ agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. - 


MRS. L. M. COX AND MRS. M. R. NICKLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6449) 
for the relief of Mrs. L. M. Cox and 
Mrs. M. R. Nickle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. L. M. Cox 
of Pocahontas, Ark., the sum of $2,000 and 
to Mrs. M. R. Nickle of Pocahontas, Ark., 
the sum of $2,000. The payment of such 
sums shall be in full settler.ent of all claims 
of the said Mrs. L. M. Cox and the said 
Mrs. M. R. Nickle (widow and daughter, 
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respectively, of the late F. W. Cox) against 
the United States arising out of damage 
done to certain real property owned by the 
late F. W. Cox and situated near Biggers, 
Randolph County, Ark., which property was 
damaged as a result of the construction, in 
1942, of Biggers Auxiliary Field: Provided, 
That no part of either of the sums appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claim settled by the payment of such sum, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,000” and 
insert “$500.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 82,000“ and in- 
sert 8500.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


RALPH E. BROWN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6969) 
for the relief of Ralph E. Brown. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,500 to Ralph E. Brown, former 
private, serial 15086200, United States Air 
Force, of Adrian, Mich, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
as compensation for the erroneous arrest in 
Detroit, Mich., on June 3, 1949, and con- 
finement incommunicado at Selfridge Field 
Air Force Base, Michigan, until June 13, 
1949; and payment for the loss of wages as 
a result of such arrest and confinement: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the word “in- 
communicado”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CLARA M. FORTNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7278) 
for the relief of Mrs. Clara M. Fortner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Clara M. 
Fortner, of 220 West Magnolia Street, Au- 


amendment was 
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burn, Ala., the sum of $5,000, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for the death of her son, Frasier Fortner, who 
was killed by the collision of a United States 
Army plane with an Eastern Air Lines plane 
copiloted by him at the Thirty-sixth Street 
Airport, at Miami, Fla., on September 22, 
1942: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HORACE J. FENTON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 621) for 
the relief of Horace J. Fenton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay to Horace J, Fenton, formerly an as- 
sociate professor at the United States Naval 
Academy, the sum of $100 per month for 
the remainder of his life, beginning with 
the month in which this act is approved, 
chargeable to such appropriations as may 
be made for the payment of retirement an- 
nuities to civilian members of the teaching 
staff of the United States Naval Academy 
and postgraduate schools. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


STAVROS MATHEOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4011) 
for the relief of Stavros Matheos (also 
known as Steve Matheos and Matheou). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws the Attorney General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to withhold 
and suspend further proceedings in the case 
of Stavros Matheos (also known as Steve 
Matheos or Matheou), who, by an order of 
the Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, under date of February 
21, 1949, is required to depart from the 
United States without expense to the United 
States Government, to any country of his 
choico on or before June 30, 1949, or suffer 
deportation; and further that the Attorney 
General be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of said Stavros Ma- 
theos (also known as Steve Matheos or 
Matheou) as of October 5, 1926, the date on 
which he entered the United States, if he is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of the immigration laws, other 
than those relating to quotas. Upon the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
cer to deduct one number from the quota 
for the country properly chargeable there- 
with. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On line 5, page 1, strike out the words 
“withhold and suspend further” and insert 
in lieu thereof “cancel”. 
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On page 2, line 9, strike out the words 
“other than those relating to quotas.” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “upon the 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. FERDINANDO SCHIAPPA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4188) 
for the relief of Dr. Ferdinando Schiappa, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That Ferdinando 
Schiappa, upon payment of the required 
head tax, be considered, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence on March 
14, 1948. Upon the enactment of this act 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the Italian quota of the first 
year that the same Italian quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DR. FRANCESCO DRAGO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4806) 
for the relief of Dr. Francesco Drago. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Francesco Drago, 
upon payment of the required head tax, be 
considered, for the purposes of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence on May 19, 1948. Upon 
the enactment of this act the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the 
Italian quota of the first year that the same 
Italian quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. DAVID MUNSON OSBORNE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6505) 
to legalize the entry of Mrs. David Mun- 
son Osborne (nee Janet Mary Tole), a 
native of New Zealand. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. David Munson Osborne (nee Janet Mary 
Tole), a native of New Zealand, shall be 
considered to have entered the United States 
for permanent residence on May 17, 1946, 
at New York. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State shall deduct one number 
from the British quota in the current quota 
year or the first year in which the quota 
is available, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the word “Brit- 
ish”, and on line 10, after the word “quota” 
insert “for New Zealand”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. BERNARD SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7254) 
for the relief of Mrs. Bernard Smith. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws, the provisions of section 13 (e) 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
which excludes from the United States per- 
sons who are ineligible to citizenship, shall 
not hereafter apply to Mrs. Bernard Smith, 
a native of Burma, who is the wife of 
Bernard Smith, of Philadelphia, Pa., a citi- 
zen of the United States, presently employed 
by the Isthmian Steamship Co. If other- 
wise admissible under the immigration laws 
the said Mrs. Bernard Smith shall be granted 
the status of a nonquota immigrant. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word Co.“, 
strike out the balance of the line and all 
of lines 11 and 12. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. JACK B. MEYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7283) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jack B. Meyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the pro- 
visions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended (U. S. C., title 8, 
sec. 213 (e)), which excludes from admis- 
sion to the United States persons who are 
ineligible to citizenship, shall not hereafter 
apply to Mrs. Jack B. Meyer, Japanese wife 
of Sgt. Jack B. Meyer, and that the said 
Mrs. Jack B. Meyer may be permitted to 
enter the United States as a nonquota immi- 
grant for permanent residence. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out all of lines 9 and 
10 and the words “permanent residence” in 
line 11, and insert “a citizen of the United 
States.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MARIA MARGARITE NOE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7485) 
for the relief of Mrs. Maria Margarite 
Noe. 

ere being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws, the pro- 
visions of the eleventh category of section 
8 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended (U. 8. C., 1946 ed., title 8, 
sec. 136 (e)), shall not hereafter apply to 
Mrs. Maria Margarite Noe (nee Wiegmann), 
German wife of Jesse L. Noe, Jr., master 
sergeant, United States Army, of Louisville, 
Ky. a citizen of the United States, insofar 
as concerns any conviction or admission of 
the commission of a crime by her of which 
the Department of Justice and the Depart- 


amendment was 
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ment of State have knowledge on the date 
of enactment hereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DAVID GEORGE CALLAWAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7656) 
for the relief of David George Callaway. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the alien David George Callaway, who 
is the adopted child of George Denton Cal- 
laway and Margaret Katharine Callaway, 
husband and wife, and who are native-born 
American citizens, shall be deemed to be the 
natural-born child of said George Denton 
Callaway and Margaret Katharine Callaway, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert That, solely for the purpose of 
section 4 (a) and section 9 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, as amended, David George 
Callaway shall be considered the alien nat- 
ural-born child of his adoptive parents, 
Major and Mrs. George Denton Callaway, 
United States citizens.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LOUIE GAM YEAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7050) 
for the relief of Louie Gam Yean. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
State is authorized and directed to cause an 
immigration visa to be issued to Louie Gam 
Yean, born on July 13, 1948, the son of Louie 
Do Jum, who is a resident of Butte, Mont., 
if he is found by the United States Consul 
to whom application for visa is made, to 
be admissible under all the provisions of the 
immigration laws other than the annual 
quota limitations. 

Src, 2. Upon the admission of Louie Gam 
Yean to the United States the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the quota 
for Chinese persons for the first year such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert That, in the administration of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, the provi- 
sions of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, as amended, pertaining to 
unmarried children under 21 years of age of 
a citizen of the United States, shall be held 
to be applicable to the alien Louie Gam 
Yean, minor child of Louie Do Jum, a citizen 
of the United States.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

AGUSTIN CORTES MARTINEZ ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3169) 
for the relief of Agustin Cortes Martinez, 
his wife, Guillermina Diaz de Cortes, his 
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children, Santiago Cortes Diaz, Agus- 
tina Guillermina Cortes Diaz, and Guil- 
lermo Agustin Cortes Diaz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Agustin Cortes Martinez his wife, 
Guillermina Diaz de Cortes, his children, 
Santiago Cortes Diaz, Agustina Guillermina 
Cortes Diaz, and Guillermo Agustin Cortes 
Diaz, of San Juan, P. R., shall be held and 
considered to have lawfully entered the 
United States for permanent residence on 
September 4, 1946, the date of their actual 
entry into the island of Puerto Rico, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. 

Sec. 2, Upon enactment of this act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct five numbers 
from the quota for Spain for the first year 
that said quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert “That in the administration of 
the immigration and naturalization laws the 
Attorney General be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of certain 
Spanish physicians and their immediate 
families, to wit, Agustin Cortes Martinez, 
his wife, Guillermina Diaz de Cortes, and his 
children Santiago Cortes Diaz, Agustina 
Guillermina Cortes Diaz, and Guillermo 
Agustin Cortes Diaz; Victor Cuquerella; 
Rafael Troyano de los Rios; Jose A. Garcia 
Galarza, and his wife, Maria Sobrino Perez 
de Garcia Galarza; Ruperto Varela Canosa, 
his wife, Maria del Carmen Menendez de 
Varela Canosa, and his sons, Ivan Ruperto 
Varela Menendez, and Igor Felix Varela Men- 
endez; Jose Vasquez San Martin, and his wife, 
Maria de los Angeles Crespo de Vazquez San 
Martin; and Francisco Colchero Arrubarrena; 
as of the respective dates of their lawful 
temporary entry into the United States, if 
they are found to be admissible under the 
provisions of the immigration laws other 
than those relating to quotas, upon the pay- 
ment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes. 

“Src, 2. Upon the enactment of this act 
the Secretary of State shall, if the alien was 
a quota immigrant at the time of entry, 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number for each such alien 
named herein from the quota of the appro- 
priate country of the first year that such 
quotas are available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A pill granting permanent residence to 
certain Spanish physicians residing in 
Puerto Rico.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

MARY MITSUYE NISHIHAMA YABE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6169) 
for the relief of Mary Mitsuye Nishihama 
Yabe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of law which make ineligible 
for permanent residence persons who are 
racially ineligible to citizenship, the Attorney 
General shall record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Mary Mitsuye Nishi- 
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hama, now Mary Mitsuye Nishihama Yabs, 
who is the legal wife of Donald T. Yabe, a 
United States citizen, as of June 26, 1949, 
at which time she was temporarily admitted 
into the United States, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
an insert “That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, which exclude from 
admission into the United States persons 
who are racially ineligible to citizenship, the 
Attorney General is hereby authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Mary Mitsuye Nishi- 
hama Yabe, the wife of Donald Takeichi, first 
lieutenant, United States Army, and a citi- 
zen of the United States, as of June 26, 
1949, the date on which she entered the 
United States temporarily.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. FUJIKO CHICHIE IMBERT ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6652) 
for the relief of Mrs. Fujiko Chichie Im- 
bert, wife, and Robert Imbert, Jr., son of 
an American soldier. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any provision of the law excluding from ad- 
mission to the United States persons of a 
race ineligible to citizenship Mrs. Fujiko 
Chichie Imbert, Japanese wife, and Robert 
Imbert, Jr., Japanese son by birth, of Robert 
Imbert, a citizen of the United States and a 
soldier in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, shall be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence upon application 
hereafter filed and without presenting an 
immigration visa or other travel documents, 
if they are otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. Upon the admission of 
the said Mrs. Fujiko Chichie Imbert and 
child, respectively, to the United States for 
permanent residence, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control officer 
to deduct two numbers from the Japanese 
quota for the first year such quota is avail- 
able. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert “That in the administration of 
the immigration laws the provisions of sec- 
tion 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended, which exclude from admission 
to the United States aliens who are ineligi- 
ble to citizenship, shall not hereafter apply 
to Mrs. Fujiko Chichie Imbert and Robert 
Imbert, Jr., the wife and child, respectively, 
of Sergeant Robert Raymond Imbert, a citi- 
zen of the United States, presently serving 
with the United States Armed Forces.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

KAZUKO MIYAMA AKANA AND CHANG 
KING AKANA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7065) 


for the relief of Kazuko Miyama Akana 
and Chang King Akana. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of section 18 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, which exclude from 
admission to the United States persons who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not apply 
to Kazuko Miyama Akana and Chang King 
Akana, wife and son of Tai Honk Akana, a 
citizen of the United States and presently 
serving in Japan as a civilian employee with 
the United States Army, and that, if other- 
wise admissible under the immigration laws, 
they shall be granted admission into the 
United States as nonquota immigrants for 
permanent residence upon application here- 
after filed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “Army”, 
change the comma to a period and strike out 
the balance of the bill. 


Pii committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SETSUKO AMANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7066) 
for the relief of Setsuko Amano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, which exclude from ad- 
mission to the United States persons who are 
ineligible to citizenship, shall not apply to 
Setsuko Amano, native of Japan, and that, 
if otherwise admissible under the immigra- 
tion laws, she shall be granted admission 
into the United States as a nonquota immi- 
grant for permanent residence upon appli- 
cation hereafter filed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, relating to 
the exclusion of aliens inadmissible because 
of race, shall not hereafter apply to Setsuko 
Amano, the Japanese fiancée of Thomas A. 
Takasue, a citizen of the United States and 
an honorably discharged veteran of World 
War II, and that the said Setsuko Amano 
may be eligible for a nonquota immigration 
visa if she is found otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws: Provided, That 
the administrative authorities find that mar- 
riage between the above-named parties oc- 
curred within 3 months immediately succeed- 
ing the enactment date of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

MRS. ETHEL N. PLUNKETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 702) 
for the relief of Mrs. Ethel N. Plunkett. 

‘There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
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of $35,000, to Mrs. Ethel N. Plunkett, of Harts- 
ville, S. C., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries sustained as the result of an opera- 
tion at the station hospital, Huntsville Ar- 
senal, Alabama, on February 18, 1944: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim; and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$35,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 85,000“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHARLIE SYLVESTER CORRELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2464) 
for the relief of Charlie Sylvester Cor- 
rell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charlie Sylvester Correll, the sum of $22,106.- 
10, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for time lost from work, 
medical, and other expenses incident thereto, 
sustained on or about the 14th of February 
1943, as a result of a collision on Highway 466 
approximately 23 miles northwest of Barstow, 
Calif., between the automobile in which he 
was riding and an Army transport truck 
owned by the United States Government, 
said truck was transporting an airplane: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out 822, 106.10“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 89,107“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSE SALGADO SANTOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3305) 
for the relief of the estate of José Sal- 
gado Santos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to 
the administrator of the estate of the late 
José Salgado Santos, who was killed on Au- 
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gust 17, 1943, when struck in Guaynabo, 
Puerto Rico, by a Government truck oper- 
ated by a project employee on the work- 
relief program in Puerto Rico under the Fed - 
eral Works Agency. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of such 
accident: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall he fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


ERIK H. LINDMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3675) 
for the relief of Erik H. Lindman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Erik H. Lindman, 
warrant officer, retired, United States Coast 
Guard, is relieved of all liability to refund 
to the United States any of the compensation 
paid to him as a civilian employee of the 
War Department during the period begin- 
ning on March 23, 1942, and ending on May 
1, 1945, both dates inclusive. The Comp- 
troller General has ruled that $14,069.89 so 
paid Warrant Officer Lindman was paid in 
contravention of section 2 of the Appropria- 
tion Act of July 31, 1894, as amended (5 
U. S. C., sec. 62), although Warrant Officer 
Lindman was advised by a Coast Guard offi- 
cer before accepting such employment that 
his receipt of such compensation would not 
be in contravention of such section, and the 
Comptroller General has recognized that 
such employment was due solely to the er- 
roneous construction placed upon the con- 
trolling statutes by the administrative of- 
fice.” 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Erik H. Lindman, the sum 
of $4,447.01. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Erik H. Lindman against the United 
States for retired pay for the period begin- 
ning on August 1, 1942, and ending on Jan- 
uary 31, 1945, both dates inclusive. Al- 
though such sum is due and unpaid, the 
Comptroller General has ruled that such sum 
should be applied in partial liquidation of 
the indebtedness asserted under the act re- 
ferred to in the first section: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
section in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

UNITED TRANSFORMER CORP, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6489) 
for the relic? of the United Transformer 
Corp. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the United Trans- 
former Corp., of New York, N. Y., the sum 
of $136,135.72, in full satisfaction of its claim 
against the United States for compensation 
from the Horni Signal Manufacturing Co., 
of New York, N. Y., for war material shipped 
to the Horni Signal Manufacturing Co. at 
the direction and request of the Signal Corps, 
Department of War, the Signal Corps having 
failed to notify the United Transformer Corp. 
of the cessation of advance payments to the 
Horni Signal Manufacturing Co, prior to the 
shipment of war material for which claim 
is made: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or rcceived by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with tLis claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $10,000. 


With the following committee amend - 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “136,135.72”, and 
insert “54,458”, ` 

Page 1, line 6, strike out Corp.“, and in- 
sert “Co, (formerly United Transformer 
Corp.)“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
A bill for the relief of United Trans- 
former Co. (formerly United Trans- 
former Corp.) .“ 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. Er AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6053) 
for the relief of Continental Insurance 
Co., Federal Insurance Co., and National 
Fire Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $12,000 to the Continental Insurance Co., 
to pay the sum of $18,000 to Federal Insur- 
ance Co., and to pay the sum of $12,500 to 
National Fire Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for damages sustained to 
the residence of Mrs. Ruth T. Weeks, of New 
Canaan, Conn., as a result of an accident 
involving a United States Army airplane of 
the Connecticut Intercepter Command which 
struck the dwelling on October 12, 1942: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IVAN E. TOWNSEND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5639) 
for the relief of Ivan E. Townsend. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ivan E. Townsend, 
Muscoda, Wis., the sum of $1,500. Payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the said Ivan E. Townsend against 
the United States arising out of his improper 
arrest and detention by Army authorities in 
1948: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IRA D. DOYAL AND CLYDE DOYAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5150) 
for the relief of Ira D. Doyal and Clyde 
Doyal. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ira D. Doyal and 
Clyde Doyal, both of Long Beach, Calif., the 
sum of $5,500. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Ira D. Doyal and the said Clyde Doyal 
against the United States on account of the 
loss on February 24, 1942, of their fishing 
vessel Tennessee, when such vessel, while in 
a disabled condition, was cut adrift in a ris- 
ing storm by United States Coast Guard ves- 
sel No. 411: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out 85,500“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 82,500“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN G. ESSENBERG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4628) 
for the relief of John G. Essenberg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,- 
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000 to John G. Essenberg, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
personal injuries, medical, hospital, and 
other expenses sustained as a result of an 
accident involving a United States Army 
truck bearing New York license No. 422991 
owned by Camp Shanks at Miller Highway 
and Fifty-fourth Street, New York, N. T., on 
March 20, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out 810,000“ and in- 
sert 85,000“. 

Page 1, line 6, after the word Essenberg“ 
insert of 453 Sixty-eighth Street, Brooklyn, 
N 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SHIRO TAKEMURA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4371) 
for the relief of Shiro Takemura. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Shiro Takemura, 
of the county of Los Angeles, city of Los 
Angeles, State of California, the sum of 
$5,000, in settlement of all claims against the 
United States on the part of all heirs at law, 
payable to the said Shiro Takemura, as the 
head of the family, on account of the death 
on April 23, 1943, and funeral expenses of 
Paul Toshio Takemura, a minor, as a result 
of the failure of the officials in charge of 
the Granada Relocation Center, Amache, 
Colo., to provide necessary safeguards for 
danger zones, in said center: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
to exceed $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. C. S. WALKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4163) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. C. S. 
Walker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. S. Walker, Ogilby, Imperial County, Calif., 
the sum of $11,322.50. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Walker against 
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the United States for destruction of personal 
and real property during a period of more 
than 18 months beginning February 1943, 
caused by operations of several units of 
the United States Army while those forces 
were stationed between El Centro, Calif., 
and Yuma, Ariz.: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$11,322.50” and 
insert “$2,252.50”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN D. LANGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3994) 
for the relief of John D. Lange. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John D. Lange, 
the sum of $153, in full satisfaction of all his 
claims against the United States as a result 
of an erroneous payment by the Alien Prop- 
erty Bureau out of trust account No. 29068. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the name “Lange”, 
insert , of 492 East Seventy-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y.” 

At the end of bill add “: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KOTO KOGAMI KITSU AND JEANNETTE 
AKEMI KITSU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7073) 
for the relief of Koto Kogami Kitsu and 
Jeannette Akemi Kitsu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, which exclude from 
admission to the United States persons who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not apply 
to Koto Kogami Kitsu and Jeannette Akemi 
Kitsu, natives of Japan, the wife and daugh- 
ter of Stanley Y. Kitsu, a citizen of the 
United States and presently serving in the 
armed forces of the United States, and that, 
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if otherwise admissible under the immigra- 
tion laws, they shall be granted admission 
into the United States as nonquota immi- 
grants for permanent residence upon appli- 
cation hereafter filed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 10, after the words “United 
States”, change the comma to a period and 
strike out the balance of the bill. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


NOBUKO MAEDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7199) 
for the relief of Nobuko Maeda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the exclu- 
sion of aliens inadmissible because of race 
shall not hereafter apply to Nobuko Maeda, 
of Sapporo, Hokkaido, Japan, the Japanese 
fiancée of First Lieutenant George N. Asai, 
a citizen of the United States on active 
duty with the United States armed forces, 
and that Nobuko Maeda may be eligible for 
a visa as a nonquota immigrant provided 
the marriage between the above-named 
parties occurs within six months after the 
effective date of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
Insert the following: That the provisions 
of section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, relating to the exclusion 
of aliens inadmissible because of race shall 
not hereafter apply to Nobuko Maeda, the 
Japanese fiancée of First Lieutenant George 
N. Asai, a citizen of the United States, and 
that the said Nobuko Maeda may be eligible 
for a nonquota immigration visa if she is 
found otherwise admissible under the immi- 
gration laws: Provided, That the administra- 
tive authorities find that marriage between 
the above-named parties occurred within 
three months immediately succeeding the 
enactment date of this act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ERIO LOUIS TOMITA AND FUMIKO 
TOMITA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7292) 
for the relief of Erio Louis Tomita and 
Fumiko Tomita. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, the provisions 
of section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, which exclude from ad- 
mission to the United States persons who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not apply 
to Erio Louis Tomita and Fumiko Tomita, 
natives of Japan, and that, if otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws, they 
shall be granted admission into the United 
States as nonquota immigrants for perma- 
nent residence upon application hereafter 
filed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS, WILLARD THULIN (7ORMERLY 
JUTTA MAINKE) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7362) 
for the relief of Mrs. Willard Thulin 
(formerly Jutta Mainke). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, which exclude from 
admission to the United States aliens who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not here- 
after apply to Mrs. Willard Thulin (formerly 
Jutta Mainke), the wife of Willard Thulin, 
a citizen of the United States and an honor- 
ably discharged veteran of World War II. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “Mainke” and 
insert “Kono”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Willard 
Thulin (formerly Jutta Kono).” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SUZUKO TAKANASHI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7416) 
for the relief of Suzuko Takanashi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, relating to the exclusion 
of aliens inadmissible because of race shall 
not hereafter apply to Suzuko Takanashi, the 
Japanese fiancée of Sergeant Paul J. Kiefer, a 
citizen of the United States, and that the said 
Suzuko Takanashi may be eligible for a non- 
quota immigration visa if she is found other- 
wise admissible under the immigration laws: 
Provided, That the administrative authorities 
find that marriage between the above-named 
parties occurred within 3 months immediately 
succeeding the enactment date of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “Sergeant”. 

Page 1, line 7, after “United States” insert 
the following: “presently serving with the 
United States armed forces”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. X 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ELLEN KNAUFF 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7614) 
for the relief of Mrs. Ellen Knauff. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings, and to cancel 
the outstanding order and warrant of depor- 
tation, warrant of arrest, and bond, if any, 
issued in the case of Mrs. Ellen Knauff. From 
and after the date of enactment of this act, 
the said Mrs. Ellen Knauff shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation pro- 
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ceedings were commenced or such warrants 
and order have issued. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, the said Mrs. 
Ellen Knauff shall be considered as having 
been lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of her last entry into 
the United States on payment of the required 
visa fee and head tax. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 4, strike out the word “de- 
portation” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “exclusion”; and in the same line after 
the word “proceedings” insert “under 22 
U. S. C. 223 and 8 C. F. R. 175,53, 175.57”. 

On page 1, line 5, strike out the words 
“and warrant” and substitute the word ex- 
clusion” for the word “deportation”. 

On page 1, line 8, after the words “subject 
to“, insert the words “exclusion or”. 

On page 1. line 10, strike out the word 
“deportation”; substitute the word “war- 
rant“ for the word “warrants”, 

On page 2, line 4, strike out the words “as 
of the date of her last entry into” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word in“. 

On page 2, line 5, after the word “States”, 
insert “as of August 14, 1948”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. AKIKO OSADA GUSTAFSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7682) 
for the relief of Mrs. Akiko Osada Gus- 
tafson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(e) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, which excludes from the United 
States persons of races ineligible to citizen- 
ship, shall not apply to Mrs. Akiko Osada 
Gustafson, Japanese wife of William Albert 
Gustafson, a natural-born United States citi- 
zen and an honorably discharged World War 
II veterans who is serving in Japan in a 
civilian status with the armed forces of the 
United States. The said Mrs. Akiko Osada 
Gustafson shall, upon application hereafter 
filed, be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out line 11, and page 2, strike 
out lines 1 to 3 inclusive. 


‘ The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MITSUKO ITO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7658) 
for the relief of Mitsuko Ito. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relat: to the exclu- 
sion of aliens inadmissible because of race 
shall not hereafter apply to Mitsuko Ito, 
the Japanese fiancée of Corp. Thomas Staf- 
ford Radtke, a citizen of the United States 
and a member of the United States armed 
services, and that Mitsuko Ito may be eligible 
Tor a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visi- 
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tor for a period of 3 months: Provided, That 
the administrative authorities find that the 
said Mitsuko Ito is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to said Corp. Thomas Stafford Radt- 
ke, and that she is found otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of said Mitsuko Ito, 
she shall be required to depart from the 
United States and upon failure to do so shall 
be deported in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 19 and 20 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of February 5, 1917 (U. S. C., title 8, 
secs. 155 and 156). In the event the marriage 
between the above-named parties shall oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of said 
Mitsuko Ito, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of said 
Mitsuko Ito as of the date of her entry into 
the United States, upon the payment by 
her of the required fees and head tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SUZUKO YAGI AND ANNE YAGI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7363) 
for the relief of Suzuko Yagi and Anne 
Yagi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the pro- 
visions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, which exclude from 
admission to the United States persons who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not apply 
to Suzuko Yagi and Anne Yagi, natives of 
Japan, and that, if otherwise admissible un- 
der the immigration laws, they shall be 
granted admission into the United States 
as nonquota immigrants for permanent resi- 
dence upon application hereafter filed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MONMOUTH CONSOLIDATED WATER CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7708) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to grant to the Monmouth Consolidated 
Water Co. certain easements and rights- 
of-way within the United States Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Earle, N. J. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized, for and on 
behalf of the United States, to grant to the 
Monmouth Consolidated Water Co., Long 
Branch, N. J., its successors and assigns, on 
such terms and conditions as he determines 
to be in the public interest, easements, and 
rights-of-way for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of a water tower, to- 
gether with necessary pipe lines and other 
appurtenant facilities, at such place or places 
within the United States Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Earle, N. J., as may be approved by 
the Secretary. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
CAROLINE M. NEWMARE AND MELVILLE 

MORITZ 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for im- 
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mediate consideration to Private Calen- 
dar No. 744, the bill (H. R. 1814) for the 
relief of Caroline M. Newmark and Mel- 
Ville Moritz. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? . 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That tke Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Car- 
oline M. Newmark and Melville Moritz, the 
sum of 5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the death of 
their father, Commander Albert Moritz, 
United States Navy, retired, who died as the 
result of injuries sustained in a fall at the 
Brooklyn naval hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
January 15, 1941: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding 81,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out 85,000“ and in- 
sert “$4,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) 
making appropriations for the support 
of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7786, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


CHAPTER 10. DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. General debate on 
chapter 10 is now in order, not to exceed 
2 hours, 1 hour to be controlled by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD] and 1 hour to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr, VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
parliamentary inquiry that I desire to 
submit is, When will it be in order to 
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make points of order on chapter 10? 
Can that be done now, under the agree- 
ment that was reached in the commit- 
tee the other day, or can it be done when 
the chapter is being read for amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. When the chapter 
is read under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this opportunity of conveying to 
the House, as vice chairman of this 
committee, that it is my privilege to 
carry the bill for the balance of the 
afternoon because our chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mamon] is 
away taking care of official business. He 
will be back in Washington late this 
evening, and will take over the respon- 
sibilities of the committee chairman- 
ship tomorrow. 

As you undoubtedly know from pre- 
vious statements that have been made 
by members of the committee, we held 
rather extensive hearings on this meas- 
ure, starting on January 9 and ending 
on April 27, which was some 3 months 
plus. 

May I express my personal apprecia- 
tion to my colleagues on the committee, 
We have worked together very harmoni- 
ously over a long period of years. It cer- 
tainly is a very pleasant feature for one 
to enjoy when dealing with problems of 
the magnitude presented in a bill of this 
character. 

I also want to thank our executive 
committee secretary, Mr. Lambert, and 
Larry Miller, his assistant. They have 
done a remarkable job in cooperation 
with the members of the committee. We 
are all most appreciative of the fine ef- 
forts they have always extended. 

We have gone into the various and 
sundry aspects of this bill most ex- 
haustively, and have submitted to the 
whole committee and to the House the 
results of our efforts. 

May I call attention to some parallels 
that prevail and that are indicated in 
the final totals of the respective bills of 
a year ago and as of the present. For 
example, the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1950 were $13,000,000,000 plus. 
At that time there was a reduction on 
the part of the committee of $230,221,000. 
The budget for the fiscal year 1951 was 
$13,028,675,000, and the reduction made 
by the committee was $203,332,700. In 
other words, the totals here give evi- 
dence of the consistent manner in which 
the committee has surveyed the presen- 
tations that were made to it and of the 
carefully considered reductions because 
of the general international picture that 
you all know prevails. 

I think, in general, if I have any ad- 
verse comments to make about the bill, 
it is because I am concerned over the 
international aspects as they presently 
prevail. I am sometimes confronted 
with the thought, Are we doing as much 
as we ought to do in providing our mili- 
tary forces with adequate and advanced 
matériel of all types and characters in 
order that we may preserve the integrity 
of our form of government and our way 
of living? 

Today our national security is in con- 
stant danger. If we act intelligently, as 
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I believe we will, we will approach the 
problems of our national defense with a 
great deal of concern and sympathetic 
understanding. I realize, as we all do, 
there is a limit to the capacity of the 
economy of our Nation to provide funds 
for any operation in the governmental 
departments. But, at the same time, it 
does seem to me, in the search for econ- 
omy we would do well to scrutinize ex- 
penditures, for example subsidies, and 
various and sundry other governmental 
operations and make our reductions 
there so that we may preserve an ade- 
quate military establishment for the de- 
fense of our Nation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely right in his last 
statement. I think above all the Con- 
gress should seriously consider cutting 
down on those other items wherever we 
can cut, always with a view to having 
ample funds for our military establish- 
ment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. The gentle- 
man has always been a very able repre- 
sentative in this body and is always 
greatly concerned in matters having to 
do with the welfare of the country and 
the safety of the country. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I did not get the total 
amount for the armed services. Was it 
$13,500,000,000? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The request from 
the budget was $13,028,675,000. The 
report of the subcommittee which was 
submitted to the entire Committee on 
Appropriations was $12,825,342,300, 
which reflected a reduction of $203,332,- 
700. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does it include the ad- 
ditional $350,000,000 voted by the full 
committee a few days ago? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It does not. I am 
coming to that later in my statement. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does it also include 
contract authorizations? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It does not. I am 
coming to that later in my statement. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is the gentleman go- 
ing to come to the full amount? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. My figures are ap- 
proximately $15,000,000,000, including 
contract authorization for armed serv- 
ices. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; I will come to 
that in the final part of my statement. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
permit, in answer to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, with a $15,000,000,000 budget 
for the armed services, with $1,000,000,- 
000 for atomic energy and stock piling, 
and $6,000,000,000 for the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration and $6,000,000,000 for in- 
terest on the public debt, with $3,000,- 
000,000 for the Marshall plan, if those 
are to be fixed items, you do not have 
very much to work on and it would only 
leave about ten or eleven billion dollars 
left to carry on the remaining functions 
of the Government. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Of course, it de- 
pends upon the point of view one takes 
as to what is first and what must come 
first. I think we have reached the stage, 
may I say to the gentleman very frankly, 
where we will have to draw very sharp 
lines of demarcation in our expendi- 
tures. In other words, if we have a dol- 
lar, to wit, 100 cents, and naturally we 
have to subdivide that into certain cate- 
gories of expenditure, we have to draw 
the line some place as to what should 
have priority. 

Mr. STEFAN, The expenditures are 
going to be around $42,000,000,000 and 
the receipts are going to be between 
thirty-seven and thirty-eight billion dol- 
lars. If $31,000,000,000 are for fixed 
items, how much will you have left to 
run the rest of the Government with? 
Cannot we make some real reductions 
without hurting necessary functions? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will admit the pro- 
portions are not too generous. 

Mr. STEFAN. No. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But perhaps in 
those places where we are not bound by 
the mandate of law we can make fur- 
ther reductions than we have heen 
making. 


Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman will 
agree with me that with this disparity 
between receipts and expenditures, with 
the deficit, and with only about $11,000,- 
000,000 left to cover the expenditures of 
the other functions of the Government, 
there is no possibility of balancing the 
budget or paying on the public debt, is 
there? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It depends on the 
attitude. 

Mr. STEFAN. There have been fur- 
ther suggestions that the national de- 
fense items can be cut where that can 
be done with safety. I understand the 
Secretary is asking the other body to re- 
store that $203,000,000 which your com- 
mittee has cut already. I am for all 
needed for defense, but I am worried 
about national bankruptcy. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that 
is what the Secretary of Defense is going 
to do. 

Mr. STEFAN. That will amount to a 
half-billion-dollar increase in the bill for 
the armed services. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the gentleman is 
premising his remarks on whether we 
are going to balance the budget this year, 
my answer is emphatically and auto- 
matically “No”—not at the present rate 
that we are appropriating funds. That 
is the point I am trying to make and 
that is what I am expressing my opin- 
ion on. 

It comes down to the question: If we 
are going to balance the budget, where 
are we going to make the cuts? Per- 
sonally, I feel that I have supported re- 
ductions in our military functions as 
far as it is reasonably safe to do so. 
I even questioned this figure. The re- 
ductions have to be made some place 
else. Recently the Post Office Depart- 
ment curtailed some of its service. I 
do not know what your mail indicated, 
but I am getting more complaints about 
not having five deliveries a day than 
anything else. Furthermore, it might 
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be advisable for a lot of the people back 
home who are recommending a balanced 
budget to quit asking Uncle Sam to 
function as a Christmas tree and to be a 
little self-sufficient themselves. It all 
depends on whose ox is gored. You can- 
not have your cake and eat it, too. That 
policy or procedure, economically or 
otherwise, just cannot prevail. 

So that the discussion we have in mind 
today, as far as I am concerned, at the 
moment is whether or not your com- 
mittee is presenting to you a bill in re- 
spect to its application to the defense 
program of this country that should be 
acceptable to the Members of the House 
of Representatives and to the other 
branch of Government as well. I sin- 
cerely trust it will be acceptable, be- 
cause, frankly, I think the external haz- 
ards are far greater today than they have 
been before. If for some reason we 
were to have to go through another war, 
and the good Lord forbid that possibil- 
ity, I do not think we will ever have the 
time again to prepare ourselves that we 
have had in the past, and I do not think 
we will experience any kindly considera- 
tions or preknowledge. It all depends 
on what you and I, as representatives of 
the people, and the people themselves 
want to do about writing a life-insurance 
premium to protect the continuity of 
our form of government, The determi- 
nation has to be made by the public and 
by its representatives in Congress. I 
feel that the bill we are presenting to- 
day is a just one. I question whether 
it is enough or not, but nevertheless I 
am happy to go along with the judgment 
of the committee, both in the subcom- 
mittee aspect and in the committee as a 
whole. 

On April 26 the Secretary of Defense 
reappeared before our subcommittee and 
requested additional funds. He made a 
considerable statement on the record and 
a considerable statement off the record 
relative to the reasons for the request. 
But I can say to you Members of the 
House that he presented to our commit- 
tee what, in our opinion, were justifica- 
tions for the added request up to a point. 
Resulting from his request, the Navy 
originally had $475,000,000 in its con- 
tract authority aspect. Under the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Defense, the 
subcommittee presented to the whole 
committee, and, in turn, we are going to 
present it later, in the form of amend- 
ments to the bill, to this committee, of 
an additional $100,000,000, which will 
make the total in that respect $575,- 
000,000. For contract authority for 
the Air Force there was originally 
$610,000,000. The Secretary of De- 
fense asked for $2,000,000 more. That 
will be presented in the form of an 
amendment when we reach that portion 
of the bill. That makes a total of con- 
tract authority of $1,385,000,000. 

He also asked for $50,000,000 in cash, of 
which the major portion was to go for 
submarine activities. 

When the bill is in total, if the amend- 
ments are accepted by the membership 
that will be presented by the committee, 
it will resolve itself into a total of 
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$14,255,000,000, 
authority. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that now the Secretary of the 
Navy is asking for most of the program 
that Admiral Denfeld asked for before 
he was removed as Chief of Naval Op- 
erations? In reading the press and in 
asking questions, I have discovered that 
many of the things he asked for but were 
refused—I do not mean by Congress but 
by the Department of Defense—are now 
being asked for. So his removal really 
resulted in securing some of the things 
he tried to get when he was Chief of 
Naval Operations? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In answer to the 
gentlewoman's question, of course I do 
not feel that I am qualified to enter into 
the minds of certain personalities or 
military positions of authority. I will 
say, however, that the concepts as ex- 
pressed by Admiral Denfeld during his 
tenure in office, and as is presently being 
considered by the commander who oc- 
cupies the same position Admiral Den- 
feld did, are so close that it would be 
very difficult to draw a line of demar- 
cation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. So 
the sacrifice was not in vain, although 
it was unfortunate. 

I wish to state the very high regard I 
have for the gentleman from California 
and my appreciation of the fight he has 
made for naval appropriations. Had it 
not been for him we would have had a 
very different picture in our naval de- 
fense. The gentleman from California 
is a magnificent fighter. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her complimentary remarks, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. From my 
many years’ contact with the gentleman 
from California I consider him one of 
the ablest Members of the House. 

I believe the gentleman from Nebraska 
was laboring under the assumption that 
it was impossible to cut our $42,000,000,- 
000 budget below the point specified. My 
line of approach would be to take $1,000,- 
000,000 at least from ECA appropriations 
and perhaps liquidate what is left of 
$1,450,000,000 appropriation for the re- 
arming of western Europe. We can do 
without those things but we cannot 
gamble with our own personal defense. 
That is my personal position. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I thank the gentle- 
man for expressing his personal views. 
The gentleman is very gracious in his 
remarks about me. It has been a pleas- 
ure to work with him. 

I feel very strongly about this issue, I 
may say to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. Very candidly, I have told the 
people in my congressional district, and 
in my State of California, that I realize 
that our national economy is capable of 
withstanding only a certain amount of 
expenditure of funds, that somewhere 
we have got to tighten up our belt if 
we are going to have adequate military 
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protection to preserve our form of gov- 
ernment. I have admonished them, re- 
quested them, and told them, insofar as 
I was concerned, that much as we need 
flood control, much as we need reclama- 
tion and sundry other things in the 
West, these matters can be put in a 
stage of gestation, if I may use the term, 
for 5 or 10 years, if need be, in order 
to maintain and preserve our form of 
government. I am making very strenu- 
ous recommendations. I hope my fears 
and concern may ultimately prove er- 
roneous; I would be very happy if that 
should result. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the international situation is so 
clearly indicated as being hazardous 
that we cannot afford to jeopardize our 
defenses or the security of our people. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr, 
PLUMLEY]. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the hearings held before the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Armed 
Services I said: 

The effectiveness of the economies pro- 
posed by the Secretary of Defense Johnson 
are comparable to those accomplished by the 
man who cut his wife's throat to stop her 
nosebleed. 


I have not changed my mind, and sub- 
sequent events have corroborated my 
statements. 

Despite the changes made in the bill 
as it is now proposed to be amended, I 
have preferred to make the speech for 
the Recorp which I prepared as of the 
date the Committee on Appropriations 
approved the report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Armed Services, since in substance 
it is all apropos. 

When the committee said that the 
country could not “safely make further 
reductions in the military program” and 
that, on the contrary, it felt that “there 
is ample warrant for a number of in- 
creases in the budget to more adequately 
prepare this country for an emergency— 
undoubtedly we are taking certain very 
grave risks in not being better prepared,” 
it spoke whereof it knew. 

I have not changed my mind. The 
truth is that the proposals of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, made, I am afraid, for 
publicity purposes, in an undertaking to 
make an alleged saving of $25,000,000 by 
abandoning several hospitals, thereby 
involving an irretrievable loss in money, 
in readiness of the armed forces, and in 
services to be rendered to the veterans 
and dependents of servicemen, have had 
all the hot air let out of them and have 
been proven in fact to be no savings at 
all. 
I am sorry to say that this is the rule 
of thumb—that is, “hog-wash”—to be 
applied to very many of the alleged sav- 
ings propositions announced by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

For instance, his dictatorial impound- 
ing of $357,000,000 in funds specifically 
appropriated by Congress, duly author- 
ized with practical unanimity of purpose 
and intended to be used in the construc- 
tion of Navy and Air Force airplanes, evi- 
dences no savings. Neither does the 
$736,000,000 more, impounded unconsti- 
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tutionally by the President on Johnson’s 
recommendation, which funds were to 
raise the Air Force from 48 to 58 groups. 
These events make it evident that in his 
zeal for an economy record, Johnson is 
impairing the national defense. Of 
course, it is an open secret that he has 
high political aspirations. The time 
loss in our readiness program sustained 
by reason of such action by Johnson has 
immeasurably weakened our national se- 
curity. He has deprived us of strength 
increases which should be in being as 
of now—increases which are more obvi- 
ously needed today than ever before in 
time of peace. The loss of opportunity to 
construct these planes which were prop- 
erly authorized and money properly ap- 
propriated therefor by the Congress is 
a measure of the shortsightedness of 
Johnson’s highly publicized program of 
alleged savings, most of which in the 
end are in fact no savings but reductions 
that may ultimately cost us in lives and 
treasure, unmeasurable. 


THE “BIG CARRIER” 


There is, moreover, no doubt that 
eventually we absolutely must have the 
Navy’s big carrier—the 65,000-ton U. S. S. 
United States—as a movable base in 
Alaskan waters and elsewhere if ever war 
comes. And I charge the Secretary of 
Defense with gross negligence, with un- 
warranted assumption of dictatorial au- 
thority, with contempt of Congress, for 
having so arbitrarily stopped its con- 
struction. This action, militarily and 
economically unsound, was in my opin- 
ion unjustified and unwarranted and un- 
authorized, and it will cost us heavily in 
the future. 

Can it be that we have forgotten the 
Constitution of the United States. be- 
cause it has so often of late been dis- 
regarded? It imposes upon the Con- 
gress the obligation of providing for the 
common defense and the general wel- 
fare of the United States. Have we for- 
gotten that any act of Congress which 
undertakes to grant to the Executive 
Branch of the Government any of the 
nondelegable powers or authorities of the 
Congress is unconstitutional? 

Have we forgotten that any action 
taken by any person, from the President 
down, in contravention of the Constitu- 
tion, despite any legislation which Con- 
gress may have enacted, per se, is void 
and of no effect? 


ILLEGAL USURPATION 


I defy anybody to dispute the logical 
conclusion which must be drawn from 
these premises which are fundamental 
despite the intentional usurpation by the 
executive branch of legislative authority. 
There must be a reassertion of authority 
by the Congress. The Congress must 
preserve its rights. It must protect its 
prerogatives. They must not be so easily 
and insultingly disregarded. If legisla- 
tion be necessary to insure compliance 
with the will of Congress, and I believe 
it is, in view of the actions of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, it should be promptly 
enacted to that end. 

If we are not to live under a dictator- 
ship in disregard of the Constitution and 
the prerogatives of Congress, it is high 
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time Congress realized what has hap- 
pened recently in the Department of De- 
fense, as evidenced by the usurpation by 
the Secretary of Defense of the non- 
delegable functions of Congress. 

At the first appearance of the Secre- 
tary of Defense before the Subcommittee 
for the Armed Service, I said, as ap- 
pears on page 52 of the hearings: 


Mr. Prumury. I want the Secretary of 
National Defense to undertake to justify the 
usurpation of the prerogative and responsi- 
bilities of Congres as reduced to appropria- 
tions definitely stating the purpose for which 
the money is to be used. 


On page 61 of the hearings the follow- 
ing colloquy appears of record: 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to reiterate and renew the statement that 
I previously made. 

I want the Secretary of Defense to under- 
take to justify the usurpation by the exec- 
utive department of the prerogatives and 
responsibilities of Congress as reduced to ap- 
propriations definitively made, stating and 
limiting the purposes for which the moneys 
appropriated by Congress are to be used. I 
want an answer. I do not want an avoid- 
ance and evasion; I want a justification of 
the action taken by the executive department 
in violation of the rights and prerogatives 
of Congress. I want to know how to justify 
it. I am going to know before I get through. 

Secretary JoHNSON. I can only repeat what 
I said before. 


The following information was sup- 
plied after the hearing: 


I think his powers are inherently consti- 
tutional, both as Chief Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief. The Budget and Account- 
ing Act, or the Apportionment Act, which 
Colonel Moore mentioned, may be pertinent, 
Similarly, the war powers may have some 
bearing, but I am not sure of this at the 
moment. But whatever is provided in any 
statute, in my opinion, the source of the 
President’s power is in the Constitution. 

Mr, Prumuey. I do not want you to repeat 
what you said before, with all due deference.. 
I want you to answer my question, which 
you have not done. 

Secretary JOHNSON. I think I have. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. All right. We differ very 
diametrically. 

Secretary JoHNSON. I realize that we dif- 
fer, but I think that I have answered it. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Not to the satisfaction of 
this committee, if you want to know. 

Secretary JOHNSON. So I understand, but 
I am sorry about that. I have given you my 
honest belief, and I can only repeat that. 

Mr. PLuMLEY. Do you Want to tell me that 
when the President signs a bill which be- 
comes a law, which he had an opportunity 
to veto but did not, he can look over a rec- 
ord of the votes of the several Congresses 
and say, “Well, I just guess they did not 
mean what they said, and I will do so and so 
against the expressed will of the representa- 
tives of the people of the United States.” 
Do you wish to stand on that? 

Secretary JoHNSON. I did not say that. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. You substantially said that. 

Secretary JOHNSON. But the difference be- 
tween my saying that and substantially say- 
ing it is a keen difference. I stand on what 
I said. 

Mr. Puumuey. I think you should not try 
to equivocate and avoid. 

Secretary JOHNSON. We are not equivocat- 
ing or avoiding and quibbling. We are being 
frank about what we believe. 


The questions were never answered to 
my satisfaction. Neither did the at- 
tempted, evasive answers satisfy many 
other Members of Congress, though the 
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questions are of such basic importance 
that they should be answered flatly and 
without equivocation. 


A CLEAR WARNING 


In reporting out the bill now under 
consideration, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee sounded a clear warning which, in 
my opinion, the House—and the Na- 
tion—cannot ignore. The committee 
stated that the country “cannot safely 
make further reductions in the military 
program;” and that, on the contrary, 
“the committee feels that there is ample 
warrant for a number of increases in the 
budget to more adequately prepare this 
country for an emergency—undoubtedly 
we are taking certain very grave risks in 
not being better prepared.” 

These risks are being taken, the com- 
mittee informs us, because the necessity 
for economy and financial stability. No 
one feels more strongly than I do that 
economy and financial stability are es- 
sential if this country is to survive, and I 
want to say right now that Iam delighted 
to see this idea beginning to take root 
in the minds of the Democratic Members 
of the House. It is high time it took root 
and grew, and high time that positive 
action in this direction was taken. 

But it is an artificial economy that 
cuts at the basic strength and security 
of the United States. That kind of false 
economy will prove very expensive in the 
long run. The period of time in which 
we live is one of titanic conflicts and 
titanic decisions. The fact that these 
decisions are now going against us shows 
that we are not measuring up well to the 
needs of the time. Since last year we 
have seen the hundreds of millions of 
good people of China succumb to the 
leaders of the Communist slave state. 
Those millions, who should have been 
won to the ways of free pursuit of life, 
liberty, and happiness, are now lost— 
temporarily, I hope—as allies to those 
forces fighting with us for freedom and 
self-government for peoples and nations 
throughout the world. Since World War 
II, Russia's dictatorship has expanded to 
include influence over 790,000,000 per- 
sons—a third of tiie population of the 
globe—from previous authority over 
193,000,000 persons. 


DANGEROUS ASIA 


Since last year, the Communist danger 
to south Asia has increased. Since last 
year, the world situation has deteriorated 
very seriously. There are still no trea- 
ties on Germany and Austria in sight. 
Central Europe remains a critical trouble 
spot in this cold war, the outcome of 
which is uncertain in many parts of the 
world. Russia has built an army of 
150,000 in eastern Germany. Her mili- 
tary machine has grown enormously. 
She has just become so confident as to 
shoot down one of our naval planes. Her 
people have just seized Hainan, the stra- 
tegic key to the important island of 
Formosa. Why then, are we now cutting 
our military strength? Why then, are 
we the leaders of the free portions of 
the world, measuring up like Caspar 
Milquetoasts to the titanic decisions the 
times call for? Where is the courage 
and vision of our great statesmen of the 
past who measured up well against the 
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needs of their times? It was the great 
Theodore Roosevelt who said: 

The voice of the weakling or the craven 
counts for nothing when he clamors for 
peace; the voice of the just man armed is 
potent. We need to keep in a condition of 
preparedness * not because we want 
war, but because we desire to stand with 
those whose plea for peace is listened to with 
respectful attention. 


PEACE THROUGH POWER OF PREPAREDNESS 


If we want peace in our times, we must 
have the military strength to command 
the respect of the peoples and nations of 
the world. This military strength will 
assure that our diplomacy is listened to, 
that the great American stovy of our free 
institutions and their splendid fruits are 
heard, and they should be. Our people 
enjoy a standard of living second to none, 
because the productivity of our people 
and their industry is the greatest in the 
history of the world, because of what our 
Government and social institutions are. 

That our political freedoms, our mate- 
rial aid to people of other nations, our 
consistent fight over the years for peace- 
ful international relations are no mere 
gesture, must be made known to the peo- 
ples of the world. These facts will not 
command the respect or attention of the 
people of the world unless and until we 
have the military strength to back up 
our demands for the free flow of the 
information and exchange of ideas be- 
tween peoples, to demand the right of 
nations to self-government, and to com- 
pel recognition of the right of all men to 
be free. 

It is a law of physics that nature abhors 
a vacuum. This law is just as valid when 
applied to world politics as to physical 
forces. The Communists, like a boxer 
looking for weak spots in his opponent’s 
defense, press first in Germany, next in 
China, then in Korea and south China— 
wherever they find a military vacuum 
they move in. 

We live in an age when great scientific 
advances have made close neighbors of 
nations formerly great time-distances 
apart. If war comes, it may and almost 
certainly will come suddenly. The weap- 
ons of this scientific age are terrible in 
their speed and in capacity to inflict 
stupendous destruction. Planes that 
travel faster than the speed of sound; 
atomic bombs that level whole cities in 
a matter of seconds; listening posts that 
warn of danger with the speed of light, 
all have become part of the armaments 
of nations. 

Until such time as we achieve peace 
in international relations, we must keep 
our military organization strong enough 
to meet any eventuality. We must not 
leave any military vacuum to tempt ag- 
gression by the Communist dictators. 
World War II cost us over $300,000,000,- 
000. If we keep our military strength 
adequate until we achieve the peaceful 
world we all yearn for, we may forestall 
that great expenditure of manpower and 
blood and tears and money that military 
weakness will ultimately cost us. 


RELIEF OF AUSTERITY 
The armed services submitted an aus- 
terity budget to the Congress this year. 


They requested a cash appropriation of 
$13,028,657,000. This budget, which gets 
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down to the very bone and sinew of your 
Defense Establishment, represents the 
minimum requirements—they are, in 
fact, below minimum—for a nation al- 
ready accepting grave risks in its security 
program, as pointed out by the commit- 
tee report. The Defense Establishment 
has accomplished more than any agency 
in reorganizing itself to achieve economy 
and lower cost of operations, as recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission, even 
though it has gone so far as to injure our 
fighting strength. This is well known to 
you esteemed gentlemen, and to the 
country at large. The money originally 
requested was stripped of all fat. It rep- 
resents the below-minimum amount 
necessary to provide the combat and op- 
erating forces, as well as the back-up 
support, determined as necessary under 
this austerity budget. The committee 
cut this already well-pared budget by 
$203,332,700, and in my opinion the com- 
mittee, in doing that, made a mistake. 
However, we are now trying to rectify 
it. What we now have to do is to make 
that $200,000,000 available for the Air 
Force to keep it from going to 42 groups. 
We should maintain at least the 48 groups 
the President has called for. And, in 
addition, some $380,000,000 should be pro- 
vided to maintain our declining air power 
in the Navy. So, in total, this means an 
increase of $380,000,000 over the Presi- 
dent's budget. Let us not pinch pennies 
on the cost of security, when the freedom 
of man throughout the world hangs in 
the balance. 

During the war we set as our goal pros- 
perous economic conditions and employ- 
ment for 60,000,000 people. We achieved 
that goal, and our production is at the 
highest levels in our history. Surely we 
value our way of life, our freedoms, our 
high standard of living, our political in- 
stitutions dearly enough to achieve the 
minimum goals the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
say must be met to provide security to 
those institutions, with a certain degree 
of calculated risk. Let us not increase 
the risks further or any more by squeez- 
ing the well-pressed security dollars and 
by failing to keep up our naval and Air 
Force air strength. 


A WONDERFUL TEAM 


We have a wonderful team in the 
United States that will assure us victory 
in the cold war, and in a shooting war, 
too, if necessary, If we in Congress treat 
that team as it should be treated and 
if—I say ift“ —we forbid in the future 
unconstitutional usurpation of congres- 
sional defense authority. 

The members of that team, Air Force, 
Army, Navy, our industrial facilities, and 
production workers on farm and in fac- 
tory, represent a winning combination, 
That combination can meet any future 
threat of war and crush an enemy if 
necessary. Let us preserve all the com- 
ponents in that combination in the con- 
dition necessary for victory. Right now, 
it means providing the armed services 
with the funds necessary to maintain our 
air power in this air power age. 

In conclusion, I quote Stewart Alsop's 
column entitled “Grandmother’s Foot- 
steps“: 
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MATTER OF Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
GRANDMOTHER’S FOOTSTEPS 


In the child’s game, called grandmother’s 
footsteps in some infantile circles (and Red 
light or I spy in others), the “it” stands with 
his back to a second player while the second 
player tries to sneak up on him. When the 
“it” turns his head, the second player freezes 
in position, looking as innocent as possible. 
If the second player can tag the “it,” he 
wins. But if the it“ sees him moving, he 
loses. 

Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson is now 
playing the part of the second player in 
grandmother's footsteps, while the unwary 
American public plays the “it.” Secretary 
Johnson is now reversing his position, but 
so quietly and carefully that he evidently 
hopes the it“ will not catch him at it. 

The latest move in the game was Johnson's 
request to Congress last week for an increase 
in aircraft procurement of $300,000,000, with 
$50,000,000 more for antisubmarine work. 
This move was covered, rather inadequately, 
to a reasonably sharp-eyed “it,” by John- 
son’s assertion that certain events had forced 
a reappraisal, notably the Soviet atomic ex- 
plosion, the fall of China, the serious situa- 
tion in southeast Asia. 

The meaning of these events has pre- 
sumably burst with sudden force upon 
Johnson's consciousness. At least since 
Johnson assumed office, it has been fairly 
obvious to anyone capable of reading the 
newspapers that China was finished and 
southeast Asia in grave danger. As for 
the Soviet bomb, the decision drastically to 
reduce American defenses was confirmed 
well after it was exploded last September. 
Only now, 7 months after the event, has it 
suddenly occurred to Johnson, according to 
his statement, that the Russian bomb might 
affect American military planning. 

Yet in fact, Johnson began playing 
“grandmother's footsteps” some time be- 
fore last week's request to Congress. Here 
it is necessary to examine the original John- 
sonian economy program. It had two 
phases. In the first phase, Johnson was to 
save $1,000,000,000 out of appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending next June 30. This sum 
was to be actually returned to the Treasury, 
presumably with suitably grandiloquent 
Johnsonian gestures. 

The second phase was to have seen the 
1951 defense budget held to a $13,000,000,000 
maximum, with twelve billion envisaged as 
the limit thereafter. Well into this year, 
months after the Soviet atomic explosion, 
Johnson was still loudly talking this kind 
of economy. Then (is it possible to suspect 
that reports appearing in this space had a 
little to do with it?) the game of “grand- 
mother's footsteps” began. Various in- 
creases in American armed strength (which 
were not really increases at all, but reduc- 
tions in strength somewhat less drastic than 
originally planned) were announced with a 
flourish. 


Economies, it was announced, had made 
these increases possible, Some perfectly au- 
thentic economies have undoubtedly been 
made. Chairman Cari Vinson, in a recent 
brilliant, too little noticed speech, credited 
Johnson with $600,000,000 in real savings, 
against $1,500,000,000 “cut into the sinew 
and muscle of the armed services.” But 
what really happened was that Johnson 
quietly abandoned the idea of handing the 
unfortunate taxpayer a poisoned plum, and 
spent the money instead, on what the Pen- 
tagon calls hardware—arms. 

This was the first quick, silent dash in 
Johnson's game of “grandmother’s footsteps.” 
Last week’s request was the second. Future 
dashes are clearly in prospect. The events 
which have so suddenly and belatedly forced 
themselves on Johnson’s attention, says 
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Johnson, “make it entirely possible that ap- 
propriations in excess of those which have 
been requested for the current fiscal year will 
be required in succeeding years, not only for 
our own military forces but also for the 
military-aid program.” 

In short, with the 1951 defense ceiling 
already breached, the Johnsonian economy 
program is to be relegated to the ash can as 
inconspicuously as possible, while Johnson 
continues to shout economy, at the top of 
his lungs. Unfortunately, this almost cer- 
tainly does not mean that the great effort 
required by the world situation will be made, 

In his remarkable speech, Chairman VIN- 
SON documented all that has been said in 
this space, and more, of the extraordinary 
damage inflicted by Johnson on the military 
posture of the United States. This damage 
cannot possibly be repaired without a total 
reversal, as public as a strip tease, of John- 
son’s position. And if Johnson made so 
public a confession of previous error, the 
it —the American public—would then 
catch him out in his little game. 

“I will leave it to others,” said Chairman 
Virson, “to sell this idea that we rise by 
falling, that we advance by retreating, that 
we can achieve strength through weakness.” 
One question remains to be asked. Is the 
man who has consistently attempted to sell 
this idea—an idea which bears within it the 
seed of our destruction—fit to hold the posi- 
tion he now holds? 


Let me say, please, as a valedictory, 
that we may dream of the day when 
wars shall cease; it does no harm; on 
the contrary, every effort to bring about 
the realization of such dreams is com- 
mendable and deserves our support so 
long as it does not strip us of our de- 
fenses, develop a condition of unpre- 
paredness, or lay us open to or invite 
attack. We must shake ourselves out 
of the trance and face facts, for, while 
we are dreaming, the grim reality stares 
us in the face that if we are to have 
universal peace, we will have to be pre- 
pared to do our part to obtain it, and, 
if necessary, to fight for and to main- 
tain it. 

Yes, we dream of the day when swords 
shall be sheathed forever, and our 
weapons turned into plowshares and 
pruning hooks; and those days of which 
Longfellow sang, when he said: 

Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of war's great organ shakes the 

skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


But the road to universal peace is a 
tortuous path which leads down the 
dark future through long generations, 
involving the Christianization of the 
world—an end devoutly to be sought, 
eventually to be obtained—but obviously 
ages hence. 

The sober realization of a people who 
do not allow their idealism to divorce 
them from stark reality and their clear 
conception of the foibles and idiosyn- 
cracies of human nature impresses the 
fact upon them that just so long as 
racial hatred and discrimination, eco- 
nomic rivalry between nations for world 
markets, and arrogant nationalism re- 
main, and communism persists in its 
atrocious attempts, disarmament and 
a pacific world cannot be. 

The fate of civilization has always 
hung in the balance, but there are cer- 
tain ideals of civilization which cannot 
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be destroyed. The progress of humanity 
throughout the centuries is marked by 
the bloody battlefields which have made 
possible our achievements. The arts of 
peace will not always prevail. Nations, 
no more than individuals, will always 
keep their word. Why will we not realize 
that civilization in itself comprehends the 
struggle for advancement, and that the 
opposition it meets must be overcome? 
When principle or honor is at stake, no 
man or nation is entitled to live who is 
not willing to fight to maintain it. 

I should like to believe that human 
nature had changed, but the hard cold 
facts are that no plan has been promul- 
gated in our day or generation that will 
change human nature or bring about the 
millenium by contract. No covenant 
which has ever been made or will be 
entered into in this day of grace between 
and among nations will prove a perfect 
panacea for or perfect preventive of war. 
The truth is that neither you nor I, our 
children or great-grandchildren, will live 
long enough to see the day when it will 
be unnecessary to maintain a sufficient 
force to guarantee safety and to keep the 


peace. 
The fight between good and evil has 
ust begun. Old as the beginning of 
s, yet young as tomorrow when it 
is born, the struggle between these two 
opposing forces must go on forever 
through all history to the end. Those 
who believe in the eventual triumph of 
the right must still march and fight and 
fall, recruited from the flower of man- 
kind, cheered only by their own hope of 
and for humanity, strong only in their 
confidence in their cause. 

It pays to be prepared. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I am re- 
luctant to break into the thoughts so 
ably presented by my colleague from 
Vermont (Mr. PLUMLEY]. His speech 
was such an excellent one that I wish it 
could have continued much longer. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. I want to state to the 
gentleman from Florida and to the Com- 
mittee that it has been my privilege to 
listen to a great many speeches during 
the years I have served in this House, 
but the speech just made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Vermont I con- 
sider one of the best I have heard in 
years and years. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
great privilege for me to serve on the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
great Committee on Appropriations, un- 
der the able leadership of the gentleman 
from Texas, GEORGE MAHON, whose work 
is so widely recognized, It has been a 
great privilege to serve with the other 
members of the subcommittee, men of 
sterling quality and great ability, One 
of them in particular I want to single 
out, because he is leaving the committee 
and leaving the Congress. Mr. Chair- 
man, we shall miss the gentleman from 
Michigan, ALBERT ENGEL. It has been a 
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signal honor for me to work with him 
and to see the uniformly high standard 
of his work, his complete unselfishness, 
his devotion to duty, and the fine char- 
acter of the public service that he has 
rendered here through the many years. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express ap- 
preciation to the clerical staff of our 
subcommittee. I do not think any com- 
mittee in Congress is more fortunate 
than we in the men who have worked 
with us. 

My colleague from California [Mr. 

SHEPPARD] has ably presented a general 
outline of the budget on armed services, 
as presented to our subcommittee. He 
has told you of the over-all amount, the 
funds allocated for each of the services; 
the fact that the committee, seeking to 
find economy, has cut $203,000,000 from 
the over-all total, and, upon the urgent 
request of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Secretary of Defense, agreed to by 
the President, that we have agreed to the 
restoration of a small part of this money. 
We have further agreed to an appro- 
priation of additional funds for aircraft 
procurement and for antisubmarine ac- 
tivities. 
. Our recommendations are based large- 
ly on budgetary estimates. World con- 
ditions have not permitted major 
changes in budget recommendations. 
Changes that have been made are small 
ones where the committee felt savings 
could be made. This year’s budget is 
substantially the same as last year’s, 
Pay increases brought about by action 
of the Congress in the last session are re- 
sponsible for an increased cost of $500,- 
000,000. This includes military and ci- 
vilian personnel. Thus, for the same 
money we are buying a half billion dol- 
lars less in defense. 

Actually, we are weaker than we think, 
I say this despite the fact that the Chiefs 
of Services testified without exception, 
that qualitatively our defenses are 
stronger than at any time since the war 
actually ended. Qualitatively we are 
stronger. Quantitatively there is a big 
gap in what we have and what we need 
for mobilization in case of a global war. 

The committee’s problem has been first 
to decide how much defense the coun- 
try can afford, and next how to allocate 
the defense dollars between the services, 
If we knew what to anticipate trouble, 
the problem would be very simple. Since 
we do not know, we have no choice but 
to try to maintain a first-class defense 
qualitatively, and deliberately to sacri- 
fice quantity. 

We must place emphasis on develop- 
ment, for it is in superiority of weapons 
and equipment that our greatest 
strength lies. For a time we could rely 
principally upon atomic monopoly plus 
strategic air power. That monopoly no 
longer exists and we must give closer at- 
tention to the development of technical 
air power, ground defenses, guided mis- 
siles, jam-proof communications, and 
antisubmarine measures, 

The cost of defense in the United 
States is terribly high compared, for in- 
stance, to that in the Soviet Union. 
Their pay scale is about one-tenth as 
high as ours. Food and care provided 
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for their military personnel are corre- 
spondingly lower. In the occupied areas 
and their allied countries, the Russian 
troops live on the country. This makes 
a vast difference in the amount of de- 
fenses for a given sum. 

We have emphasized hardware—not 
men—on the ground that, in the main, 
men can be speedily called in and given 
the necessary training in event of trou- 
ble. Modern machines of war are highly 
complicated, exceedingly technical, and 
in some instances they take years to de- 
velop or build. Always the hardware for 
modern defenses is costly. For instance, 
the electronics equipment in an average 
modern plane costs more than the entire 
plane would have cost during World War 
II. An infantry division now has 20,000 
weapons, 2,000 radios, 4,000 vehicles. 
There is in this budget a $600,000,000 item 
for Army ordnance and yet this is a small 
part of Army ordnance needs. Primar- 
ily it is to buy antiaircraft guns or aim- 
ing devices. Our antiaircraft equipment 
must be as good as the planes we may 
have to fight, and planes fly so fast and 
so high that human calculations are no 
longer adequate to aim and fire the guns 
we use against them. Tank procure- 
ment, largely neglected since the war, is 
again forcibly thrust into our consider- 
ation for the Russians are known to pos- 
sess many thousands of heavy tanks. 
Those who encountered the German 
tiger tanks have a most wholesome re- 
spect for them. The Russian tanks are 
patterned on these heavy German tanks, 
This too is a costly field. 

Adding to the committee’s problems is 
the fact that now that we have no mo- 
nopoly on atomic warfare, we must ac- 
cept a realization that there is no sure 
defense against atomic bombs. The 
Russians possess many B-29-type planes, 
These planes are adequate for a one-way 
trip from territory now held by the Sovi- 
ets to any point in the United States. A 
one-way trip to deliver atomic bombs 
would hold no fears for Russian fliers 
who would expect to find friends in the 
underground here, or at the least, to be 
comfortably housed and fed as prison- 
ers of war for the duration of hostilities. 

The committee members cannot call 
themselves experts in war. They must 
take the advice and counsel of men who 
are experts in war. These men have 
placed emphasis primarily on planes. 
However, such an authority as Vanne- 
var Bush has indicated that guided 
missiles may soon render the big bomber 
obsolete, I have felt and have repeatedly 
stated that guided-missiles development 
has not sufficiently been emphasized. 
Historically, many Americans in posi- 
tions of high military authority fight 
their wars in the past. They continue to 
emphasize the weapons with which their 
medals and their glory were won. For 
that reason, in particular, we have 
almost invariably started our wars with 
the weapons of the last war. There is 
less of that spirit now. There is empha- 
sis on the development of new weapons, 
including guided missiles. Yet I do not 
think there is enough emphasis. In ad- 
dition, there have been delays in the 
guided-missiles program which testi- 
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mony showed were not due. to lack of 
funds. It is entirely possible that within 
the next 5 to 10 years, the huge and high- 
ly technical planes, costing up to $5,- 
000,000 each, may be rendered utterly 
useless by radar-guided rockets. 

That condition is not true now. At the 
moment, we do have to depend largely 
upon planes for our primary war objec- 
tive in the early days of war; that of 
powerful attack and secure defense. The 
need for additional aircraft procure- 
ment, in order that our air force and 
naval aviation may stay modern is not 
news to the committee. During the long 
weeks of hearings, we asked questions 
time and again, whose answers showed 
that aircraft procurement would have to 
be stepped up if the air services are to 
be kept modern. 

Nor is the increasing gravity of world 
conditions news to Congress. The atomic 
bomb in Russia was exploded months 
ago. The loss of China and the gravity 
of Asiatic conditions was conceded 
months ago. The step-up in cold war by 
Russia was obvious months ago. Our 
committee asked many questions about 
the effect of these activities upon the 
request of funds by defense chiefs. Only 
when emphasis was added by General 
Eisenhower and Chairman Vinson did 
the defense chiefs publicly take cogniz- 
ance of changed world conditions. I 
confess I am puzzled by the reasoning 
which has produced the conclusions sub- 
mitted to us at this late date. 

Be that as it may, the committee en- 
dorses the recommendations of the peo- 
ple upon whose advice we must depend. 
We recommend $350,000,000 additional 
to the funds formerly agreed on. That 
amount sounds big—actually, it does not 
buy much because it is chiefly directed at 
high-priced planes. 

Two hundred millions additional will 
be provided for the Air Force. This will 
buy 77 new planes. It will modernize 
228 primary trainers. It will convert 71 
medium bombers of the B-29 type to 
tankers principally for refueling in air. 

For the additional $100,000,000 for 
naval aviation, we will be able to procure 
95 new planes. 

Fifty millions of dollars is also pro- 
vided for antisubmarine work, prob- 
ably our greatest immediate need. 
Snorkel equipment and high submerged 
speeds of present-day submarines make 
our antisubmarine equipment largely 
obsolete. Hitler nearly choked off our 
life lines with a much smaller submarine 
fleet and a much less potent submarine 
fleet than the Russians now have. 

We will also get four Marine air 
squadrons—not groups—which would 
have been deactivated, but no additional 
funds are requested for this. It is made 
possible by transfers. 

I said a moment ago that the commit- 
tee had long realized that additional 
plane procurement would be necessary if 
our Air Force and naval aviation are to 
stay modern. Testimony revealed that 
within a very few years both services will 
have to depend increasingly upon sec- 
ond-line planes because there will not be 
sufficient new, modern planes coming off 
the assembly lines to replace planes that 
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are dropping out and to keep abreast of 
world conditions. One billion three 
hundred and fifty millions originally 
recommended for Air Force plane pro- 
curement in 1951 would have purchased 
1,383 planes. In order to maintain a 48- 
group modern Air Force plus 11 modern 
National Guard groups, 2,000 new planes 
yearly are required at a cost of $2,000,- 
000,000. Thus, originally we were short 
617 needed new planes. Under the ad- 
justed program we will get 77 additional 
planes. That means we are still short 
540 planes. 

The naval aviation picture is substan- 
tially similar. The original request for 
Navy planes was six hundred and thirty- 
three millions for 1951 with which to 
purchase 817 planes. To maintain pres- 
ent levels and to keep naval aviation 
modern, we will need 1,347 new planes 
yearly. To the 817 originally planned, 
95 are now added for a total of 922 planes. 
The Navy is still short 435 planes, or one- 
third of its needs. But there is more to 
the Navy picture than appears on the 
surface. Navy plans are now based on 
approximately 60 percent of the 1949 
strength. Nineteen hundred and forty- 
nine is the postwar year which probably 
is the most nearly comparable in gravity 
to this one. Yet naval strength is held 
to 60 percent of the estimated needs for 
that year and we are providing only two- 
thirds of the planes which would be re- 
quired to maintain that 60-percent level. 
This is a most disturbing situation. 

Naval and Marine Air Reserves train 
with modern jet planes, but there are no 
jet planes available for them to man if 
they should be mobilized for service. 
For this purpose 819 planes would be 
needed at a cost of $650,000,000. The 
Navy needs an additional four hundred 
and fifty million annually to keep its 
naval aviation fully modern. Perhaps I 
should add at this place that the weak- 
ness is not in the Navy. The Navy in 
particular deserves a pat on the back for 
the efficiency of its operation and the 
way in which it has kept down adminis- 
trative costs. 

I have repeatedly mentioned the high 
cost of defense today. One chapter 
which will illustrate this is the addi- 
tional cost of overhauling and operating 
jet engines, to which we are turning more 
and more. The cost of overhauling a jet 
engine runs from $6,000 up. It is twice 
as costly as the overhauling of a con- 
ventional-type engine. Yet jet planes 
have to be overhauled four times as fre- 
quently as conventional engines. Then, 
in addition; the cost of operation of the 
jet in flight is two to four times as great. 
The old P-51, which was a very good 
plane, used 64 gallons of fuel per hour at 
a cost of $13.41. The P-80, which is 
probably the most nearly standard of the 
jets, requires 348 gallons of fuel per 
hour at a cost of $50.48—all this just to 
go twice as fast. This should give omi- 
nous warning of the cost of defense—and 
of war—in future years. 

Yet as much as we depend upon the ar 
services and as much as we 
necessity of first-line equipment 455 
training, we know this is an air age only 
in part. It costs too much and requires 
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too many planes to move troops and 
cargo by air alone. In World War II. 
only 5 years ended, we moved by ship 
720,000 tons of cargo daily. We moved 
several million soldiers across the ocean 
each way. During this time we brought 
in countless thousands of tons of stra- 
tegie and essential war materials with- 
out which we could not have built weap- 
ons. And we supplied our allies with 
those weapons and with food. We still 
cannot put all our eggs in one basket. 
We have presented a bill which provides 
a balanced force at the lowest possible 
safe cost. 

I want to point to several interesting 
chapters, some of them small in applica- 
tion, some of them important in the long 
pull. The services are doing a magnifi- 
cent job in research and development 
and they are enjoying an unusually fine 
degree of cooperation from industrial 
and educational institutions. This work, 
I believe, has reached the highest plane 
ever achieved in this country. 

One interesting point is the develop- 
ment of titanium. If for no other reason 
it would be interesting because of the de- 
pletion of iron ores. But that is not all. 
Titanium alloys are 40 percent lighter 
than steel. It is stronger than steel. 
It is the fourth most abundant struc- 
tural metal in the earth’s crust. Its 
resistance to corrosion is as great as 
platinum—better than nickel. Hereto- 
fore it has been too costly for general 
use. New methods are now taking care 
of that limitation. It may be the metal 
of tomorrow. 

Not all of the work of the services is 
of this high caliber, There is, for in- 
stance, the build and repair program 
All the services testified that World War 
II surplus materials are rotting and 
rusting rapidly. Much of this mate- 
rial will very soon be beyond recov- 
ery. Roughly, it costs only one- 
fourth as much to repair and rebuild 
a piece of machinery or a weapon as it 
cost to buy it new. Much of the surplus 
material is standard equipment of a type 
still in use and is as valuable as new 
equipment to the services when rebuilt 
or repaired. Yet only the Navy seems 
to have done a top-flight job in this field. 
For $30,000,000 the Navy is in the proc- 
ess of reclassifying or rehabilitating 2,- 
000,000 tons of this material worth ap- 
proximately 82,000, 000, 000. Already 
they have reincorporated into the serv- 
ice $155,000,000 worth of weapons and 
equipment as good as new. They will 
have completed the job by the end of 
fiscal 1951. Among the reasons given by 
the other services for not completing this 
work is the Johnson economy order 
which which laid off many civilians who 
were engaged in this important work. 

The committee found that bonuses are 
still being paid for service in combat 
areas for ship crews. This is because of 
mine dangers. The last known incident 
occurred about 2 years ago. Nobody got 
hurt. Yet we are continuing to pay 
$2,500,000 annually for service in danger 
areas which apparently have largely 
ceased to be danger areas, 

The committee found that moving 
from office to office is very popular in the 
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Pentagon. Apparently it takes up a lot 
of time. More important, it costs about 
$1,000,000 a year. There seems to be no 
rhyme or reason for the continuous 
shifting of people within the building. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the gentleman’s 
committee gone into the matter of two 
branches of the service under unifica- 
tion really carrying out unification so as 
to save money, or is the duplication still 
going on? 

Mr. SIKES. The committee has gone 
very thoroughly into that field. Some- 
times we have felt that instead of uni- 
fication we were securing triplication. 

As a matter of, fact, however, I think 
there is an effort on the part of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense to achieve 
unification. I think the services are 
achieving unification. It is taking time. 
They are not achieving it as fast as they 
should and could and therefore they are 
not saving as much as we hoped for. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am certainly not an 
expert in these things. I believe I have 
evidence of a case where one branch of 
the service at a cost of millions of dol- 
lars is enlarging and rebuilding and ex- 
panding a facility to do something which 
another branch of the service has an idle 
plant to do within 35 miles. 

Mr. SIKES. Ina number of cases the 
committee explored reports of that kind. 
The committee never was able to sub- 
stantiate charges that that sort of thing 
was being done. In each case which was 
called to our attention it was found the 
new work was something necessitated by 
modern warfare which was not being 
done or could not be done at existing 
plants. 

I do not say that duplication has not 
been the case. If the gentleman has 
evidence, I am sure the committee would 
like to have that evidence in order that 
we may further pursue the matter. But 
the committee has not found instances 
where upon investigation it was found 
that those practices of duplication were 
being indulged in. 

Mr. CURTIS. The matter whereof I 
speak, I have laid before Secretary John- 
son. 

Mr. SIKES. I believe the gentleman 
has done the proper thing. 

Mr. CURTIS. We are at this disad- 
vantage, however. If the ordinary lay- 
man makes such a contention and those 
high in military circles say that is not so, 
that is the end of the case. 

Mr, SIKES. I know exactly what the 
gentleman is talking about. The serv- 
ices can wrap up answers in high-sound- 
ing technical language which is incom- 
prehensible to the layman. Unless you 
can get the responsible people across the 
committee table where you can ferret out 
the cold facts, you may not really learn 
what is being done. But the committee 
has tried to ferret out the cold facts. If 
the gentleman is not satisfied with the 
information he gets, I am sure the com- 
mittee will be glad to explore the matter 
further. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SIKES. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In 
some instances is it not true there is a 
merger rather than unification of some 
of the services? 

Mr. SIKES. That appears to be the 
case in some instances. But in the main 
I think there is an effort to achieve unifi- 
cation and to save money by doing so. 
It is taking a long time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have been listening 
with intense interest to the statement 
of the gentleman from Florida. I think 
he is making a brilliant speech. The 
gentleman served with me on the old 
Committee on Military Affairs and now 
the Committee on Armed Services. We 
feel his loss on that committee. In these 
dark days through which we are passing, 
I believe every Member of the House 
ought to read the address which the gen- 
tleman is now making, with great care 
and thought because I know what effect 
the experience and knowledge set forth 
in the gentleman’s address will have 
upon the Congress. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is very 
kind. I have had no finer experience 
than that of serving with the distin- 
guished and able gentleman from Louisi- 
ana on the old Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, later the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. Chairman, to get back to some of 
the little weaknesses in the services that 
came out during the testimony. We 
found that the services expect to buy 
new desks and office equipment each 10 
years and they base their requisitions 
accordingly. Ido not know what kind of 
desks they buy in government offices, but 
I know that my desk which was not new 
when I inherited it, has been used 10 
years by me. It looks about as good as it 
did when I got it. The services testify 
that they base their requirements for 
new office equipment each 10 years on 
the experience of business firms. I am 
sure that they are not the kind of busi- 
nesses that I have been associated with 
in Florida. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I suggest that 
perhaps one of the reasons the gentle- 
man’s desk is so well preserved is that 
it is not moved around as often as some 
of the desks are moved in the Pentagon 
Building. 

Mr. SIKES. That is entirely possible. 

Mr. Chairman, we found the Air Force 
proposes to build an academy similar to 
that at West Point and the academy at 
Annapolis at a cost of 160 to 200 millions 
of dollars. 

It has sent out teams and examined 
some 250 sites, all of this without author- 
ization from Congress. Even if the 
matter does not proceed beyond the 
point of examining 250 sites, a lot of 
expense will have been incurred, possibly 
for nothing. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL] has many times pointed to the 
folly of spending $2,800 on battle 
equipped jeeps for station use here at 
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home. Yet, only this year would the 
services reluctantly agree to start using 
standard jeeps for routine station use. 

Last summer we passed a housing 
measure known as the Wherry Act. It 
was passed primarily at the request of 
defense chiefs who insisted, and we know 
it to be true, that housing needs at mili- 
tary installations are possibly the most 
aggravated local problem we have. 
Until this date, practically no use has 
been made of the Wherry Act. This is 
inexcusable for the need for housing still 
exists and the Wherry Act would utilize 
private initiative. The initiative is 
there. Builders are clamoring for a 
chance to provide housing under the 
Wherry Act. The services are bogged 
down in red tape and regulations of their 
own making. 

I have one quarrel with the training 
programs of the service academies. 
Students at West Point and Annapolis 
get general training for 4 years. Then, 
after graduating, they have to start 
specializing in whatever department of 
the service, Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
they are going to devote their life work 
to. This usually means additional col- 
lege training. The old practice was all 
right in the days when a man could be 
familiar with all the weapons in all the 
departments of the Defense Establish- 
ment. It is behind the times now. 
When students go to college they, in 
most instances, get 2 years of general 
training; then they begin to specialize. 
If the services adopted the policies which 
have been found most practical for most 
students outside the military academies, 
they could save valuable time plus the 
cost of additional training later for their 
graduates. 

The greatest quarrel the committee 
has had with the services has been the 
use of funds for other than the purposes 
for which they were appropriated. The 
legality or the constitutionality of this 
practice is questioned. It appears to be 
an effort to circumvent the clear respon- 
sibility of the Congress to appropriate 
funds for the services, and to determine 
the use to which those funds shall be 
put. 

Compared to the over-all scope of our 
military preparedness picture, these are 
relatively minor items. I do not want to 
leave the impression that I have a lack 
of confidence in the military chiefs or 
the military establishments. I do have 
great confidence in them. I feel that we 
have some of the ablest leadership the 
services have ever enjoyed and I sub- 
scribe to the statement that qualita- 
tively our defenses are at their highest 
peacetime peak. There are relatively 
few changes that I think could advan- 
tageously be made at this time in the 
present picture, or in this bill as 
written. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ENGEL of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, personally I think that it is 
unfortunate there has not been a larger 
attendance on the fioor this afternoon 
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to hear the speeches that have been 
made on the subject of national defense. 
They have been outstanding, and I 
commend them to the reading of the 
entire membership. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, in listening to 
the discussion which has been had, it 
has been brought forcibly to my atten- 
tion that the House is probably about 
to lose the services of the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. ENGEL]. It was 
my privilege to sit at his elbow for 9 
years on this particular subcommittee, 
or the subcommittee which dealt with 
the appropriations for the Army and 
the Air Force, and for the civil func- 
tions of the Army, from the first of 1940 
through 1948. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] really needs no 
praise from me. His record has been 
written across the country, a record of 
vigilant economy, a record of vigilance 
for the soundness of the national de- 
fense of the United States. 

I hope that the people of Michigan 
appreciate the opportunity they have of 
continuing in public life a gentleman 
with the capacity, the integrity, and the 
ability of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time in order that I may bring to the 
attention of the membership a letter 
which I received from Lt. Gen. E. W. 
Rawlings, Deputy Chief of Staff, of the 
United States Air Force, and comp- 
troller of the Air Force funds. The let- 
ter was received in response to a letter 
which I wrote to him under date of 
April 6, 1950, in which I requested spe- 
cific information in regard to the pro- 
portion of Air Force, fiscal 1950 funds, 
that were frozen by the President. The 
date of the reply is April 19, 1950. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to read the letter at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This is 
the letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES Am FORCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1950. 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Case: This is in reply to your 
letter of April 6, 1950, in which you requested 
information regarding Department of the Air 
Force fiscal year 1950 funds which were 
frozen by the President. 

Following the enactment of the fiscal year 
1950 appropriations bill, the President di- 
rected the Secretary of Defense to reserve the 
additional funds added by the Congress to 
the President's 48-group budget for the pur- 
pose of building up toward a 58-group Air 
Force. As a result, the following funds were 
placed in reserve, 


Appropriation: 

Construction of aircraft and Amount 
related procurement $577, 755, 000 
Special procurement 8, 000 
Maintenance and operation... 130, 928, 000 
Research and development... 18, 000, 000 
Contingencies ~.....--..... 733, 000 
Total. 588. 784, 000 


Next is a point to which I wish to call 
particular attention: 

Had the Air Force been authorized to ob- 
ligate the entire appropriations enacted by 
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the Congress for fiscal year 1950, the aircraft- 
procurement program for that fiscal year— 


That is, for the current year— 
would have been expanded from 1,250 to 
1,832 aircraft and the Air Force would have 
continued its build-up toward a 58-group 
level. 


I want to interpolate again to say that 
I want the record to be clear as to why 
we have not built up to the 58-group air 
force. Congress last year appropriated 
the funds. They were frozen, and the 
effect of that freezing was to hold us 
below the 58-group level; and instead 
of a procurement of 1,832 aircraft, the 
freeze held us down to 1,250. 

Now, proceeding with the letter: 

In the case of research and deyelopment, 
the reservation of funds in this appropria- 
tion resulted in the slowing down of the rate 
of development, and, in some instances, the 
elimination of certain projects. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Florida has called attention to the tend- 
ency of this country and perhaps other 
countries to try to fight a future war 
with weapons of the past. That is his- 
torically true, but it is also historically 
true that we usually in the course of a 
war do not get any weapons which were 
not on the drawing boards prior to the 
start of that war. To get new weapons 
they have to be worked out and they have 
to be on the drawing boards and in a 
state of development. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is also a very 
pertinent part of the consideration to 
take into consideration the interim time 
that is involved from the time they are 
in the drawing board stage until they are 
literally in production. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That cer- 
tainly is true. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Particularly in mak- 
ing up the interim time there is a lag in 
production. The lapse of time from the 
drawing board stage to front line use is 
about 2½ years. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I remem- 
ber, and I believe Members who were 
serving on this committee 3 or 4 years 
ago also will remember the time, when 
General LeMay appeared before our com- 
mittee when we were discussing certain 
research and development funds which 
had been transferred to pay purposes. 
General LeMay told us that at least 18 
months had been lost in progress through 
that transfer of funds. That is why this 
freezing of the funds we appropriated 
last year could be serious. For this rea- 
son the public and the country should 
know that it was not done by action of 
the Congress but was done by the Presi- 
dent after Congress had provided the 
funds. 

Continuing now with General Rawl- 
ings’ letter—and bear in mind this letter 
was not a voluntary offering on his part, 
but is entirely in response to my inquiry 
to him—General Rawlings states: 

The placing of these funds in reserve had 
no effect on the radar screen, and this pro- 
gram is being prosecuted as originally 
planned. However, it should be pointed out 
that the fiscal year 1950 appropriations bill 
did not provide funds specifically for this 
activity. Provision was made in the bill, 
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however, for the transfer to the “Acquisition 
and construction of real property” appro- 
priation of the funds required to finance this 
program. Such action necessitated the re- 
programming of activities in the “Aircraft 
and related procurement” and “Maintenance 
and operations” appropriations to the extent 
necessary to finance the fiscal year 1950 in- 
crement of the radar screen. 

The total amount which the conferees of 
the House and the Senate added to the ap- 
propriation estimates of the Department of 
the Air Force for fiscal year 1950, as passed 
by the Congress, was $735,754,000. The 
amount set aside in reserve by direction of 
the President also totaled $735,754,000. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. W. RAWLINGS, 
Lieutenant General, 
United States Air Force, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. 


Mr. Chairman, I want the Members to 
remember the fact that the amount 
frozen by the President, $735,754,000, is 
exactly the amount which the Congress 
on its own motion and initiative last year 
appropriated and said: “Here are the 
funds for the Air Force. We, the Con- 
gress, have provided them. We want you 
to build up a 58-group air force. We 
want you to proceed with research and 
development, we want you to proceed with 
the aircraft procurement program.” 

That amount, $735,000,000, which the 
Congress on its own motion provided, was 
the exact amount later frozen and set 
aside by direction of the President. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as remains on this side 
to the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
Brooxs]. 

VALUE OF CIVIL WORKS TO THE CORPS OF 

ENGINEERS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, today’s 
way of global war, with its ever-increas- 
ing emphasis on logistics—has given rise 
to the expression that war today is an 
engineer’s war. That statement—while 
appropriate—is, of course, a generaliza- 
tion. War belongs primarily to the man 
who wields the individual weapon. In 
the ground force, that man is the infan- 
tryman. In the Air Force, it is the man 
who drops the bomb or mans the ma- 
chine gun. All efforts made by all other 
branches and services of the military 
establishment are only to assist him. 

Yet, with the vast distances, variety 
of climates, and multiplicity of techni- 
cal problems involved in war today, one 
would be amiss if he should under-esti- 
mate the ever-increasing importance of 
logistics—of engineering. For the suc- 
cess of the man who wields the gun 
depends increasingly on production, 
transport and supply. On having his 
combat power ever-increased by both 
construction and destruction. On having 
his movements facilitated, while those of 
the enemy are impeded. 

It was the ability of the American mili- 
tary engineers in World War II to build 
a road, construct an airfield, rehabilitate 
a port, lay a pipeline, tear away a jungle, 
and throw a bridge across a river faster 
and more efficiently than ever had been 
done before that collapsed every stra- 
tegic timetable of the Axis high com- 
mand. 

In the final analysis, it is the engineer 
who, today, in large measure, must mar- 
shall a Nation’s work-power at its great- 
est and speediest efficiency, and place this 
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combination of natural and industrial re- 
sources at the disposal of the military 
command. 

In World War II, this marshalling of 
American work power—the providing of 
design, material, and equipment—the 
construction of war plants, posts, camps, 
stations, airfields, utilities, pipe lines, 
storage facilities, roads, docks, and 
bridges—both at home and wherever 
over the world the Army needed them 
constituted the greatest challenge ever 
hurled at the military engineer. 

But the challenge was met. Proof of 
that fact is recorded in two great days— 
VE-day and VJ-day. 

The following excerpts are taken from 
the wartime dispatches of famous Ameri- 
can newspapermen and war correspond- 
ents. The dispatches were written on 
scene and carry the person right to the 
front. 

By Walter McCallum, war correspond- 
ent from the Washington Star: 


Fanatical German Lieutenant General 
Ramcke, commandant of the Brest fortress, 
which held out for weeks in an isolated 
pocket before surrender, stood up in an 
airplane flying high over the harbor of 
Cherbourg and said in guttural German, 
“My God, how can this be?” Below him 
were the funnels and stacks of a literal 
forest of ships, Allied ships of all kinds and 
sizes bringing the material of war to France. 
“They told us Cherbourg could not be used 
as a port,” he muttered. “Fhe general staff 
told us that.” 

The port engineers did one of those typical 
American will-to-win jobs at Cherbourg. 
Soon after its capture on June 27 they were 
hard at work clearing away the sunken ships, 
the toppled freight cars and the other 
obstacles which blocked use of the port. 
The engineers never stop. They work on 
at night under bright lights along the quay 
sides. They work in relays of 12 hours on 
and off. One of the real problems is rest. 
They never get any. 


By William L. Shirer, war correspond- 
ent: 

In the strange world of the airplane swoop- 
ing down on bases humming with activity 
in weird places, which never heard the hum 
of a motor 3 years ago, one sees whatever 
constructive side there is to the war. At 
these bases American engineers, American 
labor, and American ingenuity have wrought 
miracles, and when the firing ceases these 
places will have value as a foundation for 
world-wide air transport which will make 
the world seem small indeed. The eyes of 
the French officer with me pop in amazement 
as he sees these things for the first time. 
“Ah,” he exclaims, “you Americans know the 
secret of combining imagination and hard 
work, and the result is miraculous. In Eu- 
rope our imagination was dulled and the peo- 
ple had forgotten the rewards of labor and 
therefore worked as little as possible. No 
people of Europe could construct these 
things. The future belongs to you, if you 
realize it. 


By Kenneth L. Dixon, war correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press: 


The engineers have frosty ears and they 
don't fool around with trifles. That is about 
all that is printable of the new version of 
that ancient ballad of the Army’s battling 
bridge builders whose trifles in this First 
Army offensive consist chiefly of snow, ice, 
fog, and zero weather. Of course they have 
had a few incidental trifles in the form of 
enemy mines, shells, and bullets, but those 
are the standard occupational hazards for 
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combat engineers. Only by working day and 
night through blizzards and cruel, cutting 
cold have the engineers been able to keep 
the roads comparatively clear in this offen- 
sive. They have improvised freak snow- 
plows, ice-breakers, and nonskid materials, 
They have gone without sleep, without food 
often and kept every available piece of equip- 
ment in operation. The Germans originally 
held this territory. When the Yanks first 
drove through here the enemy blew all the 
bridges and mined the terrain. So Ameri- 
can engineers rebuilt the bridges and cleared 
the minefields. Then came the German 
counterattack and the Yanks blew the 
bridges behind them and spread mines. Now 
the Americans are on the offensive again 
and the retreating Germans again are blow- 
ing the bridges and sowing mines in the 
same fields. 


This achievement by the American 
Army engineers has since been referred 
to as “the American miracle.” But, 
actually, it was no miracle at all. It 
was the results—the rich dividends— 
of accumulated experience, knowledge, 
and skills acquired by the Corps of En- 
gineers during almost two centuries of 
continuous active service. It was the 
pay-off of this Nation's traditional 
and unique—peacetime policy of giving 
the Army engineers jobs that are both 
civil and military, The nucleus of the 
engineers’ wartime forces has always 
been an established organization of offi- 
cers and civilians kept ever-ready with 
the practical skills of modern engi- 
neering. 

Without diminishing even slightly the 
gigantic stature of such a task, it can 
be said that the construction phase of 
the war was a natural for the engi- 
neers. For 176 years, the Army Corps 
of Engineers had been a principle in- 
strument in the hands of a democratic 
people building a nation. As an organi- 
zation, it was accustomed to taking on 
the major construction projects of each 
era in the country’s history. 

For years, the Army engineers had 
supervised construction of large flood- 
control projects, and river and harbor 
improvements. They had worked closely 
with the Nation’s construction industry 
from its early beginning to its growth 
into one of the wonders of the world. 
They had the basic organization, the 
experienced personnel, the technical in- 
formation, the methods. Consequently, 
with equipment of this kind, in the hands 
of experienced men who had inherited 
the knowledge and methods used on 
thousands of peacetime construction 
jobs, they had a decided edge on the 
enemy. 

The value of this type of engineering 
organization is incalculable. 

The value of the Corps of Engineers’ 
civil-works program in times of peace 
is extensively understood and appreci- 
ated by the American people. Only a 
relatively few people, however, know of 
the program’s military value. Yet, this 
military value can hardly be overesti- 
mated. For the civil-works program, as 
assigned to the Corps of Engineers by 
the Congress, provides the proper train- 
ing ground and Nation-wide engineering 
organization that, in time of war, es- 
tablishes the United States Army en- 
gineers as the most efficient among mod- 
ern nations, 
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At the outset of World War H, the 
responsibility of the Corps of Engineers 
was of a size previously unknown. The 
enormous construction task, and the 
additional responsibility of engineer 
procurement, were successfully accom- 
plished through the agency of the corps’ 
civil-works organization. Without that 
organization, already functioning in the 
field, the problem would have been im- 
possible of solution within acceptable 
time limits. 

It is virtually certain that in any fu- 
ture war the demand will be even heav- 
ier, and that it will develop with incred- 
ible rapidity. If an organization for 
this work does not exist at the outset of 
the emergency, it will be an almost 
hopeless task to organize one after the 
emergency arises. 

The cost of maintaining such an es- 
sential engineering organization as the 
Corps of Engineers maintains, solely as 
a military stand-by to meet an emer- 
gency, would be prohibitive. But, as an 
organization responsible for the civil- 
works functions it has long performed, 
it is always ready—decentralized and 
flexible, capable of immediate expansion 
and contraction to meet varying work 
loads—in peace or in war. 

The following extract is from a letter 
written last year to the Chief of Engi- 
neers by the British engineer in chief, 
after his official visit to this country: 

During my visit to the United States last 
June, I was privileged to see many of the 
very large works now being carried out under 
the responsible charge of officers of the Corps 
of Engineers. While viewing these great 
undertakings I was very greatly impressed 
by all I saw and I certainly learned many 
lessons, One point which struck me most 
forcibly wherever I went was the very great 
opportunity which this work affords for pro- 
viding technical education and practical en- 
gineer training for your officers—both junior 
and senior. We, in England, fully realize 
the importance of practical experience in the 
carrying out of engineering projects in peace, 
in order to fit our engineer officers for the 
heavy responsibilities which fall upon many 
of them in war, but for many reasons we 
fail to provide this experience on anything 
but a very modest scale. It was, therefore, 
with feelings of considerable envy that I saw 
what you actually achieve. 

I have always been firmly of the opinion 
that this type of training is not only desir- 
able but essential, and my experiences in two 
large theaters during World War II most 
fully confirmed that view. There was no 
type of civil-works project that did not have 
its counterpart in war, and often on a huge 
scale. Furthermore, I am convinced that in 
every successive war we military engineers 
will be called upon to carry out larger and 
more difficult tasks. As the power and 
mobility of armies is increased by science 
and mechanization, so do their demands 
upon their engineers grow in proportion, 


To the great value of the civil works 
field organization, and its potential war- 
time operating capacity, must be added 
the opportunity which civil functions 
provide for the engineer officer to obtain 
wide professional experience. 

Approximately 200 engineer officers are 
assigned to the civil-works program at 
all times. And though much has been 
said of this relatively small number in 
recent months, hardly any reference 
has been made to the fact that the om- 
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cers are rotated. The policy is not a 
static affair, but one in which change 
is continuous. So much so that during 
his full career, an engineer officer has 
ample opportunity to receive the well- 
rounded, practical experience that 
throughout its history has made the 
American Army engineer a successful 
leader in military operations. 

For example, Gen. Lucius Clay was 
completing the world’s largest earth dam 
on the Red River in Texas when the 
late war began. Gen. Brehon Somervell, 
wartime Chief of Supply for the Army, 
was reassigned numerous times during 
his career to the civil-works program. 
Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Casey, who was chief 
engineer of General MacArthur’s com- 
mand from Bataan to the occupation of 
Japan, returned this past August after 
8 years in the Pacific, and was reassigned 
as division engineer of the Ohio River 
division, until his retirement from active 
duty. Brig. Gen. John F. Conklin had 
years of practical experience on various 
civil-works projects prior to establishing 
his military reputation as chief engi- 
neer of General Patton’s fast-moving, 
hard-hitting Third Army. Lt. Gen. Ray- 
mond A. Wheeler received invaluable 
practical experience on numerous civil- 
works assignments prior to establishing 
history’s greatest supply line, and subse- 
quently becoming wartime Deputy Chief 
of Allied Forces in the India-Burma 
theater, and the first postwar Chief of 
Engineers. 

To be successful in a position of great 
technical responsibility in war, an engi- 
neer officer must possess a wide knowl- 
edge of engineering and construction 
methods, he must be versatile, and he 
must be self-confident. These attributes 
can be attained only by diversified ex- 
perience. 

The purely military engineering, which 
is done in time of peace, is neither suf- 
ficiently large in volume nor complex in 
character to afford him that necessary 
experience. But in the civil-works or- 
ganization he has this opportunity. In 
addition, the civilians of thé organiza- 
tion provide a valuable reservoir from 
which to draw emergency officers for 
military construction and other technical 
duties in theaters of operations. 

In brief, the value of the civil-works 
organization to the national defense lies 
both in its capacity as a Nation-wide, 
territorially operating agency in war, 
and in the professional opportunities it 
affords individual engineer officers. 
Should this organization be lost to the 
Corps of Engineers, the damage would be 
irreparable. 

In time of war, a nation’s strength— 
and potential success—is measured by its 
outstanding possession of three great 
powers, or forces—combat, production, 
and construction. This Nation has 
proved itself without a peer in each of 
these fields. Under the United States 
Department of Defense, the Corps of 
Engineers is unique among the services 
and branches in that its mission includes 
assignment in each major field. And its 
wartime construction power—which 
dovetails directly with production and 
combat power—is definitely tied in with 
its peacetime civil-works program, 
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The development of atomic energy was 
not an engineer job. It was a result of 
scientific endeavor. However, the atom 
bomb was definitely an engineer project. 
The bomb was a product of the Man- 
hattan District, which was headed and 
staffed by officers of the Corps of 
Engineers 


Such are a few commentaries which I 
have obtained, from time to time, and 
have preserved with reference to the 
magnificent work of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army. This record 
speaks in such glowing terms of out- 
standing and patriotic contribution to 
the growth of this Nation that I had 
reached the point of believing that no 
one would seriously attack the integrity 
of, or the work of the Army engineers. 
Much to my surprise, within the last year 
and a half a real campaign has been de- 
veloping to take from the Corps of Engi- 
neers the civil function of the flood con- 
trol, rivers and harbors, work which it 
has been carrying on for 148 years. Op- 
ponents of the engineers have found to 
accomplish this result they have had to 
tear down the Corps of Engineers in the 
minds of the American people, and at the 
same time to extol the virtues of the 
Interior Department. This campaign 
has been going on throughout the coun- 
try, in the official life in Washington, and 
even in Congress itself. The Hoover 
Commission report to which frequent 
reference has been made, the bill before 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
House to which I have made reference, 
the report of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, together with other 
recent developments, are indicative of 
the terrific onslaught that is now being 
made against one of the departments of 
our national defense. 

I do not believe this campaign will be 
successful. I do not share sympathy with 
any of those who assail the patriotic part 
which the engineers have played in the 
development of our country. I think we 
will win, but we will not win without a 
terrific effort on our part. We will modi- 
fy and change the bill before the Armed 
Services Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; we will oppose the Hoover 
Report to the extent necessary to save the 
civil function work of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and we will, on the floor of the 
House, refute the vicious attacks which 
the Appropriations Committee report 
makes upon this organization. 

The training which the Corps of Engi- 
neers receives in time of peace from this 
work on the rivers and harbors and in 
the flood control throughout the country 
is worth hundreds of millions of dollars 
to this Nation. It gives this country the 
finest Engineer Corps in any country in 
the world. It maintains the efficiency of 
the national defense, and by doing so 
helps to maintain the independence of 
our country against the encroachment of 
the Soviet and its satellites who would 
crush and engulf democratic government 
throughout the world. - 

In conclusion I wish to say that during 
the course of the war I had occasion to 
land on the Normandy beachhead some 
time after the tide of the invasion swept 
inland from the North Sea. When I 
landed with a group from the Military 
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Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the first object which I saw 
was a stone shaft raising itself above the 
sands of the Utah Beach of Normandy. 
I was startled to find such a monument 
existing at a point which a few weeks 
previously had felt the full tide of the 
allied invasion of Europe with the host 
led by General Eisenhower. I ap- 
proached this stone shaft some 15 or 20 
feet high and read the proud inscription 
which combat troops had placed upon it 
long before the echoing sound of the 
cannon had fully died away. The tablet 
placed there reads as follows: 

In proud memory of our dead—First 
Engineers Special Brigade—H-hour, 0630; 
D-day, 6 June 1944. 


In other words, this tablet indicates 
an engineer battalion had actually 
landed on the Utah Beach 6 hours before 
date set for the invasion and had pre- 
pared the way for those tens of thou- 
sands who followed quickly. 

I say my friends, I challenge those 
statements which attack the efficiency 
of the engineers. They come with poor 
grace at this time, leveled as they are 
against an organization which performed 
such efficient and proud a part in the 
records of the history of our country. 
We certainly should not tolerate any 
change which reduces the authority of 
the engineers or is harmful to this 
organization. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
join with my colleagues who have so 
eloquently spoken on this part of the 
appropriation bill, which affects our 
armed services. None of us want to see 
our armed services and our defenses cur- 
tailed in any way. But I think that very 
fact points out the necessity of seeing to 
it that intelligent economies are effected 
in other directions. Certainly we know 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
ENGEL] has long been a zealous advocate 
of economy even in the armed services. 
I should like to join with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to him and also to de- 
plore the fact that we here in the House 
of Representatives may lose his services. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one thing 
which has recently come to my attention 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the House. Like a great many 
other Members of Congress, I practically 
only know what I read in the news- 
papers. Lately I have read this in the 
newspapers, that there is a move afoot, 
which may or may not be denied, to shift 
part of Great Britain’s debt, amounting 
to $9,000,000,000, which she owes to 
India, Pakistan, and southeastern Asia, 
to the United States. Undoubtedly we 
will soon have that brought to us as an 
accomplished fact. I believe it is a fine 
thing to pay the debts of our friends. I 
wish someone would pay mine. But I 
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submit to you it is a mistake to pay the 
debts of one’s friend when that friend 
has a balanced budget and money in the 
bank when we, ourselves, are borrowing 
the money to finance ourselves as well 
as our friend. 

Here is the story: 

For the fiscal year ending March 31 
in England they showed a balanced 
budget, with a surplus of $1,537,000,000. 
For the next year, which began on April 
1, Sir Stafford Cripps announced that 
he expected to end fiscal 1951 with a 
balanced budget and a surplus of 
$1,240,000,000. 

Now, it seems a little absurd, to say 
the least, when we are running at a 
deficit of, conservatively, $6,000,000,000 
a year, when we have been told by a very 
distinguished Member of the other body 
that we might expect to end fiscal 1951 
with a deficit of $14,000,000,000, that on 
top of all this we should assume the 
debts of a neighbor who is apparently 
solvent and apparently has some money 
in the bank. Surely this is not the way 
to economize. Surely this is not the way 
to go to the people of the United States 
and explain the necessity for more and 
heavier taxes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I congratulate the 
gentlewoman on bringing this matter to 
the attention of the House. It seems to 
me that she has performed a real service 
in doing that. It is certainly my hope, 
as I feel sure it is the hope of the gentle- 
woman, that under the bipartisan ar- 
rangement which we have recently been 
told about, whereby members of our 
party will be called in at the outset to 
help plan some of the methods in the 
foreign countries, rather than having 
matters handed to them on a silver plat- 
ter as accomplished facts, that great 
thought and study will be given and many 
deliberations entered into before any 
legislation is brought to us which requires 
us to assume a part of the debt of a 
country which is today balancing its own 
budget. I feel sure that the gentlewoman 
shares those views. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for the contribution. May I also 
hope that his statement will prove to be 
more than a pious hope and that this 
foreign policy will be conducted on patri- 
otic and American lines throughout. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to say something 
about an old friend of mine of long 
standing, who has served upon this 
subcommittee for a great many years 
and who has done a wonderful job in 
promoting efficiency and economy in 
the armed services, the gentleman from 
Michigan, Hon. ALBERT ENGEL. I am 
sorry to say that he is retiring from 
the Congress. He is a candidate for 
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nomination and election as Governor of 
Michigan. I think he knows more 
about the armed services situation and 
matters that used to be tied up with 
the armed services in the appropriation 
work, the civil functions of the Army 
engineers, and other activities of that 
kind, than any other Member of the 
House. He has never hesitated to go 
out on long trips. We have reaped a 
great deal of benefit from his services. 
He found out many things that his fine 
business sense allowed him to correct. 

I have asked for this time, this.op- 
portunity to speak, that I may pay my 
respects to him and wish him Godspeed 
and success in his ambitions and his 
every undertaking. 

Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield te the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I join the gentleman in 
tribute to our colleague. I recall, Mr. 
Chairman, that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], on the Appro- 
priations Committee making one of his 
famous one-man tours of the country 
for the sake of economy and efficiency 
was nearly killed as a result of an acci- 
dent when a train struck his automo- 
bile. His courage in war and peace is 
well known to those of us who served 
with him. It has been said that as a re- 
sult of his investigations and recom- 
mendations made by him to the Army 
saved the taxpayers of the United States 
more than a billion dollars, and that na- 
tional defense was made more effective 
because his personal work and investi- 
gations were not only adopted, but they 
resulted in the elimination of obsoles- 
cence and brought about more effective 
national defense in all categories. His 
service to the country and the taxpayer 
can never be repaid. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ABER. That is correct. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I, too, had the 
pleasure of serving with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] not only on 
appropriations for the War Depart- 
ment, but was also delighted to have 
him join me as a joint member in a dual 
capacity on the Naval Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

I know of no man who has had a 
greater zeal, or more energy; or more 
profound knowledge of the armed forces. 
He has brought about a great deal of 
economy. I join the gentleman from 
New York in his good wishes and fur- 
ther say: Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wish to join my good friend from New 
York in this tribute to one whom I re- 
gret very much is retiring from Con- 
gress. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
ENGEL] has won the admiration and af- 
fection of us all by his conscientious 
and splendid work. He has worked tire- 
lessly to save the taxpayers’ money and 
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to bring about a greater efficiency in 
Government. I know of no one who has 
made a more careful or praiseworthy in- 
vestigation than Mr. ENGEL did several 
years ago when he uncovered graft, cor- 
ruption, and mismanagement in some 
phases of our war work. It made for 
him a national reputation. I know from 
my own personal knowledge of no one in 
the country who has a better knowledge 
of the value of the development of our 
waterway system and flood controls than 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. En- 
GEL]. He has made a personal and care- 
ful investigation of every project. I wish 
to express my keen personal sorrow that 
he is retiring from Congress. He has 
served the country well. Our best wishes 
follow him. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. As the gen- 
tleman from New York knows, he and I 
have served shoulder to shoulder with 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ex- 
GEL] over the years. 

He has served as a member of the Sub- 
committee for Deficiency Appropriations, 
He has served as a member of the Sub- 
committee on the Armed Forces, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, as a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Civil Functions, and as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Labor and 
Social Security. 

He has been indefatigable in his work 
and has demonstrated great over-all 
capacity. 

In my opinion, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] has made a tre- 
mendous contribution in the fight to pre- 
serve the soivency of this Nation. 

I deeply regret his present inclination 
to sever his connection with this body. I 
wish him every success and future happi- 
ness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join the gentleman from New 
Vork and the others who have referred 
to my colleague from Michigan IMr. 
ENGEL]. Perhaps it would be more 
statesmanlike if I would refer to him as 
the Honorable ALBERT ENGEL, of Michi- 
gan. 

We who have worked with you, AL, are 
going to miss your genial appearance and 
attitude very much. Wherever you go 
and whatever you do, we on this side 
of the aisle wish you all of the happiness 
and success possible, 

May I also say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] and to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
we are also going to miss you gentlemen 
and we sincerely trust that whatever 
endeavors you take on in the future will 
result in prosperity and great happiness, 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be ungrateful 
indeed if I did not express my apprecia- 
tion for the tributes that have been paid 
me by my beloved colleagues with whom 
I have worked during the past 16 years. 
Take away from me the friendship of the 
friends I have made on both sides of the 
aisle during the 16 years I served in Con- 
gress and you take from me the greatest 
remuneration I have received for that 
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service. Men serving in Congress and 
in public life are not paid with dollars, 
they are not always paid with public ap- 
preciation, but they must take their pay 
in the satisfaction of a job well done. 

I thank each and every one of you 
from the bottom of my heart. God bless 
you all. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. COLE]. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are two aspects of this ap- 
propriation bill which I should like to 
discuss at this time—one of them has to 
do with the military appropriation and 
the other with the general method of 
dealing with the responsibility of Con- 
gress in appropriation of public funds. 
For the first time, the House has con- 
solidated all of its appropriations into a 
single bill in the belief, entirely mistaken 
in my opinion, that by this method we 
can more effectively discharge our re- 
sponsibilities in handling the public 
purse. We have been working on the 
measure for over 2 weeks now and find 
ourselves in a pathetic situation. Here 
we have a bill appropriating over 
$29,000,000,000 dollars, a fantastic sum, 
certainly the largest single appropriation 
ever attempted by our Government or 
any other government in peacetime in all 
the history of the world. We are per- 
plexed, bewildered, befuddled, and be- 
mused; many of us completely despond- 
ent and discouraged in our efforts to deal 
with our responsibilities intelligently, ef- 
fectively, and with the degree of economy 
so essential to national financial stabil- 
ity. This feeling of frustration is caused, 
in my opinion, entirely by the effort to 
wrap all the Government appropriation 
bills into one neat and pretty little pack- 
age, in a package which consists of 
nearly 500 pages and weighs over a 
pound. Even the report accompanying 
the bill is a sizable tome which would run 
a close race with Gone With the Wind 
in number of words. The hearings 
upon which the bill is based consist of 
several volumes of testimony. It is im- 
possible for any of us to act and vote 
intelligently. It is doubtful if even the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee themselves are advised with respect 
to all provisions of this bill; in fact, I 
dare say that not a single member, even 
including the chairman of the commit- 
tee and the ranking minority member, 
knows in detail what this bill contains or 
the justification for the various items. 

This novel idea has resulted in utter 
chaos and confusion; a complete lack of 
comprehension by the House generally 
as the bill is being jet-propelled along 
the legislative highway. The result has 
been a sort of lethargy, a complete de- 
featist-type of acceptance on practically 
everything the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has reported—in a supine accept- 
ance of the fact that by the very nature 
of this process, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is given practically a dictatorial 
control over the deliberations of the 
House and the appropriation of public 
funds. What is even worse, this process 
fixes the situation so that the House, be- 
ing completely confused, is not in a posi- 
tion to estimate the result of this dicta- 
tion. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, I want to express 
my hope that this stupendous bill, this 
incomprehensible process, this befuddle- 
ment in matters of appropriations will 
not be repeated in the future, and so far 
as I am able, I shall as one Member of 
the House do whatever lies in my power 
to return our future budget deliberations 
to some degree of sanity and coherence. 
In fact, I am strongly of the opinion that 
the rules of the House should provide 
that appropriations for each department 
or agency of the Government be consid- 
ered in a separate bill and that on each 
appropriation measure a record vote is 
required. It is my hope that the other 
members of the House who are so deeply 
concerned over the financial condition of 
our Government and who have made 
serious efforts, not only to understand 
the Federal budget and expenditures, but 
who have made serious efforts to pare ex- 
penditures to the bone, will join with me 
in that undertaking. 

We have a strange situation on our 
hands. Already the budget is about 
$6,000,000,000 out of balance and it is 
estimated that before the fiscal year is 
finished, there will be a deficit of over 
seven billion. There is not a single 
Member who thinks that this is desirable 
or healthy or conducive to the financial 
stability of Government except those few 
who subscribe to the fallacy voiced by 
some responsible officials of Government 
that deficit financing is wholesome to the 
national welfare. Unquestionably, the 
great majority of us would vote enthus- 
jastically to balance the budget this min- 
ute, but why has this not been‘done. In 
my opinion, it is caused by a combination 
of factors—not the least of these is the 
propensity of this administration to gush 
dollars wildly and widely about as if they 
were water and about as plentiful. There 
is not the slightest doubt but that if solid 
conservatism got a firm hold of this 
budget process for even a brief period of 
time, hundreds upon hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of waste could be found 
and eliminated. This has not been done 
and apparently will not be done despite 
the fact of general business prosperity. 

Another reason why the budget is out 
of balance is the predilection of the ad- 
ministration to dash aimlessly and 
whimsically over the world exuding dol- 
lars by the millions to any and all na- 
tions that appear to be having a tough 
time balancing their own budgets—as 
is we were not. Not only is it the idea 
that our own unbalance is unimportant, 
but we follow the practice of providing 
the funds to others and then walking 
blithely away and expressing the pious 
hope that the millions thus granted will 
be expended by the foreign nations pre- 
cisely as we had planned when we gave 
it to them. 

The fact that that has not worked out 
time and time again, in practice, has 
been considered to be of no consequence, 
We are still doing it. And until reas- 
onable conservatism, until reasonable 
People, until reasonable prudence and 
business sense, are returned to control 
of the Federal Treasury, this aimless 
program is bound to continue. 

And that is another reason why the 
budget not only is out of balance now— 
but is sure to remain that way in the 
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future so long as a spendthrift admin- 
istration stays in power. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what about the 
military phase of this appropriation 
bill? Here is another reason why the 
budget is in serious jeopardy. It is the 
perilous condition of the world today. 

No matter how you approach the world 
situation, you end up at the hard core 
of the problem—the Soviet Union has 
dedicated herself to the destruction of 
our political and social system, and she 
is moving in all fields, with considerable 
success, toward the accomplishment of 
her 

The hard fact confronting us today is 
that, for an indefinite time in the fu- 
ture, we will find it necessary to main- 
tain standing armed forces far in excess 
of any ever before even dreamed of by 
the American people in time of peace. 

The fact is, that we have no alterna- 
tive, if we prize our freedoms, if we wish 
our ideals and aspirations to take hold 
throughout the world, but to keep up 
American armed strength. For, if we 
fail to do so, our dividend will not be 
a balanced budget. Our dividend will 
be a destroyed America—an America 
destroyed by a war invited by American 
military weakness—and a war lost, after 
having been incited by that weakness, 
because of that weakness. 

So, now I am referring directly and 
exclusively to the military budget itself. 
It amounts to almost $13,000,000,000, a 
fantastically large sum of money. The 
question before the House is whether or 
not it provides adequate armed forces 
to meet conditions in today’s world. 

In my opinion, it does not. And here 
is why it does not. 

Last year we appropriated money to 
support over 70,000 more men in the 
Navy than this bill authorizes. Last 
year we appropriated money to support 
almost 50,000 more men in the Army 
than is permitted by this bill. Last year 
we appropriated money to support 1,500 
more active airplanes in the Navy and 
more fighting ships. And those appro- 
priations, let me remind the Members of 
the House, were attuned to the interna- 
tional conditions existing at that time. 
But since last year we have had a whole 
succession of reverses—serious reverses 
throughout the world. 

China is now in Russian hands. An 
army of 150,000 has been built up in east- 
ern Germany. We have been warned 
that within a month, hostile demonstra- 
tions in Berlin will occur and we have 
announced to the world that these dem- 
onstrators will be resisted with our bul- 
lets. The strategic island of Hainan, 
which holds the key to the extremely im- 
portant island of Formosa, has fallen to 
Russian minions. 

Indochina is about to fall like a rotten 
apple to fanatics favorable to Russia and 
bitterly hostile to us. Next the effort 
will no doubt be Burma, perhaps India, 
perhaps the Dutch East Indies. 

Russia has just killed 10 Americans 
by an unprovoked attack on an American 
Naval plane and we have been told that 
she would do it again. Russia has just 
demanded, in an insulting message, our 
removal from Trieste. Russia has built 
up the mightiest military force in the 
world—in submarines, in aircraft, in 
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armed manpower. That force is stead- 
ily growing. 

Russia has exploded the atom bomb, 
although all of our leaders have pre- 
dicted all the way along that she could 
not possibly master the atom until 1952 
at the earliest. This event of incal- 
culable military importance is now being 
laughed off by the very people who so 
earnestly have counseled the Congress 
for the last 4 years that we must peg all 
of our armed force planning on 1952 be- 
cause of their expectation that Russia 
would have the atom bomb by then. 

All this has come about since last 
year’s military budget. But what, in the 
meantime, have we done in this so-called 
mightiest country in the world—I say, 
“so-called” because of what we have done 
in the past. 

We have seen the President withhold 
$736,000,000 in aircraft procurement 
funds which the Congress had provided 
to increase the Air Force from 48 to 58 
air groups. We have seen the Secretary 
of Defense withhold $234,000,000 more 
in aircraft procurement funds of the Air 
Force. We have seen the Secretary of 
Defense withhold $123,000,000 in air- 
craft procurement funds for the Navy. 

As Chairman Vinson said last April 4, 
we have seen over $1,500,000,000 with- 
held from the fighting forces—all of 
which have been steadily declining since 
a year ago January so as to reach a pre- 
determined low level of strength which 
the Appropriations Committee has sim- 
ply accepted in this budget. 

None of this program of inflicting in- 
jury on the effectiveness of our fighting 
forces received the approbation of the 
Congress. 

We in the Congress are in a most pe- 
culiar position. We are daily warned by 
the Secretary of State that we must em- 
bark on what he calls “total diplo- 
macy”—the complete resistance by the 
United States, including the mainte- 
nance of our military strength, to Soviet 
advance throughout the world. We are 
daily admonished by the President and 
Secretary of Defense that we must re- 
main well prepared if we are to main- 
tain peace in the world. We are daily 
warned by the military leaders of the 
Nation that failure to remain adequately 
prepared will not only bring on war, but 
will lose the war if it begins. 

And, all the while, day in, day out, for 
months on end, we have been steadily 
reducing our military strength. 

To my way of thinking, this situation 
is deplorable. It is playing fast and loose 
with the security of our Nation. It is 
intentionally misleading our people. It 
is confusion gone rampant in the highest 
councils of our Government. 

So, what does this budget provide? It 
provides for the sharply reduced military 
strength Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson and the President have gra- 
ciously decided to let the Congress pro- 
vide. It is a budget that will, in effect, 
put the Congress in the position of kneel- 
ing to the “superior judgment” of those 
downtown who have ignored the pre- 
vious decisions of the Congress in respect 
to the national defense. But, what else 
does it do? It asks the Congress to ap- 
prove a program which will, as surely 
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as day follows night, compel a continu- 
ing reduction in naval and Air Force air 
strength in the future. So the idea is 
that we will reduce our military strength 
in the face of tremendous increases in 
Russian strength and despite great ad- 
vances the Russian have made in stra- 
tegic positions throughout the world. In 
addition, we will not make enough new 
airplanes available to our Navy and our 
Air Force to keep them from becoming 
obsolete in the next very few years. 

Mr. Chairman, I draw the line there. 
I cannot let my eagerness for economy, 
my anxiety over the Nation's financial 
situation, my enthusiasm for a balanced 
budget, lead me to the decision that we 
can dispense with our future military 
power—especially in the air. 

I cannot conceive of our approving a 
program here, as this bill provides, that 
will run the Air Force down to 42 
groups—as the Appropriations Commit- 
tee blandly admits. That is worse than 
false economy. This is saving today at 
the expense of tomorrow; it is a refusal 
to face the facts of today’s world. 

Neither can I conceive of our approv- 
ing a program, as this bill would have 
us do, which strikes a mortal blow at our 
naval air arm which is the cutting edge 
of our modern fleet. 

Here we are being asked by all our 
leaders to maintain our armed strength. 
So this bill comes along and says we 
need to have 48 groups in the Air Force. 
But we are told that the bill does not 
carry enough new planes to keep up 48 
groups. Then we are again counseled, 
however, to maintain our armed strength 
in the future. Now just what sense does 
that make? 

Next, we are told that the Navy must 
have 6,233 active aircraft. So the bill 
provides only enough new airplanes to 
maintain about 3,500 airplanes. The re- 
sult is that, in the future, the naval air 
arm will be cut about in half in terms 
of modern aircraft. Meanwhile, the 
President, the Secretary of State, and 
the Secretary of Defense are shouting 
all over the United States that we must 
maintain our armed strength in the face 
of Russian intransigence: 

Now, just what sense does that make? 

I agree wholeheartedly, as I know this 
House does, that we must not economize 
at the expense of an adequate national 
defense. And this budget proposes the 
absolute minimum defense I can conceive 
under existing international conditions. 
If anything, it is too low, as recent events 
amply demonstrate. 

That being true, I feel that there is the 
obligation on every Member of this House 
to support the increase necessary in the 
defense budget to maintain the limited 
air strength authorized by this bill. 

I listened with extreme interest to the 
debate on this point of last April 4, 
between Chairman Vinson, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, and Chair- 
man Manon, of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Armed Services. 
In my opinion, the facts speak for them- 
selves. The truth is that our air 
strength is certain to decline if we do 
not increase this budget—the required 
increase amounting to $200,000,000 for 
the Air Force and $383,000,000 for the 
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Navy. Since the committee has reduced 
the President's budget by over $200,000,- 
000, this amounts to an increase over 
the President’s budget of the balance, or 
$383,000,000. Since this argument oc- 
curred a month ago the Secretary of De- 
fense has asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to reapprise their military requirements 
in the light of present world conditions, 
and it has been announced that this 
measure is to be increased by $350,000,- 
000; $200,000,000 for Air Force procure- 
ment, $100,000,000 for Navy Air procure- 
ment, and $50,000,000 for submarine con- 
struction and reconversion, To the ex- 
tent that this amendment will correct 
the deficiency in our military require- 
ments to which I have just made refer- 
ence, we can all take added comfort. 

However, the situation presents aspects 
which are still disturbing in that it ap- 
parently is essential for the people, 
through their Representatives in Con- 
gress, to insist upon a more adequate 
military machine than the administra- 
tors of the executive department whose 
judgment is dominated by economic 
considerations would allow us. Histori- 
cally, until the past year or so, the mili- 
tary has asked for funds far in excess of 
the amount the public would give, and 
the Congress was required to pare mili- 
tary requests by varying degrees of re- 
ductions throughout the years. In the 
last year or so, including the appropria- 
tion for this year, the reverse is true, and 
the people, through Congress, have ap- 
propriated more than was sought for the 
military budget. 

The proposed agreement to increase 
the appropriation by $350,000,000 cer- 
tainly should be supported by the House, 
for it does correct in a substantial meas- 
ure a deficiency which might well have 
placed our national security in jeopardy. 
It is trite to say that we all hope war can 
be averted; that is the consuming pas- 
sion of each one of us. We, as a nation, 
cannot place our national safety in jeop- 
ardy in a universal desire for peace. In- 
ternational brigandry is on the march 
today fully as much, if not more, than a 
decade ago. We were not prepared to 
meet that war then, much less to avert 
it. These experiences with two wars 
within our generation should provide 
some valuable lessons in international 
relations. Certainly, to my mind, they 
have established that the responsibility 
for world peace rests initially and large- 
ly upon America; that this responsibility 
cannot be met except through a strong 
Military Establishment. 

It is, of course, deplorable that such 
vast sums should be diverted from crea- 
tive purposes for the benefit of the gen- 
eral welfare and used for the wholly 
sterile purpose of national defense; how- 
ever, we have no choice. 

For my part, I prefer to retrench in 
public expenditures in every other way 
than, in the name of economy, to whittle 
down gradually our military forces until 
we become fully incapable of protecting 
our national interests. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this chapter 
of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The C If there are no 
further requests for time, this concludes 
general debate on chapter X. General 
debate on chapter IX is now in order, 
not to exceed 2 hours, 1 hour to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kerr] and 1 hour by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall take this op- 
portunity to review the history of the 
early waterway improvements and flood 
protection in this Nation. 

To those who came adventuring to a 
new world, harbors were of the first im- 
portance and safe anchorage for their 
ships determined the location of their 
settlements. The natural channels were 
deep enough for their small vessels, so 
little or nothing in the way of improve- 
ment was attempted before the Revolu- 
tionary War; and, for a good many years 
thereafter, it was the established prac- 
tice for States to improve their harbors 
from funds raised by tonnage dues, and 
so forth. 

For more than two hundred years 
after the first settlers landed on our 
shores, the rivers were the principal high- 
ways, just as they had been for unknown 
thousands of years on the other conti- 
nents of the earth. These first settlers 
found the country covered with a vast 
unbroken forest. It was inevitable, 
therefore, when the westward movement 
of population began, that the line of 
march should go first up the rivers flow- 
ing into the Atlantic and then down 
those fiowing to the Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi. Washington made repeated 
journeys from the Potomac to the Ohio, 
which, of all the westward-flowing 
streams, was the one most largely used. 

In the early days of the Government 
it was seriously doubted that the power 
to regulate comprehended the right to 
improve; in other words, was the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors a mat- 
ter of national concern and therefore 
subject to appropriation under the Con- 
stitution? However, as early as the first 
Congress an act was passed providing 
for the future support and maintenance 
at Federal expense of lighthouses, buoys, 
beacons, and public piers; and for ren- 
dering the navigation of bays, harbors, 
and ports easy and safe. Thereafter, ap- 
propriations were made from time to 
time for the construction and placing 
of these facilities. 

During the early decades of the nine- 


teenth century, civilization spread swift- 


ly along the natural waterways and from 
them into the wilderness through a 
spreading network of canals. By this 
time Congress had extended its jurisdic- 
tion to the granting of Federal aid in the 
building of canals. The first major 
canal was the Erie Canal, which was 
opened to through navigation from Buf- 
falo to the Hudson in 1825. Its success 
was so great that canal projects sprang 
up on every hand. 

In 1809 Congress appropriated $25,000 
for extending the Carondelet Canal from 
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Lake Pontchartrain to the Mississippi 
River and for making it “sufficiently deep 
throughout to admit an easy and safe 
passage of gunboats.” This was not only 
the first direct appropriation for canal 
construction but was the only one made 
by the Government before the Civil War. 
However, between 1825 and 1830, Con- 
gress subscribed the following amounts 
to the stock of private canal companies: 
Louisville and Portland, $100,000; Chesa- 
peake and Delaware, $200,000; Dismal 
Swamp, $283,500; Chesapeake and Ohio, 
$1,000,000. 

Congress also aided in other ways be- 
sides subscription to the stock of private 
companies. In 1824 grants of land to aid 
in canal construction and river improve- 
ments were made to a number of States 
—including Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin—and, 
under this and other acts, nearly 4,500,- 
000 acres of land were granted specifi- 
cally for the construction of canals. One 
of the most important grants to the 
States was through an act passed in 
1836, providing for the “deposit” with 
the States of surplus funds then in the 
Treasury. A high tariff and the rapid 
increase in the sale of public lands had 
created the surplus; and $37,000,000 was 
so distributed before the panic of 1837 
caused the surplus to disappear. 

Rapid settlement of the United States 
and the destruction of forests primeval 
and the intense cultivation of our soils 
brought about the necessity for flood 
control and the protection of our many 
fertile soils as well as the creation of 
electric power to implement the progress 
and welfare of mankind. 

Congress initiated improvements for 
the benefit of navigation by the act ap- 
proved May 24, 1824, which provided for 
improvements in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. 

The act of June 28, 1879, created the 
Mississippi River Commission and di- 
rected the Commission to mature plans 
for navigation, bank protection, and to 
protect against destructive floods. Ap- 
propriations were made regularly for the 
work recommended by the Commission, 
and improvements were made in. the 
river between the mouth of the Ohio 
River and the Head of the Passes. 

The Flood Control Act of March 1, 
1917, adopted a project for flood-control 
improvement on the Sacramento River, 
Calif. This act authorized appro- 
priations in the sum of $45,000,000 for 
controlling floods in the Mississippi 
River and $5,600,000 for similar im- 
provements in the Sacramento River. 

The River and Harbor Act of January 
21, 1927, and the Flood Control Act of 
May 15, 1928, authorized surveys to be 
made of the principal river valleys of the 
country with a view to improvement for 
navigation, flood control, power, and irri- 
gation. The reports submitted in re- 
sponse to these provisions form the basis 
for many of the projects for flood con- 
trol that’ either have been completed 
or are under construction. 

The Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, 
authorized appropriations in the sum of 
$325,000,000 for the Mississippi River 
rc $17,600,000 for the Sacramento 

ver. 
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The Flood Control Act of May 22, 1936, 
adopted the general policy now in ef- 
fect—that the Federal Government 
should improve navigable waters or their 
tributaries for flood- control purposes if 
the benefits that may accrue are in ex- 
cess of the costs. 

The Flood Control Act of May 22, 1936, 
as amended and modified by the act of 
June 28, 1938, provided “that penstocks 
or other similar facilities adapted to pos- 
sible future use in the development of 
hydroelectric power shall be installed in 
any dam herein authorized when ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War upon 
recommendation of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion.” 

The benefits to be derived from river- 
and-harbor improvements and flood- 
control programs have been carefully 
and fully explained to the Congress and 
the country as authorizing legislation 
has been considered and enacted. A 
great amount of such work was author- 
ized and completed prior to 1938 when 
the above-quoted provision of law was 
enacted. The justification for the leg- 
islation at the time of its enactment was 
and is well understood by Members of 
the Congress. 

Since the above basic principles be- 
came law, events of world-wide impor- 
tance have disclosed the tremendous 
value of the programs inaugurated and 
completed prior to our entrance into 
World War II. Industrial capacity, in- 
creased largely through hydroelectric 
power generated under these programs, 
made victory possible. Since World War 
II the Congress, being apprised of short- 
ages, enacted the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act under which 
it is the policy of the Government to ac- 
quire and retain stocks of critical mate- 
rials and to conserve and develop the 
sources of these materials within the 
United States. 

In the light of experience and current 
events what could be more important to 
the welfare of the Nation than the stock- 
piling of hydroelectric energy? What 
can be more critical than the need for 
power in times of emergency? Of what 
value are many of the critical raw ma- 
terials acquired under the Stock Piling 
Act without the power to process them? 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that one of 
the most critical items at any time, and 
especially in time of emergency, is power. 
The millions of acre-feet of water with- 
held from flood crests and stored behind 
Government-built dams is power. The 
harnessing of this natural resource with- 
in the streams of the Nation is, to me, 
one of the most important programs of 
stock piling of resources it is possible for 
this Nation to pursue. It provides the 
additional energy so necessary in our in- 
dustrial age for needs during normal 
times and so essential in times of emer- 
gency. It augments the industrial ca- 
pacity of this Nation, which is the most 
feared of our resources in times of emer- 
gency. It is one item that can be stock- 
piled during normal times that will re- 
pay its cost to the economy of the Nation, 
and without which the Nation, if de- 
prived of its benefits, may not survive 
in an emergency. Let us not overlook 
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this essential item as we plan for this 
and future generations. 

Now, with reference to the bill before 
us, the action of the committee on civil 
functions is summarized clearly in the 
last line of the tabulation appearing on 
page 263 of the committee report. The 
chapter on civil functions contains a 
total of $632,620,000, representing a de- 
crease of $31,634,190 under the appropri- 
ations for the current year, and a reduc- 
tion of $202,247,500 in the budget esti- 
mates. 

The largest item is for work of the 
Corps of Engineers in connection with 
flood control and rivers and harbors ac- 
tivities for which the chapter includes 
$600,845,000. This represents a decrease 
of $34,559,190 under the current year’s 
appropriation and a reduction of $197,- 
537,000 in the budget estimates. 

The chapter contains no new projects 
either budgeted or unbudgeted. While 
the reductions in the budget estimates 
submitted for the individual projects are, 
in most instances, substantial, I wish to 
state that, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, the amounts recommended are 
considered adequate to keep the projects 
current. The fiscal year 1950 bill for this 
activity did not become law until Octo- 
ber 13, 1949. As a result of this delay in 
the enactment of legislation, the engi- 
neers in the majority of cases lost what 
might be considered as one construction 
season. This is borne out by the reported 
large unobligated balances for nearly all 
of the projects appropriated for in fiscal 
year 1950. The committee took cogni- 
zance of these balances in recommending 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1951. 
There seemed to be no advantage, either 
to the Federal Government or to the in- 
dividual project, in appropriating. funds 
which could not be used perhaps until 
the summer of 1951. In some instances 
none of the fiscal year 1950 funds were 
reported obligated as of the time of. the 
hearings.. In a great number of in- 
stances only small portions of the funds 
were obligated. The committee did not 
make a percentage reduction, but consid- 
ered each project on the basis of the 
stage of construction and the amount of 
money presently available for each 
project. 

A small number of projects have been 
eliminated from the bill because either 
they should be completed with funds 
heretofore appropriated, as agreed to in 
conference last year, or because the total 
estimated Federal cost was increased 
over that given the committee when con- 
struction was initiated. 

With respect to this matter of increas- 
ing total Federal cost, I wish to say that 
the committee could find no justification 
for increased Federal cost because of 
increases in unit costs during the past 
year. The Engineers, in a majority of 
instances, have submitted increased 
Federal cost estimates because of subse- 
quent changes in engineering and struc- 
tural design. While some such changes 
are generally accepted as inevitable, the 
committee is of the opinion that the 
variations in the estimates of the engi- 
neers have been too great. It is hoped 
that these changes could be greatly re- 
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duced by more careful planning before 
beginning construction. 

For the lower Mississippi River and 
tributaries, the chapter includes $65,- 
000,000, which is only $2,000,000 less 
than is available for the current year. 
The majority of the committee did not 
feel that a further reduction in this item 
was in order. 

The committee has eliminated all 
funds requested for planning. The im- 
pression gathered by the committee is 
that the engineers have over the past few 
years concentrated too heavily on in- 
dividual projects with the resultant sub- 
merging of the over-all plans for both 
flood control and rivers and harbors. 
The action of the committee will give 
both the Congress and the engineers an 
opportunity to take stock of the pres- 
ent program and speed this program to 
completion before proceeding with the 
construction of new projects. 

The remaining items in the chapter 
are more or less routine. 

I do not subscribe to the serious criti- 
cism of our Army engineers who, under 
the law, are required to pass upon the 
projects involving flood control and riv- 
ers and harbors improvements—they 
are human beings and make some mis- 
takes as all other humans do. For a 
number of years I have contacted these 
Army officers and I am convinced that 
no organization could be perfected 
which could do this important work bet- 
ter than those Officers educated and 
trained by this Government for such 
purposes. If you will turn to the list of 
these fine officials within the last 10 
years, this important duty has been 
placed upon Maj. Gen. Julian L. Schley, 
Lt. Gen. Eugene Reybold, Lt. Gen. R. A. 
Wheeler, Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, and 
Col. William E. Potter, Acting Assistant 
Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. In 
my opinion, no ulterior motives were 
ever involved by these gentlemen or the 
others who were designated for this 
work. They have attempted to do a 
good job and this Nation owes them a 
debt of gratitude inestimable. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
men, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. We all ap- 
preciate the splendid speech that the 
gentleman from North Carolina made 
on this chapter of the appropriation bill. 
I want to congratulate him on the fine 
and excellent service that he has ren- 
dered his district, his State, and his 
Nation throughout his long tenure of 
service. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate deeply the 
gentleman’s expression. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman pointed 
out that there were no funds available 
in this bill for new construction. Does 
that apply also to planning funds and 
to engineering and surveying funds? 

Mr. KERR. Both; to any and all new 
construction, 

Mr. PRIEST. No funds for either 
planning or construction? I thank the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. . Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein some 
excerpts from a statement I made before 
the Senate committee yesterday, and also 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I arise 
to appeal to the Congress, first, from a 
standpoint of national defense and, sec- 
ond, from a standpoint of our internal 
water transportation system, to support 
the amendments that will be offered for 
funds to speed-up the construction of 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee Inland Wa- 
terway—the missing link in our national 
defense program—as well as the missing 
link in our internal waterway system. 

We cannot afford to wait until our 
sleeping cities are awakened by the ter- 
rible music of the bursting bomb, as 
was done in the case of Pearl Harbor. 
The very safety of our Nation may de- 
pend upon the speedy construction of 
this short slack-water route. It will cut 
the water distance between the Gulf of 
Mexico and our atomic bomb plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., by more than 800 
miles, cut the cost of transportation be- 
tween the Gulf and Oak Ridge from 50° 
to 75 percent, and provide an additional 
outlet to the sea from that great project 
in case of emergency. 

The enemies of this vital construction, 
led by the railroad lobbyists, who are op- 
posed to all water transportation, con- 
tinue to tell you they do not want to start 
any new projects. 

This is not a new project. 

It is an extension of our present na- 
tional defense program. It is an exten- 
sion of our facilities of access to our 
atomic-bomb plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
the greatest defense project the world 
has ever known and the one on which 
America must rely for her security and 
protection in case of another conflict. 

In other words, it is a part of our de- 
fense program that must be constructed 
sooner or later, and should be con- 
structed now with all possible haste. 

Remember that, as General Wheeler 
pointed out, this project was not feasible 
until Pickwick Dam was built in 1938, 
raising the water level on the Tennessee 
by 54 feet, which made it possible to cut 
through the sand ridge that separates 
the two streams and put the summit of 
the project in the Tennessee River. 

It is absolute nonsense to be sending 
billions of dollars of the American tax- 
payer’s money abroad under the pretense 
of strengthening our national defense, 
and at the same time refusing this small 
appropriation to build this channel of 
ingress and egress to and from our 
atomic-bomb plant, which in case of an- 
other conflict will be worth more to us 
than all the billions of dollars this coun- 
try could possibly send abroad. 

Pouring those billions of the taxpayers’ 
money into foreign countries and then 
refusing the small amount necessary to 
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complete this short, necessary passage to 
and from our atomic-bomb plant is like 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel, 

We cannot afford to dilly-dally along 
until it is too late. 

General Wheeler told us, when he was 
Chief of Army Engineers, that the con- 
struction of this project providing this 
short slack-water route from the Gulf 
to our atomic-bomb plant at Oak Ridge 
was absolutely necessary to our national 
defense. If any of you doubt the wisdom 
of that statement, look at this map, 
which I am going to place out in the hall 
for the Members to examine at any time 
they desire to do so. 

This is not a new project, so far as our 
internal waterway system is concerned, 
for it is an extension or a completion, of 
developments which have been going on 
for years and years and years. 

It is an extension of that transporta- 
tion system on the Ohio River, as well 
as on the Monongahela and the Alle- 
gheny, where we have constructed 68 
locks and dams; 47 on the Ohio, 13 on 
the Monongahela, and 8 on the Alle- 
gheny. The traffic on those streams is 
now bottled up, so far as its connection 
with the Gulf of Mexico is concerned, for 
the want of this slack water route for 
the returning traffic, which this project 
will provide, and still save the swift cur- 
rent of the Mississippi for the down- 
stream shipments. 

Again, I say it is not a new project, for 
the reason that it is an extension of 
our transportation system on the Great 
Lakes and the upper Mississippi, where 
we have constructed 7 locks and dams 
on the Illinois River, to provide trans- 
portation to and from the Great Lakes, 
and where we have constructed 26 locks 
and dams on the upper Mississippi, to 
provide transportation to and from cities 
along that great stream, such as La 
Crosse, Minneapolis, and St. Paul, and 
all other points along the Mississippi 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul to New 
Orleans, La., and on to the mouth of 
the stream. 

Again, I say it is not a new project, for 
the reason that it is an extension of those 
developments on the Missouri River, the 
Arkansas, and along the Intracoastal 
Waterway from the west coast of Florida 
to Brownsville, Tex., on the Mexican 
border. 

Again, I say it is not a new“ project, 
for the reason that it is an extension 
of that development which has been 
going on along the Tombigbee, the Ten- 
nessee, and the Warrior Rivers for the 
last 30 year's. 

This project is already authorized by 
law. It has been approved by both 
Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President. We have spent $858,000 on 
the planning, which is, as the Chief of 
Army Engineers expressed it, “substan- 
tially complete.” They are ready now 
to move forward with its construction, 
and rush it to a speedy conclusion, 

The Demopolis Dam, which the Chief 
of Army Engineers said the other day 
is the “connecting link” between this 
project and the Gulf, is already under 
construction, and should be completed 
as quickly as possible. 
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In addition to its benefits to the Nation 
as a whole from a standpoint of na- 
tional defense, as well as from a stand- 
point of transportation, let me show you 
the water frontages of the various States 
which this project will directly serve, 


ILLINOIS 


In order to show what this project will 
mean to the people of Illinois, let me 
call your attention to the fact that the 
State of Ilinois will have 1,097 miles of 
water frontage which this project will 
serve—581 miles along the Mississippi 
River, 133 miles along the Ohio, 326 
miles along the Illinois, and 57 miles 
along the shore of Lake Michigan. 

This project will be worth untold mil- 
lions, yes, hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the people of Illinois; and, re- 
member, they will not be merely tempo- 
rary benefits, but benefits that will last 
throughout the centuries to come. 


OHIO 


Now let us see what it will mean to 
the State of Ohio. 

That State will have 451 miles along 
the Ohio River, 27 miles along the Wa- 
bash, and 182 miles along Lake Erie, 
which this project will serve. It is im- 
possible to estimate the great benefits 
which a slack-water route from the Gulf 
to the Ohio River and the Great Lakes, 
of which this project will be the com- 
pleting link—it is impossible to estimate 
what it will mean to the people of Ohio 
in the years to come. 


INDIANA 


Take the State of Indiana, with 350 
miles along the Ohio River, 40 miles of 
shore line along Lake Michigan, and more 
than 200 miles along the Wabash, all 
to be served by the slack-water route 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, of 
which this project will be the completing 
link. 

Who can estimate the benefits which 
the people of that State will derive from 
this development, which, as I said, will 
provide a slack-water route for their re- 
turning traffic, and, at the same time, 
save the swift current of the Mississippi 
for downstream shipments, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


It is utterly impossible to overesti- 
mate the benefits which the great State 
of Pennsylvania will derive from the con- 
struction of this project. Pennsylvania 
not only has a large stretch of frontage 
on the Ohio, as well as on the Monon- 
gahela and the Allegheny, but she has a 
frontage of 44 miles on Lake Erie, all of 
which would be served by this project. 

One of those vast 14,000-ton barges, or 
tows of barges, that are now going down 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, carrying 
the finished products from the Pittsburgh 
area, would save more than $22,000 on its 
fuel bill alone by returning through this 
slack water route, of which this project 
will be the completing link. 


KENTUCKY 


It is useless to dwell on the benefits 
which this great project would bring to 
the State of Kentucky. As everyone 
knows, the Tennessee River joins the 
Ohio at Paducah, and the Ohio touches 
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the boundary of the State of Kentucky 
for 664 miles. 

This development would provide what 
would virtually amount to a slack water 
route all the way from the Gulf at Mo- 
bile to Paducah, as well as to all points 
on the Ohio River, which, as I said, 
touches the boundary of Kentucky for 
664 miles. 

WEST VIEGINIA 


The people of West Virginia would 
greatly benefit by this project. The Ohio 
touches the boundary of that State by 
277 miles, and the , which 
joins the Allegheny at Pittsburgh, flows 
through the State of West Virginia. 

Every barge, and every vessel, that 
goes down the Ohio, or the Monongahela, 
from West Virginia to the Gulf wouid 
enjoy the benefits of this slack water 
route for its return. 

It may be of interest to the Members 
of the House to know that in 1948 the 
trafic on the Monongahela River ex- 
ceeded that of the Panama Canal by 
more than 6,000,000 tons. This project 
would stimulate that traffic, as well as 
the traffic on the Ohio River, which ex- 
ceeded that of the Panama Canal in 1948 
by more than 16,000,000 tons—this proj- 
ect, as I said, would stimulate that traffic 
by providing a slack-water route for re- 
turning vessels that carry the products 
of that area to the Southern States or 
to the Gulf of Mexico to be shipped to 
foreign countries. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan is one of the States that is 
shipping a large portion of her finished 
products down the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi by barges. She would have a total 
of 1,564 miles of water frontage to be 
served by this project. 

When these barges return they want 
to bring back raw materials, such as 
oil, lumber, cottonseed meal and hulls, 
salt, sulfur, bauxite, iron ore, sea food, 
and other materials needed by the people 
of that State to carry on the great in- 
dustrial enterprises which they have de- 
yeloped. This project would do more to 
aid in that respect than anything else 
that has ever been proposed. 


MISSOURI 


This project would be worth more to 
the State of Missouri than any other 
development of its kind that has ever 
been suggested. Missouri has 495 miles 
frontage on the Mississippi River and 
570 miles frontage on the Missouri River, 
or a total of 1,065 miles of frontage that 
this project will serve. Yet the people 
of Missouri have their traffic bottled up, 
because returning vessels must fight that 
swift current of the Mississippi River. 
And besides they are paying a one-way 
freight rate that is literally bleeding 
them white. 

I do not hesitate to say that if this 
proposition were left to a vote of the 
people of Missouri, and they were given 
to understand just what it means to 
them, there would not be enough votes 
against it to count. It would carry vir- 
tually unanimously. 

If the enemies of this project succeed 
in blocking it, they will have done the 
State of Missouri, as well as all the other 
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States in that great basin from Pennsyl- 
vania to Montana, the greatest possible 
injury. 

IOWA 

Take the State of Iowa, which is one 
of the richest agricultural States in the 
Union. We find her traffic bottled up 
and her people punished with a one-way 
freight rate that is literally draining the 
resources and retarding the prosperity 
of that great Commonwealth. 

Iowa has 312 miles frontage on the 
Mississippi River and 190 miles frontage 
on the Missouri River, or a total of 502 
miles which this project would serve. 
The Mississippi is already navigable, and 
we are moving forward with develop- 
ments on the Missouri River to make that 
Stream navigable as rapidly as we can 
and as far up as possible. 

This project would be a godsend to the 
people of Iowa in enabling them to bring 
back the materials they need, and to use 
the swift current of the Mississippi and 
Missouri for the downstream shipment 
of their products to the markets of the 
world, 

MINNESOTA—WISCONSIN 


Here are two States that will benefit 
immeasurably by this project. Minne- 
sota has 150 miles of frontage on Lake 
Superior and 180 miles on the Mississippi 
River. Wisconsin has 350 miles frontage 
on Lakes Michigan and Superior, and 230 
miles frontage on the Mississippi River. 

As I have pointed out before, we have 
built 26 locks and dams on the upper 
Mississippi River, in order to provide a 
navigable channel all the way up to Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Those people can 
ship their products down the Mississippi 
River with all ease, and at a minimum of 
expense. But when they start back and 
have to fight the swift current of the Mis- 
sissippi River all the way up to Cairo, III., 
it eats up their profits and makes it im- 
possible for them to enjoy the great bene- 
fits which the easy, rapid, downstream 
course of the Mississippi provides. But 
if they had this slack-water route for 
their returning traffic, it would be worth 
untold millions—yes; hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars—to the people of those 
two States in the years to come. 

KANSAS— NEBRASKA 


The same thing may be said of both 
Kansas and Nebraska. Kansas has 128 
miles frontage on the Missouri River, 
and Nebraska has 415 miles frontage on 
that stream. Both States are being 
penalized by a one-way freight rate, and 
as a result are unable to get their prod- 
ucts to market without the burden of un- 
necessary expense. This project will en- 
rich every individual in those States— 
not only now but for centuries to come. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—NORTH DAKOTA—MONTANA 


This project will be of great benefit 
also to the States of South Dakota, North 
Dakota, and Montana as we develop the 
Missouri River which flows through 
them, 

South Dakota alone has 547 miles of 
frontage on the Missouri. North Dakota 
and Montana each have a similar front- 
age on the upper stretches of that stream. 

It is impossible to estimate the benefits 
which the people of those States will 
derive from the completion of this miss- 
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ing link in this great inland waterway 
system, 

It is useless to further enumerate the 
States which this project will benefit. 
Even the State of New York has 280 
miles of shore line along Lakes Erie 
and Ontario that this project would 
serve, since it would be available to all 
traffic on the Great Lakes; and if and 
when the connection is finally made 
between the Ohio River and the Great 
Lakes, either through the Beaver-Ma- 
honing or the Allegheny route, this proj- 
ect will be of double importance to the 
people of western New York, as well as 
to the people along the Erie Canal. 

I might point out also, that it will be 
of benefit to every State along the At- 
lantic seaboard that is now being 
reached by the Intracoastal Waterway, 
which we hope to connect with the 
Gulf intracoastal waterway, and there- 
by facilitate transportation of traffic 
from one section of the country to the 
other. 

All the States on those streams, and 
the ones on the Intracoastal Waterway, 
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from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Brownsville, 
Tex., from Knoxville, Tenn., to Sioux 
City, Iowa, and beyond, from Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul to New Orleans and 
Mobile, will benefit directly from this 
development, as well as all the other 
States whose tributaries fiow into those 
streams and into the Gulf of Mexico. 

A barge or a tow of barges can go 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., or from Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, or any other point 
along the Great Lakes, or along the 
streams I have mentioned, all the way 
down to the Gulf and along the Intra- 
coastal Waterway to the west coast of 
Florida, or to Brownsville, Tex., on the 
Mexican border, but when they start 
back they are penalized because of the 
lack of this connection which would 
provide a slack-water route for their 
returning traffic. 

Here is a table showing what those 
14,000-ton barges, or tow of barges, 
would save by returning through this 
slack-water route instead of fighting 
the swift current of the Mississippi: 


Sroine cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000. tons and showing the savings via the 
Tennessee- Tombigbee 


From— 


New Orleans, La $28, 280 $18, 480 $9, 800 
ca! 29, 400 17, 640 11.700 

Tennessee-Tombisbee] 33, 880 18, 860 20, 020 

Mobs! COO se son E D ES 33, 460 13, 200 20, 160 
ty Ci eS re 34, 580 12, 460 22, 120 

Tennessee-Tombigbee junction... 39, 050 8, 680 30, 380 

Port Birmingham, Ala i eS See 41, 440 13. 300 28, 140 
Paducah 42, 560 12, 460 30, 100 

47, 040 8, 680 38, 360 

Demopolis, Ala i 37, 520 9, 380 28, 140 
38, 640 8,540 20,100 

43, 120 4, 760 38, 360 

Columbus, Miss 39, 620 7.140 32, 480 
h 40, 740 6, 300 34, 440 

‘Tennessee-Tombigbee junctlon 45, 220 2,380 42, 840 

Aberdeen, Miss Cairo 40, 320 6, 440 33, 880 
Padueab 41, 440 5, 600 35, 840 

Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. 45, 920 1. 820 44, 100 

An, uesia raina Cairo 40, 740 6, 160 34, 580 
Paducah 41, 860 5, 320 36, 540 

Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. 46, 340 1,540 44, 800 

Fulton, Miss OC a . are 41,020 5,740 35, 280 
222 a a ae 42, 140 4, 200 37, 240 

Tennessee-Tombigbee Junction. 46, 620 1,120 45, 500 


Remember that the savings up to 
Cairo, II., apply to every load of traffic 
going to any point above Cairo on the 
Mississippi, Illinois, the Great Lakes, 
and the Missouri, and that the savings 
back to Paducah apply to all the traffic 
going up the Ohio and its tributaries. 

I have gone into this proposition 
somewhat at length, in order to try to 
impress the Congress with the dire ne- 
cessity of speeding up the construction of 
this short, missing link in our national 
defense program which, as I said, is also 
the missing link in our internal water- 
way system. 

We cannot afford to delay it any 
longer. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, I am 
bothered somewhat by this entire chap- 
ter. I have tried to find justification 
for many of the items, but have been 
unsuccessful. Rivers and harbors tra- 
ditionally is the repository of the so- 
called pork barrel in our Government ex- 
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penditures. I think all of us realize, 
too, that pork barrel is a symbol of waste 
and congressional extravagance. Pork 
barrel means cynicism and indifference 
toward economy. 

Too much lip service is given to econ- 
omy and not enough action. There is 
no person today who does not recognize 
that our national resources and the 
amount the Government can spend are 
limited. Pork barrel benefits only a few 
and not the Nation as a whole, 

We are faced today with a dangerous 
cold war which has taken large amounts 
of money from every person in the 
United States. We are also faced with 
a budget that is sadly out of balance and 
our national deficit is increasing every 
day. There is no prospect for a tax de- 
crease. 

This Nation cannot continue to sur- 
vive in health and strength by financing 
everything we want through borrowings. 
Deficit financing can lead only to a weak- 
ening of our economic system and ulti- 
mately to a loss of our democratic lead- 
ership, 
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People of this country want to have 
confidence in their Congress. They want 
to know that Congress understands that 
there is not enough money for every- 
thing. The people certainly understand 
it 


The pork-barrel politics is impossible 
to defend. The items listed for these 
millions of important dollars can be 
done without and we know it. The wa- 
ters in these rivers and harbors can flow 
many more years without these improve- 
ments. At best, such expenditures 
should wait upon a better budget pic- 
ture and a more healthy tax structure. 

The people of this country cannot be 
asked to have faith and confidence in 
us if we are not prepared to discriminate 
among the possible ways of spending 
their money. 

Let us strike “pork” from the appro- 
priation. Let us have the moral courage 
to be economical. Let us give birth toa 
new confidence and sanity in our judg- 
ment. The country will approve this 
contribution to a strong and stable 
economy. 

I have heard the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee talk about the 
part the rivers have played in America. 
Historically, I suppose that is true. I 
suppose, too, that all over America there 
are thousands upon thousands of rivers 
that are crying for a dam, and many 
harbors, probably, crying to be deepened, 
but we do have the railroads and we do 
have the roads. 

I should like to address a few ques- 
tions to the gentlemen of the subcom- 
mittee, be it on this side of the aisle or 
the other. These questions come about 
because of being unable to find within 
the hearings or the report the justifica- 
tion for some of these expenditures. 

On page 249 of the report there is 
listed a figure of $2,780,284,270 as the 
estimated total cost of all Government 
projects excluding flood-control projects 
now under construction. How firm is 
this figure? Has there been any increase 
over the original estimates of these 
projects? Will somebody please en- 
lighten me? 

Mr. KERR. Those were the estimates 
of the Corps of Engineers, and they were 
thoroughly gone over. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I called the Corps of 
Engineers a few times to try to get an- 
swers to these questions. I was told I 
could not get the justifications because 
there were four copies of the justifica- 
tions, and those justifications were in the 
hands of the subcommittee and were not 
available to me. 

I thereupon called the assistant clerk 
of the committee and he told me that he 
could not give me the justifications. 

We here in this Congress are asked to 
vote for these projects. These projects 
are in 33 States. There is great doubt 
all over America concerning the wisdom 
of these projects. The least that can be 
expected if we are going to vote intelli- 
gently upon these measures is to have the 
justifications for these projects. Cer- 
tainly it is no answer to say that we can 
get them from the Army engineers, be- 
cause I tried. 

Mr. TABER. May I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that on page 379 of the hearings 
is a table that runs two or three pages, 
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which shows the original estimated cost 
of the projects considered. The gentle- 
man will note that in some cases the 
original estimated cost is 20 percent of 
the current estimated cost. 

I call attention at the moment to one 
project picked at random. The original 
estimated cost was $8,350,000. That is 
the Whitney Reservoir, listed on page 382. 
The present estimated cost is $41,794,000. 

We have had estimates of the cost 
jumped as high as 100 percent from the 
bill that was put through here in 1949 
to the bill that is presently being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Under those circum- 
stances, does not the gentleman believe 
we are being led down a very dangerous 
blind alley when we approve a project 
that is represented to cost approximately 
$8,000,000, and we get started on the proj- 
ect and find when we get through that 
the project will cost $41,000,000? That 
is not good business, it is not good gov- 
ernment, and it certainly is not sound 
practice or economy. 

Mr. TABER. It is not keeping faith 
with the Congress by the Corps of En- 
gineers, either. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is exactly the 
point I want to make. If the Corps of 
Engineers is coming in here to justify 
their point of view and estimate $8,000,- 
000, and then have a cost of $41,000,000, 
I think instead of hearing praise for the 
Corps of Engineers, the Corps of En- 
gineers should explain why they are so 
far off in their estimates. 

Mr. TABER. That is what we have 
tried to find out. We have been unable 
to find good reasons, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. May I ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee for five addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Will the gentleman 
on the other side of the aisle yield me 
five additional minutes? 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I have some perti- 
nent questions to which I think it is im- 
portant to have the answers. 

Are there any projects under construc- 
tion not included in this figure on page 
249 of approximately $2,750,000,000? 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman 
mean the projects on page 379 that I re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No. Iam looking at 
the projects listed on page 250. On page 
249 of the report there is this statement: 

The total estimated Federal cost of the 
rivers and harbors projects presently under 
construction is reported at $2,780,000,000. 


Mr. TABER. Those, of course, are 
rivers and harbors projects. They are 
separate from the flood-control projects. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I understand. Iam 
only asking concerning the rivers and 
harbors projects. 

Mr. TABER. As I understand it, those 
figures cover the total of the presently 
authorized rivers and harbors projects 
on which appropriations have been made 
to start construction. I do not have the 
page marked where the comparative 
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table appears to which I referred the 
gentleman on flood control, but there is 
a table and I will give the page number 
to the gentleman in a moment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Does this figure rep- 
resent the average yearly value of proj- 
ects under construction year in and year 
out, from the experience of the gentle- 
man in the House? Does this figure of 
approximately $2,750,000,000 represent 
the average yearly value of projects 
under construction? 

Mr. TABER. No. We have rather in- 
creased the value of the projects under 
construction from year to year. Some of 
these tremendous increases have come in 
the projects on the Missouri River. That 
is, some big increases have come in the 
projects on the Missouri River and some 
in the State of Washington. I am being 
somewhat general and am referring to 
projects on rivers and harbors and flood 
control. 

Mr, RIBICOFF. On page 250 of the 
report is listed a number of projects to 
which have been allocated the total sum 
of $187,678,000. One hundred five 
million eight hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand dollars is for the purpose of 
continuing projects under way. Do I 
understand that is the entire construc- 
tion allotment necessary to have these 
projects proceed during the coming fiscal 
year? Is that all the money which will 
be used on these projects during the com- 
ing fiscal year for construction purposes? 

Mr. TABER. Not necessarily. All of 
this money which is appropriated is made 
available to the engineers until expended. 
That has been the practice for genera- 
tions. During the last couple of years, 
and I might state frankly to the gentle- 
man that my service and the service of 
the other members of the subcommittee, 
with the exception of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kerr], on this 
subcommittee only dates back to last 
year, but we have tried in the last year to 
find out what the unexpended and un- 
obligated balances were before we made 
our appropriations and we considered the 
projects on that basis. This year we 
made the discovery for the first time that 
they were boosting the costs of these 
projects, and so we have gone into the 
thing much more thoroughly than we 
ever have before, and we have had to dis- 
criminate against projects where the es- 
timate of costs has been boosted out of 
sight. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. This sounds very 
close to dishonesty in figures. How 
much money does the Army Engineer 
Corps now have where funds have been 
appropriated and unexpended? 

Mr. TABER. I do not have that figure 
at hand. We had it by individual proj- 
ects. Ido not have that at hand. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Does the 
gentleman mean unobligated funds with 
respect to rivers and harbors and flood 
control? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Yes; with respect to 


_ rivers and harbors and flood control. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. As of De- 
cember 31, it was approximately 
$220,000,000. 

Mr. RIBICOFF., Is it sound, when the 
Army engineers have on hand $220,000,- 
000 unexpended, that at the same time 
we vote them another $187,000,000 that 
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probably will be unexpended? Certainly, 
with the deficit that we are running 
at the present time, could we not find 
better use for the current funds? 

Mr. TABER. That is one reason why 
these appropriation figures in this bill 
are cut as much as they are. It was 
because there were such enormous un- 
expended balances. I have a table be- 
fore me now which relates to rivers and 
harbors. On pages 190 and 191 is the 
detailed break-down of the original esti- 
mated cost and the present estimated 
cost of rivers and harbors projects. One 
of them I will refer to. The Chief Jo- 
seph Dam was estimated at $104,000,000 
in 1945, and at the present time the 
estimated cost is $206,000,000. It has 
only gone up approximately 100 percent. 
I might be exaggerating a little. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I say this with a 
feeling of humility. This is my first 
term and perhaps I should not be ask- 
ing these questions, but certainly it is 
shocking to find ou. 

Mr. TABER. If it shocks you, you 
can be sure it shocked me tremendously, 
because I had always been brought up 
to have a great deal of faith in what 
the Army engineers might do. I have 
been terribly disappointed, I will say to 
the gentleman, in what I have found 
in the 2 years I have served on this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I think probably it 
would be well for the country if there 
were perhaps more of us in this Congress 
that might be shocked by such financial 
shenanigans. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will give the totals of those fig- 
ures on page 191. The original esti- 
mates of cost were $1,747,000,000. The 
present estimates are $2,780,000,000. For 
those same projects the estimates last 
year were $1,974,000,000—more than 50 
percent up in the last year. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Which of the proj- 
ects listed on page 250 of the report 
could be stopped this year without eco- 
nomic loss to the project? 

Mr. TABER. Well, there are not very 
many that could be stopped without loss. 
I would say that there were not very 
many projects that could be stopped 
without serious loss. In this approach 
it has not been a partisan approach in 
the slightest degree. I will say that the 
Members on the majority side and the 
Members on the minority side have 
pretty well agreed. 

There is one item that I think is larger 
than justified, but outside of that I would 
say that we were preity well set on 
what this bill should carry; it represents 
very substantial cuts. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. This year Congress 
has authorized $1,453,414,300 for new 
projects. 

Mr. TABER. No, no. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Authorized but not 
appropriated. 

Mr. TABER. We have done neither. 
The bill has passed both houses and a 
conference report lies on the table. I 
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understand it will be brought up to- 
morrow. Frankly, I cannot support it. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I will join the gen- 
tleman in that. 

May I say to the gentleman from New 
York that if this conference report were 
adopted how eventually would these 
items be brought into the swollen sum 
being spent ‘under the so-called rivers 
and harbors bill here? 

Mr. TABER. They would come in on 
budget estimates from the President; 
then the Appropriations Committees of 
the House and the Senate would hold 
hearings, and they would recommend 
action on.those budget estimates, either 
approving them, disapproving them, or 
modifying the projects after they had 
held their hearings. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. But this year, as I 
understand, the Committee on Appro- 
priations has not appropriated any funds 
whatsoever for additional new projects. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. May I ask whether 
this is a policy of the Appropriations 
Committee to continue to cut back ap- 
propriations for new projects until we 
have a better budget picture? 

Mr. TABER. That is my personal 
position. I think it would hardly do for 
a minority member to speak for the full 


committee. I would say that from all I 


can gather it is the attitude of the ma- 
jority of the subcommittee that has been 
involved in this. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Would that be a fair 
question to put to the majority mem- 
bers of the committee? Whether it is 
the intent and policy of the committee to 
discontinue any appropriations for new 
projects until we have a better budget 
picture? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. RABAUT. It has certainly been 
the views of the committee, as is evi- 
denced by the report that comes up to the 
House from which the gentleman is 
quoting. 

Mr. RIBICOFF, I think the commit- 
tee should be commended for the action 
it is taking, because that is what the pub- 
lic expects of this Congress, good faith. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF., I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. If the gentleman will 
study the report of this subcommittee 
he will find, I believe, that it tops the 
list for respect for the purse of Uncle 
Sam, 

Mr. RIBICOFF. In that respect it 
should be commended. I think it is un- 
fortunate that the report did not con- 
tain justification of these projects and 
some of the answers to the questions 
that I raised. 

(Mr. RIBICOFF asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Connecticut did not 
have time to yield for a couple of 
questions, 
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Let me state at the outset that I do 
not profess to know anything about the 
pork barrel contained in these various 
projects, but it seems to me that the 
gentleman’s general statement criticiz- 
ing the Army engineers for their vary- 
ing estimates on the total cost of these 
projects is altogether without any basis. 
The projects should be judged individu- 
ally from the standpoint of value. As I 
understand, the money the engineers 
have on hand, which was referred to in 
colloquy between the gentleman from 
Connecticut and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] is all earmarked 
for certain projects and must be used to 
complete those specific projects. It may 
be that there are some projects in this 
bill that should not have been com- 
menced, but the question presented here 
is obtaining money to complete projects 
where the Government in many in- 
stances has made a huge investment. 
Of course the engineers’ estimates on 
many of these projects varied from time 
to time on account of increased cost in 
construction. In many instances there 
were unforeseen circumstances that 
made the project cost more than origi- 
nally estimated. 

Now, if the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut will turn to page 253 of the report, 
he will find a statement of the committee 
that says: 

In view of the fact that unit costs on con- 
struction have remained more or less stable 
since that period 


Talking about the previous year 
the committee feels that these projects 


should be completed on the basis of the fiscal 
year 1950 estimates. 


Let us analyze this one statement that 
appears in the committee report for the 
purpose of seeing how it affects the 
Dewey Reservoir, a recreation and flood- 
control project located in my congres- 
sional district in eastern Kentucky, and 
for the purpose of seeing whether or not 
this is a sound statement in the commit- 
tee report. The Army engineers in their 
1950 estimate estimated the total cost of 
the Dewey Reservoir to be $6,246,800. 
Congress has appropriated approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 for this project. This 
year the engineers appeared before the 
committee and stated that they needed 
more than a million dollars to complete 
the project. 

At the time the engineers gave their 
testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee they were laboring under the 
impression that the acquisition of lands 
for this reservoir would cost more than 
$1,000,000 over their previous estimate 
for the budget year 1950. About August 
1948, when the estimate was made for 
the 1950 budget, very few, if any, con- 
demnation suits pending in the Federal 
court had been tried. Thirty to thirty- 
five percent of the entire acreage in this 
reservoir area had to be obtained 
through condemnation proceedings. If 
I recall correctly, the first few condem- 
nation cases tried exceeded by far the 
original estimates allowed for the value 
of the land in the 1950 budget, on ac- 
count of the fluctuation in land values. 
On the basis of these awards the engi- 
neers in the fall of 1949 increased their 
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estimates on the total cost of this project 
to more than a million dollars. That 
amount was provided for in the budget. 

No one can say that the engineers 
were not justified in increasing their 
total estimate in this instance. A few 
weeks ago the engineers arrived at the 
conclusion that it would take only $600,- 
000 to complete this project. Since 
August, 1949 agreements have been 
reached in several condemnation suits 
and the engineers have been in a better 
position to appraise all the individual 
traets of land necessary to acquire than 
they were 6monthsago. There has been 
less fluctuation and variation in real 
estate values. 

All of the construction on this par- 
ticular project has been completed for 
some time but this additional money is 
to acquire land in order to hold the 
floodwaters before the project can be 
fully utilized. Yet the Appropriations 
Committee has denied the amount of 
money that it will take to complete the 
project, and are holding the engineers 
to the estimate of total cost they made 
for the 1950 budget. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr, RIBICOFF, I do not know about 
the particular project to which the gen- 
tleman refers, but when the original esti- 
mates were made, was it not known by 
the Army engineers you would have to 
have additional work in order to prop- 
erly complete that dam? 

Mr. PERKINS. I will answer the gen- 
tleman in this way: The original esti- 
mate in 1950 was made for $6,246,800 as 
the total cost. At that time they were 
unable to tell or to judge what the cost 
of the land would be. They had traded 
with a few parties and on that basis 
they made the estimate for acquisition 
of the total amount of land. But it 
turned out that they had to condemn 
thousands and thousands of acres of this 
land and the estimates went much 
higher. For that reason the Army engi- 
neers could not make an accurate esti- 
mate, it was impossible, and that is the 
reason I say that in many instances they 
are justified in requesting more money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Any time the Army 
engineers approve a project, if that is 
the system under which they operate, 
then this Congress in effect gives them 
a blank check. If the estimates are 
wrong, if they are negligent, then under 
those circumstances, once a project is 
started, from then on they can come 
to the House and expect the House to 
pull them out of the hole that they 
themselves have dug because of their 
own ignorance. 

Mr, PERKINS. There is no evidence 
and the gentleman from Connecticut 
has not presented evidence to show that 
the Army engineers have failed to ex- 
ercise ordinary care in connection with 
the estimates in these cases. They cer- 
tainly were not negligent by reason of 
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their varying total estimates on this par- 
ticular project. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. When the gentleman 
talks about evidence, the case he cites 
and the cases cited by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] indicating 
the terrific increase in the actual ex- 
penditures and the estimates would cer- 
tainly indicate gross negligence on the 
part of the Army engineers. 

Mr. PERKINS. I disagree with the 
gentleman from Connecticut by reason 
of the fact these estimates were first 
made in previous years and construction 
costs have gone up by more than 100 
percent in many instances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to call attention to an error 
in the Appropriations Committee report 
with reference to certain Arkansas River 
projects. I do not understand how the 
inaccuracy got into the-report, but it is 
too important to the people who live in 
the valley of the Arkansas River to go 
unchallenged. 4 

The following statement appears at 
page 249 of the report: 

Furthermore, the committee wishes it un- 
derstood that in appropriating this sum 
($500,000 for work below Little Rock) it is 
not committing itself to the amount of $765,- 
460,000 estimated by the Corps of Engineers 
as the total Federal cost for the comprehen- 
sive plan on the Arkansas River and tribu- 
taries. There is no question in the mind of 
the committee but that no funds would have 
been recommended last year for the three 
projects had it been realized that they mere- 
ly represented segments of an over-all plan 
of this magnitude. 


Now, the record is clear to the effect 
that items referred to for the three proj- 
cets were included in the conference re- 
port on the civil functions bill only after 
the Corps of Engineers representatives 
stated, in support of requests for these 
improvements, that the projects were 
segments of the authorized comprehen- 
sive plan for the Arkansas River. This 
is set forth at pages 565 and 1470 of the 
Senate hearings on the civil-functions 
bill for 1950. 

The elimination of a budgc: request 
for other bank stabilization projects on 
the ground that the stabilization work 
was to be completed in the current year, 
is answered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] in his ad- 
dress to the House on April 5, in the 
general debate on the pending bill, as 
follows: 

The report of the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions criticizes the Chief of Engineers 
for including a project on the Arkansas River 
on the ground that bank stabilization would 
be completed for the current year and that 
the committee of conference so provided. 
My understanding was that there was noth- 
ing in the conference report to notify the 
engineers that the previous appropriation 
had been made with that provision, 


In the Senate hearings upon the 1950 
civil-functions appropriations, Senator 
McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, asked the rep- 
resentative of the Corps of Engineers if 
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the sums in question for the Arkansas 
River were applicable to the comprehen- 
sive plan, and the reply was in the affirm- 
ative. 

Three items are involved, as follows: 
Bank stabilization, Little Rock to the 
mouth of the river; bank stabilization be- 
low Dardanelle; and the Morrillton cut- 
off. The Dardanelle and Morrilton items 
were eliminated altogether and the re- 
quest in the amount of $700,000 was re- 
duced to $500,000, with the notation pre- 
viously quoted. It is difficult to see any 
justification for the committee’s deletion 
of the Dardanelle and Morrilton items on 
the basis that their inclusion previously 
was due to misinformation, particularly 
since the bank stabilization below Little 
Rock has exactly the same status as the 
other items in relationship to the com- 
prehensive river program. 

Mr. Chairman, the Appropriations 
Committee’s reference to the Arkansas 
River comprehensive plan, particularly 
the allusion to estimated total costs, is 
highly inappropriate and a reflection 
upon the work of other committees of 
the House. The Arkansas River plan as 
a whole was approved by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, Public Law 525, and 
while that law contained a limitation of 
$55,000,000, a bill approved by both 
Houses of the Eighty-first Congress, H. R. 
5472, raises the authorization to $70,- 
000,000. The conference report on this 
bill was filed on April 28, 1950, and an 
additional sum of $10,000,000 is recom- 
mended by the conference committee, 
thus providing a total for the comprehen- 
sive plan of $135,000,000. The Public 
Works Committee wisely limited the au- 
thorization to less than the contemplated 
total, thus reserving for the Legislative 
Committee the opportunity of having a 
periodic check on the progress of this 
highly important improvement. 

The Arkansas River is the last of the 
Nation’s great rivers to receive congres- 
sional approval for a comprehensive plan 
of improvement. It serves a great area 
in the Southwest, and is the most im- 
portant stream between the Missouri 
River and the Gulf. For 118 years there 
has been Federal activity along this 
stream, but not until the action of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress was a legislative 
mandate for multiple-purpose improve- 
ments secured. The Congress has been 
generous with the people of our section, 
but it is fair to say that the generosity 
was not always accompanied by fore- 
sight. This was the substance of Gen- 
eral Pick's statement in hearings before 
the Public Works Committee last year, 
when, in reply to Chairman WIr TI Nd- 
TON’s question regarding the comprehen- 
sive plan, he stated that the time had 
come for tying the improvements to- 
gether for the purpose of giving maxi- 
mum service to the area at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I was born within 2 
miles of the Arkansas River, and all of 
my life, except the time I have spent in 
Washington, I have lived within 3 miles 
of that great stream. 

I remember the days before it became 
a serious national obligation to build 
levees and to stabilize banks when local 
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farmers were bankrupted by the exces- 
sive cost of constructing levees without 
help from the Government. It is now a 
national problem, no longer a local prob- 
lem. The waters that descend upon us 
in flood proportions are not the waters 
that fall upon our State, but upon other 
States to the west and to the north of us. 
And if our Nation does not view sympa- 
thetically the plight of the farmers who 
own lands that are destroyed by these 
waters, and the people dependent upon 
them, then, of course, there is no hope 
for relief for us. 

Even since I came to Congress in 1943, 
a single flood destroyed one-tenth of all 
the cultivable land in the valley between 
Fort Smith and Little Rock. Twenty- 
three lives were lost in that flood. The 
Members will recall the emergency ap- 
propriation we made to meet the condi- 
tions of distress that grew out of it. 

In spite of the tremendous natural re- 
sources of the region, the counties be- 
tween Little Rock and Fort Smith, in the 
very heart of the Arkansas Valley, suf- 
fered losses in population between 1910 
and 1940. The development of our land 
and water resources, including the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric power, offers 
the only hope of strengthening our econ- 
omy and adding to the national wealth. 

Two great national forests are in this 
area. One, the Ozark National Forest, 
is north of the river, and to the south is 
the Ouachita National Forest. There are 
vast reserves of timber offering opportu- 
nities for wood-product industries that 
would enter into the calculations. Of 
course, there are oil and coal in abun- 
dance. There is bauxite and almost every 
kind of material that justifies planning 
for navigation. 

General Feringa once said that the 
Arkansas River is the most treacherous 
and the most unpredictable large stream 
in the United States. All the way from 
Colorado to the Mississippi River, it 
winds through an area that has vast 
potentialities. The people of four States 
look hopefully to the Congress to pro- 
ceed with this program in accordance 
with previous actions of the Congress. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr, TRIMBLE, I am glad to join 
with my colleague in his insistence on 
this program being completed. Congress 
authorized the whole comprehensive 
plan, in 1946, but I think unwisely put 
a peg in at $55,000,000 which precluded 
the engineers from starting the project. 
I think after a project has been author- 
ized, that it should go to the Committee 
on Appropriations and not have to con- 
tinue to go to these other committees 
seeking increased authorizations. I 
want to say at this time that the people 
in the Arkansas Valley owe a great debt 
of gratitude to my colleague, the gentle- 
man who has the floor. As a member of 
the authorization committee of this 
House, I know he has continually been 
insistent that Arkansas be cared for. I 
hope he is successful in securing an 
appropriation. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am very 
grateful to my friend. Iam glad to have 
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his comment with reference to the ceil- 
ings on the authorization. I would be 
inclined to defer to his judgment. It 
seems to me, however, that there is some 
value in a periodic check-up by the legis- 
lative committee. For that reason I 
made the statement. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I endorse and give 
emphasis to every word the gentleman 
has said about the Arkansas River. It 
is one of the great major streams of this 
Nation. It has been neglected as no 
other major stream has. 

While I am a member of the commit- 
tee that has presented this bill, may I 
say that as a member I do not subscribe 
to the- wording of the report of this 
committee. 

In this connection, may I say that 
many of the Corps of Army Engineers 
are graduates of that great academy at 
West Point, skilled in engineering and 
other military tactics as they must he. 
In peacetime they manage our river-and- 
harbor, flood-control, and other civil 
works. They have done the world’s out- 
standing engineering job. I challenge 
any corps anywhere to equal it, much 
less exceed it. 

In time of war, the training they get 
here, first at West Point, then in actual 
experience, equips them as members of 
the armed services to go out in no man’s 
land between our troops and the enemy 
troops to supply bridges and other engi- 
neering works in order to conserve hu- 
man life. 

Iam shocked that anybody would have 
the nerve and audacity to get up here 
and criticize the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers for making estimates 10 or 12 or 
14 years ago, or even a year ago, that 
are lower now than the prices are. 

May I say in conclusion that I endorse 
everything the gentleman has said. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am very 
grateful to my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. I endorse every 
statement that has been made by my 
colleague from Arkansas [Mr, Hays}, 
who now has the floor, and by my col- 
leagues from Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE and 
Mr. NORRELL]. I could add additional 
words about the tremendous need for 
the improvement of the Arkansas River 
Valley, a portion of which is also within 
my district, but because time is limited 
I merely wish to say that I endorse the 
words that have been said, and wish to 
add any assistance I may to bringing 
about the completion of this compre- 
hensive program. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, with 
other Members of the Congress I fully 
appreciate the most difficult task of the 
Committee on Appropriations in bring- 
ing to the House this general appro- 
priation bill for the several departments 
and agencies of the Government for the 
fiscal year 1951. 
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In this history-making, record-break- 
ing omnibus appropriation bill of ap- 
proximately $29,000,000,000 for these 
several agencies of the Government we 
are forcefully reminded how difficult it 
is in providing the fiscal affairs of this 
country. The security of our Nation, 
our own national defense, and the serv- 
ices to our people are all revealed in 
one compact presentation, 

Whether this is the best way to con- 
sider appropriations for these services 
and our national security remains yet 
to be seen. Whether or not this ap- 
proach will lend itself toward balancing 
the budget, that is, living within our rev- 
enues, also remains to be seen. I am 
fully aware, however, of the good inten- 
tions and splendid efforts of this great 
committee in endeavoring to assume its 
tremendous responsibility which it has 
toward the people of our country. I 
appreciate the efforts they have made 
and join with other Members of this 
House in commendation for their hard 
and faithful work throughout this ses- 
sion as they have endeavored to present 
a record justifying or not requests and 
demands upon the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Throughout the debate and consid- 
eration of these various chapters I have 
not undertaken thus far to enter into 
the debate, but I feel, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the consideration of this chapter 
on civil functions that reference again 
should be made to some of the points 
of consideration and the result of the 
work of the committee as it is presented 
to the House. 

I do not wish my remarks to be in the 
nature of criticism of the subcommittee 
headed by our good colleague, Judge 
Kerr. In fact, this subcommittee, as the 
other subcommittee, have labored hard 
and endeavored to do the very best they 
could in providing for rivers and harbors 
and flood control for the next fiscal year. 

I have appeared before the committee 
and appreciated very much the courtesy 
extended to me and deep concern for 
the problems present and the careful 
consideration given to what I endeavored 
to say. 

Frankly, I think the items reported 
for rivers and harbors and flood con- 
trol have not only been reduced to an 
almost irreducible minimum for the best 
interest of our future, but have in fact 
been reduced entirely too much. I would 
not feel this way if in my opinion re- 
ductions in the other agencies and de- 
partments on the same percentage basis 
had been made. 

Perhaps it might be much better to 
reduce the appropriations of the other 
agencies to the same extent in an effort 
to balance our budget and bring our 
expenditures in line with the revenue, 
but as a practical situation it has not 
been done. As I understand and from 
reading the report and making com- 
parisons, civil-functions appropriations 
have been reduced by something like 
25 percent from that requested by the 
Budget. No other item has, as I view the 
report, been so reduced. 

I think it is well recognized that there 
is no better way of strengthening the 
economy of this country and making us 
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stronger than by developing these re- 
sources. Economically speaking, there 
is a return of the dollar spent for these 
purposes in many, many ways. 

If this bill is going to stand as re- 
ported, that is, other agencies are not 
going to be reduced accordingly, then I 
feel, Mr. Chairman, these items should be 
restored. 

I had hoped the committee could be 
more successful in bringing about a gen- 
eral reduction, because we cannot afford 
to continue indefinitely deficit spend- 
ing without ultimately destroying our 
economy. 

If an effort is made to bring this ap- 
propriation, providing the funds for these 
other agencies, in line with the reduc- 
tion made for civil functions, I will sup- 
port such a move. 

Furthermore, there are recommenda- 
tions in the report which I consider to be 
criticisms of the Corps of Engineers, 
some of which I do not feel are valid 
criticisms, but realize at the same time 
that the committee was acting in ac- 
cordance with what it believed to be the 
facts. 

Something has already been said by 
others in connection with the report, 
and at the risk of being repetitious, I 
should like to refer to some of these 
criticisms in an effort merely to keep the 
record straight. In fact some of these 
things could well be said over and over 
in order to emphasize what the record 
shows and what the Corps of Engineers 
has endeavored to do in carrying out its 
responsibility, as directed by the Con- 
gress, in behalf of the Nation. 


EXPENDITURES BY LOCAL MUNICIPALITIES 


In the first place, the committee rec- 
ommends that the Corps of Engineers 
discourage expenditures by local com- 
munities on the basis of surveys and rec- 
ommendations made by the Corps of En- 
gineers and states that “it has come to 
the attention of the committee that, in 
some instances, local funds have been 
uneconomically employed because antici- 
pated Federal appropriations were sub- 
sequently not made.” 

There have undoubtedly been cases 
where local communities have under- 
taken work which would conform with 
Federal improvements anticipated in the 
future. As a general rule this merely 
represents logical planning on the part 
of local communities; and merely re- 
flects the close liaison which the Corps 
of Engineers as a Federal construction 
agency maintains with affected local 
agencies. The Corps of Engineers, how- 
ever, does not encourage local expendi- 
tures in anticipation of appropriations 
of Federal funds. 

HOUSING OF CONTRACTORS’ EMPLOYEES 


In its report, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee calls attention to what it terms 
as the “practice of providing housing for 
contractors’ employees” which is fol- 
lowed by the Corps of Engineers; and 
states that savings could be effected by 
contractors housing their own employees 
even if the cost of such housing was in- 
cluded in contractors” bids. 

The general practices of the Corps of 
Engineers is that contractors will pro- 
vide for housing of their own employees; 
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and instructions of the Chief of Engi- 
neers to that effect have been in force 
since September 1947. There are some 
isolated cases where it may be more eco- 
nomical to the Government to provide 
housing, but such procedure is approved 
by the Chief of Engineers only as spe- 
cific exceptions. When the Chief 
of Engineers approves housing of 
contractors’ employees it is because 
of isolated location of projects and 
the necessity for attracting large num- 
bers of competent contractors. Also in 
some cases provision of housing of con- 
tractors’ employees is necessary and 
more economical to permit successive 
use of the housing on subsequent con- 
struction contracts by other contrac- 
tors. At present there are less than 10 
projects out of more than 200 projects 
under construction where the Govern- 
ment is providing housing for any siz- 
able number of contractors’ employees, 

INCREASE IN COSTS OF THE CIVIL-WORKS 

PROGRAM 

The committee presents an analysis of 
cost estimates furnished by the Corps 
of Engineers and draws the conclusions 
and makes the serious charges that— 

(a) The Chief of Engineers has com- 
mitted the Government and is continu- 
ing to commit the Government to the 
expenditure of funds far in excess of 
amounts contemplated by the Congress 
either at the time of the original author- 
ization of the projects or at the time 
funds were appropriated for initiation 
of construction; and 

(b) Continued modifications in de- 
sign and structure made by the Corps 
of Engineers on projects, once construc- 
tion has been initiated, are expensive 
to say the least and border on profligacy. 

These charges made against a Federal 
agency which has heretofore enjoyed the 
confidence of Congress and the public 
should be examined carefully. 

INCREASES OVER ORIGINAL ESTIMATES 


In order to show that the Chief of En- 
gineers has committed the Federal Gov- 
ernment to expenditures in excess of 
those contemplated by Congress when 
projects were authorized, the commit- 
tee report makes the following compari- 
son of total costs of civil-works projects 
in the approved budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1951: 


Total of original estimated 
costs when authorized by 


88 $4, 364, 000, 000 
Total present (1949) estl- 

mated cost $7, 034, 000, 000 
mers 82, 270, 000, 000 
Percentage of increase in 

— ne eam sees 52 


The committee does not point out, al- 
though it is clearly published in the hear- 
ings, that the original estimated costs of 
the projects in question were made over 
a period of years to present requests for 
appropriations. Construction costs have 
risen greatly since original estimates were 
made. 

For example, about 80 percent of the 
current civil-works program was author- 
ized by Congress during the past 25 years. 
In this period, Engineering News Record 
construction-cost index, which is repre- 
sentative of the type of work included 
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in the civil-works program, has risen 
by 130 percent. In other words, con- 
struction costs have more than doubled 
in this period, although there have been 
intermediate fluctuations in prices such 
as the temporary downward trend dur- 
ing the depression years. Furthermore, 
most of the projects in the 1951 budget 
estimates were originally estimated and 
authorized prior to World War II. The 
ENR construction index has risen from 
the pre-World War level of 242 in 1940 
to 477 in 1949, an increase of 97 percent. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that an 
over-all increase of 52 percent of present 
costs above original estimates, is well 
within the general rise in construction 
costs applicable to these projects. It 
indicates that the estimates presented by 
the Chief of Engineers as a basis for au- 
thorizations by Congress were carefully 
and conservatively prepared, and have 
afforded a sound and reliable basis for 
authorization of civil-works projects. 

INCREASES OVER ESTIMATES WHEN FUNDS 

WERE APPROPRIATED 

In order to show that estimated costs 
of projects have increased excessively 
over costs presented by the Corps of En- 
gineers when funds were appropriated 
for initiation of construction, the Com- 
mittee report presents the following fig- 
ures on total estimated costs for projects 
in 1951 budget estimates: 
Estimate for fiscal year 1949_ $6, 073, 765, 000 
Estimate for fiscal year 1951. $7, 034, 408, 000 
Increase in dollars $960, 643, 000 
Percentage increase 16 


The figures presented by the Appro- 
priations Committee include one large 
project, that for the Arkansas River, in 
such a way as to magnify the true differ- 
ence between 1949 and 1951 estimates 
for the program as a whole. If this one 
project is removed from the list to make 
the estimates comparable, the compari- 
son would show an actual over-all cost 
increase of only 10 percent between esti- 
mates presented by the Corps of En- 
gineers in support of fiscal year 1949 
appropriations and those presented in 
support of the 1951 appropriations now 
being considered. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that the cost estimates for fiscal year 
1949 presented by the Chief of Engineers 
were based on September 1947 price 
levels, while estimates presented in sup- 
port of estimates for the fiscal year 1951 
are based on July 1949 price levels. The 
Engineering News Record construction- 
cost index has increased from 426.4 in 
September 1947 to 477.4 in July 1949, 
showing a general rise in construction 
costs applicable to civil-works projects 
of about 12 percent. Thus, the over-all 
increase of 10 percent in cost estimates 
presented by the Chief of Engineers is 
actually less than might have been ex- 
pected due to the general rise in con- 
struction costs. 

In presenting its figures and in severely 
criticizing the increases in estimated 
costs, the committee refers to the De- 
partment of Commerce composite con- 
struction-cost index increase of 14 per- 
cent between November 1947 and No- 
vember 1949. The composite index used 
by the committee covers all types of con- 
struction and is not as applicable to the 
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civil-works program as is the Engineer- 
ing News Record index referred to by 
the Chief of Engineers in hearings be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee. 
However, use by the committee of a 
14-percent increase appears to confirm 
the validity of estimates presented by 
the Corps of Engineers rather than de- 
tract from them. 

It appears therefore that the Appro- 
priations Committee has presented fig- 
ures proving that in general the costs 
of civil-works projects have increased 
less than the general Nation-wide rise 
in construction costs. It is difficult to 
see how the difference between 1945 and 
1951 estimates supports the “conclusion 
that the Chief of Engineers is continu- 
ing to commit the Government to the 
expenditure of funds far in excess of 
amounts contemplated by Congress at 
the time funds were appropriated for 
initiation of construction.” 

THE MAJOR INCREASES IN COST OF PROJECTS ARE 

DUE TO ENGINEERING AND STRUCTURAL MODI- 

FPICATIONS MADE BY THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


The committee states that— 

The major portion of the increases is due 
to engineering and structural modifications 
perriitted under authorizing legislation to 
be made by the Chief of Engineers. 


In support of this point the committee 
makes an analysis of information on 
cost increases between 1947 and 1949 on 
63 selected projects, which was furnished 
the Corps of Engineers. As a result of 
this analysis the committee arrives at 
the following figures: 

(a) Engineering and construction 
modifications authorized by the Chief of 
Engineers seem to amount to 58 percent 
or a major portion of the increased total 
Federal costs; and 

(b) For some reason, not quite clear 
to the committee, over 33 percent of the 
increase is placed on higher construc- 
tion costs; and that no construction-cost 
index known to the committee substan- 
tiates the 33-percent figure. 

These figures used by the committee 
were based on information specifically 
requested from the Corps of Engineers, 
and are mathematically correct, but the 
analysis and conclusions drawn by the 
committee do not reflect the facts in the 
case. : 

The totals of the cost figures furnished 
the committee at its request by the Corps 
of Engineers are as follows for the spe- 
cified 63 projects: 

Fiscal year 1949 estimates 


(1947 price level) 82, 000, 225, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 estimates 

(1949 price level) $2, 503, 341, 000 
Increase in dollars $503, 116, 000 
Percentage of increase 25 


The break-down of the reasons for the 
increase in cost requested by the com- 
mittee and used by it was as follows: 


(1) Rise in construction costs.. $171, 306, 000 
(2) Engineering and construo- 


(3) Additional authorizations... 
N 


In the first place it should be stated 
that an analysis of the increase in cost of 
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these estimates should be a comparison 
of the 8503, 116,000 increase with the esti- 
mated cost of work remaining to be done 
in 1947, when the 1949 estimate was 
made, as the rise is, of course, not appli- 
cable to work already completed. This 
estimated cost of remaining work was 
$1,475,000,000, and the increase to 1951 
estimate was therefore about 34 percent, 
This increase is naturally higher than 
the normal rise of 12 percent in cost in- 
dex between 1947 and 1949 estimates be- 
cause the 63 projects were selected by 
the committee to show cases where there 
had been an abnormal increase. An 
even greater number of projects could 
have been selected from the budget esti- 
mates which would either show no in- 
crease in estimated cost or increases well 
within the rise in the cost index, 

A more detailed break-down of the 
increase in cost between 1949 and 1951 
estimates for the 63 selected projects 
shows that the engineering-and-con- 
struction-modification category specified 
by the committee includes large amounts 
which should not be included in this 
category. The correct break-down of 
this increase in cost, together with per- 
centages of the increase, is as follows: 


Amount Percent 
(1) Rise in construction costs. . $171, 306,000. u 
(2) Enlargements and extensions 
of projects authorized by 
specific and genoral legis- 
Min.... 125, 784, 000 25 
@) Changes in conditions and 
physical difeculties which 
could not have been fore- 
seen when estimates were 
. 41, 834, 000 8 
(4) Increases in casts of lands, 
rights-of-way, and reloca- 
CCE 51, 117, 000 11 
(5) Engineering and construc- 
modifications 113, 075, 000 22 
W 503, 116, 000 100 


It is thus apparent that only 22 per- 
cent of the cost increase for the 63 
projects may be charged accurately to 
engineering and construction modifica- 
tions in the sense in which this term is 
used by the committee inits report. And 
the $113,075,000 increase resulting from 
these changes is only 7.7 percent of the 
estimate of cost of work remaining to be 
done when the 1949 estimates were made. 
The 58 percent figure used by the com- 
mittee without further analysis is very 
misleading as to the magnitude of these 
changes. 

The second point made by the com- 
mittee in its analysis of the estimated 
costs of the 63 projects is that over 33 
percent of the increase in costs is placed 
on higher construction costs and that 
no construction-cost index known to the 
committee substantiates the 33-percent 
figure. 

It is true, as indicated by the break- 
down of the cost increase given pre- 
viously, that the rise in construction 
costs accounts for about 34 percent of 
the total cost increase—or for an in- 
crease amounting to $171,306,000. The 
committee compares this figure—using 
33 percent—with the 14-percent rise in 
the Department of Commerce composite 
construction-cost index, apparently to 
show that costs under the Corps of Engi- 
neers have increased at a rate far be- 
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yond that warranted by the general rise 
of construction costs, The figure of 33 
percent used by the committee however 
merely shows the part of a total greater 
increase attributable to a rise in the cost 
index; but is not comparable with any 
index. Actually the $171,306,000 in- 
crease is only 11.6 percent of the $1,745,- 
000,000 estimate of work remaining to be 
done when 1949 estimates were prepared; 
and is less than the 12-percent rise in 
the Engineering News Record index be- 
tween 1947 and 1949 and less than the 
14-percent rise in the Commerce Depart- 
ment index used by the committee, 

AVAILABILITY OF COST AND ENGINEERING DATA 


The committee states that it “has rea- 
son to believe that very little cost and 
engineering data with respect to indi- 
vidual projects is on file with the Chief 
of Engineers, most records being main- 
tained at offices of the various district 
engineers.” 

The Chief of Engineers and his repre- 
sentatives have appeared before the 
Bureau of the Budget, including its en- 
gineering staff, with detailed cost and en- 
gineering data on every project being 
considered for 1951 appropriations; and 
budget estimates were approved on the 
basis of that data. This same data was 
presented to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Furthermore at the request of a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, made through the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Office, Chief of Engineers, 
prepared and made available original es- 
timated costs, present estimated costs 
and other cost data on almost 2,000 
separate projects comprising the entire 
authorized civil-works program, 

It is quite true that the basic engineer- 
ing data and cost computations on which 
the Chief of Engineers bases his cost 
estimates is prepared and kept in district 
offices. It would be entirely unreason- 
able to keep such detailed data in the 
Office, Chief of Engineers, as this would 
require a greatly increased staff in that 
office, duplication of effort, and much 
greater overhead costs. 

APPROVAL OF COSTS 


The committee concludes that as a re- 
sult of lack of cost and engineering data 
in the Office, Chief of Engineers, these 
excessive obligations of Federal funds 
are being incurred by the district engi- 
neers and are, it would seem, approved 
rd the Chief of Engineers as a matter of 

orm.” 

One of the primary and most im- 
portant functions performed by the 
Office, Chief of Engineers, is review of 
plans, specifications, and estimates pre- 
sented by district engineers. Expensive 
changes in projects and increases in cost 
are never approved as a “matter of 
form” but only after careful analysis and 
through and economic pre- 
sentations by district engineers. This is 
the reason why in spite of necessary 
changes in some instances, and author- 
ized modifications in the scope of some 
projects, the over-all increases in costs 
of the civil-works program under the 
Corps of Engineers have been less than 
the normal increases in construction 
costs throughout the country, 

The committee, in a spirit of helpful- 
ness, I am sure, says in the report the 
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Chief of Engineers has committed the 
Government and is continuing to com- 
mit the Government to the expendi- 
ture of funds far in excess of the amount 
contemplated by the Congress, either 
at the time of the original authoriza- 
tion of the contract or at the time the 
funds were appropriated for initiating 
construction, continued modification, 
and so forth. I do not agree with the 
committee and respectfully submit the 
record does not sustain such contention. 
Now it is well known what the facts are. 
For 25 years these authorizations were 
made; during the time when cotton was 
selling at 10 cents or less; when wheat 
was selling at 35 cents; when wages were 
at such tremendously low figures, and 
now you indicate you would expect the 
engineers to use cheap labor as has been 
discussed so much on the floor of this 
House, and to use cheap materials that 
you had 15 or 20 years ago, to use the 
same low economy which was at that 
time so much below what it is now. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose you get the price 
of cotton up to 40 or 50 cents a pound 
and the price of wheat up to $1.50 or $2 
a bushel, and the price of oats up to a 
dollar a bushel, you go into the red 
$7,000,000,000 a year, and you go so far 
and so long that you are going to wreck 
the economy of the country. What 
makes the difference? As long as you 
are trying to wreck everything, there 
ought to be a time when you ought to 
economize in the operation of Govern- 
ment and get down to solid facts and 
stop doing a lot of things you are doing 


I do not yield any 


The gentleman is not a member of the 
Appropriations Committee 

Mr. RICH. If I were I would be cutting 
this down to the core. 

Mr. HARRIS. The engineers are not 
responsible for high cost. They have 
nothing to do with high prices, high 
wages, or high index in our economy. 
They only construct these projects as 
directed by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
has again expired. 

Mr. KERR. I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I had a lot of things 
I would like to say; I think I have the 
facts, and I wish I had the time to pre- 
sent those facts. I think it is a sad 
situation that we come here with a 29- 
billion-dollar appropriation bill, with al- 
most 700 million dollars involved here, 
and limit this debate to 2 hours, when 
there are important matters to be dis- 
cussed like this. I am not saying it 
to my good friends, the members of this 
committee, in any spirit of criticism, but 
because I think the record should be 
clear. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. I just want to say to 
the gentleman that the things he com- 
plains about, the advances in costs, and 
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so on, were all taken into consideration 
in arriving at these figures, and these 
cuts according to the cost estimates of 
the Department of Engineers. 

Mr. HARRIS, I recognize that the 
committee has made every possible at- 
tempt to get at the facts and to find out 
just what the situation is, but the indica- 
tion here is that the engineers, because 
costs have gone up, are responsible, 
though many of these projects were au- 
thorized over a period of 20 to 25 years 
ago. They are not the ones who 
increased these costs. 

Mr. RABAUT. There were cost in- 
creases allowed to them a year ago. Then 
the index, in relation to costs, was taken 
into consideration in arriving at the 
action taken this year by the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am sure the Engi- 
neering News Record cost index was 
taken into consideration, too. 

The other point I wish to make is, 
recognizing the tremendous difficulty 
that this committee has had, and ap- 
preciating the fact that you have done 
the best you can, I still think, if we are 
going to economize, let us economize all 
along the way, and provide a budget as 
it should be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Ripicorr], has largely made my 
speech for me this afternoon. I agree 
with his appraisal of the variation in the 
estimated over-all costs by the Corps of 
Engineers for the projects under con- 
sideration in this bill. 

To have a 52-percent increase in the 
present over-all estimates of costs for 
these projects as compared with initial 
estimates; to have an increase of a bil- 
lion dollars or more in the estimates for 
these projects in the past 2 years, just 
seems to me entirely out of line with the 
standards which we have a right to ex- 
pect from the Corps of Engineers. 

As the report points out, an analysis of 
the increase in respect to 63 major pro- 
jects shows that 33 percent of the in- 
crease is due to alleged higher construc- 
tion costs, which cannot be justified in 
the light of any price index that the 
committee has been able to find. It 
shows also that 58 percent of the increase 
appears to be attributable to engineer- 
ing and construction changes which have 
been authorized by the Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

The fact is, as the report states, that 
the Chief of Engineers has been commit- 
ting this Government to the expenditure 
of sums far in excess of the amounts con- 
templated at the time that individual 
projects were authorized or at the time 
the initial work on those projects was 
covered by appropriation; and it is en- 
tirely conceivable that the projects might 
not have been authorized or might not 
have been started had the later estimates 
been presented. 

It is very difficult indeed to understand 
the variation in the estimates which 
have been presented to the Congress, It 
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indicates that those estimates in the first 
instance were of very little value or were 
based on entirely inadequate data. 

Mr. Chairman, the total in this bill, as 
has been pointed out, is about $632,000,- 
000; that is about $31,000,000 less than 
= made available in the fiscal year 
1950. 

There are several smaller items which 
call for no particular discussion. 

For cemeterial expense, Department 
of the Army, $5,500,000” is provided a 
million dollars or so less than the budget 
estimate and about a million dollars more 
than was available for fiscal 1950. 

I may point out in passing, as indicat- 
ing the costs we are called upon to pay by 
the agencies of the Government, that 
among the items for expenditure re- 
quested under this heading, are flagpoles 
7 cost of over $4,600 per pole. Think 
of it. 

For the Alaska communications serv- 
ice $3,000,000 is provided, which is about 
$100,000 less than the Budget Bureau 
recommended and is the same amount 
that was allowed for the current fiscal 
year. 

The committee recommends the ap- 
propriation of a million dollars for the 
more urgent construction work for neces- 
sary facilities. 

I may point out however as indicating 
further the prices that we are called 
upon to pay nowadays, that the request 
included funds for 28 family houses for 
NCO’s at an estimated cost from $28,- 
000 to $42,000 per family unit, plus $5,000 
for site development. 

Those houses would be of ordinary 
frame construction, with asbestos shin- 
gles, concrete basement, and according 
to the testimony of one member of the 
committee who has had some exeprience 
in this field, should be built in this 
country for about $4,000. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. T yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman men- 
tioned Alaskan construction. I was 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Armed Services which 
handled the authorization for construc- 
tion and handled the communications 
bill. At the time the estimates were 
made for construction up there we 
thought perhaps the engineers were 
high. For instance, they came in with 
figures showing a house would cost 
835,000. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Per family 
unit? 

Mr. BROOKS. We refused the au- 
thorization. We had our own investi- 
gators go out and they got people from 
Alaska and made an independent check. 
They found the engineers were within 
the right figure on that. As a result, 
we took the ceiling off the cost of con- 
struction in Alaska in that particular bill 
because the costs were so high there was 
no alternative if we wanted the work 
done and if we wanted to defend this 
country. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say to 
the gentleman that $47,000 per family 
unit exceeds any costs for similar con- 
struction, I ever heard of. 
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Mr. BROOKS. It sounds terrific and 
I will tell the gentleman that we did 
not think the figures were fair. So we 
sent out our own investigators, we made 
our own independent investigation with 
contractors and people who knew the 
situation up in Alaska and they said it 
could not be done for any less. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Than what 
figure? 

Mr. BROOKS. As I recall the figure 
for Alaska construction in the bill that 
we handled, it was $35,000 per unit. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. This esti- 
mate is as high as $47,000 per unit if 
8 is included. 

BROOKS. That is in line with 
the N cost of construction in Oki- 
nawa and in Alaska, where the costs are 
terrifically out of line with any other 
place in the whole world, I believe. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. It is very difficult for 
people who have had any sort of busi- 
ness experience to try to reconcile them- 
selves to the fact that anybody going to 
Alaska to live is going to need $40,000 or 
$50,000 to build an ordinary little house. 

These figures might be justified in a 

instance. They might be jus- 
tified for some Government agencies. 
But if we are going to spend $40,000 or 
$50,000 to house civilians who are going 
to Alaska, and we are talking about 
statehood for Alaska, we are getting into 
an awfully high-priced proposition. 

Now, we had another experience here 
lately, if the gentleman will bear with me 
for a minute, of a project that was taken 
down in Alaska and moved to Seatttle, 
then purchased by another Government 
agency and taken back to Alaska. That 
is some of the cooperation which exists 
between Government agencies. It is no 
criticism of the gentleman, who is really 
telling the same things that were told 
us about the cost of building in Alaska. 
The prices are simply out of this world. 
Something has to be done if we are going 
to have in Alaska a respectable figure for 
building. 

Mr. BROOKS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that if we are going to have pro- 
tection and national defense in Alaska, 
we have to pay the bill. When the ma- 
terials are brought from the United 
States and labor is brought from the 
United States and everything else is at a 
terrifically high cost, we will have to pay 
the bill. It does seem to me to be out of 
the world, I agree with the gentleman. 
But our committee made an investiga- 
tion of this thing and we were convinced 
that the engineers were in line. 

Mr. RABAUT. With the investiga- 
tions that have been made of people who 
are interested in housing and building in 
Alaska, a terrible error was made when 
we permitted a whole project to be torn 
down, taken out of Alaska and sent to 
Seattle, then bought by another Govern- 
ment agency and taken back up to 
Alaska. 

1 BROOKS. I am not defending 

Mr. RABAUT. I know that and I am 
not laying it at the gentleman's door- 
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step. I do not make that inference. 
But I am talking about the agencies of 
Government and how indifferent they 
are to the things that cost the taxpayers 
money, things which this committee is 
taking special cognizance of. 

Mr. BROOKS. Perhaps they should 
be more diligent in checking on it. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Ido not 
think it is necessary to mention the item 
for the United States Soldiers’ Home of 
$2,395,000; or for the Panama Canal, of 
$21,825,000; or for the Panama Railroad 
Company, of $820,000, which reflect 
either the budget estimate or slight 
reductions. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Since we are talking 
about this Alaska building situation, I 
think I can throw a little light on the 
matter which the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. RABAUT] just talked about. 

In 1946 a number of us members of 
the Committee on the Interior visited 
Alaska, and we made quite an investiga- 
tion of many things that were going on 
up there. j 

The buildings. which the gentleman 
just mentioned were the Navy installa- 
tions at Excursion Inlet that were torn 
down and shipped to Seattle. It was 
frame construction. There was all kinds 
of fine lumber in those buildings. I saw 
them as did the other members of the 
committee. There were doors, there was 
flooring, there were windows, there was 
everything with which to build houses. 

Across the bay about 15 miles was the 
town of Hoonah, an Indian village, and 
every one of those homes in that village 
had burned down. There were 86 homes. 
They were built out over the water, most 
of them, and they had stored gasoline 
under these houses, and this gasoline 
caught. fire and the whole town went up 
in smoke. 

They shipped this lumber from the 
buildings at Excursion Inlet to Seattle. 
Now, I know they did not take the same 
lumber and send it back, because we saw 
the homes go up. They were building 
homes for those Indians at a cost of $8,- 
600, and they were putting the finest 
lumber that I ever saw in those homes, 
with fine oak floors and fine doors and 
fine windows and asphalt roofs and every- 
thing that goes to make a very fine home, 

Well, the Indians were not appreciat- 
ing that kind of a home very much, be- 
cause the fellow in charge said that it 
would not be long until they would have 
the doors off and they would have a bear- 
skin hanging up for the doors, and the 
panes in the windows would be out and 
they would put something over the win- 
dows. So it was not an encouraging pic- 
ture, when they could have taken that 
lumber from Excursion Inlet and taken it 
right across the bay and built those 
homes for possibly $1,000 apiece, and the 
Indians would have been tickled to death 
with that kind of lumber and with a more 
simple home. These homes were modern 
in every respect, and everything was 
charged to Uncle Sam. Now, that was a 
despicable thing to do. 
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We have things going on that are worse 
even than that. 

The Army and the Navy and every 
department of Government, instead of 
using standard doors, standard windows, 
standard millwork when they build 
buildings, have special designs, specially 
designed doors, specially designed en- 
trances and specially designed windows 
that cost from five to ten to fifty times 
more than the standard stock does, and 
we are paying the bill, and that is why it 
runs up so terribly. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. Ishould like the Rec- 
orp to show that this is not chargeable 
to the Corps of Army Engineers. 

Mr. JENSEN. No, indeed. I was not 
criticizing the Army engineers. 

Mr. NORRELL. If the gentleman will 
indulge us just a moment, I have seen 
the houses being built in Okinawa and 
Guam. I have not seen them in Alaska. 
However, on Okinawa and Guam they 
have to build the houses of concrete and 
steel, mostly shipped from the United 
States. I have been in those houses, and 
I would not live in one myself, although 
I see they cost $47,500. 

Either we have to pay that price or 
we do not have to build the house, but 
let us not charge that to the Army engi- 
neers. If we do not want to build it, 
let us not build it. I know the gentle- 
man well enough to know that he is 
fair and square and does not mean to be 
unfair. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man is entirely correct when he says 
that this is not an Army engineer item. 
I cited it merely as evidence of the costs 
we are called upon to meet by the agen- 
cies of Government nowadays. 

I may say, however, that the record 
indicates in this instance that the houses 
under consideration would not be houses 
such as the gentleman has described. 
They would be of frame construction, 
with asbestos shingles, and a concrete 
basement. 

Mr. NORRELL, I want the RECORD to 
show I have implicit confidence in the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. I know 
he is fair in all things. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take 
too much time. I do want to make one 
further observation, however. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] has indicated that in his opinion 
this chapter of the bill has been dealt 
with more or less as the whipping boy, 
if I understood him correctly. 

May I point out that the over-all re- 
quest of the Corps of Army Engineers, 
which, of course, is the largest request 
in this chapter of the bill, despite the 
over-all fiscal situation by which we are 
confronted at this time, amounted to 
something like 25 percent in excess of 
the funds which were made available 
in respect to the current fiscal year. 

The effect of the committee’s recom- 
mendation is merely to take that 25 per- 
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cent out of the picture and to bring 
the over-all appropriation down just a 
little bit below what it has been for the 
current fiscal year. 

That reduction, as pointed out in the 
report, has been based not only on an 
item-by-item consideration but on cer- 
tain over-all considerations, These con- 
siderations include the desirability of 
spreading construction activity over a 
period of time, with a view to unemploy- 
ment in the future; the desirability of 
concentrating on fewer existing projects 
with a view to expediting their comple- 
tion; and above all, the fact that delay 
in respect to the 1950 appropriation bill 
lost one construction season in many in- 
stances, and resulted in the very large 
unobligated balances that have already 
been referred to, These unobligated bal- 
ances amounted to something like $220,- 
000,000 as of December 31 last. 

I think the subcommittee has done a 
good job in view of the circumstances 
by which it has been confronted. 

I shall reserve any further discussion, 
Mr. Chairman, until later when indi- 
vidual projects may be considered under 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, certain questions have 
been raised during the course of this de- 
bate which have brought out a good 
many facts which are very interesting. 
I am not going to repeat what has been 
said but I am just going to call atten- 
tion to one or two things. The over-all 
cut in this bill was not more than it 
ought to be. There are some projects, 
the major projects which have not been 
cut as much in proportion as were the 
others. Frankly, I have always felt these 
projects could take a little more of a cut, 
and if the opportunity presents itself 
where that can be done I hope I may 
be able to offer amendments which will 
save a dollar or two. We were con- 
fronted with quite a proposition. There 
are projects involving present estimates 
of cost on rivers and harbors which are 
under construction in which the over-all 
estimated cost is $2,700,000,000 for rivers 
and harbors. There are projects repre- 
senting more than that in estimated cost 
at the present time for flood control. I 
would figure the projects under con- 
struction would cost six and one-half to 
seven billion dollars to complete. Frank- 
ly, I do not know where we would get 
the money if we should attempt to ap- 
propriate it. Our people are taxed be- 
yond all endurance. I am one of those 
real peculiar fellows who votes to cut 
these foreign-aid projects down to the 
point where the people can afford to 
meet the situation and I reserve the 
right to vote for only the amount which 
these people can justify and which they 
can legitimately and honestly use. I 
have never believed in voting money for 
any agency, foreign or domestic, just be- 
cause they ask for the money. I believe 
we have to cut our cloth down to what 
we can afford to pay. I do not believe 
we should embark upon flood-control 
projects or rivers and harbors projects 
where we do not have the money to pay 
for them. My efforts at economy are no 
more active on one line than another, 
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They will always be just that same pro- 
portion all the way through, as long as 
I happen to be here. 

Just to illustrate the kind of job the 
engineers have come to do, I think I will 
call attention again to the figures that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WiccLEswortH] said the engineers used 
on the cost of a flagpole, something like 
$1,800 for engineering on a $6,200 flag- 
pole. Six thousand two hundred dollars 
is almost enough to pay for the flagpole 
alone, but that is within my compre- 
hension. I can realize how outlandish 
the engineers’ estimates are when they 
ask for $1,800 for engineering for that 
kind of a job. It is just so ridiculots 
that it cannot mean they are screening 
the situation the way it should be 
screened. 

I have been hopeful that when the 
Congress made those people realize that 
they do not intend to accept estimates 
based on that kind of engineering, which 
just an ordinary fellow who has had a 
little business experience where engi- 
neering has been a factor, cannot be de- 
luded into following, that they will revise 
their estimates. It is a situation that we 
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deep, considering the situation. The in- 
crease in the budget estimates for this 
year over last year was larger than it was 
anywhere else. That meant that in order 
to get the bill down to any size, as com- 
pared with last year’s bill or what we 
could afford to put up with, we had to 
make a very substantial cut; and the 
committee has done that. The commit- 
tee worked hard. We held hearings 
which continued over a month, all day 
long. I think the committee very gen- 
erally has done a first-class job on this. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am very ap- 
preciative of the gentleman’s efforts to 
promote economy, not only during the 
current session but in all of his career. 
However, I respectfully suggest to him 
that, while I speak from memory I think 
I speak correctly, that when he said the 
river and harbor projects aggregated 
$2,700,000,000 authorized, the figure was 
really $2,070,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. It is $2,780,264,270. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I was giving my 
recollection. 

Mr. TABER. That is found on page 
191 of the hearings. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I appreciate 
that, but my recollection of the budget 
is that the figure is $2,070,000,000. If I 
might suggest to the gentleman, that 
covers projects that had been authorized 
through the years, some of them for 50 
or 75 years, that will never be con- 
structed. 

Now, with respect to the flood-control 
projects, permit me to say that while 
there is general approval of projects, 
which, if all of them were constructed, 
might amount to several billion dollars, 
the fact remains that there are no au- 
thorizations for any such amount, be- 
cause the authorizations for flood con- 
trol cover partial accomplishment of 
the project. And the further fact is that 
for general fiood control including the 
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lower Mississippi River, after we have 
considered the bill that you have re- 
ported this year, only $640,000,000 re- 
mains authorized. 

Mr. TABER. I thank the gentleman. 
The thing that I have been looking at 
all the way through has been the esti- 
mated cost. I appreciate that these peo- 
ple have not a great big authorization; 
on the other hand, I do not know what 
the rule is here, but I think it is just 
the same as it is on a building job, that 
where you start a project you are allowed 
to go on and appropriate to continue it 
and finish it in a great many cases. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man will pardon me, and with all due 
deference to him, the rule as I recall 
has been not to go beyond the author- 
ization for fiood control. 

Mr. TABER. I am glad to hear that; 
it will enable us to follow this thing out 
a little closer in time to come. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman 
will find that that has been the policy. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, first I 
wish to commend the subcommittee han- 
dling this chapter of the appropriations 
bill on a very effective job and one which 
has objectively sought economy. I find, 
however, that there are certain discrep- 
ancies in that in other chapters of the 
bill similar projects have received more 
generous treatment. Perhaps in work- 
ing our will on this bill we can eaualize 
matters in the Committee of the Whole. 

I wish to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to one matter. I notice that on 
many projects that will be completed by 
the appropriations recommended by the 
committee, no cuts were made in the re- 
quests of the Bureau of the Budget. This, 
to me, makes very good sense. The cut 
was divided, for the most part, among 
those projects that are continuing and 
have 3 or 4 years to go before comple- 
tion. I have such a project in my dis- 
trict, a flood wall at Louisville, Ky. Some 
$11,000,000 has been appropriated with 
$14,000,000 still necessary. The Bureau 
of the Budget recommended $4,500,000 
for fiscal 1951; the committee has cut it 
to $3,500,000. I may say, however, that 
all continuing projects such as the one 
located in my district took a proportion- 
ate cut, so I have no quarrel there what- 
soever. It so happens that because of 
the topography involved that had the 
$4,500,000 been allowed, pumping stations 
would have been provided in the west 
end of the city of Louisville, which suf- 
fers the most, That would have com- 
pleted for the west end of the city flood 
protection to the extent of the flood that 
we had in 1913 and 1945, two of the three 
most severe fioods in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The flood of 1937, our greatest 
flood, it would not have helped; in other 
words, there is high ground in the cen- 
ter of the city which, if the pumping 
station had been put in would give us a 
relatively completed project for that sec- 
tion which suffers the most. A gigantic 
flood such as that of 1937 would still 
have inundated the entire city. These 
problems must be studied in the future. 
If a reasonable amount of protection 
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can be given to even a section of the 
city by following the recommendations 
of the Budget Bureau, we should give 
consideration to that. I am sure that 
the committee has done all it could in 
the interest of economy; and, as one who 
has spoken for it and voted for it I rec- 
ognize that the treatment I have received 
is the same as all others. 

I do want to point out that a partial 
flood wall is no protection in general. 
Yet, in this case if the recommendations 
of the Bureau of the Budget is followed 
thousands of homes and factories and 
retail establishments will have a reason- 
able degree of flood protection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am grateful to the gentleman from New 
York who has given me 5 minutes, I 
could take a half hour to talk on the 
subject of dredging the harbors in south- 
eastern Massachusetts. I intend, al- 
though I hesitate to do so, to offer an 
amendment when we come to consider 
this bill under the 5-minute rule to see 
if I cannot get the approval of Members 
of the Congress to do something that is 
long overdue. Of course, I appreciate 
the sympathetic hearing that was given 
me by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser], the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WiccLEsworTH], the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Kerr], and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Rasaut], It was very sympa- 
thetic but I did not go there to get sym- 
pathy. I went before them to see if I 
could get funds to have the harbors 
dredged, but, lo and behold, when I get 
the report of the committee, there is 
nothing appropriated for this purpose, 
not a single cent. I would not complain 
about that at all, but I have found in 
sitting around here for 2 or 3 years that 
we are ever ready to spend millions, yes 
billions of dollars, for foreign countries, 
but when it comes to old Cape Cod, the 
place where this country started and 
where there are a great many descend- 
ants of those hearty people, that dredged 
out their own harbors and rivers, built 
ships and defended this country, the 
Government has helped out towns and 
cities along the great Mississippi, the 
Arkansas, the Missouri, and every other 
river in the United States, but they for- 
get the Pilgrim Fathers, or apparently 
they did, because, to my knowledge, there 
has not been anything done in 15 years. 

All that we are asking is that the Gov- 
ernment pay half of the cost of these 
projects. We will pay the other half, in 
addition to paying all the other taxes 
that are imposed on us by the Congress 
of the United States. 

It is significant that 3 or 4 months ago 
the President instructed Mr. Steelman, 
his economic adviser, to pick out the 
areas that needed help due to lack of 
employment. New Bedford, a city I 
represent, was the first one on the list. 
There were other towns on Cape Cod and 
Nantucket and the upper part of Plym- 
outh County in the same position as New 
Bedford. 

There is no other thing that would be 
of more help to us than to have these 
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harbors dredged out so that the fisher- 
men can get in with their catch instead 
of having to wait 4 or 5 hours for high 
tide. They have been waiting long 
enough and I think they are entitled to 
it. I want the Congress to give it the 
consideration it deserves. It is only a 
small amount, but it means a great deal 
to the people I represent because the 
only industry we have is summer visi- 
tors and fishermen, If you take the har- 
bors away from the fishermen they can- 
not get in and unload their fish, then you 
destroy half of our income. We are a 
people who are not asking anybody for 
anything we do not deserve. We do not 
have too many people trying to get some- 
thing for nothing so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. We never have and 
we do not intend to start. All we are 
asking is that you help us out. I realize 
as well as anybody why we should prac- 
tice economy, but this is economy, be- 
cause it gives us the opportunity to pay 
our taxes against ali the levies that the 
Federal Government puts on us. The 
people in Provincetown have built walls 
and piers and all of these other neces- 
sary works for protection, but everytime 
we get a severe northeaster or south- 
easter, the wind and the water pound 
these defenses to pieces so that they are 
ruined, and when the fishermen and the 
yachtsmen and everybody else coming in- 
to Provincetown Harbor put down their 
anchors, they do not hold, because there 
is nothing to stop the terrible winds and 
waves from washing the boats up on the 
shore and onto the docks, and they are 
broken up. For a small amount, Mr. 
Chairman, a jetty would save them and 
it would save the fishermen. They have 
a difficult enough job the way it is. 
Only 2 or 3 weeks ago, Mr. Chairman, 
18 fishermen lost their lives on the Nan- 
tucket shoals, so I think it is important 
to have these harbors fixed up, in order 
that the fishermen and yachtsmen can 
be protected and also prevent the terrible 
catastrophes that have happened in the 
past. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Taser] for giving me this 
time. I certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. KERR. I have no more requests 
for time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TABER. Neither have I, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7786) making appropriations 
for the support of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes on May 3, following the legisla- 


tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 6354. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the 
District. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits] is recognized for 20 
minutes, 


EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS, SECOND SES- 
SION, FIRST REPORT—RECORD AND 
FORECAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress is 
now at midpoint. In this important 
election year Congress normally heads 
for an adjournment early in July. By 
now the extent to which a legislative pro- 
gram may be enacted becomes evident. 
So far in this session accomplishments 
have been meager in domestic affairs 
most important to the people. And in 
foreign affairs the Congress indicates it 
will but carry on already established pro- 
grams. Pending legislation will continue 
the European recovery program and the 
mutual defense assistance program, re- 
vise the displaced persons bill and inau- 
gurate a point 4 program. 

No legislation has been finally enacted 
regarding Federal aid to education or 
health. Social security reform, includ- 
ing increase of benefits and coverage for 
old age and survivors insurance, passed 
the House of Representatives, but is 
awaiting action in the Senate and even 
the pending bill does not yet increase 
benefits to realistic levels considering 
costs of living or adequately amend other 
disadvantageous provisions. Adequate 
housing legislation for middle-income 
families failed of passage in both the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate. Neither has adequate civil-rights 
legislation, like the FEPC, been passed— 
an FEPC bill with investigatory powers 
only passed the House of Representatives 
and is pending in the Senate. The vexa- 
ious excise taxes bearing directly on the 
cost of living have not yet been reduced 
or repealed but tentative action by the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
makes for a favorable outlook. Not a 
single major new measure has yet become 
law in this session. 

I have worked hard here to endeavor 
to realize for our people the objectives of 
decent housing, stable employment, rea- 
sonable security, the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace, and the preservation 
of our freedoms, Within the limits of 
the labors of one among 435 Representa- 
tives I have endeavored to reflect the 
needs, the ideas, and the aspirations of 
my district. 

RENT CONTROL 


The Federal rent-control law expires, 
by its terms, on June 30, 1950. In the 
State of New York we are passing from 
Federal to State rent control. Whether 
or not Federal rent control will be re- 
newed continues as an urgent question 
for the general well-being of the country, 
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but no longer becomes of primary inter- 
est to the people of my district for their 
own dwellings. 

The Federal rent-control law, though 
it resulted in some drastic and uncalled- 
for increases due to the fair-net-operat- 
ing-income provision, on the whole held 
the rent line within reason. It was 
found that the amendment which I wrote 
into the law requiring landlords to cer- 
tify to the maintenance of all services 
before being entitled to apply for a rent 
adjustment was one of the most impor- 
tant phases of the law to protect the 
rights of tenants. This same amend- 
ment is now contained in the New York 
State rent-control law, and I will use all 
my efforts to see that in that law it also 
continues to be the useful means for pro- 
tecting tenants’ rights that it has been in 
the Federal law. 

The State rent-control law rolls back 
rents to the amount actually paid on 
March 1, 1950, or March 1, 1949, which- 
ever is lower. Increases ordered by the 
Federal Housing Expediter unless agreed 
to by the tenant or ordered paid by 
the City Rent Commission are not in- 
cluded. No retroactive increases are 
permitted under the new State law. It 
does not contain the fair-net-operating- 
income provision of the Federal law. It 
allows increases only after December 1, 
1950, for a hardship amounting to actual 
loss in operations only. This is the orig- 
inal OPA basis in effect during the war 
years. The New York State rent-con- 
trol law gives tenants a right of hearing 
in regard to increases in rent. It has 
safeguards against evictions, and strict 
penalties against landlords violating its 
provisions. 

The State law permits increases, after 
December 1, 1950, due to severe hardship 
on grounds of comparability. Its ad- 
ministration under a distinguished pub- 
lic servant like the Honorable Joseph P. 
McGoldrick, former comptroller of the 
city of New York, assures tenants against 
abuses of this provision. 

In addition the facilities of my con- 
gressional rent clinics are being further 
expanded and additional staff added to 
the branches now operating throughout 
the district. The corps of lawyers 
working in these clinics on a voluntary 
basis has had considerable additional ex- 
perience: They are now in a position to 
render outstanding service to the people 
of my district. The congressional rent 
clinics continue to function under the 
chairmanship of Hyman W. Sobell, 
Esq. A schedule is available upon 
application to my office showing the lo- 
cation of these clinics, the hours of op- 
eration and the lawyers in charge. A 
similar service is now being inaugurated 
by the New York County Republican 
Party throughout the county under the 
supervision of a committee of which I 
am cochairman with Oren Root of New 
York. 

In view of the importance of rent con- 
trol to the people of the country I shall 
work for and support Federal rent con- 
trol here. Even with New York out of 
the Federal rent-control system there 
are still some 8,000,000 dwelling units 
under Federal control. This is a criti- 
cally important front in the national 
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fight against inflation and must con- 
tinue to be protected in the interest of 
all of our people. 

HOUSING 


I cannot report any real victory for 
housing in this session nearly compa- 
rable to the authorization of 810,000 new 
Federal low-rent public housing units 
and a $1,500,000,000 slum-clearance pro- 
gram by the Federal Housing Act of 1949. 
It is true that the authority of the FHA 
to insure mortgages has been increased 
by about $2,250,000,000, and that this 
will help materially private construction 
in industry and those who are out to buy 
homes of their own. But in the rental 
field, particularly for the family in the 
$2,000 to $4,000 per annum income 
bracket—which includes most unhoused 
veterans’ families—there is still no real 
relief, 

I fought very hard for approval this 
year of a Federal program to assist the 
construction of rental housing for fami- 
lies in this middle-income bracket. I 
sought $3,000,000,000 in direct loans from 
the Federal Government to housing co- 
operatives for that Purpose. This was 
finally whittled down to $1,000,000,000 in 
the form of a National Bank for Housing 
Cooperatives which would have enabled 
the Federal Government to make mort- 
gage money available to 344 percent for 
60 years, in this way reducing rentals for 
the normal city apartment from $85 per 
month to about $63 per month and bring- 
ing it within reach of the middle-income 
family. Even this title was defeated in 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. 

Together with many other Represent- 
atives here I have not given up this fight. 
We may have to wait until the next Con- 
gress to win but I am confident that win 
we shall. These middle-income families 
can neither qualify for public housing 
nor afford private rental housing. Their 
problem remains almost as acute as it 
did just after the war in 1945. They 
must indeed have help. And it is up to 
us here to see that they get it. 

EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 


Grave concern exists with respect to 
the size of unemployment the country 
may have to face this summer and fall. 
The present unemployment recorded in 
the United States Employment Service 
Offices is 4,123,000. Fears are expressed 
that this will go up to 5,000,000 in a few 
months, That figure used to be a danger 
signal before the war. However, at that 
time we had approximately 45,000,000 
Americans gainfully employed; today we 
have almost 60,000,000 gainfully em- 
ployed. Hence unemployment of 5,000,- 
000 should not be as alarming as it used 
to be. It is certainly a bleak prospect, 
however, for the individuals concerned, 
and we must give them adequate aid. 

The unemployment insurance systems 
will help but these must be very much 
strengthened as the benefits differ widely 
between States and many give far less 
than the optimum 26 weeks of coverage. 
We must-see that these systems are 
strengthened so that they can do their 
job in an emergency. 

Also, we must consider other means for 
making our economic system more 
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stable. Increasingly, I believe, legisla- 
tion to provide stable employment and a 
stable economy will come up for con- 
sideration. I have proposed such legis- 
lation myself through the establishment 
of a Federal Economic Commission and 
of goals for our economy which business 
and Government can act together to 
effectuate. I am convinced that plan- 
less acceptance of the inevitability of 
widespread unemployment as a chronic 
ailment of our economic system is un- 
desirable and unnecessary, and I shail 
use my efforts to see that no such suffer- 
ing is inflicted on our people because of 
unwillingness to take remedial measures. 

We faced a crisis in the last few months 
in the coal strike which threatened to 
paralyze the whole country. We may 
soon face a similar problem in railroads 
and telephones. These situations bear 
out what I have been strongly advocat- 
ing—that Congress should give the Presi- 
dent power to seize mines or facilities 
where essential to the public health and 
safety, but with the right to operate them 
only to the minimum extent required 
for such health and safety. I have in- 
troduced legislation expressly for this 
purpose and have pointed this out as a 
necessary element in labor legislation. 
It now becomes apparent that this is an 
essential power of Government in the 
interest of all the people and I shall con- 
tinue to work to see that this deficiency 
in our law is corrected. 

FEPC 


The House of Representatives finally 
had its opportunity to debate a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission bill pro- 
viding for equality of job opportunity 
without discrimination on account of 
race, color, creed, or national origin, 
Such a law has been operating in the 
State of New York very successfully for 
a considerable time and is also in effect in 
nine other States, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
New. Mexico, Rhode Island, Oregon, and 
Washington. The mere problem of 
bringing this legislation up for debate 
was monumental, but by cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of all of us who were 
fighting for this bill it was finally ac- 
complished. Debate opened at the usual 
hour of noon on Wednesday, February 
22, and continued until 3 a. m. the 
following morning. At that time, in 
spite of all of our efforts to the contrary, 
the House of Representatives by a vote 
substituted for the FEPC bill with en- 
forcement powers an FEPC bill with in- 
vestigatory powers only. 

It is true that this was the first time 
in history that such a bill has passed 
the House at all, but the absence of the 
power to enforce the orders of a Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
was a great disappointment to those of 
us who fought so hard for this bill. We 
were then faced with the dire alternative 
of voting down what the House of Repre- 
sentatives had passed and having no 
FEC bill of any kind or voting to send 
even this inadequate bill to the Senate. 
I chose the latter course as did most of 
the liberal Members of the House in both 
parties. I am convinced this was the 
right course; otherwise, any hope for 
FEPC legislation would have been killed 
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for this session. Now at the very least 
the issue is forced upon the Senate and 
it must consider the FEPC bill which 
came from the House. At the same time 
our ability to fight for an FEPC bill with 
full enforcement powers is not at all 
impaired. 

The battle has shifted to the Senate, 
but my interest in it is so great that Iam 
continuing my work here with Senators, 
on the public platform and over the radio 
to attain an FEPC bill with full enforce- 
ment powers. 

EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


The Congress continues to overlook 
urgently needed legislation in this field. 
A national health program is almost 
exactly where it was before, except that 
a material increase in the annual sums 
available for hospital construction, 
doubling these, from $75,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000, has passed the House. No ac- 
tion, however, has been taken on a na- 
tional program for health either along 
the lines of the plan which I have offered, 
providing for Federal-State aid to co- 
operative plans, organized on a com- 
munity and local level, or on the ad- 
ministration’s own health plan financed 
by a compulsory pay-roll tax. The na- 
tional responsibility for health must be 
accepted and work to get this done must 
continue unabated. 

No action has been taken either on 
Federal aid to education. I continue un- 
equivocally in favor of such legislation 
and do not consider help to school con- 
struction or health services—desirable as 
these are—to be a substitute. The terms 
of the Barden bill, which prevents States 
from using any of the proposed Federal 
aid for any services, even health serv- 
ices, except for public schools, is still an 
issue delaying the bill. The Senate has 
passed bills aiding school-building con- 
struction and school-health services, but 
the House has not acted. I have ex- 
pressed myself as being opposed to re- 
strictions imposed by the Barden bill. 
‘There should be no little argument about 
health services for all children, regard- 
less of the schools they attend, and the 
Supreme Court has ruled that there 
should be equality in respect of bus sery- 
ice to all schools. With the overwhelm- 
ingly complex problems which our young 
people will face when they become adults, 
fundamental improvement in our educa- 
tional system particularly in States 
which are below par in this respect is 
vital. I shall continue to fight for these 
principles to gain Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

In the course of this session I have 
offered a bill, H. R. 7336, to set up a Fed- 
eral Board of Education as recommend- 
ed by the Hoover Commission and also 
to abolish segregation and discrimina- 
tion in educational institutions receiving 
Federal aid. Right now this applies to 
institutions of higher learning, which 
received over $3,500,000,000 a year from 
the Federal Government in 1949. It is 
high time that this essential reform was 
made nationally, just as we have already 
made it in New York. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social-security improvements which 
have already passed the House are tied 
up in the Senate, The gains effected by 
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H. R. 6000 in extending old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance to millions of self-em- 
ployed, to employees of State and local 
governments and nonprofit organiza- 
tions on a voluntary basis, to domestic 
servants, to agricultural-processing 
workers, and to certain other employees 
should pass at this session. Increasing 
benefits from 50 percent for the highest 
pension groups to 150 percent for the 
lowest pension groups, and increasing 
the minimum monthly benefits from $10 
to $25, and the maximum monthly bene- 
fits from $85 to $150 is a step in the right 
direction, although with present living 
costs far from adequate, 

There has been some criticism of H. R. 
6000 as it could by a referendum of those 
affected supersede some State and city 
retirement plans, but both Senators 
from New York are trying to strike this 
out in the Senate. 

Social-security improvement is good 
legislation which the people want and I 
shall do all I can to see that it becomes 
law before this Congress ends, but we 
must go much further. Our population 
is aging, job opportunities for older 
people are becoming less plentiful, living 
costs are advancing, and it is becoming 
harder to pile up private resources 
against advancing age. A strengthened 
social-security system upon which re- 
tired people can really live is a must for 
our society. 

EXCISE AND INCOME TAXES 


This session has been characterized by 
a great drive to relieve the people of the 
wartime luxury taxes on items entering 
into the ordinary cost of living which 
are not luxuries at all. These include, 
among others, moving-picture admis- 
sions, inexpensive cosmetics, baby oil, 
popular-priced handbags and moderate- 
priced fur coats costing no more than 
cloth coats in the same price range. 
The fight to repeal the moving-picture 
admissions tax has especially brought 
out the support of the people of my dis- 
trict. 

The President has made certain rec- 
ommendations regarding reductions of 
excise taxes but the items he covered are 
far more limited than the need of the 
moderate-income families indicates. 

I testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee in favor of repeal of these 
excise taxes and have been supporting 
and fighting for the consideration of 
measures which would effect this result. 
The committee has now tentatively 
acted in reducing excise taxes in some 
cases and repealing them in others. 
Such favorable tentative action has been 
taken repealing excise taxes on electric- 
light bulbs, purses and handbags, and 
baby oil and powder; and by reducing 

on motion-picture admissions, 
communications, transportation, jewel- 
ry, and furs. 

It will be said thatexcise-tax reduction 
must be coupled with means for raising 
additional revenue through taxes. Aside 
from economies in the administration of 
government, many of which can be ef- 
fected by utilizing the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission on Reorgani- 
gation of the Federal Government, it is 
also possible to save large sums of money 
on programs like the farm price-support 
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program, which I will discuss a little 
later in this speech. 

Consideration should be given to a 
graduated income tax on corporate prof- 
its instead of the present flat tax, and to 
closing up the tax loopholes in present 
laws. All of these steps should be taken 
first before reconsidering the personal 
income tax. Suggestions have also been 
made for charges to be made by the Fed- 
eral Government for certain services now 
rendered free but from which the re- 
cipients get monetary benefits. 

I have been seeking action on my bill 
exempting from Federal income taxes 
the pensions of Federal, State and city 
employees up to $2,000 a year and also 
disability pensions. Recently, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 7443, allowing a de- 
duction from income subject to income 
tax to the extent of $600 per year, for 
those with serious physical handicaps— 
the same allowance made for the blind. 
It will interest the people of my dis- 
trict to know that I got the idea for such 
a bill from a letter from one of my con- 
stituents and that the bill has received 
widespread notice. 


POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


A storm of protest broke out over the 
drastic curtailment of mail deliveries 
to homes and offices announced by the 
Postmaster General as attributable to 
budget limitations on April 18, 1950; ef- 
fective in New York, June 1. It subse- 
quently became clear that the Post Office 
Department had not asked Congress for 
the necessary money but had just gone 
ahead with this drastic move. With 
much support from my district I have 
vigorously protested this action, both in 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Postmaster General. So much opposi- 
tion has been aroused that I believe cor- 
rective action will not be long delayed. 

The principal effort during this session 
to help postal employees has been to pass 
in the House of Representatives H. R. 87, 
the military-credits bill. This billaffords 
to postal employees a starting salary 
grade commensurate with their status 
after giving them credit for their war 
service. It appears to be an eminently 
fair application of the principle that no 
employee should be penalized for the 
time when he was serving his country. 
It is likely that this principle will be ex- 
tended to benefit all Federal employees. 

Salary mcreases and other problems 
had to give way to the military-credits 
bill in which there was the principal 
interest right now. Other developments 
under this heading will follow as the 
Session goes on. 


The fight to retain the vitality and 
position of small business while giving all 
business relief from a decision of the Su- 
preme Court raising doubt as to the law- 
fulness of sales at delivered prices—not 
just f. o. b. prices—has been going on 
continuously. The effort to limit the ef- 
fect of remedial legislation so that it 
would not jeopardize small business has 
resulted in a considerable struggle. 
Those of us who are deeply concerned 
about the small-business position, 
though we have been fighting as the op- 
position a rear-guard action, have nev- 
ertheless had considerable influence in 
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bringing about changes to protect small 
business. We are not satisfied with it, 
but it is certainly better than what was 
presented to us to begin with, and we 
shall work hard to see that, if it does be- 
come law, its administration does not 
violate the spirit of small-business 
protection. 
VETERANS 

The House of Representatives has ap- 
proved by an overwhelming vote and 
sent to the Senate for action the addition 
of 16,000 beds for veterans’ hospitals, 
1,000 of these in New York. These in- 
clude many urgently needed psychiatric 
facilities. 

One of the principal problems of vet- 
erans so far in this session has related to 
VA cuts in hospitals and medical and 
auxiliary staffs. I have protested these 
cuts and urged the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to seek a deficiency appropriation 
to avoid them. This is now being done 
with resultant withdrawal of reductions 
in medical and hospital staffs. 

Veterans who have suffered wounds in 
the protection of their country are en- 
titled to the best we can offer, certainly 


in medical care and equipment. Many - 


veterans are concerned about the rec- 
ommendation of the Hoover Commission 
which would eliminate a separate vet- 
erans’ hospital and medical service for 
veterans. I share this concern and 
assure the veterans of my district that 
I will consider not only the economies 
involved in such a move, but would have 
to be shown affirmatively that the vet- 
eran will get medical service equal to 
what he is getting now plus particular 
consideration for his care as a veteran. 
In other words, on this proposal the bur- 
den of proof is distinctly on those who 
propose a merger of Government hos- 
pital and medical facilities. 

Veterans have also been concerned 
with VA regulations seriously curtailing 
their educational benefits under the GI 
bill of rights, Bills are pending to lift 
these limitations and give veterans their 
full opportunity for educational bene- 
fits, permitting them to take the courses 
and attend the schools which will do 
them the most good. There may be 
some help afforded with this in the 
pending appropriations bill. I have in- 
troduced legislation similar to the Taft- 
Teague bill for this purpose and I am 
working here to get it enacted and will 
guard against any effort to emasculate 
this remedial legislation by amend- 
ments. 

N CIVIL RIGHTS 

We are all deeply concerned and exer- 
cised about exposing and routing out 
subversives—Communists and Fascists 
alike—who may be in our midst. We 
are also concerned about victory for the 
forces of freedom in the cold war. In 
order to effectuate both these aims, it is 
neither necessary nor wise to weaken or 
impair our constitutional guaranties 
and freedoms which protect the inno- 
cent individual here. ; 

It is interesting at this point to quote 
the words of J. Edgar Hoover, the great 
director of the FBI, who said as recently 
as March 27, 1950: s 


I would not want to be a party to any 
action which would smear innocent individ- 
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uals for the rest of their lives. We cannot 
disregard the fundamental principles of 
common decency and the application of basic 
American rights of fair play. 


This question has come forward very 
strongly in connection with the recent 
investigations of subversive activities in 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives. It is essential that we hold the 
balance between the investigatory pow- 
ers of the Congress which in the national 
interest we must protest, and the capa- 
bility of destroying the reputations and 
the means of livelihood of innocent peo- 
ple. Such activities have inflicted 
mounting damage on the position of the 
United States abroad and upon the re- 
spect here at home for the justice and 
efficacy of our institutions. 

I recognized this situation a long time 
ago, saw how it was of great concern to 
all fair-minded Americans and might 
particularly concern large minorities like 
Catholics, Jews, and Negroes. For this 
reason I have been waging an almost lone 
battle in the House with the idea of get- 
ting the House Un-American Activities 
Committee to adopt adequate rules of 
procedure. I started this in the last 
Congress and continued it in this Con- 
gress by introducing on opening day, 
House Joint Resolution 20, which calls 
for a joint Senate-House investigating 
committee and which incorporates the 
rules of procedure to protect the liveli- 
hoods and reputations of innocent peo- 
ple as recommended by the bar asso- 
ciation of the city of New York. 

Recently the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. Henry Casot LODGE, has 
come to substantially the same conclu- 
sions to which I had come and recom- 
mended almost the Same remedy. The 
very successful Canadian spy investiga- 
tion by a Royal Commission a few years 
ago following exactly this procedure cer- 
tainly bears this out. In order to keep 
my position intact, with respect to this 
question of reform of procedure and of 
protection of individual rights, I have 
had to withhold my support from the 
appropriation for the existing House 
committee. I believe that with the in- 
creased emphasis on reform of such pro- 
cedure, the necessity for withholding 
such support on my part will soon be 
ended. 

It is absolutely essential that the peo- 
ple have the facts which have been 
brought out in the current investigation 
on subversives in the State Department 
and elsewhere, and that every inquiry 
be pursued to the end so that a final 
result may be arrived at and all the facts 
developed for the American people. This 
can be done consistent with our freedoms, 

I have reported above on the progress 
of the FEPC bill and on legislation 
against discrimination and segregation 
in education. Antilynching and anti- 
poll-tax legislation have been relatively 
overlooked by the Congress in view of 
the FEPC fight. However, we cannot 
rest until all of our citizens without ex- 
ception and without segregation enjoy 
their full rights and freedoms as Ameri- 
cans of the same class, 

FOOD PRICES 

The work which I started last year of 

opposition to the inflexible 90-percent 
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arity farm prices, which is helping to 

éep food prices up, is beginning to show 
progress. The shocking experience of the 
potato price-support program resulting 
in an expenditure estimated at over sev- 
eral hundred million dollars to date, and 
the piling up and wasting of 50,000,000 
bushels of potatoes this year, has sunk 
into the consciousness of most Ameri- 


cans. 

Opposition to these programs begin- 
ning from the time when I was one of 
only 25 who voted against the high farm 
price parity bill last year has been 
mounting. On a recent vote on the bill 
to expand cotton and peanut acreage, 
likely to pile up more surpluses, this op- 
position rose to 155 negative votes in the 
House. 

An effort to write into the European 
recovery program recently provisions 
which would further increase farm 
prices was stricken out by the House of 
Representatives without even a record 
vote. These are signs of the times. 

High Government supports for farm 
prices bear unfairly on the living costs 
of city consumers; they are also unwise 
for the farmer who does not want a 
reaction to set in which may swing the 
pendulum too far the other way. 

It is very much in the interest of city 
dwellers that agriculture should be pros- 
perous and Government should help with 
that, but not that farmers should be 
a favored class. 

There is a farm program which can 
be fair to both, but it is not the one 
which is law today. The glittering prom- 
ises made by the administration of low 
food prices to consumers and high food 
prices to farmers just cannot stand up, 
and both city dwellers and farmers are 
becoming disillusioned. It will interest 
my constituents to know that the in- 
vestment in the farm-price-support pro- 
gram on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment aggregates in direct investment 
over $4,000,000,000 and that the cost is 
running at about $1,000,000,000 a year. 
I shall stay in this fight which is so im- 
portant to the well-being of the country 
and I believe that we shall make progress 
at long last and bring food prices within 
reasonable relation to city incomes while 
dealing fairly with our farmers. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


The issue of peace or war continues 
to dominate the minds and hearts of 
man in our own as well as in every other 
country. American foreign policy is 
founded firmly on the rock of freedom 
and constitutional government by law— 
not men. We are determined to win 
the struggle against the totalitarian 
ideology of communism whose aim is to 
enslave all men. As a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, our district, 
through me, has had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to participate in this cold war 
struggle in an effective way. I spent 
some time in November and December 
last in Western Germany, Berlin, Italy, 
Israel, France and Great Britain with 
a mission from this committee working 
on foreign-affairs problems, 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC STABILITY 


Americans recognize by now that we 
cannot be prosperous in a bankrupt 
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world. We recognize also that we can- 
not be safe in such a world, for peoples 
who have no hope will flock to commu- 
nism out of sheer despair, and we may 
then find that we are isolated rather 
than isolationist, and face a whole hos- 
tile world with the choice either of giving 
in, or destroying ourselves in a war or in 
unbelievably large military expenditures. 
Hence, the billions we invest in interna- 
tional economic stability are primarily 
invested in the interest of our own se- 
curity and well-being. 

We are continuing the 4-year Euro- 
pean recovery program—Marshall plan 
this year into its third year with an ex- 
penditure which is likely to be about $2,- 
850,000,000. The first 2 years of ERP 
were spent in helping our allies in west- 
ern Europe to recover from the direct 
ravages of war. The next 2 years of 
ERP will be spent in building up markets 
where our allies may sell what they make, 
and in integrating them economically 
with each other so that, instead of being 
16 nations at economic war, they are 
16 nations working together coopera- 
tively much like our own 48 States in 
economic peace. 

It is by now clear that even after 1952, 
when the European recovery program is 
due to end, western Europe will still face 
a serious dollar shortage with which to 
feed and clothe itself even austerely, 
and get raw materials for its factories. 
This can be made up by slicing dras- 
tically our exports, or it can be made up 
for by increasing imports from western 
Europe, and improving western Europe’s 
opportunities to get raw materials in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. If 
we slice our exports drastically, we are 
heading for a depression of our own 
making, because we would have to lay 
off a few million workers engaged in the 
export industries, and deprive ourselves 
of an outlet for billions of dollars in sur- 
plus manufactured and agricultural 
products. If we increase imports and 
build up underdeveloped acres to supply 
raw materials, we can save ourselves and 
the world. 

Two necessary ingredients at this 
point are the acceptance by the United 
States of membership in the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization—ITO— 
which will facilitate trade for all the 
participating countries, including our- 
selves; and a vigorous development of 
the point 4 program to make available 
American technical skill to develop un- 
derdeveloped countries, concentrated in 
the first instance on agriculture, health, 
and education. 

I fought hard for this point 4 pro- 
gram in the recent legislation for the 
European recovery program, and it 
passed the House of Representatives af- 
ter a very difficult battle. Export of our 
technical skills is the most economical 
thing we can do. It will save us hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in expendi- 
ture for direct assistance to recovery, 
while adding to those who benefit from 
it billions of dollars through their own 
efforts and their own resources. I in- 
tend to continue to work for this pro- 
gram constantly. It is one of the best 
answers we have to communism and one 
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of the best ways we have to attain a sta- 
ble and prosperous world. 
THE FAR EAST 


Our policy in this area has been bank- 
rupt of vigor and original ideas. The 
forces of freedom on the whole have suf- 
fered losses in this area, the gravest of 
which is the loss of the mainland of 
China to the Communists. In the ab- 
sence of a policy by the Administration 
the Congress has itself stated a policy, 
which I have had the honor to have a 
part in drafting. This policy calls on 
the peoples who remain free in Asia, 
southeast Asia and the western Pacific, 
and this includes as well such areas of 
China as are still free, Japan, South 
Korea and the Philippines, to organize 
themselves in a new program of self- 
help and mutual -cooperation and as- 
sures them of our aid if they do. 

I fought hard here for assistance to 
South Korea, one of the sturdy outposts 
of freedom in Asia which we are honor 
bound to maintain. A far-eastern pol- 
icy is in the making. It must be com- 
pounded of self-help by the free peoples 


of the Far East themselves with our aid, . 


and by making it clear that the United 
States intends to protect and to con- 
tinue to assist vigorously and effectively 
all those peoples of the Far East who 
maintain the desire to be free. I place 
great reliance in this respect on the peo- 
ple of the great subcontinent of India. 

There need be no haste about recog- 
nizing Communist China, such as was 
shown by other nations. It is much too 
early to judge whether it is anything but 
a tool of the Soviet Union—another 
satellite. We must be prepared for 
great and bold policy in the Far East 
which need not include speculative mili- 
tary adventures. Our reverses in China 
have taught us how much the Far East 
really means to our own security, to the 
fight against communism and to world 
peace. 

GREEK CHILDREN 


The whole world was outraged by 
news of the abduction of 28,000 children 
of Greece by the Communist guerrillas 
for training and indoctrination in 
countries behind the iron curtain. It 
is gratifying to be able to report that in 
cooperation with the Honorable Frances 
P. Bor rox, of Ohio, I was able to get 
favorable action on a resolution which 
I introduced and which unanimously 
passed the House of Representatives 
condemning in unmeasured terms the 
brutality of this abduction. This reso- 
lution demanding the restoration of 
these children to their homes strength- 
ened the hands of the President in seek- 
ing help on this subject from Yugo- 
slavia and other nations. 

NEAR EAST ARMS RACE 


A new problem with respect to the 
establishment of peace and security in 
the Near East following the Arab- 
Israeli conflict came to my attention 
directly as a result of my visit to Israel 
in December last. It was clear to me 
that a renewal of this conflict was 
threatened by the development of an 
arms race in the Near East brought 
about by continued and large scale 
shipments of jet fighter aircraft, tanks, 
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and gunboats, and other arms capable 
of use for aggression by Great Britain 
to Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan and perhaps 
through them to other Near East states. 

When I returned to the United States 
I vigorously protested this British policy 
to the Secretary of State. His answer 
to me impliedly admitting the arms ship- 
ments started in train a current of pro- 
test from Members of Congress—includ- 
ing the majority and minority leaders of 
the House of Representatives—labor 
unions including the AFL and CIO, and 
citizens’ organizations of all kinds, 
which is still going on unabated. 

I have been constantly pursuing the 
demands that the United States must 
use all its influence to make the British 
stop their help to this arms race and I 
shall continue to do so; no problem is 
greater as it affects the future of the new 
State of Israel. Our own national se- 
curity which would be involved with any 
renewal of war in the Near East, is also 
affected. This British policy jeopar- 
dizes, too, the situation of Jerusalem 
where peace is so essential to the whole 
Western World concerned as it is with 
the protection of the holy places. 

ARMED SERVICES 

Our national security continues to re- 
quire between $13,000,000,000 and $14,- 
000,000,000 annually for its protection. 
General Eisenhower has pointed out cer- 
tain defects in our military preparations 
and has especially emphasized antisub- 
marine defense. Fortunately the addi- 
tional amounts required to tighten up 
these deficiencies is not excessive. 
Though our military establishment is 
only one element in our foreign policy of 
which economic and cultural policy are 
the other parts, yet our Military Estab- 
lishment must be effective and adequate 
to our needs. It must be dominated by 
modern concepts of security in the atomic 
age and also follow the traditional Amer- 
ican pattern of civilian control. 

In an exchange of correspondence with 
the Secretary of Defense I have empha- 
sized the urgency of securing our own 
freedoms and our position in the world 
by eliminating segregation on grounds 
of race or color in armed forces. I in- 
troduced House Resolution 328, seeking 
an investigation of such practices of seg- 
regation which persist, and urged an 
amendment to any renewal of the draft 
law to that effect in testimony before 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

TRELAND 


In an effort to focus attention on the 
problems of Irish partition, I introduced 
House Resolution 456, seeking a plebiscite 
under United Nations auspices of all Ire- 
land so that the will of its people to end 
partition could be manifested and Ireland 
could join the Atlantic pact nations and 
be admitted to the United Nations. In 
the course of the debate on the European 
recovery program and the amendment 
on this subject offered by the Honorable 
JoHN Fogarty, of Rhode Island, I was 


able to bring about assurance that hear- 


ings would be promptly held on the reso- 
lutions which would put the House of 
Representatives on record as favoring the 
unification of all Ireland. Such hear- 
ings have now been held, and I am hope- 
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ful of favorable action on such a reso- 
lution, 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


The last few months have seen the 
United States decision to manufacture 
the H-bomb. The seriousness of this 
decision cannot be overemphasized. It 
puts the greatest pressure upon all na- 
tions to bring about an agreement which 
will give the United Nations the power 
to keep the peace and as the first step 
adopt the plan, as requested by the United 
States and the great majority of UN 
members, for control and inspection of 
A-bomb materials and manufacture. 

The Soviet walk-out from the Secu- 
rity Council over the failure to seat 
Communist China has greatly compli- 
cated the UN problems. We must re- 
main serene and yet determined in the 
face of this threat and go about the busi- 
ness of the United Nations anyhow. The 
United Nations’ Secretary General has 
spoken of a 20-year peace plan. It may 
be 20 years and we must have the cour- 
age and patience to see it through—it 
will still be infinitely better than war. 
The ultimate goal which promises peace 
in this dangerous world is the develop- 
ment of the United Nations itself into a 
world federation with necessary powers 
and with adequate forces to keep the 
peace, 

GERMANY 


Ihave long recognized this as the prin- 
cipal area in the struggle in the cold war. 
It is now becoming clear that the Com- 
munists in the eastern zone of Germany 
will use the ex-Nazis of the western zone 
which we and the French and British 
occupy, and hold out the bait of the uni- 
fication of the eastern and western zones 
and the return of Germany's eastern 
provinces, in order to make of a united 
Germany a new Soviet satellite. 

As a member of the European Study 
Mission of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, I spent several weeks studying the 
situation in western Germany in Novem- 
ber and December last. I came away 
convinced that if we do not plan for a 
long-term occupation of western Ger- 
many, if we do not, with determination, 
fight against the recurrence of ex-Nazis 
and ultra-nationalists in high places in 
government, business, and society there, 
and if we do not reform the educational 
system and insist on democratic proce- 
dures in all levels of government and so- 
ciety, we will be encouraging a new Ger- 
many as aggressive a menace to human- 
ity as before and this time in a Jeague 
with the Soviet Union which may well be 
successful in overpowering the civilized 
world. I have called unceasing attention 
to these dangers and will continue to do 
so. I have helped to organize the intro- 
duction in the House of Representatives 
of the same resolution introduced in the 
Senate by Senator GILLETTE, of Iowa, 
Senator IvEs, of New York, and others 
seeking a Presidential commission to in- 
vestigate the whole German situation 
and our occupation policy there. 

I have vigorously opposed and will con- 
tinue to oppose the remilitarization of 
Western Germany. The hope for Ger- 
many and the hope for peace in Europe 
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is a federation of western Europe, of 
which Western Germany can be a part, 
and in this way to make of all the other 
Europeans, guarantors of a new Ger- 
many’s peaceful intentions. 

DISPLACED PERSONS 


The new displaced-persons legislation 
now passed by the Senate and House, 
liberalizes the definition of those eligible 
and eliminates many of the discrimina- 
tory provisions found in the previous 
law. As soon as a few conflicting Senate 
and House provisions are ironed out in 
conference it will undoubtedly be signed 
by the President. Provisions are made 
for the admittance of 344,000 displaced 
persons in 3 years instead of the present 
205,000 in 2 years, 20,000 may be orphans 
admitted for purposes of adoption— 
legislation which, with Senator Ives, of 
New York, I pioneered in 1947—4,000 may 
be anti-Communist refugees stranded in 
China—a provision which I initiated to- 
gether with Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, of New York; 18,000 may be vet- 
erans who fought under the flag of the 
Polish Republic and cannot return to 
their Communist-dominated homeland; 
10,000 may be natives of Greece made 
homeless by the military operations of 
first the Nazis and later the Communist 
guerrillas; 5,000 may be from Trieste; 
and 5,000 may be eligible displaced or- 
phans. The measure gives preference to 
skilled workers in trades still badly 
needed to strengthen American industry. 
The passage by the Senate of so liberal 
a displaced- persons bill is very gratifying 
to me, as it is a measure for which I have 
been fighting since I first came to Con- 
gress in 1947. It will be recalled that I 
was a member of the first congressional 
committee to investigate the displaced- 
persons situation in Europe in 1947. 

CONCLUSION 


From the above it can be seen that our 
problems are vastly expanded in magni- 
tude and complexity and that the world 
leadership which our power and re- 
sources have forced on us has enormous- 
ly increased our responsibilities, The 
American people continue as always to 
want only peace, freedom, and the prac- 
tice of the golden rule for themselves 
and others. This continues to be our 
greatest strength. Attention has been 
focused too on the part which our po- 
litical system must play in these great 
endeavors, and I have necessarily been 
concerned in view of the critical im- 
portance in our national life of the two- 
party system with strengthening the 
hands of progressivism in domestic and 
especially in foreign affairs in the Re- 
publican Party. I have valued, too, the 
fact that I am elected also by the Liberal 
Party and this has given me the oppor- 
tunity for that political independence 
which is of such great importance to the 
people of my district. Just as the minds 
and abilities of Americans are expand- 
ing to meet our new challenges, so I be- 
lieve too that we will find our political 
institutions doing the same thing. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] is recognized 
for 10 minutes, : 
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HOW MUCH IDLE POWER IN THE MERRI- 
MACK AND CONNECTICUT RIVERS? 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
that the managers on the part of the 
House of the committee on conference 
of the Committee on Public Works have 
agreed to the Senate amendment of the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill to pro- 
vide for a power survey of the Merri- 
mack and Connecticut Rivers and their 
tributaries in New England. 

Under H. R. 5472, the Secretary of the 
Army is authorized to make an engi- 
neering study of these industrial rivers 
and tell us how much of its energy is 
unemployed, 

And I say: “It’s about time.” 

American industry was born in New 
England. This region has had its pe- 
riods of expansion followed by leveling- 
off intervals before the advance was re- 
sumed, 

Today, as always, we look ahead. Fol- 
lowing the advice of that good merchant, 
Lincoln Filene, of Boston, we are deter- 
mined to build a balanced economy that 
will make for steady growth. 

New England must concentrate on 
greater diversification. We must at- 
tract a variety of new, small industries. 
To do this we must be able to offer an 
abundance of low-cost hydroelectric 
power. 

H. R. 5472 gives us hope that the Con- 
gress will help us to reach this objective. 

Over the years, hundreds of millions 
of dollars in tax money have been taken 
from New England to develop public 
projects in other sections of the Nation. 
We have been willing to make this con- 
tribution to the over-all progress of the 
United States. Now that those undevel- 
oped areas are thriving, we ask that they 
have some consideration for the prob- 
lems of their benefactor—New England. 

The President has focused attention 
on the need for the utilization of water- 
power resources in the Northeast. Mem- 
bers of both parties from Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut are living 
up in support of it, 

Here is the central problem. We have 
been suffering from ‘a serious power 
shortage since 1946. The high cost of 
available power ties up farmers and in- 
dustrial users alike, It is preventing 
them from making full use of electric 
service in this postwar era of expansion, 
and puts them under a competitive 
handicap. 

New England labors under the burden 
of the highest power rates in the Nation. 
The reports of the Federal Power Com- 
mission back up this statement with 
documentary proof. 

We have the water-power resources. 
But not the full and effective employ- 
ment of them. 

The limited and inefficient techniques 
which were sufficient in the past, do not 
measure up to the needs of the present. 

The six States cannot do the job alone. 
Neither can private industry because the 
whole question of a river basin and its 
coordinated development is one in which 
the public interest is paramount. Only 
the Federal Government has the means 
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and the authority to initiate a complete 
program that will not bog down in con- 
tradictions. 

I do not hear the communities or the 
States within the Tennessee Valley basin 
complaining that their sovereign rights 
have been usurped by the TVA. Because 
that progressive and successful project 
has proved its worth beyond criticism. 

What has stimulated the growth of 
economic enterprise in the valley of the 
Tennessee, can do the same for other 
regions. 

Change is the law of life. 
guided, not obstructed. 

Our own form of Government is not 
committed to the maintenance of a rigid 
status quo. Its success is rooted in its 
fiexibility, its ability to evolve with the 
times and effectively serve new needs. 

When the motorcar was invented, we 
did not forbid its manufacture for fear 
that it would endanger the established 
manufacturers of whips, harness, and 
buggies. To do so would thwart prog- 
ress. 

Likewise, we of the present do not close 
our eyes to the fact that private produc- 
ers of power just cannot do the job of 
integrating the development of a river 
basin, which is beyond their scope in the 
first place. 

The only alternative they suggest is 
that we stay as we are. 

This negative attitude has been over- 
ruled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States which has decided that the Fed- 
eral Government has full power and au- 
thority over all navigable streams and 
that Federal control of navigable streams 
extends to the entire basin. 

The elimination of pollution, the con- 
trol of floods, the development of hydro- 
electric power and incidental benefits 
cannot be handled by individual States, 
or on an isolated basis, with each phase 
of the problem separated from the others. 

In H. R. 5472 we find the first realistic 
step toward searching out the facts on 
the hydroelectric potential of the Mer- 
rimack River which courses through New 
Hampshire and northeastern Massachu- 
setts. 

I am confident that the findings will 
be implemented by further positive 
action to boost the economy of New Eng- 
land. 


It must be 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I congratulate 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lane] on his very effective speech. His 
address is most appropriate. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE] 
has been a leader in the fight for the 
development of the resources of New 
England which are now wasted and 
which have been wasted for a long 
time. Unfortunately in the past, due 


to the opposition of States in New Eng- 


land, the advancement and progress 
which this survey represents has been 
held back. We are very thankful to 
President Truman for the recommenda- 
tion he made in connection with the New 
England situation and the development 
of our national resources which are 
going to waste and which could be util- 
ized in the interest of business gen- 
erally and of the people of New England. 
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Throughout the years that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] 
has been a Member of this body he has 
been advocating the very thing that 
President Truman so effectively recom- 
mended to the Congress and which has 
brought about the inclusion of that rec- 
ommendation in the conference report 
on the Rivers and Harbors bill which 
will come before us tomorrow. 

Mr, LANE. I thank our distinguished 
majority leader, Hon. JoHN McCor- 
Mack, of Boston, for his contribution 
with respect to this matter and for the 
remarks that he has just made. I know 
over the years the majority leader has 
been one of the outspoken advocates of 
this policy. He has been joined by the 
Governor of our Commonwealth on many 
occasions and he has spoken not only 
here on the floor of the House but pub- 
licly in the State of Massachusetts to 
further the interests of the Government 
of the United States in taking over 
these rivers to see if we cannot develop 
them to obtain further power projects 
for New England to help our business 
and industries in that section of the 
country. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS BUTTER 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 min- 
utes and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived this afternoon advice that the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion has been providing surplus butter in 
rather substantial quantities to 29 States. 
This led to an inquiry addressed to the 
Distribution Division, and I am now ad- 
vised that since April 14, as of this morn- 
ing, there has been distribution under 
section 416 of a total of 3,426,800 pounds, 
This is further clear recognition of the 
basic soundness of the proposal I have 
repeatedly made that these food com- 
modities should be distributed to needy 
people to avoid spoilage and to eliminate 
the wholly unjustifiable waste of Federal 
funds in their storage. I only hope that 
the program can be stepped up and that 
this evidence of a belated recognition of 
the soundness of the proposals I have 
made will become the official policy of 
the executive department. 

However, I am puzzled by the facts 
which have been reported to me. I am 
including here a breakdown of the dis- 
tribution of this butter in 29 States. I 
think all Members will be interested to 
note that 43 percent, or 1,473,760 pounds, 
have been distributed in Illinois, against 
the total of 1,953,040 in the other 28 
States. I think my colleagues from Mi- 
nois may also be interested in this de- 
velopment. 

Distribution of butter since April 14 
under section 416 as of May 2, 1950: 
Pounds 

1, 216 
26, 432 
54, 400 
24, 000 
20, 032 
50, 816 
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Pounds 

Illinois. ~~ 1,473, 760 
Towa..-. 18, 056 
Kansas... 64, 128 
Kentucky 55, 296 
Louisiana. 72, 000 
Maryland 32, 640 
Massachusetts 147, 840 
F pe Seer SSPE 183, 232 
POR UB anya at greece apse ere 119, 040 
K ne corte 72, 960 
CC Soo So R E 1,920 
New Hampshire $5, 200 
N AA ERE ob eo 132, 800 
ts ee ee ee Ere 376, 768 
CE a a ae on eS he 512 
Fennsylvanla . „„% 205, 824 
Rhode Island. 21,120 
2 STF AS SNES 40, 464 
FTT 21, 120 
AAA ˙ a E EE 21, 120 
Washington -asadi 74, 496 
West Virginla 2 84, 480 
r 3, 426, 800 


According to the best information I 
can get, this butter is going to relief 
agencies. 

The more I think about it the more I 
question that 43 percent of all the needy 
people are located in one State with 57 
percent in 28 other States, and no one in 
need of butter in 19 States. Quite prob- 
ably there is an explanation, and I would 
be interested in having it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEEFE (at the request of Mr. 
TaBER) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include an article. 

Mr. VORYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a speech he made, 

Mr, CLEMENTE. Mr, Speaker, on 
April 29 I asked unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. I am in- 
formed by the Public Printer that this 
will exceed two pages of the Record and 
will cost $273, but I ask that it be printed 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article on the late Generoso 
Pope. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks, 

Mr. IRVING (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. EVINS (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. KING (at the request of Mr, 
PRIEST) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include a poem. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Evening 
Sentinel of Shenandoah, Iowa, by Mr. 
David Archie entitled “Off the Cuff,” and 
a copy of a letter he wrote to a friend. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a resolution and statement intro- 
duced today by a bipartisan group of 
Members seeking the appointment of a 
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Presidential commission for the investi- 
gation of a situation in Germany, as was 
recently done in the other body. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2919. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Paul High Horse 
and Anna High Horse; 

H. R. 5609. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to B. M. (Bud) Phelps; 

H. R. 5610. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Emma Phelps Glenn; 

H. R. 5611. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Charles M. Phelps; 

H. R. 5860. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell the land of Frank 
Phelps under existing regulations; and 

H. R. 6354. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight saving time in the 
District. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2919. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Paul High Horse and 
Anna High Horse; 

H. R. 5609, An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to B. M. (Bud) Phelps; 

H. R. 5610. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Emma Phelps Glenn; 

H. R. 5611. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Charles M. Phelps; 

H. R. 5860. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell the land of Frank 
Phelps under existing regulations; and 

H. R. 6354. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the Dis- 
trict. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1422. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1950 in the amount of $2,191,- 
000 for the Veterans’ Administration (H. Doc, 
No. 577); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1423. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of Federal home-loan 
banks and the Home Loan Bank Board for 
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the year ended June 30, 1949, pursuant to 
the Government Corporation Control Act (31 
Ü. S. C. 857) (H. Doc. No. 578); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments and ordered to be printed. 

1424, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 8, 1950, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on Quillayute 
River, Wash., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House 
of Representatives, adopted on August 30, 
1944 (H. Doc. No. 579); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed, with 
one illustration. 

1425. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the tribal business council of the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation, N. Dak.; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

1426. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill entitled 
“A bill to enable the governments of Alaska, 
of Hawaii, of Puerto Rico, and of the Virgin 
Islands to authorize public bodies or agencies 
to undertake slum clearance, urban redevel- 
opment, and low-rent housing activities, in- 
cluding the issuance of bonds and other ob- 
ligations, to amend the low-rent housing 
enabling statutes for Alaska and Hawail, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

1427. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Mi Leila Forrest, nee Jackson, No. 

CR 27429, and requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 572. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 5074, a bill to promote the 
national defense by authorizing specifically 
certain functions of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics necessary to the 
effective prosecution of aeronautical re- 
search, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1972). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 7764. A bill to authorize the 
construction of modern naval vessels, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1975). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. House Reso- 
lution 546. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 5; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1976). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Concurrent Resolution 187. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the grant of 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens; with amendment (Rept. No, 1973). 
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1 to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse, 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1991. A bill for the relief of 
Alexander Stewart, with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1974). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 8318. A bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation or importation of any goods, wares, 
or merchandise manufactured, produced, or 
mined by any person, firm, or corporation 
who has refused to bargain collectively, 
fairly, and in good faith with employees or 
who indulges in any unfair labor practices; 
prohibition against same; penalty for violat- 
ing the act; and exceptions to the scope of 
the act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. CHESNEY: 

H. R. 8319. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition of the Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 8320. A bill to encourage the improve- 
ment and development of marketing facili- 
ties for handling perishable agriculture com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 8321. A bill to incorporate the Na- 
tional Sheriffs’ Association; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 8322. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a suitable building or buildings 
in or near the city of Baltimore, Md., for the 
use and accommodation of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 8323. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of wildlife refuge lands within the State of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 8324. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 to provide the 
maximum retirement pay for certain retired 
enlisted men for the period from July 1, 
1942, through June 30, 1946; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 8325. A bill authorizing the Shilshole 
Bay breakwater project, Seattle, Wash.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 8326. A bill to remove certain restric- 
tions with respect to clerk hire for Members 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 8327. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. Con. Res. 199. Concurrent resolution to 
establish the Joint Committee on Fuel Pol- 
icy; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Con. Res. 200. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the expenses of carrying out 
House Concurrent Resolution 199; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. Res. 573. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of flood conditions in the Red River of 
the North drainage basin; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

H. Res. 574. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 573; 
to the Committee on House Administration, 
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By Mr. GROSS: 

H. Res. 575. Resolution for the improve- 
ment of rural delivery service; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. Res. 576. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of State to investigate the seizure of 
five fishing vessels of the United States by 
the Republic of Mexico; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 577. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 7764, a bill to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. Res. 578. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commis- 
sion relating to American policy in Ger- 
many; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 579. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commis- 
sion relating to American policy in Germany; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. Res. 580. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commis- 
sion relating to American policy in Ger- 
many; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. Res. 581. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commis- 
sion to study and report on American pol- 
icy in Germany; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Res. 582. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commis- 
sion on American policy in Germany; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. Res. 583. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commis- 
sion relating to American policy in Ger- 
many; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Res. 584. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commis- 
sion relating to American policy in Ger- 
many; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Res. 585, Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commis- 
sion relating to American policy in Ger- 
many; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. WOODHOUSE: 

H. Res. 586. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commis- 
sion relating to American policy in Ger- 
many; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, requesting 
the enactment of legislation for a national 
and comprehensive pension program; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 8328. A bill for the relief of John 

Clarke; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr, FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 8329. A bill for the relief of Sor Ma- 
tilde Sotelo Fernandez, Sor Virtudes Garcia 
Garcia, Sor Elisa Perez Tejeiro, and Sor Ama- 
lia Gonzalez Gonzalez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8330. A bill for the relief of Jose M. 
Thomasa-Sanchez, his wife Adela Duran Cue- 
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vas de Thomasa, and his child Jose Maria 
Thomasa Duran; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr, JUDD: 

H. R. 8331. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
Ambrose Thrall; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 8332. A bill for the relief of Elena 
Bohdenecka; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McGUIRE: 

H. R. 8333. A bill for the relief of S. Fran- 
cis Liu and Victor Liu; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H. R. 8334, A bill for the relief of Shizu Te- 
rauchi Parks; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 8335. A bill for the relief of Dr. L. W. 

Martin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 8336. A bill for the relief of Eugenia 
Marchetti Belluomini, Mirena Belluomini, 
and Salvatore Belluomini; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 8387. A bill for the relief of William A. 

Hogan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

2100. Mr. FORAND presented a resolution 
of the City Council of Providence, R. I., peti- 
tioning the Congress and the President of the 
United States to enact without delay such 
legislation as may be needed to continue Fed- 
eral control of rents until such time as the 
current housing shortage may be eased, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 


Wepnespbay, May 3, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, high over all, blessed 
forever, whose dwelling is the light of 
setting suns, the round ocean, the living 
air, the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 
we lift our hearts to Thee. Thou 
makest Thyself known in the stillness, 
May we become aware of Thy healing 
presence in this hallowed moment. 
Grant us to rise on stepping stones of 
our dead selves to finer. and better things. 
Nourish within us a divine discontent, 
that we may be restless among the things 
that spoil the music of our common hu- 
manity. Plant a cross in our hearts and 
let it burn out all vanity. and pride. Set 
us apart to be builders of a better world, 
architects of nobler international rela- 
tionships. 

Thou hast shown us, O Lord, what is 
good. Enable us to perform whet Thou 
dost require, to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with Thee, our God. 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
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nal of the proceedings of Tuesday, May 
2, 1950, was dispensed with, 


NOTICE OF VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER OF 
PAKISTAN 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, tomorrow 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan and a 
party of 10 will arrive at the Capitol 
around noon. They will be escorted to 
the Vice President’s office, and later the 
Prime Minister will appear before the 
Senate to address the Members thereof. 
I make the announcement now in the 
hope that all Senators will be present at 
the time the Prime Minister appears, 
which, I repeat, will be 12 o'clock. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. SaLTONSTALL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CAPEHART was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate beginning today and con- 
tinuing for 1 week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. HICcKENLOOPER was excused 
from attendance on the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. McCLELLAN was excused 
from attendance on the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
were authorized to meet this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. NxELT, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the District of Columbia was authorized 
to conduct a hearing this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEE INVESTIGAT- 
ING DISLOYALTY CHARGES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee investigating disloyalty 
charges in the State Department is now 
accumulating quite a number of wit- 
nesses. I have been tied up in the morn- 
ings, the afternoons, and some evenings 
in the hearings. The witnesses are be- 
coming restive because we cannot place 
them on the stand promptly, and in 
many cases they have to be here a week 
at a time before we can call them. 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that 
we are going into some phases of the 
matter which have not been currently 
heard by the committee, I shall have to 
ask unanimous consent that the sub- 
committee be allowed to sit at such times 
as necessary during the sessions of the 
Senate in order to dispose of these wit- 
nesses, We have accumulated such a 
backlog of work that unless we are 
given this right, we could not possibly 
hear and determine the issues which 
are involved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
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The roll was called, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names; 


Aiken Hoey Maybank 
Anderson Holland Millikin 
Benton Humphrey Mundt 
Brewster Hunt Myers 
Bricker Ives Neely 
Butler Jenner O'Conor 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Connaliy Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Cordon Kefauver Russell 
Darby Kem Saltonstall 
Donnell Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Eastland Knowland Stennis 
Ecton Leahy Tait 
Ellender Lehman Taylor 
Ferguson Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Lucas Thye 

ar McCarthy Tobey 
Fulbright McClellan Tydings 
George McFarland Wherry 
Green McKellar Wiley 
Gurney McMahon Wiliams 
Haydén Magnuson Young 
Hendrickson Malone 
Hickenlooper Martin 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. Wrruers], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Granam], the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. HILL], the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
Jounson], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Pepper] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lone], the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
SPARKMAN], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THoMAs] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmrrH] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Washington IMr. 
Carn], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
DworsHAK] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brrpces] is detained on official 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. s 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 794) for 
the relief of certain contractors employed 
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in connection with the construction of 
the United States Appraisers Building, 
San Francisco, Calif., with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 702. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ethel 
N. Plunkett; 

H. R. 1814. An act for the relief of Caroline 
M. Newmark and Melville Moritz; 

H. R. 2464. An act for the relief of Charlie 
Sylvester Correll; 

H.R.3169. An act granting permanent 
residence to certain Spanish physicians re- 
siding in Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 3305. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Jose Salgado Santos; 

H. R. 3675. An act for the relief of Erik H. 
Lindman; 

H. R. 3994. An act for the relief of John D. 
Lange; 

H. R. 4011. An act for the relief of Stavros 
Matheos (also known as Steve Matheos or 
Matheou); 

H. R. 4163. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. S. Walker; 

H. R. 4188. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ferdinando Schiappa; 

H. R. 4871. An act for the relief of Shiro 
Takemura; 

H. R. 4628. An act for the relief of John G. 
Essenberg; 

H. R. 4806. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Francesco Drago; 

H. R. 5051. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, 
Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. Otto Resse, and 


Mrs. Hugo Soria; 


H.R.5150. An act for the relief of Ira D. 
Doyal and Clyde Doyal; 

H. R. 5151. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Lourdine Livermore and the estate 
or Dorothy E. Douglas; 

H. R. 5250. An act for the relief of J. L. 
Smelcer; 

H. R. 5639. An act for the relief of Ivan E. 
Townsend; 

H. R. 5972. An act for the relief of Ivar G. 
Johnson; 

H. R. 6053. An act for the relief of Conti- 
nental Insurance Co., Federal Insurance Co., 
and National Fire Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; 

H. R. 6169. An act for the relief of Mary 
Mitsuye Nishihama Yabe; 

H. R. 6198. An act for the relief of the First 
National Bank in Richmond, Calif.; 

H. R. 6449. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
L. M. Cox and Mrs. M. R. Nickle; 

H. R. 6489. An act for the relief of United 
Transformer Co. (formerly United Trans- 
former Corp.); 

H. R. 6505. An act to legalize the entry of 
Mrs. David Munson Osborne (nee Janet 
Mary Tole), a native of New Zealand; 

H. R. 6652. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Fujiko Chichie Imbert, wife, and Robert Im- 
bert, Jr., son of an American soldier; 

H. R. 6969. An act for the relief of Ralph 
E. Brown; 

H. R. 7050. An act for the relief of Louie 
Gam Yean; 

H. R. 7065. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Miyama Akana and Chang King Akana; 

H. R. 7066. An act for the relief of Set- 
suko Amano; 

H. R. 7073. An act for the relief of Koto 
Kogami Kitsu and Jeannette Akemi Kitsu; 

H. R. 7199. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Maeda; 

H. R. 7254. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bernard íf nith; 

H. R.7278. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Clara M. Fortner; 

H. R. 7283. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jack B. Meyer; 
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H. R. 7292. An act for the relief of Erio 
Louis Tomita and Fumiko Tomita; 

H. R. 7862. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willard Thulin (formerly Jutta Kono); 

H. R. 7363. An act for the relief of Suzuko 
Yagi and Anne Yagi; 

H. R. 7416. An act for the relief of Suzuko 
Takanashi; 

H. R. 7485. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Margarite Noe; 

H. R. 7614. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Ellen Knauff; 

H. R. 7656. An act for the relief of David 
George Callaway; 
Ae R. 7658. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 

O; 

H. R. 7682. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Akiko Osada Gustafson; and 

H. R. 7708. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the Monmouth 
Consolidated Water Co, certain easements 
and rights-of-way within the United States 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Earle, N. J. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will take the liberty of suggesting that, 
without objection and without speeches 
or debate, he will recognize Senators who 
wish to present routine matters for the 
Recorp or introduce bills or submit reso- 
lutions. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


COVERING INTO TREASURY OF MONEYS 
ARISING FROM CHARGES AND DEDUC- 
TIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1069) to 
amend section 3552 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to the covering into the 
Treasury of all moneys arising from 
charges and deductions, which was, on 
page 2, line 2, to strike out “and”. and 
insert “or.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. I move that the 


‘Senate concur in the amendment of the 


House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letter, which were referred as indicated: 

PROPOSED PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE (S. Doc. No. 167) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
provisions for the fiscal year 1951, Depart- 
ment of Defense, in the form of amendments 
to the budget for said fiscal year (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Goy- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
Lancer members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 


PETITION 


Mr. GREEN presented a resolution of 
the legislature of the State of Rhode 
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Island, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, as 
follows: 


Resolution memorializing Congress in the 
plea to revive the Civilian Conservation 
Corps for unemployed youths between the 
ages of 17 and 23 
Whereas United States Senator James 

Murray, of Montana, has introduced into 

Congress a bill to revive the Civilian Con- 

servation Corps which functioned during the 

1930's; and 
Whereas the Senator says “this is to be 

regarded as an investment in human and 

natural resources that will repay big divi- 

dends in increased national wealth, lowered 

raw material costs, and trained and adjusted 
young manpower, the most precious of all 
our resources”; and 

Whereas the Civilian Conservation Corps 
would be for youths between 17 and 23 who 
are unemployed, not going to school and are 
on the towns, who would work under purely 
civilian management in national parks and 
forests. on flood control and in restoring 
grazing and farm lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island, which has already 
created a special committee to make a study 
of the desirability of the adoption of a yield 
tax on woodlands in this State, now endorses 
the restoration of the Civilian Conservation 

Corps, as indicated in the proposed con- 

gressional bill, requesting the Senators and 

Representatives from Rhode Island in the 

Congress of the United States to use their 

best efforts to have this legislation enacted 

into law; directing the Secretary of State 
to transmit to said Senators and Representa- 
tives duly certified copies of this resolution. 


GREAT LAKES FISHERIES—RESOLUTION 
OF IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a resolution adopted by the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Conference of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, which 
met at Des Moines, Iowa, during the lat- 
ter part of March this year. This resolu- 
tion endorses the International Treaty 
on Great Lakes Fisheries. 

Included in the resolution is a refer- 
ence to the critical problem of sea lam- 
prey, the vampire eels which have de- 
stroyed so much of the commercial fish- 
ing on the Great Lakes, I have taken up 
this issue on many occasions with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and I mention 
this matter at the time because I am de- 
lighted to see that the Izaak Walton 
League is continuing its own deep inter- 
est in the problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution of this distinguished or- 
ganization be printed at this point in the 
REcorD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL TREATY ON GREAT LAKES 
FISHERIES 

Whereas the commercial fisheries of the 
Great Lakes represent one of the vital food 
resources of this country supporting an in- 
dustry involving millions of dollars in capital 
and thousands of families; and 

Whereas said industry has in the past been 
regulated by piecemeal laws and regulations 
adopted by the respective States bordering 
upon the Great Lakes but without any uni- 
formity or long-range programs or under- 
standing, with the result that the industry 
has been deteriorating, the supply of the 
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better species of fish has been decreasing and 
in some instances has disappeared entirely; 
and 

Whereas the industry is today faced to a 
greater degree than ever before by pollution 
and silting of fishing grounds, by invasion of 
predator species such as the sea lamprey, 
by overfishing and lack of adequate control 
measures, and 

Whereas a treaty between the United States 
and Canada providing the ground work for 
proper management and husbandry of this 
resource on both sides of the border was pre- 
pared after years of thought, study, and co- 
operation between various states, the Federal 
Government, and the Government of Canada, 
which treaty was signed by the contracting 
parties in 1946 but has not to date been rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States, largely 
because of localized political opposition: 
Now, therefore, it is 

Resolved, That the Izaak Walton League of 
America renew and reiterate its urgent re- 
quest to the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate that immediate 
steps be taken looking to ratification of said 
treaty and the prompt enactment by the 
Congress of such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to implement it. 


RADIO CLEAR CHANNELS—RESOLUTION 
OF NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point a resolution adopted 
by the National Grange at its national 
convention held in Sacramento, Calif., 
last November, a copy of which has just 
been sent to me, which urges that there 
be no further breakdown in the num- 
ber of clear-channel broadcasting sta- 
tions in the United States. i 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY DELEGATES OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE AT THEIR BIGHTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL SESSION IN SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
NOVEMBER 1949; PORTLAND, MAINE, NOVEM- 
BER 1948 

RADIO CLEAR CHANNELS 

We reiterate our stand as taken at the 
national convention held at Portland, Maine, 
in 1948 and recommend the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the National Grange dele- 
gates realizing the necessity of insuring re- 
liable and satisfactory radio service to the 
farm population of the United States, reiter- 
ate our previous recommendations that there 
be no further breakdown in the number of 
clear-channel broadcasting stations in our 
country; and we further urge that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission grant per- 
mission to clear-channel stations to operate 
at sufficient power to provide adequate serv- 
ice to all rural areas; and we emphasize that 
the United States Department of State 
should resist any attempt by other North 
American countries to establish stations on 
frequencies at present assigned to clear- 
channel stations in the United States.” 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia: 

S. 2155. A bill to authorize the cancellation 
or settlement of claims of the District of 
Columbia against the estates of recipients 
of old-age assistance; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1532). 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


(Mr, LEHMAN introduced Senate bill 3528, 
to preserve the scenic beauty of the Niagara 
Falls and River and to authorize the con- 
struction of certain public works on that 
river for power and other purposes, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, and appears un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 3529. A bill for the relief of Paul Tse, 
James Tse, and Bennie Tse; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ECTON: : 

S. 3580. A bill to abolish the position of 
mail handler in the postal service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3531. A bill for the relief of Doctor Chao- 
Jen Chen, Dr. Janet Wang Chen, and Elea- 
nor Chen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. 
DOWNEY) : 

S. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution providing 
for recognition and endorsement of the 
California World Progress Exposition; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(Mr. KEFAUVER introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 176, to suspend the application 
of certain Federal laws with respect to attor- 
neys employed by the special Senate com- 
mittee in connection with the investigation 
ordered by S. Res. 202, 81st Cong., which was 
saa and appears under a separate head- 

g. 


NIAGARA DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill en- 
titled “Niagara Development Act of 
1950.” It is a bill to carry out the pur- 
poses expressed in President Truman’s 
message to the Senate yesterday. I ask 
unanimous consent to have a statement 
I have prepared on this bill to be printed 
in the body of the Recorp together with 
an analysis of the bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 


-be received and appropriately referred, 


and, without objection, the statement 
and analysis presented by the Senator 
from New York will be printed in the 
Recorp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 3528) to preserve the 
scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls and 
River and to authorize the construction 
of certain public works on that river for 
power and other purposes, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr, LEHMAN, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

The statement and analysis presented 
by Mr. LEHMAN are as follows: 


May 3, 1950, 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN INTRODUCING 
NIAGARA DEVELOPMENT ACT 


For more ‘han a century, the Niagara Falls, 
one of the scenic wonders of North 
America, has attracted visitors both from 
America and from abroad. And for almost a 
century men have dreamed of harnessing the 
mighty power of that cataract to serve man’s 
needs. Some of that power has indeed been 
harnessed during the past 50 years. But a 
really complete mobilization of that tre- 
mendous resource has waited until this very 
day. 


1950 


Yesterday, the President sent to the Senate 
for its advice and consent a treaty with the 
Dominion of Canada providing for the pres- 
ervation of the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls 
and for the utilization of the power poten- 
tial of the Niagara in such a manner as to 
preserve and enhance the scenic wonders of 
that river and at the same time to make some 
of those waters available for the benefit and 
welfare of the peoples of the United States 
and Canada. 

I want to emphasize that the whole object 
of the treaty is to protect and develop both 
resources—the resource of beauty and the 
resource of power. I have always been com- 
mitted, as a private citizen, as Governor of 
New York, and now as United States Senator 
to the preservation of Niagara Falls as a 
scenic wonder on one hand and the develop- 
ment of power in the public interest, on the 
other, I was pleased to note that the Presi- 
dent in his message to the Congress yesterday 
took a similar stand on behalf of the ad- 
ministration. 

I am today introducing a comprehensive 
bill, the Niagara Development Act of 1950, for 
the utilization of the power possibilities of 
the Niagara as well as for the preservation of 
the scenic beauties of the Niagara. This 
same bill is being introduced simultaneously 
in the House of Representatives -by Repre- 
sentative FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, In. 

This bill represents the studies and the 
work of many months and, in fact, of many 
years, It utilizes the successful findings of 
conservationists, power experts, and engi- 
neering surveyors for over two generations, 

Our bill proposes a power development in 
accordance with plans recently completed by 
the Bureau of Power of the Federal Power 
Commission for a staged development which 
would install new United States capacity of 
1,330,000 kilowatts and would provide an in- 
crease in the average annual energy avall- 
able in the United States of 7,900, 000,000 
kilowatt-hours. The total installation at 
Niagara Falls would then be 1,695,000 kilo- 
watts, including the privately owned plant 
(Schoellkopf) now in operation there. The 
available annual energy would be 11,600,000, 
000 kilowatt-hours as compared to the pres- 
ent availability of 3,700,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

New York alone would be able to absorb 
this energy and more by the time these fa- 
cilities can be put into operation, which is 
estimated to be about 344 years after the 
start of construction, In recognition of the 
fact, however, that States adjacent to west- 
ern New York, namely, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, have a legitimate interest in the power 
from this great waterway, I make provision 
in my bill for means whereby they can secure 
some of this power. 

Our bill provides for the Federal construc- 
tion of these works by the Chief of Army 
Engineers, whose experts have done much of 
the surveying, boring, and testing of this 
area over the past years. The project works, 
under the terms of our bill, would be sold to 
the State of New York for the operation and 
maintenance of those works in the public 
interest. 

We propose to protect the interests of the 
people of the United States and of the people 
of New York State by providing that the 
transfer of facilities to New York State 
should occur under the terms of an agree- 
ment to be negotiated between the State of 
New York and the Federal Government. This 
agreement would be subject to approval by 
the State Legislature of the State of New 
York and by the Congress. 

This agreement would include all the pro- 
visions necessary for the protection of the 
Federal interests, of the national defense in- 
terests, and of the interests of the eventual 
consumers of the power. The whole object 
of our bill is to provide power to the people 
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. 
at low cost. I think this is an essential dis- 
position of this great natural resource, which 
is one of the resources of the American peo- 
ple, and must not be subject to exploitation 
for the benefit of a small group of any kind. 

I believe New York to be the proper opera- 
tor and guardian of this power development. 
It is, of course, necessary that the State of 
New York enact the necessary legislation 
authorizing the New York Power Authority, 
for instance, to operate this project. The 
present authorization for the New York 
Power Authority extends only to the St. 
Lawrence. It would also be necessary for 
New York State to agree to the provisions 
necessary to protect the Federal interest and 
the interest of the people of New York as 
well as of the adjacent States. I have no 
doubt that the people of New York will indi- 
cate their complete acceptance of this oppor- 
tunity to acquire ownership of a great power 
facility whose eventual potentiality will be 
greater than that of Grand Coulee Dam. 

In line with President Truman’s proposal 
to the Congress of a month ago for a study 
of a possible northeastern power pool—a pro- 
posal which I endorsed—our bill makes pro- 
vision for the coordinated operation of the 
Niagara project with the other power proj- 
ects which may be involved in the pool, but 
only in the event that such a pool is estab- 
lished either by Congress or by compact 
among the several States. 

Our bill is in the pattern of the arrange- 
ments originally envisioned for the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence project. Indeed, 
the way is left open for the operation of these 
projects in tandem, as soon as the St. Law- 
rence project is authorized and constructed. 

Our bill conforms to the principles of the 
Federal Power Act of 1920 by providing that 
the Federal Power Commission shall issue a 
license for the operation of this project. 
This, however, is not a matter for discretion 
by the Federal Power Commission. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission is directed to issue 
the license, provided that the agreement be- 
tween New York State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is consummated and all the condi- 
tions provided in this act are fulfilled. 

New York State is at the present time in 
the process of applying for a license from 
the Federal Power Commission for the de- 
velopment of the power potentialities in the 
international rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence. In this application, the Federal Pow- 
er Commission has full discretion whether 
to grant or reject this application. Under 
my bill no such discretion would be granted 
the Federal Power Commission. The Federal 
Power Commission would be directed to issue 
the license if all the conditions are met. 
Where there is inconsistency between the 
licensing provisions of the Federal Power Act 
and the provisions of the proposed Niagara 
Development Act, the provisions of the latter 
will pertain. 

In the event that New York State does not 
choose to take advantage of its opportunity 
to acquire these facilities, my bill would leave 
the way open for an agency later to be cre- 
ated by Congress to operate these facilities 
in the interests of the people of the State 
of New York and of the adjacent States. 

In the event that no such agency is estab- 
lished by the time the project is ready to 
deliver power, and if New York State is not 
then prepared to assume control, the pro- 
visions of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
would pertain, and the project would con- 
tinue to be operated by the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the power would be disposed of by 
the Interior Department. I have sought in 
every way to protect the interests of the 
people of New York State and the interests 
of the duly constituted authorities of New 
York State. 

It is my earnest hope and desire that this 
will be a New York project for the primary 
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benefit of the people of New York. Neces- 
sarily the interests of the adjacent States 
must be recognized and the interests of the 
Federal Government must be protected. 
The Niagara River, after all, is the outlet for 
four of the Great Lakes, discharging the 
waters from this great system of lakes of the 
Middle West into Lake Ontario on its way to 
the St. Lawrence and to the Atlantic. This 
great system of waterways is the lifeblood of 
the Middle West and of the Northeast. The 
great drainage system which it represents is 
one of the priceless heritages of the American 
people. 

On their way from Lake Erie to Lake On- 
tario, the Great Lakes waters drop a total 
of 326 feet, the magnificent descent off the 
Niagara escarpment providing the beauty of 
the Niagara Falls and the power potentiali- 
ties that we now propose to develop. 

Ours is a complex bill, but its objectives are 
very simple and its means are equally so. I 
ask that this bill be given the earliest pos- 
sible consideration by the Senate, so that 
the authorization may be on the statute 
books and a request for suitable appropria- 
tions may speedily be made. 

The cost of this project under present plans 
will be either $350,300,000 or $308,700,000, de- 
pending upon the kind of construction de- 
cided upon. This is but a small investment 
compared to the benefits which the people 
will derive. The annual value of the addi- 
tional power developed on the United States 
side will be $61,339,000 or one-fifth of the 
capital cost. This is, of course, a very simpli- 
fied cost comparison, but it represents in a 
true sense the value of the project to the 
public, 


ANALYSIS OF NIAGARA DEVELOPMENT ACT oF 
1950— BTI. INTRODUCED BY SENATOR LEHMAN 
IN THE SENATE AND IN THE HOUSE BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

PURPOSE 


To provide for a public development of 
water power made available to the United 
States under the terms of the Canadian- 
United States Niagara Treaty and to insure at 
the same time the preservation of the scenic 
beauties of the Niagara Falls. 


WHAT THE BILL DOES 


1. Authorizes the United States Corps of 
Engineers to plan and construct the necessary 
project works, 

2. Authorizes and directs the President of 
the United States to turn over the project 
works to whatever agency the State of New 
York may designate by law for this purpose, 
provided that certain conditions protecting 
the interests of the people of the State of 
New York and the interests of the people of 
the adjacent States and of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are met. 

8. Provides for the repayment by the State 
of New York to the Federal Government of 
such construction costs as are properly allo- 
cable to the power development. Costs for 
works designed solely to preserve the scenic 
beauty of the Falls are to be borne by the 
United States Government. 

4. Provides that amount and terms of re- 
payment as well as other pertinent conditions 
shall be covered in an agreement to be nego- 
tiated between the United States Government 
and the State of New York, subject to ap- 
proval by the Legislature of New York and 
the Congress. 

6. Provides that if the State of New York 
does not choose to acquire and operate the 
project or if no agreement is reached by the 
time the project is ready to deliver power, 
the power is to be distributed by the United 
States Government either through an agency 
authorized by Congress for the purpose or by 
the Federal agencies authorized to develop 
and distribute power under the terms of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 
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ANALYSIS OF BILL BY SECTIONS 
Section 1 


Statement of national policy and of pur- 
pose of the act. 


Section 2 


A. Authorizes construction of the works in 
accordance with project plans outlined in 
report of the Bureau of Power of the Federal 
Power Commission (September 28, 1949) sub- 
ject to modification not inconsistent with the 
act and found advisable by the Chief of En- 
gineers and the Federal Power Commission 
after consultation with the Governors of New 
York and of other interested States and with 
other interested Federal agencies. 

B. Provides for start of construction as 
soon as funds are appropriated. 


Section 3 


A. Authorizes and directs the President to 
transfer the project facilities to an agency 
of New York State, when such an agency shall 
have been authorized to accept and operate 
these works by the State of New York and 
when three major conditions will have been 
met: 

1. An agreement shall be negotiated be- 
tween the United States Government and the 
government of the State of New York and 
such agreement shall have been approved 
both by the Legislature of New York and 
the United States Congress. 

2. (a) The agreement shall include provi- 
sions for— 

(1) Repayment of costs allocable to power; 

d 


(2) For the maintenance and operation of 
the project in the public interest—including 
especially the interests of the State of New 
York and of other States within economic 
transmission distance. 

(b) Agreement shall prohibit the aliena- 
tion of any of the waters to any private per- 
s0n or company other than waters over which 
private persons or corporations already have 
existing rights. 

(c) Agreement shall give full recognition 
to the interests of national security, 

(d) The agreement shall provide for the 
granting of preference to local government 
units or their instrumentalities and to co- 
operatives and other nonprofit organizations, 

(e) The agreement shall provide for the 
construction or acquisition of necessary 
transmission lines in order to make power 
available in wholesale quantities to facili- 
ties owned by the Federal Government, pub- 
lic bodies, cooperatives, and privately owned 
companies, 

(f) Agreement shall provide that project 
power shall be sold primarily for the benefit 
of the consumers of electric power at the 
lowest possible rates (and in such a manner 
as to encourage the widest possible use.) 

(g) Agreement shall provide that contracts 
for resale of project power shall include pro- 
vision for establishing resale rates to be fixed 
by the seller (State of New York) so as to 
pass on the savings to the consumers. 

(h) Agreement shall provide that if and 
when a northeastern power pool or some 
other agency for the coordinated operation 
of power facilities in the Northeast shall be 
created, either by future Federal legislation 
or by compacts between the States, arrange- 
ments shall be made by the State of New 
York for the coordinated operation of the 
Niagara power facilities with those of the 

1. 


(i) Agreement shall provide that other 
States within economic transmission distance 
may obtain needed power from Niagara by 
contract with New York State; if any State 
is denied what it believes to be its fair share, 
the Federal Power Commission, after full 
and open hearings, shall have the power to 
determine the arrangements whereby the 
power shall be sold to these States within 
economic transmission distance. 

3. (a) New York State will apply to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for a license for op- 
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eration of the project; Federal Power Com- 
mission is thereupon directed to issue the 
license, provided that all the conditions re- 
ferred to above have been satisfied, 

(b) In case of any conflict between the 
licensing provision of the Federal Power Act 
and the provisions of this act, the provisions 
of this act shall pertain. 

B. Eighteen months after the beginning of 
construction the President is directed to send 
a report to Congress on the state of negotia- 
tions with the State of New York. 

C. If transfer of the power facility to the 
State of New York has not been completely 
accomplished in accordance with the above 
provisions by the time power is available 
from any generating unit of the project, the 
project shall be maintained and power dis- 
posed of by any agency which Congress may 
have meanwhile created for the purpose; if 
no such agency has been created, the project 
shell be maintained and operated by the 
Chief of Engineers and the power shall be 
disposed of in accordance with the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 (by the Secretary of 
the Interior). 

Norr.—In this analysis— 

Section 2, A and B correspond to section 2 
in the bill. 

Section 3, A corresponds to section 3 (a) in 
the bill. 

Section 3 (A) (1) corresponds to section 
3 (a) (i) in the bill, etc. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948—AMENDMENT 


Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointiy, 
to the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, 
as indicated: 


H. R. 702. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ethel 
N. Plunkett; 

H. R. 1814. An act for the relief of Caroline 
M. Newmark and Melville Moritz; 

H. R. 2464. An act for the relief of Charlie 
Sylvester Correll; 

H. R. 3169. An act granting permanent resi- 
dence to certain Spanish physicians residing 
in Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 3305. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Jose Salgado Santos; 

H. R. 3994, An act for the relief of John 
D. Lange; 

H. R. 4011. An act for the relief of Stavros 
Matheos (also known as Steve Matheos or 
Matheou); 

H. R. 4163, An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. S. Walker; 

H. R. 4188, An act for the relief of Dr. Fer- 
dinando Schiappa; 

H. R. 4371, An act for the relief of Shiro 
Takemura; 

H. R. 4628. An act for the relief of John G. 
Essenberg; 

H. R. 4806. An act for the relief of Dr. Fran- 
cesco Drago; 

H. R. 5051. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, 
Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. Otto Resse, and 
Mrs. Hugo Soria; 

H. R. 5150. An act for the relief of Ira D. 
Doyal and Clyde Doyal; 

H. R. 5151. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Lourdine Livermore and the estate 
of Dorothy E. Douglas; 

H. R. 5250. An act for the relief of J. L. 
Smelcer; 

H. R. 5639, An act for the relief of Ivan E. 
Townsend; 
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H. R. 5972. An act for the relief of Ivar G. 
Johnson; j 

H. R. 6053. An act for the relief of Conti- 
nental Insurance Co., Federal Insurance Co., 
and National Fire Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
Conn.; 

H. R. 6169. An act for the relief of Mary 
Mitsuye Nishihama Yabe; 

H. R. 6198. An act for the relief of the First 
National Bank in Richmond, Calif.; 

H. R. 6449. An act for the relief of Mrs. L. 
M. Cox and Mrs. M. R. Nickle; 

H. R. 6489. An act for the relief of United 
Transformer Co. (formerly United Trans- 
former Corp.); 

H, R. 6505. An act to legalize the entry of 
Mrs. David Munson Osborne (nee Janet Mary 
Tole), a native of New Zealand; 

H. R. 6652. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fujiko Chichie Imbert, wife, and Robert Im- 
bert, Jr., son of an American soldier; 

H. R. 6869. An act for the relief of Ralph 
E. Brown; 

H. R. 7050. An act for the relief of Louie 
Gam Yean; 

H. R. 7065. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Miyama Akana and Chang King Akana; 

H. R. 7066. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Amano; 

H. R. 7078. An act for the relief of Koto 
Kogami Kitsu and Jeannette Akemi Kitsu; 

H. R. 7189. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Maéda; 

H. R. 7254. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bernard Smith; 

H. R. 7278. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Clara M. Fortner: 

H. R. 7283. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jack B. Meyer; 

H. R. 7292. An act for the relief of Erio 
Louis Tomita and Fumiko Tomita; 

H. R. 7362. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willard Thulin (formerly Jutta Kono); 

H. R. 7363. An act for the relief of Suzuko 
Yagi and Anne Yagi; 

H. R. 7416. An act for the relief of Suzuko 
Takanashi; 

H. R. 7485. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Maria Margarite Noe; 

H. R. 7614. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ellen Knauf; 

H. R. 7656. An act for the relief of David 
George Callaway; 

H. R. 7658. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
Ito; and 

H. R. 7682. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Akiko Osada Gustafson; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7708. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the Monmouth 
Consolidated Water Co. certain easements 
and rights-of-way within the United States 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Earle, N. J.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3675. An act for the relief of Erik H. 
Lindman; ordered to be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


CONVENTION ON ROAD TRAFFIC—RE- 
MOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States transmitting Execu- 
tive O, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session, a convention on road traffic 
which was open for signature from Sep- 
tember 19, 1949, until December 31, 1949, 
and during that period was signed on 
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behalf of the United States of America 
and 20 other states, which, with the ac- 
companying convention, will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the ban of secrecy be removed from 
the convention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the Presi- 
dent's message will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The President's message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a certified copy of 
a convention on road traffic which was 
open for signature from September 19, 
1949, until December 31, 1949, and dur- 
ing that period was signed on behalf of 
the United States of America and 20 
other states. There is also transmitted, 
for the purpose of receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification 
thereof, a certified copy of a related 
protocol concerning occupied countries 
or territories which was open for signa- 
ture at the same time as the convention. 
The purposes of the convention are 
explained in the report of the Secretary 
of State which is transmitted herewith 
for the information of the Senate. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue Wr House, May 3, 1950. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) certified copy of con- 
vention on road traffic; (3) certified copy 
of related protocol; (4) excerpt from re- 
port of United States delegation to the 
United Nations Conference on Road and 
Motor Transport.) 


THE ROAD TO SOCIALISM—ADDRESS BY 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF VIR- 
GINIA 
[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled “The Road to Socialism,” delivered 
by Hon. J. Lindsay Almond, attorney gen- 
eral of Virginia, at Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Va., on April 19, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO ADMIRAL THOMAS C. 
KINKAID—EDITORIAL BY HARRY H. 
SCHLACHT 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, Naval 
Warrior of the Pacific,” written by Harry H. 
Schlacht and published in the Hearst news- 
papers, which appears in the Appendix.] 


WHITHER THE RAILROADS?—ADDRESS 
BY M. W. CLEMENT 


Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recon an address 
entitled “Whither the Railroads?” delivered 
by M. W. Clement, chairman of the board 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
Calif., which appears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED SALE OF UNITS IN WESTCHES- 
TER APARTMENTS—ARTICLE FROM THE 
WASHINGTON STAR 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recozp an article 
from the Washington Evening Star of April 
19, 1950, regarding the proposed sale of units 
in the Westchester Apartments in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which appears in the Appendix.] 
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THE KERR NATURAL-GAS BILL—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE TULSA TRIBUNE 


[Mr. KERR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of April 22, 
1950, regarding the Kerr natural-gas bill, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PASSAGE OF RIVERS AND HARBORS 
BILL—ARTICLE BY C. F. BYRNS 


[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and ohtained 
leave to have printed in the RECORD an ar- 
ticle on the subject of the recent passage 
by the Senate of the bill authorizing rivers 
and harbors and flood- control projects, writ- 
ten by C. F. Byrns, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


COMMEMORATION OF POLISH CONSTI- 
TUTION DAY 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, 159 years 
ago today the Republic of Poland 
adopted its famous constitution of May 
the 3d. In commemoration of this 
historical event I have prepared a brief 
statement and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Mr. Ives was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES IN COMMEMORA- 
TION OF POLISH CONSTITUTION Dar, May 3, 
1950 


Today, May 3, freedom-loving peoples all 
over the world will commemorate the one 
hundred and fifty-ninth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of May 
8, 1791. Barely 2 years after the acceptance 
of its Constitution by the United States in 
1789, the brave Polish people produced the 
Magna Carta of Polish parliamentary his- 
tory—a document instantly recognized and 
hailed by the leading thinkers of the day as 
a major milestone in man’s progress toward 
democracy. 

Those familiar with Polish history have no 
difficulty in understanding why it was that 
the Poles, a Slavonic people of eastern cen- 
tral Europe, should be the authors and pro- 
mulgators of the first written democratic 
constitution to be adopted by a nation of the 
Old World. For the Poles are the possessors 
of an ancient and enviable history of devo- 
tion to the parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. 

Among the Slavonic peoples of Europe, 
only the Poles can point with justifiable 
pride to a record of constant and deep- 
rooted faith in the parliamentary tradition 
throughout their independent existence as a 
nation. And nowhere else on the Continent 
of Europe among all the states which have 
survived down to 1950, is the unbroken con- 
tinuity of the existence of a legislative body 
a feature of national life. 

Thus, it was only natural that during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, when 
the enlightened ideas of such western phi- 
losophers as Locke and Rousseau were being 
greeted with enthusiasm by the great intel- 
lectuals of the age, the Polish people should 
produce a document immediately acclaimed 
as an outstanding political achievement 
rivaling in scope of concept and boldness of 
language the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 

A brief examination of the high lights of 
the constitution of May the 3d, will re- 
veal instantly the reasons why it is ranked 
among the foremost documents in the evo- 
lution of parliamentary democracy. 

This constitution, adopted May 3, 1791, by 
the Congress of the Republic of Poland, pro- 
claimed as a ate the sover- 
eignty of the people in the state. This im- 
portant principle was stated in these words: 
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“All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, civil liberty, and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale, and on a last- 
ing foundation.” 

Like the Constitution of the United States, 
the May the 3d constitution provided for 
three separate and equal branches of govern- 
ment—executive, legislative, and judicial. 
Also teed were the important prin- 
ciples of rule by majority, the secrecy of the 
ballot at public elections, and—an unprete- 
dented feature of political life in eastern or 
central Europe at the time—the extension of 
full protection of the law to the peasant. 
This part of the constitution was given even 
greater significance when it was supple- 
mented in 1795 by Kosciusko’s famous proc- 
lamation granting full civil rights to the 
peasant. 

The constitution of May the $d also con- 
tained a ringing proclamation of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of religion: 

We + + owe to all people of what- 
ever persuasion, peace in matters of faith, 
and the protection of government; conse- 
quently we assure, to all persuasions and re- 
ligions, freedom and liberty, according to the 
laws of the country, and in all dominions of 
the republic.” 

Other equally enlightened and courageous 
provisions of the constitution of May the 
3d—all expressed in language as noble and 
as inspiring as that of the passages I have 
quoted—aimed at the correction of parlia- 
mentary weaknesses and the achievement of 
various social reforms. The result was an in- 
evitable immortality for this historic docu- 
ment. 

So high was the torch of human liberty 
raised by the May the 3d constitution, how- 
ever, that the tyrannical monarchs of Po- 
land's neighbors, alarmed at this latest men- 
ace to the perpetuation of their own despotic 
rule, dismembered Poland in the partitions 
of 1793 and 1795. Poland fell, not because 
she could not live, but because, inspired and 
strengthened by her democratic ideals, she 
chose to live only as a free nation. 

Today Poland again finds herself enslaved. 
But the basic elements in the hearts of the 
people which produced the constitution of 
May the 3d still live with a vitality which 
will, I am certain, win their freedom for the 
Poles again. And as we here salute the 
Polish people on Polish Constitution Day, 
let us renew and refresh our determination 
to hasten the dawn of that day of freedom 
for Poland. No nation has shown itself 
more deserving of liberty and independence. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a statement I have prepared 
in commemoration of the one hundred 
and fifty-ninth anniversary of the Polish 
3d of May Constitution. 

There being no objection, Mr. BenTon’s 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BENTON 

Americans of Polish descent and Poles in 
free countries throughout the world observe 
today a date which is very close to their 
hearts. 

This date marks the one hundred and 
fifty-ninth anniversary of the signing of 
Poland's bill of rights—the 3d of May con- 
stitution. It was on May 3, 1791, just 2 years 
after the United States adopted its Consti- 
tution, that signatures were affixed to a 
document giving to the common man in Po- 
land the freedoms known only in a democ- 
racy. Its purpose was to perform true demo- 
cratic reforms and to improve an existing 
form of government by peaceful methods. 
It granted liberty to all citizens, without 
discrimination, 
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The Polish 3d of May constitution was 
among the most liberal and most democratic 
of its day. It stated: “All power in civil 
society should be derived from the will of the 
people, its end and objective being the pres- 
ervation and integrity of the state, the civil 
liberty and the good order of society, on an 
equal scale and on a lasting foundation.” 

But the liberation of the Polish people 
came too late, for in 1795 the Republic, with 
& history dating back to 966 and a history 
as a great power as far back as the four- 
teenth century, suffered its third partition. 

Poland today is a tragic nation. After 
having fought gallantly on the field of bat- 
tle, side by side with our own soldiers, it is 


at present under the domination of Soviet 


Russia. It is, therefore, a serious obligation 
for all of us to strive for the restoration of 
& free Poland. For until these brave people 
and other subjugated nations are free the 
peace of the whole world can never be secure, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
has before it Senate Resolution 202. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ishould like to have 
the attention of the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DONNELL]. If those who 
are supporting Senate Resolution 202 
and those opposed to it will enter into 
an agreement to vote on the resolution 
at 1 o’clock today, and then let the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] follow 
after 1 o’clock, I shall be agreeable. 
Otherwise, at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri I shall have to request that the 
Senate return to the regular order. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. It will not be possible 
for me to enter into such a unanimous- 
consent agreement as the Senator from 
Texas proposes. As I stated on the floor 
yesterday, it was then my estimate that 
my remarks in connection with the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] would 
require approximately 2 hours for de- 
livery. I am not able to give positive 
assurance as to the exact length of time, 
It might run something over that time. 
I should like to have it run something 
less, but Iam not at all sure that it would 
run less than 2 hours. 

Mr. President, it is now 25 minutes to 
12. It is only 1 hour and 25 minutes to 
1 o’clock. I realize, of course, that in 
addition to the time necessary for the 
speaker to deliver his address, that Mem- 
bers of the Senate may desire to interro- 
gate the speaker. I should certainly not 
want to confine myself to any specific 
time. 

I want to make it perfectly clear, 
though, Mr. President, that it is my de- 
sire to proceed with the resolution. I 
think it is entirely proper that the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] should 
be recognized at this time for his re- 
marks, which I understand are to be with 
respect to the unfinished business, the 
economic cooperation bill. The bill 
which is subject to being set aside tem- 
porarily is the unfinished business. But, 
Mr. President, I do not think it is at all 
appropriate that in connection with a 
resolution of this great importance I 
should be restricted to the time which 
5 been mentioned by the Senator from 

exas. 
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I may say that I would not be willing 
to enter into any unanimous-consent 
agreement at this moment with respect 
to the time at which the Senate should 
vote on the resolution. 

I shall not trespass further upon the 
time of the Senate, except to say that I 
am strongly in favor of the adoption 
of Senate Resolution 202 as it came from 
the Judiciary Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
with two changes only: One, a change to 
remove the time limitation for the re- 
port; the other, a change with respect 
to the amount of money to be appro- 
priated. I think the amount is too small, 
and I favor an amendment to increase it. 

I am opposed to the substitute which 
would create a special committee. The 
substitute was argued yesterday after- 
noon by the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee. 

It is with no desire whatsoever to de- 
Jay the consideration of the resolution 
that at this time I refuse to enter into 
any agreement with respect to the time 
for voting. I assure the Senate, as I did 
yesterday, that I shall make every effort 
to have the Senate proceed expeditiously 
with the resolution, I think it is a most 
important matter which should be acted 
upon promptly, and I trust that it can be 
voted upon during the present day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri has not yet been recog- 
nized; but the Chair would state that in 
view of the conversation which occurred 
yesterday at the time when the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee requested unanimous 
consent that the resolution be taken up, 
at which time the Chair assured the 
Senator from Missouri that he could be 
recognized to speak on the resolution 
or to speak on his amendment to the 
ECA bill, or that he could call for the 
regular order, in which event he might 
speak on his amendment to the ECA 
bill, the Chair feels that it is his duty 
to recognize the Senator from Missouri 
at this time. Therefore, the Chair now 
recognizes the Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
answer to the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DONNELL], as well as the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem], I wish to say that we have only 
today and tomorrow to conclude the 
debate on the ECA bill, because under 
the unanimous-consent agreement the 
Senate must vote on the bill on Friday. 
Under such circumstances, in view of 
the interests of Senators who wish to 
discuss the ECA bill and possibly some 
other matters relative thereto, I can- 
not imperil the situation by agreeing to 
have the Senate continue with consider- 
ation of the resolution following the 
conclusion of the remarks of the junior 
Senator from Missouri. I wish to serve 
notice that I shall be on the floor seek- 
ing recognition at the end of the ad- 
dress of the junior Senator from Mis- 
gouri, 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. KEM. I yield: 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Texas, the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, whether he will withhold his 
unanimous-consent request, or at least 
modify it, so that the time for the fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution may 
be extended to the extent the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri and the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
may feel necessary, and beyond the 
time when the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem] concludes his remarks. 

It does not seem to me—if the Sena- 
tor from Missouri will yield further to 
me—that it makes any difference, in- 
asmuch as the remarks of the junior 
Senator from Missouri are to be on the 
ECA bill, whether the Senator from 
Missouri speaks first for 2 hours—he 
has agreed not to exceed that time—on 
his amendment to the ECA bill, and the 
Senate then proceeds to consider fur- 
ther the resolution, or whether the Sen- 
ate proceeds now with the further con- 
sideration of the resolution, and then 
the Senator from Missouri is recognized. 

If we were considering the advisa- 
bility of proceeding to the consideration 
of an extraneous matter, I would agree 
that the Senate would be losing time by 
considering such a matter at this time. 
However, the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri proposes to speak on the unfin- 
ished business, the ECA bill; and the 
senior Senator from Missouri wishes to 
speak on the resolution which has tem- 
porarily displaced the unfinished busi- 
ness, the ECA bill, prior to the vote upon 
it. 

Iam satisfied that if the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee will withhold his unani- 
mous-consent request until after the 
conclusion of the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, no time will be lost, 
and an agreement can be reached to 
have the Senate vote upon the resolu- 
tion sometime this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Texas has not submitted a 
unanimous-consent request; he simply 
notified the Senate that at the end of 
the remarks of the junior Senator from 
Missouri, he would call for the regular 
order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes, Mr. President; 
that is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was answering the 
telephone when the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas was speaking. I under- 
stood that probably a unanimous-con- 
sent request would be made. . 

So I have said that I trust that the 
Senator from Texas will not ask for the 
regular order at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the junior Senator from 
Missouri, but will withhold such a re- 
quest until some arrangement can be 
made whereby the Senator from Texas 
can be assured that a vote will be had 
today on the resolution, and that no 
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time will be lost so far as the ECA bill is 
concerned. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
will reconsider his idea of calling for the 
regular order at the time he has indi- 
cated. I am very anxious that Senate 
Resolution 202 be agreed to. As sug- 
gested by the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska, I agree that the time 
devoted to consideration of the resolu- 
tion will not be lost. 

The distinguished junior Senator 
from Missouri is going to speak upon the 
ECA bill. Following the conclusion of 
his remarks, we would be able to proceed 
with the further consideration of the 
resolution and dispose of it in a short 
time. Although I wish to make a few 
remarks, they will be briefer than I 
originally had intended them to be, so 
that, so far as I am concerned, a vote 
can be had in a short time upon the res- 
olution. 

It is an important matter. I do not 
feel that Senators can agree upon a defi- 
nite hour for voting on the resolution, 
because questions may be asked of the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri, as 
well as of the Senator from Tennessee 
and of myself. 

So I hope the Senator from Texas will 
reconsider the matter and will wait as 
long as he can before he exercises his 
right to call for the regular order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
junior Senator from Missouri yield to 
the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I may say to Sena- 
tors who have been insisting on continu- 
ing with the resolution that the resolu- 
tion was brought up last evening with 
the consent of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, thinking it 
could be promptly disposed of. As usu- 
ally happens, when the door is opened an 
inch for someone, he sticks his foot in, 
and when an hour and a half has been 
consumed more time is desired. So I 
shall have to adhere to my announced 
intention that, at the end of the speech 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. KEM], 
I shall insist on returning to the regular 
order. We havea great many other mat- 
ters of high importance awaiting con- 
sideration. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield before he 
begins his speech? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I merely want to make 
the observation that this is exactly what 
I anticipated last night would happen. 
Here we have a resolution pending, which 
deals with a. very important question. 
The Senator from Texas was good enough 
to permit the unfinished business to be 
temporarily laid aside in order that the 
resolution might be debated. The Sen- 
ate met this morning at 11 o’clock upon 
the theory that we might be able to con- 
clude consideration of the resolution 
which is now before the Senate and that 
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probably we could get a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to vote on the resolution, 
But, instead of working on the resolution 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Texas permitted to displace temporarily 
the consideration of ECA, we are now 
back on the ECA bill. 

Mr. President, we ought to be consider- 
ing the Kefauver resolution. It is the 
pending business before the Senate at 
the present time. Instead of that, we are 
now going off on a 2-hour or 3-hour jour- 
ney on ECA. 

Obviously, after the junior Senator 
from Missouri finishes his speech on ECA, 
the senior Senator from Missouri will 
come along with another 2-hour speech 
on the Kefauver resolution. That will 
bring on another 2 hours’ debate from 
other Senators who are also vitally in- 
terested in the Kefauver resolution, es- 
pecially so, in view of the statement of 
the senior Senator from Missouri that 
he is unalterably opposed to the substi- 
tute offered by the able Senator from 
Tennessee. So it would be impossible 
to get through with the Kefauver reso- 
lution in a matter of 2 hours, unless it 
is possible to reach some kind of unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and, if some- 
thing is not done similar to what the 
Senator from Texas suggests, before we 
get through we shall be on the Kefauver 
resolution probably 2 days. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should like 
to say in reply to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that since I have been a Member of 
this body I have recognized the neces- 
sity of leadership on the floor, and al- 
though I felt that last night I had staked 
out a claim to the floor this morning, I 
called the minority leader and told him 
I should be glad if he would consult with 
the majority leader, saying to the minor- 
ity leader that any arrangement which 
was made by them would be agreeable to 
me. I understood that the two leaders 
had conferred, and that it was agreed I 
should have the floor. It is for that rea- 
son that I am prepared to speak at this 
time. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Mis- 
souri is absolutely incorrect insofar as 
my having agreed that he should have 
the floor. I protested last night all along 
with respect to that. I consented only 
after I talked with the Vice President, 
who said he felt morally obligated to rec- 
ognize the Senator from Missouri, The 
Senate convened at 11 o’clock this morn- 
ing on the theory that the Kefauver res- 
olution would be debated, not the matter 
which the junior Senator from Missouri 
is now proposing to debate. There can 
be no doubt about that. 

Mr. KEM. I do not know where the 
Senator from Illinois got that theory, 
since the Recor is very clear on the sub- 
ject. It clearly appears from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of yesterday that my 
agreement to the unanimous-consent 
request of the Senator from Tennessee 
was conditioned on my obtaining the 
floor when the Senate convened today. 
I reiterated that position on several oc- 
casions, and stated it while the Senator 
from Illinois was present on the Senate 
floor; so, if the Senator got any other 
idea, it was either because he did not 
hear the Senator from Missouri or be- 
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cause he did not understand the very 
clear statement which was made. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Here is what the Senator 
from Illinois said: 

I would not object to recessing until 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning providing we are 
going to discuss the issue of the Senate res- 
olution. But the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem] just now served notice that 
he is not going to agree to any unanimous- 
consent request for tomorrow unless he is 
recognized immediately following the con- 
vening of the session tomorrow. There is no 
point in coming in at 11 o'clock tomorrow 
under those circumstances. As I see it, there 
is no point in debating the resolution unless 
we can finish it. So there is no point in 
meeting at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning un- 
der those circumstances. 


Mr. KEM. I should like to invite the 
Senator‘s attention to the fact that at 
no time did I accede to the idea of the 
majority leader, when he made that 
statement on the floor; but I also invite 
his attention to the fact that I com- 
municated with him this morning, 
through the minority leader, and, 
through the minority leader, told him I 
would be glad to accede to any plans 
the leadership of the Senate adopted. I 
am still willing to do that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Ihave an address which 
I am ready to begin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri has the floor. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I have pro- 
posed an amendment to the pending 
measure. I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 7, between 
lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 107. Section 118 of such act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The Administrator shall 
terminate the provisions of assistance under 
this title to any participating country if the 
government of such country, or any agency 
or subdivision thereof, shall, after the date 
of enactment of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1950, acquire or operate, in whole or 
in part, any basic industry thereof, other 
than industries the acquisition of which was 
preg prior to the date of enactment of 
such act.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment is read for the information of the 
Senate. It is not technically offered, 
because another amendment is pending. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the purpose 
of the proposed amendment is to prevent 
the dollars of the American taxpayers 
being used by socialistic governments of 
Marshall-plan countries to nationalize 
or socialize additional basic industries. 
Let me make this clear. The amend- 
ment is not an attempt to undo what has 
already been done. But if adopted it 
would prevent further use of American 
dollars in new socialistic schemes. 
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Members of the Senate will recall that 
a similar amendment was proposed last 
session. The Senate did not see fit to 
give its approval at that time. However, 
subsequent developments have made the 
need for such an amendment all the 
more urgent. Regardless of what may 
occur in future months, the American 
taxpayers are entitled to the protection 
its adoption would give to the use of their 
money. 
I. IT IS ILLOGICAL FOR THE UNITED STATES TO 

FINANCE MARXIST SOCIALISM IN AN EFFORT TO 

BLOCK OFF MARXIST COMMUNISM 


Mr. President, socialism has been de- 
scribed as a “river highway down which 
Communists find their journey much 
easier because a channel has been made 
and obstacles have been swept aside.” 

Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary describes communism as “any theory 
or system of social organization involv- 
ing common ownership of the agents of 
production, and some approach to equal 
distribution of the products of industry.” 

Webster describes socialism as a po- 
litical and economic theory of social or- 
ganization based on collective or gov- 
ernmental ownership and democratic 
management of the essential means for 
the production and distribution of 
goods.” 

According to Webster's dictionary, 
then, socialism and communism are 
practically one and the same. 

Both socialism and communism are 
inspired by the doctrines of Karl Marx. 
The late Prof. H. J. Laski, writing on 
behalf of the British ‘Socialist Party 
headquarters in a foreword to a May 
1948 reprint of the Communist Mani- 
festo, had this to say: 

In presenting this centenary volume of the 
Communist Manifesto the Labour Party ac- 
knowledges its indebtedness to Marx and 
Engels as the two men who have been the 
inspiration of the whole working-class move- 
ment * who, remembering that 
these were the demands of the Manifesto, 
can doubt our common inspiration (Commu- 
nist Manifesto—Socialist Landmark, by Prof. 
H. J. Laski, Allen & Unwin, May 1948). 


John Strachey, the newly appointed 
British Minister of War, has said: 

It is impossible to establish communism 
as the immediate successor to capitalism. 
It is accordingly proposed to establish so- 
cialism which can be put in the place of our 
present decaying capitalism. Hence, Com- 
munists work for the establishment of so- 
cialism as a necessary transition stage on the 
road to communism. 


Socialism and communism, then, have 
the same objective, namely, the national- 
ization of the means of production and 
distribution. They differ only in the 
method they utilize to attain their ob- 
jectives. The Socialist prefers to use 
peaceful methods of infiltration. The 
Communist is willing to resort to force 
and violence to accomplish the results 
which both he and the Socialist desire, 

In the U. S. S. R., the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the Communists con- 
trol the government. In Great Britain 
and other countries of western Europe, 
followers of the other branch of Marx- 
ism—socialism—control the govern- 
ments. 

So we have this strange, illogical, con- 
tradictory situation. The United States, 
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under the Marshall plan, is furnishing 
billions of dollars to finance Marxist so- 
cialism, in an effort to block off Marxist 
communism. Does it make sense for us 
to furnish dollars to such Socialist lead- 
ers as British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, who has said, referring to the 
association between the present Social- 
ist government of Great Britain and the 
government of Russia: “Left can speak 
to left in comradeship and confidence,” 
and John Strachey, who brazenly admits 
that Communists work for the establish- 
ment of socialism as a stepping stone to 
communism? 
II. THE CASE OF THE BRITISH SOCIALIST 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr. President, I shall emphasize the 
case of Great Britain, because her So- 
cialist government receives the “lion’s 
share” of Marshall-plan aid. Nearly two 
and one-half billion dollars has been 
made available to that government under 
the Marshall plan, Next year the Brit- 
ish Marxists are scheduled to receive 
$687,000,000 out of the $3,000,000,000 pro- 
posed to be sent to the nations of west- 
ern Europe. 

A. AMERICAN DOLLARS HAVE FINANCED THE 

BRITISH HAND-OUT STATE 

On February 23, last, the British So- 
cialist government bought, with Ameri- 
can dollars, a new lease on life. Only a 
vast array of postwar gifts from America 
enabled that government to stagger 
through one costly dose of Marxism after 
another. Already one-fifth of her total 
economy is nationalized, and the noose 
of nationalization draws ever tighter 
about what remains of the British free- 
enterprise system. 

It is not at all surprising that the So- 
cialists emerged victorious last Febru- 
ary. Indeed, what is surprising is that 
the Conservatives made the showing they 
did. 

American dollars have served to cush- 
ion the British people from the severe 
privations which inevitably accompany 
the handout state. 

Socialist subsidies on food, made pos- 
sible by Marshall Plan dollars, enable 
British housewives to buy groceries for 
as little as one-fourth the price American 
housewives pay for the same items. 

The British pay 4 cents for a loaf of 
bread. They pay 21 cents for a pound of 
butter, 12 cents for a quart of milk. 
Compare that with the prices American 
housewives pay for these items. These 
cheaper British prices are possible only 
because the British Socialist Govern- 
ment makes up the difference with sub- 
sidies, and it has been able to do this 
only because of the munificent gifts of 
dollars from the American taxpayers. 

The British program of socialized 
medicine, which Oscar Ewing so fervidly 
admires, could not have been carried out 
without American aid. 

Last fall, during the famous dollar 
talks in Washington, Mr. Eugene Black, 
president of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, made 
some hard-hitting, if-the-shoe-fits re- 
marks, Mr. Black said in part: 

It has been pretty well demonstrated, I 
think, that productive efficiency cannot be 
brought about merely through Govern- 
ment edict or exhortation. * * # Since 
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World War II many governments have com- 
mitted themselves to extensive programs 
of social welfare. No one can dispute their 
right to follow this course, if they have the 
means to undertake it. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it has become apparent that many 
countries cannot now afford ambitious pro- 
grams of social services. 


The London Economist on April 1, 
1950, made some pertinent observations 
about spending in Great Britain. It 
said: 

A wrong conception has grown up that 
the central budget is today so much larger 
than before the war mainly because of the 
increased expenditure arising out of wars, 
past and prospective. This is not so. 

This category of expenditure, in which 
war pensions and interest on the national 
debt are included, is today just about the 
same proportion of the national income as 
before the war. It is the social expenditure 
which has enlarged so much that it is now 
17.5 percent of the national income compared 
with about 10 percent in the 1930's. It is, 
therefore, social rather than defense spend- 
ing which dominates the budget. 


The British Socialist Government has 
nationalized 10 important basic indus- 
tries. Without American aid, this so- 
cialization process would have bank- 
rupted the British economy, More than 
$500,000,000 worth of Marshall plan 
counterpart funds have been used to re- 
duce the British national debt, swollen by 
the purchase, with Government bonds, of 
nationalized industries. 

Most of the industries which the So- 
cialist Government have taken over are 
operating in the red—deep in the red, 

According to Winston Churchill: 

Every major industry which the Socialists 
have nationalized, without exception, has 
passed from the profitable or self-supporting 
side of our national balance-sheet to the loss- 
making debit side. * * * All nationalized 
industries, I assert, have ceased to be services 


and assets to the public and become instead 
burdens upon it. 


The collective total of the losses to 
date of nationalized industries amounts 
to some 75,000,000 pounds sterling, or 
$210,000,000, based on the current ex- 
change rate. 

During the last 3 years the Govern- 
ment-owned civil airways lost nearly 
$90,000,000. 

The Government-owned transport 
system has been steadily losing money 
at the rate of $1,500,000 every week. 
Part of the losses of these socialized in- 
dustries have been covered by short-term 
borrowing, which, of course, also in- 
creases the British national debt. 

On May 18, 1949, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British Chancelor of the Exchequer, told 
the House of Commons: 

The honorable member talks about na- 
tionalization at a loss. It is quite a false 
conception to consider that it is necessary 


to make a profit out of any industry, except 
under a capitalist system. 


We may remind you, Sir Stafford, that 
none of your socialized industries need 
operate at a profit as long as the Ameri- 
can free-enterprise system underwrites 
your heavy losses. 

Vast quantities of Marshall-plan raw 
materials and machinery have been 
given to the British Socialist Govern- 
ment for distribution to nationalized in- 
dustries as it has seen fit, During the 
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period April 3, 1948, through February 
28, 1950, more than $25,000,000 worth of 
ECA construction, mining, and convey- 
ing equipment was made available to the 
British Government, and much of this 
went to the nationalized coal industry. 
Large quantities of transportation equip- 
ment was also given to the Socialist gov- 
ernment for distribution to the socialized 
transport system. 

Last fall, Representative Bouton of 
Ohio, a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, made an on-the-spot 
inspection of conditions in Britain and 
other countries of western Europe. 

Upon completion of her trip, Mrs. BOL- 
ton reported her findings to the House. 
She said, among other things: 

To a statement that I made to one group 
telling that the American people were not 
particularly enthusiastic about further bol- 
stering England's socialistic government 
with American taxpayers’ dollars, came the 
argument that the American dollars were not 
bolstering their Socialist government; that 
the American dollars which we are sending 
them are not being used to pay for the wel- 
fare services rendered by the government, 
“For that purpose we are using British 
pounds,” they said. Whereupon, I retorted, 
“But if you did not have the American dollars 
to spend for your indispensables, could your 
pounds be put to use in developing or per- 
fecting your social-welfare and nationaliza- 

` tion programs?” 


Mrs. Bouton said: 


That question still remained unanswered 
when I crossed the Channel to France. 


Representative Botton also reported: 

From an intelligent, earnest young So- 
cialist, leader of his party, I indeed received 
a severe shock, Our discussion was apropos 
the British economic problems. He declared 
boldly that American money must continue 
to come to England. Whereupon I said to 
him, “Do you realize what you have said? 
That you, a Socialist citizen of a Socialist 
country, expect to receive continuing support 
from us, a capitalist country?” Continuing, 
I told him, “If you expect that financial ac- 
tion from us in America, certainly we Ameri- 
cans are going to expect something in return 
of your people and of your government,” 
B. BRITISH EDITOR: “STOP THE FLOW OF MONEY” 


Mr. President, free-enterprise, Mar- 
shall-plan dollars made possible the 
British Socialist binge, and they will con- 
tinue to be so used unless the Congress 
decides otherwise. Or, I may say, until 
Congress decides otherwise. 

On February 26, last, 3 days after the 
British election, an interesting editorial 
appeared in a leading British newspaper, 
the Scottish Sunday Express. The edi- 
tor, John Gordon, wrote: 

It was the people of the United States 
who were really responsible for the very 
large vote given to socialism, little as they 
desire it. 

For they provided the money that enabled 
the Socialists to hide the full extent of their 
incompetence. It was the loans and the 
Marshall aid they poured out that sustained 
the Socialists in office. 

That pouring out of money was perhaps 
the most moving gesture by one people to 
another in all the history of man. 

For the impulse that moved the Ameri- 
cans to do it, for the scale of generosity on 
which it was done, we can never thank them 
adequately. 

But it was a terribly wrong decision from 
our point of view. * * * 
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In fact, all they (the Socialists) did was 
to use America’s money for the building 
up of socialism, instead of for the building 
up of Britain, for which it was given. 

So, to socialism-fearing Americans, who 
wonder why it is that Britain has been duped 
into socialism, I would make this reply: 
“Don't blame us, blame yourselves, For you 
did it. 

“You did it after full and grave warning 
of what the consequence would be. For 70 
members of Parliament and a strong force 
of peers foretold in debate the inevitable 
future, and cautioned you to hold your 
generous hand. 

“What they said then should be reprinted 
now and spread across your Continent in 
order that greater knowledge and wise 
guidance should be available to your gener- 
ous Nation on that soon-to-come day when 
the decision to continue or stop the flow of 
dollars must again be taken. 

“When that day comes, if you wish to 
make amends and save Britain and the 
world as well, my advice to you is: ‘Stop 
the flow of money. Give Britain a chance 
to stand on her own feet.’” 


Now that our dollars have enabled 
the Socialist Government to continue in 
power, we must assume that the Social- 
ists will carry out their plans to liquidate 
what remains of the British free enter- 
prise system. The all-important iron 
and steel industry will be nationalized 
on January 1, 1951, pursuant to a law 
enacted last year. And as one of the 
Socialist members of Parliament said: 

Once we have nationalized steel we shall 
have broken the back of capitalist control 
of industry in Great Britain and its domi- 
nation forever. If that happens, whatever 
party is in power, we shall be a Socialist 
state. 


Prime Minister Attlee on March 6, last, 
dispelled any doubts that his government 
planned to proceed with the socialization 
of the iron and steel industry. In re- 
sponse to a question from a member of 
Parliament as to his government’s posi- 
tion on the Iron and Steel Act, Mr. Attlee 
declared: 

That statute is on the statute book and 
our purpose is to give effect to acts passed 
by Parliament. 


The Socialists also plan to seize the 
sugar industry, the cement industry, 
water works, wholesale meat, fruit, and 
vegetable markets, slaughter houses, all 
suitable mineral deposits, and industrial 
insurance. 

C. SOCIALISTS ARE NOT SOFT-PEDALING 
SOCIALIZATION PROGRAM 


There has been some speculation that 
because of the reduced majority of the 
Socialists in the House of Commons, the 
Socialist Government might soft-pedal 
its socialization program. Here is what 
Mr. Attlee had to say about that on 
March 6: 

We shall, therefore, continue to admin- 
ister the affairs of the country in the same 
spirit and on the same principles as we 
have done during the last 414 years. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
present Government of Great Britain 
does not intend to change a bit. 

The Socialist government also has 
made it clear that it will not hesitate to 
submit proposals for additional seizure of 
industries if it decides they are neces- 
sary” for the “national well-being,” “even 
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though they may seem likely to prove 
contentious.” 

There can be no doubt then that the 
Socialists plan to proceed with their na- 
tionalization program. And it will be 
made possible by the dollars of the 
American taxpayers unless and until the 
Congress decides otherwise. 

The Marxist leaders of Russia have 
made no secret of the fact that they hope 
to force the United States to spend itself 
into destruction. Could it be that the 
Marxist leaders of Britain have no ob- 
jection to this? Could they be trying to 
pump our Treasury dry? 

The British Socialist Government has 
spent nearly $50,000 on advertising in 
the financially hard-pressed London 
Daily Worker, the Communist Party-line 
newspaper. This has been paid out while 
the British Treasury was being supplied 
with Marshall plan dollars from America. 

Since the end of World War II the 
British Socialist Government has re- 
ceived more than $7,000,000,000 in gifts 
from the American taxpayers. As fast 
as dollars were shoveled across the At- 
lantic Britain’s Socialists called for 
more. 

But it seems these generous gifts only 
serve to whet the appetite of the So- 
cialists for more of our dollars. Like 
“the man who came to dinner,” the Brit- 
ish Socialists seem more and more reluc- 
tant to wean themselves away from 
American subsidies, 

Now we learn of a new give-away 
scheme being planned by the British So- 
cialists and American bureaucrats, The 
British Socialist Government now wants 
the United States to pay off about 
$5,000,000,000 of British debts owed by 
Britain to other foreign countries, prin- 
cipally India, Pakistan, and Egypt. 

It is a slick plan. It does not call for 
the United States to turn over the dol- 
lars directly to Britain for payment of 
her debts. The British Socialists and 
Washington bureaucrats are afraid that 
might not be popular with the American 
people or the Congress. Instead, the 
United States would hand out large gifts 
of money to Britain’s creditors in Asia. 
Then in an “entirely separate transac- 
tion,” so they say, the countries receiving 
the hand-outs would wipe out the British 
debt. So we see there are more ways 
than one to skin a cat. The British know 
by experience there are more ways than 
one to skin Uncle Sam. 

If Britain would put her affairs in 
order—if she would call a halt to her ex- 
periments in socialism—she would not 
need such large grants of aid from 
America. 

III. ECA HAS FINANCED FRENCH EXPERIMENTS IN 
SOCIALISM 

There is another of the Marshall-plan 
countries far down the highway toward 
a Marxist state. I refer to France. 

Twenty-three of her industries have 
been nationalized, approximately 40 per- 
cent of her total economy. 

Most of the nationalized industries in 
France like those in Britain, are operat- 
ing at a considerable loss. These losses 
have served to swell the French national 
debt. And, here again, as in the case of 
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Britain, the ECA came to the rescue, per- 
mitting the French Government to ap- 
ply 45,000,000,000 francs of Marshall plan 
counterpart funds—$130,500,000 worth— 
to reducing the French national debt. 

In addition, ECA has permitted 320,- 
000,000,000 francs of Marshall plan 
counterpart funds—$608,000,000 worth— 
to be applied to promoting production. 
Much of this assistance went to the 
French socialized industries, including 
the mining, gas, and electricity indus- 
tries, and the railroads. 

Furthermore, large quantities of ECA 
machinery and equipment of all types 
was given to the French Government for 
distribution to its socialized industries, 
For example, $32,800,000 worth of elec- 
trical apparatus, including generators 
and motors, was made available to the 
nationalized electricity industry, 

Iv. AMENDMENT WOULD NOT INTERFERE IN 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF MARSHALL-PLAN COUN= 

TRIES 


Mr. President, it has been said that 
the adoption of this amendment would 
constitute an unusual or unwarranted 
interference in the internal affairs of 
another country. This argument is as 
full of holes as Mr. Hoffman has bureau- 
crats on his pay roll. 

In the first place, the amendment is 
not a directive to any country to do any- 
thing. Britain or France or any other 
Marshall-plan country would still be free 
to socialize just as many industries as 
they desired. But the amendment 
would prevent their using American 
dollars to do it, 

Furthermore, the ECA Act authorizes 
the Administrator to place all sorts of 
conditions on the aid he distributes. 
Mr. Hoffman himself has testified that 
he has not hesitated to establish those 
conditions which would permit recovery. 
4. UNITED STATES HAS INTERFERED DIRECTLY IN 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF GREECE AND KOREA 


Two glaring examples of United States 
interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries occurred only quite re- 
cently. I refer to the cases of Greece 
and Korea. 

On March 31, last, United States Am- 
bassador to Greece, Henry F. Grady, sent 
a letter to the Premier of Greece relative 
to American assistance. Mr. Grady laid 
down stringent, detailed, and exacting 
conditions which the Greek Government 
must either fulfill—or American aid will 
be shut off. 

Mr. Grady wrote: 


The American people * * are en- 
titled to expect, and do expect, that any 
Greek Government which hopes to continue 
to receive the aid which they have generously 
offered, will utilize this assistance to the 
fullest degree. 

In my opinion, only a stable and efficient 
government supported by the people and by 
Parliament will be able to act with the cour- 
age and the firmness of long-term policy 
which are essential to the wise use of the aid 
offered by the American people. Irrespon- 
sible talk of adjourning Parliament or of new 
elections before the new Parliament has had 
an opportunity to rise to its responsibility, 
can only create a climate of political and eco- 
nomic uncertainty which may do grave 
damage to the country’s future. 

The chief of the ECA mission to Greece 
and I are in complete accord that, pursuant 
to the obligations imposed upon us by 
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the Congress of the United States, we cannot 
conscientiously approve the commitment of 
American funds for contemplated new proj- 
ects until the Greek Government has made 
basic and binding decisions which will assure 
the success of the purposes for which the 
funds are intended. 

Foremost among these projects are those 
which contemplate the construction of four 
new electric power plants which would more 
than double the present generation of elec- 
tricity in Greece and which would bring 
cheap electric power to many areas of Greece 
for the first time. The desirability of these 
new plants is beyond question. They are the 
keystone to the further industrial and agri- 
cultural development of Greece. 


Mr. Grady then called upon the Greek 
Premier to adopt an “adequate financial 
plan.” 


An adequate financial plan should include 
measures which will sharply curtail Govern- 
ment spending on current account, includ- 
ing the armed forces, in order to provide 
funds for capital investment. 

The financial plan should establish a cetl- 
ing on the debt which the Government may 
incur by borrowing from the Bank of Greece 
or by other means, No change in this debt 
ceiling should be possible without express 
authority of Parliament. Subsidies should 
be curtailed, Government enterprises, such 
as the state-owned railways, which are a 
drain on the budget, and the Agricultural 
Bank, which incurs a deficit in spite of ex- 
cessive charges to farmers for fertilizer and 
for loans, should be put on a self-supporting 
basis, while, at the same time, reducing costs 
to the users of their services. 

The tax system should be simplified and 
rationalized, and taxes due should be fully 
collected, to the end that Government reve- 
nues will be increased, the investment of 
private capital will be encouraged, and social 
justice will result from each citizen paying 
his fair share of taxes. 


Mr. Grady then told the Greek Pre- 
mier: 


A major improvement in Government effi- 
ciency is essential to a proper. administra- 
tion of the aid which is offered. The im- 
provement should include the establishment 
of a Cabinet with a minimum of Govern- 
ment ministries, a greater decentralization 
of responsibility to nomarchs, and the en- 
actment of a civil-service code to replace the 
one recently declared invalid because it had 
not received parliamentary approval. 

In order to foster self-help and local initia- 
tive, it is advisable that elections of local 
officials, which have not taken place for 14 
years, should be considered for the very near 
future. To administer whatever electric- 
power program that may be undertaken, a 
special agency should be established, inde- 
pendent of politics and with a tenure for its 
Officials long enough to cover the period of 
construction and initial operation. 

The foregoing measures, which we regard 
as essential to the successful fulfillment of a 
major capital investment program, should, 
it seems to me, be proposed by the Greek 
Government to the a at the earliest 
possible date. * * 

It is in the hands y the Greek Govern- 
ment and the Greek Parliament to decide 
whether or not they wish to continue to 
receive American aid, and hence to accept 
the responsibilities which will attain its pur- 
pose. It is the obligation and intention of 
the American Government with regard to all 
Marshall-aid countries to decide whether or 
not the performance of the recipient Govern- 
ment, whether Greek or any other, justifies 
a continuance of the aid on the scale here- 
tofore contemplated. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Ambassador Grady’s letter be 
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printed in the body of the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


TEXT OF UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR HENRY F. 
Gnapx's LETTER TO THE PREMIER OF GREECE 
ON AMERICAN ASSISTANCE 


EXCELLENCY: I feel obliged to bring to the 
attention of yourself, the new Parliament, 
and the Greek people the fact that a critical 
period has been reached in the recovery of 
Greece. 

American aid was designed not only to 
help establish peace, but to meet the basic 
needs of the people for food and clothing. 
It was intended also to create new produc- 
tive enterprises which, by employing more 
fully the willing labor of the people and the 
netural resources of the country, would im- 
prove the lot of the people and would render 
Greece independent of foreign aid in the 
future. 

The first two objectives, those of military 
security and relief from distress, have been 
attained. The physical reconstruction stage 
of Greek recovery has proceeded well. But 
the effort to make Greece self-sustaining and 
independent of foreign aid, to develop a 
power program to establish new industries 
and to improve agriculture, has hardly be- 
gun, 

This results partly from the tragic guerrilla 
war. But it should also be frankly recog- 
nized that an important reason for the delay 
has been a less than satisfactory performance 
by the Greek Government in its conduct of 
economic affairs, Only 27 months remain in 
which the Greek Government may take ad- 
vantage of the American aid made available 
through the Marshall plan. This short time 
permits no further delay. 

It seems to me self-evident that the Greek 
people are most anxious to improve their 
economic position, but that this can be ac- 
complished only by increasing the produc- 
tive capacity of the country. 


THE FREE ELECTION 


I believe that this desire for economic 
betterment was a paramount consideration - 
of the Greek people when on March 5 they 
chose a new Parliament in free elections that 
won the respect of the entire democratic 
world. 

The American representatives in Greece 
have scrupulously refrained from any at- 
tempt to influence either the outcome of the 
election or the formation of a new Govern- 
ment based on this fresh mandate of the 
people. The American people, however, are 
entitled to expect, and do expect, that any 
Greek Government which hopes to continue 
to receive the aid which they have gener- 
ously offered, will utilize this assistance to 
the fullest degree, 

In my opinion, only a stable and efficient 
government supported by the people and by 
Parliament will be able to act with the cour- 
age and the firmness of long-term policy 
which are essential to the wise use of the 
aid offered by the American people. Irre- 
sponsible talk of adjourning Parliament or 
of new elections before the new Parliament 
has had an opportunity to rise to its respon- 
sibility, can only create a climate of political 
and economic uncertainty which may do 
grave damage to the country’s future. 

The undertaking of a program of large- 
scale investment, which must necessarily be 
compressed into a short period of time, will 
present many problems which can be solved 
only by a Government which has a consistent 
policy and which is prepared to act with 
great courage. 

Temporary sacrifices must be made for the 
sake of future benefits. Many of these sacri- 
fices will be unpopular with local minorities, 
especially if the people are not convinced 
that the sacrifices are being equally shared. 
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If funds are to be available for financing an 
ambitious program of new electric power 
plants, new industries to provide employ- 
ment, and the irrigation and improvement 
of the land, then rigorous economy in other 
Government expenditures will be essential. 

It will be necessary to continue the planned 
reduction of the armed forces, to curtail 
subsidies, and to make many other savings. 
I am confident that if the issues are properly 
presented to the people, they will readily 
choose new opportunities for employment in 
preference to special privileges which can 
only result in continuing budget deficits. 
Nevertheless, these will not be easy deci- 
sions, and only a Government which can 
secure and maintain public confidence by its 
boldness and by its devotion to the public 
interest can be expected to execute the re- 
construction stage of Greek recovery. We 
earnestly hope the Greek Government will 
meet this challenge. 


BASIC ACTIONS NEEDED 


The chief of the ECA mission to Greece and 
I are in complete accord that, pursuant to 
the obligations imposed upon by the Con- 
gress of the United States, we cannot con- 
scientiously approve the commitment of 
American funds for contemplated new proj- 
ects until the Greek Government has made 
basic and binding decisions which will assure 
the success of the purposes for which the 
funds are intended. 

Foremost among these projects are those 
which contemplate the construction of four 
new electric power plants which would more 
than double the present generation of elec- 
tricity in Greece and which would bring 
cheap electric power to many areas of Greece 
for the first time. The desirability of these 
new plants is beyond question. They are the 
keystone to the further industrial and agri- 
cultural development of Greece, 

When Mr. Potter was recently in Washing- 
ton, he received the approval of ECA head- 
quarters for the allotment of American aid 
necessary to their construction, subject to 
the judgment of the American mission here 
as to the financial capacity of the Greek 
Government to embark on a program of this 
magnitude. The hard truth, however, is that 
while the dollars and other foreign exchange 
needed for the electric power program are 
available, the Greek Government at the pres- 
ent time does not have the drachmae to pay 
the local costs of construction. The drach- 
mae which should be available for this pur- 
pose are presently required to meet the de- 
ficit in the Government budget which re- 
sults from excessive spending. 

Whether or not all or some of the contem- 
plated power plants can be begun in time 
to take advantage of American aid is a matter 
that depends solely upon decisions to be 
made by the Greek Government and the 
Greek Parliament within the next few weeks, 
The decisions which need to be made are of 
two kinds. The first are those which relate 
to the adoption of an adequate financial 
plan which the Government will follow. The 
second are those which should result in a 
wide and far-reaching improvement in Gov- 
ernment efficiency. 

FINANCIAL PLAN URGED 

An adequate financial plan should include 
measures which will sharply curtail Govern- 
ment spending on current account, including 
the armed forces, in order to provide funds 
for capital investment, 

The financial plan should establish a ceil- 
ing on the debt which the Government may 
incur by borrowing from the Bank of Greece 
or by other means, No change in this debt 
ceiling should be possible without express 
authority of Parliament. Subsides should be 
curtailed. Government enterprises, such as 
the state-owned railways which are a drain 
on the budget, and the Agricultural Bank 
which incurs a deficit in spite of excessive 
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charges to farmers for fertilizer and for loans, 
should be put on a self-supporting basis, 
while at the same time reducing costs to the 
users of their services, 

The tax system should be simplified and 
rationalized, and taxes due should be fully 
collected, to the end that Government reve- 
nues will be increased, the investment of 
private capital will be encouraged and social 
justice will result from each citizen paying 
his fair share of taxes. 

A major improvement in Government effi- 
ciency is essential to a proper administration 
of the aid which is offered. The improve- 
ment should include the establishment of a 
cabinet with a minimum of Government 
ministries, a greater decentralization of re- 
sponsibility to nomarchs and the enactment 
of a civil-service code to replace the one 
recently declared invalid because it had not 
received parliamentary approval. 

In order to foster self-help and local ini- 
tiative, it is advisable that elections of local 
Officials, which have not taken place for 14 
years, should be considered for the very near 
future. To administer whatever electric 
power program that may be undertaken, a 
special agency should be established, inde- 
pendent of politics and with a tenure for its 
Officials long enough to cover the period of 
construction and initial operation. 

FOR PARLIAMENTARY APPROVAL 

The foregoing measures, which we regard 
as essential to the successful fulfillment of a 
major capital investment program, should, 
it seems to me, be proposed by the Greek 
Government to the Parliament at the earliest 
possible date. S 

The Parliament, of course, may modify, 
enact, or reject all measures proposed to it, 
in accordance with, what the deputies believe 
to be the will of the people. But we in the 
American missions regard parliamentary ap- 
proval of major recovery measures to be es- 
sential, not only as a validation of the demo- 
cratic process of government but as an as- 
surance that the hard tasks of reconstruc- 
tion have the willing support of the sovereign 
Greek people. 

It is in the hands of the Greek Government 
and the Greek Parliament to decide whether 
or not they wish to continue to receive Amer- 
ican aid and hence to accept the responsi- 
bilities which will attain its purpose. It is 
the obligation and intention of the American 
Government with regard to all Marshall-aid 
countries to decide whether or not the per- 
formance of the recipient Government, 
whether Greek or any other, justifies a con- 
tinuance of the aid on the scale heretofore 
contemplated. 

I trust that this clear statement of the 
American concern in the Greek recovery will 
receive the earnest consideration of the Greek 
people and their representatives and that 
decisions to proceed boldly with an ambitious 
reconstruction effort will be taken quickly by 
the new Parliament. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

GRADY, 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, on April 7, 
last, Secretary of State Acheson sent & 
strong note to the Korean Ambassador 
demanding action to halt inflation in 
Korea. i 

Mr. Acheson said in part: 

The Secretary of State must inform His 
Excellency that unless the Korean Govern- 
ment is able to take satisfactory and effec- 
tive measures to counter these inflationary 
forces, it will be necessary to reexamine, and 
perhaps to make adjustments in, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration's assist- 
ance program in Korea. * * * 

Of equal concern to this Government are 
the reported intentions of the Korean Gov- 
ernment, as proposed by the President of 
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the Republic of Korea in a message to the 
National Assembly on March 31, to postpone 
the general elections from the coming May 
until sometime in November, The Secre- 
tary of State wishes to draw to His Excel- 
lency’s attention the fact that United States 
aid, both military and economic, to the Re- 
public of Korea has been predicated upon 
the existence and growth of democratic in- 
stitutions within the republic. Free, popular 
elections, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and other basic laws of the republic, 
are the foundation of those democratic in- 
stitutions. 

The holding of the elections as scheduled 
and provided for by the basic laws of the 
Republic appears to this Government ar 
equally urgent with the taking of necessary 
measures for the countering of the inflation- 
ary forces already discussed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary of State Acheson's 
note be printed in the body of the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the note was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


‘Text or SECRETARY or STATE DEAN ACHESON’S 


NOTE TO THE KOREAN AMBASSADOR REQUEST- 
ING ACTION To HALT INFLATION IN KOREA 


The Secretary of State wishes to take this 
opportunity to express to His Excellency the 
Ambassador of the Republic of Korea, prior 
to the latter’s return to Seoul, the deep con= 
cern of this Government over the mounting 
inflation in Korea. The Secretary of State 
wishes His Excellency to convey to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Korea the view of 
this Government that the communication of 
March 4, 1950, from the Korean Prime Min- 
ister to the chief of the economic coopera- 
tion mission in Korea, in which the view was 
expressed that there is no serious problem 
of inflation in Korea, but rather a threat of 
deflation, indicates a lack of comprehension 
on the part of the Korean Government of 
the seriousness of the problem and an un- 
willingness to take the drastic measures re- 
quired to curb the growing inflation. 

It is the judgment of this Government 
that the financial situation in Korea has 
already reached critical proportions, and that 
unless this progressive inflation is curbed in 
the none too distant future, it cannot but 
seriously impair Korea’s ability to utilize 
effectively the economic assistance provided 
by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

BUDGET LIMITS IGNORED 


Government expenditures have been vast- 
ly expanded by bank overdrafts without 
reference to limits set by an approved 
budget. Tax collections have not been in- 
creased, aid goods have been underpriced, 
and governmental subsidies have been 
expanded. The dangerous practice of vol- 
untary contributions has been used as an 
inefficient substitute for a sound taxation 
system. These uneconomic practices have, 
in turn, served to expand the currency in 
circulation, unbalance the Korean national 
budget, and cause a sharp rise in wholesale 
and retail prices, thereby strengthening the 
growing forces of inflation. 

The Secretary of State must inform His 
Excellency that unless the Korean Govern- 
ment is able to take satisfactory and effec- 
tive measures to counter these inflationary 
forces, it will be necessary to reexamine, and 
perhaps to make adjustments in, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration's assist- 
ance program in Korea, 

The Secretary of State wishes to inform 
His Excellency in this connection that the 
American Ambassador in Seoul is being re- 
called for consultation within the-next few 
days regarding the critical problems arising 
out of the growing inflation in Korea, 
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ELECTION MOVE NOTED 

Of equal concern to this Government are 
the reported intentions of the Korean Gov- 
ernment, as proposed by the President of 
the Republic of Korea in a message to the 
National Assembly on March 31, to postpone 
the general elections from the coming May 
until sometime in November, The Secretary 
of State wishes to draw to His Excellency's 
attention the fact that United States aid, 
both military and economic, to the Republic 
of Korea has been predicated upon the 
existence and growth of democratic institu- 
tions within the Republic, Free popular 
elections, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and other basic laws of the Republic, 
are the foundation of those democratic 
institutions. 

The holding of the elections as scheduled 
and provided for by the basic laws of the 
Republic appears to this Government as 
equally urgent with the taking of necessary 
measures for the countering of the inflation- 
ary forces already discussed, 


Mr. KEM. Mr, President, I now wish 
to set forth what the American people 
are entitled to expect and do expect, 

B. AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE ENTITLED ro EXPECT— 
AND DO EXPECT—THAT MARSHALL-PLAN GOV- 
ERNMENTS WILL UTILIZE ASSISTANCE TO THE 
FULLEST DEGREE 


Mr. President, I do not condemn the 
actions of our Department of State in 
either the case of Greece or Korea. But, 
as the junior Senator from California 
LMr. KNOWLAND] said the other day, it 
is difficult to square the positior. taken by 
the administration in objecting strenu- 
ously to having any restraints or restric- 
tions written into the ECA Act by the 
Congress, on the ground that to do so 
might impinge upon the sovereignty of 
such nations, with its own actions in 
Greece and Korea in laying down the 
law—namely, that if certain things are 
not done by the countries, including the 
holding of elections, ECA funds will be 
withheld. 

I agree with Ambassador Grady that 

The American people * * * are en- 
titled to expect, and do expect, that any 
Greek government which hopes to continue 
to receive the aid which they have so gen- 
erously offered will utilize this assistance to 
the fullest degree. 


Mr. President, the American people 
are entitled to expect, and do expect, 
that the governments of any and all 
Marshall-plan countries which hope to 
continue to receive the aid they have 
offered will utilize this assistance to the 
fullest degree. 


C. AMENDMENT WOULD PROTECT AMERICAN TAx- 
PAYERS FROM FURTHER MISUSE OF THEIR GIFTS 
BY SOCIALISTIC GOVERNMENTS 
Mr. Hoffman has admitted that Eu- 

rope’s experiments with socialism are 

slowing down recovery there. He has 
said, “Socialism will slow down the [pro- 
duction] process.” 

He has also expressed the belief that 
private enterprise will produce more for 
less and will serve the people better. 

This is borne out by what has hap- 
pened in Britain under Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ democratic planning. As Win- 
ston Churchill put it: 

Socialism, with its vast network of regu- 
lations and restrictions and its incompe- 
tent planning and purchasing by Whitehall 
officials, is proving itself every day to be a 
dangerous and costly fallacy, 
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Even the Socialists are beginning to 
wonder why it is that free-enterprise 
America should be able to produce so 
much while British workers have to de- 
pend upon American aid to maintain 
their standard of living nearly 5 years 
after the end of the war. 

The answer is not difficult. Another 
member of Parliament has summed it 
up as follows: 


Working for a great central machine has 
never appealed to people, and it is unlikely 
to do so. State monopoly brings into being 
a machine so cumbersome that it cannot 
be controlled. The machine becomes the 
master. When industrial organizations are 
taken off the rails of private enterprise and 
bereft of their motivating forces of compe- 
tition and profit, all sense of purpose and 
direction appears to be lost. 

The whole conception of state ownership 
and control is a feeble attempt to meet a 
twentieth-century problem with an out- 
moded nineteenth-century remedy. 


As a Socialist government nationalizes 
more and more industries, the ratio of 
government bureaucrats to productive 
workers steadily increases. These ad- 
ministrative parasites only serve to add 
to the general frustration and disillu- 
sionment among the workers in the in- 
dustries. 


The nationalized coal industry of Great 
Britain is a good example. Since it was 
socialized in 1947, 6,000 workers have 
been added to the administrative, non- 
productive staff, an increase of 27 per- 
cent. Output per miner has decreased 
6.2 percent. Absenteeism has doubled, 
and strikes have tripled, as compared 
with prewar. 

The deficit for 1947 and 1948 of the 
nationalized coal industry amounted to 
$86,800,000 as compared with a prewar— 
1938—profit of $54,000,000 under private 
ownership and operation. 

Mr. Hoffman has stated that he has a 
clear duty to protest any Government 
action that in any way slows down re- 
covery. 

The amendment now being consid- 
ered would protect the American tax- 
payer from the use of American dollars 
by Socialist governments in a way that 
is “slowing down recovery” in Europe. 


V. CAN EUROPE AFFORD ANYTHING BUT FREE 
ENTERPRISE? 


Mr, President, recently William Henry 
Chamberlin, noted writer and editor, re- 
turned from a 3 months’ visit to Europe, 
woe he went to study conditions on the 
spot. 

Mr, Chamberlin, in an editorial in the 
Saturday Evening Post, reported: 


It is a pet idea of leftist advanced thinkers 
on both sides of the Atlantic that Europe, 
being poor, cannot “afford” free enterprise, 
That sort of thing, the argument runs, is a 
luxury possible for rich America. Poor coun- 
tries can make both ends meet only by em- 
ploying hordes of bureaucrats to think out 
new ways of putting production into strait- 
jackets. 

There is one contradiction in this theory 
which these advanced thinkers never explain, 
How does it happen that free, or capitalist, 
America with its supposedly wasteful sys- 
tem not only maintains the world’s highest 
standard of living for its own people but 
contrives to subsidize the scientific collecti- 
vist economies of Europe? 
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Is it just possible that freedom offers some 
of the decisive answers in economics as well 
as in politics? 


Mr. Chamberlin then said: 


I found visible prosperity in proportion to 
the degree of freedom from state control. 

Belgium is exhibit A for this proposition, 
Of all the nations involved in the war, Bel- 
gium has given the freest rein to the profit 
motive. Rationing is a distant unhappy 
memory; taxes are moderate; there is a 
minimum of planning. 

The missing dynamo in the British indus- 
trial machine is the absence of incentives to 
work hard and efficiently. Everyone is 
assured an extremely low, sub-WPA stand- 
ard of living through full, or overfull, em- 
ployment, cradle-to-grave “security,” and 
subsidies to keep down the prices of ra- 
tioned foodstuffs. But because of the back- 
breaking taxes and the thousand restric- 
tions on private initiative, no one has much 
inducement to rise above this low average. 

Moreover, the ECA effort to promote closer 
economic union is foundering on the rock of 
Socialist planned economy. 

That closer union in which farsighted 
Europeans of all nationalities see the salva- 
tion of the old continent can only be a union 
of free economies. The question is not 
whether Europe can afford free enterprise, 
The question is whether it can afford any- 
thing else. 


VI. IT IS UNWISE TO ENCOURAGE UNIFICATION OF 
EUROPE'S SOCIALISTIC, PLANNED ECONOMIES 


Mr. President, we are told that one of 
the objectives of the Marshall plan is to 
encourage the economic unification of 
Europe. If this is one of the objectives, 
very little progress has been made thus 
far. To date Mr. Hoffman has made 
very little progress on this score, How- 
ever, he has made it known that he in- 
tends to take vigorous steps to further 
economic integration in the months 
ahead. 

The question arises, will it be to the 
best interests of European recovery, will 
it be to the best interests of our Ameri- 
can economy, to encourage the integra- 
tion of the socialistic, planned economies 
which exist in so many of the Marshall- 
plan countries? Is it wise to encourage 
the unification of the cartels and monop- 
olies which now exist in individual coun- 
tries into giant European cartels and 
monopolies? I, myself, cannot help but 
have grave doubts in regard to the wis- 
dom of such a course. In that event, 
instead of having one great government 
cartel engaged in the iron and steel in- 
dustry in Great Britain, would it not be 
possible that a giant cartel would cover 
all of western Europe, and that the 
American producers of iron and steel 
and the American workers engaged in 
those industries would be in competition 
with such a cartel and with workers em- 
ployed under such conditions? i 

One of Europe's foremost economists, 
Dr. Wilhelm Roepke, now associated with 
the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies at the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, has said: 

It is a bit of irony that the Marshall plan, 
which should have pulled western Europe 
out of the muck of collectivistic nationalistic 
economic policy, has threatened to create a 
new collectivism on a superstate level. The 
way things are today, everything seems to 
indicate that the Marshall plan will achieve 
the exact opposite to what most of its Amer- 
ican creators and clear-seeing Europeans had 
originally expected. 
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That is not the loose talk of an idle 
thinker. Those are the words of one of 
the greatest economists of Europe, a man 
with a world-wide reputation, who must 
weigh his words before he speaks. 

VII. UNFAIR FOREIGN COMPETITION CREATED BY 
MARSHALL PLAN HAS NOW RETURNED TO 
PLAGUE US 
When the proposal to adopt the Mar- 

shall plan first came before the Senate 

early in 1948, this question was raised 
during the course of the debate: 

Assuming that the 16 recipient countries 
are able to increase production sufficiently 
to meet the requirements of the plan, will 
there be world markets for the contemplated 
exports? 

It was stated further at that time: 

In order for her exports to balance her im- 
ports by 1952, it is necessary for western Eu- 
rope to expand her export volume far above 
prewar levels, due to reduced foreign invest- 
ments, higher prices of imports, and in- 
creased population, 

There seems little possibility that western 
Europe can find markets for the industrial 
products she will have to offer. 


Mr. President, we are told that indus- 
trial production in western Europe is 
now well above the prewar level. Ac- 
cording to ECA Administrator Hoffman, 
“industrial production has not merely 
been lifted to the prewar level, but stands 
20 percent above it.” 

But. in spite of this increase in pro- 
duction the so-called dollar-gap prob- 
lem is still with us. Our American tax- 
payers are told they must contribute ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 to bridge this 
gap between western Europe’s imports 
and her exports. 

One factor contributing heavily to the 
continuation of the dollar gap, in spite 
of nearly $10,000,000,000 of Marshall- 
plan aid already extended, is the lack of 
markets for the products being turned 
out by western Europe's factories. So 
now western Europe, with the blessing of 
the Administration, has begun dumping 
her products on the American market. 

A. UNDER THE HOFFMAN PLAN, THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE WILL PAY TILL IT HURTS—AND THEN 
KEEP ON PAYING 
ECA Administrator Hoffman, in his 

statement on February 21, 1950, before a 

joint meeting of the Senate Committee 

on Foreign Relations and the House 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, said: “We 

must sell less to and buy more from 

Europe.” He wants American producers 

to give up part of their overseas business 

and forfeit part of their markets here at 
home to foreign producers. 

Mr. Hoffman admitted that this new 
competition would create problems. 
Some American industries would be 
driven out of business, a large number 
of American workers would be thrown 
out of work. And how does Mr. Hoff- 
man propose to meet this situation? He 
said: “If there must be some relief in 
this situation, I suggest that it be given 
directly.” He apparently wants our tax- 
payers to subsidize American industries 
paralyzed by foreign competition—com- 
petition which has been brought into be- 
ing and built up by the dollars that the 
same American taxpayers sent abroad in 
the form of foreign aid. 
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Under the Hoffman plan the Ameri- 
can people will pay until it hurts—and 
will then keep on paying after it hurts. 

B. COMPETITION WITH SOCIALISTIC CARTELS AND 
MONOPOLIES IS UNFAIR COMPETITION 

The most distressing aspect of this 
situation is the fact that much of the 
competition which is being built up by 
American dollars is unfair competition. 
American businessmen and workingmen 
pride themselves on being able to meet 
fair competition, anywhere, any time. 
They have been able to do so in the past, 
and they can do it now. All they ask 
is an even break. 

But competition with the vast socialis- 
tic monopolies and cartels being built up 
with Marshall-plan dollars is not fair 
competition. These government-owned 
and operated industries have definite ad- 
vantages when competing with private 
industry. They do not have to pay 
taxes. Their government owner stands 
ready to subsidize their losses, and they 
have a monopoly of their home mar- 
kets. These advantages enable them to 
carry on dumping operations in other 
countries, including the United States. 

This unfair foreign competition, built 
up by dollars taken from the American 
taxpayers, has already caused a great 
ae American workers to lose their 

obs. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
there are now more than 3,500,000 Amer- 
ican workers unemployed. The Depart- 
ment of Labor of the State of Missouri 
told me recently that during the 5- 
month period ending March 1, last, 
more than 160,000 workers in Missouri 
filed unemployment insurance claims for 
the first time. 

Mr. President, I shall not undertake 
to review any great number of American 
industries with the idea of examining 
the effect of what is going on upon their 
prosperity, but I shall refer to two or 
three of them. 

C. THE WATCH-AND-CLOCK INDUSTRY 


The American watch-and-clock-mak- 
ing industry has been hit particularly 
hard by unfair foreign competition. The 
distressing case of Waltham Watch, now 
closed down, is all too familiar. Wal- 
tham Watch “went under” despite a loan 
of some $6,000,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

As a result of the closing of the Wal- 
tham plant, some 1,200 skilled workers 
were thrown out of employment. 

While this is happening in this coun- 
try, ECA is helping to develop Britain's 
watch-and-clock industry. 

I wonder whether the workers of the 
Waltham Watch Co. who have been 
thrown out of employment happen to 
have seen the January 1950 issue of the 
British magazine Soundings, which con- 
tains this statement: 

MARSHALL Am Is Provininc New JOBS FOR 
BRITISH WORKERS 

The ECA has granted to the General Time 
Instruments Corp., of New York City, a $1,- 
000,000 currency convertibility guaranty to 
cover the operations of its British subsidi- 
ary, Westclox, Ltd. 

Westclox has set up a new plant in the 
Strathleven Industrial Estates, near Glas- 
gow. The Marshall plan is developing the 
United Kingdom's watch-and-clock industry 
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and creating jobs in one of Scotland’s eco- 
nomic problem areas. Strathleven has been 
converted from a country estate into a gov- 
ernment-sponsored development scheme to 
draw light industries into an area domi- 
nated by the heavy engineering, coal mining, 
and shipbuilding industries centers on the 
Clyde River. These have created periodic 
unemployment problems in the past and do 
not give opportunities for workers with spe- 
cial light-industry skill. 

Westclox now employs some 250 persons, 
who can make 400,000 clocks a year. Plans 
are being made for watch production, and 
by 1951 the plant will have 350 workers 
running out an estimated 600,000 “alarum” 
clocks and 50,000 pocket watches annually. 

Westclox is helping to break new eco- 
nomic ground in Britain. Before the war 
the U. K. imported most of its watches and 
clocks, many of them from the American 
and Canadian plants of General Time Corp. 


Mr. President, I emphasize the sen- 
tence: 

Before the war the United Kingdom im- 
ported most of its watches and clocks, many 
of them from the American and Canadian 
plants of General Time Corp. 


The quotation continues: 

But the new Scottish plant is already 
producing more than the parent company 
used to send to Britain. 


Here we have a specific example of 
wateh-making companies going bank- 
rupt here at home while American peo- 
ple are furnishing aid to build up simi- 
lar industries in Britain, whose prod- 
ucts are rapidly taking over the market 
which our producers formerly enjoyed. 

Furthermore, the British Socialist 
Government is giving direct subsidies to 
its watch-and-clock industry. Accord- 
ing to the January 16, 1950, issue of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, an official De- 
partment of Commerce publication, sub- 
sidies paid by the British Socialist Gov- 
ernment to the watch-and-clock indus- 
try during the period July 1, 1946, 
through June 30, 1949, were as follows: 
$310,000 in 1946-47, $730,000 in 1947-48, 
and $590,000 in 1948-49. 

The British Socialist Government, it so 
happens, is placing great emphasis on 
increasing exports of timepieces. Ac- 
cording to our Department of Commerce, 
each British manufacturer is assigned 
an individual export quota, and is al- 
located scarce materials in ratio to his 
success in meeting his quota. To meet 
foreign competition and achieve export 
goals, some manufacturers have reduced 
export prices below cost. 

The Department of Commerce admits 
that this competition is likely to be felt 
by the United States clock industry. 

Here is additional enlightening infor- 
mation: 

An agreement was signed March 12, 1946, 
under which the Swiss * * * ed to 
make available, on a rental basis and under 
certain conditions, the special machines 
which the British needed. * * The 
Swiss also agreed to furnish to the British 
jewel bearings and certain watch parts. 
The British established acceptable import 
quotas for Swiss watches and movements at 
increased maximum prices. 


Wages paid workers in the British 
watch industry average 30 cents an hour. 
A considerable number of youths are em- 
ployed at a starting wage of 22 cents an 
hour. These rates are less than half 
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those paid to American workers. Of 
course, British workers are able to make 
a living on these lower wages because 
costs of food are lower in Britain than in 
America, due to the food subsidies made 
possible by Marshall-plan aid. 

Here, then, is what American watch 
and clock producers are up against: 
First. Under the Marshall plan, aid is 
being extended to rehabilitate and ex- 
pand the watch-and-clock industry in 
Britain, 

Second. The British Socialist Govern- 
ment is making generous, direct subsi- 
dies to the watch industry there, so that 
manufacturers are able to reduce export 
prices below cost. These subsidies are 
made possible by Marshall-plan aid. 

Third. The British have a discrimina- 
tory bilateral agreement with Switzer- 
land relative to production and imports 
of watches and parts. 

Fourth. The British workers receive 
less than half the wages paid American 
workers, which greatly aids the British 
manufacturer to turn out a low-cost in- 
strument. The British Socialist Gov- 
ernment; in turn, subsidizes food costs. 
These subsidies, too, are made possible 
by Marshall-plan aid. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the British 
are so rapidly taking over markets for- 
merly belonging to American producers? 

D. THE BICYCLE INDUSTRY 


Recently a representative of our bi- 
cycle industry told me that unfair for- 
eign competition—largely from Great 
Britain—threatened to drive his industry 
out of business. 

The American bicycle industry is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to British competi- 
tion. The British Socialist Government, 
I am informed, grants special benefits 
and subsidies to the bicycle industry 
there, all to the end that they may ship 
British bicycles into our markets at 
prices which are below the actual cost of 
production of American bicycles. 

Foreign manufacturers, with far 
greater production, lower labor rates, and 
various types of subsidies have prac- 
tically preempted all foreign markets. 
Now they are moving in on the American 
domestic market. 

On January 16, 1949, F. E. Ahern, 
attaché at the American Embassy in 
London, submitted a report to the De- 
partment of State on British bicycle pro- 
duction. This report quotes Mr. George 
Wilson, managing director of Raleigh 
Industries, Ltd., one of the largest 
British manufacturers of bicycles as say- 
ing: 

Reduction in our prices in the United 
States resulted in a substantial increase in 
orders to our Boston plant. This means 
doubling our business in America during the 
coming year. 


American bicycle manufacturers have 
no desire to exclude foreign bicycles from 
the United States market. They are de- 
manding that they be permitted to com- 
pete for this business on a fair basis and 
not with products subsidized by foreign 
governments and further supported by 
grants of money from our own Treasury, 

E. THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 

Dant & Russell, Inc., an important 
lumber firm operating in Washington 
and Oregon, recently wrote me saying: 
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The way ECA is operating means that we 
are financing the business of every country 
in the world except the United States. Every 
year more of our people are becoming un- 
employed while the countries we are helping 
have full employment. 

F. THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Let us refer briefly to the aircraft in- 
dustry for another example of how 
American dollars are being used to build 
up unfair competition abroad. 

The ECA program authorization for 
aircraft engines and parts for the period 
April 3, 1948, through February 28, 1950, 
is shown on a table which I have here. 
I ask unanimous consent that the table 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ECA procurement authorization for air- 
craft, engines, and parts for the period April 
3, 1948, through February 28, 1950, reads as 
follows: 


Pe ee eS ee $37, 600, 000 
W AAA 4, 500, 000 
Noethanlan das „„4„ 28, 700, 000 
Belgium-Luxemburg -......--. 2, 900, 000 
G, ara ake ia axe e A 900, 000 
Donna Beier wns sdin cies 800, 000 
N AAA ( A 900, 000 
Sweden a a aaa 500, 000 

aae Ep ͤ— 76, 800, 000 


Mr. KEM. Each of the countries re- 
ceiving these gifts of aircraft, many of 
them of the latest type, in addition to 
engines and other parts, has a govern- 
ment-owned air-line monopoly. 

These air lines are all nationalized, 
and are competing directly with Ameri- 
can industry. 

I have previously called to the Sen- 
ate's attention the fact that American 
Airlines, Inc., decided to dispose of its 
interest in an American overseas opera- 
tion because of difficulty in securing risk 
capital on reasonable terms. While this 
is going on, its direct competitor, the 
British Government, is being financed by 
the ECA. 

G. THE JOB OF EVERY AMERICAN WORKER IS 


JEOPARDIZED BY GROWTH OF DOLLAR-BUILT 
SOCIALIST CARTELS ABROAD 


Mr. President, these are only a few of 
many similar examples that could be 
cited. They are conclusive evidence that 
unfair competition from abroad gravely 
threatens our American economy. Un- 
fortunately, the worst is yet to come, un- 
less the Congress acts. 

As I mentioned earlier in my remarks, 
the Socialist Government of Britain is 
scheduled to take over the iron and steel 
industry only 8 months from now. 
Nearly half of Britain’s exports are 
largely based on steel. If the steel in- 
dustry is turned into a vast Government- 
owned monopoly, it will be a giant sword 
of Damocles over the American economy. 
The British Socialist Government will be 
in a position to dump products on Ameri- 
can foreign and domestic markets on an 
unprecedented scale, drive more of our 
industries out of business, and throw 
more millions of American workers out 
ofemployment. Unless the Congress de- 
cides otherwise, all this will be done at 
the expense of the American taxpayers. 

The use of American dollars to finance 
experiments in socialism abroad affects 
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the well-being of both the people of 
America and the people of the countries 
we are trying to aid. 

The job of every American worker is 
jeopardized by Socialist cartels abroad. 
I cannot justify paying heavily for the 
privilege. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 277. An act to enhance further the se- 
curity of the United States by preventing 
disclosures of information concerning the 
cryptographic systems and the communica- 
tion intelligence activities of the United 
States; 

S. 621. An act for the relief of Horace J. 
Fenton; 

S. 2590. An act to amend section 3526 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to coinage of 
subsidiary silver coins; 

S. 2853. An act to authorize the accept- 
ance of foreign decorations for participa- 
tion in the Berlin airlift; 

S. 2874. An act to amend titles 18 and 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the time 
of reporting to Congress rules of procedure 
adopted by the Supreme Court for criminal, 
civil, and admiralty cases and the time of 
their taking effect; 5 

S. 3117. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Postmaster General 
to impose demurrage charges on undelivered 
collect-on-delivery parcels,” approved May 
23, 1930, as amended (39 U. S. C. 246c); and 

S. 3255. An act to amend section 415 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, to ex- 
tend the effective date of that section to 
December 31, 1950, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 3, 1950, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 277. An act to enhance further the se- 
curity of the United States by preventing 
disclosures of information concerning the 
cryptographic systems and the communica- 
tion intelligence activities of the United 
States; 

S. 621. An act for the relief of Horace J. 
Fenton; 

S. 2590. An act to amend section 3526 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to coinage of 
subsidiary silver coins; 

S. 2853. An act to authorize the accept- 
ance of foreign decorations for participa- 
tion in the Berlin airlift; 

S. 2874. An act to amend titles 18 and 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the time 
of reporting to Congress rules of procedure 
adopted by the Supreme Court for criminal, 
civil, and admiralty cases and the time of 
their taking effect; 

S. 3117. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to impose demurrage charges on unde- 
livered collect-on-delivery parcels,” ap- 
proved May 23, 1930, as amended (39 U. S. C. 
246c); and 

S. 3255. An act to amend section 415 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, to extend 
the effective date of that section to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, and for other purposes, 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 
Mr, DONNELL rose. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. For what 
ae does the Senator from Missouri 

e? 

Mr. DONNELL. To ask recognition to 
speak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state by title the pending busi- 
ness. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3304) to 
amend the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, had 
not the senior Senator from Missouri 
been recognized before the Senator from 
Texas rose? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Texas gave notice that at the 
close of the remarks of the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri he would ask for the 
regular order. 

The senior Senator from Missouri is 
now recognized. 

INVESTIGATION OF GAMBLING AND 

RACKETEERING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. DONNELL., Mr. President, I rise 
at this point in opposition to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute pre- 
sented by the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] to Senate Reso- 
lution 202. I understand, Mr. President, 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Texas has called for the regular order, 
but I also understand that it is within 
my rights for me to speak upon such 
subject as I shall choose, and I choose 
to speak, as I have indicated, in oppo- 
sition to the amendment presented by 
the junior Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I have just asked that 
the Senator from Tennessee be informed 
of the fact that I am speaking. 

As I stated earlier today, I am in favor 
of the adoption of Senate resolution 202 
as it was reported by the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and as 
supplemented by report of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] from the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, with two amendments to be in- 
corporated therein. 

The amendments to which I refer are 
the deletion, on line 18, on page 2, of 
the comma and the words and figures 
“but not later than July 31, 1950,” and 
on line 2, page 3, to strike out the figure 
“$50,000” and incorporate in lieu thereof 
the figure “$100,000.” 

Mr. President, in order that we may 
intelligently consider the resolution 
which I favor and the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee, which I oppose, 
it will be necessary to consider some- 
thing of the respective contents of each 
of the two resolutions, namely, Senate 
Resolution 202, and the substitute which 
constitutes the amendment presented by 
the junior Senator from Tennessee, 
whom I am pleased to see now upon the 
floor. 

Senate Resolution 202 provides at its 
outset that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to make full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of the subject matter which 
is thereafter set forth in the resolution. 
It will be observed, Mr. President, that 
under Senate Resolution 202 it is either 
the entire Committee on the Judiciary, 
which consists of 13 Members of the 
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Senate, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof which is authorized and 
directed to make the study and investi- 
gation to which reference has been made, 
There is no restriction as to the number 
of persons who shall constitute the sub- 
committee in the event that it shall be 
a subcommittee, rather than the entire 
committee, which shall make the study 
and investigation authorized by the reso- 
lution. It is entirely possible that the 
subcommittee could consist of 3, 5, 7, 9, or 
any other number of members, equal to 
or less than the entire membership of 
13 of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The substitute presented by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee, 
in place of authorizing the Committee 
on the Judiciary, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, to make the 
study and investigation, provides for the 
appointment of a special committee 
composed of five members, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and the Committee 
on the Judiciary. It is to be noted, Mr. 
President, that there is in the substitute 
a limitation on the number of members 
of the special committee, the limitation 
being five, no more and no less. 

Although the substitute provides that 
the special committee shall be ap- 
pointed from two of the committees of 
the Senate, namely, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the Committee on the Judiciary, there 
is no provision in the substitute which 
designates how many of the members 
shall be from either of those committees. 
It is entirely possible, at least theoreti- 
cally, for four of the members to be from 
one committee and one member to be 
from the other committee, although I 
assume that in all reasonable probability 
the membership would be taken, three 
from one committee and two from the 
other committee. Obviously, members 
from one of the two committees would 
predominate on the special committee, 
and would therefore constitute a ma- 
jority. At the time the Senate votes in 
favor of the substitute, if it shall so vote, 
no Member of the Senate, unless he were 
given special information which is not 
now available generally, would have the 
slightest knowledge as to which of the 
two standing committees would con- 
tribute the majority of the special com- 
mittee. Thus it is that if Members of 
the Senate should sustain by their votes 
the amendment submitted by the junior 
Senator from Tennessee, we would have 
to wait until after our decision is made 
to ascertain from the lips of the Vice 
President who shall be chosen and which 
committee of the two standing commit- 
tees shall contribute a majority of the 
members of the special committee. 

Mr. President, it is to be observed also, 
as an essential difference between the 
two resolutions, namely, Senate Resolu- 
tion 202 on the one hand, and the sub- 
stitute submitted by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee on the other hand, that, 
in the first instance, under the resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary and the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, it is a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate, or a subcommittee 
of such standing committee, to which is 
delegated the duty reposed by the terms 
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of Senate Resolution 202. On the other 
hand, the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute proposed by the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee provides not for a 
standing committee of the Senate, 
neither the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce nor the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to be the body by which 
the study and investigation shall be 
made, but, instead, provides for a special 
committee. That is the language of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Yesterday afternoon a brief statement 
was made by the Senator from Tennes- 
see as to the history of Senate Resolution 
202. I should like very briefly to re- 
capitulate the legislative history to this 
point both of that resolution and of Sen- 
ate Resolution 249, to which the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee also re- 
ferred yesterday afternoon. Those are 
the two resolutions which were consid- 
ered by the Senator from Tennessee as 
being substantially to the same effect as 
to the scope of the investigation and the 
study which should be made. Therefore, 
I think it is of some importance to con- 
sider the legislative history to this point 
of each of the two resolutions and also 
to consider whether there is any reason 
for the fear expressed by the Senator 
from Tennessee that if one of these reso- 
lutions should be adopted there will nec- 
essarily or reasonably likely follow a 
duplication, with two investigations of 
substantially the same scope in opera- 
tion at the same time. I may say, as I 
indicated last evening, that I do not be- 
lieve it follows at all that if Senate Reso- 
lution 202 shall be adopted by the Senate 
there is any danger whatsoever of a rival 
or duplicatory investigation being car- 
ried out under the terms of Senate Reso- 
lution 249. My reasons were briefly in- 
dicated yesterday, and I shall in a few 
moments have something further to say 
with respect to those reasons. 

Senate Resolution 202, which I shall 
for the purpose of brevity from time to 
time refer to as the “Judiciary Commit- 
tee resolution,” was submitted to the 
Senate by the Senator from Tennessee 
on January 5, 1950, and was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary on the 
same day. 

As the Senator from Tennessee said 
yesterday, a subcommittee, consisting, 
as I recall, of five members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, was selected for 
the purpose of giving attention to the 
Judiciary Committee resolution and re- 
porting back to the full committee with 
respect thereto. It was the privilege of 
the Senator who now addresses the Sen- 
ate to be one of the members of that 
subcommittee, and to have observed with 
much interest and cordial appreciation 
the fine spirit of public service evidenced 
by the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee, who served as the chairman of 
the subcommittee. I think it is fair 49 
say that conscientious and, I trust, at 
least reasonably capable efforts were 
bestowed by the subcommittee on the 
consideration of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee resolution. 

We were assisted also by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary him- 
self, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
Carran]. I observe with interest and 
pleasure that the junior Senator from 
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Tennessee [Mr. Kerauver], who is now 
occupying the chair, I judge by the ex- 
pression on his face, concurs in my state- 
ment that the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada did render very substan- 
tial assistance in the preparation of the 
final form of the Judiciary Committee 
resolution. 

On February 27, 1950, the Judiciary 
Committee resolution was reported by 
the Senator from Nevada, the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
was then referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. The reason 
for the reference to the latter commit- 
tee was the fact that it was provided in 
the Judiciary Committee resolution that 
for the purpose of the resolution the 
committee was authorized to employ cer- 
tain assistance, and that the expenses of 
the committee under the resolution, 
which it declared should not exceed 
$100,000, should be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Thus, it was that on February 
27, 1950, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration was charged with the 
responsibility of giving consideration to 
the terms of the Judiciary Committee 
resolution. 

As the Senator from Tennessee re- 
called to the attention of the Senate yes- 
terday afternoon, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration held a hear- 
ing, on which occasion there were pres- 
ent several members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, notably the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Kerauver], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 
besides one or two other Senators whom 
I do not recall, and the chairman of the 
committee. It was also the privilege of 
the present speaker to be present at that 
meeting. That was the meeting at 
which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Joxnson] set forth the views which he 
had with respect to the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce over the subject matter 
which was embraced within the Judi- 
ciary Committee resolution. 

Following the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, the 
Judiciary Committee resolution was, on 
March 23, 1950, reported by the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
a member of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, with the additional 
amendments to which reference has been 
made by the Senator from Tennessee, 
namely, the incorporation at line 18, on 
page 2, of the words, the punctuation and 
the figures, “but not later than July 31, 
1950,” which, as the context will disclose, 
is the date fixed by the resolution as so 
amended by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration not later than which it 
should be the duty of the Committee on 
the Judiciary to report to the Senate its 
findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for legislation. 

The second of the amendments insert- 
ed by the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration was a reduction from the 
$100,000 figure for expenses to the figure 
of $50,000, which had been the initial 
figure carried in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee resolution at the time of its submis- 
sion by the Senator from Tennessee. 
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We were favored yesterday by a state- 
ment by the senior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr, ScHOEPPEL] as to the circumstances 
surrounding the change in the figure and 
the circumstances with reference to the 
attitude, the very kindly attitude, the 
very courteous attitude, of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration with re- 
spect to the resolution. 

‘Therefore, on March 23, the Committee 
on Rules and Administration having thus 
completed its duties, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee resolution came to the table of 
the Senate, if I may term it such, for fur- 
ther consideration by the Senate, and 
became a part of the calendar of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I should like to address 
myself briefiy to the legislative history of 
Senate Resolution 249, which was sub- 
mitted on April 4, 1950, by the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], 
who is, and was then, the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It will be observed that it 
was not until approximately 11 days 
after the Judiciary Committee resolu- 
tion had been reported to the Senate 
that Senate Resolution 249 was sub- 
mitted to the Senate and came before it 
in any manner, shape, or form. On the 
very next day, April 5, 1950, Senate Reso- 
lution 249 was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to which it had been referred on 
the preceding day, and was reported 
without amendment, and thereupon was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. President, it will be observed that 
the report by the Senator from Colorado 
and the reference to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of Senate 
Resolution 249 was 3 months, less 1 day, 
after the Judiciary Committee resolution 
had been submitted to the Senate and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. Yet we find Senate Resolution 249 
immediately referred, on April 5, to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. President, there are two other 
measures to which brief reference should 
be made, and at least to one of which, 
and possibly to both, reference was made 
yesterday by the Senator from Tennes- 
see. I refer to Senate bill 3357, which is 
a bill to prohibit transportation of 
gambling devices in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. This bill, S. 3357, was 
itself not introduced until April 4, 1950. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield to me for 
5 minutes? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Missouri may yield to me for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall 
be compelled to object. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER 
Kerauver in the chair), 
heard. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I had 
just referred to S. 3357, which was intro- 
duced in the Senate by the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHnson] by request 
on April 4, 1950, which was some 12 days 
after the Committee on the Judiciary 
resolution had been reported to the 
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Senate by a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. Thus it was 
that S. 3357 did not come into the 
Senate until approximately 3 months, I 
think iacking possibly 1 day, after the 
submission of Senate Resolution 202. We 
find, however, that on April 12, 1950, S. 
3357 was reported by the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to the Senate, and placed 
upon the calendar of this body, and that 
1 week later, April 19, 1950, upon the 
call of the Consent Calendar, the bill 
(S. 3357) was passed by the Senate. 

The second bill to which reference is 
made, in addition to the resolutions to 
which reference has already been had, 
is S. 3358, which was introduced by the 
seriior Senator from Colorado by request, 
and referred on the same day, April 4, 
1950, to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Although, Mr. President, no action has 
ever been taken by the Senate itself as 
to S. 3358, other than to refer the bill to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, on April 11, 1950, 7 days 
after the introduction of S. 3357, a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce decided to 
begin hearings on April 17 on said bill 
S. 3358. The first witness who was heard 
at the hearings to which reference has 
been made was the distinguished Attor- 
ney General of the United States, our 
former colleague, Attorney General Mc- 
Grath, and he was to be, and I presume 
was, followed by the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Crime Division, 
as well as by other witnesses, and from 
day to day thereafter, at least a portion 
of the time, hearings proceeded with 
respect to S. 3358, although until this 
present moment no action—I think I am 
correct in stating this—has been taken 
by the Senate itself as to S. 3358 other 
than the reference to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. President, there was presented to 
the Democratic policy committee of the 
Senate what was considered to be the 
problem caused by the pendency of Sen- 
ate Resolution 202, the Committee on the 
Judiciary resolution, and Senate Resolu- 
tion 249, the resolution submitted by the 
senior Senator from Colorado. The 
Democratic policy committee gave con- 
sideration to the question and to the 
general subject, I assume, of the proper 
phraseology of a resolution designed to 
solve the problem which was so pre- 
sented. 

It is my understanding from the press 
that there was considered by the Demo- 
cratic policy committee of the Senate 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to solve this problem, and, as I 
understood yesterday from the Senator 
from Tennessee in his address to the 
Senate, the problem which confronted 
the Democratic policy committee of the 
Senate was the alleged likelihood of two 
parallel hearings, practically duplicates 
one of the other, proceeding unless some 
such solution were arrived at, namely, 
@ proceeding under Senate Resolution 
202, the Committee on the Judiciary 
resolution, and a proceeding under Sen- 
ate Resolution 249, which I may term 
the Johnson resolution, which had been 
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pending before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce as previ- 
ously indicated. 

From the Washington Post of April 13 
I understand that the substitute which 
has been proposed by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee was a 
compromise offered by the majority 
leader and accepted on April 11 by the 
Democratic policy committee. I have 
in my hand the Evening Star of April 11 
of this year, which also contains an item 
in the course of one of its articles read- 
ing as follows: 

The Senate Democratic policy committee 
decided this afternoon to set up a special 
five-man committee for a thorough investi- 
gation of interstate crime syndicates, Chair- 
man Lucas announced. This would avoid 
the duplication of two separate inquiries, 
one by the Judiciary Committee and the 
other by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 


Mr, President, what does the substi- 
tute proposed by the junior Senator from 
Tennessee do? In the first place it sub- 
stitutes, as has previously been noted, 
in place of a standing committee of the 
United States Senate, the Committee on 
the Judiciary, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, a special commit- 
tee of five members to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate. 

I have previously noted the fact that 
there is no requirement as to how many 
members shall be from each of those 
standing committees, and that an ap- 
pointment of four from one of them and 
one from the other would meet the 
requirements of the substitute. I have 
stated, however, my assumption that the 
President of the Senate would probably 
select from one of those standing com- 
mittees three, and from the other two, of 
the members of the special committee. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
two facts to which I have already made 
reference, but which I think will bear 
repetition and which should be em- 
phasized. First, that the membership 
of the special committee, cannot, by 
virtue of the odd number, the number of 
five, be equal from each of the two 
standing committees. Therefore, a ma- 
jority of the members of the special 
committee will come from either the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce or the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and therefore the members from 
one or the other of the two said stand- 
ing committees will be in the minority on 
the special committee. 

Second, that if the Senate creates a 
special committee, not a single Member 
of the Senate, unless possessed of some 
information not known to the entire 
Senate, will, when the vote creating the 
special committee is announced, know 
which of the two committees, namely, 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce or the Committee on the 
Judiciary, will be the one which shall 
furnish the majority of members of the 
special committee. It is entirely con- 
ceivable, Mr. President, that some Mem- 
bers of the Senate might desire to have 
guch knowledge. They might feel that 
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the subject matter is peculiarly one as 
to which the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, for illustration, 
should have the majority, or, conversely, 


that the subject matter is such that the 


Committee on the Judiciary should have 
the majority. But in voting upon the 
substitute amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee all of us are in 
the dark as to which of the two standing 
committees will furnish the majority of 
the members of the special committee. 

I am opposed, Mr. President, to the 
creation of a special committee. The 
first of my reasons for being opposed to 
the creation of a special committee is 
that there is no need to bypass the 
standing committees of the Senate by 
authorizing the employment of a spe- 
cial committee. 

Press reports indicate that it has been 
asserted that adoption of the Kefauver 
substitute is needed in order that there 
may not me a duplication resulting from 
the making of two separate investiga- 
tions, one by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the other by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A few moments ago I read from the 
Washington Evening Star, in which the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] is 
stated to have announced that the set- 
ting up of a special five-man committee 
would avoid the duplication caused by 
having two separate inquiries, one by 
the Judiciary Committee and the other 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. That newspaper ac- 
count illustrates very clearly the reports 
which have appeared in the press in re- 
gard to the reason for the proposal to 
create a special committee. 

Mr. President, the argument that 
adoption of the Kefauver substitute is 
needed in order that there may not be a 
duplication resulting from having two 
separate investigations made, one by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the other by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, is not well 
founded. The reason why it is not well 
founded is that Senate Resolution 249, 
the Johnson resolution, which provides 
for an investigation by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
has not been adopted by the Senate, and 
no hearings under that resolution have 
been authorized by the Senate. There is 
no compulsion upon the Senate to per- 
mit two separate investigations to occur, 
if the Kefauver substitute is not adopted. 
The Senate is not obligated to permit 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to make an investiga- 
tion. The Senate has a right to author- 
ize its Judiciary Committee to be the only 
committee to conduct the investigation. 
Likewise the Senate has a right to au- 
thorize its Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to be the only com- 
mittee to conduct the investigation. 
Certainly the ability of the members of 
either of those standing committees is 
such that either one of them could con- 
duct the investigation and study. 

Of course, Mr. President, my associa- 
tion has been somewhat closer with the 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
than with some of the members, at any 
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rate, of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Therefore it is with 


no derogation to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce that I 
assert that, without any question, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, headed by 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada, 
is able to conduct the investigation. I 
assert with equal certainty that it is true 
that until the Senate authorizes the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to make an investigation under 
Senate Resolution 249, there will not be 
two duplicate or separate investigations 
in process, one under Senate Resolution 
202 by the Judiciary Committee and the 
other under Senate Resolution 249. 

Mr, President, the Senate need not be 
apprehensive that unless the Kefauver 
substitute, providing for the appointment 
of a special committee is adopted, two 
duplicate investigations—one under Sen- 
ate Resolution 202 and the other under 
Senate Resolution 249—will be in proc- 
ess. The Senate has this matter entirely 
within its control. Until such time as 
the Senate approves Senate Resolution 
249, no investigation can be entered upon 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce under that resolution. 

However, Mr. President, it is curious 
and interesting to note, on the other 
hand, that even if the Kefauver substi- 
tute, providing for the appointment of a 
special committee is adopted, it still will 
be entirely possible that its investiga- 
tions will be paralleled by hearings con- 
ducted by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce under Senate bill 
3358, which pertains to the transmission 
of certain gambling information, on 
which resolution, as has been previously 
stated. Although the resolution has not 
been adopted by the Senate, hearings be- 
gan on April 17, with the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States being the first 
witness. 

Thus it is, first, that the adoption of 
the Kefauver substitute, providing for the 
appointment of a special committee, is 
not necessary in order to prevent the 
making of separate, duplicate investiga- 
tions under Senate Resolution 202 and 
Senate Resolution 249; and, second, even 
if the Kefauver substitute is adopted and 
even though the special committee to be 
appointed thereunder makes an investi- 
gation, there is nothing to prevent an 
additional investigation, namely, an in- 
vestigation under Senate bill 3358, from 
also being carried on simultaneously with 
the investigation which the special com- 
mittee constituted under the Kefauver 
substitute would be carrying on. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
consideration by the Senate of the first 
point of opposition which I make to the 
proposal to appoint a special committee, 
namely, the reason that there is no 
need—and by my voice I emphasize the 
word “need”—to bypass a standing com- 
mittee through the authorization of the 
appointment of a special committee, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the appropriate standing com- 
mittee, whichever it may be, whéther the 
Committee on the Judiciary or the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, is by the terms of the Legislative 
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Reorganization Act of 1946 fully empow- 
ered and eminently able to do all that is 
needed to be done in the premises. 

I need not remind the Senator from 
Tennessee, who occupies the chair in 
this body at this moment, of the great 
care which was devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. I personally can remember, 
as do all other Members of the Senate, 
Iam sure, who were in the Senate at that 
time, the fine work which was done by 
former Senator La Follette, of Wiscon- 
sin, whose name is one of the two names 
by which the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 is currently known—the La 
Follette-Monroney Act of that year. 

I have stated that the appropriate 
standing committee, whichever it may 
be, is by the terms of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 fully empow- 
ered and eminently able to do all that is 
needed to be done in the premises with 
respect to the investigation and study 
which are proposed to be made of the 
crime situation. 

At this point let me quote from the re- 
marks of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], when speaking in the Senate 
on January 15, 1947. Let me add that 
at that time he was quoting the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], my 
esteemed seat mate in the Senate; and 
the remarks of the Senator from Oregon 
were also quoted in this very body on 
the 20th of February of this year by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Flor- 
ida {Mr. HoLLAND]. I read now from 
page 344 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 15, 1947, volume 93, part 1: 

The jurisdiction of the standing commit- 
tees has been so comprehensively described 
in the reformed rules as to cover every con- 
ceivable subject of legislation. 


I have at hand a copy of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 and, as 
bearing upon the powers of standing 
committees, created I should say by that 
instrument, and as to the type of mem- 
bership of the staffs of such standing 
committees, I call attention to section 
202, at page 26 of the printed copy of 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
in which section each standing commit- 
tee is authorized to appoint by a ma- 
jority vote of the committee not more 
than four professional staff members in 
addition to the clerical staffs, and I quote 
the words “on a permanent basis with- 
out regard to political affiliations and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform 
the duties of the office.“ 

So, Mr. President, a standing commit- 
tee, either the Judiciary Committee or 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, is provided presumably 
with staff members, of qualifications, ap- 
pointed on a permanent basis and with- 
out regard to political affiliations and 
“solely,” to quote the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act, “on the basis of fitness 
to perform the duties of the office.” 

As bearing further on the question 
whether there is any need to bypass the 
standing committees of the Senate 
through the appointment of a special 
committee, I also call to the attention 
of the Senate the provision at page 23 
of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, namely, the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act, section 134 (a), which sets 
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forth the powers of each standing com- 
mittee of the Senate, including any sub- 
committee of any such committee. The 
importance of the reference to “sub- 
committee” is that, should Senate Reso- 
lution 202, the Judiciary Committee reso- 
lution, be adopted, it might be that, in- 
stead of the entire Committee on the 
Judiciary, a duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof might function. 

What are the powers of the standing 
committees and of the subcommittees of 
any such committee, under section 134 
(a) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946? I read: 

Each standing committee of the Senate, 
including any subcommittee of any such 
committee, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions— 


Yes; but I pause there. Someone might 
say, up to that point, such committee 
could not act in recess; but the framers 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
thought of that. I continue to read after 
the word “sessions”: “recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate.” 

In other words, they have power— 
to sit and act at such times and places during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Senate, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to take such 
testimony and to make such expenditures 
(not in excess of $10,000 for each committee 
during any Congress) as it deems advisable, 


I pause at that point to indicate, as 
I have done previously, that under the 
terms of Senate Resolution 202, the Ju- 
diciary Committee resolution, the $10,- 
000 figure, of course, will be superseded 
by the figure which the Senate in its 
wisdom may cause to be finally placed 
in the resolution, $50,000, $100,000, 
$150,000, or whatever it may be. 

Then there is a very interesting direct 
statement in section 134 (a) of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act, which bears 
directly on the question of making in- 
vestigations; and what is that provision? 
It reads: 

Each such committee may make investi- 
gations into any matter within its juris- 
diction, may report such hearings as may 
be had by it, and may employ stenographic 
assistance at a cost not exceeding 25 cents 
per hundred words. 


The concluding sentence of the sub- 
section reads: 

The expenses of the committee shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man. 


Mr. President, obviously there is no 
reason to bypass either of the two stand- 
ing committees. I want to make it clear, 
if I may, at this point, that I am not 
advocating that both of the standing 
committees should be empowered to 
make this investigation. I see no reason 
for both of them to do it, and, as the 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
who appeared before the Rules and Ad- 
ministration Committee argued, it was 
entirely proper that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee should make the investigation. 
But, aside from that, obviously there is 
no need to bypass either of these two 
standing committees of the Senate, be- 
cause of any lack of adequate power on 
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the part of such standing committee or 
committees to handle the investigation. 

In this connection, attention is in- 
vited to the following observation, on 
January 15, 1947, appearing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 1, at 
page 343, by the very distinguished senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs], 
whom I do not see in the Senate this 
afternoon, but who was here earlier 
today. Reading: 

Therefore the argument that it is neces- 
sary to have special committees in order 
that authority to subpena witnesses may 
be conferred is not sound, since such au- 
thority has now been given to the standing 
committees. 


I call attention to this strong, vigor- 
ous sentence from our able and distin- 
guished friend, who is so keen and alert, 
as he always is in the performance of 
his duties in the Senate, the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland. Said 
he: 

That is an additional reason why no spe- 
cial committee should be created by the 
Congress. 


Mr. President, remember the fact that 
the Kefauver substitute abandons this 
theory of the senior Senator from Mary- 
land and undertakes to, and if adopted 
will, create a special committee, accord- 
ing to the exact words of the Kefauver 
substitute. But the Senator from Mary- 
land, as I say, after indicating the fact 
that it is unnecessary to have special 
committees in order that authority to 
subpena witnesses may be conferred, 
says, “That is an additional reason why 
no special committee should be created 
by the Congress.” 

The distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, however, did not stop with the ob- 
servation to which I have referred and 
which I have quoted. Speaking further 
on January 15, 1947, at page 344 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 1, 
he said: 

But the question again comes down to 
this—and I shall not now argue it—that 
there is absolutely nothing, and in fact al- 
most minus nothing, if that is possible, 
which a special committee purports to do 
that the standing committees are not au- 
thorized to do, equipped to do, and can do— 

And I emphasize this, Mr. President— 
and can do a great deal better than the 
special committee, 

Mr. President, I have already referred 
to the fact that there is an express pro- 
vision in section 134 (a) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act, reading as 
follows: 

Each such committee may make investi- 


gations into any matter within its jurisdic- 
tion. 


Attention is invited to another provi- 
sion of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, namely, section 136, appearing at 
pages 23 and 24 of Public Law 601, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, which reads as 
follows: 

Legislative oversight— 

That is the heading— 

Legislative oversight by standing com- 
mittees. 

Then the section reads as follows: 

To assist the Congress in appraising the 
administration of laws and in developing 
such amendments or related legislation as 
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it may deem necessary, each standing com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall exercise continuous watch- 
fulness of the execution by the administra- 
tive agencies concerned of any laws the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of such committee, and for that pur- 
pose shall study all pertinent reports and 
data submitted to the Congress by the agen- 
cies in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. President, I quote again from the 
senior Senator from Utah, speaking on 
January 15, 1947, and doing honor, as 
he did, to the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon by quoting from remarks previously 
made by the latter Senator on January 
13, 1947, at page 344 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 1, as 
follows: 

Second, the standing committees of the 
Senate have been authorized by the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act to exercise con- 
tinuous oversight of the execution of the 
laws by the administrative agencies within 
their respective jurisdictions. They are be- 
ing equipped with professional staffs and 
expert investigators to assist them in per- 
forming their oversight function and have 
been armed with the subpena power for this 
purpose. Hereafter the investigatory func- 
tion of Congress should be performed 


I emphasize the words from here on— 
should be performed by its standing com- 
mittees which have been empowered and 
equipped for the purpose, instead of relying 
upon special investigating committees which 
are sporadic in nature and cannot introduce 
legislation to give effect to their recommen- 
dations. 


So, Mr. President, for the reasons and 
by virtue of the facts set forth in what 
I have presented, I submit that my ob- 
jection to the Kefauver substitute reso- 
lution, namely, that there is no need to 
bypass standing committees, is sound. 

This is not the only reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which the Senator now speaking 
has for opposing the creation of the spe- 
cial committee which is contemplated by 
and provided for in the Kefauver substi- 
tute for Senate Resolution 202. 

The second of my reasons for opposing 
the creation of the special committee is 
that it is not only unnecessary to bypass 
standing committees, but that the crea- 
tion of the special committee violates the 
intent of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. It will be recalled that the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
apportions among the standing commit- 
tees the various subjects of legislation, 
and, to quote from the junior Senator 
from Oregon—I shall indicate to the re- 
porter in a moment where the quota- 
tion starts—to create a special commit- 
tee, quoting from the Senator from Ore- 
gon, is to trespass on the assigned juris- 
diction of some standing committee.” 

Senators who may be interested in 
finding this quotation will find it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93 part 1, 
at page 344. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Utah on January 15, 1947, quoting fur- 
ther from the junior Senator from 
Oregon, said: 

First, the jurisdiction of the standing com- 
mittees has been so comprehensively de- 
scribed in the reformed rules as to cover 
every conceivable subject of legislation, 
Thus, to create a special committee is to 
trespass upon the assigned jurisdiction of 
some standing committee. 
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It may be suggested to the Senate that 
the Legislative Reorganization Act, as it 
passed the Senate originally, before it 
went to the House of Representatives for 
concurrence, contained a section which 
was not in the bill as it came back from 
the House and, consequently, not in the 
Act as it was finally passed by the Sen- 
ate. The section to which I refer is 
section 126, which reads as follows: 

No bill or resolution, and no amendment to 
any bill or resolution, ‘to establish or to con- 
tinue a special or select committee, including 
a joint committee, shall be received or con- 
sidered in either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, 


It may be argued, Mr. President, that 
the fact that the Senate had adopted 
section 126 but subsequently accepted 
the LaFollette-Monroney bill, the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, without this 
section in it, indicates a departure by 
the Senate from its previous position in 
opposition to the establishment or con- 
tinuance of special or select committees; 
but, this point was ably considered by 
the senior Senator from Utah in his re- 
marks of January 15,1947. Iagain quote 
from his remarks at page 343 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 93, part 1. 
Said he: 

During the Senate debate on the bill a 
few Senators, including Senator Mead and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], questioned the desirability of section 
126 which imposed a ban on the future estab- 
lishment of special or select committees, but 
their doubts on this score appeared to be set 
at rest by Senator LaFollette’s assurance, 
first, that the jurisdiction of the reorgan- 
ized standing committees had been so com- 
prehensively described in the bill as to cover 
every conceivable subject of legislative con- 
cern, and, second, the possible reminder that 
the Senate can always expand the jurisdiction 
of a standing committee to embrace some 
unanticipated problem, or suspend its rules 
by a two-thirds vote and establish a special 
committee to deal with a normal subject, 
With this assurance, opposition to this pro- 
vision evaporated, and the Senate approved 
the entire measure by a 3-to-1 vote. 


Mr. President, on the same date, Jan- 
uary 15, 1947, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
now the honored minority leader in the 
Senate, speaking at page 344 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 1, 
said this: 

There is no dispute over what the Sen- 
ate did, but the law which was passed 
did not contain the provision outlawing spe- 
cial committees. It is my opinion, as I 
think the distinguished Senator from Utah 
will agree as he reviews the history of what 
happened in the joint committee, that the 
main reason the House did not go along 
with that provision was the mechanical rea- 
son I have given relative to the procedure 
of standing committees. The practice which 
is still in vogue in the House is to create 
special committees, cutting across the stand- 
ing committees to give such special com- 
mittees the subpena power, and not to give 
it to the standing committees. It is not 
now given by the House to standing commit- 
tees. 


Mr. President, I invite attention to the 
fact that the power of subpena, so far 
as I have observed in the Legislative Re- 
organization Act, is not today given to 
the standing committees of the House of 
Representatives under the provisions of 
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the act, but is, as I have previously indi- 

cated, by reading section 134 (a), dis- 

tinctly and unequivocally given to the 

standing committees of the Senate. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 

Mee speaking on January 15, 1947, said 
8: 


Mr. THomas of Utah. The fact that the 
subpena power is given to the Senate stand- 
ing committees merely proves that in our 
minds we were thinking of making the 
standing committees powerful and enabling 
them to go into any field that might be de- 
sirable. One of the sections that was elimi- 
nated from the reorganization bill while it 
lay on the Speaker’s table in the other House 
was section 126, which banned special com- 
mittees. What the motives of the House 
leaders were in thus emasculating or de- 
nuding the Senate-approved bill in such a 
fashion I have no idea, but the effect of 
their action was to deny the membership 
of the entire House of Representatives an 
opportunity to express their will with re- 
spect to the proposed ban, as well as with 
respect to other stricken sections. 

Therefore it was not the House of Rep- 
resentatives but a few leaders thereof. who 
are responsible for the amputation of the 
reform bill and for the deletion of the ban 
on special investigating committees. 

Thus amended, the reorganization measure 
came back to the Senate on July 26 for our 
consideration. The Senate sponsors of the 
bill were anxious to restore, as affecting the 
Senate at least, the provisions which had 
been stricken on the House side, including 
the ban on special committees, but it was too 
late in the session to risk sending the bill 
to conference. Members of the House were 
leaving town in large numbers, and there 
was grave danger that the conference report 
would fail of acceptance in the other body 
because of the absence of a quorum. 

In order to salvage what was left of the 
original bill, former Senator La Follette 
moved that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments, and the Senate so concurred, 
but in so moving and acting neither former 
Senator La Follette nor the other Senate 
members of the joint committee, nor the 
Senate itself, yielded their original convic- 
tion as to the desirability of prohibiting the 
establishment of special committees in the 
future. 

It is an erroneous interpretation of what 
happened on that occasion to say that in 
the Legislative Reorganization Act Congress 
expressly refused to abolish special commit- 
tees. We yielded to a parliamentary situa- 
tion. We have not changed our minds. 


Mr. President, as previously indicated, 
section 134 (a) of the Reorganization Act 
of 1943 contains the power of subpena 
for the Senate standing committees. 
There is no such power for the House 
standing committees. This fact indi- 
cates that, notwithstanding the nonin- 
clusion of section 126, the Senate gives 
the subpena powers to the standing com- 
mittees, thus obviating the necessity of 
creating such committees with such sub- 
pena powers. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to certain observations made in past 
years by distinguished Members of the 
Senate which bear upon the question of 
special committees and the attitude of 
the Senate with respect thereto. I quote 
first from the distinguished former Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette, 
speaking on June 6, 1946, during the de- 
bate preceding the passage of the Reor- 
ganization Act, which, incidentally, was 
approved finally on August 2, 1946. I 
quote the following from what he said at 
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pages 6365 and 6366 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 92, part 5: 


Nevertheless I am sure that all Senators 
appreciate that, if this work is done by the 
standing committees, it is a much more effi- 
cient way of transacting business, because no 
matter how well the select or special com- 
mittee may do its work, whatever legislative 
recommendations flow from the studies or 
investigations made by select or special com- 
mittees must in the end be referred to the 

standing committees of the Senate. Often, 
because there is no cross-reference between 
the standing committee in a particular prov- 
“ince of legislation and a select committee 
created for a special purpose, it becomes nec- 
essary for the standing committee, to some 
extent at least, to replow the ground which 
has been gone over by the select committee 
or the special committee. 

Furthermore the work of select or special 
committees is of necessity sporadic. They 
are created for a special purpose, with a spe- 
cial objective in mind, for a certain field of 
investigation or study. When that need has 
passed they tend ultimately to be abandoned, 
and for that reason their effectiveness is spo- 
radic in character; whereas, if it now becomes 
the responsibility, as we propose, of the 
standing committees of the Senate to carry 
on this very important oversight function, 
we feel that it will result in a much more 
continuous surveillance of the executive 
agencies and departments of government. 


Mr. President, I quote from the obser- 
vations made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
speaking on June 6, 1946, at page 6266 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 92, 
part 5: 

Mr. HL. Anent what the Senator from 
Maine has said, I think there are many very 
wise, constructive, and fine features in this 
reorganization bill; but I doubt if there is 
any feature that commends itself more than 
this very feature involying the abolition of 
special committees. As the Senator from 
Maine knows and has stated, the creation of 
special committees has meant a great deal of 
dispersion of effort, and much duplication 
and waste of time and effort on the part of 
Senators. The regular legislative committees 
alone can report proposed legislation to cure 
ills or defects which may exist; and yet we 
find numerous special committees taking 
numberless hours of the time of Members of 
this body to investigate, investigate, inves- 
tigate, though they have no power to report 
remedial or other measures. 

The Senator and his committee certainly 
have pointed out a most important and 
needed reform, in my opinion, in connection 
with the work and procedure of this body, 
namely, to do away with the special commit- 
tees, and to impose responsibility and the 
authority directly on the regular legislative 
committees. 


Again, Mr. President, I quote from the 
distinguished former Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. La Follette, at page 6394 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 92, 
part 5: 

The committee came to the conclusion 
that if we could reorganize the committees, 
and staff them adequately, it would be in 
the interest of orderly and efficient legisla- 
tive procedure to have the standing com- 
mittees or subcommittees thereof conduct 
studies and investigations, because, after all, 
if legislation is to flow from these activities, 
normally the select or joint committees do 
not have legislative power, and it is often 
necessary for the standing committee to 
thrash over much of the straw and the wheat 
that has been thrashed over by a special or 
select joint committee, as the case may be. 
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I pause at this point to mention the 
fact that although it is provided in the 
Kefauver substitute that “the commit- 
tee shall report to the Senate the results 
of its study and investigation, together 
with such recommendations as to neces- 
sary legislation as it may deem ad- 
visable,” I assume that no one would 
question the statement that after the 
recommendations have been embodied 
in the requisite bills, they would still have 
to be referred back to the appropriate 
standing committee or committees of the 
Senate for further consideration, thus 
involving not only the consideration by 
the special committee created by the 
Kefauver substitute, bui also by the 
standing committee or committees to 
which reference of such measures had 
occurred. 

Finally, Mr. President, with respect to 
the former Senator from Wisconsin, let 
me point out that on June 6, 1946, at 
page 6371 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 92, part 5, referring to the power 
of the suspension of rules to cover ex- 
traordinary situations, he said: 

However, if in the future some very ex- 
traordinary matter arises, such as the con- 
trol of atomic energy, as to which it might 
be felt that there was a need for the creation 
of such a committee, or if we were, unfortu- 
nately, to be engaged in a war, I have no 
doubt that a matter of such transcendent 
importance would cause a sufficient number 
of Senators to vote to suspend the rule. 


The distinguished majority leader of 
the Senate, the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas], has himself given much 
thought and consideration to this very 
important question as to whether special 
committees should or should not be cre- 
ated. The senior Senator from Illinois 
gave such consideration even before the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
was passed. 

I refer to his remarks on April 1, 1946, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 92, 
part 3, page 2876, reading as follows: 


Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, in view of what 
the Senator from Nebraska has said, I should 
like to make one further comment on what 
occurred before our committee this morn- 
ing dealing with the termination of all spe- 
cial committees. 

It was agreed by members of the Mead 
committee that they were of the opinion 
that they could finish their work by January 
1 of next year. It was also agreed by the 
Kilgore committee, for which a resolution is 
now on the calendar, that they could finish 
their work and terminate the committee by 
January 1 next. It was also agreed that the 
committee set up under the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Florida IMr. 
PEPPER) would also be terminated at that 
time. 

In other words, there is a feeling among 
members of these special committees—and I 
am very happy to report it—that sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better, so far as 
our committee is concerned, the special com- 
mittees will terminate and finally find their 
way back into standing committees, where 
a subcommittee, or the full standing com- 
mittee, can take care of the kind of work 
formerly handled by a special committee. 


Then, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Illinois concluded this particular por- 
tion of his utterance by saying—and I 
call special attention to this language: 


Mr. President, I merely wished to mention 
that fact, because I am satisfied that it is 
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the feeling of the Senate as a whole that 
standing committees should perform the 
work of these special committees in 90 per- 
cent of the cases, and the sooner we return 
to the fundamentals which have existed in 
the Senate so far as standing committees 
are concerned, the better it will be for the 
United States Senate, 


The observations, the very sound, very 
well-considered, and, to my mind, very 
wise observations, on the part of the 
distinguished majority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois thus indicated clearly 
his view in opposition to the advisability 
of the creation of spécial committees, 
and indicated it even before the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 was 
passed. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois did not cease to give 
thought to this important question after 
the passage of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946. I call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the fact that almost 
6 months after the approval of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act, which, as 
previously indicated, occurred on Au- 
gust 2, 1946, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois addressed the Sen- 
ate on January 20, 1947, his remarks 
being set forth at page 451 of the Rec- 
ORD, volume 93, part 1, in a debate on 
the continuation of the Special Commit- 
tee To Investigate the National Defense 
Program, Senate Resolution 46. 

Before quoting the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois, I am sure we would all 
agree that a special committee on the 
investigation of the national defense 
program certainly would be one of the 
outstandingly important committees, 
and that the observations of the Senator 
from Ilinois with respect to a commit- 
tee having such important functions are 
of especial consequence and moment, 
The Senator from Illinois said on Janu- 
ary 20, 1947: 

Every Senator knows— 


“Every Senator knows“ 
that if we follow the spirit and the letter of 
the Reorganization Act there is no place for 


this particular special committee to continue 
its investigation, 


Speaking on the same day, as reported 
on page 453, volume 93, part 1, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the Senator from 
Illinois made these observations: 

Mr. President, the reduction of the num- 
ber of committees and limitation of mem- 
bership on committees is an absolute neces- 
sity if the committee system is to work effi- 
ciently. The crux of the La Follette-Mon- 
roney Act 


I pause, Mr. President, so the record 
may be made clear that that is the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act— 

The crux of the La Follette-Monroney Act 
is in those provisions limiting the number of 
committees and defining the jurisdiction of 
all the committees created under the Reor- 
ganization Act. Here is something that has 
never been tried before. It is the keystone— 


Listen to the language, Members of the 
Senate, of the Senator from Illinois 

It is the keystone in the arch of congres- 
sional reform. It is also the complete answer 
to those who seek— 


I want every Senator here—and I am 
sorry there are not more here—to re- 
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member this strong statement by our dis- 
tinguished friend the majority leader— 

It is also the complete answer to those who 
seek to undermine the foundation stones of 
this legislative act by insisting that special 
committees be appointed, The very reason 
we spelled out in the Reorganization Act the 
jurisdiction of each and every committee 
was that special committees were being elim- 
inated. Therefore, when an investigation 
was called for, we specified by which com- 
mittee it should be conducted. 


Mr. President, obviously the Senator 
from Illinois considered not only that the 
provisions limiting the number of com- 
mittees, defining the jurisdiction of the 
committees, were the keystone, as he 
said, in the arch of congressional reform, 
but that those who insist that special 
committees be appointed “seek! to 
quote his picturesque language—“to un- 
dermine the foundation stones of this 
legislative act.” This is the Senator from 
Illinois speaking on January 20, 1947. 

Mr. President, I call attention also to 
this significant language by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois on 
the same day, January 20, 1947, as it ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 93, part 1, at page 453: 

Anyone who says that by creating the spe- 
cial committee now proposed we shall not be 
violating the letter of the law, as well as its 
spirit, simply does not know what he is 
talking about, because in connection with 
each and every one of the standing commit- 
tees established under the Reorganization Act 
the jurisdiction of each committee is clearly 
spelled out, word for word, and as a result 
of designating clearly the jurisdiction of the 
15 standing committees, anything under 
God's high heaven can be investigated. In 
my opinion, if new committees are created, 
both the spirit and the letter of the Reor- 
ganization Act will be violated, 


I think the language of the distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois, that as a result of 
designating clearly the jurisdiction of the 
15 standing committees anything under 
God's high heaven can be investigated,” 
is certainly sufficiently broad to cover 
the investigation proposed in the Ke- 
fauver resolution or in the resolution of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. President, again on December 31, 
1948, almost 2 years later than the ob- 
servations thus quoted from the senior 
Senator from Illinois, he had this to say 
to the Senate, as it appears on page 10257, 
volume 94, part 8 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, let me say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I shall not ob- 
ject to the resolution which has been sub- 
mitted for continuation of the committee 
for a period of 30 days, in order that the 
committee may make its report during that 
time. However, Members of the Senate well 
know the position of the great majority— 


I wish there were some way I could 
emphasize that statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by my voice. The Senator from 
IIlinois said: 

The Members of the Senate well know the 
position of the great majority of Democratic 
Members with respect to special committees 
under the Reorganization Act. No Senator 
is more interested in the continued success 
of small business than is the Senator from 
Tilinois. However, a vital principle dealing 
with special committees is involved under 
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the Reorganization Act, and it seems to me 
that at the proper time either the. Banking 
and Currency Committee or the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce should 
take over the duties of the Small Business 
Committee. One of the regular standing 
committees should continue to operate in 
behalf of the small business of this Nation. 
As everyone knows, I feel very keenly about 
the matter, as was apparent from the spirited 
debates we had on this subject 2 years ago 
when the matter was before us at that time. 
I shall reserve further remarks upon the 
question until some more appropriate time. 


Mr. President, in this year, 1950, to wit 
on February 20 of this year, the Senate 
was the recipient of a most interesting 
address by the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLaAND], whom I have 
known for many years. I knew him 
when he was the distinguished chief 
executive of his State, as was the present 
Fresiding Officer of the Senate, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK] of his State. The junior Senator 
from Florida, speaking in the present 
Congress on February 20, 1950, had these 
significant observations to make: 

Mr. President, I do not care to go over the 
same ground that I covered Friday after- 
noon in my argument on this subject. How- 
ever, there are two points which I think need 
to be accentuated at this stage of the argu- 
ment, the frst of which is to remind Sen- 
ators—and I wish more Senators were pres- 
ent in the Senate Chamber at this time— 


I pause to say that this subject matter 
must contain some strange allergy to 
keep the Senators away, because the 
Senator from Florida seems not to have 
had a very large attendance at the time 
of the delivery of his address. He con- 
tinued: 


that this matter was very fully and ably 
argued to a conclusion, at least for the time 
being, in 1947, in the Eightieth Congress, 
and that the splendid arguments against the 
setting up of any special committee on small 
business, as then suggested by Senate Resolu- 
tion 20, are to be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that time, and it seems to me 
they still very clearly express a conviction 
on the part of the Democratic majority of 
this Congress, then the minority of the 
Eightieth Congress, against the creation of 
any special committee on small business or 
any other special committee, as being in con- 
travention of the spirit of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, and also as not being in accord 
with the best interests of sound, economical, 
efficient, and democratic government, here 
in the Halls of Congress. 


Continuing, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida said: 


I have been impressed today while re- 
reading the arguments presented in the 1947 
debate, and I wish time permitted me to 
read a larger portion of them into the RECORD 
at this point. 

I wish to comment that able Senators 
who are still Members of the Senate took 
very strong positions against the adoption 
of the then pending measure, Senate Reso- 
lution 20, which was intended to reestablish 
a special committee on small business. The 
argument of the able senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEN] was very compelling 
on this point. The argument of the able 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] was 
one of the best I have ever heard him make. 
The two arguments made by the able senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are 
full of good meat, and they lead one to the 
very definite conclusion that it was against 
the interests of sound and well-organized 
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legislative government to trespass against 
the spirit of the Reorganization Act by the 
adoption of a measure to set up a special 
committee on small business, 

The able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 
CLELLAN] argued the matter with great 
ability and distinction. 

The able Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
although he now takes a different position, 
at that time—as shown by his participation 
in the argument on several occasions—was 
strongly of the feeling that the special com- 
mittee shovld not be reconstituted or set 
up again. 

The then serving minority leader, Mr, 
BARKLEY, now the Fresident of the Senate 


I pause to call attention to the fact 
that he is also the Vice President of the 
United States— 
likewise argued this question exhaustively at 
that time, and I shall quote briefly from his 
argument before I conclude my remarks. 


Mr. President, in the course of the re- 
marks so made by the Senator from 
Florida, he referred to the two argu- 
ments made by the senior Senator from 
Maryland. I call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that that is the same 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
who made the observations which have 
previously been referred to, namely— 

Therefore the argument that it is neces- 
sary to have special committees in order that 
authority to subpena withnesses may be con- 
ferred is not sound, since such authority has 
now been given to the standing committees. 
That is an additional reason why no special 
committee thould be created by the Con- 
gress. 


Again, he said: 

But the question again comes down to 
this—and I shall not now argue it—that 
there is absolutely nothing, and in fact al- 
most minus nothing, if that is possible 
which a special committee purports to do 
that the standing committees are not au- 
thorized to do, equipped to do, and can doa 
great deal better than the special com- 
mittee, 


On January 15, 1947, the senior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Thomas! said this, 
in quoting the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Morse] as appears on page 344 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 93, part 1: 

Hereafter the investigatory function of 
Congress should be performed by its standing 
committees which have been empowered and 
equipped for the purpose, instead of reiying 
upon special investigating committees which 
are sporadic in nature and cannot introduce 
legislation to give effect to their recommen- 
dations. 


Mr. President, referring again to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas], let me say that he was 
quoted as follows by the Senator from 
Florida on February 20, 1950, as appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on page 
1933. 

Then we shall eliminate the duplication 
of effort, waste of time, and waste of man- 
power which was unavoidable under the sys- 
tem which existed when we had special in- 
vestigating committees, 


Further, Mr. President, let me say that 
the following colloquy appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for February 20, 
1950, at page 1940. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. Lucas. I may say to my friend, I have 
only a few minutes. After the Legislative 
Reorganization Act was passed, the Senator 
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* from Illinois tried to live up to the letter 
and spirit of the act, by voting against spe- 
cial committees. The Reorganization Act is 
plain on that score; it outlaws special com- 
mittees. But the Reorganization Act has 
been violated many times since then. 

Mr. WHERRY rose. 

Mr. Lucas. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHerry. Mr. President, I do not dis- 
agree with what the Senator has said up to 
this point. But the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act does not outlaw special committees. 

Mr. Lucas. I was under the impression it 
did. I still think it did. I took that posi- 
tion at the time. But, anyway— 


The junior Senator from Florida made 
this further statement, as appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record for February 20, 
1950, at page 1933. 


Mr. President, not only was this the posi- 
tion taken by the distinguished leaders on 
this side of the aisle, but I call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that when the votes 
were taken on this measure, it appeared that 
all but three Members among the Democrats 
in the Senate at that time voted to stand by 
their then leader, the then distinguished 
senior Senator from Kentucky; and also by 
the distinguished senior Senator from Ili- 
nois, the whip at that time; and that with 
three exceptions, on both yea-and-nay votes 
taken on that legislation, first upon the so- 
called Tobey amendment, and, second, on 
the adoption of the resolution, there were 
only three Democrats then sitting in the 
Senate who did not go with the leadership 
and with the other leading Democrats, who 
had voiced their extreme disapproval of the 
custom and practice of setting up special 
committees, and of the efficiency of such a 
system. I may say those three include the 
senior Senator from Montana, who is con- 
sistent in his continued opposition on the 
floor of the Senate. He is the only one who 
has been consistent, I may say, and I think, 
in passing, we should all compliment him 
upon his consistency. The other two 
brethren among the Democrats who joined 
him in 1947 are no longer on the floor of the 
Senate. They were the then Senator from 
Texas, Mr. O Daniel, and the then Senator 
from Tennessee, Mr. Stewart. So that the 
only Senator now serving as a Democrat who 
then took that position is the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, who quite consist- 
ently maintains his position; which, how- 
ever, flew in the face of the party’s position 
taken by his leadership, and followed by 
nearly all members of the Democratic 
minority. 


The distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois, on January 24, 1947, even voted 
against Senate Resolution 20, the small 
business special committee resolution. 

So, Mr. President, I submit that not 
only is there no need to bypass the 
standing committees of the Senate—and 
that is the first point of my opposition— 
but, in addition, there are profound rea- 
sons—as we may determine by studying 
the history cf the La Follette-Monroney 
Legislative Reorganization Act and the 
provisions of that act, and in view of the 
qualifications of the standing committees 
and their staffs—for the superiority of 
the views so vigorously asserted on those 
previous occasions by the Senator from 
Illinois, as compared to the view which 
now apparently is asserted by him in 
connection with the Kefauver resolution, 
which was reported as a result of the 
anton of the Democratic policy com- 
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Mr. President, a third reason which I 
have for opposing the proposed creation 
of a special committee is that the special 
committee will not be subject to the dis- 
cipline under which a standing commit- 
tee would operate or to the oversight and 
superintendence to which a subcommit- 
tee of a standing committee would be 
subject. Obviously, if a special commit- 
tee is appointed consisting of five Mem- 
bers of the Senate, it is not a part of any 
other committee. It is true that some 
of its members are drawn from one com- 
mittee, and one or more of its members 
are drawn from another committee, but 
there is no committee which has any 
jurisdiction by way of discipline or over- 
sight or supervision with respect to the 
action which shall be taken by the spe- 
cial committee. The special committee 
would be sailing a sea in a ship of its 
own, without any supervision whatever 
or control from any of the regular 
committees. 

Contrast that, Mr. President, with the 
situation in one of the standing commit- 
tees. I know that in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee we hold hearings ordinarily once 
a week, or sometimes not quite so fre- 
quently, sometimes every 2 or 3 weeks; 
at other times, several times in 1 week. 
The distinguished ranking member of 
the Judiciary Committee sits upon the 
floor this afternoon in the absence of the 
chairman—who is in the West on an 
important mission of that committee, I 
may say—and he can testify, I am sure, 
as can also my distinguished friend from 
Tennessee, the author of the Kefauver 
resolution, who is a very capable and dis- 
tinguished member of the Judiciary 
Committee himself, as to the fact that, 
week after week and month after month, 
the subcommittees of the Judiciary 
Committee are subject to its jurisdiction, 
to its oversight, to frequent questioning 
as to progress which is being made, and 
sometimes even to what might amount 
to censure, sometimes to compliment, 
but certainly at all times, to the inde- 
pendent oversight not only by the chair- 
man, the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada, who has rendered great service 
to the committee, but by the committee 
as a whole; and this very fine quality, 
this very fine fact with respect to sub- 
committees of a standing committee 
would not exist in the case of a special 
committee. 

Mr. President, I shall group three other 
objections which I have to the creation of 
the special committee, and I want to say 
in fairness that they are taken verbatim 
from the language already used by my 
distinguished friend and seat mate, the 
junior Senator from Oregon Mr. 
Morse]. If Iam not mistaken, they were 
adopted likewise by the Senator from 
Utah in quoting from my friend from 
Oregon. I quote these fourth, fifth, and 
sixth of my reasons for opposing the cre- 
ation of the special committee, taken 
from the statement made on January 13, 
1947, by the Senator from Oregon, as 
follows: 

The reformed Senate rules limit Senators 
to service on two standing committees each 
so that they can meet their legislative re- 
sponsibilities more effectively. If, in addi- 
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tion, Senators are appointed to serve on 
special committees, the burdens of committee 
work will be correspondingly multiplied and 
the old evils of poor attendance and scattered 
attention will return. 

Creation of one or two special committees 
now will pave the way for the establishment 
of a rash of special committees with inevi- 
table duplication of the work of the standing 
committees and unnecessary large-scale ex- 
penditures. It might also lead to a revival 
of the use of staff personnel borrowed from 
downtown departments with all the disad- 
vantages of that practice. ; 

Creation of special committees to deal with 
subjects already assigned to standing com- 
mittees will also be a burden to, and impair 
the efficiency of, the executive agencies of 
the Government by requiring their officials to 
repeat their testimony on the same subjects 
before several committees of the Senate. 


Mr. President, I think I am correct in 
the statement I am about to make. If I 
am not, I hope some Senator will be kind 
enough to correct me. It is my under- 
standing that the only select or special 
committees the Senate now has are two; 
one, the Special Committee on the Re- 
construction of the Senate Roof and Sky- 
lights and Remodeling of the Senate 
Chamber—and I am pleased to note that 
my esteemed colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri, is one of the Senators 
who has served upon that special com- 
mittee—second, the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Small Business, under the 
terms of Senate Resolution 58, members 
of which committee were appointed on 
April 10, 1950. Someone may say, “Well, 
there are committees on atomic energy 
and on printing.” But I call attention to 
the fact that while there is a committee 
on printing and a committee on atomic 
energy, each of the two last committees 
are joint committees, whose membership 
consists of Members of both Houses of 
the Congress. So, Mr. President, at this 
time, unless I am mistaken, the Senate 
has been very scrupulous in following the 
rule of not creating special committees, 
and only for some special, outstanding 
reason are they created. 

We have had references here in some 
of the quoted observations of the Senator 
from Illinois as to the number of times 
the Senate has violated the Legislative 
Reorganization Act. In the first place, 
one violation of it, so far as I can see, 
does not afford any basis for future vio- 
lations of it, and, in the second place, 
my memory fails to recall a great abun- 
dance of violations of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act. But the fact remains 
that, regardless of whether there have 
or have not been violations, there are, to- 
day so far as I know, only the two special 
existing committees of the Senate, which 
I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, someone may raise the 
question—and it would be a very appro- 
priate one—whether the Senator who is 
now addressing the Senate himself voted 
for the creation of the Special Commit- 
tee on Small Business. I want to say 
that he did so vote. I think it was proper 
that he should, and I am quite sure that 
if the situation were to arise again he 
would do so again. 

Mr. President, in the first place, it will 
be recalled, as shown by the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, at page 1943, of February 
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20, 1950, that under the terms of the so- 
called Wherry resolution (S. Res. 58) a 
select committee was created with the 
following provision as to its duty: 

It shall be the duty of such committee to 
study and survey by means of research and 
investigation all problems of American small- 
business enterprises. 


A resolution was offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey], in 1947, to the effect that 
“the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is hereby authorized and 
directed to study and survey, by means of 
research, all the problems of American 
small-business enterprises.” The Sen- 
ator who is now speaking voted against 
the resolution so presented by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, and for Sen- 
ate Resolution 20, the so-called Wherry 
resolution. which authorized a special 
committee of 12 Senators to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, to study, 
and so forth, all the problems of Ameri- 
can small business enterprises. 

Obviously, there are sound reasons for 
voting to create a committee to conduct 
a study and investigation of the problems 
of small business. The very content of 
its duty, namely, “to study and survey by 
means of research and investigation all 
problems of American small-business 
enterprises,” indicates the vastness of 
the scope of the committee which should 
consider that subject. Obviously, there 
is no one committee of the Senate which 
has, and there are no two committees 
which have, legislative jurisdiction of 
all the problems of American small- 
business enterprises. For illustration, 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry has jurisdiction over the inspection 
of livestock and meat products, and over 
the dairy industry. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency has jurisdiction 
over financial aid to commerce and in- 
dustry, with one specific exception; it 
has jurisdiction over the control of prices 
of commodities and services. The Com- 
mittee on Finance has jurisdiction over 
revenue measures, tariffs, and national 
social security. The Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has 
jurisdiction over interstate commerce, 
and communications by telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio. The Committee on 
the Judiciary has jurisdiction over the 
protection of trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has jurisdiction, among 
other things, over wages and hours of 
labor. 

Obviously, all these subjects to which 
I have referred, over which these half 
a dozen committees of the Senate have 
jurisdiction, are included within the 
term “all the problems of American 
small-business enterprises.” 

Mr. President, it is entirely appropri- 
ate, to my mind, that a committee to 
study all—and I emphasize the word 
„all“ the problems of American small- 
business enterprises be not one of the 
standing committees, but shall be a spe- 
cial committee. 

In the case of the Kefauver resolution, 
however, there is no such diversity of 
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subject matter as exists in the case of all 
the problems of small business. The 
subject matter of the Kefauver resolu- 
tion is the single one of the utilization 
of facilities or their operation in inter- 
state commerce, in furtherance of il- 
legal transactions and the results there- 
of, including the development of cor- 
rupting influences in violation of law. 
Therefore, Mr. President, there is no 
such argument in favor of the creation 
of a special committee in the case of the 
subject matter of the Kefauver resolu- 
tion as there is in the case of the study 
of all the problems of American small- 


business enterprises, which problems go 


into subject matters over which at least 
half a dozen of the committees of the 


Senate, which I have mentioned, have 


jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, there is a further rea- 
son for just opposition to which such a 
committee, selected as provided in the 
Kefauver resolution, is subject, and that 
further reason is the conflict of tenden- 
cies between the members who are se- 
lected, at least in part, because of their 
membership on two committees with 
diverse jurisdiction. There are Senators 
from the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee who have given years 
of service in the Senate to the particular 
and peculiar problems of that commit- 
tee, and there are Senators, on the other 
hand, from the Judiciary Committee who 
have given years of service to the prob- 
lems of that committee, with obviously 
entirely different tendencies. Members 
selected from each such respective 
standing committee are obviously apt to 
be inclined to direct the investigation 
primarily along lines to which the com- 
mittee from which they emanate cus- 
tomarily devotes its attention. For ex- 
ample, if the members selected from the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee should be in the majority, there 
would be a strong tendency for the spe- 
cial committee to emphasize primarily 
the phases of commerce, communica- 
tion by telegraph, telephone, or radio, 


‘rather than to emphasize primarily the 


study of crime. 

I take it that no one among us can 
have the slightest question that although 
there are some matters relevant to inter- 
state commerce involved in this study, 
the primary thing which is involved in 
the proposed study is crime. The very 
substitute resolution of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee states that the 
special committee is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of whether or- 
ganized crime utilizes the facilities of 
interstate commerce or otherwise op- 
erates in interstate commerce in further- 
ance of any transactions which are in 
violation of the laws of the United States 
or of the State in which the transactions 
occur, and so forth, and so forth, includ- 
ing the question, Mr. President, whether 
or not organized crime utilizes such in- 
terstate facilities or otherwise operates in 
interstate commerce for the development 
of corrupting influences in violation of 
the laws of the United States or of the 
laws of any State. 
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There can be no question that the pre- 
dominant thought in the Kefauver reso- 
lution is the subject of the investigation 
of the activities of organized crime. It 
is true that the mention of interstate 
commerce exists in the resolution, and 
it is perfectly clear to every Member of 
the Senate why it is placed in the reso- 
lution. It is because of the fact that the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
have no jurisdiction over crime as such 
in the State of West Virginia or in the 
State of Michigan or in the State of 
Missouri. Those are local matters, un- 
less there is some basis of Federal juris- 
diction, Federal interference in Federal 
matters. The transmission of informa- 
tion and the transmission of machines 
which are capable of illegal use are mat- 
ters which are within the interstate com- 
merce powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, But to say that this resolution 
can have anything as its primary object 
other than the study of the activities of 
organized crime is to overlook the entire 
basis on which the resolution proceeds. 

The distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee has himself done a most excellent 
job, assisted by one of the members of 
the staff of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. 
Green, to whom I pay tribute at this 
moment—lI think I see him in the Cham- 
ber at this time—for placing in the re- 
port of the Senate Committee on. the 
Judiciary illustrations which emphasize 
the importance of the investigation of 
crime. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted in the REC- 
ORD, at the conclusion of my remarks, a 
copy, first, of the report of the Judiciary 
Committee to the Senate with respect to 
Senate Resolution 202; and second, a 
copy of the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration with 
respect to Senate Resolution 202. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
plan here proposed by the Senator from 
Tennessee is not his initial thought, be- 
cause in his initial thought he had in 
mind the Judiciary Committee. He sub- 
mitted a resolution in that form to the 
Senate and it was referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. He served as the 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and he approved and 
advocated the resolution which gives 
this function to the Judiciary Committee 
or a subcommittee thereof. But in- 
fiuenced, undoubtedly, by good motives— 
I have no question of his entire integrity 
of motive—influenced by the fact that 
the Democratic policy committee, for 
some reason best known to itself, has 
undertaken to bring forward a resolu- 
tion to combine in this hybrid type of 
treatment members from two commit- 
tees, for the committee is to be composed, 
if the resolution be adopted, of members 
not only of the Judiciary Committee, but 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. President, as I have indicated, I 
fear, repetitiously, this afternoon, there 
is no assurance at all as to which of the 
two committees, the Committee on the 
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Judiciary, or the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, will fur- 
nish the greater number of members of 
the special committee if it shall be au- 
thorized. Suppose it shall develop that 
three of the members of the special com- 
mittee shall be derived from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: Is there any question of doubt 
that there will be a strong tendency for 
the special committee to emphasize pri- 
marily the phases of commerce, com- 
munication by telegraph, telephone, and 
radio, rather than to emphasize primar- 
ily the study of crime? 

Mr. President, there sits in the Senate 
this afternoon a Senator who is pecu- 
liarly qualified to serve upon a commit- 
tee of this type. I hope he will take no 
offense at my having something to say 
with respect to his peculiar qualifica- 
tions, his outstanding qualifications. 

I should like to read at this point the 
contents of an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post of April 13, 1950, which 
was just 2 days after the action of the 
Democratic policy committee, after a 
lengthy meeting, recommended this 
combination special 5-man committee, 
to which the Senator from Illinois re- 
ferred. I quote from the editorial en- 
titled, “Crime Probe,” published in the 
Washington Post on April 13, 1950: 

CRIME PROBE 

It is now apparent that the Senate made a 
serious mistake in assigning the administra- 
tlon's two crime bills to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. To be sure, they involve 
control of the instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce for the suppression of crime. But 
general legislation dealing with crime usually 
goes to the Judiciary Committee, and the 
present situation is clearly one demanding a 
thorough investigation into criminal activity 
of Nation-wide concern. In other words, the 
conflict of jurisdiction between the commit- 
tees ought to have been resolved, in our opin- 
ion, in favor of the Judiciary Committee, 
which proposes to do a thorough and compre- 
hensive job. 

The compromise offered by Majority Leader 
Lucas and accepted on Tuesday by the Demo- 
cratic policy committee is unfortunate for a 
number of reasons. 


This is not the Senator from Missouri 
speaking. This is a quotation from the 
Washington Post. I continue reading: 


It would set up a special committee with 
members drawn from both Judiciary and 
Interstate Commerce. The effect would be a 
division of responsibility, loss of discipline 
over the committee, and creation of a new 
precedent for special investigatory units con- 
trary to the sound policy followed in recent 
years of keeping investigations within the 
standing committees. The ease with which 
this reform appears to have been abandoned 
by the senatorial leadership is certain to be 
disillusioning to those who are seeking fur- 
ther improvement of congressional ma- 
chinery. 

Vice President Banxrzr has been given a 
free hand in selection of the proposed five- 
man special committee. Presumably this 
means that the committee will be headed by 
Senator KEFAUVER, who has sponsored an in- 
vestigation of the comprehensive type. That 
is all to the good. Senator KEFAUVER is as 
able as he is fearless and, in addition, the 
country has reason to be confident of his 
sincerity in seeking a thorough investigation. 


I ask Senators to listen to what follows 
in this editorial, which was published in 
the Washington Post 2 days after the 


doing well, 
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action taken by the Democratic policy 
committee: 

But it is also assumed that this turn of 
events will keep Senator Frercuson off the 
committee, and this seems to us a grave mis- 
take. We have often disagreed with Sena- 
tor Fercuson, but we recognize that he is 
one of the most persistent, thorough, and 
relentless investigators in the Senate. His 
special training in this field entitles him to a 
place on the committee; and if he should be 
excluded, the committee would begin its 
work under a suspicion that the Senate is 
afraid to expose a complete picture of inter- 
state criminal operations. 

If this task is worth doing, it is worth 
Even a suspicion of whitewash 
in drawing up the resolution or in selecting 
the personnel would be a serious disservice 
to the cause of exposing and suppressing 
criminal gangs. 


That is the observation made by the 
editorial in the Washington Post, and it 
refers to the possibility of the Senator 
from Michigan being left off the com- 
mittee. Of course there can be no as- 
surance, if the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has charge of the investigation, 
that the Senator from Michigan will be 
on the committee. That would be a mat- 
ter for the determination, I presume, in 
the first place, of the chairman of the 
committee, but certainly subject, I as- 
sume, to the approval of the entire Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Nor is it at all 
certain that the distinguished Vice Pres- 
ident would fail to appoint the Senator 
from Michigan on the committee. Ob- 
viously, however, what pervades the pub- 
lic mind generally is along the line indi- 
cated in this editorial: “This turn of 
events will keep Senator Fercuson off the 
committee.” I think the public would 
agree with the editorial writer in say- 
ing: “This seems to us a grave mistake.” 

Ihad the pleasure of reading Mr. David 
Lawrence’s column published in the 
Washington Evening Star on Wednes- 
day, April 12, 1950, and I should like to 
quote a portion of it at this point. The 
article was published the day after the 
action taken by the Democratic Policy 
Committee. Mr. Lawrence points out 
what is apt to be felt, whether truthfully 
or untruthfully, whether correctly or in- 
correctly, by the people of the Nation if 
the so-called Kefauver substitute should 
be adopted. I read from his column, as 
follows: 

BEHIND-SCENE Moves COULD CAUSE POLITICAL 
CRIME PROBE ScaNnDAL—Bic CITY MACHINES 
SEEN TRYING TO DELAY INQUIRY ON INTER- 
STATE RACKETS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Strange things are happening behind the 
scenes in the Democratic Party in Congress 
which may have a bearing on what could 
prove to be the worst political scandal in a 
generation. 

Who is trying to squelch the congressional 
investigation of gambling and interstate 
rackets? What are the Democratic machines 
in the big cities trying to do to limit the 
inquiry, to delay it, and possibly to frustrate 
a thorough investigation of the tie-up be- 
tween party politics in America and the worst 
vice rings that this country has encountered 
since the black days of the prohibition era? 

The maneuvering in Congress as to what 
kind of investigating committee should be 
appointed, who shall sit on it and what its 
scope shall be looks very suspicious. 

Why, for instance, has the Democratic 
Party, in a formal conference of its policy 
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members, decided to violate the precedent 
which was established when the La Follette- 
Monroney law was passed specifying that, 
when investigations are voted, they must be 
conducted not by special committees but 
by the regular committees charged with 
drafting legislation developed by an inquiry? 
POSITION REVERSED 

For many months now the Democratic 
leaders in Congress have fought against- 
special committees and argued that the regu- 
lar committees must do the investigating. 
Now this position has been reversed. Ignor- 
ing the demands of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which logically should conduct 
the investigation of crime— 


Note that, Mr. President— 


Ignoring the demands of the Senate Ju- 
dielary Committee, which logically should 
conduct the investigation of crime, a reso- 
lution has been decided on by the adminis- 
traton leaders which would limit the com- 
mittee to only five members. Three of these 
would be Democrats. They would not nec- 
essarily be selected from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee but would be appointed by Vice Presi- 
dent BARKLEY, which means that the appoint- 
ments are bound to be political, 

The test will be what Republicans will be 
permitted to sit on the special committee 
if it is ever appointed—for it looks as if 
there is a concerted movement afoot to de- 
lay the inquiry’s start so that it cannot ga- 
ther much information prior to the congres- 
sional elections this autumn. 


Mr. President, let me read one more 
sentence from this article: 

Why is it that, in a matter of crime and 
law violation, anybody in the Senate should 
try to fix so early a date as July 31 as the 
day on which the investigation must be 
concluded? 


Mr. President, I think the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHoEPPEL] 
gave us the answer to that yesterday 
when he pointed out that this report is 
intended to be only a partial report of 
the committee. 

What are the Democratic leaders afraid 
of? Do they fear that the investigation will 
probe too deeply into the big rackets in New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
and the major centers of crime in America 
today?— 


And so forth and so on, from Mr. Law- 
rence. 

Mr. President, these indicate something 
of what the public feeling is apt to be 
if in the instant case we shall violate the 
well-established rule, established not only 
by the La Follette-Monroney law, the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, but es- 
tablished by sound reason, proclaimed by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois himself before the La Follette- 
Monroney Act was passed, as I quoted 
him this afternoon, that the regular 
standing committees of the Senate should 
handle matters of this type. 

Mr. President, I read yesterday after- 
noon this observation from Newsweek, 
which is a well-known publication, re- 
ferring, as it does, to Senate Resolution 
202. It says: 

STRATEGY 

What worried the Democrats was the pos- 
sibility that Frercuson’s experience would 
make him the strongest man on the subcom- 
mittee. Since most big city political ma- 
chines are controlled by Democrats, the fear 
grew that the subcommittee’s findings could 
well be used against the administration in 
the coming crucial election, 
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When 2 weeks ago, Senator Ep JOHNSON, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, introduced two antigambling bills, 
the worried Democrats found a way out of 
their dilemma. Ostensibly to reconcile the 
clashing jurisdictions of the two commit- 
tees, the Democratic policy group last week 
decided on a five-man special committee— 
three Democrats and two Republicans—to be 
@ppointed by Vice President ALBEN BARKLEY. 
In this way, less able Republican investi- 
gators could be named. “We just don’t want 
to have any part of Fercuson,” said one top 
Democrat. “He’d move the thing into Kan- 
sas City and New York and we'd never get 
him out of there.” With FERGUSON out of 
the way, the Democratic Party could con- 
tinue to be against sin—with considerably 
less risk. 


Certainly, this body, and Congress as 
a whole, do not want to embark on an 
investigation of the type and impor- 
tance of the one now proposed, which 
may have ramifications in every great 
city, yes, and in some of the smaller 
places, perhaps not in cities exclusively 
at all with suspicions of this kind, and 
I can multiply them with numerous oth- 
ers, as Scuators all realize, from pub- 
lications which we have all seen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following the other exhibits 
which have already been introduced by 
me may be set forth at the conclusion of 
my remarks the rules of committee pro- 
cedure for the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. The importance of the ex- 
hibit, I think, is indicated by the fact that 
the rules indicate something of the su- 
pervision, something of the efficiency, 
which may reasonably be expected from 
the action taken by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Douc.as in the chair), Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
80 ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I was 
referring a few minutes ago to the jun- 
ior Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGU- 
son], whom I do not see on the fioor at 
the moment. I have no basis for know- 
ing what the intention of the distin- 
guished Vice President is. I should cer- 
tainly not ask him what his intentions 
may be in the event the resolution shall 
be passed. I have the greatest confi- 
dence in the Vice President. I esteem 
his friendship, and we are greatly hon- 
ored, in my opinion, by having a man 
of his type and integrity among us, and 
presiding over us. 

I desire to submit most respectfully, 
if I may, either to him or to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
or to whomever may be the appointive 
power or whatever committee shall be 
appointed, regardless of which one of 
the resolutions shail be adopted, that 
it would be a very decided mistake to 
leave off of the committee the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Michigan. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, a graduate of the Law School 
in 1913. He served as a practicing at- 
torney in Detroit, Mich., until 1929, when 
he was appointed to the Wayne County 
Circuit Court bench. 

As a member of the bench, he also 
served as a professor of law at the De- 
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troit College of Law, teaching courses 
in common law and procedure. The 
Senate is presided over at the moment 
by the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dove tas], a distinguished member of the 
teaching profession, an author, a gen- 
tieman, a statesman, who I have no 
doubt would highly regard the profes- 
sional work of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Michigan as a professor in 
the Detroit College of Law. 

In August, 1939, the junior Senator 
from Michigan was selected by his cir- 
cuit court colleagues to undertake a so- 
called one-man grand jury investigation 
of gambling, of graft and corruption in 
Detroit and Wayne County, Mich. The 
Michigan law provides, rather uniquely, 
so far as I know, for a circuit court judge 
to act as grand jury, with full power. 
I understand he names his own investi- 
gative and legal staff, and acts in ac- 
cordance with the proceedures of a grand 
jury. 

The Ferguson grand jury in Detroit 
operated for more than two years. Its 
activities included taking 20,000,000 
words of testimony, from 6,000 witnesses, 
resulting in a series of more than 360 
indictments and convictions of such 
prominent individuals as a former Mayor 
of Detroit, a Wayne County prosecuting 


attorney, a sheriff, a Detroit superin-. 


tendent of police, three city councilmen, 
innumerable police officials, county offi- 
cers, and lesser political figures. 

The record of that campaign against 
civic corruption and the alliance of 
crime and politics in Michigan, brought 
Judge Ferguson into national promi- 
nence, and in my j ent was in no 
small measure responsible for the nomi- 
nation and election of this great states- 
man, as he is, to the United States Sen- 
ate, as a fearless and incorruptible public 
Official. ` 

On his election to the Senate, Mr. FER- 
GUSON was immediately assigned to the 
War Investigating Committee, under the 
chairmanship of the then distinguished 
Senator from Missouri, the Honorable 
Harry Truman, now President of the 
United States. Senator FERGUSON has 
been publicly praised on many occasions 
for his contributions to the work of the 
War Investigating Committee. 

He was selected as a member of the 
Joint Committee To Investigate the At- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, and in that in- 
vestigation, I am sure all Senators will 
agree, he proved to be a relentless prober 
after the full record of facts. 

When the War Investigating Commit- 
tee expired, under the terms of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, under which 
we are now operating, an investigating 
subcommittee was established in the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, and the Senator 
from Michigan was made chairman of 
that subcommittee. 

Under the rules which prevent a mem- 
ber of the minority party from serving 
on more than two standing committees, 
the junior Senator from Michigan was 
forced to resign from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments and its investigating sub- 
committee, with the opening of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 
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The Senator from Michigan now 
serves on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate, which certainly has 
a wide range of duties, and is not only 
a fine educational institution, so to 
speak, for its members, but gives them 
the opportunity for wide, detailed, and 
profound knowledge of the Government 
and its various activities. 

The Senator from Michigan served 
also, as I have indicated, I believe, on 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and I 
can testify, and do testify, from my own 
personal observation of his work, that 
he is an invaluable member of that com- 
mittee. He is tireless, he is diligent, he 
has a high intelligence, he is willing to 
speak his mind, and he is a fine lawyer. 

My understanding is that altogether 
during his term in the Senate the junior 
Senator from Michigan has been either 
responsible for or a prime mover in more 
than 60 major investigations, most of 
them under the old War Investigating 
Committee. 

My understanding is that some of the 
recent congressional investigations in 
which he played an important part are 
the following: 

First. The Erie Basin Metals investi- 
gation, which revealed the corrupt prac- 
tices of the Garsson brothers and of 
Representative Andrew J. May, and re- 
sulted in jail sentences for some or pos- 
sibly all of them. 

Second, The North American Avia- 
tion, of Dallas, Tex., investigation, which 
revealed a waste in manpower, and 
which resulted in freeing 10,000 workers 
for other employment in the aircraft 
industry, 

Third, The Pacific shipping situation. 
It appears that approximately 190 mer- 
chant ships, usable in world commerce 
or for the return of service personnel to 
the United States and costing the Gov- 
ernment $380,000 a day to maintain, 
were found idle in the Pacific immedi- 
ately after VJ-day. Action initiated by 
this investigation resulted in the return 
= more than half the ships within 90 

ays. 

I digress to say, Mr. President, that I 
am not claiming that the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan did all this alone. 
Of course, he acted in cooperation with 
his brethren on the committees. But 
from my knowledge of him, as I have 
seen him operate in the Committee on 
the Judiciary and upon the floor of the 
Senate, I believe we will find it fair to 
assume that he was carrying his full 
share of the load in these various 
matters. 

The fourth investigation to which I 
refer in which he had a part was that 
of the strategic war reserve, in connec- 
tion with which the investigation re- 
vealed the unnecessary stock piling by 
the military of $850,000,000 of civilian- 
type goods which were immediately de- 
clared surplus and for sale, thus to enter 
the civilian economy and return millions 
of dollars to the Treasury. 

The fifth item to which attention is 
called is the matter of renegotiation of 
contracts. Numerous investigations re- 
sulted in recommendations of policy and 
legislation whose dollar value to the Gov- 
ernment is incalculable, 
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The relations of former Senator Theo- 
dore G. Bilbo, now deceased, to war con- 
tractors is the sixth item. No Senator 
who was a Member of the Senate at the 
time of the conclusion of Senator Bilbo's 
membership will fail to recall in gen- 
eral the circumstances with respect to 
Senator Bilbo. I do not mean the 
specific situation, because I myself am 
not familiar with the matter of the war 
contractors, but we know something of 
the general situation into which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan undoubtedly was 
placed. 

The seventh item to which I call at- 
tention is the irregular relations with war 
contractors of a certain Representative 
from the State of Washington, the rev- 
elations concerning which resulted in 
his defeat. 

The eighth matter to which I call at- 
tention, in which the junior Senator 
from Michigan, as I understand had a 
part in investigating, was the Canol 
project, which revealed the $146,000,000 
cost of the project, and also the inad- 
visability of the pipe line to Canadian 
oil fields. The investigation resulted in 
suspending $7,000,000 actually allocated 
for further prospecting and exploration. 

The ninth item is the matter of the 
Inter-American Highway. I understand 
that an investigation revealed the ill- 
advised project for not merely one high- 
way, but parallel highway systems 
through Central America, to be con- 
structed at enormous expense, and in the 
midst of the war effort. Further ex- 
penditures on the project were blocked, 
except upon assurances of closest super- 
vision of the construction and maximum 
efficiency in maintenance. 

The tenth item is the investigation of 
Hughes Aircraft and Gen. Bennett E. 
Meyers, concerning which our memories 
are yet fresh. The investigation re- 
vealed irregularities and weaknesses in 
the aircraft procurement inspection pro- 
gram and the improper wartime activi- 
ties of General Meyers. As a result of 
the investigation, the Air Force has re- 
vamped its inspection program in pro- 
curement; General Meyers was sen- 
tenced to prison for subornation of per- 
jury; and the disclosure of the nature of 
General Meyers’ retirement on a disabil- 
ity pension resulted in an overhauling of 
the Army and Navy retirement systems. 

The next item, No. 11, relates to the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. The investi- 
gation revealed overcharges on sales of 
oil to the Navy in excess of $30,000,000. 

Item No. 12: I have referred already, 
Mr. President, to the investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. By reason of the 
vigorous efforts and questioning by the 
junior Senator from Michigan, the in- 
quiry brought out the most complete rec- 
ord available to the public for an ap- 
praisal of responsibility for the disaster; 
pointed out the paramount need for a 
candid foreign policy; and pointed out 
the need for a revised Intelligence Serv- 
ice, which resulted in establishment of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Item No. 13: I come now to a further 
item in which the junior Senator from 
Michigan has rendered distinguished 
service. I refer to a matter with which 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
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Missouri [Mr. Kem? is thoroughly famil- 
iar, and as to which he has addressed 
the Senate on more than one occasion, 
including the remarks made by him yes- 
terday, on the subject of the Kansas City 
vote fraud. The preliminary investiga- 
tion was made by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, in connec- 
tion with which the junior Senator from 
Michigan rendered outstanding service. 

The fourteenth item to which I call 
attention relates to export licenses. A 
preliminary inquiry resulted in freezing 
licenses for shipping certain heavy ma- 
chine goods to Russia. Later inquiries 
revealed frauds and costly inefficiency, 
which had permitted large-scale exports 
of such items as nails and soil pipe while 
they were in critical short supply at 
home. 

Item No. 15: Finally, I call attention 
to the loyalty program. This investiga- 
tion centered about the testimony of 
Elizabeth Bentley, a confessed Russian 
spy, that there had been a Communist 
espionage ring in Government circles. 
The question of whether the Govern- 
ment’s loyalty program was working to 
rid Government of subversive elements 
was tested by the case of William W. 
Remington. He had held a series of im- 
portant governmental positions while 
under surveillance by the FBI and a 
Federal grand jury for subversive ac- 
tivities. The inquiry into the Reming- 
ton case was blocked by a presidential 
directive which withheld key Govern- 
ment files, but the Ferguson committee 
was able to make a report recommending 
certain invaluable improvements in the 
loyalty program. 

Therefore, Mr. Presideni, I very re- 
spectfully call the attention of the Vice 
President and of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to the out- 
standing nature of the qualifications of 
this one member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, namely, the junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. I 
trust it will not be considered inappro- 
priate or in any sense offensive that this 
comment has come from the floor of the 
Senate with respect to our distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I take the 
position, first, that I am strongly in favor 
of the Committee on the Judiciary reso- 
lution, Senate Resolution 202, submitted 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] on January 
5, 1950, now on the calendar of the Sen- 
ate. I am in favor of it with the two 
amendments indicated, namely, to strike 
out the limitation of time within which 
the report of the committee shall be filed, 
and also to increase the amount of the 
expense allowance to $100,000. I am in 
favor of it. I hope we can secure action 
on it. I realize that at the moment we 
are talking under the head of the ECA 
program. But to my mind it is of high- 
est importance that at a very early mo- 
ment there be action taken affirmatively 
upon Senate Resolution 202, the resolu- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which provides that the Committee on 
the Judiciary, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
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directed to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of activities of 
organized crime, the effects thereof, and 
so forth, of questions as to whether or 
not organized crime is utilizing inter- 
state facilities, or otherwise operating 
in interstate commerce, for the develop- 
ment of corrupt influences, in violation 
of the laws of the United States or the 
laws of any State. 

Mr. President, I am equally opposed to 
the Kefauver substitute—not to the orig- 
inal document—submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. The Senator from 
Tennessee did not propose, independ- 
ently of the action of the Democratic 
Policy Committee, any such proposition 
as is now before us in the substitute. 

I am opposed to the program which 
the Democratic Policy Committee has 
brought forth as a compromise to meet 
a situation which does not exist, namely, 
the danger of two duplicating investiga- 
tions under the two resolutions, Senate 
Resolution 202 and Senate Resolution 
249. Mr. President, the danger does not 
exist. We have not adopted Senate 
Resolution 249, and there is no obliga- 
tion on us requiring us to do so. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
special committee on the general propo- 
sition, first, that there is no need to by- 
pass standing committees; that the 
standing committees, with their power of 
subpena, their investigatory power, their 
ability to exercise a high degree of 
watchfulness, and with all the facilities 
of a staff, members of which are chosen 
solely on the ground of merit, and with- 
out regard to political considerations, 
are amply able to conduct such an in- 
vestigation as is proposed. The stand- 
ing committees are able to do all that it 
is sought here to have the special com- 
mittee .do. Therefore, Mr. President, 
there is no need to bypass the standing 
committees. 

In the second place, I oppose the 
Kefauver substitute because the special 
committee would violate the intent of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. To 
substantiate that contention, I have pro- 
duced before the Senate this afternoon 
witness after witness of undeniable 
ability and undeniable knowledge, 
headed up, I may say, by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Mlinois 
{Mr. Lucas], as to his views respecting 
the intent of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act; in the case of the senior Senator 
from Illinois not only as to the intent of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act, but 
as to the sound reason which existed 
even before the Reorganization Act was 
passed. 


Then, Mr. President, I have pointed 
out that a special committee would not 
be subject to the discipline to which a 
standing committee would be subject. 

Ihave pointed out the lack of efficiency 
of a special committee. 

I have pointed out the precedent which 
the appointment of such a special com- 
mittee would constitute; and in that 
connection I have referred to the fact, as 
was so picturesquely stated by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, that it might very well 
result in a rash of other special investi- 
gating committees. 
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Mr. President, with all these reasons 
opposed to the appointment of the pro- 
posed special committee—the fact that 
the Senate itself has found it inadvis- 
able to have special committees, and has 
only two special committees at this time, 
so far as I know, namely, one to be in 
charge of the reconstruction of the roof 
of this Chamber, and the other the 
Special Committee on Small Business, a 
subject comprising such vast and com- 
prehensive problems that obviously they 
cannot be handled by even two com- 
mittees—it is of the highest importance, 
from the standpoint of principle and 
precedent in the Senate, that we should 
not appoint the proposed special com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I shall close my discus- 
sion of the proposed special committee 
by referring to a further fact which 
exists in this specific, instant case; 
namely, that if the proposal for the ap- 
pointment of the special committee is 
adopted, the general public obviously will 
be inclined to feel that the writer of the 
article in Newsweek is correct, that David 
Lawrence is correct, that the Washing- 
ton Post is correct, that the numerous 
other newspaper writers are correct, 
when they say that the appointment of 
the proposed special committee will cre- 
ate on the part of the public a suspicion 
with respect to the sincerity of the in- 
quiry. 

I realize the integrity of the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. He is 
a valued friend of mine. We belong to 
an organization in which both of us take 
great pride; I refer to the Kappa Sigma 
fraternity. I think I may say with 
reasonable accuracy that we are close 
friends, I have great confidence in him. 

On the other hand, we do not want to 
handicap him, if he is to be the chairman 
of the special committee—and I think it 
is safe to say that he will be, if it is ap- 
pointed—by creating in the mind of the 
public the belief that the special com- 
mittee is created in order to whitewash 
the investigation and in order to keep 
off the committee making the investiga- 
tion a Senator who has demonstrated 
conspicuous investigative ability; name- 
ly, the junior Senator from Michigan 
LMr. FERGUSON]. 

So, Mr. President, with the request 
that the President of the Senate and my 
colleagues in the Senate will pardon me 
for the length of time I have consumed, I 
strongly advocate, first, the adoption of 
Senate Resolution 202 with the amend- 
ments I have advocated; and with equal 
strength I oppose the adoption of the 
Kefauver amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

Exuisirt 1 
IS. Rept. No. 1317] 
INTERSTATE GAMBLING 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the resolution (S. Res. 202) au- 
thorizing and directing the Committee on 
the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation of interstate 
gambling and racketeering activities and of 
the manner in which the facilities of inter- 
state commerce are made a vehicle of organ- 
ized crime, having considered the same, re- 
port favorably thereon, with amendments, 
and recommend that the resolution, as 
amended, do pass, 
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AMENDMENTS 


1. On page 1, beginning with line 4, strike 
out all down to and including the period on 
line 6 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “of whether organized crime utilizes 
the facilities of interstate commerce or other- 
wise operates in interstate commerce in fur- 
therance of any transactions which are in 
violation of the law of the United States or 
of the State in which the transactions occur, 
and, if so, the manner and extent to which, 
and the identity of the persons, firms, or cor- 
porations by which such utilization is being 
made, what facilities are being used, and 
whether or not organized crime utilizes such 
interstate facilities or otherwise operates in 
interstate commerce for the development of 
corrupting influences in violation of law of 
the United States or of the laws of any State: 
Provided, however, That nothing contained 
herein shall authorize (1) the recommenda- 
tion of any change in the laws of the several 
States relative to gambling, or (2) any pos- 
sible interference with the rights of the 
several States to prohibit, legalize, or in any 
way regulate gambling within their borders. 
For the purpose of this resolution, the term 
‘State’ includes the District of Columbia or 
any Territory or possession of the United 
States.” 

2. On page 2, line 3, strike out the figures 
“$50,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$100,000.” 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 


The purpose of amendment No. 1 is two- 
fold. First, it is intended to define more 
clearly the intent of the resolution and to 
make it clear that the investigation author- 
ized hereunder may go into fields other than 
gambling. Second, it is the view of the com- 
mittee that the investigation herein author- 
ized should not be conducted for the purpose 
of passing on the merits or lack of merits 
of gambling and should not be used for the 
purpose of interfering with the rights of the 
several States to prohibit or legalize gambling 
within the borders of such States. 

Amendment No. 2 is designed to provide 
for an amount which the committee believe 
is the minimum necessary to conduct the 
proposed legislation in a suitable and proper 
manner. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed resolution, 
as amended, is to authorize and direct the 
Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, to make 
a full and complete study and investigation 
of whether organized crime utilizes the fa- 
cilities of interstate commerce or otherwise 
operates in interstate commerce in further- 
ance of any transactions which are in viola- 
tion of the law of the United States or of 
the State in which the transactions occur, 
and, if so, the manner and extent to which, 
and the identity of the persons, firms, or cor- 
porations by which such utilization is being 
made, what facilities are being used, and 
whether or not organized crime utilizes such 
interstate facilities or otherwise operates in 
interstate commerce for the development of 
corrupting influences in violation of law of 
the United States or of the laws of any State, 
subject to the proviso that “nothing con- 
tained herein shall authorize (1) the recom- 
mendation of any change in the laws of the 
several States relative to gambling, or (2) 
any possible interference with the rights of 
the several States to prohibit, legalize, or in 
any way regulate gambling within their bor- 
ders.” 

For the purpose of the resolution, the term 
“State” is to include the District of Colum- 
bia or any Territory or possession of the 
United States. The resolution would instruct 
the committee to report its findings, together 
with its recommendations for such legisla- 
tion as it may deem advisable, to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date, and would 
authorize the employment, upon a tempo- 
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rary basis, of such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants as the committee deems ad- 
visable. 

The expenses of the committee under the 
resolution, as amended, would be limited to 
$100,000, 

STATEMENT 


The resolution (S. Res. 202, as amended) 
is based largely on averments contained in 
various newspaper articles, editorials, maga- 
zine articles, and material from crime com- 
missions. Such averments indicate to the 
committee that it is desirable that the au- 
thority and direction specified in Senate Res- 
olution 202, as amended, be respectively 
granted and issued. 

It is to be noted that the subsequent 
material herein set forth deals primarily 
with organized gambling of an interstate 
character, but, there is also mentioned 
prostitution, narcotics, loan-shark rackets, 
swindling schemes, organized murder, and 
extortion rackets, plying upon legitimate 
business and labor in many different fields, 
The committee is of the opinion that al- 
though, as stated before, the subsequent 
articles deal primarily with gambling of an 
interstate character, there is reason to be- 
lieve that interstate commerce may be used 
in furtherance of other organized criminal 
activities, and for that reason the commit- 
tee believe that the resolution, as amended, 
should include not only gambling cf an 
illegal nature, but any other criminal 
activity participated in through the use of 
interstate commerce. 

The second progress report of the Special 
Crime Study Commission on Organized 
Crime of the State of California, on page 8, 
states as follows: 

“It seems necessary, even in a progress 
report, to include at least a brief explana- 
tion of what the commission considers is 
embraced within the term ‘organized crime.’ 
Without such a startling point the whole 
direction of the commission’s investiga- 
tions and activities, and the reasons and 
basis for the commission's findings and rec- 
ommendations remain obscure. 

“Simply stated, organized crime is what 
the term implies. It is the activity of a 
group of persons working together for the 
express purpose of more effectively accom- 
plishing criminal acts against society. By 
organizing, criminals are able to secure 
greater immunity from the law, a wider field 
for operations, monopolistic control over 
specific types of criminal activity, and of 
course, greater profits. The emergence and 
development during the past 20 years of 
criminal syndicates extending throughout 
our entire country is recognized by crim- 
inologists as the most prominent, the most 
threatening, and the least understood fea- 
ture of our national crime problem. 

“The problem of organized crime in Cali- 
fornia cannot be considered separately from 
the national problem. The central feature 
is the spread of national criminal organi- 
zations and syndicates into California, Un- 
less the general outlines of the picture of 
nationally organized crime are understood, 
it is impossible to detect the presence, 
activities, and methods of the most menac- 
ing criminal organizations in our State. 

“The great and dangerous criminals of 
today are not the publicized desperadoes of 
the newspapers, magazines, and radio, such 
as John Dillinger. ‘Baby Face’ Nelson, and 
‘Machine Gun' Kelley. The great and truly 
dangerous criminals of the present are the 
directing heads of the syndicates in control 
of bookmaking, slot machines, organized 
gambling, prostitution, narcotics, the loan- 
shark racket, swindling schemes, organized 
murder, and the host of extortionate rackets 
plying upon legitimate business and labor 
in many different fields—men who are al- 
most unknown to the public and whose 
names never appear currently on any police 
blotters, Criminals of this latter type are 
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always difficult to identify. An inevitable 
effect of organization is to clothe the activi- 
ties and participation of the leaders in 
secrecy. The directors and master minds of 
organized crime are seldom apprehended or 
arrested. They live peacefully and luxuri- 
antly, enjoying a full sense of security, and 
with complete confidence that they will not 
be disturbed in their criminal activities. 
Their only real fear is concerned with the 
ambitions and competition of rival mob- 
sters.” 

The Federal Government through the Of- 
fice of the Attorney General of the United 
States has also interested itself in the sub- 
ject, as is indicated in an article from the 
San Francisco Chronicle, dated January 11, 
1950, which in part states as follows: 

“McGrath announced that the annual 
United States Attorneys’. Conference on 
February 16 will be attended by four groups 
representing local authorities active in the 
drive against bookies, numbers operators, 
slot-machine kings, and other law violators 
who operate across State lines.” 

The committee believe that there is need 
for the investigation and report as proposed, 
and recommend that the resolution, as 
amended, be reported favorably. 


EXHIBIT 2 


IS. Rept. No. 1367] 


INVESTIGATING INTERSTATE GAMBLING AND 
RACKETEERING ACTIVITIES 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to whom was referred the resolution 
(S. Res, 202) to investigate interstate gam - 
bling and racketeering activities, having 
considered the same, report it favorably to 
the Senate with additional amendments and 
recommend that the resolution, as amended, 
be adopted. 

Two changes have been ordered in the 
resolution by this committee. The first cuts 
back the amount to be spent on the in- 
vestigation to the original sum of $50,000, 
The second requires that the Committee on 
the Judiciary, or any subcommittee thereof, 
shall report back to the Senate on its find- 
ings, together with such legislation as it 
feels advisable to recommend, on or before 
July 31, 1950. The scope of the investiga- 
tion remains unchanged. 

The proposals of the inquiry, as outlined 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, will seek 
to establish the following: 

1. The adequacy and effectiveness of pres- 
ent Federal statutes relative to crimes in- 
volving interstate commerce. 

2. The extensiveness of the use of inter- 
state commerce which result in the violation 
of the laws of the several States, 

3. The extent to which organized crime 
may corrupt the governing bodies in the 
Nation. 

4. The extent to which, if any, syndicates 
engaged in crime may control the 
facilities of interstate commerce. 

5. The extent to which the use of the 
facilities of interstate commerce by organized 
crime may tend to obstruct local authorities 
in the enforcement of local criminal statutes. 

A proposed budget submitted by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in the amount of 
$100,000 is included here for the information 
of the Senate: 


Travel expenses (committee mem- 
bers and staff 

Salaries: 
1 staff director at $10,346.83__ 10, 346. 83 

6 staff members at average 

salary of 67,581.75. 45, 490. 54 
3 stenographers at $3,980.59.. 11. 941. 77 
Consultants on per diem basis 
Reporters (cost of transcript) 
Per diem and other expenses 
Fees and expenses of witnesses... 
General expenses 
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An explanation of the items of its budget 
by the Committee on the Judiciary follows: 

Item 1 for travel expenses is intended to 
cover the expenses of committee members 
and the travel expenses of the staff. It would 
seem reasonable that in an investigation of 
this nature the investigators should conduct 
their work in teams of two together with an 
official reporter. The figure contemplates 
three such teams to be in the field for 
approximately 6 months. 

As to item 2, staff, six staff members are 
grouped at an average salary of $7,581.75. 
The six staff members should include one 
lawyer at $8,024.17, one accountant or stat- 
isticlan at the same figure, and four field 
investigators at $7,360.55. The foregoing 
presents a minimum for it is anticipated 
that the committee will need for its staff 
a variety of skills and professions: lawyers, 
statisticians, investigators, and experts in the 
criminal flelds. In order to accomplish the 
intent of the resolution, it is believed that 
careful selection of staff members will make 
it possible to secure in one person two or 
more of the qualifications needed. Three 
stenographers at a figure of $3,980.59 will be 
required. 

Item 3, consultants on per diem basis, is 
included with the intention to permit the 
employment of specialists for short periods 
of time as the needs of the committee may 
require and will also cover part-time service 
of consultants who could not be employed 
on a full-time basis, should such consulta- 
tion be advisable or necessary. 

Item 4, reporters’ cost of transcript, is in- 
tended to cover both anticipated hearings 
in Washington and in the field and also 
various needed conferences between the in- 
vestigating teams on the one hand and State 
and local officials and members of the staff 
on the other, 

Item 5, per diem and other expenses, is 
intended to include per diem in lieu of 
subsistence for four investigators and two 
reporters who will constitute two investigat- 
ing teams expected to be in the field for 
the 6 months’ period. This makes a total 
of $7,968.96. This item would also include 
the sum of $500 for shipment of baggage 
and records. Nothing in this item shall be 
taken to indicate that there will be a de- 
ficiency since the primary work of the inves- 
tigating teams should be accomplished within 
the 6 months’ period and the balance of 
their time occupied in Washington for the 
purpose of assembling and evaluating the 
results of the field work. 

Item 6, fees and expenses of witnesses, 
is a minimum and probably would not cover 
all of the expenses for witnesses should the 
witnesses called before the committee de- 
mand fees and transportation expenses. 
For the reason that past investigations have 
indicated many witnesses prefer not to make 
this demand, it is hoped that the expendi- 
tures under this allowance can be kept 
within the budget figures. 

Item 7, general expenses, is intended to 
include costs of telephone, telegraph, news- 
paper, clipping service, photostating, and all 
other expenses not otherwise itemized. 


EXHIBIT 3 


RULES or COMMITTEE PROCEDURE FOR THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Rule 1. Five members of the committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of such business as may be considered at any 
regular or special meeting of the commit- 
tee subject, however, to the provisions of 


In Senate rule XXV, as amended by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (here- 
inafter referred to as the act“), paragraph 
8 thereof (last paragraph so designated) pro- 
vides that each standing committee may 
“fix the number of its members (but not less 
than one-third of its entire membership) 
who shall constitute a quorum.” 
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section 133 (d) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946.“ No member of the com- 
mittee shall for the purpose of determining 
the existence of a quorum of the committee 
be deemed to be present unless he be per- 
sonally present, 

Rule 2. Unless otherwise ordered and notice 
is given, the committee shall meet regularly 
for the transaction of its business on Monday 
of each week while the Senate is in session 
at 10 a. m., and additional meetings may be 
called by the chairman as he may deem nec- 
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Rule 3. The committee shall keep a com- 
plete record of all committee action. Such 
record shall include a record of the votes on 
any question on which a record vote is de- 
manded.* 

Rule 4. No vote cast in the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, by proxy shall be 
counted.“ 

Rule 5. It shall be the duty of the chair- 
man to report or cause to be reported 
promptly to the Senate any measure or rec- 
ommendation approved by the committee and 
to take or cause to be taken necessary steps 
to bring the matter to a vote.“ 

Rule 6. The committee shall, so far as 
practicable, require all witnesses appearing 
before it to file in advance written statements 
of their proposed testimony at least 24 hours 
before hearing, and to limit their oral pres- 
entations to brief summaries of their argu- 
ment. The committee staff shall prepare 
digests of such statements for the use of 
committee members.“ 

Rule 7. All hearings conducted by the com- 
mittee, or its subcommittees, shall be open 
to the public, except (1) executive sessions 
for marking up bills, or (2) for voting, or 
(3) where the committee by a majority vote 
orders an executive session.’ 

Rule 8. Whenever a nomination for an ap- 
pointment to the office of judge of any Fed- 
eral Court is referred to the committee, the 
nomination shall be referred to a subcom- 
mittee to be composed of at least three mem- 
bers to be selected by the chairman of the 
committee within 3 days after such refer- 
ence to the committee. 

It shall be the duty of the subcommittee 
to which the nomination is referred to fix a 
date, which shall not be less than 7 days 
after the date of such nomination is re- 
ferred to such subcommittee, on which all 
interested parties shall have an opportunity 
to be heard with respect to the nomination, 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a no- 
tice to that effect as soon as such date has 
been determined by the subcommittee, and 
to notify both Senators of the State of which 
the nominee is a resident. } 

No such subcommittee shall make its re- 
port to the full committee with respect to 
any such nomination until the date so fixed 
has expired.’ 


? Section 133 (a) of the act requires each 
standing committee to “fix regular weekly, 
biweekly, or monthly meeting days for the 
transaction of business before the commit- 
tee,” and provides that “additional meetings 
may be called by the chairman as he may 
deem necessary.” 

This is essentially the text of section 13 
(b) of the act. 

Section 133 (d) of the act provides: “No 
measure or recommendation shall be re- 
ported from any such (standing) committee 
unless a majority of the committee were 
actually present.” 

This is, essentially, the text of section 
133 (c) of the act. 

This is, essentially, the text of section 
133 (e). 

This is, essentially, the text of section 
133 (f). 

Rule 8 is, essentially, the text of the 
predecessor committee's rule No. 1, adopted 
February 17, 1941, 
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Rule 9. Whenever a bill or joint resolution 
repealing or amending any statute or part 
thereof shall be reported to the whole com- 
mittee by a subcommittee, there shall be 
placed before the whole committee a print 
of the statute to be amended or the part 
thereof to be repealed (together with the cl- 
tation thereof), showing by stricken-through 
type the portion or parts to be omitted, and 
in italics the matter proposed to be added.“ 

Rule 10. The chairman shall name sub- 
committees to which a bill, resolution, or 
nomination may be referred, and so far as 
is practicable, a subcommittee shall consist 
of not less than three members, one of which 
shall be of the minority, and if the subcom- 
mittee consists of five members, two shall 
be of the minority. 

Rule 11. Whenever a subcommittee delays 
in reporting more than 30 days (except when 
time is extended by committee), the matter 
may be withdrawn by the chairman and 
submitted to another subcommittee. 

Rule 12. The chairman of the committee 
shall be ex officio a member of all subcom- 
mittees with full right to participate in all 
proceedings thereof, but shall not vote as a 
member of any subcommittee unless duly 
appointed a member thereof. 

Rule 18. Any member of the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof shall have the 
right to have included in any report of the 
committee or subcommittee, as the case may 
be, a statement of how he would have voted 
on the matter or. matters involved if he had 
been present. 

Rule 14. Subject to statutory requirements 
imposed on the committee with respect to its 
procedure, the rules of the committee may 
be changed or suspended at any time: Pro- 
vided, however, That not less than two-thirds 
of the entire membership so determine, at a 
regular meeting with notice of the nature 
of the change proposed, or meeting called 
for that purpose. 

Rule 15. Whenever there shall be referred 
to the committee a bill providing for the 
payment of a claim against the United States 
based on either tort or contract, the commit- 
tee may report to the Senate an original res- 
olution referring such claim to the Court of 
Claims pursuant to the provision of 28 
U. S. C. 257: Provided, That two or more 
such claims may be made the subject of a 
single resolution.” 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, That, pursuant to subsection (3) of 
rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 81st Cong., 2d sess., 
agreed to February 1, 1950) a quorum of the 
committee for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony shall consist of one Senator of said 
committee. (Adopted February 27, 1950.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5472) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


This is the verbatim text of rule No. 3 
of the predecessor committee, adopted No- 
vember 3, 1941. 

1 Adopted April 12, 1948. 
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H.R.597. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon a certain 
claim of J. T. Melson against the United 
States; 

H. R. 1024. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Brown; 

H.R.1026. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Susie Lee Spencer; 

H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Aileen 
L. Sherwood; 

H.R.2719. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of I. D. Cosson, a minor; 

H. R. 3536. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nora Johnson; 

H. R. 4164. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Pippin and Mrs. Pansy Pippin, and the legal 
guardian of Norman Otis Pippin, a minor; 

H. R. 4720. An act for the relief of Stella 
Avner; and 

H.R.6051. An act for the relief of Maud 
E. Raymond. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfin- 
ished business is Senate bill 3304, to 
amend the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended; and the pending 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I propose 
to offer to the pending ECA authorization 
bill an amendment which will reduce its 
over-all total in the amount of $500,- 
000,000. This will be the first time that 
I shall have voted to cut an ECA author- 
ization. I wish to explain briefly why 
I intend to do so. 

First of all, in this action Iam impelled 
by the urgent need for economy. I do 
not need to enlarge upon that subject. 
We face a budgetary deficit, this year, 
which various authorities have estimated 
will be between $5,500,000,000 and 
$8,000,000,000, and an even larger budg- 
etary deficit next year. 

Of course in this instance we cannot 
afford to make a cut which will endanger 
foreign policy vital to the security of the 
United States. But I believe that the 
foreign policy presented by the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948 will be promoted 
rather than impaired if the Congress in- 
dicates by something more than words 
our dissatisfaction with the lack of prog- 
ress in the effectuation of that policy as 
it is set out in the act. 

In its first phase, the European recov- 
ery program was essentially a relief op- 
eration, That phase has now been 
passed. Productivity in most of the ECA 
countries equals or exceeds that of the 
prewar period. This accomplishment 
represents a gigantic and praiseworthy 
effort by the peoples concerned. 

But this accomplishment is not good 
enough, for the ECA countries must do 
something to compensate for the pre- 
war trade now cut off by the Iron Cur- 
tain and for the loss of former colonies. 
Section 102 (a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948 sets up as the goal among 
the ECA countries the establishment of 
“a large domestic market with no in- 
ternal trade barriers.” This section 
further declares it to be the policy of the 
United States that “continuity of assist- 
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ance provided by the United States 
should, at all times, be dependent upon 
continuity of cooperation among coun- 
tries participating in the program.” 
Furthermore, last year the Congress 
added to this 1948 policy the further 
declaration that it is “the policy of the 
people of the United States to encourage 
the unification of Europe.” 

Despite the vigorous efforts of the able 
Administrator, Paul Hoffman, little 
progress has been made in effectuating 
this declared policy of the act. There is 
danger that we shall subsidize a continu- 
ance of the conditions which spell con- 
tinuing weakness and necessitate con- 
tinuing relief that we can ill afford, in 
the light of domestic needs, civil and 
military, and in the light of the com- 
pelling need of organizing a far-eastern 
policy. 

If we reduce the present authorization 
as proposed, the European countries con- 
cerned can more than make up the dif- 
ference in economic health by arrange- 
ments among themselves, so that the 
surpluses of each, industrial and agri- 
cultural, which today are accumulating, 
can be exchanged among themselves for 
mutual benefit, instead of being dumped 
in the United States or causing local 
unemployment. 

If further assistance during the com- 
ing fiscal year should prove absolutely 
necessary, a further authorization and 
appropriation can always be made. 

In conclusion, let me make perfectly 
clear that I wholly approve of the Euro- 
pean recovery program. I believe that, 
despite shortcomings, it has been worth 
all and more than the effort and sacrifice 
it has cost us to date. But I believe that 
both we and the free peoples of Europe 
can get out of it more permanent and 
lasting results if the Congress shows its 
concern to assure that this program will 
have the permanent benefits that were 
anticipated in the congressional declara- 
tion of policy. 

I trust that if the Congress in its wis- 
dom should decide thus to curtail this 
particular ECA authorization, the Secre- 
tary of State will effectively carry this 
viewpoint to the forthcoming+emeetings 
of the foreign ministers at London. 

Mr. President, in closing, and at this 
point in my remarks, I submit the 
amendment to which I have previously 
referred, which strikes out the authori- 
zation figure of $2,950,000,000, and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof $2,450,000,000. I 
submit the amendment on behalf of my- 
self and the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], and ask that 
it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Connally Ellender 
Anderson Cordon Ferguson 
Benton Darby Flanders 
Brewster Donnell Frear 
Bricker Douglas Fulbright 
Butler Eastland George 
Byrd Ecton Green 
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Gurney Leahy O'Conor 
Hayden Robertson 
Hendrickson Lodge Russell 
Hickenlooper Lucas Saltonstall 
Hoey McCarthy Schoeppel 
Holland McClellan Smith, Maine 
Humphrey McFarland Stennis 
Hunt McKellar Taft 
Ives McMahon Taylor 
Jenner Magnuson Thomas, Utah 
Johnson, Colo, Malone Thye 
Johnston, S. C. Martin Tobey 
Kefauver Maybank Tydings 
Kem Millikin Wherry 
Kerr Mundt Wiley 
Kilgore Myers Williams 
Knowland Neely Young 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


Mr. LUCAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me for a 
few moments? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Congress has created a Frankenstein's 
monster called ECA, which, unless re- 
strained and controlled, threatens to de- 
stroy us. Money taken away from the 
American taxpayers has been sent to 
Europe by the billions of dollars. 
now proposed that we send over more 
billions—money which we have not yet 
taken away from our taxpayers. It is 
also suggested that untold billions are 
to be collected from our taxpayers over 
years to come to finance extentions of 
ECA. This can crush us. To safeguard 
the United States of America —and that 
is what the junior Senator from Nevada 
is interested in—I have introduced four 
amendments to the ECA appropriations 
bill which would set up conditions for 
further aid to any Marshall-plan coun- 
try. These amendments would require 
each participating country to agree— 

First. That any further aid from the 
United States would be loaned to private 
business through the World Bank, in 
line with RFC loans to private business 
in this country; it is estimated that if 
loans were made to private industry, the 
amount needed would be less than 30 
percent of the amount we are asked to 
appropriate. 

Second. That it will guarantee the in- 
tegrity of private investments within its 
borders against socialization, nationali- 
gation, or confiscation, as we protect 
private investments in this country; 

Third. That it will join in a concerted 
effort with the participating countries 
to form a United States of Europe, in- 
cluding Germany, similar to the United 
States of America; 

Fourth. To eliminate any currency 
manipulation which prevents its cur- 
rency from reflecting its actual purchas- 
ing power in terms of the United States 
dollar on the free monetary markets of 
the world. 

In addition to my four amendments, I 
am supporting the amendment intro- 
duced by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri which would stop 
our present policy of supplying many 
kinds of machinery and equipment and 
parts together with funds to process and 
manufacture products to countries which 
ship such materials on to Russia. This 
provision was originally made in Senate 
Joint Resolution 151, which was intro- 
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duced by the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada on January 24, 1950. 

The ECA is part of the defunct foreign 
policy of the Democratic administration. 
The United Nations Secretariat recently 
reported that notwithstanding the bil- 
lions of dollars poured into Europe by us, 
Europe's economic problem is not solved 
and the solution is not in sight. Our 
taxpayers’ money has accomplished one 
result: The renewal of hundred-year-old 
feuds among the countries of Europe. 

Now we are handed an ECA appro- 
priation bill and told: “This is it. This 
is what the experts demand.” On an- 
other occasion I am going to discuss the 
background of these so-called experts. 
Most of them could not hold comparable 
jobs outside Government service. 

Are we going to fall for the administra- 
tion’s false propaganda again? 

Do you remember that when the ECA 
was first being foisted upon our unsus- 
pecting taxpayers, we were told that by 
helping Europe recover we would estab- 
lish European markets for American 
products? That is conveniently for- 
gotten now, and we are told that “buy 
European” is the new slogan, that when 
unemployment hits us, as a result, they 
will teach our workers new jobs and put 
them on relief. 

The current propaganda is to the 
effect that, if Congress does not provide 
continuous ECA appropriations for the 
European nations to buy our goods, we 
face a depression in this country. There 
is nothing economically sound in such 
reasoning. If it is offered by well-mean- 
ing persons, the best that can be said 
is that it is childish. One wonders what 
childish reasoning they will offer us next. 
It is the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Nevada that there is design back 
of such a statement. Congress should 
be on guard against scare-headings de- 
signed to force us into unwise legisla- 
tion. It is much nearer the truth to say 
that if we do not stop this give-away 
show we face a depression from which 
we can never recover. If we do not de- 
stroy this Frankenstein’s monster it will 
destroy us. 


INVESTIGATION OF GAMBLING AND 
RACKETEERING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have 
talked to Members of the Senate who are 
very much interested in Senate Resolu- 
tion 202, the resolution to investigate 
interstate gambling and racketeering 
activities. I do not see the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] present, but I am 
sure he will not object to a unanimous- 
consent agreement to lay aside for a 
moment or two the unfinished business, 
which is the bill (S. 3304) to amend the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, and to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution, Senate Reso- 
lution 202. è 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 202) to investigate inter- 
state gambling and racketeering ac- 
tivities. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the pending resolution, 
Senate Resolution 202, and amendments 
thereto, at 4:15 this afternoon, the time 
until then to be equally divided between 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT., Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois that, at 4:15, a vote be had 
upon the pending resolution (S. Res, 202) 
and amendments thereto, and that the 
time from now until then be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand the 
situation, before the resolution which 
came from the Judiciary Committee is 
voted on, the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee will offer an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has already offered his substitute, 
has he not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not 
been offered technically. It has been 
read for the information of the Senate, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. An amendment then, 
to the Kefauver amendment in the nature 
of a substitute would be in order, when 
it is before the Senate. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be 
subject to amendment. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Illinois? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, since 
we have arrived at a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote on Senate Resolution 
202 at 4:15 p. m., the opposition to the 
substitute has approximately 124 min- 
utes. I shall take but a little of that 
time. 

There are two questions confronting 
us: First, should such an investigation 
as is here proposed be made? The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has very ably set 
forth the need for an investigation into 
the question of whether organized crime 
has spread itself across State lines and 
into interstate channels. On that ques- 
tion, there seems to be no dispute. I think 
the American public is alarmed by reports 
of the growth of criminal syndicates, and 
I think there is ample reason to ask 
whether there should be Federal law to 
cope with a situation which those re- 
ports would indicate does exist. I think 
we can take for granted, Mr. President, 
the fact that the investigation should 
be made, and that there is no issue on 
that question. 

The next question is: Who should make 
the investigation? 

It was the opinion of the Judiciary 
Committee that, under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, it had jurisdiction of all judi- 
cial proceedings, civil and criminal gen- 
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erally. The Reorganization Act states 
that the committee shall consist of 13 
members, “to which committee shall be 
referred all proposals, messages, peti- 
tions, memorials, and other matters re- 
lating to judicial questions.” Certainly 
“other matters” would include investiga- 
tions relating to judicial proceedings, 
civil and criminal generally, including 
the adequacy of present law. 

The subject matter of this resolution 
very clearly falls within that category. 
It is true that the Federal Government, 
generally speaking, has jurisdiction in 
criminal matters only when the crime 
involves a crossing of State lines or the 
use of interstate facilities. That fact, 
however, does not remove the jurisdiction 
of the Judiciary Committee over such 
criminal proceedings. Nor should it be- 
stow jurisdiction upon the committee 
which is concerned with facilities of 
interstate communication and commerce 
in such a general investigation, nor 
should it diminish in any degree the jur- 
isdiction of the Judiciary Committee. 

But what has happened since the Ju- 
diciary Committee, with the endorsement 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, made its report according to 
the rule, calling for this investigation? 

Mr. President, instead of acting on the 
resolution which is now before the Sen- 
ate, the requirement of the Senate ma- 
jority, dictated by its policy committee, 
is that we now substitute a new resolu- 
tion which creates a separate and dis- 
tinct special committee. 

The effect is not only to bypass the 
jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committee, 
established by the Reorganization Act. 
The substitute resolution has not, under 
the rule, been sent to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration to determine 
the amount of money necessary. The 
entire result, Mr. President, is very irreg- 
ular, 

Let me invite attention to the wording 
of the substitute resolution, as contained 
in the last section: 

Sec, 6. The committee shall report to the 
Senate not later than February 28, 1951, the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as to 
necessary legislation as it may deem advis- 
able. All authority conferred by this resolu- 
tion shall terminate on March $1, 1951. 


This is more than a special committee, 
of the sort that was to be banned by the 
Reorganization Act. It is a committee 
which can recommend legislation. It 
is given not only the investigative 
authority of the Judiciary Committee, 
but its legislative powers as well. 

Yet we are to place in the executive 
branch of the Government—the Vice 
President of the United States—the right 
to select a standing committee, to all 
intents and purposes. The substitute 
resolution does not even require that the 
Vice President follow the suggestion of 
the minority in the selection of per- 
sonnel. I say, Mr. President, to all 
the Members of the Senate, that if we 
are going to have a two-party system, 
if we are ever going to have government 
which is bipartisan, we had better have 
it in relation to an investigation as to 
what kind of criminal laws we need in 
the United States of America. 
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What is partisan about an investiga- 
tion as to what criminal laws should be 
passed by the United States Senate? 
Yet we have the policy committee of the 
majority party saying that they shall 
name five members of a special com- 
mittee to investigate the situation as to 
what criminal laws are needed and 
should be passed. 

Mr. Fresident, this would not be an 
easy investigation to undertake. It will 
demand experience. We have had an 
example of what happens when we call 
before a committee those who operate 
criminal syndicates in the United States 
without first thoroughly preparing what 
may be required to be done and what 
may be asked of them, in order, if they 
do not tell the truth, that foundation 
may be laid for a charge of perjury. We 
have had an example of what these men 
might do to public opinion and what 
they might do to the opinion of the 
Senate of the United States if a case 
were not properly investigated. That 
is why I hope the Senate will not take 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
a committee which has had an honorable 
history in the Senate, which has jurisdic- 
tion in all judicial procedure, the crimi- 
nal code and the criminal law, which is 
composed of lawyers, many of whom are 
former judges, the right to investigate 
the question of passing criminal laws. 

Mr. President, I could argue on this 
subject for a long time, there are ele- 
ments of high principle involved. I 
earnestly believe the problem is one 
which the Committee on the Judiciary 
should investigate. It is a matter which 
should not be placed in the hands of the 
executive branch of the Government 
through the Vice President. We should 
not place in the hands of the executive 
branch the right to determine member- 
ship on legislative committees in the 
Senate, We should not violate the spirit 
of the Reorganization Act by taking 
jurisdiction away from a qualified stand- 
ing committee. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my time to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the substi- 
tute and ask unanimous consent that it 
be read by the clerk. I understand that 
it is not in order to offer it at this time, 
but I wish to make a few remarks on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Without 
objection, the amendment to the amend- 
ment will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, at the 
end of line 17, of the so-called Kefauver 
substitute, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Two members of such special commit- 
tee shall be appointed from among the mi- 
nority members of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and the 
Committee on the Judiciary on the nomina- 
tion of the minority floor leader of the 
Senate. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in case the 
substitute should be adopted, I have sub- 
mitted the amendment for two reasons, 
The first reason is that while two Re- 
publicans should be on a committee con- 
sisting of five members, perhaps not one 
Republican would be appointed. The ap- 
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pointment of Republican members of the 
committee is left entirely in the discre- 
tion of the Presiding Officer. In fact, 
so far as I can see, there is no require- 
ment that he appoint any Republicans. 
Recently we had a proposal to appoint 
members of a Special Committee on 
Small Business. At that time the Pre- 
siding Officer determined that there 
should be eight Democrats and five Re- 
publicans on the committee. It seems 
to me that if the proposed committee is 
to be a committee of only five members, 
there should be at least two Republicans 
on it. 

In the second place, my amendment 
proposes that the Republican members 
of the committee be appointed on the 
nomination of the minority leader. 

I realize that there were certain special 
circumstances involved in the appoint- 
ment of the members of the Special Com- 
mittee on Small Business. I do not 
know about the majority members of 
the committee, but the fact is that so far 
as the minority members were concerned 
the Presiding Officer undertook to ap- 
point them and did appoint them with- 
out any consultation whatsoever with the 
minority floor leader or the minority 
policy committee. The appointment of 
minority members of regular standing 
committees has always been upon the 
nomination of the minority floor lead- 
er. There has never been any question 
that the majority has always permitted 
the minority to choose its own members 
on committees. That was the practice 
ever since I have been a Member of the 
Senate until the appointment of the 
members of the Special Committee on 
Small Business, when that practice was 
ignored, I have said that I thought 
probably there were special circum- 
stances which might have justified such 
procedure at that time. However, I 
think it would be exceedingly unfortu- 
nate to proceed to make it the permanent 
policy of the Senate. Therefore, I have 
submitted an amendment which would 
provide, first, that there shall be two 
minority members of the committee, 
consisting of five members, and, second, 
that the minority members shall be ap- 
pointed upon the nomination of the mi- 
nority floor leader. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in reply 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
I think that an examination of Senate 
precedents will show that similar reso- 
lutions have been adopted which gave 
the presiding officer power to appoint 
members of a special committee. 

I do not have any particular objection 
to one phase of the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Ohio, and that is with 
respect to the suggestion that two Re- 
publicans be appointed on the commit- 
tee. However, I do object to the other 
part of the suggestion. In other words, 
it is the theory of the minority that the 
Vice President will not be fair in the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five. There 
is no man in public life in the United 
States today who enjoys greater respect 
and who has a higher reputation for in- 
tegrity and honor than the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. A sugges- 
tion that the Vice President would not 
be fair and just in the appointment of 
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a committee of this kind does not square 
with the background of the distinguished 
Vice President of the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I do not have the 
time to yield. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is a 
strange thing that it is the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DONNELL] and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] who 
should seek to defeat the so-called Ke- 
fauver substitute. Why is that? The 
Senator from Michigan has been talking 
about the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee [Mr. McCarran] has 
definitely agreed to the proposed ar- 
rangement. The Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Krerauver], the author of the 
resolution in the first instance, has agreed 
to the arrangement. Therefore the two 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary who are most interested in the res- 
Olution, along with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce [Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado] and the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr, McFarianp], the chairman 
of the subcommittee which has been han- 
dling matters of this kind for that com- 
mittee, have agreed that this is the proper 
procedure to be followed. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that certain 
Senators on the Republican side of the 
aisle are practically demanding to be 
appointed to this committee? I know 
the reason, and the Senate knows. It is 
the first time in my experience that Sen- 
ators almost demand they be put on a 
committee charged with conducting an 
investigation. I do not know what the 
Vice President of the United States would 
do with respect to the appointment of 
the committee. However, whomever he 
appoints—and I know he will appoint 
two Republicans and three Democrats, 
because that is the way it should be— 
will be men who enjoy the respect of the 
people of the country and the people of 
their respective States, and who will do 
a thorough and convincing job so far as 
investigating crime syndicates is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. President, other Senators are ca- 
pable of conducting investigations, and 
certain Senators do not have a monopoly 
on ability to make investigations simply 
because they came to the Senate with 
reputations of having been successful 
investigators. 

The Vice President may decide to ap- 
point the Senator from Missouri [Mr, 
DONNELL], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER], the Senator fr:m 
Vermont [Mr. Toney], or other Senators 
who are members of the two committees 
concerned. Whomever the Vice Presi- 
dent appoints certainly will be satisfac- 
tory to the majority, and they should be 
satisfactory to the minority. However, 
Mr. President, the minority wants to 
place its special Senators on the com- 
mittee. They want that power. In the 
Eightieth Congress, I remember when- 
ever there was a time the minority 
wanted something, they got nothing. In 
the Eightieth Congress, so far as any 
suggestions were concerned as to what 
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the majority should do, the minority re- 
ceived no consideration at all. The pro- 
vision for the appointment of the com- 
mittee as it now stands in the resolution 
is in line with precedents, it is in line 
with what was done in the case of the 
Pearl Harbor investigation, when the 
then Vice President appointed a special 
committee. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Ohio will be voted down. I rely upon the 
Vice President of the United States to 
appoint to the committee Senators who 
will make the kind of investigation which 
the resolution demands. I want the Sen- 
ate to understand that the Senator from 
Illinois is in favor of the Kefauver sub- 
stitute. I want the committee to have 
the money that is necessary to make the 
proper kind of an investigation. I want 
it to have the kind of investigators who 
are necessary, and I want it to be sur- 
rounded by the kind of personnel who 
will do a job which will add dignity and 
prestige to the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I do not want a fishing 
expedition. I want an honest-to-God 
investigation, without any politics in- 
volved, and let the chips fall where they 
may—not the kind of an investigation 
we have seen around here in the Senate 
at different times in the past. 

Mr. President, that is all the Senator 
from Illinois desires to say. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. MCMAHON]. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, in 
the brief time the Senator has yielded 
to me, I do not intend to comment on 
the personnel of the proposed commit- 
tee. I am moved to speak only to ex- 
press the hope that we may have a full 
and complete investigation of any inter- 
state facilities which may be used for 
criminal enterprises, 

I have a rather vivid recollection of 
committees in the early 1930's, when in- 
vestigations by the Congress brought to 
the attention of the country the need 
for legislation, which was enacted into 
law, and which undoubtedly did tre- 
mendous good in preventing and stop- 
ping kidnapings, bank robberies, the 
transportation of stolen automobiles, 
and other criminal activities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me another half 
minute? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who is 
years to the Senator from Connecti- 
cu 

Mr. McMAHON. Did not the Senator 
from Illinois yield me time? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Chair announced 
that the time had expired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Illinois, in 
my time, whether he knows of any in- 
stance in the Eightieth Congress when 
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the Presiding Officer, who was then a 
Republican, did not give the minority 
the opportunity to appoint their own 
members on every committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator from 
Chio is talking about standing commit- 
tees, yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Or special committees. 

Mr. LUCAS. So far as special com- 
mittees are concerned, I do not know; I 
cannot answer the question at all. But 
I know what the precedent has been in 
the past, and I know what the leader- 
ship in the Eightieth Congress did to the 
minority many times with respect to 
courtesies of this kind. We got the lit- 
tle end of nothing whittled down to a 
fine point. 

Mr. TAFT. I appeal to the majority 
for the protection of the minority. I say 
the minority should have the right to 
appoint their own members, not only to 
standing committees, but also special 
committees. In my experience in the 
Senate for 12 years, until the time of 
the appointment of the Small Business 
Committee recently, the minority had al- 
ways been consulted, and their recom- 
mendations as to the minority members 
of the committees had been accepted by 
the appointing officer. I know of no in- 
stance in which that practice was not 
followed, until the case of the Small 
Business Committee recently, and the 
action in that case was the only reason 
why I offered the amendment. In that 
ease the Presiding Officer undertook to 
appoint the committee, including the 
minority members of the committee, 
without consulting the leader of the mi- 
nority. 

What is involved is not a question of 
personalities. I do not know whom the 
minority will recommend. They may 
not recommend either the Senator from 
Michigan or the Senator from Missouri, 
but I say we have the right, and should 
have the right, to nominate our members 
of the committee, that that is a basic 
principle of two-party Government in 
the Senate. So I appeal to Senators to 
see that that right is reaffirmed at this 
time, and that we do not now establish 
a precedent by which, when such com- 
mittees are established, the majority will 
undertake to select the minority mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
parliamentary situation, the committee 
amendments to the original resolution 
must be acted upon before the substi- 
tute can be offered. 

Mr. DONNELL. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will amendments 
other than the committee amendments 
to the original resolution be in order im- 
mediately after the amendments of the 
committee are acted on? 

The VICE FRESIDENT. Any amend- 
ment to the original resolution would 
have to be voted upon before the substi- 
tute was voted upon, so long as it was 
not embraced within any committee 
amendment. 

Mr. DONNELL. Immediately follow- 
ing action on the committee amend- 
ments, will it be in order to send for- 
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ward an amendment to the original res- 
olution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks so. Even if the substitute be 
offered, it would seem to be in order to 
amend the original resolution, and such 
amendments would have to be acted 
upon. 

The Chair would ask the indulgence of 
the Senate for a moment, in view of the 
statement of the Senator from Ohio 
about the appointment of the Small 
Business Committee. 

The resolution under which that com- 
mittee was appointed authorized the 
Chair to make the appointments. As 
soon as the resolution was adopted, the 
Chair stated to the majority leader and 
to the minority leader that he accepted 
full responsibility for that committee, 
that it was a duty imposed upon him by 
the Senate, that he did not seek it, but 
that he would do the best he could to 
select a good committee, that either of 
the gentlemen might submit a list, if he 
desired, but that the Chair would not 
obligate himself to appoint any of them 
or all of them. 

The majority leader did not submit any 
list at all. The minority leader did sub- 
mit a list, and two of the five minority 
members were chosen from that list. 
The Chair made the committee eight 
Democrats and five Republicans, because 
that is the ratio of all the committees of 
the Senate at this time. 

The Cair accepted full responsibility 
for that committee. The Chair thinks 
the Senate intended that he should do 
so, he did appoint the committee, and 
he is satisfied with what he did in that 
regard. 

The question now is upon the first 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in view 
of the statement the distinguished Presi- 
dent has made about the minority leader, 
I ask unanimous consent to make a brief 
observation in reply. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Of 1 minute? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iwill make the state- 
ment just as fast as I can. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Reserving the right 
to object 

Mr. WHERRY. I withdraw the re- 
quest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the first amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LUCAS. May we have the amend- 
ment stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks the committee amendment ought 
to be stated, and the clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
beginning with line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out “of interstate gambling and 
racketeering activities and of the man- 
ner in which the facilities of interstate 
commerce are made a vehicle of organ- 
ized crime” and to insert “of whether 
organized crime utilizes the facilities of 
interstate commerce or otherwise op- 
erates in interstate commerce in fur- 
therance of any transactions which are 
in violation of the law of the United 
States or of the State in which the 
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transactions occur, and, if so, the man- 
ner and extent to which, and the iden- 
tity of the persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions by which such utilization is being 
made, what facilities are being used, and 
whether or not organized crime utilizes 
such interstate facilities or otherwise 
operates in interstate commerce for the 
development of corrupting influences in 
violation of law of the United States or 
of the laws of any State: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing contained herein 
shall authorize (1) the recommendation 
of any change in the laws of the several 
States relative to gambling, or (2) any 
possible interference with the rights of 
the several States to prohibit, legalize, 
or in any way regulate gambling within 
their borders. For the purpose of this 
resolution, the term ‘State’ includes the 
District of Columbia or any Territory or 
possession of the United States.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
[Putting the question.] The “noes” 
seem to have it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As many as 
favor the amendment will rise and stand 
until counted. [After a pause.] Those 
who oppose the amendment will rise and 
stand until counted. [After a pause.] 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think there is a misunderstanding about 
what amendment was voted on. Is it 
the one about the date of making the 
report, on page 2, line 18? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No, the 
Chair is advised that is not the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I voted against the 
way I desired to vote, because I thought 
we were voting on the date, on page 2, 
line 18. I ask unanimous consent for a 
reconsideration of the vote, because I 
think the first committee amendment 
should be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first 
amendment of the committee to the res- 
olution was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was that the an- 
nouncement of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
announced that it was agreed to. The 
question now is on the second amend- 
ment of the committee, which will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 18, after the word “date”, it is pro- 
posed to insert a comma and the words 
“but not later than July 31, 1950.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment of the 
committee. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 2, after the word exceed“, it is pro- 
posed to strike out 850,000“ “$100,000” 
and insert “$50,000”. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks that, for the information of the 
Senate, he should state that when the 
resolution was reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary it provided for 
$100,000. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, and 
as reported from that committee the 
$100,000 was cut to $50,000, which is the 
amount contained in the original resolu- 
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tion. So that in order to vote intelli- 
gently on the amendment, which repre- 
sents the difference between $50,000 and 
$100,000, the Chair is of the opinion that 
the vote would come on the amendment 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which substituted $100,000 for the orig- 
inal $50,000. 

Mr. WHERRT. Mr. President, if the 
vote is “no” on the amendment, then 
the $100,000 is restored, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. The 
Chair does not think so. There are two 
amendments here, one by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and one by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. If 
it is not an increase of $50,000, why vote 
on it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in the 
resolution. That is the only reason. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is why I asked 
the question. It seems to me that a vote 
“no” on the amendment would mean a 
vote to return to the $100,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair 
would be permitted to put the question 
as to whether it should be $50,000 or 
$100,000, that would simplify the matter. 
Without objection, the Chair will put 
the question in that way. As many as 
favor the amount of $100,000 will say 
“Aye.” Opposed “No.” The “ayes” have 
it, and the $100,000 is agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, which has been printed and 
is on the desks of Members of the Sen- 
ate for their information. By agree- 
ment with the majority leader the sub- 
stitute has been modified on page 1, line 
1, after the words “five members,” to 
insert “two of whom shall be members 
of the minority party.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee desire the sub- 
stitute to be read again? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
substitute was read on yesterday, and I 
do not think it is necessary that it be 
read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee, as modified by 
him, which he has the right to do. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which is somewhat repeti- 
tive, but I think it can be offered as it 
is. It will not contradict the other lan- 
guage, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, at 
the end of line 17, it is proposed to in- 
sert: 

Two members of such special committee 
shall be appointed from among the minor- 
ity members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on the nomination 
of the minor! ty floor leader of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio to the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee in the nature 
of a substitute, as modified. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask for a 
division, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. As many as 
favor the amendment will rise and stand 
until counted. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvez] and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
GraHam], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. EILL], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JoHNSON], the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Ferrer] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Tuomas] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. x 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brives]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from North Dakota would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
GraHam] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Maine would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Alabama 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Iowa would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is paired on this vote with 
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the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Idaho would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PRPPER] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] is detained on official busi- 
ness, and is paired with the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHavxzl. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] is detained on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. GRAHAM]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Maine would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from North 
Carolina would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] is absent on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Washington would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Alabama 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK] is absent on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Idaho would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Alabama would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is detained on official business 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from North Dakota would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate and is 
paired with the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Oklahoma would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. If present 
and voting the Senator from New Jer- 
sey would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on of- 
ficial business and is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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Utah would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Aiken Ives Schoeppel 
Bricker Jenner Smith, Maine 
Butler Kem Taft 
Cordon Knowland Thye 
Darby Lodge Tobey 
Donnell McCarthy Wherry 
Ecton Malone Wiley 
Ferguson Martin Williams 
Flanders Millikin Young 
Gurney Mundt 
Hendrickson Saltonstall 

NAYS—39 
Anderson Holland McKellar 
Benton Humphrey McMahon 
Byrd Hunt Magnuson 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Maybank 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Eastland Kefauver Myers 
Ellender Kerr Neely 
Frear Kilgore Robertson 
Fulbright Leahy Russell 
George Lehman Stennis 
Green Lucas Taylor 
Hayden McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Hoey McFarland Tydings 

NOT VOTING—26 

Brewster Graham O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Pepper 
Cain Hill Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Chapman Langer Thomas, Okla, 
Chavez Long Vandenberg 
Downey McCarran Watkins 
Dworshak Morse Withers 
Gillette O' Conor 


So Mr. Tart’s amendment to the Ke- 
fauver amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as modified, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
modified, offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered, 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DONNELL. This vote is on the 
Kefauver amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as modified, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
GRAHAM], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lone], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and the Senator from Okla- 
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homa [Mr. THomas] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CĦavez] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from North Dakota would vote “nay.” 

‘The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
(#naHAM] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Maine would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Catn]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ala- 
bama would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Washington would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lona] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’ManoneEy] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Iowa would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DWOR- 
SHAK]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama would vote yea,“ 
and the Senator from Idaho would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brives] is detained on official busi- 
ness and is paired with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is detained on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from North 
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Carolina [Mr. GRAHAM]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Maine would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from North 
Carolina would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain] is absent on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr, HILL]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Alabama 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK] is absent on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Idaho would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Alabama 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
Looper. is detained on official business 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Lancer] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from Iowa 
Mr. Gmuetre]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from North Dakota would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate and is 
paired with the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Oregon would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Oklahoma 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. WATKINS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business and is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr, Lone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Louisiana would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—35 

Anderson Humphrey McMahon 
Benton Hunt Magnuson 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Maybank 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Ellender Kefauver Myers 
Frear Kerr Neely 
Pulbright Kilgore Russell 

rge Leahy Stennis 
Green Lehman Taylor 
Hayden Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Hoey McFarland Tydings 
Holland McKellar 

NAYS—35 
Aiken Hendrickson Robertson 
Bricker Ives Saltonstall 
Butler Jenner Schoeppel 
Byrd Kem Smith, Maine 
Cordon Knowland Taft 
Darby Lodge Thye 
Donnell Tobey 
Eastland McClellan Wherry 
Ecton Malone Wiley 
Martin Williams 

Flanders Millikin Young 
Gurney Mundt 


NOT VOTING—26 
Brewster Graham O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Pepper 
Cain Hill Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Chapman Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez Long Vandenberg 
Downey McCarran Watkins 
Dworshak Morse Withers 
Gillette O'Conor 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
Constitution, the Vice President, having 
the right to vote in case of a tie, casts 
his vote in the affirmative. 

So Mr. Krravuver’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion recurs on agreeing to the resolution 
as amended, 

Mr. DONNELL. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], and the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarran] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
GRAHAM], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] is absent on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. GRAHAM], the Sen- 
ators from Alabama [Mr. HILL and Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. O'Conor], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr, THOMAS! 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HicKENLOOPER] are detained on of- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak!] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART I, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr, Lancer], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DWon- 
SHAK], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Watkins] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—69 
Aiken Holland Martin 
Anderson Humphrey Meybank 
Benton Hunt Millikin 
Bricker Ives Mundt 
Eutier Jenner Murray 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Cordon Kefauver Robertson 
Darby Kem Russell 
Douglas Kerr Saltonstall 
Eastiand Kilgore Schoeppel 
Ecton Knowiland Smith, Maine 
Ellender Leahy Stennis 
Ferguson Lehman Taft 
Flanders Lodge Taylor 
Frear Lucas ‘Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright McCarthy Thye 
George McClellan Tobey 
Green McFarland Tydings 
Gurney McKellar Wherry 
Hayden McMahon Wiley 
Hendrickson Magnuson Williams 
Hoey Malone Young 
NAYS—1 
Donnell 
NOT VOTING—26 
Brewster Graham O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Pepper 
Cain Smith, N. J, 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Chapman Langer Thomas, Okla, 
Chavez Long Vandenberg 
Downey McCarran Watkins 
Dworshak Morse Withers 
Gillette O Conor 
So the resolution (S. 202), as amended, 
was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to state that he will defer for 
a day or two the naming of the commit- 
tee, but he wishes to announce that when 
the committee is named it will be in the 
ratio of three Democrats to two Repub- 
licans. 

AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senate now reverts 
to the consideration of the ECA bill, does 
it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3304) to amend the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended. 
INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE ACTIV- 

ITIES IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Under 
Secretary of State, John E. Peurifoy, re- 
leased a statement for the press yester- 
day, which I desire to read into the REC- 
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orp at this time, making certain com- 
ments as I go along. I read: 


May 2, 1950. 

The State Department has been asked to 
comment upon Representative Frank M. 
KarsTen’s statement suggesting the possi- 
bility that, through deceit and fraud, the 
American people have been hoodwinked with 
the assertion that the State Department is 
saturated with Communists. That is a ques- 
tion which the Senate subcommittee must 
determine. 

However, speaking for the Department of 
State as the officer in charge of loyalty mat- 
ters, I can relate the facts: 

This whole business started on February 9 
when Senator McCarrsy was making a 
speech before a Women's Republican Club at 
Wheeling, W. Va. While he was making that 
speech, he said: 

“I have here in my hand a list of 205 
* * a list of names that were made 
known to the Secretary of State as being 
members of the Communist Party and who 
nevertheless are still working and shaping 
policy in the State Department.” 

When I heard what Senator McCarruy 
had said, I was amazed. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, under Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, has the authority for investigating 
to see that only loyal people work in the De- 
partment of State. We have our own secu- 
rity organization, headed by Don Nicholson, 
a former FBI agent, to work with them. 
Neither the FEI nor our Security Division 
had told us about one Communist working 
in the State Department, much less 205. 
But in this business, we are very careful. On 
the outside chance that Senator MCCARTHY 
maythave had some information that neither 
the FBI nor our Security Division had found 
out, the State Department telegraphed Sen- 
ator McCarTuy and asked him to send us the 
information which he had about these 205 
people which he said he had listed as known 
Communists, We felt that if Senator Mc- 
CartHy was interested in the safety of his 
country, he would give the FBI and our 
Security Division their names and any in- 
formation he had on them. We have waited 
a long time for him to give us this informa- 
tion, We are still waiting. 

On the night of February 20, Senator Mc- 
CarTHy made a speech in which he claimed 
he would back up the charges which he had 
made against the State Department. He 
hasn't done so. His 205 had shrunk to 81. 
They were not all “still working and shaping 
policy in the State Department” either. 
Some of the people he mentioned work in the 
State Department; some of them used to 
work in the State Department; some of them 
had never worked in the State Department 
at all. What's more, the nature of the 
charges had changed. They weren't “known 
Communists” any more. From reading Sen- 
ator McCanTHy’s speech, we don’t yet know 
just what he thinks they were. 

Senator McCasTuy hasn't backed up even 
the highly general charges he made on Feb- 
ruary 20. Over 2 months have passed. A 
special subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has been appointed. 
It is a matter of public record that this com- 
mittee has asked Senator McCarTHy many 
times to supply proof to back up his charges. 
But as far as the Department can ascertain, 
the Senator has not yet presented any evi- 
dence that even one employee of the State 
Department is a Communist. The single 
individual on whom Senator McCartuy has 
concentrated his recent fire is not connected 
with the Department. As Secretaries Hull, 
Byrnes, Marshall, and Acheson have publicly 
attested, he is not and has not been what 
Senator McCartHy called “the chief archi- 
tect of our far-eastern policy.” Finally, 
there is no shred of truth to the Senator's 
flat statement 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I rise 


to a point of order. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. My point or order is 
that under rule 19 of the Senate the 
Senator from Illinois is out of order. 

Mr. LUCAS. I did not yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I can make that 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has the right to call 
the attention of the Senate to any viola- 
tion of the rules. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Tilinois is calling the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] a liar. I think 
the Senator should take his seat. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am reading the press. 
release. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is using 
it in debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any Sena- 
tor has the right to call attention to any 
violation of the rules. If any Senator 
impugns the motives of a Senator, under 
the rules, the Senator speaking must 
take his seat. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have 
not even finished reading the press re- 
lease. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator does not 
have to finish it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair 
must enforce the rule. No matter 
whether it is justified or not, when a 
Senator raises the point of order that 
the Senator speaking is violating the 
rules, the Senator speaking must take 
his seat. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Illinois be permitted to proceed in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. JENNER. I object. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senator from Illinois may be 
permitted to proceed in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is not debatable. 

Mr. TAFT. I make the point of order, 
and I ask that the exceptionable words 
be taken down in writing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Official 
Reporter is instructed to read the words 
to the point at which the Senator from 
Illinois was stopped. 

The Official Reporter (J. Chester Wil- 
fong) read as follows: 8 

The single individual on whom Senator 
McCartHy has concentrated his recent fire 
is not connected with the Department. As 
Secretaries Hull, Byrnes, Marshall, and Ache- 
son have publicly attested, he is not and has 
not been what Senator McCartuy called 
“the chief architect of our far-eastern pol- 
icy.” Finally, there is no shred of truth to 
the Senator's flat statement 


Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that the Senator from II- 
linois be permitted to proceed in order. 
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Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the vote 
determine whether the Senator from II- 
linois is in order, or whether he should 
proceed in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Whether he 
should proceed in order. The motion is 
not debatable. [Putting the question.] 
The “ayes” seems to have it, the “ayes” 
have it. The Senator from Illinois may 
proceed in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to read this statement and then let 
some Senator again make a point of 
order. 

This does not have reference to what 
I previously read; it is another matter. 
I think this is a truthful statement, and 
I think the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCarruy) will admit it: 

Finally, there is no shred of truth to the 
Senator's flat statement that this man “has, 
or until recently had, a desk in the State 
Department.” 


That refers to Lattimore, I presume. 
That has no relation to the previous 
statement I have made. 

I Ido not think anyone will contend un- 
der oath that this man Lattimore had 
a desk in the State Department, Mr. Pres- 
ident. That is all that is said. 


In his speech on February 20, Senator 
McCartuy said that he had obtained his 
information from loyal State Department 
employees. He said that he had digests of 
the file he was talking about, apparently 
given him by his loyal friends in the State 
Department; and he hinted he had photo- 
stats of some of them. 

Actually, all Senator McCartHy had done 
was to shake 2 years’ dust off of some old 
reports and produce them as his “newly 
discovered evidence.” The old reports which 
he was using were reports made up in the 
fall of 1947 and the winter of 1948 by the 
staff of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. In the fall of 1947, before the issuance 
of the President's directive concurning 
loyalty files, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee asked to look over the security pro- 
gram in the State Department. The com- 
mittee investigators compiled a list of 108 
cases concerning which they wanted to ask 
the State Department questions. Not all of 
these 108 worked in the State Department. 
Only 40 work there now, and after investi- 
gation and reinvestigation, those 40 have 
been found to be absolutely loyal. They 
compiled summaries of the “derogatory in- 
formation” in these cases and used these 
summaries as the basis for questioning. 
During the Eightieth Congress, this list of 
108 cases was gone into by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Yet none of these committees sug- 
gested that there are any Communists in 
the State Department, In fact, on one of 
the last days of the Eightieth Congress, 
Representative Jonkman, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs subcommittee, made 
this statement on the floor of the House: 

“But before the Eightieth Congress ad- 
journs, I want the Members to know that 
there is one department in which the known 
or reasonably suspected subversives, Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, sympathizers, and 
persons whose services are not for the best 
interests of the United States, have been 
swept out. That is the Department of 
State.” 
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When Senator McCarrny was making his 
charges on the floor of the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 20, he was simply reciting, somewhat 
inaccurately, items from this shop-worn list 
of 108 cases. In all of this hit-and-run 
campaign of accusation, villification, and 
character assassmation, the main burden of 
the so-called proof rested on that thread- 
bare list. 

Those are the facts. 

I don’t think it is appropriate for me to 
state whether the American people have 
been subjected to “deceit and fraud.” 
When a Senator charges that there are 205 
known Communists in the Department and 
when, instead of proving there is even one, 
he releases a succession of loose accusations 
against persons inside and outside of the 
Department, I am sure the Senate subcom- 
mittee is fully capable of making its own 
decisions. 


Mr. President, why was this investiga- 
tion started? I turn to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 20, when the 
Senator from Wisconsin made his speech. 
I asked the Senator from Wisconsin a 
few questions about the speech he had 
made in Wheeling, W. Va., before the 
Republican Women’s League. The 
speech the Senator from Wisconsin made 
before the Republican Women’s League 
of Wheeling, W. Va., is the reason for all 
of this investigation. As everyone knows, 
the headlines, not only in the Wheeling 
newspaper, but in every newspaper in 
the United States of America, through 
the press services, carried what the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin had said with re- 
spect to there being 205 card-carrying 
Communists in the State Department, 
that the Secretary of State knew it, and 
that these Communists were helping to 
shape the policy of the Government of 
the United States in foreign affairs at 
the present time. Those who were in 
the Senate that night heard me time 
after time press the Senator from Wis- 
consin to state whether or not he had 
made that statement before the group 
before whom he had made his speech or 
whether he had made it to a group of 
newspaper men on the outside. The 
only answer the Senator from Illinois 
ever received was the speech itself. 
When I objected to the Senator placing 
the speech in the RECORD, he read the 
speech. There was nothing in that 
speech, Mr. President, which tallied 
with or paralleled what was said by the 
newspapers at that particular time—not 
a word. So far as I am concerned, the 
statement of Mr. Peurifoy, as Under Sec- 
retary of State, with respect to the 205 
card-carrying Communists, which he 
makes at this time after weeks of inves- 
tigation, carries a considerable amount 
of weight on the question of truth and 
veracity, 

Today, at this very hour, housands 
upon thousands of loyal employees in 
the State Department are still hovering 
under the shadow that was cast upon 
them by the Senator from Wisconsin in 
the speech he made in West Virginia, 
and the one he made in Utah. In Utah 
he had shifted from 205 to 57, apparently 
losing that many Communists as he 
traveled through the air from West Vir- 
ginia to Salt Lake City, or Nevada, or 
wherever it was. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
calla spade a spade, The time has come 
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to ferret out and let the country under- 
stand what is back of these charges 
which have been made against loyal em- 
ployees in the State Department. The 
time has come when we in the Senate, in- 
cluding the Senator from Wisconsin, 
must remove the cloud of suspicion of 
disloyalty which exists with respect to 
thousands of Americans who are now 
working in the State Department. Mr. 
President, if I were an official or em- 
ployee of the State Department; if I were 
working in that branch of our Govern- 
ment, and I were to walk down the street 
today and someone looked at me in a 
rather strange manner, I would be won- 
dering whether or not he thought I was 
one of the 205 or 257 whom the Senator 
from Wisconsin had named in his 
speeches. Yet, today, not a shred of evi- 
dence has been presented—not a shred. 

Mr. President, this is what the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin said, what he read 
into the Recorp, what he claimed he said 
in his speech in West Virginia: 

This, ladies and gentlemen, gives you 
somewhat of a picture of the type of indi- 
viduals who have been helping to shape our 
foreign policy. In my opinion the State 
Department, which is one of the most im- 
portant Government Departments, is thor- 
oughly infested with Communists. 

I have in my hand 57 cases of individuals 
who would appear to be either card-carry- 
ing members or certainly loyal to the Com- 
munist Party, but who nevertheless are still 
helping to shape our foreign policy. 


Mr. President, the point I make is that 
that statement is in total variance—total 
variance, Mr. President—with every 
newspaper article which was published 
at that particular time as to what the 
Senator from Wisconsin had said upon 
that particular occasion. 

Mr, President, I do not care to go fur- 
ther into this subject at the present time. 
The statement which was made with 
respect to 205 card-carrying Commu- 
nists in the State Department is far- 
reaching in its implications and effects. 
It is a statement about which the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin should have known 
something before he madeit. Iam will- 
ing to take what the press said at that 
time with respect to the situation, rather 
than the statement as it was read into 
the Record that night by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator desire 
to have me yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. No; if I could get the 
floor, I should like to make a statement 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I was 
in West Virginia on Lincoln's Birthday, 
strange as it may seem, addressing a 
Lincoln Birthday dinner before the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and I found 
voters very much perturbed and upset by 
reason of the statement which the ma- 
jority leader just quoted. This had been 
printed in the Wheeling Intelligencer, a 
aei reputable newspaper in Wheeling, 

. Va.: 


While I cannot take the time to name all 
the men in the State Department who have 
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been named as members of the Communist 
Party and members of the spy ring, I have 
here in my hand a list of 205 that were known 
to the Secretary of State as being Members 
of the Communist Party, and who, neverthe- 
less, are still working and shaping the policy 
of the State Department. 


Mr. President, the speech to which the 
majority leader referred was broadcast 
twice over the most powerful radio sta- 
tion in West Virginia; in fact, the sta- 
tion practically blankets the State. Ever 
since the making of that speech I have 
been queried every time I met a West 
Virginian as to what there is in this 
commotion. For instance, many per- 
sons cannot see why we should be voting 
funds to be expended in Europe, to 
strengthen the nations of Europe against 
communism, and at the same time have 
the policy laid down by Communists and 
spy-ring members. 

Ihave become tired of it. When some- 
thing worries the people of my State— 
and they do not like Communists—it 
worries me. It finally came to a climax 
with me on the 25th of April, when my 
former colleague, Dr. Joseph Rosier, 
wrote me a letter in which he said he 
thinks a book entitled The Devil in Mas- 
sachusetts,“ should be required reading 
for all Members of the United States 
Senate. That book, Mr. President, is a 
rather modern history of the witchcraft 
trials in Massachusetts. He goes on fur- 
ther in his letter and says that it looks 
as if we are engaged in a witch hunt, and 
that the people of the State are dis- 
turbed by it. 

The next day, on the 26th, I wrote to 
Mr. Peurifoy, of the State Department, 
and asked him if the Department had 
any way of verifying whether or not the 
statement which had been published 
was actually made. I did not think all 
the persons in the Department would 
make any mistake. He sent to my office 
a transcript of the speech, two copies 
of it, one copy certified to by Paul A, 
Myers, an official of the radio station, 
who checked the filed speech against 
the delivery, and by another man who 
did the same thing, Mr. James K. Whit- 
aker. 

Mr. Myers, in his affidavit, says: 

State of Virginia, County of Ohio, to 
wit—— 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, who is 
Mr. Myers? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Myers is program 
manager of Station WWVA, and Mr. 
Whitaker is the station manager of 
Station WWVA, which is the largest sta- 
tion in Wheeling; in fact, the most pow- 
erful station in the State of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. LUCAS. The station broadcast 
this address, did it? 

Mr. KILGORE, It broadcast the ad- 
dress, and these two men checked the 
script against the address as delivered, 
to make sure whether it was delivered as 
filed. 

Mr. Myers’ affidavit reads: 

This day Paul A. Myers personally appeared 
before me, Lucille M. Bock, a notary public 
of said county, being by me first duly sworn, 
says: As program director of radio station 
WWVA, I read the attached 13-page speech 
script before it was delivered by Senator 
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JoseP McCartHy on February 9, 1950. I 
reviewed our tape recording of the delivered 
speech before WWVA broadcast it on that 
same evening, and again reviewed it, against 
the script on the following day. I certify 
that the tape recording was the same as 
the attached script with the exception of 
interpolations and connective words such as 
“a's”; and “and’s” and “the’s”; which to my 
way of thinking did not materially change 
the meaning of the text. 

I have initialed each page of the attached 
photostatic copy of Senator MCCARTHY'S 
speech, 

PAUL A. MYERS. 


Taken, subscribed and sworn to before’ 


me this 25th day of April 1950. 
LUCILLE M. Bock, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 3, 1952. 


On page 7 of the transcript is the 
exact wording referred to. I quote: 


And ladies and gentlemen, while I can- 
not take the time to name all the men in 
the State Department who have been named 
as active members of the Communist Party 
and members of a spy ring, I have here in 
my hand a list of 205 * * * a list of 
names that were made known to the Secre- 
tary of State as being members of the Com- 
munist Party and who nevertheless are still 
working and shaping policy in the State 
Department, 


That speech was made on the 9th day 
of February and, as I said before, that 
part was reported by the Wheeling Intel- 
ligencer. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I desire to read into the 
Record what the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin said, as he read the speech on the 
night of February 20, on that very point. 
This is what he said he said: 


I have in my hand 57 cases of individuals 
who would appear to be either card-carrying 
members or certainly loyal to the Communist 
Party, but who, nevertheless, are still help- 
ing to shape our foreign policy. 


Mr. KILGORE. Also, Mr. President, 
Mr. James K. Whitaker made an affi- 
davit: 


ETATE oF WEST VIRGINIA, 
County of Ohio, to wit: 

This day James K. Whitaker personally 
appeared before me, Lucille M. Bock, notary 
public of said county, and being by me first 
duly sworn says: As news editor of radio 
station WWVA I was in charge of the tape 
recording of Senator JOSEPH McCartHy’s 
speech at the Hotel McLure, Wheeling, W. Va., 
on February 9, 1950. At the hotel I followed 
the prepared script as I listened to the 
speech. I certify that the delivered speech, 
as recorded by me, and on that evening 
broadcast by Station WWVA was in the same 
form as the attached photostat of the pre- 
pared script—with the exception of the usual 
added connective phrases and the addition 
or deletion of such words as “a’s”; “and’s” 
and “the’s,” which to my thinking did not 
materially change the meaning of the text. 

I have initialed each page of the attached 
photostatic copy of Senator McCartuy’s 
speech. 

JAMES K. WHITAKER, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th day of April 1950. 

LUCILLE M. Bock, 
Notary Public. 


On page 7 will be found a paragraph 
2 with the paragraph previously 
rea 
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Mr. President, as I have stated, a 
statement such as I have referred to up- 
sets the people. It creates disunity. 
When a statement criticizing one of the 
Government departments, and persons 
employed in it, comes from a Member of 
the United States Senate the people of 
my State feel, since he is an official 
of the Government that he knows what 
he is talking about. It is disturbing to 
them, particularly to the type of peo- 
ple we have in the Wheeling section, 
a large steel producing area, and in the 
big coal fields. We have, thank good- 
ness, but few Communists in West Vir- 
ginia. But such a statement as that to 
which I have referred is disturbing, and 
I feel that something should be done to 
reassure and perhaps to correct the 
attitude of our people. 

Mr. President, I see that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typr1ncs] is pres- 
ent. I am not a member of the sub- 
committee. Paraphrasing what Will 
Rogers once said “What goes on in the 
subcommittee I know about only from 
reading the papers.” I have not seen 
any statement like the one I read pro- 
duced before the committee. I ask the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
whether anyone has testified before the 
subcommittee about the alleged 205 card- 
carrying Communists in the State 
Department? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. KILGORE, I gladly yield so the 
Senator may answer the question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, all I 
care to say now is, as I told the Senate 
the other day, that I have been working 
very, very hard on this case. I promised 
the Senate when I stood here a little 
while ago that I would make a complete 
and far-reaching investigation into all 
phases of it. Therefore, all I can say 
to the Senator from West Virginia at 
this time is that I do not care to com- 
ment on the matter he has brought be- 
fore the Senate at this particular time, 
In due course, and when it is appro- 
priate, I shall come before the Senate, 
and it will take me a considerable while 
to lay this matter in all its ramifications 
before this august body. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would the Senator 
care to have the copies from which I 
have read, for the benefit of the sub- 
committee? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be very glad 
to have them. I assume they are perti- 
nent matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield so I 
may ask the able Senator from Mary- 
land one question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. If it is a fair question, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maryland whether the Senator from 
Wisconsin produced any proof with re- 
spect to the 205 persons who, as the affi- 
davits just read show, he said were card- 
carrying Communists employed in the 
State Department and helping to estab- 
lish its policy? 

Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr, KILGORE. I yield. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Illinois that all the 
testimony of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartuy] dealing with Commu- 
nists or disloyal persons has been taken 
in open hearings, and therefore the Sen- 
ator from Illinois can draw the same 
conclusion from that testimony that I 
can draw. Ido not care to comment at 
this particular time on that matter, al- 
though I am always glad to accommodate 


the distinguished and able Senator from 


IIlinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. If I understand the Sen- 
ator correctly, then, with respect to the 
205 card-carrying Communists, so- 
called, anything that has been testified 
about them has been testified in the 
open? 

Mr. TYDINGS. By the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LUCAS. Which has been nothing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
me so that I may address a question to 
the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr, KILGORE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask the distinguished chairman of fhe 
subcommittee if the Senator from Wis- 
consin has at any time been asked by any 
member of the subcommittee whether or 
not he made the statement in West Vir- 
ginia that there were 205 card-carrying 
Communists in the State Department? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to answer the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope the Senator 
from Minnesota will not press that ques- 
tion, because it would not be proper for 
the Senator to answer it at the moment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield so 
I may address an inquiry to the Senator 
from Maryland? 

Mr, KILGORE. I have already yield- 
ed to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
may I ask if the chairman of the sub- 
committee will at a later date in the 
hearings of the subcommittee try to 
reach a decision as to whether or not 
there were 205 card-carrying Commu- 
nists, or whether there were 57 card- 
carrying Communists, or whether there 
was 1 card-carrying Communist? I 
think the American people would like 
to know from the findings of the com- 
mittee just how many card-carrying 
Communists there are supposed to be in 
or out of the Department That is some- 
thing I should like to have investigated. 
As one Member of the Senate, I should 
like to know that. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Without desiring to 
evade the Senator’s question I will say 
that all matters pertinent to this inquiry 
will in due time be laid before the Senate. 
I prefer not to make any comment at 
this time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Although the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has been very busy 
in connection with his duties as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, I am sure he 
is familiar with the series of articles 
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which began 2 days ago in the Washing- 
ton News, relative to the Amerasia case. 
I wonder if the able Senator from Mary- 
land could give any assurance to the 
Senate that this matter will be dili- 
gently pursued since it does involve the 
theft of papers from various agencies of 
the Federal Government, including the 
State Department, so that once and for 
all we can have cleared up this aspect of 
the case, which has been of vital con- 
cern to the American people, Democrats 
and Republicans alike? I think, as the 
News said in its editorial today, that the 
able Senator from Maryland could per- 
form a great service to the country if he 
were to go into the Amerasia case en- 


tirely and develop the facts to which 1 


think the American people are entitled. 
Can the Senator give us any assurances 
on that point? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To repeat what I 
have said to Senators who have been in- 
terrogating me previously, all matters 
pertinent to this investigation will be 
thoroughly investigated, and in due time 
the Senator from Maryland will lay a 
very, very complete report before his 
colleagues for their consideration. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
one more question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; I yield for one 
more question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like, if 
the Senator will permit me, to ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed as a part 
of my remarks the articles dealing with 
the Amerasia case which have appeared 
in the last 3 days in the Washington 
Daily News. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that, so far as I am concerned, 
I shall not object, but I believe the Sen- 
ator would be well advised if all matters 
of that character were not printed until 
the subcommittee comes in with its re- 
port, at which point, if the Senator 
thinks it pertinent, he can put the mat- 
ter in the Record. I do not think we 
should load up the Recorp with articles 
pro or con, because if Senators begin 
doing so other Senators will present 
similar matter for the Recorp, and the 
Senator himself knows that such proce- 
dure would be endless. Since there are 
two good Republican colleagues on the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]—and 
our relations, in spite of some minor 
differences, have been very harmoni- 
ous—I hope the Senator from California 
will give us a chance to go into whatever 
matters we think pertinent, and lay the 
facts before the Senate, without insert- 
ing anything in the Recorp at this time. 
But it is the Senator’s privilege to do so, 
if he wants to do it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed, 
as a part of my remarks—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for 
that purpose? 
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Mr. KILGORE. I yield, if I do not 
lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unani- 
mous consent the Senator from West 
Virginia may yield for such a purpose. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
offer and ask to have printed as a part 
of my remarks, Mr. President, the series 
of articles which began on Monday, May 
1, in the Washington News, and contin- 
ued on Tuesday, May 2, and Wednesday, 
May 3, dealing with the Amerasia case, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 
[From the Washington Daily News of May 1, 

1950] 


THE AMERASIA CASE 


Time and again over the last 5 years the 
phrase “Amerasia case” has bobbed up in 
the newspapers and magazines, 

Well, just what is the Amerasia case? 

Why was it important? 

What was involved? 

And who? 

And what happened? 

The story has been told piecemeal as it 
unfolded. But never before has it been 
woven together as a whole, against the 
background that spells out its significance. 

Many believe the Amerasia case is the key 
to America’s postwar diplomatic debacle in 
Asia. 

Many, including the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, believe that if the case had been 
pursued honestly and vigorously: 

Pro-Communists in the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion of the State Department would have 
been cleaned out. 

General Marshall probably would never 
have been sent to China with instructions to 
force the Nationalist Government to take in 
the Chinese Communists. 

Probably China would not have been 
handed to the Soviet on a silver platter. 

Most important of all, the United States 
would not today be looking down the gun 
barrel in the frightful prospect of another 
war. 

Once again an effort is being made in Con- 
gress to bring full public disclosure of the 
political shenanigans, cover-ups and white- 
washes of the Amerasia case, 

That effort will succeed only if the public 
demands all the facts, no matter who is af- 
fected. 

On page 3, Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 
Frederick Woltman begins to tell in chron- 
ological order, the bold outline of the 
Amerasia story. His stories will tell how it 
started by mere chance, the climax of the 
arrests and the anticlimaxes of the strange 
suppressions that followed the arrests, 
These suppressions prevented the public from 
learning the full story of the theft of hun- 
dreds of secret Government documents dur- 
ing the war. 

In today’s article Mr. Woltman exposes the 
bare bones of the Amerasia skeleton, In 
his subsequent articles he will add flesh 
to those bones. 

But Mr. Woltman can't tell the whole story. 

Only a committee of Congress with the 
power to subpena evidence and compel testi- 
mony can do that. 

Senator Typmnes’ committee can find the 
answers—if it will. 

And maybe it will, if public opinion in- 
sists. 

You are part of the public. You should 
have an opinion about this matter. We be- 
lieve this full account of it will help you 
to reach an opinion. Besides, you will find 
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the story, which starts today on page 3, an 
exciting and interesting one to read. 


CHANCE GLANCE Ser Orr FAMOUS AMERASIA 
CASE 


(By Frederick Woltman) 


Early in March 1945, an official in the Office 
of Strategic Services here happened to be 
glancing through an obscure magazine pub- 
lished in New York City, called Amerasia. 

What he read sent Archbold van Beuren, 
security chief of America’s wartime espion- 
age agency, flying to New York. 

It was an article criticizing the British 
occupation of Thailand. And it was, in sub- 
stance, virtually identical with a secret re- 
port the OSS had sent to the State Depart- 
ment 2 months earlier. Some of the phrase- 
ology was the same. 

In the Manhattan office of Frank Bielaski, 
director of undercover investigation for OSS, 
an immediate plan of action was mapped 
out. 

For the war, then, was nearing a climax in 
both the East and the West. The American 
First Army was smashing across the Rhine, 
ready to pierce the heart of Germany. Our 
troops were chasing the Japs out of the Phil- 
ippines. The Air Force was preparing a dev- 
astating raid on Tokyo. 

The atom bomb was still a secret. Five 
months later it would destroy Hiroshima, 

Investigator Bielaski put a round-the- 
clock surveillance on Amerasla's headquar- 
ters at 225 Fifth Avenue. Ten days later, at 
midnight March 11, he raided the office— 
without a search warrant. 

The raiders didn't need to stay long. 

In an envelope on a desk they found copies 
of six documents from the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, marked “top secret.“ Then they 
turned up not only copies of the original 
OSS report on Thailand but five original OSS 
documents which nobody knew were missing. 


FOUND SUITCASE FULL OF SECRET DOCUMENTS 


Finally, in the office of Philip J. Jaffe, 
Amerasia’s editor, one of the OSS men found 
a suitcase, bearing the initials “PJJ.” It 
contained scores of documents or copies of 
documents, classified “restricted” to “top 
secret.” They came from Naval Intelligence, 
Military Intelligence, the Office of Censor- 
ship, the State Department and OSS. Nearly 
all of them dealt with the Far East, espe- 
cially China. 

Pocketing 15 of the documents, Mr. Bielaski 
headed for La Guardia Airport. 

The next morning OSS headquarters here 
was thrown into a turmoil. Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan visited a high Navy De- 
partment official. Together they called on 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius. Mr. 
Stettinius immediately sent for Assistant 
Secretary Julius C.. Holmes. 

At the request of the State Department 
and the Navy, the FBI was put on the Amer- 
asia case. President Roosevelt, himself, who 
had less than a month to live, is reported 
to have ordered the inquiry. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER LED TOP-DRAWER MANHUNT 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director, had a com- 
plete go-ahead. s 

Since it involved thefts of documents from 
the Nation's most important wartime de- 
partments, it was to be a top-drawer inves- 
tigation. 

For 3 months the FBI conducted one of 
the most intensive jobs in its history. FBI 
agents watched everybody connected with 
Amerasia and its editor and owner, Mr. Jaffe. 

Mr. Jaffe, a greeting-card manufacturer 
with a yearly income averaging $30,000 to 
$40,000, turned out to have Communist ties. 
He was a friend, they learned, of Earl 
Browder, for many years boss of the Com- 
munist Party. Mr. Jaffe had led or served 
on various Communist fronts, particularly 
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ones that promoted Soviet foreign policies, 
inclu.ing Stalin’s aspirations in Asia. 
AMERASIA WAS BIBLE OF STATE DEPARTMENT BLOC 

Amerasia, supposed to be an authoritative 
journal on the Far East, had a circulation of 
only 1,700. But Amerasia was a favorite— 
some said “the bible’—of the influential 
bloc in the State Department which saw in 
the Chinese Reds, rather than the National- 
ist Government, the true destiny of China, 

From issue to issue Ameriasia strictly fol- 
lowed the Communist Party line on Asia. 

A member of its editorial board from 1937 
to 1941 was Owen Lattimore, professor of the 
Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations at Johns Hopkins University. 

While Mr. Jaffe was under 24-hour sur- 
veillance by the FBI he met a State Depart- 
ment official. He was John Stewart Service, 
a Foreign Service officer and member of the 
anti-Nationalist bloc. 

Mr. Jaffe met Mr. Service in New York City. 
ROTH WAS JAFFE AIDE BEFORE ENTERING NAVY 

Another Jaffe contact was Lt. Andrew 
Roth, who was liaison officer between the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and the State 
Department. Lieutenant Roth, the FBI dis- 
covered, had been Mr. Jaffe’s research assist- 
ant on Amerasia. 

While under consideration for the Navy 
assignment, Lieutenant Roth had been in- 
vestigated by the counter-intelligence divi- 
sion of the Third Naval District in New York. 
The counter-intelligence report termed him 
a Communist fellow-traveler and recom- 
mended that he be not assigned to Naval 
Intelligence. But nevertheless he was. 

Meanwhile, on several occasions the FBI 
tailed Mr. Jaffe to the Soviet Consulate in 
New York. Three times he visited the home 
of Earl Browder in Yonkers, N. Y. 

Then, on April 22, 1945, the Communist 
Party chief returned the visits. Mr. Browder 
brought along a third person and all three 
conferred for 5 hours in Mr. Jaffe’s Green- 
wich Village apartment. 

The third person was Tung-Piwu, formerly 
a resident of Russia and one of the three 
top Chinese Communists who, through the 
years, had masterminded the Red opposition 
to Chiang Kai-shek. Thereafter, Tung flew 
to the United Nations Organization Confer- 
ence in San Francisco as a delegate of the 
Chinese Communists. 


FOUND COMPLETE DETAILS OF NATIONALIST 
ARMIES 


This seemed significant because one of 
the secret documents Mr. Bielaski saw in the 
Jaffe suitcase was a detailed report on the 
complete disposition of the Chinese Nation- 
alist armies, That report would have been 
invaluable to the Communist forces which 
were later to take over China, The report 
listed the locations, commanding officers, and 
names of all of Chiang's fighting units, in- 
cluding their military strength. 

The FBI never was able to trace the trans- 
mission of any of the Government documents 
to known Communist agents, 

Finally, its case in shape, the FBI turned 
all the evidence over to the Justice Depart- 
ment. The Department's legal experts ap- 
praised it carefully. Then, the Attorney 
General's office ordered six arrests. The order 
for the arrests was personally authorized by 
President Truman shortly before he left for 
his Potsdam conference with Premier Stalin. 

On the night of June 6, 1945, the Depart- 
ment of Justice issued an official release. 


HOW JUSTICE DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCED SIX 
ARRESTS 

“The Department of Justice announces the 
arrest by special agents of the FBI of six 
persons, including a Naval Reserve lieuten- 
ant, until recently on active duty, and two 
State Department employees in Washington, 
and the editor of Amerasia magazine in New 


May 3 


York City, on charges of conspiracy to vio- 
late the Federal Espionage Statutes through 
theft of highly confidential documents.” 

The statute invoked, concluded the release, 
“covers the unauthorized possession or trans- 
mittal of national defense data. The max- 
imum penalty upon conviction is 2 years’ im- 
Prisonment and $10,C00 fine.” 

Data removed from the Government's 
confidential files,” said the Justice Depart- 
ment release, “usually was turned over to 
Jaffe at meetings in Washington and New 
York,” 

While arresting Mr. Jaffee on a warrant, 
the FBI found four file drawers crammed full 
of the documents. 


PUMPKIN WAS PIKER COMPARED TO THIS 


There were 267 prepared by the State De- 
partment, including 2 top secret and 34 se- 
cret; 50 prepared by OSS; 19 prepared by 
Naval Intelligence; 34 prepared by Military 
Intelligence, and 58 prepared by the Office 
of War Information, 

Their number many times over exceeded 
the State Department documents in the fa- 
mous Whittaker Chambers “pumpkin pa- 
pers” case which earlier this year resulted 
in the conviction of Alger Hiss. 

The Amerasia documents, moreover, were 
far more important. 

Among them was an order of battle report 
showing the disposition of the Japanese fleet 
before the Battle of Leyte and a description 
of the prevailing winds and the length of 
runways at the landing fields of Korea, 

THIRD DOCUMENT WAS CRITICISM OF CHIANG 

A third, marked Document No. 58, was en- 
titled “Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek—De- 
cline of His Prestige and Criticism of and Op- 
position to His Leadership.” 

The six arrested were: 

Philip J. Jaffe, born in 1897 in Mogilev, 
Ukraine, Russia, and naturalized as a United 
States citizen in New York in 1933. 

Lt. Andrew Roth, born in 1919 in the 
Bronx. He received degrees from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and Columbia 
University; joined the Navy in 1941 after 
working as a research associate for Amerasia, 

John Stewart Service, born in Czechwan, 
China, in 1909; a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio, State Department Foreign Service 
officer since 1933. 

Kate Louise Mitchell, born in 1908 in Buf- 
falo, where she was listed in the Soclal Reg- 
ister, a graduate of Bryn Mawr and a co- 
editor of Amerasia. Š 

Mark Gayn, born in 1908 at Barim, Man- 
churla, naturalized in 1943, a free-lance 
writer who, at the time of his arrest, was 
planning to go to Russia, India, and China 
as a newspaper correspondent. 

Emanuel Sigurd Larsen, born at San 
Rafael, Calif., in 1897, educated in China and 
Denmark, a specialis. in the Chinese Division 
of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, State De- 
partment, For a time he had been employed 
by Naval Intelligence as a civilian senior 
analyst on affairs in China, Indochina, 
Thailand, and India. 

Bail for each was set at $10,000. 


RED PRESS SET OFF HOWLS OF ANGUISH 


At once a howl of anguish went up from 
the Communist press. The Communist Party 
began a counteroffensive which spread to the 
leftist press and even to more conservative 
newspapers. Friends of the six went to work 
on prominent radio commentators, 

The Daily Worker promptly arrived at a 
verdict of innocent. It called on “the Amer- 
ican people” to flood President Truman with 
a barrage of protests for this “attack on 
democracy.” 

Lieutenant Roth, then on bail, wrote a 
series of articles for a New York newspaper 
lambasting the State Department. 

Columnists accused Acting Secretary 
Joseph C. Grew, a leader of the anti-Soviet 
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bloc in the State Department, of attempting 
to “terrorize” and “intimidate” the critics 
of his Far Eastern policy. 


GOVERNMENT AVOIDED COMMUNIST ANGLE 


Actually, Mr. Grew was an innocent by- 
stander. The Amerasia case itself had been 
sparked by Mr. Stettinius. But, so fast had 
the counteroffensive mushroomed that 9 days 
later the Acting Secretary tock the unperce- 
dented step of issuing a defense: 

“There isn’t any mystery about this at all. 
We heard somebody in the chicken coop and 
went to see who was there, and what we 
found has been announced publicly. * * * 

“The investigation was requested to de- 
termine the facts about a substantial traffic 
in secret document affecting the national de- 
fense. * * * Ample grounds were found to 
cause the crrests and to bring about charges.“ 

Throughout the Amerasia case, the Govern- 
ment carefully avoided introducing the Com- 
munist angle. That was to come out at the 
trial. 

In the meantime, a special effort was made 
to have the charges dropped against Miss 
Mitchell and Mr. Service. Miss Mitchell, who 
was wealthy, retained Joseph M. Hartfield, a 
politically influential New York attorney. 
Mr. Jaffe was represented by a law partner 
of Representative EJIANUEL CELLER, Democ- 
crat of New York. 

DEFENSE ATTORNEYS CONSULTED CLARK 

Defense attorneys made repeated trips here 
to consult Department of Justice officials. 
On at least one occasion they spoke with 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, now a Su- 
preme Court Justice. 

Finally, in July 1945, the Justice Depart- 
ment presented the case to the spring term 
of the District of Columbia Federal grand 


jury. 

All the evidence was in, including testi- 
mony of FBI agents, and indictments were 
expected the last day of the term. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT PRESENTED CASE AGAIN 


Instead, the grand judy was dismissed. 
The Attorney General, it was explained, had 
agreed to permit Miss Mitchell and Messrs. 
Gayn and Service to testify in their own 
behalf. 

Not infrequently in Washington Federal 
grand juries are extended over the regular 
terms for uncompleted business. 

Nevertheless, the Justice Department pre- 
sented the Amerasia case all over again to 
the summer grand jury. All witnesses had 
to return and tell their stories a second time, 
The new grand jury heard the three de- 
fendants and returned no true bills. This 
cleared Kate Mitchell, Mark Gayn, and John 
Stewart Service of all charges against them, 

At the same time, it indicated Messrs. 
Jaffe, Larsen, and Roth on a reduced charge 
of “conspiracy to embezzle, steal, and pur- 
loin property, records, and valuable things of 
the record and property of the United States.” 


BROADCASTER MADE PROPHETIC TALK 


A few days later, on August 13, a radio 
commentator, J. Raymond Walsh, made a 
prophetic talk over the air. A backer of 
many Communist fronts, he had been stoutly 
defending the Amerasia group. Concerning 
Miss Mitchell, Mr. Walsh said: 

“People who knew her were dumfounded 
when she was arrested. They quickly came 
to her defense, for they knew she could not 
possibly have been guilty. It so happens 
that she had some very powerful connections, 
which probably led the State Department 
people to wish they had never heard of 
Po 

Of Mr. Service, he stated: 

“His arrest brought some exceedingly 
powerful people within the Government to 
his defense. Again one can easily infer that 
toe. who began this affair wish they 
hadn't.” 
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And, of the three indicted, Messrs. Jaffe, 
Larsen, and Roth, the broadcaster declared: 

“And one even hears rumors of settlement 
of their case without trial.” 


SHAKE-UP PREDICTED FOR STATE DEPARTMENT 


A shake-up, meanwhile, was predicted for 
the State Department. James F. Byrnes had 
now become Secretary. Mr. Grew was on 
his way out. 

Within a week after the grand jury acted, 
Mr. Grew and Assistant Secretary Holmes 
resigned. Dean Acheson, who had previously 
resigned from the Department, was named 
Under Secretary to succeed Mr. Grew. 

Within 2 weeks, Mr. Service was reinstated 
“for important work in connection with Far 
Eastern Affairs” and congratulated by Sec- 
retary Byrnes “on this happy termination of 
your ordeal.” Mr. Grew also wrote express- 
ing pleasure at Mr. Service’s complete vin- 
dication.” 

There were still three under indictment in 
the Amerasia case. 

On September 29, a Saturday morning, 
when Federal court is rarely in session, Mr. 
Jaffe was permited to plead guilty. Whether 
any reporters were present could not be as- 
certained at this late date. The press services 
sent out a few paragraphs. And the story 
of the Amerasia case practically evaporated. 

It was a peculiar court session. 

Robert M. Hitchcock, Special Assistant 
Attorney General, permitted Mr. Jaffe’s 
lawyer to make the “statement of facts.” 
Ordinarily, that’s the duty of the prosecutor, 
since it guides the court in fixing the penalty. 

When Albert Arent, defense attorney, 
asked permission to make a statement set- 
ting forth the situation,” Judge James M. 
Proctor, a respected member of the Federal 
bench, replied: 

“Please make it brief because I do not 
expect to hold any extended session here 
this morning.” 

Prosecutor Hitchcock concurred in the 
defense statement. 

And, when the judge asked him how long 
it would take to explain where the Gov- 
ernment stood, Mr. Hitchcock replied: 

“Less than 5 minutes.” 


TRIAL WOULD LAST ABOUT 4 MONTHS 


Whatever use Mr, Jaffe made of the Gov- 
ernment documents, Mr. Hitchcock told the 
court, “was largely to the purpose of lend- 
ing credence or variety” to his magazine 
Amerasia. A trial, he went on, would be 
difficult and probably last 4 months. 

He agreed with the defense claim that 
the Government “does not contend that 
any of this material was used for any dis- 
loyal purpose.” 3 

Judge Proctor suggested a probation re- 
port to guide him. Both the Government 
and the defense quickly talked that down, 
urging that a fine be imposed that very 
morning. (A probation oficer, in District 
Court here, has access to the “jackets” of 
each case. These would include the com- 
plete FBI investigative report, including Mr, 
Jaffe’s Communist background for cross-ex- 
amination purposes.) 

No evidence was introduced into the 
record. None of the documents were shown 
to the judge. If anyone from the FBI was 
present, he did not participate. 


UNITED STATES ASKS DISMISSAL OF CHARGE 
AGAINST ROTH : 

The judge imposed a $2,500 fine which 
Jaffe paid at once. 

Subsequently, Mr. Hitchcock left the Jus- 
tice Department. He joined the Buffalo law 
firm of Kenefick, Cooke, Mitchell, Bass & 
Letchworth. A partner of that firm was 
James Mitchell, Kate Mitchell’s uncle who 
had worked on the case in her behalf. 

The charge against Lieutenant Roth was 
later dismissed on motion of the Govern- 
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ment. Mr. Larsen, the last of the defendants, 
pleaded nolo contendere and was fined $500. 

Mr. Jaffe paid Larsen's fine and kicked in 
an extra $2,500 to reimburse his codefendant 
for legal costs. 


REPUBLICANS FILED DISSENTING REPORTS 


The case did not die here. 

In 1946 the Hobbs House Judiciary sub- 
committee took a look at it again. The 
Democratic majority found “an astonishing 
lack of security in some departments or 
agencies of our Government.” At the same 
time, the administration majority reported 
it found no evidence to justify adverse criti<- 
cism of anyone connected with the Amer- 
asia case. The two Republican members 
filed dissenting reports. 

The Hobbs committee had held only one 
public hearing; and it toook 5 months to 
submit a report. The report gained little 
public attention. In that postwar period, 
public opinion was in a confused state over 
the Communist issue. Most people familiar 
with the Amerasia background were dissate 
ished with the Hobbs subcommittee’s hap- 
hazard review. So again the case did not die, 

CASE COMES TO LIFE AS BUDENZ TESTIFIES 

Since the Communist conquest of China, 
there has been a rising public suspicion that 
the Amerasia case might be the key to what 
happened in Asia. 

Mr. Larsen has declared he was an inno- 
cent victim of Mr. Jaffe’s machinations and 
charged there was a mysterious whitewash of 
the chief actors in the case, 

American policy did switch. 

The Amerasia case has come to life once 
more. Louis F. Budenz, former Communist 
and editor of the Daily Worker, swore that 
Mr. Jaffe was a Soviet espionage agent. 

And the Tydings subcommittee, investigate 
ing Senator Josxyn R. McCartTuy’s charges of 
Communists in the State Department, has 
promised to investigate. But it hasn’t 
scratched the surface yet. 


[From Washington Daily News of May 2, 
1950 


How P. J. Jarre, OF AMERAsIA, LED Drive To 
WEAKEN UNITED STATES RESISTANCE To RED 
EXPANSION 


(NoTE.—Hundreds of secret documents, 
stolen during wartime from the State De- 
partment, Naval Intelligence, Military In- 
telligence, and the Office of Strategic Services, 
were found during a raid on the New York 
offices of the obscure magazine, Amerasia, 
That was the start of the notorious Amerasia 
case. Now, 5 years later, there still is much 
about the Amerasia case that the public has 
not been told. There were mysterious moves 
and cover-ups, intrigue, and whitewashes as 
the case progressed and finally came to a 
deadend. Here for the first time the Amer- 
asia case is being told as a whole against the 
background that shows its significance, 
Yesterday Scripps-Howard Staff Writer Fred- 
erick Woltman sketched the outline of the 
case. Today he exposes the background of 
its central figure, Philip J. Jaffe.) 

(By Frederick Woltman) 

Philip J. Jaffe is the central figure in the 
Amerasia case. He edited and financed the 
magazine, Amerasia. And in the magazine’s 
offices the FBI found hundreds of secret Gov- 
ernment documents, 

Jaffe also was the man Earl Browder picked 
to head the Communist Party's front for 
swinging American public opinion in favor 
of a Red China. 

On this mission Jaffe used several aliases, 
First as John Phillips, then as J. W. Phillips, 
he set up a so-called Friends of the Chinese 
People and became its executive secretary. 
And he published its magazine, China 
Today. 
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Later, as his identity became known, the 
name Philip J. Jaffe appeared on China To- 
day’s masthead instead of J. W. Phillips. 

Through the ensuing years, Jaffe continued 
in the forefront of the Communists’ drive to 
weaken this Government’s resistance to So- 
viet expansion in Asia. 


FINDS A WAY TO GET CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS 


Then along about 1944-45, at the height of 
the war, Jaffe struck oil, 

He worked out a system of getting confi- 
dential reports on the Far East prepared by 
the State Department, Naval Intelligence, 
Military Intelligence, and other Government 
wartime agencies. 

But, from the moment the Amerasia case 
broke in June 1945, the Government never 
disclosed his Communist activities which had 
so vital a bearing on the Amerasia thefts. 
Instead, the Justice Department allowed the 
prosperous New York businessman to plead 
guilty to illegal possession of secret Govern- 
ment documents. It gave him a slap on the 
wrist in the form of a $2,500 fine, 

Here are some facts the Government neg- 
lected to tell the public—or the judge in 
the Amerasia case. 

Jaffe, who manufactures greeting cards for 
a living, had for years been contributing up- 
wards of $5,000 annually to Communist 
causes, 

Originally a Socialist, he switched to the 
Communists in the early thirties. He began 
to write for Labor Defender, official organ 
of the International Labor Defense. Then 
the legal defense arm of the Communist 
Party, the organization has since been put 
on the Attorney General’s subversives list. 


“THE NEWEST AND LATEST DEMAGOG, ROOSEVELT” 


The August 1933 issue published a full- 
page article headed: “Uncle Sam Exploits the 
Chinese People * by Philip Jaffe.” 
It began: 

“American capitalism is giving the work- 
ers of this country a new deal. The only 
thing new about this deal is that it is handed 
out by the newst and latest demagog, Roose- 
velt.” 

Around this time Jaffe got the assignment 
from his friend, Browder, boss of the Com- 
munist Party. In 1934 he started to edit 
China Today from his Greenwich Village 
apartment, handling all copy, correcting 
proofs, and doing the general editorial work. 

The first issues, mimeographed, carried no 
masthead. Hence, its editor remained anony- 
mous. But the May 1934 issue did run a back- 
cover ad: Lectures on China for May by 
friends of the Chinese people—Strike strug- 
gles in Koumintang China, by John Phillips. 

- ‘Under that was an ad for the Communist 
Party's Workers’ Book Shop. 

The first, full-scale printed edition of 
Jaffe’s China Today came out October 1934. 
J. W. Phillips was listed as an editor. In- 
side the front cover Jaffe published a letter to 
the editor which set the future tone of China 
Today. 

“YOURS FOR A SOVIET CHINA” 

The letter called for an end of American 
help to the established Government of China, 
It concluded: “Yours for a Soviet China, 
Malcolm Cowley.” 

Over the cover itself was spread a map of 
China. The Soviet districts were inked in 
red; the Red Partisan areas dotted red. 

This map showing the progress of the So- 
viet conquest of China, became a regular 
feature of Jaffe's China Today. The Red 
leaders of that conquest are the men who 
now have taken over most of China’s 400,- 
000,000 population. 

From there on China Today went all out 
for the Chinese Reds, even selling portraits 
of Mao Tse-tung, their Soviet-trained leader, 
at 25 cents a copy. 

The November 1934, issue carried a piece 
signed J. W. Phillips. Jaffe, who later had 
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an income reported to be more than $30,000 
à year, wrote: 

“Fascism in the western countries is a 
product of the decadent period of capital- 
ism. Capitalism has outlived its historic 
role as the organizer and builder of modern 
life.” 

In his December 1934 issue, Jaffe published 
this comment: 

“If the people of the United States know 
what is happening in China, if they knew 
the glorious history of the Chinese Commu- 
nists * * * there will be a storm of pro- 
test against American and European aid for 
Chiang Kai-shek. * * » 

“Thus, in telling the story of China to 
our people, your magazine is helping to pro- 
tect the future of the Soviet Union.” 

SWITCH TO CHIANG IN FEBRUARY 1939 

Five years afterward, Russia’s position on 
Chiang switched. World communism de- 
cided to work with him in “a united front 
against Fascist aggression.” China Today 
and the American Friends of the Chinese 
People, as it was then named, went right 
along. 

The February 1939 China Today ran an 
article favorable to the Generalissimo, com- 
paring him with George Washington. It was 
titled: “Two Fathers of Their Countries.” 

Earlier, in June 1930, the magazine pub- 
lished a photograph of the Communist 
Party’s May Day parade. Jaffe was in the 
picture with a delegation from the American 
Friends of the Chinese People. 

His magazine frequently advertised mon- 
ster mass meetings on China, featuring Earl 
Browder as principal speaker. One such, in 
October 1935, listed J. W. Phillips as chair- 
man. 

After Pearl Harbor, China Today mysteri- 
ously disbanded. The Communists were 
concentrating on opening a second front for 
Russia, rather than helping China. By now, 
the name of Philip J. Jaffe had appeared on 
its masthead. 

CONSPIRING AND TEACHING AT THE SAME TIME 

At the very time Jaffe was conspiring to 
steal Government documents on the Far East 
he was teaching at the Jefferson School in 
New Tork. That's the Communist Party’s 
Official training school for pounding Stalin- 
ism-Marxism into future Red leaders. His 
subject was: The Far East in World Affairs. 

He helped organize and was a national 
director of the American Council on Soviet 
Relations and its successor, the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 
Both, listed as subversive by the Attorney 
General, have served as the leading pro- 
Soviet propaganda outfits in America. 

He was active in the American Writers 
Congress and the China Aid Council of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, 
both on the Attorney General's list. 

Today Jaffe is consultant for the Commit- 
tee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, the 
Communist Party’s newest front for a Soviet 
China. It’s also listed as Communist by 
the Government. 

None of these facts were made public by 
the Government in the Amerasia stolen- 
documents case. 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 3, 
1950] 


AMERASIA JUDGE WASN’T TOLD oF Jarre’s RED 
Tres 


(Nore.—Almost 5 years ago the Amerasia 
case came to an obscure end in a rare Satur- 
day session of District Court here, remark- 
able for the fact that the judge learned as 
little about the case as the public has before 
or since. Today Scripps-Howard Writer Fred- 
erick Woltman, who has investigated the 
bewildering facets of the case which pro- 
duced more stolen Government documents 
than Whittaker Chambers, tells of this 
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strange legal climax in the third of a series 
of stories.) 


(By Frederick Woltman) 


Philip J. Jaffe’s Communist record was 
not mentioned by the Government in the 
court hearing that wound up the Amerasia 
case of the stolen State Department docu- 
ments. 

Not a single reference to it appeared in the 
15-page transcript of the court record. 

Nor was the judge told that Amerasia mag- 
azine, which used confidential data from 
rifled State Department files on the Far East, 
was dedicated to the promotion of the Com- 
munist Party line on China. 

This would have been of the utmost im- 
portance to the court. For, the punishment 
to be meted out depended on Mr. Jaffe’s 
motives and the use he made of the hun- 
dreds of secret State Department and military 
and naval intelligence records found in his 
Office as editor of the magazine. 

The Government recommended against a 
jail sentence. Consequently the key figure 
in the Amerasia case escaped with a $2,500 
fine after pleading guilty. And the sensa- 
tional evidence painstakingly dug up by the 
FBI was kept from the public. 

Mr. Jaffe pleaded guilty here in Washing- 
ton on September 29, 1945, before Justice 
James M. Proctor, a respected member of 
the Federal bench who now sits on the 
United States Court of Appeals. 

The charge was “violation of section title 
XV888, United States Code, which is con- 
spiracy to embezzle, steal, and purloin prop- 
erty, records, and valuable things of record 
and property of the United States.” 
CONDUCT OF CASE WAS UNUSUAL FROM OUTSET 

The hearing took place on a Saturday 
morning, when the District Court rarely sits, 
It got little attention. 

Robert M. Hitchcock, Special Assistant At- 
torney General, permitted Mr. Jaffe's lawyer 
to make the statement of facts, Ordinarily, 
in a guilty plea, that’s the job of the prose- 
cutor, since it guides the court in fixing the 
penalty. 

When Albert Arent, defense attorney, asked 
permission to make a statement, Judge Proc- 
tor replied: 

“Please make it brief because I do not 
expect to hold any extended session here this 
morning.” 

Later, when the judge suggested the Gov- 
ernment explain where it stood and asked 
how long that would take, Mr. Hitchcock re- 
plied: “Less than 5 minutes.” 

NOT “DISLOYAL PURPOSE” BUT “JOURNALISTIC 
ZEAL” 

Mr. Arent described his client as “for many 
years a student of far-eastern affairs”; a 
graduate of Columbia with A. B. and M. A, 
degrees; a lecturer at Harvard, Vassar, Yale, 
Dartmouth, and other schools. 

Among co-founders of his magazine 
Amerasia, the defense counsel said, “were dis- 
tinguished academic people, scholars, politi- 
cal scientists like Owen Lattimore, head of 
the Walter Hines Page School of Diplomacy 
and International Relations åt Johns Hop- 
kins * „ 9.2 

For 8 years, he went on, Mr. Jaffe edited 
Amerasia without compensation and at con- 
siderable sacrifice.” : 

It. circulated “amongst scholars and spe- 
cialists in far eastern affairs and has found a 
place in the leading libraries and educational 
institutions of the country. 

. "The Government does not contend that 
any of this material was used for any disloyal 
purpose,” said Mr. Arent. 

“If Mr. Jaffe has transgressed the law, it 
seems he has done so from an excess of jour- 
nalistic zeal .“ 

Judge Proctor, interposing, remarked: 
“There is no doubt but what he has.” 

The indictment, declared Mr. Jaffe’s at- 
torneys, “charges a relatively minor violation 
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which arose out of his anxiety to be accu- 
rately informed in the field of his scholarly 
and journalistic interest.” 

He urged that Mr. Jaffe’s case be disposed 
of that morning because of “the very grave 
illness of his wife.” 

Asked by the court if that was “a correct 
statement,” the special Assistant Attorney 
General answered: 

“In substance, yes, Your Honor.” 


NO PROBATION OFFICER SAW JAFFE JACKET 


Then Judge Proctor proposed that the pro- 
bation officer investigate and report so that 
the case “take the usual course of such 
cases with a view to possible proba- 
Cee SR eg 

Had that been done, the probation officer 
would have access to the Jaffe jacket“ in the 
United States attorney’s office. This in- 
cludes the FBI “prosecutive summary re- 
port“ as well as Mr. Jaffe's vast Communist 
background and that of Amerasia. 

Here Mr. Hitchcock told the court: “I as- 
sume that prior to the imposition of sen- 
tence, which I think counsel hoped to be 
disposed of today inasmuch as we have 
the facts pertinent to the subject, that per- 
haps even a probation officer would get not 
only from this district but would have to go 
to New York for, Your Honor may wish to 
hear what the Government has to say.“ 

Mr. Jaffe, he went on, was charged with 
conspiracy in taking and removing from 
Government files, primarily the State Depart- 
ment, Office of Naval Intelligence, Strategic 
Services and War Information, certain docu- 
ments that belong to these various agencies. 

“The use to which they were put was, as 
I understand it, largely background material 
that Mr, Jaffe in the conduct of his Amerasia 
magazine used to assist him in publishing 
articles and preparing arguments that would 
lend to its weight and, perhaps, its circula- 
tion. The magazine, we know as a matter of 
fact, was a losing proposition financially.” 

Asked if the documents were used in such 
a way as to embarrass the Army or Navy in 
the conduct of the war, Mr. Hitchcock said 
there was no such evidence. 

“To us,” he went on, “it was largely to the 

of lending credence or variety to the 
publication itself, and perhaps increase its 
circulation and prestige.” The documents, 
the prosecutor added, “were undoubtedly 
used by him—else, why take them?“ 


RECOMMENDED FINE, NO JAIL SENTENCE 


Asked for a recommendation, the Govern- 
ment attorney proposed “the imposition of 
no jail sentence but that a substantial fine 
be imposed.” Mr. Jaffe, he added, is a well- 
to-do man—the sole owner, we understand, 
of a prosperous greeting-card business,” 

“Well,” said the judge, “I regret, Mr. Jaffe, 
that you in your zeal to carry on your work, 
which was evidently for a trustworthy pur- 
pose, that you were misled to do these things 
which, of course, did tend to break down the 
fidelity of Government employees and of- 
ficials in the performance of their work.” 

He set the fine at $2,500 which Mr. Jaffe 
paid immediately. 

Nowhere does the record show that Mr. 
Jaffe had been recruited by Earl Browder, 
Communist boss, to head the party’s front 
for a Red China: that Amerasia was started 
by Mr, Jaffe, Frederick V. Field, wealthy Com- 
munist Party member, and Ch’ao-ting Chi, 
a leading Chinese Communist; or that Amer- 
asia, which used the documents, was dedi- 
cated to influencing American public opin- 
jon and the State Department in behalf of 
Russia's aspirations in the Far East. 

Not one of the stolen documents was in- 
troduced. Nor was the word communism 
mentioned. 

If any FBI agents were present, they took 
no part, 
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HITCHCOCK JOINED FIRM OF DEFENDANT'S UNCLE 

Fifteen months later Mr. Hitchcock re- 
signed from the Justice Department. He 
joined the Buffalo law firm of Kenefick, 
Cooke, Mitchell, Bass & Letchworth. 

James Mitchell, a partner of the firm, was 
an uncle of Kate Louise Mitchell, Mr. Jaffe’s 
coeditor of Ameracia, who was arrested in the 
Amerasia case but later cleared by the grand 
jury. Mr. Mitchell had been active in be- 
half of his niece. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like simply to 
make the observation that I have ac- 
cumulated a great deal of data about 
which even the committee knows noth- 
ing. That is not due to the fact that I 
have gotten it from our staff, because I 
have not. I have accumulated it myself 
by hard and diligent work into the late 
hours of the night. I believe I know a 
great deal more at this moment about 
the whole case and its ramifications than 
does any other man in America. I say 
that with no thought of immodesty. If 
the Senate and the country will just wait 
until we come in with the report I am 
sure it will be very instructive. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. For what purpose? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I want to ask the 
Senator from Maryland a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The question is 
this: Does the Senator from Maryland 
agree that the enabling resolution per- 
inits the subcommitee, of which he is 
the distinguished chairman, to investi- 
gate the Amerasia case? The language 
in the resolution not only covers those 
in the employment of the State Depart- 
ment now, but those who heretofore have 
been in its employment, who might be 
disloyal. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Maryland is fully aware of all the privi- 
leges and responsibilities and duties en- 
compassed in the terminology of the 
resolution. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Senator 
answered the question of whether or not 
it will permit an investigation of the 
case referred to? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If it is within the 
purview of the resolution, the Senator 
from Michigan would know that as well 
as I would. I am not going to be drawn 
out into a discussion of this case. I have 
taken a good deal of vilification and 
abuse on the floor of the Senate; but a 
long time ago I learned an old proverb 
that “The spoken word is your master, 
The unspoken word is your slave.” 

I think perhaps that will be an appro- 
priate proverb for all of us to bear in 
mind when I lay the facts before the 
Senate at the conclusion of the inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I previously agreed 
to yield to the Senator from New Mexico, 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield now to me 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I shall be very brief. 
I simply wish to ask the Senator two or 
three questions. 

I think the question of the 205 cases 
arises in large part from a letter written 
by the Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, 
on July 26, 1946. That letter is repro- 
duced in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 30, 1950. In view of that letter, 
I should like to have clarification made 
of two or three points. 

Has the subcommittee of which the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland is 
chairman been cognizant of the fact that 
there seems to be a misunderstanding as 
to who made the investigation of the 205 
cases? I ask that question because the 
letter was inserted in the Recor by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, and it refers 
to 284 cases. Action was taken on 79 
of them, and that leaves 205. That is 
the basis of the matter; and those of 
us who are familiar with the activities 
at that time know that Secretary Byrnes 
dealt with 205 cases. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ishould like to inter- 
rupt the Senator, if I may, long enough 
to say that if there was an investigation 
during the Eightieth Congress, the Con- 
gress preceding this one, by the House 
Appropriations Committee, by the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, pub- 
lic documents will show whether or not 
that is so. 

The Senator from Maryland has not 
been idle while a great deal of oratory 
has been indulged in on the floor of the 
Senate. In due time the Senator from 
Maryland will respond to the question 
of whether or not the affidavits and the 
paper issued by the State Department 
and the other matters referred to here 
are to be taken at face value, 

Mr. ANDERSON. The point I should 
like to reach is this: The letter from 
Secretary Byrnes says the investigation 
was made by the screening committee of 
the Department. On the other hand, 
the Senator from Wisconsin said it was 
done by the Security Board appointed by 
the President. Could not the committee 
ascertain the correct situation in that 
connection? 

Mr. TYDINGS. We can. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Seventy-nine cases 
were acted upon. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is under the impression, I am 
sure, that they had been labeled bad 
security risks. 

The report from the Secretary of State 
is that at least the first 26 were aliens 
who could not be employed in peacetime, 
but could have been employed in time of 
war. Could not the committee make a 
finding as to the facts regarding the 79 
thus involved? 

Mr. TYDINGS. We could. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There remain 205. 
The impression the Senator from Wis- 
consin has is that the President’s Loyalty 
Board labeled them bad-security risks. 
My understanding was that it did just 
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Since the 205 cases started this whole 
matter, regardless of whether those 
names were brought in by the Senator 
from Wisconsin or by anyone else, could 
not the committee take those 205 cases 
and give the Senate a report on them? 

Mr. TYDINGS. We could. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
permit me to ask a question of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico? 

Mr. KILGORE. Iyield to the Senator 
from Illinois, to permit him to ask a 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me ask the date 
of the letter of Secretary Byrnes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The date of the 
letter of Secretary Byrnes was July 26, 
1946. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to my colleague from West Vir- 
ginia, to permit him to ask a question. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I desire 
the floor in my own right as soon as my 
distinguished colleague concludes his 
remarks, 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well. 
shall yield the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to me 
for a question which I wish to ask of the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In this afternoon’s Eve- 
ning Star there appears an article by 
Miss Doris Fleeson, in which the follow- 
ing is stated, among other things: 

The Tydings subcommittee of the Senate 
will momentarily disclose the whole story in 
detail. It will show that— 

Every name on the list of 81 supposed 
Communist sympathizers handed to Senator 
Typincs by Senator McCarTHy appears on 
the old House list. 

The descriptions given by Senator Mc- 
CARTHY of the 81 tally in substance in every 
instance with the descriptions given in the 
House record, as to ages, dates, type of work, 
background, etc. In some instances Senator 
McCartTHy scarcely bothered to change the 
wording. 


Can the Senator from Maryland tell 
me whether that statement is true and 
correct or whether that statement will 
be investigated with respect to the 81 
cases? 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I said a moment 
ago, the Senator from Maryland is not 
hearing anything much this afternoon 
that is new. In the subcommittee we 
have been so busy conducting hearings 
that there is much data which I have 
assembled which I have not as yet had 
an opportunity to lay before the subcom- 
mittee. 

What the Senator from Illinois asks 
is a very pertinent question. If he will 
forgive me, I prefer at this time not to 
make an answer. 

Mr. LUCAS. So long as the question 
is pertinent, I forgive the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is pertinent, and 
I think the Senator from Maryland is 
well advised about the ramifications of 
this whole case. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, unhap- 
pily, this communistic warfare was 
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started at Wheeling, W. Va., in a con- 
gressional district which honored me 
with five elections to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The people of West Virginia have been 
intensely interested in this extraordinary 
matter ever since the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCar- 
tuy] made his sensational speech in 
Wheeling on the ninth day of last 
February. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator from West 
Virgina will yield, to permit me to ask a 
question? 

Mr. NEELY. 
question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wished to ask the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
EIL GdoRE] this question, but he refused to 
yield to me. So I could not ask the 
question then. 

Therefore, I should like to ask it of the 
junior Senator from West Virginia. 

In view of the fact that we are playing 
this numbers game today, I should like 
to ask the Senator whether he is aware 
of the fact that during the Lincoln Day 
speaking tour I made, I sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States a telegram in 
which I called attention to the 57 names 
I had, and also said, “Mr. President, you 
can have those names if you desire 
them.” At that time I also called at- 
tention to the letter of Secretary Byrnes 
in which he points out that his own se- 
curity board or loyalty board—and there 
were some fine men on that board also— 
labeled approximately 300 as improper 
for State Department employment. The 
actual number is 284 or 285. I called 
attention in that wire to the President 
the fact that only about 80 of those men 
were discharged—— 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I yield for 
a question—not for a speech. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am asking the 
Senator from West Virginia whether he 
is aware of the fact that on that speak- 
ing tour I sent the President such a tele- 
gram, which I assume he still has, so 
that there will be recorded in his mind 
and in the mind of everyone, the fact 
that in that telegram I referred to the 
57 names which I said I had, and the 205 
names which I said were named by the 
Fresident’s own security board, and 
which persons were not discharged. 

So I think we should be done with this 
silly numbers game. 

Mr, NEELY. Mr. President, I am 
familiar with all that has appeared in 
the papers concerning the matters men- 
tioned by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Let me assure him that it is not my in- 
tention to discuss anything as unimpor- 
tant as a numbers game or racket. 

My very limited relations with the 
Secretary of State have been uniformly 
friendly. My intimate associations with 
the able Senator from Wisconsin, as a 
member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, of which I am the chair- 
man, have been harmonious and pleas- 
ant in the highest degree. There is not 
a single reason—personal or political 
that would induce me to help or hurt 
either of these high officials at the ex- 
pense of the other. Whatever I may say 
or do relative to the bitter controversy 
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raging between the Senator and the 
Secretary of State will be prompted 
solely by a desire to discharge fully and 
fairly my official duty to all concerned. 

Soon after the Senator from Wisconsin 
delivered his West Virginia speech, which 
appeared in the Wheeling Intelligencer, 
and from which I shall later quote, I ven- 
tured to tell him that, in my opinion, if 
he, by legal evidence, conclusively proved 
that with the knowledge and consent of 
Secretary Acheson there were 205 Com- 
munists in the Department of State, he 
would thereby render his country one of 
the greatest services that has been per- 
formed since the days of the immortal 
Washington; but that if those charges 
failed, and the people became convinced 
that they were without justification, he 
would be not only discredited but retired 
from public office and disgraced forever. 

If Secretary Acheson has knowingly 
harbored 205 Communists, or even one 
Communist in the Department of State, 
he should be scourged from office and, by 
unanimous consent, degraded to the level 
of Benedict Arnold for being a traitor to 
the United States. But if it becomes ap- 
parent that the Secretary is completely 
guiltless of these charges, he should be 
handsomely vindicated, and his inno- 
cence should be officially proclaimed to 
the world. 

If the Secretary’s vindication becomes 
a generally accepted conclusion, the use- 
fulness of the Senator from Wisconsin 
to the Senate and the country will, in my 
opinion, be totally and eternally de- 
stroyed. 

We do not know whether the Senator's 
charges are true or false. So far, my 
judgment has been wholly suspended. 
But it is high time that some reliable 
relevant evidence be made a matter of 
record. 

I listened, with the keenest interest 
and the deepest anxiety to the Senator’s 
first speech in the Senate on the charge 
of Communism in the Department of 
State. I even objected to what seemed to 
me to be an excess of inquiries and inter- 
ruptions to which the Senator was sub- 
jected, because I was impatient to hear 
every word of his amazing narration. I 
fully intended to vote with him if he 
established his case, and support him to 
the limit of my capacity. It was my fer- 
vent hope that, regardless of politics 
or friendship, punishment—swift and 
severe—would be inflicted upon any gov- 
ernment official who had knowingly kept 
205, or any other number of Communists 
in the Government’s service, in which 
opportunities for traitorous actions are 
always available. 

There has never been any doubt in my 
mind that communism is the greatest 
menace to Christianity, Gemocratic gov- 
ernment and human freedom that has 
ever cursed the world. An American offi- 
cial—high or low—who would, for a mo- 
ment, knowingly retain a Communist in 
a place of responsibility from which he 
could betray to a hostile nation all that is 
dear to the hearts of the American peo- 
ple, ought to be, not in public life, but in 
the penitentiary or on a gallows as high 
as Haman built for Mordecai. 

Mr. President, it is important to a 
proper understanding of the merits of 
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the Senator’s charges to know just what 
he said in his West Virginia speech. For 
that information let me invoke the as- 
sistance of the Wheeling Intelligencer 
in which the speech appeared on the 
10th day of February. 

This paper is one of the oldest and 
most celebrated journals of West Vir- 
ginia - As long as I can remember, it 
has been the political bible of the Re- 
publicans of my State. Its founder was 
the late H. C. Ogden, one of the coun- 
try’s most distinguished newspapermen. 
He died a few years ago, and the Intelli- 
gencer, with a dozen other important 
papers known as the Ogden Chain, de- 
scended to his daughters, Mrs. Frances 
Stubblefield of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. Nutting of Washington, 
both of whom are outstanding from every 
desirable point of view. The former is, 
and long has been, the Republican Na- 
tional Committeewoman for West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. Under the will of the 
late H. C. Ogden, a distinguished lawyer 
and prominent Republican, Col. Austin 
Wood, of Wheeling, is the general super- 
visor of all the Ogden papers—including 
the Intelligencer. Colonel Wood uni- 
formly insists upon pitiless accuracy and 
never-failing propriety in the Ogden 
papers. In these circumstances, it is 
difficult for me to doubt that the Sen- 
ator, in his Wheeling speech, used the 
identical language attributed to him by 
the Intelligencer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NEELY. Not at the moment, 
Later I will yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor declines to yield for the present. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President this out- 
standing Republican paper contains the 
following concerning the Senator's 
speech. But he declared: 

While I cannot take the time to name 
all the men in the State Department who 
haye been named as members of the Com- 
munist Party and members of a spy ring, I 
have here in my hand a list of 205 that were 
known to the Secretary as being members of 
the Communist Party, and who nevertheless 
are still working and shaping policy in the 
State Department. 


Let me ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], whether 
in the course of the hearings which have 
been conducted on this matter there has 
been adduced any proof that there were 
205 Communists in the State Department 
at any time on, before, or after the 9th 
day of February, 1950. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say 
to the Senator from West Virginia that 
I have written the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin three letters, one by the counsel, 
I think, and two by myself, and I have 
sent the counsel to his office three times 
to get any evidence he might care to 
offer, for the committee to consider. I 
have publicly, on the Senate floor on 
several occasions told the Senate, and I 
hope the country, that if anybody in 
America has any evidence which will 
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sustain these charges, they are welcome 
to come and present it to the com- 
mittee. I have said to the committee in 
public that any evidence tending to sus- 
tain the charges which caused the sub- 
committee to be brought into being would 
be welcome. 

Now, since the Senator from Wisconsin 
testified in public hearings, I leave it to 
others to say whether he has offered 
proof to sustain the newspaper story of 
205 Communists now in the State De- 
partment and known to the Secretary. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator from 
Maryland please answer this question 
yes or no? Has the Senator from Wis- 
consin given to the committee the names 
of 205 Communists who are employed in 
the State Department or who are shap- 
ing State Department policy? 

Mr. TYDINGS. With some reluc- 
tance, I think the question is so far out- 
side committee procedure that I may 
answer, and say the answer is No.“ 

Mr, NEELY. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Senator from Wisconsin 
whether he said in his Wheeling speech 
that he had the names of 205 Commu- 
nists who, with the knowledge of the 
Secretary of State, are now employed in 
the State Department or who are shap- 
ing its policy? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me say, first, 
that I have produced evidence only with 
reference to about 81, but before I am 
through, if it will make the Senator 
happy, I may be able to give evidence on 
more than 205. There is no doubt in 
the mind of the Senator from Maryland 
as to what was said. The President re- 
ceived a telegram from me 

Mr. NEELY. That is not my ques- 
tion. I now ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin whether I correctly understood 
him on the fioor of the Senate, on one 
occasion, to say that he had not said at 
any time, at Wheeling or at any other 
place, that he had the names in his 
hands, or before him, of 205 Communists 
who were employed in the Department 
of State or who were shaping State De- 
partment policy. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I said I had in my 
hand a letter from former Secretary 
Byrnes in which he pointed out that 
there were 205 men who his loyalty board 
said should be discharged because they 
were dangerous to the Government, and 
that none of them had been discharged, 
I then called on the President, by tele- 
gram, the next day, to find out the names 
of those 205 persons from the Secretary 
of State. I told the President I had the 
names of 57 other dangerous individuals 
and that he could have those names. 

So let us be done with this silly “num- 
bers game.“ There is no doubt as to the 
figures. The President received that 
telegram the next day. His attention 
was called to Secretary Byrnes’ letter. 
I said I had 57 names which were avail- 
able to him for the asking. Since that 
time the names have increased, and I 
have given the committee the names of 
and information on the files of over 100. 
All the committee needs to do now is to 
get the files. If what I have said is not 
the truth, we can be sure the President 
would make those files available. 
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Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator answer 
yes or no, and then explain? Did the 
Senator say, in his speech reported in the 
Wheeling Intelligencer, that: 

I have here in my hand a list of 205 that 
were known to the Secretary of State as being 
members of the Communist Party and who, 
nevertheless, are still working and shaping 
the policy in the State Department. 


Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
read to the Senator what I said. 

Mr. NEELY. No; I want the Senator’s 
simple yes or no answer. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
want an answer? 

Mr. NEELY. Les; I certainly do. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will he be quiet 
long enough for me to answer him? 

I said I had in my hand 57 names of 
individuals who would appear to be 
members of or loyal to the Communist 
Party, but who, nevertheless, were help- 
ing to shape our foreign policy. 

That is what was said at Wheeling 
and in other places in the country, and 
that was called to the Senator's at- 
tention 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator please 
stop evading and candidly state whether 
he wrote and said in his Wheeling speech 
what I have read from the Intelligencer? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not going to 
talk about the rough uncorrected draft 
of any speech which someone may have 
gotten. I did not say I had the names of 
205. I said that Mr. Byrnes said, Here 
are 205.” Isaid, “Mr. President, get their 
names.” I am not going to discuss any 
rough draft of any speech. I have told 
the Senator what was said in that 
speech. I offered the Senator from IIli- 
nois, 2 days later, a transcript of that 
speech, which he refused. 

Mr. NEELY. I insist that the ques- 
tion be answered “Yes” or “No.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor declines to answer further. 

Mr. NEELY. I should like to know 
whether the Senator gave to the Wheel- 
ing radio station a speech which con- 
tained the language I have read relative 
to the alleged employment of 205 Com- 
munists by the Department of State, 
Did the Senator say that? 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the Senator 
asks me a question he will have to wait 
until I can answer it; otherwise, he will 
not get an answer. 

Mr. NEELT. If the Senator will not 
answer “Yes” or “No,” I must assume 
that he purposes to persist in evading my 
question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, it 
seems perfectly obvious that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin must have known 
the story which was carried in this and 
other newspapers. It is perfectly obvi- 
ous that he must have known what went 
on over the air. 

Did the Senator from Wisconsin ever 
try to clear this up, either through chan- 
nels in West Virginia or over the broad- 
casting station? 

Mr. NEELL. To my regret, I do not 
know. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the able Senator 
from South Carolina for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
merely wanted to ask the Senator this 
question: Did the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia read the letter 
which the distinguished former Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Byrnes, wrote to the 
committee? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; I have read it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the eminent 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
think, in fairness to the former Secre- 
tary of State, that his exact words 
should again be placed in the RECORD. 
I do not think the Secretary of State said 
more than this—and I am reading now 
from his reply: 

Of these 4,000 employees the case histories 
show approximately 3,000 have been sub- 
jected to a preliminary examination as a 
result of which a recommendation against 
permanent employment has been made in 
284 cases by the screening committee to 
which you refer in your letter. 


I do not think the Secretary of State 
ever said these persons were Commu- 
nists or were card-carrying Communists 
or bad security risks. I mention that 
because in many of the cases the only 
objection to permanent employment was 
that peace having arrived, wartime em- 
ployees, aliens to this country, could no 
longer be retained in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, I know 
that Jim Byrnes would never tolerate a 
Communist around him in any capacity. 
I wonder whether the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico recalls the date of 
the letter, 

Mr. ANDERSON. June 26, 1946. The 
reason I wanted to insert the statement 
in the Recor is that former Secretary 
of State Byrnes presented it to the Cab- 
met. At that time I was a member of 
the Cabinet and I heard his statement, 
I know it was not that they were card- 
carrying Communists. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Since then the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
has read the letter? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. MYERS and other Senators ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield; if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield first to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. MYERS. Does it not seem 
strange to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that the Senator from Wisconsin 
has just admitted that he was redding 
from a statement made by former Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes dated in 1946 to 
the effect that these people are still on 
the pay roll of the State Department, 
and today seems to base his case upon 
a letter which is 344 years old? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; strange beyond 
comprehension. According to the Wheel- 
ing Inzelligencer, the Senator made a 
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statement which was entirely different 
from anything said by Secretary Byrnes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not desire to get 
involved in this debate. I would appre- 
ciate it if a question could be properly 
propounded to the Senator from Wis- 
consin and have him answer it either 
yes or no, because it is not a trick ques- 
tion and can be answered either in one 
way or another by an honest man. 

Mr. McCARTHY. More questions? 
I thought that if the Senator, from 
Maryland had desired to ask me ques- 
tions, he had the opportunity to do so. 
He has had hours, during which he has 
been cross-examining me in detail. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I never cross-exam- 
ined the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
unanimous consent the Senator from 
West Virginia cannot yield for that pur- 
Pose. 

Mr. TYDINGS, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator may yield to me 
for a question. 

Mr. NEELY. I shall be glad to yield 
if I may do so without losing the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that not long ago I asked the distin- 
guished Vice President a parliamentary 
inquiry, and I wanted recognition for 2 
minutes, but the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland denied me that right. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. I said, “Reserv- 
ing the right to object,” and then asked 
the Senator whether he was going to 
speak at length. He never gave me a 
chance to find out. 

Mr. NEELY. I hope that my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Ne- 
braska will not hold me responsible for 
anything the Senator from Maryland 
may have done or failed to do. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I hold nothing 
against the Senator from West Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the able Sena- 
tor from Maryland, if I may do so with- 
cut losing the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The question that has 
been raised is susceptible of a “yes” or 
“no” answer. I would ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin this 
question: Did the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin give to the newspaperman who wrote 
the article for the paper a manuscript 
containing the paragraph which he has 
read, and did he give to the radio people 
a manuscript containing the paragraph 
from which he has read? Certainly he 
did or did not. I am certainly very glad 
that the Senate has had the opportunity 
today to see what the situation is, be- 
cause I want the Senate to know how 
difficult it is under some circumstances 
to extract information from witnesses, 

Mr. NEELY. I cannot answer the 
question of the Senator from Maryland 
because of my utter inability to obtain 
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the necessary information from the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr, McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
know that the only money which the 
Senator from Maryland has spent upon 
investigations was for an investigator 
whom he sent down to Wheeling, W. Va, 
to investigate me? The Senator from 
Maryland has the figures 205 and 57 
clearly in mind. I have gone over them 
with him in detail at least five times, 
and he has told me at least twice “Now 
I understand.” 

Mr. NEELY. My answer to the Sena- 
tor’s question is an emphatic “No.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
thin 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
think that the important issue before 
the committee today is to take all the 
evidence which has been presented, re- 
gardless of whether it was 10 individuals 
or 100 or 50, and investigate them? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
agree that the important thing is to take 
the evidence on Communists and to get 
rid of those individuals, whether there 
are 50 or 100? Will the Senator agree 
that this bickering over whether there 
were typographical errors in the rough 
draft given the radio station should stop, 
and that the important question is to 
get those Communists out? 

Mr. NEELY. Of course, I want to get 
rid of any known Communist, if such 
there be, in any branch of the Govern- 
ment without the delay of a single mo- 
ment or a single heartbeat. But I also 
want a “yes” or “no” answer to the 
questions I have asked the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the eminent 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
ask the Senator from West Virginia 
whether or not, in listening to the debate 
on the floor this afternoon, he under- 
stood that the Senator from Wisconsin 
had said that the charges as to Com- 
munists in the State Department to 
which he had referred at Wheeling, 
W. Va., came from the context of a letter 
written by former Secretary of State 
Byrnes. 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; I heard what the 
Senator said on that point. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota has asked a question of 
the Senator from West Virginia, and he 
is now in the process of answering it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Did the Senator so 
understand? 

Mr. NEELY. Les; I did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder whether 
the Senator from West Virginia under- 
stood the Senator from Wisconsin to 
say during the debate on the floor this 
afternoon that instead of the figure 205 
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as being card-carrying Communists, he 
said the figure was 57. 

Mr. NEELY. I also heard that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did the Senator 
from West Virginia hear his colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia, 
read two affidavits pertaining to the 
meeting at Wheeling, W. Va.? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes, with unusual in- 
terest. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia feel it was ap- 
propriate for the special subcommittee 
of the Senate making an investigation 
of these charges to verify once and for 
all where the truth lies in those figures? 

Mr. NEELY. It is my intention to 
urge that the Tydings committee per- 
form that highly important service, be- 
cause it is obvious that someone whose 
identity has not yet been officially deter- 
mined is lying as deliberately and out- 
rageously as Ananias did just before he 
was struck dead for his sin. If there are 
not 205 Communists in the State Depart- 
ment, there are brazen, vile and vicious 
Ananiases abroad in the land. The 
Tydings committee should mercilessly 
run down, expose, and without delay 
bring the guilty to justice—regardless of 
who they may be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from West Virginia, in view 
of the fact that the name of former 
Secretary of State Byrnes has been 
brought into this discussion, and his 
name was brought in on the basis of cer- 
tain proof that employees in the State 
Department were being held back from 
employment by screenings being given 
to them, whether or not the Senator from 
West Virginia feels that former Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes would have kept 
on the pay roll of the State Department 
known Communists or people who he 
knew were Communists. 

Mr. NEELY. If the Senator from 
Minnesota had served with the distin- 
guished Senator, later Secretary James 
Byrnes, as many others on this floor have 
done, he would know that it would have 
been as impossible for a known Com- 
munist to be retained in the Govern- 
ment’s service by that outstanding Secre- 
tary as it would be for a man to number 
the days of eternity. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want the Senator 
to know that I hold Mr. Byrnes in the 
highest regard as a devoted and patriotic 
citizen, and the purpose of my question 
was merely to ask the Senator’s opinion 
as to whether or not a man who was a 
Secretary of State, who lists in a letter 
a certain number of employees who have 
been screened out for further examina- 
tion, would have kept them on the pay 
roll if he knew them to be, as has been 
charged, Communists, and the Senator's 
answer is, obviously, that of course he 
would not. 

Mr. NEELY. That is my unhesitating, 
unconditional, confident belief and reply. 
It would have been as impossible for 
“Jimmy” Byrnes to be guilty of such folly 
as it would be for dead soldiers to rise 
from their graves and fight again. 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator be- 
lieve any other inference can be drawn, 
from the reference made hy the Senator 
from Wisconsin to the letter written by 
Secretary of State Byrnes, and can any 
other inference be drawn from the re- 
marks, than that Secretary Byrnes, and 
that the Secretary of State who followed 
him, a great Pennsylvanian, George Mar- 
shall, knew that Communists were on the 
pay roll to a certain number? Is not 
that the plain inference to be drawn 
from the remarks? 

Mr. NEELY. That is obviously true. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have just heard the 
Senator give very responsive replies to 
the inquiries of the Senator from Min- 
nesota with regard to Secretary Byrnes. 
Am I right in assuming that what he 
has said about Secretary Byrnes goes 
with equal weight with regard to Secre- 
tary Marshall? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes, to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Do I understand that 
what the Senator has said about Sec- 
retary Byrnes and Secretary Marshall 
goes with equal weight to another great 
American, Secretary Hull? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. Both those 
men are, and always will be, models of 
patriotism, veracity, and distinguished 
service. They will ever be as far above 
suspicion as Caesar wished his wife to 
be. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Am I right in assum- 
ing that no one in his right mind could 
doubt the character, the integrity, the 
patriotism of the present great Secretary 
of State, Secretary Dean Acheson? 

Mr. NEELY. That assumption has my 
concurrence. 

Mr, President, I desire once more to 
give the Senator from Wisconsin the op- 
portunity to answer “Yes” or “No” my 
question whether he gave the Wheeling 
Intelligencer a written copy of a speech 
which contained the verbatim language 
I have quoted, and whether he gave a 
copy of that speech to radio station 
WWVA on the 9th day of February. 
Let me entreat the Senator from Wis- 
consin to answer that question “Yes” or 
“No”? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is the Senator talk- 
ing to me? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes, to the Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. McCartHy, That was 
my intention. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me answer—— 

Mr. NEELY. Once more, will the 
Senator simply state whether he did or 
did not hand to the radio station at 
Wheeling, and to the Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer on the 9th day of February 
written copies of his speech which con- 
tained the exact language I have read 
from the Wheeling paper? 

Mr. McCARTHY,. Will the Senator 
be quiet while I answer? 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I am sor- 
ry, but I cannot hear what the Senator 
is saying. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will tell the Sen- 
ator exactly what I gave the radio sta- 
tion, as far as I know. They were given 
a rough draft of the speech. It is en- 
tirely possible—I have not seen the draft 
since I gave it—that there was an error 
and that 205 was used in place of 57 
instead of in connection with the Byrnes 
letter, but there is no doubt in anybody’s 
mind—or in the mind of the Senator— 
that in that speech that night I used 
the figure 57 asI stated. I said, “I have 
the names of 57 people in my hand who 
are either members of or loyal to the 
Communist Party.” The Byrnes letter 
and the figure 205 contained therein was 
used to prove how the loyalty program 
started, and how it was operated. 

I pointed out that of 3,000 screened, 
284 were labeled as improper for em- 
ployment. I pointed out that 79 were 
discharged, leaving 205, and I asked 
publicly, and I asked the President in a 
wire immediately thereafter, to ask the 
Secretary for the names of the 205. 

Mr. President, answering the ques- 
tion 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has manifestly determined that he 
will not answer my question Ves“ or 
“No.” If he cannot say whether he gave 
the Wheeling Intelligencer and the radio 
station a copy of the speech which con- 
tained the quotation that has been re- 
peated to him again and again, I pity 
the committee which is endeavoring to 
obtain from him sufficient evidence to 
enable it to decide the case which he has 
sensationally brought to the attention of 
the Nation and the world. The Senator 
is an able lawyer and knows the value 
of responsive answers to important ques- 
tions. If he presents his evidence to the 
committee in the manner in which he is 
resisting my inquiries, the hearing now 
in progress will be fruitless and never- 


ding. 

Mr. President, men of unquestioned 
reputation swear that the Senator said 
precisely what the Intelligencer reported. 
In such a case as this, a patriot should 
present his proof. He should not evade 
or quibble or hide behind others after 
obtaining thousands of screaming head- 
lines on his own responsibility. 

The time has come to submit proof 
instead of rumor and nonsense in this 
case. If it is not produced, public opin- 
ion ought to sear to oblivion those who 
are responsible for a Nation-wide clamor 
that has utterly and foully failed of justi- 
fication. 

I again tell the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin: If he will prove the charges he has 
made against the Secretary of State, I 
will vote to impeach him and to inflict 
upon him the severest penalty of the law. 
I would owe that service not only to 
myself and to my country but also to my 
God. 

This Nation has been held up to ridi- 
cule in every capital of the world as a re- 
sult of these wild, weird charges—hide- 
ous charges that we hire men, known to 
the Secretary of State to be Communists, 
to shape the policy of this great and 
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glorious Republic—Communists who 
would destroy this Government and all 
government, wreck all churches, destroy 
all religions, murder all ministers of the 
gospel and enslave the world forever. 

Mr. President, for ourselves, for our 
children and for all humanity, let us see 
to it that the truth and the whole truth 
about this nationally disgraceful matter 
is officially ascertained and proclaimed 
from pole to pole, 

I demand that the committee dili- 
gently prosecute this case to a final con- 
clusion. I demand that it require the 
Senator from Wisconsin to produce any 
scintilla of legal evidence in his posses- 
sion and if he has none, let the world be 
informed of that fact now and forever, 
If it be proved that anyone has, for per- 
sonal notoriety, political gain, or infa- 
mous ends slandered his country, dis- 
graced his government and imperiled the 
security of the Nation in this—the most 
critical hour since the creation—let the 
guilty be scourged from all fellowship 
with the patriotic and the decent of the 
land; let him be branded for his crime 
after the manner of the murderer, Cain; 
and let him, with his infamy for his only 
companion and his abomination for his 
only contemplation, be a wanderer on the 
face of the earth to the end of his days. 


REPORT OF WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION 
(H. DOC. NO. 580) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying report, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 6264.) 


INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE IN- 
FLUENCES IN THE GOVERNMENT SERV- 
ICE 


Mr. LUCAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the floor in my own 
right, if I can secure it now. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was about to move that 
the Senate take a recess, but I yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, after 
all the colloquy that has taken place this 
afternoon, during nearly 3 hours of 
time, I should like to make one observa- 
tion. I think the demand by the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
that the subcommittee proceed to make 
a thorough investigation, is very timely. 
Again I wish at this point to read what 
the resolution calls for: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a full and complete study 
and investigation as to whether persons who 
are disloyal to the United States are or have 
been employed by the Department of State, 


Certainly that is squarely along the 
line of the admonitions so forcefully 
given to the subcommittee this after- 
noon by the distinguished junior Sen- 
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ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. 
I agree with the sentiments he expressed, 
I continue to read from the resolution: 
The committee shall report to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date the results 
of its investigation, together with such rec- 
ommendations as it may deem desirable, 
and if said recommendations are to include 
formal charges of disloyalty against any in- 
dividual, then the committee, before mak- 
ing said recommendations, shall give said 
individual open hearings for the purpose of 
taking evidence or testimony on said charges, 
In the conduct of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee is directed to pro- 
cure, by subpena, and examine the com- 
plete loyalty and employment files and rec- 
ords of all the Government employees in the 
Department of State and such other agencies 
against whom charges have been heard. 


Mr. President, when the distinguished 
majority leader this afternoon started 
the colloquy with many Senators on the 
Senate floor, he read something from a 
statement made by Representative 
Karsten. I am told that if an investi- 
gation is made, and if the subcommittee 
subpenas as witnesses Robert L. Lee, 
Harris Huston, and another man whose 
name I do not recall, they will testify 
that they themselves have seen these 
FBI loyalty files. Let them testify as to 
what they saw. I am repeating what 
has been said. I am not charging any- 
thing. If that be true, then at one time 
at least the loyalty files were opened up 
to a committee of Congress. The men 
referred to were working for a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Oh, yes; that was before the so- 
called Executive order was issued, but 
what difference does that make? So far 
as the precedents of the Senate are con- 
cerned, it makes not one iota of dif- 
ference. I suggest to the subcommittee 
that it follow the procedure suggested 
by the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia; make an investigation, subpena 
the witnesses needed, and ask them what 
they found. Ask them how many per- 
sons have been discharged for disloyalty; 
ask them all about the matter. Such 
procedure will throw a considerable 
amount of light on the case. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that what 
should be done is to carry out the pro- 
visions laid down in the resolution. If 
the subcommittee would conduct as ex- 
tensive a cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses who have been before them as 
was done of the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. McCartuy] this afternoon, a won- 
derful amount of evidence might be un- 
covered. But no, double-barreled ques- 
tions by the wholesale were asked to 
smear the Senator from Wisconsin, while 
the questioners are very light on the 
questions asked in cross-examination of 
witnesses who have been subpenaed to 
appear before the subcommittee. The 


record shows that to be so. 


Mr. President, at the conclusion of the 
debate this afternoon I again wish to 
call attention to the provisions of the 
resolution itself, which goes beyond the 
Senator from Wisconsin, which provides 
that investigation shall be made of Com- 
munists who are in the State Depart- 
ment today, or who may have been in 
the State Department. We should be 
talking about how we are to secure the 
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loyalty files. We should be talking about 
subjects which go far beyond the mere 
question of whether we agree with the 
Senator from Wisconsin or not. Here 
we have the resolution directing the sub- 
committee to act. The resolution is the 
mandate of the Senate to the subcom- 
mittee. With the junior Senator from 
West Virginia, I believe the American 
people will want to know what the com- 
mittee brings in by way of testimony, 
what kind of investigation the committee 
makes, They do not want an investiga- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
They want an investigation to be made 
of subversive and disloyal persons in the 
Department of State. It is as simple as 
that. There can be splurges and bom- 
bardments against the Senator from 
Wisconsin for whatever political reasons 
Senators may desire, but in the final 
analysis the people of the United States 
of America will want to know, and they 
are entitled to know, what is being done 
by way of a real investigation into the 
subject matter covered by the resolu- 
tion. They want to know what is being 
done to investigate the question of sub- 
versives who are alleged to be in the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I have been waiting all 
afternoon to secure the floor. While I 
am on my feet I want to say something 
else. The distinguished majority leader 
this afternoon read a letter from a man 
by the name of Peurifoy. In that letter 
he charged the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. McCartuy] with making an un- 
truthful statement. Ido not believe it is 
in keeping with the dignity of the United 
States Senate for a Senator to use a letter 
of that kind—which I think is much 
different than a newspaper article 
a letter from an official in Government, 
who attempts to besmirch the name 
of a Senator. It is perfectly all right to 
bring such a person before the commit- 
tee. That person has a perfect right to 
make any charges he wants to before the 
committee. But when a Senator reads 
such a letter into the Recorp, I think he 
steps into the shoes of the writer of the 
letter. That is the way I feel about it. 
So long as I am minority leader, I shall 
not sit idly by and see a secretary of 
some Government agency or institution 
call a Senator of the United States a liar, 

I think I was acting within the prece- 
dents and rules of the Senate when I 
called the majority leader to order. I 
can present many precedents for the 
action I took. Similar action has been 
taken when attempts have been made to 
read into the Recorp telegrams and 
other documents containing objection- 
able matter. I did not take the action 
I did with any motive of disrespect, or 
for any personal reasons. I wish to go 
along with the majority leader when- 
ever I can. But I took the action I did 
because I thought it was beneath the 
dignity of the United States Senate, and 
the respect that should be shown for 
Members of the Senate, to permit an in- 
dividual to attempt to besmirch the name 
and the character of a Senator, whether 
he is on one side of the aisle or the other, 

I want to see fair play here. Believe 
me, Mr. President, every time the mo- 
tives of a Senator are impugned, I cer- 
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tainly am going to rise and ask that 
order be maintained, and then make the 
point of order, and hope that the point 
of order will be sustained. 

Mr. JENNER and other Senators ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield 
first to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator what his impression is of a com- 
mittee which is acting under a resolu- 
tion of the Senate to investigate com- 
munism in the State Department, and 
which takes up its time calling Com- 
munists before it and then asking those 
Communists whether they know whether 
there are any Communists in the State 
Department. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I might 
respond to the Senator from Indiana by 
saying that I think that is not giving 
to the people of the United States the 
kind of investigation they expect to be 
made by that committee of the Senate. 
That is what I have been talking about. 
If there had been an exhaustive cross- 
examination of some of the witnesses who 
have been permitted to wrap the flag 
around themselves and talk about how 
their ancestors came over on the May- 
flower, and if the committee had gotten 
‘down to business and had examined 
those witnesses, we might have gotten 
into the record more information than 
we now have to reveal to the American 
people. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska if 
it is not a little bit like sending Baby 
Face Nelson to investigate John Dillinger. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is a great deal 
of similarity in that respect, I agree. 

Mr, DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator tell 
us if he knows—or if he does not know, 
perhaps the majority leader will tell us 
if he knows—whether the investigating 
committee has arrived at an opinion as 
to whether it has legal power to subpena 
the files and force their production be- 
fore the committee? 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator from 
Missouri asking that question of me? 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes, or of the ma- 
jority leader; either one. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understood the 
Senator from Maryland to say the other 
evening, the committee had not deter- 
mined as to that procedure; in other 
words, no test had been made. I under- 
stand that an executive officer had stated 
that the Department is keeping the files 
because of an executive order. Whether 
or not the committee has complied with 
the provisions of the resolution, I do 
not know. I think that is a very per- 
tinent question. 

I suppose that in absence of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri should interrogate 
some other member of the committee, 
perhaps the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManon] or any other member 
of the committee who may be on the 
floor at this time. 
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Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. Then I should like to 
ask the Senator from Connecticut, if I 
may, two questions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri that he be permitted to 
ask questions of the Senator from Con- 
necticut at this time? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DONNELL. I have two questions. 
In the first place, I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut whether the di- 
rection of Senate Resolution 231 has been 
complied with, namely: 

In the conduct of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee is directed to pro- 
cure, by subpena, and examine the complete 
loyalty and employment files and records 
of all the Government employees in the De- 
partment of State and such other agencies 
against whom charges have been heard. 


The second question is whether the 
committee has arrived at a conclusion 
as to whether it has legal power to re- 
quire the production of those files and 
records on subpena. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, in 
answer to the Senator from Missouri, 
insofar as his first question is concerned, 
I have been informed, as all members of 
the committee have been informed, that 
subpenas were served and that the pro- 
duction of the records was refused; at 


least, the return was made that the files 


would not be turned over. 

I believe that report was made by the 
chairman of the subcommittee to the 
chairman of the full Foreign Relations 
Committee. It has not been discussed 
in the Foreign Relations Committee as 
a whole. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield, to 
permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it that the 
Senator from Nebraska was objecting to 
the reading by my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Illinois, of a sentence 
which appeared in the first paragraph 
on page 2 of the Peurifoy letter. 

Mr. WHERRY, I have not seen the 
letter, and I do not know in what para- 
graph the statement appears. I am ob- 
jecting to the words which were used. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The statement is: 

Finally, there is no shred of truth to the 
Senator's flat statement that this man “has, 


or until recently had, a desk in the State 
Department.” 


That is what the Senator was object- 
ing to; is it? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iwas objecting to the 
fact that Mr. Peurifoy, an under secre- 
tary in a Government department, said 
there was no truth in the statement 
made by a Senator. I do not know any- 
think about the facts, of course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is a mat- 
ter of record that the Senator from Wis- 
consin charged that Mr. Lattimore has, 
or until recently had, a desk in the State 
Department. I believe it is a matter of 
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record that the Senator from Wisconsin 
has made that charge. 

Mr. WHERRY. That may be true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Nebraska now saying that it is proper 
for a Senator to charge that a man has 
a desk in the State Department, but im- 
proper for an under secretary of a de- 
partment to say that that man has not; 
and is the Senator from Nebraska also 
saying that it is improper for another 
Senator to put into the RECORD a cor- 
rection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I say 
it is beneath the dignity of the Senate 
and not ir accordance with the respect 
to which Members of the Senate are en- 
titled to let an under secretary of any 
department charge—either in a letter 
or by oral statement—a Senator with 
being untruthful. Such persons have a 
perfect right to come before the sub- 
committee and present their case. If it 
is a question of a decision, they can pre- 
sent the facts, and then let the commit- 
tee decide. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am answering the 
Senator’s question now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. 

Mr. WHERRY. But regardless of 
what the letter was about or regardless 
of what the Senator from Wisconsin did, 
or anything else, 1 think it is time to 
call a halt, because indirectly such ac- 
tion by a department official impugns 
the motives of a Senator—when it is 
said that a Senator is untruthful. I 
take that position regardless of the mer- 
its of the case, for I myself do not know 
about the merits. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois again. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Nebraska to 
say that it is proper for a Senator to 
make charges against a department or 
members of a department, but improper 
for the members of that department to 
say that the charges are false? 

Mr. WHERRY. The junior Senator 
from Illinois has asked that question 
once, but I shall answer it again, so that 
there will be no question about my sin- 
cerity or my belief regarding the matter. 

I say I think it is entirely improper for 
an under secretary to make such a 
statement either in writing or orally, 
because I feel that it impugns the mo- 
tives of a Senator of the United States. 
That is No. 1. 

No. 2 is this: I do not know anything 
about the merits of the case. I do not 
know who is right or who is wrong. But 
if we are to preserve the dignity of the 
United States Senate and the respect 
for Members of the Senate, I think the 
majority of the Senate, just as quickly 
as the minority, must not permit such a 
thing to happen. 

Mr. MYERS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am always glad to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska think it impugns the motives 
of the President for a Senator to charge 
that the President of the United States 
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has knowledge of Communists in the 
State Department, which charge was 
made this afternoon by the Senator from 
Wisconsin on this floor? 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania wishes to go into that kind 
of an argument, I will say that I do not 
like to have anyone accuse anyone else 
of being a Communist; but one of the 
most severe blows which I have ever had 
to take was when the President charged 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy] and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry] with be- 
ing of assistance to and agents of the 
Kremlin. What do Senators think of 
that? Of course they do not like it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; if the Senator 
has anything more to say aiter that, I 
shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator mean 
that that statement is such that it should 
stop us? 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that state- 
ment by the President is the most un- 
warranted and most irresponsible state- 
ment ever made by a President of the 
United States; yes, sir. The President of 
the United States has no corner on loy- 
alty or truthfulness or patriotism, if you 
please. 

I respect the President; I respect the 
honor of the office of the President, as 
I said the other evening in my remarks. 
But I wish to tell the Senator that when 
any man who is the head of this Gov- 
ernment charges a Senator in the way 
that the President has charged several 
of us, then I submit that such a state- 
ment is a very excessive statement. 

So far as concerns comparing that 
statement with anything else which has 
been said by someone else, I will let the 
Senator from Pennsylvania do that for 
himself. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MYERS. I was merely asking the 
Senator about the comparison to be 
made when the Senator from Illinois was 
almost charged with misconduct because 
he read on the floor of the Senate a 
statement which indicates that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has not told the 
truth, Does not the Senator from Ne- 
braska think that the Senator from 
Wisconsin himself certainly is not act- 
ing entirely properly when he charges 
the President of the United States—and 
makes the charge here on the floor of 
the Senate—with knowing that there are 
Communists in the State Department? 

In other words, if it is good for one, 
is not it good for the other? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have already an- 
swered that question. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear, also, 
that I have all the respect in the world 
for the Senator from Illinois. I made 
it plain this afternoon when I cited the 
precedents with respect to reading tele- 
grams into the Recorp, such as occurred 
when the Senator from Idaho [Mr. TAY- 
Lon] was taken from the floor. These 
are precedents, believe me, which I think 
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would make out of order the reading of 
messages or letters containing vicious 
statements indirectly impugning the 
motives of a Senator of the United States. 
Possibly the Senator may reply by say- 
ing there are precedents holding to the 
contrary, and if so, that is all right. It 
may be said it is all right to quote from 
newspapers. I suppose that is true. 
Things are twisted in the newspapers at 
times. But here is a communication 
from an official, a Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State, which to my mind was used 
by the majority leader—to do what? 
To charge the Senator from Wisconsin 
with making an untrue statement. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator think 
there should be a denial, if the statement 
is not true? 

Mr. WHERRY. I think its use in this 
manner is a violation of the Senate rules, 
and that any Senator should be called to 
order who uses it in such manner. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. The Senator said it was 
a violation of the rules, and I was called 
to order. But the Senate did not sus- 
tain the Senator ffom Nebraska, because 
the Senate voted to allow the Senator 
from Illinois to proceed in order; other- 
wise I should have lost the floor. So 
what the Senator is talking about is 
merely so much nonsense. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. I 
still have the floor. I yielded to the 
Senator from Illinois. Let me tell the 
Senator something now. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish the Senator 
would. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senate sustained 
me in calling the Senator from Illinois 
to order. I would have had no objec- 
tion to the Senator proceeding; in fact, 
I would have been the first man to move 
to allow the Senator to proceed in order, 
provided the Senator would proceed in 
order. 

Mr. LUCAS. I could make a point of 
order against the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course the Sena- 
tor could. 

Mr. LUCAS. And under the rule, the 
Senator would have to take his seat. I 
would not be out of order, either. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have the floor. I 
should like to answer, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is very welcome, 

Mr. WHERRY. Naturally, after a 
Senator is called to order, if a motion is 
made that he be permitted to proceed in 
order, I would be the first to vote in fa- 
vor of it. But I do have in mind as a 
precedent a case in which a letter was 
used in an indirect way to impugn the 
motives of a Senator. I can show the 
precedent. I think it vindicates the po- 
sition of the minority leader. I believe 
every Member of the Senate should co- 
operate to promote respect for the rules 
and to preserve the dignity of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. MYERS. I merely wondered what 
the Senator thought the State Depart- 
ment should do, if they felt, in their opin- 
ion, that the Senator from Wisconsin 
had not been accurate in the statement 
he made. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the proper 
procedure would be for the committee to 
invite Mr. Peurifoy to appear and tes- 
tify, and to let him state in the record 
the position of the Department in any 
way he desires. That should be his priv- 
lege. I think the minority counsel 
should be permitted to cross-examine the 
witnesses, and those who are interested 
ought to help in the investigation to de- 
termine whether there is anything to the 
charges, so that the question may be 
cleared up. If there is anything to them, 
I think the American people want to know 
the truth; and I have a feel'ng that that 
is what is going to happen—the Ameri- 
can people are going to insist on getting 
the truth. 

Mr. MYERS. They are going to get 
the truth. 

Mr. WHERRY. The sooner we quit 
trying the Senator from Wisconsin and 
begin trying those we are supposed to 
try, just that much more quickly will we 
get the job done. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I ask the Sena- 
tor whether he regards it to be of very 
high importance that the subcommittee 
determine whether or not it has the le- 
gal power to compel the production of 
the loyalty and employment files and 
records of the Government employees in 
the Department of State? 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 

enator from Connecticut a question in 
a moment, if I can get him to return to 
the Senate Chamber. He has stepped 
out. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator from 
Missouri is asking me, I may say I cer- 
tainly think so, and I think when we get 
the files it would stop much bickering of 
the kind we have had, about trying the 
Senator from Wisconsin. We would as- 
certain what is in the files. I think the 
committee ought to exert every effort 
to carry out its mandate and to get 
the files if possible, regardless of what 
may be necessary in order to obtain them. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me first say, in 
further answer, that as I understand the 
resolution it only provides that the com- 
mittee shall see the files; it does not call 
for their public disclosure. I want to 
tell the Senator what I said a few mo- 
ments ago, that the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations of the House saw the 
files with reference to many of these 
names, I understand. The Senate com- 
mittee is now foreclosed from seeing the 
very files which were seen by another 
committee in 1947, 
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Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator per- 
mit me, by unanimous consent, to ad- 
dress one further question to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, if the Senator 
from Connecticut will be kind enough to 
answer it? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri that he be permitted to 
inquire of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Connecticut 
that I am not sure I understood his an- 
swer to my second question. I wanted 
to be certain that I have it right. The 
second question I asked him was in sub- 
stance this: Has the committee, which is 
acting under the terms of Senate Reso- 
lution 231, arrived at a conclusion as to 
whether it has or has not the legal power 
to require by subpena the production for 
examination by the committee of the 
complete loyalty and employment files 
and records of all the Government em- 
ployees in the Department of State and 
other agencies against whom charges 
have been made? Has the committee 
made a determination of what is its legal 
right to enforce the subpenas which it 
has issued? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee authorized the chairman 
of the subcommittee to report to the 
chairman of the full committee for the 
full committee’s consideration the refusal 
to comply with the subpena, If the Sen- 
ator is asking me as a member of the 
subcommittee as to what my opinion is 
as to the right of this committee or of 
the Senate to compel the Executive to 
give up his papers, I shall have to reply, 
I am of opinion that the Senate cannot 
enforce compliance with the subpena. 
However, the Senator from Connecticut 
is only one member of the subcommit- 
tee. I was there when the determina- 
tion was made to report the fact to the 
full committee. There was no extensive 
argument on the legal question. I rather 
think that that was reserved for the 
session of the full committee. Does that 
answer the Senator? 

Mr. DONNELL. I appreciate very 
much the answer the Senator has made. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield, to permit me, with 
unanimous consent, to ask another ques- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I have very great 
regard for the legal opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, and I am very 
glad to have it. I wanted to ask him, 
however, whether to his knowledge it 
has even been decided clearly, or at all, 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States whether a subpena issued under 
the direction of such a resolution as 
this, or any subpena issued with due 
authority from the Senate, can or can- 
not be enforced, to require the produc- 
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tion for the examination solely by the 
committee of the records of the Depart- 
ment of State or other executive depart- 
ment? Has the Senator ascertained 
what have been the rulings of the Su- 
preme Court, if any, on that question? 

Mr. McMAHON, I may say to the 
Senator that during the Eightieth Con- 
gress the only veto of the President of 
the United States which was sustained 
was the veto of a bill introduced by 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
KKNOWLAND] which would have compelled 
the President to submit, with the nom- 
ination of a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the FBI report. 
That bill was passed on a voice vote, 
and the President’s veto was sustained 
in the Senate. During the course of 
that debate, a very extensive argument 
took place, with the full marshaling of 
the precedents. I refer the Senator to 
a reading of that debate. I think it will 
be most illuminating to him. At least, 
it was sufficient to convince more than 
one-third of the Senators of the correct- 
ness of the view that de do not have 
the power. 

I am glad to advert to that, because 
in that debate I made the statement 
then that I was taking the position that 
the Senate, as a coordinate branch of 
the Government, had no legal power to 
compel the President of the United 
States to surrender documents in the 
files of the executive department. I said 
then, and I reiterate now, that I was 
making that statement, not because 
there was a Democrat in the White 
House, because I said that if he were a 
Republican, I would take exactly the 
same position. I merely wanted the 
Senate to know that my position was 
made clear, back in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, as to this constitutional question. 

I have not the time, and I am sure 
the Senator from Missouri does not 
want to engage in any long debate as to 
constitutionality at this time. I think 
it may well come, after the full commit- 
tee considers it, to a full-dress debate in 
the Senate. I am just as certain as I 
can be, as a lawyer, that the Senate can- 
not compel the President of the United 
States to produce papers, any more than 
a judge of the district court in a recent 
case in the District of Columbia was able 
to compel the House of Representatives 
to produce committee records in the 
court. The House finally voted to send 
them down voluntarily, but it specifically 
pointed out that it was not complying 
with any subpena at all. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr, President, on 
two occasions the Senator from Connect- 
icut has found it his disagreeable duty 
to comment upon the progress of the 
investigation. I assure the Senator from 
Nebraska that it is by all odds the most 
disagreeable appointment which the 
Senator from Connecticut has had in 
his term as a Senator. I very much 
regret the aspersions which have been 
cast upon both the earnestness and the 
competency of the subcommittee, 
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Mr. President, I will, possibly im- 
modestly, match my competency against 
that of the Senator from Nebraska in 
examining any witness. I dare say I 
have had more experience at it than he 
has had. It happens that I examine 
witnesses after the junior Senator from 
Iowa examines them before the commit- 
tee, and I want to say that I resent the 
slur which has been cast on the junior 
Senator from Iowa, who has been most 
diligent in his duty, and who has cross- 
examined witnesses most skillfully, hour 
after hour. 

I invite attention to the fact that rep- 
resentatives of the press, who are now re- 
porting these proceedings of the sub- 
committee, are also in the hearing room, 
and they know and have reported to the 
country fully and fairly what has gone 
on. No effort by the Senator from Ne- 
braska to besmirch the committee, to 
mislead the country as to the commit- 
tee’s intentions in what it is trying to do 
in the way of performing its duties, will 
make any very lasting impression. 

I regret very much, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from Nebraska and other 
Senators have sought, it seems to me, to 
scandalize the committee. What is said 
here from day to day in an effort to sway 
the opinion of the country, in my opin- 
ion, will have as an end result very little 
effect. The thing which is going to 
count, when it is all over, is the report 
which the committee will make to the 
Senate and to the Nation. It is on the 
result that the committee will be judged. 

I repeat that I do not propose to be 
drawn into any day-by-day running de- 
bate on this question. I say to the Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle, in- 
cluding the minority leader, and I say to 
the press, and, therefore, to the Nation, 
that I have only one objective, and that 
is to sit as a judge in this proceeding, and, 
when all the evidence is in, render my 
opinion. 

I offer only one reservation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to that very firm intention on my 
part, and that is that if an attack is made 
upon the honor or integrity of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, outside this body 
or inside the Senate, the Senator from 
Connecticut may well have to take the 
floor to denounce that attack. With 
that reservation, however, Mr. President, 
I assure the Senate and the country— 
and I think I speak for the other four 
members of the subcommittee—that we 
have only one desire, and that is to sift 
these charges and find out the truth, 
because, if the charges are true, the 
country should know it, and if they are 
false, the country should know it. That 
is the issue. That is what we are going 
to determine; that is what we are going 
to be judged by. Let that day come, and 
the Senator from Connecticut will be able 
to meet it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Connecticut 
on the fair statement he has made, es- 
pecially with reference to the charge that 
the committee is not doing the job that it 
should do. I was going to comment on 
what the Senator from Nebraska said 
regarding the subcommittee not doing 
anything. It was a strange statement 
for the Senator from Nebraska to make, 
because he had just told the Senate and 
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the country how he wanted to protect the 
dignity of the United States Senate. He 
chastised me because I read a statement 
into the Recorp. He said the motives of 
a Senator had been impugned. He was 
standing at the portais of the Senate, so 
to speak, to protect this great delibera- 
tive body. Then he proceeds to smear 
one of the group of five Senators on a 
subcommittee which has the most impor- 
tant and most difficult task, probably, in 
the history of the United States Senate, 

I do not blame the Senator from 
Nebraska for talking about files; I do 
not blame him for trying to get away 
from what he started here today. The 
Senator from Nebraska has not talked 
about what happened in Wheeling, 
W. Va. I have the notion the Senator 
from Nebraska pretty well believes what 
those affidavits said with respect to the 
original charge which was made in 
Wheeling, W. Va., by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy]. That, Mr. 
President, is the reason why we are talk- 
ing here this afternoon. The charge was 
made in Wheeling, W. Va., by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, according to affi- 
davits presented this afternoon, that 
there were 205 card-carrying Com- 
munists in the State Department; and 
not only that, but that Secretary Ache- 
son knew they were there. 

Talk about a Senator of the United 
States slurring someone; talk about the 
dignity of United States Senators, when 
the Senator speaks in such language of 
a Cabinet officer. Yet, on the floor of the 
Senate today he read into the RECORD 
exactly what he said he said, which is at 
odds with what the affidavits show. 

We were unable, all afternoon, to get 
the Senator from Wisconsin to answer 
the simple question whether he did or 
whether he did not make the statement 
referred to. 

The Senator from Nebraska talks 
about politics in this matter. I wonder 
who started the political angle, Mr. 
President. It was in Wheeling, W. Va., 
when the Senator from Wisconsin was 
on a Republican speech-making tour, 
that he made the charge that there were 
205 card-carrying Communists in the 
State Department. He can try to get 
away from it if he wants to. Senators 
on the other side of the aisle did not rise 
to defend the situation this afternoon, 
other than the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and he could not defend himself. The 
statement that there are 205 card- 
carrying Communists in the State De- 
partment is important, Mr. President; 
it is the basis of the proceedings which 
have ensued. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the Senator from Wisconsin made the 
statement. I suppose some Senator will 
call me down for saying that, because 
the statement does not jibe with what 
the Senator said he said. 

Mr. President, the investigation is 
proceeding. The Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. NEELY] said this after- 
noon, “Let the chips fall where they 
may.” The Senator from Illinois does 
not want to protect anyone. When the 
Senator from Wisconsin speaks about 
smearing, whom is he smearing? 

Let me ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question. Does not a Cabinet officer 
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have any standing at all in this country? 
Does not the President of the United 
States have any standing at all in this 
country? The Senator from Wisconsin 
said on the floor of the Senate that the 
President knew of 57 Communists in the 
State Department. Why, Mr. President, 
talk about smearing the Senator from 
Wisconsin? No one wants to smear the 
Senator from Wisconsin. He smeared 
himself all through this thing, from be- 
ginning to end. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is a good lawyer, and he should 
have known better. I predict, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senator from Wisconsin 
cannot prove or will not be able to prove 
a single allegation that was made in his 
speech in Reno, Ney., or in his speech at 
Wheeling, W. Va., with respect to 205 
card-carrying Communists in the State 
Department, If he does—and I want the 
committee to go to the bottom of it—I 
will be the first one to join hands with 
the Senator from Wisconsin and tell him 
he is the hero of the hour, and that he 
will be, Mr. President, if he proves it. 
But if he does not, if he does not make 
good on that statement which startled 
this country and startled every free coun- 
try in the world, as well as Communist 
countries, then, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia said this after- 
noon, the public will take care of that 
situation in due course. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield, Mr. President. 


INVESTIGATION OF GAMBLING AND 
RACKETEERING ACTIVITIES—EMPLOY- 
MENT OF COUNSEL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday when Senate Resolution 202 was 
read for the information of the Senate, 
I referred to a joint resolution, which 
was also read into the Recorp for the 
information of the Senate. At that time 
I gave notice that if Senate Resolution 
202 was adopted, I would immediately 
introduce the joint resolution. The pur- 
pose of the joint resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to enable the special committee 
to pay up to $17,500 for chief counsel, and 
not to exceed $12,500 for associate coun- 
sel, as well as to exempt counsel from 
the provisions of the civil-service stat- 
ute. They are the usual provisions in 
such cases. I have spoken to the major- 
ity leader, to the minority leader, and 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri about the resolution, and I under- 
stand they have no objection to it. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce the resolution and have it con- 
sidered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 176), to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws 
with respect to attorneys employed by 
the special Senate committee in connec- 
tion with the investigation ordered by 
Senate Resolution 202, Eighty- first Con- 
gress, was read the first time by title, and 
the second time at length as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That service or employment 
of any person as an attorney on a temporary 
basis to assist the special Senate Committee, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
in the investigation ordered by Senate Reso- 
lution 202, agreed to on May 3, 1950, shall 
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not be considered as service or employment 
bringing such person within the provisions 
of section 281, 283, or 284 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or of any other Federal 
law imposing restrictions, requirements, or 
penalties in relation to the employment of 
persons, the performance of services, or the 
payment or receipt of compensation in con- 
nection with any claim, proceeding, or mat- 
ter involving the United States. 

Sec. 2. Such special Senate Committee is 
authorized to employ a chief counsel at a 
salary not to exceed $17,500 per annum and 
an associate counsel at a salary not to exceed 
$12,500 to be paid out of any funds available 
for the payment of the expenses of the 
committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. McMAHON.' Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to ask 
the Senator if the joint resolution does 
not represent a new departure by way of 
salaries for counsel of senatorial com- 
mittees? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; it provides 
more than counsel of committees are 
usually paid, but it came about at the 
suggestion of the majority leader, who 
said he wanted the committee which was 
set up to have the very best counsel that 
might be available, 

Mr. McMAHON. I commend the 
Senator from Tennessee, because unless 
proper counsel and assistant counsel are 
engaged in an investigation of this kind 
the committee might find itself very 
much at a disadvantage. I wish to say 
that if we are going to pay attorneys 
from the outside in accordance with that 
scale, then it is time we, too, should fol- 
low the precedent. Therefore I am de- 
lighted with what the Senator has done, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
comment of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, and I wish to say that this after- 
noon when the Senator was making a 
speech for 1 or 2 minutes in support of 
the resolution which was before the Sen- 
ate, I asked him to yield, but before he 
could yield his time had expired. I 
wanted at that time to express my thanks 
to the senior Senator from Connecticut 
for his support of the resolution all the 
way through. He has rendered a great 
deal more service than many people 
know about in helping to secure a place 
for the consideration of both the resolu- 
tion and the substitute in the Democratic 
policy committee, and I am very grate- 
ful for the assistance and help rendered 
by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question on the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Am I to understand 
that the salaries that are proposed to be 
paid to counsel are more than the usual 
salaries paid to counsel for such 
purposes? ; 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think there have 
been some exceptions in the case of some 
senatorial committees. 

Mr. WHERRY. The reason I asked 
the question is that the joint resolution 
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never came before the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. Am I correct 
in that statement? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; 
say— 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. The 
only reason I am interested in it is I do 
not like a precedent to be established by 
providing salaries which are out of line 
with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. So 
I ask the Senator this question: Has the 
distinguished Senator taken it up with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have discussed it 
with the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it correct to say 
that the joint resolution did not go to 
the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. KEFAUVER., That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator tell 
me once again what the top salary is 
which is proposed to be paid to counsel 
under the joint resolution? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. The resolution au- 
thorizes the committee to pay counsel up 
to 817,500. That is to say, it is not to 
exceed that amount. Of course, that 
does not mean that counsel will be paid 
that sum. The Senator should consider 
that if we are to get a top-flight man, he 
will have to give up what he is doing and 
of course abandon his law practice for a 
short time. He would be paid at that 
rate. Also, perhaps he may not live in 
Washington and it would be necessary 
under those circumstances for him to 
sustain himself here. 

Mr. WHERRY. The majority leader 
served for a long time on the committee 
which handled the contingent expenses 
of the Senate. I shall not raise a ques- 
tion about this matter, because if it was 
unanimously agreed to, and the joint 
resolution is passed, it is agreeable to 
me. However, I am pointing out that 
the resolution did not go before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, and 
there is no breakdown for the budget. 
I, too, wish the committee to have the 
kind of counsel they need. I want them 
to have able counsel. However, I desire 
to point out that because this resolution 
is brought up late at night and has not 
gone through the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, we may be establish- 
ing a practice which is different from 
the usual practice pertaining to salaries 
ordinarily paid, a question on which the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
has acted, at least during this Congress 
and I think during other Congresses as 
well. I am not objecting, but I should 
like the Recorp to show that even though 
this action is taken by unanimous con- 
sent it does not establish a precedent, in 
view of the fact that the resolution never 
went to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This resolu- 
tion would not go to that committee. 
This is a joint resolution, which must 
go to the House, must be acted upon by 
the House, and must be approved by the 
President, because it changes the law 
with reference to compensation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree entirely with 
the statement of the Chair, but I sub- 
mit, as the President of the Senate well 
knows, that there are certain provisions 
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and rules of the Senate which provide 
that a breakdown shall be submitted 
with a resolution, the purpose of it being 
to have a review of it by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. This was 
not done in the case of the substitute 
resolution agreed to earlier today, but 
it was done in the case of the original 
resolution, as I understand. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That applies 
to a Senate resolution, not to a joint 
resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 4, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 3 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Thomas H. Lockett, of Kentucky, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Carl Breuer, of New York, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 4 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 


Kenneth C. Beede, of Massachusetts. 
Charles C. Sundell, of Minnesota. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 


Frederick L. Jochem, of Wisconsin. 
George H. Reese, of Virginia. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve Officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 


Mrs. Frances H. Baker, of Alabama. 

Phillip I, La Sage, of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Margaret R. Parkin, of Ohio. 

Lloyd A. Free, of the District of Columbia, 
a Foreign Service reserve officer, to be a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America. 


In THE Navy 


Midshipman James P. Rasmussen, Jr. 
(Naval Academy), to be an ensign in the 
Navy, from the 2d day of June 1950. 

The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Navy, from the 2d day of June 
1950: 

Emil R. Borgers Alexander M. McDou- 
Wenzell B. Bryant gal 

John P. Donovan Richard M. Regan 
William F. Gerold Charles L. Sweeney, 
Ralph H. Henty, Jr. Jr. 

iiotaschild H. Holden John H. Thorp 

Albert R. Knotts, Jr. 


Richard G. Williams (Nayal-ROTC) to be 
an ensign in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
from the 2d day of June 1950. 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, from 
the 2d day of June 1950: 


James A. Derdick John P. Plunkett 
Johan 8. Gestson Henry F. Schlueter 
Kenneth C. Johnson Roderick M. Stewart 
Theodore H. Kruse Taylor J. Tucker 
Robert D. Morse Anthony H. Winchell 
Richard E. Packard 
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Norman F. Lattin (Naval ROTC) to be an 
ensign in the Navy, from the 2d day of June 
1950, in lieu of ensign in the Civil Engineer 
Corps, as previously nominated. 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, 
from the 2d day of June 1950, in lieu of en- 
signs in the Navy, as previously nominated: 
Philip B. Ezell Albert E. Shaw, Jr. 
Richard D. Flynn Paul J. Uhlig 
Helge R. Hukari 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 

Homer S. Arnold William F. Hughes 
Edward W. Bird Roger G. Ireland 
Louis F. Brignac, Jr. Melvin A. Kutschbach 
Robert J. Cales John W. McAllister 
Charles M. Callis James L. May 
Halvard J. Davidson William R. Moore 
Thomas F. Dillon Benjamin P. Owens 
Malcolm D. Dinges, Zarl Peterson 

Jr. David L. Spence 
Owen W. Doyle Richard C. Stevens 
Frank L. Golbranson Francis J. Sweeney 
John H. Griffin Winston F. Whipple 
David H. Hosp McClure Wilson 
James R. Householder 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 

Robert W. Elliott, Jr. 

William A. Ruel 

Chester H. Tiberii 

Henry B. Wilson (civilian college gradu- 
ate) to be an ensign in the Medical Service 
Corps of the Navy. 

Joan Rhodarmer to be an ensign in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy. 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 

Lewis D. Williams 

LIEUTENANT 
Sidney H. Cohen 
LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Loy T. Brown 

Francis L. Giknis 

Charles H. Howarth 

The following-named officer (woman) to 
the grade indicated in the Medical Corps of 
the Navy: 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 

Norman C. Furtos 

The following-named officer to the grade 
indicated in the Nurse Corps of the Navy: 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Marjorie C. Chilcott 

The following-named officer for temporary 
appointment to the grade of corps indi- 
cated; 

COMMANDER, MEDICAL CORPS 

Harry L. Day 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, May 3, 1950 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, in and by 
whom we live and move and have our 
being, there is no one unto whom we 
may draw nigh with such confidence. 

There is no one who understands our 
needs so perfectly; no one unto whom we 
may unburden our hearts so completely: 
no one of whom we may ask so much; 
no one so willing to grant our requests 
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and give us strength and victory in every 
struggle for truth and righteousness. 

Help us to believe and know and feel 
that Thou art seeking to be our coun- 
selor and guide in all that we think and 
say and do. We humbly confess that we 
are often so self-willed and so unlike 
Thee in thought and word and deed. 

We pray that our plans and purposes 
during this day may be a clear and glo- 
rious testimony that we are striving to 
mediate to all mankind the blessings of 
freedom and peace. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 

Mr. JACKSON of California (inter- 
rupting the reading of the Journal). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the Journal be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
like to begin entertaining that request 
unless the Journal be very long; its read- 
ing will take but a moment. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw the request. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On April 27, 1950: 

H.R. 3462. An act for the relief of Walter 
J. O'Toole; 

H.R. 3769. An act for the relief of Doris M, 
Faulkner 

H. R. 2024. An act for the relief of Dr. T. F. 

arrison; 

H. R. 4502. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to dispose of a certain 
easement near Fort Belvoir, Va., in exchange 
for another easement elsewhere on the same 


property; 

H. R. 5704. An act for the relief of Janis 
Shimada; and 

H. R. 6093. An act for the relief of Masami 
Hiroya and Aiko Hiroya. 

On April 28, 1950: 

H. R. 33. An act to authorize Joe Graham 
Post, No. 119, American Legion, upon certain 
conditions, to lease the lands conveyed to it 
by the act of June 15, 1933; 

H. R. 1726. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the city of 
Hot Springs, Ark., a perpetual easement for 
the construction and operation of a water- 
main pipe line; 

H. R. 2554. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act of 1932; 

H. R. 3010. An act for the relief of Walter 
E. Parks; 

H. R. 3138. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Holbert; the estate of Ernest L. Gass, de- 
ceased; and the estate of James L. Thomas, 
deceased; 

H. R. 4070. An act to cancel 
charges against certain lands within the 
Uintah Indian irrigation project, Utah; 

H. R. 4316. An act to repeal the authority 
to assess certain owners of nonmilitary build- 
ings situated within the limits of the Fort 
Monroe Military Reservation, and for other 


purposes; 
H. R. 4380. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Agnes Emma Hay; 
8 5753. An act for the relief of Jean 
H. R. 5921. An act to terminate lump-sum 
benefits provided by law to certain Reserve 
officers of the Navy and Air Force} 
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H. R. 6282. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Eivor Anne-Britt Jedlund; 

H. R. 6283. An act for the relief of Johny 
Nielsen; 

H. R. 6345. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Raymond Schaffer, Jr.; 

H. R. 6475. An act to amend the Postal 
Rate Revision and Federal Employees Salary 
Act of 1948 to provide for the consideration 
of claims for the payment of certain postal 
notes filed later than 1 year from the last 
day of the month of issue; 

H. R. 6694. An act for the relief of Ervin 
Haas and Leno Vescovi; and 

H. R. 6695. An act for the relief of Edgar 
F. Russell, Lillian V. Russell, his wife; and 
Bessie R. Ward. 

On April 29, 1950: 

H. R. 715. An act for the relief of Manual 
Uribe; 

H. R. 1487. An act for the relief of Lt. (sg) 
Giacomo Falco; 

H. R. 1871. An act for the relief of Hilde 
Flint; 

H. R. 2591. An act for the relief of Gio- 
vanna Parisi, Michelina Valletta, Yolanda 
Altieri, Generosa Tamburi, Carolina Picci- 
ano, and Giovanna Turtur; 

H. R.3150. An act to revise and repeal cer- 
tain acts relating to rules of survey to per- 
mit departures from the system of rectan- 
gular survey when necessary on all public 
lands, and for other puposes; 

H. R. 3482. An act granting the consent of 
the Congress to the negotiation of a com- 
pact relating to the waters of the Canadian 
River by the States of Oklahoma, Texas, and 
New Mexico; 

H. R. 3771. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Gulbenkian; 

H. R. 4408. An act to amend the act, ap- 
proved May 27, 1924, entitled “An act to 
fix the salaries of officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force, United States 
Park Police force, and the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia,” so as to grant 
rights to members of the United States Park 
Police force commensurate with the rights 
granted to members of Metropolitan Police 
force as to time off from duty; 

H. R. 4285. An act to amend the act of 
July 31, 1946, in order retroactively to ad- 
vance in grade, time in grade, and compen- 
sation certain employees in the postal field 
service who are veterans of World War II; 

H. R. 4289. An act to require settlers on 
public lands in Alaska to record notice of 
their settlement claims in the land office for 
the district in which the lands are situated, 
and for other p 

H. R. 4959. An act to 8 the Flsher 
Contracting Co.; 

H. R. 6003. An act for the relief of Beulah 
L. White, widow of John E. White; 

H. R. 6539. An act to amend Public Law 
626, Eightieth Congress, relating to the Army 
Institute of Pathology Building; and 

H.R. 6696. An act for the relief of Law- 
rence B. Williams and his wife, Viva Craig 
Williams. 

On May 1, 1950: 

H. R. 1600. An act for the relief of Gustav 
Schilbred. 

On May 2, 1950: 

H. R. 2895. An act to authorize the sale of 
select base material at the Fort Benning 
Military Reservation, to Muscogee County, 
State of Georgia, for use on county roads; 

H. R. 6354. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to establish daylight saving time in the 
District; and 

H. R. 7846. An act to amend title VIII of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, to 
encourage construction of rental housing on 
or in areas adjacent to Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force installations, and for 
other purposes, 
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HIS EXCELLENCY LIAQUAT ALI KHAN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day, May 4, 1950, it shall be in order at 
any time for the Speaker to declare a 
recess in order that the House may re- 
ceive His Excellency Liaquat Ali Khan, 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT OF WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC, NO. 580) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
8 of the War Claims Act of 1948, I trans- 
mit herewith the report of the War 
Claims Commission required by that 
section. In the absence of a thorough 
review by interested departments and 
agencies, the report should be consid- 
ered as representing only the views of 
the War Claims Commission and not 
my own views or those of the executive 
branch as a whole. 

The intent of section 8 of the War 
Claims Act was clearly to provide for a 
thorough study and evaluation of all of 
the many types of claims arising from 
World War II so that legislation dealing 
with the war-claims problem could be 
considered as a whole rather than ap- 
proached on a piecemeal basis. 

However, as the Commission points 
out in the opening paragraphs of its 
report, it has not had sufficient time to 
make the kind of study intended. While 
making certain specific legislative rec- 
ommendations, the Commission was 
unable to be equally specific in other 
areas. Thus, Congress is still not pro- 
vided with a comprehensive analysis of 
the total war-claims problem which is 
needed in order to make intelligent de- 
cisions in regard to individual types of 
claims. Such an analysis cannot be 
completed by the Commission without 
several more months of intensive study, 

Under these circumstances, I recom- 
mend that legislation dealing with addi- 
tional types of claims be limited at this 
session of Congress to that which may 
be necessary to enable the Commission 
to develop comprehensive recommenda- 
tions as to what claims should be au- 
thorized in legislation and what the 
standards of eligibility should be. These 
recommendations should be submitted to 
me in time for full consideration by 
other interested departments and agen- 
cies and preparation of a coordinated 
set of recommendations from the exec- 
utive branch to the Congress early in 
the next session of the Congress, 

In the meantime, the Commission will, 
of course, proceed to adjudicate and pay 
those claims which have already been 
authorized by the Congress in the War 
Claims Act of 1948. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, May 3, 1950. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN RIVER AND 
HARBOR WORK 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 5472) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
follow: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1968) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6472) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for navigation, flood 
control, and for other purnoses, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
Tespective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, <7, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
74, 75, 76, 77, 78. 79, 80, 81, 85, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 112, 118, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 128, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
180, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 186, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 156, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 7, lines 19 and 20, strike out “in ac- 
cordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated July 13, 1949;” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following, “Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 117, Eighty-first Congress; 
and there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $21,300,000 for the 
initial and partial accomplishment of the 
project;”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 8, line 2, strike out the figure “?89,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof the figure 
“380,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 11, lines 9, 10, and 11, strike out the 
words “in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated June 28, 1949;“, and 
insert in lieu thereof “House Document 
Numbered 531, Eighty-first Congress;“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 15, line 14, change the date “June 30, 
1949” to “June 30, 1950“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 22, line 22, after the comma, insert 
the following: “consisting of approximately 
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one thousand and nine hundred linear feet of 
pressure conduit and seven hundred feet of 
earth dike”, and, on line 24, delete the period 
at the end of the sentence and substitute a 
comma in lieu thereof and add the following: 
“: Provided, That the provisions of local co- 
operation applicable to the Hartford, Con- 
necticut, project heretofore authorized, as 
amended, are applicable to this modification 
at an estimated cost to local interests of 
$150,000.”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 67, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 24, line 6, change the figure “$68,- 
377,000" to 850,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 30, line 3, strike out the comma after 
the word “times”; line 4, strike out the words 
“sixty-nine thousand acre-feet of“; line 5, 
strike out the period at the end of the sen- 
tence and add the following: “as authorized 
by existing law.“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree to 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 36, line 12, after the comma follow- 
ing “1948”, insert the following: “in accord- 
ance with the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers contained in House Document Num- 
bered 185, Eighty-first Congress”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 37, line 2, change the period to a 
comma and add the following: as set forth in 
House Document Numbered 243, Eighty-first 
Congress.“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 37, line 8, strike out the following: 
“dated September 12, 1949” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “as contained in 
House Document Numbered 530, Eighty-first 
Congress“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 87, line 20, after the comma follow- 
ing “1949”, insert the following: and the 
Chief of Engineers in his report dated De- 
cember 12, 1949,”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 38, line 24, strike out the following: 
“dated June 27, 1948” and insert in lieu 
thereof “as contained in House Document 
Numbered 367, Eighty-first Congress”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 88, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 39, line 15, after the comma follow- 
ing 1949“, insert the following: “and as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
his report dated November 15, i949,”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 89 through 106, in- 
clusive: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 89 through 106, inclusive, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the language in the said amend- 
ments and in lieu thereof, on page 45, after 
line 10, add the following paragraphs: 
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“In addition to previous authorizations 
and authorizations herein, the projects listed 
below for flood control and other p 
in the Columbia River Basin (including the 
Willamette River Basin) substantially in ac- 
cordance with the plans recommended in 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
June 28, 1949, and approved in the letter 
dated February 1, 1950, from the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget for construction 
by the Corps of Engineers, both contained in 
House Document Numbered 531, Eighty-first 
Congress, second session, are hereby ap- 
proved, and there is hereby authorized to he 
appropriated the sum of $75,000,000 for the 
partial accomplishment of those projects and 
for the continued prosecution of the com- 
prehensive plan for the Willamette River 
Basin approved in the Act of June 28, 1938, 
as amended and supplemented by subse- 
quent acts of Congress: 

“Power facilities at Lookout Point Dam, 
Middle Fork of the Willamette River, Oregon, 

“Hills Creek Dam, Middle Fork of Willa- 
mette River, Oregon. 

“Dexter reregulating dam, Middle Fork, 
Willamette River, Oregon. 

“Waldo Lake Tunnel and regulating works, 
Middle Fork-North Fork, Willamette River, 
Oregon. 

“Fall Creek Dam, Fall Creek, Middle Fork, 
Willamette River, Oregon. 

“Holley Dam, Calapooya River, Oregon. 

“Willamette Falls Fish Ladder, Willamette 
River, Oregon. 

“Willamette River channel improvements, 
bank protection works, and channel clearing 
and snagging. 

“Libby Dam, Kootenai River, Montana. 

“Priest Rapids Dam, Columbia River, 
Washington. 

“John Day Dam, Columbia River, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

“The Dalles Dam, Columbia River, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

“Local flood protection project at Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, and Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 

“Local flood protection projects in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, provided that with respect to these local 
flood protection projects the following con- 
ditions shall apply: 

“(1) Not to exceed $15,000,000 of this au- 
thorization shall be available for these local 
flood protection projects, 

“(2) All of the local flood protection proj- 
ects undertaken pursuant to this item shall 
be economically justified prior to construc- 
tion, 

“(3) Local cooperation specified in the 
Flood Control Act approved June 22, 1936, 
as amended shall be required.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 147: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 147, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 55, line 15, change the figure 
81,337,000, 000“ to “$1,250,000,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 154: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 154, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 58, beginning with line 5, strike out 
all of section 219, and insert on page 49, be- 
twee. lines 20 and 21, the following: 

“Arkansas, White and Red River Basins, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri, with 
a view to developing comprehensive, inte- 
grated plans of improvement for navigation, 
flood control, domestic and municipal water 
supplies, reclamation and irrigation, de- 
velopment and utilization of hydroelectric 
power, conservation of soil, forest and fish 
and wildlife resources, and other beneficial 
development and utilization of water re- 
sources including such consideration of rec- 
reation uses, salinity and sediment control, 
and pollution abatement as may be provided 
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for under Federal policies and procedures, all 
to be coordinated with the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal Power Commission, other appropri- 
ate Federal agencies and with the States, as 
required by existing law: Provided, That Fed- 
eral projects now constructed and in opera- 
tion, under construction, authorized for con- 
struction, or projects that may be hereafter 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
reports currently before or that may here- 
after come before the Congress, if in com- 
pliance with the first section of an Act en- 
titled “An Act authorizing the construction 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for flood control, and other purposes”, ap- 
proved December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), shall 
not be altered, changed, restricted, delayed, 
retarded, or otherwise impeded or interfered 
with by reason of this paragraph.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 155: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 155, and agree 
te the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 70, line 3, change the figure 220 to 
“219”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
JoHN L. MCOLELLAN, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
Harry P. CAIN, 
Gro. W. MALONE, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5472) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

Title I of the bill, Rivers and Harbors, as it 
passed the House carried authorizations for 
65 projects in the amount of $119,469,975. 
The Senate by amendments added 29 naviga- 
tion projects costing $108,903,150, making a 
grand total of $228,373,125 for rivers and har- 
bors. The navigation projects added by the 
Senate were based on reports which were 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers but 
were not submitted to Congress in time for 
consideration by the House committee, as 
shown by the Senate hearings, before the bill 
was reported to the House. The conferees 
feel that they should now be included, since 
they have been submitted to Congress and 
heard and considered by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Title II of the bill, Flood Control, as it 
passed the House carried authorizations for 
22 new flood-control projects and for 18 
modifications of authorized projects in a 
total amount of 998,116,200. The Senate, 
by amendments, added 18 projects and modi- 
fied or extended 6 projects contained in the 
House bill in a total amount of $366,384,000, 
which includes $30,179,000 for reclamation 
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work on the Rio Grande, making a grand 
total of $1,334,321,200 for flood control. The 
new flood-control projects added by the 
Senate were, as in title 1, based on reports 
which were recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers, but were not submitted to Con- 
gress in time for consideration by the House 
committee, as shown by the Senate hearings, 
before the bill was reported to the House. 
As in connection with title I the conferees 
agree that these new projects should now be 
included since they have been submitted to 
Congress and heard and considered by the 
Senate committee, 


The results of the conference are as follows: 


For rivers and harbors the total addi- 
tional amounts of $108,903,150, as passed by 
the Senate, were reduced by agreement 
among the conferees by $24,650,000, repre- 
senting reductions in authorizations for the 
Ouachita and Arkansas Rivers. The total 
additional amount for rivers and harbors, 
therefore, included by the Senate and agreed 
to in conference, is $84,253,150. 

With respect to flood control, the total 
additional amounts added by the Senate of 
$366,384,000, of which $30,179,000 is for work 
to be prosecuted by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, were reduced by $84,630,000, represent- 
ing reductions in authorizations for the Sa- 
vannah River Basin and the Columbia River 
Basin including the Willamette River Basin. 
The total additional amount, therefore, added 
by the Senate and agreed to in conference, 
for flood control, is $251,575,000. 

As the bill passed the House the following 
projects were included under Title I—Rivers 
and Harbors: 


Federal | Annual Docum Federal Annual 
Projects Document num- | cost of new | main- Projects Tent num- | cost of new 
work tenance work  |tenance 
Scarboro River, Mate, between Prouts | H. 69, Sist Cong] $133,570 | $3,600 || Palm Beach, Fla., beach H. 772, 80th Cong. $7, 500 
Neck and Pine Point. Lake Worth Inlet, Fla H. 704, 80th Cong. 305,000 | $1, 000 
Wood Island Harbor, Maine, and the Pool | H, 49, Sist Cong 68,700 | 3,240 || Charlotte Harbor, Fla. H. 186, Sist Cong. 214,000} (3) 
at Biddeford. St. Petersburg Harbor, H. 70, Sist Cong... 208,300 | 4,000 
Win beans Beach, Mass., beach-erosion con- H. 764, Soth Cong. 216, 000 ® ‘orseshoe Cove, Fla H. 106, Sist Cong. 194,000 | 5, 000 
La Grange Bayou, Fla H. 190, Sist Cong. 99,000] 2,500 
H. 645, Soth Cong. 2, 908, 000 4,000 || Fly Creek, Fairhope, Ala -| H. 194, 81st Cong.. 14, 000 2,000 
H. 664, Soth Cong. 33, 000 1, 500 || Pascagoula Harbor, Dog River Cut-off, Miss. H. 188, Sist Cong.. 41,000 @ 
H. 667, 80th Cong 34, 500 1,500 || Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas | H. 758, 79th Cong. 70, 000, 000 (6 
H. 666, 80th Cong. 18, 000 1. 000 and Oklahoma, 
H. 762, Soth Cong. 000 | 85,000 || Sabine -Neches waterway, Texas, vicinity of | H. 174, 81st Cong. 609, 270 1,000 
H. 749, 80th Cong. 664, 000 4, 800 Port Arthur Bridge. 
N.Y. Galveston Harbor and Channel, Tex. (sea H. 173, 81st Cong. -] 5,550,000] 0 
Jamaica Bay, N. . H. 665, Soth Cong. 377, 000 7, 500 wall), 
Arthur Kill, N. V. and N, J. H. 223; Sist Cong. - 11, 561,000] @ Gulf Intracoastal Waterway in South Gal- H. 196, sist Cong. 300, 000 20, 000 
Sandy Hook Bay at Leonard -| H. 108, 81st Cong. 45, 000 7, 500 veston Bay, Tex. 
Lake Ogleton and Walnut Lake, Anne | H. 712, 80th Cong. 76,000 | 1,000 || Chocolate and Bastrop Bayous, Tex H. 768, Soth Cong. . . 
Arundel County, Md. Freeport Harbor, Tex H. 195, 81st Cong 356,000 | 26, 000 
Hellens Creek, Calvert County, 17 H. 10,400 | 1,000 || Little Bay, Tex H. 114, Sist Cong.“ 829, 800 3, 000 
Governors Run oe Neots cored dees H. 59, 450 2,000 || Brazos Island Harbor, T H. 192, Sist Cong. -] 3,050,000 | 60,600 
Saint Patricks Creek, Md. o-n- 22nnnnn H. 18,200 % Trinity River, at mt Dallas and Fort Worth, | H. 242 81st Cong.“ 340 000 0 
ere River and 5 —— at and below | H. 113, sist Cong 9, 470 
8 D. C., elimination of water- Misisippi River at Hannibal, Mo H. 67, 81st Cong 50, 420 1, 420 
chestnut. Mississippi River at Davenport, Towa. H. 642, Soth Cong. 91, 200 100 
Kings Creek, Northampton County, Va. . . H. 193, 81st Cong 03, 9, 500 ——— River at Muscatine, Iowa. H. 733, Soth Cong. 129, 495 900 
pahannock 5 55 at Bowlers Wharf, | H. 109, sist Gong 118,000 | 2,800 || Mississippi River at 8 Iowa. 8. 197, Cong. 257,770 |... 
* Coun: 5 Mississippi River at 2 pS Ch H. 71, Sist Cong... 131, 100 1,100 
James River, Va. N E ES H. 191, Sist Cong 46, 000 Mississippi River cat Alma, WIs . H. 66, Sist Gong 00 
Inland waterway in vicinity of Fairfield, H. 723, 80th Cong. 112, 400 @ udson bor, St. Croix River, Wis. H. 184, 81st Cong. 58, 100 100 
N.C. Grand Marais Harbor, M H. 187, ist Song 114,000] 1. 500 
A T H. 770, 80th Cong. 600 6,000 || Kenosha Harbor, Wis........ H. 750, Soth Cong. 4.500 © 
Waterway ron Pamlico Sound to Beaufort | H. 68, 81st Cong 19, 400 750 || Manistique Harbor, Mich... H. 721, Soth Cong. 308. 000 09 
ae $ ay harbor improvement at rand bor, H. 751, Soth Cong. 398, 000 09 
Marshall Detroit River, Mich., Trenton Chann 30, Sist Cong. . 1,356,800 | J, 000 
Taylors Creek, N. O.. a H. 111, Sist . 82,200 | 4,500 || Toledo Harbor, CP DY cies aaa sete H. 189, Sist Cong 329,900 | 4, 000 
Ca) 98 River ad below Wilmington, | H. 87, Sist Cong. ] 1,331,000 | (0 acne City Harbor, Redwood Creek, | H. 104, Sist Cong. 322,000 | 14, 000 
Savannah River, Ga, and S. O = 6, Sist Ae 3, 137, 000 | 236, 900 a 3 River and Stockton Channel, | H. 752, 80th Cong. 214, 000 
Brunswick Harbor, Ga H. 110, Sist Cong. . 1, 532,000 | 40, 000 * N sid 
nt y River, Gar and Fla., and North 680, 80th Cong- 918, 000 18,000 Westport slough, onen s- — S H. 134, sist Cong. — oe 10 sm 
1 Harbor, Fla H. 662, 80th Cong. 242,000 | 5, 000 dor, Bt. St. Croix, V. I 771, Soth Cong. 201, 000 5, 000 
F n H. 133, Sist Cong. .] 1,892,200 | 11,600 
ida. E E N E AE A E SERA EE BE E a NE 119, 469, 975 | 698,480 


1 “H” indicates House document, 8“ indicates Senate document. 


None, 
3 No additional maintenance cost. 
4 Additional ey — 
Report of Chief of Engineers dated Dec, 28, 1948, 
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List of projects added to title I of the bill by Senate amendments to which the House concurred: 
Items added (sec. 101) 


Document Estimated Document 
Projects number! cost number ! 
Ash Creek to Sangatuck River, Conn., beach erosion.| H. 454, sist Cong. Biloxi Harbor, Miss H. 256, 81st Cong.. 0 
8 River, N H. 285, 8ist Cong. 363, 000 || Ouachita River, Ark. and La. 8, 117, 81st Cong $21, 300, 000 
5 rom Taian River Inlet to Rehoboth Bay, | H. 304, Sist Cong. 85,000 || Arkansas River, Ark, and Ok H. 758, 79th Cong. 210; 000, 000 
Mississippi River at Hamburg, II. 254, Sist Cong. 50, 400 
witch ong Big Thoroughfare River, and Lever- | H. 340, Sist Cong. 21,000 || Mississippi River at Rock Island, III. H. 257, 81st Cong.. 18, 600 
ing Cree Monongahela River, Pa. and W. Va.. S. 100, Slst Cong..| 20, 238, 000 
H. 333, Sist Cong. 35,000 || Bayfield Harbor, Wis II. 260, 81st Cong 119, 000 
H. 241, Sist Cong. 116, 000 || Cheboygan River and Harbor, Mich. II. 269, Sist Cong 163, 000 
H. 309, Sist Cong. 85,000 |] Port Bay, N. . H. 293, Sist Cong 406, 600 
ra H. 319, Sist Cong. 205,000 || Redondo Beach, Calif. H. 303, Sist Cong. 3, 456, 000 
Channel from Manteo to Oregon Inlet, N. GC. H. 310, sist Cong. 860, 500 || San Francisco Harbor and Ba: ay, Calif. II. 286, Sist Cong 850, 000 
Masonboro Inlet to ocean, Cape Fear River, F. G.. H. 341, sist Cong] 1, 980, 000 || Bake Bay, Columbia River, Wash. S. 95, Slst Cong 442, 000 
Tampa Harbor, Fla née} ke 258, Bist Cong. 7, 787,000 || Columbia River at Umatilla, Oreg H. 581, 81t Cong 410, 250 
CCC -| H. 287, Sist Cong 258, 700 [ Kawaihae Harbor, T. H. apune erae H. 311, Sist Cong. -] 5, 525, 500 
Channel and turning basin, Ozona, Fla H. 00 || Hampton Roads, Norfolk Harbor, Va. (sec. 102) 50, 000 
Gulf, Intracoastal Waterway from Big Lagoon to | H. — — 
I K . ð e ʒ . rr 84, 253, 150 
1H.“ indicates House document, “S” indicates Senate document. 
2 Increased authorization. 
TITLE II—FLOOD CONTROL 
List of projects in bill as passed by the House: 
Items (sec, 204) 

Pea Increases 

New flood- inn. n New flood: In author. 
Project Document number control ee ; 1 1 Project Document number control tanoa for 

projects |P esa! re 


pro; 
Lackawaxen River Basin, Pa.. H. Doc. 113, Soth Cong., Ist ie 
: sess. R Sess, 
Anacostia River, D. C. and | H. Doc, 202, Sist Cong., Ist | $4,531, 200 Elkhorn River Basin, Nebr. ou Doc. 215, sist Cong., 
. Sess, St sess. 
Savannah River Basin H. Doe. 657, 78th Cong., Ist 40, 000, 000 Mandan, N. Dak H. Doc. 204, 70th.Cong., ist $76, 000 
sess, sess, 
Central and southern Florida- H. Doe, 643, 80th Cong., 2d i 75, 000, 000 
sess, ral. H. Doe. 105, 8ist Cong., 202, 000 ES 
Od Ler DAK Water OR. 5. a ß 15, 000, 000 ist sess. 
St. 1 River Basin, Mo. | H. Doc. 132, 8ist Cong., Ist | 20, 000, 000 Bradford, Pa. AS. Doe. 20, sist Cong., Ist | 6, 467, 000 
and 3 sess, sess. 
Cache River Basin, Ark. and | 8. Doc. 88, Sist Cong., Ist | 10, 000, 000 Wabash River—- New Har- H. Doc. 197, 80th Cong. 500, 000 
Mo. Y mony Bridge, Ind. and Il. Ist sess. 
Emergency fund (lower Mis- Rad River ofthe North Basins fo scence se dsecedeces scenes] danaa 
sissippi R iver Basin), Rio Grande Basin 
Lower iy River Basin Santa Ana River, Calif. . 
3 jon. 
ake Ponchartrain, La.. á Los Angeles and San Gabriel 
Calion, Ark. H Basin. 
Willamette River pani — — 
Genesee River, N. v Johnson Creek, 
i Portland, Oreg -| 6) 
Arkansas Rlxyer Basin . e e T AE Albeni Falls, Laabo 2nnnsn 
Grand (Neosho) 0) ive, Okla., | H. Doc. 442, 80th Cong., Ist | 36, 220, 000 |.........-- Lower Columbia River bank ro) 
Kans., Mo, Sess, SF ps merce 
Grand Peo aad 5 and | H. Doc, —, Sist Cong., Ist | 6, 000, 000 odification of existing proj- 
Bayon Meto Basin, Ark, sess. ects in lower Columbia River. 
110 Se ͤ Wb 3 35, 000, 000 || Levees along lower Columbia 
Upper Mississippi River Basin. 15, 000, 000 River. $ 
Canton, Mo in H. Doc. 107, 8ist Cong., Ist | 1,086,000 |........... || Kawainui swamp, Hawai 


sess, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. H. Doc. 204, 8lst Cong., Ist | 4. 766, 000 
sess, 


Missouri River Basin 
Yellowstone River, 
Mont. and N. Dak. 


2 Report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors dated Feb. 21, 1949 (H. Doc. 531, 81st Cong.). 


List of projects added to title II of the bill by Senate amendments to which the House concurred: 
Items added (sec, 204): Flood control 


Estimated Estimated 


P. ojects Document number Federal coat Projects Document num ber Federal cost 
Hand, d TTT cal saan aben AREE 1 $239, 000 || Barbourville, ey H. 345, sist Cong.] $1, 765, 000 
Monkey Run at Comming: 2 12,370,000 || Cumberland, Ky.. do. 2 67, 000 
Pasquotank River, N. CG. 110,000 || Red River of the N 4, 000, 000 
Hartwell Dam, Savannah R 10, 000, 000 || Rio Grande Basin 5, 000, 000 
Central and southern Florida. 10, 000, 000 || Meadow Valley Wash, Muddy ji 1, 986, 000 
Grants Canal, Lake Prov idence, 11,000 || Painted Rock Reservoir, Gila River, Ariz 25, 800, 000 
Amite River bank protection, Louisia 50,000 || Humboldt River, ev. 7, 679, 000 
DEA A eee 228,000 || Sacramento River Basin ee 3, 500, 000 
Oklahoma City floodway, Oklahoma „ 1 10, 460,000 || Russian River, Calif 7 11, 552, 000 
DD c cases cstasananen -| H. 327, Sist Cong. 209,000 || Columbia River Basin, including Willamette River . 531, sist Cong. 75, 000, 000 
Keystone Reservoir, ae. 1 Okla. ---| 8. 107, 81st Cong. 37, 273, 000 B 
Ilinois River at Beardstown, III. H. 332, Sist Cong. 2,976,000 || Eagle Gorge Reservoir, Green River, Wash H. 271, 81st Cong. 16, 300, 000 
0% —!T. c ͤ ⁰ ͤ v1. 25, 000, 000 | —-—— 
Ff... .... ̃ͤ .. §˙ a E, 251, 575, 000 


§ Modification of previously authorized project. 

2$30,179,000 of this amount docs not mae rrak to be prosecuted by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Report of Chief of Engineers dated Se ene 

‘Reports of the Board of Engineers for Rivers — Harbors dated Apr. 22, 1940. 
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The following is an explanation of each 
of the Senate amendments, some of which 
cover minor amendments: 

Amendment No. 1, Winthrop Beach, Mass., 
beach erosion control: Due to emergency, 
local interests performed certain work at 
their own expense, which work was in ac- 
cordance with the recommended plan for 
which it is proposed that local interests be 
reimbursed, such reimbursement not to ex- 
ceed the cost as if the work had been per- 
formed by the Federal Government. House 
conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 2, Ash Creek to Saugatack 
(area 1), Conn.: Item adopts project recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers authoriz- 
ing Federal participation in the amount of 
one-third of the first cost of protective and 
improvement measures for Jennings, Sasco 
Hill, Southport and Burial Hill Beaches, 
Sherwood Island State Park, and Compo 
Beach. The total cost of the project is es- 
timated at $610,500 with the Federal share 
estimated at $203,500. House conferees re- 
cede. 

Amendment No. 3, Shrewsbury River, N. J.: 
Item adopts project recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers to provide for a shallow 
draft channel and turning basin at an es- 
timated cost to the United States of $363,- 
000. House conferees recede, 

Amendment No. 4, waterway from Indian 
River Inlet to Rehoboth Bay, Del.: Item 
adopts project recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers to provide for a channel 6 feet 
deep from Rehoboth Beach to water of the 
same depth in Indian River Bay by way of 
Big Ditch. Estimated cost to United States, 
$85,000. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 5, Twitch Cove, Big Thor- 
oughfare River, and Levering Creek, Md.: 
Item adopts project recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers to provide modification of 
the existing project by the provision of an 
anchorage basin 7 feet deep, 100 feet wide, 
and 700 feet long, connecting with the exist- 
ing channel at Ewell and an extension of 
the existing channel in Levering Creek 6 feet 
deep, 60 feet wide, and 1,000 feet long. Cost 
to the United States is $21,000. House con- 
ferees recede. 

Amendment No. 6, shore protection at Colo- 
nial Beach, Va.: Item adopts project recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers to provide 
protective measures at Colonial Beach. Cost 
to the United States is $35,000, which is one- 
third of the total cost of the project. House 
conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 7, Quinby Creek, Accomack 
County, Va.: Item adopts project recom- 
mended by Chief of Engineers to provide for 
a channel 8 feet deep to Quinby Landing with 
a mooring basin of same depth. Cost to the 
United States is $116,000. House conferees 
recede. 

Amendment No. 8, Davis Creek, Mathews 
County, Va.: Item adopts project recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers to provide 
a channel 10 feet deep with a mooring basin 
of the same depth. Cost to the United States 
is $85,000. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 9, Winter Harbor, 
Mathews County, Va.: Item adopts project 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers to 
provide a 12-foot channel leading from Chesa- 
peake Bay to a mooring basin of the same 
depth. Cost to the United States is 
$205,000. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 10, channel from Manteo 
to Oregon Inlet, N. C.: Item adopts project 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers to 
provide for a bar channel 14 feet deep in 
Pamlico Sound and in Oregon Inlet to and 
including a turning basin of the same depth 
and a side channel 12 feet deep from the 
Manteo-Oregon Inlet Channel in Roanoke 
Sound to wharves in Mill Creek near Wan- 
chese, including a turning basin. Cost to the 
United States is $860,500. House conferees 
recede, 
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Amendment No. 11, Masonboro Inlet to 
Ocean, N. C.: Item adopts project recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers to provide 
for initial stage construction consisting of a 
channel 14 feet deep over the ocean bar 
at Masonboro Inlet thence 12 feet deep to 
the channel of the inland waterway at 
Wrightsville by way of Banks and Motte 
Channels, and a turning basin 15 feet deep on 
the east side of Banks Channel near the in- 
let with three 15-pile tie-up dolphins. If 
experience shows that it is impracticable to 
maintain the proposed channels and turning 
basin by dredging alone, a final stage of con- 
struction, consisting of jetties on each side 
of the bar channel across the inlet is pro- 
posed. Cost to the United States is $390,000 
for initial stage; $1,980,000 for final stage. 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No, 12, Palm Beach, Fla., beach 
erosion control: Correct typographical error. 

Amendment No. 13, Lake Worth Inlet, Fla.: 
A portion of the harbor is maintained by 
local interests by periodic dredging. The 
Federal project recommended in House Doc- 
ument 704, Eightieth Congress, provides for 
extension of the existing turning basin. This 
extension was required to accommodate in- 
creased vessel traffic, Dredges operating in 
the area under contract to local interests 
were able to do the work at a saving in 
cost of mobilization and demobilization of 
the dredge equipment. The work was so 
performed in accordance with the project 
modification. Reimbursement to local in- 
terests for the cost of the work performed, 
not to exceed the sum of $305,000, is recom- 
mended. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 14, Tampa Harbor, Fla.: 
Item adopts project recommended by Chief 
of Engineers to provide deepening of Egmont 
Channel to 36 feet; enlarging Mullet Key 
Cut to a depth of 34 feet and width of 500 
feet; enlarging Tampa Bay, Hillsboro Bay, 
and Port Tampa Channels to a depth of 34 
feet and a width of 400 feet; enlarging Port 
Tampa turning basin to a depth of 34 feet 
and a width of 750 feet; deepening Spark- 
man Channel and Ybor turning basin to 
34 feet; revoking the authorized improvement 
of Alafia River and substituting in lieu there- 
of a channel 30 feet deep and 200 feet wide 
from Hillsboro Bay Channel to and includ- 
ing the existing turning basin to be enlarged 
to a depth of 30 feet, a width of 700 feet, 
and a length of 1,200 feet. Cost to the United 
States is $7,780,000. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 15, Hudson River, Fla.: 
Item adopts project recommended by Chief 
of Engineers to provide for a channel 6 feet 
deep from the Gulf of Mexico to the head 
of Hudson River, Cost to the United States 
is $258,700. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 16, channel and turning 
basin at Ozona, Fla.: Item adopts project 
recommended by Chief of Engineers to pro- 
vide a 6-foot channel from the authorized 
Intracoastal Waterway, Caloosahatchee River 
to Anclote River, Fla., to and including a 
turning basin 6 feet deep. Cost to the 
United States is $70,100. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 17, Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway from Big Lagoon to Pensacola Bay, 
Fla.: Item adopts project recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers to provide for aban- 
donment and closure of existing channel 
between Big Lagoon and Pensacola Bay, and 
construction of a new channel 12 feet deep 
and 125 feet wide from existing channel in 
Big Lagoon to Pensacola Bay. Cost to United 
States is $88,000. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 18, Biloxi Harbor, Miss.: 
Item adopts project recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers to provide for assumption 
by the United States of maintenance to a 
depth of 6 feet and a width of 40 feet of the 
existing channel from the main channel in 
Biloxi Harbor to the entrance of Ott Bayou. 
Cost to the United States, none for new work. 
House conferees concur. 
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Amendment No. 19, Ouachita River and 
tributaries, Arkansas and Louisiana (S. Doc. 
No. 117, 81st Cong.) : Item adopts project as 
approved by the Senate providing for mod- 
ernization of the navigation channel for the 
Red River to the mouth of the Black River 
thence from the mouth of the Black River to 
Camden, Ark., mile 351, on the Ouachita 
River, to be obtained by lengthening the 
existing six locks to 525 feet and deepening 
them to accommodate 9-foot draft naviga- 
tion, also provides for channel realinement, 
cut-offs where necessary, rehabilitation of 
the dams and contraction works. The proj- 
ect also provides for a comprehensive plan of 
improvement for flood control, power pro- 
duction, and other purposes on the Ouachita 
River and tributaries, to include, in addition 
to all existing projects and portions thereof 
in the basin above the lower end of the 
levees on the east bank of the Ouachita, 
the following improvements: (1) Construc- 
tion of the DeGray multiple-purpose reser- 
voir on Caddo River, and the Murfreesboro 
flood-control reservoir on Muddy Fork of 
Little Missouri River; (2) extension of the 
flood wall at Monroe, La.; (3) construction of 
a levee and appurtenant works for flood pro- 
tection of Bawcombville, La.; and (4) chan- 
nel improvement and closure of high-water 
outlets on Bayou Bartholomew, Ark. and La., 
channel improvement on the tributary Pine 
Bluff outlet canal, construction of an inter- 
cepting canal from the head of Harding drain 
to Bayou Bartholomew, and channel im- 
provements of Deep Bayou and Overflow 
Creek. Total cost to the United States is 
$36,950,000, which includes $13,900,000 for 
a 9-foot navigation channel. The House 
conferees recede from their disagreement to 
the amendment and agree to a substitute 
amendment. The substitute amendment re- 
duces the amount of the authorization as 
originally proposed by the Senate from $36,- 
950,000 to $21,300,000. This authorization 
will be available for the local protection proj- 
ects at Bawcombville, Monroe, and Bayou 
Bartholomew, Pine Bluff outlet canal, Deep 
Bayou and Overflow Creek; for the DeGray 
Reservoir and navigation improvements, It 
is the understanding of the conferees that 
the Murfreesboro Reservoir will be deferred 
pending a further showing of the need and 
justification. 

Amendment No. 20, Arkansas River and 
tributaries, Arkansas and Louisiana: The 
House conferees recede from their dis- 
agreement to the amendment and agree to 
same with an amendment which provides 
for a reduction in the amount authorized. 
This amendment reduces the Senate figure 
from $89,000,000 to $80,000.000 for the fur- 
ther accomplishment of the approved plan 
for the Arkansas River and tributaries (H. 
Doc. No. 758, 79th Cong.), it being the un- 
derstanding of the conferees that of this 
amount not to exceed $30,000,000 may be used 
for bank stabilization works at any location 
on the Arkansas and Verdigris Rivers from 
the mouth of the Arkansas River to Catoosa, 
Okla. 

Amendment No. 21, Trinity River at Dal- 
las and Fort Worth, Tex.: This amendment 
authorizes the document number to be in- 
serted. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 22, Mississippi boat har- 
bor opposite Hamburg, Ill.: Item adopts 
project recommended by the Chief of En- 
gineers to provide for a small-boat harbor 
on the Missouri side of the river opposite 
Hamburg, II., with an entrance channel 6 
feet deep and appurtenant works. Cost to 
the United States, $50,400. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 23, Mississippi River at 
Rock Island, II.: Item adopts project rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers to pro- 
vide a small-boat harbor in Lake Potter at 
downstream limits of the city of Rock Is- 
land, II., by deepening and widening en- 
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trance channels to the Mississippi River in- 
to Lake Potter to a depth of 6 feet and a 
width of 100 feet. Cost to the United States 
is $18,600. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No, 24, Monongahela River, 
W. Va. and Pa.: Item adopts project rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers to 
provide for replacement of locks and dams 
12 to 15, inclusive, by two locks and dams 
of higher lift with single lock chambers hav- 
ing usable dimensions 84 feet by 600 feet; 
construction of movable crest gates on dam 
8 to increase the pool elevation; and con- 
struction of a navigable channel 9 feet deep 
and 300 feet wide from lock and dam 8 to 
the head of the river and thence of the same 
depth, and 200 feet wide where attainable, 
for a distance of about 2.1 miles up Tygart 
River. Cost to the United States is 829, 
238,000, House conferees concur, 

Amendment No, 25, Bayfield Harbor, Wis.: 
Item adopts project recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers to provide a small-boat 
harbor by dredging and protective works. 
Cost to the United States is $199,000. House 
conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 26, Cheboygan River and 
Harbor, Mich.: Item adopts project recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers to provide 
for modifying existing project by deepening 
the channel and basin to 21 feet. Cost to the 
United States is $163,000. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 27, Port Bay, N. Y.: Item 
adopts project recommended by Chief of En- 
gineers to provide for channel 8 feet deep 
from Lake Ontario into Port Bay protected 
by arrowhead breakwaters. Cost to the 
United States is $466,600. Mouse conferees 
concur, 

Amendment No. 28, Redondo Beach Har- 
bor, Calif.: Item adopts project recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers to provide for re- 
construction of about 1,485 linear feet of 
the existing breakwater, construction of a 
2,800-foot extension of the existing break- 
water and a south breakwater 700 feet long; 
and for maintenance of the entire existing 
breakwater as reconstructed the breakwater 
extension, and the south breakwater. Cost 
to the United States is $3,456,000. House 
conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 29, San Francisco Harbor 
and Bay, Calif.: Item adopts project recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers for the 
establishment of a separate project for col- 
lection and disposal of debris in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Cost to the United States 
is $850,000. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No, 30, Baker Bay, Columbia 
River, Wash.: Item adopts project recom- 
mended by Chief of Engineers to provide for 
a mooring basin 10 and 12 feet deep, about 
20 acres in extent, with protecting break- 
waters; and for a west channel 10 feet deep 
connecting the basin with deep water in 
Columbia River. Cost to the United States 
is $442,000. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 31, Columbia River at 
Umatilla, Oreg.: Item as amended, and as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers, 
provides for removal of blocks and boulders 
between the waterfront at Umatilla, Oreg., 
and the navigation channel to provide for a 
depth of 7.5 feet at the present low-water 
datum. Cost to the United States is $416,250. 
House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 32, Kawaihae Harbor, Is- 
land of Hawaii: Item adopts project rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers to pro- 
vide for adoption of a project for the im- 
provement of Kawaihae Harbor to provide 
for a basin 35 feet deep below mean lower 
low water and 1,250 feet square with an en- 
trance channel 40 feet deep, 400 feet wide, 
and approximately 2,900 feet long extend- 
ing northwestward to deep water in the 
ocean; and a protective breakwater about 
4,400 feet long with maximum crest elevation 
13 feet above mean lower low water, of which 
the seaward 3,200 feet shall be protected by 
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heavy stone revetment. Cost to the United 
States is $5,525,500. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 33, collection and removal 
of drift in Hampton Roads and the harbors 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va.: Item 
adopts project recommended by Chief of 
Engineers to provide for the prosecution 
of a regular program for the collection and 
removal of drift from the Hampton Roads 
area as is now being carried out in New York 
and Baltimore Harbors. Initial cost to the 
United States is $50,000. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 84, Chief Joseph Dam, 
Columbia River, Wash.: Provides for a 
change in section number. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 35, Kentuck and Otter 
Slough, Oreg.: This amendment provides au- 
thority to the State of Oregon acting 
through its highway department, and to 
a local drainage district and county court, 
to construct, maintain, and operate dams 
and dikes to control the flow of tidal waters 
into these sloughs at points suitable to the 
interest of navigation and in accordance 
with plans approved by Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of the Army, in accordance 
with conditions and stipulations which they 
deem necessary. No cost to the United 
States is involved. Similar authorizations 
have been included in previous River and 
Harbor Acts. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No, 36: Provides for change in 
section number. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 37, Intracoastal Waterway 
from the Caloosahatchee River to Anclote 
River. This amendment would authorize the 
Chief of Engineers to select the most feasible 
route as an alternate for the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway in the vicinity of Venice, 
Fla. It is the understanding of the con- 
ferees that it does not eliminate the exist- 
ing proviso that the cost of the selected 
route shall not exceed the cost of the origi- 
nal route. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 38, Red Fish Bay, Tex.: 
This amendment provides for changing the 
neme of the navigation channel and turn- 
ing basin in Red Fish Bay to Port Mansfield 
in honor of the late and distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, Congressman Joseph J. Mansfield. 
This change is desired by the Governor of 
Texas, the Texas Legislature, and the citizens 
of the State. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 39, revision of compila- 
tion of preliminary examination, survey and 
review reports: This amendment authorizes 
the Secretary of the Army to prepare and 
transmit to Congress a compilation of these 
reports, the last previous one having been 
published as House Document 106, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. This compilation is of con- 
siderable value in the administrative work 
of the Corps of Engineers and to the con- 
gressional committees and the Members of 
Congress, as well as to other organizations 
interested in river and harbor and flood- 
control investigations, It is understood by 
the conferees that the information is al- 
ready available and that the only expense 
will be for printing. The House conferees 
recede from their disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment and concur to same with an 
amendment to bring the date of the com- 
pilation up to June 80, 1950, in lieu of June 
30, 1949, in view of the lapse of time since 
the bill passed the House. 

Amendment No. 40: This amendment au- 
thorizes the conveyance of bridges owned by 
the United States and maintained and op- 
erated by the Corps of Engineers to local in- 
terests and will operate to effect a consider- 
able saving to the Federal Government. The 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 41: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees con- 
cur, 

Amendment No. 42: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Round 
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Pond Harbor, Maine, House conferees con- 
cur. 

Amendment No. 43: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Bass 
Harbor, Maine. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 44; Item provides for pre- 
limtnary examination and survey of Sesuit 
Harbor, Mass. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 45: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of New 
Creek, Staten Island, N. T. House conferees 
concur. - 

Amendment No. 46: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Main 
Channel, leading from Turkey Point to 
Havre de Grace, Harford County, Md. House 
conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 47: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Severn 
River, with particular reference to Ringgold 
Cove, Anne Arundel County, Md. House 
conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 48: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Apes 
Hole Creek, Somerset County, Md. House 
conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 49: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Chin- 
coteague Bay, with a view to establishing a 
harbor of refuge at Chincoteague, Accomack 
County, Va. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 50: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Middle 
Creek, N. C. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 51: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Chocta- 
watchee Bay, Fla.; small-hoat channel at Bay 
Bridge. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 52: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Pensa- 
cola Bay, Fla., channel at Bayou Texar. 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 58: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey to deter- 
mine the feasibility of providing a perman- 
ent channel from the Gulf of Mexico into 
Fort Myers Beach, Estero Island, Fla. House 
conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 54: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of chan- 
nels in Lake Minnetonka, Minn. House cone 
ferees concur. 

Amendment No. 55: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Seabeck 
Harbor, Hood Canal, Wash, House conferees 
concur, s 

Amendment No. 56: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Eagle 
Harbor, Wash. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 57; Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Port 
Townsend, Wash. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 58: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of coasts 
of the Hawaiian Islands with a view to the 
establishment of harbors for light draft ves- 
sels for refuge and other purposes. House 
conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 59: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 60: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 61: Provides for changing 
the citation of the River and Harbor Act of 
1949 to the River and Harbor Act of 1950. 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 62: Provides for changing 
the word “title” to “Act”. House conferees 
concur, 

Amendment No, 63: Provides for changing 
the word “title” to “Act”. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 64, Connecticut River 
basin: This amendment modifies the existing 
project for Hartford, Conn., in the Connecti- 
cut River Basin to provide for the Folly 
Brook dike and conduit consisting of 1,900 
linear feet of pressure conduit and 700 feet 
of earth dike at an estimated cost to the 
United States of $239,000, and at an esti- 
mated cost to local interests of $150,000 to 
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cover the provisions of local cooperation 
applicable to the previously authorized 
project. The House conferees recede from 
their disagreement to the amendment and 
agree to the same with an amendment iden- 
tifying the project by a description of the 
length of the dike and conduit and by in- 
serting the estimated cost of local coopera- 
tion. This change was made to further iden- 
tify the modification of the existing project 
and to make clear that the usual conditions 
of local cooperation are applicable. 

Amendment No. 65, Susquehanna River 
Basin: This amendment modifies an existing 
project authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of 1936, which provides for local protection 
works on Chemung River at Corning, N. Y. 
The recommended modification provides for 
the improvement of Monkey Run Creek at 
Corning, N. Y., by the construction of an 
open flume and conduit between the existing 
works on Monkey Run Creek above Sixth 
Street and the Chemung River at Pine 
Street, together with auxiliary works con- 
sisting of storm sewer outlets and a pumping 
plant. The estimated cost to the United 
States for construction is $2,370,000. Local 
interests must furnish the usual require- 
ments of local cooperation and also con- 
tribute $250,000 in cash or in an equivalent 
amount of construction or reconstruction 
work, and must also restore city streets and 
pavements over the flume and conduit and 
provide adequate pumping capacity for dis- 
posal of storm waters draining through the 
property of the Corning Glass Works and not 
intercepted by the project. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 66, Pasquotank River 
Basin: This amendment adopts a new proj- 
ect providing for the construction of a dike 
and other appurtenant structures for flood 
control and related purposes in the vicinity 
of the Pasquotank River at an estimated cost 
to the United States of $109,900, subject to 
the provisions of local cooperation specified 
by present law with respect to local protec- 
tion projects. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 67, Savannah River Basin: 
This amendment would increase the author- 
ization for the construction of the Hart- 
well project in the Savannah River Basin 
from $40,000,000 to $68,377,000. House con- 
ferees recede from their disagreement to the 
amendment and agree to the same with an 
amendment reducing the amount of $68,- 
877,000 to $50,000,000. The conferees con- 
sidered that the reduced amount would be 
sufficient authorization for a 3-year period. 

Amendment No. 68, central and southern 
Florida: This amendment would increase 
the additional authorization for the compre- 
hensive plan for flood control and other 
purposes in central and southern Florida 
approved in the act of June 30, 1948, from 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000. House conferees 
concur, 

Amendment No. 69, Orleans Parish levees: 
This amendment modifies the improvements 
contemplated by the Flood Control Act of 
May 15, 1928, by extending the scope to in- 
clude such improvements in the parish of 
Orleans, La., and to permit retention of juris- 
diction by the Board of Levee Commissioners 
of the Orleans Levee District, State of Louisi- 
ana, over the completed improvements cov- 
ered by this amendment. The purpose of 
this amendment is to include these levees in 
the Federal project for the control of floods 
in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River 
in the manner as for other communi- 
ties on the main stem of the Mississippi 
River in its alluvial valley. In this con- 
nection, for the purpose of clarification, the 
conferees considered and concluded that the 
project for Lake Pontchartrain, La., page 27, 
lines 1 through 20 of the bill which was 
not in conference is now adequately covered 
in and prescribed by Senate Document No. 
139, Eighty-first Congress, which it is the 
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intent to authorize. House conferees con- 
cur. 

Amendment No, 70, Grants Canal, La.: The 
purpose of this amendment is to permit the 
Federal Government to fill a stagnant ditch 
which was during the War Between 
the States and which has been partly filled 
by local interests. The conferees feel that 
the filling of the remainder of the ditch 
by the Federal Government to avoid the 
present health menace to the community is 
properly an item of Federal expense. House 
conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 71, Des Arc, Ark.: This 
amendment adopts a new project for flood 
protection at Des Arc, Ark., to alleviate pres- 
ent dangerous flood conditions in this area. 
The project would provide for construction 
of an earth levee, drainage facilities, pump- 
ing plants, diversion ditches, and sewer 
modifications. The total length would be 
about 1½ miles. The estimated cost to the 
United States is $228,000, and local interests 
are required to assume the customary re- 
quirements of local cooperation required by 
existing law in connection with flood-con- 
trol projects. The project is particularly 
n in view of the fact that completion 
of levees on the east bank of the White River 
presently authorized will increase the severity 
of floods in Des Arc. House conferees con- 
cur. 
Amendment No. 72, bank erosion on Amite 
River, La.: This amendment adopts an emer- 
gency bank protection project to prevent se- 
rious bank caving which has caused damage 
to Amite Cemetery, Livingston Parish, La., 
and which will continue to destroy graves 
unless checked. The project, which is es- 
timated to cost $50,000, provides for the con- 
struction of a cut-off channel and a pile 
deflection dike. The conferees consider that 
the necessary corrective measures proposed 
by this amerdment should be undertaken. 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 73, Arkansas River Basin, 
Optima Reservoir: This amendment provides 
that the conservation storage for irrigation 
now authorized by existing law to be main- 
tained in the Canton Reservoir shall be 
achieved by coordinated design, construc- 
tion, and operation of the three reservoir 
system comprising the Optima Reservoir, the 
Fort Supply Reservoir, and the Canton Res- 
ervoir. The amendment would result in an 
eventual reduction of flood control storage 
when silt encroachment in the reservoirs 
infringed on the total live storage capacity. 
The House conferees recede from their dis- 
agreement to the amendment and agree to 
the same with an amendment to maintain 
the integrity of the flood control storage pro- 
vided at the expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment and to permit the conservation storage 
in the Canton Reservoir as authorized by 
existing law to be maintained insofar as 
practicable until such time as silt deposits 
threaten to encroach upon the capacity for 
flood control. 

Amendment No. 74, Keystone Reservoir, 
Arkansas River and tributaries: This amend- 
ment modifies the general comprehensive 
plan for the Arkansas River Basin approved 
by the act of June 28, 1938, as amended, and 
by the River and Harbor Act of July 24, 1946, 
by substitution of Keystone Reservoir on the 
Arkansas River for the Mannford Reservoir 
on the Cimarron River and by the deletion 
of the Blackburn and Taft Reservoirs on the 
Arkansas River. The estimated cost of the 
Keystone Reservoir is $89,500,000. The esti- 
mated cost of the Mannford, Blackburn, 
and Taft Reservoirs, as approved, was $52,- 
227,000. Although the difference in these 
costs is $37,273,000, there will be an actual 
saving in excess of $24,000,000 by the substi- 
tution of the one reservoir for the three be- 
cause of the increase in costs since the three 
reservoirs were authorized. The project will 
also provide essentially complete protection 
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from floods on the Arkansas River from the 
Keystone site to the mouth of the Verdigris 
River and a much higher degree of protec- 
tion downstream from that point than would 
be provided by the Mannford Reservoir and 
will permit a more flexible operation of the 
reservoir system with increased benefits and 
will effect savings in the costs of certain local 
protection projects. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 75, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
This amendment provides for modification of 
the existing project which consists of levees 
along both banks of the North Canadian 
River by substitution of an improved chan- 
nel through Oklahoma City. The estimated 
cost to the United States is $10,460,000 and 
to local interests $6,040,000. The conferees 
feel that the modification would result in a 
materially better project due to changed con- 
ditions. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 76, Arkansas River, Pueblo, 
Colo.: This amendment adopts a new project 
for a levee along the Arkansas River in the 
vicinity of Pueblo at an estimated cost to 
the United States of $209,000, subject to the 
customary provisions of local tion 
required by existing law for local protection 
projects with special conditions applying to 
this project. The conferees note that local 
interests have expended about $5,000,000 for 
flood protection works at Pueblo and con- 
sider the improvement well justified because 
of the protection afforded to this important 
railroad, industrial, and distribution center. 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 77, Grand Prairie Region 
and Bayou Meto Basin, Ark.: This amend- 
ment inserts the proper document number 
left blank in the House bill. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 78, Hlinois River at 
Beardstown, Ill.: This amendment adopts a 
new project providing for construction of a 
new section of flood wall to replace that lost 
and damaged and for raising, strengthen- 
ing, and extending the remaining portion of 
the flood wall and levees, all located at 
Beardstown, II., on the south bank of the 
Illinois River, at an estimated cost to the 
United States of $2,976,000, subject to the 
usual provisions of local cooperation re- 
quired by existing law in connection with 
flood protection projects. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 79, Ohio River Basin: 
This amendment increases the monetary au- 
thorization for the prosecution of the com- 
prehensive plan for the Ohio River Basin 
from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 to provide a 
sufficient monetary ceiling to permit the 
completion of projects under way and to 
permit the prosecution of the comprehen- 
sive plan. Initiation of work on new proj- 
ects can be accomplished within the $100,- 
000,000 additional authorization by the ex- 
cess of this authorization over the deficit in 
connection with the cost of projects com- 
pleted or under way. House conferees con- 
cur. 
Amendment No. 80, Mining City Dam and 
Reservoir, Ky.: This amendment insures’ 
that the Mining City Dam and Reservoir in 
Kentucky or its alternates will not be con- 
structed if such construction would have an 
adverse effect on Mammoth Cave National 
Park. The conferees understand that con- 
struction under existing authorization would 
be undertaken in such manner as to have no 
adverse effect upon the Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park. It is the understanding of the 
conferees that the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to emphasize the necessity of pre- 
serving this national park. House conferees 
concur, 

Amendment No. 81, Cumberland River, 
Ky. and Tenn.: This amendment adopts a 
new project providing for the protection of 
the towns of Cumberland and Barbourville, 
Ky., by channel improvements and a sys- 
tem of levees, subject to the customary pro- 
visions of local cooperation required by ex- 
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isting law in connection with flood protec- 
tion improvements. The estimated cost to 
the United States for the Cumberland im- 
provement is $67,000, and for the Barbour- 
ville improvement, $1,765,000. The con- 
ferees feel that improvements at these local- 
ities are feasible and justified. House con- 
ferees concur. 

Amendment No. 82, Red River of the 
North Basin: This amendment increases the 
amount adopted by the House from $4,000,000 
to $8,000,000 which will be sufficient to com- 
plete the authorized project. The House 
conferees recede from their disagreement to 
the amendment and agree to the same with 
en amendment identifying the printed re- 
port for this project. 

Amendment No. 83, Rio Grande Basin: 
This amendment increases the House amount 
by an additional $5,690,000 which will be 
sufficient for completion of the Corps of 
Engineers’ portion of the project. It also 
adds an authorization of $30,179,000 for the 
work to be prosecuted by the Department of 
the Interior as provided for in the author- 
ized project. The House conferees recede 
from their disagreement and agree to the 
amendment with an amendment identifying 
the printed report for the project. 

Amendment No. 84, Colorado River 
Basin: This amendment adopts a project 
for flood control consisting of the Pine Can- 
yon and Matthews Canyon Reservoirs in the 
Meadow Valley Wash Basin at an estimated 
Federal cost of $1,986,000. This project has 
a favorable benefit to cost ratio of 1.32. 
The House conferees recede from their dis- 
agreement and agree to the amendment with 
an amendment identifying the report printed 
in House Document No. 530, Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Amendment No. 85, Gila River Basin: This 
amendment adopts a new project for a flood- 
control basin, Painted Rock Reservoir on the 
Gila River, 126 river miles above Yuma, at 
an estimated cost to the United States of 
$25,800,000, subject to the conditions that 
local interests must adjust all water-right 
claims and keep the flood channel of the Gila 
River downstream from the dam free from 
encumbrances, The conferees understand 
that the improvement is needed not only to 
prevent flood damage in the lower Gila River 
and lower Colorado River areas, but also in 
the Imperial Valley in California. The proj- 
ect according to representatives of the 
State Department and the International 
Boundary Commission is an integral part of 
the plan contemplated in the Mexican water 
treaty of 1944, The House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 86, Humboldt River Basin: 
This amendment adopts a new project on the 
Humboldt River and its tributaries in Nevada 
providing for three storage reservoirs, sup- 
plementary channel improvements, and a 
system of drainage canals and appurtenant 
works in the lower basin. The total esti- 
mated cost to the United States is $7,679,000. 
Local interests must furnish assurances that 
they will provide the customary requirements 
of local cooperation covered by existing 
flood-control laws in connection with local 
protection projects, and must furnish certain 
supplementary cooperation in connection 
with the drainage improvements and the res- 
ervoirs, including the contribution of $2,762,- 
000 in cash toward the reservoir construction 
costs. The improvement is also subject to 
the conditions that local interests agree on 
the method of operation of the reservoirs. 
The conferees note that the Department of 
Interior and the Corps of Engineers agree 
that authorization would be desirable and 
necessary to permit the solution of the prob- 
lems involved in arriving at satisfactory ar- 
rangements between local interests and the 
Federal agencies. The conferees also under- 
stand that construction of the reservoirs will 
not proceed until satisfactory arrangements 
are worked out among the Federal, State, and 
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local agencies for repayment of a proper por- 
tion of the cost allocation for conservation 
storage. The conferees understand that the 
channel improvements in the lower portion 
of the basin recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers have been coordinated fully with 
the works proposed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and may be undertaken without af- 
fecting the other features of the plan. The 
conferees agree that the improvements are 
feasible and desirable and should be auth- 
orized at this time. The House conferees 
recede from their disagreement with the 
Senate amendment and agree to the same 
with an amendment providing for clarifi- 
cation and identification of the project by 
reference to the report of the Chief of En- 
gineers. 

Amendment No. 87, Sacramento River 
Basin: This amendment provides for modi- 
fication of the flood-control project for the 
protection of Butte Basin authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. The proposed plan 
which is in the nature of interim protection 
provides for a leveed bypass through Butte 
Basin so designed and constructed as to fit 
into and become a part of the authorized 
project. The estimated cost to the United 
States is $3,500,000 and local interests must 
provide the usual local cooperation required 
by existing law in connection with local 
protection projects. The conferees feel that 
construction of this improvement to provide 
interim protection is fully justified and 
necessary prior to the completion of the 
previously authorized project. The House 
conferees recede from their disagreement to 
this amendment and agree to the same with 
an amendment identifying the project by in- 
cluding a reference to the appropriate House 
document number. 

Amendment No. 88, Russian River Basin: 
This amendment adopts a new project pro- 
viding for the immediate authorization as an 
initial stage, channel stabilization works on 
the Russian River and Coyote Valley Reser- 
voir on the east fork of the Russian River. 
This initial stage would be part of an ultimate 
development which would involve increasing 
the storage capacity of Coyote Valley Reser- 
voir and the construction of an additional 
reservoir on Dry Creek. The estimated cost 
to the United States of the initial stage is 
$11,552,000 and local interests would be re- 
quired to contribute $5,598,000 in cash toward 
the reservoir construction. The conferees 
note, as developed during the hearings on 
this project before the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, that local interests are prepared 
to pay in full their share of the costs of the 
project allocable for water conservation 
storage and that the Interior Department has 
agreed that as soon as this payment is made 
the funds would be transferred from the In- 
terior Department to the Corps of Engineers 
which is charged with the construction work, 
and that the interests of the Interior De- 
partment in the administration of the proj- 
ect would then be turned over to local 
interests for their own operation and ad- 
ministration. The House conferees recede 
from their disagreement to the Senate 
amendment and agree to the same with an 
amendment providing for clarification and 
identification of the project by reference to 
the report of the Chief of Engineers. 

Amendments Nos. 89 to 106, inclusive, Co- 
lumbia River Basin, including Willamette 
River: These amendments modify and aug- 
ment previous authorizations for flood con- 
trol, navigation, and other purposes in the 
Willamette River Basin and in the Colum- 
bia River Basin by authorizing additional 
improvements consisting of dams, power fa- 
cilities and appurtenant works, levees, over- 
flow-channel closures, channel improve- 
ments, bank protection works, channel clear- 


ing and snagging, improvements for preser- 


vation of fish, local protection works, and 
navigation harbors, all as specifically item- 
ized in these amendments, Š 
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The conferees have given careful considera- 
tion to the amendments and to the general 
question of additional authorizations for 
improvements for flood control, navigation, 
and related purposes in the Columbia River 
Basin. The conferees feel that the develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest for these pur- 
poses in accordance with the plans of the 
Chief of Engineers as contained in House 
Document No. 531, Eighty-first Congress, re- 
cently transmitted to the Congress, is urgent 
because of the necessity of providing pro- 
tection from major and devastating floods 
and because of meeting as scon as prac- 
ticable the ever-increasing demands for 
hydroelectric power in the rapidly expanding 
economy of the area. The conferees feel 
further that approval of units which will 
fit into the over-all development should be 
recognized at this time. 

The conferees agree that the intent and 
purpose of amendments 89 to 106, inclusive, 
can best be accomplished by approving those 
projects in the Senate amendments which 
are in the comprehensive plan of develop- 
ment as contained in House Document No, 
631, Eighty-first Congress and have also been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget and 
by authorizing for appropriation an amount 
which will be sufficient to start construction 
work on the most important units. The 
conferees note that the Director of the Bur- 
eau of the Budget in his letter dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950, transmitted the President’s 
views on the Columbia River Basin projects, 
and althought approving the greater number 
of projects included in the Senate amend- 
ments and also in House Document No. 531, 
Eighty-first Congress, excluded some as be- 
ing not in accord with the program of the 
President at this time. The conferees feel 
that the projects which should be approved 
and for which partial authorization should 
be granted should be limited at this time 
to those included in the Senate amend- 
ments and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

In this connection, the conferees note that 
the House bill and the Senate amendments 
include all projects of the Corps of Engi- 
neers which had Budget approval except for 
a few in the Willamette River Basin involv- 
ing the construction of dams at alternative 
sites in substitution for dams previously 
authorized in the comprehensive Willamette 
River Basin plan which are no longer feasi- 
ble of construction because of changed con- 
ditions principally due to World War II 
and the general expansion of the population 
in the Willamette River Basin, which have 
taken place in the period subsequent to 
authorization. In connection with the alter- 
native dams at the Cougar, Blue River, and 
Green Peter sites approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget, the conferees are of the opinion 
that the Corps of Engineers has authority 
to construct these projects under existing 
lew as alternatives for the projects originally 
authorized, 

In connection with the projects in the 
Willamette and Columbia River Basins as 
contained in the House bill, the conferees 
note that the identification reference is to 
the report of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors dated February 21, 1949. 
These projects inserted by the House are 
a part of the comprehensive plan for the 
Columbia River Basin, including the Willam- 
ette River Basin, and are contained in 
House Document No. 531, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, which was not available at the time 
of passage of the House bill. Since these 
items were not the subject of conference, 
their proper identification by substituting 
House Document No. 531, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, in lieu of the report of the Board of 
Engineers could not be accomplished, but 
the conferees desire to make clear that these 
projects are in the House Document No. 531, 
Eighty-first. Congress. The partial authori- 
zation of $75,000,000 proposed in the substi- 
tute amendment of the conferees represents 
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a reduction from a total of $141,253,000, 
which was the total of the authorizations 
in the Columbia and Willamette Basins con- 
tained in the Senate amendments. With 
respect to the projects in the Senate amend- 
ments, the proposed amendment of the con- 
ferees would result in elimination of the 
project for modification of Fern Ridge Dam, 
Oreg., the reduction of the total sum for 
local flood protection works on the Columbia 
Basin from $28,000,000 to $15,000,000, the 
elimination of the project for Hepner Dam, 
Oreg., and the elimination of the item for 
harbors at various locations in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Iadho. 

House conferees recede from their disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 
89 to 106, inclusive, and agree to the same 
with an amendment which strikes out the 
language now contained in Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 89 through 106, inclusive, and 
substitutes in lieu thereof an amendment 
which approves the projects for flood control 
and other purposes in the Columbia River 
Basin, including the Willamette River Basin, 
substantially in accordance with the plans 
recommended in the report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated June 28, 1949, and approved 
in the letter dated February 1, 1950, from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget for 
construction by the Corps of Engineers, both 
contained in House Document No. 531, 
Eighty-first Congress, these being the proj- 
ects which are listed in the bill, and which 
authorizes to be appropriated the sum of 
$75,000,000 for partial accomplishment of the 
listed projects and for continued prosecu- 
tion of the previously approved plan for the 
Willamette Basin. 

Amendment No. 107, Green-Duwamish 
River Basin: This amendment adopts a new 
project providing for a dam and reservoir in 
the Green River upstream from Seattle, 
Wash., for flood control. The estimated cost 
to the United States is $16,300,000, and local 
interests are required to contribute $2,000,- 
000 to the cost of the project. The conferees 
feel that the project is needed to protect 
parts of the city of Seattle. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 108: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Merri- 
mack and Connecticut Rivers and their trib- 
utaries, and such other streams in the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
where power development appears feasible 
and practicable, to determine the hydro- 
electric potentialities, in combination with 
other water and resource development. 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 109: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Israel 
River, at and in the vicinity of Lancaster, 
N. H., in the interest of flood control and 
related purposes. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 110: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Nanti- 
coke River and tributaries, Maryland and 
Delaware, in the interest of flood control and 
major drainage improvements. House con- 
ferees concur. 

Amendment No. 111: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Matta- 
pont River, Va. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 112: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Perqui- 
mans River, N. C. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 113: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Filberts 
Creek at Edenton, N. C. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 114: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of streams 
on Johns Island and vicinity, South Carolina, 
in the interest of flood control and major 
drainage improvements. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 115: Item provides for 
preliminary examination and survey of Com- 
bahee River, Broad River, Black River, and 
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their tributaries, all in the State of South 
Carolina. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 116: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Satilla 
River, Ga.; Saint Marys River, Ga. and Fla.; 
Suwannee River, Ga. and Fla.; for flood con- 
trol, navigation, and other beneficial uses. 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 117: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Streams 
in Saint Johns, Flagler, and Putnam Coun- 
ties, Fla., for flood control and major drain- 
age improvements. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 118: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Mana- 
tee River, Fla. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 119: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of coastal 
streams flowing into the Gulf of Mexico be- 
tween the Suwannee and Apalachicola Rivers, 
with a view to their improvement in the 
interest of flood control and related pur- 
poses. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 120: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Black- 
water River, Fla. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 121: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Yellow 
River, Fla. and Ala. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 122: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Black- 
water and Perdido Rivers, Ala. House con- 
ferees concur, 

Amendment No. 123: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Nine Mile 
Drain and Carlow Ditch, Macomb County, 
Mich. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 124: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and sur- ey of Hatchie 
and Tuscumbia Rivers, Miss. and Tenn., in 
the interest of flood control and major drain- 
age improvements. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 125: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey and study 
of alternate sites for the Millwood Reservoir, 
Ark., in the Red River Basin, House confer- 
ees concur. 

Amendment No. 126: Item provides for pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Dry 
Cimarron River, Union County, N. Mex., and 
Cimarron River, Okla., Colo., and Kans. 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No, 127: Item provides for 
pre examination and survey of Salt 
River, Ky. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 128: Item provides for 
preliminary examination and survey of Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, including streams in 
Starr, Hidalgo, Cameron, and Willacy Coun- 
ties, Tex., in the interest of flood control and 
major drainage improvements. House con- 
ferees concur. 

Amendment No. 129: Item provides for 
preliminary examination and survey of Buf- 
falo Creek, Marion County, W. Va. House 
conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 130: Item provides for 
preliminary examination and survey of water- 
way from Rangeline Lake to Oconto River, 
Wis., in the interest of flood control and 
major drainage improvements. House con- 
ferees concur. 

Amendment No. 131: Item provides for 
preliminary examination and survey of Mil- 
waukee River and tributaries, Wisconsin. 
House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 132: Iter provides for 
preliminary examination and survey of Sac- 
ramento River, Calif., in the interest of bank 
protection and channel improvements below 
Red Bluff. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 133: Item provides for 
preliminary examination and survey of Wal- 
nut Creek drainage area, Contra Costa 
County, Calif. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 134: Item provides for 
2 examination and survey of Rec- 

tion District No. 768, Humboldt County, 
Calif. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 135: Item provides for 

preliminary examination and survey of Mar- 
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tin Creek, at and in the vicinity of Paradise 
Valley, Humboldt County, Nev. House con- 
ferees concur. 

Amendments Nos. 136 and 137: These 
amendments change the House provision 
authorizing a preliminary examination and 
survey of Gleason Creek, Robinson Water- 
shed, in the vicinity of White Pine County, 
Nev., by providing that the survey shall apply 
to the section at and in the vicinity of Ely, 
Nev. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 138: Item provides for 
preliminary examination and survey of Sam- 
ish River, Wash. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 139 (sec. 206): Provides 
that the dam site known as West Peter- 
borough Dam in the Merrimack River Basin, 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of June 
22, 1936, and modified by the Flood Control 
Act of June 28, 1938, shall hereafter be 
known and designated as the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Dam, and any law, regulation docu- 
ment, or record of the United States in 
which such dam is designated or referred 
to under the name of West Peterborough 
Dam shall be held to refer to such dam 
under and by the name of Edward MacDowell 
Dam. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 140 (sec. 207): Provides 
that funds hereafter appropriated for a spe- 
cific and heretofore authorized project for 
a river, harbor, or flood-control works shall 
be merged with and be accounted for under 
the regular annual appropriation title appli- 
cable to such item. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 141 (sec. 208): Provides 
that section 204 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1948 is hereby amended by adding to 
the item therein for harbors and rivers in 
Alaska the following: “and that Federal in- 
vestigations and improvements of rivers and 
other waterways in Alaska, for navigation, 
flood control, hydroelectric power, and allied 
purposes shall be continued under the juris- 
diction of and shall be prosecuted by the 
Department of the Army under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers.” 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No, 142 (sec. 209): Provides 
that the Chief of Engineers and the Secre- 
tary of the Army are directed to review their 
previous studies and to report to the Con- 
gress the amount of the total cost of the 
Alamogordo Dam and Reservoir on the Pecos 
River, N. Mex., which is properly allocable 
to flood control, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the Flood Control Act 
approved August 11, 1939. House conferees 
concur. 

Amendment No. 143: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 144: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No, 145: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 146: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 147: The effect of this 
amendment is to change the total amount 
authorized by the bill so as to conform to 
the action of the conferees. House conferees 
concur, 

Amendment No. 148: Provides that the sum 
of $1,500,000 additional is authorized to be 
appropriated and expended by the Federal 
Power Commission for carrying out any ex- 
aminations and surveys provided for in this 
act or eny other acts of Congress, to be prose- 
cuted by the Federal Power on. 
House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 149: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No, 150: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 151 (sec. 216): Provides 
that section 7 of the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved June 28, 1938, as amended by section 
15 of the act approved December 22, 1944, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 


. 
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“The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized in his discretion to undertake such 
emergency measures for run-off retardation 
and soil-erosion prevention as may be needed 
to safeguard lives and property from floods 
and the products of erosion on any water- 
shed whenever fire or any other natural ele- 
ment or force has causec a sudden impair- 
ment of that watershed: Provided, That not 
to exceed $300,000 out of any funds hereto- 
fore or hereafter appropriated for the prose- 
cutlon by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
works of improvement or measures for run- 
off and waterflow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention on watersheds may be expended 
during any one fiscal year for such emergency 
measures.” 

House conferees concur, 

Amendment No, 152: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees concur, 

Amendment No. 153: Provides for a change 
in section number. House conferees concur. 

Amendment No. 154, Arkansas-White and 
Red River Basin Study Commission: The 
purpose of this amendment is to create a 
Commission to make studies and recom- 
mend a coordinated plan for conservation 
and development of the soil and water re- 
sources of the Arkansas-White and Red River 
Basins. It is the opinion of the conferees 
that such a study can be accomplished and 
the results coordinated with the appropriate 
Federal and State agencies under existing 
procedures of the Corps of Engineers as 
governed by law and administrative pro- 
cedure. The conferees felt, therefore, that 
the purposes of amendment No. 154 can be 
adequately accomplished by adopting a sub- 
stitute amendment and has inserted the 
substitute amendment in its proper place 
in the section of the bill dealing with such 
surveys. The purpose of the substitute 
amendment is to enable the Corps of Engi- 
neers to assemble all existing data and to 
perform such studies as necessary to pre- 
pare a comprehensive report for the basins 
included and to utilize the surveys and data 
available from other Federal agencies within 
their respective spheres of operations as 
defined by law, and in cooperation with 
State agencies. 

Amendment No. 155, change in section 
number: This amendment provides for 
change in section number. House conferees 
recede from their disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same 
with an amendment which provides for an 
additional change in section number neces- 
sitated by changes made by the conferees 
in prior sections. 

Amendment No. 156, change of date: This 
provides for change in the date of title II 
from “1949” to 1950. House conferees 
concur, 

WILL, M. WHITTINGTO>, 

Henry D. Larcape, Jr., 

CLIFFORD Davis, 

Gero. A. DONDERO, 

Homer D. ANGELL, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report is 
unanimous. All amendments inserted 
by the Senate and agreed to by the House 
are described fully in the statement by 
the managers on the part of the House. 
All amendments adopted by the Senate 
and modified or amended by the con- 
ferees are described in detail in the con- 
ference report. Moreover the state- 
ment by the managers on the part of the 
House contains the name and the amount 
of the authorizations in the House bill 
together with a list of the items as agreed 
to in the conference for both rivers and 
harbors and flood control. There were 
reductions in most of the material in- 
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creases in the authorizations contained 
in the Senate amendments. 

The statement by the Managers on the 
part of the House is very full, and con- 
tains the projects in the bill as it passed 
the House and the projects inserted by 
the Senate and approved by the confer- 
ence with the estimated costs in both the 
river and harbor and flood control titles 
of the bill of all projects approved by the 
conference. All amendments inserted 
by the Senate are described in detail in 
the report. 

The Senate devoted much time to the 
debate of the bill. Amendments were 
offered that would have materially in- 
creased the authorizations and would 
have changed existing laws with respect 
to reclamation projects in the Columbia 
River Basin, and after extensive debate 
the amendments were rejected by the 
Senate. 

The Senate rejected substantially all 
amendments offered on the floor of the 
Senate after extensive debate. The bill 
as passed by the Senate, therefore, con- 
tains the amendments as reported by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works, and 
the Senate rejected, as stated, other ma- 
terial amendments offered on the floor. 
The Senate committee opposed amend- 
ments offered on the floor that had not 
been considered by that committee. It 
will be observed, therefore, that the bill 
as passed by the Senate rejected amend- 
ments that would have materially in- 
creased the authorizations and really 
changed existing laws. The Senate is to 
be commended for the course adopted in 
the passage of the bill. The Senate 
amendments are largely confined to the 
adoption of amendments authorizing 
projects transmitted to Congress by the 
Chief of Engineers after the bill passed 
the House and were carefully considered 
by the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. 

The river and harbor amendments of 
the Senate on the Arkansas and the 
Ouachita Rivers were reduced by $24,- 
650,000. The largest project approved 
by the conferees for rivers and harbors 
is the Monongahela River in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, at an estimated 
cost of $29,000,000. This is a large proj- 
ect, but if Congress is to continue to pro- 
mote navigation the project is thoroughly 
justified. If Congress is to discontinue 
river and harbor improvements, the proj- 
ect for the Monongahela River should be 
rejected. 

The Senate amended the flood-control 
authorization for the Ohio River by in- 
creasing it $25,000,000. The authoriza- 
tion in the House bill would only have 
provided for substantially completing the 
projects under way. The conferees 
believed the $25,000,000 to be justified. 

In the Columbia River Basin, includ- 
ing the Willamette River Basin, the re- 
port with the favorable recommenda- 
tions of the Chief. of Engineers as ap- 
proved by the budget was transmitted 
to Congress after the House reported the 
bill. It involves fiood control and river 
and harbor projects in the Pacific North- 
west aggregating approximately $1,500,- 
000,000. The Senate properly approved 
the report of the Chief of Engineers and 
authorized about $142,000,000 for the 
partial accomplishment of the projects, 
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The conference agreed to reduce this 
amount to $75,000,000. I believe the 
economy will be promoted by approving 
the conference report. There are bills 
pending in both the House and Senate 
for the establishment of Columbia Val- 
ley Administration. Such an adminis- 
tration would supplant the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
in the Columbia and Willamette River 
Basins. The adoption of the conference 
report contemplates that the river and 
harbor and flood-control projects in that 
basin shall continue to be planned and 
constructed by the Chief of Engineers, 
just as they are planned and constructed 
by the Chief of Engineers in all other 
river basins. 

The pending bill is for authorizations, 
They are essential for general flood con- 
trol after the appropriations are made 
as recommended by the Committee on 
Appropriations in the House, for the 
next fiscal year the remaining authori- 
zations will be less than the amount 
appropriated for the current fiscal year 
for general flood control. If flood con- 
trol is to continue, additional authoriza- 
tions for general flood control must be 
made. The conference report contem- 
plates authorizations for a period of 3 
years. There have been no authoriza- 
tions except for emergencies for flood 
control since 1946. If in the interest of 
economy it is necessary to reduce the 
annual appropriations that policy may 
be followed, On the other hand if wide- 
spread unemployment should obtain, the 
public interest would be promoted by 
having a shelf of approved projects that 
can be constructed not only for flood 
control, but at the same time to provide 
for unemployment. The conference re- 
port increases the authorizations for 
general flood control in the House bill 
by $250,000,000, but this increase in- 
cludes, among others, the increase in 
the basin authorization of $25,000,000 
along the Ohio River, and includes $75,- 
000,000 for the initiation of the projects 
along the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers. The authorization for the Key- 
stone Reservoir, while for $37,000,000 


more, will result in a saving of authoriza- 


tions amounting to $24,000,000, for this 
reservoir as agreed to by the conferees is 
to be substituted for three other reser- 
voirs, the Mannford, the Blackburn, and 
the Taft Reservoirs along the Arkansas. 
In fhe State of Washington the Eagle 
Gorge Reservoir at an estimated cost of 
$16,000,000 was included as a Senate 
amendment. It was transmitted in 
regular course and recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers. The report had not 
been transmitted to the House at the 
time the House bill was reported. 

The Senate agreed to all of the proj- 
ects in the House bill. On the other 
hand, the House approved the Senate 
amendments for projects where rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
some cases with modifications, and re- 
ductions of the amounts authorized. 
The House conferees feel that the Sen- 
ate conferees were most liberal in agree- 
ing to take all House authorizations and 
in agreeing to modify in essential par- 
ticulars so as to definitely show that the 
works in the Columbia River and Wil- 
lamette River Basins as recommended 
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by the Chief of Engineers were ap- 
proved, and that partial authorizations 
were made for their partial accomplish- 
ment as approved by the Director of the 
Budget. 

I emphasize that the pending bill is 
the first comprehensive bill, including 
both river and harbor and flood-control 
authorizations agreed to by the confer- 
ees since 1946 except for emergencies in 
1948, and I further emphasize that the 
total authorizations in the pending bill 
in the conference report are in reality 
smaller than the last general authoriza- 
tion for both rivers and harbors and 
flood control in 1946, 1945, and 1944. 

While there were 156 amendments 
adopted by the Senate, the vast majority 
of these amendments embraced prelimi- 
nary examinations and surveys for riv- 
ers and harbors and for flood control. 
Amendments 42 to 58, inclusive, em- 
braced Senate amendments providing for 
17 preliminary examinations and surveys 
for river-and-harbor projects. 

Amendments 108 to 138, 31 in number, 
cover preliminary examinations and sur- 
veys for flood-control projects. The 
most important of these examinations 
covers the Merrimack and Connecticut 
Rivers and their tributaries and other 
streams in the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. Provi- 
sion was made for a comprehensive study 
of the Arkansas, White, and Red River 
Basins in the States of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Louisiana. 

AUTHORIZATIONS FOR 3 YEARS 


The authorizations in the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate amounted to $1,- 
564,814,825, and as passed by the Senate 
amounted to $1,592,873,325, which in- 
cludes $30,179,000 for reclamation work 
on the Rio Grande, as against a total of 
$1,117,586,175 as passed by the House. 
The total amount carried in the bill as 
agreed to in the conference is $1,453,- 
414,325, exclusive of $30,179,000 for rec- 
lamation work on the Rio Grande, or 
there is a substantial reduction of the 
Senate amendments of $109,280,000. 
The largest of these reductions are au- 
thorizations contained in Senate amend- 
ments for the Arkansas and Ouachita 
Rivers, for the Savannah River Basin, 
and for the Columbia River Basin in- 
cluding the Willamette River Basin. 
The authorizations will provide for con- 
struction for substantially 3 years. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


The total appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year for rivers and harbors 
and flood control aggregated substanti- 
ally $684,000,000, and for the fiscal year 
1951 as reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, they aggregate 
$01,000,000. 

COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS AUTHORIZATIONS 


The House will recall that the pending 
bill is the first major combined river- 
and-harbor and flood-control bill that 
has been considered since the reorgani- 
zation of the Congress. A rather modest 
authorization was passed primarily for 
emergency projects in 1948 and the au- 
thorizations in the act of 1948 aggre- 
gated for both rivers and harbors and 
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flood control $87,619,000, including $30,- 
444,000 for rivers and harbors anr $57,- 
175,000 for flood control. 

In 1946 the aggregate amount was $1,- 
$87,395,070 adjusted to today’s cost in- 
dex with the aggregate of the two bills 
amounting to $1,760,000,000, which is ap- 
proximately $372,000,000 in excess of the 
authorization of the pending bill as 
agreed to by the conferees. 

The total authorizations in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 and the River and 
Harbor Act of 1945 amounting to $1,341,- 
968,332 adjusted to today’s cost index 
amounted to $2,080,000,000 or about 
$639,000,000 in excess of the authoriza- 
tions in the pending bill as agreed to in 
the conference. a 
THE RIVER AND HARBOR ACT OF 1950—THE FLOOD 

CONTROL ACT OF 1950 

Title I of the bill covers rivers and 
harbors, and as it passed the House it 
embraced 65 projects at an estimated 
cost of $119,000,000. After the bill 
passed the House, additional reports 
with favorable recommendations by the 
Chief of Engineers were transmitted to 
Congress. The Senate approved the 
projects in the House bill and conducted 
hearings on the additional projects 
transmitted to Congress with favorable 
reports by the Chief of Engineers after 
the House bill was reported. By amend- 
ments, the Senate added 29 navigation 
projects recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers at an estimated cost of $108,- 
903,150. The conferees agreed to a re- 
duction in the amounts authorized to be 
appropriated amounting to $24,650,000, 
representing primarily reductions in au- 
thorizations for the Ouachita and 
Arkansas Rivers. 

Title II of the bill covers flood control, 
and as it passed the House it carried 
authorizations for 22 new flood-control 
projects and for 18 modifications of au- 
thorized projects in the total amount of 
$998,116,200. The Senate by amend- 
ments added 18 projects and modified or 
extended 6 projects in the total amount 
of $366,384,000, which includes $30,179,- 
000 for reclamation work on the Rio 
Grande. The new flood-control projects 
added by the Senate were based upon 
reports transmitted to Congress with 
favorable recommendations by the Chief 
of Engineers since the House bill was re- 
ported. They were not considered by 
the House because they had not been 
transmitted to Congress. 

The managers on the part of the 
House carefully considered all Senate 
amendments, and they agreed to the 
Senate amendments with reductions in 
the amounts authorized for flood con- 
trol amounting to $84,630,000, which are 
reductions in the Savannah River Basin 
and in the Columbia River Basin includ- 
ing the Willamette River Basin. There 
were other reductions, but these are the 
principal reductions. The comprehen- 
sive report on the Columbia River Basin 
had not been transmitted to Congress 
when the House reported the bill. It 
was transmitted to Congress before the 
bill was passed by the Senate. The bill 
approves the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers as modified by the Director of the 
Budget but reduced the authorizations 
carried in the Senate bill for the initial 
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and partial construction of the projects 
to $75,000,000 instead of $142,000,000 as 
carried by the Senate amendments. 

The Corps of Engineers has planned 
and executed river and harbor projects 
for the past 125 years. Many projects 
previously authorized are outmoded and 
will never be constructed. However, the 
total estimated costs of the balance of all 
river and harbor authorizations avail- 
able up to the 25th of April 1950 were 
approximately $2,051,616,000, or for au- 
thorizations for projects not under par- 
tial construction the difference between 
the said sum of $2,051,616,000 and 
$1,560,000,000, while on the other hand 
the total balance of authorizations avail- 
able for general and Mississippi River 
flood control aggregates only about 
$647,000,000. Additional authorizations 
especially for flood control are impera- 
tive. The conferees in making addi- 
tional authorizations for rivers and har- 
bors kept the balance of authorizations 
in mind, and for that reason the pending 
bill provides for vastly larger amounts of 
authorizations for flood-control projects 
than is provided for river and harbor 
projects. 

The need at present is primarily addi- 
tional authorizations for flood control to 
protect lives and property and to provide 
for the generation of much needed power 
especially in the Pacific northwest. The 
authorizations, therefore, for flood con- 
trol as agreed to by the conferees are 
substantially six times as much as the 
authorizations for rivers and harbors. 
The managers on the part of the House 
believe that the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference will result in the passage by Con- 
gress of the most constructive river and 
harbor act and the most constructive 
flood-control act ever passed by the Con- 
gress. 

The improvement of our national re- 
sources adds to the national wealth, 
Flood control and river and harbor im- 
provements are valuable national assets, 
When Congress authorizes and appropri- 
ates for the improvement of our rivers 
and for the protection of our valleys, we 
are building America. 

I cannot close without saying to the 
House that I have been a member of the 
Committee on Flood Control and of other 
important committees during the years, 
but I have never been a member of a 
committee whose membership was more 
industrious and faithful in attendance 
upon all hearings, and whose member- 
ship studied and considered more care- 
fully all proposals submitted to them 
than the House Committee on Public 
Works. 

I would like to make my acknowledg- 
ments to the former chairman of the 
committee and the present ranking mi- 
nority member of that committee, my 
valued friend, GEORGE DONDERO. He has 
been indefatigable in his investigation 
of all proposals submitted to the com- 
mittee, and his mature views have been 
most helpful. He has promoted through 
the years the national rather than the 
partisan view respecting the improve- 
ments of the national resources of the 
Nation. There is no more capable or 
faithful Member of the House of Repre- 


‘sentatives than my friend the gentleman 
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from Michigan, Grorce Donpero. He 
is a patriotic citizen and a most able 
Representative. I will always treasure 
my associations with all the members 
of the Committee on Public Works. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], who 
desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has answered my question about the New 
England survey about which I was going 
to inquire, which I appreciate very much. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
trust this report which in my judgment 
materially improves the bill as amended 
by the Senate will be approved by the 
House as the original bill was by a vote 
of 202 to 1, on August 22, 1949. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? a 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman knows 
of the terrible floods that are now raging 
in the Missouri Valley, and have been 
for the past couple of weeks, and the 
great problem that we have with flood- 
waters in the Missouri Valley. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am aware of 
the problem and the floods mentioned. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does the gentleman 
feel that the Missouri Valley has been 
treated properly in the way of flood- 
control authorization in this bill? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Ido. One of 
the largest authorizations is for the Mis- 
souri River Basin. That was approved 
by the House without dissent. It was 
also approved by the Senate and it was 
agreed to in the conference. 

I now yield to my colleague, the rank- 
ing member on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO], 
7 minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate very much the kind and gener- 
ous remarks made by our very able and 
distinguished chairman in regard to my- 
self. My only hope is that I deserve 
what he said about me. 

This House does not contain a Mem- 
ber who works harder, is a more thor- 
ough legislator, and a more brilliant 
Member of this body than our very able 
and distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
ron]. It is with keen personal regret 
that the news has come to me that he 
has chosen to withdraw voluntarily from 
the Congress of the United States. His 
district, his State, and our Nation will 
lose one of the ablest men in this body. 
I personally regret that he is leaving. 
Tan sure he has the best wishes of all 
of us. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
made reference to the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
WHirtincton] about the gentleman who 
now has the floor. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] never 
says anything unless he firmly believes it. 

Mr. DONDERO. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 
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Mr, Speaker, this is a very large river 
and harbor and flood-control bill. For 
more than 17 years I have served on that 
committee, and have never come to this 
floor in opposition to a river and harbor 
or flood-control bill. 

We passed the last bill in 1948, in the 
Eightieth Congress. When this bill went 
to the Senate some additions were made 
to it. If this bill did not cover an in- 
tended 3-year period, which makes 5 
years in all, I think I would vote against 
it because of the amount. But when we 
divide the amount contained in this bill 
over a 3-year period it is not so large and 
is not out of line with previous legisla- 
tion passed by this body for rivers and 
harbors and flood-control work. It is 
true the bill carries with it nearly a bil- 
lion five hundred million in authoriza- 
tion, but I want to point out that when 
the bill passed the House last year 
$785,000,000 of it was for increased au- 
thorization on projects already under 
construction, and some of them nearing 
completion. The total bill was $1,100,- 
000,000. That was necessary because of 
the increase in the cost of constructing 
this kind of work in the United States. 
When that amount is deducted, even 
with the additions made by the Senate, 
this bill is not out of line with other leg- 
islation which this Congress has passed 
for river and harbor and flood-control 
work of the Nation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I have noticed in the 
tables that have been presented by the 
engineers very large increases resulting 
from changes in plans and increased 
plans for certain projects. Frankly, that 
has disturbed me. When bills have come 
before the Appropriations Committee for 
the purpose of providing funds to con- 
tinue projects the result has been that 
the sponsors would come in to get their 
initial appropriation of a small amount 
and then come back for a large amount 
the next year. It has been very disturb- 
ing to those of us who have tried to keep 
things at all within bounds. 

Mr. DONDERO, I realize the force of 
what the gentleman says. I, too, have 
had my differences with the Army Engi- 
neers on the question of increasing au- 
thorizations; but I recognize, and I think 


everybody else does, that within the last 


few years the costs of all construction 
work have increased very materially. 

Mr. TABER. But these estimates have 
gone up way beyond what increases in 
cost would justify, and have been the 
result of large additions to the projects 
which were not disclosed to the Congress 
at the time the initial appropriations 
were made. That policy should not be 
continued. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. While I appre- 
ciate the force of the statement, the fact 
remains that practically all, and certainly 
all of the major works, are let on com- 
petitive bids. Regardless of the amount 
authorized or appropriated, the country 
gets the benefit of those competitive bids 
in the amount of the award. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The bill as it comes back 
to us lists many projects not contained 
in the bill at the time i5 left the House. 
Does the gentleman feel that at this par- 
ticular time we should add over $400,- 
000,000 to the bill, which is the effect of 
the increases? 

Mr. DONDERO. I think I know what 
the gentleman alludes to. I would not 
have included them if I had my say about 
it, or if it were left to my decision. They 
were included in the other body. They 
are mostly in the Pacific Northwest. No 
doubt that region, because of its rapid 
increase in population, needs more river 
and harbor flood-control work, and 
power dams. However, the conferees of 
the House did obtain a substantial re- 
duction of $85,000,000 in the flood-con- 
trol amount included in the bill by the 
Senate. No items were deducted from 
the House bill; they were deducted from 
the Senate projects. 

Mr. RICH. Does the bill now carry 
new projects in addition to what were 
contained in the bill at the time it passed 
the House? 

Mr. DONDERO, Yes; it includes the 
larger amount that was put in by the 
Senate for projects in the northwestern 
part of the United States. 

Mr. RICH. Is the other body figur- 
ing on building these great power proj- 
ects with the idea of socializing the 
Northwest? The Southwest? 

Mr. DONDERO. This House and the 
committee know my stand on that ques- 
tion. I do not object to the Federal 
Government’s producing the power; 
what I do object to is the Federal Gov- 


ernment’s going into the retail business 


of power and thereby coming into com- 
petition with private enterprise. 

Mr. RICH. They not only furnish the 
power on a lot of these projects, but they 
build transmission lines that compete 
with private enterprise. The trouble is 
that eventually they will want to take 
over distribution to the consumer, social- 
izing our country. 

Mr. DONDERO. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I have always opposed that pol- 
icy. 

Mr. RICH. We ought to oppose it, 
We do not want anybody to get the idea 
that we are for socialization. The Con- 
gress is supporting Great Britain now, a 
Socialist country. We want to stop this 
socialization and aid to socialism. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, regret- 
fully, I must decline to yield further; 
there are other matters to which I wish 
to address myself. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction. 

Mr. DONDERO. Certainly. 

Mr. LARCADE. If the gentleman will 
refer to the tabulation he will find that 
the House conferees were responsible for 
reducing the Senate projects by $109,- 
280,000, rather than $85,000,000. 

Mr. DONDERO. I had reference to 
the flood-control section. You are cor- 
rect; the total reduction in the bill is 


-$109,280,000. 


One thing more to which I wish to call 
attention: I asked the Army engineers 
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to make a tabulation of all the author- 
ized projects now on the shelf. The 
total they gave me is $2,160,000,000. 
When this amount is added to this bill 
we will have about three and one-half 
billion dollars. Since that amount is 
spread over an average period of 5 years 
you can see it is not far out of line with 
the amount we are appropriating each 
year for the continuation and construc- 
tion of this work. We are now appro- 
priating approximately $600,000,000 an- 
nually for this work. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The fact of the 
matter is that many of the projects have 
been adopted years and years ago, many 
of them will not be constructed because 
they are outmoded at the present time. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman 
inform us in dollars how much was added 
to the bill by the Senate? 

Mr. DONDERO. The amount in dol- 
lars added by the Senate for river and 
harbor work was $108,903,000, and the 
amount added in the Senate for flood- 
control work was $366,384,000. 

Mr. KEATING. So that almost one- 
half billion of the billion and a half 
involved in the bill has been added by 
the Senate? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. When we had the bill 
here before it was approximately one 
billion? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is right. The 
other body put in projects that were not 
ready for report to the House committee 
at the time the bill was before the House 
‘last year. They were reported to the 
Senate this year. 

Mr. KEATING. I feel sure the gen- 
tleman shares my view, knowing his gen- 
eral feeling, that there are times such as 
the present when we might have to cur- 
tail on projects, that we might put them 
through at a different time and in a dif- 
ferent state of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes. The remedy 
for that is to withhold appropriations. 

Mr. KEATING. The pressure is 
greater for them once they have been 
approved. 

Mr. DONDERO. Ihave learned some- 
thing about pressure in the years I have 
been here. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Mississippi. 


Mr. RANKIN. I want to correct a 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rico]. The Federal 
Government does not engage in the re- 
tail sale of electricity. Where this 
power is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment it does build transmission lines 
and sells at wholesale. It does not re- 
tail the power. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am willing to de- 
bate that question with the gentleman. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman one question. In connection 
with these items placed in the bill in 
the Senate were there budget estimates 
for those items? 

Mr. DONDERO. I understand there 
were budget estimates, and we were so 
informed in conference. 

Mr. RABAUT. None were put in on 
the floor over there? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is my under- 
standing. Perhaps the chairman can 
explain that. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentle- 
man has made a correct statement. If 
I may be permitted to say in response 
to the question, the bill as agreed to in 
conference accomplishes the very thing 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ric] is undertaking to bring to 
our attention. We only approved 
works to be constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers in the Pacific Northwest 
just as they have been constructed 
everywhere else. We are not departing 
from that and permitting any other 
agency to construct them. There are 
no authorizations for transmission lines. 

Mr. RABAUT. I want to ask this 
further question: Are the projects that 
have been placed in this bill in the Sen- 
ate there with a budget estimate? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They are sub- 
stantially with budget approval just as 
projects in the House bill were generally 
with budget approval. 

Mr. RABAUT. Why does the gentle- 
man say “substantially?” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I use the word 
as the equivalent. of immaterial, minor, 
or small. That is what I mean. In 
some cases, Congress does.not agree with 
the Director of the Budget. But the 
big projects like the Columbia River 
Basin are in here with the approval 
of the budget and it is specifically stated 
in the conference report that in ap- 
proving that project we approve it as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers 
and upon the approval of the Director 
of the Budget. 

Mr. RABAUT. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that some of these things that 
are immaterial in the Senate appear 
quite gigantic in the House. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. We under- 
stand that, and for that reason we are 
asking for partial authorization. And, 
I will say further that one of the largest 
items included in this conference report 
was recommended since the bill passed 
the House, and that is the $29,000,000 
for navigation along the Monongahela 
River, on which river there is more nav- 
igation today than any other river of 
its size in the world. 

I thank my colleague for yielding to 
me to make that statement. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. As the gentleman has 
stated, the Senate increased the amount 
about $500,000,000. 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes. 

Mr. FORD. The House was the sav- 
ing influence, so to speak. Would any- 
thing be gained by returning this con- 
ference report to conference in an ef- 
fort to cut the added amounts put on 
by the other body? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not think so. 

Mr. FORD. In other .words, the 
gentleman feels that they would not re- 
cede if we should return the conference 
report. 

Mr. DONDERO. No. We struggled 
with this matter for 2 days before we 
came to an agreement. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

. CUNNINGHAM. Is it not true 
that the items put in by the other body 
and agreed to by the conferees in most 
instances take care of projects where 
there were worn-out locks, worn-out 
dams, and also construction partially 
completed? 

Mr. DONDERO. Only some of the 
projects. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. And failure to 
support in the main what was put in by 
the other body would result in loss rather 
than a saving over a long period. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the joys and pleasures of my 22 years 
of service in this body has been, and is 
today, by association with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi, 
WILL WHITTINGTON. We are all sorry tu 
hear that our distinguished friend and 
colleague is not going to seek reelection. 
We know the confidence that the people 
of his district have in him, and that if 
he sought reelection, that he would be 
renominated and reelected without op- 
Position. 

When I first came here 22 years ago 
one of the first Members that I met was 
the gentleman from Mississippi, WIL I. 
WHITTINGTON. During my 22 years as a 
Member of this body a very close friend- 
ship has developed. I know of no 
Member during my period of service that 
has had more potent influence in the 
House than WILL WHITTINGTON; a man 
of unusual ability, a man of devotion to 
service, a man of loyalty to those great 
fundamental truths that he believes in. 
He has left his imprint in the Halls of 
Congress. 

Today we are considering the final 
stage of the rivers and harbors bill, 
which will be the last rivers and harbors 
bill that our distinguished friend will 
sponsor as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, a billin which he adopts 
the role of leadership in its passage 
through the Congress of the United 
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States. Many rivers and harbors bills 
have passed under his leadership. The 
one we are now considering is a great 
tribute, as will be evidenced by the 
unanimity by which it will be adopted, 
and shows the confidence that the House 
has in WILL WHITTINGTON, and the re- 
spect that we have for him and for his 
leadership. As majority leader for 
about 8 years I want to in that capacity 
express the deep gratitude that I have 
for WILL WHITTINGTON in the ever loyal 
way in which he has supported my 
leadership. I know in that statement I 
express the sentiment of Speaker RAY- 
BURN. 

Speaking for all of our colleagues 
without regard to party, and I think I 
ean do so without anyone taking issue, 
everyone who ever served with WILL 
WHITTINGTON has the highest respect for 
him and a complete feeling of confidence 
in him. If ever a man has impressed 
me with his intellectual honesty it has 
been WIL WuiTtiIncTon. His ability I 
have referred to, and his integrity is 
above reproach. 

Above all, the trait in him that I have 
admired is his loyalty, his loyalty to his 
spiritual beliefs, his loyalty to his coun- 
try, his loyalty to the House, his loyalty 
to his committee, his loyalty to his party, 
his loyalty to his leadership, his loyalty 
to his friends, and his loyalty to his con- 
stituents. 

I regret very much that he is not com- 
ing back to the House because the coun- 
try needs the services of a man like 
WILL WHITTINGTON at all times, but par- 
ticularly in a period of stress and trou- 
bles such as we are undergoing today. 

I take these few minutes to pay trib- 
ute to a great legislator, a great Ameri- 
can, and a great man, the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Hun D. Scorr, In. J. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to report 
to the House the death of my constitu- 
ent, a former illustrious Member of this 
House from 1906 to 1920, the Honorable 
J. Hampton Moore. 

“Hampy,” as he was so affectionately 
well known, had a long and honorable 
career in public service. He was one of 
the most active and energetic men it has 
been my privilege to know. His back- 
ground was unusual; it spelled “activity” 
always. He was a reporter on the old 
Public Ledger in Philadelphia—probably 
his greatest story having been a report 
on the Johnstown flood; he was a court 
reporter, chief clerk to the city treasurer, 
secretary to a mayor, city treasurer, first 
Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and president of a Philadel- 
phia trust company. He will also be 
remembered for his long service as pres- 
ident of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association. 

Mr. Moore will be remembered by 
many of our colleagues as an active 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and an outstanding leader in the 
councils of the Republican Party when 
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that party was in control of Congress 
and the national administration. He 
left Congress to serve as mayor of Phila- 
delphia, in which capacity he served two 
terms with great distinction. 

Philadelphia and the Nation have lost 
an outstanding citizen, a patriotic Amer- 
ican, and a noted public servant. We 
mourn his passing; he will never be 
forgotten. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the appropria- 
tion bill is pending, as the Members real- 
ize, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may extend their remarks on 
this rivers, harbors, and flood-control 
bill at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 

take this time to speak in behalf of the 
Green-Duwamish River fiood-control 
project, which is situated in my congres- 
sional district. The Green River rises in 
the Cascades at an elevation of approxi- 
mately 5,000 feet and flows in a north- 
westerly direction for about 60 or 70 
miles, where it empties into the Puget 
Sound at Seattle, Wash. The flood plain 
begins just above the city of Auburn, 
which has a population of approximately 
6,000. The river flows through a fertile 
valley, which is about 2 or 3 miles in 
width. The river joins with the Black 
River, and from the junction to the 
sound, about 12 miles away, the river is 
known then as the Duwamish River. 
The property on the lower Duwamish is 
prospective industrial-site property for 
the city of Seattle. 
The two most recent and disastrous 
floods occurred in 1933 and 1946 inun- 
dating approximately 13,000 acres and 
12,000 acres, respectively. The esti- 
mated damages from the 1933 and 1946 
floods are estimated at about 81.750, 000 
and $1,350,000, respectively, on the basis 
of 1947 prices. These damages include 
both damage to valuable agricultural and 
to urban areas, floodwaters actually 
coming into the city of Kent. Just re- 
cently we had another flood which, al- 
though not as severe as the other two, 
did considerable damage. There is al- 
ways the danger of another. 

This proposed project has been care- 
fully surveyed and approved by the dis- 
trict and division engineers of the United 
States Army, the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, and the Chief of 
Engineers. It also has the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget. The total 
estimated cost of the dam is $18,300,000, 
of which $2,000,000 will be contributed by 
the State and local governments. The 
1949 Legislature of the State of Washing- 
ton has appropriated $1,500,000, to be 
made available when the project is au- 
thorized by Congress and funds appro- 
priated. The Board of King County 
Commissioners has set aside $500,000, to 
be made available as soon as the project 
is authorized. I am in receipt of a tele- 
gram from the board of county commis- 
sioners, which reads as follows: 

County and State are ready financially to 
proceed with Eagle Gorge Dam work. Urgent 
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need that this project receive all possible 
attention. 


Without question, Mr. Speaker, the 
dam is urgently needed. 

The estimated benefits are $893,000 an- 
nually and include abatement of floods, 
pollution control, and benefit to fish life. 
More particularly, this item is broken 
down in the following manner: $429,000 
from benefits of tangible flood damage; 
$214,000 from increased return from pro- 
tected agricultural lands; $191,000 from 
increased returns from industrial lands; 
$59,000 from benefit to fish life. 

The annual carrying charge is esti- 
mated at $823,139. With $2,000,000 of 
the cost being borne by the State and 
county, the total carrying charges would 
be $831,628, due to the interest rate of 
3.5 percent applied to non-Federal cost. 
Maintenance and operation are esti- 
mated at $80,000 annually. 

I urge favorable action upon this proj- 
ect, which is of tremendous concern and 
importance to the people in the area 
affected. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am grate- 
ful to the members of the conference 
committee, both on the House and Sen- 
ate side, for their agreement on the full 
$8,000,000 authorization for the com- 
pletion of the plan approved in the Flood 
Control Act of June 30, 1948, for the 
Red River of the North Basin. 

We have recently had a tremendous 
amount of flood damage both in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota in the Red River 
of the North drainage basin and it is now 
more necessary than ever to expedite 
the surveys and develop the various proj- 
ects which are included in the compre- 
hensive plan so that these damaging 
floods will not recur each spring. 

Icertainly will support this conference 
report as I believe projects of this kind 
benefit the people of the area and in the 
long run return dividends to the United 
States Treasury. 

I am of course happy that the bill in- 
cludes my own suggested legislation call- 
ing for an examination and survey for 
flood control and allied purposes, includ- 
ing final and major drainage improve- 
ments under the direction of the Corps 
of Engineers for the following streams 
in northwestern Minnesota: Mud River, 
Thief River, Moose River, Lost River, 
Snake River, Tamarac River, Two River, 
Big Joe River, and Little Joe River, trib- 
utaries of the Red River of the North. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, this is the time of year when 
the columnist and commentator declare 
open season on the omnibus river and 
harbor and flood-control bill by declar- 
ing it a pork-barrel measure. The in- 
ference is that most of the projects in 
the bill are there not because they do 
anyone any good except the Congress, 

Not all and, I believe, very few of the 
projects in the bill are what can be called 
pork, 

Let us examine a project in my own 
district as to whether it is a pork barrel 
or a worthy, needed undertaking. 

The project to which I refer calls for 
the expenditure of $16,000,000 to pro- 
vide flood protection for the lower side 
of the Columbia River and to protect 
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some 8 miles of river bank from being 
eroded, 

Now, $16,000,000 is, I suspect, a large 
sum of money. However, the floods in 
this area of 2 years ago cost property 
damage estimated by the Army engineers 
at $104,000,000 and 50 lives. The $16,- 
000,600 that this bill carried for flood- 
protection measures in this area will 
prevent the possibility of a repetition 
of this disaster. 

If we do not build these $16,000,000 
of dikes, we may save that money, but, 
if a flood comes, we may suffer the loss 
of another $104,000,000 of property. 
The spending of $16,000,000 on these 
dikes, it seems to me, is good insurance 
and in the long run is less expensive than 
taking the chance of suffering the dan- 
ger and damage of another great flood. 

In short, we will pay for these dikes 
whether we build them or not. If we 
build them, we will be spending $16,- 
000,000, but if we do not build them, we 
may lose $104,000,000 as the result of 
flood damage. 

The total amount carried as estimates 
on the cost of projects in this bill are ap- 
proximately $1,600,000,000. Many will 
think Congress is spending that much 
money on river and harbor projects at 
this one time. 

That is not the case. The projects au- 
thorized in this bill will not be construct- 
ed in any one year. Their construction 
will extend over several years or many 
years. 

This is not an appropriation bill. It 
does not appropriate funds for any proj- 
ect, It merely states in effect that the 
projects in this bill are, in the opinion of 
the committees and of Congress, worthy 
to be constructed at some future time. 

The Appropriations Committee later 
will determine which of these projects 
shall be started and when, and how many 
years it will require to complete any 
project in this bill. 

Some of these projects will be started 
next year, no doubt, these being of an 
emergency nature. Others of the proj- 
ects in this bill may not be undertaken 
for years. 

This bill merely places the projects in 
it on the advance planning board for use 
when the Government has the available 
funds to undertake their construction. 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania IMr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, in reference 
to the discussion which was had between 
me and the gentleman from Mississippi 
relative to building these transmission 
lines and getting into socialism I want 
the gentleman from Mississippi to know 
that I know he is one of the advocates of 
power and while I would like to see a lot 
of power and cheap power I want to see 
more power in the House of Representa- 
tives to stay away from socialism. If 
you will use your energy to keep this 
country out of socialism as much as you 
are to try to get power you will be doing 
this country a great service. I want to 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that in the Southwest you are distribut- 
ing power from these transmission lines 
through these cooperatives and these co- 
operatives are not paying any taxes to 
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the Government. If that is not social- 
ism or the next thing to it, why, then I do 
not know anything about socialism. 
What we have to do is to stop it. I 
want you to help to stop it. That is 
what I want to impress on you right now, 
The Members of Congress should remem- 
ber that we have about $11,000,000,000 of 
work now in progress on rivers and har- 
bors and $13,000,000,000 worth of flood- 
control work approved by Congress. 
This bill has been approved by the Con- 
gress. You have the Army engineers 
trying to help this country getting these 
fiood-control projects ready. They have 
$20,000,000,000 worth of work on the 
drafting boards approved by the Army 
engineers. That is a total of $44,000,- 
000,000. You cannot do this work all at 
one time. It must be distributed over a 
period of years. Years, I say, many 
years. Nobody knows that better than 
the gentleman from Mississippi, or we go 
broke. Yes, bankrupt. Be wise and 
economize, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentle- 
man is just mistaken to the extent of 
about $40,000,000,000, that is all. 

Mr. RICH. Forty-four billion dollars, 
and forty-four billion dollars to me is a 
whale of a lot of money but to some peo- 
ple it does not seem to be too much. You 
must stop going in the red. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT], and at the 
same time wish to state that there is 
nothing about power transmission in 
this bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday President Truman submitted to 
the Senate for its ratification, a treaty 
between the United States and Canada 
covering the uses of the waters of the 
Niagara River. To implement this treaty, 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN and I are 
today jointly introducing the Niagara 
Redevelopment Act of 1950. The first 
objective of the treaty, and our joint pro- 
posal, is to maintain Niagara Falls as a 
majestic American scenic spectacle. For 
generations the Falls have been a sym- 
bol for the whole Nation of the lavish- 
ness with which God endowed our coun- 
try. It is estimated that about 1,000,000 
people visit Niagara Falls each year; that 
is tribute enough to how much the Falls 
mean to Americans, 

For some years, however, the scenic 
grandeur of Niagara has been imperiled. 
Uncontrolled erosion and uneven pres- 
sure of the turbulent waters has seriously 
threatened the crestline of the Falls. 
The treaty submitted by the President 
yesterday was negotiated primarily to fix 
permanently the spectacular grandeur 
that is Niagara Falls. Provision is made 
in the treaty for restoration of the Falls 
where erosion has damaged the crestline, 
so that the slow transformation of the 
Falls into a mere cascade can be stop- 
ped. Specific arrangements are provided 
in the treaty for guaranteeing the mini- 
mum amount of water that will roar over 
the Falls, and for building works to rem- 
edy the damage that is being done to the 
Falls. 

If the sole consequence of this treaty, 
and our implementing bill, was to pre- 
serve the Niagara as an historic Amer- 
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ican institution, they would certainly be 
worthwhile. But far more is involved. 
As a- result of the division of the water 
resources, we will have a greater oppor- 
tunity to expand prodigiously the electric 
energy available in New York and the 
States which surround it. So much 
power potential exists in the Niagara 
that it staggers the imagination. Gen- 
eration of 1,330,000 kilowatts of electrical 
power will be made possible on the 
United States side alone. Every year, the 
Niagara—if properly redeveloped—can 
yield 7,900,000 kilowatt-hours of new 
electrical energy. In magnitude, the 
Niagara power development proposed 
here would rank second only to the 
Grand Coulee in power generation ca- 
pacity, and would just about equal it in 
the energy produced. 

Such a vast increase in available elec- 
trical energy will naturally be of great 
concern to many interested parties. The 
interests of these parties must be recon- 
ciled so that the greatest public benefit 
results. In the State of New York alone, 
there are 3,800,000 consumers of residen- 
tial electric service, 667,000 commercial 
users, and 22,000 industrial clients. All 
of these—and their neighbors across the 
State lines—will be affected by how much 
power is generated, how it is distributed, 
by whom, and how much it costs. A re- 
view of the section-by-section analysis of 
the bill will indicate how we propose to 
protect the legitimate interest of the 
various governments involved—and 
above all, of the people to whom this 
great resource belongs. 

It is unthinkable that a development 
of public resources of this size should be 
made for the primary benefit of any 
profit-making individuals or groups, 
Yet there is not, at the moment, any pub- 
lic body authorized to develop the proj- 
ect. As of now, the Federal Power Com- 
mission is the only public agency with 
authority to grant licenses to private 
individuals or groups. 

The bill which I am introducing puts 
the whole development question squarely 
up to the government of the State of New 
York. If New York cannot come to an 
appropriate agreement with the Federal 
Government for public development of 
the. Niagara, then the Federal Govern- 
ment will act. In fact, the bill goes a 
little further than that. It authorizes 
the Corps of Engineers to begin construc- 
tion at the Falls, even before the State of 
New York acts. The State of New York 
may then signify its willingness to as- 
sume responsibility for its operation, 
with guaranties for the rights of others, 

Public development of the power at 
Niagara will mean the accomplishment 
of a goal that has been a New York State 
tradition since the beginning of this 
century. Again and again, the State’s 
leaders—Democrats and Republicans 
alike—have called for public develop- 
ment. Here are some typical expres- 
sions of opinion. 

Charles Evans Hughes, Governor of 
New York, 1907-10: 

It is well to consider the great value of the 
undeveloped water powers * * * under 
State control. They should be preserved and 
held for the benefit of all the people and 
should not be surrendered to private inter- 
ests. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
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advantages which may ultimately accrue 
from these great resources of power if the 
common right is duly safeguarded. (Annual 
message to the legislature, January 2, 1907.) 

These great natural sources of power 
should not only be developed in a manner 
which the State alone can make possible, but 
should be held for the benefit of the people 
under conditions which will insure the pro- 
tection of the common right and fair return 
for privileges granted. (Annual message to 
the legislature, January 6, 1909.) 


Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of New 
York, 1899-1900: 


You have in this section a most valuable 
asset in your natural water power. You 
have elected too many men in the past who 
have taken what belongs to the Nation. 
Coal and oil barons cannot compare to water- 
power barons. Do not let them get a aner 
oly on what belongs to this State 
Do not give up your water power for a prom- 
ise of quick development. We are poor citi- 
zens if we allow the things worth most to 
get into the hands of a few. (Address at 
Watertown, N. Y., October 10, 1914.) 


Alfred E. Smith, Governor of New 
York, 1919-20; 1923-28: 


“The cost of energy developed from falling 
water is determined very largely by the cost 
of the capital employed in the development. 
A public corporation such as you propose, 
whose securities would be exempt from tax- 
ation under the Federal law and the State 
law, should produce, if properly set up, the 
required money substantially cheaper than 
a private corporation could obtain it.” 

The authority for this statement also made 
the following statement: 

“I see no objection, but on the contrary, I 
can see some advantages, to the development 
of the great water powers on the St. Lawrence 
and in the gorge of the Niagara by a public 
corporation rather than by a private corpora- 
tion, and to the ownership of all lands, water 
rights, flowage, dams, powerhouses, and 
structures by such a public corporation.” 

The author of the statement above is 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of 
directors of the General Electric CO. 

There is only one issue at stake and it is 
this: Shall the State of New York, through 
a corporation of its own creation develop 
these great water-power resources for the 
benefit of all the people of the State or shall 
it give a license for a long term of years to 
a private corporation to develop for their 
own purposes? * * 

Such a public SENEM is just as capa- 
ble of carrying on the developments as a 
private one. It can hire the same brains 
and engineering ability that a private cor- 
poration can hire. It can float its securities 
against the earning power of the development 
a great deal cheaper than the private com- 
pany can, Nothing stands in its way but 
the desire of a small group of men, power- 
ful and influential, to retain for themselves 
and the private interests that they represent, 
the right to own and control these great wa- 
ter-power resources. * (The) legis- 
lature should adhere to a policy long ago 
suggested and once adopted, to develop these 
water powers by the State itself for the bene- 
fit of all the people as against private de- 
velopment for the benefit of the few. (Pub- 
lic statement, Albany, February 27, 1926.) 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor of 
New York, 1929-32: 


In the brief time that I have been speak- 
ing to you, there has run to waste on their 
paths toward the sea, enough power from our 
rivers to have turned the wheels of a thou- 
sand factories, to have lit a million farmers’ 
homes—power which nature has supplied 
us through the gift of God. It is intolerable 
that the utilization of this stupendous heri- 
tage should be longer delayed by petty squab- 
bles and partisan dispute. Time will not 
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solve the problem; it will be more difficult as 
time goes on to reach a fair conclusion. It 
must be solved now. 

I should like to state clearly the outstand- 
ing features of the problem itself. First, it 
is agreed, I think, that the waterpower of 
the State should belong to all the people. 
There was, perhaps, some excuse for careless 
legislative gift of power sites in the days 
when it was of no seemingly great impor- 
tance. There can be no such excuse now. 
The title to this power must vest forever in 
the people of this State. No commission, no, 
not the legislature itself has any right to 
give, for any consideration whatever, a sin- 
gle potential kilowatt in virtual perpetuity 
to any person or corporation whatsoever. 
The legislature in this matter is but the 
trustee of the people, and it is their solemn 
duty to administer such heritage so as most 
greatly to benefit the whole people. On this 
point there can be no dispute. (Inaugural 
address, Albany, January 1, 1929.) 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN, Governor of New 
York, 1933-42: 


And this brings me to speak of another 
great power resource the State possesses in 
the falls of the Niagara River. There the 
potentialities are comparable to those of 
the St. Lawrence. I hope to see a public 
development of the latent power resources 
of Niagara so that the people of the State, 
whether in New York City, Buffalo, Bing- 
hamton, Albany, or on the farms, may par- 
ticipate in its benefits as well as those of 
the St. Lawrence. 

Both of these great water powers belong 
to the people of the State and must be pro- 
tected. I have on two former occasions rec- 
ommended a constitutional amendment, de- 
signed to write into the State constitution 
the safeguard that the water-power resources 
owned by the State shall forever remain in- 
alienable for the use of the people and not 
of private utility companies. I again rec- 
ommend the adoption of this amendment 
to the constitution. (Special message to the 
legislature, January 14, 1941.) 


Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New 
York since 1943: 

I have always strongly advocated the de- 
velopment of the power resources of the 
State by government, for the benefit of all 
the people and not for any private monopoly. 
B statement, Watertown, October 10, 


There are many, many more similar 
statements on the record. They leave 
no doubt about the long-standing al- 
most universal commitment in New 
York State to public development. Pub- 
lic development will be practical as well 
as principled. With the credit of the 
people of New York State behind them, 
the interest charges on money for con- 
struction—a major factor in hydroelec- 
tric costs—will be practically cut in half, 
If the State of New York takes these 
works over—and I sincerely hope they 
do—they can finance the cost through 
private investment channels, and reim- 
burse the Federal Government for any 
outlay. Should the State fail to exercise 
option we propose Congress to extend it; 
then it seems to me that Congress itself 
should set up an instrumentality to per- 
mit the Treasury to be reimbursed for 
the capital outlay by refinancing through 
private channels. 

Right at the outset, I want to warn 
against the possible misrepresentations 
of this proposal by selfish, vested inter- 
ests. We are not advocating nationali- 
zation of the electric power industry, 
Neither the Federal nor the State Gov- 
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ernments are in the business of retail- 
ing electricity. I am not advocating that 
they go into that business. What I am 
advocating is that the State or Federal 
Government be permitted to develop this 
great natural resource for the benefit of 
the people—all of them—to whom it be- 
longs. The power produced can then 
be sold wholesale, with transmission to 
the load centers, to private companies, 
provided that preference goes to munici- 
palities and nonprofit cooperatives. 
This is being done in many other parts 
of the country, and is completely consis- 
tent with our country’s long-established 
power policy. 

The enactment of this bill will be the 
first step in meeting a power deficiency 
in New York and the adjacent States. 
This deficiency caused grave concern 
during the war to our military and war- 
production leadership. Just a few days 
ago, continuing concern was expressed 
by the Secretary of the Army, Frank 
Pace, Jr., about this situation, before the 
House Committee on Public Works. 

There is a great advantage— 


Said the Secretary of the Army— 
in having for national-defense purposes the 
large source of cheap, dependable power 
which would result if the project were com- 
pleted. Specifically, it would be of material 
benefit in the production of strategically im- 
portant aluminum. 


He was testifying on the St. Lawrence 
River proposal, but his words obviously 
apply with equal force to the Niagara. 

Just as this deficiency is inexcusable 
with respect to our national defense, it 
is inexcusable with respect to our econ- 
omy. New York, and the region of which 
it is a part, have not kept pace with the 
expansion of power achieved by the rest 
of the country since 1920. Using 1900 as 
the base year (index 100), the Federal 
Power Commission reports that the na- 
tional production of energy had gone to 
717.4 by 1948. The New England States 
had gone to only 550.6; the Middle At- 
lantic States to only 585; New York 
lags in having reached an index rating 
of only 482.3. 

Every responsible expert body has ex- 
pressed complete confidence that the new 
energy created at the Niagara could be 
absorbed by the area in very short order. 
This has been generally true throughout 
the country. The late Senator George 
Norris is quoted as having said: 

Wherever in this world an abundance of 
low-cost power has been developed, its very 
existence has immediately created a 
shortage. 


The additional energy from Niagara 
would be absorbed by the farms, fac- 
tories, and homes as a blotter absorbs 
ink. In 1948, New York was near the 
bottom of the list of States in the aver- 
age amount of residential electricity used 
by its homes. The Empire State ranked 
forty-first in the list of States. It ranked 
forty-second in terms of the average 
cost of residential electricity; only six 
States had higher rates for home users, 
Public development of the Niagara 
would expand the power available, and 
would almost surely cut the costs to busi- 
ness, home, and farm users substantially. 

It is impossible to forecast exactly what 
the rate reductions and average use ex- 
pansions would be. But the Province of 
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Ontario right across the river offers some 
point of comparison, since there has been 
considerable public development of 
hydroelectric power. If we in New York 
had been paying the Ontario rates, we 
would have saved in 1948 alone, $317,- 
889,538. About $112,000,000 of this sav- 
ing would have gone to home users, about 
$51,000,000 to industrial users, and about 
$153,000,000 to commercial users. 
Every home, business, farm, factory, 
and labor union has a dollars-and-cents 
interest in these figures and in the pros- 
pect of achieving savings like them. Ex- 
panded markets for consumer goods of 
many kinds would be created. The job 
of finally completing the electrification 
of our farms—more than 90 percent 
done—will be eased. Every day that we 
needlessly lose these great benefits, every 
day that we see them fall into the great 
gorge at the Niagara—damaging the 
falls in the process, must be a day of 
bitterness to those concerned with the 
fruitful use of our national abundance. 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Oregon 
IMr. ANGELL] such time as he desires. 
(Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
‘the conferees on the part of the House 
on this conference report, I want to ex- 
press my approval of the statement made 
by the chairman of our committee, Mr. 
WHITTINGTON, and the ranking Republi- 
can member of the committee, Mr. Don- 
DERO. First let me join with Mr. DONDERO 
in commending the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
for the outstanding public service he has 
performed for the Nation down through 
the years as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. I join with my col- 
league, Mr. DONDERO, in stating that no 
Member of the House during my serv- 
ice here has been more diligent in his 
duties, more efficient in his work, and 
more considerate of the members of the 
committee over which he presides than 
has the gentleman from Mississippi. I 
am sure that every Member of the House 
has a deep feeling of regret that his serv- 
ice in the Congress will be terminated at 
the end of the Eighty-first Congress and 
that he is voluntarily retiring from pub- 
Jic service. It will be a great loss to his 
district, to the State, and to the Nation. 
The conferees of the House and Sen- 
ate, as has been said, devoted much time 
to the consideration of the amendments 
to H. R. 5472 which were added in the 
Senate. After long conferences, the 
unanimous agreement was reached in 
which material savings in monetary au- 
thorizations were effected by reason of 
the insistence on the part of the House 
conferees that cuts in some of the au- 
thorizations be made. However, I feel 
certain that no great injury will be done 
to projects where the full amount was 
not allowed. My own projects in Ore- 
gon shared with other parts of the coun- 
try in taking cuts in these authorizations. 
It should be remembered, of course, that 
this is an authorization bill and no part 
of the authorization in the bill can be 
expended until Congress by appropria- 
tions passes upon each individual proj- 
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ect. It should be said also that the con- 
ferees followed a uniform rule to with- 
hold approval of any project that had 
not been approved by the Corps of Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of the Budget, 
with one or two exceptions where spe- 
cial circumstances justified such ap- 
proval. A major portion covers in- 
creases in existing appropriations or au- 
thorizations. It should also be pointed 
out that while this bill in the aggregate 
authorizes a large appropriation, nearly 
a billion and one-half dollars, it covers 
a long-range program extending for 
3 years or more in the monetary appro- 
priations allowed and also covers at least 
2 years in the past for which authoriza- 
tions have been provided. As a result, 
it covers 5 years in monetary authoriza- 
tions, and the total amount allowed is 
not disproportionate to the annual ap- 
propriations that have been made in the 
past for the combined projects under 
rivers and harbors and flood control. 

The managers on the part of the 
House at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill, 
H. R. 5472, recommended: 

Title I of the bill, rivers and harbors, 
as it passed the House carried authoriza- 
tions for 65 projects in the amount of 
$119,469,975. The Senate by amend- 
ments added 29 navigation projects cost- 
ing $108,903,150, making a grand total 
of $228,373,125 for rivers and harbors. 
The navigation projects added by the 
Senate were based on reports which were 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers 
but were not submitted to Congress in 
time for consideration by the House 
committee, as shown by the Senate hear- 
ings, before the bill was reported to the 
House. The conferees feel that they 
should now be included, since they have 
been submitted to Congress and heard 
and considered by the Senate committee. 

Title II of the bill, flood control, as 
it passed the House carried authoriza- 
tions for 22 new flood-control projects 
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and for 18 modifications of authorized 
projects in a total amount of $998,116,- 
200. The Senate, by amendments, added 
18 projects and modified or extended 6 
projects contained in the House bill in a 
total amount of $366,384,000, which in- 
cludes $30,179,000 for reclamation work 
on the Rio Grande, making a grand total 
of $1,334,321,200 for flood control. The 
new flood-control projects added by the 
Senate were, as in title I, based on re- 
ports which were recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers, but were not sub- 
mitted to Congress in time for considera- 
tion by the House committee, as shown 
by the Senate hearings, before the bill 
was reported to the House. As in con- 
nection with title I the conferees agree 
that these new projects should now be 
included since they have been submitted 
to Congress and heard and considered by 
the Senate committee. 

The results of the conference are as 
follows: 

For rivers and harbors the total addi- 
tional amounts of $108,903,150, as passed 
by the Senate, were reduced by agree- 
ment among the conferees by $24,650,000, 
representing reductions in authoriza- 
tions for the Ouachita and Arkansas 
Rivers. The total additional amount for 
rivers and harbors, therefore, included 
by the Senate and agreed to in confer- 
ence, is $84,253,150. 

With respect to flood control, the total 
additional amounts added by the Senate 
of $366,384,000 of which $30,179,600 is for 
work to be prosecuted by the Bureau of 
Reclamation were reduced by $84,630,- 
000, representing reductions in author- 
izations for the Savannah River Basin 
and the Columbia River Basin including 
the Willamette River Basin. The total 
additional amount, therefore, added by 
the Senate and agreed to in conference, 
for flood control, is $251,575,000. 

The totals in the bill as recommended 
by the conferees covering titles I and II 
only with the reductions effected by the 
conferees are as follows: 


Action of conferees on H. R. 5472 


RIVERS AND HARBORS—TITLE I 


Total aS DARI — no a a a 
Added by Benste E nee: 


Total House and Senate 


Reductions made by conferees: 
Ouachita River (from $36,950,000 to $21,300,000) 
Arkansas River (from $89,000,000 to $80,000,000) 


Total river and harbor as reported from conference 


—— ————— —— 


108, 903, 150 
$228, 378, 125 


FLOOD CONTROL—TITLE II 


Total as passed by Hi 


Added by Senate (includes $30,179,000 for reclamation work on Rio Grande). ..........-. 366, 384, 000 


Total House and Senate 
Reductions made by conferees: 


Hartwell Reservoir (from $68,377,000 to $50,000,000) . .. 
Columbia River Basin (following items added by Senate were deleted by conferees): 

Modification of Fern Ridge Dam, Oreg -mmeone $133, 000 

Willamette River supplemental levees and overflow channel enclosures 

(no effect on monetary authorizations) ..-..---- 


Hopas Dam and downstream channel improvements, Willow Creek, 


8 at 21 locations, Oregon, W. ro pa Idaho 
Local flood protection projects reduced from $28,000, 000 to $15,000,000__ 
Reduction ih general authorlzation .----------- 


Total reductions in Columbia River Basin ($141,253,000 to 875, 000,000) 66, 253, 000 


Total reductions by conferees..............-....- 
Total flood 2 as reported from conference (includes $30,179,000 for reclamation work on 


Rio Gran 


84. 630, 000 


1. 279, 870, 200 


eS ARE SR gD a ele es ee ee at 1, 483, 593, 325 


-Total excluding * 000 for recla: 
Total reductions by conferees—title I and title II 


mation work on Rio Grande l, 10 5 414, 325 


09, 280, 000 
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This omnibus authorization bill, H. R. 
5472, for rivers and harbors and flood 
control covers the entire United States, 
Iam particularly interested in it as it in- 
volves the great natural resources of the 
Columbia River Basin. As a member of 
the Public Works Committee which ap- 
proved this bill in the House in the last 
session and by reason of being ranking 
member on the Flood Control Subcom- 
mittee, I was appointed by the Speaker 
as one of the conferees to consider the 
disagreeing votes between the House and 
the Senate on this bill. 

There is included in the House bill a 
number of essential projects not only for 
the development of our natural resources 
in the Pacific Northwest area but also for 
flood control. These included the Albeni 
Falls Dam on the Columbia River in 
Idaho, which will firm up power in 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee and be the 
most available project for early comple- 
tion to help meet the power shortage in 
the Portland area. The House bill also 
contained $40,000,000 additional authori- 
zation for the Willamette Basin projects, 
authorization for the Johnson Creek 
project in the Portland area, levees on 
the Willamette River to protect Portland, 
at an estimated cost of $14,722,000,000; 
lower Columbia bank protection and 
modification of levees along the lower 
Columbia, aggregating $22,595,000. The 
total for Columbia River projects as the 
bill passed the House amounts to $107,- 
997,000. These items were unchanged by 
the Senate. 

At the time the House bill was reported 
out of committee, the comprehensive 308 
report had not been released by the 
Budget Bureau and therefore the House 
was unable to consider the projects con- 
tained in it. However, when the Public 
Works Committee of the Senate consid- 
ered the bill recently this report had 
been released and the Senate included a 
number of additional projects in the 
Columbia River area, including the Wil- 
lamette River. There were projects in 
disagreement considered by the con- 
ferees. The conferees approved all of 
these projects which had been approved 
by the Corps of Army Engineers and the 
Bureau of the Budget. They cover with 
a few exceptions all of the projects in the 
Columbia River Basin and Willamette 
River Basin which were to be constructed 
by the Army engineers and which were 
included in the comprehensive 308 re- 
port, providing for the long-range de- 
velopment of the resources of the Co- 
lumbia River Basin. In addition to the 
approval of the projects themselves 
there was approved a monetary authori- 
zation for partial construction and for 
planning, the sum of $75,000,000. This 
sum was a reduction from the amount 
authorized in the Senate amendments, 
but was in keeping with reductions made 
in other projects in the bill in order to 
bring the total amount of the bill to a 
minimum in monetary authorizations. 
The Army engineers advised me that this 
reduction in monetary authorizations 
will not militate against our interests 
in these developments. They are long- 
range developments extending over a 
number of years and additional authori- 
zations can be made from time to time as 
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needed as the over-all program is de- 
veloped by the Army engineers. 

The authorizations in the Columbia 
and Willamette River areas added by the 
Senate and now approved by the confer- 
ees are as follows: 

Power facilities at Lool:out Point Dam, 
middle fork of the Willamette River. 

Hills Creek Dam, middle fork of the 
Willamette River. 

Dexter reregulating dam, middle fork, 
Willamette River. 

Waldo Lake Tunnel and regulating 
works, middle-north fork, Willamette 
River. 

Fall Creek Dam, Fall Creek, middle 
fork, Willamette River. 

Holley Dam, Calapooya River. 

Willamette Falls fish ladder, Willam- 
ette River. 

Willamette River channel improve- 
ments, bank protection works, and chan- 
nel clearing and snagging. 

Libby Dam, Kootenai River, Mont. 

Priest Rapids Dam, Columbia River, 
Wash. 

John Day Dam, Columbia River, Wash. 
and Oreg. 

The Dalles Dam, Columbia River, 
Wash. and Oreg. 

Local flood-protection project at Pen- 
dleton, and Jackson Hole, Wyo. 

Local flood-protection projects in the 
Columbia River Basin, Mont., Wyo., 
Utah, Nev., Idaho, Oreg., and Wash., pro- 
vided that with respect to these local 
flood-protection projects the following 
conditions shall apply: 

First. Not to exceed $15,000,000 of this 
authorization shall be available for these 
local fiood-protection projects. 

Second. All of the local flood-protec- 
tion projects undertaken pursuant to 
this item shall be economically justified 
prior to construction. 

Third. Local cooperation specified in 
the flood-control act approved June 22, 
1936, as amended, shall be required. 

During the 12 years I have served Ore- 
gon here in the Congress I have devoted 
a major portion of my time to the de- 
velopment, conservation, and utilization 
of the great natural resources of the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, particularly as they 
appertain to power development, navi- 
gation, reclamation, and water utiliza- 
tion. The Columbia River, the second 
greatest in the United States and the 
greatest in power potentialities, is the 
cornerstone of the economy of the whole 
Northwest area. Its full development 
and utilization not only means success 
to industries in providing pay rolls, but 
also is a great boon to agricultural de- 
velopment and land utilization. Over 
40 percent of the hydroelectric power of 
our Nation is bottled up in this great 
river and only about 10 percent of it has 
been developed thus far. These authori- 
zations in this bill cover projects which, 
when constructed, will put the Northwest 
in the forefront of hydro-power develop- 
ment. It should not be overlooked that 
these great power developments are self- 
sustaining and every dollar with interest 
invested in them by the Federal Govern- 
ment is repaid in full. In fact, Bonne- 
ville is 10 years ahead of schedule in its 
repayment programs. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should spend more money on 
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these projects which pay their own way 
and curtail expenditures in many of the 
activities which it has been carrying on 
of doubtful worth and which make no re- 
turns to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a sincere advocate 
of economy in Federal expenditures and 
believe that we should cut out every ex- 
penditure which is not essential for the 
best interests of our country at this 
critical time. However, I do feel that it 
would be a grievous mistake to fail to 
make adequate appropriations for the 
conservation, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the great natural resources of 
our Nation upon which the very economy 
of our country depends. Unless we uti- 
lize these resources to the greatest eco- 
nomical extent we will not be able to 
meet our commitments at home and 
abroad and meet the ever-increasing 
financial obligations resting upon the 
Federal Government. For that reason I 
sincerely urge the approval of this con- 
ference report so that these great in- 
ternal improvements in our country may 
be carried forward efficiently and expedi- 
tiously in order to maintain the economy 
of the Nation. Many of the projects, 
particularly those involving hydroelec- 
tric power, are self-liquidating and in the 
long run will repay the Federal Govern- 
ment all the moneys expended thereon. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I well 
recall last fall, in the first session of the 
Congress, when we had given considera- 
tion to this flood-control bill and had 
taken a wide range of testimony, then 
we drafted the bill. After we drafted 
the bill, the illustrious chairman of this 
committee will recall that we then went 
into executive session again, and we at- 
tempted to reduce, in every paragraph of 
this bill, every dollar that could possibly 
be cut out of it. That is exactly what we 
did. We reduced it by many millions, 
Then it went to the Senate. It has re- 
cently been acted upon by the Senate and 
is now before the House on a conference 
report. It is true the Senate added some 
few million dollars, because they were 
not able to get their testimony in earlier, 
but the entire, over-all bill at the present 
time amounts to a little less than $1,- 
500,000,000. Naturally, we would like to 
make some reductions that were written 
in by the other body, but it is the con- 
sensus of the leadership, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DonpEro], and the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
INGTON] that it would be futile to make 
these reductions and send it back to the 
Senate because they would put the 
amount back and we would have the bill 
in conference again. But when you con- 
sider this is spread over a 3-year period, 
we would be spending about $500,000,000 
a year to protect the cities and towns and 
villages and the rich farm land in the 
valleys in the entire Nation, it is cer- 
tainly an investment that will pay off 
in big dividends, 

If we do not pass this bill, we give no 
relief to our people at home. Do you 
know we are probably spending, through 
the ECA in other countries over the 
world, for fiood control, industrialization 
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of plants, and so forth, amounts running 
to over a billion dollars a year. Here we 
are asking for flood control for this great 
country of ours only about $500,000,000 
a year, when you consider it is spread 
over a 3-year period. Let us do this 
much for our own people in protecting 
our own resources. We had better do 
this and cut down on our overseas 
spending. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] has 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with considerable apprehension that 
I find that in the final draft of the flood- 
control bill, as embodied in the provi- 
sions of the conference report, the ap- 
propriation for the revetments and flood 
protection at Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, have 
been left out. That means that if we 
do not build the Libby Dam first and 
protect the extensive areas behind the 
levees in the diking districts of the 
Kootenai Valley at Bonner’s Ferry, by 
striking out that appropriation, that 
country will be left to the mercy of the 
floods of Kootenai River. We must 
build the Libby Dam first, to take care 
of and protect the rich farming land in 
that valley. 

I hope some subsequent appropriation 
will be made to take care of Bonner’s 
Ferry and the Kootenai Valley district, 
since they have been left out of this bill, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to express my sin- 
cere regrets that our very distinguished 
and able friend the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] will not be a 
candidate again for Congress. As chair- 
man of the Public Works Committee he 
will be greatly missed. His long years 
of experience in the Congress, particu- 
larly on rivers and harbors, eminently 
qualified him for the chairmanship of 
this great committee. He has been a 
willing servant of public duty, consci- 
entiously performing his work with 
energy and resourcefulness on all public 
matters that were before him. 

Over the years he has turned in a 
remarkable performance of which he 
can well be proud. He has been fair and 
square and tolerant and patient with us 
on all of the many problems that have 
been presented to him. His work has 
won for him the hearty commendations, 
respect, and admiration of the member- 
ship of both sides of the aisle. He is an 
outstanding American and I regret that 
he is leaving the Congress of the United 
States. 

Now I want to say a word to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Ranxrn]. I might tell the very 
distinguished gentleman that if he will 
look after his own State of Mississippi, 
we who represent Pennsylvania, will look 
after the affairs of Pennsylvania. Penn- 
Sylvania is a great State of 10,000,000 
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people, a State that sent 1,400,000 men 
and women into the last World War, a 
State that produced some 30 to 35 per- 
cent of the war materials, a State that 
has a magnificent record. Nature has 
blessed Pennsylvania with great natural 
resources—coal, oil and gas. We are 
the leading steel-producing State in the 
Nation and we have built a great system 
of highways, waterways, and railways, 
We have the finest workmen in the 
world. We are one of the leading agri- 
cultural States in the Union. All these 
factors combine to make our State the 
industrial titan of America. This great 
State of ours built soundly and well on 
the foundation of free enterprise—the 
American way. 

Pennsylvania pays into the Federal 
Treasury approximately 10 percent of all 
the taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. So if the TVA, about which 
the gentleman is talking, cost $800,000,- 
000, Pennsylvania has contributed, $80,- 
000,000 to make possible the development 
of the TVA to produce cheap power for 
the industrial rehabilitation and protec- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley. Instead of 
being critical of the great State of Penn- 
sylvania, which I am proud and honored 
to represent, I think the gentleman from 
Mississippi should be paying tribute to 
us as a great State because without our 
energy, industry, and resourcefulness, 
and without our great natural resources 
and without our tremendous contribu- 
tion to the Federal Treasury TVA would 
not have been possible. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
I shall find it necessary to vote against 
this conference report on rivers and har- 
bors and flood control. It amounts, ac- 
cording to figures submitted, to $1,538,- 
044,325, of which $228,300,000 is for rivers 
and harbors, and $1,334,000,000 for flood 
control. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
I am in favor of flood control, and I am 
in favor of the improvement of the rivers 
and harbors in this country where it is 
the obligation of the Federal Government 
to appropriate funds for that purpose. 
However, I want to direct your attention 
to this particular bill. 

As near as I can figure it out, this bill 
has been increased by the Senate to the 
extent of $335,828,150. In other words, 
after the bill was voted by the House it 
went to the other body, where more than 
a third of a billion dollars was added. 
Not only that, but these items, making 
up $335,000,000, were not even considered 
or debated in the House of Representa- 
tives and were not considered by the 
House Committee on Public Works, ex- 
cept over a period of about 2 days. So 
the situation is this: The House, upon 
the recommendation of the Public Works 
Committee, after prolonged hearings were 
held, approved a bill amounting to a 
billion dollars. Then it went to the Sen- 
ate, where a half billion dollars was 
added, and the House has reduced the 
Senate increase about 30 percent, leav- 
ing a net increase of $335,000,000 that was 
put in by the Senate and is about to be 
approved by the House without any de- 
bate and without hearings in the House 
committee. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a real “pork barrel” 
bill. There is something in it for almost 
every area and every section of the coun- 
try. I wish I had time to read the items 
to you, but you will find them—East, 
West, North, and South, Middle States, 
and all. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my contention that 
where projects have been started and 
are presently under way, those projects 
should be completed in regular order. 
There may be a few additional projects 
because of critical circumstances that 
ought to be considered, but I call your at- 
tention to the fact that more than one- 
half of the amount allocated under this 
bill is for new projects of various kinds 
that have not yet been started, and you 
know that when a project is once au- 
thorized and some allocations are made, 
the Federal Government is obligated to 
continue and complete such projects, 
So let no one misunderstand that when 
you vote for this bill today, you are ob- 
ligating your Government for another 
$1,500,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the time to 
obligate the Federal Treasury and the 
taxpayers of this country for any amount 
more than is absolutely necessary, and 
these authorizations should be made in 
consideration of absolute need and not 
on the basis of the demand for the au- 
thorization and expenditure of more and 
more funds. 

I concede that many of these projects 
are worthy and are entitled to every rea- 
sonable consideration that may be 
granted, but in view of the condition 
of the Federal Treasury, and consider- 
ing the fact that our expenditures dur- 
ing the fiscal year will be $6,000,000,000 
more than our revenue, the fair and rea- 
sonable thing to do is to send this bill 
back to the committee for further con- 
sideration. 

It is not fair, neither is it right, that 
this House should be called upon to au- 
thorize the expenditure of such a tre- 
mendous amount of money, a great part 
of which was never debated in the House 
and barely considered by the great House 
Committee on Public Works. I know 
it will be said that this only authorizes 
the expenditure of funds, but Members 
of this House know full well that once 
you authorize and obligate your Gov- 
ernment, you are expected to appropri- 
ate funds to pay the bill. This is too 
much money. I shall vote against the 
conference report. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
remind the House that all Members have 
permission to extend their remarks at 
this point in the Record. Having no 
further requests for time, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 101, noes 33. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
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The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 210, nays 137, not voting 83, 
as follows; 


[Roll No. 148] 
YEAS—210 
Abernethy Gathings Monroney 
Addonizio Gavin Morris 
Albert Gillette Multer 
Allen, Calif, Golden Murdock 
Allen, Il. re Murphy 
Allen, La. Granahan Murray, Tenn, 
Anderson, Calif.Granger Nicholson 
1 Green Norblad 
Aspinall Gregory Norrell 
Auchincloss Gross Norton 
Balley Hagen O'Konski 
Barden Hale O'Neill 
Baring Hardy O'Sullivan 
Barrett, Pa. Hare an 
Barrett, Wyo. Harris Patman 
Bates, Ky Hart Patten 
Beckworth Havenner Perkins 
Bennett, Mich. Hays, Ark. Peterson 
Bentsen Hébert Philbin 
Bishop Hedrick Fhillips, Calif. 
Blackney Heffernan Phillips, Tenn. 
Blatnik Herlong Potter 
gs, La. Hill Poulson 
Bolton, Md. Hinshaw Preston 
Bonner Hobbs Price 
Bosone Hoeven Priest 
Bramblett Holifield Rankin 
Brooks Holmes Redden 
Brown, Ga. Horan Reed, III. 
Bryson Howell Richards 
Buchanan Hull Rivers 
Buckley, III Jackson, Wash. Rodino 
Buckley, N. T. Jenison Rooney 
Burdick Jensen Roosevelt 
Burnside Johnson Sadowski 
Camp Jones, Mo, Sanborn 
Carnahan Karst Saylor 
Carroll Kearns Scudder 
Case, S. Dak, Kelley, Pa. Secrest 
Chelf Kelly, N. Y. Sheppard 
Chiperfield Kerr Sikes 
Christopher Kilday Simpson, III. 
Colmer King Spence 
Combs Kirwan Staggers 
Cooper Lane Stefan 
Corbett Lanham Stigler 
Cox Larcade Stockman 
Cunningham LeCompte Sullivan 
Curtis Lemke Tackett 
Davenport Lovre Talle 
Ga. Lucas Thomas 
Davis, Tenn. Lyle Thompson 
D'Ewart Lynch ‘Thornberry 
Dollinger McCormack Tollefson 
Dolliver McDonough Trimble 
Dondero McGuire Vinson 
Donohue McKinnon Vursell 
Doyle McMillan, S. C. Welch 
Eberharter Mack, Wash. Werdel 
rth agee White, Idaho 
Engel, Mich, Mansfield Whitten 
Evins Marcantonio Whittington 
Fenton Marsalis Williams 
Fernandez Martin, Iowa Willis 
Flood Merrow Wilson, Tex. 
Forand Meyer Winstead 
Frazier Michener Withrow 
Fugate Miller, Calif, Wolcott 
Fulton Mills Wood 
Furcolo Mitchell Woodhouse 
NAYS—137 
Abbitt Canfield Eaton 
Andersen, Cannon Elston 
H. Carl Case, N. J. Fallon 
Andresen, Celler Feighan 
August H. Chatham Fellows 
Arends Chesney Fogarty 
Bates, Mass. Clemente Ford 
Clevenger Garmatz 
Biemiller Cole, Kans, ary 
Boggs, Del. Cole, N. T. Gordon 
Bolling Cotton Gorski 
Bolton, Ohio Coudert Graham 
Bre Crawford Gwinn 
Brown, Ohio Dague Hall, 
Bulwinkle Davis, Wis, Edwin Arthur 
Burleson Delaney Halleck 
Burton Doughton Hand 
Byrnes, Wis. Durham Harrison 
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rep Hugh D., Jr. 
ton cy Scrivner 
age Mahon 33 z. 
lope ipson, 
Huber Martin, Mass. S 
ng Mason Smith, Kans. 
Jackson, Calif. Miller, Md. Smith, Va, 
James Morton Smith, Wis. 
Javits Murray, Wis. Stanley 
Jennings Nelson Steed 
Jonas O'Brien, Til, Taber 
Jones, N. O. O Hara, Ill. Tauriello 
Judd O'Toole Teague 
Karsten Patterson Towe 
Kearney Pickett Van Zandt 
Keating Poage orys 
Kennedy Polk Wagner 
Kilburn Rabaut Walter 
Latham Reed, N. Y. Weichel 
LeFevre Rees it 
Lesinski Ribicoff Wier 
Lichtenwalter Rich Wigglesworth 
nd Rlehlman WIIson, Okla. 
Linehan Rogers, Mass. Wolverton 
Lodge Sadlak Yates 
McCarthy St. George Young 
McConnell Sasscer Zablockt 
NOT VOTING—83 
Andrews Harden Pfeiffer, 
Battle Heller William L. 
Bennett, Fla, Hoffman, Tl. Plumiey 
Boykin Jacobs Powell 
Breen Jenkins Quinn 
Burke Jones, Ala. Rains 
Byrne, N. T. Kean Ramsay 
Carlyle Kee Regan 
Cavalcante Keefe Rhodes 
Chudoff Keogh Rogers, Fla, 
Cooley Klein Sabath 
Crook Kruse Shelley 
Kunkel Short 
Davies, N. Y. McGrath Smathers 
Dawson McMillen, Ul. Smith, Ohio 
ne McSweeney Sutton 
DeGraffenried Madden Taylor 
Denton Miles Underwood 
Dingell Miller, Nebr. Velde 
Douglas Morgan Wadsworth 
Elliott Morrison ‘alsh 
Engle, Calif. Moulder Wheeler 
Fisher Nixon Whitaker 
Gamble Noland White, Calif. 
Gilmer O'Brien, Mich, Wicke: 
Goodwin O t Wilson, Ind, 
Gossett Pace Woodruff 
Grant Pfeifer, 
U. Joseph L. 
Leonard W. 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 

Mr. Smathers for, with Mr. Leonard W. 
Hall against. 

Mr. Wickersham for, with Mr. William L. 
Pfeiffer against. 

Mr. Klein for, with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Smith 
of Ohio against. 

Mr. Heller for, with Mr. Taylor against, 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Kean against. 

Mr. Gilmer for, with Mr. Davies of New 
York against. 


General pairs until further notice: 
Mr. Bennett of Florida with Mr. Goodwin. 
Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. McGrath with Mr. Kunkel. 

Mr, Engle of California with Mr. Nixon. 
Mr. McSweeney with Mr. Velde. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Woodruff. 

Mr. Battle with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Mr. Crook with Mrs, Harden. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Dean with Mr. McMillen of Illinois, 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Wheeler with Mr. Miller of Nebraska, 
Mr, Whitaker with Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. White of California with Mr. Gamble, 
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Mr. TEAGUE, Mr. Burton, Mr. Hays of 
Ohio, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Sasscer, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. Karsten, Mr. JACKSON of Cal- 
ifornia, and Mr. Wacner changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the Unitel States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and in each in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mrs. ST, GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks and 
include an article, 

Mr. HILL asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
certain information, 

Mr. POTTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude two newspaper articles. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address by Alvin Bloch on the 
subject Cargoes and Pacific Northwest 
Power. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include two articles, 

Mr. KARST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article from the magazine 
Machinists. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous mate- 
rial. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include two editorials. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a speech commemorating the one 
hundred and fifty-ninth anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution. 

Mr. BOLLING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article entitled “Congressional 
Subpena Upon the President.” 

Mr. GORSKI, Mr. CHESNEY, and Mr, 
ELSTON asked and were given permis- 
sion to extend their remarks, 
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Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a copy of the bill entitled “Niagara 
Redevelopment Act of 1950” and an 
analysis of the bill. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in five 
instances and in each include extrane- 
ous matter. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 7786, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


CHAPTER VII. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The CHAIRMAN. General debate on 
all chapters of the bill has been con- 
cluded. 

The Clerk will now continue reading 
the bill for amendments, beginning with 
chapter VII, page 216, line 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WORKING-CAPITAL FUND 

For establishment of a working-capital 
fund, to be available without fiscal year limi- 
tation, for expenses necessary for the mainte- 
mance and operation of (1) a central repro- 
duction service; (2) communication serv- 
ices; (3) a central supply service for station- 
ery, supplies, equipment, blank forms, and 
miscellaneous materials, for which adequate 
stocks may be maintained to meet in whole 
or in part requirements of the bureaus and 
Offices of the Department in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere; (4) a central 
library service; (5) health services; and (6) 
such other similar service functions as the 
Secretary determines may be performed more 
advantageously on a reimbursable basis; 
$300,000. Said fund shall be reimbursed from 
available funds of bureaus, offices, and agen- 
cies for which services are performed at 
rates which will return in full all expenses 
of operation, including reserves for accrued 
annual leave and depreciation of equipment. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 217, lines 4 to 6, begin- 
ning with the figure “6,” and reading as 
follows: 

(6) such other similar service functions as 
the Secretary determines may be performed 


more advantageously on a reimbursable 
basis. 


I ask leave to reserve the point of or- 
der and to propound a question of the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
serves the point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the chairman of 
the subcommittee or the ranking mi- 
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nority member of the committee explain 
the purpose of this provision? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. In re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the gentleman, 
may I say that the purpose of this lan- 
guage is to centralize the service func- 
tions within the department of the office 
of the Secretary. It does not involve 
any additional expenditures. Frankly, 
the purpose of it is to save money. 

Mr. KEATING. Has this language 
been carried in previous appropriation 
bills? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
identical language has not been carried 
before, but the substance has been very 
much the same. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION, SOUTHWESTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

For construction and acquisition of trans- 
mission lines, substations, and appurtenant 
facilities, and for administrative expenses 
connected therewith, in carrying out the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 (16 U. S. C. 825s), as applied to 
the southwestern power area, to remain 
available until expended, $10,350,000, of 
which not to exceed 85,000,000 is for liquida- 
tion of obligations incurred pursuant to au- 
thority previously granted; and, in addition, 
the Secretary is authorized.to enter into con- 
tracts for the purposes of this appropriation 
in an amount not to exceed $6,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the wnexpended balances of 
funds appropriated ‘under the head “Con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance, power 
transmission facilities” in the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, 1950, for the 
foregoing purposes shall be transferred to 
and merged with this appropriation. 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 218, starting in line 5, 
reading as follows: “And, in addition, 
the Secretary is authorized to enter into 
contracts for the purposes of this appro- 
priation in an amount not to exceed 
$6,000,000: Provided, That the unex- 
pended balances of funds appropriated 
under the head ‘Construction, operation, 
and maintenance, power-transmission 
facilities’ in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, 1950, for the forego- 
ing purposes shail be transferred to and 
merged with this appropriation” on the 
ground it involves legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I will 
be glad to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the same thing that has been happen- 
ing around here for several years and 
occurs every time we have reached the 
item covering the Southwestern Power 
Administration. I think every Member 
of the Committee will agree with me 
when I say that the Southwestern Power 
Administration has given one demon- 
stration in the United States of America 
where the Government and private in- 
dustry can get along. 

About 2 or 3 years ago the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration and the De- 
partment of the Interior made a con- 
tract with the Texas Power & Light Co. 
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for the interchange and the distribution 
of power at this place. It is one contract 
that the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration has lived up to 109 percent and 
that the Texas Power & Light Co. has 
lived up to 100 percent. It has been a 
valuable contract both for the Govern- 
ment and for the Texas Power & Light 
Co., and neither the Government nor the 
Texas Power & Light Co. would for a 
moment think of doing away with that 
contract today. 

The Administrator of the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration sat down with 
the utilities of the State of Oklahoma 
and they have drawn a contract that the 
utilities themselves are very much for 
and that the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration is also for. That contract 
is on the desk of the Secretary of the In- 
terior aow. If it is signed the $6,000,000 
provided for in this bill will not be ex- 
pended because instead of building these 
lines there will be a contract between 
them. 

When this thing first came up for con- 
sideration here I stood up on the floor 
of this House and said: “I do not believe 
in the confiscation of property.” 

There is a certain group of people in 
the United States who do not think 
there ought to be any public power. 
There is another group that does not 
think there ought to be any private 
power. I do not belong to either group. 
If we are allowed to, we are going to en- 
deavor to make a satisfactory contract 
with every power company in that part 
of the country that, as I say, will be 
mutually beneficial to the Government 
and beneficial to the power companies 
themselves. 

We have never paralleled a line of any 
power company. I made the statement 
here, and let me repeat, that I am not 
out to confiscate anybody's property, that 
where the power companies with an 
existing line had the capacity to carry 
the power of the Southwestern Power 
Administration and would carry it at a 
reasonable rate, that we would not 
parallel or build any line adjacent there- 
to, and that has not been done in one 
instance in the State of Texas where the 
Texas Power & Light Co. operates. We 
hope to get that same kind of an ar- 
rangement in Oklahoma, and we will 
have it if this contract that is now lying 
on the desk of the Secretary of the In- 
terior is approved by him. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to say that the 
distinguished Speaker has explained this 
matter exactly and in accordance with 
the facts, and that we are, as the gentle- 
man has just explained, working out a 
very satisfactory program between the 
Southwestern Power Administration and 
the private utilities in the Southwest 
area, Now, for the first time in the his- 
tory of this Nation, do we have a working 
agreement that is going to be good for 
everyone concerned. I am happy to say 
that the Speaker and I see this thing ex- 
actly alike. As the Speaker has just 
said, there are some folks who think 
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there should be no public power and 
there are some folks who think there 
should be no private power. The 
Speaker and I belong to neither one of 
those groups, Certainly, by striking this 
out, it would interfere with the program 
that we have in progress now and we are 
working out and solving these differences 
which have bothered us for years and 
years. I am sorry the gentleman from 
New York made the point of order, and 
I hope he will withdraw it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I trust that under the 
circumstances the gentleman may feel 
that he could, in good conscience, with- 
draw his point of order, because, follow- 
ing up exactly what the gentleman from 
Iowa has said, we are trying to make 
things work down in the Southwest, and 
as far as we have been able to go, they 
are working. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished Speaker yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I associate myself 
with the views of the Speaker and the 
gentleman from Iowa in reference to 
public and private power. Do I under- 
stand from the Speaker that, if the nego- 
tiations pending are concluded, that this 
$6,000,000 contract authority will not be 
exercised? 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman is 
right. The Administrator of the South- 
western Power Administration stated be- 
fore both a House committee and a Sen- 
ate committee that, if this contract was 
signed, this money would not be ex- 
pended. 

Mr. KEATING. And the Speaker, 
from his knowledge of this situation, 
would be led to believe that the contract 
is likely to be signed? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I hope that the 
contract is signed. I have seen it; I 
have gone over it very thoroughly, as I 
did the Texas Power & Light Co. con- 
tract. I think it is a good contract, and 
I trust that the Secretary of the Interior 
does sign it. 

Mr, KEATING. This particular con- 
tract authority would only need to be 
exercised in the event the contract did 
not come into being. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York withdraw his point 
of order? 

Mr. KEATING. I would like to re- 
serve it further, if I may. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not hear the point 
of order submitted, Mr. Chairman, but 
I fail to see where the debate we have 
had up to this time touches on any point 
of order. Merely as a matter of infor- 
mation, what is the purpose of the de- 
bate? 

Mr, RAYBURN. The purpose of this 
debate was that I was hoping, feeling 
that I was right, that I could prevail 
upon the gentleman from New York to 
withdraw his point of order. That was 
the purpose of my taking the floor for 
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the only time I have taken it in the 2 or 
3 weeks since this bill has been under 
consideration. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam told that the Sec- 
retary and the friends of REA are op- 
posed to the Texas contract and do not 
think it ought to be signed in this form. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It does not make any 
difference to anybody whether or not 
they are opposed to the Texas contract. 
It has been in operation for more than 
2 years. 

The Secretary of the Interior found 
some parts of the contract to which he is 
objecting. I am trusting that Mr. 
Wright and the power companies can get 
together and yet bring about an amend- 
ment to that contract that the Secretary 
of the Interior will sign. 

Mr.CANNON. Iam not familiar with 
the merits of the various forms of con- 
tract but it is my understanding that the 
cooperatives in my State and other 
States do not favor the Texas contract 
and as a result this particular contract 
has been on the desk of the Secretary for 
many weeks; for a very long time, at 
least. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It has not been 
there a very long time. I hope the gen- 
tleman does not get me into personal- 
ities, but I know there is one man in the 
country that claims to represent the 
co-ops of the country, but the principal 
thing he is doing is going around stir- 
ring up trouble between the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration and the 
co-ops of the country. He is perform- 
ing no service, in my opinion, either to 
public power or to the co-ops. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. May I say to the 
Speaker and to the House that I think 
you know how I have felt all along about 
public and private power. They tell me 
the Texas contract has acted decently, 
and has been a constructive step in the 
relationship of public and private power, 
It was a good step. 

The Speaker is correct when he says 
that the Oklahoma utilities will enter 
this same contract. May I say to the 
Speaker that the Arkansas utilities will 
do the same thing. 

I join the Speaker in asking that this 
contract, similar to the Texas contract, 
be approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior regardless of what somebody may 
say because, as the Speaker has so well 
said, some people want to take over the 
whole thing and make it public, while 
others would not have any public power 
at all. As the solution is reached here, 
public and private power can live to- 
gether, if the Interior Department will 
be governed by what the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] has said. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. I join my colleagues in 
saying that Mr. Wright made a very 
fine presentation to the subcommittee, 
Everything the Speaker has said is abso- 
lutely true, because I took occasion to 
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call up the Secretary of the Interior a 
day or two ago and ask him the status of 
the various contracts that were on his 
table. He said he was hopeful that very 
shortly he could make final arrange- 
ments for those contracts. 

Mr. Douglas Wright is to be com- 
mended on his explanation. He made a 
very fine presentation. Of course, he has 
taken the position that we do, that where 
private enterprise can supply power it 
should be supplied by them, and the 
same goes for transmission lines. I hope 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
will try to expedite these contracts so 
that we can protect free enterprise in 
this business. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is what the gen- 
tleman from Texas is trying to do. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
first to make clear that I am not claim- 
ing to cpeak for all the REA cooperatives 
throughout the Nation. I have felt that 
they have done great work, their leader- 
ship was good, and that I do not claim to 
have done more than my share, but there 
have been times when I have tried to be 
as helpful toward this program as pos- 
sible. I do, therefore, believe I can fairly 
speak as a friend of the REA program 
and as one who lives in the area that is 
served by the Texas Power & Light Co. 
and by some of these REA-financed co- 
operatives and some public dams, and by 
one of the largest REA transmission co- 
operatives, I want to point out that the 
“Texas contract” has been working in 
our area over the past 2 years and that 
we now have the best relations between 
the private power companies, the public 
dams, and the REA cooperatives, both 
local and transmission cooperatives, that 
we have ever had. It seems to me that, 
under this contract, we have the assur- 
ance we are going to have all of these 
agencies working in cooperation without 
any duplication of effort or lines. A few 
years ago we had no cooperation and no 
way of getting the private companies to 
cooperate except to build competitive 
facilities. When we proved we could and 
would do just that the companies signed 
the Texas contract, and we are today en- 
joying the best of relations. If you deny 
the people of Oklahoma and Arkansas 
the bargaining power that this bill gives, 
I fear that you are going to force them 
into a useless war of duplication, which 
should be avoided. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The contract has 
worked. We are getting plenty of power 
and getting it at reasonable rates. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman 
feel that to eliminate this provision 
would interfere with the negotiations 
and arrangements which are under way 
to which he has referred? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It might take away 
from one side a little of its argument, I 
am afraid. 

Mr. KEATING. In view of the repre- 
sentations of our Speaker, in whom we 
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all have so much confidence, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not feel I care to take the re- 
sponsibility of striking this provision 
out on a point of order. If some other 
Member wishes to do so that is their 
privilege. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point 
of order. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, some of 
the preceding speeches, unintentionally 
I am sure, have tended to becloud the is- 
sue. Some of the preceding speakers, 
both pro and con, have assumed that the 
provision in the pending bill to which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc] has interposed a point of order in 
some way involves a conflict or contro- 
versy between the Southwestern Power 
Administration and private utility com- 
panies. This is completely erroneous, 
My colleague from Texas, the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House, pointed 
out in the course of his speech that a 
contract has been negotiated between 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
and all of the utility companies of the 
area, which contract is now awaiting ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
The contract is a lengthy one, and I have 

made no special study of it. But I have 
read it and understand the purpose it is 
intended to accomplish. 

The contract in no wise gives private 
electric companies a monopoly on fed- 
erally owned power. The effect is just 
the opposite. It would give priority to 
such preferred customers as REA and 
others which the Government desires to 
sell power from the federally owned gen- 
erating plants and installations. What 
it would do is to intergrade the power 
transmission facilities owned by the 
Southwestern Power Administration and 
those owned by the private companies, 
thus making it unnecessary for the Gov- 
ernment to spend large sums of money 
in the construction of transmission lines 
paralleling those of the private com- 
panies. These contracts have been 
strongly recommended by Mr. Douglas 
Wright of the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration. As has already been stated, 
Mr. Wright told the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that if the contract is approved 
he will not need to spend a penny or con- 
tract for a penny of the $5,000,000 au- 
thorized to which the point of order has 
been interposed. By intergrading the 
distribution system of the private com- 
panies and the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration millions of dollars will be 
saved to the public in the years ahead, 
It is foolish and wasteful to duplicate 
distribution systems when by proper co- 
operation and coordination it is wholly 
unnecessary. 

The negotiation of the contract, in my 
judgment, is a fine thing. I think it will 
set a proper pattern for the distribution 
of public power. It will mark out the 
territory and proper fleld of service of 
such Government instrumentalities as 
Southwestern Power Administration and 
the private utility companies. I, for one, 
do not want to see private utility com- 
panies or other private enterprises ab- 
sorbed or driven out of business by the 
Federal Government. On the other 
hand, power produced by these huge 
hydroelectric plants, made possible and 
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paid for by the taxpayers of the United 
States, belongs to all our people and 
should never be allowed either to be 
owned or monopolized by private con- 
cerns, I think the contracts in question 
point the way to a proper cooperation 
between the private companies and Gov- 
ernment power corporations. It will 
mean cheaper and better electric service 
than either the Government or the pri- 
vate utility companies could supply 
alone. It is subject to Government regu- 
lation and supervision in the interest 
of the public good. The approval of the 
contract by the Secretary of Interior, 
and I sincerely trust he will approve it, 
will go a long way to stop the clamor of 
those who argue that it is the purpose of 
the Government to take over or social- 
ize the private utility business. And it 
will, in my judgment, work to the great 
benefit of the users of electric power and 
to the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For necessary expenses of operation and 
maintenance of power transmission facili- 
ties and of marketing electric power and 
energy pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (16 
U. S. C. 825s), as applied to the southwestern 
power area, $760,000. 


Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot agree with 
what has been said about my distin- 
guished friend Clyde Ellis, former Mem- 
ber of the House, and the association 
which he represents, 

This is public power that is generated 
by the Southwest Power Administration, 
It is created by the Government and be- 
longs to the public. 

We had the same battle in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. If we had capitulated 
and turned it over to the Electric Bond 
& Share, and that is who the Texas 
Power & Light Co. is, we would be paying 
through the nose for our electricity 
today. 

The State that ought to have the 
cheapest electricity on earth is the State 
of Texas. They have natural gas spout- 
ing into thin air, enough to generate 
electricity for four or five States the size 
of Texas. They also have an abundance 
of oil to run all the Diesel engines nec- 
essary to supply electricity to the people 
of Texas. Yet, I want to read you the 
statistics for 1948. In 1948 the State of 
Texas used 8,484,641,000 kilowatt hours 
of electricity for which it paid $165,000,- 
000. That is the ultimate consumers 
paid $165,000,000. Under the TVA rate 
they would have paid $86,000,000 and 
would have saved about $78,000,000. I 
know some of you will say that the TVA 
pays no taxes. We pay more money in 
lieu of taxes than was paid by the private 
power company before the TVA was 
established, 

In 1948 the people of Texas used 
8,484,000,000 kilowatt hours of electric- 
ity, and the people of Tennessee used 
4.848,000,000 kilowatt hours, The peo- 
ple of Tennessee paid $68,000,000 for 
their electricity, and the people of Texas 
paid $165,000,000, or $97,000,000 more 
than did the people of Tennessee. 
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Let us see what would happen under 
the Tacoma, Wash., rates. I have used 
Tacoma, Wash., for years, because it is 
one city in America which has a public 
power system operated by water power 
generated at dams 100 miles around the 
city. Tacoma has built her own dams. 
Instead of paying $165,000,000 for that 
power, the people of Texas, under Ta- 
coma rates, would have paid $74,000,000, 
or about $90,000,000 less than they did 
pay. They would have paid $82,000,000 
under the Ontario and would have saved 
about the same amount— $82,000,000. 

I do not agree that this power should 
be monopolized by the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. I know what the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. is, because I have 
had to fight them in Mississippi. They 
do not own an insulator in the district 
which I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL, I just wanted to ask 
the gentleman if the area in which Ta- 
coma, Wash., is located is not. the only 
area that had a power shortage during 
the war and after the war. 

Mr. RANKIN. The area in which Ta- 
coma is located did what they did on the 
Tennessee River. They helped produce 
the atomic bomb. If it had not been for 
the Columbia River development and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, there would 
not have been any atomic bomb. The 
reason was that they put these enter- 
prises there because they had the power; 
and because they used more than any- 
body thought they would use, there was 
a shortage in some of the area. 

Mr. NORRELL. There was a power 
shortage. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not in Tacoma, Wash., 
7 they have their own power facili- 

es. 

The situation in Arkansas is worse 
than it is in Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] spends consid- 
erable time at every opportunity telling 
you people how much money you are los- 
ing by allowing private enterprise to sur- 
vive. He tells you exactly how many 
dollars you could save on your electric 
bill if the Government owned and sold 
all of the electricity. He could just as 
easily tell you that you could buy your 
clothes a lot cheaper at a Government- 
owned clothing store that is free from 
taxation and is being subsidized by the 
taxpayers. There is not one speck of 
difference in the arguments. 

Those who would have public power 
and drive private enterprise out of the 
field are the same ones that would like 
to see the Federal Government run and 
own everything in this whole country. 

I was amused the other day when 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] jumped up on the floor of the 
House during the farm-program debate 
and said, “If you keep going like you are 
going now, it is not going to be long until 
the Federal Government is going to be 
telling you farmers exactly how many 
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hogs you can raise, how many chickens 
you can feed, and how many cows you 
can milk.” He was exactly right at that 
time. But when public power is con- 
cerned he does not seem to care if the 
rural people of this country are regi- 
mented even by a contract circumvent- 
ing the wishes of those people, and their 
Congress. You notice he never could 
find Arkansas in his list of mistreated 
people because of high rates. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. Not now. You have 
had the floor ever since I have been here. 
The little rural electric co-ops in the 
Tennessee Valley are paying more for 
their electricity than they are in Ar- 
kansas. The cheapest electricity to the 
rural co-ops in the whole United States 
of America is in the State of Arkansas, 
and we do not have any Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority that is dodging taxes and 
having their accounts so hidden that you 
cannot tell what it costs to make elec- 
tricity. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield to my friend 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Douglas Wright 
testified before my subcommittee that 
the utilities in Arkansas, especially in 
my area, were selling power cheaper to 
the REA than the Southwest Power Ad- 
ministration could sell or the TVA. That 
is in the public hearings, 

Mr. TACKETT. And that is exactly 
correct. The electricity being sold to 
the co-ops in my district is sold at be- 
tween 4.6 mills and 4.9 mills. Can you 
buy it like that over in the Tennessee 
Valley? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will give you the fig- 
ures, The residential consumers of Ar- 
kansas last year paid $10,260,00 for elec- 
tricity which, under the TVA yardstick 
would have cost $4,980,000. In other 
words, they paid a hundred percent more 
than they should. 

Mr. TACKETT. What would they 
have paid for it from the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. RANKIN. They would have paid 
just what I am talking about. You are 
plundering the ultimate consumers of 
electricity all over the State of Arkansas, 

Mr, TACKETT. What would they 
have paid for it? 

Mr. RANKIN. They would have paid 
a whole lot less than they paid in 
Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. The gentleman does 
not know what electricity is selling for 
and does not seem to care; he is just try- 
ing to fool the people. TVA does not and 
cannot sell electricity for 4.6 or 4.9 mills. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Arkansas does not seem to realize the 
difference between public and private 
business. 

Mr. TACKETT. I think I have sense 
enough to know that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is running something for the 
people that it is public business. When 
private people in this country get out 
here and compete on the theory of sup- 
ply and demand, that is the kind of 
business that has made this the great- 
est country upon the face of the earth, 
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but it cannot be for long if we are going 
to permit the Federal Government to 
gobble up the business of the people of 
this country. Did the gentleman from 
Iowa want me to yield to him? 

Mr. JENSEN. I think it might be well 
to point out that private industry, 
whether it be private utilities, the farm- 
er, the peanut vendor on the corner, the 
corner grocery store, or anything else, 
pays taxes, and if it were not for those 
taxes coming into the Federal Govern- 
ment, just as the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania stated a while ago, there would 
be no money to build these great things 
like TVA. The private utility companies 
last year paid over $650,000,000 in local, 
State, and Federal taxes. That is con- 
siderably more than what the gentle- 
man from Mississippi said, and all the 
figures he puts in the Record trying to 
prove benefit to the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TACKETT. The gentleman from 
Mississippi, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, has proved one thing, that the Fed- 
eral Government without paying taxes, 
that the Federal Government being sub- 
sidized by the taxpayers, that the Fed- 
eral Government by hiding the figures 
that it actually costs to produce electric- 
ity can sell electricity cheaper than pri- 
vate enterprise can produce and sell it. 
That is exactly what he said; and the 
same thing is true of groceries, clothing, 
or anything else. I am wondering how 
the gentleman proposes to operate this 
Government after taxpaying enterprise 
has been abolished. 

I should like to call your attention for 
just a moment to the Southwestern Pow- 
er Administration. It came before this 
House and asked for money to build 
steam power generating units and trans- 
mission lines. Congress said: “No; we 
are not going to put the Federal Govern- 
ment into competition with private 
enterprise; we still believe in the prin- 
ciples of democracy.” 

They came back again and they said: 
“We have got to have the money to build 
steam-power units and transmission 
lines because there is just so much water 
coming down the river at certain seasons 
of the year; we need to firm up the power 
and sell it the year round.” 

Congress said: “No; we are still not 
going to build a TVA all over the United 
States.” 

Then, what did the Southwestern Pow- 
er Administration do? They oozed over 
here and got hold of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association’s exec- 
utive manager from my great State of 
Arkansas, Mr. Clyde Ellis. They said: 
“Now, Clyde, we cannot get Congress to 
go along with us, but we can work out 
a deal here whereby we can circumvent 
the very Congress that is refusing to go 
along with us. Here is what we will do: 
Let us enter into a contract whereby 
rural co-ops will build electric generating 
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and transmission facilities for the use 
and benefit of the Southwestern Power 
Administration. We will pretend that 
those facilities are for the use and benefit 
of the co-ops, and thereby circumvent 
Congress and fool the people. Mr. Wick- 
ard will do whatever you want him to do; 
he has a blank check provided by Con- 
gress to do whatever needs to be done for 
the REA program. You ask for loans to 
build some facilities down there in the 
State of Arkansas and elsewhere. Then 
you go in there and build for the SPA 
some steam power units and transmission 
lines that Congress would not give us, and 
then the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration will use those generating facili- 
ties and transmission lines for a period of 
40 years for a certain rent to be paid by 
the taxpayers that will retire the con- 
struction cost. Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration is all set to operate and to 
buy those transmission lines from the 
date they are constructed. The gener- 
ating facilities will be worn out before 
they are paid for, but we will have the 
transmission facilities and be well on 
our way toward the abolishment of pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

The SPA gets the money from the tax- 
payers through the continuing fund to 
carry out the very thing the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is 
working for, the abolition of free en- 
terprise in the power field. That con- 
tract even provides, I may say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi who has 
been fighting FEPC with all the power 


at his command, for the civil-rights pro- 


gram, including the FEPC features so 
detested by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi., If the gentleman would read 
what he is hollering about, he would not 
be so condoing of the public-power con- 
tract. That contract provides that the 
Southwestern Power Administration 
shall determine the policies of the little 
rural electric co-ops in your State and 
in my State. In other words, that little 
group of rural electric co-op board mem- 
bers will no longer determine the poli- 
cies; and the wishes of the little co-ops 
will not amount to a tinker’s hoot be- 
cause the Federal Government through 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
is going to socialize, federalize, and na- 
tionalize the electric industry and regi- 
ment the farmers of this county to such 
an extent that it will not be long until 
the Government is going to be telling 
the farmers, as you have predicted Mr. 
Raxkrx, how many chickens they can 
feed, how many hogs they can raise, and 
how many cows they can milk. 

I wish that the gentleman, if he ac- 
tually believes in what he has been say- 
ing in the past, would find out what the 
electrification program of the South- 
western Power Administration is actu- 
ally doing to our rural people. 

Mr. RANKIN. Doing them more 
good all the time. Public power is doing 
the people I represent more good than 
anything that has ever come along. 

Mr. TACKETT. The gentleman is 
unable to distinguish public power from 
rural electrification. Public power is so- 
cialistic, while rural electrification is 
operating in free enterprise, 
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Mr. RANKIN. The Electric Bond & 
Share Co., which is a holding company, 
is bleeding the people of Arkansas and 
Texas to the extent of over $150,000,000 
a year in overcharges. 

Mr. TACKETT. May I say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that every 
Socialist who has even advocated tak- 
ing over the principles of democracy 
has advocated, first, taking over the 
electric-power systems, second, taking 
over the telephone and communication 
systems, and third, taking over the rail- 
ways and other transportation systems, 
the necessary steps to socialize Amer- 
ica. The gentleman is helping them to 
climb these steps. 

Mr. RANKIN. When I took this up 
in 1934 

Mr. TACKETT. That is popular, Mr. 
Rankin, but it is not right and you 
know it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, it is too bad we do not 
have something in the House to blow the 
smoke away so we could take a look 
around. We have just listened to a 
Power Trust speech so good that I doubt 
if anybody on the left-hand side of this 
aisle could equal it. I do not think I 
ever heard a better one from that stand- 
point. 

There are a few little things I want to 
discuss that are happening out in Mis- 
souri. You know, we are not so far from 
Arkansas, In fact, I have been across 
the State line down there two different 
times at least. My REA co-op, the Osage 
Valley Electric co-op, is paying 1.6 for 
current wholesale right now, and I hope 
to be able to hitch on with a couple of 
lines in the State of Arkansas and get a 
little hydroelectric current up there so 
that we can reduce the price at whole- 
sale. ` 

We have had two steam plants author- 
ized for our State and there has been 
quite a lot of objection to it. I want to 
tell you Members of the House some- 
thing. Independence, which is the home 
of President Truman at the present time, 
is a suburb of Kansas City. When you 
drive out Truman Road you cannot tell 
when you are driving out of Kansas City 
and entering Independence. It is all one 
town. 

The Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
has been one of the utilities that has 
been fighting the construction of these 
lines into Missouri and those two steam- 
generating plants on the Missouri River. 
But I want to tell you something. Inde- 
pendence, Mo., will not buy its current 
from the Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
although it is generated in the same city. 
Independence has its own municipal 
power and light plant and generates its 
own current. I do not know that the 
following is a fact but it is a suspicion 
of mine that the reason they do not buy 
current from the Kansas City Power & 
Light Co. is because they can build their 
own plant and generate their own cur- 
rent and save money. Those men in 
Independence are good hard-headed 
businessmen and they try to get a dol- 
lar's worth of current for every dollar 
they spend. 
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Let me tell you another thing. There 
are 41 other cities and towns in the State 
of Missouri that have their own munici- 
pal light plant and that generate their 
own current. Why? The only reason 
they do it is because they can do it 
cheaper than they can get the power 
from the Power Trust in Missouri. If 
it is all right for 42 cities and towns in 
the State of Missouri to generate the cur- 
rent they use and distribute it to their 
customers, why in the name of all things 
good is it wrong for all the farmers in all 
the State of Missouri to have two trans- 
mission lines and two generating plants? 
If it is all right for cities and towns in 
Missouri to have 42 generating plants 
why is it wrong for all the farmers in 
that great State to have two such plants? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Tackett] does not seem 
to know that the power business is a 
public business and that the clothing 
business is a private business. His argu- 
ment is the same old “stuff” we heard 
when they were fighting against the 
creation of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. If the Govern- 
ment was producing the wool that the 
clothes were made out of, we would have 
a case in point, but the Government does 
not. 

Mr. RANKIN. We also heard the 
same stuff when they were fighting the 
development of the Columbia River. If 
we had not succeeded in those two enter- 
prises the American people today would 
be paying from one to three billion dol- 
lars more for their electricity than they 
are paying. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. If the private 
power companies in the State of Mis- 
souri would sign a contract to sell to 
REA wholesale at 6 mills per kilowatt- 
hour and deliver the current to the 
points of need for a period of 20 years, 
we would not need the lines and we 
would not need the generating plants, 
but they will not do it. They have not 
done it, and they are not going to do it. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. Does the gentleman 
think that the REA’s in Missouri are 
building those cooperative generating 
plants down there? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. They will be, 
if they get the money. 

Mr. TACKETT. Does the gentleman 
not know that the Federal Government, 
through the guise of the Southwestern 
Power Administration, will build them? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. And every dol- 
lar of the money will be repaid into the 
Federal Treasury with interest, so whose 
business is it? 

Mr. TACKETT. Does the gentleman 
not know that it is not going to be re- 
paid, as long as SPA takes the produced 
power and spend the proceeds from the 
sale there of nationalizing the electric 
industry? None of the proceeds from 
the sale of such electricity reaches the 
United States Treasury. Does the gen- 
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tleman know anything about what he is 
talking about? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. The REA is al- 
ready ahead on its entire schedule of 
payment and will pay for these lines and 
plants with interest. I do not know 
what the gentleman considers I know 
or I do not know, and I am not worried 
about his consideration along that line. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. As a matter of fact, is 
not the gentleman from Arkansas, and 
the rest of the gentlemen, for that mat- 
ter, talking about an entirely different 
contract? We started out talking about 
a contract between the power companies 
and the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration to use the power that is being 
generated by the Southwestern Power 
Administration. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is discussing a contract that 
somebody has with some local coopera- 
tive, or maybe it is a transmission coop- 
erative down in the State of Oklahoma, 
We are talking about an entirely differ- 
ent contract; and when he is talking 
about whether or not it will be paid back, 
it will all be paid back. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for one addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I would like to point out 
to the gentleman that I think the people 
in your State ought to build your gen- 
erating plants yourselves. Why do you 
have to come and ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do such work; if you need 
the power, build your own plants, Up 
in my State of Pennsylvania last year 
in the city of Warren, Pa., in my district, 
the Penelec Co. built a $14,000,000 gen- 
erating plant. They did not ask the 
State to help, and they did not ask the 
Federal Government to help. The need 
for power was evident. The plant was 
built. They put their own cash on the 
barrel head to do the job to furnish the 
power needed in the area. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. The Govern- 
ment put up the cash to build the White 
River Dam as a flood-control and gen- 
erating project, and its cost will be re- 
paid from the sale of current generated; 
and we have as much right to that cur- 
5 as the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

as. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimou sconsent that the gentleman 


from Missouri be permitted to proceed 


for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to point out 
some facts to the gentleman in regard 
to the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
There was never before gathered in 
America such a group of licensed bur- 
glars working for the Wall Street mo- 
nopoly which owns the company as the 
group running the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. for Electric Bond & Share. If 
the distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. TAcKETT] will read the hear- 
ings of the subcommittee for the Depart- 
ment of Interior of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee of which I was a mem- 
ber, I believe it was back in March of 1946 
for fiscal year 1947, he will see ample 
justification for the statement that I 
make. The greatest thing that ever 
happened in the five great States of the 
Southwest has been the creation of the 
Southwestern Power Administration. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I thank the 
gentleman. I agree with him 100 per- 
cent. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with what the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
Rooney] has said. What I am afraid 
of is this: I am afraid of these attempts 
to turn that power over to the power 
trust, that is the Electric Bond & Share, 
not the Arkansas Power & Light Co., not 
the Texas Power & Light Co., not the 
Louisiana Power & Light Co., not the. 
Mississippi Power & Light Co.; it is the 
Electric Bond & Share, a holding com- 
pany which is really owned in Wall 
Street, New York. And what I am 
afraid of is that they will bleed those 
people for this power, that is public pow- 
er to begin with, and that the consumers 
should get at the lowest possible rate. I 
have been in this fight a long time. In 
1933 I along with Senator Norris intro- 
duced a bill and fought it through to 
create the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
5 from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER] be 
permitted to proceed for two additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. I led the drive here 
for rural electrification when Arkansas 
had 1.2 percent of her farms electrified. 
If we had lost that fight, there would not 
have been an electric light in the average 
home in Arkansas for the next 40 years. 
This is not a question of the Government 
going into private business; the power 
business is a public business. Our water 
power is public property, and we do not 
intend for it to be taken over and mo- 
nopolized by the Power Trust. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman from 
Missouri will yield to me further, I won- 
der if the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
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Tackett] has ever heard of the acqui- 
sitions of properties by Ham Moses’ 
Arkansas Power and Light in the State 
of Arkansas, where properties were ac- 
quired at one price and put on their 
books at a phony price which was mil- 
lions and millions of dollars over the 
price at which they were actually ac- 
quired? The facts in regard to this may 
be found beginning at page 379 of part 
3 of the hearings on the 1947 Interior 
appropriations bill. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas knows that the Arkansas Power 
& Light Co. is well represented in 
every golf club in the State of Arkansas. 
Ham’s boys are in every Chamber of 
Commerce, Lions Club, Kiwanis, and 
everything else. In a great number of 
instances the cost of dues and contribu- 
tions is added to the farmers’ electric 
bills. They sell the bill of goods that 
good old Arkansas Power & Light 
belongs to Arkansas, not Wall Street, 
New York, the real owner. In the in- 
terest of their alma mater, Electric Bond 
& Share, they have opposed the build- 
ing of every dam and transmission line 
in the Southwest. Very few members 
from the State of Arkansas do not hear 
from the various organizations in which 
the Arkansas Power & Light is so well 
represented and from the newspapers 
in every town in which the Arkansas 
Power & Light advertises. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. The gentleman from 
New York is interested in Arkansas, and 
I am glad he is, and cheaper rates, but 
I just want to ask him what he is doing 
to get cheaper rates in New York and to 
clean out the crookedness in that State? 

Mr. ROONEY. We are not as fortu- 
nate in New York in getting cheap power 
rates as the people are in the gentle- 
man’s State. I have always supported 
public power and the best interests of 
the people of Arkansas, as the gentle- 
man well knows, from my service with 
him, in the subcommittee on Interior 
Department appropriations. There is 
no good reason why, if in my State we 
have to pay 7 and 8 times as much for 
eleciric power, I should take it out on 
the good people of the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I just want to say 
to my distinguished friend from New 
York, too, that there is no reason why 
the taxpayers of Pennsylvania should 
put their money up to build power plants 
all over the United States. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, while 
some of these gentlemen are taking credit 
for having brought electricity to the 
rural areas of Arkansas, I should like to 
take some credit for assisting to electrify 
rural Arkansas. A glance at the legis- 
lative record of 1937 within the State of 
Arkansas will reveal that Boyp Tacketr 
voted to bring rural electrification to the 
State of Arkansas when it was not nearly 
so popular as now. I have never yet 
failed to vote at every possible opportu- 


nity for rural electrification, and I shall 
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never vote against rural electrification. 
But I want to tell you who are hollering 
long and loud for public power to re- 
place the rural electrification program 
and to allow the rural electrification sys- 
tem to be abolished by the greatest mo- 
nopoly that was ever known to man, that 
you can talk about electric power monop- 
olies all you like, but there is no greater 
or more drastic monopoly than a Gov- 
ernment monopoly, and all of you know 
that. You public power advocates con- 
demn monopolies on one hand while cre- 
ating on the other hand the most dan- 
gerous monopoly known to man—a great 
Government monopoly. 

When a boy on the farm, like my 
neighboring boyhood friends, I longed 
for the day when I could live in the small 
town nearby that I might enjoy some of 
the comforts and entitlements of life 
principally afforded by electric service. 
However, it is now possible to visualize 
a near future when the people of the 
metropolitan areas will be living for that 
day when it will be possible for them to 
move to and reside within the wide open 
rural spaces where they will at the same 
time be afforded equal comforts of life 
to those within the metropolitan areas. 

Hamstring the rural electrification 
program? No. I would do absolutely 
nothing detrimental to this great enter- 
prise and will always use every honor- 
able means at my command to further 
this most meritorious project. I am a 
devout advocate of rural electrification, 
and I am just as anxious as any person 
in this country to see every farm within 
the United States electrified at the earli- 
est possible date. 

The REA and the SPA are distinct 
and separate programs, and the SPA 
has contributed nothing to advance or 
promote the high standards of rural 
electrification. The rural electrification 
program is a successful, meritorious, 
free, and independent organization—the 
respective electric cooperatives being 
owned, controlled, governed, and oper- 
ated by and for the membership, with 
justifiable authority under our Ameri- 
can way of life to freely engage in bring- 
ing electric service to the rural areas of 
our country. 

The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, on the other hand, is an agency of 
the Federal Government under the De- 
partment of the Interior with limited 
congressional authority to pool power 
and energy produced from Government 
multiple-purpose dams and distribute 
such power and energy as provided by 
law at rates to be approved by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

I wholeheartedly concur in the state- 
ments of one of my fellow colleagues 
that rural electrification has been a long 
and hard struggle; that the remaining 
unserved 33 percent of rural Arkansas 
should be electrified under the splendid 
rural electrification program without 
delay; and that rural electrification is 
just now coming into full fruition. 
However, these facts do not in anywise 
justify the activities of the SPA. It can- 
not be contended that the SPA should be 
credited with having electrified 67 per- 
cent of the rural areas within the State 
of Arkansas, but, to the contrary, these 
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achievements have been realized under 
the authority granted by the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936. It is not neces- 
sary to allow the Department of the In- 
terior, through the Southwestern Power 
Administration, to nationalize, federal- 
ize, and socialize the rural electric co- 
operatives in order to bring electricity 
to the remaining 33 percent of the un- 
served rural area of our State. 

Yes; the rural electric cooperatives 
should be and are authorized and en- 
titled to construct electric-generating 
units and tranmission lines that the 
cheapest possible electric energy may be 
made available to the membership in 
accordance with good business principles 
under our system of free enterprise. 
However, I insist that the Southwestern 
Power Administration is not justifiably 
entitled to similar authorizations if we 
are to maintain our principles of democ- 
racy, assist our rural electrification pro- 
gram, and uphold our belief in private 
ownership. 

To allow the Federal Government, 
through its SPA agency, to establish and 
dictate policies for the rural electric co- 
operatives, and to use, control, and re- 
ceive all benefits from electric generating 
and transmission facilities constructed 
by the cooperatives is nothing less than 
an authorization to federalize the rural 
electric cooperatives, permit the SPA to 
expand its legal jurisdiction, and place 
the Government in direct competition 
with its citizens. 

Those proposing to place the Govern- 
ment into the power field as a competitor 
in order to assure cheaper energy than 
the electric cooperatives and others en- 
gaged in the power industry can produce 
could just as successfully contend that 
we should have Government-owned par- 
allel and duplicating railway and street- 
car tracks; airplane, boat, bus, and truck 
routes; telephone and telegraph lines; 
and radio and television channels. Pe- 
troleum, gas, and coal could be produced 
cheaper by the Government. No doubt 
all of these businesses are in the plans 
of those seeking to use the Government 
as a competitor to free enterprise. The 
ultimate results of such a plan can only 
mean Government operation and even- 
tual ownership. 

The rural electric cooperatives within 
the Southwest have today three sources 
of electricity: 

First. Government flood-control dams 
over transmission lines owned by the 
Government, private companies, or those 
that the cooperatives build, own and 
operate themselves; 

Second. Private power companies; 

Third. Electric-generating plants that 
the cooperatives build, own, and operate 
themselves. 

Right now the rural cooperatives have 
the private companies and the Federal 
Government SPA agency right where 
they should want them. Both are doing 
everything possible to do business with 
the cooperatives. The Southwestern 
Power Administration and the private 
companies are competing for the cooper- 
_atives’ business, and they fully realize the 
possibility of the cooperatives’ building 
their own steam-power units and trans- 
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mission lines should the electric rates not 
be ‘sufficiently low to make justifiable 
such action on behalf of their member- 
ship. As long as this situation prevails 
it is the rural electric cooperatives with- 
in the Southwest that stand to benefit. 
They have their freedom of choice—the 
American way. 

Once, however, these cooperatives lose 
their advantage by negotiating a long- 
term contract, permitting themselves to 
be tied irrevocably to the apron strings 
of the SPA for a period of 40 years, the 
opportunity to buy electricity upon a 
competitive market is gone and the right 
to produce and transmit electricity by 
means of their own facilities has 
vanished, 

SPA is not in the power field with the 
rural cooperatives and others engaged in 
the power industry with my good graces. 
TVA was established not only for flood 
control and navigation but as a “yard- 
stick” of electric costs for regulating pri- 
vate-power companies. The Public Serv- 
ice Commission in my State of Arkansas, 
as well as the Federal Power Commission, 
regulates the involved electric rates. The 
SPA must sell electricity from the Gov- 
ernment flood-control dams at rates ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The SPA renders only a power 
marketing service. The Corps of Engi- 
neers build and operate the flood-control 
dams, and could distribute the electric- 
ity from that source to the rural electric 
cooperatives and others engaged in the 
power industry over transmission lines 
built by the engineers, the private com- 
panies, or the cooperatives at a great 
savings to the taxpayers. Were the SPA 
completely out of the power field the 
rural electric cooperatives could still ob- 
tain electricity from the Government 
flood-control dams over transmission 
lines owned by the Government, the pri- 
vate companies, or those that the coop- 
eratives build, own, and operate them- 
selves. Alternative sources would come 
from private power companies or from 
electric-generating plants that the co- 
operatives build, own, operate them- 
selves, and tie in with the Federal power 
projects, 

If the rural electric cooperative mem- 
bership throughout this country could 
in some manner be given the true picture 
of the situation at hand, it would take no 
action by Congress to preclude the fed- 
eralization efforts now being made 
through the SPA plan, A great major- 
ity of the people are aware of the Fed- 
eral Government gradually encroaching 
more and more upon the lives, happi- 
ness, and freedom of the American peo- 
ple. My people do not want Federal 
regimentation; they will not stand for 
it; and so long as I am a Member of 
Congress I shall do all in my power to 
keep it from being forced upon them. 

I hold no brief for the private electric 
utilities; recognize them as monopolies 
requiring strict Federal regulation and 
supervision; but I feel that all water, 
telephone, electric, fuel, and like utili- 
ties have a definite place in our economic 
picture, and should not be permitted to 
be abolished by the competition of the 
Federal Government. No monopoly 
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could ever exist so dangerous and dev- 
astating to democracy as a Federal Gov- 
ernment monopoly. 

However, you may be assured that I 
do hold a brief, and a strong one, for 
the American system of free enterprise 
upon which this Nation was founded and 
has become the greatest upon the face 
of this earth. It alarms me and it should 
concern all of us tremendously when 
we see the Federal Government taking 
steps toward nationalization, which 
would result eventually in a completely 
socialized state. The founders of Amer- 
ican democracy never intended that we 
employ such a system. The great 
strength of America today lies in the 
fact that our individuals and industries 
have been encouraged and inspired by 
the right of free enterprise—the right to 
earn a legitimate, honest dollar with- 
out working in direct competition with 
the Federal Government, or without be- 
ing taken over, lock, stock, and barrel, 
by the Federal Government. 

The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion activities are of far-reaching signifi- 
cance—going beyond the electric-power 
field—going into the very heart of our 
right for free enterprise which was guar- 
anteed to each and every one of us by 
the pioneers who built our Nation and 
our Government. I, for one, want to 
preserve that right, and the future rights 
of our children to which they are justly 
entitled by American democracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 


Arkansas [Mr. Tackett] never touched 


side, edge, or bottom of the real issue be- 
fore us. 

The power business is a public busi- 
ness. The water power o7 this Nation 
already belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. That was decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in both the 
Ashwander case and the Appalachian 
Power case. 

It was 17 years ago that we had this 
same fight on the floor of the House. 
They were trying to force us to turn the 
power generated in the Tennessee River 
over to the private power interests, If 
we had done that, and had turned the 
power on the Columbia River over to 
them, the average householder today 
would be paying from 15 to 25 cents a 
kilowatt-hour for his electricity, and the 
average farmer would not have seen an 
electric light in his home during this 
generation. 

He criticizes the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rooney]. We have tried for 
years to develop the St. Lawrence to give 
them a yardstick which would probably 
save the people of New York State $150,- 
one a year on their light and power 

ills. 

The gentleman from Arkansas con- 
fuses the issue when he attempts to talk 
about private business being owned by 
the Government. Why, the clothing 
business is a private business, but the 
power business is a public business. 
Why? Because electricity has become a 
necessity of our modern life. It has to 
be handled by a monopoly and the water 
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power already belongs to the Federal 
Government. It is public power to begin 
with, and that applies to the energy gen- 
erated by the Southwest Power Admin- 
istration, 

So we are dealing here with a public 
business. As the result of the battle that 
we have carried on for the last 17 years, 
we have managed to reduce power rates 
to the American people, while prices of 
everything else has been increasing. If 
it had not been for these yardsticks, such 
as the TVA, you would not only be pay- 
ing the rate you are paying now in other 
areas, but you would be paying twice or 
three times as much. The American 
people would be paying from two to three, 
and probably four, billion dollars a year 
more for their electricity than they are 
now paying. In Arkansas they had 1.2 
percent of their farms electrified before 
1934. Today they have more than 170 
percent. Where did it come from? It 
came through the REA. That is where 
it came from. 

I remember the battle I had here in 
1938 to secure the first $100,000,000 for 
rural electrification. I just won by seven 
votes. If the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Tackett] had been here, I probably 
would have won by only six votes. That 
was when the REA really began to move 
forward. 

Now, do not forget this: There are 33,- 
600,000 residential power consumers in 
this country; people who turn on elec- 
tric switches every day and every night. 
They are not willing to be robbed and 
plundered by the power trust in order to 
gratify the cupidity of a group of monop- 
olists in Wall Street. There are 66,000,- 
000 voters in this country that are not 
going to sit idly by, even in Arkansas or 
in Texas—they are not going to sit by, 
and see this monopoly overcharge them 
with rates that are outrageously unrea- 
sonable. 

Suppose you paid as much for elec- 
tricity as you do for your telephone. The 
telephone trust has a complete monopoly. 
If you paid as much for electricity as 
you pay for your telephone, you would 
probably have not more than one light 
in each room—if that. I put a telephone 
in my office at home. I paid more for 
that telephone, even if I never picked up 
the receiver, than I paid for both gas and 
electricity in my home. I pay more for 
my telephone in Washington than I pay 
for both gas and electricity in my apart- 
ment. If it were not for these public- 
power systems, such as they have in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Springfield, III., Lansing, 
Mich., and Austin, Tex., and these pub- 
lic-power systems that we have along 
these streams such as the Tennessee and 
the Columbia, to keep this monopoly from 
getting its hands on the water power of 
the Nation; if it were not for that you 
would be paying 15 to 25 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, and the average farmer in 
this country probably would not have seen 
electricity in his home for the next 40 
years. 

I have no apology to make to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, I have no apol- 
ogy to make to the Electric Bond & 
Share Co., and Ihave no apology to make 
to anyone else for my fight to see that 
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the American people get the benefit of 
the greatest wealth in America, outside 
of.the soil upon which we live, that is the 
water power in our navigable streams 
and their tributaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 
KIN] has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

For necessary expenses of operation and 
maintenance of the Bonneville transmission 
system and of marketing electric power and 
energy, $5,000,000. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 220, line 9, strike out “$5,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$4,500,000.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
fiscal year 1950, we allowed $4,000,000 for 
operation and maintenance of the Bon- 
neville power transmission system. Dr, 
Raver, the Administrator of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, appeared be- 
fore the committee to justify his 1951 re- 
quest of $5,250,000. While he was testi- 
fying he teld the committee how well 
they had been able to operate and main- 
tain the Bonneville power system with 
the $4,000,000 which we had appropriated 
last year; and he said that everyone who 
was hired under this item had done a 
wonderful job. I asked Dr. Raver, then, 
if he did not think the Congress should 
have a little credit for holding the ap- 
propriation down to $4,000,000. They 
had asked for considerably more, but the 
committee did not see fit to give it to 
them. Dr. Raver, in answer to my ques- 
tion, said: “Yes,” that he thought the 
Congress should have some credit and 
that the committee should have some 
credit for holding this appropriation 
down to $4,000,000; nevertheless, he 
asked for $5,250,000 in this appropriation 
bill. The committee reduced that to 
$5,000,000. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
reduce the amount further to $4,500,000. 
It is true they have more responsibilities 
this year than last, but not to the extent 
of 25 percent. This will give them better 
than a 10-percent increase for operation 
and maintenance, and I think it is only 
fair and just that they be held down to 
$4,500,000, for certainly we need to save 
a few million here and there in a lot of 
places. 

The amendment is very reasonable 
and should be adopted by all means. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I invite the Commit- 
tee’s attention to the fact that the orig- 
inal estimate submitted by the Bureau 
of the Budget was $5,250,000 for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. Our subcommit- 
tee in its judgment saw fit to cut this 
item by a quarter of a million dollars, 
leaving the total amount available for 
operation and maintenance $5,000,000. 

I believe it is generally agreed that the 
Bonneville Power Administration, under 
the able direction of Dr. Paul Raver, is 
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one of the more efficient, if not the most 
efficient, of the agencies and bureaus 
within the Department of the Interior. 
That great organization has been oper- 
ated in a businesslike manner. The 
Bonneville Power Administration will 
turn into the Treasury during the com- 
ing fiseal year approximately $33,000,000 
in revenue. During the current fiscal 
year, that is, fiscal 1950, the total ex- 
penditures that have been approved by 
the Congress for construction, operation, 
and maintenance, aggregate some $46,- 
000,000. For the coming fiscal year our 
subcommittee has approved the total 
sum of $68,250,000, an increase of some 
$22,000,000. We are engaged in a tre- 
mendous expansion program, and I be- 
lieve the cut we have already made is 
more than adequate. Certainly it is not 
much of a reward to a great organization 
that is doing an efficient job to cripple 
it with a limitation of funds. As we ex- 
pand the transmission lines, in keeping 
with the new dams that will be coming 
into operation, it is most essential that 
sufficient funds be provided to operate 
that great organization in an efficient 
manner. 

I invite the Committee’s attention to 
the fact that in 1952 the great McNary 
Dam will come into operation on the 
Columbia River, as well as the Hungry 
Horse project in northwestern Montana. 
This will add to the responsibilities of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
It is only a businesslike protection of the 
taxpayers’ investment to expand the 
staff that will assume these added re- 
sponsibilities, 

I think the committee has done a pru- 
dent thing in trimming this expenditure 
somewhat. However, I do not think any 
further cut would be wise. I hope the 
Committee will vote the gentleman's 
amendment down. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr, Chairman, as many of you gentle- 
men know, my district includes the 
Bonneville project on the Oregon side, I 
have had quite a bit to do with that un- 
dertaking while I have been a Member of 
Congress. I have served on the Public 
Works Committee which authorized all 
these various projects throughout the 
United States, including Bonneville. 

With reference to this particular 
project, it must be conceded by those 
who are familiar with what is being done 
on the Columbia River that the Bonne- 
ville Administration through Dr. Raver 
is doing a good job. As a matter of fact, 
it is the one operation in the United 
States where Uncle Sam is getting back 
dollar for dollar all of the money he has 
put in by way of investment. The pay- 
out schedule on Bonneville is 10 years 
ahead of the program. In other words, 
if Bonneville continues this pay-out 
schedule it is making at the present 
time, the Federal Government will be 
paid back all of its investment 10 years 
ahead of the time originally prescribed 
for amortization. 

The Bonneville Administration, as has 
been said and as admitted by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], has 
increased responsibilities by reason of 
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the heavy increased development of 
hydroelectric power in that area. The 
State of Oregon has increased in pop- 
ulation 59 percent in the last 10 years. 
It holds the lead in the United States 
of all States for percentage increase in 
population, which means that we have 
an increased demand for hydroelectric 
power and services of all sorts from pub- 
lic utilities. As a result, the Bonneville 
Power Administration has an increased 
burden. Every kilowatt of power that 
is produced at Bonneville is being sold 
at market price and those funds are 
going back into the Federal Treasury. 
As a result, it is not only paying out the 
Federal investment, but it is helping to 
build up the economy of the great 
Northwest where apparently so many of 
our people from other States want to 
make their permanent homes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. I yield to my friend 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I can understand why 
the gentleman opposes this amendment. 
I know he is greatly interested in the 
development of his State. The gentle- 
man also knows that the Eightieth Con- 
gress treated the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration very generously. I was 
chairman of the committee that gave 
them more money than they ever had 
before in history. We do not want to 
stop that development. However, they 
had only $4,000,000 last year, which is 
a lot of money for administration and 
operation. If my amendment is adopted, 
we will be giving them $500,000 more 
this year than they had last year. 

Mr. ANGELL, May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I realize he has done an 
excellent job. He has been very kind, 
indeed, to Bonneville. While he served 
on this great committee he visited our 
area a number of times, he has gone 
over these projects, and is perhaps as 
well informed on them as any man who 
does not live in the area. But the fact 
is, we have increased responsibilities so 
far as Bonneville is concerned which re- 
quires more money for operation and 
maintenance in order to maintain the 
efficient service the agency is rendering 
the people of the Pacific Northwest. 
Many new generators are coming in. 
There is the Grand Coulee project, which 
has increased generating capacity. It 
will not be very long before the McNary 
Dam power will be brought in, then 
Hungry Horse, Albany Falls, and others. 
In the meantime Bonneville has to 
provide the transmission facilities to 
take care of this increased load. Every 
kilowatt-hour that is produced is being 
sold. We are not wasting a single kilo- 
watt. As a matter of fact, we have gone 
10 percent plus above the rated gener- 
ating capacity of those projects to sup- 
ply needed power, and even then we are 
not able to supply the hydroelectricity 
to the industries and the farmers that 
need the power in the area. There is 
a great dearth of power in the area. 
The committee already has cut $250,000 
below the budget estimate. If we cut 
the item an additional $500,000, as this 
amendment will do, it means that you 
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are just going to curtail the activities 
of one great agency of this Federal Gov- 
ernment, among the few, which is pay- 
ing its way and doing a good job in 
serving a fast-growing area. I think it 
would be a grave mistake, and I think 
the gentleman from Iowa himself will 
realize, after the years have gone by, 
that it will be a mistake if we curtail 
these activities of this efficient Federal 
agency. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. I think it is opportune 
here to express the point that the Han- 
ford T Works is in the Pacific 
Northwest, in the central part of the 
State of Washington, which, in turn, is 
consuming a tremendous amount of 
power from the services of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

Mr. ANGELL. The gentleman’s ob- 
servation is true. If it were not for the 
Bonneville Power Administration, that 
great atomic energy undertaking at 
Hanford in Washington could not be 
carried forward. It has performed an 
outstanding service in our national de- 
fense program. 

It seems that not a year can pass 
without some sort of an attack being 
made on the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. This year, as in many years 
past, the attack is on their appropria- 
tions requests, which, of course, is the 
most vulnerable spot of any Federal 
agency. It does not seem to make any 
difference that the management of this 
agency has constantly demonstrated 
that their operations are on a par with 
the best private operations in the coun- 
try, that they not only meet but exceed 
statutory requirements as regards pay- 
out, or that the Administrator is fully 
aware of the wise use of the money ap- 
propriated to him. No; no matter what 
degree of efficiency is demonstrated by 
this agency, they can still expect to be 
attacked whenever they ask for appro- 
priations to carry on the duties imposed 
upon them bylaw. This year the attack 
is centered on appropriations for opera- 
tion and maintenance. It is the most 
vulnerable spot of any type of enterprise, 
public or private. 

It is in this part of the Bonneville ac- 
tivity where the most stringent require- 
ments have always been imposed by Con- 
gress and which has caused the most 
3 to the Bonneville Administra- 

r. . 

Funds for operation and maintenance 
for the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion have been annually set up in the 
appropriation bill as a limitation within 
the total funds appropriated. Congress, 
in its wisdom, feels that such limitations 
are necessary in order to control the ac- 
tivities of the Federal power agencies. 
Personally, I am not in sympathy with 
that view. The record of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration over the past 
10 years indicates that its management 
is certainly of the highest order. You 
do not have to take my word for it—a 
copy of Bonneville’s annual report can 
be made available to you upon request. 
That report will show you that over the 
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period of its operations to date, this 
agency has not only met all repayment 
requirements as set up by law, but shows 
a comfortable surplus of nearly $43,000,- 
000 more than the cash appropriation 
requested this year for capital expendi- 
ture. And remember that this financial 
Picture has been compiled from power 
revenues based on the lowest wholesale 
power rates in this country. When an 
Administrator can show such a record, I 
do not think he needs to be told how far 
he can be permitted to go in expending 
funds for any given operation or activity. 
He knows that if his overhead is too 
great, he is not going to pay out. He has 
demonstrated that he knows this im- 
portant fact, so why hamstring him by 
limitations that can have no other re- 
sult except that of forced inefficiency. 

I know that at times the Bonneville 
Administrator has been at his wit’s end 
in trying to determine how to handle the 
various necessary activities that must be 
performed in an operation of the mag- 
nitude of that encompassed by the 
Bonneville Power Administration. A 
few statistics will very quickly indicate 
why this is so. 

I do not intend to burden this body 
with a long recital of these statistics, 
but will indicate some figures for 2 years, 
showing comparisons of Bonneville op- 
erations with private operations. In the 
general debate on this chapter last Fri- 
day I discussed Bonneville operations at 
some length. In 1947, operating ex- 
penses of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration were 11.4 percent of operating 
revenues. A comparable figure for all of 
the combined class A and B utilities in 
the United States for that year is 21.8 
percent. Also in that year, the operating 
utilities in the Pacific Northwest used 
from 18.2 percent to 31.4 percent of their 
operating revenues for operating ex- 
penses and this range covers all of the 
utilities operating in that area. Let me 
put this matter on another base. Oper- 
ating expenses on a basis of mills per 
kilowatt-hour sold were 0.32 for Bonne- 
ville, 3.50 for the combined class A and 
B utilities in this country, and the range 
for the Pacific Northwest utilities was 
1.3 to 4.11. 

Now let us go to 1948. In that year, 
the operating expenses as a percent of 
operating revenues were 13.2 percent for 
Bonneville, 21.4 percent for the combined 
Aand B utilities, and a range of 20.9 per- 
cent to 29.2 percent for the Pacific North- 
west utilities. On the basis of mills per 
kilowatt-hour sold, Bonneville’s cost was 
0.31, the combined A and B utilities 3.55, 
and the range for the Pacific Northwest 
utilities 1.54 to 5.66. In all of the fore- 
going figures, production expenses have 
been deducted in order to make the fig- 
ures comparable, since in the private op- 
erations production expenses are a very 
large part of their operating cost. 

I would like to cite one other com- 
parison. In 1947, Bonneville’s operating 
expenses as a percent of total electric 
plant were 3.4 percent as against 14.4 
percent for the combined class A and B 
utilities. In 1948, the comparison was 
3.3 percent for Bonneville, and 15.3 per- 
cent for the combined A and B utilities. 
In 1949, Bonneville’s percent is still 3.3 
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percent, but I do not have a comparable 
figure for the combined A and B utilities. 

My colleagues, do you need any further 
demonstration of the effectiveness of 
Bonneville’s operations? Do you need 
any further evidence that they have been 
forced to do a job with lesser tools than 
any private operation requires, or are 
you willing to admit that the Bonneville 
Power Administration operations are far 
more efficient than the best private oper- 
ations in this country? It is my opinion 
that it is a combination of the two. You 
have not allowed this agency sufficient 
funds to properly operate and maintain 
their system, and the fact that they have 
gotten along as well as they have with 
the funds available certainly is a tribute 
to the efficiency of their operations. 

There is a saying that one can be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. If you 
gentlemen are sincere in your statements 
that you want to save money for this 
country, then you certainly do not want 
to be accused of being penny-wise and 
pound-foolish; but I can assure you that 
that is what you will be if you continue to 
curtail operation money for this agency. 
At least, let us be fair and put them ona 
par with private enterprise, of which we 
have heard so much in recent years. 

I did not intend to burden you with 
any further statistics, but I will make 
another comparison which I think is very 
pertinent. This pertains to administra- 
tive and general expenses. In 1847 cost 
in this category for Bonneville as a per- 
cent of operating revenues was 4 per- 
cent. For the combined class A and B 
utilities it was 6.5 percent. For the Pa- 
ciñe Northwest systems it varied from 6 
to 9.5 percent. Comparable figures for 
1948 are 5 percent for Bonneville, 6.3 per- 
cent for the combined A and B utilities, 
and a range of 6.2 to 9.1 percent for the 
Pacific Northwest utilities. In 1949 this 
figure remained at 5 percent for Bonne- 
ville. I do not have a comparable figure 
for the other utilities for that year. 

It is my considered opinion that we do 
not need to impose any type of limita- 
tion for operation and maintenance for 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
They have demonstrated that they can 
do more with a doliar than most private 
operations in this country. The Bonne- 
ville people are proud of their record, and 
I am absolutely certain that they do not 
intend to jeopardize that record by any 
ill-considered use of funds. However, 
there is such a limitation. There is a 
specific appropriation for operation and 
maintenance. If we must have it, then 
let us make it high enough to permit the 
Bonneville Administrator to do the job in 
the way that it should be done. The 
amount of $5,000,000 that is in this ap- 
propriation for operation and mainte- 
nance for this agency will still not bring 
them up to the comparable expenditure 
by private utilities, so I ask you to let 
that figure stand without any further 
reduction. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this amend- 
ment be voted down so that the opera- 
tions of the Bonneville Administration 
may not be curtailed and service to the 
fast-growing area in the Pacific North- 
west be set back. Such a course will 
penalize the residents of the area. 
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Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I 
wish the Members on both sides of the 
aisle would realize and that is this, that 
we are not giving the Bonneville Power 
Administration a dime; we are not giving 
any of these agencies a quarter. They 
are going to pay back this money. Now, 
if you want them to go ahead and con- 
struct Bonneville and everything else 
out of the Northwest, as well as the rest 
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should realize that we are not giving 
any one of them a dime. Sixty-one per- 
cent of this money is coming back. They 
are going to pay it back; in fact, that 
is one branch of the Government, one 
department, that pays back, There is a 
little over $100,000,000 in this bill to 
operate other parts of the Department of 
the Interior—surveys and maiters like 
that. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, there is no Member in the 
House who has made a more diligent and 
determined fight for economy in the 
Congress of the United States than my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN], the proposer of this amend- 
ment. 

I recognize it is necessary to bring 
economy to the Government if our Na- 
tion is to remain solvent. I honor the 
gentleman from Iowa for making his 
fight for economy. I usually support 
him. At the same time, I think we must 
be selective in reducing Government ex- 
penses, for merely cutting an item may 
prove false economy rather than wise, 
There is such a thing as being penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. 

The Bonneville Power Authority op- 
erates a great and growing business. 
Last year it did a business of $27,881,000, 
sold that much power and electricity. 
During the coming year Dr. Raver, the 
administrator, estimates Bonneville 
power sales will total $32,231,000. In 
other words, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration will increase its electricity 
Sales by more than $4,000,000 or by more 
than 15 percent. 

Due to this about 15 percent expan- 
sion in Bonneville power sales more lines 
and substations must be operated. This 
will require more people to supervise its 
power distribution and more persons and 
materials to keep its lines in repair and 
in efficient operation. 

Also as these lines and substations 
grow older they require more repairs and 
greater sums must be spent on their 
maintenance. Every businessman knows 
it usually is cheaper to maintain a ma- 
chine in good condition than to repair 
one. To allow machines or power lines 
to deteriorate is, in my opinion, false 
economy. We may, if this amendment 
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carries, save $500,000 this year, but in 
future years may, as a result of this 
attempted saving, be confronted with 
much larger and more costs in repairs. 

Our industrial situation in the Pacific 
Northwest, by which I mean the States 
of Oregon and Washington, is rather un- 
usual. We have very little coal. We 
have no gas and no oil. We are almost 
solely dependent on hydroelectricity to 
operate the multitude of machines in our 
many and varied industries. If our 
power supply were broken by a trans- 
mission line break or a substation clos- 
ure we have no easy or ready way of 
restoring the means of driving the ma- 
chines in our industries. Such break- 
downs mean tremendous losses in em- 
ployment to workers and large extra 
costs to manufacturers as well as a loss 
of income-tax revenues to the Govern- 
ment. 

Power is of no value unless it is de- 
livered to the places of consumption, and 
delivered there in abundance and unin- 
terruptedly. Reduction of the item of 
$5,000,000, provided in the bill for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, to $4,509,000 as is 
proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN] is, in my opinion, not wise. 
I hope his amendment will be rejected. 
This item has already been reduced be- 
low the Budget Bureau's recommenda- 
tion by $250,000 in committee. I believe 
it is poor economy to reduce it any 
further. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACE of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. As a matter of fact, 
when you boil the whole situation down, 
you have the power installations that 
produce the current. What you need 
this money for is to extend your lines 
and sell your electricity when it comes 
from these power-producing plants. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Power is 
of no value, of course, unless it is de- 
livered to the ultimate consumer, and 
delivered in an uninterrupted manner. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Over a line of wire 
strung on poles. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let us keep the record 
straight. This does not take anything 
away from the construction. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. No; that 
is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. It takes nothing away 
from the building of lines or related fa- 
cilities. It simply reduces by 10 percent 
the amount to be spent for administra- 
tion and operation, The facts are that 
they need no sales force because they 
have more demand for the power than 
they have power. We are giving them 
more for the year that starts July 1 than 
we did for this year, the fiscal year 1950, 
by the amount of $500,000. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Yes; but 
the lines will carry 10 or 15 percent more 
current than it has in former years, 
Bonneville will be a bigger business and 
naturally the bigger the business the 
more money needed to operate it, 
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Mr. JENSEN. That does not make so 
much difference. You do not have to 
follow that current along the wire. It 
gets there without your pushing it along 
too much. 

Mr. MACE of Washington. There are 
also more substations to maintain and 
operate. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is true, is it not, 
that the reduction in this allowance will 
take away money which is provided for 
the maintainence of these lines which 
are now carrying heavier loads than they 
should be required to carry? Last year 
they had two or three breakdowns due 
to the overloading of the lines. It threw 
out of operation many of the industries, 
practically, in that area. There is an 
additional expense in the maintenance 
of the transmission lines. It is true 
there is no money in this for construc- 
tion purposes. It is maintenance. 

Mr, MACK of Washington. As the 
lines get older they also require more 
maintenance. 

Mr. ANGELL, That is true. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Along the line of what 
the gentleman from Oregon has said, I 
would remind the House that we had a 
very, very severe winter last year, and 
that always has its effect upon the items 
that have to be maintained in any trans- 
mission lines. That is a factor that 
should be taken into consideration at 
this time. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. JENSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JENSEN) there 
were—ayes 57, noes 78. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. JENSEN and 
Mr. JAcKson of Washington. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
74, noes 94. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations of the Bonneville Power 
Administration shall be available to carry 
out all the duties imposed upon the Admin- 
istrator pursuant to law, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia; pur- 
chase (not to exceed 17 of which 12 shall be 
for replacement only) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; purchase (not to exceed two) 
of aircraft; and printing and binding. Ap- 
propriations made herein to the Bonneville 
Power Administration shall be available in 
one fund, except that the appropriation 
herein made for operation and maintenance 
shall be available only for the service of the 
current fiscal year. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 220, after line 21, add the following new 


paragraph: 

“Not to exceed $1,000,000 of the funds 
herein provided for the Bonneville Power 
Administration shall be available for travel 
expenses.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NORRELL. I desire to offer an 
amendment to amend the force account 
on page 220, line 21, by inserting a new 
paragraph. If the gentleman's amend- 
ment is considered before my amend- 
ment, will my amendment be out of or- 
der? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] seeks to add a new paragraph. 

Mr. NORRELL. My amendment will 
be in order after his amendment is dis- 
posed of? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not 
seen the gentleman’s amendment but 
would assume it would be offered after 
the pending amendment is disposed of. 
The gentleman may offer his amend- 
ment after the pending amendment is 
disposed of. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise the remarks I 
previously made in Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment to reduce the 
travel item which of course does not ap- 
pear in the bill, but the information we 
have been able to obtain from the De- 
partment is to the effect that there is 
$1,564,175 requested in this bill for travel 
for the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. The amendment which I have 
offered reduces that figure to $1,000,000. 
The business of the Bonneville Power 
Administration is mostly within the 
States of Washington and Oregon. It 
is difficult to understand how they can 
even spend $1,000,000 for travel. Of 
course, we realize there are some officials 
of the Bonneville Power Administration 
who must come to Washington occasion- 
ally, especially to testify before the House 
and Senate, but certainly there is no 
reason for allowing more than $1,000,- 
000. We do know that many of the 
higher officials of the Bonneville Power 
Administration do travel all over the 
country making speeches to every kind 
of organization you could imagine. It 
is not their business to do that. 

The business of the officials of the 
Bonneville Power Administration is to 
look after the business of the Bonneville 
Power Administration and not to run all 
over this United States and Europe tell- 
ing the people of America and of the 
world the virtues of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 
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That is about all there is to it, Mr. 
Chairman; it is a very modest cut, con- 
sidering the amount we should allow for 
such travel expenses, and I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. - 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the gen- 
tleman and shall, of course, support his 
amendment. I note that in this para- 
graph there is no reference at all to 
travel, whereas in other sections of the 
bill we have had specific authority for 
travel. I wonder if the gentleman would 
explain why there is not anything under 
that item in this paragraph? 

Mr. JENSEN. I might answer the 
gentleman by referring him to the criti- 
cism of the Interior Department by the 
chairman of the committee in the report, 
criticism for the method they used in 
coming before the committee to justify 
their appropriations and for many other 
things that are going on in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior which is not pleasing 
to any of the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Interior Appropriations. So, 
when the gentleman asks me why certain 
things in this item did not appear in the 
bill, the facts are there are just a lot of 


things that do not appear in this bill - 


because they were not willing to give us 
the facts that we should have had in 
order to write a bill and in order to 
appropriate properly. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, this 
portion of the bill was written, in sub- 
stance, down in the Interior Department; 
is that what I am to understand? 

Mr. JENSEN. No; I would not say 
that; I would say that with the infor- 
mation the committee had the chairman 
wrote this report and this bill. We did 
not have enough information to write a 
bill that could be very specific, as it 
should have been. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to call to the commit- 
tee’s attention the fact that the reason 
the word “travel” does not appear in the 
item is because it is contained in the 
basic Bonneville Act. As I understand 
it, the words “travel allowance” are in- 
cluded in the appropriation bill only 
where there is no basic authority for 
travel allowance. The allowance for 
this year is $1,345,024. As the gentle- 
man from Iowa has pointed out, such 
travel funds for fiscal 1951 will be 
$1,564,175: This item was broken down 
and presented to our subcommittee in 
connection with the justification. Again, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
the committee the fact that there are 
certain increases that apply to travel 
generally in all of these items that are 
being presented this year. As the gen- 
tleman knows, last year the House ap- 
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proved the increased per diem allowance 
from $6 a day to $9. In addition there 
have been increases in fares. I invite 
attention to the fact also that the area 
now covered by the Bonneville Power 
Administration is expanding very mate- 
rially. In the pending bill there is a sub- 
stantial increase for new transmission 
lines into southern Oregon. Lines are 
also running from the State of Wash- 
ington through Idaho over to the Hungry 
Horse Dam; in other words, this item, 
I think, is pretty much in keeping with 
the necessary expenses of this great 
agency. As I pointed out in my previous 
statement in connection with the opera- 
tion and maintenance expenses, the 
Bonneville Power Administration has 
done an outstanding and efficient job and 
it has operated its agency in a business- 
like manner. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. Will the gentleman tell 
the Committee with respect to the audit- 
ing of these accounts and whether there 
has been any criticism of the manner in 
which they kept their books and 
accounts? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. This 
is the first time I have heard of that. 

Mr, REES. I am talking about the 
Department of the Interior in general. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. There 
may be some other bureau subject to 
criticism, but speaking with specific ref- 
erence to the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration I may say that it has been 
commended for the businesslike way in 
which it has kept its accounts. 

In that connection I call attention to 
the fact that the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration was audited by Arthur An- 
derson & Co., one of the leading certified 
public accounting firms in the country 
and that organization gave it a very 
clean bill of health. That is a private 
auditing firm. In addition to that, it 
is my understanding there has never 
been any criticism, at least to my knowl- 
edge, by the General Accounting Office, 

Mr. REES. That may be true with 
respect to the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, but I have heard some criti- 
cism with respect to the manner in which 
it has kept their books and their ac- 
counts and that the General Accounting 
Office is attempting to work out a sys- 
tem so that we will have some under- 
standing with respect to the manner in 
which these funds are expended. 

Mr, JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman understands I am directing 
my statements to a specific amendment 
that is pending. 

Mr. REES. I appreciate that, but I 
thought the gentleman could enlighten 
us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to corrob- 
orate what the gentleman from Wash- 
ington says to the effect that the books 
of the Bonneville Power Administration 
have been audited by this eastern firm 


Chairman, 
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and I think the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is to be commended for its 
good work in this respect. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I quite 
agree with the gentleman. It is the first 
time that a firm of national reputation 
has been called in to audit the books. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. HORAN. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Washington that the whole 
item of travel of our Federal employees 
should be investigated. I have no doubt 
but what this would be a fertile-field for 
examination. However, I do object to 
the amendment on the basis that I would 
rather see it departmental-wide, rather 
than picking on one particular part of 
the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington, Iyield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, each sub- 
committee has the responsibility of re- 
ducing or adding to the budget requests. 
I have no particular inside knowledge of 
items in other subcommittee hearings, 
but in this instance we have heard all the 
testimony. We know the problem, we 
know the situation and certainly anyone 
who knows the conditions as exist would 
have to agree that a million dollars is 
more than the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration should have for travel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. JENSEN) there 
were—ayes 43, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr, Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NORRELL: Page 
220, after line 21, insert not to exceed 12 
percent of the appropriation for construc- 
tion herein made for the Bonneville Power 
Administration shall be available for con- 
struction work by force account or on a hired 
labor basis except in cases of emergencies, 
local in character, so declared by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administrator.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
only restores existing law; it adds noth- 
ing toit. For many years there has been 
a limitation on the amount of construc- 
tion money that the Bonneville Power 
Administration could use itself and 
thereby not contract out to private en- 
terprise. This merely puts back into 
the law, which was, I think, inadvertently 
omitted by the committee, the existing 
law, and I think there will be no objec- 
tion to it. l 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee accepts the amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have no objection to 
the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I take this time briefly 
to propound.an inquiry of the members 
of the committee. I have been advised 
and have observed that through cither 
design or inadvertence the funds avail- 
able for the Oil and Gas Division for 
the Director and his staff, Department 
of the Interior, have been practically 
deleted. The purpose of my taking this 
time is to inquire of the committee if it 
was really the intention of the commit- 
tee in the consideration of this measure 
to do away with this division which has 
been in effect an operation and serving 
the people over a long period of time. 
If some member of the committee could 
answer that, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. In 
reply to the gentleman from Arkansas I 
can state that in the first place this 
specific activity is not authorized by law. 
The committee has in effect delegated to 
the Secretary the authority to expend 
funds in this area. The committee felt 
that discretion should be vested in the 
Secretary of the Interior to let him de- 
termine whether or not the expenditure 
should be made. The funds are made 
available but the mandatory expenditure 
of the funds is not required. 

Mr, HARRIS. I am advised by the 
Secretary's office that they are very much 
in need of this. This is a very vital part 
of their service. It is rendering a very 
fine service to the people of the country, 
and it is badly needed, because without 
it they are very much at the mercy of 
certain of the industries who get them- 
selves in a position with cooperative 
arrangements, 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If the 
gentleman will refer to page 160 of the 
report accompanying the omnibus bill he 
will find the committee has stated the 
following: 

It is noted that the Oil and Gas Division 
was established after the war to continue 
certain functions performed by the Petro- 
leum Administration for War. There was a 
need to have active Government cooperation 
with the petroleum industry during the 
period of maldistribution of oil products just 
after the war, but the committee is cognizant 
of no such condition or need at present. 
Therefore, the Oil and Gas Division should 
be either abolished or substantially reduced. 
Specialists in the petroleum field can be made 
a part of the program organization to advise 
the Secretary on policy and coordination of 
those matters for which the Department is 
responsible by law, 


May I state as a follow-up that the 
committee has not taken away the funds 
for that particular activity. The com- 
mittee has in effect suggested that this 
ought to be coordinated and tied in with 
the work of the Secretary. 

Mr. HARRIS. Irespectfully submit to 
the gentleman that this is a very worthy 
function of the Government. The need 
for it now seems to be much more ap- 
parent than it was even during the war 
or immediately after the war. The Sec- 
retary has only recently submitted to the 
National Petroleum Council the request 
to make certain investigations and to 
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report thereon, on the vitally important 
subject of the importation of crude oil, 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
money has not been taken away from the 
Secretary. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Secretary says 
different; $148,000, either indirectly or 
directly. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. My 
understanding of legislative procedure is 
that what I am saying here is making 
a part of the legislative history of this 
item. It may be that the Department 
will want to use this money for some 
other activity, but that is not the fault of 
the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that is 
not altogether the case, as it is under- 
stood by the Department. The Secretary 
himself has so said, as I understand. 

May I ask the gentleman if his com- 
mittee will, then, as the appropriation 
bill takes its way through this Congress, 
if it develops later on through the in- 
formation that he obtains from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that there is a 
need for this, give consideration to pro- 
viding him just such funds as are abso- 
lutely needed. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. May 
I suggest to my friend from Arkansas 
that the appropriate way to approach 
this problem is the regular way, that is, 
to introduce legislation to authorize this 
activity. 

Mr. HARRIS, This matter is author- 
ized, and the Department of the Interior 
has set it up under Executive order of 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I re- 
gret to differ with my friend. It is not 
authorized by law. It would be subject 
to a point of order if specifically pro- 
vided for in this bill, 
is much better off from his own stand- 
point that it is not included as a sep- 
arate item. If it were, it would have 
been subject to a point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would suggest that 
the gentleman look into it a little fur- 
ther in the course of the appropriation 
bill going through. If it does appear 
that it is needed, as the bill goes through 
the other body and then into conference, 
the gentleman will find that he can per- 
form a very worth-while service. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I think 
the colloquy that has taken place here 
provides the basis for a solution to the 
gentleman’s problem. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 
For expenses necessary for protection, use, 

improvement, development, disposal, cadas- 
tral surveying, classification, and perform- 
ance of other functions, as authorized by 
law in the management of lands and their 
resources under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, $6,756,800: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation may be ex- 
pended on a reimbursable basis for surveys 
of lands other than those under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau of Land Management. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, although I am not go- 
ing to offer any amendment to increase 
the appropriation for the Bureau of Land 


The gentleman | 
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Management, I feel that our committee 
in this instance has cut a little too deep. 

When we review the committee report 
in relation to the original President’s 
budget, and the bill as reported out, we 
find certain items that have been cut 
too closely for the people’s good. 

The wise administering of the public 
lands is important to the whole country, 
not only from the standpoint of food pro- 
duction, but from that of revenue pro- 
ducing activities such as oil, potassium 
and other minerals that are developed 
through private leasing of these lands, 
timber production and conservation, 
grazing and selective disposal of lands 
under the various land laws. 

The agency responsible for the man- 
agement of the lands is the Bureau of 
Land Management which has been seri- 
ously cut in several major activities of 
its appropriation. 

This agency may be likened to a busi- 
ness—it takes money for it to make 
money. On its limited appropriations it 
has been turning in Federal revenues 
amounting to more than $37,000,000, in 
other words approximately $7 return for 
every $1 appropriated. But with greatly 
increased business it needs more help to 
carry the load. Actually the number of 
employees has decreased since 1940. It 
occurred to me that the subcommittee 
may have lost sight of the above im- 
portant aspect of the Bureau’s work. In 
our effort to reduce Government ex- 
penditure we must not confuse gross ex- 
penditures with net expenditures. 

Actually this agency has done a good 
job of increasing efficiency in the last 2 
years, more than trebling the output per 
man. The small number of personnel 
cannot possibly keep speeding up the job 
to keep pace with the increasing volume 
of business. In my own State, Mr. Paul 
Roach, a land office manager, died in 
office as a result of overwork. 

There must also be additional funds 
for development of resource programs 
that are vital to other conservation jobs. 
Iam speaking specifically of the Bureau’s 
need to provide protection of the water- 
sheds on the public domain lands. In 
the Rio Grande area of my own State 
this is especially serious. Siltation of 
lands from neglected watershed areas is 
a threat to our very livelihood. The 
public lands contribute much of the silt 
flowing into Elephant Butte Reservoir. 
This is rapidly making useless a great 
reservoir, upon which our irrigation agri- 
culture is based. Siltation also is filling 
the river channel, necessitating large 
public investments in flood-control struc- 
tures. It is not economy to curtail work 
for watershed management and improve- 
ment, neglecting causes of trouble and 
spreading all our money millions of dol- 
lars—on relief to the distressed situations 
caused by it. E. 

I sincerely hope that before the bill 
returns to the House an adjustment may 
be made, and I strongly urge that the 
committee will yield in those cases where 
the approriation of added funds will ac- 
tually in effect decrease the net spend- 
ing through the added revenues returned, 
and when the final analysis is made that 
sufficient funds to do at least the mini- 
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mum essential management job will be 
appropriated for the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

The aggregate of all moneys received after 
June 30, 1950, as range-improvement fees 
under the provisions of section 3 of the act 
of June 28, 1934 (43 U. S. C. 315), and 25 
percent of all moneys received after June 30, 
1950, under the provisions of section 15 of 
said act (in addition to all moneys received 
during the fiscal year 1950 from either of 
such sources but not yet appropriated), shall 
be available until expended for construction, 
purchase, and maintenance of range improve- 
ments pursuant to the provisions of sections 
3 and 10 of said act. 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the paragraph 
appearing on page 222, lines 18 through 
25, and page 223, lines 1 through 3, which 
is as follows: 

RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

The aggregate of all moneys received after 
June 30, 1950, as range-improvement fees 
under the provisions of section 3 of the Act 
of June 28, 1934 (43 U. S. C. 315) and 25 per 
centum of all moneys received after June 
30, 1950, under the provisions of section 15 
of said Act (in addition to all moneys re- 
ceived during the fiscal year 1950 from either 
of such sources but not yet appropriated), 
shall be available until expended for con- 
struction, purchase, and maintenance of 
range improvements pursuant to the provi- 
sions of sections 3 and 10 of said Act. 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the gentleman from 
Iowa intends to make points of order to 
subsequent items relating to the same 
subject matter, namely, the Bureau of 
Land Management. Would it be in order 
for the gentleman from Iowa to submit 
the various points of order dealing with 
the same subject matter and that they 
be considered in bloc; and also, is it in 
order for me to offer an amendment 
which will make the appropriations on 
an annual basis in lieu of the language 
to be stricken on the points of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be done 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
the following points of order to make. 

I make a point of order against the 
language on page 223, lines 4 through 12, 
which language is as follows: . 

PAYMENTS TO STATES (PROCEEDS OF SALES) 

Five percent of the net proceeds of sales 
of public lands and materials from public 
lands received after June 30, 1950 (in addi- 
tion to 5 percent of all moneys received prior 
to June 30, 1950, as net proceeds of sales 
of public lands and materials from public 
lands but not yet appropriated), shall be 
available for payment to the States in which 
such lands are situated for the purpose of 
education or of making public roads and 
improvements. 


I make a point of order against the 
language on page 223, lines 13 through 
24, which language is as follows: 

PAYMENT TO OKLAHOMA 

Thirty-seven and one-half percent of the 
royalties received after June 30, 1950 (in 
addition to 37½ percent of all royalties re- 
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ceived during the fiscal year 1950 but not 
yet appropriated), from the south half of 
Red River in Oklahoma under the provisions 
of the joint resolution of June 12, 1926 (44 
Stat. 740), shall be available for payment 
to the State of Oklahoma in lieu of all 
State and local taxes upon tribal funds 
accruing under said act, to be expended by 
the State in the same manner as if received 
under section 35 of the act approved Febru- 
ary 25, 1920 (30 U. S. C. 191). 


I make a point of order against the 
language on page 224, line 1 through 8, 
which language is as follows: 

LEASING OF GRAZING LANDS 

The aggregate of all moneys received after 
June 30, 1950 (in addition to all moneys re- 
ceived during the fiscal year 1950 but not yet 
appropriated), from grazing fees for State, 
county, or privately owned lands leased in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of 
June 23, 1938 (43 U. S. C. 315m-4), shall be 
available until expended for leasing of such 
lands. 


I make a point of order against the 
language on page 224, lines 9 through 16, 
which language is as follows: 

PAYMENTS TO STATES (GRAZING FEES) 

Thirty-three and one-third percent of all 
grazing fees received after June 30, 1950, from 
each grazing district on Indian lands ceded 
to the United States for disposition under 
the public-lands laws, shall be available for 
payment to the State in which said lands are 
situated, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 11 of the act of June 28, 1934, as 
amended (43 U. S. C. 315J). 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the language I have indicated, 
in each instance, has the effect of making 
appropriations on a permanent basis, 
which goes beyond the scope of the bill 
and also constitutes legislation on an 
appropriation bill, and, therefore, is not 
in order under the rules of the House. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the points of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the points of order made by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr, JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jackson of 
Washington: On page 222, after line 17 insert 
the following: 

“RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

“For construction, purchase, and mainte- 
nance of range improvements pursuant to 
the provisions of sections 3 and 10 of the act 
of June 28, 1934, as amended (43 U.S, C. 315), 
sums equal to the aggregate of all moneys 
received as range improvement fees under 
section 2 of said act and of 25 percent of all 
moneys received under section 15 of said act 
during the current and prior fiscal years but 
not yet appropriated, to remain available 
until expended. 

“PAYMENTS TO STATES (PROCEEDS OF SALES) 

“For payment to the several States of 5 
percent of the net proceeds of sales of public 
lands lying within their limits, for the pur- 
pose of education or of making public roads 
and improvements, sums equal to the aggre- 
gate of receipts covered into the Treasury in 
accordance with section 4 of the act of June 
26, 1934 (31 U. S. C. 725c), during the current 
and prior fiscal years but not yet appropri- 
ated, 

“PAYMENT TO OKLAHOMA 

“For payment to the State of Oklahoma in 

lieu of all State and local taxes upon tribal 
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funds accruing under the provisions of the 
joint resolution of June 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 
740), to be expended by the State in the 
same manner as if received under section 35 
of the act approved February 25, 1920 (30 
U. S. C. 191), sums equal to 37% percent of 
the royalties rcceived during the current and 
prior fiscal years (but not yet appropriated) 
from the south half of Red River in Oklahoma 
under the provisions of said joint resolution 
of June 12, 1926. 
“LEASING OF GRAZING LANDS 

“For leasing State, county, or privately 
owned lands in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act of June 23, 1938 (43 U. J, C. 
$15m-1), sums equal to the aggregate of 
receipts covered into the Treasury in accord- 
ance with the act of June 23, 1938 (43 U. S. C. 
315m-4), during the current and prior fiscal 
years but not yet appropriated. ~~ 

“PAYMENTS TO STATES (GRAZING FEES) 

“Sums not in excess of 33% percent of all 
grazing fees received during the current and 
prior fiscal years (but not yet appropriated) 
from each grazing district on Indian lands 
ceded to the United States for disposition 
under the public-land laws, to be paid to 
the State in which said lands are situated, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
11 of the act of June 28, 1934, as amended 
(43 U. S. C. 315j).” 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington (inter- 
rupting the reading of the amendment). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JENSEN. Reserving the right to 
object, this simply reasserts existing lan- 
guage? J 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. This 
has the effect of placing these items on 
an annual basis, instead of on a perma- 
nent basis, and there is no other change. 

Mr. TABER. It is the same language 
that was used last year? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. 
Whether it is exactly the same language, 
I cannot say for sure, but the effect is to 
carry it as heretofore; that is, on an 
annual basis. That is the only change. 
The net effect is to continue it as here- 
tofore. There is no change in the sub- 
stance. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do I understand that 
in the amendment the gentleman has 
just offered there is no additional au- 
thority given to any officer of the De- 
partment of the Interior? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is correct. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we ought to have the amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 
The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. In reading the last para- 
graph, I understood the Clerk to read 
“3312.” I understand the previous lan- 
guage was “3344.” 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the “3344” be changed to read “3314.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. May I inquire of the 
gentleman from Washington—I have al- 
ready propounded the question once, 
and I did not get a satisfactory answer— 
in the language which is proposed now, 
there is some new language which is not 
in the fiscal 1950 bill? Is that a fact? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. To be 
completely frank and honest with the 
gentleman, I have not compared the 
language with the 1950 bill, but I want to 
assure the gentleman that the purpose of 
offering this is not to change the sub- 
stance in any way of the language here- 
tofore carried in the 1950 bill. Of neces- 
sity we have relied on our technicians to 
prepare this in keeping with the general 
coverage of the 1950 appropriation bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Was this change of 
language which the gentleman has just 
submitted written by the Department of 
the Interior or by our own staff? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. This 
was prepared by our own committee 
clerk, 

Mr. JENSEN. I have no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. KEATING. This is not entirely 
familiar to me and I should like to ask 
the gentleman what would happen if we 
did not adopt the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. As I 
understand, there is substantive law 
which provides that these receipts shall 
go into specific funds in the Treasury, 
that under the basic law heretofore 
passed by the Congress certain people are 
entitled to these receipts. I have offered 
these amendments simply in order to ac- 
commodate the point of order offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa. They intro- 
duce no new substance into the bill. 
Therefore, nothing will be accomplished 
by a failure to adopt these amendments. 
In fact, it will simply confuse the situa- 
tion. There will be no savings by not 
agreeing to the amendments which we 
are offering in lieu of the matter stricken 
by the points of order. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, to put 
it another way, if we did not adopt the 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Washington, it would not result in 
these sums being gathered into the 
United States Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Oh, 
no. It is my understanding that they are 
primarily funds allocated for a specific 
purpose and they do not go into the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 
They would not go into the miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury if the amend- 
ment that I have offered in lieu of the 
language stricken out on the point of 
order were voted down. 

Mr. KEATING, And that is because of 
legislation heretofore enacted. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is correct. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Iyield. 
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Mr. D'EWART. I wish to say that 
these amendments carry out the purpose 
of the Nicholson report, which was the 
result of a study under the direction of 
the President relating to the manage- 
ment and handling of public land. That 
report was made 2 or 3 years ago to the 
Secretary of the Interior. It contains 
certain recommendations in regard to 
the disposition of funds and the manage- 
ment of public lands, and these provisions 
in this bill carry out those recommenda- 
tions of the so-called Nicholson report. 

Mr. Chairman, we are at this time 
taking a second look at the Appropria- 
tions Committee report. Before we put 
the final seal of approval upon it, we 
must be sure that in our attempt to place 
the accent on economy, we have not 
actually increased the net Government 
expense through the curtailment of 
money making and money saving ac- 
tivities. 

Certain items of this nature are found 
in the program of the Bureau of Land 
Management, a program with which I 
am especially familiar. The items for 
land classification, for grazing adminis- 
tration and for range and watershed im- 
provement are of great importance to the 
West as well as to potential users of the 
public domain wherever they may reside. 

Land classification activities have made 
possible a realistic program for land use 
and land rehabilitation of abused public 
lands. Classification enables the Bureau 
to dispose of those isolated tracts of Fed- 
eral land where productive management 
is not practical. It discloses areas where 
erosion may cause excessive siltation of 
water storage facilities, an extremely im- 
portant consideration at this time when 
we are spending so much money for the 
construction of multipurpose dams and 
reservoirs on western rivers. All of this 
work, which saves money and reduces 
the cost of government, should be con- 
tinued with adequate land classification 
personnel. 

The committee has made reductions in 
the request for Grazing Administration, 
an item which I feel should be restored 
both in the interests of proper adminis- 
tration of the public domain and in the 
interests of the users of this land. This 
item is necessary to carry out the full 
program of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
which includes, as you will recall, five 
principal purposes: First, to stop injury 
to the public grazing lands by preventing 
overgrazing and soil deterioration; sec- 
ond, to provide for their orderly use, im- 
provement, and development; third, to 
effect an equitable apportionment of the 
grazing privileges among the owners of 
base properties outside of the districts 
and to issue grazing licenses, permits or 
leases in accordance with these deter- 
minations; fourth, to provide adequate 
supervision in order to insure proper use 
and to prevent trespass use; and fifth, to 
stabilize the livestock industry depend- 
ent upon the public range. 

The public domain is a great resource, 
of tremendous value to all the people of 
our Nation. It is an essential part of our 
economy in the West. It is in the inter- 
ests of all of us that it be properly man- 
aged, maintained, and used to the fullest 
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advantage, and the comparatively small 
sums required to achieve these purposes 
are money well spent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this administration 
may well be proud of the job it conceives 
in the field of management—a job which 
the President’s budget fully reflected this 
year. Many cuts have been made in this 
budget where there was evidence that 
these cuts could be made without dan- 
ger to the Nation’s economy. 

At the same time the President’s budg- 
et recommended increases in appropria- 
tions to a few agencies whose essential 
workload had increased greatly and 
whose operating load had demonstrated 
that they had wisely managed the funds 
allotted to them. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in the Department of the Interior. 
This agency, as you know, is responsible 
for the management of the public domain 
lands. The workload of this agency 
through applications of individuals, 
small businessmen, and large industrial- 
ists has more than doubled, yet the num- 
ber of persons available to handle these 
applications has decreased. The Bu- 
reau has cut corners in administration to 
the point that they have trebled the out- 
put per worker in the past 2 years. Still 
the individuals and businesses wanting to 
develop and use the public lands pour 
in with applications. With increased ap- 
propriations it had hoped to permit an 
even better program for use of the pub- 
lic domain. Curtailment of funds from 
the President’s budget will slow down the 
work and cause a terrific load to be placed 
on the Bureau of Land Management’s 
meager staff. 

In my own State of California I have 
observed the job land office personnel are 
doing. They are carrying too heavy a 
load and that load is increasing as ap- 
plications for public land use increase. 
The item of $884,210 in contrast to the 
requested amount of $1,119,600 provides 
only for present operation in leasing and 
disposal of lands and mineral resources. 
In California and other States the Bu- 
reau of Land Management has received 
thousands of applications from disabled 
and other veterans of World War II for 
desert homesites. These applications 
cannot be handled promptly in spite of 
the recognized personal urgency of such 
cases without added appropriations. 

Increased appropriations to the land 
management functions of the Bureau of 
Land Management will actually result 
in a net decrease in Federal costs, since 
last year this agency collected $7 for 
every $1 spent. Added funds will, simi- 
larly, more than pay for themselves. 

In my considered judgment, the origi- 
nal estimate of $9,750,000 in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the Bureau of Land 
Management is an amount well justified 
on the basis of returns. Furthermore, 
Bureau officials have demonstrated that 
they know how to spend the Government 
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money appropriated with the same care 
that would be exercised if it were their 


own. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at that point in the Recorp where 
debate was concluded on the point of 
order first offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Keatine], which was 
subsequently withdrawn, and on which 
the Speaker of the House, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] spoke. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU or INDIAN AFFAIRS 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SERVICES 

For expenses, necesary to provide health, 
education, and welfare services for Indians, 
either directly or in cooperation with States 
and other organizations, including payment 
(in advance or from date of admission) of 
care, tuition, assistance, and other expenses 
of Indians in boarding homes, institutions, 
or schools; grants and other assistance to 
needy Indians; maintenace of law and 
order, and payment of rewards for informa- 
tion or evidence concerning violations of 
law on Indian reservations or lands; opera- 
tion of Indian arts and crafts shops and 
museums; and per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence and other expenses of Indians partici- 
pating in folk festivals; $37,929,000. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just approved 
the item in the appropriation bill which 
provides funds for the general activities 
and services of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

In this connection, I wish to point out 
the need for an improvement in the ad- 
ministration of law and order on the av- 
erage Indian reservation and particu- 
larly on the Pine Ridge Reservation in 
South Dakota. 

I am told that so bad have conditions 
become that very few residents, white or 
Indian, within the boundaries of the 
reservation, feel safe to go out at night 
and particularly to attend dances or 
other social gatherings after dark. 

There has been a complete breakdown 
of police protection. Within the past 
few years, several murders have been 
committed without charges being filed 
against suspects, much less convictions, 

Delegations have appealed to the 
Governor of the State, but dispatch of 
representatives from the State justice 
department have been met by the state- 
ment that they lack jurisdiction on In- 
dian lands. Now a movement is under 
way to create a sort of vigilantes organi- 
zation among the people for their own 
protection. 

The situation seems to be the result in 
part of trying to turn the problem of 
law and order over to the so-called law 
and order set-up under the Indian reor- 
ganization act and in part the result 
of inadequate appropriations or improper 
allocation of funds. 

Whatever the cause, the situation 
merits a definite investigation by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and although I 
have previously discussed it with officials 
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of the Bureau, I wish to make it a matter 
of public record in connection with the 
passage of these appropriations. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION 

For construction, major repair, and im- 
provement of irrigation and power systems, 
buildings, utilities, roads and trails, and 
other facilities; acquisition of lands and in- 
terests in lands; preparation of lands for 
farming; and architectural and engineering 
services by contract; to remain available 
until expended, $21,922,000, of which not to 
exceed $3,737,500 is for liquidation of obliga- 
tions incurred pursuant to authority previ- 
ously granted; and, in addition, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to enter into contracts for 
the purposes of this appropriation in an 
amount not to exceed $1,500,000. 


Mr, FERNANDEZ, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

On page 225, line 24, strike out “$21,922,- 
000” and insert 822,422,000.“ 

On page 226, line 5, strike out 81,500, 000“ 
and insert “$2,500,000,” 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, in 
this appropriation bill our committee has 
cut down items affecting New Mexico, 
but I am not going to quarrel with the 
judgment of the committee as to those 
items with the exception of this particu- 
lar one for the reason I believe that our 
committee in striking out the item which 
I attempt to restore by my amendment 
committed a very grievous error. 

In order that we may get the full facts 
before the committee, let me give the 
committee a short history of this situa- 
tion. The purpose of my amendment is 
to restore $1,500,000 authorized last fall 
by an act passed by the Congress for the 
construction of an Indian and non-In- 
dian hospital, a cooperative hospital to 
be used by Indians and non-Indians, in 
Bernalillo County. 

The county of Bernalillo, of which the 
city of Albuquerque comprises about 90 
percent, 2 years ago floated bonds to 
build its own little hospital, and after 
it had floated these bonds, Mr. Hage- 
berg and Mr. Brophy, two of the finest 
men employed by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, went to the county commission- 
ers and said, “We need a hospital for 
the Indians, and we are going to have 
to ask the Federal Government for an 
appropriation to build such a hospital. 
Why do we not join hands and build a 
joint hospital for both the use of the 
Indians and the use of the non-In- 
dians?” After several weeks of nego- 
tiations they finally came to an agree- 
ment. This agreement was put into the 
form of a bill which was introduced by 
the New Mexico delegation and it was 
approved unanimously. It passed the 
House and the Senate and went to the 
President for his signature. The Presi- 
dent in signing the bill took the very 
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unusual step in commending it in these 
words: 

I wish to express my full approval of the 
basic objective of this legislation which is 
to encourage the integration of hospital 
facilities for the care of Indians and non- 
Indians in the same community. 


The bill was approved by the Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proved the item of $1,500,000; $500,000 
in cash and $1,000,000 in contract au- 
thorizations. When it came to the com- 
mittee, some of the members of the 
committee, particularly the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], felt 
the same way about the excellent policy 
established by such a law. But, when 
it came to marking up the bill,there was 
some concern about the exact wording 
of the law and because of a misunder- 
standing, I am sure, the appropriation 
was disallowed. 

The misunderstanding came about 
because of some of the language in the 
bill. The bill provided that for this 
$1,500,000, 100 beds be made available 
at all times to the Indians. It provided 
that the Federal Government pay for 
£0 percent of those beds made available 
to the Indians and the State would then 
have to carry the other 20 percent free 
of charge. It also provided that when- 
ever it was thought necessary by the 
commissioners, the number of beds set 
aside for the Indians may be reduced, 
and that that may be done if in return 
the operator agreed that the minimum 
charge would be proportionately re- 
duced. The committee was not sure 
whether under that language, if the 
number of beds were reduced at any 
time, the county would have to agree 
or whether it was discretionary with the 
county. We at all times have inter- 
preted the law to mean that whenever 
they reduced those beds, the county, of 
course, would reduce the minimum pay- 
ment, but, of course, because of that 
misunderstanding, the item was dis- 
allowed. 

Since that time, after consultation 
with the members of the subcommittee, 
I have taken up the matter with the 
county commissioners, so as to have a 
complete understanding about it, and 
I have now before me a telegram signed 
by the chairman of the county commis- 
sioners, Mr. Cornelius, and by Mr. 
Brunacini, chairman of the hospital 
board of trustees, which reads as 
follows: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., May 2, 1950. 
Hon. ANTONIO FERNANDEZ, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Contracts with Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs will include a provision whereby if 
pursuant to the act authorizing the appro- 
priation for county-Indian hospital at Albu- 
querque, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
reduces to less than 100 the number of beds 
required to be made available for Indians, 
the minimum payment to be made by said 
Commissioner will be proportionately re- 
duced, and whereby if beds reserved for In- 
dians are occupied by non-Indians said min- 
imum payments will be reduced by the op- 
erators in proportion to such non-Indian 
occupancy. This provision is entirely satis- 
factory to the Bernalillo County commis- 
sioners and the hospital board of trustees. 
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We have always understood this to be the 
intent of the authorization act as passed 
last fall. 
W. H. CORNELIUS, 
Chairman, County Commissioners, 
CHARLES C. BRUNACINI, 
Chairman, Hospital Board of Trustees. 


I think that that settles the question 
as to that rather ambiguous language. 

Let me call to your attention one rea- 
son why I am so anxious, and why I 
plead with you, that this be restored. If 
this were an appropriation which we 
could consider next year, which could 
be postponed, I would not ask the House 
now to amend the bill. However, the 
county commissioners have their $1,000,- 
000 in the bank, and other moneys be- 
sides the bond money, on which they are 
paying interest to the bondholders. 
They have waited this long for the Fed- 
eral Government to do its part in au- 
thorizing and in carrying out its part of 
the agreement. If this money is not 
made available this year, then the county 
commissioners of necessity must go 
ahead and build their own little hospital, 
and our opportunity to build a joint hos- 
pital will be gone. Asa result, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs will have to 
come to Congress and get appropriations 
for a separate hospital. It will be much 
more expensive to the Federal Govern- 
ment, because it will have to construct, 
equip, and operate it, through its own 
personnel. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I have been inter- 
ested in the title to the hospital and the 
ground on which it is to be constructed. 
Will the gentleman explain how the title 
is going to be held, who will own it, or 
what part, or something about that? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The tract of land 
on which the hospital will be built, if it 
is a joint hospital, is a tract of land 
where the Indian tuberculosis hospital 
is now located. This building will be 
adjacent to it. Under another act 
passed by the Congress, the Indian Office 
is authorized for this purpose to donate 
this land to the county. Consequently, 
the county will hold the title. 

Mr. NORRELL. Will there be any rec- 
ord title in the Federal Government for 
its share of the funds extended, includ- 
ing the lot on which it is being con- 
structed? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. No; but of course 
the hospital will be dedicated to that 
purpose. Under the contract, it will be 
dedicated to that purpose in perpetuity. 
If at any time the county commissioners 
under this law should cease to operate it, 
then the Government may take it and 
operate it. 

Mr. NORRELL. Then when the hos- 
pital is constructed, as far as the legal 
title is concerned, it will be vested in the 
county in which it is located? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I could not make 
the assertion definitely without check- 
ing the law, but I think it is vested in the 
county with the right of reversion if it is 
not used for that purpose. I am not 
certain about that. 
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Mr. NORRELL. At any rate, it would 
not be vested, or any part of it, in the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. No; because it is 
a county hospital. 

Mr. NORRELL. That is the objection 
I have had to the item all the time. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. It is a county hos- 
pital, to be used for both the Indians and 
the non-Indians. In the use of the hos- 
pital, the county makes itself responsible 
for all expenses including any additions 
to the hospital and all the equipment of 
the hospital. The Federal Government 
is guaranteed the use of 100 beds, at least. 
Of course, we expect eventually to take 
over the health and hospital services for 
all Indians, and this is a step in that 
direction. That I think is the policy set 
by Mr, Nichols, the present Indian Com- 
missioner, which is being followed by 
those two fine men in New Mexico, whom 
I mentioned, Mr. Brophy and Mr. 
Hagberg. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
four additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. As I said if the 
appropriation is not made at this time 
then the law which was passed under 
the direction of the Committee on Public 
Lands will be completely nullified. It 
may be if our committee had been writ- 
ing this law and had been making the 
arrangements we might have made dif- 
ferent arrangements perhaps as to the 
title, I will say to the gentleman from 
Arkansas, and perhaps as to the formula 
for participation. But we did not write 
this law. The legislative committee of 
this House, the Committee on Public 
Lands, after full study by the Bureau of 
the Budget and taking the amendments 
which the Bureau of the Budget sug- 
gested, passed the authorization. They 
had the responsibility and gave the terms 
of the law most careful consideration. 
Consequently if we do not appropriate 
the money this year we will have com- 
pletely nullified the act passed by this 
Congress for that purpose, and we will 
be arrogating to ourselves the respon- 
sibility already discharged by the legis- 
lative committee, 

There is another thing I want to call 
to the attention of the Congress and 
particularly to the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas who is worried a 
little bit about the title. Under this bill 
the authority to pay for these 80 percent 
of beds expires by the specific provisions 
of the act in 1954 and the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs is then required to come 
back to the Congress and submit a report 
to us, in the light of its experience in 
this enterprise. Then the Congress is 
at liberty to make any kind of formula 
for the operation of this bill that the 
Congress sees fit. That is a rather 
onerous provision which was imposed on 
the county commissioners, for despite 
the fact that the authority to pay for 
these 80 percent of beds expires in 1954, 
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the provisions that the county shall con- 
tinue to carry and maintain not less than 
100 beds for the use of the Indians does 
not expire. They are obligated under 
this contract to that. So that if there 
is something in favor of the county com- 
missioners which we might think is a 
little bit too favorable to them, there 
are these other provisions far more 
favorable to the Government, which we 
accepted because of the amendments 
suggested and required by the Bureau of 
the Budget. This is an experiment sub- 
ject to adjustment, and the county au- 
thorities are willing to trust the good 
faith and good judgments of the Con- 
gress. e we here to have less trust 
and co in the good faith and 
judgment of the Congress in the future? 

Before I conclude let me read to you 
from the testimony given in the commit- 
tee a statement made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL], in the consideration of this 
bill, which I think should be given con- 
sideration. He said: 

I would like to say also, Mr. Chairman, for 
the record that one of the greatest handicaps 
for the Indian Bureau working out some of 
these cooperative arrangements I think is a 
lack of getting through appropriations on 
time. It makes it very difficult to work out 
these cooperative arrangements with local 
people when appropriations are delayed and 
uncertain. I think that is quite a handicap 
to the Indian Bureau in that regard and I 
wish that some sort of a plan might be pro- 
moted to give local people a little better 
assurance in the future as to what you will 
do here so far as appropriations are con- 
cerned, 


I fully agree with that. If this appro- 
priation is not now granted despite the 
fact that the county commissioners have 
made their plans in reliance upon this 
law. and have expended upward of 
$75,000 in drawing up plans and specifi- 
cations, and have waited this long, pay- 
ing interest to bondholders on their 
money in the bank, if we do not now ap- 
propriate the money notwithstanding 
the fact that they have acted in reliance 
upon this act, then we will thereby dis- 
courage any further attempts along 
these lines in the future by these various 
communities, and it will be a retrogres- 
sive step in the attempt to integrate the 
health services of the Indians with those 
of the State. Such integration will save 
the Federal Government many more 
millions of dollars in cost of hospital op- 
erations alone. Certainly one large hos- 
pital can be operated more efficiently 
and more economically. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time this matter 
was considered in the committee I had 
some grave doubts as to the protection 
being accorded the Federal Government. 
Since that time I have had a number 
of discussions with the gentleman from 
New Mexico. So far as I am concerned, 
I am willing to accept the amendment 
on the following conditions, and I desire 
to make this a part of the legislative 
history of this amendment: 

That no part of the appropriation or au- 
thorization herein made shall be available 
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for the construction of a hospital pursuant 
to Public Law 438, approved October 31, 1949, 
unless the contract relating to such hospital 
between the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the proper authorities of the county 
of Bernalillo, State of New Mexico, shall in- 
clude a provision whereby if pursuant to 
said act the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
reduces to less than 100 the number of beds 
required to be made available for Indians, 
the operator shall agree that the minimum 
payment to be made by said Commissioner 
will be proportionately reduced, and whereby 
if beds reserved for Indians are occupied by 
non-Indians said minimum payment shall 
be reduced by the operator in proportion 
to such non-Indian occupancy. 


With that statement and on that con- 
dition, I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I certainly do ap- 
preciate the action of the gentleman 
from Washington, He has looked into 
this matter just as thoroughly as I have. 
We have been working at it ever since 
the committee met. This telegram which 
I have from the county commissioners 
does explicitly agree to those terms. 
Furthermore, the Indian Office has ad- 
vised me, and were supposed to have sent 
me a letter to this effect, but I have not 
yet received, that that has been a part 
of the contract. It will be made a part 
of the contract. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
telegram has been read into the RECORD? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The telegram has 
been read into the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly I believe this 
House knows of my great interest in pre- 
serving the health of our Indian popula- 
tion. Ido not believe the Indian service 
has any better champion than I have 
been to that service. But it seems to me 
we are certainly deviating from the 
straight and narrow path as far as this 
Government is concerned. 

I have no objection to building a gen- 
eral hospital for the Indians, but in 
Albuquerque we have a very fine tubercu- 
lar institution for the Indians. Why we 
should help the State of New Mexico to 
build a hospital, not only for the Indians 
but for themselves, is beyond my com- 
prehension. Certainly the other States 
of the Union are entitled to some con- 
sideration. The great State of New Mex- 
ico is to be lauded for its part in the 
matter, but, at the same time, it seems 
to me they are helping themselves too, 
by getting a very fine hospital and 
wanting the Federal Government to pay 
a million and a half dollars toward that, 
and at the same time maintain hospital 
beds for a certain proportion of the In- 
dian patients when they are there. I 
just cannot see that. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. As a matter of 
fact, it was not the county commission- 
ers that wanted this done. It is a new 
policy of the Federal Government in try- 
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ing to integrate the health services of 
the Indians with those of the whites. It 
was the Indian Office that brought the 
proposition to them. It was the Indian 
Department that negotiated this matter. 
It is the Indian Office that wants us to 
do that. Z 

Mr. FENTON. Of course, I may say 
to the gentleman from New Mexico that 
if we listen to the Indian Bureau, on 
medical matters, according to their past 
performance, then the Indians are in a 
poor way. That is all I have to say about 
that. 

Now, may I refer to the report. This is 
not my language in the report, but it 
refiects the opinion of all the members 
of the subcommittee: 

The amount of $500,000 cash and $1,000,000 
in contract authority requested for the con- 
struction of a hospital at Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., is not approved. 


I did not write that language but it 
did refiect the opinion of all members of 
the subcommittee. Although the con- 
struction of this hospital is authorized by 
act of Congress, the committee is un- 
willing to recommend the appropriation 
requested for this purpose. This does not 
appear to be a hospital which would pro- 
vide benefits for Indians commensurate 
with the expenditures planned. Cer- 
tainly, for $1,500,000, if there are only a 
few Indians in the hospital, they are not 
getting full value for what we are put- 
ting into it. 

The proposed arrangement for having this 
hospital operated by the county in which 
it would be located, and the ambiguous pro- 
visions of the law respecting its operation 
have convinced the committee that it would 
be a bad precedent to appropriate funds for 
this construction. 


I call particular attention to that por- 
tion of the report. 

The subcommittee was in full accord; 
and, certainly, I for one have been very 
favorable to helping the Indians. I am 
not convinced that a general hespital for 
the Indians is so necessary in that par- 
ticular section of the country. If addi- 
tional Indian hospital facilities are to 
be built from money appropriated by 
this Congress, I think it should be in the 
form of an addition to the present In- 
dian hospital in Albuquerque. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr, JENSEN, I wish to inform the 
House that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FENTON], a medical doctor, 
has been very active in trying to do 
everything he could for sick Indians. I 
can understand why he takes the posi- 
tion he does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania may proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. I certainly hesitate to 
go against Dr. Fenton’s position, and I 
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shall not do it, because not only myself 
but most of the members of the com- 
mittee have followed the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania on everything pertaining 
to the health of Indians. 

The gentleman knows, does he not, 
that we made recommendations—or at 
least, I did after visiting the TB hospital 
in Albuquerque a few years ago; I rec- 
ommended that we double the capacity 
of that hospital. There are something 
over 120 beds there now. The head of 
that hospital told me that with an extra 
doctor and a couple of extra nurses they 
could handle another 120 patients. No 
attention was paid to that recommenda- 
tion. I am sorry they did not follow 
through in building an addition to the 
present TB hospital. 

I hesitate, as does the doctor, to do 
anything that would hinder the Indians 
from getting the benefits they deserve 
and need; but I also hesitate to take 
issue with Dr. Fenton, who has taken 
care of this matter of Indian health not 
only for the minority side but also for 
the majority side of the committee for 
quite some years. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman con- 
tend that this amendment is not neces- 
sary or desirable in the interest of In- 
dian health? 

Mr. FENTON. That is absolutely cor- 
rect, and I believe the subcommittee was 
of that frame of mind. We have no ob- 
jection to hospitals being built for the 
Indians, but we feel that we should have 
some say in the matter; and, certainly, 
as my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Nor- 
RELL] pointed out, there are certain le- 
gal aspects of this problem as to title 
that are far from being cleared up. 

Mr. TABER. In view of what the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has said, it 
seems to me that we ought to follow the 
judgment of those who have studied this 
thing thoroughly, as he has. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the authorization bill 
in regard to this matter came to our com- 
mittee first, the Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Public Lands, 
it then went to the Public Lands Com- 
mittee of the House and was reported 
in turn by that committee. I hope the 
members of this Committee of the 
Whole will restore this amount and will 
approve the pending amendment be- 
cause it seems to me that to do other- 
wise is to more or less abandon a pro- 
gram that we have already agreed upon, 
We want to assimilate the Indians fully 
into our society. We just passed a bill 
here a day or so ago involving the city 
of Salamanca in New York based upon 
that very theory of assimilating the In- 
dians into our society of giving them more 
autonomy of not considering them sec- 
ond-rate citizens but of giving them 
fuller status of citizenship. 

This amendment is in keeping with 
that program. It will be a good eco- 
nomic move in the long run and is a 
move in the right direction, not only in 
the matter of assimilation but in the mat- 
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ter of integration of integrating the re- 
sources and the strength and the finan- 
cial power of the local community, the 
county in this instance, with the United 
States Government so that each may 
supplement the other and help the other, 
a joint effort, if you please, beneficial to 
both parties, beneficial to the good peo- 
ple in that particular county and benefi- 
cial to our Indian friends. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly this is in keep- 
ing with the program that we have, so 
far, it seems to me, already agreed upon. 
The authorization bill is a public law 
now and the authority therefore has been 
given, As I recall it, the President of 
the United States complimented the Con- 
gress at the time it passed such a law. 
I know a great many people did. So it 
seems to me in the long run it would be 
for economy, it would be in keeping with 
a program we have already agreed upon, 
it would be doing justice to our Indian 
friends, it would be helpful to everybody 
involved and, really, I cannot see why 
there should be any opposition to this 
amendment. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. I know the gentleman 
is a great admirer of the Indians and 
rightly so because he comes from a great 
State which has treated the Indians very 
fine. 

Mr. MORRIS. We have tried to. 

Mr, FENTON. Of course, the great 
State of Oklahoma does not ask for a 
hospital like this for its Indians. 

Mr. MORRIS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon? 

Mr. FENTON. The great State of Ok- 
lahoma would not come in and request 
this kind of legislation? 

Mr. MORRIS. We would have no ob- 
jection to this kind of legislation, I am 
certain we would not; in fact, we hope 
to have some similar legislation in the 
future. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHAIL. May I say to our 
distinguished friend this hearing was a 
very complete one. We had people from 
Bernalillo County who went into the mat- 
ter very thoroughly with the Committee 
on Public Lands and the committee unan- 
imously agreed that this is a very worth- 
while project. We complimented the 
people in that area for the attitude they 
were taking in connection with our In- 
dian brethren. We felt it was one of the 
most forward steps we had taken in try- 
ing to make the Indians a part of our 
society. I would feel very bad, I would 
regret very much, if now we would break 
faith with the people who had confidence 
in the Committee on Public Lands in its 
dealing with that problem. 

Mr. MORRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. He is a member of 
our committee, he works faithfully and 
is interested, intensely, in the Indian 
problem and has given it a lot of study. 
His judgment, in my opinion, should carry 
great weight with this Congress. 
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Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for three additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. This law is mere- 
ly one of the various laws that we have 
been adopting here lately in pursuance 
of a new policy which the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. JENSEN], on the other 
side of the aisle, has stressed time and 
again, and one that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FENTON] and many 
others have stressed who have been 
studying the Indian problem. That is 
the problem of integrating rather than 
segregating the Indians. Our country 
would be happy to take them over and 
they expect to do it in time, but in build- 
ing this hospital they want a little help 
at the present time, and that is all they 
asked for when the suggestion was made 
to them. It was done, as I say, by Mr. 
Brophy and Mr. Hageberg, who believe 
in that policy; a forward-looking policy. 
If this is not accomplished, it will be a 
retrogressive step in that policy. I do 
not know whether they have one in 
Oklahoma, but they passed one in Mon- 
tana exactly like this. We have com- 
plained about the fact that the Indians 
do not have a single, solitary accred- 
ited hospital. They are unable to do 
So, because the Government has to spend 
a lot of money trying to get staffs and 
have not been able to do it. Now, in 
joining hands with the State, under a 
State administration, the hospital will 
be constructed and it will be fully accred- 
ited, and the Indians as well as the non- 
Indians will gain. Furthermore, it will 
be more expensive to the Government 
to turn this thing down, after it has 
been passed by the Congress, and that 
will be the effect unless we have the ap- 
propriation this year. It will be penny 
wise and pound foolish. It is not econ- 
omy to deny these funds; it is economy 
to provide them and have the State run 
this hospital through its own staff and 
through its own officials in its own in- 
tegrated system. 

Mr. MORRIS. Let me say this in 
conclusion. The Indian problem, I 
think, is recognized, by practically all, 
if not all of us, as being a national prob- 
lem. Uncle Sam, the Federal Govern- 
ment, has been building Indian hospitals 
for a long time and maintaining them, 
and it is now doing so. It seems to me 
that we ought to be grateful to the peo- 
ple in the great State of New Mexico 
who offer to help pay the bill. This is 
a program of economy for Uncle Sam. 
Heretofore Uncle Sam has been foot- 
ing all the bills in matters of this kind 
and certainly we must take care of those 
Indians out there and see that they are 
given the same health opportunities that 
our other Indian friends are given, and 
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unless we do this jointly then it will 
be incumbent upon Uncle Sam to pay 
all of the bills. But these people in New 
Mexico offer to pay about half of the 
bills, or at least a large part of them, 
so why should we object to that. It just 
does not seem reasonable to me that we 
should. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington, Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
do now close. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr, FERNANDEZ]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FERNANDEZ), 
there were—ayes 32, noes 29. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FERNANDEZ 
and Mr. FENTON. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
57, noes 47. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions heretofore made, including unused bal- 
ances of related contract authorizations, un- 
der the heads “Construction, and so forth, 
buildings and utilities, Indian Service,” 
“Construction, and so forth, irrigation sys- 
tems, Indian Service,” Roads, Indian Serv- 
ice,” “Navajo and Hopi construction and 
maintenance services,” and “Acquisition of 
lands for Indian tribes,” shall be transferred 
to and merged with this appropriation. 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Seine I move to strike out the last 
werd, 

Mr. Chairman, when the appropriation 
for the Indian Bureau came before the 
Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions certain testimony was given that 
subcommittee regarding money provided 
for Indian education in California, and 
other costs of the supervision of the In- 
dian Bureau in that State. 

The gentlemen on the committee will 
concur with me thet certain Indians 
testified they desired independence from 
the Indian Bureau. Whether or not those 
Indians could be properly said to repre- 
sent all the Indians of California or 
whether the testimony they gave was 
complete is not for me to discuss today. 
Neither is it for me to discuss whether 
or not the Indian Bureau should remove 
itself completely, or when, from the 
State of California. 

The fact that we have for some 100 
years professed to be trying to give the 
Indians their own independence, espe- 
cially those Indians of the so-called Mis- 
sion Indian Bands, and yet have not 
given them freedom, is something that 
requires discussion and action by the 
legislative committee. It is a fact that, 
whatever the case may be, it would be 
very difficult for the Indians if the sub- 
committee were to maintain the situa- 
tion which now exists in this bill. The 
subcommittee removed all appropriations 
for Indian education, for the building of 
Indian schools, and for educational facil- 
ities in California. 
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Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. D'EWART. Last fall I had the op- 
portunity to visit your mission school at 
Riverside, Calif., which is attended by 
several hundred Navajo Indians. I was 
amazed at the good work that school is 
doing and the education they are giving 
to the Indians. I think it would be too 
bad if the school is not carried on. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. I believe it is the con- 
tention of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that the funds for this particular 
School were not excluded from the bill, 

I yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommitee. 

Mr. KIRWAN. If an injustice has 
been done to the Indians in California, 
I can assure the gentleman that when 
this bill goes to conference, after the 
Senate holds its hearings and we mark 
up the bill, I will make every effort to 
see that the injustice is corrected. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. I knew he would do 
that. My point was simply that, even 
if the intent of the subcommittee to give 
independence to the Indians were car- 
ried out, it should not be done suddenly 
but should only be done when the State 
itself is given sufficient notice to arrange 
for educational facilities, the responsibil- 
ity for which would then devolve upon 
the State. 

I now yield to the distinguished chair- 
man of the legislative subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. This matter has dis- 
turbed me greatly, inasmuch as I am 
chairman of the subcommittee dealing 
with it. After I found out the status of 
the present bill, I started an investigation 
to determine just what the effect is. I 
believe I have been reliably informed 
that all funds for the great State of 
California involving Indians have been 
completely eliminated. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. That 
would be a very serious matter. 

Mr. MORRIS. I think it is a serious 
matter. I know the distinguished chair- 
man of this subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] will 
see that that wrong is righted, if it is 
humanly possible for him to do so, I 
hope we will not continue with a situa- 
tion like that. For certainly, in my 
judgment, we should not cut off all the 
funds from the great State of California 
for the Indian Service, at least in one fell 
swoop. If we are going to do it, it 
should be done gradually. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to confirm 
what the gentleman has just stated. I 
do not believe the Indians who appeared 
before the committee were testifying 
for all the Indians of California. This 
is a very serious matter and I hope 
the cut that has been made can be re- 
stored. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 
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I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy to see the trend of thought 
here today because a great injustice has 
been done to the California Indians. 
The supposed representatives of the 
Indians, appearing before the commit- 
tee, made statements which were not 
facts. The Hoopa authorization bill 
passed by the Congress last year, which 
I introduced and which was signed by 
the President, provided the necessary 
funds for the construction of the school 
facilities at the Hoopa Reservation, 
which funds are deleted entirely in the 
appropriation bill, The Indian and Fed- 
eral holdings in that area do not develop 
any taxable property. The tax rate in 
the area is $1.55 and the entire amount 
raised by taxes every year is 8560 on a 
small amount of personal property. 
They cannot build their own school 
facilities and must depend on Federal 
contribution; the State of California pro- 
vides funds for the education of these 
Indian children; the Federal Govern- 
ment most certainly should provide the 
housing facilities. I have taken this 
problem up with the Senate commiitee 
and hope that the funds are reinstated. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I con- 
cur with the gentleman and say in con- 
clusion that I shall offer no amendment 
here, to restore the funds deleted, having 
confidence that the matter will be cor- 
rected in the other body. 

Mr, ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. California 
has been mistreated in the striking of all 
of the funds for the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. It was done on the statement of 
one man to the effect that he represented 
the Indians of California. The State au- 
thorities were never given an opportunity 
to be heard, nor were any other Indian 
groups who dispute the statement that 
they were properly represented, or rep- 
resented at all, by the gentleman who ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee. As a matter of fact, the 
Governor of California, the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, and many of 
the officials of local government vigor- 
ously protest the withdrawal of these 
funds. Many Indian groups have pro- 
tested to me and to other California Con- 
gressmen. It will inflict an unfair hard- 
ship on the Indians of California and 
upon local and State school and health 
agencies. It is discriminatory against 
California. When all Indians in every 
State are deprived of Federal funds as 
a matter of national policy we will be 
willing to take our cut along with the 
rest. But as long as that is not done, 
the California Indians should not be 
treated any differently than the others, 
and our State should not be required to 
take over and carry a burden which is a 
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Federal obligation and which is not im- 
posed similarly on other States, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (except the revolving fund for loans) 
shall be available for personal services in the 
District of Columbia; purchase (not to exceed 
227, of which 220 shall be for replacement 
only) and hire of passenger-motor vehicles, 
which may be used for the transportation 
of Indians; printing and binding, including 
illustrations and purchase of reprints; pur- 
chase of ice for official use of employees; 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), in- 
cluding not to exceed $5,000 for expenditure 
at rates for individuals not in cxcéss of $100 
per diem on irrigation and powef matters, 
when authorized by the Secretary; and ex- 
penses required by continuing or permanent 
treaty provisions. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 227, after line 12, add the following 
new paragraph: 

“Not to exceed $1,000,000 of the funds 
herein provided for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs shall be available for travel expenses.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is in the same category as 
the one I offered earlier in the afternoon 
in connection with the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

The amendment seeks to reduce the 
travel pay for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs from $1,400,000 to an even $1,000,- 
009, a reduction of $409,000. 

If every Member of this House, if every 
American who can understand the Amer- 
ican language, would have the privilege 
of knowing some of the things that are 
going on in the Indian Bureau, I am sure 
there would not be very little opposition 
to this amendment. Certainly the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs has done a great 
many things that were neither good for 
the Indians nor good for America in gen- 
eral as most of you know, I am sure. 

Here they are asking for $1,400,000 
just for travel expenses. It is criminal, 
purely and simply criminal, for the 
American taxpayers to pay $1,400,000 
just for travel expenses for the officials 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. Of course, a lot of us 
do not know anything about this. Where 
are they going to travel? 

Mr, JENSEN. Well, we have an In- 
dian Office here in Washington. Then 
we have a half dozen regional offices 
scattered all over the country. Then we 
have district offices, and we have local 
offices, and we have reservation offices, 
and they are filled with a lot of folks that 
do not have much else to do than travel 
around over the country, and so they 
just travel, when a letter or a telephone 
call would do just as well and possibly 
better. That is the answer. In fact, if 
I had my way, every regional office in the 
Indian Bureau would be abolished; in 
fact, we did abolish some of them during 
the Eightieth Congress, and it was good 
for the Indians, 
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Mr. VURSELL. How much are we 
spending on the Indians now? 

Mr. JENSEN. The budget request for 
the fiscal year 1951 was the sum of 
$85,996,375. Our committee reduced that 
amount to $76,293,000, a reduction of 
$9,703,375, which is by far the greatest 
amount ever before requested for the 
Bureau. But I am afraid the Indian 
people will not benefit anywhere near in 
proportion, 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I intend to 
offer such an amendment as the gentle- 
man has suggested on page 229, to abol- 
ish these regional Indian offices and cut 
out the appropriation. 

Mr. JENSEN. I shall be glad to sup- 
port the gentleman’s amendment if it 
is clean-cut and will actually save some 
money. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Talking about 
travel expense, that is where the great 
increase comes in, traveling back and 
forth between regional offices. 

Mr. JENSEN. And doing nothing but 
trying to tell the Indians what they 
should do; when, generally speaking, the 
Indians are smarter than the white folks 
who are trying to tell them a lot of stuff 
they already know. 

I am sorry that Mr. William Brophy 
was not able to continue his work. He 
was the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for a couple of years and was doing fine 
work. Then he got sick and had to re- 
sign over a year or so ago. Since that 
time we have been going back to about 
the same kind of mess we had when Mr. 
Collier was Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. For the past few months we 
have had a Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs by the name of Nichols, but he had 
too much common sense; he was doing 
too good a job. They could not handle 
him and so they replaced him with one 
Dillon Myer, who tried to handle the 
Japanese concentration camps during 
the war, and I have been told by good 
authority that they had more trouble 
with Dillon Myer than they did with all 
the Japanese in those camps. 

Listen to this, my colleagues: Here is 
what Col. W. D. Archie, of military police, 
who had considerable to do with Jap- 
anese concentration camps during World 
War IT, had to say in his own newspaper, 
the Shenandoah Sentinel, of Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, about the recent appoint- 
ment of Dillon Myer as Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs: 

ALONG THE BANKS OF THE NISHNA 
(By W. D. Archie) 

Dillon F. Myer has been chosen as head of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs by President 
Truman: It sickens me to think such a 
thing can happen in our Government. It 
shows what a low state we are in, and why 
such men as Senator McCartuy are forced 
to such extremes to try to clean up the sor- 
did Washington mess among Government 
employees. Not that Myer is not a good 
American. He is just inefficient. 

This Dillon Myer is one of the original 
New Dealers. He has little ability but plen- 
ty of pull. He gets into trouble in every job 
he is given but is immediately transferred 
to a better one every time this happens. 
During the war he headed the Japanese re- 
location camps and I personally had contact 
with these camps, He made more trouble 
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than did all the Japs in the camps. Every 
decision he made was on the basis of new 
dealism. Along toward the end of the war 
it got so bad he was transferred. But he 
didn’t lose his job with the Government, 
Instead he was soon found to be heading one 
of the big housing jobs. 

Now he is to head the important Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. The poor Indians. They 
have been mistreated by our Government 
from the very beginning and now they must 
suffer with this man Myer. And as I said 
in the beginning it is sickening that such a 
thing can happen in our Government. 


I trust my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
similar to the one previously offered in 
connection with the Bonneville Power 
Administration. I hope the Committee 
will vote it down. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How do they spend 
all this million and a half? What is it 
used for? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I may 
state to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that the amount approved for 
the current fiscal year is $1,030,000. 
The Budget estimate for the fiscal year 
was $1,400,023. 

We must take into consideration that 
the program, particularly for hospitali- 
zation, and for schools, represents a 
substantial expansion in this bill. In 
addition, per diem costs were raised 
from $6 to $9 by the Congress last year 
and we are bound by that law; also, the 
mileage cost for the use of private auto- 
mobiles was also increased. Further- 
more, the area covered by the Indian 
Service is very substantial. If you look 
at a map of New Mexico and Arizona 
you will see what tremendous areas have 
to be covered and what a transportation 
problem this offers. The Indian reser- 
vations in these States are larger than 
some States of the Union. To admin- 
ister such a tremendous program entails 
some expense. 

Our subcommittee wants to hold costs 
down and we have cut the Indian Bu- 
reau substantially. We have tried to 
approve those items relating to hospital- 
ization, education, and to approve also 
programs that have been suggested to 
get the Indians off the reservation into 
jobs where they can be assimilated into 
the community. That is our objective. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. JACKSON, of 
eee there were—ayes 40, noes 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. JENSEN 
and Mr. JAcKson of Washington. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 49, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CLAIMS AND TREATY OBLIGATIONS 

For treaties with Senecas and 
Six Nations of New York, Choctaws and 
Pawnees of Oklahoma, and payment to In- 
dians of Sioux reservations, to be expended 
as provided by law, such amounts as may be 
necessary after June 30, 1950. 

»PROCEEDS FROM POWER 

After June 30. 1950, not to exceed the 
amount of power revenues covered into the 
Treasury to the credit of each of the power 
projects, including revenues credited prior 
to August 7, 1946, shall be available for the 
purposes authorized by section 3 of the act 
of August 7, 1946 (Public Law 647), as 
amended, including printing and binding, in 
connection with the respective projects from 
which such revenues are derived. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language 
appearing on page 227, lines 13 to 18, in- 
clusive, and on page 227, lines 19 to 25, 
inclusive, and page 228, lines 1 and 2 on 
the ground that it is permanent legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The language to which the point of 
order is made is as follows: 

CLAIMS AND TREATY OBLIGATIONS 

For fulfilling treaties with Senecas and 
Six Nations of New York, Choctaws and 
Pawnees of Oklahoma, and payment to In- 
dians of Sioux reservations, to be expended 
as provided by law, such amounts as may 
be necessary after June 30, 1950. 

PROCEEDS FROM POWER 

After June 30, 1950, not to exceed the 
amount of power revenues covered into the 
Treasury to the credit of each of the power 
projects, including revenues credited prior 
to August 7, 1946, shall be available for the 
purposes authorized by section 3 of the act 
of August 7, 1946 (Public Law 647), as 
amended, including printing and binding, in 
connection with the respective projects from 
which such revenues are derived, 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Washington desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede both points of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the points of order, 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jackson of 
Washington: On page 227 after line 12 in- 
sert the following: 


“CLAIMS AND TREATY OBLIGATIONS 


“For treaties with Senecas and 
Six Nations of New York, Choctaws and 
Pawnees of Oklahoma, and payment to In- 
dians of Sioux reservations, to be expended 
as provided by law, such amounts as may be 
necessary during the current fiscal year. 

“PROCEEDS FROM POWER 


“Sums not in excess of the amount of 
revenues covered into the Treasury 

70 the credit of each of the power projects, 
including revenues credited prior to August 
7, 1946, to be available for the purposes au- 
thorized by section 3 of the act of August 7, 
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1946 (Public Law 647), as amended, includ- 
ing printing and binding, in connection with 
the respective projects from Which such reve- 
nues are derived.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TRIBAL FUNDS 


In addition to the tribal funds authorized 
to be expended by existing law, there is 
hereby appropriated $2,525,465 from tribal 
funds not otherwise available for expendi- 
ture for the benefit of Indians and Indian 
tribes, including pay and travel expenses of 
employees; care, tuition and other assistance 
to Indian children attending public and pri- 
vate schools (which may be paid in advance 
or from date of admission); purchase of land 
and improvements on land, title to which 
shall be taken in the name of the United 
States in trust for the tribe for which pur- 
chased; lease of lands and water rights; 
printing and binding; compensation and ex- 
penses of attorneys and other persons em- 
ployed by Indian tribes under approved con- 
tracts; pay, travel and other expenses of tri- 
bal officers, councils, and committees thereof, 
or other tribal organizations, including mil- 
eage for use of privately owned automobiles 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence at rates 
established administratively but not to ex- 
ceed those applicable to civilian employees 
of the Government; relief of Indians, with- 
out regard to section 7 of the act of May 27, 
1930 (46 Stat. 391), including cash grants; 
and employment of a recreational director 
for the Menominee Reservation and a cura- 
tor for the Osage Museum, each of whom 
shall be appointed with the approval of 
the respective tribal councils and without 
regard to the classification laws: Provided, 
That $100,000 of the amount appropriated 
herein shall be available from the judgment 
fund appropriated for the Indians of Cali- 
fornia by section 203 of the act of April 25, 
1945 (59 Stat. 77), to be advanced for com- 
pensation and expenses of attorneys and 
other persons employed by any tribe, band, 
or other identifiable group of Indians of 
California under contracts approved by the 
Secretary, each such advance creating a 
charge on any judgment or settlement won 
by such tribe, band, or group, reimbursable 
out of such judgment or settlement, with 
interest at 4 percent per annum, to the 
judgment fund of the Indians of Califor- 
nia: Provided further, That in addition to 
the amount appropriated herein, tribal funds 
may be advanced to Indian tribes for such 
purposes as may be designated by the goy- 
erning body of the particular tribe involved 
and approved by the Secretary. Any tribal 
funds advanced under this authority shall 
be reported to the Congress in the annual 
budget for the next succeeding fiscal year. 


Mr. WERDEL, Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order, on the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill, 
against the language commencing with 
the word “Provided” in line 3, page 229, 
reading: 

That $100,000 of the amount appropriated 
herein shall be available from the judgment 
fund appropriated for the Indians of Cali- 
fornia by section 203 of the Act of April 
25, 1945 (59 Stat. 77), to be advanced for 
compensation and expenses of attorneys and 
other persons employed by any tribe, band, 
or other identifiable group of Indians of Cali- 
fornia under contracts approved by the Sece 
retary, each such advance creating a charge 
on any judgment or settlement won by such 
tribe, band, or group, reimbursable out of 
such judgment or settlement, with interest 
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at 4 percent per annum, to the judgment 
fund of the Indians of California, 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Washington desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE of Idaho: 
On page 229, after line 21, insert the follow- 
in . 


g: 

No part of the funds herein appropriated 
under the head Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
shall be used for the establishment or main- 
tenance in the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, of area offices of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs by whatever term such offices may be 
designated or for the compensation of em- 
ployees in such offices, but this limitation 
shall not prevent the allocation of funds, 
otherwise expendable in connection with 
such area offices, for use in the improve- 
ment of services rendered to Indians in their 
home communities.” 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment when passed will abolish 
the so-called area offices of the Indian 
Bureau located in various cities of the 
United States. In offering this amend- 
ment it is not proposed to reduce the 
appropriation of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, but that such funds be utilized 
for the improvement of services in their 
home communities. The program of 
maintaining an area office by the Indian 
Bureau has been in existence for several 
years. Many of these regional offices 
have been abolished at one time or an- 
other, but have always managed to crop 
up again under different names, and at 
the present time 11 area offices are now 
in existence. The contention of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs is that they can 
give better services to Indians by decen- 
tralizing authority between Washington 
and the Indian reservations. Under this 
three-level system of administration the 
Indians have experienced such incon- 
veniences as lack of local government 
services, delay by additional red tape, 
and general inefficiency which has 
stymied the progress of the Indians 
whom the administration of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is intended to help. 

The following data, compiled from 
the many communications received in 
favor of this proposed amendment, pro- 
duce irrefutable evidence to justify the 
abolishment of the area-office method of 
administration of Indian affairs. 

DISADVANTAGES OF AREA OFFICES 


First. Geographic locations: Area of- 
fices are usually located in cities hun- 
dreds of miles away, where the Indian 
Bureau representatives are not in con- 
tact with Indian problems and are not 
aware of reservation needs. 

Second, Misleading theory in author- 
ity delegation: While the area-office idea 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs was to 
decentralize authority from Washington 
to the field where it would be readily ac- 
cessible to Indians on reservations, this 
theory of middleman-area office by rank 
of position has automatically absorbed 
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essential authority from reservations; it 
is the belief of the Indians that, because 
of their proper locations in the field, the 
reservation superintendents are in daily 
contact with their Indians’ problems and 
should, therefore, retain the final au- 
thority in important recommendations 
to Washington. 

Third. Slows up procedures: In mat- 
ters requiring immediate decisions, the 
problems are first routed to the area 
offices to secure their recommendations, 
before they are passed on to the final 
authority, which is the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in Washington, D. C. 

Fourth. Encourages irrational deci- 
sions: In many cases, recommendations 
in important decisions are given arbi- 
trarily by the area directors who, being 
miles away from Indian reservations, 
and, due to lack of sufficient time for 
thorough investigations of cases in- 
volved, would naturally lack first-hand 
information to give such problems just 
recommendations. 

Fifth, “Mice will play when cat is 
away”: When authority is delegated 
from Washington to the field, it should 
be given to the reservation superintend- 
ents; or, better still, to the Indians them- 
selves. No authority should be dele- 
gated to a “no-man’s-land” between 
Washington and the reservations. What 
is done by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and his staff in Washington is 
under constant scrutiny by Congress; 
and what is done by the reservation su- 
perintendent and his staff in the field 
is under constant scrutiny by the 
Indians. But what is done in area offices 
far from Washington and far from any 
Indian reservation is not subject to any- 
body’s scrutiny and is productive of 
waste and delay. 

Sixth. Prevents Indian participation: 
Where an area office is hundreds of miles 
away, in some cases, more than 600 
miles, the Indians cannot participate in 
a program intended for them because 
of lack of proper guidance and protec- 
tion by Indian service personnel, and 
hence lose all interest in any beginning 
toward the Government’s plans for In- 
dian self-government. This system en- 
courages the Bureau to cling to the now 
obsolete idea of working out problems for 
the Indians, rather than the doctrine 
they preach of working with them to solve 
their own problems, 

Seventh. Deprives Indians of needed 
services: The operation of the area 
office system of administration has re- 
sulted in the separation of personnel 
badly needed on the reservation agen- 
cies, such as extension workers, nurses, 
Indian police, judges, and other positions 
mest essential to the needs of the res- 
ervations; and funds denied from these 
positions have been used to establish and 
maintain the area offices. 

Eighth. Waste of taxpayers’ money: 
The three-level system of Indian Bu- 
reau administration is a waste of tax- 
payers’ money, sinee it is used to main- 
tain an expensive yet mythical branch 
of the Indian service which is of no 
value to Indians in their intended pro- 
gram of progress. It misrepresents 
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what would be the true objectives of 
the Indian service, with its top-heavy 
emphasis in merely perfecting standards 
of operations within the Bureau to pro- 
tect its employees, at the expense of 
denying the Indians’ greatest need for 
moral, social, and economic development. 
The existence of any branch of the In- 
dian service can only be justified by the 
services it renders to Indians, and the 
area offices are a far cry in their present 
status, to be of any value whatsoever to 
Indians within their reservations. 

Ninth. Establishment lacks Indians’ 
consent: The establishment of area 
offices which unjustly deprived the Indi- 
ans of Indian service personnel on their 
reservations, was carried out in secrecy, 
without due consent of the Indians. 

Tenth. Road to false freedom: Ninety 
percent of the Indians residing, within 
Indian reservations are at present 
against the program of so-called In- 
dian emancipation. Although the In- 
dians have never been directly informed, 
this area-office program of withdrawal 
from Indian reservations fits into a 
pattern using the area-office system as 
a painless method of emancipating the 
Indians, better referred to by the Indians 
as “false freedom.” The Indians’ rea- 
son for opposing such a measure is that 
if in their present status, and without 
further preparations, their wardship 
should be removed, they would fall prey 
to land-hungry, non-Indian exploiters 
who would eventually deprive them of 
land and property upon which hinges 
their very existence. This area-office 
method, withdrawing personnel from 
reservations, is a make-believe that In- 
dians are about ready to be turned loose, 
and is certainly paving the way to just 
such a false freedom. 

Eleventh. Area-office abolition recom- 
mended by NCAI: Under date of Sep- 
tember 24, 1949, at the convention of 
the National Congress of American In- 
dians, held in Rapid City, S. Dak., the 
following resolution was proposed and 
eproved by an overwhelming majority of 
the more than 200 Indian delegates pres- 
ent, representing more than 25 of our 
48 States: 

Whereas the proposed system of area offices 
of the Indian Office will involve expenditures 
of additional money that could be better 
used at the agencies themselves; and 

Whereas it is more efficient to place local 
power in the superintendent, instead of vest- 
ing it in area or national officials; and 

Whereas the Commissioner has promised 
the abolition of district offices so that more 
money will go to the reservations: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Congress of 
American Indians opposes the plan for es- 
tablishment of area offices of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and request more powers be 
vested in local superintendents and local 
councils. 


I have read with great disappointment 
Indian Office Order No. 549, approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, Septem- 
ber 13, 1949, a program of Indian Bureau 
reorganization. ‘This program of reor- 
ganization, while it could have been de- 
signed to meet the Indians’ greatest 
needs, is in substance patterned merely 
to better intra-Bureau relationships, It 
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selfishly aims, at prohibitive cost, to keep 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in line with 
regulations prescribed by such agencies 
as the Bureau of the Budget, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and the Civil 
Service Commission, thus protecting 
heads of departments as well as subordi- 
nate employees within the Bureau. It 
fails in its entirety to meet the needs of 
the Indians themselves, in their honest 
efforts to attain standards of progress 
established by our civilization, 

At this critical time, when foreign 
countries are watching us with critical 
eye, looking for shortcomings of our Gov- 
ernment in dealing with minority groups, 
it is best that we deal with greater 
zeal and sincerity with our local Indian 
people. At present we are going all out 
to feed and support foreign countries, 
even to the extent of jeopardizing the 
economic soundness of our country, yet 
we forget to take care of our just obli- 
gations at home. Our assistance to for- 
eign nations is charity. But we cannot 
look upon our aid in the form of services 
to our Indians as charity. These serv- 
ices which we can render them are res- 
titutions and part of the price we have 
offered to our American Indian people 
from whom we have ruthlessly confiscat- 
ed lands rich in resources, that have 
made our country the greatest in the 
world today. 


With all the handicaps and limitations 
circumstances have placed upon them, 
our Indian people on the reservations 
are striving wholeheartedly to meet the 
requirements set forth by our fast-mov- 
ing civilization. With their population 
of less than 400,000 in the United States, 
they without question answered our 
country’s call in time of war, thus join- 
ing us in our efforts to retain the Amer- 
ican way of life. As an example, on the 
Coeur d’Alene Reservation, with a pop- 
ulation of less than 700, more than 30 
Indian boys entered the services of our 
armed forces; 11 of them were volun- 
teers; and 6 of them gave their lives for 
our common cause. In return for which, 
rather than gratitude, the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs continues to employ irra- 
tional methods of administration, many 
of which have resulted in pushing our 
young Indian men into the gutters of 
failure and despair. This method of 
area-office administration, in itself, holds 
an intrinsic evil in that it utterly uses 
funds for a purpose other than for what 
it is intended. 

I, therefore, strongly urge my col- 
leagues in Congress to adopt this worthy 
amendment to abolish the area offices in 
order that our Indians may realize the 
justice and securities that we have so 
aay promised them in past trea- 

es. 

May I again emphasize that the area- 
office plan of administration of Indian 
Affairs seeks only to protect its heads 
of departments and its employees with- 
in the Bureau and hence does not attain 
the purpose for which Indian-service 
funds are annually appropriated. Let 
us disperse this idea and reestablish per- 
sonnel back to the Indian reservations 
to serve as guidance, and to protect our 
Indians in their own efforts to attain 
eventual total self-sufficiency, 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr, JENSEN. Just what does the 
gentleman’s amendment do? May I 
ask him whether it is a clean-cut 
amendment to abolish the regional of- 
fices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
by so doing will it reduce this appropri- 
ation by the amount that the regional 
Offices are costing? Just what does the 
amendment do? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. What this 
amendment proposes to do is to abolish 
the regional offices so that the money 
will go to administer the affairs of the 
Indians on the Indian reservations 
which will otherwise be spent for travel- 
ing and for maintenance and for sala- 
ries of an area office force far removed 
from the Indians. 

Mr. JENSEN. I wish the gentleman's 
amendment were clean-cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Myr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
if we are interested in economy, if we 
are interested in carrying out the policy 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in con- 
tracting the Indians and administering 
their affairs, we should abolish these re- 
gional offices. 

Mr. JENSEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that we should abolish the re- 
gional offices, but I am afraid the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is not going to do 
much good for the Indian service. Cer- 
tainly we need to do more than just 
abolish the offices and then take the 
same personnel which they will put into 
all these reservation headquarters so 
that we will have the same bunch to 
contend with again. They will just 
make regional offices out of every one of 
the reservation offices under the gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I do not think 
that would be done. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sorry, but I just 
cannot see that. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I think money 
would be saved by abolishing these offices 
and the money saved would help the 
Indians rather than be spent to main- 
tain distant offices which will not be in 
contact with the Indians and which 
defeat the purpose of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. I hope the gentleman will 
vote for the amendment. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, there is inserted here- 
with a letter from Lyzeme Savage, man- 
ager of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, 
which is one of a large number of letters 
received in support of this legislation. 

MINNESOTA CHIPPEWA TRIBE, 
Cass Lake, Minn., April 28, 1950. 
Representative WHITE, Democrat, Idaho, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran REPRESENTATIVE WHITE: I am 
sending along a clipping taken from the 
Minneapolis Star of Wednesday evening, 
April 26, 1950. The amendment you pro- 
pose to have added to the section covering 
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the Interior Department bill, Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, is in agreement with the think- 
ing of the Minnesota Tribe, which includes 
15,000 enrollees. As you probably are aware, 
Public Law 841, Eightieth Congress, for the 
fiscal year of 1949, stipulated and provided 
funds for district offices at Billings and Port- 
land only; however, the upkeep of three 
others were maintained notwithstanding. 
This undoubtedly was done with the hope 
and plan of reestablishing a better and more 
elaborate set-up. 

For the fiscal year of 1951, there were set 
up 11 area offices which is nothing more than 
the old district offices. The decentralization 
so far has done nothing to reduce the house- 
keeping work at the agencies, neither has it 
benefited the Indians more—on the contrary 
it has increased the load of our skeleton 
forces. Elimination of the needless district, 
regional, and area offices perhaps would be 
gained if the title of appropriations were 
changed from Field“ Administration to 
“Reservation” Administration, and if stipu- 
lation were included in your amendment that 
appropriated funds are to be used only for 
those reservation agencies which were estab- 
lished prior to the setting up of the so-called 
district, regional, and area offices. 

Example after example can and has un- 
doubtedly been presented to you showing the 
inefficiency of operations, the overlapping of 
work phases, and the last but not least, ex- 
cessive cost of over-all operations. The pro- 
cedure is simple, for if overhead costs are 
cut, the profit is greater. What the Indian 
needs is greater profit from the funds a gen- 
erous Congress appropriates. 

As manager of the tribe here and speaking 
in their behalf, I urge you to have an amend- 
ment to the bill made as stipulated and I 
trust other lawmakers will aid in its becom- 
ing law. Such would mean much to the 
Indians; we need more aid, and do not desire 
to be used as tools for a “build-up to brass.” 

Very truly yours, 
LYZEME SAVAGE, Manager. 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, last 
fall I had opportunity to visit the Indian 
school at Riverside, Calif. The school 
is attended largely by several hundred 
Navajo Indian boys and girls, from the 
ages of 9 or 10 to 17. These pupils do all 
their own work, under the supervision of 
a few teachers. They keep their rooms, 
maintain the buildings and grounds in 
immaculate order; they prepare their 
own meals and even cobble their shoes. 
I visited the shops, as well as the class 
rooms where they learn to read and 
write, and by doing all of these things, 
they become proficient in home eco- 
nomics and various trades. 

I have never visited a school which was 
run more efficiently or where the stu- 
dents were more attentive and inter- 
ested in their studies. 

I was much impressed by this school 
and I am glad to have this opportunity 
to tell the Congress about this splendid 
institution. 

I would like also to mention briefly 
the matter of education of Indian chil- 
dren in public schools through tuition 
contracts between the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the States. One of these 
contracts covers the education of Indian 
oo in the public schools of Mon- 

na, 
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This is an excellent system of secur- 
ing a proper education for the Indian 
children, and beyond that it is the best 
possible step toward making the Indian 
a real citizen and equal member of our 
society. The Indian and non-Indian 
children work and learn and play to- 
gether. It is a healthy situation and 
one which will contribute greatly to the 
eventual end of the wardship status of 
the American Indian. 

At present there is some difficulty in 
my State about the amounts of tuition 
to be paid by the Federal Government. 
State education authorities feel that they 
must have sizable increases over the 
amounts appropriated in 1950 and in the 
present bill. A matter of policy is in- 
volved which must be settled before it 
jeopardizes the success of this education 
program. One thing is certain: Where 
the Indian children are attending pub- 
lic schools in large numbers, in reserva- 
tion districts where the trust status of 
Indian land reduces the tax base to a 
point where any kind of school is difficult 
to support, the Federal government must 
be prepared to pay its proper share of 
the cost of operating the schools. There 
should be no quibbling and no shirking 
of responsibility in this important obli- 
gation. It is an obligation both to the 
Indians and to the non-Indian citizens 
who are cooperating in this public-edu- 
cation program. 

Mr. Chairman, the question raised by 
this amendment, concerning the opera- 
tion of area offices of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, is one which has been dis- 
cussed frequently in recent years and one 
with which I am familiar. 

The original idea of decentralizing 
Indian Bureau affairs by establishing 
‘area offices, close to the reservations, 
where the bulk of Indian business could 
be transacted, was a good idea. The ob- 
jections we are now hearing from many 
Indian tribes is not, I feel, an objection 
to this idea. It is an objection to the 
manner in which the system has oper- 
ated. 

I think the Indians would have no ob- 
jection if they were able to send their 
business to the Billings, Mont., office, for 
example, and have it handled there 
speedily and effectively by men who 
were close enough to the problems to 
have a real understanding of them. 
When in the past I have defended the 
area-office system, I have done so because 
I believed that this was the intention of 
the Bureau. 

We find, however, that the Bureau has 
in many instances failed to give the area 
offices a sufficiently clear outline of re- 
sponsibility or sufficient authority to en- 
able them to operate effectively and as 
the time-saving agency they should be. 

Recently there has been an oil develop- 
ment on the Fort Peck Reservation in 
Montana. Oil leases have been signed 
which mean money to the Indians, 
Amounts of from several hundred to 
perhaps several thousand dollars are 
coming to the Indians as a result of this 
development. The leases were sent to 
the Billings area office for review. They 
were reviewed there, fully and in detail, 
or so I arı informed. If the area-office 
system were working properly, that 
should have been enough. But now we 
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find that these same leases have been in 
Washington several weeks where a man 
has been detailed by the Indian Office to 
review them once again. Final approval 
has been delayed. There is an apparent 
duplication of effort. The money these 
Fort Peck people need so badly, money 
they should have so that they can get 
started again after a very difficult winter, 
is still held up by the rigamarole of re- 
view and review. 

If we are going to have area offices, we 
should let them do the work. If we are 
not going to let them do the work, we 
may as well not have them, 

I have found that in many instances 
the Billings area office has been of real 
value. However, to the individual In- 
dians who have business to transact, it 
appears to be just another bureau where 
their business is delayed. No one can 
blame them for wanting to do away with 
this extra delay. However, in my own 
opinion it is the Washington office rather 
than the Billings office that has failed in 
this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WHITE of Idaho) 
there were—ayes 7, noes 41. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STIGLER: On 
page 228, line 6, strike out “$2,525,465” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,530,965.” 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment resulted from a request by 
the Creek Tribe of Indians of our State 
for $5,500 of their tribal funds to acquire 
approximately 35 acres of land adjoining 
the Creek Indian school located at Eu- 
faula. A resolution was passed by the 
Creek Tribal Council and a request was 
sent to us. I appeared before the com- 
mittee, It was thought after the bill 
was marked up that sufficient authority 
was contained in this section to grant 
the request of the Creek Indians. Upon 
contacting the budget officer and the 
budget officer for the Indian Office, it 
was thought that this amount of $5,500 
should be added to the total so that there 
could not be any question about the au- 
thority. Subsequent to that time I have 
contacted the majority members of the 
subcommittee, as well as the minority 
members, and I was advised that there is 
no objection to offering the amendment 
on the floor. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Shige cate is in order, and we accept 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Will 
the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. STIGLER. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Since 
the amendment was prepared by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. STIGLER] 
I invite his attention to the fact that a 
point of order has been made to the 
item appearing on page 229, beginning 
in line 3 running through line 14, which 
had the effect of removing $100,000 that 
had been previously included in the bill 
for attorneys’ fees for the California 
tribe. In view of that, I desire to offer 
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a substitute amendment which will re- 
duce the over-all figure by that amount, 
$100,000, which will have the effect of 
taking care of the item reduced by the 
point of order, and will also take care 
of the item that the gentleman has spok- 
en of, which I accept. 

Mr. STIGLER. That is agreeable to 
me. 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, we ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Jack- 
son of Washington to the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Stricter: Strike out “$2,530,965” 
and insert “$2,430,965.” 


The substitute amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment as amended by the sub- 
stitute. 

The amendment as amended by the 
substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL INVESTIGATION 

For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of proposed Federal reclamation proj- 
ects and studies of water conservation and 
development plans; engineering and eco- 
nomic investigations, as a basis for legis- 
lation, and for reports thereon to Congress, 
relating to projects for the development and 
utilization of the water resources of Alaska; 
formulating plans and preparing designs and 
specifications for authorized Federal recla- 
mation projects or parts thereof prior to ap- 
propriations for construction of such proj- 
ects or parts; and activities preliminary to 
the reconstruction, rehabilitation and bet- 
terment, financial adjustment, or extension 
of existing projects; to remain available 
until expended, $5,150,000, of which $4,- 
400,000 shall be derived from the reclama- 
tion fund and $500,000 shall be derived 
from the Colorado River development fund: 
Provided, That the expenditure of any sums 
from this appropriation for investigations 
of any nature requested by States, munic- 
ipalities, or other interests shall be upon 
the basis of the State, municipality, or other 
interest advancing at least 50 percent of the 
estimated cost of such investigations: Pro- 
vided further, That the limitation on the 
amount available for surveys and precon- 
struction work in connection with the North 
Side pumping division, Minidoka project, 
Idaho, stated in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, 1950, is increased from 
$725,000 to $1,000,000: Provided further, 
That, except as herein expressly provided 
with respect to investigations in Alaska, no 
part of this appropriation shall be expended 
in the conduct of activities which are not 
authorized by law. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: 

On page 230, line 15, strike out “$5,150,000” 
and insert 82, 500,000“. 

On page 230, line 16, strike out “$4,- 
400,000" and insert “$2,200,000”. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment to reduce the 
funds for general investigations, eco- 
nomic investigations, and engineering in- 
vestigations on proposed Federal recla- 
mation projects, and studies of water 
conservation and development plans, by 
$2,500,000. This is my objective; let me 
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state myreasons: In the rivers-and-har- 
bors and flood-control set-up we have 
wiped out the provision for planning to 
develop new projects. At this time, 
when there is absolutely no excuse for 
embarking on any new reclamation proj- 
ects, why we should continue planning 
for additional reclamation projects is 
beyond me. The situation at the pres- 
ent time, a situation that will probably 
continue for a great many years, is that 
we have à production of wheat nearly 
double the requirements of the United 
States and what we can sell, and there 
is a similar picture with reference to 
corn and other agricultural products. 
Why, at a time when we do not need the 
land, we should spend enormous sums 
of money for the development of plans 
for new reclamation projects is beyond 
any reasonable conception, 

I am not hostile to the development 
of reclamation projects where we need 
the resources, but to develop new agri- 
cultural lands and new agricultural pro- 
duction for the purpose of providing a 
surplus which the Department or some- 
body else must immediately take off the 
market by an expenditure of Federal 
funds is beyond my comprehension. 
There must come a time when we ap- 
proach this situation honestly and fairly, 
and do not approach it with the idea of 
just spending money and destroying the 
United States, I appreciate that people 
like to have expenditures made in their 
territory; frankly, there are a lot of 
people in my own territory who would 
like to have Federal money poured in 
there, but at this time when we have not 
the money to pay for it, when we have a 
deficit in sight, an admitted deficit of 
$6,000,000,000 for this year, and per- 
haps $7,000,000,000 for next, at a time 
when we have declining revenues, how 
we can afford not to cut down at every 
opportunity that presents itself, how we 
can afford to go on developing plans for 
something we ought not to embark upon 
and that we know we ought not to em- 
bark upon for a great many years, is way 
beyond my comprehension. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted 
and that we will take advantage of the 
opportunity to save $2,650,000. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I certainly share the 
gentleman’s views. I call his attention 
to the fact that with the condition of the 
Federal purse what it is today, we have 
a provision in this bill for investigation 
for new projects that is even greater 
than a similar provision carried in last 
year’s bill. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct and 
there is absolutely to excuse for it be- 
cause our situation is such that we ought 
to avoid every possible unnecessary ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

This reads: 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of proposed Federal reclamation proj- 
ects and studies of water conservation and 
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development plans; engineering and eco- 
nomic investigations, as a basis for legisla- 
tion, and for reports thereon to Congress, re- 
lating to projects for the development and 
utilization of the war resources of Alaska; 
formulating plans and preparing designs. 


Is there any Member of this Congress 
who wants to cut investigations down to 
$2,500,000 for Alaska where we are spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars right 
now on defense projects? Suppose the 
armed forces—Army, Navy, or Air 
Force—asked for houses and water up 
there in that part of our country? Who 
is going to give it to them? Where is 
the information coming from? It has 
got to come from the Department of the 
Interior primarily. 

Mr. TABER., There is plenty of money 
available to take care of the Alaskan sit- 
uation in the two and one-half millions 
I have left in the bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. No. This is the one 
part of this bill where we made a really 
substantial cut. 

Mr. TABER. A cut was made there, 
yes, but the committee still has allowed 
more money than this agency had last 
year. 

Mr. KIRWAN. There is, as the gen- 
tleman well knows, more work going on 
in Alaska today than ever before and 
necessarily so. 

Mr, TABER. You do not need any- 
thing outside of the Alaska job. 

Mr. KIRWAN. You do not need it? 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. KIRWAN. If there is any infor- 
mation needed anywhere in this country 
who is going to furnish it? We have 
robbed this Nation for the last 200 or 
300 years of its resources. Now we could 
spend millions of dollars on investigation 
to find out how to go about the work of 
replenishing some of our vanishing re- 
sources, putting back into the Nation 
what we took out of it. I repeat, again, 
there is not a Member of this Congress 
who wants to see the terrible situation 
in Alaska as it is depicted in the 
magazines. 

We should have learned our lesson in 
the recent war when we built the Alcan 
Highway. We did not have the proper 
information, and we never allowed the 
Army and the Bureau of Public Roads 
money for investigation. The Army 
came along and spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars on a highway that 
should never have been built. Yet we 
protest vigorously about allowing $2,000,- 
000 for investigations. When we want 
to do something we are not prepared to 
do it because we are afraid to face up to 
realities, 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Icall the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that in the justifica- 
tion for this item, pages 168 and 169 of 
the hearings, there is not anything said 
about Alaska. It all has to do with 
other places insofar as any of them are 
specifically mentioned. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The gentleman, as the 
RecorpD will show, wants to make a cut 
in the $5,000,000 item reading “and for 
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reports thereon to Congress, relating to 
projects for the development and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of Alaska.” 

Mr. TABER. The Alaska investiga- 
tions are only $250,000. The two and 
one-half million dollars that are left 
would take care of that 10 times over. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Does the gentleman 
realize how much water it takes to make 
1 ton of steel? 

Mr. TABER. Ido not know. 

Mr. KEATING. Water is our finest 
and greatest mineral. It takes about 250 
tons of water to make 1 ton of steel. 
That is a part of the investigation. 

: Mr. TABER. There is no steel in this 

III. 

Mr. KIRWAN. This is for investiga- 
tions to get water to make steel and other 
beneficial uses. 

Mr. TABER. Where do you get steel 
anywhere around where this Territory is 
located? 

Mr. KIRWAN. This item is for an 
investigation of our water and other 
resources all over America. The Geo- 
logical Survey has men all along the 
streams, in all our steel valleys, testing 
the water datum. That comes out of 
the fund for this Department, whether 
it is in Youngstown, Ohio, Chicago, Utah, 
or Alaska. All over this Nation you will 
find men setting up the instruments 
along the streams investigating the 
water. 

I again say do not start cutting or 
trying to cut this one thing which covers 
investigations of our natural resources, 
and which is what we need to keep this 
country in a proper perspective. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. S 

Mr. CARROLL. I have already had 
complaints from my area that this com- 
mittee, with the pending provision—not 
the amendment suggested, but the exist- 
ing provision—has cut this to the bone. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Les; and you are not 
alone. 

Mr. CARROLL. I find that during the 
fiscal year 1951 that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation asked for $12,500,000, and the 
Bureau of the Budget cut that to $7,- 
800,000, and then the committee cut it 
again to $5,500,000. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is the one part of 
the bill that our committee cut more 
than any other part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending amendment do 
now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The question was taken; and on a divl- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Taper) there 
were—ayes 42, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, and 1 ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment apply to 
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the section just read and the succeeding 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the amendment to the succeeding 
section affect the dollar amount in those 
sections? 

Mr. HOLMES. It will not affect the 
over-all total of the bill but it will af- 
fect the dollar amount in both sections; 
both the section first read and the suc- 
ceeding section. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will it 
affect the dollar amount in the next suc- 
ceeding section? 

Mr. HOLMES. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HOLMES] : 

On page 230, line 13, after the word “ex- 
pended”, insert the sum “$4,975,000”, instead 
of „85,150,000.“ 

Page 230, line 16, after the word “which”, 
insert the sum “$4,225,000”, instead of “$4,- 

Page 231, line 11, after the word “ex- 
pended”, insert ‘“$297,642,000", instead of 
“$297,467,000.” 

Page 231, line 12, after the word “which”, 
insert 823,072, 700, instead of ‘$22,897,- 
700." 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, while 
this amendment sounds a little intricate, 
it is a very simple amendment, which is 
why I submitted the request I did. It 
takes from the general investigation 
funds $175,000 and adds to the construc- 
tion funds this same $175,000. 

The reason for this amendment is this: 
The Budget allowed the Kennewick ex- 
tension of the Yakima project in the 
State of Washington $175,000 of plan- 
ning money. It therefore will not affect 
the planning or investigation moneys for 
any other projects. 

The Subcommittee on Interior Appro- 
priations in its report on page 172, at the 
bottom of the page, states as follows: 

The committee does not agree with the 
determination of the Bureau of the Budget 
in rejecting appropriations for the construc- 
tion of the Kennewick division, Yakima 
project, Washington, under this expression 
of policy. The committee has considered 
this division and has determined that it is 
not a new project but is part of the Yakima 
project under such policy. 


Therefore, the purpose of this amend- 
ment, without interfering with budget 
approval or without interfering with 
investigation moneys for any other proj- 
ects in the United States, is merely to 
transfer the $175,000 for planning on 
the Kennewick division of the Yakima 
project from that category of investiga- 
tion to the category of construction 
money for that project, under the sug- 
gestion of the committee’s statement 
that it is not considered by the com- 
mittee as a new project. s 

I urge that this amendment be adopted 
and that the $175,000 be placed in the 
category of aid to construction. 
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In closing, may I add that the trans- 
fer of these moneys will not in any way 
change the total sum of money involved 
in the entire bill. It merely transfers 
$175,000 from general investigations to 
the construction moneys in the succeed- 
ing chapter, under the unanimous con- 
sent to offer the amendment in this 
form. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLMES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
much investigation, in fact, sufficient in- 
vestigation has already been made on 
the Kennewick project in years gone by, 
and that the gentleman’s amendment, 
instead of costing anything, will actually 
save $175,000 because that $175,000, if 
the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, 
will now be used on the construction of 
the project. We know the project will be 
constructed because it is authorized. 

Mr. HOLMES. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is a very worthwhile 
project. 

Mr. HOLMES. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. May I call 
your attention to the importance of 
starting construction with this money in 
the manner I have suggested by this 
amendment. When the Hanford Engi- 
neering Works came into existence in 
this area of the State of Washington 
there was taken out of production 
approximately 7,000 acres of irrigated 
land under that condemnation. This 
will in turn start the construction of 
this division, which seeks to put back 
into economic balance the agricultural 
economy of that area. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLMES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. What is the nature 
of this project? 

Mr. HOLMES. An irrigation and 
multiple-purpose project. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will see fit to accept the amendment. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Washington made a request of me when 
we started on the bill this afternoon and 
the request was fine and quite in order. 
I gave him my word that I would not ob- 
ject to the statement which he has just 
made. He has made a request to shift 
$175,000 from investigations to the Ken- 
newick project. He made this request 
on the basis of the fact that the commit- 
tee said in its report they thought this 
was not a new project. We did make 
that report but there was no money in 
the budget for this project. We did give 
our opinion that we thought it was not a 


new project. 

Mr. HOLMES. . Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES. There was $175,000 of 
investigational money allowed for this 
project, was there not? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, for investigations 
but not for construction. 

Mr. HOLMES. Would not the gentle- 


man agree that having carried on the 
investigation as far as it has gone, and 
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we know we are capable of going ahead 
with construction, that the transfer of 
this $175,000 which is a budget item 
would not in any way interfere with any 
other investigation and we could just as 
well go on with the construction of the 
project in the face of the fact that the 
committee reports they do not think this 
is a new project and it would not be 
ruled out on that basis? 

Mr. KIRWAN. The gentleman from 
Washington is correct in that statement. 

The committee made that report that 
they did not think it was a new project. 
But there is no money in the budget for 
construction. I, as a member of the 
committee, do not think that is a good 
thing to transfer funds for investigation 
purposes to start construction. If we set 
this precedent practically every Member 
who has a project in his district would 
ask for the same consideration. 

Mr. HOLMES. Would it not be a 
point of importance in relation to this 
amendment to try in the face of the com- 
mittee’s opinion that it is not a new 
project to get this land into irrigation 
and under cultivation as fast as we can, 
to take the place of the land which was 
taken out by the condemnation of the 
Hanford Engineering Works under the 
war emergency? I believe that makes 
for a unique situation with respect to 
this particular amendment. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I agree with what the 
gentleman has said. There may be sev- 
eral things in his favor here but there 
is no money requested from the budget 
for construction. This committee made 
the determination when they sat down 
that they were going to try to cut this 
bill. Many Members wanted some money 
for a project in their district which the 
committee would not allow. 

Mr. HOLMES. The fact that there 
was no money in this bill recommended 
by the budget for construction is be- 
cause it was ruled that it was a new 
project. But since the committee has 
disagreed with the Bureau does that not 
make a difference? And give the power 
of authorizing this money for construc- 
tion? 

Mr. KIRWAN. This is why the com- 
mittee disagreed. They said that when 
the Bureau of the Budget read our re- 
port, if they do read it, then maybe next 
year they would come to an understand- 
ing that the Congress recognized this 
project as not being a new project and 
they would make a request for funds. 

Mr. HOLMES. Because of the emer- 
gency situation caused by the great in- 
flux of population there and the condem- 
nation that took approximately 7,000 
acres of land would you not consider it a 
matter of wisdom without changing the 
over-all amount of the appropriation 
contained in this bill for construction in 
the Bureau of Reclamation that this par- 
ticular transfer could be made to get 
these acres under construction and un- 
der irrigation? 

Mr, KIRWAN. The gentleman has 
heard me say in the well of the House 
that any money that is spent on America 
cannot be wasted. I have that same be- 
lief and philosophy as I stand here now. 
But we also made an agreement in com- 
mittee that we would not add any new 
construction money if the budget did 
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not see fit to ask for it. We do not think 
it is a new project. Next year they can 
come in and ask for funds. We have to 
keep our word with our committee as 
well as with the Congress and I do not 
want to turn around and ask to spend 
money to start on any new construction 
when we already have an ironclad agree- 
ment that we would not do so. 

Mr. HOLMES. In the face of this 
emergency and in view of the fact that 
the chairman of your committee has sat 
in on the hearings on this particular 
project and the committee does not be- 
lieve it a new project, would you not 
still think it wise to try to get this 
extension under way as quickly as possi- 
ble, especially when it can be done so 
easily and readily by the transfer of 
these funds? It seems to me with the 
committee so ruling it not a new project 
that those funds could be authorized 
now for construction. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I would try to get it 
in another body; not with a committee 
that already said they are not going to 
spend a dime on new construction. 

Mr. HOLMES. What would be the 
purpose of trying to get it in another 
body when we have an opportunity to 
do it right here? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Because the commit- 
tee is objecting to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment to this paragraph 
to reduce the figure on line 11, page 231. 
Is it necessary for me to offer it at this 
time as a substitute, or may I offer it 
after the disposition of the pending 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. In reply to the par- 
liamentary inquiry, the Chair will have 
to state that if the pending amendment 
is not adopted, the gentleman could then 
offer his amendment, but if the pend- 
ing amendment is adopted, then it would 
not be in order to offer the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Then I offer the 
amendment at this time as a substitute, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
The unanimous-consent request that was 
granted does not extend to others the 
opportunity to offer amendments to a 
paragraph that has not been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement it certainly 
would open the door for that to be done. 
Otherwise, Members who might want to 
increase the other amount would be pre- 
vented from doing it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That was 
exactly why I raised the question I did 
at the time the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Hotes] offered his amend- 
ment. I am sure the Recorp will show 
that I raised that question at the time. 
It occurred to me that once this figure 
was changed, it could not subsequently 
be changed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota asked the gentle- 
man from Washington a question about 
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his amendment. The Chair did not 
reply to it. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington made reply to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. His reply was that it did not 
change the figure in the next paragraph. 

Mr. HOLMES. Iam sorry I must have 
misunderstood you. I said in the suc- 
ceeding section and I understood you 
to say the next succeeding section. 

Mr. CASE of Scuth Dakota. Had he 
said it would change the figure in the 
next paragraph, I was contemplating 
raising the very question which has now 
come up. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Is this not the situation: 
If the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Hotmess] 
should be adopted, then no further 
amendment changing the figure in the 
paragraph beginning on line 8, page 231, 
would be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEATING to the 
amendment offered by Mr. HoLmES: On page 
231, line 11, strike out “$297,467,000" and 
insert “$240,391,125.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized in support of his amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment at least has the merit of 
simplicity. I realize that it will prob- 
ably be vigorously opposed. It does 
simply this: It reduces the amount for 
construction of reclamation projects 25 
percent below the budget estimates; not 
below the amount in the bill, $297,000,- 
000, but below the budget estimate, $320,- 
000,000. It cuts $80,000,000 from the 
budget figures, but only $57,000,000 from 
the bill before us. 

This omnibus bill contains reductions 
below the requests submitted by the 
Corps of Engineers for rivers and har- 
bors and flood control projects amount- 
to 25 percent, but there was a reduction 
in the reclamation projects of only 7 
percent. Isee no reason for making any 
such distinction. There is nothing sac- 
rosanct about the amounts allowed for 
the activities of either of these Govern- 
ment agencies. No doubt, every Mem- 
ber has one or more projects in his dis- 
trict which he would like to see advanced 
as quickly as possible. But it seems to 
me that if there was ever a time in the 
financial history of our Nation that we 
needed to view this problem with our 
minds focused on the over-all picture 
rather than on our own individual local 
problems, that ti is now. 

The continuation year after year of 
deficit financing and our plunge deeper 
and deeper into the sea of red ink pre- 
sents to me an extremely disturbing pic- 
ture. If this were happening to us in 
our own business or our own family, we 
would be lying awake nights worrying 
about how we could ever make ends meet. 
Ours is the responsibility to bend every 
conceivable effort to see that the Federal 
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cloth is cut to fit the pattern, which can 
mean only one thing, reductions all along 
the line, painful as they may be. 

Specificaliy, if the financial condition 
of this country were different, it might 
be prudent to bring about equalization 
between the engineer projects and the 
reclamation projects by an across-the- 
board increase in the former. But cer- 
tainly, in the face of our national debt 
of over a quarter of a trillion dollars— 
& new word on which Uncle Sam has an 
exclusive copyright—in the face of the 
added fact that we are confronted with 
the sobering realization that the tragic 
state of our finances is bound to be worse 
before it is better, it seems to me the 
prudent course for us is to make at least 
as great a reduction in the provision for 
reclamation projects as the Appropria- 
tions Committee has made in the civil 
functions bill on projects handled by the 
Corps of Engineers, 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING, I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Do I understand that 
the gentleman's reduction will be applied 
as a 25 percent reduction straight across 
the board? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think I am 
in a position to decide that question. I 
notice that in the proposed reductions 
which are set forth on page 170 of the 
report the Interior Department has not 
done that to date; in other words, they 
have not made a 7 percent reduction 
across the board; they have reduced 
some projects more than 7 percent; they 
have left others just as they are. How 
they have determined where to cut and 
where not to cut is something that is 
entirely beyond my knowledge. 

The result of the adoption of this 
amendment would be that 25 percent less 
than the budget estimates would be 
available for all phases of this particular 
activity. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING, I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The Missouri Valley 
item was reduced 10 percent; the rest of 
the item from this bill for reclamation 
was scarcely touched. I offered an 
amendment in the full committee to 
bring the rest of the items in line with 
the cut which was made for the Missouri 
Valley and was roundly whipped by the 
members of the opposition. But I want 
the gentleman to understand that I have 
possibly a better economy record than 
has the gentleman who has offered this 
amendment. I also want him to under- 
stand that I resent his taking upon him- 
self the privilege of offering this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fuse to yield further. I am sorry that 
the gentleman feels as he does. 

Mr. JENSEN. I say that because the 
E knows exactly nothing about 
t. 

Mr. KEATING. I refuse to yield fur- 
ther; I am very sorry. 

Mr. JENSEN. And you are not run- 
ning my business, 

Mr. KEATING. I am very sorry the 
gentleman feels as he does. 

Mr. JENSEN. I helped cut out of this 
bill $47,000,000 in committee. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fuse to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield further. 

The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. And you are not run- 
ning my committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? Š 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that I have the high- 
est regard for him and the splendid 
record he has made for economy in this 
Congress. I appreciate all that he has 
done. I commend him for it. I real- 
ize that perhaps his interests or his 
views at times may not coincide with 
mine. I hope he will accord me the same 
sincerity of purpose which I am very 
happy to accord to him. I assure him 
that I am not trying to interfere with his 
fine service on this important committee. 
If his conscience dictates opposition to 
this amendment, that is his decision 
which I would be the last to criticize. 
I trust he will equally recognize my priv- 
ilege to take the position that my sense 
of duty dictates. 

I feel that it would be only fair to 
treat all projects on the same basis 
whatever their origin. That is the effect 
of my amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. But you are not do- 
ing it. You have taken 35 percent out 
of the Missouri Valley project. I have 
got around 100,000 acres of land out there 
right now lying under water because we 
have not had necessary flood-control 
funds, and now you are proposing to 
take 25 percent off the rest of them. 

Mr. KEATING. My amendment is 
not directed to any particular project. 
It is an over-all figure of 25 percent and 
involves only the total figure contained 
in the budget estimate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to close in not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Coorrr, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7786) making appropriations 
for the support of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon, 

DESIGNATION OF AMERICAN STUDENT 
NURSE DAYS, 1950 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 
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re aga pe of House Joint Resolution 
55. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas in the nursing profession, which 
provides one of the vital health services of 
the Nation, there is a continuing shortage of 
registered professional nurses; and 

Whereas in order to provide adequate 
numbers of graduate nurses in future years, 
50,000 new students should be enrolled in 
schools of professional nursing in 1950: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That in order to emphasize 
the needs of hospitals and health services for 
additional nurses, and to direct attention to 
the satisfaction of careers in nursing and the 
opportunities for service to humanity within 
this profession, the 6th and 7th days of May 
1950 be designated American Student Nurse 
Days. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

JULIUS ZAFFARENI — VETO MESSAGE 

FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES (H. DOC. NO. 581) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, H. R. 1481, a bill for the relief 
of the estate of Julius Zaffareni. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to the estate of 
Julius Zaffareni, a Work Projects Admin- 
istration employee, late of Boston, Mass., 
the sum of $2,559.05. This payment 
would be in full settlement of all claims 
of the estate against the United States 
arising out of Mr. Zaffareni’s death on 
November 16, 1939, when he was killed by 
a backing truck operated by another 
Work Projects Administration employee. 
The bill recites the fact that the same 
amount had been awarded as damages 
and costs to the estate by a Massachu- 
setts State court on July 29, 1941, in a 
suit against the truck driver, and that 
this judgment remains unsatisfied be- 
cause of the defendant's inability to pay. 
Under the terms of the bill, this sum 
would be payable only upon the assign- 
ment to the United States of all rights of 
the estate under such judgment. 

It appears from the files of the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation, which ad- 
ministers the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, that when the fatal in- 
juries were inflicted upon the decedent 
by the negligent act of his fellow em- 
ployee, the decedent was in the per- 
formance of his duty, and that the case 
was therefore one cognizable under the 
Compensation Act. Under the terms of 
that act, however, compensation for 
death, except burial expenses, is payable 
only to certain classes of dependents 
specified in the act. 

On June 15, 1940, a claim for com- 
pensation was filed on behalf of Sabina 
Loriso, who is said to be the only sur- 
viving sister and heir-at-law of the de- 
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cedent and is the administratrix of his 
estate. The claim could not be allowed, 
both because there was no showing that 
she was dependent for support upon the 
employee at the time of his death and 
because she was married, married broth- 
ers and sisters being excluded from 
benefits. It appears, however, that a 
burial payment of $200 was made under 
the Compensation Act to the undertak- 
ing firm which had conducted the fu- 
neral of the decedent. 

The report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee—Senate Report No. 1459—in- 
dicates that the Congress based its action 
in passing this bill upon the judicial 
finding of negligence in the State court 
proceedings, and upon the premise that 
if the accident had occurred after the 
effective date of the Federal Tort Claims 
Act—January 1, 1945—the claimant 
could have sued and collected against 
the Government and that, therefore, to 
deny relief in this case would be an 
arbitrary avoidance of a just obligation. 

It would seem, however, that in bas- 
ing the bill on these premises the Con- 
gress overlooked the vital fact that the 
fatal injuries suffered by this Govern- 
ment employee occurred during the per- 
formance of his duties, and that the 
Congress has provided a carefully de- 
signed system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion to cover such injuries and deaths 
regardless of the question of negligence 
and has designated the classes of per- 
sons who should be beneficiaries and the 
conditions which they must meet in 
order to qualify assuch. The basic prin- 
ciple of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Act in this respect was to 
provide compensation to those persons 
who were dependent upon the deceased 
and were deprived by his death of a 
means of support, not to accord a mone- 
tary award for grief or mental suffering 
or other damages for which compensa- 
tion may be awarded in a State court 
proceeding. 

The Congress also appears to have 
overlooked the recent enactment of 
Public Law 357, Eighty-first Congress, 
providing, in substance, that the liabil- 
ity of the United States to persons enti- 
tled to receive benefits under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act shall be exclusive and in 
lieu of any other liability to such per- 
sons under other applicable Federal 
statutes. While it is true that this limi- 
tation, which also applies with respect 
to most of the State workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, was not a part of the Com- 
pensation Act at the time of this acci- 
dent, such limitation was unnecessary 
since the Government could not then be 
sued in tort. 

In my opinion, the Congress acted 
wisely in removing any cause for doubt 
as to the exclusiveness of the remedy 
afforded by this act to Federal person- 
nel. In view of the blanket coverage 
which is provided by this legislation, it 
is reasonable to conclude that these em- 
ployees have, by entering the Federal 
service, waived rights to which other 
persons not so employed are entitled. 
They have, in other words, relinquished 
any right of action against the United 
States which might accrue to them as 
a result of injury or death sustained 
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during the course of Federal employ- 
ment, in exchange for the assured and 
orderly protection, independent of the 
question of fault or negligence, which 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act affords not only to such employees 
but also to their surviving dependents 
in case of death. This view is supported 
by the legislative history of Public Law 
357, Eighty-first Congress. 

No sound reason is perceived why, un- 
der similar circumstances, the foregoing 
principle should not apply to the legis- 
lative as well as the judicial process. 

Accordingly, I have withheld my ap- 
proval from this bill. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 3, 1950. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large 
upon the Journal. 

Without objection, the bill and the 
accompanying message will be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on tomorrow at 11 o’clock a. m., and 
that when the House adjourns on to- 
morrow it adjourn to meet on Friday at 
11 o’clock a. m. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, there are 
some committees of this House that have 
very important matters before them. 
When the House convenes at 11 o’clock 
every day it simply means that these 
committees cannot get their work done. 
I certainly do not like to put myself in 
the position of going against the will 
of the leadership, but I know that our 
committee has had very little time in 
which to do the job we have to do. If 
we are going to meet at 11 o’clock every 
day it will probably be a very long time 
before we get any tax measure out of 
the committee, and I know the member- 
ship of this House is very much con- 
cerned about the long time it has taken 
to get that bill out. I am wondering 
whether or not some arrangement could 
not be made so that this appropriation 
measure would not stifle all other im- 
portant legislation at this session of the 
Congress. It seems that this one-pack- 
age appropriation bill has upset the pro- 
cedure that has been in existence in this 

House for many, many years, and I think 
it is a detriment to the enactment of 
legislation which we could properly class 
as must“ legislation. I seriously doubt 
whether this unanimous-consent request 
should be granted, but not having talked 
the matter over with the leadership at 
this time, I will not object. I hope, how- 
ever, that he confines his request to to- 
morrow only, though. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, after conferring with my friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Martin], I was going to confine my 
unanimous consent request to tomor- 
row. Of course, my friend from Penn- 
sylvania realizes, as one of the respon- 
sible leaders of the House, being a demo- 
cratic member of the Committee on 


Ways and Means, that the leadership 
knows that he always cooperates, and I 
compliment the gentleman. Of course, 
we are not meeting every day at 11 
o’clock, and the leadership would not do 
this unless there were urgent reasons. 
We have to consider a certain number of 
reorganization plans under the law, and 
the leadership is under a trying situa- 
tion. We have certain responsibilities to 
carry out, and we have got to get these 
reorganization plans up on or before 
May 23, and it is imperative that we do 
so because the law provides for it. The 
leadership, I am sure my friend from 
Pennsylvania will admit, is very toler- 
ant and understanding. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me that the Committee on 
Appropriations, by having priority on 
this so-called one package appropriation 
bill, has practically taken over the lead- 
ership of the House insofar as legis- 
lation is concerned. We are not able to 
consider any legislation unless we have 
the consent of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and that has 
been true for the past 3 weeks and prob- 
ably will be true for the next 2 or 3 
weeks. I want to call attention to that 
fact so that the leadership is not taken 
away from the Speaker and the majority 
leader, in cooperation with the minor- 
ity leader. I do not want the leadership 
taken away from those three gentlemen. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate that, 
but I assure my friend that that is not 


so. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Further reserv- 
ing the right to object, the majority 
leader will admit that he is not able to 
bring in legislation unless the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations gives 
up his priority insofar as that bill is 
concerned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, with 
the appropriation bill up, there would be 
no other legislation that would be 
brought up anyway. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. And there never 
will be if we meet at 11 o’clock every 
morning. We met one week practically 
every day at 11 o’clock and as the result 
the committees could not work, unless 
they sneaked away in the afternoon, and 
as a result we are not here on the floor 
to vote on amendments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my unanimous consent request. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it 
adjourn to meet tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, unfortu- 
nately I have business in the interest of 
my constituents tomorrow morning, and 
I cannot be here at 11. Being all alone 
here, being neither a member of the 
Republican Party nor the Democratic 
Party, I have got to look out for myself 
and my constituents. So, therefore, I 
object. 


AMENDMENT OF THE HATCH ACT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the House 
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conferees on the bill (H. R. 1243) to 
amend the Hatch Act may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port and statement on that bill. I may 
say that the probabilities are that this 
conference report will be considered the 
first thing tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


OHIO SWISS CHEESE 


Mr. McSWEENEY, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 4, 1950, my friend, Representative 
LAWRENCE H. SMITH of Wisconsin, in- 
serted an article entitled “Monroe Is- 
sues Challenge” in the Record. The good 
citizens of Monroe were enraged over 
the criticism given of Wisconsin Swiss 
cheese by Bill Jones in the Minneapolis- 
Tribune in which he claimed that Ohio 
Swiss cheese was far better than that 
made in Wisconsin. Last week, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] 
challenged me to a “taste test” between 
Wisconsin and Ohio cheese. This test 
is to be made in the House dining room 
on Friday, May 19. As representative 
of the Sixteenth District of Ohio, com- 
posed of Holmes, Stark, and Tuscara- 
was Counties, where almost all of the 
32 Ohio Swiss cheese plants are located, 
and on behalf of the Ohio Swiss Cheese 
Association and its members, I proudly 
accept the challenge made by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
with full faith that the distinctive flavor 
of Ohio Swiss will whet the appetite of 
my colleagues here assembled and cause 
them to vote unanimously in favor of 
our product. 

The Ohio Swiss Cheese Association 
has sent to me a wheel of its cheese, 
This wheel was made by Mr. John 
Schneider, of the Ragersville Dairy and 
his assistant, Mr. Carlos Meeks. I be- 
lieve that you Members will be inter- 
ested in the story of Ohio Swiss cheese 
manufacture. Sugarcreek, situated 
about 12 miles west of New Philadelphia, 
is the Swiss cheese capital of Ohio and 
compares in that position with Monroe, 
Wis. There are a total of 32 cheese 
factories in Ohio as of April 1950, with 
8 factories within a 9-mile radius of 
Sugarcreek. The Ohio Swiss Cheese 
Association has as members 27 of these 
32 factories. Three of the remaining 5 
produce cheese full time, while the other 
2 make cheese only during the surplus 
milk months in the summer. Ohio, at 
the present time, ranks third in Swiss 
cheese production and makes approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the Nation’s total 
production. At one time, Ohio was sec- 
ond but recently has lost out to Illinois. 
Wisconsin is in first place. The amount 
produced by each State in 1948 is as 
follows: Wisconsin, 43,192,000 pounds; 
Illinois, 10,372,000 pounds, and Ohio, 
The total United 
States production is 70,665,000 pounds. 
There are only three Swiss cheese fac- 
tories east of Ohio, all of them in 
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Pennsylvania. In Ohio, Tuscarawas 
County is generally considered the focal 
point of the industry, but Holmes 
County has 11 factories to Tuscarawas 
County's 9. Swiss cheese making in 
Ohio is confined entirely to Tuscarawas, 
Holmes, Wayne, Stark, and Coshocton 
Counties. 

As can be seen from the production 
records, Ohio can never compete with 
Wisconsin in quantity; but quality and 
flavor are two other things. It is gen- 
erally felt in Ohio and by men who know 
both States well, that Swiss cheese pro- 
duced in Ohio is in general a higher 
quality product than that produced in 
Wisconsin and in Illinois. Ohio cheese 
is not, however, sold in as many places as 
Wisconsin cheese because of the large de- 
mand for Ohio cheese in its home State. 
Among the largest retail outlets for 
Ohio Swiss are Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati and points serviced by these cities; 
Pittsburgh, Erie, Indianapolis, Philadel- 
phia, New York City, and Toledo are 
some of the other cities that use a large 
amount of Ohio Swiss. There are, of 
course, many other large Ohio cities that 
use a lot of our local product. The first 
Swiss cheese factory was started in Ohio 
more than 75 years ago when immigrants 
from Switzerland arrived in Tuscarawas 
County. The hills of Tuscarawas County 
are said to have closely resembled their 
homeland as any section of America they 
had seen. Originally all of the cheese 
makers were born in Switzerland but 
there are now some second generation 
and even some who have only indirect 
Swiss ancestry. However, most of the 
cheese makers are still Swiss.“ 

The Ohio Swiss Cheese Association was 
organized in 1918 to improve the quality 
and selling conditions for Ohio cheese. 
Each December the Association holds a 
“Cheese Day” meeting at which the best 
clieese maker of the year is selected. 
Other contests between Ohio producers 
are held annually at county fairs held 
at Wooster and Dover and at the Ohio 
State Fair. In 1940 a few factories set 
up another association known as the 
Federated Ohio Swiss Cheese Producers. 
The Ohio Swiss Cheese Association along 
with the State and Federal Government, 
has a full-time technician at work aiding 
factories in problems they may encoun- 
ter in manufacture. At the present time 
the technician is Fred Ryser. He op- 
erates a modern laboratory in Sugarcreek 
and visits the various member factories 
regularly. .Most of the Ohio factories 
are cooperatively owned by farmers who 
supply the cheese maker with milk. 
Only six plants are privately owned, in 
most cases by the cheese maker himself. 

On behalf of the Ohio Swiss Cheese 
Association, its member dairies and all 
the Ohio cheese makers and the people 
of the Sixteenth Ohio District, I proudly 
accept the challenge laid down by my 
colleague the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, and I now wish to invite you all to try 
our Ohio Swiss which will be served in 
` the House dining room on Friday, May 
19. I leave final judgment to you, my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
whether the flavor of Ohio Swiss is better 
than that of Wisconsin, 
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FORMER OFFICER ASKS MILITARY 
JUSTICE BILL VETO 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include a 
short newspaper article and a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, my attention 
has been directed to an article that ap- 
peared in the Evening Star of May 2, 
wherein Capt. Robert B. Ritchie, who 
served for a considerable period in the 
Judge Advocate General Corps in Ger- 
many, has requested the President to 
veto a military-justice bill that was re- 
cently approved by the House and Sen- 
ate, the bill being H. R. 4080. 

In order to get this matter before the 
House, I am asking unanimous consent 
that I may include the newspaper article, 
also a copy of the letter directed to the 
President of the United States, wherein 
Captain Ritchie calls attention to what 
he believes to be defects in this bill. He 
points out that in his judgment the leg- 
islation does not reach the objective in- 
tended by the Congress. The newspaper 
article and letter follow: 


FORMER OFFICER ASKS MILITARY-JUSTICE 
Britt VETO 

A former Army legal officer asked President 
Truman today to veto the military justice 
bill so that several vicious features of the 
measure might be corrected by Congress. 

Capt. Robert B. Ritchie, who served in 
the Judge Advocate General Corps in Berlin 
until leaving the service on March 31, wrote 
the President that the bill passed last week 
falls short of its aim to improve the mili- 
tary court-martial system. 

Congress, he declared, was on the right 
track in trying to lessen the power of the 
chain of military command over courts 
martial. It made headway in efforts to elim- 
inate the danger of improper influence by 
high-ranking officers in appointments and 
deliberations, he said. 

But the provision for a civilian court of 
appeals and the over-all section specifying 
penalties for violation of the general act 
would not provide sufficient safeguards, Cap- 
tain Ritchie declared. 

The Judge Advocate General,” he ex- 
plained, “has the authority to increase the 
work load of the court at will by ordering 
cases sent to it. Thus he can influence the 
court by harassing it; or if the court should 
not have enough business, he can influence 
it by throwing it enough work to justify its 
existence. 

“None of these influences would exist if 
the Judge Advocate was required to go to 
the court by certiorari.” ~ 

Captain Ritchie, who lives in Wichita, 
Kans., said a more serious defect in the bill 
is that it would take away from the Army 
and Air Force personnel the long-standing 
right to demand trial. Under the present 
system, in many cases, they may agree to 
accept nonjudicial punishment, or may in- 
sist on a court martial. 


WicniTa, Kans., April 28, 1950. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: After my separation 
from the Army March 31 as a captain in 
the Judge Advocate General Corps I com- 
pleted my study of H. R. 4080, now before 
you for veto consideration, and submitted my 
analysis of its defects to a Member of Con- 
gress with the hope that if the bill passed 
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without substantial change, amendments 
necessary to make it carry out the congres- 
sional intent would be affected. Unfortu- 
nately this effort was unsuccessful. I now 
submit in abbreviated form the mentioned 
defects to you for consideration: 

1, Congress, rather than establish an inde- 
pendent judicial system for the armed serv- 
ices, which it thought was desirable but im- 
practical, formulated, to overcome improper 
domination of courts martial, two devices. 
These were article 98, thought to make it a 
penalty to violate article 37, prohibiting un- 
lawful influencing of court members, and 
article 67, believed to establish a civilian- 
composed Court of Military Appeals free 
from the possibility of military control 
or influence. Neither device performs its 
intended function, because— 

(a) Article 37 is not a provision regulat- 
ing the proceedings before, during, or after 
trial of an accused. 

(b) The Judge Advocate General has the 
authority to increase the work load of the 
court at will by ordering cases sent to it. 
Thus he can influence the court by harassing 
it, or if the court should not have enough 
business, as may happen, he can influence 
it by doing it the favor of throwing it 
enough work to justify its existence. Neither 
of these influences would exist, if the Judge 
Advocate General was required to go to the 
court by certiorari, the method in all cases 
except those involving high-ranking officers 
and death penalties. 

2. Following are three other vicious fea- 
tures of the bill: 

(a) Article 15 takes away from Army and 
Air Force personnel the law prescribed pro- 
tection of the right to demand trial rather 
than to submit to nonjudicial punishment 
because the Navy felt it could not maintain 
discipline aboard ship unless it had the right 
to confine a man on bread and water with- 
out trial. This right is unnecessary if it 
understands and uses properly the judicial 
punishment system. 

(b) Articles 3 and 43, when combined, 
would permit many individuals formerly sub- 
ject to military law to be brought back into 
the service and tried for practically any 
offense at any time during their natural life, 
because all offenses are punishable by at least 
life imprisonment—"“as a court martial may 
direct”—and the statute of limitations may 
. tolled by filing charges in a nonpublic 
Office. 

Since the defects pointed out above result 
probably from a failure to consider details, 
and since they can be easily corrected, I 
recommend to you, Mr. President, that the 
bill be vetoed. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT BOWLAND RITCHIE, 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article from Lib- 
erty magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gent’eman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, in address- 
ing the Members of the House today on 
what in my opinion is one of the most 
important problems facing our country 
today, it is my earnest desire to call to 
their attention a piece of legislation that 
will do much to rectify a very serious 
condition. The bill I refer to is H. R. 
5939, introduced by the gentleman from 
Ohio, Congressman Tom Burke, and 
known as the teachers’ salary bill. It 
provides for Federal assistance in such 
a manner that it in nowise could be 
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considered controversial or discrimina- 
tory except by those who might be op- 
posed to providing a better education 
for the children of our Nation through 
Federal aid. 

For those Members who perhaps have 
not had the opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with the critical situation now 
existing in this field I recommend and 
solicit their reading of the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the May issue of 
Liberty magazine which I intend to in- 
clude at the conclusion of my remarks. 
We of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor who have been working 
so diligently on this subject know of the 
great need for this legislation as well as 
the serious need for assistance for other 
phases of this broad problem. Yester- 
day I called your attention to some of 
those in the extension of my remarks on 
pages A3211 and A3212 of the Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

While I appreciate that the subcom- 
mittee of which I am a member has been 
working continuously for many weeks 
drafting and perfecting the necessarily 
complex bills 7940 and 8113 which deal 
with a small but very important portion 
of this over-all problem and which 
are now practically ready for the full 
committee’s consideration and action, 
I urge the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. LESINSKI], the chairman of this 
great committee, along with the chair- 
man of its various subcommittees to post- 
pone any conflicting meetings or any 
others that might interfere with im- 
m-diate and full consideration of and 
with the definite view in mind of getting 
these vitally needed pieces of legisla- 
tion—H. R. 7940, 8113, and 5939—to the 
floor of the House for speedy passage. 

Mr. Speaker, it certainly is not my in- 
tention or wish to create the erroneous 
impression that these gentlemen have 
not in every way given full cooperation 
along with much of their valuable time. 
However, I feel that more encourage- 
ment to all of us to work harder, giving 
our full attention to these specific bills, 
would be of great value. 

I am sure that the President is very 
much in favor of such a program as I 
have outlined and I cannot too strongly 
urge your full support. I have been 
deeply interested in the proposition that 
all of our children whom we must realize 
are our future citizens and leaders be 
given an opportunity for good educa- 
tions. Also that those giving their lives 
to the teaching of these children be 
treated fairly and equitably so that they 
may live and enjoy a life more nearly 
commensurate with their worth to our 
society. 

In a democracy it is essential that our 
youth get the kind of education that will 
prepare them for responsible citizenship. 
The American way of life will grow and 
flourish only as we maintain a strong sys- 
tem of education. 

[From Liberty magazine] 
We Are STARVING Our TEACHERS 
(By Benjamin Fine) 

(America’s future depends on the school- 
ing our children get today. Yet we pay 
schoolteachers less than rat exterminators; 
less than charwomen and garbage collectors, 
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In this article Liberty presents the shocking 
truth about teachers’ salaries.) 

Let’s begin by being brutally frank about 
it. 
We are starving our teaching profession, 
We aren’t paying our teachers a living wage. 

Our teachers’ low salaries have become a 
national disgrace. We are weakening our 
democratic way of life because we are un- 
willing to pay our teachers enough to make 
them want to teach. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of them are constantly in debt, trying 
to make ends meet. Many communities pay 
their garbage collectors more than their 
teachers. It is not unusual to find the street 
cleaners, prison cooks, dog catchers, and 
comfort-station attendants getting more 
than teachers. Policemen, firemen, bus 
drivers, and other city workers are financial 
aristocrats compared to classroom in- 
structors, 

The average teacher today gets $2,880 a 
year—just about $55 a week. That sounds 
like a lot of money compared to her prewar 
salary. But inflationary costs have cut into 
her purchasing power. The $55 of 1950 is 
not worth as much as $40 was in 1940. 

Two hundred thousand teachers in the 
United States make less than $35 a week 
now. Half this number get less than $30. 
Some teachers get as little as 810 a week. 
Could you hire a dog catcher for that salary? 

Here are some painful facts to mull over: 
Three out of every four teachers in Missis- 
sippi get less than $30 a week. One out of 
every two gets less than that in Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Georgia, and North Dakota. In 
10 States— Arkansas. Georgia, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and South Caro- 
lina—one out of every two teachers gets less 
than $35 a week. 

But that isn't all. In a survey I made for 
the New York Times not long ago, I found 
that the minimum wages paid teachers are 
fantastically small. For example, some 
teachers are getting as little as $450 a year 
in Nebraska, $500 in Mississippi, $524 in 
Kentucky, 8696 in Tennessee, $700 in Arkan- 
sas, and $900 in Alabama. 

With the cost of eggs, butter, meat, and 
coffee being what it is, how can you live on 
$450 a year ($8.65 a week) or even $500 
($9.62 a week)? 

“I can't hire a decent janitor for that,” a 
school superintendent said plaintively. 
“How can I get a teacher to work at starva- 
tion wages?” 

It just doesn’t make sense. 

Here's a letter that a teacher wrote his 
county superintendent, 

“Dear Sm: 1 don't think I'll teach any 
more, I'm now earning $8.25 weekly. I 
can't get married on that. I reckon I'll go 
to work on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
They pay section hands $7 a day. 

“If you can pay more, write me. I like to 
teach. If not, I'll be over Tuesday with the 
books and blackboard.” 

The implications are startling. From 8 
to 12 years of their formative period our 
children are in constant contact with their 
teachers. No one in our community—not 
even bus drivers, policemen, or firemen— 
plays such an important role in molding the 
minds of youth. The shape our country will 
be in tomorrow depends upon the schooling 
our kids get today. 

I spoke to the chairman of the board of 
education in a small town not long ago, 
“What do you pay your teachers?” I asked. 
He called in the business manager and was 
informed it was $25 a week. 

“Why, that’s impossible!“ he exclaimed, 
“My office boy gets more than that!” 

Teachers get less money than members of 
any other recognized profession. They are 
far below, in average earnings, members of 
the medical, dental, engineering, and law 
professions. They make less than the aver- 
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age newspaperman does, or the average truck 
driver. Oftentimes they make less than un- 
skilled laborers; they rarely make as much as 
a carpenter, plumber, electrician, or brick- 
layer. 

In 1948, for example, the average net re- 
muneration in medicine was $11,300; and for 
civil engineers in private industry, $9,000. 
Dentists earned $7,039. The teacher's aver- 
age salary in the United States for 1948 was 
$2,500, or less than a fourth of that of the 
medical profession. In 1943 all manufactur- 
ing employees earned an average of $3,040, 
compared with about $2,500 for teachers. 

In New York City, building construction 
workers get more than $5,000 a year. Teach- 
ers start at $2,500, and reach $5,000, if they 
are lucky, after 15 years of service. 

Maybe that is why most of the 75,090 teach- 
ers in New York State—where salaries are 
among the highest in the country—have to 
work on the side to supplement their income. 
Just listen: One man sold cemetery lots to 
pay his bills. Another took a job in a hotel 
scrubbing floors. Teachers hold all kinds or 
part-time jobs: truck drivers, welders, shoo 
salesmen, florists, ticket sellers, real-estate 
salesmen, carpenters, milkmen, waiters, 
cooks, barbers, and chambermaids. Sixty 
former teachers in Chicago took jobs as wait- 
resses or dice-game girls—and¢ earned from 
$36 to $70 a week, plus meals. 

Perhaps it’s not bad to work in your spare 
time, but what about your professional 
growth? You just don’t have time to serve 
as a barber from 6 to 12, as one teacher did, 
if you're in the classroom from 9 to 3, and 
expect to keep up with modern-teaching 
methods, 

If your salary for teaching is $60 a month, 
and school is open only 6 months of the year, 
you may find it tough living oh $360 for 12 
months. Maybe you, too, would feel puzzled, 
as did the country school teacher in Copiah 
County, Mississippi. 

“What do you do the rest of the time 
when you are not teaching?” the Mississippi 
miss was asked. 

“The last four summers I worked, begin- 
ning the last of March until June, at a fac- 
tory,” she replied. “We made containers for 
vegetables.” 

After a moment’s pause she said wryly, “I 
make more in 1 week in the factory than I 
make in a month teaching.” 

The obvious question comes to mind: Why 
does she continue to teach? 

“Teaching is my profession,” she replied 
with dignity. “I would rather teach than 
do anything else.” 

When a teacher earns more making vege- 
table containers than she does teaching 
children, just what is her profession any- 
way? Is she a teacher or a vegetable-con- 
tainer maker? Not long ago a teacher in 
West Virginia, earning $178 a month—not 
enough to keep himself and family in food 
and clothes—was suspended for digging coal 
on the side. He made $320 a month for his 
part-time job. And when a Brooklyn war 
veteran, getting $50 a week for teaching, 
found that he needed the $60 a week he 
made as a bartender in the evening hours, 
his social status, and even his job, was en- 
dangered. But what about the Tennessee 
school principal who worked Saturdays as a 
grocery clerk, or the teacher who hired him- 
self out as a cotton picker? Can they carry 
full-time jobs on the side and still expect 
to be good teachers? 

A Buffalo teacher gave a frank answer. 
After 30 years in the profession, he can't 
support his wife and two children on the 
$50 he takes home weekly. 

“I make more selling vacuum cleaners 
than I do teaching,” he confessed, “but my 
teaching suffers.” 2 

When we pay shoe salesmen and char- 
women more than we do our teachers, we 
are not getting the best brains for our chil- 
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dren. Our schools are the very cornerstone 
of our democracy, Let’s not chip away at the 
corners. . 

A Nation-wide survey conducted by 
Liberty shows the vast gap that exists be- 
tween salaries paid to teachers and those 
paid to other city employees. In virtually 
every one of the Nation’s largest cities, rookie 
policemen, firemen, as well as transit workers 
and garbage collectors, get a higher be- 
ginning salary than do teachers. 

Now, it may well be that our large cities 
couldn't get along without policemen, fire- 
men, transit workers, and garbage collectors. 
But can we get along without adequately 
trained teachers? Unless we are willing to 
pay teachers at least as much as we do 
garbage collectors, we can’t expect to get 
our best youth to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Here are beginning salaries for policemen, 
firemen, transit workers, garbage collectors, 
and teachers in 15 of our largest cities—a 
shameful eye-opener for all of us: 


$3, 150 88, 150 | $2,979 $2, 500 
8,012 | 3,012 | 3,224 2, 500 
4,024 | 2,944 | 3,692 2, 400 
3, 257 | 3,257 | 4,400 3, 046 
2,748 | 2,640 | 3, 600 2,700 
2,600 | 2,700 | 3,619 2, 600 
3,144 | 8,144 | 2,240 2, 400 
2,800 | 2,800 | 3,120 2, 484 
2,979 | 2,079 | 3, 224 2, 200 
-| 8,420 | 3,420 | 3,759 2, 700 
3,036 | 3,036 | 3,162 2.400 
2,700 2.700 3,772 2, 403 
3,120 | 3,120 | 3,360 2, 600 
2,400 | 2,400 | 3,350 2, 400 
3, 3,360 | 3,500 2, 807 
8, 400 2, 609 

What a grave indictment. Virtually every 


one of our largest cities pay policemen, fire- 
men, transit workers, and garbage collectors 
more than teachers. The entering teacher 
gets, in our largest cities, an average salary 
of $2,609. But the garbage collector can 
count on $2,990. 

Of course, through annual increments of 
$100 to $150 a year, the teachers’ salaries fre- 
quently pull away from the collectors of 
garbage. But it takes long years of prepara- 
tion to be a teacher. In each of the cities 
reached by Liberty, the teacher is required to 
have at least a 4-year college education be- 
fore she gets her certificate. It is doubtful 
whether that is expected of garbage collec- 
tors or even the higher-paid bus or subway 
drivers, 8 

If teachers’ salaries are so out of line in the 
large cities, what about the small rural com- 
munities, or the cities and towns below 25,000 
population? Here we find the salaries even 
more pitifully inadequate. To quote but a 
few instances: Teachers in Stuttgart, Ark., 
get $1,230 a year; in Madisonville, Ky., $1,329; 
Van Buren, Maine, $1,631; Aberdeen, Miss., 
$1,080; and Ripley, Tenn., $1,427. 

How can a teacher live on $20 or 825 a 
week and expect to keep up with modern 
educational practices, dress well, and serve 
as a model to the youth of the community? 
Does it make sense that tens of thousands of 
teachers get paid less than garbage collec- 
tors and rat exterminators? 

Maybe that is why the superintendent in a 
Georgia rural-school system got this puzzling 
letter of complaint from one of his teachers: 
“Dear Sir: When I since [signed?] up 
Wednesday I was to since up for four check 
and I just since up for two check and that 
made four time for me too. If this don't go 
to the write place send it on to the one to— 
and since you up. Ever two week. I don’t 
you to since me my other checks to me be- 
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cause the money is hard to made for me not 
to get them so sense them out to me at once. 

„P. S.—Answer real soon.” 

The disturbed board Officials finally puzzled 
out what the teacher meant: She had re- 
ceived only two checks in 4 months. Dr. 
John I. Allman, Georgia’s deputy State su- 
perintendent of schools, pronto sent her the 
missing two checks. Perhaps she could con- 
tinue to teach reading and ‘rithmetic, but 
could she be entrusted to teach ‘riting to 
the young trustful souls under her care? 

“We have no control over her,” explained 
Dr. Allman. Then he added wistfully, Per- 
haps she is the best they can get for $67.50 
a month.” 

Ig we pay a teacher $15 or $16 a week we'll 
get our money’s worth all right. It’s a 
wonder the Georgia teacher could write at 
all 


I have seen teachers who couldn't. Not 
far from Detroit I met a $35-a-week teacher 
who boasted of the lacing he gave one of his 
students: “He won’t get out of bed for a 
week.” And then he added, “If I can’t Parn 
‘em, I wham em.“ Or how would you like 
your child to be taught by the female 
ancient mariner come to life who told her 
pupils in a Rocky Mountain State, “Wait 
till the women get the right to vote in this 
country. We'll show the men how to run it.” 

The present salaries cannot possibly bring 
the best minds into the teaching profession. 
When a college graduate can enter business, 
industry, or the Government at a higher 
salary than he can the teaching profession, 
why shouldn’t he take the better-paying job? 
A recent study shows that teachers are the 
lowest paid among the Colgate graduates, 
while those in industry are the highest, 
‘Teachers in the class of 1928 averaged $4,105, 
while men in industry made $12,510 annually. 
Graduates of the class of 1938 showed a simi- 
lar disparity: Those who graduated 12 years 
ago and went into industry are now making 
$6,144 each; those who went into 
are making $3,513. It has been estimated 
that a teacher has 1 chance in 2,500 to earn 
$10,000 or more a year, and 1 chance in 400 
to earn $7,500 or more. 

Indeed, New York, the richest State in 
the Union, illustrates the disparity that 
exists between salaries paid to teachers and 
those received by other professions. This 
table shows the entering annual salaries of 
several groups: 

Engineer, $2,898. 

Economist, $2,898. 

Statistician, $3,036. 

Architect, $3,450. 

Insurance examiner, $3,846. 

Bank examiner, $4,242. 

Physician, $4,636. 

Teacher, $2,500 ($2,700 with M. A. degree). 

Again we find the teacher on the lowest 
rung of the financial ladder. 

A survey of 169 well-known industrial 
concerns by the Northwestern University’s 
bureau of placement estimates that the 
average salaries for college graduates this 
year will be $245 a month. Beginning en- 
gineers will get $260; sales personnel, $240; 
accountants, $238; general business trainees, 
$234; and those in other fields, $252. Teach- 
ers will get $185 a month. 

Alarmed at this trend, the High School 
Teachers Association of New York City 
warned: “Teachers who are forced to pinch 

es to maintain a decent professional 
standard of living certainly will not be en- 
thusiastic about recommending the teach- 
ing profession to capable young people.” 

Perhaps that is why one-third of all the 
teachers of the Nation said, in answer to a 
questionnaire: “I would not recommend 
that my bright students go into teaching.” 
Or why one mother said bitterly, “I'd break 
my son’s neck if he decided to become a 
teacher. It's bad enough that his dad is 
in this racket.” 
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The low salary is the most im- 
portant reason for the growing teacher 
crisis. This year our teaching training in- 
stitutions will prepare less than 20,000 ele- 
mentary school teachers. We will need 
100,000. During the next 10 years the Na- 
tion will need 1,000,000 teachers—and will 
have one-fifth that number available. How 
can you expect the bright students to go 
into teaching if they can start at a higher 
salary in almost any other profession? 

During the war and postwar years 350,000 
teachers, many of them the best in the pro- 
fession, deserted the classroom for better- 
paying jobs. Sometimes a small rural school 
may have five or six teachers come and go 
in 1 year. Of course, some teachers stick 
because of loyalty to their students and be- 
cause they love teaching. A southern 
teacher with 14 years’ experience, now get- 
ting $886 a year, gave this reason for remain- 
ing on the job: 

“I enjoy working with children and feel 
that I am making a worth-while contribu- 
tion to my community. Otherwise I would 
have left the teaching profession long ago.” 

Only recently the southern schoolma’am 
said she was offered a position as a maid 
for an elderly lady which would have paid 
her considerably more than she’s now get- 
ting as a teacher. She didn’t quit although, 
in her own words, “Almost any position I 
might get as waitress, cook, factory worker, 
or beauty-parlor assistant would pay me 
more money than I am now making teach- 
ing school.” P 

Listen to the testimony of Mrs. Marie R. 
Turner, superintendent of Breathitt County 
schools, Jackson, Ky., who appeared before 
the House Education Committee last June, 
where she testified in behalf of Federal aid 
for schools: 

“We are able to pay our best-qualified 
teachers—on a 12-month basis—$118 a 
month. Our least-qualified teachers earn 
$70 a month. As a result we are not hold- 
ing our more capable teachers, nor are we 
attracting new material of the best caliber.” 

This is a real problem. Until we pay teach- 
ers as much as we pay others for less im- 
portant jobs, we'll not get competent 
teachers. 

Everywhere the story is the same: The 
American teacher is being sold short. She 
is not getting enough to attract our best 
brains, If we cheat our teachers, we cheat 
our children too. Then society is the loser. 

In a democracy it is essential that our 
youth get the kind of education that will 
prepare them for responsible citizenship. 
The American way of life will grow and 
flourish only as we maintain a strong sys- 
tem of education. Underpaid teachers will 
mean undereducated boys and girls. As the 
richest Nation in the world we can afford 
to pay our teachers a decent living wage. 
Let’s throw away our peanuts attitude, and 
encourage the best among our citizens to 
become teachers. 

Without good teachers we will not have 
good schools. And without good schools our 
democracy is endangered. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SADLAK] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


GLOOMY OBSERVANCE 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, today, 
wherever there beats a Polish heart, 
we can be sure it is more keenly attuned 
to the ever-present thought of liberty 
because May 3 marks the anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion 159 years ago. It is Poland’s na- 
tional holiday and to exiled Poles scat- 
tered over the globe it is a day dedicated 
to undiminishing hope in the ultimate 
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attainment of freedom for a long-suffer- 
ing fatherland. 

One of the greatest documents in 
world history, the Polish Constitution 
burst upon the scene in Europe in the 
midst of enemies who were determined 
to suppress this courageous and liberal 
venture in self-government. It was, at 
that time, the brightest shaft of light 
to penetrate the deep darkness of a con- 
tinent bogged down by inequalities, serf- 
dom and rule by the privileged class. 
But the forces in opposition saw to it 
that this exemplary and revolutionary 
document did not receive an opportunity 
of being exercised to their detriment. 
Soon after the unholy partnership, 
Russia, Germany, and Austria dismem- 
bered and plunged Poland into a period 
of subjugation that lasted 150 years and 
terminated after World War I in the 
achievement of independence. 

What joy and hope and enthusiasm a 
nation reborn can know after a century 
and a half of slavery can scarcely be 
visualized. Peace and independence at- 
tained, Poland looked forward with con- 
fidence in the future and with the honest 
expectation that the worst of its un- 
happy history was a thing of the past. 
That this was to be but an interim, brief, 
elusive and fleeting as a dream, none 
could believe. Yet an aspirant to world 
domination with the first blitzkrieg de- 
scended upon Poland with full fury and 
ended the beautiful dream by aerial and 
artillery shelling that struck down men, 
women, and children in methodical de- 
struction aimed at eliminating for all 
time a nation that had scarcely sufficient 
time to catch its breath and to rise to its 
feet after 150 years of abuse at the hands 
of three ruthless tyrants. 

The Hitler horde pressed through in 
its brutal attack and gained its objec- 
tive for the time. But, worse yet was 
the agreement Germany made with 
Russia to partition Poland. Engulfed, 
deserted, alone, and helpless, this coura- 
geous peace-loving nation was faced with 
extermination. It must be remembered 
that the promised assistance never ma- 
terialized. When at long last the Nazi 
juggernaut had been repelled, a spark 
of hope was rekindled that perhaps the 
independence that was so criminally in- 
terrupted might again be restored. And, 
in spite of the terrific cost, the winning 
of freedom seemed to be worth the 
price. The word of the Allies was the 
guaranty upon which was placed un- 
limited faith despite all the cruel adver- 
sities and the indescribable suffering ex- 
perienced. This then was the child-like 
faith of the Polish people. Patience and 
trust and belief in the ultimate resur- 
rection of its country with the help of 
the United States prevailed in Poland 
and throughout the world wherever 
there exists sympathy for this most har- 
assed of nations. 

Though May 3 is here again and the 
world over Polish people turn their 
thoughts to that glorious, freedom-giv- 
ing document, the Constitution of 1791, 
there is little cause for rejoicing, for 
there is no Poland where there is no free- 
dom. In its place there is Communist 
brutality, 2ided and abetted by the griev- 
ous errors of the Yalta agreement. The 
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present government in Poland is the di- 
rect result of a sell-out by pro-Com- 
munist elements in our Government that 
guided the foreign policy of the United 
States at the time the infamous secret 
agreements were consummated. Our 
current programs of foreign relations are 
still slanted in that direction and the 
authors of these volatile policies wield 
their influence yet to the detriment of 
world peace. 

And the pledges to Poland lie forgotten. 

History can do nothing other than to 
saddle the United States with the accu- 
sation that it eliminated one enemy of 
Poland and invited another to take its 
place. This truth will become increas- 
ingly prominent as the Russian bear 
with its grasping, clawing paws reaches 
out to embrace more and more territory. 
Nations are falling before the military 
and diplomatic onslaughts of the Com- 
munists and are being absorbed into the 
Russian orbit the while we piddle away 
valuable time and condone an utterly 
irresponsible foreign policy that is fast 
leading the world toward that dreaded 
peace crusher—war. It must be admit- 
ted by even the most naive that Russia 
is extremely busy on all fronts, the diplo- 
matic, the economic, and the military. 
She wastes no time but exploits every 
opportunity to advance her projects of 
eventual world domination. 

The same old dream of world con- 
querors is shared by Joe Stalin and one 
would have to be stone deaf and black 
blind not to recognize that this ominous 
dream is being transformed, at this mo- 
ment, into a cold, frightening and de- 
structive reality by the Kremlin boss. 
Who can claim, in all honesty, that the 
present role of Communist Russia does 
not follow the time-worn pattern of sub- 
jugation. I have no patience with apolo- 
gists who insist the United States does 
not understand Russia. What is there 
left to understand in the barbaric and 
shameless conduct of Soviet Russia 
whose brazen reluctance toward achieve- 
ment of world peace is convincingly in- 
dicated each and every day. While we 
accept almost meekly the endless diplo- 
matic and cold war shenanigans of the 
Kremlin our foreign policy remains 
sleazy, disintegrated and exposed to lam- 
pooning. 

We have international responsibilities. 
That cannot be denied. They are se- 
rious, we all know. But we must meet 
the gravest of our problems—head on. 
Not with a chip on our shoulders. Not 
with any implied threats, but with realis- 
tie firmness that shall inspire a sound 
declaration of policy based on well- 
known concepts of righteousness. There 
are no alternate avenues by which we 
can reach a solution. Right is right and 
the mistakes made by our Red-tinted 
policymakers can be rectified. 

I call for an unqualified repudiation 
of the Yalta agreement. 

I entreat that a beginning be made, 
here and now, to pull down that wall of 
iron that keeps our tried and true ally, 
Poland, imprisoned behind it. If peace 
is truly the aim of Russia, then the re- 
lease of Poland from its clutching grasp 
would entail no difficulty whatever, 
would clear the atmosphere of world sus- 
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picion and prepare the path to peace, I 
address myself to the Russian nation and 
invite its attention to this fundamental 
truth. 

Peace is simple to achieve. 
possible if it is truly desired. 

A start toward that goal can be made 
in Poland. Withdrawal of Russian 
forces and restoration of Polish inde- 
pendence would be acclaimed by the 
world at large. That is a clear and per- 
fectly obvious assignment of Soviet Rus- 
sia in the present cold war that is rapidly 
warming up to a dangerous degree. The 
duty of the United States in this instance 
is to remember the pledges made to 
heroic Poland, devout believer in the 
principles of freedom and constitutional 
government, and friend and ally. 

The valiant people of Poland look to 
this country for encouragement and sup- 
port in the hope that through the efforts 
of the United States the next observance 
of Polish Constitution Day will be an oc- 
casion for rejoicing in a free, happy, and 
prosperous country. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SADLAK. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I wish to join the 
distinguished gentleman from Connecti- 
cut in his tribute today to the liberty- 
loving people of Poland. I hope that the 
Voice of America carries a complete ac- 
count of his address today to those peo- 
ple behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. SADLAK. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. SabLAk! 
has expired. 


THE THIRD OF MAY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on this 
one hundred and fifty-ninth anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Polish Con- 
stitution—known simply by its date: The 
3d of May—let us once again pause and 
pay tribute to that once-great nation, 
and reflect on its present-day tragedy: 

To all Americans of Polish ancestry, 
and to the millions of Poles scattered 
throughout the continents of the world, 
this anniversary will always remain full 
of special significance. In all walks of 
life, in all fields of endeavor, in all condi- 
tions, they will always find inspiration 
and example in their forefathers’ 
achievements and spirit, of which the 
Constitution of the Third of May 1791, 
is a worthy embodiment. 

While sanguinary revolutions and up- 
sets were marking the history of other 
nations through the eventful years of 
the eighteenth century, the Poles have 
peacefully and joyfully set themselves to 
the task of writing and adopting their 
great constitution, which gave to the 
common man of Poland the freedoms in- 
herent in democracy. The manner in 
which this democratic document was 
born, though astounding to the rest of 
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the world, was merely in keeping with 
the tradition of the Poles who, from the 
earliest times, have shown deep respect 
for the dignity of man, and unwavering 
devotion to parliamentary principles. 

It is well known that this enfranchise- 
ment of the Polish masses came too late 
to be enjoyed by them. Within a few 
years the third partition dismembered 
the old Republic, and for over a century 
it ceased to exist as a free nation. Yet 
this same spirit which motivated the 
adoption of the Constitution of the 3d 
of May, and which shaped the current 
of events of Poland's history, once again 
asserted itself as Poland gained freedom 
and independence in 1918. 

The hour of freedom was brief. Torn 
between the rivalries of the East and the 
West, the totalitarian ambitions of her 
neighbors, Poland was once again dis- 
membered, this time by the Nazis, whose 
reign of terror was soon to be replaced 
by the tragic Communist domination. 

As we recall the history of Poland, 
and ponder over her present plight, we 
must ask ourselves, How long must her 
people suffer?” And we must also ask 
ourselves, How long must the other peo- 
ple suffer—the other people who also 
love freedom and independence, democ- 
racy and peace, and who, because of the 
rapacious actions of their neighbors, 
have already suffered so much?” 

The end must come to the incessant 
warfare, to the oppression of the smaller 
nations, to bloodshed and pain, to in- 
tolerance and insatiable greed that have 
frustrated all the attempts at establish- 
ing peace and freedom in the world, and 
have brought tragedy to the lives of 
countless millions, 

Our Nation has been, and is, working 
for the achievement of that goal—the 
thought of Poland must spur us in our 
efforts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I join with the 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. ZaBLocKI] and also the other gen- 
tlemen who have spoken on this occasion 
in paying honor to the great people of 
Poland and in properly commemorating 
the one hundred and fifty-ninth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Pol- 
ish Constitution. Every student of his- 
tory is aware of the great contribution 
made toward the progress of mankind, 
toward the existence of the dignity of 
man and of the establishment of demo- 
cratic institutions of government by the 
people of Poland in past generations. 
Every student of government is well 
aware of the deep faith that the peo- 
ple have always possessed, which has 
been an inspiration and a strength and 
a guidance to them in making their great 
contribution to the progress of man. 

The people of Poland have been 
through many trying periods, but they 
have never been defeated. The people 
of Poland today are undergoing another 
period of pain, but the great courage, as 
a result of the faith that the people of 
Poland possess, will have them emerge 
from this period of pain and again enjoy 
their independence as a nation and their 
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freedom as a people. Persons of all 
races and of all racial origins are look- 
ing forward to the day when the heel 
of the oppressor, the vicious dictator, is 
removed from the soil and the people of 
Poland. Once that is done the alien 
regime that is in there now will be very 
quickly hurled out and again a govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, for 
the people,” as the great Abraham Lin- 
coln well said so many years ago, will 
exist in that great land abroad. 

May I say to the gentlemen who have 
made remarks today, some of whom are 
Americans of Polish descent, like the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI] and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SabLAK ], that the people of 
America are proud of the Americans of 
Polish blood and of the contribution they 
have made to the progress of our coun- 
try. They have always been liberty-lov- 
ing people, and they always will be, and 
with the help of God and the power of 
America we will look forward and pray 
for that day when the heel of the totali- 
tarian oppressor will be removed and 
again liberty restored to the fine, brave 
people of Poland. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I shall always re- 
member a remarkable address made on 
the fioor of this House on Polish Consti- 
tution Day several years ago when the 
now Speaker of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] paid 
great compliment to the liberty-loving 
people of Poland, and reached a great 
peroration when he said: 

Poland's battle is our battle, and our battle 
is Poland's battle. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record today on Polish Constitution 
Day may have the privilege of extend- 
ing those remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD, and that all Members may have 
five legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on this 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the one hundred and fifty-ninth anni- 
versary of the Polish Constitution, which 
contains her famous bill of rights. 

Americans of Polish descent and Poles 
in all free countries today are celebrat- 
ing one of the greatest Polish holidays. 
Not only is this anniversary commemo- 
rated by people of Polish extraction, but 


they are joined by all freedom-loving. 


people throughout the world. 
Over a century and a half ago Polish 
leaders, encouraged and inspired in part 
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by the American Revolution, proclaimed 
a new bill of rights for the Polish Nation. 
Many documents are of great historic 
significance, but the Polish Constitution 
is truly one of the world’s great docu- 
ments of freedom. I might say it was 
the most liberal and the most democratic 
of its day, and it served as an inspira- 
tion to other struggling nations to assert 
themselves. 

The Third of May is to all Poles what 
the Fourth of July is to all Americans— 
it is a day among days. Today in the 
hearts of millions of true Poles, those 
still behind the iron curtain, and millions 
of our own Polish-Americans, burns the 
light of freedom that some day will bring 
to that heroic nation a new independence. 

I need not recall today the glorious 
history of the Polish people, its record 
of unsurpassed valor, fearless courage, 
and unblemished honor. People all over 
the world recall Poland’s magnificent 
heritage which has served her as a guid- 
ing light throughout all the years of her 
trials and tribulations, We recall that 
spirit which never yielded its devotion 
to an ideal. 

Through the centuries her great lead- 
ers have given their aid and assistance to 
all countries which were struggling for 
the right of self- determination. In our 
own fight for independence, those men 
of extraordinary capabilities and cour- 
age—Pulaski, Sobieski, and Kosciusko, 
as well as countless Polish patriots— 
contributed heavily to our victory. To 
them and to all the Polish people we 
owe an unceasing debt of gratitude. 

In the present state of affairs, Poland 
finds herself a victim of Soviet aggres- 
sion like so many other countries—in 
spite of the fact that in none of these 
countries are the Communists in a ma- 
jority. 

Poland was first in the fight against 
the German aggressor in 1939 and was 
justly called the inspiration of the world 
by President Roosevelt. Her heroic 
stand at that time in the face of ag- 
gression by a superior force is an ex- 
ample of courage unparalleled in his- 
tory. She inspired freedom-loving na- 
tions and brought home to them the first 
realization of the Axis threat to civiliza- 
tion. 

By thus engaging Hitler in the early 
days of the war, Poland prevented a 
surprise attack on France and England 
who were unprepared at the time. Had 
Poland compromised instead of resisting 
aggression, the whole course of history 
might have been changed. 

As a faithful ally, Poland obtained the 
promises of the great powers that she 
would be free and independent, yet today 
she is under the yoke of another aggres- 
sor, which plans eventually to dominate 
the entire world. 

Poland’s contribution to the success of 
the Allied Nations during World War II 
and her people’s struggle to preserve 
western civilization throughout the years 
make it incumbent upon us here in 
America to keep faith with the Polish 
people, especially at the present time 
when her long-cherished freedom is once 
again enslaved. 

The Polish people are known as reso- 
lute people who can endure a great deal 
in defense of their liberty. They believe 
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in the principles of Christianity as op- 
to Communist doctrine and prac- 
ices. 

Our ultimate goal, and the ultimate 
goal of all liberty-loving people, should 
be the destruction of communism, since 
it is a doctrine contrary to the spirit of 
real liberty and one which violates 
human rights. 

Therefore, I again urge that the 
United States continue every effort to 
restore Poland to her prewar glory. We 
are morally obligated to render every 
possible assistance, both directly and 
through the United Nations, to help her 
in her underground struggle to break the 
chains of totalitarianism which threaten 
to engulf the Western World. 

With the Polish people, I firmly believe 
that justice and democracy will eventu- 
r e emu U: 
nish concrete proof and assistance to 
achieve this end as soon as possible. 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the one hundred and fifty-ninth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution. It symbolizes the suc- 
cessful achievement of individual liberty 
through the untiring efforts of the Polish 
people. 

It is appropriate that this honorable 
body take cognizance of the situation 
facing the Polish people in their effort to 
attain stability and independence as a 
nation. 

History shows Poland as the battle- 
ground of Europe, torn between powerful 
conflicting forces surrounding her, the 
partitions and the frequent changes in 
sovereignty over the areas inhabited by 
Polish peoples, is well known. Polish 
contributions to art and science are also 
well known. Poland's aid, through great 
leaders in the cause of our own inde- 
pendence, has frequently been recog- 
nized by the American people. Tne suf- 
fering of the Polish people through the 
changing conditions of power politics in 
Europe through the centuries and the 
persistent courage of her people and her 
leaders in fighting unflaggingly against 
overpowering forces seeking to thwart 
Polish independence have aroused the 
admiration of mankind. 

Not the least in Poland's long history of 
oppression and tribulations is the history 
of the Polish people in World War II. 
The world will long remember the cour- 
age of the Polish people in 1939, when 
they refused to submit to the unrighteous 
demands of the powerful Nazi war ma- 
chine. The world will not forget the 
1,000,000 military casualties and the 9,- 
000,000 civilian casualties and the dev- 
astation of Polish cities and farms as 
armies surged back and forth across 
Polish territory in World War II. 

The nations of the world owe an ob- 
ligation to Poland and other small na- 
tions like her to make certain that the 
continual conflict and unrest resulting 
from the conflicting ambitions of power 
politics shall cease. A tremendous re- 
sponsibility rests upon the United Na- 
tions organization to guarantee and 
assure the opportunity to peoples like 
the Poles to live their lives and enrich 
their existence without molestation and 

` oppression from any source. The na- 
tions of the world owe a duty to the Po- 


lish people and others similarly situated 
under the chaotic conditions existing in 
the aftermath of the war to guarantee 
that the people themselves shall have the 
right to select the kind of government 
they desire in a free election in which 
there cannot be any doubt that the re- 
sults are the expression of the free will 
of the citizens without coercion or im- 
proper influence exerted by outside 
forces, 

As a representative American of Pol- 
ish descent I await the day when Poland 
will be free of the Red army bayonets 
that control Poland today. I await the 
day when freedom and democracy will 
be enjoyed by the Polish people as we in 
America are blessed. 

Mr. CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
May 3, 1950, we are again privileged to 


tution Day. It was on May 3, 1791, that 
Poland adopted this great document 
granting far-reaching freedom to her 
people. 

Just as we Americans celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day on July 4 so the people of 
Poland would jubilantly celebrate today 
if it were possible for them to do so. But 
Poland cannot rejoice today. Russia will 
see that they do not but even the iron 
heel of Russia cannot prevent the Polish 
people from a silent and hopeful ob- 
servance of the one hundred and fifty- 
ninth anniversary of their great day. 
Let us all hope that in the not too dis- 
tant future the Polish people will again 
be free to openly and happily celebrate 
Constitution Day. 

Poland. has been the unfortunate 
battling ground of Europe in many wars. 
During World War I armies crossed and 
recrossed her land, destroying homes 
and fields. I believe that Poland has en- 
countered more misery from wars than 
any other country in Europe. 

During World War II Poland would not 
yield to Hitler and his barbaric hordes. 
Poland had the courage to stand and 
fight. the invaders in an effort to pre- 
serve her independence. The defense of 
Warsaw will long be remembered as one 
of the monumental battles of all times. 
When she was defeated her brave soldiers 
did not surrender but fied to other lands 
and carried on the battle with their 
allies. 

On the slopes of Monte Cassino thou- 
sands of these brave men gave their lives 
and in so doing they saved the lives of 
many American, British, and French 
soldiers, They gave their lives but their 
fathers, mothers. sisters, brothers, 
friends, and relatives did not reap the 
fruits of the common victory. Not for 
them the freedom which their allies are 
now enjoying—not for them the inde- 
pendence for which they so valiantly 
fought. 

Let us all have faith in the future of 
Poland. Let us all fervently hope that 
she will once again proudly stand erect, 
side by side with the United States, free 
and independent, as a testimonial to an 
indomitable courage and unconquerable 
spirit which has always marked the his- 
tory and background of that land of 
hard-fighting, liberty-loving people. 

I think we should pause in the midst 
of our legislative business to silently pray 
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for the end of all aggressive global wars. 
If the money which has been spent for 
wars could be spent for the advancement 
and benefit of humanity this would be 
a good world to live in. Poland and the 
other nations now under the domination 
of Russia could once again enjoy free- 
dom, liberty, and peace on earth. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I deem 
it a real privilege to stand before this 
microphone in this House of Representa- 
tives, to freely and under no restrictions, 
address the Members on the occasion of 
the one hundred and fifty-ninth anni- 
versary of the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, adopted in 1791, by the Congress 
of the Republic of Poland, which was the 
most liberal, most democratic of its day. 
Upon rereading it today, one is pro- 
foundly moved at its wisdom and mag- 
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dom to the people of Poland. 

It was in 1939, which means 11 years 
ago when Poland and the Polish Nation 
observed the so-called constitution of 
May 3 as a free, independent, and sover- 
eign state, on their own soil. 

Since that time the Polish Nation has 
suffered the consequences of war, occu- 
pation, and most severe destruction of 
their homeland. Since that time the 
great Polish Nation could not observe 
this memorable and historical day. 
Yes—11 years have elapsed since Poland 
went under another era of foreign con- 
trol and influence. 

Here—in this country—we are cog- 
nizant of the unparalleled tragedy that 
the Polish Nation is going through, 
And today on the day of the one hun- 
dred and fifty-ninth anniversary of the 
Constitution of Poland, we express our 
deep heartfelt sympathy and at the same 
time convey our sincere sentiments as a 
brotherly nation. 

But, aside of the geographical and po- 
litical Poland which at the present time 
experiences results and tactics which is 
so strange to her—there is another Po- 
land—the spiritual Poland which exist, 
lives, and grows outside of her natural 
boundaries. For there is a proverb in 
the Polish language which in English 
sounds something like this: Wherever 
beats Polish heart, wherever Polish blood 
flows, there is Poland.” Yes, west of the 
iron curtain, there is another Poland. 
Just as strong physically, morally, and 
spiritually, as the one which is known 
for courage, knighthood, and untiring 
efforts in their pursuit for freedom; lib- 
erty, and independence. We cannot 
overlook the enormous contribution of 
the great Polish Nation in their fight to 
protect the western civilization and the 
Christian world from being overrun or 
even annihilated by evil forces all 
through the history of mankind. 

And today this same nation—Poland— 
observes its one hundred and fifty-ninth 
anniversary of the constitution of May 3, 
which, as our own, embodies all the 
fundamentals of freedom, equality, and 
independence. And—as stated before— 
there is another Poland which we might 
as well call “west of the iron curtain 
Poland,” which is thoroughly democratic 
and religious, is seeking shelter and 
refuge from the present “regime” set up 
after World War II over in Poland, 
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Many settlements have sprung up all 
over the world; many new colonies were 
established where our good friends, Poles, 
are trying to start living anew. These 
new settlements are becoming strong out- 
posts of true democracy and Christian- 
ity. Many of them came to our shores, 
where they are enjoying our hospital- 
ity—where they are extended all the 
possible help in their sincere effort to 
adjust themselves and rehabilitate them- 
selves according to the new conditions 
and customs existing in this great coun- 
try of ours. 

As long as I am on this subject, men- 
tion should be made about the great 
Polish people, whose gallant sons con- 
tributed so much to the independence, 
growth, and development of these United 
States of America. The Poles are known 
to us—well enough. And we know well 
enough that the present new generation 
represents just as valuable and desirable 
element, as the old pioneers and rld 
Polish settlers in this land of plenty. 

Today all freedom-loving Poles of two 
decades unite to pay tribute to their 
heroes, to the creators of the greatest 
document of its time, “The constitution 
of the 3d of May.” All those living out- 
side Soviet-dominated Poland assemble 
in order that they may on this very 
day express their wishes, their thoughts, 
their sorrows. Here, on our free and 
brotherly soil, we consider it an honor 
and privilege to join our fellow citizens of 
Polish descent, also all those who came 
to this country as DP’s in their observ- 
ance of this memorable day, the one 
hundred and fifty-ninth anniversary of 
the constitution of May 3. 

We extend our brotherly hands to all 
those who so gallantly fought in the last 
World War, and in all the previous com- 
bat encounters in the field of freedom, 
and on this very day, which is today, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950, convey our most 
sincere hope and most earnest wishes 
that the great Polish Nation will soon 
again cherish all the blessing of true 
freedom, liberty and sovereignty to the 
fullest extent. 

Christianity and democracy are the 
most precious possessions of mankind, 
and no nation shall be deprived of these 
priceless virtues. The Constitution of 
Poland, often referred to as the Consti- 
tution of the 3d of May, was built upon 
these fundamentals. And we may assure 
our Polish friends that with their deter- 
mination, patience, and firm belief in 
God, as proven by history, they shall 
regain and achieve complete restoration 
of Poland which again will take due place 
in the great family of Christian and 
democratic nations. 

Permit me to stress again that the 
Poles in Poland of today are forbidden 
to observe the Third of May Constitution 
Day. But they are forced to participate 
in the May ist day celebrations on the 
orders from the Kremlin. 

Therefore, our commemoration of the 
Polish national holiday has a twofold 
purpose. First, to join the Polish people 
in their observance of the one hundred 
fifty-ninth anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion of May the 3d; second, to express 
our deep sympathy to all those, who by 
no fault of their own, are unable to join 
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our ranks, and who are subjugated to a 
form of government which they do not 
like, nor approve of. 

General characteristics of the Polish 
people are nearly the same as ours— 
their love of freedom, recognition of 
human rights, and understanding of peo- 
ples’ needs are the same as ours. Our 
conception of christianity and democ- 
Hh. oli no different. History tells us 

at. 

So on this day, the one hundred fifty- 
ninth anniversary of the Constitution 
of May the 3d of Poland, let us give 
our Polish friends our most sincere as- 
surance of our moral support to cheer 
them to encourage them in their con- 
tinued fight for freedom in full sense of 
the word. Long live Poland. Let their 
culture, traditions, and art enrich our 
new American culture. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
day marks the one hundred and fifty- 
ninth anniversary of the adoption of one 
of the world’s most precious documents, 
the Polish Constitution. 

That document lives today, its spirit 
and meaning as vigorous as on May 3, 
1791, when its birth marked a new ad- 
vance in European concepts of human 
liberty and dignity. 

It lives not alone in the hearts of those 
tragically subject to the brutal and for- 
eign tyranny of Soviet Russia, but in the 
hearts of the millions of countrymen of 
Kosciusko and Pulaski who helped to 
build this country in the spirit of the 
common ideals of the Polish and Amer- 
ican Constitutions. 

Poland has a tragic history. The in- 
sistence of its people on real freedom has 
always offended those of its larger neigh- 
bors who have had good reason to fear 
a Polish example of vigorous independ- 
ence on their borders. Poland has again 
and again suffered invasion and bondage, 
but the Poles have always thrown off the 
yoke of their oppressors, I venture to 
predict that they will do so again. 

Only last week, Paul Hoffman, the 
Administrator of the Marshall plan, said 
there are two nations now under Com- 
munist domination which will lead the 
ultimate breakaway from the Soviet 
Union. It is significant that the first 
name he mentioned was that of Poland. 

One of our great objects in the year 
ahead should be to hasten the day when 
the democratic spirit of the Polish peo- 
ple can thus express itself without bring- 
ing the utter destruction of a great peo- 
ple. May 3 will then become a day of 
rejoicing as well as of remembering. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. TAURIELLO] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


INIQUITOUS OPINIONS OF ITALY AND 
ITALIANS 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 13 of this year the Federal Com- 
munications Commission began hearings 
in Los Angeles, Calif., against radio sta- 
tions KMPC, Los Angeles; WGAR, 
Cleveland; and WJR, Detroit. I am not 
concerned about the merits or demerits 
of this case. I am, however, very much 
concerned about the type of witness used 
by the Government, 
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I would like the Recorp to show that 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion recently concluded their case against 
KMPC in Los Angeles and the defense 
will begin its case on May 15. 

In these proceedings the star witness 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission was one Clete Roberts, a former 
employee of Station KMPC, who had 
been discharged by this station and who 
admitted he had been fired from every 
other good job he ever had. 

Mr. Speaker, my reason for becoming 
very interested in this case is that this 
star witness of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Clete Roberts, did, 
while on the witness stand during these 
hearings on March 17, 1950, and while 
being cross-examined by Mr. Hugh Ful- 
ton, chief trial counsel for Mr. Richards, 
admit that in a letter he had written he 
had characterized the people of south- 
ern Italy, and I quote, as “charming” but 
not, in his opinion, “worth a tinker’s 
damn.” He further admitted the au- 
thorship of a statement that the people 
of southern Italy were “a lazy and in- 
dolent people,” that “they wanted”—the 
United States to feed them and think 
for them“ and that these Italians would 
not even say thank you for the favors 
they had received from our country.” 

When Mr. Fulton asked this man Rob- 
erts if he intended to include every 
clergyman, every farmer, every artisan 
or mechanic, banker, lawyer, or states- 
man in southern Italy as not being worth 
a tinker’s damn, or whether these ex- 
pressions were just unfortunate ones 
which this man Roberts had written in a 
letter, this same star witness, Roberts, 
said several times with great positiveness 
that such statements were true and that 
he still stood behind them. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
visit the southern part of Italy in the 
fall of 1949 and I also visited the birth- 
place of my mother and my father who 
were born about 100 miles from Naples. 
The people of southern Italy may not 
possess all the worldly goods we enjoy in 
this country, and that is admitted—but 
they are a hard-working, honest, and 
God-fearing people. Like every Mem- 
ber of this House, I am proud of my 
ancestry. 

During my visit to the southern part 
of Italy, where my people came from, I 
made it my business to inquire as to 
whether they had heard of the Marshall 
plan or if they had received any benefits 
from it—either directly or indirectly. 
Their answer to me was that they had 
never heard of our Marshall plan. In 
other words, Mr. Speaker, these south- 
ern Italians have been, and are, a race 
of people who earned what they have by 
the sweat of their brow. The reason 
that so many Italian immigrants migrat- 
ed to the United States was because they 
were ambitious, hard-working, and 
wanted to become a part of this land of 
opportunity. I think that it is an ac- 
cepted fact that the Italian-Americans 
in the United States have played a great 
part in building this great country of 
ours, 

With all the above in mind it is un- 
derstandable, therefore, why I deeply 
resent the remarks of such a man as 
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this individual, Clete Roberts. In what 
manner, shape, or form can he possibly 
look upon himself as a 100-percent 
American? In my judgment he has no 
understanding at all of what begins to 
constitute good Americanism. When a 
witness like this man Roberts places all 
the Italians of southern Italy in one class 
as not being worth “a tinker’s damn,“ he 
forfeits any support whatsoever from 
any real Americans. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, and with 
very deliberate and emphatic feeling, I 
want it understood that it is more than 
amazing to me that a man of this type, 
who expresses under oath such opinions 
as have been placed in this Recorp to- 
day, could possibly be advanced and sup- 
ported by any agency of our Govern- 
ment as a credible witness. I respect- 
fully draw the attention of all Members 
of the House to my remarks on this one 
point because I intend to explore this 
matter a great deal further, so that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
will, in the future, take a great deal more 
care in investigating the credibility and 
Americanism of a witness whom it has 
supported, and apparently continues to 
support, as one of its star performers. 

Mr, Speaker, I would like to make a 
part of this record a translation of an 
editorial from the Italian-American 
paper in Los Angeles, Calif., dated March 
24, 1950: 


From L’Italo-Americano, Los Angeles, Calif., 
of March 24, 1950] 


LANTERN 


(Full text translated from the Italian of 
column by Clete Baroni, editor and pub- 
lisher) 


Iniquitous opinions of Italy and of the 
Itallans—ever since I sailed the ocean to 
come into a land discovered by an Italian 
and called by the name of another Italian— 
I have heard and read so many opinions that 
now I succeed somewhat not only to control 
my nerves but also to forgive in a Christian 
manner those, who through their ignorance 
or through their inborn prejudice, express 
these opinions. 

I am referring to foregiveness not to gain 
a seat in heaven or to soften the pious 
women, but because, distance having been 
abolished by the airplane, today, for each 
stupid, evil defamer of Italy, there are thou- 
sands and thousands of persons who instead 
exalt Italy for her beauties and for her glory 
and for the superb qualities of her people. 
So, I was not impressed when I learned dur- 
ing the course of instruction that the Federal 
Communications Commission is conduct- 
ing among us in reference to the radio sta- 
tions KMPC, WJR, and WGAR, of a letter 
which has been carried here and there and 
written years ago by the accusing Clete 
Roberts, to his exboss Mr. G. A. Richards. 
This illustrious gentleman, who went to Italy 
immediately after the surrender, expresses 
himself of the Italians thusly: “The people 
of southern Italy, although charming, are 
not, in my opinion, worth a tinkers damn. 
They are lazy, indolent, they want us to 
feed them, think of them, and they won’t 
even say ‘thank you’ for the favors.” 

Without any differentiation and not realiz- 
ing that the Italians have gone from suffer- 
ing to suffering—moral suffering and unmen- 
tionable physical suffering—Roberts so ex- 
presses himself of the Italians, from the 
donkey land down, as though those from 
Rome and north were not also Italians. 
Time does not seem to haye changed this 
opinion of his when at the request of At- 
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torney Hugh Fulton if he wished to modify 
what he had written word for word he an- 
swered: “No, I will stand behind that 
letter.” 

We do not care so much that he changes 
it, I repeat. It isn’t what he thinks of us 
which may lift or lower us in the opinion of 
the same people of the world. 

One item I would like to bring forth is 
that this gentleman evidently has open 
prejudices for a race. He is the same who 
testified against his exboss, accusing that 
he, his exboss, tried to influence him into 
the transmission of telegraphic news to the 
radio in reference to the Jews and certain 
political groups. 

From what pulpit does the preaching come. 
I will say and you will say. 

I have said above that for each defamer, 
there are thousands and thousands of per- 
sons ready to exalt Italy. Here for example 
is what the famous American reporter, Maren 
Schwarzschild, writes of Italy after a tour 
from one end to the other: “At the end of 
my Italian experience, I can only tell you 
this; I adore Italy and her people rich of 
so many natural talents, and I suggest to 
whosoever has not visited her to do the im- 
possible to have it become a reality the 
dream of knowing her as soon as possible, 
Every minute of stay in Italy will be a dis- 
covery and a joy.” 


I also want to make a part of this REC- 
orp the exact language this witness 
Roberts used in a letter he wrote to his 
former employer, in which he attacks the 
people of southern Italy: 


My Dran Mr. RicHarps: Periodically, it 
seems, I feel inclined to drop you a short 
note and let you know what's happened to 
me and what I've witnessed in my wander- 
ings abroad, 

I've been in Italy and central Europe as 
well as the Middle East for the past 6 months, 
I've been pretty fortunate in my assignments, 
having seen the surrender in northern Italy 
and the break-up in Germany proper. I've 
had some contacts with our “ally” the Rus- 
sians, and I’ve been thinking quite a bit 
about this unholy mess over here. And, be- 
lieve me, Dick, it is a mess. Most discourag- 
ing it is, to witness the end-product of all 
our labors, all our fighting. To me, the 
muddled picture here is most discouraging. 
I, personally, have come to feel rather keenly 
about this war and what it has cost in terms 
of human life and human suffering. I am 
inclined to believe that for all we, and by 
„we“ I mean America, have given, we should 
have some guarantee of peace in return. But, 
I'm damned if I can see any guaranty of 
anything but further uncertainty over here 
for many years to come. 

There is, I believe, some hope for Italy 
providing the industrialists of the north 
can get the wheels turning in their factories 
again. There is a heavy Communist flavor 
all through northern Italy. The partisans 
are, as you know, dominated by the Commu- 
nist party. They often display the hammer 
and sickle red flag alongside the Italian flag. 
However, I believe some intelligent handling 
of the economic situation in northern Italy 
would soon make them forget about Russia, 
Communism, and everything that goes with 
it. All the people of Italy want, like people 
everywhere in this world, is a job, a home 
and food on the table. Incidentally, I was 
really impressed by the northern Italians. 
They are hard working, industrious, intelli- 
gent. Their industry, by the way, is not too 
badly smashed. Our bombing during the 
strategic phase of the air battle was excellent. 
We smashed only the key plants. We did not 
level everything in sight. As a result, I think 
northern Italy has a fairly good chance of 
getting back on its industrial feet. At least 
it can be done faster than anyone previously 
thought possible. The people of southern 
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Italy, although charming, are not, in my 
opinion, worth a tinkers damn. They are 
lazy, indolent, they want us to feed them, 
think for them. And they won't even say 
“thank you“ for the favors. The fact that 
Italy’s new prime minister, Ferruccio Parri, 
came from Milan, in the north, is indication 
enough as to which way the wind is blowing 
as far as political influence in this country 
is concerned. 
. . . * . 

Please give my kindest personal regards to 
Mrs. Richards and to your charming daugh- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 
CLETE ROBERTS. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAURIELLO, I yield. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I wish to join 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
New York (Mr. TAuRIELLO] for his con- 
demnation of this very un-American and 
this very intolerant attitude on the part 
of the man who is being used by an 
agency of our Government. It happens 
that in my district there are tens of 
thousands of people whose ancestors mi- 
grated from southern Italy. They are 
the people who are the brawn and brain 
that helped build our great democracy. 
They built the railroads across the coun- 
try and helped build the buildings, and 
have distinguished themselves in every 
walk of life. I join with the gentleman 
in condemning this very intolerant at- 
titude on the part of this Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. TAURIELLO. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

May I interpose at this point that the 
ancestors, the mothers and fathers of 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who is of Italian extraction 
migrated to the United States from the 
southern part of Italy. They all came 
within a radius of 100 or 150 miles of 
where my people came from. Certainly 
that does not detract from the type of 
people who came from southern Italy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. COOLEY (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include an address by 
Mr. DOUGHTON. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances and include certain 
printed matter. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
misison to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in the first to include a 
resolution and in the second certain re- 
marks. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address delivered by Mr, 
Roprno. 

Mr. ENGLE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mr. Poulson) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include a letter 
from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Naugatuck, Conn., and a resolution from 
the Knights of Columbus. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial, 
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Mr. COUDERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. REES) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include a resolu- 
tion. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Quinn (at the request of Mr. 
DELANEY), for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness; 

To Mr. STIGLER, until May 9, 1950, on 
account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 


H. R. 597. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon a certain claim 
of J. T. Melson against the United States; 

H. R. 1024. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Brown; 

H. R. 1026. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Susie Lee Spencer; 

H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Aileen 
L. Sherwood; 

H. R. 2719. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of I. D. Cosson, a minor; 

H. R. 3536. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nora Johnson; 

H. R. 4164. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Pippin and Mrs. Pansy Pippin and the legal 
guardian of Norman Otis Pippin, a minor; 

H. R. 4270. An act for the relief of Stella 
Avner; and 

H. R. 6051. An act for the relief of Maud 
E. Raymond. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 277. An act to enhance further the se- 
curity of the United States by preventing 
disclosures of information concerning the 
cryptographic systems and the communica- 
tion intelligence activities of the United 
States; 

S. 621. An act for the relief of Horace J. 
Fenton; 

S. 2590. An act to amend section 3526 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to coinage of 
subsidiary silver coins; 

S. 2853. An act to authorize the acceptance 
of foreign decorations for participation in 
the Berlin airlift; 

S. 2874. An act to amend titles 18 and 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the time 
of reporting to Congress rules of procedure 
adopted by the Supreme Court for criminal, 
civil, and admiralty cases and the time of 
their taking effect; 

S. 3117. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Postmaster General 
to impose demurrage charges on undelivered 
collect-on-delivery parcels,” approved May 23, 
1930, as amended (39 U. S. C. 246c); and 

S. 3255. An act to amend section 415 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, to extend 
the effective date of that section to December 
31. 1950, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R.597. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
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and render judgment upon a certain claim 
of J. T. Melson against the United States; 

H. R. 1024. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Brown; 

H. R. 1026. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Susie Lee Spencer; 

H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Alleen 
L. Sherwood; 

H. R. 2719. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of I. D. Cosson, a minor; 

H. R. 3536. An act for the relief of Mrs. Nora 
Johnson; 

H.R. 4164. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Pippin and Mrs. Nancy Pippin and the legal 
guardian of Norman Otis Pippin, a minor; 

H. R. 4720. An act for the relief of Stella 
Avner; and 

H. R. 6051. An act for the relief of Maud 
E. Raymond. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 4, 1950, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


1428. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental es- 
timate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1950 in the amount of $3,000,000 
for the Department of Commerce (H. 
Doc. No. 582), was taken from the Speak- 
er's table, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of Committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: Committee on the 
District of Columbia. H. R. 7695. A bill to 
provide a 5-day week for officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
United States Park Police force, and the 
White House Police force; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2001). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. ENGLE of California: Committee on 
Public Lands. H. R. 8221. A bill to encour- 
age the conservation and development of the 
mineral resources of the United States, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2002), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture, 
H. R. 7155. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
States to enable them to provide technical 
services to private forest landowners, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2003). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HARRISON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 1243. A bill to amend the Hatch Act 
(Rept. No. 2004). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 469. An act for the relief of 
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Cathryn A. Glesener; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1977). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BENTON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2229. A bill for the relief of 
John P. Hayes, postmaster; Peter J. Grant, 
assistant postmaster; William W. Crist, 
superintendent of money orders; and John 
S. Bantham, station examiner, at Albany, 
N. T.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1978). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2535. A bill for the relief 
of Samuel J. D. Marshall; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1979). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3007. A bill for the relief 
of Harry C. Goakes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1980). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 8535. A bill for the 
relief of William A. Cross; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1981). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4140. A bill for the 
relief of the Great American Indemnity Co.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1982). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4864. A bill for the 
relief of Mrs. Clarence F. Moore; John Robert 
Lusk 3d; J. R. Lusk, Sr.; Gertrude Elizabeth 
Lusk; Mrs. Willie Pruitt; and Mrs. Billie 
John Bickle; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1983). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4803. A bill for the 
relief of Bernard F. Elmers; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1984). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

.Mr, BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4960. A bill for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Elizabeth H. Whitney; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1985). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 5252. A bill for the re- 
lief of W. M. Tindal; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1986). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 5799. A bill for the re- 
lief of the Acme Finance Co.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1987). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 6416. A bill for the re- 
lief of Paul E. Rocke; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1988). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 6644. A bill for the re- 
lief of Edwin F. Rounds; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1989). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 7991. A bill for the re- 
lief of D. C. Hall Motor Transportation; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1990). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2225. A bill for the relief of William 
B. Buol; with amendment (Rept. No. 1991). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2766. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Geertriude Mulders; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1992). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3805. A bill for the relief of Yuk 
Onn Won; with amendment (Rept. No. 1993). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ery. H. R. 5221. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Grazia Riccio DiPietro; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1994). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5947. A bill for the relief of Alfio 
Batelli; without amendment (Rept. No. 1996). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 6066. A bill/for the relief of 
Cheng Sick Yuen; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1996). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 

. H. R. 7315. A bill for the relief of 
Daijiro Yoshida; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1997). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7564. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Margareta Ries and Konrad Horst Wilhelm 
Ries; with amendment (Rept. No, 1998). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 65. Concur- 
rent resolution favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1999). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
7966. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the trustees of the Presby- 
terian congregation of Georgetown,” ap- 
proved March 28, 1806; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2000). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 8338. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 8339. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 8340. A bill to extend the rights and 
responsibilities of the Indians of California; 
to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 8341. A bill to provide an appropria- 
tion for the reconstruction and repair of 
roads and other public facilities in the State 
of North Dakota which were destroyed or 
damaged by recent floods; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HUBER (by request): 

H. R. 8342. A bill to provide automobiles 
for blind veterans of World War II who are 
entitled to compensation for the loss, or loss 
of use, of one or both legs; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 8343. A bill to preserve the scenic 
beauty of the Niagara Falls and River and to 
authorize the construction of certain public 
works on that river for power and other pur- 
poses, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 8344. A bill to amend section 313 (b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 8345. A bill to amend the Columbia 
Basin Project Act with reference to record- 
able contracts; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 
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By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 8346. A bill to provide for the repeal 
of the act of October 16, 1918, as amenus=; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 8347. A bill to amend title IV of the 
National Housing Act, relating to insurance 
of accounts in Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations, so as to increase the maximum in- 
surable account from $5,000 to $10,000; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R. 8348. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1923, to release certain rights and 
interests of the United States in and to cer- 
tain lands conveyed to the city of Chandler, 
Okla., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 8349. A bill to authorize deductions 
from the wages of seamen for payment into 
employee welfare funds; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. PRESTON: 
H. R. 8350, A bill to prohibit transporta- 


‘tion of gambling devices in interstate and 


foreign commerce; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 8351. A bill to strengthen the com- 
mon defense by providing for continuation 
and expansion of Western Hemisphere pro- 
duction of abac by the United States; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8352. A bill to facilitate the per- 
formance of research and development work 
by and on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 8353. A bill to amend Public Law 152, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved June 30, 
1949; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 8354. A bill to require the execution 
of a loyalty affidavit by every officer or em- 
ployee in or under the executive, legislative, 
or judicial branch of the Government of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Clvil Service. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 8355. A bill to amend sections 174, 
200, 200a, and 200b of title 21, United States 
Code; section 2557 (b), title 26, United 
States Code; and section 2596, title 26, 
United States Code, to provide minimum and 
maximum penalties upon conviction of vio- 
lation of the act of May 26, 1922, as amended; 
the act of December 17, 1914, as amended; 
and the act of August 2, 1937, as amended; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 8356. A bill authorizing the Missouri 
River Basin agricultural program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 8357. A bill to provide for an agri- 
cultural program in the Virgin Islands; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 8358. A bill to prohibit the purchase 
by the Federal Government of prison-made 
goods which compete with goods made by 
free labor; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARING: . 

H. R. 8359. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Carolyn W. Cheatham; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 8360. A bill for the relief of Victor Z. 
Bergere and Greta S. Bergere; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 8361. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 

Murai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 8362. A bill for the relief of Bernard 

Croft; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 8363. A bill for the relief of Harry 

Chilton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 4, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Richard Raines, bishop of the 
Methodist Church, Indianapolis, Ind., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, without whose knowl- 
edge not a sparrow falleth, whose pur- 
poses cannot be frustrated, Thou hast 
committed to us the swift and solemn 
trust of life and set us amid circum- 
stances so perplexing and uncertain that 
we know not what a day may bring 


forth. We do know that the hour for 


serving Thee is always present. Awaken 
us to the claims and guidance of Thy 
holy will. Grant us in all our doubts 
and uncertainties the good sense to ask 
what Thou -wouldst have us to do, that 
the spirit of wisdom might save us from 
all false choice. 

Consecrate with Thy presence the way 
our feet must go, and the humblest work 
will shine and the rough places be made 
plain. Lift us above unrighteous anger 


and vengeance and suspicion into faith 


and hope and charity by a simple and 
steadfast reliance on Thy holy will, 

We pray in the name of Thy blessed 
Son. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 3, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on May 3, 1950, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 930) 
to provide for the liquidation of the 
trusts under the transfer agreements 
with State rural rehabilitation corpora- 
tions, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 455) authorizing the designation 
of American Student Nurse Days, 1950, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate, 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Maybank 
Anderson Hendrickson Millikin 
Benton Hill Mundt 
Brewster Hoey Murray 
Bricker Holland Myers 
Bridges Humphrey Neely 
Butler Hunt O'Conor 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Cain Jenner Russell 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kefauver Schoeppel 
Darby Kem Smith, Maine 
Donnell Kerr Stennis 
Douglas Kilgore 

Dworshak Knowland Thomas, Utah 
Eastland Leahy Thye 
Ecton Lehman Tobey 
Ellender Lodge Tydings 
Ferguson McCarthy Wherry 
Flanders McFarland Wiley 
Frear McKellar Wiliams 
George McMahon Young 
Green Magnuson 

Gurney Malone 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from New 

Mexico [Mr. CHavez], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 

' Downey], and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. For- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
GRAHAM], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from South Caro- 

‘Jina (Mr. JonHnston], and the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. PEPPER] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLeELLAN], the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER], the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

VISIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY LIAQUAT ALI 

KHAN, PRIME MINISTER OF PAKISTAN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As an- 
nounced on yesterday, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Pakistan is present as our guest, 
He will deliver an address to the Senate. 
The Chair appoints the Senator from 
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Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. MCFARLAND], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WuHERRY], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
as a committee to escort the Prime Min- 
ister into the Chamber. 

Without objection, the Senate will 
stand in recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair, until our honored guests have de- 
parted. The Chair hears no objection. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 28 min- 
utes p. m.), the Senate stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

His Excellency Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, escorted by 
the committee appointed by the Vice 
President, entered the Chamber and took 
the place assigned to him at the desk im- 
mediately in front of the Vice President. 

The members of the party accompany- 
ing the Prime Minister of Pakistan, con- 
sisting of Begum Liaquat Ali; His Excel- 


lency M. A. H. Ispahani, Ambassador of 


Pakistan; the Honorable M. Ikramullah, 
Foreign Secretary of Pakistan; Mr. 
Ghulam Ahmad, officer of special duty; 
Prof. Ahmed S. Bokhari, civil aide; Briga- 
dier N. A. K. Raza, military and air at- 
taché, Embassy of Pakistan; Mr. A. A. 
Hamid, private secretary to the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan; Mr. Majid Malik, 
Principal Information Officer; Mr. Ray- 
mond D. Muir, ch ceremonial of- 
ficer, Department of State; Mr. Jack 
McFall, Assistant Secretary of State; and 
Mr. George McGee, Assistant Secretary 
of State, were escorted into the Cham- 
ber by the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms, 

Begum Liaquat Ali was assigned a seat 
in the first row on the left of the Vice 
President's desk, next to Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine. 

The other members of the party of the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan were as- 
signed seats in the rear of the Chamber 
to the left of the middle aisle. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Members of 
the Senate, we are honored today by 
a visit from the Prime Minister of Pak- 
istan. The whole world knows the 
process by which in recent years India 
and Pakistan, which were originally 
united as India, have acquired their in- 
dependence. 

We are glad to welcome the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, which originally 
was a part of India, and which, through 
negotiation and friendly cooperation, 
has become a free and independent na- 
tion, as free and independent as India 
itself is at this time. : 

We are glad to welcome to the Senate 
any representative of freedom-loving, 
self-governing, and independent people; 
and particularly are we happy to wel- 
come the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
His Excellency Liaquat Ali Khan, whom 
I have the pleasure now to present to 
the Senate, and who will address us. 

Applause, Senators rising.] ; 
ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY LIAQUAT 

ALI KHAN, PRIME MINISTER OF PAKI- 

STAN 


Prime Minister LIAQUAT ALI KHAN, 
Mr. President, honorable Members of the 
Senate, in welcoming me within these 
walls and giving me an opportunity of 
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addressing this august assembly, you 
have bestowed upon me high prerogative 
and honor for which I am deeply grate- 
ful to you. ` 

This is my first visit to your great land, 
but I have long been an admirer of the 
vigor of your enterprise, your indefati- 
gable spirit of inquiry, your optimism, 
your high respect for individual effort, 
your belief in equal opportunities for all, 
your reverence for the sanctity of the 
home, the frankness of your speech and 
manner and the liveliness of your lan- 
guage. Above all I have admired your 
jealous and uncompromising regard for 
the supremacy of the people's will, your 
firm belief that civil liberty gives man the 
greatest scope for his faculties and your 


faith that “morality is the best security 


of law and the surest pledge of freedom.” 
In seeing America, I hope to see more 
than America. I hope to see the men 
and women whose enterprise and vitality 


have made your country great and the 


faith that sustains them in their efforts. 

I thank you for your welcome, and 
value it the more because the people 
whom I have the honor and privilege to 
represent, aithough the inheritors of an- 
cient faiths and cultures, are, as a nation 
among sovereign nations, young; and on 
the threshold of new experiences, both 
exciting and grave. 

In the geography of the world, Paki- 
stan’s name is not yet 3 years old. What 
led to the emergence of this new state on 
the map of Asia, is perhaps not univer- 
sally known, Nor do I expect it yet to be 
common knowledge what urges stir and 
inspire us in the task that we know lies 
ahead of us, 

Pakistan was founded by the indomi- 
table will of a hundred million Muslims 
who felt that they were a nation too 
numerous and too distinct to be relegated 
forever to the unalterable position of a 
political minority, especially when, in the 
vast subcontinent which was their 
homeland, there was enough room for 
two great nations—the Hindus and the 
Muslims—to enjoy peace and full sov- 
ereignty in their respective dominions. 
They believed that thus alone would the 
vast multitude of the followers of Islam 
be uninhibited in the development of 
their culture and free to follow their own 
way of life. Pakistan was founded so 
that millions of Muslims should be en- 
abled to live according to their opinions 
and to worship God in freedom, That 
self-same freedom which they sought for 
themselves, they conceded to others, with 
the determination to live as peaceful 
neighbors when to live as more than 
neighbors seemed to be more than haz- 
ardous, Like some of the earlier found- 
ers of your great country, these Muslims, 
though not Pilgrims, nevertheless em- 
barked upon an undertaking, which, in 
aim and achievement, represented the 
triumph of an idea, That idea was the 
idea of liberty which has had its ardent 
followers in all climates and all coun- 
tries. When our time came, its call sum- 
moned us, too, and we could not hold 
back. The partition of our subcontinent 
into two independent sovereign states did 
not, nor was it expected to, eliminate or 
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efface minorities. But it brought mag- 
nitudes within focusable limits and saved 
the political architecture of the new Asia 
from a strain which might well have 
proved excessive and dangerous. 

But this, we realize, is only the begin- 
ning of a new life. The achievement of 
freedom is not an instantaneous event; 
it is a process. The seed is planted, but 
before the tree can take root and grow 
and spread it has to be nurtured untir- 
ingly by innumerable hands. Our con- 
stitution is yet on the anvil and elected 
representatives of the people are engaged 
in making it a true mirror of our live be- 
liefs and our sincere aspirations. To 
frame a genuine constitution, a people 
need to scrutinize their own mind and 
soul very closely. Time-honored max- 
ims and hallowed principles embodied in 
a constitution are of little validity, unless 
a nation feels that it possesses the spirit- 
ual strength to live up to them, unless 
they echo the voice that is heard unfal- 
teringly in the innermost recesses of its 
soul. We have earnestly searched our 
hearts; and though much yet remains to 
be done, the main features of our consti- 
tution to which we can put our seal with 
a conscience free of all restraints, doubts, 
or qualms. are to us unequivocally clear. 

We have pledged ourselves a federa- 
tion with autonomous units, wherein 
shall be guaranteed fundamental human 
rights, equality of status and opportunity 
and before law, social, economic, and 
political justice, freedom of thought, ex- 
pression, belief, faith, worship, and as- 
sociation. 

We have pledged that the Muslims in 
our state shall be enabled to order their 
lives in accordance with their faith; but 
not forgetful of that perpetual fear of the 
majority from which Pakistan has deliv- 
ered millions of Muslims and in humble 
thanksgiving to God for this deliverance, 
we have solemnly pledged that our mi- 
norities shall enjoy full rights of citizen- 
ship and shall freely profess and prac- 
tice their religions and develop their cul- 
tures and that their legitimate interests 
and the interests of the backward and 
depressed classes shall be adequately 
safeguarded. [Applause.] 

We have pledged that the state shall 
exercise its powers and authority through 
the chosen representatives of the people. 
In this we have kept steadily before us 
the principles of democracy, freedom, 
equality, tolerance, and social justice as 
enunciated by Islam. There is no room 
here for theocracy, for Islam stands for 
freedom of conscience, condemns coer- 
cion, has no priesthood and abhors the 
caste system. It believes in the eauality 
of all men and in the right of each indi- 
vidual to enjoy the fruit of his or her 
effort, enterprise, capacity and skill— 
provided these be honestly employed. It 
firmly believes in the right of private 
ownership, although it frowns on large 
accumulations of unearned wealth and is 
greatly concerned over menacing in- 
equalities. 

These are articles of faith with us and 
by them we are irrevocably bound. They 
are our way of life; and no threat or per- 
suasion, no material peril or ideological 
allurement can deflect us from the path 
we have chosen, In proclaiming the ob- 
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jectives of our Constitution, we have 
called on almighty God, to Whom alone 
sovereignty over the entire universe be- 
longs, to bear witness to our resolve and 
to guide our footsteps so that the people 
of Pakistan may prosper and attain 
their rightful and honored place among 
the nations of the world and make their 
full contribution toward international 
peace and progress and happiness of 
mankind. [Applause.] 

In our short life as a free nation, we 
have learned not a little about the world 
and the times we live in and about our- 
selves. We have learned that freedom, 
whether of the individual or of coun- 
tries, is not everywhere and at all times 
safe and that the integrity of our own 
homeland which is dearer to us than our 
lives will demand of us unceasing vigil- 
ance. Our people are deeply distressed 
at the thought that world-wide destruc- 
tion might overtake not only the fuller 
life to which they aspire but the entire 
human civilization with all its magnifi- 
cent achievements and illimitable oppor- 
tunities for good. For youthful countries 
like ours, which are experiencing but the 
first pulsations of a free existence, this 
prospect is profoundly disturbing and 
not without a touch of irony. We sin- 
cerely hope that leaders of world opin- 
ion will pursue the path of understand- 
ing and will use their wisdom and power 
to dispel and not to enhance the fears of 
an apprehensive world. Though free- 
dom has had many births, greed, aggres- 
sion, and intolerance continue, alas, to 
rear their ugly heads. This is the cen- 
tury of great awakenings in all parts of 
the globe; and it depends entirely on the 
leaders of the world whether mankind 
will awaken to the horrors of darkness 
or to a glorious dawn. 

We have learned much abcut ourselves 
too. Our State began under a number 
of handicaps, both natural and man- 
made, and almost before we had time to 
unfurl the flag to which we now bear 
allegiance, millions of refugees—the 
largest number in world history—crossed 
our borders and sought shelter within 
our territories. This put us to a test 
which might have proved disastrous; in- 
stead of which our calamaties strength- 
ened the determination of our Nation, 
and the hard work demanded of us for- 
tified our faith. If the test was to come, 
we are glad that it came early and when 
we least expected it. For it gave us the 
measure of our moral and spiritual re- 
sources and even in our immature years 
filled us with courage for the future that 
has yet to unfold itself. The task that 
lies before us is truly immense and we are 
fully aware of it. We are aware that 
liberty does not descend upon a people, 
a people must raise themselves to it. We 
are aware that recent centuries of prog- 
ress and advancement in the world have 
bypassed us, leaving our resources un- 
tapped, our capacities unused and our 
geniusinactive. In all humility but with 
great faith in our destiny, we the people 
of Pakistan are resolved to make up-for 
lost centuries within the shortest pos- 
sible time so that we shall never be a 
source of disquiet to our friends or a 
temptation to our adversaries. Peace is 
essential for progress, but progress is no 
less essential for peace. As peace and 
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war today are indivisible, so is progress, 
and in its name we offer our good will to 
all nations great and small and earnestly 
ask for theirs. [Prolonged applause, 
Senators, distinguished visitors, and oc- 
cupants of the galleries rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On behalf 
of the Senate, and through it, on behalf 
of our country, we wish not only to ex- 
press our appreciation to the distin- 
guished Prime Minister for his visit to 
us, but also for his constructive and elo- 
quent speech which has just been de- 
livered. We have had many distin- 
guished guests who have addressed the 
Senate of the United States. The Chair 
would not wish to draw any comparisons, 
except to say that none has been more in- 
spiring, more appreciated, than this one 
delivered by the new Prime Minister of 
a new free country. It is an inspiration 
and a source of encouragement that from 
the other side of the world has come to 
us this distinguished representative of 
democracy and self government. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Prime Minister has brought with 
him a distinguished company, whose 
names have been inserted in the REC- 
orp. The Chair cannot present all of 
them, but there is one in particular whom 
the Chair would like to mention. We in 
America, rather belatedly, accorded to 
women equal rights with men in the 
processes of government. We learned 
rather lately that injustice, intolerance, 
bad government, bad economic and 
moral conditions affect the home and the 
guardian of the home and the guardian 
of the children of the home more acutely 
probably than these things affect the 
men. With the distinguished Prime 
Minister has come his charming cultured 
wife, and the Chair should think the 
Senate would be disappointed—certainly 
the Chair would—if he did not ask 
Madam Ali Khan to rise in order that the 
Senate may greet her as the wife of her 
distinguished husband. 

[Begum Liaquat Ali rose, and was 
greeted with applause, Senators rising 
in their places.] 

His Excellency Liaquat Ali Khan, Be- 
gum Liaquat Ali, and the members of 
the party accompanying them having 
been escorted from the Chamber, the 
Senate (at 12 o’clock and 59 minutes 
p. m.) reassembled, when called to or- 
der by the Vice President. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair, as is usual, will rec- 
ognize Senators for routine matters, 
such as the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, the introduction of bills, 
without speeches or dekate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: 


Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
assembly memorializing the President and 
Congress to revise. present Federal-aid 
program to eliminate inequities 
Whereas Federal aid to State governments, 

to local governments, and to individuals 
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(excluding payments to veterans) amount- 
ed to $2,190,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949; and 

Whereas such ald will exceed $3,000,000,- 
000 for the present fiscal year ending June 
80, 1950, and will approach $4,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending 1951; and 

Whereas pending legislation, if adopted, 
for public-health aid and Federal aid to edu- 
cation will increase Federal grants-in-aid by 
more than $500,000,000 per year; and 

Whereas the present session of Congress 
will be requested to grant an additional 
$2,000,000,000 in borrowing authority for 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, according to the President's budget, 
for the agricultural price-support program; 
and 

Whereas the citizens of the State of New 
York, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
paid $401,906,789, or 18.35 percent of the to- 
tal cost of Federal-aid programs and re- 
ceived back only $131,158,580, or 5.98 percent 
of such total, making a net loss of $270,748,- 
209 to the citizens of the State (as shown in 
attached schedule A), 1. e., the citizens of 
the State received back less than 81 for 
every $3 paid; and 

Whereas the reserve for losses in the op- 
erations of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the present fiscal year ending June 
80, 1950, is $315,308,500, and the net loss for 
the first 4 months of the current fiscal year 
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from July 1 to October 31 amounts to $129,- 
369,849; and 

Whereas many commodities held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are and will 
be given away and a large percentage of the 
inventory of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration has deteriorated and has become un- 
usable; and 

Whereas these commodities are still be- 
ing carried on the financial statements of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation at values 
wholly disproportionate to the present mar- 
ket sale price; and 

Whereas prudent business-accounting 
methods would indicate a loss of $800,000,- 
000 rather than the $315,000,000 set up as a 
reserve for losses in the financial statement 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
that adequate recognition of losses would 
demonstrate that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is now insolvent; and 

Whereas the taxpayers of the State of New 
York will be called upon to bear a relatively 
large percentage of this loss, namely, 18.35 
percent; and 

Whereas the farmers of the State of New 
York have been grossly discriminated 
against and the citizens have received prac- 
tically no benefits from the operations of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, having re- 
ceived only 2 percent of Government pay- 
ments to farmers and only one-third of 1 
percent of price-support benefits (as shown 
by the following table); and 


Federal aid to farmers in New York State and total United States 


Government payments to farmers 1948 1 (calendar year) 
Agricultural price support: 
ms 1948 crops 2. 

Loans 1949 crops . 
Federal tax payments 1949 (fiscal year). 


> 7 United 
eae k Total States 
percentage 
— L $5, 159, 000 $256, 505, 000 2.0 
6, 533,894 | 2,197, 419, 289 3 
3, 600, 876, 819, 543, 497 4 
7, 427, 220; 562 | 40, 463, 125, 018 18, 35 


1 U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics 1949. 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Report of Financial Condition and operations as of Oct. 31, 1949. 


Whereas the Congressional Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
has recommended during the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress that a permanent 
national bipartisan Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations be established for 
the purpose of appraising, clarifying, and 
systematizing Federal grants-in-aid; and 

Whereas the glaring discriminations in 
benefits received by New York State under 
the various Federal-aid programs has re- 
sulted in a tremendous financial drain upon 
our citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
President of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
hereby respectfully memorialized to revise 
the present Federal-aid program so as to re- 
move its present inequitable and injurious 
effect on the people of the State of New York; 
and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate of the United States, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, to each Member of Congress 
duly elected from the State of New York, 
and to each Member of Congress of those 
States which are similarly discriminated 
against, and that these Members of Congress 
be urged to devote themselves to the task of 
accomplishing the purpose of this resolution. 

By order of the assembly: 

ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, Clerk. 

In senate, March 22, 1950, Concurred in 
without amendment. 

By order of the senate: 

WILLIAM S. Kine, Sec etary. 


A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Niagara Falls, N. V., relating 
to the extension of time for demolition of 
Hyde Park Village; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

A resolution adopted by Local 220, United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic Workers 
of America, CIO, of Bristol, R. I., protesting 
against any reduction or modification in 
tariff rates on canvas or rubber footwear; to 
the Committee on Finance, 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 3258. A bill to continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day 
care of school-age and under-school-age 
children in the District of Columbia through 
June 30, 1951; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1533); 

S. 3282. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the trustees of the 
Presbyterian congregation of Georgetown,” 
approved March 28, 1806; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1534); and 

H. R. 7147. A bill to change the effective 
date of the act of June 19, 1948, relating to 
the Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1535). 


AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


ACT—MINORITY VIEWS (PT. 2 OF 8. 


REPT. NO. 1488) 


Mr. HUMPHREY, as a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
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ice, submitted his minority views on the 
bill (S. 3050) to amend Public Law 359, 
chapter 287, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, and the companion bill, 
H. R. 7185, which were ordered to be 
printed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 3532. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of a certain tract of land in the District 
of Columbia for use as a park or memorial 
site; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3533. A bill for the relief of Louie Gam 
Yean; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3534. A bill to promote the economic re- 
covery of the Blackfeet Indians and better 
utilization of the resources of the Blackfeet 
Reservation, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3535. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the act of May 25, 1948 (Public Law 554, 
80th Cong.), relating to the Flathead Indian 
irrigation project; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. HUNT (by request): 

S. 3536. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1949; and 

S. 3537. A bill to amend section 128 of Pub- 
lic Law 76, Eighty-first Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3588. A bill to amend the Columbia 
Basin Project Act with reference to record- 
able contracts; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3539. A bill to provide for the payment 
of extra compensation for certain work here- 
tofore performed by customs officers and 
employees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 3540. A bill for the relief of Sisters M. 
Crocefissa, M. Reginalda, and M. Leonida; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. HENDRICKSON introduced Senate 
bill 3541, to amend section 4 of the act of 
May 5, 1870, as amended and codified, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the creation 
of corporations in the District of Columbia 
by general law” and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

(Mr. LEHMAN (for himself and Mr, Ives) 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 177, to 
provide for the exchange between the United 
States and the State of New York of certain 
lands and interests in lands at Manhattan 
Beach and Oriental Beach, Kings County, 
N. Y., which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF CORPORATION ACT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend the act of May 5, 1870, as 
amended, to provide for the creation of 
corporations in the District of Columbia, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill, together with an explanatory state- 
ment by me may be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and 
statement presented by the Senator from 
New Jersey will be printed in the REC- 
onD. The Chair hears no objection. 
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The bill (S. 3541) to amend section 
4 of the act of May 5, 1870, as amended 
and codified, entitled “An act to provide 
for the creation of corporations in the 
District of Columbia by general law” 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. HENDRICKSON, was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as folows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 

act of May 5, 1870, as amended and codi- 
fied, entitled “An act to provide for the 
creation of corporations in the District of 
Columbia by general law” (D. C. Code, 1940 
ed., sec. 29-216), be amended to read as 
follows: 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any company to 
use any of their funds in the purchase of 
any stock in any other corporation: Pro- 
vided, however, That this provision shall not 
apply to charitable, educational, and re- 
ligious corporations incorporated under the 
Code of the District of Columbia or under any 
act of Congress.” 


The statement presented by Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HENDRICKSON 

Some of the leading charitable, educa- 
tional, and religious corporations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia find themselves frequently 
confronted with serious embarrassment and 
difficulty in respect to their investment poli- 
cies as a result of judicial interpretation of 
existing provisions of the District Code. 

For example, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the diocese of Washington, in- 
corporated under a special act of Congress, 
is bound by the same legal restrictions as 
those which confront corporations incorpo- 
rated under chapter 6 of title 29. 

No doubt many other religious bodies find 
themselves in the same situation. The pur- 
pose of this bill is merely to end this dilemma 
by permitting nonprofit philanthropic in- 
stitutions to invest their holdings in invest- 
ments which are legal investments for trust 
funds. 


OWNERSHIP OF CERTAIN LANDS AT 
MANHATTAN BEACH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a joint resolution providing for 
an equitable solution to the long-stand- 
ing controversy between the State of 
New York and the Federal Government 
as to the ownership of certain lands in 
Manhattan Beach, located in Brooklyn, 
N. V., and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» a joint state- 
ment issued by us and Representative 
CELLER. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objection, 
the statement will be printed in the 
Recorp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 177) to 
provide for the exchange between the 
United States and the State of New York 
of certain lands and interests in lands 
at Manhattan Beach and Oriental Beach, 
Kings County, N. Y., introduced by Mr. 
LEHMAN (for himself and Mr. Ives), was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
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The joint statement presented by Mr. 
LEHMAN is as follows: 


JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATORS LEHMAN AND 
IVES AND REPRESENTATIVE CELLER 

We have this day introduced in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate 
a joint resolution providing for an equitable 
solution to the long-standing controversy 
between the State of New York and the 
Federal Government as to the ownership of 
certain lands in Manhattan Beach, located 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The joint resolution has the full support 
of the New Tork State authorities, as well 
as the support of several Federal agencies 
concerned with the problem. 

We are hopeful indeed that our efforts 
will prove successful this session. 

The text of the joint resolution is as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator is author- 
ized to convey to the State of New York all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to any real estate (except buildings 
and improvements thereon under contract 
of lease between the Public Housing Admin- 
istration and the State of New York) at 
Manhattan Beach, Kings County, N. Y., form- 
erly used by the United States Coast Guard 
and at present under the jurisdiction of the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

“(b) The conveyance authorized by sub- 
section (a) shall be made only (1) in ex- 
change for a conveyance by the State of 
New York to the United States of all right, 
title, and interest held or claimed by that 
State in or to any real estate at Manhattan 
Beach under the jurisdiction and control 
of the United States Maritime Commission 
or the Administrator of General Services, 
and (2) when the Attorney General of the 
United States is given assurances satisfac- 
tory to him that the State of New York 
will cede to the United States appropriate 
jurisdiction over all lands at Manhattan 
Beach under the jurisdiction or control of 
the United States Maritime Commission or 
the Administrator of General Services.” 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A joint resolution (H. J. Res, 455) 
authorizing the designation of American 
Student Nurse Days, 1950, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there was introduced in the Senate on 
June 14, 1949, by former Senator Mc- 
Grath, for himself, and on behalf of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
former Senator from New York, Mr. 
Wagner, Senate bill 2066, to amend title 
X of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
so as to provide for the encouragement 
and stimulation of aid to the blind re- 
cipients to become wholly or partially 
self-supporting. I have conferred with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the remaining co-sponsor of the bill now 
in the Senate, regarding the addition of 
my name as one of the co-sponsors of 
the bill. I ask unanimous consent at 
this time that my name be placed on the 
bill along with the names of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], former Sen- 
ator McGrath and former Senator Wag- 
ner. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Stanley Woodward, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Canada, vice Laurence A. Steinhardt, 
deceased, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


ABROGATION OF TREATY RIGHTS IN 
MOROCCO, AND MOROCCO'’S EMBARGO 
ON UNITED STATES PRODUCTS 


Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recor a statement by the 
Committee on Foreign Commerce of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York concerning the abrogation of Ameri- 
can treaty rights in Morocco, and the text of 
a press release of the Textile Export Associa- 
tion of the United States concerning approval 
of the United States Department of State of 
Morocco’s embargo on many United States 
products, which appear in the Appendix.] 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION AND 
BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrconn corre- 
spondence between the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration and the Bates Manufac- 
turing Co., of Lewiston, Maine, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THREAT TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND 
LABOR BY IMPORTATIONS OF CHEAPLY 
MADE COMMODITIES — ARTICLE BY 
GEORGE SOKOLSKY 


[Mr. SCHOEPPEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
discussing the threat to American industry 
and labor by importations of commodities 
made by cheap or slave labor, written by 
George Sokolsky, published in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of May 4, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ROBERTO ROSSELLINI—CORRESPOND- 
ENCE BETWEEN SENATOR JOHNSON OF 
COLORADO AND GUSTAVO GARZIA 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
correspondence between himself and Gustavo 
Garzia, of Italy, regarding Roberto Rossel- 
lint, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RUNYON’S LAST STORY—ARTICLE BY 
ALBERT Q. MAISEL 


Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled Runyon's Last Story—By His 
Friends,” written by Albert Q. Maisel, and 
published in the April 22, 1950, issue of Col- 
lier's magazine, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 5 


THE KERR NATURAL-GAS BILL—EDITO- 
RIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. KERR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two editorials 
relating to the so-called Kerr natural-gas 
bill, one from the McAlester (Okla.) News- 
Capital of April 12, 1950, entitled “Kerr Bill 
in the White House,” and the second from 
the Frederick (Okla.) Leader of April 17, 
1950, entitled “Adverse to Oklahoma's Wel- 
fare,” which appear in the Appendix.] 

EFFECT OF RENT DECONTROL IN 
DALLAS, TEX. 
[Mr. CAIN asked ard obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp a report of what 
happened in Dallas, Tex., since rent decon- 
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trol, written by Dorothea Lyle, housing edi- 
tor of the Dallas Morning News, and pub- 
lished in the Kansas City Star of April 30, 
1950, together with a brief item under the 
head of “Rents down in Wichita,” which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


WHAT PRICE AN EXPANDING ECONOMY ?— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MUNDT 
Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD a transcript of a 
speech delivered by him before the Ameri- 
cen Retail Federation, in Washington, D. C., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
PRODUCTION OF SECRET STATE DEPART- 
MENT PAPERS FOR EXAMINATION— 
ARTICLE BY EBERT ANDREWS 
Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an article en- 
titled “State Department to Let Service See 
‘Secret’ Papers Senate Couldn’t,” by Bert 
Andrews, published in the New York Herald 
Tribune on May 4, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr, Ives was excused from 
attendance on the session of the Senate 
today beginning at 2 o’clock. 

On request of Mr. Wuerry, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HicKENLOOPER 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate beginning tomorrow 
and continuing an indefinite period of 
time. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Darpy was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
on May 8, 9, and 10, 1950. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. FLANDERS was excused from 
attendance on the session of the Senate 
on Friday, May 5, 1950. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. HENDRICKSON was excused 
from attendance on the session of the 
Senate this afternoon, and, on request 
of Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. FREAR was ex- 
cused from attendance on the session of 
the Senate this afternoon, in order to 
enable both Senators to attend hearings 
being held before the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, I ask unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate that the committee 
may continue its hearing in the postal- 
rate bill for approximately another hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

On request of Mr. Tomas of Utah, 
and by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
was authorized to sit during the session 
of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Tuomas of Utah, 
and by unanimous consent, a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare was authorized to meet 
during the sessions of the Senate until it 
has completed its deliberations. 


POINT 4—DEBATE BETWEEN SENATOR 
JOHNSON OF COLORADO AND Jo- 
HANNES STEEL 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 

President, a few weeks ago I was invited 
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by the publisher of the Daily Compass 
to submit a statement taking the nega- 
tive position on the question of Is There 
Danger of Point 4 Becoming a Purely 
Political Device? 

My statement, together with a state- 
ment by the editor, and the statement of 
Johannes Steel, who took the affirmative 
on the question, were published in The 
Daily Compass on April 25, 1950. 

I made it clear to the publisher before 
I submitted my statement that I would 
insist upon many reservations. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
page from the Daily Compass of April 
25, 1950, covering these matters, be 
printed in the body of the Recorp, since 
it pertains to a question which is before 
the Congress at the present time. I ask 
that the insertion be made in this order: 

First, the statement of the publisher 
under the title of “Background.” 

Second, the statement by Johannes 
Steel in the affirmative. 

Third, my own statement, on the nega- 
tive side of the question. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: } 


ISSUE OF THE DAY: Is THERE DANGER OF POINT 
4 BECOMING A PURELY POLITICAL DEVICE? 


BACKGROUND 


There is often a danger of false emphasis 
when an attempt is made to secure a yes- 
and-no split on a complex issue which 
spreads across several aspects of world af- 
fairs. Today’s page may be taken as a case 
in point. It is not that either contributor 
begs the question, but that they present dif- 
fering views which more or less nullify the 
original formulation of the question. 

Senator JOHNSON, for instance, does not 
give an unqualified no. He starts right out 
by saying that up until now point 4 has 
been purely political and then goes on to 
show how, in his opinion, it may be devel- 
oped so that its major purpose will be more 
economic than political, although he accepts 
the political motivation for barring the 
United States from markets in eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia. He is less concerned with the 
raising of the standard of living in backward 
countries than he is in finding some outlet 
for our manufactured products. His aim 
is economic rather than humanitarian. 

The dangers of such an economic and po- 
litical approach were pointed out by vari- 
ous religious leaders at the recent hearings 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Dr. Walter van Kirk of the Federal 
Council of Churches said that the program 
should be handled through the United Na- 
tions, that he did not think that friends 
could be bought on a unilateral basis. 

Clarence E. Pickett of the American 
Friends Service Committee, speaking for the 
Quakers, said: “Under the pressure of what 
is termed a cold war there is a temptation to 
use gifts of commodities or of technical per- 
sonnel to further political ideologies and not 
primarily because of our interest in helping 
underdeveloped people. To follow that pat- 
tern, in my judgment, is fatal. People are 
not deceived—even those with relatively lit- 
tle opportunity for education and modern 
technical knowledge. There is deep suspi- 
cion now in the world that Americans are 
primarily interested in using their power for 
the purpose of buying the support of allies. 
If we want to expand the value of a demo- 
cratic system we must not use these duller 
instruments of political expediency to make 
a lasting contribution to a richer world.” 

Johannes Steel, publisher of Report on 
World Affairs and columnist of the Sunday 
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Compass, has been a newspaper correspond- 
ent for newspapers in America, Europe, Rus- 
sia, and Asia, From 1938 to 1947 he broad- 
cast daily as a news analyst and he is the 
author of a number of books including Will 
the Marshall Plan Renazify Germany (1948) 
and the Case for Peace (1949). 

Senator EDWIN C. JOHNSON, Democrat, Col- 
orado, was born in Scandia, Kans., in 1884 
and was raised on a cattle ranch in Nebraska. 
Former executive of a farmers’ cooperative 
and twice governor of his State, he was first 
elected to the Senate in 1936.—Clip Boutell, 


Yes—Sers PROPOSAL AS INSTRUMENT OF THE 
Corp Wan AND BLOW To UN 


(By Johannes Steel, columnist and author) 


Since President Truman announced his 
bold new program on January 20, 1949, 
hundreds of essays and articles and bro- 
chures have been written on this subject by 
various Government and business institu- 
tions. The avalanche of material on point 
4 has been so overwhelming that it has con- 
vinced some of the writers themselves that 
it actually exists and that it is indeed a 
vehicle of American foreign policy in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Within a week after the President’s initial 
announcement, many important institutions 
and personalities had paid homage and had 
pledged their support to this bold new pro- 
gram. A delegation from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers visited the White 
House; British Foreign Secretary Bevin an- 
nounced that England would welcome 
American capital; a special session of the 
French Cabinet met and instructed the 
French Ambassador at Washington to obtain 
more data on the matter, And so on down 
the line. 

When President Truman’s first press con- 
ference after the inaugural speech took place 
on January 27, the New York Times White 
House correspondent understated the anti- 
climax by reporting blandly: The President 
acknowledged that he did not know the spe- 
cific details, the when nor the how of his 
plan.” 

Yet, ever since, Government and business 
propaganda machines have been working 
overtime to sell point 4. What is the mean- 
ing of this seeming contradiction? Does 
point 4 exist or does it not? The answer 
is that it exists only in large-scale capital 
investment in colonial and semicolonial 
countries. As for the development of the 
underdeveloped countries, it does not exist. 
Under the guise of technical assistance it 
contains a new machinery (new as compared 
with the old-fashioned British imperial 
set-up) for creating a favorable climate 
throughout the world for the flow of Ameri- 
can capital. In both respects point 4 is an 
institutionalization of American colonial 
policies in Latin America during the last 
half of the century. Let us analyze briefly 
these two aspects of American capital ex- 
ported under point 4. 

Private investments: It is naive to assume 
that American private investments abroad 
are going to shift from the traditional field 
of ultraprofitable extractive enterprises to 
manufacturing or irrigation projects under 
the sheer weight of the proclamation of 
point 4. Of the $17,000,000,000 in total 
American investments abroad, over $11,000,- 
000,000 belongs to private investors. Of the 
latter amount, close to one-half is invested 
in oil, and the rest—except for some manu- 
facturing in Canada, England, and western 
Europe—is represented in mines and plan- 
tations of Latin America, Africa, and south 
Asia. 

The only field in which the American busi- 
nessman is going to invest is in the old 
gold-banana category, where the political 
climate is balmy, such as in the oil kingdom 
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of slave-holding Saudi Arabia, in the coup- 
d’etat-ridden banana republics, and in pro- 
Nazi South Africa. Overseas profits must be 
around 30 percent to justify the risks, ac- 
cording to the prevailing opinion in Wall 
Street today. 

Technical assistance: Without exception, 
every published piece on point 4 is silent on 
the when and the how of this aspect of the 
program except in citing United States expe- 
rience in Latin America in the former activi- 
ties of the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the Interdepartmental Committee 
for Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. 
The long list of technical-assistance outfits 
working under these two organizations is 
impressive and rich in terminology. But the 
record of their achievements and their scope 
is insignificant. 

The Abbinck mission, which last year re- 
turned from Brazil, reported that that coun- 
try, with a population of 50,000,000, could 
boast of a hundred thousand plows, mostly 
of primitive design. According to the EAO 
figures, the caloric values of food consump- 
tion in Latin America, with the exception 
of Argentina, is among the lowest in the 
world. The yearly rate of increase in food 
production in Latin America is 1.6 percent, 
which is more than leveled off by the rise in 
population through births and immigration. 

This is the record of American technical 
assistance in Latin America, and this is 
what the State Department says it is going 
to give to the rest of the world. 

The very proposal of point 4 struck a blow 
at the UN, which should be the organization 
to undertake any program such as was osten- 
sibly envisaged under the plan. The man- 
ner in which the program has been formu- 
lated and the character of the implemen- 
tation make it quite clear that point 4 can 
develop only into a crude device to force 
underdeveloped areas to abandon their de- 
velopment of native industries in order to 
produce strategic raw materials for the 
United States. 

Finally, the reason why all plans under 
point 4 must of necessity be stillborn is the 
fact, as we have seen, that President Truman 
conceived it as an instrument of the cold 
war and the means of containing commu- 
nism, which, as far as the backward areas 
are concerned, is merely a slogan to oppose 
all anti-imperialist manifestations and the 
struggle for independence on the part of 
people who have been hitherto held in one 
form of colonial bondage or another. 


No— PRO RLT ORGANIZED, PLAN CAN PROTECT 
OUR ECONOMIC FUTURE 


(By Senator Epwin C. JomNson, Democrat, 
of Colorado, chairman, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee) 


Up to the present hour the point 4 pro- 
posal has been a political device only. Up to 
now it has been a visionary dream of unde- 
fined ghostly proportions. Nevertheless it is 
loaded with constructive potentialities. If 
properly implemented, it could develop into 
the most cogent statesmanlike concept of 
this century. It ought to be used to displace 
the Marshall plan and retire to oblivion that 
stopgap scheme whose mission has been 
fulfilled, 

As a device to relieve hunger and distress 
in the discouraged and war-torn western 
Europe sector the Marshall plan has fulfilled 
well a worthy humanitarian purpose. But its 
American creators never conceived it to be 
what it actually is—a relief measure. Its 
proclaimed objective was to put western Eu- 
rope back into the manufacturing business 
in a big way. However, the planners over- 
looked one vital detail. Where were the mar- 
kets for these vast quantities of new goods? 
To keep going western Europe must exchange 
them for her vitully necessary supplies of 
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raw products, but with whom? The United 
States has food and fibers to spare and for 
sale, but also we have 4,000,000 unemployed 
now. Our shelves are loaded already with 
heavy invoices of manufactured articles and 
burdensome surpluses of every sort plague 
us. We don't need anyone's industrial out- 
put; we need buyers ourselves. Our produc- 
tion of most goods is being reduced month 
by month because of progressively fewer 
buyers. 

Historically economically, eastern and 
western Europe have complemented each 
other; eastern Europe, a large natural-re- 
source area, has furnished the raw materials 
for industrialized western Europe. Whether 
so intended or not, the fact remains that the 
operation of the Marshall plan has closed the 
iron curtain much tighter between these two 
neighboring areas. 

It is well understood and universally 
agreed that the outpouring of Marshall-plan 
dollars must end in 1952. 

Obviously western Europe needs some- 
thing more realistically based than “pie in 
the sky” hand-out dollars if its recovery is 
to be permanent. 

President Truman has warmly pushed the 
point 4 program, an intelligent and bold 
policy for the investment of American capi- 
tal in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
But is it the answer to our dilemma? Cor- 
rectly organized, I believe that it is. 

It is my belief that the answer to this 
pertinent query is Africa. Here is a huge 
continent whose vast virgin natural resources 
are virtually untapped and untouched. Here 
is a tremendous area which can produce min- 
erals to fill every need and where, when 
developed, her agricultural products can 
feed hundreds of millions. Here is a con- 
tinent hungry for the gadgets, conveniences, 
and comforts of modern civilization. West- 
ern Europe and Africa fit together like the 
pieces in a jigsaw puzzle. 

Paul Hoffman, ECA Administrator, recog- 
nizing the failure of the Marshall plan to 
solve anything of a permanent nature, now 
points up sharply the necessity for Ameri- 
can purchase of vast quantities of western 
European manufactured goods. According- 
ly, the State Department plans to promul- 
gate sharp tariff cuts on some 2,500 items 
of potential imported commodities. A 40- 
nation trade conference will be held in Sep- 
tember at Torquay, England, at which time 
our delegation is to negotiate with 17 na- 
tions for a lowering of our tariff rates. What- 
in essence, does this program mean? How- 
ever proper or necessary it may be to west- 
ern Europe, it will fall flat on its face in 
the United States politically. American 
industry will not endorse it. American 
labor will not buy it. Six months after it 
is made effective, any such program will raise 
such a political storm in the industrial 
States that in comparison the Nagasaki 
atomic bomb will sound like a firecracker. 
The hour is here when the Marshall plan, 
with all of its glaring failures for perma- 
nent cures, must be replaced by the Johnson 
plan. 

The United States with more debt than 
all the rest of the world combined, cannot 
give away any more dollars. But we can 
set up an RFC in Africa to finance reclama- 
tion projects and the development of vast 
areas of agricultural lands in the dark conti- 
nent on a project-by-project basis. We 
should remember with pride that in the de- 
pression the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration loaned billions to American rail- 
roads and other industries. These loans 
saved essential industries from bankruptcy, 
but out of them the RFC made a hand- 
some profit. It can do the same thing in 
Africa and while it is doing it, provide 
jobs and homes for 100,000,000 western Euro- 
peans. The Johnson plan is the sensible 
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way to save western Europe from commu. 


To bolster western Europe; to relieve 
American taxpayers from the burdensome 
fiow of dollars to western Europe; and to 
protect our domestic industrial economy 
and employment we must get busy on point 
4 in Africa with plenty of privately owned 
American dollars. 

All this can be done through a program 
of guaranteeing private American invest- 
ments without any burden whatsoever upon 
our Federal Treasury. The bold new pro- 
gram which President Truman has envi- 
sioned and which he has named the point 
4 program will get the job done if it be 
implemented with the Johnson plan. 


AWARD OF THE 1949 PULITZER PRIZE 
FOR EDITORIAL WRITING 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently Carl M. Saunders, editor of the 
Jackson Citizen Patriot, of Jackson, 
Mich., was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for distinguished editoral writing. He 
received it upon the recommendation of 
the trustees of Columbia University. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks, the telegram from the university 
to Mr. Saunders announcing the award, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrD, as follows: 


CARL M. SAUNDERS, 
The Jackson Citizen Patriot, 
Jackson, Mich.: 

On behalf of President Eisenhower, I have 
the honor to advise that university trustees 
have awarded Pulitzer prize to you for dis- 
tinguished editorial writing. 

GRAYSON L. KIRK, 
Provost of the University. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
which won the Pulitzer prize be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Tuts Is EDITORIAL WHICH WON PRIZE 


Here is the editorial, entitled First Things 
First,” for which the Pulitzer prize was 
awarded to editor Carl M. Saunders of the 
Citizen Patriot: 

“A year ago the Citizen Patriot proposed 
that a period during Memorial Day be set 
aside to pray for peace. 

“Our suggestion was approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States in the form of a 
resolution sponsored by Senator Homer Frr- 
GUSON and Representative Ear, C. MICHENER., 
The resolution called upon President Tru- 
man to proclaim a period of Memorial Day 
for prayers for peace. 

“The White House issued the proclama- 
tion. From Arlington Cemetery the chief of 
chaplains of the United States Army de- 
livered the prayer for peace, the phrasing of 
which we proposed, 

“America, commemorating the memories 
of the men who have fallen on far-scattered 
battlefields that this Nation and its way 
of life might endure, prayed that further 
sacrifice of war be avoided. 

“What’s more logical than that Memorial 
Day be marked by such a prayer for peace? 

“We recite these circumstances only for 
the purpose of urging that again this year 
the President proclaim a period of Memorial 
Day as the proper occasion for Nation-wide 
supplication for peace. 

“Last year the original suggestion was 
made only 2 weeks before Memorial Day. 
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This year we make the suggestion early 
enough to permit normal, routine procedure 
in Congress and again we remind our read- 
ers that this is inspired only with realiza- 
tion that armaments and men alone cannot 
mold the shape of things to come in this 
world. First things should come first, and 
a nation which believes in God should not 
depend upon the materialism of earth to save 
it from the great tragedy of war. 

“We repeat in part the editorial of last 


y: 

The United States is generally classified 
as a “Christian nation,” 

“Tf it means anything at all, it means 
that the vast majority of our people accept 
the basic tenets of Christian faith. Beyond 
that there is a large minority of Americans 
who worship in the Hebrew faith. Both 
Christian and Hebrew believe in God as the 
maker of heaven and earth. 

“Yet as a Nation we seem utterly un- 
aware of God or His place in the making of 
history.’ 

“As individuals many Americans worship. 
Many pray to God daily or more often, 

“Why then should not America pray as a 
nation in the time when as a nation we are 
in dire need of help and guidance? 

“We do have one day in the year sup- 
posedly dedicated to thanksgiving when we 
as a people are expected to offer thanks to the 
Supreme Being for the blessings showered 
upon us. 

“But we have no day or hour or minute 
when as a people we turn to prayer. 

“If we are a Christian nation, isn’t a na- 
tional moment of prayer a logical natural 
course? 

“Differences in creed or systems of wor- 
ship or dogma need not enter into this dis- 
cussion if as a people we believe that there 
is a God who shapes the course of our lives. 

“It should be possible for Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and others to join in a 
common appeal to a common God. 

“The world is troubled today. America 
is deeply troubled. The threat of war hangs 
over all of us. Yet we want peace. We 
are not a warlike people. We cherish the 
lives of these young people who become 
sacrifices in war. We are ready to be tol- 
erant of all nations which do not menace 
us, regardless of divergent ideologies. 

“So far as this newspaper is concerned, 
it believes that the preparation for defense 
of our country is wise and is not in contra- 
vention of basic religious beliefs. We appre- 
ciate, of course, that some good people dis- 
agree with us. They do not believe a fire 
department is needed to protect us from 
war's flames even though conflagration 
threatens. 

“But first things should come first. 

“And the first defense against disaster 
should be prayer. The first appeal for peace 
should be to the Omnipotent Master of the 
universe.” 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it is 
very appropriate that General Eisen- 
hower, a distinguished and able mili- 
tary leader, is the president of Columbia 
University, and that the editorial re- 
lates to the moral strength of our Nation 
rather than to its military strength. It 
recognizes that man does not live by 
bread alone and that a nation cannot 
be saved by guns and bombs alone, but 
that we need more than guns and bombs 
to enable us to keep the peace. The 
conflict now going on in the world is a 
conflict of ideologies. It centers around 
a belief in a Supreme Being and the lack 
of such a belief. America and her allies 
in thought believe in a Supreme Being. 
It is, therefore, essential that we affirm 
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our faith with our allies who believe as 
we do, that we may have in our cause 
the faith of our people and make sure 
that our cause is just. 

Mr. President, I am hoping that Me- 
morial Day may be made a day of prayer 
for peace, as suggested and sponsored 
by the editorial which won the Pulitzer 
prize and as provided in the resolution 
which I had the honor of presenting to 
the Senate and which was passed by the 
Senate. 


RATIO OF REPRESENTATION ON 
SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an opportunity to 
suggest that a correction be made in the 
Recorp, or, at least, to make a construc- 
tive observation, so that there will be no 
misapprehension about the number of 
majority and minority members on Sen- 
ate committees. I refer to page 6243 of 
the ConGressIonaL Recorp of May 3. 
The Vice President was making some 
observations relative to the appointment 
of members to the Special Committee on 
Small Business, and he made this state- 
ment: 

The minority leader did submit a list, and 
two of the five minority members were chosen 
from that list. The Chair made the com- 
mittee eight Democrats and five Republicans, 
because that is the ratio of all the com- 
mittees of the Senate at this time. 


It was then that the junior Senator 
from Nebraska asked to be recognized. 
Not that it is pertinent, now that com- 
mittee appointments have been made, 
but I feel that the representation on com- 
mittees should be set forth correctly. I 
am sure that when the Vice President 
examines the list of committees and the 
number of members of the respective 
parties who constitute the committees 
it will be self-explanatory. However, 
for the attention of the Vice President, 
I wish to state that one committee has 
a ratio of 13 to 8. Six committees have 
aratio of 7 to 6. Eight committees have 
a ratio of 8 to 5. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not recall whether he referred to 
all committees. He meant that he was 
guided by the ratio of membership on 
standing legislative committees. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Vice President. No doubt 
that was his intention. I wish to point 
out that even then the ratio is 5.687 to 
7.313. Therefore I felt the statement 
did not include all committees. Six 
committees have a ratio of 7 to 6. Be- 
cause the committee which is about to 
be appointed is supposed to be as nearly 
nonpartisan as a committee can be, I 
felt the ratio should be at least 6 to 7, 
in accordance with the precedents of 
the Senate in the Eighty-first Congress. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) re- 
questing the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating May 30, Memorial 
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Day, as a day for a Nation-wide prayer 
for peace. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1069) to amend section 
3552 of the Revised Statutes relating to 
the covering into the Treasury of all 
moneys arising from charges and deduc- 
tions, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 4, 1950, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the enrolled bill (S. 1069) to amend sec- 
tion 3552 of the Revised Statutes relat- 
ing to the covering into the Treasury of 
all moneys arising from charges and 
deductions. 


CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF CERTAIN 
PUBLIC WORKS—CONFERENCE REFORT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit at this time a privileged matter, 
the conference report on H. R. 5472. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the report for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6472) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, $2, 33, $4, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 85, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 121; 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
180, 131, 182, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 156, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 7, lines 19 and 20, strike cut “in ac- 
cordance with the report of the Chief of En- 
gineers dated July 13, 1949;“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “Senate Document 
Numbered 117, Eighty-first Congress; and 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $21,300,000 for the initial and 
partial accomplish of the project;”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 8, line 2, strike out the figure 
“$89,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure 580,000 000“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 11, lines 9, 10, and 11, strike out the 
words “in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated June 28, 1949;”, 
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and insert in lieu thereof House Document 
Numbered 531, Eighty-first Congress;“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 15, line 14, change the date “June 
80, 1949” to “June 30, 1950”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 22, line 22, after the comma, insert 
the following: “consisting of approximately 
one thousand nine hundred linear feet of 
pressure conduit and seven hundred feet of 
earth dike”, and, on line 24, delete the period 
at the end of the sentence and substitute a 
comma in lieu thereof and add the follow- 
ing: “: Provided, That the provisions of local 
cooperation applicable to the Hartford, Con- 
necticut, project heretofore authorized, as 
amended, are applicable to this modification 
at an estimated cost to local interests of 
8150,000.“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 67, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 24, line 6, change the figure 
“$68,377,000” to “850,000, 000“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 30, line 3, strike out the comma after 
the word “times”; line 4, strike out the words 
“sixty-nine thousand acre-feet of“; line 5, 
strike out the period at the end of the sen- 
tence and add the following: “as authorized 
by existing law.”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 36, line 12, after the comma follow- 
ing “1948”, insert the following: “in accord- 
ance with the report of the Chief of Engineers 
contained in House Document Numbered 185, 
Elghty-first Congress,“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 37, line 2, change the period to a 
comma and add the following: “as set forth 
in the House Document Numbered 243, 
Eighty-first Congress.“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 87, line 8, strike out the following: 
“dated September 12, 1949“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “as contained in 
House Document Numbered 530, Eighty- first 
Congress”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 87, line 20, after the comma follow- 
ing 1949“, insert the following: and the 
Chief of Engineers in his report dated De- 
cember 12, 1949,”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 38, line 24, strike out the following: 
“dated June 27, 1948” and insert in lieu 
thereof “as contained in House Document 
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Numbered 367, Eighty-first Congress“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 88, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 89, line 18, after the comma follow- 
ing 1949“, insert the following: “and as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
his report dated November 15, 1949,”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 89 through 106, 
inclusive: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 89 through 106, inclusive, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out the language in the 
said amendments and in lieu thereof, on 
page 45, after line 10, add the following para- 
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“In addition to previous authorizations 
and authorizations herein, the projects listed 
below for flood control and other purposes in 
the Columbia River Basin (including the 
Willamette River Basin) substantially in 
accordance with the plans recommended in 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
June 28, 1949, and approved in the letter 
dated February 1, 1950, from the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget for construction 
by the Corps of Engineers, both contained in 
House Document Numbered 531, Eighty-first 
Congress, second session, are hereby ap- 
proved, and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $75,000,000 for the 
partial accomplishment of those projects and 
for the continued prosecution of the com- 


` prehensive plan for the Willamette River 


Basin approved in the act of June 28, 1938, 
as amended and supplemented by subsequent 
acts of Congress: 

“Power facilities at Lookout Point Dam, 
Middle Fork of the Willamette River, Oregon. 

“Hills Creek Dam, Middle Fork of Willa- 
mette River, Oregon, 

“Dexter reregulating dam, Middle Fork, 
Willamette River, Oregon. 

“Waldo Lake Tunnel and regulating works, 
Middie Fork-North Fork, Willamette River, 
Oregon. 

“Fall Creek Dam, Fall Creek, Middle Fork, 
Willamette River, Oregon. 

“Holley Dam, Calapooya River, Oregon. 

“Willamette Falls Fish Ladder, Willamette 
River, Oregon. 

“Willamette River channel improvements, 
bank protection works, and channel clear- 
ing and snagging. 

“Libby Dam, Kootenai River, Montana. 

“Priest Rapids Dam, Columbia River, 
Washington. 

“John Day Dam, Columbia River, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

“The Dalles Dam, Columbia River, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

“Local flood protection project at Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, and Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 

“Local flood protection projects in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, provided that with respect to these 
local flood protection projects the following 
conditions shall apply: 

“(1) Not to exceed $15,000,000 of this au- 
thorization shall be available for these local 
flood-protection projects. 

“(2) All of the local flood-protection proj- 
ects undertaken pursuant to this item shall 
be economically justified prior to con- 
struction, 

“(8) Local cooperation specified in the 
Flood Control Act approved June 22, 1936, as 
amended shall be required.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 147: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 147, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 55, line 15, change the figure “$1,- 
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837,000,000” to “$1,250,000,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 154: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 154, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 58, beginning with line 5, strike out 
all of section 219, and insert on page 49, be- 
tween lines 20 and 21, the following: 

“Arkansas, White and Red River Basins, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri, with 
a view to developing comprehensive, inte- 
grated plans of improvement for naviga- 
tion, flood control, domestic and municipal 
water supplies, reclamation and irrigation, 
development and utilization of hydroelec- 
tric power, conservation of soil, forest and 
fish and wildlife resources, and other bene- 
ficial development and utilization of water 
resources including such consideration of 
recreation uses, salinity and sediment con- 
trol, and pollution abatement as may be pro- 
vided for under Federal policies and pro- 
cedures, all to be coordinated with the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Federal Power Commission, 
other appropriate Federal agencies and with 
the States, as required by existing law: Pro- 
vided, That Federal projects now constructed 
and in operation, under construction, au- 
thorized for construction, or projects that 
may be hereafter authorized substantially 
in accordance with reports currently before 
or that may hereafter come before the Con- 
gress, if in compliance with the first section 
of an Act entitled “An Act authorizing the 
construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and other pur- 
poses”, approved December 22, 1944 (58 Stat, 
887), shall not be altered, changed, restricted, 
delayed, retarded, or otherwise impeded or 
interfered with by reason of this paragraph.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 155: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 155, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 70, line 8, change the figure “220” 
to 219“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

Harry P. CAIN, 

Gero. W. MALONE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

WILL M. WHITTINGTON, 

Henry D. LARCADE, Jr., 

CLIFFORD Davis, 

Gro. A, DONDERO, 

Homer D. ANGELL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida give the 
Senate a summary of the changes which 
were made in conference? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the intention 
of the Senator from Florida, 

Mr. President, I wish to make a brief 
statement on the conference report for 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
The action of the conferees, 5 represent-* 
ing the Senate, and 5 representing the 
House, was unanimous. Approving ac- 
tion by the House has already been 
taken. 

The changes in the bill in form from 
the bill as passed by the Senate are very 
few. I wish to submit, and ask that it 
be included as a part of my remarks at 
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this point, a brief statistical table show- 
ing the relatively few changes which 
were made in conference. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in ‘he REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


Data on H. R. 5472 as agreed to by the conferees 


Rivers and harbors Flood control Total 
Number of Number of Number of 
projects Amount projects Amount projects Amount 
eee 65 8119, 470, 000 40 | $998, 116,000 105 |$1, 117, 586, 000 
Added in Senate 29 | 108, 903, 24 366, 384, 000 53 75, 287, 000 
pacts, (bill as passed b; 
8 2 — 94 | 228, 373, 000 64 | 1,364, 500, 000 158 | 1, 17 5 873, 000 
Reduction by conferees... ...-.-.- 00 24, 650, 000 09 84, 630, 000 09 00. 280, 000 
Bill as agreed to by con- 
E 94 | 203, 723, 000 1, 279, 870, 000 158 | 1, 483, 593, 000 
1 No projects were eliminated by the conferees, The reductions made by the conferees are as follows: 
Rivers and harbors Reduction Flood control Reduction 
Ouachita River, Ark. and La $15, 650, 000 || Savannah Rive $18, 377, 000 
Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla 9, 000, 000 || Willamette and Columbia Rivers 66, 253, 000 
6 oe i Rak ee 24, 650, 000 7 84, 630, 000 
Total reduction by conferees: $109,280,000, 
Mr. HOLLAND. To call attention to 000,000 to $50,000,000. I may say for the 


the figures involved, in accordance with 
the suggestion of the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the total amount 
of authorizations added by the Senate 
to the House bill, and therefore the total 
amount of authorizations subject to con- 
ference, was 6475, 287,000. In conference 
there was a reduction agreed upon by 
all conferees of items amounting to $109,- 
280,000, or a little less than one-fourth of 
the total amount subject to conference, 

I may report that no authorizations 
were completely eliminated in confer- 
ence, but reductions in amounts were 
made, as well as deletions of certain 
parts of authorizations, such as, for in- 
stance, in the items affecting the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, which did not have 
budget approval. All such unapproved 
items were deleted by unanimous action 
of the conferees. 

To make brief report upon the specific 
items eliminated, the reductions under 
the rivers and harbors title were on 
two projects only. The Arkansas River 
Basin was reduced $9,000,000, but the 
House agreed to the Senate amendment 
removing the previous House restriction 
on bank stabilization in the lower por- 
tion of the river. That is, no restriction 
will apply, and the amount available will 
be equally available on the lower portion 
of the river and on the upper portion. 
The Ouachita River project was reduced 
$15,650,000, which will result in defer- 
ment of a part of this work. 

In the flood-control title, the Savan- 
nah River project was reduced $18,377,- 
000. I may say for the record and for 
the information of the distinguished Sen- 
ators from Georgia that the total addi- 
tion to the authorization appearing in 
the amendment adopted by the Senate 
was $28,377,000. In conference it was 
thought desirable, though regretted by 
the Senate conferees, to reduce that 
amount by $18,377,000. That means that 
the authorization previously included in 
the House bill will be raised from $40,- 


assurance of the Senators from Georgia 
that it was quite clear from the report 
of the engineers that the diminished 
amount of $50,000,008 would be ample 
and adequate to covér the actual ex- 
penditures which may be expected to be 
made for some years in the future. 

With reference to the Columbia and 
Willamette Rivers, I wish to report to 
the Senate that the increase in authori- 
zation which was voted by the Senate, of 
$142,000,000, was reduced to $75,000,000, 
or a reduction of approximately $67,000,- 
000. This reduction was accomplished 
by eliminating works which did not have 
the approval of the Budget Bureau and 
by reducing the amount available for 
general application to the approved 
works. The conferees felt that the re- 
duced amount would be sufficient for a 
3-year period. 

The conferees agreed to all the sur- 
veys added by the Senate, except that 
in the case of the proposed comprehen- 
sive survey of the Arkansas-White and 
Red River Basins—and I call this to the 
attention of the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]—it was felt that 
this survey could be adequately accom- 
plished by existing agencies and proced- 
ures, without setting up a separate com- 
mission, as proposed in the Senate 
amendment to the bill. In other words, 
instead of having the work done by a 
separate commission, as proposed in the 
Senate amendment, it is now transferred 
to the category of a survey to be han- 
dled by existing agencies. 

Lastly, as to the totals involved, as 
agreed to by the conferees and now re- 
ported, the bill carries a total authoriza- 
tion for rivers and harbors and flood 
control of $1,484,000,000. In terms of 
current price levels this is a smaller bill 
than we have had in many years, being 
considerably smaller than the bills of 
1944 and 1946, in particular, I think it 
may be illuminating to contrast the size 
of this bill with the appropriations for 
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the current year in these two fields, and 
the appropriations requested by the 
President’s budget for fiscal 1951. 

In connection with the current year’s 
appropriation, the original appropria- 
tion for 1950 for these two fields was 
$635,000,000, which has been augmented 
somewhat by deficiency appropriations. 

The President’s budget estimate for 
1951 amounts to $798,000,000, so it is 
readily apparent that in 2 years alone, if 
the current rate of expenditures should 
be continued, the amount of the authori- 
zations embraced in the bill could be ex- 
pended. I do not wish to create the im- 
pression that all the authorizations 
which would be upon the books would be 
included in this bill, because, as the 
Senate well knows, there are numerous 
authorizations already existent, but I do 
desire to make it clear that in the opinion 
of the conferees in no case is any project 
left in a condition in which it might suf- 
fer in the next 2 or 3 years, which will 
probably be the period of time elapsing 
before a new bill on this subject will be 
presented. 

Mr, President, without going more ex- 
haustively into the matter, but with per- 
fect willingness to report upon any phase 
upon which any Member of the Senate 
may desire more specific information, I 
would like to say again that the confer- 
ence was unanimous in its final action, 
and that the House has already taken 
favorable action upon the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on agreeing to the conference report I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Magnuson 
Anderson Hayden Malone 
Benton Hendrickson Maybank 
Brewster Hill Millikin 
Bricker Hoey Mundt 
Bridges Holland Myers 
Butler Humphrey Neely 
Byrd Hunt O'Conor 
Cain - Ives Robertson 
Connally Jenner Russell 
Cordon Johnson, Colo, Saltonstall 
Darby Kefauver Schoeppel 
Donnell Kem Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Stennis 
Dworshak Kilgore alt 
Eastland Knowland Thomas, Utah 
Ecton Leahy ye 
Ellender Lehman Tobey 
Ferguson Lodge Tydings 
Flanders McCarthy Wherry 
Frear McFarland Wiley 
George McKellar Williams 
Green McMahon Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present, The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it, 


The 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Can the order for 
the yeas and nays be suspended or va- 
cated? _ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand. The 
presence of a quorum has just been as- 
certained. I wonder if the Senator from 
Massachusetts is willing that we may 
have a viva voce vote. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
requested the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered. I will have to insist on 
my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CuHAvez]. If he were present he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 

Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official busi- 
ness. 
The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
GRAHAM], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JouNston], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma IMr. THomas] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lone] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Montaia [Mr. Murray]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Montana would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN], the Senator from California 
{Mr. Downey], the Senators from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Granam], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jounson], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHnsTon], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 


The 
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man], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAYLOR], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas] would vote “yea.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 


the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lancer] would vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MartT1n] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate and is 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmrrH] who is also absent by leave 
of the Senate. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business, and if present and voting, 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was ,announced—yeas 44, 
nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—44 

Anderson Hayden Magnuson 
Benton 11 Malone 
Butler Hoey Maybank 
Cain Holland Millikin 
Connally Humphrey Mundt 
Cordon Hunt yers 
Darby Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Donnell Kefauver Russell 
Dworshak Tr Smith, Maine 
Eastland Kilgore Stennis 

n ahy Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Lehman Thye 
George McCarthy Wherry 
Green McFarland Young 
Gurney McKellar 

NAYS—24 
Aiken Frear O' Conor 
Brewster Hendrickson Saltonstall 
Bricker Ives Schoeppel 
Bridges Jenner Taft 
Byrd Kem Tobey 
Douglas Knowland Tydings 
Ferguson Lodge Wiley 
Flanders McMahon Williams 
NOT VOTING—28 

Capehart Langer n 
Chapman Long Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Lucas Sparkman 
Downey McCarran Taylor 
Fulbright McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Gillette Martin Vandenberg 
Graham Morse Watkins 
Hickenlooper Murray Withers 
Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 


Johnston, S. C. Pepper 
So the report was agreed to. 
WINNING THE COLD WAR—V 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make another one of my weekly 
suggestions on the conduct of the cold 
war, looking forward to winning it. 

On April 11, 1950, the Russian Govern- 
ment announced that its fliers had found 
“a four-motored military airplane B-29 
(Flying Fortress) with American identi- 
fication signs“ 13 miles inside the coast- 
line of Latvia; that Russian planes arose 
from a nearby airdrome, demanding that 
the American plane follow them for a 
landing; that the American plane refused 
this demand, and opened fire on the So- 
viet airplanes; that the leading Soviet 
fighter returned the fire; and that the 
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American plane turned toward the sea 
and disappeared. 

The reply of our Government to this 
information was prompt and definite. 
We stated that the only American mili- 
tary aircraft which was in the air in 
the Baltic area at that time was a Navy 
Privateer, a converted B-24, and was 
making a flight over the Baltic Sea; 
that the plane was overdue and had 
not been heard from. Furthermore, it 
was stated that this plane was not 
armed. 

The replying note was a reiteration 
of the Russian claims. A later news 
item stated that the fliers who had 
found and shot at the American plane 
had been decorated. The next news was 
that a life raft which was of the type 
issued to the Privateer had been found 
in the Baltic Sea many miles from the 
scene of the incident as given by the 
Russian Government, and later that 
pieces of wreckage which were identifi- 
able as presumably parts of the missing 
plane had also been discovered. 

Mr. President, this incident has given 
the American people serious concern. It 
is too plainly reminiscent of the notes 
which used to pass between President 
Wilson and the German Government, 
which were intransigent on both sides 
and led us into conflict. It is likewise 
uncomfortably reminiscent of the way 
in which Hitler progressively tried out 
the firmness and stamina of England 
and France, which finally resulted in 
98 the conflict of the Second World 

ar. 

It is not possible to predict at this 
time what the result of this ineident will 
be. In the minds of everyone it repre- 
sents a stepping up of the tension of the 
cold war; and, as in the whole history of 
the cold war, the initiative is in the hands 
of the Russians. They determine where 
the blow shall fall; they take the offen- 
sive; they initiate the incidents; we toil 
along in the rear and pick up the pieces. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that we 
should and must take the initiative in 
bringing this latest attack to a clear-cut 
and decisive issue. Both Russia and our- 
selves are members of the United Nations. 
Russia boycotts it whenever it suits her 
purpose, as it usually does. We meekly 
submit to allowing its machinery to rust 
in idleness, solacing ourselves with 
spending millions of dollars on an elabo- 
rate structure on the East Side of New 
York. 

In other ways than this we are unfair 
to the United Nations. We carry on our 
painful efforts outside its organization, 
The aid to Greece and Turkey was con- 
ceived as operating independently of the 
United Nations. Only by an ingenious 
modification was the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] able to show a 
semblance of connection between our un- 
dertaking and the great enterprise with- 
in whose field of action the Grecian trou- 
bles were presumed to lie. 

Our next great enterprise, still per- 
sisting, is the Marshall plan. This like- 
wise, by force of events, has found itself 
outside the United Nations organization, 
on which the hopes of the world were 
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before us helpless and deserted. Mr. 
President, it is time to use it. 

The Charter of that organization pro- 
vides procedures for such disputes and 
situations as might lead to international 
friction. The question at issue between 
this country and Russia over the shoot- 
ing of an unarmed American aircraft 
should be referred to the United Nations 
as it can be under article 34. Let me 
read the entire article: 

ART. 34, The Security Council may investi- 
gate any dispute, or any situation which 
might lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute, in order to determine 
whether the continuance of the dispute or 
situation is likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 


The Security Council may then, in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 2 of article 33, 
put into effect paragraph 1 of that arti- 
cle, which reads as follows: 

Arr, 33. 1. The parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it 
deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 


Should one or both parties refuse to 
proceed thus, it is then appropriate to 
apply article 36, paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
which read as follows: 

ArT. 36. 1. The Security Council may, at 
any stage of a dispute of the nature referred 
to in article 33 or of a situation of like na- 
ture, recommend appropriate procedures or 
methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into 
consideration any procedures for the settle- 
ment of the dispute which have already been 
adopted by the parties, 


Finally article 37 seems appropriate: 

Art. 37. 1. Should the parties to a dispute 
of the nature referred to in article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that arti- 
cle, they shall refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the 
continuance of the dispute is in fact likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security, it shall decide whether 
to take action under article 36 or to recom- 
mend such terms of settlement as it may con- 
sider appropriate. 


Now, of course, there is a catch to all 
this. Russia and ourselves are both 
members of the Security Council. The 
presence of China and Yugoslavia in the 
Security Council is challenged by Russia. 
It would be appropriate under article 27, 
section 3, for Russia and the United 
States to refuse to vote in the Security 
Council on this matter. Russia might, 
however, refuse reference to that proce- 
dure just described. Article 14 provides 
that the General Assembly may recom- 
mend measures for the peaceful settle- 
ment of matters of this sort, and article 
11, paragraph 3, provides that they may 
be brought to the attention of the Secu- 
rity Council, while articles 10, 11, and 
12 provide for full discussion in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the making of recom- 
mendations to the Security Council and 
other members of the United Nations, 
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But the General Assembly is not in ses- 
sion, In accordance with article 20: 

The General Assembly shall meet in regu- 
lar annual sessions and in such special ses- 
sions as occasion may require, Special ses- 
sions shall be convoked by the Secretary- 
General at the request of the Security Coun- 
cil or of a majority of the members of the 
United Nations. 


Since we are facing a situation in 
which the Security Council may not act, 
it will be necessary to canvass a major- 
ity of the members of the United Nations 
to bring this dispute before the Assembly. 

Admittedly, the results of procedure 
in the United Nations might be limited, 
but we should have a public examination 
before a world forum of critical inci- 
dents which, if unexamined, point to- 
ward the destruction of the peace of the 
world. 

This procedure, in my judgment, 
should be immediately and vigorously 
followed through to whatever conclu- 
sion can be reached, inconclusive though 
the results may be. It is a test of the 
United Nations which must be made. 
We may feel confident that whether in 
the Council or in the Assembly our rep- 
resentative, Ambassador Austin, my 
predecessor on this floor, and such other 
members as may be appointed to the 
Assembly, will pursue our cause with dis- 
cretion, wisdom, and courage. But the 
time has come for a show-down. 

One event that is possible, if we are 
determined enough in our attack, is that 
Russia, instead of walking out, in detail, 
will walk out altogether. To my mind, 
that is an event far preferable to the 
proposals made by ex-President Hoover 
in his speech to the newspaper publish- 
ers on April 27. He advised abandoning 


the United Nations and starting all over - 


again with a membership confined to the 
free peoples, It is inevitable that we 
should sympathize with Mr. Hoover, but 
is it not better to have an objectionable 
tenant bow himself out, rather than to 
get rid of him by burning the house 
down? 

The American people have put years 
of hope and faith into the United Na- 
tions. It is time for that great institu- 
tion to justify that faith and hope. It 
may do so, Mr. President, if it resolutely 
goes to battle on the issue which the 
Russian Government has presented to 
us and to it. If we side-step the United 
Nations again there is danger that it will 
die on our hands, 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Seaator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. From what the able and 
distinguished Senator from Vermont has 
just said concerning the opportunity of 
the Security Council, I gathered that 
the Security Council has sufficient au- 
thority to undertake the investigation 
of a dispute, without being requested to 
do so by either of two parties to such 
dispute. May I inquire of my friend 
from Vermont whether my understand- 
ing is correct? 
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Mr. FLANDERS, It is my under- 
standing from a study of the Charter 
that the Security Council can initiate an 
investigation, and does not have to be 
requested to do so, though the primary 
method is by request. ; 

Mr. CAIN. It would be natural to as- 
sume that one of the parties to a dis- 
pute would request an investigation by 
the Security Council. But that is not 
being done in the case before us. I won- 
der if the Senator from Vermont has any 
conclusions as to why the Security Coun- 
cil, together with the United Nations, is 
not affirmatively and positively grappling 
with this dangerous predicament. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The only suggestion 
I can make, which seems to me to be a 
trivial one, is that we have got out of 
the habit of referring anything to the 
United Nations excepting minor ques- 
tions. We have got out of the habit of 
asking them to intervene on any of the 
major questions affecting peace. There 
has been a reason for that, in many in- 
stances, because so many questions have 
been tied up with the matter of treaties 
in the settlement of World War II, and 
such questions, as I understand, lie out- 
side the purview of the United Nations, 
This seems to be a matter which is out- 
side that area, and so it should come 
within the purview of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. CAIN. Will the Senator from 
Vermont permit me to say that the 
junior Senator from Washington thinks 
he understands the position taken by 
the Senator from Vermont, and I should 
like to associate myself with the position 
he has just expressed. The only reason 
I make mention of the matter is in the 
hope that the Senator from Vermont, 
the junior Senator from Washington, 
and nearly all other Senators, in ex- 
pressing similar urgings with reference 
to the Security Council of the United 
Nations, will bring about an investigation 
which I believe to be imperatively nec- 
essary. The Senator from Vermont is 
probably conscious of a speech several 
days ago made by one of our very dis- 
tinguished colleagues, the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1nes], in which 
he said he hoped, but thought there was 
reason to doubt, that we could longer 
avoid war with Russia. If there be any 
substance to that fear, I think if the 
United States does not ask for an exam- 
ination by the Security Council, the Se- 
curity Council itself should, automati- 
cally, and at an early moment, grapple 
with this world-wide dilemma. 

Mr. FLANDERS, I agree completely 
with the Senator from Washington. 
The Security Council thus may find it- 
self stymied by the veto of Russia, from 
the standpoint of the question of taking 
up the subject. But there are ways of 
getting around that, as I indicated, such 
as an appeal to the Assembly. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a few 
words on Senate bill 3304 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on the 
last item? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator indi- 
cated that the Security Council has au- 
thority, under its charter, to go into the 
matters to which he has referred. I 
wonder whether he can advise the Sen- 
ate if the Security Council, on its own 
motion, has ever gone into a similar set 
of facts and made an investigation? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I wish I could re- 
member what happened in connection 
with the Grecian border and the Iran 
situation. Whether an appeal was made 
to the Security Council, or whether the 
Council itself took initial action, I do not 
remember. But there were two ex- 
amples of going into questions of this 
Sort. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think I recall the 
Iranian matter. I think that was on the 
application of the Prime Minister of 
Iran, but I am not clear as to the Grecian 
situation. I wonder if the Senate can 
have that checked and put the result into 
the Recor as a part of his remarks. 

Mr, FLANDERS, I have just been in- 
formed by my assistant, who has been 
checking the matter, that there has been 
no case in which the Council has acted 
without request. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. Here is a case in which it could 
act, and there is no reason why the 
Security Council should not, on its own 
motion, take up the matter, as well as on 
petition. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That seems to me to 
be the case. I hope it will do so. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak for a few moments on the 
bill which is presently before the Sen- 
ate. As I have watched the operations 
of ECA, the broad purposes for which 
it was established have been effectively 
forwarded, and it has been moving to- 
ward the completion of those broad ob- 
jectives, the economic recovery of the 
countries of western Europe, and a pa- 
rallel and continuing movement toward 
the restraint of communism. We know 
what has taken place. We know that, 
so far as statistics go, there is evidence 
of real recovery in all European nations. 
In fact, the recovery has exceeded the 
predictions originally made. 

So far as helping to stop the spread 
of communism is concerned, I doubt that 
anyone can deny the proposition that 
communism was stopped politically in 
France and Italy very largely, and most 
importantly, as a result of ECA activ- 
ity. It has a fine record of achieve- 
ment for the time in which it has been 
in operation. It is a self-liquidating 
and self-ierminating undertaking. The 
proposal has been made, and is still 
urged, that we reduce our contributions 
by approximately $1,000,000,000 a year 
for 4 years in which the ECA is to be 
in operation. I think it is always wise 
in providing for liquidating any proj- 
ect of this sort, which is tied in so tight- 
ly to the economy of other nations and 
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the economy of our own Nation, that 
its abandonment should be by orderly 
processes, because we have found how 
difficult it is, for instance, to liquidate 
our war controls in any except an or- 
derly manner. 

What I wish particularly to address 
myself to is the proposal made in a 
number of amendments presented that 
the amount of the ECA appropriation 
for this year should be decreased by 
more than $1,000,000,000 of the amount 
originally called for. The senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] a few days 
ago made a very clear presentation of 
the case for cutting off a large part of 
the appropriations for England, in view 
of the fact that it had materially im- 
proved the position of its dollar reserves. 
That increased improvement in dollar 
reserves is a real undertaking, but, 
viewed not from quarter to quarter, but 
viewed over the year, it is not at all 
impressive. 

The sum in March 1949, was $1,912,- 
000,000. On March 30, 1950, it was $1,- 
984,000,000, a difference of only $72,000,- 
000. That sum represents only a small 
percentage of increase for the year. It 
is true that in September 1949, the dol- 
lar reserve went down to $1,425,000,000, 
which is more than $500,000,000 below 
the present figure: That dip, however, 
was due to special causes and not to 
any broad general improvement in the 
movement of goods and services in the 
channels of international trade. It was 
due very largely to the expenditure of 
dollar reserves abroad in anticipation 
of devaluation, and the recovery is the 
return of funds of that sort to the bal- 
ance. In other words, there is a con- 
dition somewhat analogous to the 
drawing out of deposits in a bank on 
the occasion of a run, and the return 
of funds to the bank as the run has 
been stemmed and depositors regain 
confidence. Therefore, it does not seem 
to me that the present position of the 
dollar balances of Great Britain, as com- 
pared with what they were a year ago, 
and in consideration of the temporary 
and accidental elements in the broad 
quarterly changes, warrant a reduction 
in that part of the funds’ which are al- 
located to Great Britain. 

There are many other elements aside 
from the size of the dollar balances 
which give us grave concern with regard 
to Great Britain. Great Britain is not 
organized at present in its economy or 
in its Government in a way for which we 
can have the slightest sympathy. It is 
quite true that the support we have 
given Great Britain has enabled her to 
continue along on her present course, 
which otherwise she could not have 
done. However, it is also quite true that 
this has been an advantage to the econ- 
omy of the world as a whole and all the 
nations dependent on Great Britain’s 
monetary standard. So that, while we 
have had the embarrassment and dis- 
taste of lending support to an economic 
plan or method to which we cannot give 
sympathy, the over-all results, I believe, 
have been good. With regard to this 
and to a number of other criticisms 
which have been raised on the floor, 
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among which I would include the criti- 
cism of shipping goods in categories 
which we do not allow our own people to 
ship by countries whom we are assisting 
under the Marshall plan to countries be- 
yond the iron curtain. It is well that 
such criticisms should be brought out in 
discussion on the floor of the Senate, so 
that they may become a part of the 
Recorp, and thus come to the careful 
attention of those who administer the 
Marshall plan. At the same time, we 
must recognize the difficulties they en- 
counter. 

There is one other proposal to which, 
because of its source, I feel I must give 
special attention. The senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] has been a 
supporter of the Marshall plan from the 

ing. He has spoken for it, worked 
for it, and voted for it, Therefore, when 
he suggests a reduction of $500,000,000, 
it comes from a source to which 
thoughtful attention must be given. 
One point came to my mind immedi- 
ately when he made his proposal, name- 
ly, that we might seem to be in the po- 
sition, having greatly increased an 
expenditure for rivers, harbors, and 
flood control, of taking it out on ECA. 
There is, of course, no connection be- 
tween the two except that this question 
arises: Do we apply the same kind of 
judgment, do we apply the same kind of 
anxiety, and do we apply the same kind 
of experience, to the rivers, harbors, and 
fiood-control bill, that we do to ECA? 
We are bound to do so, Mr. President, 
It seems clear to me that if we do so, 
we shall find ourselves somewhat em- 
barrassed in being so lavish over the 
budget and over the House allocations 
in the rivers and harbors bill, on the 
one hand, and making an exceedingly 
careful analysis of the ECA bill, on the 
other, if we are to justify ourselves for 
upping the one and downing the other. 

I may say at once that any criticism of 
our action which may be involved in this 
matter does not apply to the senior Sen- 
ator from New York, because he voted 
against the rivers, harbors, and flood- 
control allocations. His record is clear 
in that respect. 

It was also a satisfaction to me today 
to see the considerable measure of dis- 
sent to the rivers, harbors, and flood- 
control bill from both sides of the aisle. 
I trust that the next bill will be more 
carefully considered. 

The proposal to cut $500,000,000, it 
seems to me, should be left to the ad- 
ministrative judgment of ECA. It has 
had administration of a very high order 
indeed. The past year it did not spend, 
as I remember, an amount within $150,- 
000,000 of the sum appropriated. If 
various criticisms, suggestions, and ob- 
jections are put into the Recorp, and if 
they can be carefully studied and con- 
sidered by the ECA, I personally feel 
that we can trust their judgment as to 
whether the amounts can be cut. I 
would not be surprised, Mr. President, if 
we received, sometime in the next few 
days definite suggestions as to the possi- 
rie of lowering some of those alloca- 

ons. 
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So my plea, Mr. President, is for sup- 
porting the full sums allocated in the 
bill and for the ECA Administration, Mr. 
Hoffman and his assistants, to make a 
careful scrutiny of the debate on the 
floor, in order that all possibilities of 
improvement in operation and cutting 
down of expenditures may have due 
consideration. 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
there is on the desk an amendment to 
the pending measure to continue the 
work of the children’s fund under the 
United Nations. 

From my personal experiences abroad, 
I think there is no phase of our foreign- 
aid program which has as worthy an ob- 
jective as UNICEF—United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund. 

I feel highly honored as one of the co- 
sponsors of the amendment, that former 
President Herbert Hoover supports this 
view and that the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and other publications have expressed 
themselves similarly. 

I invite attention of the Members of 
the Senate to a communication from 
Mr. Hoover, directed to my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and to an editorial 
from the May issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal entitled “For All of the World’s 
Children.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Hoover's letter and the 
editorial in question, be inserted in the 
body of the Recor» at this point in my 
remarks, together with a brief statement 
by me on this important subject. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
editorial, and statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

New York, N. Y., April 27, 1950. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have your inquiry as 
to the desirability of continuing the work of 
the Children’s Fund under the United 
Nations, 

As you know, I was largely responsible for 
the establishment of this agency soon after 
the end of the war and have taken a great 
interest in it ever since. It has been mag- 
nificently managed by Maurice Pate, who 
served with us in the First World War in sim- 
ilar work. The agency is gradually trans- 
forming itself from a famine relief agency 
into one of broader support of the health of 
children over the world. I do not believe 
there is any foreign activity in which our 
Government can engage that has as many 
returns both from a human and from an 
economic point of view. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
For ALL THE WorLD’s CHILDREN 
(By G. M. White) 

Fear never rises so hollowly in a woman's 
heart as when her child is suffering. The 
terror comes in questions: Have I done every- 
thing possible to help? Has my child had 
the best medical care? The most nourish- 
ing food? Throughout our land the an- 
swer is most often “Yes.” Most children in 
this country can be well fed and cared for. 
Our mothers seldom hear the whimpering cry 
of hunger gone too long, or watch a sick 
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child, unattended by a doctor, writhe and 
scream in pain. 

But every day, from Italy to Yugoslavia 
to China, this happens. All over the world 
are children—some the homeless waifs of 
war, some with parents who share their 
anguish—suffering from the lack of food and 
medicine. They are the innocent victims 
of world conflict. You have heard of them. 
They cannot be fed once and forgotten. A 
child gets hungry every day; the conditions 
under which he lives do not improve as 
rapidly as his stomach empties. “The needs 
are the same,” a missionary in China re- 
ports, “no matter what the political rule, 
for there isn’t enough food here to fill 
empty stomachs.” Starving, ailing children 
are the seedbed for still more horrible wars. 
Providing for the health and well-being of 
all the world's children is the surest way to 
a better world. 

Knowing this, one practical United Na- 
tions agency works doggedly on to help 
hungry, ill and destitute children on both 
sides of Europe's iron curtain and in other 
parts of the world. This is UNICEF—the 
United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund. A strictly nonpartisan or- 
ganization, UNICEF has allegiance to no 
single country, but to the children of all. 
Last year, with the help of people of every 
race, creed, nationality, and political belief, 
it provided food or other assistance to over 
20,000,000 children. 

This was paid for by voluntary donations 
from governments and private citizens in 
60 lands. Nobody is compelled to support 
UNICEF, but the contributions come. 
Rather than diminishing through adminis- 
trative expenses, every dollar contributed 
doubles in value as it goes to work. To get 
UNICEF aid for its children, a country must 
add a dollar’s worth of its own products to 
every dollar’s worth sent in. Our Govern- 
ment and private citizens have been gen- 
erous, although the contributions of many 
other nations, in terms of ability to pay, 
have also been impressive. The need con- 
tinues to be great. Sixty million of the 
world’s children need help. 

It is common sense to cooperate for the 
survival of all the world’s children—the next 
generation on which our future depends, 
It cannot be put off until. next month or 
next year. “The needs of these children 
cannot wait,” writes the Chilean poet and 
Nobel prize winner, Gabriela Mistral. “We 
cannot answer tomorrow. The child’s name 
is today.” 


— 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
FUND 


Why the United Nations Children’s Fund 
should have our continued support: 

(1) Humanitarian measure— 

(a) Important in itself. 

(b) Important as a demonstration of Amer- 
ican humanitarianism against Communist 
charges of ruthless imperialism. 

(2) Dollar value— 

Children’s Fund is a unique program, both 
from American and International point of 
view: 

Based on Hoover principles first tried out 
in the American Relief Administration, now 
carefully followed by an American business- 
man, who worked with Mr. Hoover in the 
American Relief for Belgium, and the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration. 

In essence these principles are: 

When a donor government outside the 
United States of America gives the equiva- 
lent of $28, this is matched by the United 
States Government with $72. In addition, 
many governments have sponsored private 
campaigns yielding $11,000,000, which are not 
matched by the United States Government, 
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On an average, the resulting $100 is 
matched by the government or municipality 
or other organizations within the country 
whose children are assisted by the provision 
of local supplies and services. In this way 
the United States Government contribution 
is actually tripled in value by the time assist- 
ance reaches the children. 

The results of these provisions are: 

(a) The United States commodity dollar 
is tripled before it reaches the recipient 
child. 

(b) Contributing governments constantly ` 
review the value of the UNICEF program and 
have no commitment to continue support. 

In a period of dollar starvation, the ability 
of UNICEF to accept contributions in local 
currencies, which can be converted into sup- 
plies for children, has made it possible for 
many financially pressed countries to sup- 
port this United Nations program. 

(c) Recipient governments are encouraged 
to help themselves because they must assume 
new financial responsibility for this inter- 
national assistance and must demonstrate 
that the programs will be used to strengthen 
permanent services on behalf of children, 

As of this date, the UNICEF matching 
provision has stimulated $30,000,000 in vol- 
untary contributions from 42 governments 
for the use of children in other countries, 
and the equivalent of more than $100,000,000 
for the use of children in receiving countries. 

It is for these reasons that Mr. Hoover has 
stated, “I do not believe there is any foreign 
activity in which our Government can en- 
gage that has as many returns both from a 
human and from an economic point of view.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1243) to amend the Hatch Act. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5472) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate long with what I 
have to say on the bill now pending. I 
speak simply to urge my colleagues to 
vote for the entire foreign assistance 
bill, and especially for the full author- 
ization requested for the European-aid 
program. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
amendments pending before the Senate 
to cut the authorization for the ECA 
program by $1,000,000,000, or $500,000,- 
000, and other cuts, too, may be pro- 
posed. These amendments must be se- 
riously considered. They must be given, 
and have been given, earnest and objec- 
tive study. The justification for the 
amendments lies in the heavy tax burden 
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under which the American people now 
labor, and in the fact that our national 
budget shows a deficit. 

In my opinion, these are strong con- 
siderations. I have no doubt that great 
numbers of our people—including peo- 
ple of good will and fair mind—are con- 
cerned over the deficit and over the high 
cost of Government. I share their con- 
cern. I am worried about an unbal- 
anced budget in these times of relative 
prosperity. I would like to see Govern- 
ment income balanced against Govern- 
ment expenditures, and a margin pro- 
vided for the retirement of our huge na- 
tional debt. 

But, Mr. President, these are not or- 
dinary times. These are times that are 
extraordinary and exceptional. These 
are times of peril and threat to our very 
national existence and to our way of life. 
These are times of peril to our very free- 
dom to debate such questions as the one 
we are now discussing. Today we are 
spending 73 cents of every tax dollar on 
the so-called cold war, in defense ap- 
propriations, or in paying for previous 
wars. The dollars we propose to spend 
under the ECA program and the rest of 
the foreign-assistance program are as 
much expenditures for defense of our 
way of life, for defense against the im- 
perialistic aggression and infiltration of 
Soviet communism, as expenditures for 
planes and tanks and guided missiles, 
and our other weapons. 

We cannot afford to be penny-wise in 
this regard. To skimp and save at the 
expense of this program—to save a bil- 
lion or a half billion on ECA—would 
be the most wasteful extravagance I 
know. To do that would be to in- 
vite the necessity for expending vastly 
greater amounts, astronomically greater 
amounts, at a later and even more 
perilous time than today. 

Mr. President, I heard told on the floor 
of Congress some weeks ago, and I have 
heard it referred to on other occasions, 
how, during the war, the Senate by a 
voice vote, after a few moments of de- 
bate, approved a naitional-defense ap- 
propriation of $59,000,000,000, mostly 
for the needs of the Air Force. That 
was just one single appropriation of a 
great many made during those dynamic 
days. Those appropriations had to be 
made, and they were made. There was 
no attempt then to cut five hundred mil- 
lion, or a billion, or ten billion off those 
appropriations. Today we are in a po- 
sition where we may, and God grant that 
we shall, avoid the necessity of appropri- 
ations such as those I have just referred 
to. I hope and pray that we shall avoid 
the necessity for the unreimbursable ap- 
propriatior of the lives of our sons. We 
can help avoid such a situation by such 
measures as the Foreign Assistance Act 
and the ECA program. 

Mr. President, I have the perhaps 
unique distinction of being a Member of 
the Senate who has also been an official 
of ECA. I was a member of the Public 
Advisory Board for 2 years, and resigned 
from that board only to take my seat 
in the Senate. Moreover, I have spent 
considerable time in Europe studying and 
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surveying at first-hand the results of the 
ECA program. I know from personal 
observation with what care the sched- 
ule of needs is worked out in each in- 
stance by ECA Administrator Paul Hoff- 
man, Ambassador Harriman, and their 
many skilled researchers. 

I know, too, from personal observa- 
tion, that the administrators of this 
great program, both here and abroad, 
are men of ability, vision, and patriotism, 
whose sole and controlling inspiration is 
a deep desire for peace and security of 
our country, and of the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 

It is my firm conviction that the ECA 
program has worked a miracle in west- 
ern Europe. I have been able to make 
comparisons with conditions which ex- 
isted a year or two ago. It has not put 
Europe back on its feet as yet. Europe 
is not wholly recovered. I would not 
venture to say to what degree Europe's 
basic economic problem has been solved. 
I do not think that it is possible to re- 
build a healthy economy under the ter- 
rible shadow of fear and the threat of 
aggression. - 

But we have given the countries of 
Europe not only a breathing space but 
a substantial lift upward toward recov- 
ery. They have been enabled, through 
our assistance, to marshal all their in- 
ternal resources for the common strug- 
gle. Those resources are inadeguate in 
many cases. Conditions peculiar to the 
people and the countries in question 
have held back recovery in some cases. 
Some of the steps which we believed de- 
sirable, such as a greater economic inte- 
gration and coordination in Europe, have 
not been taken with as much speed as 
we should like. But, despite all this, and 
despite some. failings on our part, we 
have helped western Europe take giant 
steps on the road back to economic 
health. We have enabled those coun- 
tries to strengthen their internal regimes 
and to establish beyond immediate chal- 
lenge the rule of law and order and the 
sanctity of the basic freedoms, 

Mr. President, while we debate this 
issue, while we waive these authoriza- 
tions and expenditures, the world smol- 
ders. Mighty forces contend for mas- 
tery. Disaster could overtake us all. 
Let us not economize foolishly. That 
thrifty soul, Benjamin Franklin, who 
said, A penny saved is a penny earned,” 
also said that “A stitch in time saves 
nine.” The ECA is such a stitch. It 
must not be a half stitch or a quarter of 
a stitch. I hope the Senate will approve 
the full ECA authorization as requested. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MAG- 
nuson in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr, LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether or not he knows as to 
shipments of goods from the Marshall- 
plan countries to Russia and the satel- 
lites. Is the Senator informed as to 
whether or not military goods or poten- 
tial war materials are being sold by 
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Marshall-plan countries to Russia and 
the satellites? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am not informed 
with regard to the condition today, be- 
cause I resigned as a member of the ECA 
Advisory Board 6 months ago, when I 
was elected to the Senate, but I can say 
that I do know from the reports that 
were continually made to the members 
of the Board that while no steps were 
taken by ECA to stop trade between the 
east and the west, every effort was made 
to stop any shipments of actual war ma- 
terials from the western countries to the 
countries behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. KEM. Has the list of war ma- 
terials now being shipped, or materials 
which were shipped during the year 
1949, from Belgium and Luxemburg, 
and from the United Kingdom and from 
France, to Russia and the satellites, re- 
spectively, which I put into the RECORD 
under date of April 19, 1950, come to the 
attention of the able Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; I have not seen 
those records. 

Mr. KEM. Was the Senator present 
on Monday last, when I again addressed 
myself to that subject? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have heard the able 
Senator from Missouri on many occa- 
sions. I have heard him speak on this 
subject, but I do not recall the exact re- 
marks to which he refers, or the tables 
which he used. 

Mr. KEM. I call the attention of the 
Senator to some of the items which are 
passing from France, let us say, to the 
countries behind the iron curtain, which 
appear in the following list, which I have 
heretofore put into the RECORD: 

Chemicals: inorganic, organic; rubber and 
rubber products; steel-mill products, hot- 
rolled, sheets and plates; steel-mill products, 
cold-rolled, tubular products and wire; alu- 
minum, crude and semimanufactures; alu- 
minum alloys; lead and lead alloys; metal 
manufactures; machinery and apparatus; 
machinery, electrical and apparatus; trans- 
portation equipment; optical, surgical, ecien- 
tific, and photographic instruments and ap- 
paratus. 


Would the Senator agree that such 
items as those add to the war potential 
of Russia and the satellites? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
New York would have to have much 
more information than is given in the 
short statement made by the Senator 
from Missouri. He would need to know 
to what countries these materials were 
shipped, and when, and under what cir- 
cumstances. The Senator from Missouri 
would also have to demonstrate that 
these were supplies which were pur- 
chased through ECA moneys. 

Mr, KEM. The Senator means that 
they were not purchased through ECA 
moneys? Is the Senator perfectly 
willing that the Marshall-plan countries 
ship such supplies to Russia and the 
satellites? 

Mr. LEHMAN. My recollection is 
that the western European countries 
have carried on trade relations with the 
eastern countries of Europe for many 
years. The western nations have not 
wished to destroy or wipe out those re- 
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lationships, because the economy of the 
western European countries depends to 
@ great extent on the continuation of 
the trade with eastern European coun- 
tries; to stop that trade would involve 
a loss to the economy of western Europe 
F 
have received from the United States. 
Mr. KEM. May I invite the attention 
of the Senator from New York also to a 
list of war materials shipped in 1949 
from Belgium and Luxemburg to Russia 
and the satellites: Arms, iron, case iron, 
steel, copper, lead, zinc, tin, other base 
metals and alloys, boilers, machinery, 
mechanical apparatus and appliances 
and parts, electrical and ap- 
paratus and articles for electrotechnical 
use and parts, railway and tramway 


ments and apparatus; 
ucts, explosives, fireworks, matches and 
other inflammable materials, rubber, 
and manufactures. 

Is the Senator from New York willing 
that such materials be shipped to Russia 
and the satellites while we are at the 
same time supplying Belgium and Lux- 
emburg with ECA aid? 

Mr. LEHMAN. In the first place, the 
Senator from New York does not know 
that all or any special part of the list 
the Senator from Missouri has read is a 
direct war potential The Senator from 
Missouri mentioned explosives, but it 
may be explosives which have no partic- 
ular war potential. The Senator re- 
ferred to matches and to certain metals. 
I do not know about them. But quite 
aside from that, it was never contem- 
plated, so far as I know, that the ECA 
was to demand the cessation of normal 
trade relations between the western 
European countries and the eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. Such a proposal was 
never contemplated. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I think I can make a 
contribution which may answer the 


trade amounted to more than $2,600,000,- 
000. In that same year United States 
trade with eastern Europe amounted to 
$149,000,000. 

In 1949 east-west European trade 
amounted to not quite $2,600,000,000, and 
United States trade with eastern Europe, 
in spite of the severe export license re- 
strictions, amounted to $110,000,000. 

So eastern Europe has always been, 
as the Senator from New York correctly 
stated, a big source of trade for west- 
ern Europe. Obviously eastern Europe 
can obtain manufactured products it 
needs from western Europe without the 
use of dollars. 

It is impossible, in the light of these 
figures, which show approximately the 
same ratio in 1949 as existed in 1938, to 
point to any unfair discrimination 
against United States businessmen inso- 
far as that east-west trade is concerned. 
I just wanted to bring the figures to the 
attention of the Senator from New York. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Is the Senator from New 
York familiar with the so-called posi- 
tive list in the regulations of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, which forbids the 
shipment of certain articles from the 
United States to Russia and the satel- 
lites? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me so 
I may show to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that the positive list does not re- 
strict. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I asked the 
Senator from New York a question. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from New 
York yielded to me. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New York has the floor and he 
yielded to me. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York yields to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order. The Senator from 
New York can yield for only a question. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senator from New York to yield for 
a question. If we are going to be legal- 
istic and technical, I suppose I can be 
legalistic and technical, too. I do not 
think we accomplish very much by being 
legalistic and technical. I will ask the 
Senator from New York a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I asked 
the Senator from New York to yield, and 
he yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from New York yields to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true, I will ask 
the Senator from New York, that the 
Senator from Missouri is in error when 
he says that the positive list of the De- 
partment of Commerce is the list of items 
which are prohibited to be sent in the 
foreign trade; is it not true that the pos- 
itive list is merely a list of commodity 
classifications which require an export 
license and regarding which an embargo 
and a prohibition is not placed at all? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I believe that is cor- 


ther question? 
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present regulations of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, from shipping a large 
quantity of goods, that is, a large num- 
ber of items, from the United States to 
Russia and the satellites? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I believe it is required 
that before goods can be shipped from 
this country an export license be ob- 
tained from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not further true that 
export licenses are not issued for goods 
that are considered war materials or po- 
tential war materials? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think there is a con- 
siderable list issued by the Department 
of Commerce of certain items whose ex- 
port is restricted. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that a large 
number of the items that are being 
shipped from the United Kingdom, from 
Belgium, and from France to Russia and 
the satellites, are items that the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the United 
States are prohibited from shipping to 
Russia and the satellites? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I cannot make exact 
comparisons, because I do not have the 
two lists in front of me, but may the 
Senator from New York point out to 
the Senator from Missouri that as he 
has explained, and as the Senator from 
Massachusetts has explained, it was 
never contemplated that under the ECA 
program the countries of western Eu- 
rope would have to discontinue all trade 
with the eastern European countries, be- 
cause so much of their economy de- 
pended on that trade. More than $2,- 
500,000,000 of trade was carried on 12 


give up that trade would have completely 
prevented any economic recovery or im- 
provement in those countries. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am sure the Senator from 
New York understands that I am not 
directing my attention to the normal 
trade between these Marshall-plan coun- 
tries and Russia and the satellites, ex- 
cept so far as war materials and poten- 
tial war materials are involved. My 
question to the Senator from New York 
is whether we should send Marshall-plan 
aid under the ECA program, and muni- 
tions of war under the armament pro- 
gram, to these countries of western Eu- 
rope who are in turn sending to Russia 
— its allies materials that can have 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the 
Senator one or two questions, Is it not 
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true that there are instances in which an 
American firm is denied a license for a 
certain item, which a European firm is 
allowed to ship, for the very reason that 
the American firm has a secret process 
or prototype which is particularly un- 
usual, that it is not desired to have get 
into the iron-curtain countries? Is 
that not true? 

Mr. LESMAN. That is quite true. 

Nr. LODGE. Is it not true that these 
goods can be broadly classified as fol- 
lows: Articles that are of direct and 


which are subject to license and restric- 
tion; and finally articles that have no 
direct military value at all, but in the 
manufacture of which there is maybe a 
secret process which could be adopted, 
and which in their turn are subject to 
control? Is that correct? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is an exact an- 


Mr. LODGE. Is it not further true 
that every single item that is shipped 
into the East today from the West, that 
is from the United States or from the 
Marshall-plan countries, is either 
shipped folowing a clearance by the 
American military authorities, or else is 
shipped with the knowledge of the 
American military authorities, and that 
there has been no complaint from those 
American military authorities? Is not 
that true? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am not entirely fa- 
miliar with the exact procedure that is 
followed, but I have no doubt that the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts is completely accurate. 

Mr, KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a few questions? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether the Department of 
Commerce has objected to the shipment 
by Marshall plan countries into Russia 
and the satellite countries of articles 
which our cwn merchants and manu- 
facturers are prohibited from sending to 
Russia or the satellite countries. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad to re- 
ply to that question. If that is true, I 
have no knowledge of it. I do not know 
of any objections which have been filed 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce with regard to the trade that 
is carried on. I do not know that of my 
own knowledge. 

Mr. KEM. Has the attention of the 
able Senator from New York been di- 
rected to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington, under date of May 4, 
by John N. Hightower, reading in part 
as follows: 

Secretary of State Acheson is being urged 


pressure on western 


to be concerned at what they consider dis- 
criminations egainst American business aris- 
ing out of differences In the control systems 
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operated by the western European countries 
and the United States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I can only reply that 
Thave no knowledge of any conversations 
between the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of State, nor do I 
know the extent or the seriousness of 
the conversations, nor do I know any- 
thing about the statement the Senator 
from Missouri has read. 

Mr. KEM. Did the Senator from New 
York mean to suggest, in reply to the 
questions asked by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that he did have knowl- 
edge with regard to the matters about 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
inquired? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Will the Senator from 
Missouri repeat the 8 please? I 


lowed; and I said I did not know from 
my ledge what the procedure 
was, and therefore I could not either 


Mr. KEM. I think that is correct. 
So the Senator from New York wants 


the advisory end; and as a result of that 
observation or training, if I may call it 
that, I have come to believe strongly in 
the efficacy and the usefulness of the 
ECA as it is now carried on. 

Mr. KEM. At the time when the Sen- 
ator from New York was connected with 
the ECA, was this traffic in war materials 


Shall plan countries and Russia and the 
satellites? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I know there was no 
traffic going on between this country and 
the iron-curtain countries. I was and 
am aware that trade relations were be- 
ing maintained between the western 
European countries and the eastern Eu- 

ropean countries. As to the exact na- 
VF I cannot 
give information of my own knowledge. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
New York know whether during that 
period materials which might be ma- 
terials of war were being shipped by 
Marshall-plan countries to Russia and 
the satellites? 


what exact categories or classifications 
they fell, and whether they fell into 
these suggested by the Senator from 
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Massachusetts, I cannot inform the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator from 
New York approve the shipment of war 
materials from Marshall-plan countries 
to Russia and the satellites? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I certainly would not 
approve such shipment of war material 
which was distinctly war material. But 
in regard to the shipment of materials 
which the able Senator from Missouri 
might consider war material but which 
others might not consider so, I certainly 
would not advocate the stoppage of all 
trade relations between the west and the 
east. 

Mr. KEM. I notice that in the partial 
list of exports from Belgium and Luxem- 
burg during 1949 to Russia and the satel- 
lites, the following appears: “Arms to 
Czechoslovakia.” 


I have been told that those arms were 
either hunting rifies or shotguns. 

Would the Senator from New York 
approve the shipment of hunting rifies 
or shotguns from Belgium to Czechoslo- 
vakia under existing circumstances? 

Mr. LEHMAN. T would have to know 
what was the character of the arms. If 
they were little .22’s, I would not object 
to it. If they were .30-30’s, I probably 
would object to it or certainly I would 
have some reservation about it. 

But I think the Senator from Missouri 
must give the facts before he asks ques- 
tions to which he should expect an in- 
telligent answer. 

Mr. KEM. What would the Senator 
from New York say about such shipment 
of cast iron and steel? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I do not think they 
necessarily have a direct war potential. 

Mr. KEM. What would the Senator 
from New York think about such ship- 
ment of copper and tin? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not think they 
necessarily have direct war potentials. 
Those materials could be used for a great 
many other purposes. 

Mr. KEM. What would the Senator 
from New York say about similar ship- 
ments from the United States to Russia 
and the satellite countries? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I know the bg 
States Department of Commerce 
certain regulations which reflect 1155 
point of view. I certainly have no right 
to question—or no desire to question, as 
a matter of fact—the decision of the De- 
partment of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Mr. KEM. Is not the Department of 
Commerce of the United States prevent- 
ing shipments of that character from 
the United States to Russia and the 
satellite countries at this time? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me very respect- 
fully point out to the distinguished and 
able Senator from Missouri that that 
matter already has been explained, 
namely, that it was never contemplated 
that the ECA program would prohibit 
—_ relations between the east and the 
W 

Mr. KEM. But Iam asking the Sena- 
tor from New York a question. If he 
wil pardon me, I wish to repeat it, ior 
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panene I have failed to make myself 
clear. 

Iam asking the Senator whether such + 
shipments from the United States to 
Russia and the satellite countries are 
being prevented at the present time. 

Mr, LEHMAN, I have no doubt that 
that is so. 

Mr. KEM. Then I ask the Senator 
from New York whether he approves the 
shipment of similar materials from Mar- 
shall-plan countries to Russia and the 
satellite countries. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have explained to 
the Senator from Missouri that unless he 
explains what the material on the list 
from which he has read actually is and 
whether it has a direct and immediate 
war potential, I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. KEM. I am giving the Senator 
from New York a hypothetical case. 
Assuming that such materials are pro- 
hibited from being shipped from the 
United States to Russia or the satellite 
countries, does the Senator from New 
York feel that it is proper to ship mate- 
rials of an identical nature from the 
Marshall-plan countries to Russia and 
the satellite countries? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to ex- 
plain to the Senator from Missouri that 
I feel perfectly justified in approving or 
disapproving or criticizing in any way 
the acts of my own Government, I do 
not feel qualified to pass judgment on 
the acts of the governments of other 
countries. 

Mr. KEM. Does not the Senator from 
New York feel that so long as we are 
sending aid in the form of dollars and 
commodities and goods and arms to the 
countries of western Europe, we cer- 
tainly have a right to suggest that they 
should not ship war materials to our 
potential enemies? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have no knowledge 
as to whether that suggestion has been 
made by our Government to other gov- 
ernments. I have no means of knowing 


that. 
Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
New York—— 


Mr. LEHMAN, If the able Senator 
from Missouri will please permit me to 
complete my reply before he asks another 
question, I shall appreciate it. 

I also wish to point out again—al- 
though I am not very hopeful of being 
able to make this clear to the Senator 
from Missouri—that at no stage, at no 
time, was it contemplated under the ECA 
program, that trade relations between 
the western European countries and the 
eastern European countries should be 
prohibited. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, when 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] made a few observations 
earlier in the session, he apparently 
stated that those who might have voted 
for the conference report on the rivers 
and harbors and flood-control bill 
would be in an untenable position if 
they were to vote for that bill and then 
view with equanimity a cut in ECA au- 
thorizations. I should like the record to 
show that so far as the junior Senator 

xXCVI——400 
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from Nebraska is concerned, most of 
the works provided for in that particu- 
lar bill, with necessary surveys, and so 
forth, consist of projects already on the 
shelf, projects which have come before 
the Senate for authorization, and that 
the bill referred to is not in itself an 
authorization bill. I should like to tell 
my distinguished colleague, and to state 
for the record, that if the Senate will 
wrap up all 12 of the so-called appro- 
priation bills, into 1 appropriation bill, 
which will include appropriations for 
the Interior and appropriations for 
rivers and harbors, the junior Senator 
from Nebraska will vote to make a cut. 
But such a unified bill must include all 
bills, ECA and everything else. All the 
appropriations must be wrapped up in 
one package. The junior Senator from 
Nebraska will vote to make whatever cut 
is necessary in order to balance the budg- 
et. I did so at the last session, and I shall 
do it again at this session. SoIwant the 
record to show that, when it comes to 
actual appropriations, they must all be 
viewed as one. Different allocations 
may be made for particular objectives, I 
imagine, but in the final analysis, if the 
budget is to be balanced, the cut ought 
to be made on a unified appropriation 
bill. I shall be glad to do that, and I 
shall support it when the time comes. 

Mr. President, Members of the Senate 
in considering the pending ECA author- 
ization find themselves lacking in sound 
information, and they find themselves 
bombarded by much misinformation. I 
could not ask for a better example than 
what has just transpired on the floor of 
the Senate. 

For instance, the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr, Kem] has raised a vital 
question, at least, I think it is vital. It 
does not matter what the purposes were 
in the beginning, the results show, as 
the Senator from Missouri has already 
indicated, that there are being exported 
from western European countries into 
so-called satellite countries and into 
Russia, goods which cannot be exported 
by American industry to the same des- 
tination. I care not whether responsi- 
bility is that of the Department of Com- 
merce, or the Department of Defense, or 
whatever department it may be, it pre- 
sents a vital question. The Senator from 
Missouri has presented it to the Senate 
with evidence from official sources, 
showing that while the United States 
pours billions of dollars into western Eu- 
rope for the purpose of staving off com- 
munism and that countries receiving 
this aid through ECA-are sending war 
materials into Russia and eastern Euro- 
pean countries behind the iron curtain. 

It cannot be justified merely by pass- 
ing the buck from one department to 
another, or by this, that, or the other 
thing; it is an actuality. The junior 
Senator from Missouri has presented 
evidence that the United States has a 
so-called positive list which prohibits the 
exportation from the United States of 
identical war materials which the ECA 
countries are sending to Russia and her 
so-called satellite countries. 
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As a member of the Committee on 
Small Business for many years, I have 
learned something about export li- 
censes. I know something about what 
the military authorities regard as war 
matériel. The point made by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is that if war mate- 
rials are being reexported from the sat- 
ellite countries—and I certainly think 
steel would be so classifiled—it presents 
a very vital question indeed. Steel used 
to be classified as war matériel. We are 
told that the strength of a nation de- 
pends upon its production of steel. In 
fact, when appropriations are requested 
for the national defense, the first thing 
we hear is that Russia's production of 
steel amounts to 18,000,000 tons, while 
ours is over 90,000,000 tons. Therefore, 
we must absolutely keep our production 
above that, or else we shall be unable to 
defend the United States properly, and 
not only the United States, but what- 
ever territories we may be called upon 
to defend. 

It is possible to enumerate many ma- 
terials of war. Yet, despite this amaz- 
ing situation, there is no information in 
the report of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations which throws any 
light on the subject whatever. Look at 
the bill, and look at the report. There is 
nothing in the report to furnish the re- 
quired information. When the question 
was asked recently on the floor of the 
Senate, even the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was not informed as to the so- 
called positive list, at least until that 
time. 

For example, the lack of information 
upon which to legislate wisely is illus- 
trated in connection with the much ad- 
vertised dollar gap. It is argued that we 
should support the pending bill in an 
effort to close the dollar gap, and that if 
we can close the dollar gap by transact- 
ing business with all the countries of the 
world, we shall benefit, and they will 
benefit; they will be on their own, and 
we will be on our own. Supposedly re- 
liable figures were presented showing 
that the so-called dollar gap is not 
really so great as the windmills of prop- 
aganda would have the Senate believe, 

Recently, on the floor of the Senate, 
the junior Senator from Nebraska 
sought to ascertain whether dollars re- 
ceived by countries in the Pacific from 
sales to the United States found their 
way into the receipts of the mother 
countries in Europe. It seems to me 
that is a perfectly intelligent question, 
which ought to be answered, in arriving 
at what the dollar gaps really are. For 
example, the United States pays dollars 
for rubber from the Far East. The jun- 
jor Senator from Nebraska inquired 
whether those dollars eventually 
reached the mother country in Europe: 
but no member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, at that time on the floor, 
could offer any answer to the question. 
The question certainly has a bearing 
upon the claimed need of more dollars 
from the American taxpayers. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska, 
on this floor, asked whether the Admin- 
istrator of ECA, Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
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could produce for the Senate an audit of 
the ECA money spent by recipient coun- 
tries abroad, whether any check is made 
upon expenditures of funds by the ECA 
countries after the funds are given by 
the United States Treasury to a foreign 
country. 

I am sure that the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the chair, the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], will recall 
that one of the amendments I offered to 
the UNRRA bill provided that check be 
made, that our representatives in those 
countries check the food deliveries, to 
see that the food was distributed where 
it rightfully belonged, rather than being 
sent somewhere else for the benefit of 
those who were not intended to receive 
it. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska 
has been told by observers of ECA that 
ECA makes no effort to audit the books 
of the recipient countries, to see that 
ECA money received by them is spent 
for the purposes for which it is given. 
I suppose there will be those who will 
think it offensive that we should make 
such an inquiry and that we have no 
right to inquire into the subject, but I 
submit we have a right to know where 
these gifts and grants in aid which are 
received by foreign countries ultimately 
go. 
It seems to the junior Senator from 
Nebraska to be highly pertinent to the 
question now before the Senate, whether 
ECA funds are being squandered by the 
receiving countries, and whether the 
American taxpayers’ money actually is 
being used to bolster socialistic govern- 
ments abroad. 

It would be interesting to have some 
approximate figures on the number of 
dollar millionaires that have been cre- 
ated in Europe with ECA funds. 

But, again, there was no information 
forthcoming and there appears to be no 
efiort to supply the information. 

Most Senators will agree, I believe, 
that in voting for ECA authorizations 
they have done so with hope and faith, 
hope that it would accomplish all the 
goals of the authorization, faith in the 
wisdom of the countless numbers of per- 
sons through whom the American tax- 
payers’ money is being channeled. 

The broadcasting of American dollars 
and goods in western Europe has accom- 
plished some good, of course, but the re- 
sults obtained have been very expensive. 
An appearance of prosperity could be 
obtained anywhere by tossing dollar bills 
from airplanes or automobiles, but it 
would be artificial prosperity. 

Needs of the destitute have been met 
and tools have been provided for self- 
progress, but it is plain to any competent 
observer that the fundamental economic 
problems of the western European coun- 
tries have not yet been solved. 

The productivity of these countries 
has been increased above prewar levels— 
with the aid of the American taxpay- 
ers—but the machinery for accomplish- 
ment of the prime essentials to perma- 
nent prosperity in Europe, free converti- 
bility of currencies and free flow of 
trade, have not been attained. 
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That is self-evident by the testimony 
of the Administrator who is now asking 
that a fund of $600,000,000 be set aside 
as a sort of penalty to compel countries 
to trade with each other to make up the 
difference in the soft-currency dollars. 

Unless these objectives are attained 
by 1952, ECA will have been a ghastly 
failure, a gigantic waste of the people’s 
money. 

It was this situation that the junior 
Senator from Nebraska expected to result 
from the European recovery plan, or the 
ECA as it is now called. 

That was why the junior Senator from 
Nebraska voted against the original au- 
thorization, though he voted for the ap- 
propriations after the authorization be- 
came law. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska 
tried to persuade the Senate to approve 
a European-aid program that would pro- 
vide procedures for a transition from 
the American dole to self-sustaining, free 
enterprise in the ECA countries. 

Mr. Hoffman is quoted as saying a 
miracle would have to occur by 1952 to 
effect the integration of Europe that is 
needed to enable Europe to get along on 
its own steam, and off the backs of 
the American taxpayers. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska, 
with his limited resources, has made an 
effort to penetrate the mysteries of ECA, 
and he proposes this afternoon—to give 
the Senate the results of some of his 
findings. 

We have had a nightmare of foreign 
commitments, foreign aid, foreign loans, 
fiashing before our eyes, again and again 
and again. 

The Congress is caught in a propulsion 
toward passing legislation which will 
extend and add authorities to prior com- 
mitments and theories, which were no 
more than trial balloons, in their first 
authorization. 

We have lost sight of how those au- 
thorities may be back-tracked, mush- 
roomed, or spread all over creation, to 
the ultimate dissipation of our national 
resources. 

Mr. President, I have found little sub- 
stantiation in either the presentations 
by the proponents of this legislation, or 
in the hearings and reports by the For- 
eign Relations Committee, for continua- 
tion of this kind of foreign-aid program, 
Nor has any reasonable evidence been 
adduced to substantiate that the ECA 
program is still needed by most of its 
participants, or that the program con- 
tinues to serve the purposes for which 
it was created. 

We are being lulled into a belief that 
European economic aid should be con- 
tinued on the theory that it is a di- 
minishing program for which only a little 
more money is needed to get it over the 
hump, and that this authorization is 
practically the last step that will be 
necessary to accomplish economic reha- 
bilitation for Europe. 

Mr. President, there are certain spe- 
cific sections of the current ECA legis- 
lation, and the reports on that legisla- 
tion, to which the junior Senator from 
Nebraska wishes to address himself, 
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Certainly, in authorizing this ECA leg- 
islation, it should be done in the light of 
the needs abroad and also our ability to 
provide. 

During the war, and in the first au- 
thorizations of foreign aid, this country 
did not have saddled upon it the debt 
that it now has. This theory that two 
and one-half billion dollars is nothing 
compared to the cost of war is not ample 
evidence to justify this appropriation. 

Is it a good investment for the future? 

Well, the best way to determine that is 
to review what has happened not just in 
postwar years but, let us say, for the last 
10 years. 

In view of the great debt that is sad- 
dled upon our shoulders, it is imperative 
that every Member of the Senate make 
this authorization in the light of our cur- 
rent fiscal situation, in which our Treas- 
ury is being operated on a deficit at the 
rate of, roughly, six and one-half billion 
dollars a year. 

There has been no recapitulation made 
by any Member of the Senate or by any 
committee, so far as I know, that reveals 
the amount of loans, grants, and all 
manner of assistance which this Nation 
has extended to European nations and 
to the whole world—billions which the 
United States, the taxpayers, have not 
the slightest chance to recover, either in 
the cash repayment of debt or in the 
exchange of goods. 

The tabulation has been prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress from factual data. 
It shows all of the aid extended by the 
United States to all foreign countries for 
the period July 1, 1940, through June 30, 
1949. This was a terrific undertaking, 
covering 6 months, to trace the expendi- 
tures through the different agencies to 
find out what occurred. 

The tabulation is broken down into 
grants and credits for the war period, 
1940-45, and the postwar period, 1945 to 
June 30, 1949. 

The report shows that during the pe- 
riod July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1949, the 
United States allowed foreign entities a 
total of $29,356,768,280 in grants-in-aid 
and in credits. Of this amount, $2,631,- 
447,661 was paid out in the war period 
and $26,725,320,619 in the postwar period, 

The total includes shares deposited by 
the United States with the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, 

It does not include, however, the two 
and one-half billion dollars which was 
granted the International Bank on a 
contingent basis, nor does it include ex- 
penditures by the United States Govern- 
ment for international agencies, such as 
United Nations, UNESCO, and others; 
nor does it include allowance payments 
in foreign areas, supplies and materials, 
dependency payments, transportation 
services, and so forth. 

The report states there is no conclusive 
figure for such disbursements during the 
war and postwar periods. 

But the report points out that a con- 
servative estimate would be that approx- 
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imately $20,000,000,000 have been spent 
on such disbursements since 1940. 

Mr. President, this Legislative Refer- 
ence Service report has not been gener- 
ally distributed, although some parts of 
it have been asked for by individual 
Members of Congress. 

Perhaps it is understandable why this 
report has not been widely reproduced 
and distributed. It is most revealing. 

The give-away artists of the Truman 
administration never tell the cost, and 
they certainly are not anxious to have 
such a complete analysis of our total, 
country by country, grants-in-aid and 
credits published for scrutiny by the 
American taxpayers. 

The Senate is told that this authoriza- 
tion of nearly $3,000,000,000 is a mere 
driblet as compared with what the cost 
of a war would be. And the Senate is 
asked: 

Do you want this three billion authoriza- 
tion, or do you want to risk war? 


That is the technique which has been 
used so successfully through recent 
years. 

Do you want to prevent war, or spend this 
mere pittance? ` 


The Congress is always asked to view 
requests for new and continuing funds 
for foreign-aid programs on a piecemeal 
fiscal basis, and not in relation to other 
and overlapping programs. 

While one pipe dream for spending the 
American taxpayers’ money runs out, a 
dozen more are incubated to carry on 
the give-away show, the biggest give- 
away show on earth. 

But, Mr. President, this Legislative 
Reference Service report rounds into 
one compilation the total outlay by the 
United States for the last 10 years and 
gives a glimpse of the burden that gen- 
erations upon generations—Americans 
yet unborn—will have to bear. 

And when there is a tabulation of this 
two billion and that two billion, which 
we are told is only a mere pittance, and 
is necessary to prevent war, a grand 
total is reached which shows that the 
cost of our fumbling and bungling with 
the peace is approaching the cost of a 
hot shooting war. 

These figures in the report come from 
official records of the Bureau of the 
Budget and other Government agencies. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have the tabulation of the 
Legislative Reference Service included 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Exurr 1 
{Library of Congress, Legislative Reference 
Service] 


Aw EXTENDED BY THE UNITED STATES TO ALL 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(Period July 1, 1940-June 30, 1949; war period 
July 1, 1940-June 30, 1945; postwar period 
July 1, 1945-June 30, 1949.) 
CONTENTS OF REPORT 
This report contains the cumulative totals 
of assistance rendered to foreign countries 
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by the United States since the beginning of 
the Second World War until June 30, 1949, 
A breakdown for the war and postwar pe- 
riods show the utilized totals of such assist- 
ance, 


ASSISTANCE 


The totals for grants and long-term credits 
utilized is the most generally accepted meas- 
ure of assistance given abroad by the United 
States Government, Strictly speaking only 
grants should be regarded as assistance. 
Credits are a further means of aid though 
such assistance creates an obligation to repay. 
Grants are not synonymous with “gifts” 
since they include foreign aid currently ex- 
tended on an indeterminate basis and which 
is subject to future settlement. 

TOTAL OF ALL AID 

During the period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1949, the United States allowed foreign en- 
tities $75,430,468,280 which include the shares 
deposited by the United States with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
The deposit with the bank does not include 
the 62,500,000, 000 which was granted the 
bank on a contingent basis nor do the totals 
include expenditures by the United States 
Government for international agencies such 
as United Nations, UNESCO, and others; nor 
military agency disbursements such as mili- 
tary pay and allowances in foreign areas, sup- 
plies and materials, dependency payments, 
transportation services, overseas cemeterial 
expenses, and so forth. There is no conclu- 
sive figure for such disbursements during the 
war and postwar periods. However, a con- 
servative estimate would be that approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 have been spent on 
such disbursements since 1940. 

WAR AND POSTWAR PERIODS 

During the war period of July 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1945, the United States of America 
expended $48,705,147,661. A major portion of 
this aid naturally consisted of lend-lease. 

It is with the postwar period commencing 
with July 1, 1945, that we are vitally con- 
cerned. Until June 30, 1949, during the four 
postwar years the United States actually 
distributed aid to the value of $26,725,320,619. 
Of this, total grants comprised $13,260,417,976 
and credits $10,079,872,643. 


AID BY FISCAL YEARS 


During the four postwar fiscal years, aid 
extended through grants and credits utilized 
are divided as follows: 


1880 . $5, 620, 786, 232 
1947. 9, 410, 055, 225 
198 —.— 5,887, 417, 675 
190 — —— 6,307, 061, 487 
Total ä 26, 725, 320, 619 


The 1947 total was larger than the sum ex- 
pended in each of the other 3 years because of 
the deposits with the International Monetary 


Pund, the International Bank and the special . 


British loan. 
GRANTS 

The section on grants gives a detailed 
statement of aid by the United States Gov- 
ernment on other than credit or cash terms, 
that is on aid for which no repayment is 
expected or where the conditions of reim- 
bursement are not sufficiently clear to justify 
the creation of a credit. Specifically, such 
grants are: (1) The economic cooperation 
subdivided into European recovery and Chi- 
nese and Korean aid; (2) civilian supplies 
furnished by the United States Army for 
Civilian use abroad; (8) relief other than 
supplies furnished by the military through 
international or national agencies abroad; 
(4) other grants, such as Greek-Turkish aid, 
Philippine rehabilitation funds, aid to 
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China, and cultural and economi( programs 
in the American Republics. 


THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
The totals for the ERP include those given 


to the dependencies of the mother countries. 


ERP supplies furnished to foreign govern- 
ments are reported at the landed cost abroad, 
which is designed to include all costs charge- 
able to the United States Government for 
delivery at the end of ship’s tackle at the 
port of final debarkation. During the first 
15 months—till June 1949—of the duration 
of this program the Economic Cooperation 
Administration spent $3,615,934,533.in grants, 
and the Export-Import Bank, on behalf of 
the ECA, made loans of $854,409,381. During 
the current fiscal year the ERP received an 
appropriation of $3,628,380,000 and $150,- 
000,000 of additional loan authorizations for 
Marshall plan countries from the Export- 
Import Bank. 
CIVILIAN SUPPLIES—MILITARY 


Civilian supplies furnished by the United 
States Army in occupied areas have been 
generally considered a form of assistance for 
which the local government should be finan- 
cially responsible. While no direct payments 
have been received for such supplies, the 
obligations for such supplies have been or 
will be included in the war-account settle- 
ments. Not only do such supplies include 
petroleum transfers, diversions from Regular 
Army stores, but also incentive materials for 
Germany and Japan. The War Department 
has included under “Government and Relief 
in Occupied Areas“ —Garioa fund—the 
money spent for relief purposes. These 
Garioa expenditures amounted to the fol- 
lowing totals: 


1947_..$675,000,000 for relief out of $725,- 
000,000 


1948. 61,025,000, 000 for relief out of $1,083,- 
000,000. 
1949.61. 240,000,000 for relief out of $1,300,- 


000,000. 
1950. ..$912,500,000,000 for relief and govern- 
ment. 


RELIEF 
The larger portion of the relief total as 


shown in the various tables comprise ship- 
ments made by UNRRA and post-UNRRA aid. 


OTHER GRANTS 


Aid to cultural and economic programs for 
the American Republics represent grant pro- 
grams primarily distributed by the Coordina- 
tor of American Affairs in the Department of 
State. 

Aid to China was extended by the Treasury 
Department such as cash and supplies, by 
the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner, and through the three Depart- 
ments of the National Military Establish- 
ment. 

Assistance to Greece and Turkey was pro- 
vided in 1947 and again in 1948, and during 
the fiscal year 1949-50 a further $45,000,000 
have been appropriated, 

Philippine rehabilitation includes dis- 
bursements for war damage claims, surplus 
property, and rehabilitation and improve- 
ment of public property. 

CREDITS 

United States Government credits com- 
prise loans and surplus property credits and 
commodity programs, 

LOANS 

Loans are direct disbursements by the 
Treasury on the special British loan and dis- 
bursements by the Export-Import Bank; also 
by the Export-Import Bank on behalf of the 
European Cooperation Administration. Orig- 
inally the aid rendered on behalf of the ECA 
was on an indeterminate basis, but was sub- 
sequently determined to be on a loan basis. 
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PROPERTY CREDITS 

Surplus property credits resulted from the 
sale of United States surplus property 
abroad. Bulk sales often are merely esti- 
mates and subject to revisions, Lend-lease 
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settlements are for materials in the pipe 
lines. Merchant ship credits are really the 
mortgages received from foreign purchasers 
as part payment for ships sold by the Mari- 


time Commission. 


May 4 


Commodity programs comprise the value 
of raw cotton advanced to occupied areas, 
The $150,000,000 natural fibers revolving 
fund of the Army is also included in this 
program. 


TapLe 1—Summary of utilized foreign grants and credits by the United States Government, by program for 3 periods: Total period 
July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1949; war period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1945; postwar period July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1949 


Total, July 1 War period, | Postwar period Total, July 1, | War period, |Postwar period 
Type of assistance 1940, to June July 1, 1940, July 1, 1945, to Type of assistance 1940, to June | July 111640, to | July 1, 10055 to 
30, 1949 June 30, 1945 | June 30, 1949 30, 1949 June 30, 1945 June 30, 1 1949 
pin) A cae ͤ AGN $75, 430, 468, 280 |$48, 705, 147, 661 |$26, 725, 320, 619 || Other grants $1, 548,979,208 | 8433, 224, 257 | $1, 115, 755, 041 
Paid to International Bank for Re- Greek-Turkish aid 517, 386, 535 517, 386, 535 
construction and Development 635, 000,000 635, 000, 000 Philippine rehabilitation, at 346, 404, 841 6, 404, 841 
Paid to International Monetary Chinese stabilization a „000, 000 ne, 593, 843 
FTT 2, 750, 000, 000 2, 750, 000, 000 Chinese military aid.. 103, 725, 4 03, 725, 407 
Grants and credits utilized.........-- 72, 045, 468, 280 | 48, 705, 147, 661 | 23, 340, 320, 619 Inter-American ald. 81, 462, 515 52, 818, 100 28 644, 415 
== ass —— D aa SS SS] 
Granta SE S E a 60, 728, 897, 785 | 47, 468, 449, 809 o 11, 316, 570, 405 1, 236, 607, 852 | 10, 079, 872, 643 
—— ——— —⸗ͤ— —— 22 ² AA 2 . 
Economie Cooperation. 3, 615, 934, 533 Loans. - 7, 548, 839, 571 489, 484, 928 7, 039, 872, 643 
European recovery 3, 425, 306, 075 854, 409, 381 hooo nestiinta 854, 409, 381 
Chinese aid 179, 850, 076 "179, 850, 076 2, 944, 430, 190 489, 484,928 | 2, 454, 945, 262 
Korean aid 10, 778, 382 10, 778, 382 3, 750, 000, 000 — 3, 750, 000, 000 
————————— _———— e—a 
rae supplies.. 4, 473, 659, bos 4 eg 55 ie 1 ae ny be 376 
nd-lease p , . í , 767, 730, 924 747, 212, 924 ; 
Melle. 3, 804, 024, 113 148, 216, 275 | 3, 655, 870, $38 — — — Phar i se’ 
— — — —— —— * property and merchant 
Interiin aid- 2870 gas K 600 Hi 20 85 r 5.630 680 807 — 338.84 ld kuo ee 
— ? ; 873, CC j 3 403 | 1, 339, 77 
Post-UNRRA (Paie Law 84) 290, 500, 880 N, 200, 509, 880 Occupied areas and commodity ; ? cia i, uM 
Refugee assistance 156, 675, 193 3, 356, 720 153, 318, 473 NCC 757, 389, 505 417, 374, 431 340, 015, 134 
International Children’ s Emer- 
gency Fund e 58, 287, 524 
American Red Cross 72, 598, 495 62, 163, 134 10, 435, 361 


Taste 2.—Foreign grants by agency: July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1949; war period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1945; postwar period 
July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1949 


Total, July 1, | War period, | Postwar period Total, July 1, | War period, | Postwar od 
Type of assistance 1040, to June | July 1, 1940, to | July 1, 1945, to Type of assistance 1940, to June | July 1, 1940, to | July 1, 18 te 
30, 1949 June 30, 1945 June 30, 1949 30, 1949 June 30, 1945 | June 30, 1949 
oy BES A Be So ee $60, 728, 807, 785 847, 468, 449, 809 813, 260, 447,976 || Refugee assistance (IRA) $8, 987, 000 
ac (ARC) 2, 598, 495 62, 163, 13 35, 361 on eet 14 latrea 9 174, ue wee 
American Red Cross (ARC) 7 „ , 4 10, 4 sion (private cl 3 — F 174, 
Economic Cooperation Administra- Reconstruction Finances Corporation aS, Seva 
on: 1 — > 2, 435, 325 $2, 382, 134 53, 191 
Ohinese aidan woes E 179, 850, 076 179, 850, 076 || State Department: 
— — — Greek-Turkish aid (G) 817, 386, 535 517, 386, 535 
Bona Junas (0a 57 7 rn) a 9 5 fm aa 1 ha Inter-American Me 150 
ounterpart „107, „107, 500]. fairs (IIA AJ) „46 „1 966 E 
European recovery. 3, 425, 306, 075 3, 425, 306, 075 of Foreign Liquidation 
— — — Commissioner D 100, 000, 000 |................ 100, 000, 000 
Dollar funds (ERP) 8 8, 411, 632, 305 3, 411, 632, 305 Public Reconstruction and Re- 
Counterpart funds (ERP-C)_ 13, 673, 770 13, 673, 770 habilitation (P-III) ee nece nen 71, 708, 696 
=] — || International programs: 
Interim aid (Public Law 389) 557, 382, 676 557, 382, 676 For refugees (IRS). 136, 381, 473 
o 10, 778, 382 10, 778, 382 For Palestine relief (UN). 8, 000, 000 
— — For children CEF). 58, 287, 524 
Dollar funds (KA) 7, 035, 052 7, 035, 052 CCC 2, 659, 570, 345 
Counterpart funds (KA-C).. 3, 743, 330 3,743, 330 || Treasury Departme' 
— —— — Chinese Rabilization naay): 500, 000, 000 380, 406, 157 119, 593, 843 
Post-UNRRA (Public Law 84) 200, 509, 880 200, 509, 880 War Refugee Board (WRB) 3, 356, 720 S 2 
Executive Office of the President: Foreign Accountsand Collections 
Chinese military aid (EOP) -..- 103, 725, 407 103, 725, 407 ; 
National Military Establishment: 
Army and Air Force Depart- 
ments (Army) 4, 309, 854, 664 3, 502, 594, 597 
Navy Depertinent (Navy) 24, 528 18, 856, 318 
Army and Navy Departments 
(Army and Navy) l 4, 412, 881 


TaBLE 3.—Foreign grants—by country, by agency: Total period ie 1, 1940, to June 30, 1949, war period July 1, 1940, to gune 30, 
1945; postwar period July 1 


, 1945, to June 30, 1949 


aah July 1, | War period, | Postwar period Total, July 1, | War Postwar 
Country 'to June July 1, 1940, to July 1, Mere 4 Country 1940, to Jane’ July 144840 to July 1,1 1 7 
1930104 104 June 30, 1945 | June 30, 194 36, 1949 June 30, 1945 June 30, 1949 
ei 8 $60, 728, 897, 785 $47, 468, 449, 809 813. 260, 447, 976 $3, 481, 393 $1, 831, 059 $1, 650, 334 
American Republics... — 466, 309 | __ 423, 821, 894 | __ 30, 644, 415 
American Red Cross 8, 70 8 794 20; 000 C. 
5 Finance Corpo- 2 ce 
2, 435, 325 2, 382, 134 53, 191 3, 456, 393 1, 831, 059 1, 625, 334 
| 
79, 027, 180 50, 435, 966 591, 224 16, 086, 731 12, 015, 391 „071, 
373, 000, 000 1.000. 22 009.600 —. | ee 
. ti 328, 507 
che a 1 for Inter-American i Hotel eyagsemm cae: on 
:. f . Soo. „758, 224 12,015, 301 K 
Institute for Inter-American Af- 4 eee ee Reh bor . 
—:: EA A EN 1, 315, 827 1, 192, 291 123,536 || Chile: e for Inter-American 
eres Sees {| ANAS. lone eee 6, 379, 890 2, 623, 982 3, 755, 908 
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TABLE 3.—Foreign grants—by country, by agency: Total period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1949; war period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1945; postwar period July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1949—Continued 


Total, July 1, | War period, | Postwar period 
Country 1940, to June’ July 1, 1940, to | July 1, 1945, to 


5 July 1, War period, Say 2 to 
30, 1040 June 30, 1945 June 30, 1640 


to June July 1, 1940, to qe 1 


1, 1949 June 30, 1945 | June 30, 


n cnc ccnnavavccscccnes $2, 917, 404 $1, 929, 285 $988, 119 
8 Finance Corpo- 


CR TREAT RA ERROR 999 0 ERE ore) sare 
Institute for Inter-American 
c 2, 916, 405 1, 928, 286 988, 119 
Costa Rica: Institute for Inter- 
American Affairs 2, 562, 613 1, 448, 317 1, 114, 296 
Cuba; Institute for Inter-American 
TT 250, 897 220, 107 30, 880 
Dominican Republic; Institute for 
Inter-American Affairs 741, 542 830, 732 410, 810 
Ecuador: Institute for Inter-Ameri- 
5, 241, 746 8, 764, 530 1, 477, 216 
2, 721, 657 1, 230, 893 1, 490, 764 1, 439, 102 
3, 098, 854 904, 037 2, 104, 817 ee eee ee 
— F —U—UI2ü— 9182 -.2.20..-. 
American Red Cross 3, 704 S 1,000, 000] 1. 000, 000 
Institute ſor Inter-American SS — 
. KK 3, 095, 060 990, 243 $104, 817) Wiolend:.. v 3, 402, 636 1, 488, 810 
Honduras: InstituteforInter-Ameri-| = «== LI American Red Cross 1, 652, 206 1, 488, 810 163, 396 
can Affairs... r 3, 032, 500 2, 581, 086 451, 474 Nane 1I.5᷑.480, 40 1, 840, 430 
sare Institute for Inter-American Se 
12, 671, 797 7, 445, 428 5, 226, 369 3, 774, 996, 504 | 2, 581, 380, 186 | 1, 193, 616, 408 
1, 210, 158 1, 009, 947 Fe = co-<cconcsacsescasuneee 3. 758, 757, 766 2,565, 248, 511 | 1. 198, 509, 254 
1, 046, 914 906, 897 140, 017 American Red Cross 9, 594, 726 2, 146, 215 
European recovery program. 800, 334, 297 800, 334, 297 
3, 993, 056 2, 329, 944 1, 573, 112 Public Law 389 812, 867, 800 $12, 867, 800 
4,770, 604 2,906, 770 1, 863, 834 UD ug 3, 060, 942 . E 3, 060, 942 
Lend-lease. 2, 632, 900, 000 2, 557, 800, 000 75, 100, 000 
1, 531, 057 871, 498 659, 559 —————_—_—S—S OE —— 
1,396, 898 757, 547 639, 351 16, 051, 834 15, 945, 136 106, 698 
283, 490 274, 042 9, 448 
e 10, 414 15, 017, 532 15 017,82 . cb 
750, 812 653, 562 97, 250 
1, 386, 484 757, 547 628, 937 
118,448} 118,448 
3, 457, 491 2, 414, 203 1,043, 198 


876, 642, 254 374, 957, 860 1, 684, 394 68, ae 


2,005, 529 2,381, 135 315, 606 2, 040, 804, 701 


1, 576, 725 ag 405, 971, 372 

373, 000, 000 371, 000, 000 2,000, 000 1, 631, 217, 512 

== rer 3, 615, 817 
e 20, 444, 496 
540, 505, 770 1, 021, 763 539, 484, 007 


European recovery program 
pabi Law 84 


British Commonwealth. 1. 223, 817, 362 | 29, 952, 216, 162 1. 271, 601, 200 
United Kingdom. 81, 222, 716, 951 | 29,951, 358,073 | 1, 271, 358, 878 


American Red CRUE was ee 16, 206, 589 16, 158, 073 
3001, 041, 701 f 
8, 368, 571 


7} 30, 107, 100, 000 | 29, 935, 200, 000 
— — 


Bermuda: American 8 — 8 3 
rican Red 


Dau East Africa: Am 
Hong Kong: American Ked 
India: American Red Cross 


Jamaica: American Red Cross Pi 
Trinidad and Tobago: American 
Red Crosse . . . AO. AS leanar 


— 
2, 764, 964, 270 | 1, 231,915,616 | 1, 533, 048, 654 
6, 451, 630 4, 562, 703 1, 888, 927 


166, 742, 576 |...............- 166, 742, 576 
13, 107, 500 107, 500 


Miscellaneous Islands; Nave: D — 
121 E T SEEE 238, 652, 893 j_.....----..--.. 
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Taste 3.—Foreign grants—by country, by agency: Total period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1949, war period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1945; postwar period July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1949—Continued 


Total, July 1, | War period, | Postwar period Total, July 1, | War period, |Postwar period 


County 1940, to June | July 1, 1940, to | July 1, 1945, to County 1940, to June | July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1945, to 
20, 1949 June 30, 1045 | June 30, 1040 30, 1949 June 30 „1045 June 30, 1949 
Netherlands and possession. ...-....- $315, 863,956 | $108, 724, 641 $207, 139, 315 |) Turkey. sneup dehe kaoeninga $141, 891, 824 $107, 091, 824 
—_=—[_-_E a ry yeep ye — — 
N. 5, 241, 080 
Netherlands 808, 133, 584 105, 100, 000 203, 033, 584 101, 850, 744 
American Red Cross 121, 889 121, 889 
European recovery program. 173, 613, 065 173, 613, 065 
o Ä 1, 898, 630 , 898, 630 
Lend-lease 132, 500, 000 27, 400, 000 „ 
= TER IS 7, 730, 372 4,105, 731 eg ae —— 10, 822, 600, 000 | 10, 768, 000, 000° 000. 
35, 986, 738 || Lugosla via — 1.001.004 332.228,20 22098, 772, 827 
SEEYA COUDE A ERE Y A T, ESN 719, 122 
170, 715 1 
y NRBA -igisi 053, 705 
r 5 897 00 2 WW Dee 3L W000 ls e 
Koa 200, 000 |.-------------- || Trust Territory of the Pacific: 
eee eee 434,975,747 52 514,580 8 461, 158 gins 381 25 
7 Marshall Islands: Navy 446, 951 241,412 205, 
3 Red Cross. 458. 384 447, 119 11. 265 2 N 
SS SECTS TRE 80,412 702 | 2,067,470 98,345, 232 || ternational Organizations: iit 
Philipphie War Damage Com- ah pipirai ommittee E 067,719 2 017, 874 3, 640, 845 
mission (private claims). 174, 696, 145 . E. 174, 696, 145 F . . ͤ Nol Biss) 
Philippine rehabilitation: IRO and IR. 3, 649, 845 ER 3, 649, 845 
ce of Foreign Liquida- War Refugee Board- 2,017,874 | 2,017, 874 
tion Commissioner 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 — 
Public reconstruction as International Children’s Emergency 
rehabilitation 71, 708, 696 74; 708;606)||""" Fund: 2... eee e 58, 287, 524 58, 287, 524 
RRA... 7, 699, 820 7, 699, 820 || International Refugee Organization. 141,08, 628 | 141, 668, 628 
51 Refugee assistance. 8, 937, 000 8, 937, 000 
Foland. ...... . BNN 365, 185, 661 TRO and IORA a 182.731,68 . 132 781,628 
S — DS rr 
1 ee 174 8 50 United Nations- ...... 8, 000, 900 000, 000 
T 12 O0 Abe eee D 
Portuguese Possession: Cape Verde Unclassified areas: 
Islands, American Red Cross 971 Europe j 620, 143, 644 | __ 435, 368, 926 | 
Baudi Arabia: Lend-lease 7, 100, 000 British zone (Army) 231, 518, 718 123, 855, 456 
Spain: American Red Cross 1, 759, 204 United States zone (Army) 272, 157, 026 221, 510, 743 
= Balkans (Army) 90, 008, 445 90, 002, 727 
1 E P 19, 087, 286 18, 321, 227 Sr — 
18 a 5 Other Europe 26, 464, 455 
merican Red Cross 5, 355 49, eie 
Buren recovery program 17, 722, 865 17, 722, 805 — nean 1875 8 12 406 1% ere 
22 £4,006 9, 066 counterpart funds. 19,678,770 | aasre a deen 
Switzerland: UNRRA 1, 802, 644 1, 802, 644 Gireek-Turkish ald. 1 
aee a E 29, 115, 290 29, 115, 290 1, 243, 342, 940 | 1, 236, 615, 937 
14, 097, 623 8, 271,774 6, 177, 091 
See 12, 009, 949 La r LA POE EREN 
„ 3,007, 718 ; 1, 338, ' ——— 2-222 


Tam 4. Foreign credits utilized by agency: July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1949; war period, July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1945; 
postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1949 


Total, July 1, | War period, | Postwar period Total, July 1, | War period, |Postwar period 
Type of assistance 1940, to June | July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1945, to Type of assistance 1940, to June Tash 1940, to | July 1, 1945, to 
30, 1949 June 30, 1945 | June 30, 1949 30, 1949 une 30, 1945 | June 30, 1 1949 
T... snes $11, 316, 570, 495 | $1, 236, 697, 852 |$10, 079, 872, 643 || State bo aca i 
— —— ä UiU Sooo ee E $11, 465, 985 $11, 465, 935 
Agriculture Department (AGR). 214, 353, 092 Institute of Inter-American Af- 
Economic Cooperation . fairs (IIA A) odenaaeaonoe 247, 180 9217, 180 30,000 
. e ee ee 854, 409, 381 Office of Foreign 22 
Export-Import Bank (EIB). 2,454, 945, 262 Commissioner (OF LC) --| 1,093, 710, 842 --| 1,093, 710, 842 
Maritime Commission (MC) 229, 001, 030 || Treasury Department: 
National Military ores 5 e Proper (TREAS) .-..--.-- 3, 750, 000, 000 3, 750, 000, 000 
Army Department (ARMY) „ 27, 339, 120 Foreign Accounts and Collec- 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation tions Division (F ACD) 1, 669, 609, 507 320, 838, 493 | 1,339, 771, 040 
PPTP 503, 984, 238 417, 157, 251 80, 826, 987 || War Assets Administration (WAA). age 18, 019, 981 


Taste 5.—Foreign credits utilized—by country, by agency: July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1949; war period, July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1945; postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1949 


Total, July 1, | War rig: Postwar es Total, July 1, ar period, Post war period 
Country 1940, to June July 1, 1949, to July 1, 1 Country 1940, to June july 1, 1940, to | July 1, 1945, to 
30, 1949 June 30, 1945 June 30, 1040 30, 1 June 30, 1945 June 30, 1949 
1 $11, 316, 570, 495 | $1, 236, 697, 852 810, 079, 872, 643 || Argentina; Export-Import Bank. $504, 785 $390, 000 $204, 785 
— — — — Bolivia 22 ene -eeee 22, 302, 393 4, 510, 228 17, 792, 165 
American Republics. .............. oy 703, 017, 669 $74, 271, 276 328, 746, 393 Bon RY Ce I EE a 
— — — —— — Export-Import Bank 10, 899, 754 2, 129, 754 17, 770, 000 
Export-Im 565, 715, 727 280, 446, 816 285, 268, 911 3 Finance Corpora - 
Maritime Co: N tlon 2, 402, 639 2, 380, 474 22, 165 
Reconstruction Finance —G— —— 
Tai 4, 504, 974 2, 541, 418 182, 804, 079 95, 692, 339 87, 111, 740 
u pomis ine hai Enie 
fairs. 247, 180 217, 180 30, 000 166, 592, 682 95, 692, 339 70, 900, 343 
Office 2 5 9 62 400 6,242, 400 
mission 11, 094, 058 11, 094, 058 
Foreign 8 and Collec- ; ration Fi 1, 998, 031 
tions Divisſen andme nnanain 109, 017, 337 17, 951, 475 ofice Foreign Liquidation Com- 
War Assets Administration. 150, 953 150, 953 missioner... .........--0- = 7, 970; 966 .. 7, 970, 966 
SS —— — — — 
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TABLE 5.—Foreign credits utilized—by country, by agency: July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1949; war period, July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1945; postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1949—Continued 


Total, July 1, | War period, |Postwar period Total, July 1, | War period, Post war period 
County 1940, to June | July 1,1940. to | July 1, 1945, to County 1940, to June’ | July 1.1940, fo | July 1, 1945, to 
30, 1949 June 30, 1945 | June 30, 1949 30, 1949 June 30, 1945 | June 30, 1949 


* Kin; ee ate Ss 
> Office For- 
mae Liguidation Commis- 


Chile: Export-Im Bank. 
xport· Import 


—— — — 


Export- Im WD. 
eee Finance Corpo- 


Costa Rica: Export-Im Bank 
Cuba: Export-Import Bank 
Dominican Republic: Export-Import 


— ͤ— cE, 


Export-Import Bank 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


„ Bank 
Reconstruction F. nance Cor- 


11. 529, 170 
166, 134 ee — 13, 063, 636 


484, 276 ions Division A 31, 491, 659 
New Zealand: Office Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner 4,332, 732 4, 332, 732 
Export-Import Bank 10, 680, 000 Pakistan: War Assets Adminis- 
War Assets Administration 150, 953 1 136, 464 136, 464 
Union of South Africa: Office 
Sele es ee 1, 117, 519 — Liquidation Commis- 
Se eS et SEES 1,412, 250 1, 412, 250 
Export-Import Ban 1, 000, 000 
ice Foreign fon Liquidation // r 5,042, 501 
r cen snapatinece 117, 519 =) 
Z BETETE — TA E — , 973, , 228, 472, 297 
"aaa Oa : farina ta 2 8 55 
Institute r ͤ RL r EEE 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
eee ee 5 === ane — —— — „ 89,081, 782 
icaragua: Export-Import 000 
= nes =z ma * Eee SS 
— oe ERT . 8 5. 937,016 OCzechoslovakla „ 29, 582, 814 
Export-Im e Bank Pank- saec 21, 983, 707 
Maritime mission 099, 500 
oaa. Foreign ] Liquidation Com- imo. e a ee „ 599, 7, 599, 197 
E E AAA (( 
— Sse: — — denmark. 0000mm 52, 040, 989 
Salvador: Export-Import Bank. 000 576, 000 — — 
Bros eee 16, 403, 9, 318, 099 — Cooperation Adminis- a wales 
Export-Im —— , 20, 000 000 
Maritime 540 1. 540 
— of Inter-American * Wine ammsetin ee , 040, 1, 040, 989 
Office Foreign Taman Genet = Mes oe ee A eee nce ee 15, 372, 010 15, 372, 010 
M A TA geg = TA — || Export-Import Bank. . 4, 687, 579 4, 687, 579 
xport-Import Bank.....| 741, 068 : 
. 8 :::..! ̃ ᷣ . See ge 10, 684, 431 10, 684, 431 


Unclassified: American Republics 113, 966, 113, 966, 473 | 19, 663, 129 


— 
——T—TT——— 1, 376, 762 


E t- Im BONY ee 1, 711, 654 
Soren 2 and Collec- Export. Im Bankes — 750, 000 
Division 17, 951, 475 Office, Foreign Liquidation Com- 
one — a7 r ge ben wad Calc — <4 “sae 
8 164, 487 1 ‘ore ecounts an 
. aS seis a .. 8, 857, 778 200, 000 
Giles For haa n Liquidation Got SENET | | geen rie | Minn 26,211,330 | 115, 609, 274 
War Assets Administration — — 3 222 || Export-Import Bank. 26,211,330 | 90, 815, 928 
Bahrein: Reconstruction Finance Maritime Commission ..-.-.-.. 1, 167, 520 
Corporation.. —.—. 17,047,575 | 17,077, 575 a a ae 18, 671, 763 
Belgium- Luxemburg. 221, 645, 837 = 5, O14, 059 
v ae C r % A ea a Ee eee 2, 120, 378, 927 
VVV — ars 
bs See Sa 
fe s Fore reign ig — Com- 
re e and Collections 
ae 3 831, 857, 981 331, $57, 981 
British Commonwealth 
353, 300, 000 353, 200, 000 
United Kingdom 7, 184, 606 —7—— 7, 184, 696 
Economie Cooperation Ad- 12 880 511 
5 Finance Cor- 234.200 079 
0 4, 502, 103 
2, 655, 801 
Fora 84, 076, 468 
oom — L === 
e 8, 250, 000 , ULNA 
Office Foreign Liquidation ate 
ommissioner ~-n- -meee 7, 750, 000 41, 298, 000 


F. Accounts and Col- 
rotons D Division |__§ 871, 719 
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TABLE 5.—Foreign credits utilized—by country, by agency: July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1949; war period, July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1945; postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1949—Continued 


Total, July 1, | War period, | Postwar period Total, July 1, | War war period 
Country 1040, to June“ July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1945, to Country 1040, to June | July 1, 1940, it F aly! 1045, to 
30, 1049 June 30, 1945 | June 30, 1949 30, 1040 June 30, 1945 | June 80, 1949 

Hungary: Office Foreign Liquida- Indonesia: Office, Foreign Liquida- 
tion 00 Conta issioner._. Š $16, 023, 655 r $16, 023, 655 tion Commissioner $62, 867, 564 $82, 867, 564 
Iceland 2, 673, 747 $590, 000 2, 083, 747 = = 
— — — . — 115, 396, 463 $226, 612 115, 169, 851 

Economic ea Adminis — —— 
. — CPI. 9,00 . ee 


xport-Import Bank 00 ͤ eee oe 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 

ce Foreign Lian don Com- Export-Import Bank 50, 448, 000 226, 612 50, 221, 388 

OPNS Bre Sete ae N 86, 758 Maritime Commission 18, 963, 000 18, 963, 000 
-n =j Office Foreign Liquidation Com- 

TPTA 38, 107, 365 462, 429 37, 644, 936 missi 4. 465,70 4, 465, 790 
Export-Import Bank. 462, 429 462, 420 | ES 5, 900, 000 900, 000 
Office Foreign Liquida: 5 619, 673 |. 619, 673 

ECT 20/108; 805 cncucectesenss 29, 103, 895 — |= 
Foreign Accounts and Collection N 79, 217, 764 

T 8,8440 % % („ „„ 8, 541, 041 [$$ — — 
* 2, 081, 480 2, 081, 480 

Iraq: Office Foreign Liquidation 

88,0 ap cc ansemte 880, 350 n 70, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 

Ireland: Economic Cooperation Ad- Office Foreign Liquidation Com- 

ministration. .... 9,01 8 eee ee 39, 012, 392 Diener 6, 051,618 6, 051, 618 

A 380, 820, 007 13, 376, 265 367, 443, 802 , O84, 666 „084, 666 

— — — — — 5 ̃ :...... — — 

—:: LE ee RY 80, 969, 722 3, 547, 412 77, 422, 310 

Ent in Of, s28 70 8 578, 285 94.440400 Export-Import B 5 188,07 3,54% 412 0,040 618 
xport-Im > „ „149, xport-Import Bank 43, 188, 027 3, 547, 412 „ 

Maritime 65,222,110 „ 65, 222, 110 Olle Vorelgn Liquidation Com- 

Office Foreign 8 Com- Won nes 37, 781, 695 

( S 140% 108... 144, 072,196 eee eS SS eee 

— — || Portugal and possesslons ....-......- 1, 335, 866 1, G00; TOO kde dansh sauces 

Japan 230, 534, 833 239, 534, 833 „„. 

— — Portugal: Export-Import Bank.. 1, 270, 866 1. 

Agriculture Department. 180, 147, 013 180, 147, 013 Angola: Export-Import Bank 65, 000 Cee 

. Bank. 25, 909, 910 25, 909, 910 =) eee 

5 7, 339, 120 7, 339, 120 Saudi Arabia 27, 038, 130 8, 558, 773 18, 479, 357 

Reconstr Finance Corpo- — | | — — 

Ut) RRS SE te ek Sa inte 12, 104, 073 Export-Import Bank 10, 000, 0007 ——— 10, 000, 000 
Office Foreign Liquidation Com- Office Foreign e Com- 

o 14, 034, 717 Wilen 1, 880, 000 


14,08% 717) f 
= MM Foreign Accounts and Collection 
DN!!! 15, 158, 130 


24, 927, 596 |...0..2..-2--- 


Latvia: 55 Import Bank. 10, 782 10; 782 [usa eek Spain: Export-Import Bank .....--- 13. 681, 074 
Lebanon: Office Foreign Liqui Sweden: Export-Import Bee a, a 6, 266, 000 
Commissioner = 880, 280. |- .eoinansnanaant 1, 550, 280 || Thailand (Siam): Office Fore 
Liberia: Foreign Accoun Liquidation Commissioner.. 6, 215, 270 
lection Division 14, 805, 433 1, 801, 259 34, 117, 844 
es — 
Netherlands and possessions ..------ 530, 186,663 | 40.340554 Export-Import Bank. 21, 902, 783 
— SSS = Maritime Commission 6, 088, 270 


Netherlands. 467,319,000 | 40,346,554 | 420 972, 545 Office Foreign Liquidation Com- 


MISGIONORNG s con wosarminsaas=~n< 6, 126, 791 


Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration 144, 500, 000 U. S. 8. R.: Foreign Accounts and 

Export-Im 205, 284, 546 Collection Division 221, 016,703 | -accnenscecensc 221, 916, 703 

Maritime Co} 9, 559, 840 9, 559, 840 || Yugoslavia: Foreign 3 and 

Office, Foreign Liquida Collection Division. z 900, 000 900, 000 
Jommissioner 10 780 912 „„ 18, 750,912 || International organi 

Foreign Accounts and Col- Nations; State 11,400, 988 |e ceccccnccnscu. 11, 405, 938 
lection Divisſon „ 48, 000, 000 

War Assets Administration. A 877, 247 


Sources; Latest releases from Clearing Office of Foreign Transactions, Department of Commerce, Department of State, Treasury, Export-Import Bank, National Military 
Ror opened RFC, Maritime Commission, UNRRA, International Monetary Fund and International Bank, plus officlal tabulations by the wislative Reference Service, 
rary of Congress. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Mr. President, the total is $58,201,648,- 1. European recovery pro- 


i gram, July 1, 1949, to 
Eear from Nebraska yield for a ques 309. 3 ine $0, 100 $3, 628, 380, 000 
on This does not include 1 dime for the 2. European recovery pro- 
Mr. WHERRY. I would prefer to shooting war. Neither does it include gram: Loan tunds 
finish my remarks, and then I shall be ` through the Export- 
very glad to yield for questions. 1 dime of war lend-lease, i Spore Bank i 150, 000, 000 
An additional table furnished by the There has been excluded, particularly, g. Aid to Greece and Turkey. 45. 000, 000 
Legislative Reference Service, brings $46,073,700,000 for lend-lease during the 4, Government and relief in 
this information on appropriations up war, which could be credited to help in occupied areas: Eco- 
to date through the current fiscal year, winning the war. nonae relief in occupied J 
adding another $6,344,880,029 to the for- I ask that the additional table be 5, minitas aid Prograrg— 1, 450. 000.000 
cun aid total, making the figures as printed in the Recorp at this point as 6. Aid to Korea 60, 000, 000 
ollows: a marks. 7. International Refugee 
In total grants and credits for the i Thee Ihe 35 objection, the table Organization = 70, 000, 000 
period ended June 30, 1949, $29,356,768,- was ordered to be printed in thé RECORD 8. Relief of Palestine Refu- 7 
. jo. AEs ARLE RRC MLE 8 16, 000, 000 
ent appropriated for fiscal 1950, as follows: i 
$6,244,880,029. [Library of Congress Legislative Reference Total- —— =- 6,344, 380, 000 
Our subscription to the contingent Service] Mr. WHERRY. If wartime lend lease 
fund of the International Bank for Re- Summary or FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATED, Fiscau were included in the total, the total aid 
construction, $2,500,000,000. Yzar 1950 and credits would be the staggering sum 


Estimate of expenditures to interna- During the fiscal year 1950, comprising a of $104,275,348,309, 
tional agencies and disbursements by period from July 1, 1949, through June 30, Authorities have stated that the cost 
military agencies in foreign areas since 1950, the following totals have been appro- of World War II when finally ascertained 
the war, $20,000,000,000, priated: will be more than $350,000,000,060, 


1950 


The statement has recently been made 
by former Secretary of War Gordon Gray 
that World War II will have cost the 
United States $1,300,000,000,000 before it 
is finally paid for, 

Think of that, fellow Americans. Let 
us think of that when we are making 
these commitments. Somebody will have 
to pay the bill. When and where will it 
be paid, and who will pay it? What 
about the stability of the United States 
of America? The time to consider these 
questions is now, when authorizations 
are asked for, as well as later, when ap- 
propriations are requested. ' 

Mr. Hoffman used that cost reference 
in his testimony before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee as added em- 
phasis to what he called the small 
amount of money requested for ECA. 

In my opinion, it is impossible to com- 
pare the cost of a hot war with the cold 
war we are now experiencing. 

At the same time it is misleading to 
use the $2,950,000,000 now being asked 
for by ECA, or all of the ECA funds thus 
far authorized, in comparison with the 
cost of war, or as anything but a small 
proportion of our accumulated foreign 
aid, which is now over $58,000,000,000, 
or $104,000,000,C00 if we include lend- 
lease, a 

Our efforts to bolster the economies 
of western European countries have 
been costly and ineffectual in accom- 
plishing the integration of European 
trade and commerce, and might even- 
tually result in their independence and 
our relief from the millstone around our 
necks, 

We have enabled foreign nations, 
through our gifts, to reduce their in- 
ternal debts, balance their national defi- 
cits, build up their gold reserves, and in- 
crease their over-all production to 20 
percent above prewar levels. 

We have sat helplessly by while our 
free-enterprise dollars are used to fos- 
ter socialistic forms of government. 

We have continued aid, and the ECA 
countries are still asking for more, to 
countries who are carrying on active 
trade with Red Russia, in contravention 
to our national efforts, and with mate- 
rials supplied in whole or in part by 
American dollars. 

As several of my colleagues have 
stated in the past few days, Great Brit- 
ain has entered into 96 trade agreements 
with Russia since the war, and both 
France and Great Britain have nonag- 
gression pacts with U. S. S. R. 

British steel, French steel, and Bel- 
gian steel is going behind the iron cur- 
tain, and we have been powerless to pre- 
vent it, or to stop the transshipment of 
American products by our so-called co- 
operating countries. 

The very idea of putting any require- 
ments upon our dollars in the way of 
protections to our trade, or limitations 
upon what our debtor nations may do 
with the dollars we are giving them, is 
repugnant to the State Department and 
to ECA. 

The blank check is shoved in front 
of us. 

Ask no questions, Mr. American Tax- 
payer. 
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Every country in the world has its 
hands, up to the elbows, in the American 
taxpayers’ pocket, and we are being 
asked for more. 

Last week press statements referred to 
conversations between Great Britain and 
the United States in which the United 
Kingdom is stated to have asked for 
more United States help in shouldering 
her burden of debt to the Sterling bloc 
nations of the Far East. Those conver- 
sations took place last September 7, Mr. 
President, right in our own backyard, yet 
the American people and the Congress 
have been kept in the dark about such 
proposals. 

And I assure the Senate it has been 
impossible for one Senator of the United 
States, the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska, to find out from the Office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury what was 
said or agreed to at that meeting. 

It was a secret until it broke in the 
press on April 24, but evidently the 
British make no bones about what it is 
they are seeking. 

The following is a quotation from the 
New York Journal of Commerce, of Tues- 
day, April 25,1950. It is entitled “Brit- 
ain Asks United States Share Debt Load. 
Wants Aid on Pakistan, India, Asia Ob- 
ligations.” I read a portion of it: 


The British Government has proposed the 
United States take over a big share of Brit- 
ain’s economic burden in India, Pakistan, 
and southeast Asia. The British plan would 
call for the United States to pay off in dollars 
to such countries as India and Pakistan part 
of Britain's $9,000,000,000 wartime debt to 
sterling bloc nations. 


Mr. President, I ask that the article 
be printed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITAIN ASKS UNITED STATES SHARE DEBT 
Loap—WantTs AID ON PAKISTAN, INDIA, ASIA 
OBLIGATIONS 
WASHINGTON, April 24.—The British Gov- 

ernment has proposed the United States take 

over a big share of Britain's economic burden 
in India, Pakistan, and southeast Asia. 

Officials disclosed today the British Em- 
bassy has put forward this idea in an ex- 
ploratory proposal now under consideraton 
by high administration officials. 

The British plan would call for the United 
States to pay off in dollars to such countries 
as India and Pakistan part of Britain's 
$9,000,000,000 wartime debt to sterling-bloc 
nations. 

FOLLOWS DOLLAR CRISIS TALKS 

The main idea behind the suggested pro- 
gram is to help non-Communist countries 
in Asia fight off Communism while at the 
same time ease the huge debt which is 
jeopardizing Britain’s economic comeback. 

The British memorandum stems from last 
fall’s American-British-Canadian dollar crisis 
talks. At that time, it was decided to ex- 
amine the sterling debt and other economic 
problems to determine what steps could be 
taken. 

The United States long has been urging 
Britain to get its creditors to agree to scale 
down these debts. But the countries like 
Indian which need financial aid have resisted 
this. 
Informed officials said the British paper is 
the first concrete proposal of what might 
be done even though it is highly tentative 
and intended mainly for discussion. 
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They added, in response to questions, that 
the paper does not go into detail on what 
return the United States could expect for 
helping Britain pay off the sterling debt. 

Presumably the dividends would be meas- 
ured in cold war gains—a healthier south- 
east Asia and a sounder British economy to 
bolster western Europe. 


Mr. WHERRY. Two weeks before 
that, Sir Stafford Cripps, the British 
Chancelor of the Exchequer, in an offi- 
cial announcement, boasted that in the 
first quarter of 1950 the sterling area 
had earned a net gold and dollar surplus 
of $40,000,000, the first surplus since 
before the war. 

British gold and dollar reserves rose 
by $296,000,000 during the quarter, so 
that on March 31, they stood at $1,984,- 
000,000, closely approaching the $2,000,- 
000,000 which Sir Stafford considers a 
safe point in British economy. 

The socialistic British Government has 
been supported by ECA dollars for 2 
years. Its hand is outstretched for an- 
other $687,000,000 of ECA money—free 
money—for the coming fiscal year, and 
Britain has been trying to wangle an- 
other separate and special loan to ease 
British debt obligations to India and 
south Asia, y 

The quarterly surplus referred to by 
Sir Stafford Cripps means only that 
Britain has $40,000,000 which she can 
apply against her internal debt. 

As of March 31, 1950, the British in- 
ternal debt was $66,112,622,800. 

Their external debt was $6,139,285,600, 
most of which is owed to the United 
States. Their frozen debts, incurred to 
their own Dominions during the war— 
and this is the important part—was 
$14,000,000,000 and has been reduced to 
$9,000,000,000. 

It is that latter $9,000,000,000 that 
Britain is trying to get us to take over 
for her on another “hold-back-the-tide- 
of-communism” plea. 

Mr. President, for the past year we 
have been importuned with the idea of 
“embarking upon a great world program 
to help the underdeveloped areas of the 
world.” 

The President of the United States 
announced it as a “bold, new program” 
in his inaugural address of January 20, 
1949, and again in a special message to 
Congress on June 24, 1949, 

The only thing that is new about it is 
the name—point 4. 

It is the same old give-away program 
we have been “new-dealing” in for the 
past 10 years. 

We are just not doing enough to suit 
our world-minded Government do- 
gooders. 

Fifty-eight billion dollars, plus $46,- 
000,000,000 in lend-lease, is not enough, 

We must dress up the old programs, 
give them some more money, and a new 
5-year lease on life. 

Once the point 4 is on the books, we will 
find ourselves saddled with a new “gim- 
mick” and told we are duty-bound to 
support our commitment—ad infinitum, 

The $45,000,000 asked for today will 
just lay the cornerstone of what is to 
follow. 

We are told that there are limitations, 
but I have been in the Senate 8 years, 
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and I find that once an agency gets its 
toe in the door, it says, Oh, yes, it was 
authorized; now let us get the appro- 
priation.” Just as sure as the sun rises 
that is what is going to happen, in my 
opinion, if this allocation is made. 

This is what the Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, said when he testified on 
the point 4 legislation before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on March 
30, 1950. I quote his statement in part: 

But our foreign policy is not based on se- 
curity alone. We have never been satisfied 
merely to resist a threat—of communism or 
any other ism. Our policy is broader than 
this. It is essentially constructive. It is 
based on the assumption that, in the world 
as it is today, our own welfare is closely re- 
lated to that of other peoples. * * * 

The bill now before you (the point 4 
amendment) establishes economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped areas for the first 
time as a national policy. 


For the first time it ‘s a national policy. 

The line of approach has shifted. The 
Marshall plan ballyhoo, which for 2 
years has been dinning “hold back the 
tide of communism” in our ears, is mov- 
ing into another area of appeal. All 
the stops are out, it is a real tear jerker, 
we must underwrite all of the economic 
ills of the world in order to stop com- 
munism, and for our national security. 
That is the new cry. 

Mr. President, with all the statements 
which have been made, the truth is that 
we are losing the cold war, despite the 
billions we have poured into Europe. 
General Bradley says we are losing the 
cold war. High Commissioner McCloy, 
in Germany, says we are losing the cold 
war. Everybody can see the way Russia 
is taking over China and sending shivers 
through the South Pacific. 

Mr. President, is it not about time that 
we take stock of our situation, and con- 
sider how fast we are going down the 
road of bankruptcy? Is it not about 
time to ask questions? 

The most deceptive snare is that the 
proponents of the point 4 proposals have 
ignored the grants-in-aid, the financial 
assistance, and all manner of scientific 
and technical guidance that has been 
given to all the so-called underdeveloped 
areas of the world by the United States 
Government over a period of years, ex- 
clusive of ECA. 

Mr. President, I turn to tabulations 3 
and 5 in the Legislative Reference Re- 
port, to which I referred earlier. These 
tabulations give a breakdown, by coun- 
tries, of all the grants and credits that 
have been made by the United States 
over the past 10 years, and the account 
source of the funds so donated. 

The American republics have received 
$454,466,309 in grants and $703,017,669 
in credits, a total of 81,157, 483,987 in RFC 
loans and scientific and technical as- 
sistance. The countries so benefited in- 
clude Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

“Come one, come all.” That is the 
slogan. “Get in, get some money from 
Uncle Sam,” Let us close the dollar gaps 
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throughout the world. Everybody get 
in for the big give-away show. 

Africa, the Far and Near East, British 
East Africa, Union of South Africa, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Algeria, French Equa- 
torial Africa, French Morocco, Liberia, 
Lebanon, Iran, Iraq, Bahrein, Saudi- 
Arabia, India, Burma, Siam, China, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Hong 
Kong, Pakistan, the Philippines, the 
Ryukyus Islands have received aid in 
amounts varying from thousands to mil- 
lions of dollars. And this does not in- 
clude ECA money and materials and 
counterpart funds which may be spent 
by European countries in their depend- 
ent areas. 

Later I shall go into more detail on 
just what those programs have been. 


EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION 


Mr. President, the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948 clearly sets forth in its dec- 
laration of policy that— 

The accomplishment of these objectives 
calls for a plan of European recovery, open 
to all such nations which cooperate in such 
plans, based upon a strong production effort, 
the expansion of foreign trade, the creation 
and maintenance of internal financial sta- 
bility, and the development of economic co- 
operatio: , including all possible steps to es- 
tablish and maintain equitable rates of ex- 
change and to bring about the progressive 
elimination of trade barriers. 


The first objective was to rehabiitate 
Europe's industrial machine and restore 
manufactures and agriculture. The sec- 
ond, and interlocking, cbjective is to 
bring about greater trade and inter- 
changeability of currencies between the 
European nations, in order to promote 
interdependence upor themselves and 
less dependence upon Americen dollars. 

Having established the beachhead of 
increased production effort in the 16 
participating countries, ECA is now 
faced with the fact that it must accom- 
plish the trade unification of Europe, or 
it has no reason for further existence. 

ECA must inake the second half of its 
policy work, or the production ffort will 
tumble like a house of cards when ECA 
dollars are withdrawn. 

At this crucial point there are signs 
of reviving nationalism in many of the 
cooperating countries, and prewar ri- 
valries and struggles for trade suprem- 
acy have been reopened. Trade uni- 
fication of Europe, if it still is as desir- 
able as it seemed, is certainly as far away 
as at any time in the postwar period. 

In recent hearings before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, February 
21, 1950, both the Secretary of State and 
ECA Administrator Hoffman spoke in 
glowing terms of the production gains 
which have been made by the 16 Mar- 
shall-plan countries, 

An average of 20 percent above 1935-38 
production levels has been attained. An 
increase up to 40 percent has been 
reached in some countries in manufac- 
ture. Gains in agricultural production 
have been less marked. 

Testimony has indicated, however, 
that real progress toward converti- 
bility of currencies and elimination of 
other trade barriers between the Euro- 

an nations has not been accomplished. 
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Various plans have been tried in the 
past 2 years. At present there is in ef- 
fect, but due to expire on June 30, an 
intra-European payments agreement 
between ECA and the 16 Marshall-plan 
countries. 

A part of the ECA dollar aid appor- 
tioned to each country, which it needs to 
pay for necessary imports from the dol- 
lar area, is given only on condition that 
the recipient country extends a grant- 
in-aid in the same amount in its own 
currency to the other participating 
countries with which it has a trade 
deficit. 

Belgium, for example, receives dollar 
financing to pay for goods and services 
from the United States and elsewhere in 
the dollar area, on condition that it make 
a grant of Belgian francs to Greece with 
which Greece can buy steel in Belgium. 

In other words, ECA dollars act as the 
come-on to persuade two of the par- 
ticipating countries to trade with each 
other. However, the limitation has been 
that the intra-European payments plan 
is based on a series of bilateral arrange- 
ments between pairs of countries, rather 
than providing for multilateral trade 
movements. 

The drawing rights that Belgium 
might give Greece can be used only in 
Belgium. Greece cannot shop around 
and buy its steel in the most advanta- 
geous market. X 

However, the ECA dollar stimulus has 
not been sufficient up to this point to 
induce the individual countries to bring 
their trade into balance. 

Therefore, Administrator Hoffman is 
anxious to try another step, which he 
hopes will make European currencies 
freely convertible one into another. He 
also has hopes it will further break down 
quantitative restriction, price differen- 
tials, and tariff barriers which are still 
very much in evidence between the Euro- 
pean nations, 

This new step is called the European 
Payments Union. It might almost be 
called a figment of Mr. Hoffman’s imagi- 
nation at this point, for certainly it has 
not reached tre point of being acceptable 
to the countries who will participate, 
nor is it clear how Mr. Hoffman proposes 
to go about setting up what amounts to 
a separate European monetary fund. 

We will not see the European Pay- 
ments Union identified as such in the 
present legislation. In fact, we will not 
find much discussion of it anywhere. 

In the bill, at the top of page 2, it is 
preposed to add a paragraph (d) to sec- 
tion 111 of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948. 

The paragraph reads: 

(d) The Administrator is authorized to 
transfer funds— 


Note the expression, Mr. President, 
“transfer funds“ 


not to exceed a total of $600,000,000 directly 
to any central institution— 


To any central institution, if you 
please— 


or other organization formed to further pur- 
poses of this act by two or more participating 
countries, or to any participating country or 
countries in connection with the operation of 
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such institution or organization, to be used 
on terms and conditions specified by the ad- 
ministration, in order to facilitate the de- 
velopment of transferability of European cur- 
rencies, or to promote liberalization of trade 
by participating countries with one another 
and with other countries. 


According to this rather vague word- 
ing, the ECA Administrator will be able 
to transfer $600,000,000 of ECA funds to 
an outside institution or organization, on 
terms and conditions which he personally 
sets up, to promote the hoped for trade 
integration. 

Thus far Mr. Hoffman has not needed 
any additional legislative authority to 
run the present or previous intra-Euro- 
pean payments plans, because they in- 
volved only the withholding of ECA 
dollars if a country did not extend a 
grant-in-aid in its own currency to the 
other participating country with which 
it has a trade deficit. 

It is amazing that the Administrator 
has found it necessary to ask for au- 
thority in addition to that already con- 
tained in the ECA act. 

If paragraph (d) can be called a firm 
definition, it is evidently needed in order 
that ECA may immobilize $600,000,000 
and transfer it, I think, to a separate 
institution. 

And what do we know about the Euro- 
pean payments union proposal? There 
is not much in the report about it, and 
it has not been discussed fully, at least on 
the floor of the Senate, by any member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. It 
has been presented, yes, but its ramifica- 
tions have not been explained. 

Nothing but the briefest of explana- 
tions have been offered by officials of 
ECA who thought it up. 

Mr. Acheson addressed himself to it in 
general terms in Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings; Mr. Hoffman 
testified in slightly more detail; and Mr. 
Bissell of ECA attempted to clarify the 
proposal. 

So far as I know, the committee has 
not asked for testimony on the Euro- 
pean Payments Union proposal from 
representatives of the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank, 
from participating countries, or from 
experts in international trade and bank- 
ing who would be in a position to advise 
us as to its feasibility under existing 
law, or its conflict with the interests of 
American industry and business. 

In my opinion, Mr. Hoffman is now 
sending up another expensive trial bal- 
loon, this time with $600,000,000. It will 
be added to the $800,000,000 he spent on 
a similar, and unsuccessful plan, during 
the present fiscal year. 

Testimony has shown an equal 
amount, or more as admitted by Mr. Bis- 
sell, was spent in the same effort during 
the first year of ECA. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt about 
the integration of European currencies 
and trade being a pressing problem. I 
agree to that. I mentioned it time and 
time again when the first authorization 
was made. That is why I felt the loan 
should be made through some sort of 
international RFC which could accom- 
plish this integration so that individ- 
uals in the other countries could take a 
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part of the responsibility, put up a part 
of their own capital. But no, that has 
not been done. 

Two years of the Marshall plan have 
gone by and integration, one of the im- 
portant principles of the plan, has not 
been accomplished. I am speaking 
about the elimination of trade barriers 
and the convertibility of currency. 

It stands out crystal clear that the 
European countries are not cooperating 
to the extent necessary to foresee their 
Possible independence from ECA support 
at any near point in the future. If they 
were, Mr. Hoffman would not ask for the 
$600,000,000. 

It is plain that we are about to prime 
the pump with another $600,000,000 in 
order to persuade certain European 
countries to do business with each other, 
perhaps with a few more requirements 
this time, but certainly with the same 
idea of taking up the slack in their 
trade deficits. 

Mr. President, at what point is west- 
ern Europe going to stand on its own 
feet? That is a question which ought 
to be answered. At what point is it go- 
ing to stand on its own feet? If the 
plan is to end in 1952 what, then, is go- 
ing to happen to the ECA countries? 
What about trade barriers, what about 
convertibility of currencies then, if we 
are not giving them any more money? 

Is the United States the only party to 
the plan that is cooperating? 

The only satisfactory information 
that has been published about the Euro- 
pean payments union proposals that I 
can find is contained in a report by the 
Senate ECA “watchdog committee,” for 
which the junior Senator from Nebraska 
is grateful. This is Senate Document 
No. 144, issued March 8, 1950. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I asked that I be per- 
mitted to continue until I had concluded 
my presentation, but I shall be glad to 
yield for a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LODGE. On this particular point 
I wanted to ask the Senator from Nevada 
whether the report had been approved 
by the membership of the watch-dog 
committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is published with- 
out comment. 

Mr. LODGE. It was not approved? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not know 
whether all the members of the commit- 
tee have gone into all of it; Ido not know 
whether all the members of the commit- 
tee have signed the report; but I under- 
stand they are continuing to investigate 
the program. Whether they are in total 
agreement with the report, I cannot tell 
the Senator. I will say, however, that 
they raised the very point respecting the 
pending legislation that I am raising. 
We established the watch-dog commit- 
tee for that purpose. I am glad the 
committee is functioning. Until we cre- 
ate some other committee to watch the 
funds and find out how the program is 
working, I shall continue to look to the 
watch-dog committee for whatever ad- 
vice it can furnish on these questions, 
respecting matters I cannot find any- 
where in the report issued by the com- 
mittee, and which I cannot find in the 
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evidence of Mr. Hoffman or in the evi- 
dence of Dean Acheson. 

Mr. LODGE. The report was not ap- 
proved by the watch-dog committee, al- 
though it had the opportunity to ap- 
prove it if its members wanted to. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not know. I 
have great faith in the chairman of that 
committee, whether the committee has 
approved it or not. The report of the 
watch-dog committee was issued on 
March 8, 1950, as Senate Document No. 
144. To my knowledge this is the first 
time the point has been brought to the 
attention of the Senate that the watch- 
dog committee did not approve. That 
does not really make any difference so 
far as the point I am making is con- 
cerned. 

In it ECA has submitted a memoran- 
dum on the proposed European Pay- 
ments Union, which the committee pub- 
lished without comment. This memo- 
randum is followed by a staff report on 
the proposed European clearing organi- 
zation, which I have found very reveal- 
ing. I recommend that each Senator 
read the committee’s report before final 
action comes on the ECA legislation. 

Following are a few excerpts from it— 
page 6: 

Mr. Hoffman apparently feels that the ECA 
makes a poorer showing in bringing about 
European integration and removing intra- 
European trade barriers than on other as- 
pects of its program. Some people believe 
that Mr. Hoffman hoped to bring home from 
his recent trip to Europe an agreement to 
establish a clearing organization as evidence 
to Congress that something tangible had 
been accomplished in this direction. 

The European response to the ECA pro- 
posal has been disappointing to the ECA. 
The Marshall-plan countries have agreed to 
study the matter to see if something can 
be worked out, but nothing more. 

The ECA clearing house proposal appar- 
ently stirred up a certain amount of con- 
flict among the United States agencies rep- 
resented on the National “Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems (Treasury, State, Commerce, Fed- 
eral Reserve, Export-Import Bank, and ECA). 
It was necessary for the ECA to change the 
original proposal which it sent to the Euro- 
pean countries and on which these coun- 
tries had been working for a month before 
the approval of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil was obtained. 


Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
agree with that statement? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not hear the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well, I will not 
repeat it. 

Mr. LODGE, I was engaged in consul- 
tation. If the Senator will repeat it 

Mr. WHERRY. What I stated runs 
to the very question the Senator asked. 
The Senator can find it in the RECORD 
between now and tomorrow’s session, 
and I hope he will answer the question. 

As to conflicting views of United States 
agencies the report states: 

The first is the relation of the Payments 
Union to the International Fund. Ever since 
the Bretton Woods Agreement it has been 
the policy of the United States to work to- 
ward the free convertibility of all the world’s 
currencies and the International Monetary 
Fund has been the instrument for attaining 
this objective. 
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The other major issue which appears to 
exist in the minds of the National Advisory 
Council members is the question as to 
whether or not it is desirable for the United 
States to foster in Europe a regional soft- 
currency area which is protected from United 
States competition by trade restrictions, 
and which develops an artificial economic 
structure within its walls. To a considerable 
extent this is what the economic integra- 
tion of Europe does. 


Mr. President, I believe I have read 
enough to show that the Senate does not 
know much about the carte blanche au- 
thority which paragraph (d) proposes 
to hand over to the ECA Administrator. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Hoffman 
needs new authority, or he would not 
ask for it—authority even in addition 
to the broad powers of the ECA Act—in 
order to establish a regional European 
Monetary Fund, which I think will be 
separate and distinct from anything we 
have had before. 


It is evident that the National Advisory 
Council, established to coordinate Gov- 
ernment policies on the International 
Fund and Bank, has grave reservations 
in regard to what relation a European 
Payments Union would bear to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. It also 
doubts whether it is desirable for the 
United States to foster a regional soft- 
currency area which could exclude United 
States competition and could develop an 
artificial economic structure in western 
Europe. 

It is evident that Mr. Hoffman is pro- 
moting an idea that has not been receiv- 
ed with any enthusiasm by Marshall 
plan countries. An article in the New 
York Times, April 19, entitled “Mystery 
Over British Aims Delays Monetary 
Compact,” bears the subtitle “Real Issues 
of Payments Union Await Discussion Till 
This Uncertainty Ends.“ 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article included in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mystery Over BRITISH Arms DELAYS MONE- 
TARY COMPACT—REAL ISSUES OF PAYMENTS 
Union Awarr Discussion TILL THIS UN- 
CERTAINTY ENDS 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 

THE HAGUE, THE NETHERLANDS, April 18.— 
Uncertainty about the intentions of British 
monetary policy is having a pronounced de- 
terrent effect on the economic progress of 
Europe. 

Unlike previous phases of the prolonged 
crisis of the pound sterling the tendency 
in Continental central bank and treasury 
circles is less to blame the British for doing 
the wrong thing than to ponder the very 
grave consequences for the world of what 
seems to them to be British inability to de- 
cide just what it is they are standing for in 
international monetary affairs. 

There is no lack of understanding on the 
continent of the special problems of the ster- 
ling area as it has emerged from the war. 
There is a great lack of understanding of 
why Britain will not face these special prob- 
lems on a technical level and work out some 
kind of a system that will enable the 15 
other monstary areas participating in the 
Marshall plan to get away from the now very 
costly bilatzralism in their payments rela- 
tionships. 
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TECHNICAL PROBLEMS EMPHASIZED 

Uncertainty in Europe as to Britain’s real 
intentions explains much of the emphasis 
on “technical problems” as a factor in de- 
laying agreement on the new European Pay- 
ments Union. Discussions will resume to- 
morrow in Paris on this project, which has 
acquired the status of a kind of fetish both 
in Europe and in Washington. Everybody 
says it is something that must be done, but 
few of those building the structure are cer- 
tain in their own minds that it is a good 
thing. 

There are no technical difficulties in bring- 
ing sterling into a European Payments Union 
supported by several hundred million dol- 
lars of Marshall aid. Any competent Euro- 
pean or American financial technician can 
draft one or more plans that would achieve 
that result without costing Britain a penny 
in dollars or gold beyond what she is pay- 
ing anyway under existing arrangements. 

The British are among the best financial 
technicians in the world and it is incon- 
ceivable to their colleagues on the continent 
that the British don't know the difference 
between sense and nonsense in matters of 
this kind. Yet the issues as they emerge from 
technical discussions are nonsensical in the 
light of the present pattern of trade and pay- 
ments in Europe and in world. 


QUESTIONS ON BRITISH AIMS 


The real issues cannot be discussed until 
the other parties know what the British want 
with respect to the real issues. Do they, as 
many Continental and American experts have 
come to suspect, want to maintain in- 
definitely a system that makes them arbiter 
of the terms of trade of other European coun- 
tries? Are they afraid that a United States 
depression is imminent that would make the 
sterling area a kind of haven for a Europe 
unable to earn dollars and deprived of Mar- 
shall aid? This would make sense to many 
Continentals. Do the British want to force 
the creation of a third monetary area that 
would practice discrimination against the 
dollar and thus indirectly put sterling in the 
position of a mediator in world trade? 

These are all real issues, but they are not 
being discussed. Meanwhile, a country like 
the Netherlands has to face the prospect, 
if a European payments union is formed 
without British cooperation, of being de- 
prived of its present right to sell freely in 
the sterling area—the derivative of its right 
to accept sterling freely in payment for ex- 
ports. This is a very grave matter for a 
country whose second largest traditional 
market is Britain and whose trade is now 
nearly half financed through sterling. 

It is a measure of the fears of British in- 
tentions that the Dutch are prepared to ac- 
cept this outcome if necessary rather than 
trade indefinitely on British terms. Mean- 
while, here and elsewhere in Europe plans 
are delayed, business is uncertain, and the 
sense of western solidarity is weakening. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if it 
can be assumed that a more effective 
kind of financial clearing house is neces- 
sary to achieve the trade cooperation we 
seek between Marshall plan countries— 
and I know of no quarrel with that argu- 
ment—the proposals suggested in sec- 
tion 102 of the ECA bill are premature 
and unexplored, and more testimony 
should be taken, so that we may under- 
stand exactly what authority is being re- 
quested under this section. 

The vague commitments of the pro- 
posed paragraph (d) to section 111 of the 
act, as contained in section 102 of the 
ECA bill, provide neither definitions nor 
limitations that would be in the interest 
of American industry and trade. It 
simply says, “Here is another $600,000,- 
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000 for you, Mr. Administrator, to play 
around with as you see fit.” 

If the Senate wishes to extend new 
authorities to the administration with 
respect to a European Payments Union, 
in my opinion it is more appropriate that 
such proposals be clearly introduced in 
separate legislation and subjected to the 
scrutiny of full committee hearings. I 
think it is a question to be studied by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, as 
well as the Foreign Relations Committee, 
I do not mean that in this respect the 
Foreign Relations Committee does not 
have equal authority with the Banking 
and Currency Committee, but I think 
this matter also relates to the banking 
and currency field. And I think it should 
be thoroughly explored by means of ad- 
ditional hearings, in order to determine 
what is sought in connection with this 
newly requested authority, 


III. POINT 4 


Mr. President, there seems to be an 
inclination on the part of the proponents 
of the point 4 to propound it as a new 
idea—a bold, new program in our world- 
saving foreign policy. 

Others view the proposed point 4 idea 
more reasonably as a device for opening 
up new fields for American business in- 
vestment and outlet. At least, that is 
the way it is being sold to the Members 
of the Senate. 

With this latter viewpoint I might feel 
some sympathy if I could be sure of a 
foreign investment program that would 
be a two-way street, and that enterprise 
so sponsored would be free enterprise, in 
cooperation with free governments, for 
the benefit of free peoples. 

However, there is no such assurance 
under existing conditions. 

Let me remind the Senate that we are 
considerably ahead of ourselves in 
speaking of a program for investment 
expansion. The bill before us does not 
contain any such provision; and the pro- 
posals for a point 4 program are con- 
tained in an amendment offered by the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, limiting point 4 
to scientific and technical assistance 
only. The amendment asks for only 
$45,000,000, which is expected to be sup- 
plemented by another $40,000,000 con- 
tributed by other nations. 

It is ridiculous to imagine that we 
could raise the standard of living in 
backward countries, explore their nat- 
ural resources, and improve their par- 
ticipation in world trade, without the 
expenditure of billions upon billions of 
dollars. 

No, Mr. President, the $45,000,009 just 
starts the ball rolling, and then com- 
mits us, I think, for another 5 years. 
Although it may be said that this par- 
ticular measure commits us only to the 
initial authorization, yet once a toe gets 
in the door, I think it will be very diff- 
cult for us to avoid having to make ad- 
ditional authorizations and appropria- 
tions in the future. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska 
has not received one letter from an 
American businessman or firm, large or 
small, which has urged the passage of a 
point 4 program, 
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I doubt seriously that there is any 
general understanding of its proposals. 

In hearings held by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on March 30 
and April 1, which really were held on 
the broader proposals for international 
development as contained in the House 
bill, as I view the matter, and not on the 
Senate version as reported by the com- 
mittee, I was amazed to notice that so 
few witnesses appeared in behalf of the 
program, 

What I deplore most in the promotion 
of point 4, as a national policy, is that it 
is assumed we have not already put mil- 
lions of dollars into underdeveloped 
areas in the world. We are told that 
because the ECA concentrates its ef- 
forts, in technical assistance for western 
Europe, we must add a coordinated pro- 
gram to take care of the rest of the 
world. 

One would think we had left these poor 
people out in the cold on foreign assist- 
ance, while devoting all our effort on 
western Europe. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

If the tabulations I have previously 
submitted for the Record are not sufi- 
ciently convincing, I should like to go 
still further into the amount of scientific, 
technical, and financial assistance we 
have extended over a period of years to 
all corners of the world. 

The third semiannual report by the 
Department of State on its information 
and educational program states that 
under the Institute of American Affairs 
the United States has— 

Sent to Latin-American countries ap- 
proximately 1,700 technicians from the 
United States Government, 

Brought from Latin America over 2,000 
younger scientists and technicians for 
training in United States Government 
agencies. 

Given grants to over 1,500 university 
students to come to the United States 
for advanced study. 

Sent over 200 United States professors 
to lecture in Latin-American universities. 

Brought to the United States on travel 
grants approximately 560 bureau chiefs 
and other key officials from Latin- 
American countries for observations and 
discussions. 

Since the origination of this earlier 
program the work of technical assistance 
has continued on a very much expanded 
scale, under new authorities set forth in 
Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. President, the United States In- 
formation and Education Exchange Act 
of 1948 granted to the Department of 
State much broader authorities than 
those now being sought under the point 
4 amendment to the ECA bill. 

Sections 301, 402, and 403 of the act 
permit the Secretary of State to send 
technical missions to any part of the 
world and to call upon every agency of 
government in accomplishing the pro- 
grams set forth. 

It would seem, then, that what is pro- 
posed by this new point 4 amendment 
is to merge the scientific and technical 
assistance now being carried on under 
Public Law 402, and to set up a mush- 
rooming authority to be superimposed 
upon existing programs. 
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Point 4 would be separate and addi- 
tional to the ECA technical and other 
economic assistance being rendered to 
western European nations and their de- 
pendent areas. 

Mr. President, presently under way 
under the scientific and cultural co- 
operation program in the State Depart- 
ment are a wide range of scientific and 
technical projects, not limited to Latin- 
American countries at all. 

For example, Department of Agricul- 
ture specialists are now working in Egypt 
to improve the development of the onion 
and other vegetable crops. 

Believe me, Mr. President, our Gov- 
ernment has some employees in South 
America helping to develop potatoes 
which will be sent to this country, to be 
sold on a free-trade basis; and then we 
shall have to raise our price supporis in 
order to pay American potato farmers 
the cost of production in the United 
States and to take care of the surplus 
besides. 

_ A civil aviation mission is working in 
Turkey. 

Technical assistance by the Bureau of 
Mines has been extended to Afghanistan, 
and plans are under way to give metal- 
lurgical and mining assistance to Siam 
and India. 

Public Health officers are assisting 
Iran in an antimalaria campaign. 

Meanwhile, scientific and technical as- 
sistance is going on full tilt in the Amer- 
ican Republics. Everything from library 
exchanges and child-health programs to 
even a 1950 Latin-American census are 
now in prograss, believe it or not. 

The State Department reports that for 
the 6-month period January 1950 
through June 30, there were 188 United 
States Government experts abroad on 
projects from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Federal Security 
Agency, Interior Department, Labor De- 
partment, Library of Congress, Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. For the same period 293 tech- 
nical trainees were in this country on 
study grants. 

All that is exclusive of other informa- 
tional and cultural programs in progress 
by the State Department, which include 
the Voice of America, publications, and 
motion-picture projects. 

In the State Department report it is 
also stated that during the war period 
funds were made available from the 
President’s emergency fund for the ex- 
change of specialists with a number of 
far eastern, near eastern, and African 
countries. 

Technical cooperation activities have 
been carried out in the Philippines since 
1946 under the authority of Public Law 
370, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Technical assistance has also been a 
significant part of the Greek-Turkish 
aid program, separate from ECA. 

The Department of the Army has pro- 
vided technical assistance in the occu- 
pied areas under military government 
to help such areas become self-sup- 
porting. 

The different kinds and sources of sci- 
entific and technical aid to Latin-Amer- 
ica and to the other so-called under- 
developed areas of the world, the Near 
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and the. Far East and Africa, run like 
a checkerboard through Government 
funds and through the assignment of 
specialist personnel. 

To arrive at the total amount spent by 
the State Department and other Gov- 
ernment agencies in this effort over the 
past 10 years, would be a technical proj- 
ect in itself, and certainly one which I 
think the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions should undertake before it proposes 
legislation for a new program—the point 
4 program. 

The Department of State estimates 
that from 1940 to June 30, 1950, $58,975,- 
300 has been spent in technical coopera- 
tion under the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, alone. It would be neces- 
sary to add to that the total funds spent 
in the past 2 years under the Educational 
and Informational Act. 

For the same period, the Legislative 
Reference Service estimates that over 
$81,000,000 has been spent in grants for 
inter-American technical assistance, and 
a grand total of $1,157,483,978 in all aid, 
loans, and credits to the American Re- 
publics. 

Aid and loans and credits to other 
countries of the globe enumerated in the 
Legislative Reference report, outside 
ECA countries, has in the past 10 years 
reached a total of $5,748,317,178. 

In addition, millions have been spent 
yearly in the so-called underdeveloped 
areas by private industry, and by re- 
ligious and other institutions. 

This does not look as though the 
underdeveloped areas are being neg- 
lected. č 

We now come to the consideration of 
technical assistance programs carried on 
directly with ECA funds and by the use 
of counterpart funds. 

Under section 111 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948, as amended, the 
Administrator of ECA may approve the 
procurement and furnishing of techni- 
cal information and assistance to the ex- 
tent he deems necessary and proper. 

He may extend to any person, guar- 
anties of investments in connection with 
ECA projects, or the expansion of exist- 
ing projects in Marshall-plan countries 
and dependencies, that he may approve. 

He has an authorization of $150,000,- 
000 to insure such investments. 

As the Senate knows, the United States 
gets nothing back from ECA funds, ex- 
cept 5 percent of the counterpart money, 
which is supposed to be set aside for use 
by the United States in either purchas- 
ing or developing strategic materials. 

As the participating country uses its 
ECA dollars, it must set up in its own 
currency a counterpart fund, which the 
foreign government may use on approved 
projects within its continental or de- 
pendent areas. 

ECA reports that, as of February 28, 
1950, it has authorized $6,100,400 in tech- 
nical assistance. This will amount to 
$8,840,200 by the end of fiscal 1950, and 
it is estimated that the cumulative total 
will amount to $16,359,900 in 1951. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recor» at this point a tabu- 
lation showing ECA technical assistance, 
commitments, actual and estimated, 
through 1951, 
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Country 


(actual) 
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There being no objection, the tabulation was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Technical assistance—actual and estimated commitments—by country 
Thousands of dollars] 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Country 1950 
1951 (esti: 9 1951 (esti- 
First half | Second half (actual) | First half | Second half rota mated) 
(estimated) (actual) | (estimated) 9 

16,359. 9 21.3 5.5 176.5 182.0 374.4 

0 3.8 115.1 118.9 341.9 

8,017.8 24.9 12.8 119.5 116.7 336.9 

2, 684. 4 1.7 20.7 36. 5 57.2 254.8 

2,200.7 Beleta Taian bura.. 2 0 22 25.5 27.7 201.6 

2,058.3 || Sweden. 0 0 33.3 33.3 152.7 

1.560. 1 0 0 15.0 15.0 50.0 

Y, 080. 2 0 0 10.0 10.0 25.0 
811.8 

473.0 0 84.7 175.3 260. 0 300. 0 
436.7 


Represents cancellations of previously authorized projects. 
— — management costs which are charged to specific projects on their completion and cannot be determined precisely in advance. 


Mr. WHERRY. Now, as to investment 
guaranties by ECA. 

Cumulatively, through February 28, 
1950, ECA has issued guaranties totaling 
$8,967,823, of which $6,042,627 is capital 
investment and $2,925,196 is to guarantee 
distribution of information media abroad 
by private American concerns. 

The capital-investment projects in- 
clude a carbon-black plant, a watch and 
clock plant, production of sewing-ma- 
chine parts, medical and pharmaceutical 
products, drill-chuck manufacturing 
plant, regulating instruments, miners’ 


safety lamps, streptomycin, metal spray- 
ing equipment, soluble coffee plant, re- 
fractories, railway equipment, materials 
handling equipment, electrical insulat- 
ing materials, and a stone-cutting yard. 

In informational media, ECA has is- 
sued. guaranties for motion-picture 
projects, magazine projects, book proj- 
ects, and newspaper and news-agency 
projects. 

The use of counterpart funds is equally 
interesting. As of January 31, 1950, 
local currencies equivalent to $3,598,200,- 
000 have been authorized for withdrawal 


by ECA for use by Marshall plan coun- 
tries. 

The report issued by ECA as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1950, shows the types of program 
and the country-by-country use of 
counterpart funds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in my remarks the 
chart which shows the breakdown of 
approvals and withdrawals of European 
counterpart funds. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ECA approvals for withdrawal of European counterpart funds and actual withdrawals, cumulative, through Jan. 31, 1950 
{Dollar equivalents of the local currency, in millions of dollars) 


Purpose 


Promotion of production— 


1, 114.0 
1,114. o) 


1,114.0 
1,114.0 


Extractive industries 


Coal mining 
Metal mining 


Manufacturing. 


5 
o 


Primary boon 54. 6 
24.1 

17.1 

11.5 

8.4 

7. 5 

4.8 

3.8 

3.4 

products 2.4 
Other manufactures. 13.2 


Transportation, com- 
— and utili- 


ing fleet 


Nork.— Dollar equivalents” are used as a rough measure of transactions which occur in local curren 
rates in effect at the time of withdrawal and amounts approved but not yet withdrawn are computed at t 


Public Law 472 


With- 
-| drawals | for with-| drawals 


2, 906. 7 


Publie Laws 84 
and 389 


Ap- 
proved | With- 


drawal 


494.7 478.7 


Continued 


Transportation, com- 
1, 068, 7 45.3 45.3 munication, and util- 
1, 068.7 45.3 45.3 ities—Con, 


Deficien 


tion of products. 


Electricity, gas, and 
wer faellities. 
ater systems. 


Loans to commerce and 
industry (n. e. .) 
Undistributed promo- 
Other purposes 
Construction of public 


buildings and housing 
facilities 2 


Housing 

Public buildings 22 
Special relief projects. 

Care of refugees and 


Health 2 sanita- 
tion 


Transportation of 
relief packages 


Farmi to German 
5 


Public Laws 84 
Publie Law 472 and 389 


Ap- Ap 
scared With- | proved | With- — — With- 


for with-| drawals | for with-| drawals | for with-| drawals 


drawal drawal drawal 
1.1 1.1 
4.4 4.4 
5.1 5.1 


143.4 143.4] 148.4) 148.4 fa 
5.9 5. 0 


46.8 83. 3 


Dollar equivalents of withdrawals are computed at the conversion 
e current rates, 


1950 


Mr. WHERRY. An interesting item, 
the first on the tabulation, is $1,114,- 
000,000, which has been used to retire 
the national debts of several of the par- 
ticipating countries. 

The United Kingdom has. used 
$784,000,000 for that purpose; France has 
used $171,400,000; Norway has used 
$73,500,000; and Austria, $85,000,000. 

No breakdown is given of how much 
of the counterpart funds are spent in 
the dependent areas of the Marshall- 
plan countries. In requesting such in- 
formation from ECA, I was told that 
France is the only country that has used 
counterpart funds overseas, but I find it 
hard to believe. 

At any rate, France has spent 
$85,000,000 of counterpart money in Al- 
geria, Tunisia, Morocco, the Cameroons, 
French Equatorial Africa, French West 
Africa, Madagascar, New Caledonia, and 
miscellaneous overseas locations. 

This is quite a point 4 program al- 
ready in progress. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I have tried to demon- 
strate that present scientific and techni- 
cal assistance programs, the furnishing 
of commodities and materials, and the 
guaranteeing of American investments 
abroad, are going on full-tilt under pres- 
ent legislation and with present author- 
izations. 

Is it true that this is a diminishing 
program with respect to ECA? 

But there is no time limit set upon the 
Information and Educational Act of 
1948. 4 

What then is the purpose of setting up 
a new scientific and technical assistance 
commission if it is not for the purpose 
of perpetuating ECA and entering upon 
a new world foreign-assistance program 
to extend for many more years? 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the 
amendment providing for the so-called 
point 4 program. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
also vote against the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Colorado. and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts present their 
amendment and explain it, the Senator 
from Nebraska will then determine how 
he will cast his vote. As always, he will 
be guided by his best judgment. On any 
amendments, I withhold my decision as 
to how I shall vote until the amend- 
ments have been thoroughly explained 
and I have had opportunity to make up 
my mind. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The amendment 
referred to has been pending here for a 
long time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; there are pend- 
ing numerous amendments which have 
not been explained. That is one difi- 
culty regarding the ECA bill—it has not 
been sufficiently explained. The neces- 
sary explanation cannot be found in the 
report. The answers to the questions 
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which the junior Senator from Nebraska 
has been asking, not only today, but for 
several days during the consideration of 
this measure, cannot be found in the 
report. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
know there are other Senators who de- 
sire to speak. I am trying to conclude. 
This is the only time I have spoken on 
the pending bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, if the 
Senator declines to yield, I shall sit 
down. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will yield to the 
Senator, just as soon as I have finished 
for any questions the Senator may de- 
sire to ask. I always endeavor to treat 
the Senator from Texas with utmost re- 
spect, because of my love and affection 
and admiration for the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not think the 
amendment providing for the so-called 
point 4 European program has been 
properly explored from the standpoint 
of what we are now doing in the field. 
The interest of and the benefit to 
American industry and labor have not 
been shown. 

The drain upon the American tax- 
payer is evident. 

It is my opinion, that point 4 legis- 
lation which after all is to be adminis- 
tered by the State Department, should 
be separately considered, and exhaus- 
tive hearings and studies conducted up- 
on it, in which the full facts would be 
developed. 

The time has long since passed when 
we should have stopped signing blank 
authorizations of any sort for the con- 
duct of our national and international 
affairs. 

During the war we became accustomed 
to huge outlays, which had to move 
quickly, and we were forced to place 
most unusual confidence in the admin- 
istration of men. 

It is high time that we return to the 
administration of our affairs by law, and 
the Constitution. 

We cannot undertake at this point in 
our financial situation any expenditures 
without the most careful scrutiny as to 
their ultimate costs and benefits. 

When the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress passed the original ECA authoriza- 
tion, there was a Treasury surplus, the 
first surplus in 16 years. Today our 
Nation’s financial situation is drastically 
different. Compared with the Treasury 
surplus of $8,500,000,000 on June 30, 
1948, the United States now faces a 
deficit of about $6,000,000,000 for the 
present fiscal year, and, I am told, a 
deficit of $7,000,000,000 or $8,000,000,000 
for the succeeding fiscal year. 

Some of us are having difficulty in re- 
ducing the punitive, wartime excise 
taxes. A billion dollars of tax relief 
here would work wonders on affected 
industries. And, yet, we are asked to 
aoe billions upon billions around the 
wor 
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The root cause of Europe’s present 
economic situation is the failure or re- 
fusal of those countries to work together 
for their mutual benefit. 

American dollars will not teach them 
how to put aside their ancient grudges 
and rivalries. 

American dollars will not accomplish 
integration of European economies, be- 
cause as long as our taxpayers are will- 
ing to give, there will be those in Europe 
who reason, why should they work? 

America cannot forever arm and sup- 
port half the world. 

Our national debt again is rising. It 
is now about two hundred and sixty bil- 
lion. And that two hundred and sixty 
billion debt is in bonds held by banks, 
insurance companies, other business es- 
tablishments, and by millions of indi- 
vidual American citizens. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska 
has confidence in the wisdom of the 
American people to put a stop to spend- 
thrift government and keep America 


strong and dynamic, by maintaining 


the free-enterprise system. 

This system has produced, over 2,000 
years, more wealth and happiness than 
all the other systems together. 

We do a disservice to the people of 
western Europe when we assume their 
responsibilities. 

No one begrudges aid to suffering hu- 
manity, but Europe’s productivity is far 
above prewar, and there is no moral or 
legal obligation upon the United States 
to finance England, France, and other 
countries to goals of commerce they 
never have reached. 

Above all, American foreign policy 
should be to help preserve freedom for 
the individual, and the opportunity for 
initiative, enterprise, and skill to flour- 
ish. These wholesome virtues are being 
destroyed by the present give-away 
show. 

Why, the same principles of survival 
seem to apply to animals. 

The seagulls at St. Augustine, Fla., 
have for years followed the fishing fleet 
and fed off the refuse from the fishing 
boats. 

Recently, the fishing fleet has moved 
down the coast to do its shrimp fishing 
off the Keys. 

The seagulls, accustomed to depend- 
ing upon the fishing boats for food, have 
been dying by the thousands. In the 
years of following the fleet they have 
forgotten how to fish and dive for food. 

A few clever ones have followed the 
fleet; the others are dying off. 

Mr. President, the pending authoriza- 
tion should be reduced by at least 
$1,000,000,000, and there is urgent need 
for a thorough investigation and ac- 
counting to the American people for the 
billions of their money that has been 
spent by TCA. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. KEM addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should be glad to yield, but I do not 
want to detain any other Senator who 
may wish to make a speech. There are 
12 speakers today, and I do not want to 
be in the position of holding the floor 
if some other Senator wants to proceed 
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to address the Senate. If the Senator 
from Massachusetts wants to ask a ques- 
tion, of if any other Senator wants to 
ask a question, I shall yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire 
to obtain the floor in my own right. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, because of the 
statement I have made, I shall yield the 
floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have a 
few remarks to make on the subject, and 
I plan to yield two or three times during 
the course of my remarks if Senators 
have any questions they want to ask me. 
I suggest doing it in that way, rather 
than to interrupt the continuity of each 
subdivision of my speech. 

First, Mr. President, I should like to 
set down a few observations on the Re- 
publican record with regard to this par- 
ticular adventure in foreign policy. I 
want to do so because I think the record 
is a good one; it is one in which the Re- 
publican Party can take pride and one of 
which the Nation, as a whole, I think, 
approves. 

This piece of legislation came out of 
a Republican Congress and was signed 
by a Democratic President. It repre- 
sents not only Republican participation, 
but, in a very real sense, it represents Re- 
publican leadership. I know that all 
through the debate on the basic law of 
the Marshall plan the words which came 
from the brain of our beloved colleague, 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
VANDENBERG], and, to a lesser extent, 
from the brains of other Senators on this 
Side of the aisle, contributed important 
features to the law. The initial stages 
which led to the formulation of the act, 
the appointment of the Harriman com- 
mittee, the elimination of the $17,000,- 
000,000 authorization which was at first 
proposed, the decision to get the opinion 
of the Brookings Institute on what the 
figure should be, the appointment of 
such an eminent and distinguished 
American as Paul Hoffman, who has had 
so much to do with the success of the 
operation—all these things can be traced 
directly to Republican leadership and 
Republican interest. 

It must be considered, I think, in con- 
junction with the North Atlantic Pact. 
That pact sprang directly from the Van- 
denberg resolution, which is to me a 
classic example of the use of the Senate’s 
power to advise in the conduct of foreign 
relations. In my judgment, the North 
Atlantic Pact is the finest thing that has 
happened since the end of hostilities, in- 
sofar as measures to prevent the oc- 
currence of world war III are concerned, 
It is largely Republican in inspiration, 

Mr. President, the Republican plat- 
form of 1948, which, of course, is the of- 
ficial doctrine of the Republican Party 
and the only official doctrine we have, 
has this to say regarding foreign rela- 
tions: 

We dedicate our foreign policy to the pres- 
ervation of a free America in a free world of 
free men. With neither malice nor desire 


for conquest, we shall strive for a just peace 
with all nations. 

America is deeply interested in the sta- 
bility, security, and liberty of other inde- 
pendent peoples. Within the prudent limits 
of our own economic welfare, we shall co- 
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operate, on a basis of self-help and mutual 
aid, to assist other peace-loving nations to 
restore their economic independence and the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
which we fought two wars and upon which 
dependable peace must build. We shall in- 
sist on businesslike and efficient administra- 
tion of all foreign aid. 

We welcome and encourage the sturdy 
progress toward unity in western Europe. 

We shall erect our foreign policy on the 
basis of friendly firmness which welcomes 
cooperation but spurns appeasement. We 
shall pursue a consistent foreign policy 
which invites steadiness and reliance and 
which thus avoids the misunderstandings 
from which wars result. We shall protect the 
future against the errors of the Democrat 
administration, which has too often lacked 
clarity, competence, or consistency in our 
vital international relationships and has too 
often abandoned justice, 

We believe in collective security against 
aggression and in behalf of justice and free- 
dom. We shall support the United Nations 
as the world’s best hope in this direction, 
striving to strengthen it and promote its 
effective evolution and use. The United Na- 
tions should progressively establish inter- 
national law, be freed of any veto in the 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes, and be provided with the armed forces 
contemplated by the Charter. We particu- 
larly commend the value of regional ar- 
rangements as prescribed by the Charter; and 
we cite the Western Hemispheric Defense 
Pact as a useful model. 


That is an excerpt from the Repub- 
lican platform, which, I think, estab- 
lishes the very foundation on which can 
be based support of the pending legis- 
lation. Taken in conjunction with the 
part which Republicans have played in 
the enactment of the Marshall plan, its 
administration, and the establishment of 
the North Atlantic Pact, it represents an 
achievement of which we can be proud. 
Speaking for myself, I will say that no 
retreat from that Republican record can 
have my approval. 

We now come, Mr. President, to the 
question of economy and the cost of the 
project. In order to give myself some 
respectability in the discussion of that 
subject, I should like to submit some of 
my own credentials. A short time ago 
today I voted against the river-and- 
harbor authorization bill. I think Ihave 
voted for every motion which has been 
made for a pro rata reduction of Gov- 
ernment expenditures. I am the Senate 
author of the so-called Lodge-Brown Act, 
which established the Hoover Commis- 
sion, which is the most far-reaching at- 
tempt at Government economy ever un- 
dertaken, as well as being the first over- 
all attempt to reorganize the Govern- 
ment. 

There is no one who is more strongly 
in favor of economy and efficiency in 
Government than I am. I agree with 
Calvin Coolidge, who said, “I favor econ- 
omy, not because I want to save dollars, 
but because I want to save people.” Or 
we can quote Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who said, “Liberal governments are often 
wrecked on the rocks of loose fiscal pol- 
icy.” There is nothing partisan about 
it. Ihave always been for rigid economy, 
and reckless Government finance alarms 
me profoundly. 

But the last place in the world where 
one should want to bring about any false 
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economy or dangerous economy is in 
those expenditures which involve the very 
security of our country in a world which 
is full of instability, full of dangers, 
and in which large amounts of dynamite 
are lying around loose. This ECA pro- 
gram must be viewed as a part of a gen- 
eral attempt on the part of the United 
States to protect itself. We cannot put 
@ magnifying glass on it to see the 
amount of dollars we must put into it 
and the money we will immediately get 
back. A proposal such as this cannot be 
measured in that way. The measure of 
worth of this proposal is the security it 
gives to the men, women, and children 
of America, the hope it gives that there 
will be peace in this world, and the assur- 
ance it gives, if the worst should happen 
and we should once again be involved in 
the tragedy of war, that, because of 
what we have done now, we shall have 
much more chance of being successful, 

Testimony has been given with re- 
spect to the cost of the project. Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, the Administrator of ECA, 
said in the hearings: 

You will recall that I gave my solemn 
pledge to the Congress that if, as things 
developed, we found any way of saving 
money which would not jeopardize the suc- 
cess of the program, we would do so. It 
gives me great pleasure to report to you 
that, according to our present estimates, it 
will be possible to save $150,000,000 out of 
the appropriation money for the present 
fiscal year. We have tried to overlook no 
opportunity for saving consistent with con- 
tingent recovery, and we have had good luck 
in several directions, notably the excellent 
European harvests of last year. 


Later on in the hearings he said: 


Well, I don’t think the man lives that 
can say what might or might not happen 
within the next 3 or 4 or 5 months. I can 
assure you of this, that if there is any change 
which will make possible cutting out items 
or perhaps lowering costs, such as would 
affect the cost of the program, we would take 
that into account, of course. 


It has been pointed out in the com- 
mittee report that this program would 
cost less than what was first anticipated. 
The first authorizations aggregated 
$9,930,000,000. It was originally esti- 
mated that the 4-year program would 
cost approximately $17,000,000,000. It 
now appears that the total amount re- 
quired may be less than 815,000,000, 000. 

Mr. Hoffman said further: 

I would like to call attention to the rapid- 
ity with which American aid to Europe is 
declining from year to year. You will recall 
that American aid to western Europe for the 
fiscal year 1948-49 was about $5,800,000,000, 
including the special appropriation for Ger- 
many. 

The appropriation for 1949-50 was about 
$4,200,000,000, including Germany. 

The requested appropriation for 1950-51 is 
$2,950,000,000, including Germany. 


That indicates the spirit in which this 
project has been administered. It is the 
spirit, of course, of one who speaks from 
the experience in business which Mr. 
Hoffman possesses. If there is such a 
thing as getting a bargain in the conduct 
of government, I think this is precisely 
the kind of bargain we are getting. 

I have not been able to be present 
throughout the debate on this measure, 
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I have, however, gone through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record and have culled out 
representative statements which have 
been made. One comment was made 
that “anyone who contends that the ECA 
program should be continued indefinitely 
certainly puts the burden of proof upon 
himself.” Of course, Mr. President, no 
one has said that the program should be 
continued indefinitely. The present bill 
is for a single year’s authorization. Con- 
gress authorized a 4-year program in 
principle, and the bill carries out the 
express intent of the original ECA Act. 

There is nothing anywhere about 
carrying on this program indefinitely. It 
seems to me that is merely using argu- 
mentative language without much sub- 
stance. 

The statement has been made that 
the European countries have returned to 
normal, That statement was made by a 
distinguished Senator. I do not believe 
that he would have made it if he had 
thought the matter over very carefully, 
because it is a known fact to everyone 
who visits Europe, studies Europe, or 
keeps in touch with the situation in Eu- 
rope that, while European nations have 
made tremendous progress in production, 
have made tremendous effort, and have 
shown a degree of industry which sur- 
passes all other previous records, they 
are not back to normal. Damage of war 
is not repaired as quickly as that. The 
population of Europe has increased 10 
percent since 1938, which makes added 
demand on the limited supply of the 
necessities of life. The supply of raw 
materials from the Far East and the re- 
duction of trade with eastern Europe 
have created all sorts of economic prob- 
lems. There is no justification for saying 
that European countries have returned 
to normal, There is justification for 
saying that they have made great prog- 
ress and that their production has in- 
creased, When I hear Senators com- 
plain and use that as an argument for re- 
ducing or cutting off ECA, I cannot 
help but come to the conclusion that they 
are against this program no matter what 
happens, If those nations had made no 
progress at all, those Senators would be 
here saying how shiftless those ECA na- 
tions are and how lazy they are, and we 
should stop aid to them. Now that they 
do well, some Senators get on the floor 
and say that we must stop it because they 
are doing well and they are getting rich, 
As usual, the truth is not entirely a thing 
of white or black. Truth is somewhere in 
between. If one wants to be a realistic 
policy maker, with a sense of responsi- 
bility for the facts, and not just make 
arguments for the sake of rhetoric, he 
must take realities into consideration. 

The statement has been made that the 
figure in this bill has been taken out 
of the air. In my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if ever there was a figure which 
was not taken out of the air, this is 
such a figure. It was reached after long 
and detailed studies. Of course, it was 
made on the basis of estimates and not 
on the basis of certainties, and it was 
made with the express understanding 
that when the time came to make ap- 
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propriations, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would take into account changes 
in costs which would have come about 
due to local conditions at that time. 
When I heard that remark made I asked 
the ECA to furnish me with a statement 
showing exactly how the figures are ar- 
rived at. I shall read excerpts from the 
statement: 


After prolonged study and consultation 
with the ECA staff in Paris, the experts and 
technicians of the OEEC, the ECA staffs in 
the country missions, and Government ex- 
perts of the participating countries, the con- 
clusion was reached that, in view of the 
very substantial recovery already achieved, 
a general target should be set for the fiscal 
year 1951 at 25 percent below the aid for 
the fiscal year 1950. It was recognized that 
it would be quite possible to show that re- 
quirements would be considerably higher 
than this figure, but that the amount indi- 
cated would suffice provided the partici- 
pating countries took the most vigorous ac- 
tions in various areas designed to reduce 
their requirements for aid. 

Following this determination the individ- 
ual countries were requested to submit pro- 
grams indicating how they proposed to con- 
tinue the momentum of their recovery with- 
in the limits of the aid indicated. These 
programs were then carefully reviewed by the 
ECA staff in the missions, the office of the 
special representative in Paris and by the 
Washington staff of ECA. 

The balance of payments data and the 
commodity-import programs for fiscal year 
1951 were presented to the committees of 
the Congress and are contained in the record 
of the hearings are the result of a detailed 
reevaluation of all the factors entering into 
each country’s balance of international pay- 
ments and recovery programs. One of the 
important elements in the computations was 
the balance of payments status, and this 
item has not been abandoned as an essential 
element in the determination of the aid fig- 
ures, as indicated by Senator Tarr. Thus, 
there was a double check, country by coun- 
try, on the original judgment about the size 
of the total aid figure required for the fiscal 
year 1951 and as a matter of fact this double 
check resulted in a further reduction of esti- 
mated requirements. 

. * . — . 

As to the $600,000,000 to be used in con- 
nection with the multilateralization of trade 
and payments, this sum is not an extra 
amount over and above the dollars required 
for imports from the Western Hemisphere 
but is vitally needed in order to maintain 
the necessary level of dollar imports into the 
participating countries. It will be provided 
in part through ECA financing of goods and 
services for participating countries, and in 
part through a new central institution (the 
proposed European Payments Union) to sey- 
eral of the participating countries, who, in 
turn, will use these dollars to make essen- 
tial purchases in the dollar area. These 
countries will either receive no direct aid 
at all from the ECA or an amount of direct 
aid insufficient to maintain the necessary 
level of dollar imports. Consequently, they 
will have to rely on receiving a part of the 
$600,000,000 withheld to promote trade lib- 
eralization. This sum will be withheld by 
the ECA only until the participating coun- 
tries have agreed on the details of a satis- 
factory European Payments Union, or upon 
other satisfactory trade liberalization meas- 
ures which will require dollar support and 
will then be released as needed during the 
course of the fiscal year in order to carry 
on the operations of the EPU and enable the 
countries who liberalize trade to receive the 
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dollars they need to pay for necessary dollar 
imports. 


Mr. President, that shows how inac- 
curate it is to say that these figures were 
taken out of the air. They are very 
carefully worked out, and they are en- 
titled to respectful consideration on that 
basis. 

Mr. President, the broad aspect of this 
matter is not simply summed up by con- 
sideration of the dollars involved. Mr. 
Hoffman made a statement in trying to 
assess the broad significance of ECA in 
the world as it is today, which I should 
like to quote. He said: 

The vortex of today’s struggle is in western 
Europe. I know that the Kremlin is losing 
no chance to try to wreck European recovery 
and for a very sound reason—the reason is 
that if Moscow can halt recovery and can 
win in western Europe, its schemes for world 
domination will be given terrible impetus. 
And Moscow knows that its failure to halt 
recovery will mean that its ambition to domi- 
nate the world will be blocked. 

Six months ago, the Communists in west- 
ern Europe showed themselves discouraged 
and despairing. The Marshall plan has frus- 
trated them and turned them back. But 
there are undeniable signs that they are 
taking heart again. Their hopes have been 
renewed in part by the unhappy plight of 
China and by their wishful propaganda that 
some in the United States are becoming 
weary in their resolution to carry on firmly 
in their support of the European recovery 
program. 

It is against this background that we ask 
you to consider our request for 1950-51 
appropriation of $2,950,000,000. I am fully 
conscious of the hugeness of this sum. As 
far as we are concerned, $3,000,000,000 is 
three thousand million dollars—and that is 
a lot of money. I hold it in the greatest re- 
spect—every penny of it. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not yet con- 
cluded, but I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I was much inter- 
ested in the Senator’s explanation of the 
various criticisms, or at least some of the 
criticisms, which have been raised 
against the Marshall-plan operation. I 
recall with a great deal of interest that 
during the Eightieth Congress, in the de- 
bate when the first authorization for the 
Marshall plan was before this body, the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
foundly impressed me by his statement 
that he would be opposed to the ship- 
ment of raw commodities to the Mar- 
shall-plan countries for processing and 
subsequent export to countries behind 
the iron curtain. I recall that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts felt that it 
would be unwise to make shipments of 
any equipment, machinery, or anything 
else which originated in the Marshall- 
plan program, into western European 
countries, which might have potential 
war use in eastern Europe. 

Recently I have read that many trade 
agreements have been negotiated be- 
tween the Marshall-plan countries, or at 
least some of them, and Russia, whereby 
huge shipments of potential war goods 
are going behind the iron curtain. 

I wonder if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has had recent occasion to study 
that particular aspect of the Marshall 
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plan, and if so, whether he could give us 
some enlightenment on the subject at 
this particular time. y 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to try to do so. I do not be- 
lieve I ever said I was opposed to send- 
ing commodities back of the iron cur- 
tain for processing. I believe that what 
I did say was that I was opposed to 
the Marshall plan being used as a de- 
vice to build up the military strength 
of any of the countries behind the iron 
curtain, which, of course, is not the same 
thing. We can send commodities into 
those countries and get things back in 
exchange for them whereby the trade 
may be very profitable for us. 

In general, my understanding is that 
the goods which are sent from the 
United States and from the Marshall- 
plan countries in behind the iron cur- 
tain can roughly be classified, broadly 
speaking, into, first, those goods which 
are of direct specialized military value; 
and those are prohibited, and are not 
sent either from the United States or 
from the Marshall-plan countries. So 
much for that category. 

Then there is the category of goods 
which are predominantly commercial in 
nature, but have a certain military 
value, for instance, an automobile, 
Those are subject to licensing. 

Then there are goods which in them- 
selves have no military value, but in the 
production of them there may be trade 
secrets, or matters of that kind, which 
might be of use in other ways. Those 
are subject to licensing also. 

It is further my understanding that 
all the categories that are not prohibited 
are either subject to the approval of 
the American military authorities, or, in 
the case of certain foreign countries, 
the shipments are known to the Ameri- 
can military authorities, and the Amer- 
ican military authorities are satisfied to 
have the shipments go on. 

This is not a subject about which it 
is possible to make a quick and easy an- 
swer. The term “war materials,” for 
instance, is a very broad term. It covers 
a wide variety of articles, and each sit- 
uation has to be judged separately, and 
has to be judged by men who make a 
profession and a life-long study of that 
subject. It is emphatically a field in 
which there must be administrative dis- 
es because it is a highly technical 

eld. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I am sure the Sen- 
ator misconstrued my original question. 
I did not refer to commodities to be 
shipped behind the iron curtain for 
processing. I thought I made it clear 
that I referred to commodities, raw 
products, which would be shipped under 
the Marshall plan to countries in western 
Europe, I will say, to be processed there 
and shipped to countries behind the iron 
curtain, where they might have poten- 
tial war use. 

In furtherance of that phase of the 
program, I am wondering whether, un- 
der the trade agreements which have 
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been negotiated, for instance, between 
Britain and Russia, the Senator is rea- 
sonably sure that there are no Diesel en- 
gines, or any parts of equipment which 
might be used by the satellite countries 
for war purposes, which are being 
shipped by Britain to Russia and Rus- 
sian satellite countries. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall try to answer the 
Senator’s question. Practically every- 
thing that is shipped behind the iron 
curtain could be used for war. Such an 
article as soap, for instance, has military 
value. A screwdriver has military 
value. An ice pick has military value. 
It is hard to mention anything that has 
not some military value, and, as I said 
the other day, this is a subject on which 
honest men can have differences of 
opinion. It is impossible to be com- 
pletely dogmatic about whether a cer- 
tain product ought to go or not, once we 
get out of the strictly military field. Of 
course, we all agree that articles in the 
strictly military field should not go, but 
getting into the field of where things do 
not have a strictly military character, it 
is impossible to be dogmatic, and one of 
the reasons why it is not possible to be 
dogmatic is that we have to figure on 
the likelihood of hostilities. 

If one thinks there is going to be a 
war in 6 months then he would probably 
shut down everything. If one has a hope 
of world war III being avoided, if one 
does not believe in the inevitability of 
war, if one hopes we can jostle the situa- 
tion along and nurse it along year 
after year, and that every year that 
passes is that much gained, then one 
has another opinion of the matter. 

Another factor which would influence 
one’s judgment would be the quid pro 
quos we would get. We do not know 
what some of them are. But I know 
that it was stated in executive session 
that we are getting some things back. 
That would influence one’s judgment. If 
we were going to send 10,000 screwdrivers 
to these countries, and not get anything 
in return, we might feel differently than 
if we were sending them 10,000 screw- 
drivers and receiving something in re- 
turn which would be more useful than 
the screwdrivers were. Those are some 
of things which would make one feel will- 
ing not to be rigid in one’s thinking about 
the matter. 

Mr. President, I should like to conclude 
these observations with a few remarks on 
the general result of the Marshall plan 
to date. There are some respects in 
which it has been a very real disappoint- 
ment. When the original ECA Act was 
passed many Senators, of whom I was 
one, hoped that as a result of the Marsh- 
all plan there would be some real in- 
tegration in Europe, that there would be 
some reduction of the trade barriers, and 
that there would be a unified European 
market on the basis of which the Euro- 
pean standard of living would be raised 
and on the foundation on which the 
dreadful military weaknesses of western 
Europe would begin to disappear. Un- 
fortunately that has not taken place. 
It is a great pity that it has not. The 
European Payments Union, which is pro- 
vided for in the bill, is a new step to try 
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to promote that objective. It is hard 
for me to understand Senators who com- 
plain because Europe has not integrated 
and in the same speech complain be- 
cause we are placing something in the 
bill for the purpose of integrating Eur- 
ope. To me that does not add up, it is 
not consistent. So much for the disap- 
pointment. 

The accomplishments have been mi- 
raculous. The increase in production, 
the increase in living standards, the 
generally more optimistic human outlook 
that has come into being because the 
basic factors of European strength were 
spark-plugged, one might say, by the 
Marshall plan, has been a sensation. 
Take my own experience. I was in Eur- 
ope during the war. I was there in the 
fall of 1946 and then in 1947 and then 
in 1949. So I have been able to see the 
situation with my own eyes. It is easy 
to remember back to 1946 and 1947. One 
can remember all sorts of things. The 
goods that were in the shops. The way 
the people were dressed, the typical diet 
people had, the way they talked when 
they were spoken to. There has been a 
dynamic and a sensational change in 
that respect. That would not have hap- 
pened without the Marshall plan. 

In France the Communist movement 
has been stopped absolutely dead in its 
tracks. Of course, that is due in part 
to the good sense and the essential 
strength of the French people. But it 
is also due in large part to the Marshall 
plan, which came along and acted as the 
8 for all the basic French fac- 

rs. 

The check to communism can be seen 
in the elections which have been held 
in the French legislative district. It 
can be seen in the way the circulation 
of the Communist newspapers has de- 
creased. That is not simply a figment of 
the imagination. It is a practical fact. 

That, Mr. President, is worth some- 
thing. That is worth a good deal more 
than whether they are grateful to us or 
not. So many people ask me whether 
they are grateful to us. I do not know 
whether they are. I do not think that 
is terribly important, Mr. President. I 
think we are in the position of the doc- 
tor who is taking care of a sick man, and 
one morning he comes in and the man 
feels so much better that he picks up 
the glass of water by the side of the 
bed and throws it at the doctor. If the 
doctor has any sense at all he will be 
delighted that the patient is becoming 
so healthy. It seems to me that should 
be our attitude. 

We do not want them as satellites, 
We are not trying to forge a chain of 
allies. Weare not. We hope these peo- 
ple will become strong enough so that 
life will be worth something to them. 
That is all we want. That is the 
strength of our position. We are not 
trying to create any satellites or slave 
states. They are becoming strong. 
When they get strong they will fight for 
themselves, not because we want them 
to, but because they want to, and that 
is much better. When a man fights for 
mm n he really puts his back 
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I do not believe any Member on the 
floor of the Senate would be surprised to 
hear me say that the international situ- 
ation has not improved in the last year 
or two. I do not mean to say that I 
think war is going to break out in the 
near future. Iam by no means a fatalist. 
I do not think world war III is inevitable 
at all. But whereas 2 years ago we 
thought we might have 10 or 15 years in 
which to make everyone strong and self- 
reliant, I now think we probably have 
only three or four. That is a very differ- 
ent thing from saying we have got to have 
a war. I think we can still avoid it. But 
we have lost time in which to get the free 
world on a strong footing. To talk about 
reducing the amount for the ECA in the 
face of the present world situation 
strikes me as being very shortsighted. 

Let us consider the rearmament of 
Europe under the North Atlantic Pact. 
I am often very much worried as to 
whether that is proceeding fast enough, 
whether enough is being accomplished 
with respect to it. I think it is very 
false economy and very wishful thinking 
to imagine that we would be justified this 
year or next year in reducing the 
amounts which we spend, either for our 
own national defense or for the Marshall 
plan, or for military aid tc Europe—as 
all three function in a large sense for the 
same purpose. I am afraid that any 
Senator who votes to cut down these 
large amounts now will, when he looks 
back or historians look back on his rec- 
ord 10 or 15 years from now, find that it 
will then look as though he did not have 
very much foresight. So, for all the rea- 
sons I have stated. I hope the bill will 
be approved and the amount will be kept 
as it is, because I think it offers the best 
hope we have of keeping the peace. 

Regrettably, at the end of the war in 
1945 we allowed our whole armed forces 
to disintegrate. I do not say we demo- 
bilized. That is much too orderly a 
word. The whole Army and Navy which 
we built up, perhaps the greatest that 
had ever been seen—it had never been 
defeated in battle—all of a sudden sim- 
ply disintegrated, and we lost the great 
position of influence we had at that 
time and which we had earned by our 
own efforts. Iam not going to say whose 
fault it was, because I think it was a 
little bit of everybody’s fault. But now 
we are in the position of a man who has 
fallen off the edge of a precipice. One 
falls off the precipice in about 3 or 4 
seconds, and then it takes 10 or 15 years 
to climb back up again. Now we are 
trying to climb up again to the high 
ground we occupied in 1945. It is a long, 
slow process. The Marshall plan is one 
of the steps in that process. If it plays 
a part in preventing world war III, and 
if it plays a part in making us stronger 
to resist whatever tragedies or disasters 
may befall us, I think we will all agree 
that it will have been well worth the 
price, 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, less 
than an hour ago the distinguished ju- 
nior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] on this floor propounded the 
question: What will happen in 1952 af- 
te. the Marshall plan? 
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I do not wish to let that question re- 
main a purely rhetorical one. Therefore, 
I shall take a few minutes to give a par- 
tial answer, which of course applies to 
only a small, tiny part of the present 
ECA activity, but has 9 relevance far 
beyond that. Indeed, it is so relevant 
that, in line with the President’s elo- 
quent speech before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, I feel that 
the LOA experience in this area can and 
should illuminate and prove to be of 
great value in the whole conduct of our 
foreign policy. What we learn from our 
expcience with this one, small part of 
ECA has a bearing on the implementa- 
tion of the resolution, which I submitted 
a few weeks ago in behalf of myself and 
11 of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. I refer to Senate Resolution 243, 
which calls for a new kind of campaign 
throughout the world—nothing less, as 
I said then, than a campaign of ideas. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts 
has just pointed out, there never has 
been a time when the United States was 
in such a critical position. We now oc- 
cupy a role which calls upon us to rally 
the ideals and the strength of the free 
world, to take leadership in marshalling 
the hearts and the minds of mankind 
against the siege apparatus of tyranny. 

I have been gratified, Mr. President, 
and honored beyond the legitimate ex- 
pectations of so junior a Member of this 
distinguished body, by the action of the 
President of the United States in spe- 
cifically endorsing Senate Resolution 
243 in his speech to the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors. 

I mention this resolution again now 
because I believe that the ECA measure 
now before us represents the same essen- 
tial spirit as that of my resolution—in 
the ideological field as well as in the eco- 
nomic. Our Marshall plan is indeed a 
fundamental part of the American story 
to which the President referred when he 
endorsed a world-wide campaign of 
truth. It is a dramatic expression of 
democracy at its best—of democracy 
acting boldly and imaginatively to meet 
a threat to the peace and security of the 
world before that threat has had a 
chance to secure a strangle hold. The 
Marshall plan has placed us on the of- 
fensive in the struggle now at flood tide 
in western Europe. In it we have not 
only a great humanitarian project, 
uniaue in history, a project which ap- 
peals to the generous hearts of the 
American people—a project which mil- 
lions among us would back on humani- 
tarian grounds alone—but we have at 
the same time a weapon in the cold war 
which is potentially more important 
than our jet planes and our battle- 
ships. 

However, I am not now going to try to 
review those broad aspects of our for- 
eign-aid program which have been de- 
bated at such length in the past 2 years, 
Instead, I shall limit my remarks to one 
small phase of that program—a small 
phase, yet one which illustrates the po- 
tential power and impact of the Ameri- 
can way on our friends overseas when 
they are fairly and impartially exposed 
to it. 
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The ECA’s so-called technical-assist- 
ance program to my mind belongs to the 
category of policy which, though incon- 
spicuous and unheralded, expresses the 
essence of what we hope to accomplish 
in western Europe. Here in this little 
noticed and unpublicized activity we are 
at the very heart of our problem in deal- 
ing with western Europe—and, for that 
matter, with the rest of the world. In 
this policy we have the rivets required 
by our mighty ECA structure—the kind 
of rivets without which great structures 
have been known to fall. 

This program is not point 4, but 
perhaps we can call it a blood cousin of 
point 4. 

The technical assistance program is a 
businesslike little venture which recog- 
nizes the manifest fact there is more 
to the economic reconstruction of the 
free world than simply filling up the 
pipelines with American goods—or even 
filling up the factories of western 
Europe with American machine tools. 
The technical assistance program recog- 
nizes that it is the people we are after— 
the people who consume the goods and 
who man the tools. If the people lack 
the knowledge, our pipelines will run 
empty and our tools will fail. 

Through this program, which is only 
14 months old, the United States is be- 
ginning to make available the accumu- 
lated technical knowledge of the United 
States to assist the Marshall-plan coun- 
tries to undergo a constructive kind of 
revolution—not the kind of revolution 
that starts out with mass executions and 
winds up as a cold-blooded dictatorship, 
but the kind of healthy mental revolu- 
tion which can bring life and vigor and 
vitality to the economic systems of the 
countries we are trying to aid. 

We, through this program, are now 
making a tiny beginning in what I hope 
will become a vast national effort to ex- 
port abroad the imagination and genius 
which are the core of what we call our 
free-enterprise system. Here is our 
chance to develop great and potent cus- 
tomers as well as great and powerful 
allies. This technical assistance can 
grow into a mighty bloodstream of trans- 
fusion into the enfeebled and anemic 
economies of Europe. 

In France, where the Communist 
threat posed itself in the economic ruins 
left by the war, American expert. were 
put to work to help rehabilitate the rail- 
roads, coal mines, and power plants. 
France has already increased its supply 
of electrical energy to 50 percent, and by 
1952 the supply of electric power will be 
double the prewar level. 

In Greece, where civil war with the 
Communists came to an actual head, the 
whole economic machinery that men 
live by approached a complete break- 
down. American technical assistants 
not only ran the soil-reclamation service 
and public roads, but also, I am told, they 
reorganized the Ministry of Finance, the 
Ministry of Supply, and the Customs 
Service. The effects of the American 
technical-assistance program in Greece 
should be felt for decades to come. 

Trial plantings of American hybrid 
corn have boosted production in some 
European farm areas by 25 percent. 
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American methods are rehabilitating the 
great port of Rotterdam, which was laid 
flat by the Nazi blitz. In Austria, an 
ECA mission has undertaken a complete 
productivity survey to help Austrian 
business attain the efficiency and output 
without which no country can compete 
successfully in the modern world. 

But my principal point today is the 
findings of the so-called teams from Eu- 
rope that come to the United States un- 
der ECA’s technical-assistance program. 

In these teams we see how an intimate 
exposure to the United States affects 
visitors to the United States from abroad. 
We do not bring these visitors here to 
make them like us. We do not bring 
them here so that we can brag or boast 
at them. We merely invite them to 
come here and see us as we are—to ob- 
serve our factories, our production tech- 
niques, our labor unions, our way of 
working and producing, of playing and 
praying and living. These men and 
women from Europe then go back strong 
in their knowledge of us. Even though 
they may see many things they do not 
like—even though there are many Amer- 
ican traits and habits they may not wish 
to emulate—they know we are not the 
warmongers of the Russian propaganda 
machine, nor are we the stereotypes of 
the Hollywood motion pictures. They 
have been in our factories and our homes 
and our churches. They cannot be easily 
fooled about us again. The ECA so-called 
productivity teams have been selected to 
represent one industry. Management, 
labor, and technicians all have had a 
voice in their make-up. They come here 
and travel through the United States and 
study the United States economic sys- 
tem with its high productivity and high 
returns to both labor and management. 
Furthermore, they arrive at some very 
startling conclusions—that is, startling 
in the eyes of some Europeans. 

Many Europeans believe that Amer- 
ica’s productive advantage lies in our 
heavy and expensive machines, which, 
they think, they themselves cannot af- 
ford to buy. Instead, these teams find 
that in the great mass of American in- 
dustry, heavy machinery is far less im- 
portant than the productivity-minded- 
ness of management and of labor. The 
people contribute more than the ma- 
chinery. Without the people, the ma- 
chines are only machines. 

The visiting teams go home with a 
sense of the cooperative spirit, which, 
despite all differences that may occa- 
sionally make for industrial disputes, 
actuates us far more than it does any 
of the people in Europe. Indeed it is our 
most distinctive and productive asset. 
Furthermore, these teams find that the 
great majority of Americans are con- 
vinced that high and ever higher output 
is necessary for the development of the 
American standard of living. This most 
obvious fact has never been widely rec- 
ognized in Europe. 

Our European visitors realize for the 
first time that they can begin to close 
the gap that separates them from the 
American standard of living if they ap- 
ply themselves to the task of revamping 
their economies to produce a high vol- 
ume of goods at low cost. Here is profit 
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for the worker as well as for the man- 
agement. Such a realization, once im- 
pressed on all classes of people, rips the 
foundation out of the Communist doc- 
trine that the free-enterprise system im- 
poverishes the worker. Indeed, the 
contribution these technical-assistance 
teams are making to the enlightenment 
of the European labor movement is im- 
measurable. Let me cite examples. 

Right at the start of the technical- 
assistance program, a group of Norwe- 
gian labor leaders came here to study 
the American system. When they re- 
turned to Norway they found that a simi- 
lar group had just visited Russia. By a 
mere comparison of the findings of the 
two groups, it was directly seen how 
infinitely better the workers fare in the 
free-enterprise economy of the United 
States than in the economy of the 
U. S. S. R. This was strongly brought 
home to the Norwegian people. 

Here is another specific illustration for 
the benefit of Senators who are on the 
floor. 

Here is the testimony of the British 
steel foundry team, whose findings in 
the United States created a sensation 
in Great Britain: 

First, last, and all the time (American) 
managements are actuated by the belief 
that high rates of production are essential 
to individual and collective success. First, 
last, and all the time (American) workers 
at the bench, at the machine, and in the 
Offices subscribe to that same belief. 


This does not sound radical to our 
ears. In fact, it sounds so common- 
place that perhaps it is to be wondered 
that I read it. It sounds like common 
sense. For us here in the United States 
it is very hard to realize how radical this 
statement sounds in England, where 
there have been no antitrust laws, where 
British business leaders have conspired 
to limit production and to hamstring 
competition, and where, not so many 
years ago, the London financial world 
bitterly assailed an irregular steel man- 
ufacturer for the introduction of im- 
proved methods which stepped up pro- 
duction and cut costs. 

Mr. President, this example, and the 
others to which I shall refer show how 
visiting labor leaders learn from us. 
They can and do return to Europe con- 
vinced that the sum of the things that 
American management has in common 
with labor is far more greater than the 
sum of the things that divide them. 
This is a very important discovery. 

Here is another example. This is what 
an English woman worker, also a mem- 
ber of a productivity team, had to say 
when she went back to England: 

I am going back an ambassador; I came 
out with not much faith. I asked operatives 
about their jobs; whilst they did work harder, 
they did get the wage. Some of the women 
of England work harder (and do not get the 
wage?). I see no fear now of the stretch 
when I go home. I will have a rough time, 


I may get a few hairs pulled out, but I will 
be an ambassador. 


Here is another. Recently a group 
of some 60 Dutch farmers, most of them 
between the ages of 20 and 28, came to 
the United States to work on American 
farms and study American f 
methods for a period of about 7 months. 
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They worked at the usual chores of 
American farm hands and they were 
given an allowance by their American 
farmer hosts. They not only took a 
wealth of modern American farm in- 
formation back home with them; they 
also left a gap in the hearts of their 
hosts. This is what one American 
farmer said about his experience with 
the Dutch: 

Even with all our freedom and education, 
the last 6 months made me ashamed that 
I had known so little about Holland. Let’s 
have more of this exchange to get better 
understanding among the common people 
of the world who pay the taxes and fight 
the wars. The experience from this project 
will long be a cherished memory to me and 
my family. 


This farmer’s testimony shows how 
the ECA program works helpfully both 
ways. We give much, we get much as 
well. 

These are samples only. Perhaps most 
important is the day-to-day work of 
the labor leaders on these visiting dele- 
gations. They learn here that the 
American worker is not averse to talking 
back to his boss and going out on strike, 
if he feels that he is underpaid or not 
treated fairly. But they also learn that 
it is possible to have a healthy, vigorous 
labor movement that is not dedicated to 
those two Marxian gods—class warfare 
and social revolution. They can and do 
return to Europe convinced that the 
sum of things that American manage- 
ment has in common with labor is far 
greater than the sum of things that 
divide them. 

However, the labor leaders are not the 
only ones who are being educated by 
these visits. The management repre- 
sentatives also arrive at conclusions 
which to them at first seem surprising. 
To many Europeans the very word 
“competition” is an anachronistic con- 
cept which they pride themselves on 
having outgrown. They come to the 
United States and find how competition 
spurs trade, how it helps develop prod- 
ucts at the lowest prices. On their re- 
turn home, some will take, we can hope, 
a new look at their easy-going gentle- 
men’s agreements to split markets as 
well as at their philosophy of low volume 
at high unit profits. The management 
representatives also join labor in the 
discovery that high productivity is first 
and foremost a problem in human rela- 
tions and that the many techniques de- 
signed to make products both good and 
cheap, which they observe in the United 
States, are the result of a cooperative 
effort between management and labor. 
Here I shall cite a single example. 

The members of a French industrial 
team were astounded by the compara- 
tively small part that expensive ma- 
chinery played in our high productivity 
and by the large part played by rela- 
tively inexpensive gadgets which were 
the fruit of productivity-mindedness of 
American industry. They returned 
convinced that their own French indus- 
try could compete in world markets, by 
nothing more than a mental reorienta- 
tion of its personnel. 

Mr. President, it is through such ideas 
as these, and only through such ideas, 
that Europe’s second industrial revolu- 
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tion can be promoted. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts referred to 
the fact that he had been in Europe four 
times since the end of the war. I visited 
Europe on six different occasions be- 
tween the end of the war and my ap- 
pointment to the Senate last December. 
I can attest to the fact from personal ob- 
servation that these ideas are beginning 
to permeate and are beginning to take 
hold. 

How is Europe's industrial revolution 
progressing? For my taste, it is pro- 
gressing much, much too slowly, and I 
lay part of the blame on ECA's slow 
start with its technical assistance pro- 
gram. A few simple figures will show you 
what I mean. Since the beginning of 
the program, in March of 1949, only a 
year ago, only some 900 Europeans have 
visited this country under technical as- 
sistance auspices, and only a handful of 
American experts have made special 
trips to the participating countries. This 
is not the scale on which we should back 
up one of our proven and biggest weapons 
in the cold war. 

Moreover, the full propaganda and 
educational value of the technical as- 
sistance idea is not being sufficiently ex- 
ploited. How many Americans know 
about the program? Very few. How 
many Americans in factories, on farms, 
in colleges and business schools and labor 
unions, would be happy to do their part 
in making this program more effective? 
I submit that the answer to this question 
must be given in millions. 

I believe the same is true for Europe. 
There is enormous scope for broadening 
the base of the entire program through- 
out Europe. I would like to see the 
trickle of a few hundred Europeans en- 
large into thousands—making these 
same study trips. In these trips are 
values that will far outlast 1952. In them 
we can build for the future, as indeed 
we must, when the Marshall plan ends. 

As an American who is dedicated to 
the proposition that the United States 
and its peaceful aims must be under- 
stood throughout the world—as one of 
the goals of our foreign policy—I would 
like to see this ECA program greatly 
and immediately expanded so that it can 
play its full part in the struggle for 
men’s minds and souls, in which we are 
now engaged. I have discussed this with 
Mr. Paul Hoffman. He agrees that this 
type of activity is highly productive and 
that the only limitation upon it out of 
ECA funds should be our capacity to 
organize the visiting foreign groups, to 
get them here to the United States and 
to handle them properly after they are 
here. Mr. Hoffman goes so far as to say 
that no other ECA effort is as productive 
per dollar invested as is this one. 

This is the testimony of this great 
American business leader, out of the 
wealth of his experience as head of the 
ECA program, 

I therefore propose two concrete sug- 
gestions to make this ECA program 
more effective. I propose first, that the 
ECA now lay plans for future step-ups 
of this technical assistance program far 
beyond its present magnitude so that 
it will become a means for the mass in- 
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terchange of peoples between the United 
States and its western allies. Such 
plans take a long time to mature. They 
should be laid with an eye to the decade 
ahead, and not merely to 1951 and 1952. 
The ECA should now know that in this 
area, if in no other, it is the present 
judgment of the Senate that the ECA is 
to have a successor in 1953-54—55-56. 
The present ECA 4-year plan of techni- 
cal assistance should be followed at 


least by another 4-year plan. Let us 


here in the Senate, as practical men who 
want the great benefits and values of 
long-range planning, let us face up to 
this question now so that Mr. Hoffman 
and his aides can intelligently plan this 
long-range program not only for them- 
selves but for their successors of 1953. 
Let us express ourselves as in favor of 
such a program. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, or does he care to 
yield at this time? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
ask the distsnguished Senator from 
Connecticut whether he is not referring, 
in respect to prolonging ECA, to the 
technical side of it? 

Mr. BENTON. I am referring to the 
technical assistance program only. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, I wanted that to 
be clear. 

Mr. BENTON. This is the great area, 
Mr. President, which was discussed at 
such length by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska; and from my own 
experience with Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
and from my experience in the State 
Department, I am very happy to attest 
my belief that it should be developed. 
In this area there is no question that 
the ECA should have successors. What 
the successors will be called, who they 
will be, what duties, activities, and op- 
portunities may be assigned to them, I 
am not now discussing. I am confining 
my remarks here only to the technical 
assistance program, though indeed I am 
sure there will be other areas also in 
which the ECA will inevitably have a 
successor, regardless of the name by 
which it may be called. 

As a further step on such a develop- 
ment, I had intended to submit on Fri- 
day an amendment to the Foreign Aid 
Act that would earmark $30,000,000 for 
technical assistance in 1950-51, instead 
of the 15 million which I understand is 
proposed. However, Mr. Hoffman tells 
me he doubts whether the program can 
be efficiently expanded as rapidly as 
that. 

Further, he tells me he will and can 
aim toward the $30,000,000 mark and 
come as close to it as he can, even with- 
out a special directive from Congress. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am persuaded 
that the special earmarking of funds in 
the ECA budget by Congress is unsound 
policy. So, after my talks with Mr. 
Hoffman and other ECA officers, I de- 
cided to abandon my amendment. 

However, I urge the Administration to 
give special attention to formulating a 
technical assistance program for the next 
5 or 6 years, instead of merely for the 
next 1 or 2 years, based on the experi- 
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ence of Mr. Rockefeller and his organi- 
zation, of the ECA, of the State De- 
partment, and of other organizations. 
This program should be formulated for 
the purpose of greater efficiency. It 
should be a program aimed at strength- 
ening the nations of the world, striving 
to create a climate of resistance to Soviet 
aggrandizement and aggression. In- 
deed, it should be a fundamental point 
of study for Mr. Gordon Gray, who is 
charged with making recommendations 
for improving the dollar gap after 1952. 
Cur help in making these economies 
healthier and better will be an important 
factor in improving this dollar gap. I 
hope the administration will present to 
Congress next year a program for the 
continuation of the technical assistance 
beyond 1952. 

Secondly, Mr. President, I urge that 
the ECA proceed with an expanded edu- 
cational program which will effectively 
call on American industry, agriculture, 
and labor for full support of this tech- 
nical assistance program. This educa- 
tional campaign in the United States 
should be matched by a publicity cam- 
paign in Europe, so that the European 
people, not merely their labor leaders 
and industrialists who visit us, will be 
fully aware of the great and unprece- 
dented service we are placing at their 
disposal. 

I am not proposing additional appro- 
priations for these educational cam- 
paigns, Mr. President, because I believe 
they can be carried on effectively with 
present authorizations. 

That concludes my remarks, Mr. 
President, and I shall be happy to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
after having had the privilege of listen- 
ing to the very splendid addresses of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopez] and the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], 
I feel that there is not much more that 
can or siiould be said in reference to the 
value and the worth-whileness of the 
continuation of the ECA program, com- 
monly known as the Marshall plan. 
However, I desire to make a few observa- 
tions with reference to the general eco- 
nomic assistance program, and then to 
spend the major portion of my time on 
that portion of the program which is 
known as point 4, or foreign economic 
assistance for the undeveloped or back- 
ward areas. 

The first observation I want to make 
in reference to the ECA is that I believe 
the entire amount of $2,950,000,000 as an 
authorization for the fiscal year is defi- 
nitely needed. I again invite the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate, and 
of as many members of the public as 
is possible, to the fact that the general 
outlines of this program as proposed 2 
or 3 years ago have been pretty well 
followed in the application of the pro- 
gram. There has, however, been this 
one change or alteration, that, despite 
the increase in the cost of the commodi- 
ties which are sent to European coun- 
tries under the terms of the ECA pro- 
gram, despite the costs involved in 
transportation and in administrative 
matters, the over-all cost of the foreign 
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economic assistance program has been 
held down to a basic minimum, It is 
estimated that it will not exceed 
$15,000,000,000 at the end of the 4-year 
period. 

I believe we can ascribe a good ‘deal 
of the recent reduction in cost to the 
splendid administration of the Admin- 
istrator of ECA, Mr. Hoffman, as well 
as to his assistants, and to the Foreign 
Relations Committee for the manner in 
which it has operated. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
this is the time to start to economize on 
our foreign-aid program. I wish to 
direct my remarks for a moment toward 
that matter, because I believe the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] 
brought it into sharp focus. In view of 
the fact that there is a series of amend- 
ments before us calling for a substantial 
reduction of the ECA authorization, I 
believe it merits some further considera- 
tion. 

The first point is that ECA has done 
its job. No one ever said that the Mar- 
shall plan or ECA would save the world 
or would totally rebuild and rehabilitate 
the European economy or remove from 
Europe all the causes of dissension, dis- 
trust, and disunity. The primary pur- 
pose of the foreign economic assistance 
program was to rehabilitate the econ- 
omies of Europe so they would be on a 
relatively self-sustaining basis. The 
political purpose was to check the on- 
rush of Communist aggression and in- 
filtration. 

It appears to me, Mr. President, that 
the argument of those who are either 
openly opposed to ECA or those who are 
asking for a substantial reduction, is the 
best testimony that the ECA program 
ont e Vi up to this date, its responsi- 

When I hear Senators say that ECA 
has worked well to serve the economy of 
Europe and that we ought now to curtail 
some of it, it appears to me that we have 
testimony as to its effectiveness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
emphasized a point which needs to be 
reemphasized. Those who want to cut 
down on the foreign economic assistance 
program at this time because it has suc- 
ceeded would be the very first to criticize 
had it not succeeded. 

It appears to me, Mr. President, that 
once we have the program of economic 
rehabilitation in Europe on the upgrade, 
and making progress, that is the time 
to continue with a methodical, well- 
programed type of effort; not to re- 
trench, not to draw in, but to continue 
on with an aggressive economic assault 
upon the conditions of poverty, distress, 
disunity, and political breakdown. I do 
not think there can be any one thing 
that would please the Kremlin agents 
or the Politburo more than to know that 
the Congress of the United States was 

to retreat from its original 
intentions or purposes under the ECA. 

I believe the thing that would make 
the Communists happiest would be to 
know that the Congress of the United 
States thought that now is the time to 
cut off a billion dollars, or, as some 
persons have mentioned $500,000,000, 
from the authorization of the foreign 
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economic assistance program. That 
would tell the Politburo, the master 
minds of the Communist organization, 
that this is the time for them to put on 
the pressure and to drive America and 
its programs completely out of Europe. 

It is strange, it seems to me, to note 
that some Senators who now want to 
cut down on economic assistance to 
Europe are the same ones who only a 
short time ago asked that we go to 
Formosa. It was proposed to go to 
Formosa to stop communism. If we are 
to prognosticate what will happen, we 
should base our prediction on what we 
have seen happen. I believe the Mar- 
shall plan and its operation in Europe 
has done more to strengthen the hands 
of free governments, to strengthen the 
free economy of Europe, and to stop the 
political infiltration of communism than 
all the naval units or military or armed 
contingents that we could send to any 
country anywhere, including Formosa. 
I find in that argument a glaring type 
of inconsistency. On the one hand, 
there seems to be a desire on the part of 
some of our colleagues to get out of 
Europe, where we have a fighting 
chance, and to go off on an excursion 
more than 6,000 miles distant, all the 
way to Formosa, where we do not even 
have a base. 

Mr. President, one or two further ob- 
servations. It is said that some of the 
ECA nations are trading with countries 
behind the iron curtain. I want to say 
that if there were no trade with the 
countries behind the iron curtain, there 
probably would be little or no trade 
among countries in western Europe. It 
is perfectly obvious that the United 
States cannot buy all the exportable 
products of western Europe. It is per- 
fectly obvious, also, that the historical 
pattern in this world of economics is 
that there has been a traditional trade 
between western Europe and eastern 
Europe. 

I believe the Senator from Massachu- 
setts fully answered the argument as to 
whether or not ECA was aiding and 
abetting countries behind the iron cur- 
tain. The fact is that our friends in 
western Europe must trade. If we are 
not prepared to buy their goods, they 
must find markets for them some place 
else. In some instances they are find- 
ing markets by trading with countries 
behind the iron curtain or by trading 
with countries who are not too friendly 
with us. 

I was pleased to hear the analogy pre- 
sented by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts with reference to the question of 
whether participating European coun- 
tries appreciate what we are doing. It 
reminds me, Mr. President, of the early 
days of the 1930’s. I recall that cer- 
tain interests in our country were say- 
ing at that time, We must have help.” 
The very first group who were helped 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation were banks, railroads, in- 
surance companies, and some of the 
great financial institutions, Once they 
had been given help, they did not come 
around and say. Thank you very much.“ 
It seems to be a matter of human na- 
ture that once a person starts to feel a 
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little better he forgets to thank his 
benefactor. 

I am quite pleased to see a United 
Kingdom and a France standing on 
their own feet and talking back to us. 
As a matter of fact, it is a sign of their 
health. It is a sign of the improvement 
of their economic structure. All of us 
have witnessed the situation of an indi- 
vidual on his deathbed who starts con- 
fessing his sins and promising to live a 
gocd life. Suddenly there seems to be 
some improvement, either through med- 
ical care or perhaps through a miracle, 
and the individual becomes a little re- 
gretful that he told his family quite so 
much of the sins of his life. Immedi- 
ately he starts to take back some of the 
things he said, denies confessions, and 
perhaps even becomes a bit intolerant of 
those who wish to criticize or interrogate 

What we are seeing in Europe is a 
stronger France, a France which does 
not want to be tied as a satellite or step- 
child to the United States of America, 
We are seeing a United Kingdom which 
is making many sacrifices with her bal- 
ances and with her trade in order to 
have dollars which she needs to keep her 
economy on an even keel. 

Once in a while we hear a Frenchman 
or an Englishman say some unkind thing 
about the United States. When such re- 
marks are heard, some people say it in- 
dicates that Europeans are ungrateful 
and unappreciative of what we are doing 
for them. I repeat what the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said, that what 
we are looking for today are not satel- 
lites. The Communists have a monop- 
oly on that sort of thing. We are look- 
ing for free and independent nations 
who will stand with us on the basis of 
principle for a common cause against a 
common enemy. It appears to me that 
we are gaining that objective. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
one more observation on a subject which 
has not been dwelt upon too much. Just 
a year ago today Congress ratified the 
North Atlantic Pact. Inasmuch as we 
have joined other nations in the North 
Atlantic Pact, we should see to it that 
they will be strong and able to fulfill 
their obligations under the terms of the 
North Atlantic Pact. Therefore I believe 
it incumbent upon every Senator who 
cast his vote in favor of the North At- 
lantic Pact to cast his vote in favor of 
the economic assistance program so that 
the European nations will be worthy al- 
lies. We do not need paper allies. We 
do not need facsimiles of allies. We do 
not need fictitious allies. What we want 
aro strong contributing and cooperative 

es. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the ECA 
program is a fundamental part of the 
defense structure of western Europe. 

We are exporting a large amount of 
armed assistance to countries in the 
North Atlantic Pact. Every sensible per- 
son knows that those arms will for the 
most part be outdated soon. Every sensi- 
ble person realizes that America cannot 
arm all those countries. It appears to 
me that our objective should be the re- 
building of the economic structure of 
these countries, so that they themselves 
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can make very much larger contributions 
to their own defense and security. 

In concluding my remarks on ECA, 
let me say that its original purpose of 
offering economic rehabilitation is well 
under way of being realized and 
achieved. Its political purpose of stop- 
ping the onrush of communism has 
surely been achieved. At least, it has 
held the line. Certainly it has provided 
the opportunity for the western Euro- 
pean countries to develop and to 
strengthen free political institutions. 
This is no time to quit the game. This 
is no time to walk about. Mr. President, 
if we were at this time to reduce sharply 
ECA authorizations or appropriations, 
this great Congress and this great Gov- 
ernment could be accused of having 
wasted the amount of money which we 
have spent up to now. What we have 
done up to this time has prepared the 
way for the final ? years of this program. 

I strongly support the full authoriza- 
tion of $2,950,000,000. I do not believe 
that is too much, Mr. President. As a 
matter of fact, I believe that when Mr 
Hoffman testified before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations he indicated that 
he felt that that was a basic minimum. 
Mr. Hoffman, at page 6 of the hearings, 
said: 

I wish to repeat again that we are laying 
before you our best carefully screened es- 
timates as to the requirements for the fiscal 
year. This is the minimum we think we 
shall need. But, if we can save any of it 
without wrecking the recovery program, I 
again pledge you my word we shall do so. 


Mr. President, there is one other fac- 
tor to which I wish to return. Too many 
people are beginning to think that the 
ECA is an American hand-out to some- 
one across the seas. Frankly, the ECA 
program could well be called a self- 
defense program for the United States. 
It is about time we made up our minds 
that we are either going to have friends 
in the world capable of standing with 
us, or we are going to stand alone. 
While I do not want to be accused of 
being a pessimist, I submit that the 
United States of America, with 159,- 
000,000 people, cannot stand alone in the 
world, for, if the western nations of 
Europe, the so-called North Atlantic 
Pact countries, or the Marshall-plan 
countries, were overrun and taken over, 
either by an inside Communist Party, or 
by outside aggression, the European 
economy which would be under Com- 
munist control would be far superior in 
industrial capacity and in numbers to 
any amount of industrial output or man- 
power we could organize in the United 
States. 

What is the alternative to the program 
outlined? The alternative is spending 
many times more than the amount of 
money requested to make America an 
armed camp, a garrison state, involving 
such an expenditure for the armed serv- 
ices that $15,000,000,000 will seem a 
small appropriation, indeed merely pea- 
nuts. 

By spending $2,900,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year we can increase our strength 
manyfold, because that amount of money 
will go into productive processes in Eu- 
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rope, and strengthen Europe far out of 

proportion to the amount we spend, It 

can be used for productive purposes, 

vae will result in making strong na- 
ons. 

Now, just a few words in reference to 
the point 4 aspect of the program, the 
Act for International Development, title 
V, of the amendment to S. 3304. 

Mr. President, I am very much inter- 
ested in point 4. I am interested in it 
because I remember the day when the 
President of the United States called for 
a “bold new program.” I know how the 
diplomats of the friendly countries, our 
allies, our associates, seemed to be happy 
in knowing that the great United States 
Government and its President had in 
mind a program of technical assistance, 
scientific assistance, to the undeveloped 
and backward countries of the world. 

It appears to me that the point 4 pro- 
gram, or, as it is more formally known, 
the program for international develop- 
ment, is a proper partner to the ECA 
program. The ECA program is pri- 
marily directed to the more fully de- 
veloped and industrialized areas of the 
world. The ECA program goes to that 
great section of the world economy 
known as western Europe, which is a 
workshop, literally an industrial estab- 
lishment. The ECA program went to 
that part of the world which was largely 
destroyed and damaged as a result of 
World War II, and it was the kind of a 
program that could be used effectively 
by an intelligent, modern, trained, 
skilled group of people, who had en- 
joyed pretty much the same culture we 
enjoy, and who had many of the same 
ideas and much of the same economic 
orientation. 

The purpose of the point 4 program 
was certainly well outlined in the first 
page of the supplemental committee re- 
port, where it is said: 

The declared purpose of title V is to aid 
the efforts of the peoples of the underde- 
veloped areas to “develop their resources 
and improve their working and living con- 
ditions by encouraging the exchange of 
technical knowledge and skills.” 


Mr. President, there is one particular 
factor in American life of which we are 
justly proud. We are proud of our tech- 
nical skills, we are proud of our skilled 
craftsmanship, of our technical know- 
how. Just as we have great economic 
strength in terms of dollars, we have 
equally as great technical strength, the 
strength that comes from technical skill. 

Title V, or the point 4 program for 
international development, is a program 
to tap the intellectual, the scientific, the 
technical resources of this Nation. 
Frankly, I believe its dimensions as out- 
lined in the committee report are very 
limited. I believe it is held down to a 
basic minimum, when we consider the 
dimensions of the problem. 

Why do we want a point 4 program? 
We want a point 4 program so that we 
can tap the hidden resources or the un- 
tapped resources of the great areas of 
the world. There have been speeches 
by the millions all over America about 
the kind of a world we could live in if 
man could but put his skill and inge- 
nuity to work to utilize the God-given 
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resources of the land, the water, and 
the skies in the development of a better 
society. We all know that there are 
fabulous resources in many of the 
countries of Africa, Asia, and South 
America, resources which have never 
been touched. We also know that there 
are great dimensions of poverty, hunger, 
sickness, and malnutrition, and all the 
other evils of humankind, in these un- 
developed and underprivileged areas of 
the world. 

We know by now that if there should 
be another war it might not break out 
in Europe. It could break out in the 
poverty-stricken fields and swamps of 
Asia. It could break out where people 
are hungry for a little medical treat- 
ment or a little food. Time after time 
very profound and able men have stated 
again and again that if there be a third 
world war it may well not start in 
Europe, it may start in Africa, it may 
start in Asia, and it may start because 
of the illiteracy, the ignorance, the sick- 
ness, and the hunger, of the great 
masses of peoples in those areas of the 
world. 

If world war III should come upon us, 
$45,000,000,000 would be but a token 
appropriation, and there would not be 
very much debate about it; $45,000,- 
000,090 would not even send the fleet on a 
long excursion into battle, for any con- 
siderable period of time, against a pow- 
erful foe in any section of the earth. 
So I am convinced that what we have to 
do is at least extend a program we have 
found quite successful in limited areas. 

Here are a few facts which should be 
known. Two-thirds of the people of the 
world are living in lands whose resources 
are not being fully utilized. They lack 
the skills needed to turn their resources 
to the benefit of mankind. These two- 
thirds of the world’s population receive 
only one-fifth of the world’s income. 

At the other end of the scale is the 
United States, whose 150,000,000 people 
receive one-fourth of the world’s income, 
This will give Senators a rough measure 
of the great differences in the standards 
of living. 

At least three-fourths of the people in 
the less developed or underdeveloped 
areas are engaged in agriculture. Yet 
these three-fourths are underfed, victims 
of malnutrition, starvation, and poverty. 
The average diet is less than 2,000 cal- 
ories a day—hardly enough to live on. 
Disease goes without cure. Every child 
born in an undeveloped.country in 1939 
had a life expectancy of only 30 years— 
less than half of the life expectancy of 
children born in the more developed 
countries. The death rate from tuber- 
culosis in the undeveloped countries is 
five times higher than the death rate 
from tuberculosis in the developed 
countries. 

Mr. President, we are not talking about 
giving people Packards and Cadillacs, 
beautiful yachts, and homes. We are 
talking about whether or not we can cut 
down the rate of tuberculosis. We are 
talking about whether or not there is 
a possibility, by means of harnessing 
scientific information and the technical 
information and skill, of increasing liv- 
ing standards. We are talking about 
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whether or not it can be possible to help 
a great portion of the people of the 
world who are living in an agricultural 
economy, but who are starving to 
death—we are talking about whether it 
is not possible to lift their standard of 
caloric intake just enough so they can 
survive. I do not say that is a very bold 
program, but I say it is a worth-while 
one, and it is one to which we can make a 
contribution. 

It will do little good to talk about 
having freedom in India and having free- 
dom in the subcontinent of Asia, or even 
trying to have some freedom in China, so 
long as people are dying of starvation, 
hunger, sickness, and disease. 

Two-thirds of the world’s peoples are 
at the crossroads. All the information 
we send them over the radio, and all the 
nice resolutions we adopt on their be- 
half, are not going to save them. These 
two-thirds of the people of the world 
are not asking the people of the United 
States of America to come and feed them. 
There has been no formal request that 
I know of, from the subcontinent of Asia, 
that we come and take care of their 
hundreds of thousands of people who are 
dying of hunger. There is a hope how- 
ever that this great, powerful country 
of ours, blessed with skill, knowledge, and 
information, industry and technological 
know-how, will be able to lend or to send 
to them by some means, or in some man- 
ner, a few of our technicians, so those 
technicians can work with their people 
so that their people can create their kind 
of economy, so that their kind of econ- 
omy can provide at least a modicum of 
subsistence or a reasonable living for 
their own people. To me that does not 
appear to be too much to ask for. It 
seems to me that if there is anything 
at all to the old story of Cain and Abel, 
when Cain asked “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” it applies to the point 4 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I repeat, the people of 
the subcontinent of Asia are not saying 
“Send us your corn, send us your wheat 
to feed us.” They do not ask that. The 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, who ad- 
dressed the Senate during the earlier part 
of the session today did not at any time 
in his speech ask for any hand-out from 
the Government of the United States. 
Nor did the Prime Minister of India, who 
addressed the Senate at an earlier date, 
ask for any hand-out from the people of 
the United States. If they did ask, we 
should perhaps respond, but the point 4 
program is much more minimal—it is an 
investment, not a gift. 

Mr. President, if we want to stop com- 
munism we ought to find how commu- 
nism starts in the first place. Commu- 
nism is a political virus born in the dis- 
eased, impoverished, hungry, and fam- 
ishing minds of men. We do not find 
communism starting or getting any- 
where in a country which is economi- 
cally sound, socially integrated, and hav- 
ing a great heritage of political freedom. 
Communism is born in poverty. One of 
the best ways in the world to stop com- 
munism, unless one wants to stop it on 
the battlefield, with great loss of life and 
treasure, is to stop it in the more hu- 
mane, decent way, and that is to pro- 
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vide for the people, to let the people 
have use of the services that are here 
on this earth to rebuild their own econ- 
omy and to remake their own lives. 

Mr. President, there are two choices 
before the two-thirds of the world’s 
people. Hungry stomachs generally do 
not make people meditative, and do 
not make for philosophical minds. 
Hungry stomachs generally make for 
empty heads, and empty heads gener- 
ally find room for Communist ideology. 

Mr. President, one choice which these 
two-thirds of the people of the world 
have is the choice of communism, which 
means slavery to the state. The other 
choice is the democratic choice; that we 
give technical aid through which these 
people can improve their own standards 
of life and develop their own political 
institutions. 

Mr. President, some people believe we 
ought not to rush into this matter. 
They say, “Let us wait a while. Let us 
study the situation. Let us study it some 
more.” I say to such people, there are 
times when we have to quit studying and 
go to work. There are times when ulti- 
mately we have to pick up the books 
and fold up the notes and make up our 
minds that we have to enter upon a 


program. 

The time is running short. Someone 
once said that Chiang Kai-shek never 
lost a war on the battlefields; that he 
lost them on the rice fields. I am not 
an expert on China. We have some self- 
appointed experts on China without the 
junior Senator from Minnesota having 
to join that illustrious band. But I want 
to say that there seems to be a reason- 
able degree of merit to the statement 
that something happened on the rice 
fields. We ought not to be kicked around 
too long before we catch on to what is 
going on. We ought to find out, if it is 
possible, whether something can be done 
to prevent the same thing happening in 
other areas. 

Mr. President, to the peoples of the 
less developed areas the alternatives are 
very real. It is up to us to support Presi- 
dent Truman’s great forward-looking 
program to give our neighbors through- 
out the world the chance to fulfill their 
economic desires, at the same time let- 
ting them choose their own political sys- 
tems. If we let them down, they may 
well fall prey to the serfdom of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

Madam President [Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine in the chair], to those who say 
about point 4, “It is just a beginning, 
and a great deal more must be done,” 
I wish to say quite frankly that a great 
deal more will be required. If we are 
to have any kind of success with a 
$45,000,000 program, it will be the great- 
est bargain that 150,000,000 Americans 
ever had in their history, if the program 
works at all. 

This is one time when we have a 
chance to be on the moral offensive. 
This is one time when we have a chance 
to say to the underprivileged peoples of 
the world, “We are going to try to help 
you help yourselves. Under this pro- 
gram we are not sending you arms or 
dollars; we are not even asking you to 
eat Wheaties or Rice Krispies. All we 
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are doing is saying to you that in Amer- 
ica and in other parts of the world there 
are people who are working through 
American agencies or through the 
United Nations and its agencies and re- 
lated establishments, people who know 
how to check malaria, people who know 
how to improve and enrich the soil and 
to check soil erosion, people who know 
how to purify water; and these people are 
going to help you work out these prob- 
lems in your own country.” 

In my great State of Minnesota we pro- 
duce about 90 percent of the iron ore 
used in this country. That iron ore was 
not worth anything when the Indians 
were the only ones who were living there. 
For thousands of years that iron ore lay 
just under the surface in that part of 
this land. Until the white man found 
it and developed it, it was worth nothing. 

However, there came a time when that 
iron ore became productive and useful, 
when a few intelligent citizens explored 
that area and found, just a few feet 
below the surface of the ground, vast 
quantities of that red earth. They said, 
“This is iron ore.” They knew that be- 
cause of their scientific and technical 
knowledge. They began to mine the iron 
ore and to ship it down the Lakes to the 
blast furnaces. The industrial society 
which we have in America today would 
never have been developed had it not 
been for the technical skill and know- 
how and ability of those who knew how 
to tap the resources of Mother Earth. 

I feel strongly about this matter, Mad- 
am President, because to me this is a 
program of peace. This program forti- 
fies our moral offensive, our psycholog- 
ical and political offensive in this world. 

In addition, this program gives the 
United Nations’ agencies important 
functions to perform. I think much of 
the trouble with the United Nations is 
that they do not have enough to do, 
Certainly an idle man is the devil’s 
workshop. At the present time, too much 
emphasis in the United Nations is in 
argument. We should give the related 
organizations of the United Nations im- 
portant functions to perform. Organiza- 
tions such as the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, the World Health Organi- 
zation, the Economic and Social Council, 
and the other agencies of the United 
Nations must function. 

I assure you, Madam President, that 
the only hope we have for world peace 
is to develop the fingers and the toes, 
so to speak, small apparatus of the United 
Nations. Almost everyone wants to get 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions working; but how about getting 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
working, and how about getting the 
World Health Organization working, 
even more than it is today. Today it is 
doing a reasonably good job, but it is 
just beginning. . 

I submit that the one, real hope of 
making the United Nations a reality, 
rather than just a political fiction, is to 
have the agencies of the United Nations 
do the job they are capable of doing. 

In the consideration of this problem, 
the first question which generally is 
asked is, “How much will it cost?” 
Madam President, I yet have to hear any- 
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one ask, “How much will it cost if we do 
not do this?” 

How much will it cost if we do not 
have a sound ECA program that really 
works? I want someone to tell us how 
much it will cost if we ignore human 
needs in two-thirds of the world. Once 
we find that out, we will learn what a 
bargain we are getting by means of this 
program. 

The committee report shows that very 
well. This program is not solely a pro- 
gram of the United States Government, 
but it is a program to which contribu- 
tions will come from the other nations— 
from the members of the United Nations, 
as well as from the countries which will 
receive assistance. 

The over-all total cost will be $85,500,- 
000. Out of that $85,500,000, the United 
States of America is being asked to 
authorize $45,000,000. Of that $45,000,- 
000, $10,000,000 is already committed in 
connection with programs which are 
under way. 

Thirty-five million dollars out of the 
forty-five million dollars is for new 
activities. 

Madam President, I wish to conclude 
my discussion of this matter by pointing 
out what the committee report says, so 
as to make this matter quite clear. I 
read now from page 3 of the committee’s 
supplemental report: 

Because of some misunderstanding that 
has arisen about the nature of this program, 
it should be made clear at the outset that it is 
neither an ECA for the world nor in any 
sense a capital investment program. Be- 
cause of the limited nature of the program 
it will not require the expenditure of large 
sums of money. Its chief cost will be for the 
salaries and expenses of technicians and 
other personnel and not, for example, to 
purchase machinery, food, and raw materials. 


Let me say to those who are interested 
in our business and industrial picture 
that with point 4 we will find markets. 
We cannot sell American goods to pau- 
pers. We can beat our chests for the 
next 10 years; but until the people of the 
world have raised their own standards of 
living and until they have the means to 
buy our goods, we cannot do business 
with them. 

Mr. President, I ask to have incorpo- 
rated at the conclusion of my remarks 
the statement which I have prepared on 
the point 4 program, as it pertains to 
health. I am very much interested in 
the health problems of our people, and 
not only of our people in America, but 
people all over the world. I have out- 
lined in these pages what can po done 
under the international deveiopment 
program in this one field of health, and 
I want to say that if we can get one-tenth 
of what is outlined in these pages out of 
the $45,000,000 this program is supposed 
ot cost, it will be again a great bargain 
for the people who are interested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, just 
one other matter. It is my privilege to 
be a cosponsor, along with about 16 other 
Senators, of an amendment to be offered 
by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
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Tart], for himself and other Senators, 
pertaining to the International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund. I am one of 
those who are moved by programs which 
in a way help people. I have been 
brought up with the notion that people 
are quite important. I found that this 
program had performed a good service 
during the years it has been in exist- 
ence, and it is my belief that it ought to 
be continued. I recognize that the State 
Department has recommended against 
continuation of the program. I also re- 
cognize that about a year ago it was felt 
that this program possibly could be ter- 
minated at the end cf 1950, or in June 
1950. However, I think it is important 
to know that this is the only program, 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, which actually 
provides food and other commodities 
and materials to children. 

The World Health Organization pro- 
vides shots of penicillin. It goes around 
cleaning up the mosquitoes with DDT. 
It provides many preventive health meas- 
ures. It provides health protection in 
some of the critical areas of the world. 
However, the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund is di- 
retted specifically to the purposes of 
child health. It has two purposes— 
postwar emergency needs of children in 
war-devastated and occupied areas, and, 
secondly, health purposes generally. 
There are many good reasons why we 
should be interested in children, includ- 
ing very pertinent quotations from scrip- 
ture, as well as ordinary observations by 
parents. I can think of no particular 
activity of the United Nations, of a spe- 
cialized nature, that has done a better 
job or that is more vitally needed than 
the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. The amount of money involved 
is not large, an additional $25,000,000 
being requested. 

I have outlined in rather succinct lan- 
guage in the pages I have asked to have 
printed in the Recorp how this was 
created, and what the financial resources 
of this program are. I have also out- 
lined the nature of the program, and 
I find that primarily what it has been 
doing is supplementary milk feeding, 
school lunches, with the funds of the 
UNICEF, the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, and 
that the funds of this organization have 
been matched by the governments where 
the program is carried out, and by volun- 
tary agencies. 

First of all, then, we get this sort of 
picture: The United States Government 
dollar was first matched by other gov- 
ernments, and the resulting total was 
matched by the recipient country with 
an equal caloric va'ue of foods, doubling 
the value of the United States contribu- 
tion by the time it reached the recipient 
child, I believe some 32 countries par- 
ticipating in the fund made their contri- 
butions, and then the recipient country, 
in which the child was a resident, in 
which the child received the food, made 
an equal amount of contribution.. 

What has been the work of the organ- 
ization? It has carried on, as I said, the 
school-lunch program on a mass scale. 
It has carried on a very vigorous anti- 
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tuberculosis campaign. Twenty-five 
million children have been tested and 
vaccinated, when necessary, against the 
dread disease of tuberculosis. It has 
been able to assist in the field of provid- 
ing clothing for children. It has pro- 
vided benefits to orphaned, dependent, 
and delinquent children left in the wake 
of war. It has provided training in 
citizenship and in productive work for 
literally thousands of children in many, 
many countries of Europe and Asia, 

These are merely some of the high- 
lights of the UNICEF fund. There are 
other medical programs designed to con- 
trol syphilis, malaria, and fly-borne dis- 
eases which create high infant mortality. 
There is the milk conservation program, 
to provide clean, safe milk in countries 
with little refrigeration. There are the 
refugee projects in Palestine, Ecuador, 
and Pakistan, where UNICEF assistance 
has made the difference between life and 
death for millions of children. 

So, Mr. President, I rather feel that, 
when our great Nation, which poured out 
its treasure in war in order to protect the 
free way of life, has an opportunity in 
time of peace to insure the conditions of 
a free way of life, or to preserve them 
and to expand them, we have a noble 
cause. I do not think America will ever 
be criticized either by its own citizens or 
by people from without for having been 
interested in the underprivileged and 
particularly in children. 

I know there may be some diplomatic 
reason or some reason of protocol why 
we ought not to continue the program 
such as the emergency fund for children. 
But I am convinced that we build more 
good will with one glass of milk under a 
program such as that of the UNICEF 
than we do with all the confounded nego- 
tiations and discussions which are held in 
the Embassies, for at least we are talk- 
ing about citizens, about people—little 
people, and very little people, who some- 
day can either be our friends or our 
enemies. On the basis of all that, I think 
it is good to deposit what we have in 
terms of good will, in terms of hope for 
the future, with the young and with the 
underprivileged. These people will re- 
spond, and they will be our friends in 
the days to come. But, be that as it 
may, I do not believe anyone who has 
any sense of moral justice can sit idly by 
in a world in which there is sickness and 
hunger, and, when we have excess sup- 
plies of powdered milk, excess supplies 
of powdered eggs, letting them rot in 
caves, not do something with them. Be- 
lieve me, the Communist propagandists 
must be having a field day, in view of the 
millions and millions of pounds of eggs, 
hundreds and thousands of pounds of 
butter, millions of pounds of dried pow- 
dered milk, and other commodities which 
we do not know what to do with. 

People who are hungry do not have 
time to listen to explanations as to how 
we got into this mess; all they know is 
that there are millions of hungry chil- 
dren, and they know that, with a reason- 
able program that does not run into the 
military-assistance program for $25,- 
000,000, we would be able literally to help 
millions of children. I submit that we 
would even strengthen our defense 
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structure by doing this. I do not know 
how many guns we can send under the 
Military Assistance Program for $25,- 
000,000, but I would hazard a guess that 
it would not be very many. 

I am convinced that if we are willing 
to cooperate with other peoples in pro- 
viding a program for child assistance un- 
der an international organization, we 
shall be starting to build the kind of a 
world in which we want to live. We are 
working with young people, through an 
international body; we are trying to de- 
velop a new attitude with reference to 
the kind of world we want to have in the 
future. 

Mr. President, I should like to offer 
for the Recor, first, some facts on the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and also a letter from 
Representative BLATNIK, who is a mem- 
ber of a select committee which investi- 
gated the activities and the work of the 
emergency fund. The letter gives an 
evaluation, as an official report to the 
Congress, of the work of the committee 
and why he felt that the fund ought to be 
continued. 

I ask unanimous consent that my pre- 
pared remarks and the letter to which 
I have referred may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
EMERGENCY FUND 


(Background information by Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY) 


I. CREATION OF UNICEF 


UNICEF was unanimously established by 
the First General Assembly of the United 
Nations to meet (a) the immediate post-war 
emergency needs of the children in war- 
devastated and occupied areas and (b) child 
health purposes generally. 

The Assembly’s action was a result of two 
recommendations: 

1. In the spring of 1946, Herbert Hoover 
made a world food survey at the request of 
President Truman and on his return re- 
ported that: 

“There are somewhere from 20 to 30 mil- 
lion physically subnormal children on the 
continent of Europe, and millions more in 
Asia. After the First World War, we gave 
restorative food to 10,000,000 undernour- 
ished children. I deplore that this special 
aid for children has bad no counterpart af- 
ter this war and suggest the redemption of 
these children be organized at once. The 
job could be done with three or four hun- 
dred million dollars—a charge beyond any 
organized private charity but not a great 
sum from the world as a whole.” 

2. The last UNRRA council meeting in 
August 1946, recommended that a United 
Nations childrens’ fund should be established 
to continue the work which had been start- 
ed by UNRRA for children. This fund 
should utilize any existing UNRRA residual 
assets. 

Il. FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

The fund never received the three or four 
hundred million dollars which Herbert 
Hoover recommended as a minimum amount 
to undertake this program, nor did it re- 
ceive any substantial residual assets from 
UNRRA. For a while, it looked as though 
the world had established a pious hope with 
no resources to make it operative. Then, 
the United States Congress took the lead, 
and voted an amendment on the floor of the 
House providing $15,000,000 to be made avail- 
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able immediately for this and an- 
other $25,000,000 to be made available as 
other governments contributed. 

The matching formula established by the 
United States Congress has proven a re- 
markable success. As of this date, Congress 
has appropriated $75,000,000 to the chil- 
dren’s fund and 43 other governments have 
voluntarily contributed enough money to 
match this amount by more than $600,000. 
In addition, individual persons and organ- 
izations have contributed more than §$11,- 
000,000 for this program, which were not 
matched by the United States. 

All of this adds up to only $148,000,000 
which UNICEF will have had to spend over 
a 3-year period to meet the needs of children 
all over the world. 

III, PROGRAM 
Supplementary feeding 

By general agreement of the Executive 
Board, UNICEF's initial resources were used 
to meet the immediate postwar emergency 
needs of children in Europe. Even here the 
assistance was limited to programs which 
would yield quick results for a small cost, 
such as dried skim milk for supplementary 
feeding, and fats, such as cod liver oil, lard, 
and margarine. More than 85 percent of the 
UNICEF resources in the first 15 months was 
used for this program. 

The UNICEF contribution to the supple- 
mentary milk, or school luncheon, was 
matched in turn by governments or volun- 
tary agencies of the assisted countries. 
Thus, the United States dollar was first 
matched by other governments, and the re- 
sulting total was matched by the recipient 
country with an equal caloric value of food- 
stuffs, doubling the value of the United 
States contribution by the time it reached 
the recipient child. 

Over a period of 2 years, five and a half 
million children received this supplementary 
feeding assistance daily. This winter, the 
use of American skim milk surpluses, made 
it possible for UNICEF to increase the num- 
ber to 8,000,000 children, nursing and preg- 
nant mothers receiving a cup of milk daily. 


Antituberculosis campaign 


But feeding the children was not enough, 
tuberculosis had reached epidemic propor- 
tions among the children of war devastated 
countries. In an effort to check the spread 
of this serious disease, UNICEF joined forces 
with the Danish Red Cross and its Scandi- 
navian associates in the first mass preventive 
disease campaign in history. The campaign, 
based on the use of BCG (Bacillus Calmeet- 
Guerin), a vaccine developed in the early 
part of this century, reduces the chances of 
infection by 80 percent and costs only a few 
cents for each child. The World Health Or- 
ganization cooperated in the campaign with 
technical assistance and a research project 
to evaluate the efforts of the campaign. 

Twenty-five million children have been 
tested and vaccinated when necessary against 
this disease and another 25,000,000 are ex- 
pected to be reached before January 1951. 

Clothing 

UNICEF has never been able to do more 
than scratch the surface on the problem of 
clothing. Where recipient governments will 
bear the cost of processing raw materials into 
shoes, layettes, coats, or socks, the fund has 
provided raw materials for this purpose. 
More than 3,000,000 children have directly 
benefited from the program, and many older 
children have indirectly benefited through 
jobs provided by this program. 

Training 


To help the thousands of orphaned, de- 
pendent and delinquent children left in the 
wake of war, the fund has assisted the train- 
ing of specialists in various phases of child 
health and welfare. These specially de- 
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vised courses in social pediatrics for selected 
personnel have been carried out in coopera- 
tion with the Governments of France, Swit- 
zerland, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 

Probably even more valuable than this 
form of training is “‘on the ground” training 
of local personnel in the underdeveloped 
countries in Southeast Asia, Middle East, and 
Latin America. This training and practice 
can be only undertaken where there are 
actual supplies to teach the local personnel 
“how” to care for children, 


Summary 


These are only some of the high lights in 
the UNICEF program. There are other med- 
ical programs to control syphilis, malaria, 
and fly-borne diseases which create high in- 
fant mortality. There is the milk conserva- 
tion program to provide clean safe milk in 
countries with little refrigeration. There 
are the refugee projects in Palestine, Ecuador, 
and Pakistan where UNICEF assistance has 
made the difference between life and death 
for millions. 


Iv. COMMODITIES 


All of these programs—in fact the very 
life of the fund—has been made possible be- 
cause it is not a discussion organization, but 
a supply operation. 

There has been a great deal of loose talk 
about technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas Technical assistance for long-range 
economic development is a very important 
concept to be fully supported. But children 
cannot wait for the long-range results of 
economic development—their need is for to- 
day. In meeting their needs today, we are 
at the same time providing the best method 
of teaching these underdeveloped countries 
how to care for the long-range needs of 
children, Children’s programs must have 
supplies to supplement technical assistance, 

There are other advantages to a supply 
program: A supply operation based on the 
principle of national governments mate 
international imports is a guaranty that the 
governments will actively participate in the 
program. 

It is easier to control and maintain inter- 
national standards through a supply opera- 
tion than with a servicing program. 

It is a practical tangible demonstration of 
the benefits of participating in international 
effort, and from the public information point ` 
of view, it is the best possible method of 
selling the United Nations. 

A program utilizing supplies can accept 
contributions in kind which makes possible 
contributions from governments who are 
dollar starved, but are anxious to demon- 
strate their support of the United Nations, 
through the channeling of food surpluses 
such as milk, wheat, fish oils, and so forth— 
from food-producing areas to needy chil- 
dren throughout the world. Moreover, the 
channeling of surplus foods into noncom- 
petitive markets, such as refugee projects or 
school-lunch programs, will not affect the 
national or international price of these com- 
modities. 


v. EVALUATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE 
(See oe Buiatnm’s letter at- 
ed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 1950. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Husert: It is my understanding that 
you are one of the sponsors of S. 3420, a 
bill to continue United States participation 
in the United Nations International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund. 

As you know, the Select Committee of the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments made a careful sur- 
vey of this organization last summer and 
fall. We not only visited the headquarters 
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of the organization and interviewed the per- 
sonnel in every section of its work, but our 
committee also examined the field program 
in 14 countries of Europe and the Middle 
East, 

As chairman of that committee, I would 
like to draw your attention to some of the 
outstanding characteristics of this program 
which I believe merit the support it appears 
tc have in the Senate. 

First, I would like to pay tribute to the 
executive director, Mr. Maurice Pate, of 
Cape Cod, Mass., formerly of Denver Colo. 
Mr. Pate first learned how to handle the 
problems of an international supply pro- 
gram when he served with Herbert Hoover 
in the American relief for Belgium and the 
American Relief Administration in Poland, 
During the second World War, he served as 
director of the civilian relief program for 
the American Red Cross. In spite of sub- 
marine warfare and the bombing of Red 
Cross trucks overseas, 98 percent of Mr. 
Pate’s supplies reached their destination. 

The story of UNICEF is even more re- 
markable. Less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of all UNICEF supplies have been lost 
through damage, pilferage, or mismanage- 
ment. A detailed system of commodity ac- 
counting is maintained for each step in the 
transportation of supplies from producer to 
ultimate consumer. Thus, UNICEF officials 
can tell at any moment the exact location of 
a load of Chicago meat or Wisconsin pow- 
dered milk. 

This seems like a lot of work involving 
a big staff—but such is not the case. By 
wise planning and constant spot checking, 
UNICEF officials have reduced the cost of 
administration to less than 4 percent of the 
total program. Moreover, 2 percent of this 
cost is used to pay for technical experts 
associated with the milk conservation and 
medical programs, 

In a world of distrust and fear, the 
Children’s Fund is a concrete demonstra- 
tion that international organization can 
work for the benefit of mankind. 

Our committee was deeply impressed with 
the effective and efficient manner in which 
the international tuberculosis campaign was 
being conducted. We visited a state serum 
institute in Copenhagen where the tuber- 
culin and yaccine were being produced to 
protect millions of children against this 
dread disease. Without UNICEF supplies, 
this joint endeavor (UNICEF, the Scandina- 
vian Red Cross Societies and the World 
Health Organization), to conduct the first 
mass international medical campaign would 
never have been made, Today, more than 
30,000,000 children have been examined and 
vaccinated when necessary against tuber- 
culosis. 

In Vienna, we saw the gigantic soup 
kitchens built by the Nazis to feed their 
occupation troops, now producing a nour- 
ishing hot meal for school children in all 
four zones. For UNICEF supplies are given 
without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or political belief. 

Wherever these supplies go, however, the 
children and their parents know where they 
come from. In every country we found 
posters acknowledging this program as a 
United Nations effort. No one was surprised 
to see a United States congressional com- 
mittee interested in these expenditures be- 
cause American supplies and American per- 
sonnel were prevalent in the program. 

In Italy, His Holiness the Pope, expressed 
his deep concern for the future of interna- 
tional assistance to children, And well he 
might. We found millions of children in 
Europe who would have died without this 
international humanitarian enterprise. In 
Asia and in Latin America, UNICEF pro- 
grams are just now getting under way. The 
United States Congress cannot afford to let 
this program terminate. 
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The United States Congress was respon- 
sible for starting this program. Our match- 
ing formula has provided the incentive to 
make it successful. I earnestly hope we will 
continue to take the lead necessary to insure 
its continuation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield the floor. 
EXHIBIT 1 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I believe 
that the point 4 program is & practical ap- 
proach to the great human problem that the 
world faces today. Two-thirds of the peo- 
ple of the world are caught in a vicious circle 
of poverty, hunger, and disease. These peo- 
ple want to improve their lives. But they 
are now barred from improving their lot by 
a lack of the technical skills whiĉh are nec- 
essary to spur their economic development, 

The President has emphasized to the world 
that greater production is the key to pros- 
perity and peace. I believe that under the 
point 4 program we can provide the people 
of the underdeveloped areas at a compara- 
tively low cost with the technical know- 
how which is the main key to greater pro- 
duction. 

One of the principal problems in the un- 
derdeveloped areas is the improvement of 
the health of the people in those areas. 
Without improvement in health, economic 
development will be impossible. Under the 
point 4 program, therefore, it is proposed 
that the United States extend technical aid 
to these people in combating the serious 
disease problems that they face. Such a pro- 
gram can pay rich dividends not only in 
human lives but in economic progress. 

The areas of the world in which the peo- 
ple have the best health also have the high- 
est productivity. We have witnessed sensa- 
tional results in the improvement of the 
economic life of wide areas when endemic 
diseases are eliminated, In some cases, as a 
matter of fact, the wiping out of an acute 
disease problem has resulted in the doubling 
of agricultural production. 4 

In 1945, for example, a campaign was 
started against malaria in Greece, Before the 
campaign began, one-third of the workers 
were unable to work 2 to 4 months a year 
because of attacks of malaria. The infant 
mortality from the disease in some villages 
was close to 100 percent. 

UNRRA, and later the World Health Or- 
ganization and the Public Health Service 
Division of the ECA mission to Greece, have 
used the magic DDT to reduce the number 
of people suffering from the disease from 
2,000,000 to 50,000 in the past 4 years, This 
is a reduction of almost 98 percent, DDT 
was sprayed from the air and crews of native 
workers sprayed the walls of all buildings in 
infected areas. 

DDT has made it possible to control 
malaria at a relatively low cost. The work 
against malaria in Greece is estimated to 
have cost less than 20 cents per person, the 
local cost of two quinine tablets. 

The economic results are dramatic, Farm 
production in some areas of Greece has im- 
proved more than 40 percent. It is esti- 
mated that the campaign is resulting in a 
saving of from 30,000,000 to 60,000,000 man 
workdays a year. 

Similar results have been obtained in other 
regions. The discoveries of medical science 
have provided us with new weapons which 
make possible real progress in halting pre- 
ventable diseases. The use of DDT against 
malaria, and penicillin against the venereal 
diseases are two of the most striking 
examples, 

Countries that have been able to use 
modern know-how to prevent and treat dis- 
ease have made great progress, On the other 
hand there are large areas of the world where 
disease takes the same high toll as in past 
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centuries. In India, for example, at least a 
million deaths each year are attributed to 
malaria, 

In the United States our great progress in 
preventing communicable diseases is well 
known. However, much of the new medical 
knowledge that has made this progress possi- 
ble is still confined to the better-developed 
areas. The lack of water and sewerage sys- 
tems, for example, is responsible for the high 
rates of typhoid fever, cholera, and other 
diseases in wide areas. The use of even 
rudimentary sanitary methods in water sup- 
ply and waste disposal can greatly reduce 
these diseases. 

I believe that by sharing our technical 
know-how in the field of health with the 
people of the underdeveloped areas we can 
help them overcome one of the principal 
obstacles to their economic development, 
We possess the knowledge and the skill which 
is the key to many of their most tragic 
disease problems. 

The health projects proposed under point 
4 are practical proposals. They are based 
on the experience that we have gained in 
operating such programs on a bilateral basis 
in Latin America, and on multilteral basis 
through the World Health Organization. 

It is proposed that point 4 projects be 
carried out as far as practicable through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
The World Health Organization was con- 
ceived 4 years ago as the United Nations 
agency to conduct an integrated interna- 
tional health program. Through its pro- 
grams of field demonstrations, technical 
training of medical people, and technical 
advice, the World Health Organization has 
established a firm foundation upon which an 
expanded program under point 4 can be 
based, 

The United States has also developed 
through various inter-American health pro- 
grams practical methods of meeting re- 
gional health problems. The Public Health 
Service of the Federal Security Agency has 
worked closely for a number of years with 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, now the 
regional office of the World Health Organiza- 
tion for this hemisphere. Under the pro- 
grams sponsored by the Bureau, United 
States experts have been detailed on scores 
of assignments to Latin American Repub- 
lies. Hundreds of Latin Americans have 
been given training in this country. These 
activities over the past 40 years have aided 
materially in strengthening health services 
in Latin America. 

Similar programs have been carried on by 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an 
agency of our Government. I believe that 
the Institute's programs indicate one line of 
approach in tackling health problems under 
point 4. The Institute sends a fleld party 
of doctors, nurses, and sanitary engineers to 
work with specialists of other governments in 
a common agency. The work includes the 
operation of health centers, projects for the 
control of diseases, and construction of 
water supply and sewerage systems. Health 
education campaigns, hospital work, and 
training activities are also carried on. 

Through these programs we have developed 
tested procedures which will constitute basic 
guides for the proposed health projects un- 
der point 4. Technical assistance in health, 
as well as other fields, is not a new concept. 
Our activities under the program can be 
solidly based on the experience gained over 
a number of years. 

The improvement of the health of the 
underdeveloped areas is of direct interest 
to the American people. Due to the great 
increase in the speed and amount of travel, 
the people of this country are now neighbors 
of disease infested areas throughout the 
world, Freshly infected persons from these 
areas can now step aboard planes and arrive 
in the United States before symptoms of 
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illness appear. Because of this new situa- 
tion control of diseases at their sources— 
such as is planned under point 4—is in- 
creasingly important to the people of the 
United States. 

The democratic nations of the world have 
another great stake in the point 4 pro- 
gram. Disease and poverty provide a fertile 
soll for the introduction of totalitarian sys- 
tems that threaten peace. By helping the 
people of the underdeveloped areas to con- 
quer their pressing problems, we will help 
overcome what Prime Minister Nehru has 
called “the apathy of despair.” We will 
demonstrate the dynamic productivity of the 
democratic way of life. 

Democratic ideals cannot survive in a 
world in which the present dangerous eco- 
nomic inequalities are continued. In terms 
of nations we have learned that there is 
considerable truth in the old saying that 
“the rich get richer and the poor get poorer” 
when such inequalities exist. Back in 
1989—before we had embarked on the tre- 
mendous war induced program of industrial 
expansion—our per capita income was $554, 
In that period the average citizen of one 
of the less developed countries earned about 
$40 a year. By 1947, however, the per capita 
income of the United States had more than 
doubled, reaching $1,400, while the lot 
of the people in the underdeveloped areas 
had not improved, and in many cases had 
declined. 

Thus the glaring inequalities in the world 
division of the essentials of life have become 
progressively more apparent in the last 10 
years. There is little doubt that one of the 
fundamental objectives of communism is to 
seize upon the misery of the people of the 
underdeveloped areas to create suspicion 
and distrust of the more favored nations— 
principally the United States. 

The point 4 program offers us an un- 
surpassed opportunity to give the people of 
these areas a tangible hope for the future. 
It offers the people of the United States 
the prospect of improved relations with peo- 
ple everywhere. It is a necessary program. 
It is a practical program. I believe it should 
receive the full support of the Congress. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, 2 
years ago the Congress passed the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948. It was 
the intent of the designers of this legis- 
lation, based on the popular Marshall 
plan of the time, that this should be a 4- 
year program. We are now considering 
the third authorization for funds with 
which to carry out the purposes of the 
original act, 

I shall not dwell on the motivating 
facts which made a program such as 
this necessary. At the time of the first 
authorization, the economy of the Euro- 
pean nations was on the verge of a com- 
plete collapse. Loss of income, disloca- 
tions of trade patents, inflation, and 
other financial problems, and unproduc- 
tive war-worn machinery were the re- 
sults of 6 years of war. Coupled with re- 
peated Communist attempts to sabotage 
recovery, the general state of European 
morale was at a dangerously low level. 

In the face of these conditions, it was 
necessary that the Congress of the 
United States, with the support of the 
American people, act as quickly and as 
forcetully as possible. As a result, the 
first authorization for the European re- 
covery program was necessarily little 
more than stop-gap legislation, 

It is my firm conviction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this foreign-assistance pro- 
gram has served a very definite purpose. 
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There is indisputable evidence of the 
part it played in slowing the tide of com- 
munism which was sweeping across the 
borders of our wartime allies. From my 
own personal observations, and from 
what I believe to be authentic reports, 
the program has served a useful pur- 
pose. 

Mr, President, I lived in Europe a 
great deal before the war, and I was 
there when the war ended, I saw the 
havoc and the destruction wrought in 
Europe. I remained there some time 
after the war, and, as a Member of the 
Senate, and I tried to make a study of 
conditions in 1945, I had the pleasure, 
last fall and winter, of visiting in 20 
countries in Europe, and I should like to 
say that the work the Marshall plan has 
accomplished for European recovery is 
almost beyond belief. The production 
of Europe has increased over what it was 
in the prewar years by from 120 to 130 
percent. So I think the Marshall plan 
has been very useful, and I compliment 
those who have handled the plan for the 
remarkable results which have been ac- 
complished from its inception up to 1950. 
I realize that it cannot be discontinued 
and cut off completely. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The program has 
been successful and has worked won- 
derfully. Therefore the Senator does not 
feel that it should be cut back, does he? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I believe it should be 
reduced in total authorization, but I do 
not believe it should be abolished at this 
time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator mak- 
ing that general statement, or is he 
fortified with facts? Does he know 
where cuts should be made in the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
South Carolina is not a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and is not 
as well versed, perhaps, in matters con- 
nected with the ECA as is the Senator 
from Texas, but it is my judgment that 
cuts could be made in the case of most 
of the European countries, though per- 
haps not in the case of Italy or Greece. 
But from what I saw with my own eyes, I 
think the plan has been a success. I 
think that some money could have been 
saved in some places, for instance, where 
expensive engineers were hired to ar- 
range plans. I think there may be many 
ent in which the authorization could 

e cut. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator 
aware that in the present fiscal year the 
Administrator has saved $150,000,000 
from the appropriation which was made 
available to him? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
South Carolina is aware of that, and he 
is making this speech at this time be- 
cause he thought at least that amount 
could have been saved when the appro- 
priation bill was before the Senate last 
year. However, various points of order 
which were made, when amendments 
were offered to the bill at that time pre- 
vented a reduction being made. Itismy 
purpose to be present at all the meetings 
of the Appropriations Committee when 
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Mr. Hoffman and his representatives ap- 
pear and to do everything I can to aid 
in bringing about reductions wherever 
possible. The hearings have not yet 
started, because we can have no appro- 
priation before us until an authorization 
bill is passed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What the Senator 
has in mind can be done within the au- 
thorization. But is not the fact that 
Mr. Hoffman has saved $150,000,000 in 
the present year evidence of his good 
faith and his intention to economize and 
cut down wherever possible? Is he not 
in a better position to know about the 
situation than are we on the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Texas is correct in his estimation of Mr. 
Hoffman. I hold him in the highest 
esteem. I want to have an opportunity, 
as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, to question Mr. Hoffman as 
I did last year. There is always the 
story, as the Senator well knows, “Oh, 
this money has been authorized, and 
we have got to appropriate it.” I do not 
say that the Senator from Texas makes 
that statement, but that is the way it is 
talked around. In many instances, and 
in connection with many types of bills, 
such as the rivers and harbors bills and 
the rent-control bills, we hear it said 
We have authorized it. Now it is up 
to the Appropriations Committee to fur- 
nish the money.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. But the Senator 
from South Carolina knows that is not 
true, and I am sure the Senator, know- 
ing that, is not going to be influenced by 
someone's statement that we must ap- 
propriate all that is authorized. That 
has never been true, and I hope it never 
will be true. When Mr. Hoffman ap- 
pears before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina or any other membor of the com- 
mittee has a perfect right to interrogate 
him thoroughly, and if the committee 
thinks the appropriation should be re- 
duced, it can vote to reduce it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is very difficult 
to cut an appropriation below the au- 
thorization. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would vote what 
my head tells me to vote. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Texas well knows that I vote what my 
head tells me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand, but 
the Senator has just said that because of 
the claim that the authorization is so 
much and that the committee must ap- 
propriate so much, the committee can- 
not resist the pressure—— 

Mr. MAYBANK., I can resist any pres- 
sure. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not speaking 
of the Senator, personally, but about the 
Appropriations Committee. If the Ap- 
propriations Committee is governed by 
rumor and outside talk, and not by the 
facts, we should have some changes in 
the membership of that committee. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
South Carolina did not say that the 
committee was governed by rumor and 
outside talk, He said that persons ap- 
pear before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and say, “This amount of money 
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has been authorized, and the Appropri- 
ations Committee should approve it.“ 
Not that the committee always does so, 
because it does not, but on many occa- 
sions that has happened. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Appropriations 
Committee does the voting. The wit- 
nesses who come before it and talk to the 
committee do not have any votes. It is 
up to the Appropriations Committee to 
vote after it has heard the testimony 
and the facts. If the Committee on 
Appropriations is so plastic as to accept 
the advice of someone who does not know 
anything about the subject but who says, 
“Well, so much money was authorized 
and you have got to appropriate so much 
money,” it does not make much sense. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
South Carolina did not say that the 
amount must be appropriated because it 
has been authorized. The Senator well 
knows that at one time the authoriza- 
tion act and the appropriation act were 
one and the same thing. Now we have 
an authorization in a certain amount. 
Then the agency which is affected comes 
before the committee and says, The bill 
has been passed and such and such an 
amount has been authorized,” and the 
agency asks for that amount. I did not 
say that the committee had to appro- 
priate the amount asked for. I know 
I would not do it, and the Senator from 
Texas knows that the committee would 
not do it. However, the authorization is 
a talking point in favor of those who 
seek the appropriation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All the authoriza- 
tion does is to give permission to the 
Committee on Appropriations to ap- 
propriate that amount or any amount be- 
low the authorization. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That does not mean 
that the committee must appropriate the 
amount of the authorization. I hope the 
Committee on Appropriations is beyond 
being influenced by so-called semilobby- 
ists who come before it and say, Con- 
gress authorized a million dollars and you 
have got to appropriate a million dol- 
lars.” That is not so. That is not true. 
Of all committees, the Appropriations 
Committee should know that that is not 
true. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Committee on 
Appropriations certainly knows it is not 
true. The Senator from South Carolina 
certainly knows it is not true. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations certainly will 
not be influenced by lobbyists, to whom 
the Senator refers. However, the Sen- 
ator knows that when authorization bills 
are passed, those who are concerned with 
them, Government agencies, or who- 
ever may be affected by the bills, come 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
and ask for the amount that was au- 
thorized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That may be so; 
but I thought we had men on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations who know how 
to say “No.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. We certainly have 
such men on the committee. I am one 
who will say “No” to the full ECA ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is all right. 
That does not mean that the authoriza- 
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tion which the Senate is now discussing 
must be cut, or that the Senate cannot 
authorize the full amount that is asked 
for. This is not the appropriation. This 
is the authorization. The Senator from 
South Carolina has two bites at the 
chew. The Senator from Texas has only 
one. All he can vote on is the authori- 
zation. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina has a vote on the authorization and 
also a vote on the appropriation. He has 
a vote whether or not the authorization 
should be cut down to the bottom. It 
can be cut down to the bottom if that 
is what is wanted. But the Senator 
7 not tie the hands of all the rest 
of us. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have no intention 
of trying to tie anybody’s hands. I am 
sorry the Senator feels that way about 
it. Last year I voted for a reduced ap- 
propriation. I thought the amount 
could be reduced. Mr. Hoffman has 
been able to save $150,000,000. If we 
can appropriate a little less for rivers 
and harbors and cut down all the other 
agencies, except the armed services, I 
think it would be a wise course to follow 
in the interest of American taxpayers if 
we were to make some reduction as well 
in the amount of money provided for 
ECA. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As the Senator 
from South Carolina knows, the pend- 
ing bill calls for practically a billion 
dollars less than a year ago. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
South Carolina certainly does know that. 
Mr. Hoffman has told us that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is that not cutting 
it? Is that not cutting a billion dol- 
lars off? 

Mr. MAYBANK, Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Now the Senator 
wants to cut off much more. I do not 
know how much he proposes to cut off. 
He wants to slice some more off, without 
knowing any of the details involved. He 
wants to get a big butcher knife and 
Slice off a hunk. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Texas can say something about getting 
a butcher knife and slicing off a hunk, 
but I visited various ECA countries last 
fall and winter and I think that some 
money can be saved. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How many days did 
the Senator spend in each country? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not remember 
exactly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator need 
not name them all, 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was in France for 
quite a while. I was in Germany, too. 
Of course, Germany is not covered by 
this program. I was in Belgium. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How long did the 
Senator spend in Italy? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was in Italy only 
5 days, I believe. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. I thank 
the Senator. I did not mean to inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am glad to yield. 
I spent a month in France and Germany. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not privileged 
to be a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the sublime committee 
which is above everything, and knows 
everything about everything. 
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Mr. MANY BANK. The Senator knows 
that the committee does not feel that 
way about it, and neither does the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not talking 
about the Senator from South Carolina, 
I am talking about the other Members. 
I think we can trust them. I can trust 
them to go below the authorization if 
they want to. I want to trust the com- 
mittee. The Senator does not want to 
trust them. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He wants to cut the 
authorization so that the Committee on 
Appropriations cannot appropriate as 
much as I want them to appropriate if 
the facts justify it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
tor for his remarks. 

Mr. President, in this program there 
have also been certain inherent weak - 
nesses. Let me say that in many cases 
they were possibly unavoidable, but I 
think we would be doing the American 
citizen a disservice if we failed to take 
into account, while we are considering 
another authorization, the defects of 
this program. 

Before I get into the principal subject 
of my discussion at this time, I want to 
remind the Senators of the termination 
date of this program just 2 years. hence. 
I cannot urge them too strongly to begin 
to think now in terms of this cut-off 
date. It has been foremost in my mind 
since the original authorization was 
made 2 years ago. We must not allow 
1952 to find us without a specific, well- 
thought-out plan with which to meet 
the expected demand for an extension. 

It is my belief at this time that I shall 
be unalterably opposed to an extension 
of this type of program. After 4 years 
of such a financial crutch as we have ex- 
tended to the nations of western Europe, 
they should certainly be prepared to ad- 
minister their own economy on a self- 
sustaining basis. They must become 
financially independent. 

When this condition prevails, the time 
will have come when the merchant 
traders of our country may deal directly 
and in free and open competition with 
the businessmen of any other friendly 
country of the world. 

It is time we give serious consideration 
to the implementation of a less socialized 
technical assistance program than that 
proposed by the State Department. It 
would be well to head off this grow- 
ing trend toward controlled economics 
right at this point. I would also recall 
the comments I made to witnesses from 
the State Department and the Export- 
Import Bank when hearings were held 
on the guaranty portion of the point-4 
program: It is well and good to develop 
underdeveloped areas abroad, but let us 
not overlook our own under-developed 
areas at home. A program such as this 
must be geared to our own domestic re- 
quirements. 

It is time now, before we even enter 
into a program of this nature, that we 
dispel forever the unsound current 


I thank the Sena- 
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thinking of business and aid on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis. It is not 
necessary. I do not believe that it is 
even honestly wanted by the business- 
men of the intended recipients. 

If there is ever to be an end of this so- 
called cold war and to the instinctive 
habit of foreign nations looking to us for 
grants and loans, we must plan now to 
buy, sell, and trade on a people-to-peo- 
ple and business-to-business basis. Un- 
til we finally accept a sound business- 
man’s program on a bipartisan basis, we 
will continue to be forever and eternally 
concerned with rising imports, falling 
exports and increasing domestic unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. President, with these words of 
caution, I shall dwell for a few moments 
on the immediate subject we are consid- 
ering. 

It was just a few days ago that I made 
a speech on the Senate floor calling at- 
tention to the alarming figures recently 
released on our exports and imports. I 
shall not bore the Senators with a repeti- 
tion of these figures. They are available 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Friday, 
April 14. 

This condition of our foreign trade is 
germane to the discussion of the busi- 
ness presently before the Senate. My 
personal concern is over the decrease in 
our exports of cotton textiles and the in- 
crease in imports of these same mate- 
rials. 

This condition is directly related to 
what I consider to be an ill-advised use 
of this foreign-aid program. I have 
cautioned against this in the past, and 
supported and voted for the Commodity 
Credit agreements last year, because of 
my fear that something like this might 
happen. 

I say to the Senators again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we are disrupting our own do- 
mestic economy in supplying our excel- 
lent machinery to European nations in 
order that they may process our raw cot- 
ton and return a finished cotton textile 
to be dumped on the American market at 
competitive prices below those at which 
our own mills can produce and market 
the same products. A continuation of 
this condition will inevitably lead to un- 
employment of our textile workers whose 
machines will be standing idle. 

I may say, Mr. President, that since 
I made the speech the other day I no- 
ticed that several of the larger labor or- 
ganizations, whose memberships include 
textile workers and other union workers, 
have likewise shown concern about the 
situation. 

My previous remarks concerning the 
export-import trade gap were general in 
nature and have not referred to any par- 
ticular instance or country. I have re- 
ferred particularly to textiles, because 
I consider them to be just as necessary 
in any economy as radios, soft drinks, 
or automobiles. 

I am going to call to the attention of 
the Senators some of the deficiencies of 
this program as experienced by one 
e It could well be the ECA “test 

I have in the past pointed out that our 
textiles were banned from Morocco, and 
that those of many other nations, in- 
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cluding Poland and Czechoslovakia, were 
replacing them. The Department states, 
as appears on page 10764 of the RECORD 
of August 4, 1949: 

Unrestricted imports from the United 
States are impossible at the present time. 
Imports from countries not in the dollar 
area are, of course, subject to other criteria. 


That ruling places in a more favored 
position than the United States the 
countries of Argentina, Bulgaria, Egypt, 
Czechoslovakia, Portugal, and Spain. 

I have here a statement released by 
the Textile Export Association of the 
United States. I ask permission that it 
be inserted in the Recorp following my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the following paragraph 
from a report by the association: 

The association has questioned the exclu- 
sion of United States goods from Morocco 
and the State Department’s abrogation of 
an existing treaty which assured an open 
door for our trade there. It has not actively 
protested heretofore because the Secretary 
of State has insisted the measures were 
necessary to conserve Moroccan dollars. 
However, since the embargo began, 
United States’ total exports to Morocco have 
increased. * * * On January 1, 1950, 
Morocco. freed certain imports including 
cigars of all categories, cigarettes, soft-drink 
ingredients, and radio sets, while still ban- 
ning more essential United States products, 
among them textiles. These facts 
indicate that the embargo is for some other 
reason than economic necessity. 


Now, Mr. President, when I read the 
above statement, I checked on it. The 
Department of State’s press release of 
December 31, 1949, No. 1021, lists 11 
items which can be imported into 
Morocco, and the products mentioned by 
the association are included, while many 
more useful items, including textiles, are 
left off. 

I ask that the State Department’s re- 
lease of additions to the free list be 
inserted after my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, how 
do the natives feel about these regula- 
tions? I find this in a statement released 
at Lake Success by the Committee for 
Freedom of North Africa, quoting a let- 
ter sent to the distinguished Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Commitiee, 
This statement says: 

As one example of French exploitation, we 
may point out a regulation permitting unre- 
stricted imports of radios and cigars from the 
dollar area, while keeping embargoes on cot- 
ton cloth, used clothing and other necessities 


urgently needed by the naked, indigenous 
populations. 


Mr. President, I do not know what an- 
swer the Department of State will make 
to that, but I do not believe there is any 
answer except that our decisions are dic- 
tated, in many instances, by officials who 
are not as thoroughly schooled and ex- 
perienced in practical business as such 
conditions as this would demand. I also 
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believe that in setting aside our treaties, 
the Secretary of State is usurping a pre- 
rogative of the Senate. When he decides 
that we may export radios and may not 
export textiles to a given country, he is 
regulating foreign commerce, a function 
of the Congress. Even if the Constitu- 
tion permitted it, which it does not, I be- 
lieve that these legislative functions 
should not be delegated to persons who 
can be convinced that radios are more es- 
sential than cotton sheeting; that a 
country’s economy can be improved by 
importing luxuries and embargoing 
necessities; and that one of our most 
hard-pressed industries should give up a 
market, acquired for it by the hard work 
of our veterans, in order to make way for 
products made behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. President, this leads me to the 
conclusion that my objections to the cen- 
tralization of all these powers and func- 
tion in the Department of State are per- 
fectly valid. I do not mean to propose 
that any such major change be made at 
this time in the administration of this 
current foreign aid. I do, however, 
charge the Members of the Senate to 
think in terms of 2 years from now when 
this aid is supposed to have served its 
purpose. Even now we are looking to 
that day as we propose to make reduc- 
tions in the amount of money for this 
third authorization. I shall support the 
move for a material reduction, in the be- 
lief that a lesser amount will be suf- 
cient to carry out the purposes of the 
program during the second and final half 
of the life of ECA. 

I do not in any way intend to pro- 
pose the termination of ECA at this time. 
It has been essential to the recovery from 
war, even though there are many who 
fear it is only temporary. It is my firm 
conviction that it has been worth every 
cent it has cost. Even though there 
are instances where it has raised the 
standard of living beyond even the best 
prewar years, the scales are balanced by 
the over-all improvement in western 
European economies and additional se- 
curity to our own people. 

This third authorization, in a reduced 
amount, will have my wholehearted sup- 
port. 

EXHIBIT 1 
TEXTILE Export ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, N. F., March 27, 1950. 
For release Thursday a. m. papers, March 30. 

The Textile Export Association of the 
United States has complained to the Secre- 
tary of State against the Department’s ap- 
proval of Morocco’s embargo on many 
United States products, including textiles, 
according to Mr. John H. Judge, president of 
the association. Mr. Judge said that the as- 
sociation has questioned the exclusion of 
United States goods from Morocco and the 
State Department's abrogation of an existing 
treaty which assured an “open door” to our 
trade there. He added that they have not 
actively protested heretofore because the Sec- 
retary of State has insisted that the measures 
were necessary to conserve Moroccan dollars. 

Mr. Judge points out, however, that since 
the embargo began United States total ex- 
ports to Morocco have increased 33 percent 
and that on January 1, 1950, Morocco freed 
import including cigars of all categories, 
cigarettes, soft drink ingredients, and radio 
sets while still banning more essential United 
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States products, among them textiles. These 
facts, he asserts, indicate that the embargo 
4s for some other reason than economic 
necessity. 

(American traders in Morocco have re- 
peatedly maintained that the embargo affects 
goods formerly sold in free competition by 
independent Americans, while most of the 
free list consists of products which French 
concerns control by exclusive agencies or 
otherwise.) 

Mr. Judge said that in 1948 when free 
competition prevailed in Morocco, the United 
Stetes sold over $3,000,000 worth of cotton 
goods to that country and that sales were 
$600,000 in the month of January 1949, but 
became negligible thereafter when the em- 
bargo was applied. The potential market 
is estimated at more than 6,000,000 yards. 
Much of this business, which formerly went 
to the United States, has been given to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia whose bilateral 
trade agreements with France are observed 
while our treaties, of longer standing, are 
set aside, 

Exuisit 2 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
December 31, 1949. 
For release at 7 p. m. eastern standard time, 

Monday, January 2, 1950. Not to be pre- 

viously published, quoted from or used in 

any way. 

Today, the protectorate authorities of the 
French zone of Morrocco made public a list 
of goods which they have decided to add to 
the list of items which can be imported into 
the zone without official allocation of ex- 
change. 

The list is as follows: 

1. Raw jute fiber. 

2. Raw cotton fiber. 

8. Manufactured tobacco. 

4. Certain pharmaceutical products: anti- 
biotic, radioactive and antimalarial prod- 
ucts in quantities authorized by the central 
pharmaceutical service in accordance with 
the need for each product. 

5. Raw materials for soft drinks. 

6. Radio sets, including spare parts and 

tubes. 

7. Passenger-car tires of special sizes. 

8. Station wagons, not to exceed in value 
$2,250 factory list price. 

9. Jeeps (all classes) and similar four wheel 
drive vehicles, 

10. Sewing machines (all kinds) including 
needles and spare parts. 

11, Steel tubes and joints. 


AMERICAN STUDENT NURSE DAYS, 1950 


Mr. MILLIKIN obtained the floor. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield to 
me to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from the further consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 455, authorizing the 
designation of American Student Nurse 
Days, 1950, and that its consideration be 
proceeded with at this time. 

I make this request for unanimous con- 
sent at the suggestion of the distinguish- 
ed chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], because of the shortness of 
time. The dates set in the joint resolu- 
tion are for May 6 and 7. 

The House of Representatives by unan- 
imous consent passed this joint resolu- 
tion yesterday, which is similar to one 
introduced by me a few days ago and 
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ei to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The purpose of the resolution is to help 
focus attention on the work of American 
nurses, and to help attract and retain 
students in the schools of nursing 
throughout the country. 

The nursing profession offers much to 
the young women of today, not only by 
way of building better citizenship, but 
through the opportunity for truly con- 
structive service among their fellow hu- 
man beings. 

The Senate can help to dramatize ef- 
fectively this honorable profession and 
student training, which means so much 
to the health of our people, by. passing 
this joint resolution today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 455? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Is there objection to the consideration 
of the joint resolution at this time? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 455) authorizing 
the designation of American Student 
Nurse Days, 1950, was ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
Senator from Colorado for giving me 
the opportunity to have this joint reso- 
lution considered. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield to 
me to make a statement on the un- 
finished business? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as one who always has been annoyed and 
irritated by duplication, overlapping, and 
waste, whether of action or of words, I 
shall most certainly resort to an econ- 
omy of effort both for myself in speak- 
ing, and my colleagues in listening, as 
I endeavor to make my position clear on 
the unfinished business, S. 3304, to 
amend the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended. 

Mr. President, we confront an issue 
today which has had world-wide pub- 
licity and attention. Its impacts and in- 
fluences have been tremendous, and will 
no doubt continue so to be for some years 
to come. 

A year ago, as a new Member of this 
body, I supported ECA both in word and 
deed, despite personal reservations which 
I expressed on the floor of this distin- 
guished body. What I said then I shall 
not repeat, because those who are sufi- 
ciently interested have the Recorp to 
turn to, and the Recorp speaks for it- 
self. But, sir, I shall say that interven- 
ing events have served to support the 
reservations which I then had in mind. 

Iam firmly convinced today, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that despite Mr. Hoffman’s com- 
plete integrity, despite the hopeful op- 
timism of all who supported the pro- 
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gram then envisaged, it has fallen far 
short of some of its well-intended pur- 
poses, and yet, I am ready to concede, 
even in the face of its faults, which have 
been pointed out again and again in the 
course of this debate, that it has served 
its major purposes, and has been, there- 
fore, quite worth the well-known bur- 
dens which the American taxpayer has 
had to carry as the result of its enact- 
ment. 

But, Mr. President, the time has ar- 
rived when the Congress must start to 
think and act in the interest of that same 
American taxpayer. Too long now has 
he been the forgotten man merely be- 
cause of his own patience and generosity. 
With this program and all other pro- 
grams before us, consideration must be 
given to retrenchment. We cannot con- 
tinue to finance ourselves and support 
other parts of the world on book entries, 
whether they be written in black or red 
ink 


Estimated deficits of our Nation now 
figure between five to eight billion dol- 
lars, and all of these estimates stem from 
reliable authorities. 

The tax and tax, spend and spend 
programs which have been so glibly ad- 
vocated in many quarters will never 
serve to relieve us either of our deficits 
or our debts, but rather only jeopardize 
and seriously impair the very fiber and 
muscle of our internal structure, which 
is so essential to our own welfare, as well 
as the welfare of free men in other parts 
of the world. 

Of little value is a well-conceived for- 
eign policy if our Nation is without the 
vitality and strength to stand on its own 
two feet and vigorously defend its own 
principles. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
feel that the ECA has been a great suc- 
cess and help in Europe? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have already said that the ECA has 
served a very great and important pur- 
pose in the world. I have already said 
or implied in no uncertain terms that the 
ECA has had its faults. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am talking about 
its benefits. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. So far as I am 
concerned, it is conceded that the ECA 
has been essential; that it has done much 
good in the world. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it is an essential 
organization and has done much good, 
why does the Senator want to cut off one 
of its legs? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I do not believe 
it is necessary to cut off one of its legs. 
I merely believe it is necessary to trim its 
wings a bit. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And in doing so cut 
off the fingers of its right hand. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I say these tax and tax and spend and 
spend programs will never serve to re- 
lieve us either of our deficits or our debts, 
but rather only jeopardize and seriously 
impair the very fiber and muscle of our 
internal structure, which is so essential 
to our own welfare, as well as the welfare 
of free men in other areas of the world, 
who depend upon America today, 
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Of little value is a well-conceived for- 
eign policy if our Nation is without the 
vitality and strength to stand on its own 
two feet and vigorously defend its own 
principles. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I have 
concluded to join as cosponsor with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York, in what to me seems a most 
reasonable effort to make a reduction in 
the authorization proposed under the 
pending bill from $2,950,000,000 to $2,- 
450,000,000, and in doing this, may I say 
that I concur with my distinguished col- 
league from the great State of New York, 
in his thought that our foreign policy 
will be promoted rather than impaired 
if the Congress indicates by something 
more than words, a clear dissatisfaction 
with the extent of the progress made 
during the past 2 years. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I refuse to yield until I have finished my 
statement. Then I will gladly yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). The Senator 
from New Jersey declines to yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I think the action proposed to be taken 
will serve notice on our neighbors abroad 
that by reasonable economies we intend 
to enable ourselves to see them through 
their difficulties. 

To me such a reduction constitutes a 
sound declaration of policy in which we 
declare our good faith, but that in so 
doing we insist upon that degree of co- 
operation and good faith on the part of 
our neighbors which we should have had 
from the very beginning. 

Mr. President, it is my sincere hope 
that the Ives amendment will receive the 
approbation of every Member of this 
body. 

Now, Mr. President, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr, CONNALLY. While the Senator 
is siding with the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives], who is not a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, who 
resides in another State, the Senator is 
also disagreeing with his own colleague, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smits], who is on the Foreign Relations 
Committee and who is a member of the 
so-called watch-dog committee. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
it is not the first time in our long and 
friendly lives that we have differed. The 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey and the junior Senator from New 
Jersey have frequently disagreed on mat- 
ters of policy and matters of political 
action. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I simply wanted to 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
though that the senior Senator from 
New Jersey is not only a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and in- 
timately acquainted with all the opera- 
tions of ECA, but he is a member of the 
so-called watch-dog committee, which 
supervises and looks after the ECA, and 
which has an intimate acquaintance with 
all its affairs. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey is one of the greatest Members 
of this body. I have a tremendous re- 
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spect for his ability, and on most things 
we agree. But on this particular issue 
I expect we will disagree, although I have 
heard no word from the Senator since 
his last speech on the floor of the Senate 
on this subject. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The senior Senator 
from New Jersey is in Washington I un- 
derstand, and will be in the Senate to- 
morrow. If the Senator has any doubt 
about his colleague’s position I think he 
can find out what it is. He prepared a 
speech on the subject which he was not 
able to deliver, but which he placed in the 
Record, and which everyone may read. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
if the senior Senator from New Jersey 
makes a speech tomorrow I shall listen 
very carefully. 

3 Mr, CONNALLY. And then disregard 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I very much 
fear that on the subject of economy in 
this country my mind is about made up. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it is made up on 
the question of economy, why does not 
the Senator vote against the whole pro- 
gram? Why does the Senator want to 
whittle off a little here and whittle off a 
little there? Why not cut it all off in the 
interest of economy? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I should like 
to say that I believe it was most unfor- 
tunate that, when we embarked on this 
program we did not think about economy 
in the first place. I believe it would have 
been well if we had curtailed a little bit 
in the beginning and stepped up as the 
need asserted itself. Had we done so I 
do not believe we would have developed 
the obligations to the point where we 
are now embarrassed in trying to take 
either from this program or any other 
spending program, a fair share of the 
tax moneys for the citizens of America 
to which they are entitled. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator aware 
that the pending bill is $1,000,000,000 less 
than the bill for last year? Is not that 
stepping it down? 
ori HENDRICKSON. Iam aware of 

at. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not only does the 
Senator want to step it down, but he 
wants to jump it down. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No; I do not 
want to jump it down; but I rather re- 
gret that we did not step it down a little 
bit last year. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We did. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. We could have 
gotten by with a lesser sum last year. 
Last year was a good time to step it 
down. The remarks I made on the floor 
of the Senate at that time indicate that 
I felt that way. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] for his courtesy in havy- 
ing yielded to me. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 


speaking against the proposed point-4 


amendment to the ECA extension bill 


and in favor of the proposed amend- 


ment by the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and the junior Senator from 
Colorado, which provides for a commis- 
sion to study and report on all perti- 
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nent phases of the matter, and to make 
recommendations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these amendments may be 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr, CONNALLY, on behalf of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to the bill (S. 3304) 
to amend the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, viz: At the end of the 
bill, insert the following new title: 


“TrTLe V 


“Sec. 501. That this title may be cited as 
the “‘Act for International Development.’ 

“Sec. 502. It is declared to be the policy of 
the United States and the purpose of this 
title to aid the efforts of the peoples of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas to develop 
their resources and improve their working 
and living conditions, by encouraging the 
exchange of technical knowledge and skills, 

“Sec. 503. Within the limits of appropria- 
tions made available to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, the President is author- 
ized to make contributions to the United 
Nations and the Organization of American 
States and their related organizations, and 
to other international organizations, for 
technical cooperation programs carried on 
by them which will contribute to accom- 
plishing the purposes of this title as efec- 
tively as would participation in comparable 
programs on a bilateral basis. 

“Src. 504. The President is authorized to 
undertake and administer bilateral technical 
cooperation programs carried on by any 
United States Government agency and, in 
so doing— 

“(a) to coordinate and direct existing and 
new technical cooperation programs; 

“(b) to seek the participation of private 
agencies and persons to the greatest extent 
practicable; 

“(c) to make and perform contracts or 
agreements with, and make advances and 
grants to, appropriate persons, corporations, 
or other bodies of persons, or to State, local, 
or foreign governments for technical cooper- 
ation programs: Provided, That with respect 
to contracts or agreements which entail 
commitments for the expenditure of funds 
appropriated pursuant to the authority of 
this title, such contracts or agreements, 
within the limits of annual appropriations 
or contract authorizations hereafter made 
available, may not run beyond June 39, 1952; 

“(d) to provide for printing and binding 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States, without regard to section 11 of the 
act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111). 

“Sec. 505. In carrying out the p 
authorized in section 4, the President shall 


make assistance available only where he de- 


termines that the country being assisted 
pays a fair share of the cost of the program; 
provides all necessary information concern- 
ing such program and gives it full publicity; 
seeks the greatest possible coordination of 
its technical assistance programs; and co- 
operates with other participating countries 
in the mutual exchange of technical knowl- 
edge and skills. 

“Src. 506. The President is authorized to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper to carry out this 
title, and to exercise any power or authority 
conferred on him, through the Secretary of 
State or through any other officer or em- 
ployee of the United States Government. 

“Sec. 507. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title 

“(a) the President shall, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
one person who, under the direction of the 
President or such person as he may desig- 
nate pursuant to section 7 to exercise the 
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powers conferred on him by this title, shall 
be responsible for planning, implementing, 
and managing the programs herein author- 
ized. He shall be compensated at a rate 
fixed by the President without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949 but not in excess 
of $15,000 per annum; 

“(b) such additional civilian personnel, in- 
cluding attorneys, may be employed with- 
out regard to subsection (a) of section 14 
of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 219), as amended, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the policies and purposes 
of this title. Experts and consultants or 
organizations thereof may be employed as 
authorized by section 15 of the act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), and individuals 
so employed may be compensated at a rate 
not in excess of $75 per diem; 

“(c) persons employed for duty outside the 
continental limits of the United States and 
employees of the United States Government 
assigned for such duty shall receive com- 
pensation at any of the rates provided for 
the Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat, 999), 
as amended, together with allowances and 
benefits which shall not exceed those estab- 
lished thereunder, and may be appointed to 
any class in the Foreign Service Reserve or 
Staff in accordance with the provisions of 
such act; 

“(d) alien clerks and employees employed 
for the purpose of performing functions un- 
der this title shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended; 

“(e) officers and employees of the United 
States Government may be detailed to offices 
or positions to which no compensation is 
attached with any foreign government or 
foreign government agency or with any in- 
ternational organization: Provided, That 
while so detailed any such person shall be 
considered, for the purpose of preserving his 
privileges, rights, seniority, or other bene- 
fits, an officer or employee of the United 
States Government and of the United States 
Government agency from which detailed and 
shall receive therefrom his regular compensa- 
tion, which shall be reimbursed to such 
agency from funds available under this title: 
Provided further, That such acceptance of 
office shall in no case involve the taking of 
an oath of allegiance to another government. 

“Sec, 508. In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title, there shall be made 
available such funds as are hereafter au- 
thorized and appropriated from time to time 
for the purposes of this title: Provided, how- 
ever, That for the purpose of carrying out 
this title through June 30, 1951, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum 
not to exceed $45,000,000, including any sums 
appropriated to carry on the activities of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, and 
technical cooperation programs as defined in 
section 10 herein, under the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (62 Stat, 6). Activities provided for 
under this title may be carried on under 
such appropriations or under authority 
granted in appropriations acts to enter into 
contracts pending enactment of such appro- 
priations. The President may allocate to 
any United States Government agency any 
part of any appropriation available for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this title. Such 
funds shall be available for obligation and 
expenditure for the purposes of this title in 
accordance with authority granted hereunder 
or under authority governing the activities 
of the Government agencies to which such 
funds are allocated. 

“Src. 509. The President shall transmit to 
the Congress an annual report of operations 
under this title. 

“Sec, 510. As used in this title, the term 
“technical cooperation programs” means 
programs for the international interchange 
ot technical knowledge and skills designed 
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to contribute to the balanced and integrated 
development of the economic resources and 
productive capacities of economically under- 
developed areas. 

“Sec. 611. All authority granted in this 
title shall expire on June 30, 1955, unless 
extended by Act of Congress.” 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. MILLIKIN (for himself and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL) to the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 
viz: At the end of the bill insert the follow- 
ing new title; 

“TrTte V 

“Whereas there are presently before Con- 
gress proposal for stimulating an atmos- 
phere for capital investment in and provid- 
ing technical assistance for underdeveloped 
areas of the world, such as Africa, the Near 
and Far East, and Central and South Amer- 
ica; and 

“Whereas it is contended that Congress 
has already enacted laws dealing with va- 
rious phases of these proposals such as: 
Public Law 643 of the Eightieth Congress, 
authorizing membership in the World Health 
Organization; Public Law 863 of the Eighti- 
eth Congress, providing for acceptance of the 
constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization; Public Law 565 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, authorizing membership in 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, Public Law 174 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, authorizing 
membership in the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization; Public Law 402 of the Eightieth 
Congress, the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948; Public 
Law 584 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, au- 
thorizing student exchange with foreign 
countries; Public Law 369 of the Eightieth 
Congress creating the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; Public Law 173 of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, establishing the Export- 
Import Bank; Public Law 171 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, providing for United States 
participation in the International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and others; and 

“Whereas many colleges and universities, 
religious organizations, business firms, and 
private agencies, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Near East Foundation, the 
Institute of International Education, and 
others are presently engaged is some types 
of techical assistance to various foreign na- 
tions; and 

“Whereas the magnitude and important 
nature of these proposals and their relation- 
ship to existing legislation, activities, and 
programs demand intensive study and eval- 
uation prior to congressional action: 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 

“Sec. 501. There is therefore created a bi- 
partisan commission for the purpose of 
making a study of such proposals, existing 
legislation, activities, and programs intended 
to stimulate capital investment in and tech- 
nical assistance for underdeveloped areas of 
the world, 

“MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 502. (a) Number and appointment: 
The commission shall be composed of 24 
members, as follows: 

“(1) Eight appointed by the President of 
the United States, four from the executive 


branch of the Government and four from 


private life; 
“(2) Eight appointed by the Vice Presi- 


dent, four from the Senate and four from 


private life; and 

“(8) Eight appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, four from the 
House of Representatives and four from pri- 
vate life. 

“(b) (1) Political affiliation: Of each class 
of four members mentioned in subsection 
(a), not more than two members shall be 
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— each of the two major political par- 


“(2) In selecting the Republican repre- 
sentatives from the Senate ab from the 
Hause, the. Vice Presid t and Speaker of 
he House are respectfully requested to give 
due consideration to the DIAE LET 
of the minority leader of the Senate and 
House, respectively. 

“(c) Vacancies: Any vacancy in the cota- 
mission shall not affect its powers, hut shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


“ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 503. The commission shall elect a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

“QUORUM 

“Src. 504. Thirteen members of the com- 

mission shall constitute a quorum, 


“COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 

“Sec. 505. (a) Members of Congress: Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the 
commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the commission. 

“(b) Members from the executive branch: 
The members of the commission who are in 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall each receive the compensation which 
he would receive if he were not a member 
of the commission, plus such additional com- 
pensation, if any (notwithstanding section 
6 of the act of May 10, 1916, as amended; 39 
Stat. 582; 5 U. S. O. 58), as is necessary to 
make his aggregate salary $12,500; and they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the commission. 

“(c) Members from private life: The mem- 
bers from private life shall each receive 650 
per diem when engaged in the performance 
of duties vested in the commission, plus 
reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of such duties. 


“STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 506. The commission shall have pow- 
er to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as it deems advisable, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949. 

“EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 507. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act, 

“EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 508. Ninety days after the submission 
to the Congress of the report provided for in 
section 509 (b) the commission shall cease 
to exist. 

“DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 509. (a) Investigation: The com- 
mission shall make a comprehensive study 
of the proposals and existing legislation, ac- 
tivities, and programs of the type described in 
section 601. 

“(b) Within 60 days after the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress is convened and organized the 
commission shall make a report of its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Congress 
with attention to the relationship between 
the commission's recommendations and the 
peace, security, and solvency of the United 
States. 

“POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

“Src. 510. (a) Hearings and sessions: The 
commission, or any member thereof, may, for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
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of this act, hold such hearings and sit and 
act at such times and places, and take such 
testimony, as the commission may deem ad- 
visable. Any member of the commission 
may administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before the commission or 
before such member. 

“(b) Obtaining official data: The commis- 
sion is authorized to secure directly from any 
executive department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, independent establish- 
ment, or instrumentality information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized dnd directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the commission, upon re- 
quest made by the chairman or vice chair- 
man or by a majority of the commission.” 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
point-4 amendment presented by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas, 
if enacted into law, would be the intend- 
ed first step into a foreign policy for this 
Nation of enormous consequence and of 
highly controversial nature. 

Secretary of State Acheson, when he 
appeared before the hearings of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on 
March 30, of this year, stated the gen- 
eral purpose of the amendment as fol- 
lows—hearings, page 3: 


The proposed measure which is now being 
considered as an amendment to ECA legis- 
lation is the underlying legislative author- 
ity for carrying out a program to assist the 
people of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world in their efforts to develop their eco- 
nomic resources. It is an integral part of a 
general program outlined by the President 
as a basis for assuring peace and personal 
freedom in the world. This program con- 
tained four interrelated courses of actions. 
The first course is the continuing of our 
unfaltering support of the United Nations 
and its related agencies. The second course 
is the continuing of our programs for world 
economic recovery. The third course is the 
strengthening of freedom-loving nations 
against the dangers of aggression by pro- 
viding military advice and aquipment to 
those nations which will cooperate with us 
in the maintenance of peace and security. 
The fourth course is the program which 
you are now considering. It involves making 
available to peace-loving peoples the bene- 
fits of our technical knowledge and skills. 
It also involves cooperation with other free 
nations in fostering capital investment in 
areas needing development. Its aim is to 
help the free peoples of the world through 
their own efforts to produce the things they 
need for a decent life. 


A little later the Secretary said, page 
4: 


Why did he (the President) single out this 
policy and this enterprise as one of the four 
cardinal aims of American foreign policy? 
Only by answering these questions can we 
appreciate the overriding importance of the 
legislation that is before you. 


Further on, the following appears in 
the Secretary’s testimony, page 5: 

The bill now before you establishes eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped areas 
for the first time as a national policy. Its 
purpose is to encourage the exchange of 
technical skills and promote the flow of pri- 
vate investment capital where these skills 
and capital can help to raise standards of 
living, create new wealth, increase produc- 
tivity and expand purchasing power. 


I emphasize the official interpretation 
of the magnitude of the program to ciear 
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up in advance any thought or contention 
that this is a modest, unpretentious, 
single-shot program, unconnected with 
the larger investment phases of the point 
4 program. $ 

The relation of the point 4 amendment 
to the investment phase of the whole 
program is further developed by the fol- 
lowing statements from Secretary Ache- 
son while under examination by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], as 
appears on page 8 of the hearings: 

Now we point out here that protection for 
some of the risks of doing business abroad 
cannot be provided by treaty, no matter how 
sincere the intentions of the participating 
government. Therefore, a bill has been in- 
troduced and favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee which 
will permit the Export-Import Bank to sell 
certain kinds of guaranties, in other words, 
insurance to investors; specifically, against 
expropriation, confiscation, and seizure, 
and against inability to convert local cur- 
rencies. 


Later the Secretary said, as appears 
on page 9: 

Fortunately, we can go ahead with a pro- 
gram of technical cooperation, while we are 
trying to develop what the economists call a 
“favorable climate” of investment. In fact, 
it seems clear that one of the best possible 
ways to create that climate is to get on just 
as energetically as we possibly can with 
technical cooperation. 


Taking the Secretary's estimate of 
what is sought by the point-4 amend- 
ment, we must, I respectfully suggest, 
conclude that we are being asked in the 
dying days of the ECA program itself 
surcharged with controversy and diffi- 
culties, to intrude a new and different 
program of “overriding” importance. 

The program received only 2 days of 
hearings before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Significantly also, there was not the 
slightest effort to develop in a prelimi- 
nary way a wide consensus of favorable 
opinion among the Members of the Sen- 
ate on both sides of the aisle. In other 
words, no attempt was made to enlist 
so-called bipartisan or unpartisan sup- 
port for this policy of alleged “overrid- 
ing” importance. 

We have heard much talk for and 
against bipartisan or unpartisan foreign 
policy. Obviously, to have it, there must 
be full preliminary information to all 
Senators, Opinions must be solicited; 
questions must be answered; there 
should be orderly advance consideration 
of the policies and problems involved, 
Appropriate legislation must be drawn 
and offered and considered on its own 
bottom. Hearings accommodating all 
sides, and of scope appropriate to the 
importance to the subject, must be had. 

One thing is clear, namely, that we will 
never have bipartisan or unpartisan for- 
eign policy of any kind in any field if it 
is to receive the glancing and cavalier ap- 
proach distinguishing the treatment of 
this particular matter. 

Let us either stop talking about bi- 
partisan or unpartisan foreign policies 
or do the things necessary to give such 
policies a fair chance to come into being. 
In the case before us, and I might say 
in others which have come to our atten- 
tion recently, the prerequisites have not 
been met, 
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Accepting the Secretary’s estimate of 
the overriding importance of this sub- 
ject, we cannot, with a sense of responsi- 
bility, dispose of it in connection with the 
ECA extension bill. We at once see the 
need for the kind of study that preceded 
the ECA program and the creation of 
the Hoover commission for study of Gov- 
ernment reorganization. 

In a letter dated March 24, 1950, to 
Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator, 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG], anticipated that there might ba 
proposals for foreign aid to succeed the 
expiring ECA program. As to this he 
wrote: . 

I venture this suggestion. I was one of 
those who insisted that ECA had to be pre- 
ceded by the studies of the Harriman com- 
mission—mobilizing the best brains available 
for consultation—to determine what role is 
wisest and safest for America, for her own 
self-interest, in facing the threats of postwar 
crisis. The ECA was the result. As we ap- 
proach the statutory end of ECA in 1952, I 
think it would be well for another such com- 
mission—equally unpartisan and equally im- 
peccable in character—to resume independ- 
ent, advisory studies of our new responsi- 
bilities as the world’s largest creditor Nation 
and the world’s spearhead in the quest of 
dependable peace. 


The amendment to be called up for 
action by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and the junior 
Senator from Colorado, would set up a 
bipartisan commission for study of pend- 
ing proposals, existing legislation, ac- 
tivities and programs intended to stimu- 
late capital investment in, and technical 
assistance for, underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Colorado calls for an ex- 
amination to be made in reference to 
foreign investments of American capital, 
does it not? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It proposes an inves- 
tigation of the subject matter of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, of everything having 
to do with the entire point 4 program. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But is not one of the 
purposes of the amendment to stimulate 
foreign investments of American capital? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I take it that the pur- 
pose of the point 4 amendment is to 
stimulate foreign investments of Amer- 
ican capital. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not agree as to 
that at all. 

I ask the Senator whether it is the pur- 
pose of the amendment of the two Sena- 
tors, after stimulating foreign invest- 
ments of American capital, to have Con- 
gress guarantee the foreign investments 
of American capital. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is the furthest 
thing from my intention. 

The Senator from Massachusetts and I 
approach this matter from different 
standpoints. I believe the Senator from 
Massachusetts is more strongly com- 
mitted to the point 4 program than I am. 
From my standpoint, I want a full in- 
vestigation to be made of all the facts, 
and I want expert advice to be had. 


i Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Massachusetts wants the same thing, 
from his standpoint, although, as I said 
before, I think there is some divergence 
between our two viewpoints. Perhaps 
the fact that two Senators of differing 
viewpoints think that a study of this 
kind is required may add some persua- 
sion as to the need for adoption of the 
amendment. 

The Commission to which I have re- 
ferred, within 60 days after the Eighty- 
second Congress is convened and organ- 
ized, would be required to make to the 
Congress a report of its findings and 
recommendations, and would give special 
attention to the relationship between its 
recommendations and the peace, security, 
and solvency of the United States. 

The Commission would make its re- 
port in ample time to give us a real foun- 
dation for point 4 legislation, if this 
should be deemed advisable. If there is 
to be action, it would then be free of the 
faults and criticism which inhere in this 
kind of an approach to that kind of a 
problem. 

To the infirm procedures already noted 
for plunging us into a foreign policy 
of transcendent importance must be 
added the fact that there is no emer- 
gent need for this first-phase program. 
Indeed, it is highly questionable whether 
there is any need for it at all. 

In a word, the proposed amendment 
merely duplicates the provision of exist- 
ing laws. 

On January 27, 1948, the President ap- 
proved Public Law 402 of the Eightieth 
Congress. The act is cited as the 
“United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948.” It is also 
known as the Smith-Mundt Act. The 
objectives of that measure are as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the objectives of this act are to enable the 
Government of the United States to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the United 
States in other countries, and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of 
the United States and the people of other 
countries. Among the means to be used in 
achieving these objectives are— 

(1) an information service to dissemin- 
ate abroad information about the United 
States, its people, and policies promulgated 
by the Congress, the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and other responsible officials 
of government having to do with matters 
affecting foreign affairs; 

(2) an educational exchange service to co- 
operate with other nations in— 

(a) the interchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills; 

(b) the rendering of technical and other 
services; 

(c) the interchange of developments in 
the field of education, the arts, and sciences, 


This law is in force and, according to 
the testimony, is operating effectively. 

On August 1, 1946, the President ap- 
proved Public, 584 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, commonly known as the Ful- 
bright Act. This act contains the fol- 
lowing provision: 

(2) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Secretary of State is hereby au- 
thorized to enter into an executive agree- 
ment or agreements with any foreign govern- 
ment for the use of currencies or credits for 
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currencies, of such government acquired as a 
result of such surplus property disposals, for 
the purpose of providing by the formation of 
foundations or otherwise, for (A) financing 
studies, research, instruction, and other edu- 
cational activities of or for American citi- 
zens in schools and institutions of higher 
learning located in such foreign country, or 
of the citizens of such foreign country in 
American schools and institutions of higher 
learning located outside the continental 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska (including the 
Aleutian Islands), Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands, including payment for trans- 
portation, tuition, maintenance, and other 
expenses incident to scholastic activities; or 
(B) furnishing transportation for citizens of 
such forelgn country who desire to attend 
American schools and institutions of higher 
learning in the continental United States, 
Hawaii, Alaska (including the Aleutian 
Islands), Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
and whose attendance will not deprive citi- 
zens of the United States of an opportunity 
to attend such schools and institutions. 


In addition to these laws, with which 
we are well acquainted, there are others 
touching various phases of the same sub- 
ject matter, such as Public Law 643 of 
the Eightieth Congress, authorizing 
membership in the World Health Organ- 
ization; Public Law 863 of the Eightieth 
Congress, providing for acceptance of the 
constitution of the International Labor 
Organization; Public Law 565 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, authorizing 
membership in the United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization; Public Law 174 of the Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress, authorizing mem- 
bership in the Food and Agricultural 
Organization; Public Law 369 of the 
Eightieth Congress creating the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs; Public 
Law 173 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
establishing the Export-Import Bank; 
Public Law 171 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, providing for United States 
participation in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and 
others. 

The hearings developed that many 
colleges and universities, religious or- 
ganizations, business firms, private agen- 
cies such as the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Near East Foundation, the Institute 
of International Education, are also en- 
gaged in various types of technical as- 
sistance in many foreign lands. 

Great Britain, Belgium, and France 
have their own programs for technical 
assistance to their colonies and depend- 
encies. 

The only additional features which I 
could find in the proposed point 4 
amendment are to increase the appro- 
priations for the contemplated activities 
and to create a new supercoordinating 
agency on top of those already dealing 
with the subject. If there is any need at 
all for this additional agency, it certainly 
is not an emergent one. 

I should add that it was alleged at the 
hearings that the point 4 amendment 
would allow the President to pay money 
directly to the United Nations to carry 
on the same type of work. There is no 
reason why the United Nations cannot 
submit to the United States the pro- 
grams of this nature which it desires to 
pursue and thus give the Congress the 
opportunity of accepting or rejecting 
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our own participation in them. This is 
the intent of the United Nations Charter. 
There is no emergent or other showing 
which would warrant circumvention of 
the intended procedures. 

The criticisms which I have made on ` 
the content of the point 4 amendment 
and of the State Department’s tactics 
for securing its adoption were all voiced 
by members of the committee during the 
hearings. 

After discussing the Smith-Mundt bill 
and the Fulbright bill with Mr. Thorp, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] summarized his then conclusion 
as follows: 


I won't detain the committee by a discus- 
sion of the specifics. All I am saying is I 
am strongly in favor of the objective and I 
am in doubt whether we might not achieve 
it more effectively through the expansion of 
the programs now under way and already or- 
ganized, with the very fine staff members in 
the Department, as opposed to launching a 
new one under a different agency. That is 
a question I am very interested in. That is 
all. (Hearings, p. 14.) 


The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILRVI said: 


What I would like to get at first is this: 
Do you feel that this is an expansion of the 
spirit and purpose of the other act? Do 
we need a different act? Can't we use, as 
Senator FULBRIGHT suggested, the machinery 
and the set-up of the Smith-Mundt Act 
which already has a place in the State De- 
partment under Mr. Barrett, who is Assistant 
Secretary, to expand all those activities, to 
urge larger appropriations, which I have 
always felt he should have, and do everything 
that has been planned here, except that one 
area of the business expansion? That seems 
to me to be the new matter in this bill, 
(Hearings, pp. 16-17.) 


Later on, the Senator from Wisconsin 
made this significant contribution: 


My second question is this: This looks to 
me to be what might be a long-range 
program. You are speaking of 10 years, etc. 
I agree with you that in the lives of men and 
nations that is a short period. But we are 
putting this in now into the ECA bill, which 
we have looked upon as a program which 
is to culminate in 1952. I have thought 
myself that from the standpoint of getting 
results with our ECA legislation it wouid 
be unwise to complicate it in any way with 
other projects that are not immediately re- 
lated to ECA. So I am wondering whether 
it is not putting this in some jeopardy with 
our ECA bill by putting in that bill; whether 
we should not have a separate bill entirely, 
or whether we cannot deal with it by an 
expansion of the Smith-Mundt bill. (Hear- 
ings, p. 17.) . 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] said: 


Might I just make this suggestion. I 
feel, as one of those who feels a real sense 
of responsibility for carrying through with 
the ECA bill in the Senate which is coming 
up presently, and being very eager to see our 
attention focused on that and not have that 
embarrassed or possibly confused by contro- 
versial matters such as this can be, a ques- 
tion of a practical way to approach it. 

You think we have better put it all in 
one bill. I am just raising the question 
whether it would be wiser to deal with this 
in separate legislation. It is a separate sub- 
ject; it is a long-range proposition as dis- 
tinguished from a short-range proposition 
which the ECA is. The ECA is announced to 
terminate in 1952 and I see danger from the 
practical legislative standpoint of confusing 
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these two things and getting some opposi- 
tion to ECA because somebody did not like 
something in this bill. (Hearings, pp. 17-18.) 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lonce], in referring to the powers of the 
President contained in the point 4 
amendment, said: 


That looks like a very formidable list of 
powers. Somebody is sure to say, This is 
making the President an economic dictator.” 
I remember in the military assistance bill 
we had a lot of language like that which 
all proved to be entirely unnecessary. It 
scared everybody to death. We took it all 
out. I hope that is there because it is 
necessary, and it is not in there because 
somebody wanted to give everybody else the 
benefit of doubt. I think you are going to 
have trouble with these big words. (Hear- 
ings, p. 20.) 


The chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas, 
repeatedly expresed grave doubts as to 
the wisdom of the program and putting 
it in the ECA extension bill. For ex- 
ample, he said: 


A good many people are apprehensive of 
this program, that while we are only appro- 
priating $35,000,000 at the beginning, it is 
just getting a foot in the door and the ex- 
penses of this thing will go from year to 
year, and just as Secretary Thorp mentioned 
a while ago there, they will come up with a 
project, some country will say “Oh, now 
you have sent these experts over here and 
they have smelled around, we have a big 
project for $100,000,000 and we want you to 
carry out your promises now and give us the 
$100,000,000." Do you apprehend anything 
like that? (Hearings, p. 23.) 


Although building the program up at 
the beginning of his remarks as the point 
4 program with all of its implications, 
Secretary Acheson replies with soothing 
language that the program for technical 
assistance is not a big money program. 
He said, as will be found on page 23 of 
the hearings: 

Secretary ACHESON. No, sir. I tried to make 
it very clear in the statement I made and I 
will be glad to say again, that this program 
for technical assistance is not a big money 
program. 

The CHARMAN. Not now. 

Secretary AcHESON. And it never can be. 

The CHAIRMAN. I hope you are right. 

Secretary ACHESON. I feel very sure that 
that is so, and so far as the specific projects 
which may develop under it are concerned, 
as I pointed out in the statement, if those 
are found to be sound, they will be financed 
either through private capital, private in- 
vestors from United States or other countries, 
or through the International World Bank, 
or through the Export-Import Bank. 


IS THE REQUESTED AMOUNT ONLY THE 
BEGINNING? 


The CHARMAN. Of course that is your pur- 
pose now, and that is your objective now, but 
as time goes on I can feel the pressure al- 
ready coming in through the windows there 
on us to do this and do that and do the other. 
“We have a great project out here. We have 
talked to Mr. Thorp about it, and Mr. Thorp 
thinks it’s fine. Give us $100,000,000 now and 
we will just fix it all up.” 

Secretary ACHESON. You and I will coop- 
erate on sitting on Mr. Thorp in that event. 

The CHAIRMAN. I hope you keep up in- 
creasing your weight so that when you do sit 
on him we will sit on him hard. 

Are there any more questions? I wanted to 
bring that out, because there are a lot of peo- 
ple very apprehensive about this program, 
You say it costs only $35,000,000. That is 
fine, just $35,000,000. But we don’t know 
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what they are going to do and these people 
are apprehensive, and I wanted to bring out 
your testimony on that point very clearly. 


I may say that Secretary Acheson will 
never increase his weight sufficiently to 
sit on Mr. Thorp hard enough to deter 
him from his phobic fear that this 
country and all of the rest of the world 
will fall into complete chaos unless it 
has the benefit of his planning. He is 
the gentleman who, in connection with 
the extension of our reciprocal trade 
legislation, appeared before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
said, at page 6 of the 1949 hearings on 
House bill 1211: 

Under the act which the President has 
requested (the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Extension Act) every officer concerned will 
be mindful of the need to safeguard the 
American economy, but at the same time 
we shall have a clear mandate to broaden 
the bases of United States foreign trade, to 
create purchasing power for American ex- 
ports, and to guide the economy as a whole 
into the most productive lines possible. 


The solution is not to increase the 
weight of the Secretary. It is to de- 
crease the weight of Mr. Thorp. 

Senators have observed the shifts in 
position of the State Department wit- 
nesses. At one point of the hearings the 
amendment is a matter of overriding 
importance, ranking right along with 
the other three points of the President’s 
point 4 program. And then under the 
riddling examination by members of the 
committee—and I have quoted from all 
of the members who attended the hear- 
ing—the program becomes a teeny 
weeny thing which can be disposed of 
in a light-hearted, open-hand way. 

The transition reminds one of a third - 
rate burlesque performance. The cur- 
tain goes up, the orchestra blows an 
enormous trumpet fanfare, then it goes 
into a rendition of Pomp and Circum- 
stance, after which the rolling drums 
build up a crescendo of anticipatory ex- 
citement. The customers sit forward 
on their seats saying to themselves 
“Something stupendous is going to 
happen here.” The spotlight moves to 
the wings and out comes a ludicrous 
midget doing grotesque hand stands, 
pin wheels, and bumps himself off the 
stage with callipygian falls. 

Look that one up. 

The gist of Secretary Acheson's tes- 
timony as closely as I can figure it is: 
Take it as a big program or as a little 
program, according to the way you want 


to look at it, but vote for it, because 1 


think you should do so. Answering 
questions as to the relevancy of the point 
4 program to the ECA extension bill, he 
said, at page 17 of the hearings: 

I have finally come to a conclusion that 
this is the wisest way to do it. 


That is, putting it into the ECA bill. 

After giving most careful thought to it, 
although it could possibly be done in a 
great many other ways, I think if we want 
legislation, as we do, the thing to do is to 
go ahead with it in this way. 


Ambassador Jessup said that the 
Smith-Mundt program is very effective. 
He made the interesting disclosure 
that he had been discussing the proposed 
point 4 program with 14 countries in 
Asia prior to the time that it had been 
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approved by Congress. I hope that the 
day will come when we shall weary of 
that kind of insolence. 

The chairman asked the Ambassador, 
at page 26 of the hearing: 

Isn't there the danger of a let-down too if 
we do not go over there and spend a lot of 
money on projects? They will say, “The 
United States told us all about sending these 
experts and they are going to revive and re- 
establish our economy and all that.” When 
we do not do that won't they say, Well, now, 
there you are“? 


The Ambassador did not think so. 

Then Mr. Thorp came on, and he ad- 
mitted, in effect, that the point 4 pro- 
gram as now presented is not to displace 
other programs. It is “essentially to co- 
ordinate other programs.” : 

The Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
FULBRIGHT] asked Mr. Thorp, at page 33: 

Without any new boards and new ma- 
chinery but to utilize the existing machin- 
ery. Could that be done? 

Mr. THORP. I think so far as the Advisory 
Board is concerned I think it would be a 
question as to whether, if it were an ex- 
panded program—and that is what we are 
talking about—one would not want to have 
an Advisory Board of the sort suggested 
here which is representative of the farm 
groups, the labor groups, the business groups, 
the health groups, etc. 


So that in following these strange cir- 
cumlocutions we are now at the point 
where Mr. Thorp has reduced the Presi- 
dent's point 4 of his four-point pro- 
gram—this program described by the 
Secretary of State as of “overriding” im- 
portance—to the need for an advisory 
coordinating board for existing programs 
which everyone has stated were working 
well or could be made to work well. 

The security of the United States and 
the future well-being of the backward re- 
gions of the world at this point depend 
upon the creation of this bureaucratic 
gadget of microscopic importance. 

After reducing the whole thing to the 
need for a needless advisory council, the 
chairman then. took after Mr. Thorp 
and developed that the program is in 
fact inseparably connected with a later 
Government investment program. 

I excerpt from the hearings pages 36- 
37, as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to go back a minute 
to section 103, on page 4. 

Mr. TxHorp. Yes, sir. 

ROLE OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INVESTMENT 

The CHAIRMAN. You have told us all along 
that all we were going to do was to furnish 
the technical aid, and we were not going to 
finance any projects, and so forth and so on, 
have you not? 

Mr. THORP. That this bill did not provide it 
and that any financing that we contemplated 
was by private capital, the World Bank, or 
the Export-Import Bank. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right. 
about our money: 

“It is further declared to be the policy of 
the United States that in order to achieve 
the most effective utilization of the resources 
of the United States, private and public, 
which are or may be available for aid in the 
development of economically underdeveloped 
areas, agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment, in reviewing requests of foreign gov- 
ernments for aid for such purposes.” 

That is part of your plan, You are going 
to iy over their projects, and so on, is that 
rig 


Now let’s see 
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Mr. THORP. This is a policy declaration 
which essentially would control the Export- 
Import Bank in its operation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. THORP. The Export-Import Bank is op- 
erating at present making loans to other 
governments or to American exporters, and 
this is a statement of policy which would 
rather limit the Export-Import Bank in 
terms of what some people fear might be its 
tendency to make loans which it should not. 

The CHARMAN (reading): “Shall take into 
consideration (1) whether the assistance ap- 
plied for’—whatever they wanted to ask 
for—“is an appropriate part of a program 
reasonably designed to contribute to the 
balanced and integrated development of the 
country or area concerned.” 

Then: “(2) whether any works of facilities 
which may be projected are actually needed 
in view of similar facilities existing in the 
area and are otherwise economically sound.” 

It takes money to build works, doesn’t it? 

Mr. THORP. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman (continuing): “And (3) 
with respect to projects for which capital is 
requested, whether private capital is avall- 
able either in the country or elsewhere upon 
reasonable terms and in sufficient amounts to 
finance such projects. 

So you do get your fingers, in this bill, into 
projects and works. 

Mr. THORP. Mr. Chairman, the first part of 
this bill is a declaration of policy with re- 
spect to the flow of capital to other countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. It means something, or you 
wouldn't have put it in the bill. 

Mr. THorp. That's right, and this is a state- 
ment which limits the kind of Government 
assistance which will be given in the capital 
field. 

The CHARMAN. How does it limit it, when 
we don't give any now? 

Mr. THORP. We are making Export-Import 
Bank loans from time to time. 

The CHARMAN. I know you are, but that 
is not this case. 

Mr. THORP, That is the case that this pro- 
vision is directed to as a matter of statement 
of policy. This is a statement of policy. 

The CHARMAN. What are you as $35,- 
000,000 for? Why don't you get it from the 
Export-Import Bank? 

I won't ask any more questions, though. 
Go ahead and make your statement. 


The whole subject was well summa- 
rized at the committee hearings in the 
following discussion between the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] and the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, hearings, page 39: 


Senator SMITH of New Jersey. * * * I 
raised the question of the Secretary of State 
whether it could not be incorporated in our 
existing legislation. I am still troubled by 
having a new over-all approach to this, be- 
cause I think we have to feel our way. I 
think if we try to cover the whole scope of 
it in this thing now, and especially if we 
try to add it on to the ECA bill, we are going 
to have real resistance. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think you are right, and 
I thought that we were just simply going 
to utilize the ECA bill for this year and ap- 
propriate money for this year, and let this 
thing come up on an independent basis. 

Senator SMITH of New Jersey. I would 
rather see it as separate legislation. I think 
it is a very worthy project, but it needs a lot 
of study. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; because this ECA is 
just an annual appropriation, and if we are 
going to bring this in and tie on to it a lot 
of permanent legislation we are going to be 
in difficulties. I think we ought to handle 
this on the basis of this year in the ECA biil 
and then take it up as an independent meas- 
ure. That is the way I feel about it. How- 
ever, I will be governed by the committee's 
action, of course, 
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Senator SMITH- of New Jersey. I share your 
feelings at this moment. Of course I may 
be open to conviction if the House insists 
on an over-all bill, but I think it is a very 
dangerous thing. 


Of course, cutting out all the double- 
talk and the opportunism of the State 
Department witnesses before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
this is, and is intended to be, the entry 
into the full point 4 program, whatever 
form it may finally take, whether 
through loans by the Export-Import 
Bank, whether by direct Government 
investment, whether by subsidized in- 
vestment, whether by guaranteed pro- 
grams, or insurance programs. 

It is not my purpose to make an at- 
tack upon the larger aspects of the 
point 4 program for the simple reason 
that I do not know what they will be, 
and no one else does, which in itself is 
a sufficient reason for not making a 
start at it. 

I shall now discuss some of the ques- 
tions which arise on the main purposes 
of the point 4 program whatever par- 
ticular form it may take. Those ques- 
tions I respectfully suggest, are so im- 
portant, and the answers to them will 
be so fateful for the country that we 
should not legislate until we have the 
Studies, facts, and recommendations 
which can be brought before us by a 
commission approaching the stature of 
the Hoover Commission. 

One of the reasons urged for the point 
4 program is that it will aid in hindering 
the spread of communism. 

We cannot blindly accept statement to 
that effect. Can it not be strongly ar- 
gued that it will aid in spreading com- 
munism in these underdeveloped re- 
gions? Will it not be urged, as it has 
already been effectively urged in con- 


- nection with the ECA program, that we 


are spreading Yankee dollar imperial- 
ism; that we are entering upon a course 
of exploitation and political domination 
for the benefit of the capitalistic system 
of the United States? 

Can it not be argued with great effect 
that an American business going into 
a foreign country and entering into 
competition with native business, and 
which has the benefit, not enjoyed by 
native business, of guaranties by our 
Government of convertibility of native 
currencies into American dollars, which 
has immunity, not enjoyed by native 
business, from the confiscations, expro- 
priations, and seizures by local govern- 
ment is Yankee dollar imperialism in 
the most flagrant form? 

What foreign merchant does not want 
the privilege of foreign convertibility? 
Will he be happy that his American 
competitor next door can put his profits 
into American dollars while he, the na- 
tive, must content himself with weaker, 
local money? 

Will not the native competitor con- 
sider that the United States Govern- 
ment, as such, is bringing into his coun- 
try a competitor whose principal is al- 
ways safe from the policies of the native 
government while his investment is al- 
Ways under the sword of them? 

Can anyone argue with assurance of 
the correctness of his position that this 
will make for international good will, 
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that it will promote friendship among 
the peoples of foreign governments sub- 
ject to that kind of competition? Let 
Senators draw their own conclusions but 
let us not draw them prematurely from 
the infinitesimal amount of testimony 
and expert opinion which is before us. 

Would such a policy enhance the con- 
tentment of our own people with its own 
Government? American business oper- 
ates on the dollar but there is no guar- 
anty of the substance of expropriation, 
confiscation, or seizure resulting from 
the domestic hazards of business, includ- 
ing, for example, those resulting from 
Government taxing and spending poli- 
cies? 

It is said that the business community 
wants this program. Is that fact suffi- 
ciently established? Has the American 
business community been sufficiently 
consulted? Has the significance of the 
program been fully appreciated? 

The American business community, at 
least when its spokesmen speak before 
chamber of commerce meetings, talk 
about free enterprise and they say that 
if they can take the profits which are 
legitimately theirs, they will stand the 
losses; that this is inherent in the main- 
tenance of the free enterprise system. 
Of course, many of those fellows while 
talking that way, have another com- 
partment in their minds which yearns 
for cost-plus contracts with nice fat 
guaranteed profits. Will the business 
community not come to see that when 
they ask for guarantees of safety of their 
capital abroad, by simple transference, 
the premise of their claim could be 
turned against them in this country by 
other groups of citizens? 

If the safety of American capital is 
to be guaranteed abroad, why not guar- 
antee it at home? If it is to be guaran- 
teed at home, why not put a Government 
guaranty behind a fixed amount of an- 
nual income for the worker? Why not 
put a Government guaranty behind the 
productive capital value of our farms, 
and so forth? Members of the business 
community, have you given sufficient 
attention to the precedent values of 
point 4? 

Do we have a surplus of technical skill 
available for work in connection with 
these foreign projects? 

What about the health and the eco- 
nomic levels of our Indians, and of the 
people of the Virgin Islands, and of 

Puerto Rico, and of our Eskimos? 

Should we not give first -attention to 
our own? 

How much will these programs im- 
prove the welfare of foreign countries? 
There is nothing new or bold about such 
programs. Before its withdrawal from 
India, Great Britain maintained point 4 
programs in that country. A consider- 
able part of the reason for the resent- 
ment of the people of that country 
against former British rule arose out of 
the economic and social dislocations 
which resulted from those programs, 
Fine railroads were built through India, 
fine ports established, excellent steam- 
ship connections with the rest of the 
world were created, steel and textile 
mills and other industries were encour- 
aged and established. But these activi- 
ties had disrupting side effects which 
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were never overcome. I am thinking 
of what happened in the way of depress- 
ing food supplies and the harmful dislo- 
cations to communal life. 

Iam not making a full-scale argument 
on this point. There are things to bs 
said on the other side. What I am say- 
ing is that we have not begun to com- 
mence to start to study the implications 
of this program and that we should know 
what we are doing if and when we decide 
to do it. 

In our programs, are we going to deal 
from government to government, or, 
where it suits us to do so, are we going 
to short-circuit and go over the heads 
of the local dictators and chiefs of the 
countries to be helped by us? If we deal 
from country. to country, we will find 
that the benefits will line the pockets of 
the dictators, and very little, if anything, 
will reach the ordinary citizen whose lot 
in life we would improve. If we short- 
circuit the heads of those governments 
and deal with particular groups or indi- 
viduals, will we not have the unforgivable 
enmity of those who have been bypassed, 
and who, for better or worse, have the 
controlling power? Should not that be 
given some thought? None of these 
things will be found in the hearings 
preliminary to the proposed entry by this 
Government into programs of that kind. 

What will be the rate of progress, as- 
suming that there will be progress? How 
much are we paying to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the undeveloped regions of 
the earth in contrast to what could be 
achieved in the way of productivity dol- 
lar for dollar of expenditure in this Na- 
tion or in any other nation which already 
possesses the techniques of production. 
Should it not be kept in mind that the 
economic position of the United States 
is the evolutionary result from begin- 
nings made here more than 300 years 
ago. How soon can progress of that 
kind be duplicated, or even remotely ap- 
proached in the underprivileged areas? 

Just what do we expect from these pro- 
grams? What will be their rate of prog- 
ress? What will be their ultimate cost? 
How much increase in world trade and 
in general world benefits do we antici- 
pate? What is the factual basis of the 
predictions? 

Will the intrusion of these foreign- 
inspired programs and their operation on 
the ground accentuate the cleavages be- 
tween races and classes? 

Can it not be argued with great ef- 
fect—the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Witey!] argued it at the hearings and 
did not receive a satisfactory response— 
that capital guaranties encourage rather 
than discourage expropriation? 

Will not the superior position of the 
American competitor in the foreign 
country incite the natives to incite their 
governments into programs of seizure, 
confiscation, expropriation? 

Can it not be argued that this war- 
threatened world makes a farce out of 
any guaranty system for foreign invest- 
ments? 

Is there actuarial basis for an insur- 
ance system to make good American war 
losses abroad? Do not all of these plans 
come down to the fact that the Amer- 
ican taxpayer will be called upon to make 
them good? 
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The attempt to insulate the repercus- 
sions of failure to the Export-Import 
Bank is hardly a frank statement of the 
situation, 

At the hearings, Secretary Acheson 
argued against conclusions of this kind 
by pointing out that we have fire in- 
surance here at home. 

But is this sound? Is it not a gross 
misanalogy? Is the alleged analogy an- 
swered by the facts that here at home 
we have had several hundred years of 
experience on the occurrence and hab- 
its of fires, the losses connected with 
fires? We have developed efficient fire 
departments. We have developed build- 
ing codes and fire-prevention campaigns 
which have been effective in reducing 
fire losses to a point which can be borne 
by insurance resting on long histories 
of fact. 

Has this world developed efficient ex- 
tinguishing programs, as we hope it will, 
against the hazards of wars and domes- 
tic turbulence of all kinds within the 
countries we would help? Have our pre- 
ventative campaigns become effective? 
Can we talk about a sound insurance sys- 
tem for American investment abroad 
until they do become effective? What is 
the risk to the Export-Import Bank, or 
any other lending agency, or, more im- 
portant, what is the risk of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer? Let us go into these mat- 
ters a little deeper. There is much to 
be studied and much to be thought of. 

It is claimed that we can go into these 
foreign countries, study the local econ- 
omy, and tell the natives what ought to 
be done. Does it help our foreign affairs, 
our standing in the world, if after doing 
that we find that our own financial situ- 
ation or other predicaments are such 
that we cannot help in the doing of that 
which should be done? That is like a 
doctor giving a sick man a prescription 
when there is no available drug store. 

Are we ready to make new commit- 
ments before we exhaust those already 
made? May it not be fairly argued that 
our situation is such, militarily and 
otherwise, that we had better concentrate 
for the time being on bringing our own 
ship safely into port. 

What is the limit of scatteration of 
programs and objectives which our econ- 
omy will bear? And this necesarily re- 
quires consideration of the trend of our 
own productive power, the trend of the 
cost of Government, the existence of a 
national debt of a quarter of a trillion 
dollars, the fact that through deficit 
financing we are living off of our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. That 
is an appropriate field for study, Mr. 
President, in connection with embark- 
ing upon new programs. 

Is it not a fact that the development 
of resource-poor areas may create more 
economic and social problems than it 
solves? Is it necessarily true that na- 
tions develop a love for freedom and 
that world commerce would expand 
under the development of under- 
developed regions? How. about Russia? 
How about development of freedom in 
Germany? How about development of 
freedomin Japan? Indeed, what are the 
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impacts on freedom of the present gov- 
ernment of Great Britain? 

Is it or is it not true that when we 
get behind the silken words of the State 
Department in these matters, our guar- 
anties, if we ever get into them, of for- 
eign investments, are a confession of 
failure in our own foreign relations? 

To put it another way: Can there be 
any sound foreign investments unless the 
countries where those investments are 
made recognize, and, more important, 
practice, the protection of property and 
human freedoms? 

These are just a few of the questions 
which present themselves. I merely re- 
peat, this is important business, this is 
important foreign policy, what is done 
here may serve for good or evil for gen- 
erations to come, and we do not have the 
basic facts upon which to determine that 
policy at this time. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge that 
the Senate reject the point-4 amend- 
ment and adopt the amendment pro- 
posed by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and the junior 
Senator from Colorado setting up the 
study commission to make available the 
facts and expert opinions. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished junior Senator from Colo- 
rado will permit me, I should like to be 
associated with him, not only in the re- 
marks he has made, but in the amend- 
ment that is proposed. I have enjoyed 
listening to him not only because he has 
made a forceful address, but for a deeper 
reason, that I believe in the fundamental 
philosophy he so eloquently put into his 
address. I hope that each and every 
Senator will have a chance to read the 
address before he votes on this impor- 
tant amendment tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I have been asked by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] to request 
unanimous consent that an address he 
had prepared on the pending bill be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point, as a 
statement, in view of the fact that he 
has returned to his home State of Iowa 
on business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, Mr. HICKEN- 
LOoPER’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR BOURKE B. HICKEN= 

L LOOPER 

Mr. President, tbis distinguished body was 
told last year about a group of United States 
citizens, mostly veterans of World War II, 
who invested their savings in French Mo- 
rocco but were being put out of business by 
French chicanery, disregard for our treaties 


and general opposition to foreign competi- 
tion, 

I and my staff have followed this matter 
closely for well over a year. I am convinced 
that our citizens have been and still are 
being subjected to discriminations and il- 
legal treatment designed to detract from 
their prestige and our own, to impair their 
capital, destroy their earnings, and even- 
tually, to make them quit and leave the field 
to their foreign competitors. 

I am convinced that in doing this the 
French protectorate, far from being grate- 
ful for the unprecedented prosperity our aid 
has brought them, is using that very aid 
to advance the interests of its favorites over 
those of our citizens. It is certain that 
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our treaties have been set aside and that 
Moroccan trade not only with France but 
with many Communist countries is favored 
over that with the United States. I am con- 
vinced that the reason is not to benefit Mo- 
roccan economy but to destroy our trade. 

When these abuses were discussed on this 
floor on April 5 of last year, the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee stated: 

“We are sending a top man from Paris to 
Morocco who is on his way to investigate all 
these cases and if there is any discrimina- 
tion or violation of fundamental American 
rights they will be corrected and corrected 
promptly” (p. 8870, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD), 

On July 29, 1949, a formal statement by 
the Department of State was sent to the able 
Senator from Massachusetts (SALTONSTALL) 
by Assistant Secretary of State Ernest Gross, 
(It will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of August 4, 1949, on p. 10764). It lists 
the more urgent grievances of Americans in 
Morocco as— 

“Failure to allocate to Americans a rea- 
sonable amount of dollar exchange, the em- 
ployment of delaying tactics in granting im- 
port licenses for goods which Americans 
needed for the maintenance of enterprises 
they were operating “ the assess- 
ment of customs duties on the basis of ar- 
bitrary valuations of imports; the assess- 
ment of consumption taxes and 
other matters such as the failure to install 
telephones, furnish adequate gasoline ra- 
tions, etc.” 

When the abuses were debated again on 
August 5, 1949, the able Senator from Penn- 
sylvania stated: “On June 10 the State De- 
partment negotiated a tentative agreement 
with France under which * * * all u- 
legitimate and discriminatory treatment of 
American business interests in Morocco were 
to be corrected. I am informed that since 
this agreement has been entered into the 
Consulate at Morocco has not received a 
single complaint .“ 

Shortly after that, on September 27, 1949, 
the State Department held a public hear- 
ing on the Moroccan situation. Eleven busi- 
ness firms and associations and the national 
headquarters of the American Legion were 
represented. They were unanimous in their 
criticism. An example is the testimony of 
Mr. Morris Ernst, a well-known international 
lawyer of Washington and New York, discus- 
sing the State Department document of pro- 
posed agreement with France: 

“Somebody mentioned here what the na- 
tives would like and that is the basis of the 
dilemma, that the millions of people in Mo- 
rocco have had no say, and I think as long 
as that happens, the American interests are 
in for real trouble. 

“I am concerned that this is a temporary 
device. I should think the difficulty will 
increase in Morocco rather than lessen if the 
French attitude is not changed. As to point 
4 mentioned, I take it point 4 is not for the 
p of helping Americans sell goods 
abroad but for the purpose of developing a 
backward country, and that leads me to ob- 
serve in to the document that this 
was intentionally left out. * * * 

“> It seems to me that we have a 
document of the State Department which 
is asking for an indictment of discrimination 
onall of us. It is rank, outrageous, blatant, 
discrimination. The claim of our client 
alone will run in my opinion around 50,- 
000,000 francs and maybe more on outrageous 
discrimination clearly proved. 

“Discriminations proceed and the people 
around the table on all levels without ex- 
ception have had permits held up, permit 
seizures, refusals to allow drugs to come in 
for employees of an American company to 
save the life of an employee of that com- 
pany. There has been no limit it seems to 
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me to the discrimination. I say it with some 
caution but I think we have proven it and 
proven it in documentary form at times. 

“I don't think it is the duty of Americans 
to have to prove more than a prima facie 
case. We are not supposed to be policemen 
to get a criminal indicted, but I should 
imagine if anything like that happened in 
the way of charges against any American offi- 
cial anywhere in the world, he would not 
only be withdrawn but he would be indicted 
for such discrimination. 

“I am fearful, moreover, that they have 
gotten into a mood of changing without talk- 
ing it over first—they change the rules on 
the way.” 

Other testimony, from Mr. Arthur Stanton, 
of the firm of Craig Stanton & Co., was: 

“Another small point, for instance, you 
take annex 3. * * [t concerns heavy- 
duty tires. It starts out with the statement: 

“ ‘Eighty-five percent of the credits are re- 
served for importers who received exchange 
under the distribution of credits ERP 5 (sec- 
ond quarter 1949).’ 

“Why, if we have all admitted the dis- 
crimination * “ in granting of dollar- 
exchange rights, why perpetuate this dis- 
crimination by maintaining this proportion? 
That is all it does, in effect. I mean, ad- 
mitting the violations to be accurate, of 
which we all have photostatic copies and 
have submitted [them] time and again to 
Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Martin, the arrant 
discrimination Mr. Ernst has described, why 
continue this in terms of proposals * .“ 

I am reliably informed that these speakers 
are not connected with the American Trade 
Association of Morocco, who are the most 
bitter complainants. Other complaints were 
that manganese ore could not be exported; 
that Americans were not permitted to open 
plants; that French syndicates controlled 
ECA funds; that our textiles were excluded. 
All this is found in the State Department's 
Transcript of Proceedings of Meeting on 
Trade Problems in French Morocco, Septem- 
ber 27, 1949. It will be unnecessary to in- 
clude it in this record. 

A letter commenting on the French pro- 
posals and a set of recommendations were 
submitted to the Department but not in- 
cluded in their transcript. I ask that they 
be placed in this record immediately at the 
conclusion of my remarks. In this letter, 
the American Trade Association pointed out 
that the proposals violated treaty terms fix- 
ing customs rates; favored illegal monopo- 
lies and cartels; prevented real competition; 
stified free economy and failed to achieve 
any of the remedies the Department had 
promised. 

The National Foreign Trade Council and 
the American Legion both criticized the pro- 
posals. In spite of unanimous criticism at 
its public hearing, the State Department de- 
cided to accept the French proposals and in- 
formed interested Senators: 

“You will observe that the comments of 
the businessmen frequently extended beyond 
the indicated scope of the meeting, and in- 
cluded statements (1) that the United States 
is not now fully enforcing its treaty rights; 
(2) that certain merchandise for which there 
is a popular demand may not be imported; 
(3) that no proposals were made with 
to American investments; and (4) that 
Americans have been subject to discrimina- 
tion in the administration of the import 
controls.” 

Now, Mr. President, if a public hearing on 
our foreign trade is to exclude all that, what 
earthly good is it? In view of all the De- 
partment’s assurances, I was shocked to find 
that it was no longer concerned with dis- 
crimination against Americans. However, it 
accepted temporarily the French proposals 
continuing drastic restrictions on our export 
trade with no provision to end the abuses. 
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On January 1, 1950, the arrangement was 
continued indefinitely on the same basis ex- 
cept that 11 products were removed from an 
embargo list, increasing the importable 
products from 9 to 20. 

The Americans claim that the list was se- 
lected to give added business to their French 
competitors, pointing out that textiles, agri- 
cultural insecticides, motortrucks, building 
materials, and other products which these 
independent Americans formerly sold still 
are banned while less necessary articles con- 
trolled by French agents enter freely. 

The addition to the list, taken from the 
Department of State’s Press Release No. 1021 
of December 31, 1950, follows: 1. Raw jute 
fiber. 2. Raw cotton fiber. 3. Manufactured 
tobacco. 4. Certain pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts * * + in quantities authorized by 
the central pharmaceutical service. 
5. Raw materials for soft drinks. 6. Radio 
sets, including spare parts and tubes. 7. 
Passenger car tires of special sizes. 8. Station 
wagons not to exceed in value $2,250, factory 
list price. 9. Jeeps (all classes) and similar 
four-wheel drive vehicles. 10. Sewing ma- 
chines (all kinds), including needles and 
spare parts. 11. Steel tubes and joints. 

I must admit that the import of radios 
and station wagons, while trucks and tex- 
tiles are excluded, convinces me that the se- 
Irction was not prompted by economic 
necessity. 

Comprehensive, documented testimony 
submitted to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee during its hearings last month convinced 
me that the situation in Morocco had still 
not improved and that the Department of 
State was unable or unwilling to better it. 
However, ECA again assured us that all 
abuses were being adjusted by a mixed com- 
mission which had been functioning in Mo- 
rocco since January 1, 1950. (It was not 
claimed that the abuses were ended in June 
of last year, as previously stated.) 

The American Trade Association of Mo- 
rocco and the newly formed American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Casablanca, a member 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
both emphatically deny that there is any 
improvement whatever. Furthermore an 
ECA statement about Morocco on page 347 of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee's hear- 
ings report admits that the consent to e 
French proposals was given “on the basis of 
proposals which partially met our requests” 
and it ends with the sentence, “The Depart- 
ment of State proposes to continue its efforts 
to reach an equitable agreement with the 
French in this matter.“ In other words, 
after more than a year the State Department 
still found itself unable to reach an equi- 
table agreement for its citizens with a coun- 
try to which we are about to give another 
half billion dollars. 

I have here a letter from the American 
Trade Association of Morocco to the Secre- 
tary of State and a cable from the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Casablanca I re- 
quest be inserted in this statement. 

Mr. President, you will see that all the 
original abuses still are prevalent—Ameri- 
cans’ goods are held in port while that of 
their competitors is released; Americans are 
not allowed to export many products to the 
United States. Illegal taxes are collected and 
withheld. Discrimination is shown in 
granting licenses. Americans are prevented 
from opening and expanding businesses in 
Morocco, are even prohibited from bringing 
in their personal automobiles, a privilege 
granted any tourist. 

I hope that my colleagues will note this 
list of anti-American acts, Mr. President, be- 
cause none of these acts aids Morocco’s dol- 
lar balance, and Morocco’s need to conserve 
dollars is the general excuse given for the 
French program. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the real result 
of all this? 
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Department of Commerce figures (millions 
of dollars) for our trade with Morocco since 
1947 show: 


United United 
States ex- | States im- 
risto | portsfrom 


Loroceo | Morocco 


Free Let pee was established in Morocco in March 


1648; ended on Jan. 15, 1949; resumed May 23; finally 
ended June 25, 

The Moroccan Economic and Social Bulle- 
tin of October 1949 on page 106 states that 
dollar-paid imports have risen from 18.9 per- 
cent of the country’s total to 20 percent and 
that dollar exports have fallen from 5.3 to 
2.5 percent during the first 9 months of 1949. 

Page 107 of the same publication contains 
this statement: “The (trade for first 9 
months of 1949) situation with the dollar 
zone is definitely worse. Exports to the 
United States which improved a little in the 
preceding year are declining again, in spite 
of the stimulus of the rise of the dollar on 
the free market. We see that the exports of 
Olive oil have stopped because of competi- 
tion. This product was sold almost entirely 
to the United States.” 

Page 109 of the same shows that 55 per- 
cent of all dollar imports during this period 
were consumer goods and that almost 50 
percent of all imports were consumer goods, 

Page 101 shows six times as much being 
spent for the construction of villas as was 
spent in 1938 (dollar value) and more spent 
for these villas, occupied only by a well-to- 
do fraction of the European population, than 
for all construction to house Moroccans, who 
are 96 percent of the country’s total. 

I have here a beautifully engraved menu 
of a Casablanca restaurant. It would be diffi- 
cult to find anything comparable this side of 
New York. The first appetizer is Russian 
caviar at $3.50 a portion. 

Mr. President, if Morocco really wanted 
to save dollars it would begin by curtailing 
its luxury spending. It would not have run 
its over-all trade deficit up from $20,000,000 
per annum in 1938 to $118,000,000 in 9 
months of 1949. If France wanted to save 
dollars, she would not have pumped four 
times the tonnage and six times the dollar 
value of merchandise into Morocco in the 
first 9 months of 1949 than in the entire year 
of 1938. Last year’s ECA's France Country 
Study stated: “The competing attraction of 
inflation-fed demand in French overseas 
areas diverts goods which might otherwise 
find a foreign market.” 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the em- 
bargoes against our traders, like the other 
abuses and like the recent Coca-Cola episode, 
are not for economic but for chauvinistic 
reasons. The committee heard unrefuted 
testimony that the Moroccan Finance Direc- 
tor stated publicly: “I have always consid- 
ered competition with French merchants by 
foreign merchants very vexing. It is to rem- 
edy this that free imports were suppressed.” 

Mr. President, here are two sets of statis- 
tics showing Morocco’s prewar and present 
trade pattern. I ask that they be inserted 
in the Recorp after the conclusion of my 
remarks and I recommend their examina- 
tion by my colleagues, in determining 
whether our aid to France is excessive. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall explain why 
the treatment we are receiving in Morocco 
is even more exasperating than it would be 
elsewhere. The United States has three 
treaties with Morocco which are in full 
force: 

The treaty of 1886 (8 stat. 484) states: 

Article XXIV: “Whatever indulgence in 
trade or otherwise shall be granted to any 
of the Christian Powers, the citizens of the 
United States shall be equally entitled to 
them.” 
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Article XVII: “(United States) merchants 
may buy and sell all sorts of merchandise ex- 
cept those that are prohibited to the other 
Christian nations.” 

A treaty of 1880 (22 Stat, 817) and one 
of 1906 (34 Stat. 2905, 2944, 2946), signed 
by France as well as Morocco, guarantee the 
United States equal trade rights with France 
and Spain in Morocco and confirm the 
validity of the treaty of 1836. The 1906 
treaty fixes customs duties at 1244 percent, 
establishes valuation procedure and pro- 
hibits monopolies or concessions unless sub- 
jected to competitive bidding. 

In 1912 France arranged a Protectorate 
agreement with the Sultanate of Morocco. 
In 1917 the United States recognized this 
protectorate, which gave France the right to 
represent the Sultan in foreign affairs. This 
recognition specifically reserved United 
States rights, explaining that only the Sen- 
ate could alter them. (See Hackworth Di- 
gest of International Law, vol. 1, ch. 2, pp. 
88, 89, 90.) 

In spite of all this, United States citizens 
are forbidden to export many products, in- 
cluding manganese and hides, and have less 
favorable trading rights than France or any 
country having a bilateral agreement with 
France — including Argentina, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Hungary, and many 
others. 

The Secretary of State has set aside our 
treaties by the mechanism of approving local 
Moroccan laws which violate them. This 
applies to exports, imports, and taxes. 

The American Trade Association is suing 
the Secretary to enjoin him from giving the 
purported assent of the United States to the 
Moroccan import and embargo decree of 
December 30, 1948, or from “any act which 
would in any way temporarily or perma- 
nently waive, relinquish, impair, and/or ex- 
tinguish the rights in Morocco guaranteed 
to citizens and commerce of the United 
States by the aforementioned treaties with- 
out first obtaining the advice and consent 
of the Senate, as required by the Constitu- 
tion.” (Federal District Court, D. C., Record 
of case CA 3756-3749.) 

Mr. President, the Secretary's answer to 
that is that he has given his assent and that 
“Assent by the Secretary of State is a matter 
of diplomatic, as well as national, concern. 
Consent may be granted upon the basis, 
inter alia, of what the President and the 
State Department believe will most facilitate 
accords with other countries as well as our 
own national well-being. The factual foun- 
dation of the Secretary’s action will fre- 
quently not be public or susceptible to 
judicial review.” 

That disturbs me very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent, especially in these days when treaties 
play such an important part in our national 
existence. If a treaty ratified by the Senate 
may be set aside by an Executive act, then 
the formality of Senate ratification is mean- 
ingless. This attitude indicates a new con- 
ception of Executive power. It should be 
compared with the decision of Secretary Knox 
who, in refusing similar consent in con- 
nection with these same treaties, wrote the 
French Ambassador: 

“As the adherence of this Government to 
such an agreement would seem to imply the 
modification of certain of its existing treaty 
rights, the consent to such adherence on 
the part of the United States involves the 
conjoint action of the treaty-making powers 
of this Government and our acceptance of 
the agreement in question could therefore 
be made only by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” (Foreign Relations, 
1911 at 622.) 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there is some 
tendency on the part of the administration 
to assume that the ECA Act implied au- 
thority to modify treaties in execution and 
interpretation of the bilateral agreements. I 
have voted consistently for the ECA program, 
but it never occurred to me, Mr. President, 
that I was delegating or could delegate the 
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power to modify our treaties to the ECA Ad- 
ministrator or the Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, there is an amendment pro- 
posed by the committee which states “the 
sense of Congress” about discrimination 
against American firms or citizens. It spe- 
cifically makes an exception of discrimina- 
tion authorized by existing treaties. The 
Foreign Relations Committee’s report also 
states (p. 22) that it “recognizes * * + 
that there may be instances when some such 
measures (restrictions) are sanctioned under 
existing international agreements.” 

Mr. President, I maintain that many dis- 
criminations are expressly forbidden under 
existing treaties and that these are more im- 
portant to preserve than the provisos that 
are to our disadvantage. I believe it is essen- 
tial at this time to reiterate the sanctity of 
our treaties and to take measures that will 
protect our citizens in Morocco from foreign 
rapacity and State Department weakness. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. April 16, 1950. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Page 22 of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee's report 
on ECA extension states that legislative rem- 
edy of American complaints in Morocco “was 
not necessary in view of the arrangements 
which ECA, the Department of Commerce, and 
the State Department have made with the 
French Government.“ Informally, 
I was told by Col. Tyler Wood before the com- 
mittee that since January 1, 1950, a mixed 
commission had dealt effectively with our 
complaints and that, were I to return to 
Morocco, I would find the situation totally 
different. I stated that I was in constant 
touch with the situation and knew of no 
improvement. 

A check shows the following conditions, all 
of which are known to your Consulate Gen- 
eral in Casablanca and should have been re- 
ported to your Depariment: 

1. Customs duties admitted by your De- 
partment to have been arbitrarily valued and 
paid under protest on advice of your officers, 
still are retained. 

2. Customs still are not appraised as re- 
quired by our treaties and the 1214 percent 
fixed by treaty is supplemented by consump- 
tion taxes and cessions in kind. 

3. No consumption taxes have been re- 
imbursed and their collection continues al- 
though your Department wrote us, in July 
1948, that we were “in no way required to 
pay these taxes“ and has repeatedly admitted 
their illegality. Furthermore, on March 24, 
1949, your Department agreed, among other 
things, to require reimbursement of unau- 
thorized taxes and customs before consider- 
ing the French proposals which it accepted 
on June 10, 1949. x 

4. Forced cessions of 50 percent of sugar 
cargoes still continue. Other cessions have 
ceased but Americans have not heen com- 
pensated for those to which they were 
illegally subjected. 

5. Forty-five cars belonging to three Amer- 
icans have been held on the Casablanca dock 
since last November. They were shipped 
under licenses issued when our goods were 
not embargoed but arrived later. One hun- 
dred cars belonging to a French concern were 
freed although they were not covered by 
legitimate licenses. I showed your officials 
photostats of licenses issued clandestinely 
for 70 cars in spite of the official embargo. 

6. Edwin Sendro, who arrived in Morocco 
with his personal car, licensed and driven by 
him in the United States, is being forced to 
send it back, although this decision violates 
the agreement between your Department and 
Moroccan officials and your Department has 
photostatic proof that cars have been ad- 
mitted for resale subsequent to the arrival 
of Sendro’s car, and in violation of the regu- 
lations which Moroccan officials and your 
a eal jointly promulgated. (See par. 
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7. Carl Humphrey still is unable to ex- 
pand his bus line. He desires to add seating 
capacity for 144 persons but is forbidden, al- 
though one of his French competitors has 
licensed capacity for 7,000 unused seats. 
While this situation has been known to your 
consulate since September 24, 1948, its efforts 
have been unable to remedy it. 

8. Humphrey, on March 7, 1950, gave your 
consulate well-documented proof that li- 
censes for spare parts he needed had been 
delayed since September 1949 in spite of the 
French agreement to “remedy” what Assist- 
ant Secretary Gross lists as “urgent griev- 
ances” including “the employment of de- 
laying tactics in granting import licenses 
for goods which Americans needed for the 
maintenance of enterprises they were oper- 
ating” (p. 10764, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 4, 1949). 

9. Humphrey has also been denied licenses 
to import spare parts for the Piper Cub 
planes for which he is agent and which he 
sold before your department arranged the 
embargo. This prohibition is patently to dis- 
credit the American product and agent. 

10. Willy C. Laudon was refused export li- 
censes when identical licenses were granted 
to three of his French competitors. 

11. Francis R. Frenville still is unable to 
buy hides and skins in Morocco because of 
the illegal prohibition of their export to the 
United States. This and similar cases have 
been brought to your department's attention 
for almost a year without results. 

12. The list of 20 products which enter 
Morocco without restrictions was chosen pri- 
marily to give an insuperable competitive ad- 
vantage to French cartels and exclusive 
agents, over the Americans who were win- 
ning out under free competition. Even with 
this advantage, France is now trying to sup- 
ply Morocco through barter transactions 
arranged in Paris, depriving Americans in 
Morocco of the little trade that was left 
after your negotiations. It is understood 
that your Department is making representa- 
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tions about this, as being contrary to 
Morocco's agreement. My formal request to 
the protectorate to arrange barter transac- 
tions was refused in writing as “forbidden 
with the Anglo-Saxon countries.” 

13. All of the above abuses are set forth 
in communications dated between March 22 
and April 12, 1950. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, all still continue. Cables dated April 
15, 1950, from both the American Trade As- 
sociation of Morocco and the American 
Chamber of Commerce at Casablanca assure 


me that conditions on that date were worse 


than in 1949, 

Claims about the “mixed commission” and 
“improved conditions” should be considered 
in the light of the history of this case: 

As far as I can ascertain, “negotiations” 
still are between the same United States con- 
sular personnel and French officials as before. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee asked 
ECA about our situation in Morocco on 
March 7, 1950. The resulting prepared state- 
ment reads in part (p. 348, House hear- 
ings): “It was also agreed that the United 
States and French Protectorate Government 
would maintain close liaison and consulta- 
tion regarding the implementation of the 
measures agreed upon. The American con- 
sul at Rabat is carrying out this latter phase 
of the agreement.” No mention was made 
of the mixed commission which, according to 
ECA’s assurance to the Senate committee 
had been operating effectively since January 
1, 1950. 

The Senate was informed on April 5, 1949 
(p. 3870, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD): “We are 
sending a top man from Paris to Morocco, 
who is on his way now, to investigate all these 
cases, and if there is any discrimination, or 
any violation of the fundamental rights of 
Americans, they will be corrected, and cor- 
rected promptly”; and again on August 5, 
1949 (p. 10820, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD): 
“On June 10 the State Department nego- 
tiated a tentative agreement with France 
under which * * all illegitimate and 
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discriminatory treatment of American busi- 
ness interests in Morocco were to be cor- 
rected.” 

Both of these statements and many sim- 
ilar ones were made when the Senate was 
considering legislation to end the Moroccan 
abuses. However, your Department held a 
public hearing on September 27, 1949, to de- 
termine whether to accept or reject Moroc- 
can proposals, Your Department decided for 
Morocco, brushing aside proof of her wide- 
spread bad faith and officially ruling that 
evidence that Americans have been subject 
to discrimination in the administration of 
import controls” was “beyond the scope of 
the meeting.” This was explained frankly 
in letters to interested Senators—after all 
possibility of remedial legislation had passed, 

This record, known to several Senators, 
may have prompted ECA to tell the Senate 
committee last month of the mixed com- 
mission, not considered important enough 
to mention in the House, and charged with 
the same functions that had been attrib- 
uted a few days before to the Rabat consul. 
It also may explain the lack, in the Senate 
hearings record, of admissions like these 
made in the statement for the House: “Amer- 
ican businessmen in Morocco had certain 
legitimate grievances against French protec- 
torate Officials” and agreement was reached 
“on the basis of proposals that partially met 
our requests” (obviously permitting the con- 
tinuance of “legitimate grievances”). The 
statement ends: “The Department of State 
proposes to continue its efforts to reach an 
equitable agreement in this matter.” 

It seems obvious that any change in Mo- 
rocco has beén for the worse and that the 
recent claims of satisfactory adjustments are 
unfounded. I hope that you will correct any 
misapprehension that the Foreign Relations 
Committee and ECA may have about this, 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT EMMET RODES, 
President, American Trade 
Association of Morocco, 


(Translation of p. 7 of “Note de Documentation” No. 46, published by the Moroccan Government Department of Commerce and Merchant Marine, dated Apr. 1, 1950) 
Study of the balance of trade of Morocco by monetary zone 
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1 1949 imports from the dollar zone are u o percent. 
2 1949 imports from other than dollar, ster! phe Bad, and franc areas (many of them mmmunist) aré steady; exports to these countries are up 890 percent, 
$ 1949 imports from participating countries are down 47 percent; exports: to them are up 300 percent. 


In March 1948 Moroccan commerce was opened to free competition, In January 1949 embargoes and restrictions were instituted against United States textiles, agricultural 
insecticides, etc., to conserve dollars,’ 
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GENERAL NOTES ON MOROCCAN 1949 TRADE 
STATISTICS 

Page 26 shows that the largest single item 
of import, 14 percent of the total, is 14,600,- 
000,000 francs ($42,000,000) spent for 202,000 
metric tons of “manufactured food products” 
including cigars and wine, caviar, canned 
goose liver, and so forth. The average price 
was 730 francs a kilogram or 95 cents a pound, 
arrival value, for 44,000,000 pounds of these 
luxuries. The probable average retail value, 
after duties and profits, is $2 a pound. All 
of these products have world-market values 
in dollars. 

On page 29 a typical explanation is found: 
“Wines totaled 17,637,000 liters and included 
7,015,000 from Spain. In 1948 they totaled 
13,156,200 with none from Spain.” (A trade 
agreement published January 1, 1950, permits 
Morocco to send hides to Spain which are 
prohibited for shipment to the United 
States.) 

The second largest item is textiles (11,800,- 
000,000 francs, $32,700,000). 

These two items alone exceed Morocco's 
total 1938 imports by 20 percent in spite of 
vastly increased local production. 

Page 25 shows that imports of consumer 
goods amounted to 51,000,000,000 francs 
($146,000,000), or 50 percent of the total 
imports. 


Mr. WHERRY.. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I ask 
to have printed and lie on the table. I 
call it to the special attention of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], who has offered an 
amendment to the bill, My amendment 
is as follows: 

On page 3, beginning with line 5, strike 
out through line 16 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(m) (1) It is the sense of Congress that 
no participating country shall maintain or 
impose any import or export, currency, tax, 
license, quota, or other similar business re- 
strictions which discriminated against prod- 
ucts of the United States or its citizens or 
any corporation, partnership, or other asso- 
ciation substantially beneficially owned by 
citizens of the United States, engaged or de- 
siring to engage in the importation into or 
exportation from such. country of any com- 
modity, which restrictions are not reasonably 
required to meet balance-of-payment con- 
ditions or requirements of national security: 
Provided, That international agreements (to 
which the United States and such country 
are parties) which permit or prohibit any 
such restriction, shall remain in full force 
and effect unless expressly modified as re- 
quired by law. 

“(2) The Secretary of State and the Ad- 
ministrator, acting jointly, are authorized 
and directed to obtain compliance with the 
intent expressed in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, and the Administrator shall not 
agree to the expenditure of any of the local 
currencies required to be deposited in local 
currency accounts by section 115 (b) (6) of 
this act, by any such country which fails to 
comply with such intent.” 


Mr. President, I am quite satisfied that 
the amendment which I have submitted 
will, if adopted, help the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas to accom- 
plish the purposes of his amendment. A 
year ago, when the ECA authorization 
came up for consideration, I took con- 
siderable interest in the matter of the 
influx of petroleum into the United 
States, where it now is being sold com- 
petitively with that of the oil producers 
of the United States, and especially of 
‘Texas, and also in the problems presented 
because of the existence of the sterling 
bloc. Because of the sterling-bloc situ- 
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ation it is impossible now for American 
investors to sell in the sterling-bloc coun- 
tries by reason of license requirements 
and restrictions. I feel that such re- 
strictions should be eliminated and that 
American businessmen should have an 
opportunity equally with producers in 
those areas, to sell to sterling-bloc coun- 
tries. 

Mr. President, while I am satisfied that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas now realizes that what was proph- 
esied a year ago has come true, yet I do 
not feel that simply calling to the at- 
tention of the Administrator that it is 
the sense of Congress that he do thus and 
so will help the situation. I hope the 
distinguished Senator from Texas will 
accept the proviso contained in my 
amendment, so that the Administrator 
will have something to back him up when 
he requests countries of the sterling bloc 
area to permit the oil producers of our 
country to sell oil to the sterling-bloc 
countries on the same basis and terms as 
their own producers are permitted to sell, 
especially since they have developed 
their oil flelds, at least in part, with 
American money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. As the minority lead- 
er, and as the acting majority leader, I 
have the honor once again to move that 
the Senate recess until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 5, 1950, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 4 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Stanley Woodward, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to Can- 
ada, vice Laurence A. Steinhardt, deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 4, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. L. C. Sparks, Jr., St. Luke Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Silver Spring, 
Mad., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who hast ever been gracious to our Na- 
tion, accept this day our thanksgiving 
unto Thee. 

We make our earnest prayer that we 
may be worthy of Thy love and protec- 
tion. Make us equal to our high trusts; 
reverent in the use of freedom; just in 
the exercise of power; generous in the 
protection of weakness. 

In these days of crisis give us the calm- 
ness thoroughly to think through the is- 
sues, that we may arrive at sound poli- 
cies and safe actions, 

May wisdom and knowledge be the 
stability of our times, and our deepest 
trust in Thee, 
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Through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint res- 
olution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to attorneys employed by the special 
Senate committee in connection with the 
investigation ordered by Senate Resolution 
202, Eighty-first Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 1069. An act to amend section 3552 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to the cover- 


ing into the Treasury of all moneys arising 
from charges and deductions. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
STON of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 50-21, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 149] 


Abbitt Holifield Pfeiffer, 
Barrett, Pa. Jacobs William L. 
Battle Jenkins Poulson 
Bennett, Mich, Kee Powell 

ishop Keefe Priest 
Blatnik ` Kennedy Quinn 
Bolton, Ohio King Redden 
Boykin Klein Regan 
Byrne, N. Y, Kunkel Rhodes 
Carlyle LeFevre Rogers, Fla, 
Cavalcante Linehan Scott, Hardie 
Chatham Lodge Simpson, Pa, 
Chiperfield McGuire Smathers 
Chudoff Macy Smith, Ohio 
Cox Madden Smith, Wis. 
Crook Marshall Stigler 
Crosser Merrow Taylor 
Davies, N. Y. Miles Underwood 
Dawson Miller, Calif. orys 
Deane Miller, Nebr, Vursell 
DeGraffenried Morgan Wadsworth 
Douglas Moulder Walsh 
Durham Nixon Wheeler 
Elliott Noland Whitaker 
Gilmer Norton White, Calif, 
Granahan O'Brien, Mich. White, Idaho 
Granger Pace Wickersham 
Grant Pfeifer, Wilson, Tex, 
Harden Joseph L. Woodruff 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 344 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 
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COMMITTEE OF ESCORT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee to escort 
our distinguished guest to the Chamber 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
McCormack], the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin], the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS], 
and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
EATON]. 

RECESS 


The SPEAKER, The House will stand 
in recess. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 28 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


RECEPTION OF THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
PAKISTAN 


During the recess the following pro- 
ceedings occurred: 

At 1 o’clock p. m. the Doorkeeper an- 
nounced His Excellency Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan. 

His Excellency, Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, escorted by 
the committee of Representatives, en- 
tered the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and stood at the Speaker’s 
right. [Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
House of Representatives, it is my great 
pleasure, speaking for you, to welcome 
our distinguished guest to this Chamber, 
an illustrious citizen in his own country 
and of the world, the head of a govern- 
ment made up of a great and proud peo- 
ple, an important democracy toward 
which we feel friendly, and we believe 
its people feel friendly toward us. We 
trust that throughout the years this good 
feeling, this friendship, and this coop- 
eration may abide. 

It is my high privilege and my great 
pleasure to present to you the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 


ADDRESS OF THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
PAKISTAN 


His Excellency the PRIME MINISTER 
OF PAKISTAN. Mr. Speaker, honor- 
able Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in welcoming me within 
these walls and giving me an opportu- 
nity of addressing this august assembly, 
you have bestowed upon me high pre- 
rogative and honor for which I am deep- 
ly grateful to you. 

This is my first visit to your great land, 
but I have long been an admirer of the 
vigor of your enterprise, your indefat- 
igable spirit of inquiry, your optimism, 
your high respect for individual effort, 
your belief in equal opportunities for 
all, your reverence for the sanctity of 
the home, the frankness of your speech 
and manner and the liveliness of your 
language. [Applause.] Above all I 
have admired your jealous and uncom- 
promising regard for the supremacy of 
the people’s will, your firm belief that 
civil liberty gives man the greatest 
scope for his faculties and your faith 
that “Morality is the best security of 
law and the surest pledge of freedom.” 
[Applause.] In seeing America, I hope 
to see more than America. I hope to 
see the men and women whose enter- 
prise and vitality have made your coun- 
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try great and the faith that sustains 
them in their efforts. 

I thank you for your welcome and 
value it the more, because the people 
whom I have the honor and privilege to 
represent, although the inheritors of an- 
cient faiths and cultures, are, as a na- 
tion among sovereign nations, young; 
and on the threshold of new experi- 
ences, both exciting and gravye. 

In the geography of the world, Paki- 
stan’s name is not yet 3 years old. What 
led to the emergence of this new state 
on the map of Asia is perhaps not uni- 
versally known. Nor do I expect it yet 
to be common knowledge what urges 
stir and inspire us in the task that we 
know lies ahead of us. 

Pakistan was founded by the indom- 
itable will of a hundred million Muslims 
who felt that they were a nation too nu- 
merous and too distinct to be relegated 
forever to the unalterable position of a 
political minority—specially when, in 
the vast subcontinent which was their 
homeland, there was enough room for 
two great nations—the Hindus and the 
Muslims—to enjoy peace and full sov- 
ereignty in their respective dominions, 
They believed that thus alone would the 
vast multitude of the followers of Islam 
be uninhibited in the development of 
their culture and free to follow their 
own way of life. Pakistan was founded 
so that millions of Muslims should be 
enabled to live according to their opin- 
ions and to worship God in freedom. 
That selfsame freedom which they 
sought for themselves, they conceded to 
others—with the determination to live 
as peaceful neighbors when to live as 
more than neighbors seemed to be more 
than hazardous. Like some of the earli- 
er founders of your great country, these 
Muslims, though not pilgrims, neverthe- 
less embarked upon an undertaking, 
which, in aim and achievement, repre- 
sented the triumph of an idea. That 
idea was the idea of liberty which has 
had its ardent followers in all climates 
and all countries. When our time came, 
its call summoned us too, and we could 
not hold back. The partition of our 
subcontinent into two independent sov- 
ereign states did not, nor was it expect- 
ed to, eliminate or efface minorities. 
But it brought magnitudes within focus- 
able limits and saved the political ar- 
chitecture of the new Asia from a strain 
which might well have proved excessive 
and dangerous. 

But this, we realize, is only the begin- 
ning of a new life. The achievement of 
freedom is not an instantaneous event; 
it is a process. The seed is planted, but 
before the tree can take root and grow 
and spread it has to be nurtured untir- 
ingly by innumerable hands, Our con- 
stitution is yet on the anvil and elected 
representatives of the people are en- 
gaged in making it a true mirror of our 
live beliefs and our sincere aspirations, 
To frame a genuine constitution, a peo- 
ple need to scrutinize their own mind 
and soul very closely. Time-honored 
maxims and hallowed principles em- 
bodied in a constitution are of little 
validity, unless a nation feels that it 
possseses the spiritual strength to live 
up to them, unless they echo the voice 
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that is heard unfalteringly in the inner- 
most recesses of its soul. We have ear- 
nestly searched our hearts, and though 
much yet remains to be done, the main 
features of our constitution to which we 
can put our seal with a conscience free 
of all restraints, doubts or qualms, are 
to us unequivocally clear. 

We have pledged ourselves a federa- 
tion with autonomous units, wherein 
shall be guaranteed fundamental human 
rights, equality of status and opportu- 
nity, and before law, social, economic, 
and political justice, freedom of thought, 
expression, belief, faith, worship, and 
association. [Applause.] 

We have pledged that the Muslims in 
our state shall be enabled to order their 
lives in accordance with their faith; 
but not forgetful of that perpetual fear 
of the majority from which Pakistan has 
delivered millions of Muslims and in 
humble thanksgiving to God for this de- 
liverance, we have solemnly pledged that 
our minorities shall enjoy full rights of 
citizenship and shall freely profess and 
practice their religions and develop their 
cultures and that their legitimate in- 
terests and the interests of the backward 
and depressed classes shall be adequately 
safeguarded. {Applause.] 

We have pledged that the state shall 
exercise its powers and authority 
through the chosen representatives of 
the people. In this we have kept stead- 
ily before us the principles of democracy, 
freedom, equality, tolerance, and social 
justice as enunciated by Islam. Thereis 
no room here for theocracy, for Islam 
stands for freedom of conscience, con- 
demns coercion, has no priesthood and 
abhors the caste system. It believes in 
the equality of all men and in the right 
of each individual to enjoy the fruit of 
his or her effort, enterprise, capacity, 
and skill, provided these be honestly em- 
ployed. It firmly believes in the right 
of private ownership, although it frowns 
on large accumulations of unearned 
wealth and is greatly concerned over 
menacing inequalities. 

These are articles of faith with us and 
by them we are irrevocably bound. They 
are our way of life; and no threat or 
persuasion, no material peril or ideolog- 
ical allurement can defiect us from the 
path we have chosen. In proclaiming 
the objectives of our constitution, we 
have called on Almighty God, to whom 
alone sovereignty over the entire uni- 
verse belongs, to bear witness to our re- 
solve and to guide our footsteps “so that 
the people of Pakistan may prosper and 
attain their rightful and honored place 
among the nations of the world and 
make their full contribution toward 
international peace and progress and 
happiness of mankind.” [Applause.] 

In our short life as a free nation, we 
have learnt not a little about the world 
and the times we live in and about our- 
selves. We have learnt that freedom, 
whether of the individual or of coun- 
tries, is not everywhere and at all times 
safe and that the integrity of our own 
homeland which is dearer to us than our 
lives will demand of us unceasing vigi- 
lance, Our people are deeply distressed 
at the thought that world-wide destruc- 
tion might overtake not only the fuller 
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life to which they aspire but the entire 
human civilization with all its mag- 
nificent achievements and illimitable 
opportunities for good. For youthful 
countries like ours, which are experienc- 
ing but the first pulsations of a free 
existence, this prospect is profoundly 
disturbing and not without a touch of 
irony. We sincerely hope that leaders 
of world opinion will pursue the path of 
understanding and will use their wisdom 
and power to dispel and not to enhance 
the fears of an apprehensive world. 
Though freedom has had many births, 
greed, aggression, and intolerance con- 
tinue, alas, to rear their ugly heads. 
This is the century of great awakenings 
in all parts of the globe; and it depends 
entirely on the leaders of the world 
whether mankind will awaken to the 
horrors of darkness or to a glorious dawn, 

We have learnt much about ourselves 
too. Our state began under a number 
of handicaps, both natural and man- 
made, and almost before we had time to 
unfurl the flag to which we now bear 
allegiance, millions of refugees, the larg- 
est number in world history, crossed our 
borders and sought shelter within our 
territories. This put us to a test which 
might have proved disastrous; instead 
of which our calamities strengthened 
the determination of our nation, and the 
hard work demanded of us fortified our 
faith. If the test was to come, we are 
glad that it came early and when we 
least expected it. For it gave us the 
measure of our moral and spiritual re- 
sources and even in our immature years 
filled us with courage for the future that 
has yet to unfold itself. The task that 
lies before us is truly immense and we 
are fully aware of it. Weare aware that 
“liberty does not descend upon a people, 
a people must raise themselves to it.” 
We are aware that recent centuries of 
progress and advancement in the world 
have bypassed us, leaving our resources 
untapped, our capacities unused and our 
genius inactive. In all humility but 
with great faith in our destiny, we the 
people of Pakistan are resolved to make 
up for lost centuries within the shortest 
possible time so that we should never 
be a source of disauiet to our friends or 
a temptation to the avaricious. Peace is 
essential for progress but progress is no 
less essential for peace. As peace and 
war today are indivisible, so is progress, 
and in its name we offer our good will 
to all nations great and small and ear- 
nestiy ask for theirs. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

At 1 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m., His 
Excellency, the Prime Minister of Paki- 
stan, retired from the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
1 o' clock and 30 minutes p. m. 

PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS DURING 

RECESS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the pro- 


ceedings had during the recess be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 392) requesting the President 
to issue a proclamation designating May 
30, Memorial Day, as a day for Nation- 
wide prayer for peace. I have cleared 
this through the Speaker, the majority 
leader, and the minority leader, and am 
calling it up at the direction of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. An 
identical resolution, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 138, has passed the Senate and 
has been referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I am directed to ask 
unanimous consent that the House con- 
sider Senate Joint Resolution 138 in lieu 
of the House joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe each May 30, Memorial 
Day, by praying, each in accordance with his 
religious faith, for permanent peace; desig- 
nating a period during such day in which all 
the people of the United States may unite 
in prayer for a permanent peace; calling 
upon all the people of the United States to 
unite in prayer at such time; and calling 
upon the newspapers, radio stations, and all 
other mediums of information to join in 
observing such day and period of prayer. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

A similar House joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 392) was laid on the table. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. . Mr. Speaker, this 
joint resolution which we have just 
passed unanimously, was inspired by 
editorials written by Editor Carl M. 
Saunders, of the Jackson (Mich.) Citi- 
zen Patriot, one of the leading daily 
newspapers of our State. At Mr. Saun- 
ders’ suggestion, resolutions were pre- 
sented to and enacted by the Congress 
in 1948 and again in 1949 calling upon 
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the President to proclaim a period of 
Memorial. Day for prayers for peace. 
The only difference between these reso- 
lutions referred to and the pending res- 
olution is that this resolution makes the 
law permanent; therefore, hereafter this 
Presidential proclamation for prayer for 
peace will follow each year without the 
necessity of further action by Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the honors most 
coveted by the newspaper fraternity is 
the annual award of the Pulitzer prize 
and, when Carl M. Saunders, editor of 
the Jackson Citizen Patriot, was given 
this award the other day, we from Mich- 
igan were much pleased and feel greatly 
honored. Mr. Saunders’ editorials are 
outstanding. They are concise, written 
in plain English, not too long, and are 
always readable and worth while. A 
news story appearing in the Citizen 
Patriot on April 30, 1950, quotes a part 
of the Pulitzer prize-winning editorial, 
and reads as follows: 

Tuts Is EDITORIAL WHICH WON PRIZE 

Here is the editorial, entitled “First Things 
First,” for which the Pulitzer prize was 
awarded to Editor Carl M, Saunders, of the 
Citizen Patriot: 

“A year ago the Citizen Patriot proposed 
that a period during Memorial Day be set 
aside to pray for peace. 

“Our suggestion was approved by the Con- 

of the United States in the form of a 
resolution sponsored by Senator Homer FER- 
GusoNn and Representative EARL C. MICHENER. 
The resolution called upon President Tru- 
man to proclaim a period of Memorial Day 
for prayers for peace. 

“The White House issued the proclama- 
tion. From Arlington Cemetery the Chief 
of Chaplains of the United States Army de- 
livered the prayer for peace, the phrasing 
of which we proposed. 

“America, commemorating the memories 
of the men who have fallen on far-scattered 
battlefields that this Netion and its way of 
life might endure; prayed that further sac- 
rifices of war be avoided, 

“What’s more logical than that Memo- 
rial Day be marked by such a prayer for 
peace? 

“We recite these circumstances only for 
the purpose of urging that again this year 
the President proclaim a period of Memorial 
Day as the proper occasion for Nation-wide 
supplication for peace. 

“Last year the original suggestion was 
made only 2 weeks before Memorial Day. 
This year we make the suggestion early 
enough to permit normal, routine procedure 
in Congress and again we remind our read- 
ers that this is inspired only with realiza- 
tion that armaments and men alone cannot 
mold the shape of things to come in this 
world. First things should come first, and 
a nation which believes in God should not 
depend upon the materialism of earth to 
save it from the great tragedy of war. 

“We repeat in part the editorial of last 
May: 

The United States is generally classi- 
fied as a Christian nation, 

“Tf it means anything at all, it means 
that the vast majority of our people accept 
the basic tenets of Christian faith. Beyond 
that there is a large minority of Americans 
who worship in the Hebrew faith. Both 
Christian and Hebrew believe in God as the 
Maker of heaven and earth. 

Net as a Nation we seem utterly un- 
aware of God or His place in the making 
of history.’ 

“As individuals many Americans worship. 
Many pray to God daily or more often, 
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“Why then should not America pray as a 
Nation in the time when as a Nation we 
are in dire need of help and guidance? 

“We do have one day in the year supposedly 
dedicated to thanksgiving, when we as a 
people are expected to offer thanks to the 
Supreme Being for the blessings showered 
upon us. 

“But we have no day or hour or minute 
when as a people we turn to prayer. 

“If we are a Christian nation, isn’t a na- 
tional moment of prayer a logical, natural 
course? 

“Differences in creed or systems of wor- 
ship or dogma need not enter into this dis- 
cussion if as a people we believe that there 
is a God who shapes the course of our lives. 

It should be possible for Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and others to join in a com- 
mon appeal to a common God. 

“The world is troubled today. America 
is deeply troubled. The threat of war hangs 
over all of us. Yet we want peace. We are 
not a warlike people. We cherish the lives of 
these young people who become sacrifices in 
war. We are ready to be tolerant of all na- 
tions which do not menace us regardless of 
divergent ideologies. 

“So far as this newspaper is concerned, it 
believes that the preparation for defense of 
our country is wise and is not in contraven- 
tion of basic religious beliefs. We appreciate, 
of course, that some good people disagree 
with us. They do not believe a fire depart- 
ment is needed to protect us from war's 
flames even though conflagration threatens. 

“But first things should come first. 

“And the first defense against disaster 
should be prayer. The first appeal for peace 
should be to the omnipotent Master of the 
universe.” 


Mr. Speaker, to me it is significant that 
these experts, who had the responsibility 
of selecting the best editorial written in 
1949 and appearing in any newspaper in 
the United States, should select an edi- 
torial having to do with prayer. Ours is 
a Christian nation. We believe in the ef- 
ficacy of prayer. Iam sure we all join in 
congratulating Mr. Saunders on this 
merited honor that has come to him. It 
is hoped our people will join in the spirit 
of this resolution, and that the day will 
soon come when war will be no more. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO HON. WILL M. 
WHITTINGTON, OF MISSISSIPPI 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lar- 
CADE]. 

Mr, LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been the custom whenever an outstand- 
ing Member of the House who is greatly 
esteemed by his colleagues, and one who 
has rendered distinguished service to the 
Congress and to his country has a birth- 
day—the happy occasion is brought to 
the attention of his colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, in this instance, while 
the occasion is one of felicitations, and 
an opportunity for us to express our sen- 
timents and acknowledge our respect, 
admiration, and thanks to one who has 
rendered such distinguished and unfail- 
ing service and devotion to his work and 
to his country; there is also a pang of 
regret and sorrow combined in our feel- 
ings, for we learn that our distinguished 
colleague has announced that at the end 
of this session he will retire from the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I have therefore asked 
for this time to call to the attention of 
the House, and to express to our col- 
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league, the Honorable WII M. WHIT- 
TINGTON, of Mississippi, our sincere 
wishes for a happy birthday, on this his 
seventy-second anniversary, and to wish 
him future heaith, success, contentment, 
and a full measure of happiness, all of 
which he has so well earned, and to 
which he is so deserving. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not able to properly 
express myself; however, I do not know 
of a finer tribute which could be given to 
anyone than that given to Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON by a resolution, adopted by a 
standing vote, adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, in annual 
convention assembled in Washington, 
D. C., on March 25, 1950, and which I 
shall read at this point: 


RETIREMENT From Concress or Hon. WILL M. 
WHITTINGTON 

Since the Government of the United States 
has recognized its obligation and responsi- 
bility in regard to the development and 
utilization of our water resources, and over 
a period of nearly 30 years in the Congress 
of the United States there is one man who, at 
great personal and financial sacrifice, over 
and above all others has made the greatest 
contribution in the study, initiation, secur- 
ing authorizations, appropriations, and com- 
pletion of the great programs and projects of 
navigation, flood control, power develop- 
ment, irrigation, and water resource de- 
velopment. 

During the long period of years as member 
and chairman of the Flood Control Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, and 
later upon the reorganization of House com- 
mittees, as chairman of the Public Works 
Committee of the House, his unlimited en- 
ergy, outstanding ability, sound judgment, 
administration, and guidance has made pos- 
sible great public works which will inure 
and endure to the benefit and protection of 
our country and people, and which will be 
living and lasting monuments to their au- 
thor and champion. 

In our organization his service covers State 
vice president for the State of Mississippi, 
national director, and senior national vice 
president. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
regrets profoundly the announcement of the 
decision of Hon. WILL. M. WHITTINGTON, of 
Mississippi, to retire as a Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States, for especially at 
this time the country can ill afford to lose in 
the Congress the presence and influence of 
such a statesman and patriotic American of 
the stature of our friend and coworker. 

Our gratitude goes to Mr. WHITTINGTON 
in his unselfish contribution to the cause to 
which he was devoted, and we extend our 
sincere wishes for his health and happiness, 
and notwithstanding the above, we express 
the sincere hope that it may yet be possible 
for him to reconsider his decision to retire. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the Mississippi delegation, and the 
people of Mississippi generally, I wish to 
join in the sentiments expressed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisi- 
ana with reference to my honorable col- 
league, Hon. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON. 
Alexander Pope said that “An honest 
man is the noblest work of God.” Few 
men have had more experience—more 
controversial experience—I will say, in 
this House than I have. But I have 
learned the value of common honesty as 
the greatest attribute a Member of Con- 
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gress can possess. My distinguished 
colleague, WILL WHITTINGTON, possesses 
that virtue to the fullest extent. Not 
only that, but he has two other great 
qualifications—ability and moral cour- 
age, the courage of his convictions. 

He has rendered great service to the 
people of this country. The people of 
Mississippi will all join in honoring him 
for the great services he has rendered 
to his State and his country. 

May he spend the evening of his career 
in quiet and ideal peace, conscious of a 
well-spent life and confident of its ever- 
lasting good, is my earnest prayer. 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to our distin- 
guished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
easy on occasions like this to talk. But 
on an occasion like this, a special occa- 
sion, I cannot remain silent. I have 
known our colleague from Mississippi in- 
timately during all the years of his serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives. It 
has been my privilege to appear before 
his committee when he was chairman. 
‘There might, in my experience of many 
long years, have been as good chairmen 
of committees but there never has been 
a better chairman of a committee than 
WILL WHITTINGTON. When he brings a 
bill to the floor of the House he knows 
all about it and the reasons therefor. He 
is one of the most capable, one of the 
most efficient, and one of the most in- 
dustrious Members of the House I have 
ever known. He is in the top bracket of 
effective and able Members of the House 
of Representatives with whom I have 
served. 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to our distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to follow our 
eminent Speaker and to join with him, 
as a fellow Member and as majority 
leader, in his eloquent remarks about our 
dear friend WII WHITTINGTON. Yes- 
terday I spoke about our distinguished 
friend and told of the high regard I have 
for him. Therefore, I will not speak fur- 
ther today, but I do want at this moment 
to join with my colleagues in extending 
our congratulations to him and express- 
ing to him the deep esteem and strong 
feeling of friendship we have for him. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, a little 
more than 5 years ago I came to this body 
and immediately became acquainted with 
Chairman WILL. WHITTINGTON. During 
the ensuing months I came to admire 
and respect him greatly. It became my 
good fortune in July 1947 to be placed 
upon the Committee on Public Works, 
where Mr. WHITTINGTON was then the 
ranking Democrat. Succeeding to the 
chairmanship when the Democrats took 
control as a result of the 1948 election, 
Ihave continued to serve with and under 
WILL WHITTINGTON as a member of the 
Committee on Public Works to the pres- 
ent time. I can say to you that I know 
of no man of my acquaintance, outside 
of my own family, for whom I hold a 
higher regard, greater respect, or more 
enduring appreciation than WILL WHIT- 
TINGTON, He has a wealth of knowledge, 
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a boundless energy, an infinite capacity 
that far transcends that of the average 
Member of this Congress. 

I regret exceedingly, Mr. Speaker, that 
we of this House, that the people of this 
Nation, and his State and district will 
no longer have the benefit of his services 
at the end of this session. 

I congratulate you, Mr. WHITTINGTON, 
upon your many years of faithful serv- 
ice, and I wish you many more years of 
equal enjoyment in life. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. As one who 
served on the Flood Control Committee 
of the House of Representatives with the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON] for 10 years, I want to pay 
tribute to his honesty, integrity, and 
ability. 

I have seen various chiefs in the Corps 
of Engineers come before the committee, 
and I have seen various other engi- 
neers come before the committee and 
discuss fiood-control problems all over 
the Nation, but the information pos- 
sessed by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] was not sur- 
passed by anyone. The knowledge which 
he had of flood-control problems all over 
the Nation was astounding. You could 
not mention a creek or a river any- 
where in the Nation but what the genile- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON] could tell you a great deal about it, 
what had been done, and what was pro- 
posed to be done. His knowledge was 
astounding to all of us. I consider him 
today the greatest living authority on 
the subject of flood control in general. 

I am happy to pay tribute to him. 
We in Louisiana have appreciated 
throughout the years the work which 
the gentleman from Mississippi, WILL 
WHITTINGTON, has done for flood con- 
trol. We regret to see him leave this 
House. Our good wishes go with him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
junior member of the Mississippi dele- 
gation in Congress, I may say that I 
started to school the year that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON] began his long and productive 
career in the House of Representatives. 
Throughout my years in school, and 
since, I have learned to associate the 
name of WILL WHITTINGTON with public 
service and statesmanship. 

I join the Mississippi delegation and 
my other colleagues in the House in ex- 
tending my congratulations to Mr. WILL 
WHITTINGTON on this birthday occasion, 
and to wish him and his charming wife 
many more such happy occasions. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM.. Mr. Speaker, it 
is nice to serve on a committee whose 
chairman is thoroughly familiar with 
every piece of legislation and all of the 
subject matter back of every piece of 
legislation that comes before that com- 
mittee. It is nice to serve on a commit- 
tee with a chairman who is courteous 
and kind to every witness, and yet, ab 
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the same time, compels those witnesses 
to hew to the line and not waste the 
time of committee members. It is nice 
to serve on a committee whose chairman 
is courteous and gracious and fair to 
each and every member of his own com- 
mittee. It is nice, Mr. Speaker, to serve 
under a chairman who is equally fair 
and considerate of the members of his 
own committee at all times, whether in 
committee or on the floor of the House. 

All of those qualities, as well as many 
others, are possessed by our chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works, Mr. 
WILL WHITTINGTON. I personally have 
considered it a great honor to serve on 
the Public Works Committee under Mr. 
WHITTINGTON’s leadership. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that he has decided not to 
remain with us. Mississippi's gain will 
be America’s loss. 

Mr. LARCADE, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, when I first came to Congress 
10 years ago I was fortunate enough to 
be assigned to the Committee on Flood 
Control. The chairman of that commit- 
tee at that time was the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi. I was a 
youngster then. I learned a great deal 
about the conduct of committees in the 
House of Representatives. I do not 
know of a chairman who has served in 
this body presiding over a committee 
who has done as effective a job as has 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. One thing of which you could 
always be sure was that if you had a 
meritorious case to present to his com- 
mittee, you would always get justice 
from the gentleman from Mississippi, 
for he is possessed of judicial tempera- 
ment, and a basic sense of fairness that 
would insure to each and every Member 
of this body his day in court, so to speak. 
I have always counted it a great pleasure 
and a great experience, a great lesson 
in fairness also, to have been a member 
of the committee presided over by our 
distinguished friend from Mississippi; 
and I want to join my colleagues in wish- 
ing him, his wife, and his family much 
happiness in the years to come. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Speaker, 15 years ago the Triple Cities 
area of Binghamton, Johnson City, and 
Endicott were the victims of the rav- 
ages of the Susquehanna River in one 
of the most disastrous floods in history. 
Thousands of workers were left home- 
less, factories were washed out, and our 
section suffered irrecoverably as a result 
of that terrible flood. We had one friend 
at the time on the Committee on Flood 
Control, its chairman, Mr. WHITTINGTON, 
The gentleman from Mississippi person- 
ally visited our district and was respon- 
sible more than any other one man for 
bringing about the passage of the ap- 
propriation which erected flood walls in 
Binghamton. Today, 15 years later, we 
are beset with the same challenge far- 
ther down the Susquehanna, 

Five years ago the gentleman from 
Mississippi enabled a start to be made 
on the flood-control project which we 
are still anxious to see completed, In 
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spite of the personal opposition on the 
home front, I wish to call attention fo 
the fact that the Hall amendment, ac- 
cepted by Chairman WHITTINGTON and 
the Congress, was and still is the only 
successful legislative action taken by 
either House to forward and construct 
our Endicott-Vestal-Johnson City flood- 
walls. Oh, we have the powers that be 
who like to gloss over this but it is true, 
nevertheless. It has been Mr. WHITTING- 
ton’s friendship in each case, in each 
request that I have made, and others 
interested in it, that has brought about 
a friendly attitude on the part of the 
House for this project. Although we 
did not get what we wanted yesterday, 
it was not Mr. WHITTINGTON’Ss fault. I 
know a few who helped block this and 
they got encouragement from right back 
home from a handful who have worked 
day and night against our people out 
of personal spite toward me, 

I wish to rise on this occasion and pay 
tribute to the man whom I consider to 
be one of the foremost and most con- 
structive chairmen this committee has 
ever had. He will be missed by the coun- 
try; he will be missed by our section, and 
will be missed by the Congress. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
minority member of the Committee on 
Public Works, I, too, wish to add my 
words to the commendation that has 
been given to our distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Mississippi. I deem 
it one of the great pleasures I have 
had in the Congress to serve on this 
committee under the very fine chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. I can certainly testify, as has 
already been said, that no one has been 
more diligent in the work he has had 
to perform than has he. The remark- 
able career he has had here in the House 
is due to his great energy, his great un- 
derstanding, and his great sense of fair- 
ness. I think every Member of the 
House on both sides joins with me in 
that statement with reference to our 
distinguished chairman. 

Mr. LARCADE. I thank the gentle- 
man. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, as a Mis- 
sissippian and a colleague of my distin- 
guished friend, I feel some humility here 
in addressing my colleagues on this occa- 
sion, because as a Mississippian this is a 
tribute, in my opinion, to a great Mis- 
sissippian and, therefore, a tribute to the 
State of Mississippi, Of course, we in 
Mississippi regret seeing our distin- 
guished colleague retiring from the Halls 
of this Congress where he has served so 
long and so ably. Whether you always 
agree with him or not, the meticulous- 
ness of his mind, the depth of his energy 
and the boundless nature of his industry 
have always been most admirable as you 
find it in this distinguished man. 

Wit, Wuirtincton, in addition to 
being a great Mississippian, is a distin- 
guished Member of this Congress. His 
career reflects the possibilities of what 
America means. A man, who was born 
not of great wealth but of an average 
southern family, by his own.industry and 
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by his own effort achieved not great 
wealth but a substantial amount of this 
world’s goods, so that his family, his de- 
voted wife and children, should anything 
happen to him, would not have to worry 
about their economic lot. Under the 
private- enterprise system, which has 
made America the envy of the civilized 
world, this man has been able by his 
own efforts to rise to a position of promi- 
nence and substantial stability. 

WILL WHITTINGTON has been desirous 
of retiring from the Congress for a num- 
ber of years. Members of his family 
have wanted him to retire. Two years 
ago he announced that he was going to 
retire, but the people of his congres- 
sional district, with the faith that they 
had in him, persuaded him to reconsider 
and the three distinguished men down 
there who had announced they would be 
candidates to succeed him withdrew and 
gave him that honor again without op- 
position, a great tribute to a great Mis- 
sissippian. He could stay in Congress 
from that district, and I know whereof I 
speak, as long as he desires; but he feels, 
with justification, that after 26 years of 
faithful service to his people and his 
country he is entitled to retire. 

Iam sure that when he goes out of the 
Halls of this Congress he will carry with 
him the respect and devotion of his col- 
leagues who have served with him 
throughout these years. We appreciate 
this great honor that you have paid our 
colleague here on this occasion. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, as a fresh- 
man Member of the House, it has been 
a great pleasure and a great education 
for me to serve under the able chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTINGTON]. There are few peo- 
ple who could handle the complex and 
multitudinous problems before the Com- 
mittee on Public Works as effectively and 
as intelligently as he. 

This is Mr. WHITTINGTON’s seventy- 
second birthday. I regret that he will 
not be a candidate so that we could join 
in future celebrations in his honor. The 
House will lose an invaluable Member 
and the Nation a great statesman with 
his retirement. Weall wish him the very 
best in health and happiness in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always seemed to me that the House of 
Representatives with its 435 Members in 
many, many ways, is just about like 
other organizations of comparable mem- 
bership existing in our land. In such 
organizations, whenever we have a col- 
league or an associate who is honest and 
able and helpful and sincere and cour- 
ageous, whom we respect and admire, it 
is always with deep regret that we have 
him retire from our membership. I am 
sure that all of us who have been privi- 
leged to serve here with the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] ex- 
perience that regret in his decision to 
retire from this body. Certainly we shall 
all miss his wise counsel, his able leader- 
ship as chairman of the great committee 
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on which he has served, and his general 
interest in not only the problems of the 
Nation but the problems of all of us as 
we have had occasion from time to time 
to take them to him. 

But certainly, sir, to my colleague from 
Mississippi may I say that you have well 
earned this retirement. I hope you will 
have many pleasures in the years that 
are yet before you, that you get to do 
some of the things that possibly you have 
not been able to do because of your very 
arduous service here in the House of 
Representatives, but above and beyond 
all that, I trust that from time to time 
your path will again lead you to the city 
of Washington, where we can again greet 
you and grasp your hand. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN], 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not want to let this occasion pass with- 
out paying tribute to our splendid 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Mr. WILL WHITTINGTON. 
Like most matters coming to the Con- 
gress, flood control does not apply the 
same and therefore is not always taken 
the same way in all areas, and there 
have been times when the people in my 
area and myself have differed with some 
of the programs that have become ef- 
fective in my area as a result of legis- 
lation passed before I came here. On 
an occasion like this we come to real- 
ize, more than ever, that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON], 
has rendered long and splendid public 
service. He is a splendid American and 
a credit to the Nation. While this occa- 
sion comes up today on his birthday, and 
at a time when we are considering flood 
control, we cannot help but think that 
his services have been much broader and 
much wider than his service on his com- 
mittee, because there is mighty little that 
goes on in this Congress that many peo- 
ple know more about or are more fully 
informed on than the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Mr. WILL WHITTINGTON. 
Mr. WHITTINGTON has made the state- 
ment that he wishes to retire while he is 
active and able to carry on his personal 
affairs back home, where the people have 
been so good to him, at a time when he 
can thoroughly appreciate and enjoy 
them. Certainly he is quitting at a time 
when he is most active and influential. 
I hope he will have many, many years to 
come to do those things he has wished 
for many years to do. In his zeal and 
effort to serve his people and the people 
of the country he has stayed here. We 
hate to see him go. Frankly, many of 
us tried to talk him out of it, but we 
could not argue with his viewpoint, and 
that is, that he is entitled to at least the 
years ahead to do as he wishes and not 
give the same attention to public affairs 
that he has through the years he has 
been here. 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico [Mr. FERNANDEZ]. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, when 
I first came to Congress in 1943 my col- 
league from New Mexico, the then Con- 
gressman CLINTON F. ANDERSON, now Sen- 
ator ANDERSON, pointing out the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON] to me the first day in the House, 
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said, “There is a man you can follow 
with full confidence. You want to get 
acquainted with him.” 

Through my years of service here I 
have found that everything CLINT AN- 
DERSON said about the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] is abso- 
lutely true. My life has been made 
richer by my good fortune in being ac- 
quainted with him and by my having had 
the opportunity of observing him in ac- 
tion here in Congress. Always the per- 
fect gentleman under any and all cir- 
cumstances, he has been an inspiration 
to the rest of us. 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to add my word to what has been said 
about our distinguished chairman the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON]. It has been my privilege to 
serve with him many years and serve un- 
der him as my chairman. 

I do not know whether it has already 
been said, but the Committee on Public 
Works intends to honor him tonight by 
giving a dinner at one of the hotels here 
in Washington, and at that time to ex- 
Press our esteem for him personally and 
our appreciation for the splendid serv- 
ice he has rendered the Nation. : 

It has been said that of all the 
achievements a man can attain, suc- 
cess is the one that stands uppermost in 
the minds of his fellow men. Some peo- 
ple think success comes as a matter of 
luck or as a matter of birth or as a mat- 
ter of circumstance. I am not of that 
opinion. Success usually comes as a 
matter of hard work. If there is any 
man in this body who typifies and is the 
symbol of hard work, it is the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

I do not know, of course, what his fu- 
ture plans and program may be. I do 
know that he has achieved success in 
three different fields: Success as a legis- 
lator in public life, success as a planter, 
and success in a material way. We are 
proud of him because of that success, 
He has made his contribution to his 
country, to his State, and to his district. 
When he leaves us we will lose one of 
the ablest men of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We wish him well wherever 
he goes and whatever he does. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the first lessons we learn when we come 
to the House is that no man is indis- 
pensable. Great men have served in 
this House and have affected profoundly 
the history not only of our own Nation 
but of the world, and then have passed 
across the stage and disappeared in the 
obscurity of time, leaving no notable 
mark behind them, and have been com- 
pletely forgotten. 

But there are a chosen few who are 
exceptions to that rule, men who have 
rendered such outstanding and distin- 
guished service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that they have left an imprint 
on the pages of history and in the rec- 
ord of the House which will never be 
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erased. One of those is our colleague 
from Mississippi, WILL WHITTINGTON. 

I have often thought, Mr. Speaker, 
there should be an amendment to the 
Constitution under which no Member 
who has rendered valuable service here 
who seeks to retire voluntarily should 
be allowed to retire without a vote of 
approval by the House. If that were 
the law now and if a vote were taken 
today on the retirement of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi he would find him- 
self in a hopeless minority and his col- 
leagues would vote unanimously to re- 
tain him here in the House where his 
work has been so fruitful throughout his 
long and distinguished career and where 
he is so needed in the years to come. 
It is possible, Mr. Speaker, that one rea- 
son such an amendment to the Consti- 
tution has not been adopted is that some 
of the rest of us here perhaps might be 
asked to retire before we were ready to 
go. But the gentleman from Mississippi 
has left such indelible footprints on the 
sands of time in his service to his con- 
stituency, to the Congress, and to his 
country that he can look back, and we 
can look back, to his tenure here and 
to his lovable personality with affection, 
pride, and gratification through all the 
years to come. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
on the life and services of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very glad to have this opportunity 
to pay my respects to one of the finest 
men I have ever met and who is a great 
glory to the House of Representatives— 
WILL WHITTINGTON. It has been my 
privilege to serve on the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee and later the Com- 
mittee on Public Works since I have been 
a Member of Congress, and I have had 
the great experience of being associated 
with Mr. WHITTINGTON. when he was 
chairman of that committee. 

His outstanding clarity of thought, his 
fair-mindedness in approaching any 
subject under discussion, his dignified 
firmness in handling witnesses appear- 
ing before the committee, and his keen 
darts of wit which were always without 
barbs, not only endeared him to those 
who were associated with him but also 
marked him as a leader of extraordinary 
ability. 

His decision not to run again for mem- 
bership in the House is indeed a great 
loss, not alone to the House itself but 
more particularly to the committee to 
which he has given such great service, 
and I know that the memory of his asso- 
ciation will linger long. 

But this note of sadness at his leaving 
his work in the Congress of the United 
States must be tempered at this time 
with our joy in knowing that on this, 
his seventy-second birthday, he enjoys 
such robust health. WILL WHITTINGTON 
can never grow old with his active mind 
and his young outlook on the great prob- 
lems which face us, and I extend to him 
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my wishes for many happy returns of 
this great day. May the friendships 
which he has formed here lighten his 
path the rest of the days of his life, and 
may he realize that those friendships are 
enduring. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues to pay tribute to one 
of the finest men ever to serve in the 
Congress. 

Congressman WILL WHITTINGTON was 
elected to the Sixty-ninth Congress. He 
has served the people of his district and 
the Nation for 26 years. It has been my 
privilege to serve under his leadership 
as a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, and I know firsthand of the valu- 
able contribution that he has made, not 
only to the State of Mississippi but to 
the good and welfare of our Nation as a 
whole. 

It will be a distinct loss, not only to 
the people of his district but to the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Na- 
tion, to have a man of his ability, hon- 
esty, courage, and leadership leave us. 
Especially today does this country need 
men of his caliber than ever before in its 
history. 

I would like to also congratulate him 
on this, his birthday, and wish for him 
and Mrs. Whittington good health and 
happiness for many years to come. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with other Members of this body in con- 
gratulating our distinguished colleague, 
Hon. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON, on the 
occasion of his seventy-second birthday 
and in paying tribute to him as one of 
the ablest, most honest, and courageous 
men who has been privileged to serve in 
this body. His voluntary retirement 
from Congress at the end of his present 
term of office is not only a great loss to 
his district and the State of Mississippi, 
but also to the entire Nation. Mr. 
WHITTINGTON enjoys the friendship, 
esteem, and respect of every Member of 
this House. He has not only been suc- 
cessful as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but also outstanding and 
successful in the business field. He is not 
only a man of unusual ability, but one 
who has devoted his time and energy to 
the task at hand, finding no time to 
waste but ample time to counsel and ad- 
vise with fellow Members, both young 
and old, on matters in which they were 
interested or needed help. 

Again I wish to congratulate him and 
wish for him, his charming wife, and dis- 
tinguished family many years of con- 
tinued happy and prosperous living. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, all of us on the Public Works Com- 
mittee are happy today to see such great 
numbers of our colleagues speaking in 
high praise of our distinguished chair- 
man, Hon, WILL M. WHITTINGTON, of 
Mississippi. We feel that we know him 
just a bit better than many. However, 
it is a real delight now to recognize more 
fully than ever before that his good 
works have endeared him to our col- 
leagues regardless of the section of the 
country from which they come and with- 
out regard to political party. 

This is his birthday. Fortunate are 
we to be able to congratulate him in his 
presence and on the floor of the House 
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while he is in vigorous health, quick of 
mind, and can foresee many happy and 
useful years yet ahead. 

With all due deference to all commit- 
tee chairmen, and we have some mighty 
good ones, we think that the chairman 
of our committee is the greatest of them 
all, There is no more methodical, more 
thorough, nor more able man in the Con- 
gress of the United States. He seems 
to have abundant energy and a capacity 
to remember details. He knows the his- 
tory of every river in the United States. 
He has an unlimited knowledge covering 
over-all flood problems and an uncanny 
way of remembering specific local re- 
quirements. When he conducts a hear- 
ing on any matter, be it rivers and har- 
bors, flood control, public buildings and 
grounds, or roads, it is done faithfully, 
thoroughly, intelligently, and nothing 
ever seems to be left out of the record. 
Motivated always by the noblest impulses, 
with a big heart and a well-trained mind, 
he is courteous to members of the com- 
mittee, to witnesses, to all associates, and 
certainly ever loyal to that which is 
right and that which is to the best inter- 
est of his country. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON enjoys a beautiful 
home life. His two sons are very suc- 
cessful. His daughter is accomplished 
and well educated. His wife is one of 
the loveliest persons anyone has the 
privilege to know. Devoted as a hus- 
band, loved as a father, and a genuine 
friend, he has crowned his career with 
eminent success and distinction. 

While we are happy to congratulate 
him on his birthday and to wish him 
many more years of happiness and use- 
fulness, we are saddened at the thought 
that he is voluntarily resigning from the 
Congress at the conclusion of this ses- 
sion, It seems too bad that in these days 
when men good and true and well quali- 
fied are so much in demand that we 
should lose his valued services. But we 
cannot be selfish. He is entitled to seek 
some of the pleasure which hard work 
paa attention to public duty has denied 

m. 

It is with a feeling of genuine gladness 
and yet sincere sadness that we give him 
humble praise today and express regret 
that we shall not have him actively 
among us in the next Congress. . 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on this oc- 
casion I want to raise my voice along 
with the others who have paid tribute 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON has rendered a great 
service to the entire Nation. His record 
in this body has been outstanding. He 
always possesses an abundance of infor- 
mation concerning the matters coming 
under his jurisdiction. He is a tireless 
worker and a man of high character. 

It was my privilege to serve on a com- 
mittee of which he was the chairman. 
He was always fair, courteous, and con- 
siderate. I think he is one of the out- 
standing committee chairmen of all time. 
As a presiding officer in this House he has 
few equals and no superiors. He is rated 
by all as a most able and effective Repre- 
sentative. He has brought great honor 
to his district, his State, and his Nation, 
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As he leaves this body, I want to ex- 
tend to him my very best wishes for 
many years of happiness and content- 
ment, He has earned his retirement. 

Mr. DAVENPORT, Iam happy to add 
my words of praise for our esteemed 
chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee. As a freshman Member of the 
House and also a member of the Public 
Works Committee who has relied heavily 
upon the wise counsel and guidance of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON], I regret exceedingly his 
intention to retire from this body. 

Having attended many hundreds of 
meetings of all kinds in the business 
world; in labor-management confer- 
ences; in chamber of commerce and 
civic work, I can truthfully say that 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
WHITTINGTON] is the most efficient chair- 
man I have ever seen in operation. It 
has been a pleasure and an education to 
attend the meetings of the Public Works 
Committee conducted by the illustrious 
gentleman from Mississippi. Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON, with his vast knowledge and 
experience, possesses the knack of get- 
ting right down to the essentials, the 
important facts pertaining to the issues 
which come before his committee. His 
streamlined, businesslike methods will 
be sorely missed. 

I believe I speak for our senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, FRANCIS MYERS, as 
well as for Representatives Gus KELLEY, 
HERMAN EBERHARTER, FRANK BUCHANAN, 
JAMES FULTON, and ROBERT CORBETT, in 
expressing our deep gratitude to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON] whose great work in flood con- 
trol has so richly benefited the people of 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania. 
We in Pennsylvania say: “Thank you, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON and the fine hard- 
working members of your hard-working 
committee for the Conemaugh River 
Dam, the Tionesta Reservoir, the Crook- 
ed Creek Reservoir, the Mahoning Creek 
Reservoir, the east branch Clarion River 
Reservoir, the Youghiogheny River Res- 
ervoir. 

Only the other day, this House passed 
the rivers and harbors bill which in- 
cludes $29,000,000 for navigation im- 
provements along the Monongahela 
River in western Pennsylvania, 

No man has better earned the grati- 
tude of all Americans than the gentle- 
man from Mississippi; no Member of this 
House has better deserved the affection 
we all have for him. We can ill afford 
to lose Members of his great attainments 
in the field of public works, The results 
of his great achievements will continue 
to bring benefits to the American people, 
to American economy for a long, long 
time to come, The example of his tire- 
less efforts as chairman of the Public 
Works Committee is an inspiration to 
all of us to endeavor to become as worthy 
and as valuable public servants as the 
great Congressman from Mississippi, Mr. 
WILLIAM WHITTINGTON, 

HIS COLLEAGUES AND THE COUNTRY SO RICHLY 
ENTITLED HIM “A REAL STATESMAN” 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, I, as one of the newer members of the 
House Committee on Public Works, wish 
to associate myself with my distinguished 
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colleagues who have just spoken in paying 
tribute to the able and forthright chair - 
man of our committee, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Daily, as I have sat upon that com- 
mittee I have been amazed at the tre- 
mendous fund of information the gentle- 
man from Mississippi possesses on all the 
river-and-harbor and flood- control proj- 
ects of this great and growing Nation. 
It seems almost unbelievable that one 
man could ever have assembled such a 
mass of detailed data about all of these 
many and varied projects as has our 
chairman. I doubt if there is in all the 
country, in either the Congress or in the 
Corps of Army Engineers which has di- 
rection of these projects, anyone with so 
much knowledge about the river-and- 
harbor and fiood-control projects of our 
country. 

But even of deeper impression upon me 
has been our chairman’s unfailing cour- 
tesy and kindness to every member of 
the committee and his unfailing fairness, 
frankness, sincerity and honesty. 

I have observed that everyone, new 
member as well as veteran member, and 
Republican as well as Democrat, gets a 
full and fair hearing at his hands. The 
same impartiality and objectiveness 
MS for he passes on 
all projects on their, merits and their 
value to the national economy. 

This is as it should be and, in my opin- 
ion, makes it fitting and appropriate that 
our chairman, Mr. WHITTINGTON, should 
come within that select group who prop- 
erly can be called statesmen. 

I felt deep regret when I learned that 
our colleague, Mr. WHITTINGTON, is not 
to seek reelection and is retiring at the 
end of this term from the Congress. His 
work here, however, will live on long after 
his departure from this Chamber, for his 
career and conduct here remains as an 
example and inspiration to all of us who 
may remain. All of us, I am sure, will 
ever seek to emulate the fine example he 
has set for us. I wish Mr, WHITTINGTON, 
as a colleague and a friend, the happy 
future in private life to which the great 
service he has rendered entitles him. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join at this time in the sincere expres- 
sion of regard for the gentleman from 
Mississippi, the Honorable WILL WHIT- 
TINGTON. 

Since our colleague first made known 
his determination to retire at the end of 
his present term of office, he has been 
the subject of numerous and heartfelt 
tributes from his friends, 

What has been said has been tinged 
with regret. While it is pleasant to 
contemplate the richly deserved leisure 
which will come to Mr. WHITTINGTON, it 
is difficult to reconcile ourselves to his 
leaving the chairman's chair in the great 
Committee on Public Works. 

Under his conscientious and effective 


‘leadership, this important agency of the 


House has come to be regarded as one of 
our most efficient committees. Mr. 
WHITTINGTON has presided with fairness 
and has been an uncompromising de- 
fender of the principle of adequate and 
intelligible public hearings. 

All of us are familiar with the scru- 
pulous attention to detail for which our 
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colleague is most notable. His day-by- 
day attention to the agenda of the com- 
mittee has made it possible at all times 
to learn quickly the exact status of any 
matter under its consideration. 

From time to time, I have had occasion 
to confer with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works 
with respect to problems affecting my 
State and district. On every occasion, I 
haye found him ready to listen attentive- 
ly, to give valued counsel and to assist in 
every way within his power. I know how 
much this can mean to a Member of the 
House who does not happen to be a 
member of his committee and who must, 
of necessity, fall behind in his infor- 
mation on proceedings of the Committee 
on Public Works, 

I know it is the wish of every Member 
of this body that Mr. WHITTINGTON will 
enjoy many years of less strenuous and 
more pleasurable life, but that he will 


carry with him in retirement the realiza- 


tion of the high respect, admiration and 
friendship which his colleagues have 
been most happy to accord him. 

He has given honored service to the 
people of Mississippi and the Nation. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5472) entitled An act authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes.” 


AMENDING THE HATCH ACT 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 1243) to amend the Hatch Act, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the re- 
port. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
follow: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Doc. No. 2004) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1243) to amend the Hatch Act, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“That section 9 of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to prevent pernicious political activi- 
ties’, approved August 2, 1939, is amended 
by striking out subsection (b) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following subsections: 

“*(b) If in the case of any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this section it is found 
by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion that such violation warrants removal 
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he ‘shall be immediately removed from the 
position or office held by him, and thereafter 
no part of the funds appropriated by any 
Act of Congress for such position or office 
shall be used to pay the compensation of 
such person. If the Commission finds by 
unanimous vote that the violation does not 
warrant removal, a lesser penalty shall be 
imposed by direction of the Commission: 
Provided, That in no case shall the penalty 
be less than thirty days suspension without 
pay: Provided further, That in the case of 
any person who has heretofore been re- 
moved from the service under the provisions 
of this section, the Commission shall upon 
request reopen and reconsider the record 
in such case. If it shall find by a unanimous 
vote that the acts committed were such as 
to warrant a penalty of less than removal 
it shall issue an order revoking the restric- 
tion against reemployment in the position 
from which removed, or in any other posi- 
tion for which he may be qualified. 

„e) At the end of each fiscal year the 
Commission shall report to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress the names, ad- 
dresses, and nature of employment of all per- 
sons with respect to whom action has been 
taken by the Commission under the terms 
of this section, with a statement of the facts 
upon which action was taken, and the penal- 
ty imposed. 

“*(d) Records containing testimony or 
other evidence relevant to charges and alle- 
gations of a violation or violations of this 
Act in proceedings had pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be made available to either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives upon 
the request of any committee thereof.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 16 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘to the extent the Commis- 
sion deems to be in the domestic interest 
of such persons’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
a colon and the following: ‘Provided, That 
no regulations promulgated under this sec- 
tion permitting any person to take part in 
political management or political campaigns 
shall impose any restrictions on his doing 
so through the medium of any political or- 
ganization or political party of his own 
choosing, including participation as an indi- 
vidual, candidate or manager in primaries, 
conventions, caucuses, or meetings of any 
such political organization or politcal party.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 612 of title 18, United 
States Code, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


“$ 612. Publication or distribution of politi- 
cal statements 


“Whoever willfully publishes or distrib- 
utes, or for the purpose of publishing or dis- 
tributing the same, knowingly deposits for 
mailing or delivery, or knowingly transports 
in interstate commerce any card, pamphlet, 
circular, poster, dodger, advertisement, writ- 
ing, or other statement relating to or con- 
cerning any person who has publicly declared 
his intention to seek the office of President, 
or Vice President of the United States, or 
Senator or Representatives in, or Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to Congress, in a 
primary, general, or special election, or con- 
vention of a political party, or has caused or 
permitted his intention to do so to be pub- 
licly declared, which does not contain the 
names of the persons, associations, commit- 
tees, and corporations responsible for the 
publication or distribution of the same, and 
the names of the officers of each such asso- 
ciation, committee, or corporation, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Burr P. Harrison, 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE, 
K. M. LECOMPTE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R, 1243) to amend 
the Hatch Act, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute amendment. The con- 
ferees have agreed to a substitute for both 
the House bill and the Senate amendment. 
Except for clarifying, clerical, and necessary 
conforming changes, the following statement 
explains the differences between the House 
bill and the substitute agreed to in con- 
ference. 

The House bill would have amended sec- 
tion 9 (b) of the act entitled “An act to 
prevent pernicious political activities,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1939 (hereafter referred to 
in this statement as the “Hatch Act“), to 
provide that after any agency which is re- 
sponsible for enforcing the Hatch Act with 
respect to an employee has determined that 
such employee has violated section 9, he shall 
be immediately removed from the position 
or office held by him if the Civil Service Com- 
mission should find that the violation war- 
ranted removal, but that if the Commission 
should find that the violation did not war- 
rant removal a le penalty should be im- 
posed by direction of the Commission. The 
House bill also provided that removals which 
occurred prior to the date of enactment of 
the bill should be reconsidered and that, if 
the Commission should find that the viola- 
tion did not warrant dismissal, it should 
issue an order revoking the restriction 
against reemployment in the position from 
which the employee was removed, or in any 
position for which he might be qualified. 

The Senate amendment contained provi- 
sions similar to those in the House bill ex- 
cept that it would permit the lesser penalty 
to be imposed only if the Commission, after 
hearing, found by unanimous vote that the 
violation was not willful, and would have 
provided that in no case could the lesser 
penalty be less than 60 days’ suspension 
without pay. 

The substitute agreed upon in conference 
adopts the language of the House bill but 
provides in addition that a penalty of less 
than removal can be imposed only by unani- 
mous vote of the Commission, and that in 
no case shall a penalty of less than 80 days’ 
suspension without pay be imposed. The 
provision of the Senate amendment requir- 
ing a hearing to be held before a penalty of 
less than removal is imposed, and the pro- 
vision. that the lesser penalty could be im- 
posed only in cases where it is found by 
the Commission that the violation was not 
willful, are not included in the conference 
substitute. 

The Senate amendment would have added 
two new subsections to section 9 of the 
Hatch Act. No similar provisions were con- 
tained in the House bill. The first of these 
would have provided that the Civil Service 
Commission should make a report to the 
Senate and House of Representatives at the 
end of each calendar month containing cer- 
tain information respecting cases on which 
action had been taken under section 9 dur- 
ing that month. The conference substitute 
provides that such information shall be re- 
ported to the President for transmittal to 
the Congress at the end of each fiscal year. 

The second subsection added to section 9 
by the Senate amendment would have pro- 
vided that testimony in all had 
pursuant to section 9 should be made avail- 
able to the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives upon request of a committee thereof. 
The conference substitute provides that rec- 
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ords containing testimony taken in any hear- 
ings or other evidence relevant to charges 
and allegations of a violation or violations 
of the Hatch Act in proceedings had pursuant 
to section 9 shall be made available to either 
the Senate or House of Representatives upon 
the request of any committee thereof. 

Section 16 of the Hatch Act would have 
been revised by the Senate amendment. The 
House bill contained no similer provisions, 
Section 16 at present reads as follows: 

“Sec, 16. Whenever the United States Civil 
Service Commission determines that, by rea- 
son of special or unusual circumstances 
which exist in any municipality or other po- 
litical subdivision, in the immediate vicinity 
of the National Capital in the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia or in municipalities the 
majority of whose voters are employed by the 
Government of the United States, it is in the 
domestic interest of persons to whom the pro- 
visions of this Act are applicable, and who 
reside in such municipality or political sub- 
division, to permit such persons to take an 
active part in the political management or 
in political campaigns involving such mu- 
nicipality or political subdivision, the Com- 
mission is authorized to promulgate regula- 
tions permitting such persons to take an 
active part in such political management and 
political campaigns to the extent the Com- 
mission deems to be in the domestic interest 
of such persons.” 

This section would have been revised and 
rewritten by the Senate amendment to pro- 
vide that whenever, in any municipality, 
county, or political subdivision of a county 
in the immediate vicinity of the National 
Capital in Maryland or Virginia, 10 percent 
or more of the qualified yoters are employed 
by the Federal or District of Columbia Goy- 
ernment, or, in any municipality, county, or 
political subdivision of a county of any State, 
the majority of the qualified voters are per- 
sons employed by the Federal Government, it 
shall be lawful for any resident of such an 
area to whom the Hatch Act applies to par- 
ticipate actively in certain political activities 
of a partisan nature on a local level, in- 
cluding participation in primaries, conven- 
tions, caucuses, or mass meetings spon- 
sored by political parties and including par- 
ticipation as a candidate seeking office as 
the nominee of any such party. 

In order to avoid problems of administra- 
tion and difficulties of interpretation which 
were present in the Senate amendment, the 
substitute agreed upon in conference strikes 
out of the present section 16 the words “to 
the extent the Commission deems to be in 
the domestic interest of such persons” and 
inserts in lieu thereof: “Provided, That no 
regulations promulgated under this section 
permitting any person to take part in politi- 
cal management or political campaigns shall 
impose any restrictions on his doing so 
through the medium of any political or- 
ganization or political party of his own 
choosing, including participation as an in- 
dividual, candidate or manager in primaries, 
conventions, caucuses, or meetings of any 
such political organization or political 
party.” 

The amendment of the Senate would have 
added a new paragraph to section 612 of 
title 18 of the United States Code (which 
makes the publication or distribution of cer- 
tain political statements a crime) which 
would make it a crime to deposit in the mail 
any of the political statements the publica- 
tion or distribution of which is forbidden by 
the present section 612, and would have pro- 
vided that a person violating the paragraph 
should be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 2 years, or both, 
The conference substitute uses different lan- 
guage to reach a result the same as that 
reached by the Senate amendment, except 
that the conference substitute adopts the 
penalty provision at present in section 612 
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and makes it a crime to knowingly transport 
such political statements in interstate com- 
merce, 
Burr P. Harrison, 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE, 
K. M. LECOMPTE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman explain the report? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, the main part of this 
bill provides for an amendment to the 
Hatch Act to change the punishment 
prescribed in that act. Under existing 
law, any violation of the Hatch Act must 
be punished by dismissal. That has 
worked considerable hardship in many 
cases. The purpose of the provision of 
the bill dealing with that is to permit the 
Civil Service Commission, by a unani- 
mous vote, to impose a lesser penalty, 
provided such penalty is not less than 
30 days’ suspension without pay. As I 
say, the vote to do so must be unani- 
mous. 

The second feature of the bill provides 
that the Civil Service Commission shall 
make an annual report to the President 
for report to the Congress, of the cases 
acted upon and the reasons why a pun- 
ishment less than dismissal was given 
in such cases. 

The third feature of the bill provides 
that either the House or the other body 
may call upon the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for the testimony submitted in any 
case. It is the legislative intention here 
to limit that right to such testimony as 
was taken and not to authorize the call- 
ing for other matters which may be con- 
fidential. 

The fourth feature of the bill is to 
take care of a local situation existing 
in nearby counties of Virginia and Mary- 
land. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Just 
what does that provide? 

Mr. HARRISON. Under existing law, 
a Federal officeholder in those counties 
may participate in local elections, under 
regulations to be approved by the Civil 
Service Commission. That is limited 
under existing law to local elections. 
The Civil Service Commission has issued 
a regulation that enables such Federal 
officeholders to participate, provided 
they do so in a nonpartisan manner. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is in city elections? 

Mr, HARRISON. City and county 
elections. The purpose of this bill is to 
allow them to participate in any party 
of their choice. If they want to be Re- 
publicans, they can be Republicans. If 
they want to be Democrats, they can be 
Democrats. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
do you construe that as nonpartisan? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is not our object 
to construe any organization that holds 
conventions, adopts platforms, and so 
on, as not being a political party. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. A 
national political party? 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I do not re- 
gard it as any sin to belong to a national 
political party, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
I do not, but you bring out the fact that 
it is supposed to be nonpartisan. If he 
contests either as a Republican or as a 
Democrat, it certainly is not nonpartisan. 

Mr. HARRISON. The purpose of the 
amendment is designed to change the 
existing regulation, which permits par- 
ticipation, and allows him to run for 
office, provided he does not run on either 
the Democratic or the Republican ticket, 
The purpose of this is to allow him to 
participate in any way he wants to, 
provided it is a local election. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
practically puts the act out of the 
window? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I disagree with 
the gentleman on that. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. This conference re- 
port represents a compromise like much 
of the legislation of Congress. I think 
I might say to the minority leader, this 
is special legislation for a peculiar situa- 
tion in the adjacent districts. I do not 
like special legislation for the benefit 
of a special area or a special group. 
The bill gave the conference committee 
& great deal of difficulty. The version 
of the bill as it passed the House was 
far different from the bill that was 
adopted by the Senate. As a matter of 
fact, this bill passed the House more 
than a year ago. Finally, it was agreed 
that if we are going to have participation 
in politics in the area adjacent to the 
District of Columbia, we had better have 
it at the local level, and have participa- 
tion in both the regularly organized 
parties, rather than to attempt to con- 
fine it to only so-called nonpartisan 
movements, and minority groups. There 
are nonpartisan movements, as we dis- 
covered, in the territory adjacent to the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then 
the act is to discourage nonpartisanship 
in local elections? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Yes. As a matter 
of fact, that is about it. In other words, 
the chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission has held that a man, even em- 
ployed by the Government, living in the 
territory adjacent to the District of 
Columbia, may participate in polities at 
the local level, even to the extent of run- 
ning for office, if he confines it to a non- 
partisan movement. But he could not 
contribute cash or accept nomination 
on either the Democratic or Republican 
ticket or any regularly recognized ticket. 
That gave rise to a great deal of diffl- 
culty, and we felt that if we were going 
to have participation in politics at the 
local level in those counties adjacent to 
the District of Columbia we had better 
have it in the regular way. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
do you call adjacent? Would Massa- 
chusetts be adjacent? 

Mr. LECOMPTE, No. The law as it 
exists at the present time applies to the 
territory adjacent to the District of 
Columbia, That is Montgomery County, 
Arlington County, and Prince Georges 
County, I think that was the extent 
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of it. There are a number of features 
in the bill in addition to the provision 
referred to. The paragraph which re- 
stricts the circulation of political propa- 
ganda by anonymous groups or individ- 
uals in interstate commerce or in the 
mails will be helpful, I think. The provi- 
sion which permits the Civil Service 
Commission by a unanimous vote only to 
reduce the penalty for minor or technical 
infractions of the Hatch Act seems very 
good. The report was finally accepted 
by all members of the conference com- 
mittee. On the whole I think the report 
should be adopted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts there has 
been a statute on the books for about 
10 years, an act authorizing the Civil 
Service Commission to permit partici- 
pation in politics on the local level in 
these areas immediately adjacent to 
Washington where there are a great 
many Federal employees. There is a sit- 
uation in these adjoining counties 
where most of the people, probably a 
majority of them, are Federal employees. 
Naturally, they are interested in their 
local school boards, their local mayor 
and council, boards of supervisors, and 
so forth; yet, under the provisions of the 
Hatch Act they were absolutely restricted 
from any participation in their local 
affairs. 

To remedy that situation, about 10 
years ago the Congress passed an act 
allowing the Civil Service Commission 
to issue regulations authorizing such 
participation in local affairs. Pursuant 
to that the Civil Service Commission is- 
sued a regulation authorizing participa- 
tion provided such participation was not 
in one of the regular standing political 
parties. In practice this has worked 
a great injustice. The so-called Non- 
partisan League is in fact a political 
party, and Federal employees who want 
to be members of the Democratic Party 
or the Republican Party and who do not 
want to give up their political affilia- 
tions and join a party whose principles 
they do not subscribe to, have to join 
such a party in order to participate in 
their local affairs. 

This amendment simply does this: It 
still leaves the matter under the control 
and discretion of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to the extent that it allows the 
Commission to determine whether or not 
they should participate in local affairs, 
but it does go on to provide that if the 
Commission does allow participation, the 
Commission cannot restrict them as to 
how they are going to participate nor 
may the Commission examine the plat- 
form or the party plan of the party the 
individual wants to join to determine 
whether the Federal officeholder should 
participate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
not that leave the Civil Service Com- 
mission in complete control of the poli- 
tics of the adjoining counties, giving 
them authority to tell an individual how 
he may participate? 

Mr. HARRISON. The purpose of the 
bill is to do exactly the opposite. The 
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Civil Service Commission is doing that 
now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
the gentleman just said they had to look 
to the Civil Service Commission for per- 
mission. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under existing law, 
yes. The purpose of the pending bill is 
to take that away so that if the Civil 
Service Commission allows them to par- 
ticipate at all they may participate in 
any political organization they wish to, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
as I understand, the law and the civil- 
service regulations provide that in the 
filling of jobs in the Government service 
each State is entitled to a certain pro- 
portion. I came up against that propo- 
sition when I became interested in cer- 
tain individuals from my congressional 
district. I was given the answer that 
Pennsylvania already has its quota of 
civil-service appointments and, there- 
fore, they cannot get any more. My 
question is whether this is special legis- 
lation to benefit Virginia residents and 
Maryland residents? I have in my con- 
gressional district many employees of 
the Federal Government, not as many 
as I should like to have, I will say frank- 
ly, but the constituents of mine who are 
on the Federal payroll are not able to 
participate in local politics. Maryland 
and Virginia payrollers, however, are 
able under this legislation to participate 
in local politics. Iam wondering wheth- 
er or not this is special legislation, and 
I wish to call that to the attention of the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. If there is any spe- 
cial legislation here it became special 
legislation 10 or 12 years ago. The law 
already provides that the Civil Service 
Commission may issue a regulation per- 
mitting participation in local affairs in 
these few counties. This simply says 
that the Commission shall not prevent 
such activity in the Democratic or Re- 
publican Parties. That is all this does. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. When the 
gentleman a few minutes ago specified 
Maryland and Virginia counties he said 
they are able to participate in local 
politics. What about my county? 
What about the county of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, the minority 
leader? What about the county of the 
majority leader from Massachusetts? 
They are not able to participate in local 
politics, but simply because these people 
are in Virginia or in Maryland we are 
going to give them a few special privi- 
leges. I do not think, as a matter of 
principle, this House should adopt such 
a procedure of special regulation. 

Mr. HARRISON. I call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact it does not 
do that. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. If it does not do 
that, why does the gentleman make the 
statement he does? 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to attempt to briefly clarify what ap- 
parently is a misunderstanding, this bill 
has nothing at all to do with State 
quotas. Instead of it being nonpartisan, 
it is in reality bipartisan. I would like 


to state to the minority leader it has 
the support and endorsement of the Re- 
publican State central committees of the 
two adjoining counties in Maryland, as 
well as the Democratic committees. It 
is aimed at a situation where in some 
of these precincts voters are 95 percent 
Government employees. It is to permit 
them to participate in the same degree 
in public affairs that the nonpartisans 
are participating. They can as non- 
partisans be for and against candidates, 
whereas the members of the other par- 
ties cannot. It also removes the drastic 
penalty of mandatory dismissal for 
slight and unintentional violations, and 
leaves the matter of punishment in the 
discretion of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. Is it not a fact this 
repeals part of the Hatch Act for Mary- 
land and Virginia? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no. The basis 
for this whole matter was passed some 
10 years ago. i 

Mr. SUTTON. Will not the gentle- 
man agree that the bill I introduced to 
repeal the Hatch Act all over the coun- 
try should be adopted if this conference 
report is agreed to? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Civil Service 
Commission and the committee are con- 
fined to testimony and evidence? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and the final 
feature, Mr. Speaker, is to make it a 
criminal offense to publish or distribute 
anonymous literature in a political 
campaign, 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I did not quite un- 
derstand the gentleman. Did he in his 
explanation state that the last provision 
of this bill undertakes to require the 
distribution and the publication of cam- 
paign material to be properly signed by 
responsible parties? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Did the gentleman 
mention that that is in the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. EBERHARTER) 
there were—ayes 57, noes 56. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota and Mr. 
CRAWFORD demanded tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll, 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 203, nays 140, not voting 87, 


as follows: 


Chesney 
Clemente 


Coudert 
Crawford 


[Roll No. 150] 
YEAS—203 
Garmata Mitchell 
Gary Monroney 
Gathings Morris 
Gordon Morrison 
Gore Morton 
Gorski Multer 
Gossett Murdock 
Granger Murray, Tenn, 
Green Nicholson 
Gregory Norrell 
Hagen Norton 
Hand O'Brien, II. 
Hardy O Hara, Il. 
Hare O’Konski 
Harris O'Neill 
Harrison O'Sullivan 
Hart O'Toole 
Harvey Passman 
Havenner Patman 
Hays, Ark. Patten 
Hays, Ohio Perkins 
ébert Peterson 
Hedrick Philbin 
Heffernan Pickett 
Herlong Poage 
Hobbs Polk 
Holifield Preston 
Holmes Rabaut 
ope Rains 
Horan Ramsay 
Howell 
Irving Richards 
Jackson, Wash, Rivers 
Javits Rodino 
Jones, Ala. Rooney 
Jones, Mo. Sadowski 
Jones, N. C. Sasscer 
K Secrest 
Kee Shelley 
Keefe Sikes 
Kelley, Pa Sims 
Kelly, N. I. Spence 
Kennedy Staggers 
Keogh Stanley 
Kerr Sullivan 
Kilday Tackett 
g Tauriello 
‘Teague 
Lane Thomas 
Larcade Thompson 
LeCompte Thornberry 
Lesinski Trimble 
Lind ‘Wagner 
Lucas Walter 
Lyle Welch 
Lynch White, Idaho 
McCarthy tten 
McCormack Whittington 
McGrath Wier 
McKinnon Williams 
McMillan, S. C. Wilson, Okla 
McSweeney Winstead 
Magee Withrow 
Mahon Woodhouse 
Mansfield Yates 
Young 
Marshall Zablocki 
Mills 
NAYS—140 
Cun: Halleck 
Curtis Herter 
Dague Heselton 
Dawson 1 
D’Ewart Hinshaw 
Dolliver Hoeven 
Dondero Hoffman, II 
Hoffman, Mich, 
Eberharter uber 
Ellsworth Hull 
Elston Jackson, Calif. 
Engel, Mich. J: 
Fellows Jenison 
Fenton Jennings 
Ford Jensen 
Fulton Johnson 
Gamble Jonas 
Gavin Judd 
Gillette Karsten 
Golden Kean 
Goodwin Kearney 
Graham Kearns 
Gross Keating 
Gwinn Kilburn 
Hale Kruse 
Hall, 
Edwin Arthur Latham 
Hall, ke 
Leonard W. Lichtenwalter 


Lodge Phillips, Calif. Simpson, DI. 
Lovre Fhillips, Tenn. Smith, Kans. 
McConnell Potter Stefan 
McCulloch Poulson Stockman 
McDonough Price Sutton 
McGregor Reed, III. Taber 
Mack, II. Reed, N. Y. Talle 
Mack, Wash. Rees Tollefson 
Marcantonio Rogers, Mass. Van Zandt 
Martin, Iowa Sadlak Velde 
Martin, Mass. St. George Vorys 
Mason Sanborn Vursell 
Meyer Saylor Weichel 
Michener Scott, Hardie Widnall 
Miller, Md. Scott, Wigglesworth 
Murray, Wis. Hugh D., Jr. Wilson, Ind, 
Nelson Scrivner Wolcott 
Norblad Scudder Wolverton 
O'Hara, n. Shafer 
Patterson Short 
NOT VOTING—87 

Abbitt Klein Ribicoff 
Anderson, Calif. Kunkel Rich 
Baring LeFevre Riehlman 
Barrett, Pa Linehan Rogers, Fla, 
Battle McGuire Roosevelt 
Bennett, Mich. McMillen, Ill. Sabath 
Boykin Macy . Sheppard 
Bulwink!e Madden Simpson, Pa, 
Byrne, N. Y. Merrow Smathers 
Carlyle Miles Smith, Ohio 
Cavalcante Miller, Calif, Smith, Va. 
Celler Miller, Nebr, Smith, Wis. 
Chatham Morgan Steed 
Chiperfield Moulder Stigler 
Chudoff Murphy Taylor 
Crosser Nixon Towe 

avies, N. Y. Noland Underwood 
8. O'Brien, Mich. Vinson 
DeGraffenried Pace Wadsworth 
Douglas Pfeifer, Walsh 
Durham Joseph L. Werdel 
Elliott Pfeiffer, Wheeler 
Fogarty William L. Whitaker 
Gilmer Plumley White, Calif. 
Granahan Powell Wickersham 
Grant Priest Willis 
Harden Quinn Wilson, Tex, 
Heller Redden Wood 
Jacobs Regan Woodruff 
Jenkins Rhodes 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Murphy with Mr, LeFevre. 

Mr, Celler with Mr. Rich. 

Mr. Noland with Mr. Macy. 

Mr. Battle with Mrs. Harden. 

Mr. deGraffenried with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Deane with Mr. Anderson of California. 
. Gilmer with Mr. Jenkins. 

Morgan with Mr. William L. Pfeiffer. 
Mr, Wickersham with Mr. Bennett of Mich- 
n 
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Mr. Steed with Mr. Towe. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Kunkel. 
Mr. Stigler with Mr. Chiperfield. 
Mr. Klein with Mr. Riehlman. 
Mr. McGuire with Mr. Merrow. 
Mr. Heller with Mr, Wadsworth. 
Mr. Roogevelt with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Smith of 
Wisconsin. 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Plumley. 
Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Woodruff. 
Mr. Cavalcante with Mr. Nixon. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. McMillen of Illinois. 
Mr. Linehan with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 
Mr. Redden with Mr. Miller of Nebraska. 
Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Werdel. 


Messrs. WELCH, MAGEE, O'Hara of Illi- 
nois, DAVENPORT, HOLIFIELD, WITHROW, 
and CHRISTOPHER changed their votes 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. LEMKE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 

above recorded, 
he doors were opened. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 

the table, 
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GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itseif into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 7786, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


CHAPTER VII, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday there was pend- 
ing the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. HOLMES], 
and the amendment to that amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Karma]. The Committee 
had agreed that all debate on the 
Holmes amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in not to exceed 5 
minutes. £ 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HILL. If this amendment to the 
section for construction and rehabilita- 
tion carries, will there be an opportunity 
to further amend that section? The 
question relates to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Hotmrs]. His amendment af- 
fects the general, investigation, and by 
unanimous consent he is given the privi- 
lege of seeking to amend the appropria- 
tion fund in the construction and re- 
Habilitation paragraph. My question is 
this: After his amendment is adopted, 
can we further amend the section on 
page 231? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Holmes 
amendment is adopted you can still 
amend the paragraph, but not the 
amount. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
the Committee rose on yesterday the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc] had offered an amendment to cut 
the appropriation for reclamation proj- 
ects by $57,000,000. Of all the spending 
in the United States, none is more justi- 
fied than this $297,000,000 on reclama- 
tion, and now we are asked to cut it by 
$57,000,000. 

When a necessary operation is going 
on, whether it is on a human being, an 
animal, a tree, or anything else, you can- 
not postpone it, you cannot stop it and 
expect to be successful. In this bill being 
presented to the Congress today there is 
no new work. There is not one dime pre- 
sented in this bill for new construction. 
Everything has already been under con- 
struction. If you cut this $57,000,000 
and let it lie right there for a year or two, 
what happens? That is why I ask, please 
do not cut this bill. We do know what 
will happen. Iam not condemning any- 
body in the Eightieth Congress, They 
probably cut a little too deeply. How- 
ever, we paid almost $1,000,000 to the 
contractors on various projects which 
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were stopped for having their vehicles 
lying right on the job and not at work. 
Think of the damage that created and 
think how much it cost the Government, 
We have not even yet gotten over that. 
I say again, I hope the Members will not 
cut $57,000,000 off this appropriation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the record 
should show that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEatine] is not a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Interior De- 
partment Appropriations. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. The leadership of the 
Republican Party did not recommend 
this cut. Also, since the gentleman 
mentioned the $1,000,000 that was paid 
to the contractors, the sum was not that 
large, and that money was allowed dur- 
ing the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress, 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, the money was 
allowed, but the damage had been cre- 
ated in the Eightieth Congress. The con- 
tractors could not work. The money 
was, of necessity, appropriated by the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. JENSEN. The Eightieth Con- 
gress did not act on the recommenda- 
tion that we pay back these engineers 
that were stopped because the Bureau 
of Reclamation said they were out of 
funds. Then when we checked the 
books, we found they had $7,000,000. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I do not blame any- 
body. The fact is we did it. That is 
what I am trying to put over. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington, Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
think it ought to be borne in mind, too, 
that in connection with this particular 
item in the appropriation bill all the 
funds for reclamation are reimbursable 
and will be returned to the United States 
Treasury. The comment was made yes- 
terday that a 25 percent cut had been 
made in civil functions, and that, there- 
fore, some similar cut should be made 
in these items. It should be pointed out 
that the Budget estimate for reclama- 
tion for 1951 was cut substantially under 
last year, whereas the Budget estimate 
on civil functions for the fiscal year 1951 
is higher than it was in 1950. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Washington for his contribution. 
He is correct. Not one dime of this 
money is the Government giving to any 
of the States in which the work is being 
performed. They all have to pay it back. 
It all comes back to the Treasury, all this 
money that is invested in dams or any 
other part of reclamation. It is not like 
cutting a service that is being rendered. 
You are stopping the construction of 
something that is vital to the United 
States and the welfare of our people. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. All of the funds are 
reimbursable except those which are 
rightly charged to flood control. 
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Mr. KIRWAN. Les, and administra- 
tion and other such items; but all the 
funds come to the Government. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I compliment the com- 
mittee and the gentleman who is now 
addressing us for the fine work they 
have done. If you should make a 
straight-across-the-board 25-percent 
cut on the project in the district which I 
have the honor of representing, which 
project is over 60 percent finished, a 25- 
percent cut on a project such as that 
would absolutely delay the completion 
of the project, and I would not even 
hazard a guess as to when it would be 
finished. If we put the money in it now, 
we would actually be saving the Treas- 
ury of the United States money. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. KIRWAN. We would not only be 
saving the Treasury’s money but we 
would be saving the money of the peo- 
ple who have to pay it to the Treasury of 
the United States. y 

Mr. HILL, Of course. 

Mr. KIRWAN. These projects are 
necessary, are not new, and should be 
completed. The Congress authorized 
these projects. The people are paying 
the money back to the Government, so 
you are not saving anything for the 
Government. You are only wasting 
money by letting projects stand unfin- 
ished. 

Mr. HILL. We are actually delaying 
the day when we are going to get water 
from the project. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr. LEMKE. May I also suggest that 
we are being penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. Irrigation has brought more 
money into the Treasury of the United 
States in the form of income-tax pay- 
ments than has ever been expended. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Karo! to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. HOLMES]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Keating 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Kreatrnc) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 126. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. HOLMES]. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment, 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hotmgs) there 
were—ayes 51, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 

For construction and rehabilitation of au- 
thorized reclamation projects or parts there- 
of (including power transmission facilities) 
and for other related activities, as authorized 
by law, to remain available until expended, 
$297,467,000, of which $22,897,700 shall be 
derived from the reclamation fund: Pro- 
vided, That hereafter when funds appropri- 
ated under this head are transferred to the 
credit of the appropriate regional disburs- 
ing officer of the Treasury Department for 
expenditure in connection with Hoover Dam 
and related works, such funds, solely for the 
purpose of computing interest on adyances 
under the provisions of section 2 of the act 
of December 21, 1928, as amended (43 U. S. C. 
617a (b), 617a (d), 618e), shall he considered 
as if advanced to the Colorado River dam 
fund. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carrot: On 
page 231, line 11, strike 8297, 467, 000 and 
substitute “$298,395,000", of which $928,000 
is appropriated for the following items of 
the Colorado-BigiThompson project: Estes- 
Leyner-Plains 115 kilovolt line and substa- 
tion, $160,000; Leyner substation, $264,000; 
and Brighton-Hoyt-Brush portion of Flat- 
iron-Leyner-Brighton-Brush, 115 kilovolt 
line and substation, $504,000, and“. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the most brilliant fights that was put 
on in either House of Congress last year 
was led by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan]. It was a part of the Demo- 
cratic platform; it was a plank that we 
carried to the people and upon which we 
were elected as a part of that program. 
We went to the people and we said: We 
are going to install transmission lines 
carrying power to tie farmers. 

The purpose of this amendment is very 
simple. What I have asked here in sub- 
stance is that we continue the program 
that we started at the beginning of the 
Eighty-first Congress to see if we can 
have something more constructive come 
out of this session. 

Last summer I happened to be with the 
chairman of this committee, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], at the 
time we visited northern Colorado. The 
farmers in northern and northeastern 
Colorado came in pleading with us to 
give them more power to pump water for 
their farms, to put water on the soil; and 
some of the greatest 5-minute speeches 
I ever heard’ were made by the farm 
leaders of the rural electrification co-ops. 

What I ask here is not appropriations 
for new work, but that we extend the 
work that we started in the last session, 
that we extend the work that we have 
been carrying on from 2 to 4 years. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
gentleman from northern Colorado [Mr. 
Hit]. He understands what the people 
are demanding in his district. 

This is not pork barrel; this money is 
reimbursable; this money will come back 
to the Government. It is necessary that 
this program go forward. I should like 
to say without impugning the motives of 
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this committee, for they have done ex- 
cellent work. It is true that after the 
last Interior appropriation bill went over 
to the Senate the other body struck some 
of these items. I am merely asking this 
body to assume its own responsibility. 

I note on page 172 of the report there 
has been an exclusion from the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project of transmission 
lines; will the gentleman from Wash- 
ington be kind enough to tell me why 
these were excluded? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I shall 
be pleased to answer the gentleman. 
First let me commend the gentleman for 
the very fine stand that he has taken on 
behalf of public power and the support 
that he gave the committee a year ago 
when these transmission lines or similar 
ones were included by our subcommittee, 
the full committee, and then by the 
House. The gentleman will recall that 
the bill went over to the Senate and these 
lines were excluded by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee along with many 
other lines in the West. Subsequently 
on the floor of the United States Senate 
all of the transmission lines that had 
been deleted by the committee were re- 
stored to the bill with the exception of 
the transmission lines in Colorado and 
California. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the gentleman 
at that point permit me to interrupt? 
They were all restored except for Cali- 
fornia and Colorado? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is correct; they were all restored except 
in the States of Colorado and California, 
When the committee met this year our 
subcommittee took the position that on 
those lines which had been excluded by 
the Senate it would be futile for us to at- 
tempt to again include the lines. For 
that reason and that reason alone these 
lines were excluded from the bill. 

My own position has been that these 
lines are necessary; they are an integral 
part of the well-established policy of this 
Government to provide transmission 
lines to bring power from the great recla- 
mation and power dams throughout 
America. In this same connection I may 
say that it is also an established policy 
of this Government that public bodies 
and REA cooperatives should have first 
preference in the purchase of public 
power. It follows from this, I believe, 
that it should also be our policy to build 
those lines which are necessary to make 
public power available to such organiza- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the gentleman will 
permit, you must understand the posi- 
tion in which the gentleman from Colo- 
rado and other Members find themselves. 
We should like to press for the passage 
of this amendment. If we resist the 
committee, which seems to have so much 
confidence reposed in it, and if we are 
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defeated in this amendment, then the 
record goes to the other body that there 
has been a rejection of it in the House. 
If we do not do so, we become derelict 
in our own duty insofar as the northern 
part of Colorado and other parts of 
Colorado are concerned. 

Mr, JACKSON of Washington. Noth- 
ing that has been done by this com- 
mittee in excluding these two lines should 
be considered as a dereliction of duty 
on the part of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado. It is being done solely because 
this committee felt there is no point in 
making futile attempts to include trans- 
mission lines that are going to be ex- 
cluded by the other body. For that 
reason, and that reason alone, they were 
excluded. I want to commend the gen- 
tleman for his excellent stand on be- 
half of the entire public-power program 
and for his diligence in prosecuting his 
5 to the bill to include these 

nes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Many of us from 
Colorado have testified before the Sen- 
ate committee concerning these trans- 
mission lines. Now, may J ask the gen- 
tleman without attempting to bind the 
other members of the committee this 
question. We have given testimony that 
these lines are vital to northern and 
northeastern Colorado. Can we say 
with any degree of certainty that in the 
event we are successful in the Senate, 
it will not be resisted by this committee? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washingfon. I can 
only speak at the moment for myself 
because I have not taken that question 
up with my colleagues, but based on the 
history I have given, I think the gentle- 
man would be safe in saying that the 
committee would in such event certainly 
go along and approve these lines. I cer- 
tainly hope that the Senate will change 
its mind and include these items. On 
the other hand, the gentleman can see 
the position of the House committee in 
attempting to include these items again 
only to have them taken out in the 
Senate. 


that. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If the 
Senate committee will restore these two 
special items I will do everything I can 
to see that they are approved when they 
are brought back. They are in the 
budget and I think they are needed. 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman can 
appreciate the position I find myself in, 
If I submit this amendment, if the com- 
mittee objects to it and it is rejected, 
then the Senate can say it has been re- 
jected in the House. We are caught in 
a legislative trap. In the meantime the 
farmers in northern and northeastern 
Colorado are the losers. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Colorado for his dil- 
igence in presenting this particular 
amendment. We find ourselves in ex- 
actly the same position on the other 
transmission lines which were referred 
to by the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson], In my opinion, these 


CARROLL. I can appreciate 
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particular lines should have been in- 
cluded in the bill that is before us. 

Mr. CARROLL. California has been 
cut over $4,600,000 and your great elec- 
trical program out there has suffered a 
great set-back. Whether it is because of 
a fight in the other body or not, the fact 
remains that both Colorado and Califor- 
nia have been unduly discriminated 
against. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. While I do not 
want to put myself in the position of 
criticizing another body, I would say if 
the same diligence had been shown in 
the other body in a regard for these par- 
ticular lines affecting these two partic- 
ular communities, I am sure they would 
all be a part of the law of the land. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. I would 
like to say to the gentleman that those 
of us in California, as our distinguished 
colleague from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] has said, are in very much the 
same position. We considered offering 
an amendment to restore the funds 
which we thought we should have for 
transmission line, and the steam plant 
firming facilities in the Central Valley 
project, but we decided finally not to do 
it in view of the position of the subcom- 
mittee, as just stated by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. We 
have a deep regard for the work which 
this subcommittee has done in sustain- 
ing the cause of western reclamation. 
This subcommittee has been kind to 
western reclamation, and especially 
friendly to California, and that is the 
reason we have not presented an amend- 
ment, but we appreciate the opportunity 
the gentleman from Colorado has pro- 
vided to clarify the record. That is the 
reason we have not offered an amend- 
ment. But I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Colorado that we thoroughly 
agree with the recessity for these trans- 
mission facilities and the necessity for 
the steam plants for the Central Valley 
project. In summary, Mr. Chairman, we 
agree with the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, and we appreciate the opportunity 
he has afforded to clarify the record. 

Mr. CARROLL. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman. 

May I say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the colloquy following the offer- 
ing of my amendment should make the 
record crystal clear that the items not 
included by the Committee in the In- 
terior Appropriation bill for both Colo- 
rado and California have not been re- 
jected by the House and, further, we 
have been given strong hope that in the 
event we are successful in having these 
items included by the other body, we 
shall expect a full measure of support 
as this bill returns to the House. 

In view then of this record as it now 
has been made, and for that reason 
alone, I am going to withdraw my 
amendment in order that there will be 
no possibility of misunderstanding. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. I want to 
associate myself enthusiastically with the 
statement which the gentleman from 
Colorado has made. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. However, I shall defer to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL] 
in the event he desires to speak at this 
time. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object to the with- 
drawal of the amendment, and of course 
I am not going to object, I take this 
time, however, in order to briefiy review 
the record, believing that there is some 
degree of responsibility on me as a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee to advise you 
as to the status of the reclamation con- 
struction projects. I want to say that all 
members of the committee are sincerely 
interested in the Reclamation Service. 
We have done a good job. At least we 
think so and this includes Colorado-Big 
Thompson project. If you will look at 
page 170 of the committee report you 
will see a table of the construction items. 
You will see the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project in Colorado had a Budget esti- 
mate of $21,700,000. We allowed $20,- 
772,000. Now an effort is made to re- 
store that insignificantly small cut. I 
call your attention to a few of the other 
Reclamation projects. The full Budget 
request was assessed by the subcommit- 
tee. Gila project in Arizona $6,508,000; 
Boulder-Canyon $6,600,000; Davis Dam 
$14,320,000; Hungry Horse project $30,- 
500,000; Columbia Basin project $53,500,- 
000; and we only cut about $10,000,000 
out of a Budget estimate for the Missouri 
River Basin of over $102,000,000. The 
total cut, considering all construction 
projects for Reclamation was only about 
$23,054,500. The total amount of con- 
struction funds from the General Reve- 
nue Fund allowed is $297,467,000. I voted 
a while ago against the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York, 
because his amendment would have cut 
the construction fund by 25 percent. 
This is too severe, but this item should 
be cut by 10 or 15 percent. This 
would, of course, be a severe cut. How- 
ever, I believe we must make all re- 
duction possible and try to get our re- 
ceipts and expenditures in a more equal 
status. Probably the Budget will even 
then not be balanced, but the deficit will 
be reduced. I am interested in flood 
control. On page 263, of the committee 
report, you will find that flood control 
construction was cut $197,000,000. Every 
project, or nearly so, throughout the 
United States has been cut. In reclama- 
tion no project has been cut except a 
few where we had transmission lines in- 
volved. Now I hope, you will not ask the 
committee to allow you any more. I be- 
lieve we must practice economy. It may 
be bad medicine to take, but we must take 
it. And, gentlemen, with the Budget 
running out of balance, with the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means coming in 
with a reduction in taxes, with all of 
this coming on us, to think about in- 
creasing this bill is beyond my imagina- 
tion. Gentlemen, for God’s sake, do not 
try to increase the construction fund 
for reclamation. It may be that the 
other body may make reductions in the 
bill that we have not made. I hope they 
do, not that the money could not ke 
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profitably spent, but because we actually 
do not have the money. I voted for 
cuts in the subcommittee, in the full 
committee, and floor of this House. The 
cuts have not been made. I still think 
further reductions are necessary. I do 
not see how we can continue to spend 
money that we do not have. Iam willing 
to take my part of the misery of econ- 
omy and I hope that no section will be 
required to do more than bear its part 
of the burden of economy. 

You have about everything requested 
by the Department of the Interior. I 
urge you to be satisfied with such action 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] that he be per- 
mitted to withdraw his amendment? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
pending paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say a few words on this appropriation, 
especially for the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project. 

I am proud of the fact that this 
committee put every dime in the bill 
for the actual irrigation construction. 
The funds they took out, amounting 
to $928,000, are for transmission lines— 
high-power lines. We need those, too, 
if we are going to extend REA through- 
out the district. The transmission lines 
are just as necessary as it is to build 
power plants. There is no need of 
constructing power plants up in the 
mountains and generating power if we 
do not have the transmission lines in 
the valley to take the power around to 
the farmers in the district. 

The REA projects spread out like 
spider webs over this area. 

I have supported rural electrification 
since its inception. It has been a fine 
thing to have assisted in making possible 
electric service for American farm 
homes. Local REA associations have 
been run on a business basis, and electric 
service is now enjoyed by more than 75 
percent of the Nation's farmers. Gov- 
ernment loans are being repaid with in- 
terest. The program has been a good 
investment. 

I wonder how many farmers remem- 
ber some of the misleading propaganda 
that was dished out by Democratic lead- 
ers in the campaign of 1948 about the 
attitude of the Eightieth Republican 
Congress toward rural electrification. 
I would like to call your attention to 
what candidate Harry S. Truman said 
about the subject in several speeches 
and particularly the one he made at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., on October 12, 1948. 
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I quote the following from his speeches, 
President Truman said: 

They (Republicans) cut the rural-electri- 
fication program. And, yet, the Republican 


Party is still fighting REA at every turn of 
the road, 


I feel that this would be an appropri- 
ate time to point out that the Eightieth 
Republican Congress appropriated $800,- 
000,000 for the REA, which was the larg- 
est sum ever appropriated by any Con- 
gress to provide funds for the extension 
of electric service to American farm 
homes. The REA was created in 1936. 
From 1936 to and including 1946, more 
than 10 years, the Democratic Congres- 
ses in control of appropriation had only 
provided $1,075,428,288 for the REA, 
whereas the Eightieth Republican Con- 
gress in the 2 years of its existence, ap- 
propriated $300,000,000. During the 
same 2-year period, the Republican Con- 
gress reduced taxes, cut Federal spend- 
ing by $5,000,000,000 and paid off around 
$8,000,000,000 on the national debt. 

The truth eventually catches up with 
incorrect statements, and that is what 
has happened imthe case of Presidential 
utterances made in 1948. The inaccu- 
racy of the President’s statements are 
completely refuted by Hon. Claude R. 
Wickard, Administrator of the REA, who 
on April 11, 1949, said that more farm- 
ers were provided with electric service in 
1948 and more miles of electric lines con- 
structed, than in any other year of REA 
history. h 

I believe in agricultural cooperatives. 
I have defended the right of farmers to 
form and operate cooperative associa- 
tions as a part of our farming business 
today. However, I am opposed to cer- 
tain selfish vested interests who would 
exploit the farmer and the public by 
using the term “cooperative” to describe 
their business, as a guise for their own 
selfish purposes. Because of my stand 
in this matter, I have been maliciously 
attacked and falsely accused by my 
enemies. They have distorted my state- 
ments to make it appear that I have been 
against farm cooperatives. Nothing is 
farther from the truth, as a careful look 
at my record will show. 

There are many sections of the country 
that do not have power lines of any kind. 
Those are the places where we should 
be building lines. They are the very 
places where some of these lines have 
been taken out of the bill. I feel they 
should be put back in the bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HILL, I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is it not a fact that 
the line running from Brighton to Brush 
will connect and serve a great farming 
area and that there is a great demand on 
the part of the farmers for electricity? 

Mr. HILL, I will say to the gentleman 
that the Brighton-Hoyt-Brush transmis- 
sion line is just as essential as any other 
line in the whole territory. There is no 
competition on many of these lines as the 
gentleman well knows. There are no 
high power lines even in the community 
so they do not compete with any private 
service. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I compliment the 
gentleman on fighting for these trans- 
mission lines, because as he has pointed 
out these farmers will be without that 
service, and in the beginning it was un- 
derstood that this great project was to 
have these power transmission lines. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. HILL. Of course. In the begin- 
ning this was a straight irrigation proj- 
ect and power was only a small part of it. 
But at the present time the whole thing 
has changed so that power is one of the 
most important parts of this great irri- 
gation project. 

Mr.CARROLL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I believe the gentleman 
might like the Rzcorp to show whether 
or not this really is a new project and 
whether it has not been planned for 
some time and what the general plan is, 

Mr. HILL. In working out this appro- 
priation, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee cut the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project $928,000. The committee based 
its decision on its interpretation of the 
President’s statement in his budget mes- 
sage for 1950-51 that there were to be no 
appropriations for Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects that were not already under 
construction. The President made a 
similar statement in his 1948-49 budget 
request. These lines, however, were 
planned 2 and 4 years ago. They have 
been planned and some of them are al- 
ready being constructed. If these lines 
are not built, farmers way out at the end 
of these REA lines will not be able to get 
any current at all. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the gentleman 
not agree that because of the legislative 
situation in which we find ourselves it 
would be extremely dangerous perhaps 
for us to proceed? 

Mr. HILL. I agree. It was in my 
mind to offer an amendment from the 
floor but because I agree with the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
when he said because of our respect for 
this committee which has been so won- 
derful to me and to all our projects, and 
I see the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
standing, he knows this project, I have 
decided not to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: On page 231, line 21, strike out the 
period and insert “: Provided jurther, That 
$1,000,000 of the funds appropriated under 
this head for construction of transmission 
lines in South Dakota shall be available only 
for connecting the load centers of Armour 
with Watertown via Sioux Falls, of Midland 


with Rapid City, and of Winner with Randall 
Dam.“ 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I have discussed this amend- 
ment with the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member and I think there 
is no objection to it. The amendment 
merely earmarks some of the money pro- 
vided in the bill to insure that it will 
be spent on certain sections of the trans- 
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mission grid that will most quickly pro- 
vide needed service for some of the REA 
cooperatives so that the Government 
can get return revenue at an earlier 
date than would otherwise be possible. 
I have here a letter from REA Admin- 
istrator Claude Wickard which I have 
shown the gentleman which goes into 
the importance of this advance program 
and I have discussed the matter with 
Officials in the Bureau of Reclamation 
who made suggestions on the wording 
of the amendment so that it is in har- 
mony with their program. I shall ask 
permission to extend my remarks and 
include Mr. Wickard’s letter. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, we ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, we ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Cask]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, under permission obtained in 
the House, I insert at this point a letter 
to me by Mr. Claude Wickard, Rural 
Electrification Administrator, on the im- 
portance, feasibility, and urgency of the 
transmission lines mentioned in my 
amendment: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1950. 
The Honorable FRANCIS CASE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. Case: Thank you for the sugges- 
tion made in your letter of March 22 relative 
to solving power and transmission problems 
of five of our borrowers west of the river in 
South Dakota. We appreciate the interest 
you have taken in our program and espe- 
cially your interest in problems in western 
South Dakota. 

You may be assured that we are doing 
everything possible to solve this power prob- 
lem. It will be extremely desirable if Con- 
gress should see fit to accelerate construction 
of the proposed transmission line from Rapid 
City to Midland by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

This would result in a substantially smaller 
investment for the cooperatives and may be 
the only feasible method by which the 5- 
county group in the Midland area will be able 
to obtain an adequate source of low-cost 
power. However, if Congress decides not to 
advance construction of the proposed trans- 
mission lines, it may be necessary to defer 
consideration of the loan application for the 
5-county group and consider a more expen- 
sive solution to the problem for the other 
cooperatives. 

After discussing the power problem with 
the South Dakota cooperatives and their en- 
gineers, it appears the. plan that will result 
in the lowest possible cost of power with 
the least investment by all parties concerned 
is the plan whereby— 

1. The cooperative will install a 10,000- 
kilowatt generating unit adjacent to the 
Black Hills Power & Light Co. plant at Osage, 
Wyo. The plant will be operated by the com- 
pany for the cooperatives. 

2. The Bureau of Reclamation will build 
in advance a transmission line from Rapid 
City to Midland. 

8. A proposed transmission line from the 
Bureau's line to Martin, for the LaCreek Elec- 
tric Association, Inc., will be studied to de- 
termine the practicability of such a line. 

4. The Cherry-Todd Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., will receive power from the Consumers 
public power district or Nebraska public 


power system with a connection at Valentine, 
Nebr. We had an opportunity to discuss the 
proposed arrangement for this cooperative 
within the last few days and have received 
reasonable assurance that an adequate source 
of power will be available. 

We should like to give consideration to 
the suggestion you made for serving the 
five cooperatives. However, with the deficits 
involved, it would be very difficult to deliver 
power from Osage, Wyo., over a 69-kilovolt 
transmission line extending to Mission and 
still maintain an economic source of power. 
Preliminary calculations indicate that the 
annual operating cost of 169-kilowatt trans- 
mission line from Rapid City to Midland 
would result in a cost of power which would 
be in the initial period 4.6 mills per kilo- 
watt higher than the cost of power deliv- 
ered over the Bureau's lines. Ultimately 
this figure would be reduced to 1.91 mills 
per kilowatt. 

Due to the fact that the Bureau would 
charge the cooperatives only a pro rata share 
of the annual cost of the transmission line 
until it is used for distribution of Missouri 
Basin power and a cooperative would be re- 
quired to pay the entire charges on a trans- 
mission line constructed by them, we find 
this wide discrepancy in cost. 

A transmission line constructed by the 
cooperatives could not be financed under 
our act to supply loads other than rural 
loads. Therefore, any transmission line 
constructed by the cogperatives would be 
inadequate for the ribution of Missouri 
Basin power, thus necessitating construc- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation of a 
higher-voltage line which would deliver 
more power at a future date. 

We again thank you for your suggestion 
and shall be pleased to furnish you with any 
further information that you desire. 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Administrator. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wickard’s letter 
makes clear that not only is the proposed 
construction important and feasible but 
that without it certain potential REA 
customers might not get any service. 
Also, that if they were to construct some 
lighter lines they would be a useless du- 
plication of load-center lines later to be 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I may also say that there is now pend- 
ing in another body a supplemental esti- 
mate by the Bureau of. the Budget which 
specifically recommends construction 
mentioned in the amendment agreed to. 
And I think it also makes clear that it 
is for the seryice of cooperatives entitled 
to preference under existing Federal law. 

There is nọ controversy anywhere, as 
far as I know, over the building of these 
lines. Private and public power people 
agree that they are needed. As Mr. 
Wickard’s letter brings out, these lines 
are to be built eventually; starting them 
now avoids costly expenditures by REA 
bodies now to create lines that would be 
duplicated if the load-center transmis- 
sion lines were built later. Moreover, 
construction now means getting quicker 
returns, as they will earn money at once, 
while lines between the dams would be 
idle for 3 or 4 years. 

The language of the amendment leaves 
approximately $1,518,000 available for 
the lines near or around the big dams in 
the coming year and there remains am- 
ple time for building the tie-in lines be- 
tween the dams before the big river gen- 
erators start producing power. I believe 
the amendment is designed to get the 
maximum benefit from the money spent. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wyoming iMr. 
BARRETT]. : 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Barretr of 
Wyoming: On page 231, line 11, strike out 
“$297,467,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$294,247,846,” 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to strike the item of $3,217,154 
allowed for the construction of the Key- 
hole project in Wyoming from the ap- 
propriation provided for in this section. 
I may say that this dam is located in 
the northeastern part of my State. 

At the outset let me give you the 
history of this project. It was men- 
tioned first in Senate Document No. 191, 
presented in the Senate in April 1944, 
The Keyhole Dam was originally pro- 
posed to be a reservoir 90 feet high, stor- 
ing 276,000 acre-feet of water and to 
cost $750,000. The purpose of the dam 
was to provide supplemental water for 
11,300 acres in the Belle Fourche project 
in South Dakota and for flood and silt 
control. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that 
a dam of that size would flood about 
6,000 or 7,000 acres of land. 

We find now that the Keyhole Res- 
ervoir is to be 165 feet high for the 
purpose of storing a maximum of 628,- 
000 acre-feet of water and to cost $5,- 
980,000. If the maximum amount of 
water is stored in a dam of that size, then 
20,500 acres of subirrigated hay lands 
above the dam site and along the river 
bottom will be destroyed because of in- 
undation. I call your attention to the 
fact that the lands which will be de- 
stroyed in Wyoming because of this res- 
ervoir are the base lands of several 
ranches and that these lands provide the 
feed for livestock running during the 
summer on thousands of acres of adjoin- 
ing grazing lands. It goes without say- 
ing that the value of these ranches will 
be seriously impaired if the hay lands 
that provide the winter feed are acquired 
for reservoir purposes. 

The States of Wyoming and South 
Dakota negotiated a compact on the 
Belle Fourche River, and my State 
raises no objection to the construction 
of a reservoir at the Keyhole site. In 
fact, a statute was enacted by the Leg- 
islature of Wyoming in 1943 expressly 
agreeing to such a reservoir. It may be 
assumed, however, that the legislature 
had clearly in mind a dam to store ap- 
proximately 276,000 acre-feet of water 
and not one of the proportions now pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I call attention, Mr. Chairman, to 
the fact that under the Flood Control 
Act of 1944, the Bureau of Reclamation 
is required to submit to the States af- 
fected a report and a detailed plan for 
the construction of projects in the Mis- 
souri Basin. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion filed its report and its plans for the 
Keyhole project with the State of Wyo- 
ming for the first time the day before 
yesterday. 

The Bureau of Reclamation estimates 
that the annual discharge at the Keyhole 
site from 1929 to 1947 is on the average 
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28,500 acre-feet. Under the compact, 
farmers and ranchers have the unre- 
stricted right to construct stock-water 
dams of not to exceed 20 acre-feet ca- 
pacity in the Belle Fourche River Basin 
in Wyoming. I am reliably informed 
that some 3,000 such small structures 
have already been built above the Key- 
hole Dam site and that in all likelihood 
2,000 more such structures will be built 
in the years that lie ahead. The Bureau 
of Reclamation estimates that after the 
stream has been depleted by present and 
future developments in Wyoming, the 
intake at the Keyhole site will average 
26,600 acre-feet per year. I may say, 
Mr. Chairman, that this fact is disputed 
by residents of the area, and it is their 
contention that the water available at 
the dam site will be materially less than 
that figure. At any rate, it is self-evi- 
dent that it will take many years to fill 
a dam with a capacity of 628,000 acre- 
feet. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has filed a 
permit with the State of Wyoming for 
the construction of a dam at the Key- 
hole site to store approximately 628,000 
acre-feet of water, itemized for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

That part commencing from an eleva- 
tion of 4,016 feet to an elevation of 
4,078.7 feet to store 70,000 acre-feet of 
sediment, 

The part starting at 4,078.7 elevation 
to 4,099.3 elevation to store 130,000 acre- 
feet for irrigation purposes. 

The part starting at 4,099.3 elevation 
to 4,111.4 elevation to store 140,000 acre- 
feet for flood control. 

The part starting at 4,111.4 elevation 
to 4,128.2 elevation to store 288,360 acre- 
feet for emergency flood control. 

The crest of the dam is set at an eleva- 
tion of 4,134 feet. If the dam were con- 
structed to an elevation of 4,111.4 feet, 
it would store 340,000 acre-feet of water 
and would destroy something less than 
12,000 acres of bottom land in Wyoming 
for the benefit of supplemental water for 
about the same number of acres on the 
Belle Fourche project in South Dakota. 

None of the money heretofore appro- 
priated by the Congress has been ex- 
pended for the construction of this dam. 
The Bureau of Reclamation reports to 
me that as of March 31, 1950, $1,099,515 
has been spent on Keyhcle Dam. The 
break-down of the total expenditure thus 
far is as follows: 

Investigation and development of 


1 $247, 540 
Reservoir and dam surveys and 
investigation 333, 388 
Temporary property (housing and 
( — 390,829 
Equipment and supplies 9, 008 
Undistributed (CPA, designs, and 
T aS — 8 80 


Total accrued expenditures. 1, 099, 515 


The conclusion is irresistible, Mr. 
Chairman, that the funds provided in 
this bill for the Keyhole Reservoir are 
nearly eight times as much as the esti- 
mated cost of the project in 1944, and 
that the capacity of the dam is about 
two and one-half times larger than was 
estimated at that time. It is clear that 
construction has not been started on the 
reservoir at the present time, and it is 
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self-evident that the proposed construc- 
tion is much larger than is needed to 
supply supplemental water for the Belle 
Fourche project in South Dakota and for 
flood-and silt-control purposes, and, 
furthermore, that it is extremely doubt- 
ful if there will be water available for a 
dam of the proportions presently pro- 
posed. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Congress itself should withhold appro- 
priations for construction of projects 
until the Bureau of Reclamation has 
complied with the provisions of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, and has submitted 
its report and plans for the construction 
of such projects to the States affected for 
their comments and observations. The 
Bureau of Reclamation filed its report on 
the Keyhole Dam with the State of Wyo- 
ming the forepart of this week, but 
evidently proposes to proceed with the 
project regardless of any action the State 
of Wyoming might take in its considera- 
tion of the plans, designs, and report. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the Bureau of 
Reclamation has not complied with the 
plain intent of the law with respect to 
this project. It would seem to me, there- 
fore, to be the better part of wisdom to 
hold up funds for this project until the 
people of Wyoming have had an oppor- 
tunity to consider the plans of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and, for that 
reason, I trust that my amendment will 
be agreed to so that this matter can be 
considered in the light of the facts as 
they exist. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
read a telegram which I received a few 
days ago from the two farm bureaus in 
that area: 

We wish to restate our opposition to the 
Keyhole Dam in line with our previous cor- 


_respondence and resolutions. Not only the 


landowners at the site of Keyhole but our 
entire farm bureau membership which con- 
sists of well over 50 percent of our agricul- 
tural population are vitally concerned over 
the potential enormous expenditure to com- 
plete Keyhole. Your support in our behalf 
will be appreciated by our membership. 
Myron GOODSON, 
President, Crook County Farm Bureau 
and Northeast District Farm Bureau. 
RUTH FROLANDER, 
Secretary, Crook County Farm Bureau. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, I ask recognition in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, for the time that 
I did not use previously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the Keyhole project does rest 
in Wyoming, but it is the outgrowth of 
an interstate compact which the Con- 
gress and both State legislatures have ap- 
proved. The Congress has also appro- 
priated construction funds for 2 years 
for this project, and according to the 
table appearing on page 879 of the hear- 
ings, $765,916 had been obligated up to 
the 30th of last June; so if you kill this 
reimbursable reclamation project now, 
the Federal Government has $765,000 
outstanding that it spent before the 30th 
of last June and that nobody is going 
to pay for. 
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This Keyhole Dam is the result of a 
compact negotiated between the United 
States and the two States, ratified by 
both legislatures. The compact reserved 
certain water to Wyoming; it reserves to 
Wyoming all the stock water dams they 
want; it reserves 10 percent of the water 
in the dam. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has spent three quarters of a million on 
the project so far. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation has a contract with the water 
users whereby they are to pay for the 
irrigation storage in the reservoir; but, of 
course, they are not going to pay for it 
unless it is completed. 

There has already been appropriated 
in the prior 2 years $765,000 plus $1,- 
724,000. That is, about $2,500,000 has 
already been appropriated for the con- 
struction of this project, $750,000 of 
which was spent before the 30th of last 
June. How much since then, I do not 
know. If you stop it now you probably 
have over a million dollars spent for 
nothing on a project costing less than 
six million—with the need for the reser- 
voir still existing. The merits of the 
project were thrashed out when both 
States and the Federal Government nego- 
tiated the compact and the Congress and 
the legislatures approved it. 

This is not the time to abandon our 
investment and I respectfully submit 
that in the interest of the Government 
we ought not to accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I also 
want to offer my thanks for the gener- 
osity of this committee, I have had very 
fine treatment from the committee dur- 
ing the last 8 years. 

I wish, however, to put myself on 
record as indicating to those who may 
read the Recor that there are items that 
this committee took out that I think 
were unwisely taken out. I refer to one 
item on page 171 of the report, the Fol- 
som power facilities, including switch- 
yards. 

We passed a law several years ago 
providing for the transfer of electricity 
generated at the Folsom Dam to be inte- 
grated into the Central Valley project 
system of transmission lines, and it is 
very important now while the Folsom 
Dam is being built that the power facili- 
ties be built concurrently with the dam. 
The civil-functions bill contains several 
million dollars for the construction of 
this great dam, with a storage capacity 
of 1,000,000 acre-feet. We think that as 
they are building the dam they should 
have a plan end the money to carry out 
the plan which will take the power gen- 
erated at that great dam and transmit 
it over to the transmission lines of the 
Central Valley project. 

One other item that I think should 
have been left in the bill is an item of 
$300,000 on page 171 of the report. It is 
referred to as the West Side transmission 
line. It may be that we do not have to 
go into the steam-plant problem now, but 
I am convinced that we should have a 
transmission grid to take care of the 
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electricity produced at the Shasta Dam 
and Keswick Dam. It may be that in 
the future we may be able to integrate 
that. juice with the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.’s system and in that way 
avoid the necessity of building a steam 
plant by firming up our power with the 
supply we may be able to get from the 
private utility. Iam sorry that item was 
taken out, because the rights-of-way 
have been acquired, and part of the line 
has been built. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Referring 
to the remarks made by the gentleman 
in regard to the Folsom Dam and the 
necessity of building power lines, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that that 
dam is now under construction by the 
Army engineers. Legislation passed at 
the last session of Congress authorizes 
the powerhouse. If the powerhouse is 
not attached in front of the dam at the 
time it is finished, that power will be 
wasted and will not be generated for the 
use of the people of California. So it 
seems to me the objective should be to 
make the two come out together. That 
is, the powerhouse and the power facili- 
ties finished when the dam is finished, 
so that we can immediately start using 
the power that is so necessary in Cali- 
fornia, of which we are so short. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman is 
correct. I am glad he agrees with me 
on that problem. 

I want to offer one other suggestion 
that may seem critical, but it is not in- 
tended in that way at all. The last wit- 
ness in the hearings on this particular 
problem every year is Mr. Black, of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Now, I have 
not a thing against Mr. Black. He is a 
very able and successful businessman. 
But I wish that the committee next year 
would give some of us a chance to an- 
swer Mr. Black, and hear us after he has 
made his statement, which always comes 
after our statements. He gets copies 
of our testimony from the reporter. He 
analyzes it and then presents his testi- 
mony according to his views. I respect 
his sincerity and ability, but we would 
like to have a chance to have a little 
rebuttal in order to give you a dispas- 
sionate view of the entire problem which 
we do not now have a chance to do. 

Mr, SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
honorable gentleman from Colorado in 
offering his amendment to provide funds 
for urgently needed power development 
in his State has voiced a plea which I, 
or any other Representative from Cali- 
fornia, might well have made in the in- 
terests of our own State, with particular 
reference to the building of the Delta 
steam plant as a vital part of the Central 
Valley project. However, our distin- 
guished colleague from Washington, who 
has so ably and candidly voiced the posi- 
tion of his committee with respect to 
these appropriations, has touched upon 
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a situation which is sorely trying to the 
people of California. 

It is indeed regrettable that the failure 
of our colleagues on the other side of this 
building to act, on occasion after occa- 
sion, has served to place us in the parlia- 
mentary difficulties in which we now find 
ourselves in the effort to obtain needed 
funds for the Delta steam plant. 

The output of that plant, serving to 
firm up the power supplied by existing 
and projected water power units, is 
essential to the full and dependable 
operation of the Central Valley project 
power system. That power has been 
needed in the past and it is even more 
urgently needed today. 

It was needed during the winter of 
1948, when there occurred a power short- 
age in northern California so alarming 
as to cause the Governor to put our part 
of the State under emergency daylight 
savings; a shortage so severe as to cause 
shut-downs in many of our industries, 
and throw many working people out of 
their jobs. At that time the State con- 
ducted a survey of the effect of this 
shortage upon 39 California factories. It 
found that this shortage had reduced the 
average weekly earnings in these fac- 
tories from $62.04 in February of 1948 to 
$53.17 in March of that year. Many of 
the people who took this pay envelope cut 
are my constituents, and the memories of 
the people of San Francisco are not so 
short that they have forgotten the winter 
of 1948, nor are their minds so dulled 
that they cannot properly assess where 
the blame and the responsibility lie. 

My people voted for the full develop- 
ment of this power program—steam 
plant, transmission lines, and all—in 
1933; they need it much more urgently 
today than they did 16 years ago, despite 
the objections voiced by the private 
power interests opposing the steam plant. 
The objectors have been forced to shift 
their ground in the face of hard, cold 
facts such as were highlighted by the 
emergency of 1948—at one time they told 
us it was not needed at all, now they tell 
us that the steam plant would only need- 
lessly duplicate facilities of the private 
utilities now being rushed to comple- 
tion. The one argument is as fallacious 
as was the other, and is based upon the 
same will to put the desire for private 
gain above the public good. 

The people of California continue to 
live under the shadow of insecurity. 
The population of California continues 
to grow, and power works continue to 
fall short in assuring us a safe margin 
of power to meet these growing de- 
mands. The early completion of the 
full power program—transmission trunk 
lines, feeder lines, and the Delta steam 
plant—would give us a measure of se- 
curity pending the authorization and 
building of additional units as we need 
them, 

Mr. Chairman, how long are we to 
permit supplying the power needs of 
California, and the power needs of 
Colorado and other States as well, to be 
stymied by the delaying tactics of short- 
sighted and greedy opponents of this 
and other programs? Those of us in 
either the House or Senate who fail to 
respond to the real needs of our States, 
or who by inaction, either advertent or 
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inadvertent, serve special interests who 
oppose fulfilling those needs, must 
answer that question to the satisfaction 
of the people who return us here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney}. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday I introduced a bill calling for the 
rescission of the recent order of the Post- 
master General of the United States cur- 
tailing the postal services. I have hun- 
dreds of letters daily from my constitu- 
ents in the Borough of Brooklyn of the 
city of New York protesting the Post- 
master General's order. 

Under the plans just announced by the 
United States postmaster at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Hon. Edward J. Quigley, pursuant 
to a directive from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral here in Washington, residential 
areas in Brooklyn will receive only one 
mail delivery a day. Brooklyn business 
districts will have but one delivery on 
Saturdays. Ordinary mail other than 
perishable matter and parcels of obvious 
value no longer will be given directory 
service by which postal clerks hunted for 
the correct addresses for improperly sent 
mail. Eight hundred substitute clerks 
and mail carriers will have their work 
cut and may be furloughed. After June 
1 the Postmaster General proposes that 
only one delivery of parcel post will be 
made Monday through Saturday except 
in exceptional cases. Many residential 
areas will receive their one daily mail 
delivery in the afternoon. There will 
be a curtailment of the facilities for the 
public at the main post office in Brook- 
lyn, a community of over 3,000,000 peo- 
ple, where at certain times only one 
window will be open for the acceptance 
of first class mail, air mail, newspapers, 
and emergency mailings. 

The people of Brooklyn are not going 
to stand for this curtailment of their 
postal service. They are not going to 
approve legislation such as the Marshall 
plan which sends billions of American 
dollars abroad to assist the economic 
restoration of European countries at the 
expense of curtailment of Government 
postal services to which they have long 
been accustomed. 

In view of the Postmaster General’s 
action in directing a reduction in service 
to the public and the threatened lay-offs 
of more than 10,000 postal employees we 
might well focus our attention on a re- 
form recommended by President Tru- 
man in his budget message to the Con- 
gress last January: the separation of 
subsidies from air-mail pay. 

Under orders made by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board the Post Office Depart- 
ment is presently paying the commer- 
cial air lines a ridiculously high rate for 
flying the mails. It was admitted in 
testimony before my subcommittee on 
appropriations for the Departments of 
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State, Justice and Commerce, and the 
Federal Judiciary, that of each dollar 
of public money appropriated to the 
Post Office Department for cost of air 
mail, 30 to 50 cents is given to these 
commercial air lines as pure, unadulter- 
ated subsidy. These air-line subsidies, 
which run into millions and millions of 
the taxpayers’ dollars, add substantially 
to the Post Office deficit. Their separa- 
tion from the Post Office Department 
budget would naturally help reduce the 
postal deficit. 

This separation reform would make 
the Civil Aeronautics Board accountable 
to the Congress. At the present time 
the Board does not appear before any 
committee to justify the gift of these 
huge subsidy payments to the commer- 
cial airlines. It, in effect, writes a check 
drawn on the Post Office Department’s 
annual appropriation. 

We should amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act as quickly as possible by pas- 
sage of the bill known as H. R. 2908, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board should be accountable di- 


rectly to the Congress and should pub- 


licly justify the appropriations for com- 
mercial air-line subsidy money and ac- 
count for the money it expends for that 
purpose. The amount of subsidy money 
paid to Pan American, TWA, United, 
Eastern, American, and all the scheduled 
air lines should no longer be concealed 
in the budget of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The taxpayers of America are 
entitled to know the extent of their 
beneficence to these huge corporations 
which contribute merely a pittance to 
the terrific cost of the Federal airways. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend both the effort and the 
strategy of the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL] in calling our attention 
to the needed transmission lines on the 
Big Thompson project in eastern Colo- 
rado. I want to join my colleagues in 
expressing appreciation of the gentle- 
man’s efforts to see to it that these trans- 
mission lines are not again omitted. I 
note, too, that the gentleman has more 
than one reason for his fight for these 
needed transmission lines and it is not a 
selfish reason which prompts him. The 
gentleman represents the city of Denver 
and he has an urban rather than a rural 
constituency and yet we find him here 
fighting for rural electrification which 
this project should have. 

However, one of the important rea- 
sons which prompts our colleague from 
Colorado to strive for these transmission 
lines, built by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, is that it is a part of the policy of 
the party which elected him to office to 
furnish cheap power with irrigation if 
at all possible, and to coordinate the two. 
The Democratic Party has promised 
western farmers a liberal program of 
development through the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, making hydroelectric power 
production a paying partner with irriga- 
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tion. Let us keep that promise not only 
in the State of Colorado but throughout 
the West. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Of the amount appropriated under the pre- 
ceding paragraph, $1,600,000 is for liquidation 
of the contract authority granted under the 
appropriation “Reclamation fund, special 
fund, construction, Santa Barbara County 
project, California, Cachuma unit,” in the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1949; 
$225,700 is for partial liquidation of the con- 
tract authority granted under the appropria- 
tion “General fund, construction, advances 
to Colorado River dam fund, Boulder Canyon 
project (All-American Canal)” in the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, 1950; $1,000,- 
000 is for liquidation of the contract au- 
thority provided under the appropriation 
“General fund, construction, Fort Sumner 
project, New Mexico,” in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1950; and $1,770,- 
000 is for partial liquidation of the contract 
authority granted under the appropriation 
“General fund, construction, Missouri River 
Basin,” in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1950. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested year 
after year in the bill appropriating 
money for the Department of the Inte- 
rior and more especially for the work 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is doing 
an important work in the Republican 
Valley of Nebraska. In addition to pro- 
viding much needed irrigation, I would 
point out that a very major part of their 
work is flood control, This is both im- 
portant and urgent. From the stand- 
point of floods, the Republican River is 
a bad actor. Almost yearly we have dis- 
asterous floods that wash away millions 
of dollars of property and often take 
human lives. In 1935, more than 110 
people lost their lives by a flood in that 
valley and in 1947 there were about 15 
lives lost. 

Mr, Chairman, I shall not mention all 
of the detailed work now going on in 
that valley. It is all important. I do 
want to say something about Trenton 
Dam. This dam is being built pursu- 
ant to a direct mandate by the Con- 
gress, expressed in an act of 1948, for its 
rapid construction to prevent floods. 
Following disasterous flocds throughout 
the Missouri River Basin the President 
of the United States called upon the 
Bureau of Reclamation to recommend a 
list of dams which upon completion 
would prevent such flood loss. Among 
such projects sent by the President again, 
was the Trenton Dam. 

During the Eightieth Congress the 
initial appropriation was made and the 
committee report at that time urged the 
immediate construction of the dam. I 
hope that from the funds herein pro- 
vided that structure can proceed as rap- 
idly as possible. The other dams now 
being constructed by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, as well as the diversion dams, 
canals, and other words, are likewise 
important, but time will not permit me to 
specifically refer to them. 

May I take this occasion to thank this 
committee for the consideration they 
have always given to the needs of this 
territory. The gentleman from Ohio, 
Chairman Kirwan, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr, JENSEN], and all the others 
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have been most diligent and helpful. We 
are always glad when they visit the val- 
ley. We appreciate the difficult task 
that is theirs and the demands that are 
made upon the Federal Treasury. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of general admin- 
istration and related functions in the offices 
of the Commissioner of Reclamation and in 
the regional offices of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, $7,000,000, to be derived from the 
reclamation fund and to be nonreimbursable 
pursuant to the act of April 19, 1945 (43 
U. S. C. 377): Provided, That no part of 
any other appropriation in this act shall be 
available for activities or functions budgeted 
for the current fiscal year as general admin- 
istrative expenses. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 233, line 8, strike out “$7,000,000” and 
insert “$5,000,009.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment as read speaks for itself. I 
do desire to elaborate on it to some 
degree. 

This amendment seeks to reduce the 
amount the committee allowed, of $7,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000, for general admin- 
istrative expenses of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. In the fiscal year 1950 ap- 
propriation bill, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was allowed for this item $4,300,- 
000. My amendment would allow $700,- 
000 more than was allowed in the fiscal 
year 1950. 

I suppose this amendment will suffer 
the same fate as the other amendments 
I have offered to reduce this bill. From 
the beginning of the reading of this one- 
package appropriation bill I have 
learned, as all the rest of the Members 
have, that whenever this side of the aisle 
has 60 Members on the floor you Demo- 
crats always throw in enough reserves 
to beat us by 10 or 15 votes, If we have 
70, you run in 80 or 85. If we have 80, 
you will run in 90 or a hundred, and so 
on up the line. Because of the fact that 
they have a majority of over 90 in the 
House, you have your needed shock 
troops all ready in the back room or 
close at hand to do the job. Of course, 
your very able whip the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Priest] sees to it that 
we are always outnumbered to the end 
that some of our Members feel it a hope- 
less effort, but I will be here every min- 
ute to the bitter end, win, lose, or draw. 

I had hoped, however, that sooner or 
later that you spending Members of the 
Congress would see fit to go along with 
us on some of these amendments to re- 
duce appropriations, such as this amend- 
ment, which is modest and certainly 
very justified. I offer the amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness, as I 
have every amendment I have offered 
up to this time and every amendment I 
shall offer after this time, but I know 
now quite well that regardless of all the 
pleading I or any other Member of 
Congress may put forth we will be de- 
feated because, as I said before, the re- 
serve shock troops in the back room will 
come in and outvote us. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, nevertheless, we must keep trying, 
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Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I would be happy to 
yield to my good chairman the gentle- 
men from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I notice the gentleman 
did not say “smoke-filled room.” 

Mr. JENSEN. No. It may be smoke- 
filled, but I wanted to be nice about it. 
I think you are nice, easy-going folks, 
but you just have us outcounted and 
outnumbered, and, of course, each one 
of us has only one vote; if we had two 
votes each, we would go places. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. Is it not the will of 
the people that you should be outnum- 
bered? 

Mr. JENSEN. There was an election 
down in Florida the other day. Take 
heed, my friend. 

Mr. FORAND. Perhaps the gentle- 
man is afraid that we will be here when 
he is gone. 

Mr. JENSEN. I shall try to stick 
around awhile yet, if the fates are will- 
ing. I shall leave that to destiny and 
the people of the Seventh Iowa District 
to decide. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members on the 
majority side are also interested in econ- 
omy. I think it ought to be pointed out 
in response to our mutual good friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa, that the Budg- 
et submitted a figure of $7,800,000 for this 
item of general administrative expenses. 
The committee saw fit to cut that item 
by more than 10 percent, cutting it to 
$7,000,000. In addition to that, the 
House should be reminded that for the 
current fiscal year the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation is spending $7,644,700 for this 
item. We have not only cut the budget 
by $800,060, but we have cut general ad- 
ministrative expenses below the current 
spending for the current fiscal year. I 
believe we have acted prudently and 
wisely in the interest of a sound recla- 
mation program and in the interest of 
sound economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sums appropriated herein which are ex- 
pended in the performance of functions of 
the Bureau of Reclamation shall be reim- 
bursable or returnable to the extent and in 
the manner provided by law. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I know the fishing industry is 
rejoicing. A short time ago the State 
Department told me they had received 
word from our Ambassador Thurston in 
Mexico that at 5:15 yesterday afternoon 
the five fishing vessels seized by Mexico 
had been released and were on their way 
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to Brownsville. They had to pay a fine 
of $500, which they did under protest. I 
hope that the fine will be refunded. It 
was a very serious thing that these ves- 
sels were seized. They were within their 
rights in fishing off the coast of Mexico. 
We are grateful that no unfortunate in- 
cident occurred as a result and that the 
vessels are on their way. If the shrimp 
fishing vessels are not allowed to catch 
shrimp off the coast of a country, it is 
going to be a serious thing not only for 
the workers in the industry but a very 
serious thing for the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs, 
Rosers] has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No funds appropriated to the Bureau of 
Reclamation for operation and maintenance, 
except those derived from advances by water 
users, shall be used for the particular benefit 
of lands (a) within the boundaries of an ir- 
rigation district, (b) of any member of a 
water users’ organization, or (c) of any indi- 
vidual, when such district, organization, or 
individual is in arrears for more than 12 
months in the payments of charges due un- 
der a contract entered into with the United 
States pursuant to laws administered by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 1 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 237, after line 6, add the following new 
paragraph: g 

“Not to exceed $2,000,000 of the funds 
herein provided for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion shall be available for travel expenses,” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to limit the allowance 
for travel expenses for the Bureau of 
Reclamation to the amount of $2,000,000. 
There is in the bill the sum of $3,200,962. 
Spending $3,200,962 for travel pay alone 
for the Bureau of Reclamation is cer- 
tainly not justified, by any stretch of the 
imagination. I only wish we could bring 
some order out of chaos in some of these 
departments that insist on traveling all 
over the globe, spending money no end, 
for things that the American people re- 
ceive no benefit from whatever. In fact 
even $2,000,000 is too much money to 
spend just for travel pay for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The Interior Depart- 
ment as a whole is asking for over $10,- 
000,000 in this bill for fiscal year 1951 for 
travel expenses. That is to pay plane 
fares, train fares, automobiles, yes and 
some ship fares, end to pay hotel bills and 
such things for the people in the bureau. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Will the gentleman 
point out any instances where employees 
of the Interior Department took ship 
voyages all over the world for no good 
reason at all? 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, I might say that 
the chief of the Bureau of Reclamation 
has been designated as one of the mem- 
bers of this World Resources Commis- 
sion which plans great irrigation and 
hydroelectric projects in Europe, over in 
India. That is pretty much all over the 
world. 

Mr, ROONEY. That is of no benefit 
at all? Is that correct? 
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Mr. JENSEN. Well, I wonder if it is, 
I wonder if it is not going to hurt us 
more than it helps us over the long pull. 

Mr. ROONEY. When the gentleman 
addresses himself as he does to this par- 
ticular travel item and proposes such 
a drastic cut as from over three million 
to two million dollars for the Bureau of 
Reclamation, I wonder if he could justify 
such a cut by showing that this amount 
for travel is absolutely unnecessary, 
other than his bare statement. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] was a member 
of the Committee on the Interior De- 
partment Appropriations for several 
years. I remember very well how criti- 
cal the gentleman was at that time of 
many of the requests of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. He did not say much on 
the record, but I remember how critical 
he was when he talked off the record. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I may say that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] is 
just as critical as the other members of 
the subcommittee and as was the gen- 
tleman from New York when he was a 
member. We figured it so close that we 
did not give them 5 cents too much in 
the travel item. But we did not come 
out here on the floor as does the gentle- 
man from Iowa, a member of the com- 
mittee, and make such a proposal as to 
drastically reduce a $3,000,000 item to 
$2,000,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. We did not reduce it 
on the floor; we did it in the committee 
and most of the cuts we made in com- 
mittee stuck. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man want these huge reclamation proj- 
ects costing so many millions and bil- 
lions of dollars properly policed in the 
interests of the taxpayers of the United 
States? 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman will re- 
member that when I was chairman of 
this committee we reduced the person- 
nel of the Bureau of Reclamation, we 
limited the amount of dollars they could 
spend, and 11 months and 17 days after 
operating under the appropriations made 
in the last session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress the Chief of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation testified over in the Senate 
to the effect that never before in the 
history of America had so much been 
accomplished by the Bureau for the de- 
velopment of the country as had been 
accomplished in those 11 months and 17 
days under the appropriation made by 
the last session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and, of course, that was due to the 
fact that they did not have millions to 
waste or play with, but were obliged to 
make every dollar count. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson] in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is similar to 
the previous amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The committee has considered the ap- 
propriations for the Bureau very care- 
fully. I see no need for this limitation, 
I hope that the House will vote down the 
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limitation submitted by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment do now close. 

The C Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NoRrRELL: On 
page 237 after line 6 insert the following: 

Not to exceed 12 percent of the construc- 
tion allotment made by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for any project from the appropria- 
tion ‘construction and rehabilitation’ con- 
tained in this chapter shall be available for 
construction work by force account or on 
a hired-labor basis; except that not to ex- 
ceed $225,000 may on approval of the Com- 
missioner be expended for construction work 
by force account on any one project or Mis- 
souri Basin unit when the work is unsuitable 
for contract or when excessive bids are re- 
ceived; and except in cases of emergencies 
local in character, so declared by the Com- 
missioner.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will do to the reclamation 
construction fund what the amendment 
yesterday will do to the Bonnéville con- 
struction fund. It is existing law, but 
it simply puts existing law back into the 
bill. The Committee accepted the 
amendment yesterday, and I am sure 
there will be no objection to the amend- 
ment today. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee accepts the amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, on this 
side the committee accepts the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of chapter VII be con- 
sidered as read, to be open to amend- 
ment and points of order at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The. CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order to the remainder of this 
chapter? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order, on the ground it is per- 
manent legislation on an appropriation 
bill and not in accordance with the rules 
of the House, to the language appearing 
in lines 18 to 24, page 246, and reading 
as follows: 

MIGRATORY Bmp CONSERVATION FUND 

For carrying into effect section 4 of the act 
of March 16, 1934, as amended (16 U. S. C. 
718-718h), amounts equal to the sums re- 
ceiyed during the current year and each 
fiscal year thereafter from the proceeds from 
the sale of stamps, to be warranted monthly 
and to remain available until expended. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 


man from Washington [Mr. Jacxson] 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order 
and at the proper time will offer an 
amendment in lieu of the language ap- 
pearing at that point in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Jensen] makes a point 
of order against the language mentioned 
by him, the gentleman from Washington 
Mr. Jackson] concedes the point of 
order, and the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Are there further points of order to 
the remainder of this chapter? If not, 
the Chair will consider points of order 
waived, 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jackson of 
Washington: On page 246, line 18, insert the 
following: 

“MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION FUND 

“For carrying into effect section 4 of the 
act of March 16, 1934, as amended (16 U. S. C. 
718-718h), an amount equal to the sum 
received during the current fiscal year trom 
the proceeds from the sale of stamps, to be 


warranted monthly and to remain available 
until expended.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POTTER, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I wish to 
thank the members of this committee 
on both sides of the aisle for the favor- 
able consideration they have given us 
in the Great Lakes region in combating 
a menace that has virtually destroyed a 
$12,000,000 industry. In this bill there 
are $203,000 to combat the sea lamprey, 
which is a parasite and is ruining our 
fishing industry in the Great Lakes. 

As an example, in Lake Huron it used 
to be that the catch of lake trout would 
average a little under 200,000,000 pounds 
& year. Last year the catch of lake 
trout in Lake Huron was less than 300 
tons, 

In Lake Michigan the average catch of 
lake trout normally is 6,000,000 tons. 
ee year the catch was under 1,000,000 

ns. 

Mr. Chairman, the sea lamprey has 
caused a great deal of unemployment 
among our fishermen. Our Fish and 
Wildlife Service has done a good job so 
far and I wish to commend the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Mr. Day, the direc- 
tor, is a very able administrator. I am 
sure that with the funds made available 
to him by the committee that, along with 
the professional people, he will be able 
to conduct research on the sea lamprey 
so that eventually some means will be 
developed whereby we can bring this par- 
asite in the Great Lakes under control. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I happened to read 
the article the other day about the sea 
lamprey and I was amazed at the great: 
destruction in Lake Huron, particularly, 
But, this seems to me to be just a sim- 
ple factual illustration of the necessity 
for the Federal Government to aid States 
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and communities who are suffering great 
hardships. As I read the article, they 
really do not know what to do about the 
situation. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter involves 
many other States. It involves the 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Ontario, Can- 
ada. So, it is more than a State prob- 
lem. My own State of Michigan has 
made efforts to combat this sea lamprey, 
but one State cannot do the job because 
of the waters that are involved. 

The sea lamprey has a most unusual 
history. It is a salt water parasite that 
came into the Great Lakes through the 
Welland Canal. It is interesting to note 
that they go up into our streams to 
spawn, and after they spawn the adults 
decompose and the larvae embed them- 
selves in the mud of the stream where 
they lie for approximately 3 years. So, 
our only hope is that we will be able to 
find some means to combat this para- 
site while it is in the larva stage in the 
stream, I know that the Fish and Wild- 
life Service plans on treating the stream 
beds with chemicals, the muddy bottoms 
where the larvae might be bedding. 
They are planning also on working with 
electric shock in the various mud beds 
to see if they cannot kill them that way. 
They have also brought in another type 
of eel. I believe they call it the Ameri- 
can eel, from the Atlantic coast. This 
eel does not breed in fresh water. It, 
however, acts as a parasite. 

I wish to warn the committee that 
next year enough evidence will be pre- 
sented as to what will have to be done to 
bring the sea lamprey under control, and 
it will necessitate coming before the 
committee and asking for more money. 

(Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to, at this time, pay my respecis to 
the chairman of this subcommittee, the 
Honorable -MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio, 
for the unfailing interest he has shown 
in the welfare and security of America, 

He is truly an all-American Congress- 
man, handling the all-American bill— 
as he often refers to the Interior appro- 
priation bill—and rightly so. No one 
Member of Congress has contributed so 
much toward the development of our 
American West and those of us who 
come from that part of the country are 
truly and deeply appreciative for his 
fine leadership, his keen understanding, 
and his feeling of tolerance and friend- 
ship. 

We are also deeply indebted to the 
Honorable Henry Jackson of Washing- 
ton who comes from the same part of 
the country as I do- the Northwest. He 
has been a stalwart fighter in the effort 
to develop our natural resources and the 
people of his State and district are ex- 
tremely fortunate in having him repre- 
sent them and the rest of the country is 
indebted to him for his fine work in 
behalf of America. 

The Honorable WILLIAM NORRELL, of 
Arkansas, has always shown himself to 
be a true friend of reclamation and irri- 
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gation and his consistent support down 
through the years has greatly benefited 
the development of the State of Montana 
and the West. 

The ranking minority Member, the 
Honorable Ben JENSEN, of Iowa, and his 
colleague, the Honorable Ivor FENTON, of 
Pennsylvania, have always shown me 
every consideration and, while at times 
we disagreed, they always listened to my 
side of the argument and recognized the 
need for the development of our country. 

Iam extremely pleased that this com- 
mittee and the House, has approved the 
full amounts requested for the projects 
allowed in my district. All of these will 
be of great benefit to my State and will 
do much to further Montana’s develop- 
ment and give security to our people. 

To Mrxe Kirwan and the members of 
his committee I want to extend my 
thanks for their help and contribution 
toward the building of Montana and the 
development of our natural resources. 
The all-American chairman of the In- 
terior Appropriations Committee has 
once again proved his interest in the 
development of our country. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on numerous occasions 
the Members of the House have heard me 
speak on the need for soil conservation 
on our public lands, and especially on 
the lands of the Navajo and the Hopi 
Indian Reservations. 

I have also spoken about the problem 
among the Navajos, which comes about 
because of the fact that their milk goats 
were taken away from them in great 
numbers during the Collier reign of the 
Indian Service. Since that time the 
standard of living of the Indians on the 

Navajo Reservation has gone down, 
down, down, because the milk goat is the 
foster mother of the Indian just as the 
milk cow is the foster mother of us white 
folks. 

In the last session of the Eightieth 
Congress we provided $100,000 to be 
loaned to the Navajo Indians to buy milk 
goats to help build up their herds so 
that they could have some milk for their 
children and themselves. I see my good 
friend from Arizona, JOHN MURDOCK, 
nodding his head. He knows all about 
the problem I am talking about. 

It appears that the Indian Office has 
seen fit to make it difficult for those In- 
dians to borrow from that fund which 
the Congress provided. We instructed 
the Indian Service to be just as lenient 
with those suffering Indians in order to 
help them purchase milk goats, so they 
could have milk to supplement the food 
which they are able to grow on that 
rocky, sandy desert in addition to the 
food sent by kindly hearts from all over 
the United States. Now we learn they 
are trying to charge those Indians $75 to 
$100 for a milk goat, and then they want 
good security which most of the Indians 
eannot furnish. That was not the pur- 
pose at all; that was not the intent of 
the Congress. 

I have here a letter from the managing 
director of Navajo Assistance, Inc., which 
explains this problem in full, It is as 
follows: 
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Navaso "ANCE, INC., 
Gallup, N. Mez., February 20, 1950. 
Hon. J. R. NICHOLS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Nichols: Referring to the wide- 
spread publicity alleging that Navajos 
spurned United States loans to purchase 
milk goats: 

Looking at it from the Navajo standpoint, 
the facts are as follows: 

Fifteen years ago thousands of Navajo 
goats were slaughtered by Government 
agents, without reimbursement, thus depriv- 
ing these poor people of badly needed milk 
and meat. 

Since that time the Navajos consistently 
pleaded that goats were needed for their 
sustenance, and that the goats destroyed 
be replaced. Finally, a year or so ago, they 
were happy to be told that $100,000 had been 
appropriated for this purpose. 

But then disappointments came: 

1. The Indian Bureau insisted that the 
goats must be covered by present sheep per- 
mits. The poor people, for whom the goats 
were intended, had no sheep permits. 

2. There must be proper security to borrow 
from this goat-loan fund. The poor Navajos 
had no security. 

3. The goats were to be paid for at high 
prices. How could the poor Navajos pos- 
sibly pay from $75 to $100 for a milk goat? 
Fifteen years ago the Indian Bureau waste- 
fully slaughtered their goats, in some cases 
paying the Navajo nothing, and in other 
cases about $1 per goat. Those goats suited 
their purpose for both milk and meat. Why 
should they now pay such terribly high 
prices for purebred goats which would cause 
them too great a loss if one died or if they 
were impelled to kill one for direly needed 
food for their families? 

So, when the Navajos were given to realize 
the complications in connection with ob- 
taining goats from the Government, they 
threw up their hands in despair. In their 
minds, it was just another case of flowery 
promises with resultant shattered hopes. 

The Navajos are still pleading for goats. 
They need goats, not only for milk but also 
for meat. There is nothing finer for the 
sustenance of poor families isolated in the 
hills and along the arroyos. They cannot 
afford to purchase canned milk. That is not 
the solution. Neither is their problem 
solved by providing surplus powdered milk. 
The enormous amount of powdered milk 
promised has not materialized, and reports 
are coming in that such as has been dis- 
tributed is causing vomiting and diarrhea, 
Bad water supply on the reservation doesn’t 
mix well with such foodstuffs. 

The Navajos are experienced in raising 
goats. A small goat herd gives them confi- 
dence that their families can be carried 
through adverse conditions, and not starve. 

It would bring great joy in Navajoland— 
and I believe even the angels in heaven 
would rejoice—if the Indian Bureau would 
atone for its sins of 1935 and now give these 
poor people goats they so direly need. 

Yours in the service of these neglected 
fellow-Americans. 

NAVAJO ASSISTANCE, INC., 
Bert Pousma, Managing Director. 


I have also received a letter from a 
gentleman in Albuquerque, N. Mex., who 
explains the problem of the Navajo 
Indians and what has brought them to 
their present sad state. His letter is as 
follows, although I am leaving out his 
name because I have not asked permis- 
sion to use his name: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., March 29, 1950. 
Representative BEN F. JENSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: From my observation and ex- 

perience as an Indian trader for 25 years, I 
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can say that you are absolutely right in your 
stand that a sound soil conservation pro- 
gram is essential to stabilize the economy of 
the American Indian. 

Probably nowhere is this true fact more 
clearly demonstrated than in that part of 
the Navajo country that in pre-John Collier 
days was designated as the eastern Navajo 
jurisdiction. This desert country with an 
Indian population of over 10,000 people, is 
the original habitat of the Navajo Tribe, and 
is roughly outlined by the Mexican town of 
Cuba, N. Mex., on the east, the AT&SF rail- 
road tracks on the south, the Navajo Reserva- 
tion to the west, and the San Juan River to 
the north. It is called the Allotted Indian 
Country, and is not part of the Navajo Res- 
ervation proper. Ownership is a crazy 
checkerboard of land titles: Indian allot- 
ments, railroad land, State school sections, 
and a few white homesteads, and public 
domain. However, although next to the 
Federal Government the Navajos are the 
largest land owners, they do not receive their 
prorated share of the public domain range 
under the present system of yearly individual 
grazing permits. 

At present the grazing rights to this huge 
range country is under the management of 
Taylor Grazing District No. 7. Grazing per- 
mits are supposed to be issued impartially to 
both white and Indian stockmen according 
to their base rights of owned land and water. 
Unfortunately, the Indian Department, for 
some unknown reason, stopped allotting 160- 
acre tracts to the Navajos of this country 
back in the 1920’s. Therefore the young 
Indians of today, owning no land, are denied 
grazing permits and cannot enter the live- 
stock business in their own country which 
for centuries has been the economic back- 
bone of the tribe's self-supporting existence. 

Here is a large population of landless 
Indians that is increasing and piling up 
more misery, sickness, and poverty each year, 
with apparently no sound program offered 
by the Indian Department to solve the 
problem, 

From my long residence in this Indian 
country I knew first hand that their eco- 
nomic conditions were terrible, but GI's re- 
turning from tour of duty in Europe tell me 
that nowhere in their travels did they see 
more poverty, misery, and sickness than 
among our own Navajo Indians of the east- 
ern Navajo jurisdiction. 

When I first came to the eastern Navajo 
jurisdiction in 1919, the dipping records of 
three of the Indian Department vats, Kine- 
bito, Carson, and Ojo Encino, showed that 
these Indians owned 125,000 head of sheep 
and goats. This number of Indian livestock 
steadily declined to 36,752 head by the year 
1935. In 1935, Commissioner John Collier 
came out with his Navajo livestock-reduc- 
tion program on the reservation proper. 
Why he ever included the allotted country of 
the eastern Navajo jurisdiction in this stock- 
reduction order, he was never able to ex- 
plain. This order was so idiotic that many 
people now refuse to believe that any respon- 
sible official of the United States Govern- 
ment ever issued it, However, the records 
prove that he did. 

Here was the eastern Navajo jurisdiction, 
an open-range country where both the white 
and Indian livestock men grazed their 
herds—a public range where the Indian live- 
stock numbers were declining, while the 
whites’ herds were increasing. Over the vio- 
lent protests of the Indians, and violating a 
solemn agreement made between the Indian 
Department and the Navajo tribal council 
that Indian herds of 100 head or less would 
not be required to reduce, the Indian De- 
partment moved into the eastern Navajo 
jurisdiction and forced a livestock reduc- 
tion of one-half of all the goats owned by 
the Indians of the eastern Navajo juris- 
diction. 

It is very hard for me, an average citizen, 
to try and figure out just how the minds of 
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those screwballs“ in the Department of 
Indian Affairs really work. 

The Indian Department purchased these 
reduced goats for $1 per head, and then they 
turned right around and offered to sell the 
same Indians milk goats for $75 to $100 per 
head. 

That was in 1935. A few days ago I read 
in the public press that the Indian Depart- 
ment again offered to sell Navajos milk goats 
for $75 to $100 per head, and were very sur- 
prised when the Indians refused to buy. 

There is, in my opinion, a simple solution 
to the Navajo problem. Changing Indian 
Commissioners won’t do the job, but a thor- 
ough house cleaning in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Washington will. 

Very truly yours, 


— . 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am glad the gen- 
tleman has brought this matter to our 
attention. May I remind him that in 
the recent rehabilitation bill passed by 
the Congress provision was made for a 
watchdog committee of five Members 
from each House. I feel that this and 
other pertinent matters ought to be 
called to the attention of that watchdog 
committee so that any such matters may 
be corrected. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; that was my pur- 
pose in bringing this to the attention of 
the House. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I received today 
a release from the Department of the 
Interior Information Service concerning 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to the ef- 
fect that four employees of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs were on the list of the 
Department of the Interior’s sixth honor 
awards. I doubt that many people in 
the Indian Service deserve gold medals 
for the job they are doing and have done 
in the Indian Service while the Indians 
suffer, 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last minutes of 
consideration of chapter 7, the Interior 
Department appropriation, I want to say 
a few words about the Indian service to 
remind the committee that anything I 
said yesterday with regard to the hospital 
at Albuquerque was genuine and that I 
meant it for the benefit of the Indians. I 
take advantage at this time as I see sev- 
eral members of the Committee on Pub- 

_ lic Lands present to ask them to read the 
testimony of Dr. Foard, Director of the 
Medical Service of the Indian Bureau. I 
believe they will be enlightened at the 
grand testimony he gave. I know the 
Indian service, particularly the health 
department of the Indians, and the 
health of the Indians themselves will be 
greatly benefited if the recommendations 
of Dr. Foard are carried into effect, In 
his testimony he recommended, for in- 
stance, that the service be permitted to 
staff the hospitals with doctors without 
regard to civil service. He said that he 
cannot recruit his medical service as it 
should be recruited under the present 
limitations. I refer specifically to his 
being hampered by the civil-service re- 
quirements for doctors. I am sure if the 
great Committee on Public Lands would 
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present some authorizing legislation so 
that the health department of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs might be permitted 
to staff the hospitals with doctors with- 
out regard to civil service, they would be 
ina position. I recommend to 
the Committee on Public Lands the testi- 
mony offered by Dr. Foard and I will be 
glad to cooperate with them in trying to 
solve the problems of the health of our 
first Americans. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this chapter and all amendments there- 
to close in not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 254 of the bill there is an item of 
$474,000 for the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion. This is an item which should never 
again occur in an appropriation bill, pro- 
vided the Virgin Islands Corporation is 
put on a business basis; otherwise, addi- 
tional losses will occur. 

The last 2 weeks of March I spent in 
the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico fur- 
ther looking into the operations of that 
company, along with some other pro- 
grams that are in effect down there. 
The Members of the House will prob- 
ably recall that some months ago we 
passed a bill reorganizing the Virgin 
Islands Corporation. It went to the 
other body, where the bill was very sub- 
stantially amended, if not somewhat 
emasculated. But, in order to get any 
kind of bill at all, the conferees had to 
accept what was eventually drafted. 

We have had several months of expe- 
rience under the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion new law. In a report which I sub- 
mitted to the Public Lands Committee 
and the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions, a copy of which I 
have here, under date of April 19, I made 
29 specific recommendations with re- 
spect to our program in the Virgin 
Islands and in Puerto Rico. Some of 
those referring to the Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration I wish now to read: 


Public Law 149, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, the Virgin Islands Corporation Act, 
should be amended by providing in section 9 
that the Board of Directors shall be com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, and five busi- 
nessmen to be appointed by the President 
of the United States. 

The possibility of leasing lands in the 
British Virgin Islands for livestock grazing 
purposes should be explored by the manage- 
ment of the Virgin Islands Corporation. 

The management of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation should explore the possibilities 
of producing cattle feed from a mixture of 
bagasse and molasses. 

The management of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation should give consideration to the 
development of local food crops as a substi- 
tute for imported fresh or canned fruits and 
vegetables— 


And so on through the 29 recommen- 
dations. 
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This mixed food program, if success- 
ful, would enable them to market at a 
profitable price certain products, in- 
stead of giving the molasses away, which 
they are now doing substantially. 

When I say these deficits should no 
longer appear, I say that on the ground 
that if business management is put into 
this operation down there you will have 
a profitable operation and these deficits 
will not occur, There are tremendous 
possibilities in the Virgin Islands for 
profitable operation. As I argued when 
the bill was before this House, I did not 
believe we would ever reach profitable 
operations the way the company was 
then conducted, and I think what has 
happened in the last 18 months justifies 
my argument at that time. I think that 
the present Board of Directors of the 
Virgin Islands Corporation from which 
too much is now expected due to their 
many duties, said Board having been 
set up by this new law which conforms 
substantially to the recommendation of 
the Bureau of the Budget—I think that 
Board is satisfied that changes should 
be made and that we should amend that 
law so that more genuine business ex- 
perience and policies may be put into 
that corporation. 

In addition to this loss of $470,900, 
you will be faced with a deficit of about 
$745,000 in connection with the two mu- 
nicipal councils of the Virgin Islands, 
St. Thomas and St. Croix. The whole 
of the Virgin Islands operation should be 
on a profitable basis. We are doing 
those people an injustice when we force 
them to operate in such a way that they 
have to come here and ask us for ap- 
proximately a million dollars per annum 
to cover their deficits, 

In this report I point out that we have 
no justification whatsoever for having a 
municipal council in the Island of St. 
Thomas and also a municipal council in 
the Island of St. Croix, two legislative 
bodies there, when only one should exist. 

I hope that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will look into these matters and 
give our committee cooperation in cor- 
recting some of these bad practices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

All time has expired on the pending 
chapter. : 

CHAPTER VII. EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT 
5 OFFICES 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now 
read chapter VIII for amendment. 

All points of order to this chapter have 
been waived. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the Bureau of the Budget, personal 
services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where; exchange of books; newspapers and 
periodicals (not exceeding $200); teletype 
news service (not exceeding $900); printing 
and binding; not to exceed $20,000 for serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates not 
to exceed $50 per diem for individuals; a 
health-service program as authorized by law 
(5 U. S. C. 150); and the payment of tort 
claims pusurant to law (28 U. S. C. 2672); 


$3,486,000. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: Page 259, line 5, strike out “$3,486,- 
000,” and insert “$3,386,000.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, if the members of the com- 
mittee will follow me, I think they will 
want to adopt this amendment. My 
amendment proposes to reduce the funds 
for the Bureau of the Budget by $100,- 
000. The purpose of the reduction would 
be to deny the Bureau of the Budget two 
proposed new regional offices. 

There is not a Member of the House 
but who has declaimed somewhere about 
the expanding Government and about 
adding regional offices and starting new 
empires or something of that sort. 

The Bureau of the Budget asked in 
its estimate two additional regional of- 
fices for itself. The amount was $50,000 
each. I have in my hand the hearings. 
On page 1516 you will find under the 
paragraph entitled “Field Service” the 
following, which is their justification for 
this added $100,000: 

The Bureau now has four small field of- 
fices in western and midwestern cities where 
Federal field activity is concentrated. These 
cities are Chicago, Dallas, Denver, and San 
Francisco. The Bureau is requesting au- 
thority and funds in 1951 to establish two 
new field offices, one to cover the southeast- 
ern part of the country and one for the 
northeastern part. 


What that means is that at the pres- 
ent time the northeastern and south- 
eastern part of the country are serviced 
by the main office of the Bureau of the 
Budget here in Washington, D. C., which 
is pretty well situated for the northeast 
and southeast part of the country. 

The Bureau has these little field offices, 
mentioned, at Chicago in the Midwest, 
at Dallas in the South, and at Denver 
and San Francisco. So, from a travel 
standpoint those are pretty well distrib- 
uted. Washington is well located to 
serve the southeastern part of the coun- 
try and also the northeastern part of the 
country. 

It is just as simple as that. It is mere- 
ly a question of whether or not you want 
to add another $100,000 to establish two 
new field offices and move a part of the 
Bureau of the Budget out of Washing- 
ton. It costs $50,000 apiece to open these 
new field offices. There is really no jus- 
tification for starting them unless you 
want to see the Government expand 
more and more. 

So I have offered this amendment 
which would reduce the amount for the 
Bureau of the Budget by $100,000 and 
save the expense of the establishment of 
two new field offices. I hope my amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, we re- 
cognize there is weight and force to what 
the gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Case] has said. We will accept the 
amendment and see if we can strike a 
balance in conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question fs on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and employment of aliens; pur- 
chase of land and interests in land; services 
authorized by section 15 of the act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); purchase of not 
to exceed 150 passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only; purchase, maintenance, 
and operation of aircraft; printing and bind- 
ing; health service program as authorized 
by law (5 U. S. C. 150); publication and dis- 
semination of atomic information; payment 
of tort claims pursuant to law; purchase, re- 
pair, and cleaning of uniforms; purchase of 
newspapers and periodicals (not to exceed 
$8,000) and travel expenses; official enter- 
tainment expenses (not to exceed $5,000); 
reimbursement of the General Services Ad- 
ministration for security guard services; and 
payment of obligations incurred under prior 
year contract authorizations; $647,820,000, to- 
gether with the unexpended balances, as of 
June 30, 1950, of prior year appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, of which 
amounts $100,000 may be expended for ob- 
jects of a confidential nature and in any 
such case the certificate of the Commission 
as to the amount of the expenditure and 
that it is deemed inadvisable to specify the 
nature thereof shall be deemed a sufficient 
voucher for the sum therein expressed to 
have been expended; from which appropria- 
tion transfers of sums may be made to other 
agencies of the Government for the per- 
formance of the work for which this appro- 
priation is made, and in such cases the sums 
so transferred may be merged with the ap- 
propriation to which transferred; and in ad- 
dition to the amount herein ‘provided, the 
Commission is authorized to contract for the 
purposes of this appropriation during the 
current fiscal year in an amount not exceed- 
ing 300,150,000: Provided, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be used to pay the 
salary of any officer or employee (except such 
Officers and employees whose compensation 
is fixed by law, and scientific and technical 
personnel) whose position would be subject 
to tho Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
if such act were applicable to such position, 
at a rate in excess of the rate payable under 
such act for positions of equivalent difficulty 
or responsibility: Provided further, That no 
part of this appropriation or contract author- 
ization shall be used— 

(A) to start any new construction project 
for which an estimate was not included in 
the budget for the current fiscal year; 

(B) to start any new construction project 
the currently estimated cost of which ex- 
ceeds the estimated cost included therefor 
in such budget; or 

(C) to continue any community facility 
construction project whenever the currently 
estimated cost thereof exceeds the estimated 
cost included therefor in such budget; 
unless the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget specifically approves the start of.such 
construction project or its continuation and 
a detailed explanation thereof is submitted 
forthwith by the Director to the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy; the limitations 
contained in this proviso shall not apply to 
any construction project the total estimated 
cost of which does not exceed $500,000; and, 
as used herein, the term “construction 
project” includes the purchase, alteration, 
or improvement of buildings, and the term 
“budget” includes the detailed justification 
supporting the budget estimates: Provided 
further, That whenever the current estimate 
to complete any construction project (except 
community facilities) exceeds by 15 percent 
the estimated cost included therefor in such 
budget or the estimated cost of a construc- 
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tion project covered by clause (A) of the 
foregoing proviso which has been approved 
by the Director, the Commission shall forth- 
with submit a detailed explanation thereof 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Committees on Appropriations of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy: Provided further, That the two fore- 
going provisos shall have no application 
with respect to technical and production 
facilities (1) if the Commission certifies to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
that immediate construction or immediate 
continuation of construction is necessary to 
the national defense and security, and (2) 
if the Director agrees that such certification 
is justified: Provided further, That no part 
of the foregoing appropriation or contract 
authorization shall be used in connection 
with the payment of any contractor or firm 
of contractors engaged under a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contract or contracts at any in- 
stallation of the Commission, where the fee 
for community management is at a rate in 
excess of $90,000 per annum, or for the 


operation of a transportation system where 
the fee is at a rate in excess of $45,000 per 
annum, 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I cannot help but think, 
when I hear all these arguments on this 
appropriation bill, just how far it goes 
in affecting the economy of our coun- 
try; not only the economy of our coun- 
try, but I am thinking more today about 
the children that are coming on, your 
children and my children, and our 
grandchildren who will have to bear this 
burden. I do not know how our chil- 
dren are going to carry on when we 
Members of Congress are spending so 
much money, and when we are short 
approximately seven or eight billion dol- 
lars in tax revenue toward balancing the 
budget, I feel that the people in this 
country are being taxed to the limit. 
Why we do not use a little good com- 
mon sense and balance the budget and 
not pile this debt on to our children and 
our children's children, we ought to as- 
sume the obligation ourselves. You 
know, some times I just cannot under- 
stand why we are not big enough for the 
job, and I wonder whether we are ever 
going to arrive at the point where we 
will have a President of the United 
States who will exercise economy and 
balance the budget. You are never go- 
ing to get any place until you have a 
President and departments of Govern- 
ment that want to balance the budget. 
You are not going to get any place until 
you do that, and we do not have any- 
body in the White House or in the Cabi- 
net offices today that seems to have any 
desire to do it. 

A very interesting article came into 
my office which was gotten out by the 
Aluminum Specialty Co., general office, 
Manitowoc, Wis. It reads: 


ATTENTION AMERICANS 


Our country now has loaned over $260,- 
000,000,000 to countries having a less per 
capita debt than ours and allowing foreign- 
made goods, made with our money, to be im- 
ported thereby putting United States labor 
out of work. 

This is nearly double the amount of the 
combined national debt of England, France, 
Italy, and all nations to whom we are giving 
aid. 
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A debt of about $2,000 for every man, 
woman, or child in the United States. 

Why did we inflate our currency? 

Today there is nothing bought or earned 
on which you are not taxed directly or in- 
directly or both, and still money is given 
abroad, not for charity, but money which 
will be used to import goods into the United 
States to put our labor out of employment. 

Don't forget every dollar given or loaned 
abroad is your money and you must pay for 
this in added taxes on everything you buy. 

The WPA pays no share of the debt and its 
upkeep is paid by the worker. 

Our forefathers came to this country to 
get away from foreign oppression and gain 
freedom but we seem to be willing to give 
away the liberty of our children by helping 
foreigners who have less debt than we have. 

A bankrupt country means slavery to its 
citizens the same as a dictatorship. 

What country would lend us money? 

We cannot run our own country (strikes) 
but we think we can rule the world. 

Why allow 409,000 foreigners into this 
country to displace our own people after 
the billions of dollars we have given abroad 
to keep them there, when we have so many 
unemployed. Increased costs have killed our 
export business. After loaning Canada 300 
million she put an embargo on all American 
goods which could be bought from Great 
Britain. 

Money sent abroad does not buy your 
product. 

The people pay the bill. If you don’t think 
so compare the cost of running your home 
now and before the war. 

Note what the great Samuel Gompers said: 
“The greatest crime a company can commit 
against its employees is not to make a 
profit.” 

What has become of our Monroe Doctrine? 

Why elect people to public office no em- 
ployer would hire? 

ALUMINUM SPECIALTY Co., 
General Office, Manitowoc, Wis. 


That is a pretty broad statement to 
make, so be careful, men, about what 
might happen to us. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HoLIFIELD: On 
page 265, line 22, strike all beginning with 
the words “Provided further” down to and 
including the word “annum” in line 4 on 
page 266. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise, 
and on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. THOMAS 
and Mr. ScRIVNER. 

The Committee divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
8, noes 46. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ScrivNER] makes the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Sixty-seven Members 
are present; not a quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and, 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
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tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7786) making appropriations 
for the support of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and 
for other purposes, had come to no res- 
olution thereon. 


CLOSING OF VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the order issued by the Secre- 
tary of National Defense that the 
Waltham General Hospital, the Percy 
Jones Hospital, and the Valley Forge 
Hospital, all Army hospitals, be closed, 
and I also understand that Navy hospi- 
tals are being closed, is not only a great 
blow to the service men and women and 
their families who are entitled to hospi- 
talization and care but also to the vet- 
erans who are in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals. 

I do not need to remind the Members 
of the House that those men who are 
hospitalized in the Army and Navy hos- 
pitals are all service-connected cases. 
There are not enough beds in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. Those 
men would be out on the streets, as well 
as the service men and women and those 
who are now serving in the Army and 
Navy, and their families. With the draft 
bill reported out of committee, it seems 
the height of folly to close down these 
Army hospitals. The need will increase 
for additional hospital beds in all the 
armed service hospitals with more and 
more patients coming in each day. And 
the need for additional beds is increasing 
daily in the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. 

How you are going to take care of the 
disabled, I do not know. It looks to me 
as if they did not care what happened to 
the sick. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SATURDAY SESSION 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, the majority leader, tell us if 
there is to be a session on Saturday? 
There has been some conflicting opin- 
ion about it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. There will 
be a session on Saturday for considera- 
tion of the appropriation bill. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. No 
other legislation except that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No other legisla- 
tion except that. 


HOSPITALIZATION FOR VETERANS 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Armed Service Committee reported 
out the selective-service legislation to 
extend selective service for a period of 
2 years in preparation of the country’s 
national-defense program in event of an 
emergency. 

And, at the same time, with 2,700 vet- 
erans in Pennsylvania awaiting hospital- 
ization, orders are issued to deactivate 
and close up Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital. This is presumably an economy 
move. To me it is preposterous to talk 
about economy in the face of human 
misery and suffering. 

This hospital provides regional-type 
hospital care for over 100,000 troops in 
the area and for approximately 75,000 
oversea troops which are provided gen- 
eral medical and surgical care. Over a 
million troops are provided hepatic- 
metabolic care; approximately 900,000 
troops are provided plastic surgery care; 
approximately 700,000 troops are pro- 
vided neuropsychiatric care; also pro- 
vides care for veterans of the two World 
Wars. This hospital should be retained 
for those in the services and the veterans 
of Pennsylvania. The closing of this 
hospital leaves but one general hospital 
east of the Mississippi—the Walter Reed 
Hospital—a 1,800-bed hospital with 2,000 
patients at the present time and many 
on the waiting list. 

I am in receipt of a letter from the 
Milton Jarrett Norman Post of the 
American Legion, Sunbury, Pa., which 
is in the district of my good and able 
friend and colleague, Ivor D. FENTON, 
who has been making the fight to retain 
this hospital. It expresses in a forceful 
manner my feelings in this matter, and 
I quote: 

It is, indeed, an ignominious reward for 
the preservation of this Nation’s heritage. 
It is sheer mockery to flaunt in the face of 
those who gave so much more the word 
“economy.” It is pure callousness to mini- 
mize the afflicted, wounded, and maimed. 


In my opinion, in view of the evident 
needs, to close this hospital at this time 
is a grave and serious mistake. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


AS A RESULT OF DELEGATING POWERS 
TO FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS AND 
OTHER GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES, THE 
CONGRESS WILL SOME DAY BE CALLED 
UPON TO REPEAL “LAWS” WHICH IN 
FACT IT NEVER PASSED 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, March 16, President Tru- 
man signed H. R. 2023, a bill to re- 
peal the tax on oleomargarine imposed 
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by Congress in the year of 1886, now 64 
years ago. 

I have long been an ardent supporter 
of the proposal to repeal both the 
licenses as well as the Federal taxes on 
both white and yellow oleomargarine. I 
voted for the repeal of this unfair legis- 
lation when it was first considered by 
this House, and I want it clearly under- 
stood that I have always opposed the 
license and the tax on oleomargarine. 

It was utter nonsense to compel the 
grocer or storekeeper to take out a license 
and pay a tax in order to sell an Ameri- 
can housewife a pound of oleomargarine, 
It was ridiculous for the laws to make 
the housewife take the little yellow cap- 
sule or tablet and color her own spread, 
when the margarine producers could 
work the color into it at no additional 
expense when they made the product. 

The record of this House will dis- 
close that not alone did I advocate the 
repeal of the Federal taxes by the Con- 
gress and vote for the repeal, but addi- 
tionally thereto, in a press release on 
February 11, 1948, I said in part as 
follows: 

The need for oleomargarine * * * 
and grows in importance as high prices make 
the homemakers’ problem increasingly diffi- 
cult. Wholesale distributors of 
yellow margarine pay $480 annually, dis- 
tributors of the white product only $200. 
Retailers pay $48 and $6 respectively. Great 
effort is being made to repeal these taxes, 
as well as the 10-cent Federal tax on the 
yellow margarine. * * * In Ohio, how- 
ever, our situation is not like that of many 
States, because our State laws absolutely 
prohibit both the manufacture and the sale 
of yellow margarine. Even if Congress re- 
moved the 10-cent Federal tax, we in Ohio 
would not benefit. So * »I would 
urge those of you who do not want to pay 
extra for a very real bit of labor-saving, to 
take it to our Ohio Legislature and see what 
you can do with it. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to thank you for 
granting me this special order and the 
privilege of addressing this House for 30 
minutes today. I want to thank the 
great number of my colleagues who are 
here present for giving up important 
duties to lend their ears to this talk on a 
subject which is daily becoming of 
greater import to all of us. 

I want to talk to you about the oleo 
bill, the penalties which it imposed, and 
the administration of Federal statutes 
by various agencies concerned with con- 
struing legislative action which is some 
day going to make it necessary for this 
Congress to repeal so-called laws which 
the Congress in fact never passed. 

Mr. Speaker, that statement may seem 
paradoxical, but nevertheless it is true. 

There are today a number of Federal 
agencies charged with administering the 
affairs of agriculture, labor, banking, in- 
dustry, commerce, and trade that are 
now legally empowered to make rules and 
ee which have the full force of 

W. 

These departments, bureaus, commis- 
slons, and other agencies of government 
have been clothed by this Congress with 
powers to indict a man, bring him to 
trial, sit as his judge, and impose such 
penalties and other punishments as they 
deem fit. These are matters to which 
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Congress will shortly have to direct its 
attention in order to abate in part, if not 
in toto, many of these discretionary pow- 
ers in the name of equity and justice to 
American citizens and taxpayers. 

Some few weeks ago there was re- 
turned to this House from the confer- 
ence committee handling the oleo bill, 
H. R. 2023, a conference report for final 
passage and adoption by this House. 
However, the bill that came back to us 
from the conference was not the bill 
that we had passed and sent to the 
Senate. It was not the bill for which I 
voted and which I wholeheartedly ap- 
proved. It had been changed in several 
of its more important particulars, and 
it was in opposition to this vicious change 
that I cast my vote. 

Mr. Speaker, of a certainty, it is pre- 
sumed, the common and the ordinary 
penalties imposed against the violation 
of statutes of these United States should 
be imposed against those who would vio- 
late the new law with respect to the 
labeling, marketing, and the serving of 
oleomargarine. That is but normal to 
all legislation that passes our body. 

While this bill was in the Senate, how- 
ever, added to it was a sleeper or a 
rider that was wholly indefensible and 
which introduced matters into this leg- 
islation that were entirely extraneous, 
not germane, and in nowise whatever 
related to oleomargdrine. This rider 
provided that the penalties for a viola- 
tion of the Oleomargarine Act would ap- 
ply with equal force to any violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act by 
businessmen who produce and distrib- 
ute thousands of other commodities. 

We in this body here have long been 
mindful of the fact that every last par- 
liamentary practice that could be in- 
voked, would be invoked and brought 
into play against the passage of the oleo 
bill. Certainly there was none within 
the circle of my friends in this House 
who ever anticipated that we would see 
& bill drawn up to remove Federal taxes 
on oleo, leave this Chamber in such lan- 
guage that it would expose business 
houses in these United States which 
made anything from carpet tacks to lo- 
comotives—to a penalty of $5,000 per 
day for some violation of a rule or reg- 
ulation. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the remarks of 
the honorable Representative from the 
Second District of Michigan [Mr. MICH- 
ENER] on the floor of this House on 
March 7, 1950, in opposition to the pro- 
posed rider. He stated in part: 

This proposed amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act is subject to the 
following objections: 

First. There has been no demonstrated 
need for such unusual authority; 

Second. There have been no hearings of 
any kind on the proposal; 

Third. It has never been considered by the 
proper committee of the Congress; 

Fourth. It violates the spirit of the Re- 
organization Act in that it amends basic 
statutes by means of a rider which is not 
3 to the main purposes of the legis- 

on; 

Fifth. It is not offered in good faith by 
its supporters, since its primary purpose is 
to get Members of this House to vote against 
the oleomargarine bill. 
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I have no intention of going into the pros 
and cons of butter versus oleomargarine. 

But I do object, and strenuously, to this 
attempt to amend the organic act of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission without any consid- 
eration as to the final effect of such legisla- 
tion. 

This is no way to legislate. 

I shall, therefore, vote against this confer- 
ence report. This is without reference to 
the difference in opinion in reference to the 
oleo controversy. 


Mr. Speaker, when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration, and other bureaus and 
agencies of the Government were estab- 
lished the Congress in its wisdom saw fit 
to delegate to these arms of the Govern- 
ment the power to issue rules and regu- 
lations in order to effectuate the declared 
purpose of Congress in enacting the law 
that gave birth to the various activities. 

Additionally thereto this Congress 
delegated to those that were charged 
with the administration of that law the 
right to make the rules and the regula- 
tions to see that the organic law as 
passed by Congress was made effective 
with respect to the commerce and trade 
of these United States. 

This Congress went even further. It 
clothed these agencies with the power to 
issue citations, edicts, cease-and-desist 
orders, and other instruments, and to 
designate fines for failure to comply in 
acting under the powers which we have 
delegated to them for these many, many 
years. 

As time went on usage and custom 
gave their rules and regulations the full 
force of law, and too often other Mem- 
bers of this House and myself have heard 
of penalties imposed by these agencies 
for what at times appeared to seem friv- 
olous rules and regulations in restraint 
of trade. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Congress certainly 
had reason to believe that these agencies 
would construe the organic law as passed 
by this House by the ordinary use of 
good common sense. 

Certainly I for one never expected to 
see a law so construed as to find an 
American farmer denied the right to 
haul his neighbor’s spinach to market in 
his farm wagon, because they both had 
washed the sand out of their spinach to 
make it more marketable. Yet there is 
a case now pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which in sub- 
stance holds that spinach is a farm prod- 
uct only as long as it remains unwashed 
and contains sand. If the farmer 
washes out the sand, the spinach be- 
comes a manufactured product—and 
thereby is subject to a different classifi- 
cation under ICC license regulations ap- 
plicable to common carriers. 

Fact, logic, reason, and common sense 
dictate the frivolity of a ruling—that if 
you take oysters or clams out of their 
shells, they too became manufactured 
goods, or if you knock the head and tail 
off a shrimp, a different law applies to 
its shipment. 

I take a very dim view of a current 
regulation which says that a tomato 
plant is not a farm commodity. Sepa- 
rate the cream from the milk—take the 
shells off peanuts or any other nuts—and 
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you remove them from the class of a 
farm or agricultural product and there- 
fore are compelled to obtain special per- 
mit and license to transport them in 
your own conveyance down a Federal 
United States highway built with your 
own tax money. Inasmuch as certain 
preserved farm products are classed as 
manufactured goods by the ICC, who 
knows but what if you wrap an apple in 
a piece of paper, or wax a turnip to pre- 
serve it, and the same is brought to the 
ICC’s attention, the apples and turnips 
so wrapped and so waxed will also be 
classed as manufactured goods. 

Mr. Speaker, ponder on this fact. The 
oleomargarine law as signed by President 
Truman includes oleomargarine under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act reg- 
ulating advertising. Subsection (1) of 
section 5 of that act specifically provides 
that— 

Any person, partnership, or corporation 
who violates an order of the Commission to 
cease and desist after it has become final, and 
while such order is in effect, shall forfeit and 
pay t the United States a civil penalty of 
not more than $5,000 for each violation, which 
shall accrue to the United States and may 
be recovered in a civil action brought by the 
United States. 


The rider inserted by the Senate pro- 
vided: 

Each separate violation of such an order 
shall be a separate offense, except that in the 
case of a violation through continuing fail- 
ure or neglect to obey a final order of the 
Commission each day of continuance of such 
failure or neglect shall be deemed a separate 
offense. 


And for each succeeding day a penalty 
of not more than $5,000 may be charged. 

In the passage of the oleomargarine 
bill, these undue penalties which would 
be assessed against the violators of oleo- 
margarine legislation, were not alone 
made applicable to such violators, but 
were made applicable to all business 
houses in the United States which come 
within the provision—not of an oleomar- 
garine administrator—but of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

During the first session of the Eight- 
jeth Congress the Honorable JOSEPH P. 
O' Hana, of Minnesota, introduced H. R. 
3871 to amend the act creating the Fed - 
eral Trade Commission and to define the 
powers of the FTC and its other duties 
in order to cure the inequities which 
have crept into bureaucratic administra- 
tion. The bill proposed to take from the 
Federal Trade Commission the powers 
to decide when the law was violated, and 
to transfer that power to the United 
States district court where it belongs, 
leaving to the Commission only the func- 
tion of initiating and prosecuting pro- 
ceedings under the act. Thus, in that 
way would the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion be a true administering agent and 
no longer sit as grand jury, judge, pros- 
ecuting attorney, and trial jury all in 
one. 

H. R. 3871 further provided that from 
the time such a suit is filed in a court 
of competent jurisdiction, the trial 
would be governed by the rules apply- 
ing to other court cases under the rules 
of civil procedure and judicial code, and 
that, Mr. Speaker, is the way the laws 
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of the United States ought to be admin- 
istered. 

In rendering decision, one Federal 
district court judge would be substi- 
tuted for five commissioners. 

H. R. 3871 provided that the fines for 
false advertising of foods, drugs, devices, 
or cosmetics under section 14 of the 
present act remain, and that the injunc- 
tion provided against such advertising 
by section 13 of the present act could in 
the future only be sought at the time of 
filing complaint in the district court 
under section 5. 

In short, H. R. 3871 was a bill to cure 
the evils that have long been apparent 
to all in the Federal Trade Commission 
Act as it now stands, and repose the 
judicial procedures with respect to the 
enforcement of this act in the United 
States district courts where they belong. 

Mr. Speaker, in the time which you 
have so graciously allotted for this 
speech I cannot address myself to the 
many, many provisions for improving 
and making more effective the declared 
purposes of this Congress when they cre- 
ated the Federal Trade Commission, and 
belatedly clothed it in the robes of judi- 
cial procedure, Contrary to the checks 
and balances system of our founding 
fathers, the Federal Trade Commission 
makes its own laws, which are called 
rules and regulations, and then tries vio- 
lators and adjudges them guilty or inno- 
cent of violations. This is not good prac- 
tice under the American way of life. 

Extensive hearings covering pages of 
testimony were held by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
H. R. 3871. Many witnesses were heard, 
among them the general counsel for the 
Federal Trade Commission; the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission; 
professor of law and acting dean, George 
Washington University Law School; the 
vice president of Johnson & Johnson 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J.; the general 
counsel for the Advertising Federation 
of America, and communications were 
received from the National Small Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, 

Let me quote from the document sub- 
mitted by the National Small Business 
Men’s Association in support of this bill 
to cure the evils that have grown into 
the administration of the Federal Trade 
Commission: 

The various acts conferring jurisdiction on 
the Federal Trade Commission give it great 
latitude and discretion in the matter of au- 
thorizing and issuing complaints against 
business enterprises and individuals; clothe it 
with tremendous investigatory powers and 
vest it with the right of adjusting com- 
plaints, by means of stipulations to cease 
and desist from practices which the Commis- 
sion charges are in violation of the several 
statutes under which it operates, both be- 
fore or after formal complaints are filed; 
and, finally, enable it to seek enforcement 
of its orders through our Federal courts. 

The Commission acts as an administrative 
agency, a bureau of investigation, a division 
for prosecution, a jury determining the facts, 
and a court in interpreting and applying the 
law, and finally reverts to a prosecuting 
agency to enforce its own edicts, 

In this administrative agency there has 
been embodied the ability to legislate 
through interpretation; to act as a branch of 
the executive department; and to function as 
a judicial tribunal. 
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This is not the American way of conduct- 
ing government, and it contributes to a cen- 
tralization of far too much power in an 
administrative body—power, the exercise of 
which is too often without adequate judi- 
cial review. 

Furthermore, the cost involved in defend- 
ing one’s conduct before the Federal Trade 
Commission is prohibitive to all but large 
and wealthy concerns. Proceedings drag out 
over months and years, hearings are held in 
numerous places throughout the country and 
small enterprise is financially and physically 
exhausted when decisions are finally 
reached—the record becomes so voluminous 
that the cost of preparing the same for ap- 
peal is ofttimes beyond the ability of small 
business to pay. It is well known that many 
smaller businesses have consented to stipu- 
late against using certain trade practices 
which they believed were perfectly proper 
and which they would have defended before 
the Commission had it been possible for 
them to defray the expense incidental to 
such proceedings. When the cost of defend- 
ing one’s liberty is made prohibitive by a 
government, then justice is denied. 

We believe that the enactment of H. R. 
$871 will correct much of these faults with- 
out weakening the service the Federal Trade 
Commission can continue to afford in matters 
within its jurisdiction. The right of trial 
by a court established in the duly constituted 
judicial structure of the Republic and en- 
tirely independent of the Commission or any 
other agency is not only desirable but es- 
sential if we are to have and preserve our 
democratic form of government rather than 
further to develop it with a highly central- 
ized and concentrated bureaucracy, 

The removal of the trial of a complaint 
from the Commission to the United States 
district court as provided in H. R. 3871 will 
eliminate the costly step in procedure and 
restore confidence through the knowledge 
that business will have its day in court be- 
fore it has been drained white by the costs 
of first defending itself before the investi- 
gator who turned prosecutor and then 
mounted the woolsack to confirm his first 
judgment of authorizing the complaint to 
be filed. 


Now it was in defense of the small- 
business men of our country in general, 
and in defense of the small as well as 
the large business interests in the great 
city of Cleveland in particular, which I 
represent here in this Congress, that I 
cast my final vote in opposition to the 
“sleeper” or the “rider” that was at- 
tached to the oleomargarine bill when 
it came back from the conference com- 
mittee for vote on the floor of this House. 

Instead of doing the things that the 
small-business men of these United 
States requested, this bill has made these 
onerous and vicious practices applicable 
to every commodity in the United States, 
and has placed the threatening hand of 
Federal Government upon every busi- 
ness agency of this country. 

Now let me quote what Mr. Leslie D. 
Taggart, member of the New York bar 
and member of the trade-mark commit- 
tee of the patents, trade-marks, and 
copyright section of the American Bar 
Association, had to say with respect to 
the way the Federal Trade Commission 
is enforcing this law. He says: 

First you have the fact that the prosecutor 
is the judge and jury of his own case, and I 
believe that many district attorneys would 
like to have that power, but for the sake of 
the community, they do not have that 
power. 

The second point is this, the only restric- 
tion on the evidence—and this restriction 
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comes from the appeal provision—the only 
restriction on the evidence is that when an 
injured party or party deeming himself in- 
jured appeals from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to the appropriate circuit court of 
appeals, if the court of appeals finds that the 
findings of the Commission as to the facts 
are supported by evidence, that shall be con- 
clusive. In other words, we have a situation 
where not only is the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the prosecutor and the judge and 
jury, but unlike the average court case, the 
circuit court of appeals, the appellate court, 
has not the power to inquire into the facts. 
It must accept the facts as found by the 
Commission, whether or not those are sup- 
ported by competent evidence or relative evi- 
dence. All that is required is that there be 
evidence to support the findings. 


Mr. John Dwight Sullivan, general 
counsel of the Advertising Federation of 
America, testified that H. R. 3871 was a 
bill which would “correct a procedure 
that calls for remedy.” 

Mr. Speaker, please note this well, it 
is a judge who, in his decision with re- 
spect to a case brought before his court 
against the Federal Trade Commission, 
speaks as follows: 


In our opinion * * the bin 
would * * * correct a procedure and 
practice which call for remedy. 

The crux of the present situation was 
stated by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in the case of John Bene 
v. Federal Trade Commission (299 Fed. 468, 
471) as follows: 

“The Trade Commission * * è is 
called upon simultaneously to enact the roles 
of complainant, jury, judge, and counsel.” 

Under the present act, when the Commis- 
sion believe that the act is being violated, 
it issues a complaint against the alleged 
offender, who must come in and defend; 
but all the proceedings from beginning to 
conclusion are controlled by the Commission 
and its staff, to and including the issuance 
of a cease and desist order. 

The act specifically provides that—"the 
findings of the Commission as to the facts, 
if su by evidence shall be con- 
clusive”’—in the event that the respondent 
appeals to the circuit court of appeals for 
a review. 

I might read the precise language from 
subsection (c) of section 5 of the act, which 
concludes with these words: 

“The findings of the Commission as to facts 
if supported by evidence shall be conclusive.” 

In actual practice, when the Commission 
believes that a person or company is oper- 
ating in violation of the act and issues its 
complaint, its own staff prepares the case 
by obtaining witness, subpenaing docu- 
ments and other evidence. Its own attorney 
thereupon presents the case before the trial 
examiner, who-is also an employee of the 
Commission—Mr. Taggart referred to that 
fact. The trial examiner presides at all the 
hearings. After the hearings close he files 
an advisory report with the Commission. The 
members of the Commission do not see the 
witnesses nor attend the hearings; they have 
no means of exercising a judgment as to the 
creditability of the witnesses as does a court 
or jury, by hearing them and seeing them. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt but 
what the Congress passed the Clayton 
Act in 1914 to arrest at their inception 
certain specific acts which were promo- 
tive of monopoly. The act of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was to be preven- 
tive, and not punitive. 

Will you not agree that to impose a 
$5,000-a-day fine is altogether punitive? 
Mr. Isaac W. Digges, who appeared in 
behalf of the Association of National 
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Advertisers with a membership of ap- 
proximately 500 manufacturing com- 
panies, and representative of a great 
cross section of American industry, had 
this to say with respect to the Federal 
Trade Commission and its procedure 
and court trial methods. In testifying 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House, Mr. 
Digges spoke in part, as follows: 


But let us assume, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Commission has carried out the con- 
gressional mandate, and certainly I do not 
question its good faith at any stage during 
its history. But it seems to me that now 
we have his (the O’Hara) bill before us, it 
might be well to lock at the roots of this 
existing legislation to see whether they are 
imbedded in fertile soil. When we look at 
the roots, Mr. Chairman, we find, however, 
that a grafting job has been done. Orig- 
inally there was one important difference 
between an FTO procedure and a court 
trial—the lack of penalty to be assessed 
against the offenders. That has now been 
changed by the Wheeler-Lea amendment, 
which provides that the violation of a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission order to cease and 
desist subjects the offender to a civil penalty 
of $5,000 for each violation. That may be 
recovered in a civil action brought by the 
United States. 

Thus, we have introduced into our civil 
law the proposition that the determination 
of a fact by an administrative agency may 
be translated into a penalty of large pro- 
portions. Where such power resides, it is 
my view that justice requires that there be 
the usual judicial safeguards for the liti- 
gant who might be faced with such a pen- 
alty. I consider this a matter of principle, 
and I believe it proper that we examine, or 
reexamine the commingling of administra- 
tive procedures and judicial sanctions as 
embodied in the legislation under which the 
Commission presently operates. 


Mr. Henry B. King, representing an 
association of 160 manufacturing com- 
panies, testified before the committee in 
part, as follows: 

Let me say at this time that our associa- 
tion is very much aware of the good work 
accomplished by the Commission and of the 
deep sense of public duty that its personnel 
hold. Nevertheless, we believe as a matter 
of principle that the Commission should be 
required to try its cases before an impartial 
court so as to put a stop to the multiple 
functions of the Commission as investigator, 
prosecutor, judge, and jury in its own cause. 


Let me quote James Landis, former 
dean of Harvard Law School, who him- 
self served as a Commissioner of the 
FTC during 1933 and 1934. When testi- 
fying before the House committee dur- 
ing hearings on H. R. 2390, he said: 

When I went to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission I found that the findings of that 
Commission were, as a matter of practice, 
drafted by the Commission’s attorneys in 
the case and the prosecuting attorney. It 
seemed to me absolutely wrong that that 
should be so. True, the Commission exer- 
cised an independent judgment before it 
said, “Issue an order” or “Don’t issue an 
order,” but the findings supporting that 
order were drafted by the attorneys who 
presented the case. Naturally, he tied the 
respondent so that the respondent could not 
move with the findings he drafted. 


Mr. Speaker, that is not justice under 
the laws of these United States. 

Let me here quote from a report of the 
President’s committee of 1937 on a mat- 
ter with which you in this House are 
undoubtedly familiar: 
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There is a conflict of principle involved in 
their make-up and function, * * * They 
are vested with duties of administration 
* * * and at the same time they are 
given important judicial work. * * * The 
evils resulting from the confusion of prin- 
ciples are insidious and far-reaching. * * * 
Pressures and influences properly enough 
directed toward officers responsible for for- 
mulating and administering policy constitute 
an unwholesome atmosphere in which to 
adjudicate private rights. But the mixed 
duties of the Commission render escape 
from these subversive influences impossible. 
Furthermore, the same men are obliged to 
serve both as prosecutors and as judges. 
This not only undermines judicial fair 
means; it weakens public confidence in that 
fairness. Commission decisions affecting 
private rights and conduct lie under the 
suspicion of being rationalizations of the pre- 
liminary findings which the Commission, in 
the role of prosecutor, presented to itself. 


On page 184 of the hearings held be- 
fore the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on H. R. 3871 is pre- 
sented a travel table that is the travel 
table of the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission against Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., Docket No. 4993; Federal Trade 
Commission against Capudine Chemical 
Co., Docket No. 4852. 

There was a total of 14 hearings held 
at 14 different locations, ranging from 
St. Augustine, Fla., to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
in the north, and from New York City 
in the east to San Francisco on the west 
coast. 

The hearings were held in 14 different 
cities. In 11 cities, but a single witness 
was heard. In the three remaining 
cities two witnesses were heard in each 
city. There was an average of five per- 
sons present, traveling from city to city 
to conduct these hearings, and-they trav- 
eled a total distance equivalent to 69,288 
miles. The hearings opened on October 
16, 1944, and they closed on December 
9, 1946, and all of that to hear 17 wit- 
nesses. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that in 
a statement made before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
this House a short 2 years ago, Mr. Ken- 
neth Perry, vice president of the John- 
son & Johnson Co., one of America’s 
finest business organizations, in testify- 
ing against the present practices of the 
FTC, spoke in part as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to give the busi- 
nessman his day in court. That court is to 
be the traditional common-law court, the 
district court of the United States in the 
district where the businessman had his 
business. 

Under a creeping process of administra- 
tive encroachment, sustained by judicial leg- 
islation, the businessman has become re- 
stricted to a day out of court before his 
adversary. This adversary has previously in- 
vestigated the businessman's conduct and 
found it suspect. Accordingly, he prose- 
cutes the businessman for the accused con- 
duct. As an advocate this adversary then 
adduces evidence which at the same time he 
hears as a jury. Next he finds the facts with 
respect to this conduct. Finally, on the 
basis of these proceedings, as a judge, he 
orders the businessman with respect to pres- 
ent and future conduct. 

The businessman does not like it. He has 
the uncomfortable feeling that he is not sure 
of getting a square shake from an adversary 
who is investigator, prosecutor, jury, and 
judge all in one. It strikes him as an un- 
holy quadrumvirate. 
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It is because in part of the foregoing 
that after having advocated the adop- 
tion of the oleomargarine bill to repeal 
the Federal taxes imposed upon the sale 
of colored and noncolored oleomar- 
garine, that I was compelled to vote 
against the bill because of the unholy 
sleeper or rider that had crept into it 
after it had left this House and gone 
to the Senate. As that bill came out of 
the conference committee it had im- 
posed even greater authority and even 
more punitive powers to harass and cause 
unending expenses to big- as well as lit- 
tle-business men all through the United 
States, and particularly so in the Twenty- 
second District of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I now wish to insert into 
the Recorp a telegram which I received 
from one of my constituents, president 
and chairman of the board of the Harris- 
Seybold Co., one of Cleveland’s oldest 
and most reputable business organiza- 
tions. The Harris-Seybold Co. makes 
neither butter nor oleomargarine. It has 
for many years been engaged in manu- 
facturing offset lithographic printing 
presses, power paper cutters and other 
similar machinery as used by printers 
and allied craftsmen. The telegram 
reads: 

Am advised oleomargarine bill up in the 
House today. Contains sleeper amendment 
amending Federal Trade Commission law by 
providing a $5,000 fine for initial violation 
of any Federal Trade Commission order and 
additional fine of $5,000 for each day the 
order is not complied with. Such a provision 
should be considered on its merits and not 
passed as a sleeper. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion rulings are so numerous, comprehensive 
and in some cases so contrary to accepted 
good business practice that the average man- 
ufacturer would require a staff of high-priced 
attorneys and investigators constantly check- 
ing his operations at an impossible cost to be 
sure he is not unknowingly violating some 
ruling. Burden placed on industry by this 
sleeper amendment is out of all proportion 
to any possible benefits to the country. 

R. V. MITCHELL, 
Chairman, Harris-Seybold Co, 


This would seem to state the case with 
great clarity. 

In casting my vote against the sleep- 
er or rider which had been appended 
to the oleomargarine bill, I did so wholly 
and solely because I in conscience knew 
that its enactment would have serious 
effects upon the continuing employment 
of hundreds of thousands of our Cleve- 
land workers, and possibly upon every 
business house in the district which I 
have the privilege of representing here 
in this Congress. 


TWO IMPORTANT POINTS FAVORABLE TO 
BRANNAN PLAN ARE SELDOM MEN- 
TIONED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are two important points which highly 
recommend the Brannan production- 
payment plan that are seldom men- 
tioned by those who so vigorously op- 
pose it: one is that it will get the Gov- 
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ernment out of a big-size business, and 
the other is that it will encourage fam- 
ily-size farms by restricting the pay- 
ment to not exceeding $25,000 per year. 
Although this seems large, it is so much 
smaller than a $576,000 payment to one 
Boston banker, who happened to own 
potato land in Maine, 
GET GOVERNMENT OUT OF BUSINESS 


There is a loud cry going up now to 
get the Government out of any kind of 
business. I agree that the Government 
should be out of any business that 
should be operated by private enterprise. 
It is very strange that people, who are 
making this clamor, are opposed to the 
Government through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation getting out of the 
business of making loans on, handling, 
transporting, storing, accepting title to, 
and selling perishable products running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

The Brannan plan will get the Gov- 
ernment out of this business. These 
services represent a large part of the 
cost to the Government, in many in- 
stances as much as one-third, in the 
price-support programs. 

Under the Brannan plan, the Gov- 
ernment would never touch these com- 
modities. They would be sold in the 
open market and the producers would 
have the same protection through sup- 
port prices that the manufacturers have 
had since 1789 through the protective 
tariff. 

The Government, since the first gen- 
eral law—the Protective Tariff Act—was 
passed in 1789 at the First Congress, has 
forced the farmers to pay higher prices 
for practically everything they buy in a 
protected market, and forced them to 
sell their products in the open markets 
of the world. If the Government pays 
the entire cost of support prices it will 
not be doing any more for the farmers 
than it has always done for industry 
through the protective tariff. 

FARM PROGRAM OUTMODED 


The Brannan plan is receiving un- 
usual attention throughout the country, 
as well as on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton. I believe that the prosperity of the 
family farmer is an important bulwark 
of democracy. Our working farmers 
want an opportunity to earn a fair in- 
come in return for their abundant pro- 
duction, Present price-support legisla- 
tion is not wholly adequate for this pur- 
pose. Under the present program, we 
are spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars on price supports for potatoes, eggs, 
milk, and butterfat. The Government 
buys up enough of these commodities to 
keep the market price at the support 
level; then it transports them to various 
caves and warehouses; pays the freight; 
puts them in storage; and pays the stor- 
age cost. And to top it off, most of these 
stored, perishable commodities are even- 
tually spoiled. This sort of thing, if it 
is continued for very long, will endanger 
the public support for a continuation 
of the entire farm program. 

It is my belief that we need the changes 
outlined a year ago by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan, speaking for the ad- 
ministration. Federal funds should not 
be used to increase the number and the 
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size of industrialized, factory-type farm 
enterprises. What public purpose is to 
be gained from using Federal funds to 
pay a $576,000 potato subsidy to a. Bos- 
ton banker, who happens to own land 
in Maine? 

Working farmers operate 98 percent 
of all our farms. They need, and the 
best interest of the Nation demands, the 
immediate enactment of the administra- 
tion’sfarm-price-supportproposals. We 
cannot continue a farm program with- 
out the help of Members of Congress 
from the big cities. Under the Bran- 
nan plan, perishable products will seek 
their price level in the market place; the 
consumers will get the benefit of lowered 
prices on many of them; and the cost to 
the Government of making up the differ- 
ence to the farmer will be much less than 
under the present program. 

The opponents of the Brannan plan 
have failed to suggest a plan that can 
be considered one-half as good as the 
Brannan plan. 


THE PEOPLE’S MANDATE: ECONOMY 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am here today having just com- 
pleted a race for reelection to Congress 
in the Democratic primaries of Florida, 
which are tantamount to election in my 
State. 

I just want to point out to the House 
that in my opinion the people through- 
out the country, and particularly those 
whom I represent in Florida, are more 
interested in economy in Government 
than in any other issue before the Con- 
gress, for they realize that it is a part 
of our national defense as well as neces- 
sary to our domestic security. I appre- 
ciate the fact that it is difficult to bal- 
ance the budget, I realize it is difficult 
to keep within our tax revenues, but I 
do wish to point out as a man who has 
just gone through a political race, that 
the people of my State, at least, are more 
interested in their country’s coming back 
to good sound business judgment in gov- 
ernment than in any other issue. 

I hope we can all cooperate to reduce 
governmental expenditures. 

ASSISTANT PARLIAMENTARIAN, PAY 

INCREASE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 587) and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That, effective May 1, 1950, there 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, until otherwise provided by law, 
additional compensation at the basic rate of 
$1,000 per annum to the Assistant Parlia- 
mentarian of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in Committee 
of the Whole this afternoon, and include 
a letter from Mr. Claude Wickard, of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in each include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. EARSTEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a citation for distinguished jour- 
nalism awarded to the Star-Times of 
St. Louis. 

MI. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a report. 

Mr. HERTER (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked. and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include the tenth article by Mr. 
Frank Waldrop. 

Mr. GWINN (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in each include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Lane) was given permission to extend his 
remarks. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


_A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to attorneys employed by the special 
Senate committee in connection with the 
investigation ordered by S. Res. 202, Eighty- 
first Congress; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 

House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5472. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1069. An act to amend section 3552 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to the covering 
into the Treasury of all moneys arising from 
charges and deductions. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. BARING, for 
Thursday, May 4, 1950, on account of 
illness in family. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, May 5, 
1950, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1429. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting supplemen- 
tal estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1950 in the amount of $28,000 
for the legislative branch, House of Rep- 
resentatives (H. Doc. No. 583), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R.5968. A bill to 
vest in the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia control over all public swimming 
pools, playgrounds, and parks situated in the 
District of Columbia; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2005). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 8364. A bill to provide for the ex- 
change between the United States and the 
State of New York of certain lands and in- 
terests in lands at Manhattan Beach and 
Oriental Beach, Kings County, N. T.; to the 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HEDRICK: 

H. R. 8365. A bill to increase the excise tax 
on imported crude petroleum and crude pe- 
troleum derivatives, and to limit importa- 
tions of petroleum and petroleum products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 8366. A bill to supplement the act of 
June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 2029), relating to the 
Castillo de San Marcos National Monument 
in the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 8367. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of wildlife-refuge lands within the State of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 8368. A bill authorizing the payment 
of allowances in lieu of quarters or rations in 
kind to certain enlisted men; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 8369. A bill to authorize grants and 
loans to cooperatives and nonprofit associa- 
tions, operating medical and hospital-care 
plans, for the acquisition, construction, and 
equipment of needed facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 8370. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General c certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 8371. A bill to authorize credits to 
certain public agencies of the United States 
for costs of construction and operation and 
maintenance of flood-protective levee sys- 
tems along or adjacent to the lower Colorado 
River, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R.8372. A bill to amend certain tax laws 
applicable to the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, BROOKS: 

H. R. 8373. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion, construction, expansion, rehabilitation, 
conversion, and joint utilization of facilities 
necessary for the administration and train- 
ing of units of the Reserve components of 
the armed forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 8374. A bill to provide for extended 
unemployment-compensation benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8375. A bill to provide that the ab- 
sence of any individual for 20 years shall be 
deemed sufficient evidence of death for the 
purpose of laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (by request): 

H. R. 8878. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a certain tract of land in the 
District of Columbia for use as a park or 
memorial site; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 8377. A bill to abolish the positions 
of mail handler and substitute mail handler 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 8378. A bill to encourage the ime 
provement and development of marketing fa- 
cilities for handling perishable agricultural 
commodities; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. i 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial, of the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York, relative to 
revising the present Federal-aid program to 
eliminate inequities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 8379. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Blair; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 8380. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 

Scavone; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr, FRAZIER: 

H. R. 8381. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Joseph C. Grant; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FUGATE: 

H. R. 8382. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Misao Hatanaka Deskins; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. R. 8383. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gerald Goodwin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 8384. A bill for the relief of Setsuko 

Hori; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 8385. A bill for the relief of Fukuko 

Endo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. R. 8386. A bill for the relief of Burr 
Stalnaker; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 8387. A bill for the relief of Linda 
Ann Suzuki; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 8388, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Edna 
Nordstrom; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2101. By Mr. HAGEN: Resolution of the 
Minnesota Retail Jewelers Association peti- 
tioning complete repeal of jewelry excise 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2102. By Mr. SADLAK: Resolution of the 
Philathea Society, North Congregational 
Church, Middletown, Conn., expressing dis- 
approval of legislation designed to inaugu- 
rate compulsory health insurance in this 
country; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2103. By the SPEAKER: Petition of John 
W. Church, town clerk, Bristol, R. I., oppos- 
ing any reduction or modification in tariff 
rates on canvas or rubber footwear in order 
to avoid additional lay-offs and resulting 
distress among the employees in the industry 
and the United States as a whole; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2104. By Mr. HART: Resolution of north 
Hudson communities, New Jersey, urging the 
United States to call upon Great Britain to 
discontinue shipments of arms to the Arab 
States and in the meantime requesting the 
Government of the United States to permit 
Israel to purchase arms to equate its defense 
forces with aggressor Arab armies; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
Fray, May 5, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, Thou only art the 
light of all our seeing; our helper Thou, 
amid the flood of mortal ills prevailing. 
We thank Thee for memories of our 
fathers who in turbulent days main- 
tained their souls in faith and came 
forth more than conquerors. Beget in 
- us, their children, the secret of their 
strength. And in these days, let us not 
be affrighted. To our Nation and to 
ourselves, grant inner steadfastness that 
the rage of men may not shake. Our 
puny, mortal strength is unequal to the 
tests and tasks of these terrific days 
that are upon us. The arm of flesh fails 
us. We dare not trust our own devices 
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and counsels. Thy sustaining grace 
may our hearts be steadied and stilled, 
purged of self, emptied of strain and 
stress, filled with peace and poise, satis- 
fied each new morning just to wake and 
find Thee there; for Thine is the king- 
dom to which the future belongs, and 
the might and majesty, and the power 
and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Thursday, May 
4, 1950, was dispensed with. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
time between 11 o’clock and 1 o’clock is 
equally divided between the proponents 
and opponents of the pending bill, and 
shall be controlled, respectively, by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded, and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled joint resolutions, and 
they were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S. J. Res, 138. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating May 30, Memorial Day, as a day for 
a Nation-wide prayer for peace; and 

H. J. Des. 455. Joint resolution authoriz- 


ing the designation of American Student 
Nurse Days, 1950. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders of the Commissioner of the 
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Immigration and Naturalization Service 
granting the status of permanent residence 
to certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
as to each alien and the reasons for granting 
permanent residence (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders of the Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service sus- 
pending deportation of certain aliens, to- 
gether with a statement of the facts and per- 
tinent provisions of law as to each alien and - 
the reason for ordering suspension of depor- 
tation (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORT ON WAR CONTRACT TERMINATIONS AND 
SETTLEMENTS 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on war contract termi- 
nations and settlements, for the period Jan- 
uary 1 through March 31, 1950 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to consider and act upon legisla- 
tion for the economic security of aged 
persons 


“Whereas the economic security of aged 
persons is of vital interest to all citizens, and 
the need for an adequate and sound program 
whereby aged citizens will become econom- 
ically secure is a matter of national concern; 
and 

“Whereas the social-security laws of our 
Nation have thus far proven inadequate to 
make a general pension program a reality, 
and over 13,000 pension systems of various 
types have been instituted by private and 
public agencies which nevertheless provide 
for only a small percentage of the population, 
with a consequent lack of uniformity and 
equity; and 

“Whereas a uniform, national, and eco- 
nomically sound pension plan, adequate to 
furnish a proper retirement is needed to 
solve present problems and to remove the 
questions and issues of pensions for aged 
people from the realm of local politics: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Senate of the State of 
California respectfully memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to take immediate 
action to consider, introduce, and enact legis- 
lation for a national and comprehensive 
pension program; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to each member 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and each mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“Senate resolution read, and adopted, April 
14, 1950. 

“Goopwin J. KNIGHT, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“JOSEPH A. BEEK, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Missouri State Society, Daughters of the 
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American Revolution, of St. Louis, Mo., 
signed by Mildred Shepardson Goding, re- 
lating to the removal of the name of the 
State of Missouri from a list of 20 States 
petitioning for world government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., at Des Moines, Iowa, 
relating to the salmon industry of California; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Cambria 
County Dental Auxiliary, of Johnstown, Pa., 
protesting against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing compulsory health insurance; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Human Relations Committee of Ger- 
mantown and Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa., signed by Howard Stoertz, cochairman, 
remonstrating against the enactment of the 
sc -called Mundt-Ferguson bill, S. 2311, to 
protect the United States against certain un- 
American and subversive activities, and for 
other purposes; ordered to lie on the table. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 4—TELE- 
GRAM OF WISCONSIN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, no one 
here needs an introduction to the great 
organization—the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. We are all familiar 
with the invaluable services performed 
by farm bureaus at the grass roots of 
America. We in Wisconsin are indeed 
proud of the Farm Bureau Federation in 
our State. 

Naturally, the federation, like all other 
agricultural organizations, is deeply in- 
terested and concerned in connection 
with the plans for the reorganization of 
the Department of Agriculture. I have 
in my hand a brief telegram just received 
from the distinguished president of the 
federation in my State, Curtis Hatch, of 
Madison. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Hatch’s telegram opposing the dele- 
gation of wider authority to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture be printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mapison, Wis., May 1, 1950. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

We today sent following wire to Senator 
J. L. MCCLELLAN: “We believe it important 
that original intent of Organization Plan 4 
be carried out as urged by Hoover Commis- 
sion. Oppose delegating wider authority to 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 

WISCONSIN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Curtis HATCH, President. 


CAPITAL-GAINS TAX ON SALE OF BREED- 
ING HERDS—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
AMERICAN HEREFORD JOURNAL 


Mr. DARBY. Mr. President, the Amer- 
ican Hereford Journal, in its issue of 
March 15, 1950, published an editorial 
which carries a message of broad impor- 
tance. It states an issue which is of 
concern not only to the raisers of the 
fine breed of cattle whose name the Jour- 
nal carries, but also to the breeders of 
other beef and dairy cattle, to the breed- 
ers of sheep, to commercial ranchmen, 
dairymen, and sheepmen, and, through 
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them, to the general public, the con- 
sumers of meat and dairy products. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
proposed an amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code which would discriminate 
against these breeders, ranchers, and 
farmers by depriving them of capital 
gains treatment on the sale of their 
breeding herds. It is obvious, and the 
courts have recognized, that these breed- 
ing herds are production assets like the 
factory of a manufacturer, and that the 
breeder should be entitled to the same 
capital gains treatment on the sale of 
his production assets which the manu- 
facturer has on the sale of his. To hold 
otherwise would be to discriminate 
against the producer of meat and dairy 
products—to increase unfairly his share 
of the tax load. Such discrimination 
could have only the effect of discourag- 
ing those engaged in the livestock in- 
dustry, those performing a public serv- 
ice in improving the quality of our herds, 
and providing meat for our tables. Such 
discouragement would result in higher 
prices to the consumer. 

Accordingly, I present this fine edi- 
torial for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


Stockmen are disturbed, and understand- 
ably so, over the tax rumblings coming from 
Washington these days. A new tax bill is 
under consideration by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, with congressional action 
probable within the next month or two. 
Hearings were held last month at which it 
became apparent that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has ideas inimical to the interests of 
the cattle breeder. Its recommendations 
seem discriminatory to stock raisers who are 
aware of the consideration accorded other 
businesses which have similar situations. 

His breeding herd is the equipment a cattle 
raiser utilizes in producing his product. 
When certain cows or bulls have served their 
period of usefulness in his herd, no cowman 
can understand exactly why he is not entitled 
to the same tax consideration on the selling 
price of those animals as the manufacturer 
who sells machinery no longer useful in his 
plant; or the truck-line operator who decides 
to retire from service some of his older trucks 
and replace them with new ones. 

In the case of the manufacturer or the 
truck-line operator, the proceeds from the 
sale of the obsolete machinery or the old 
trucks is treated as capital gain rather than 
ordinary income, and is thus subject to a 
more favorable tax rate. Yet when the 
general counsel for the Internal Revenue 
Bureau appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee last month he recom- 
mended that a provision be written into the 
new law which would in effect set aside the 
favorable court decisions of the past year and 
thus deny the livestock raiser the right to 
report the income from the sale of livestock 
used for breeding purposes as gain from the 
sale of a capital asset. 

The Treasury Department looks out for the 
Treasury Department. It surely isn’t out of 
order to suggest that even it would expect 
stockmen to look out for the stockman’s in- 
terests. Especially when the stockman’s aim 
is merely to obtain the same tax treatment 
that other industries get without question. 
He can't be blamed for not liking the idea 
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of being singled out for what he definitely 
feels is discriminatory tax treatment. 

That is the tenor of communications re- 
ceived in the past 2 weeks from stockmen 
and those interested in the stockman’s wel- 
fare. They feel that most stockmen do not 
know anything about the tax bill now being 
considered. They urge that livestock raisers 
be advised of the Treasury Department’s 
recommendations. Stockmen thus will have 
an opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
what is going on and to take proper steps 
to protect their interests. 

The danger is that this damaging pro- 
vision may slip through Congress practically 
unnoticed. For it is probable that it would 
be but one small part of a larger revenue bill 
containing a great many provisions. Many 
parts of the bill would likely be beneficial 
and relatively popular. Thus the measure as 
a whole is likely to pass and become the law 
of the land. So what the livestock breeders 
must do is try to keep this undesirable pro- 
vision from getting into the bill at all. For 
if it does the fat is in the fire. 

Stockmen need not feel helpless. They 
have spokesmen in Congress. Those spokes- 
men were elected by their vote. Many of 
them may not be personally familiar with 
the implications of what the Internal Rev- 
enue Department proposes with reference 
to the livestock industry. If they are not, it 
is up to their constituents to advise with 
them. For if the people’s elected representa- 
tives do not know what the people want, and 
do not want, how can they adequately repre- 
sent the people? 

The stockman must be eternally vigilant. 
Not just about taxes, but about every hazard 
incident to a hazardous business. He doesn’t 
like taxes any better than the next one, per- 
haps, but he accepts them as a necessary 
evil. And he thus expects to pay his share. 
But he doesn't expect to pay one cent more. 
Nor should he. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

H. R. 6743. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, as amended, and title 
IV of the National Housing Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1536). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S. 3527. A bill to amend section 14 (b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1537). 


IMPORT CONTROLS ON FATS AND OILS 
AND RICE AND RICE PRODUCTS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report an original bill to con- 
tinue for a temporary period certain 
powers, authority, and discretion for the 
purpose of exercising, administering, and 
enforcing import controls with respect 
to fats and oils, and rice and rice prod- 
ucts, and I submit a report (No. 1538) 
thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3550) to continue for 2 
temporary period certain powers, au- 
thority, and discretion for the purpose 
of exercising, administering and enforc- 
ing import controls with respect to fats 
and oils (including butter), and rice and 
rice products, was read twice by its title, 
and ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 
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REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers, to 
which were referred for examination and 
recommendation two lists of records 
transmitted to the Senate by the Archi- 
vist of the United States that appeared 
to have no permanent value or historical 
interest, submitted reports thereon pur- 
suant to law. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 5, 1950, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) 
requesting the Presidcnt to issue a proc- 
lamation designating May 30, Memorial 
Day, as a day for a Nation-wide prayer 
for peace. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUNT (by request) : 

S. 3542. A bill to amend certain tax laws 
applicable to the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3543. A bill to authorize the sale of in- 
herited interests in certain allotted land un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Winnebago 
Indian Agency, Nebr.; and 

S. 3544. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Eva Smith Austin; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 3545. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide for exemption from duty of 
certain sound recordings imported by the 
Department of State, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for himself and 
Mr. AIKEN) introduced Senate bill 3546, to 
extend the act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113), 
as amended, to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. ROBERTSON introduced Senate bill 
$547, to define bank holding companies, con- 
trol their future expansion, and to require 
the divestment of nonbanking assets, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. ECTON (for himself and Mr. 
DworsHak) : 

S. 3548. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of certain irrigation and power projects 
in the Clark Fork and Kootenai River Basins, 
of Montana and Idaho, to establish a Clark 
Fork, Kootenai River Basins Account, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 3549. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Karpatjian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


(Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, reported an original 
bill (S. 3550) to continue for a temporary 
period certain powers, authority, and dis- 
cretion for the purpose of exercising, ad- 
ministering, and enforcing import controls 
with respect to fats and oils (including but- 
ter), and rice and rice products, which was 
ordered to be placed on the calendar.) 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES—EXTEN- 
SION OF ACT OF JUNE 6, 1933, TO 
PUERTO RICO AND VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arken], I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to extend 
the act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113), as 
amended, to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent that an explan- 
atory statement and a section by section 
analysis of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement and the section by 
section analysis presented by the Sena- 
tor from Utah will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 3546) to extend the act of 
June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113), as amended, 
to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Tuomas of Utah (for himself and 
Mr. AIKEN), was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. THomas of Utah is as follows: 


EXPLANATION BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 
or S. 3546, AN Act To EXTEND THE ACT or 
June 6, 1948 (48 STAT. 113), AS AMENDED, 
TO PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
AND FoR OTHER PURPOSES 


The Wagner-Peyser Act (act of June 6, 
1933), as amended, created a national system 
of public employment offices on a Federal- 
State cooperative basis. The act provided 
for grants-in-aid on a matching basis to 
States (defined as including Hawaii and 
Alaska) cooperating with the United States 
Employment Service in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the act. 

This bill would remove the matching re- 
quirement so that the Federal grants would 
cover the entire cost of administering the 
public employment service, as has been done 
through authority given in the appropria- 
tion acts of Congress since 1946. The bill 
would also extend the operation of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. At present, by virtue of the 
provisions of title IV of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, the 
United States Employment Service is author- 
ized to maintain a public employment serv- 
ice in Puerto Rico for veterans only. 

Since 1938, when the States commenced 
paying benefits under their unemployment 
insurance laws, the administration of the 
public employment offices has been closely 
associated with the administration of un- 
employment insurance. Claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits are filed in local 
employment offices where the claimants are 
also required to register for work. Until 
1942, when the public employment offices were 
taken over by the Federal Government, the 
costs incurred by the public employment 
office in performing services for claimants for 
unemployment insurance was included in 
the grants for the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance under title III of the 
Social Security Act. Since 1946, when the 
public employment offices were returned to 
the States, the entire cost of the public em- 
ployment service has been paid by the Fed- 
eral Government and the matching require- 
ments of the Wagner-Peyser Act have been 
waived by Congress in the applicable appro- 
priation acts. Since July 1, 1948, when the 
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administration of the unemployment insur- 
ance and the employment service programs 
Was consolidated in the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, a single annual appropriation 
has been made for grants to the States for 
both of these programs and the appropria- 
tion acts have contained requirements simi- 
lar to those set forth in this bill. The 
amendments, therefore, would write into 
permanent legislation provisions which have 
in substance been contained from year to 
year in annual appropriation acts. 


The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. THOMAS of Utah is as 
follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 3546, AN 
Act To EXTEND THE Act or JUNE 6, 1933 (48 
ETAT. 113), AS AMENDED, TO PUERTO Rico AND 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES 


This bill would amend the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, as amended (act of June 6, 1933, 48 Stat. 
113, as amended). 

Section 1 of the bill would amend section 
3 (b) of the act to make it applicable to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. While 
at present the Wagner-Peyser Act is not itself 
applicable to Puerto Rico, by virtue of the 
provisions of title IV of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act the United States Employ- 
ment Service is authorized to maintain in 
Puerto Rico a public employment service for 
veterans only. There is no authorization, 
however, for maintaining any public employ- 
ment service in the Virgin Islands. Section 
1 of the bill would extend the Wagner-Peyser 
Act to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in 
the same manner as it now applies to the 
several States and to the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawail. 

The proposed amendment to section 5 (a) 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act contained in sub- 
section (a) of section 2 of the bill would 
contain the basic authority for the appro- 
priation of funds to carry out the purposes 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Under the proposed amendment to section 
5 (b) provided for in subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2, a State would be eligible for grants 
for administering the public employment 
service only if it has an unemployment-com- 
pensation law approved by the Secretary 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 
and is found to be in compliance with section 
303 of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
and with the Wagner-Peyser Act, as amended, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, however, 
would not be required to have unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws approved by the 
Secretary of Labor under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act or to be in compliance 
with section 303 of the Social Security Act 
since at the present time they are not covered 
by these statutory provisions. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 also contains 
authority for the Secretary to certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the amount of 
funds to be paid to each State for the admin- 
istration of its public employment offices, 
This authority is presently contained in sec- 
tion 7 of the Wagner-Peyser Act, 

The effect of the proposed amendments to 
section 5 would be to eliminate the present 
provision in the Wagner-Peyser Act requiring 
the States to match grants made to them by 
the Federal Government for the administra- 
tion of the public employment offices and to 
provide for the payment by the Federal Goy- 
ernment of the entire cost of administration 
through grants to the States. The formula 
presently provided in section 5 for appor- 
tioning funds among the States would also 
be eliminated. Since the return of the pub- 
lic employment offices to the States in No- 
vember 1946, the matching requirement and 
the apportionment formula have been waived 
by provisions in the annual employment 
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service appropriation acts. Since July 1, 
1948, when the administration of the un- 
employment insurance and the employment 
service programs were consolidated in the 
Bureau of Employment Security, a single an- 
nual appropriation has been made for grants 
to the States for both of these programs and 
the appropriation acts have contained re- 
quirements similar to those set forth in the 
proposed section 5 (b). The amendment, 
therefore, would do no more than write into 
permanent legislation requirements which 
have been contained from year to year in 
annual appropriation acts. 

The proposed deletion of sections 6 and 7 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act provided for in 
section 3 of the bill is merely a perfecting 
amendment required by the proposed amend- 
ments to section 5. 


BANK HOLDING ACT OF 1950 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to define bank holding companies, 
control their future expansion, and to 
require the divestment of nonbanking 
assets, and I ask unanimous consent that 
an explanatory statement of the bill by 
me may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriateiy 
referred, and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement presented by the 
Senator from Virginia will be printed in 
the Record. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, 

The bill (S. 3547) to define bank hold- 
ing companies, control their future ex- 
panion, and to require the divestment 
of nonbanking assets, introduced by Mr. 
ROBERTSON, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. ROBERTSON is as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROB- 
ERTSON IN CONNECTION WITH INTRODUCTION 
IN THE SENATE OF His New BANK HOLDING 
Company BILL, FRIDAY, May 5, 1950 
Last August, on behalf of the chairman of 

the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 

rency, Mr. MAypaNK, and myself, I introduced 
without knowledge of its contents a bill on 
this subject which was presented to me by 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

During rather extensive hearings on that bill, 

which were conducted this year and now are 

available in printed form, I discovered that 
the bill carried a larger grant of discretion- 
ary powers to the Federal Reserve Board than 

I could approve and did not, in my opinion, 

adequately safeguard the interests of the 

States with respect to State laws affecting 

banks and bank holding companies. So I 

proceeded to draft a substitute bill covering 

the three major points mentioned above and 
eliminating many of the objections to the 
original bill, which had been pointed out in 
the course of the public hearings. In the 
drafting of the substitute bill, I had the as- 
sistance of the three Federal agencies imme- 
diately concerned, namely, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and the FDIC. I also consulted with 
representatives of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the Association of Independent 

Bankers, the Association of State Bank Su- 

pervisors, and a substantial group of bank 

holding companies. 

My aim was to prepare a simple bill which 
any layman could understand, a bill that 
said what it meant and meant what it said, 
and a bill that would afford proper protec- 
tion to independent banking and the exist- 
ing system of dual banking without being 
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unjust and unfair to bank holding com- 
panies, many of which, according to the tes- 
timony before us of Chairman McCabe of the 
Federal Reserve Board, were rendering a 
commendable service to the communities 
which they served. 

After many conferences and no little time 
and effort on my part to fully grasp what is 
involved in a subject which is highly tech- 
nical as well as highly controversial, I suc- 
ceeded in drafting a substitute bill which 
I was willing to call my own, which I was 
willing to sponsor in committee and on the 
floor of the te and which I was able to 
explain to my colleagues both in committee 
and on the floor, 

Copies of that substitute bill were dis- 
tributed among the various agencies and as- 
sociations who had assisted in its prepara- 
tion and I was highly gratified to find that 
the substitute so drafted, with a minor 
change suggested to strengthen State con- 
trol, met with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Chairman of the FDIC, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the Association of 
Independent Bankers, the Association of 
State Bank Supervisors and was not seriously 
objected to by a majority of the registered 
bank holding companies. It was, however, 
strenuously objected to by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and by two members of my sub- 
committee. With a view to meeting those 
objections and with the hope of securing 
an unanimous report from the subcommit- 
tee, I reluctantly agreed to accept a number 
of amendments, which were presented at a 
meeting of the subcommittee held on May 2. 
But two members of the subcommittee were 
not present at that session and one of those 
present who held a proxy for one who was 
absent indicated that, under no circum- 
stances, would he be willing to accept even 
the amended substitute bill unless it car- 
ried a provision for wide discretionary pow- 
ers on the part of the Federal Reserve Board 
to institute proceedings against those who 
were in violation of the law or who might 
become violators of the law, in addition to 
the very severe criminal penalties which 
could be enforced under the provisions of the 
substitute bill by the Department of Justice. 

At my request, the three agencies of the 
Federal Government directly concerned were 
requested to cooperate in the drafting of 
such a proposed amendment, which was to 
be submitted at a meeting of the subcom- 
mittee to be held on the morning of May 3. 
Such an amendment was at that time pro- 
posed but accompanied with a report from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Chairman 
of the FDIC who said that the suggested 
amendment did not meet with their ap- 
proval, The meeting of the subcommittee 
on May 3 was scheduled for 10 a. m., but 
only two members were present and, when it 
became apparent that a quorum would not 
be present for the transaction of business, 
the meeting was adjourned until 10 a. m. on 
Wednesday, May 10. However, one of the 
members of the subcommittee who did not 
attend the meeting on May 3 sent word to 
the chairman that, unless the proposed en- 
forcement powers for the Federal Reserve 
Board, which exceeded any enforcement pow- 
ers now granted to that Board, were included 
in the bill, he would be forced to vigorously 
fight the bill in the subcommittee, in the 
full committee, and on the floor of the Sen- 
ate if the bill ever reached the floor. 

Despairing of any hope of preparing a bill 
that would meet the views and wishes of all 
interested parties but desiring to discharge 
to the best of my ability the responsibility 
that I had assumed in the introduction of 
the original bill to bring to the floor some 
appropriate legislation that would accom- 
plish the three major objectives of the orig- 
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inal bill, I have decided to introduce as my 
own bill the original substitute which I pre- 
sented to our subcommittee and which was 
not favorably acted upon. 

Our banking system has developed under 
our unique American system of private en- 
terprise. Unlike the majority of foreign 
countries, including Great Britain, France, 
and Canada, to take outstanding examples, 
the United States is traditionally a nation 
of numerous locally owned independent 
banks. In recent decades the number of 
such banks has substantially diminished, 
but even today there are about 15,000 banks 
in the country. A bank in a small town in 
an agricultural area may hold a couple of 
millions of dollars in deposits; one in a 
great metropolitan center may hold a thou- 
sand times as much. In either case the 
bank is the depository of the most liquid 
resources of its community, the lifeblood of 
its commercial and industrial organism. 

The great majority of our American banks 
operate in a single place of business and 
were organized and are owned by individuals 
resident in the area served by the bank. 
However, there are also a substantial num- 
ber of situations in which a number of 
banking offices in different communities are 
under the control of a single ownership or 
management. 

So-called branch banking is the best 
known form of multiple office banking. 
Some of the States prohibit branch banking 
within their boundaries. Others permit 
branch within a single city, or 
within a county or contiguous groups of 
counties, and the like. Finally, there are 
some States, particularly in the far West, 
which permit State-wide branch banking. 

The existence of branch banking, particu- 
larly on a State-wide basis, presents very 
serious and complex questions which, in my 
opinion, call for legislative action that is 
long overdue, Nevertheless, branch bank- 
ing is, in any event, confined within the 
limits of a single State, and its extension 
even within those limits depends upon the 
approval or permission of State or Federal 
bank supervisory authorization. Conse- 
quently, bank expansion through establish- 
ment and operation of branches is subject 
to definite geographical and governmental 
limitations, and cannot get completely out 
of hand, 

The same is not true of what is known as 
group banking, that is, control of many 
banks through ownership of their capital 
stock by a single group Known as a holding 
company. At the present time, there is no 
law and no regulatory or supervisory au- 
thority to prevent a single corporation from 
controlling almost all the banks of the 
United States through ownership of their 
stock or by any other means that might be 
devised. Today any corporation which can 
obtain sufficient funds may lawfully, and 
without anyone’s permission, buy up the 
stock of banks in Maine, Virginia, Florida, 
Ohio, Arkansas, Minnesota, Montana, Cali- 
fornia, and almost any other State. As 
long as the people managing such a holding 
company can raise the necessary funds, the 
sky is the limit. 

Actually a number of corporations and 
similar organizations of this character exist 
today. Those of greater magnitude are rel- 
atively few in number; less than twoscore 
of any real importance. Some of these have 
grown up in States which prohibit branch 
banks and are frankly a substitute for a 
branch-bank system within a single State. 
Others have a similar basis, but extend their 
operations over half a dozen States or more. 
The furthest extreme is represented by an 
organization which controls a great part of 
the banking resources of a large section of 
the country and at the same time is the 
largest stockholder in one of the Nation's 
biggest banks thousands of miles away. 
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It is very generally recognized that this 
situation is not a healthy one and that we 
have been fortunate heretofore in escaping 
serious consequences. The sound instinct 
of the American people warns them against 
permitting our banking system, through 
which circulates the Nation's economic life- 
blood, to come within the control of one 
group or a few groups of men acting through 
giant intercorporate structures. 

Out of this awareness of danger—and de- 
sire to confine it—have emerged, over two 
decades, a number of legislative proposals. 
The first Congress of which I was a Member 
attempted to meet the problem with the 
Banking Act of 1933, and the next Congress 
sought to improve this effort by numerous 
amendments in the Banking Act of 1935. 
A few years experience with the approach 


taken in those Acts showed its inadequacy, | 


and since then bills have been introduced 
in every one of the last six Congresses which 
aimed at more effective dealing with the sub- 
ject. Some of these bills have been short; 
others very long. Some aimed at breaking 
up holding company systems (so-called 
“death sentence bills“), more or less along 
the lines of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. Some were willing to ac- 
cept the status quo but sought to prevent 
further expansion of holding company bank- 
ing by the enactment of a “freeze bill.“ In 
more recent years energetic efforts have been 
made to enact a law which would subject 
bank holding companies to control through 
Federal supervision and regulation, in the 
hope that this would confine the growth of 
such organizations within safe and reason- 
able limitations. All of these bills have en- 
countered difficulties, and none has come 
close to enactment. 

S. 2318, which was introduced at the first 
session of this Congress, was along the lines 
which I last mentioned. At the hearings, 
it was subjected to numerous criticisms, re- 
quests for exceptions and modifications, and 
so on. It became clear that amendments 
designed to satisfy or placate one group 
would antagonize two other groups, and so 
it went. Furthermore, there was consider- 
able criticism of the extent to which S. 2318 
committed the problem to the administra- 
tive discretion of a single agency of the 
Federal Government, 

The conclusion has been that the situa- 
tion requires, at the present time, measures 
which will meet the two major aspects of 
the problem, will apply only within the field 
where definite need for governmental super- 
vision is necessary, and will do this in the 
simplest possible manner and with a mini- 
mum of administrative discretion. 

We have attempted to work up a relatively 
brief and comprehensible bill which will 
meet the existent need without excessive 
burdens or handicaps on the business world, 
without greatly increasing administrative 
activity and paper work, and without ex- 
tending the legislation into fields where no 
problem is known to exist. 

In any legislation of this nature, one of 
the primary matters for consideration is the 
group of persons or organizations to which 
it is applicable. As originally introduced, 
S. 2318 defined a bank holding company” 
quite elaborately, one criterion being owner- 
ship of more than 10 percent of the stock 
of two or more banks by a corporation or 
“any similar organized group of persons.” 
We have become satisfied that the situation 
does not call for so broad a definition. Ex- 
perts in the field have assured us that all 
bank holding companies which require re- 
striction and regulation can be covered by 
a definition along the general lines of that 
adopted in the Banking Acts of 1933 and 
1935. Accordingly, we have made the pri- 
mary test of “bank holding company” status, 
the ownership or control of a majority of 
the shares of an insured bank, or a majority 
of the shares voted for the election of direc- 
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tors of an insured bank. To take care of 
the unlikely contingency that a device will 
be developed for domination of banks other- 
wise than through stock ownership, we have 
also covered any corporation or other or- 
ganization which controls in any manner 
the election of a majority of the directors 
of an insured bank. In order to avoid hard- 
ship in the event of “accidental” or inci- 
dental controls of banks by companies which 
are not within the purpose of the law, the 
Boerd of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System would be authorized, within circum- 
scribed limits, to exempt panies which 
actually are not in the business of manag- 
ing or controlling banks. 

Having decided what are “bank holding 
companies” which must be controlled, the 
next matter was the means by which their 
expansion within the field of banking was 
to be restricted. It is clear that in some 
cases bank holding companies have per- 
formed meritorious service by establishing 
or continuing banking facilities in commu- 
nities which otherwise would lack such fa- 
cilities, and by furnishing expert counsel 
and guidance to a large number of small 
banks which otherwise could not afford those 
advantages. It is reasonable to anticipate 
that additional situations of this nature 
will arise in the future, and consequently 
it has been generally agreed that a complete 
prohibition of further bank holding com- 
pany expansion would not be desirable or 
justified. 

In view of these considerations the pro- 
posed measure, in general, forbids holding 
companies to acquire any bank stock ex- 
cept with the approval of the Federal bank 
supervisory agency which is most familiar 
with the particular bank involved. In other 
words, if a bank holding company proposed 
to acquire shares of a national bank, it would 
have to obtain the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who supervises na- 
tional banks. In the case of State banks 
which are members of the Federal Reserve 
System, the approval of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of that system would be a prerequi- 
site. In the case of a bank which is not a 
national bank or a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, the approval of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation would be es- 
sential. 

For the guidance of the agencies in the 
exercise of their discretion in this matter, 
the proposal contains a declaration of con- 
gressional policy in favor of local ownership 
and control of banks and competition in 
the field of banking. It is our sincere con- 
viction that this approach will result in a 
satisfactory measure of control over fur- 
ther expansion of bank holding company 
systems, which at the present time—as I 
mentioned before—are wholly free from any 
governmental regulation or control as far 
as such expansion is concerned. 

Years of study of this field have brought 
to light only one other major subject which 
clearly requires legislative control. At the 
present time, corporations which control 
banks and their resources are completely 
free also to own or have interests in any and 
all kinds of unrelated business activities— 
mercantile, industrial, real estate, financial, 
or otherwise. The banks in holding com- 
pany systems, along with other banks, are 
the chief repositories of the Nation’s liquid 
wealth. Their primary function should be 
effectively safeguarding, transferring, and 
properly utilizing these resources. It is ob- 
vious that a company which owns depart- 
ment stores, manufacturing plants, insur- 
ance companies and other such nonbanking 
enterprises, to that extent cannot maintain 
the high degree of disinterested trusteeship 
which should be the standard of our banks. 

For this reason our proposed bill forbids 
bank holding companies to be interested in 
nonbanking corporations or organizations. 
Holding companies are given a maximum of 
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5 years during which they must dispose of 
such interests now held by them. This 
should enable them to liquidate these in- 
terests without the sacrifice which a forced 
immediate sale might entail. Furthermore, 
bank holding companies are permitted to 
invest, within definite limits, in high-grade 
securities of the types which national banks 
and State member banks are permitted to 
hold. This will provide a means for prof- 
iteble investment for reserves and other 
funds of holding companies, in a diversified 
manner, without involving any material dan- 
ger of the conflicts of interest that are in- 
evitable when a bank holding company has 
investments in the stocks of nonbanking 
corporations or is directly engaged in non- 
banking businesses. 

The sanctions which will compel compli- 
ance with the Jaw provide that any organiza- 
tion violating the act shall be subject to a 
fine of not more than $1,000 for each day 
during which the violation continues, and 
an individual who violates the act will be 
subject to a fine of not more than $10,000, 
imprisonment of not more than 1 year, or 
both. 

What I have outlined is the core of the 
substitute we propose. I have not attempted 
to cover every detail, but a reading of the 
bill itself will reveal that it is as readily 
ie pas as a bill of this nature can 


It will be observed that the inherent rights 
and powers of the States within the field of 
banking control have been explicitly and 
scrupulously protected. One section of the 
bill, prepared with the assistance of the Con- 
gress’ expert advisers in the field of taxation, 
avoids unjust tax burdens upon holding 
companies and their stockholders as a result 
of distributions or exchanges of property 
which will be compulsory if this proposal 
becomes law. 

The bill does not contain any specific pro- 
vision for judicial review of the acts of ad- 
ministrative agencies which are within the 
limited discretion conferred upon them by 
this proposal. Governmental supervision in 
the banking field, with its quasi-judicial as- 
pects, has never been the subject of routine 
judicial review, and has functioned more 
efficiently for this reason, without injustice 
to individuals or concerns affected thereby. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that the 
acts of administrative agencies in the bank- 
ing field, like the acts of all administrative 
agencies, are always subject to judicial ex- 
amination upon a showing of fraud, mani- 
fest illegality, arbitrary or capricious con- 
duct, or abuse of discretion. These potential 
controls upon improper administrative ac- 
tion have proven entirely adequate in the 
past, and there is no reason to doubt that 
they will continue to be equally effective in 
the future. To provide for a judicial trial 
de novo of every administrative decision of 
the Federal bank supervisory agencies, even 
within this small segment of their field of 
operations, would make a Roman holiday for 
lawyers both inside and outside the Govern- 
ment service to no good end. 

The present proposal, as I have empha- 
sized, is limited in its scope and coverage. 
It seeks only to deal with a few clear and 
existing problems, Fundamentally, it mere- 
ly requires administrative approval of the 
acquisition of additional banks by bank- 
holding companies, and requires the divorce- 
ment of nonbanking businesses from bank- 
ing businesses. No administrative action is 
involved in the divorcement phase; in the 
event of violation, enforcement would rest 
with the Department of Justice, which is 
adequately equipped for that purpose. Con- 
sequently, it is unnecessary to require addi- 
tional reports, or provide for investigations 
or examinations. We have endeavored to 
develop a proposal which does not subject 
any member of the public to unnecessary 
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governmental red tape, paper work, or regu- 
lation. 

This bill, if enacted, would stand by itself; 
it would not be dependent for its effective- 
ness upon any other law, nor would it amend 
or repeal any existing legislation. Certain 
sections of existing Federal banking law ap- 
ply to holding-company affiliates of member 
banks. They are of a regulatory nature. 
There is no inconsistency between this pro- 

and those existing laws. However, it 
is probable that experience under this bill, 
if enacted, will reveal that some or all of 
such previously enacted statutes are no 
longer necessary or require amendment, 
This can and should be done on the basis of 
experience with the present proposal in 
actual operation. 

There are situations where bank holding 
companies will be required to divest them- 
selves of certain nonbanking businesses 
which would seem at first blush not to be 
detrimental to the banking businesses con- 
trolled by such companies. However, we have 
concluded that we should adhere to the prin- 
ciple that the banking business should be 
completely divorced from nonbanking busi- 
nesses of any nature whatsoever, and thus 
avoid potential conflicts of interest. To pro- 
vide exceptions or to take care of the border- 
line or doubtful cases would tend toward 
discriminatory legislation, and in the long 
run would prove unsatisfactory. However, 
because of our awareness of the difficulties 
to be encountered in disposing of nonbank- 
ing businesses, we have attempted, as I 
mentioned before, to ameliorate the difficul- 
ties by appropriate tax relief. 

It will be noted that administrative power 
over expansion of bank holding companies 
has been diffused among the three Federal 
bank supervisory agencies in order that it 
might be exercised by the agency which is 
best informed concerning the bank whose 
stock is being acquired and the way in which 
that bank is meeting the needs of the pub- 
lic. Some contend that this authority 
should be vested in a single agency in order 
to obtain uniform administrative action. 
We believe that uniformity of action, while 
desirable, is outweighed by other considera- 
tions, one of which I have just mentioned. 
It should suffice to state that the placing 
of the administrative power in the three 
Federal agencies to be exercised by them 
within the area of their present jurisdic- 
tion in the banking field bears the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the Ameri- 
can. Bankers Association, and is not objected 
to by the Association of State Bank Super- 
visors. 

In the light of the foregoing, S. 2318, as 
amended, is submitted with the sincere con- 
viction that it deals effectively, reasonably, 
and fairly with a difficult problem and does 
so in a straightforward, nondiscriminatory 
manner which is simple to comprehend and 
will be uncomplicated in operation. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and the withdrawal 
of a postmaster, which nominating mes- 
sages were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
PROPOSED CURTAILMENT IN MAIL DE- 

LIVERIES—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 

WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxconn a statement pre- 
pared by him regarding the proposed cut in 
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delivery services by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which appears in the Appendix.] 


COLORADO'S SENATOR JOHNSON— 
ARTICLE BY THOR SEVERSON 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“Colorado's Senator JoHNsoNn,” by Thor Sev- 
erson, from the April 15, 1950, issue of Fron- 
tier, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—ED- 
ITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORE 
TIMES 
[Mr. MCFARLAND asked and obained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Our Merchant Fleet,” from the New 

York Times of May 5, 1950, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


TERMINATION OF RENT CONTROL 


Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two letters ad- 
dressed to him, and several letters addressed 
“To the Editor,” relating to the termination 
of rent control, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


SENATOR McCARTHY'’S CHARGES—EDI- 
TORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a column by 
John Fisher, from the Washington Times- 
Herald of May 5 an editorial from the Du- 
buque (Iowa) Witness of May 4, and an 
article by Father William H. Rowan from 
the Dubuque (Iowa) Witness of May 4, 
relative to the charges made by Senator 
McCarTHy as to communism in the Govern- 
ment service, which appear in the Appendix.] 


AWARD TO MAJ. FREDERICK SULLENS 
FOR BEST EDITORIAL OF THE YEAR 


[Mr. EASTLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
by Maj. Frederick Sullens, editor of the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, adjudged the 
best editorial of the year at the annual 
meeting of the Education Writers Institute, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE DAY OF FINAL APPEAL—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE 
[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “The Day of Final Appeal,” written 
by Edward P. Tastrom, and published in the 

Journal of Commerce, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 

SALE OF SURPLUS NAVY FRIGATES TO 
EGYPT—ARTICLES IN THE NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE 
[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record two articles from 
the New York Herald Tribune relating to the 
sale of two surplus United States Navy fri- 
gates to Egypt, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ELECTRICITY AND THE PUBLIC INTER- 
EST—ADDRESS BY GORDON R. CLAPP 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject “Electricity and the Public In- 
terest,” delivered by Gordon R. Clapp, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., March 7, 2950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 
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On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomie Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in con- 
sidering the program of economic aid to 
our western European allies, I feel that 
we must always think in terms of our 
total foreign policy. 

We cannot pick the Marshall plan out 
of its context in the whole pattern of 
our foreign relations. To do so distorts 
the picture of our total efforts to achieve 
peace in collaboration with other peace- 
loving nations. The whole picture must 
be viewed in its vast entirety. The Mar- 
shall plan must be studied in its relation 
to the entire foreign policy. 

Certainly it is undeniable that the Mar- 
shall plan is the basic section, the eco- 
nomic keystone, of the bridge to peace 
that we are attempting to build. 

But there are other sections of that 
bridge also. There are other vitally im- 
portant phases of our foreign policy 
which are carefully interlocked with the 
Marshall plan. In any consideration of 
the lessening of the strength of one ele- 
ment of the structure, we must take into 
consideration the effects on the other 
elements. 

There are at least three other major 
elements in our foreign policy. One is 
our leadership in the United Nations, 
where our representatives have constant- 
ly sought to adjust differences among 
cee by diligent and patient negotia- 

on. 

Another major factor of our foreign 
policy is our sponsorship and partici- 
pation in the Atlantic Pact. Here we 
have undertaken to make clear to any 
potential aggressor that an attack 
against one of the Atlantic nations will 
ae regarded as an attack against them 


A final very important part of our for- 
eign policy has been to see to it that 
the United States remained economically 
and militarily strong, that we remained 
in a position where we could rapidly 
mobilize in the case of aggression. This 
consideration dictated our decision to go 
forward with the construction of super- 
bombs, distasteful as that was to us. 

All these factors are delicately bal- 
anced and they interplay with one an- 
other in supporting the stresses and 
strains of our bridge toward peace. Let 
us consider some of these interrelation- 
ships and how they might be affected 
by any abrupt lessening of the strength 
of the keystone—the Marshall plan. 

First, there is the effect on the United 
Nations. There can be no doubt that the 
moral force of the United States made 
possible the foundation of the United 
Nations and has held it together despite 
tremendous international pressures. It 
was our leadership in the United Nations 
that has been the decisive factor in end- 
ing dangerous conflicts in Iran, Palestine, 
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and Indonesia. Our moral force is up- 
holding the United Nations as a forum 
where the efforts toward peace can con- 
tinually go forward in spite of the threats 
and attitudes of individual member na- 
tions, No aspersions can be cast on the 
sincerity of our efforts to outlaw war. 

Mr. President, if the United Nations 
had done no more than to be the decisive 
factor in ending the conflicts in Iran, 
Palestine, and Indonesia, there would be 
justification for its existence. 

We in the United States sometimes 
expect a little too much with respect to 
a great organization such as the United 
Nations in seeking world peace. I am 
confident that if world peace comes, it 
will come through the work of the United 
Nations, and nothing has happened 
which will cause the Senator from Illi- 
nois to lose faith in this great venture. 

What has given the United States its 
moral force in the United Nations? No 
one, I think, can deny that our example 
in committing ourselves to a vast 4-year 
program to help rebuild the economies 
of war-devastated nations has been un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. 
This has given the real authority to our 
voice in the United Nations. To waver in 
carrying through the Marshall plan to its 
scheduled completion would be to admit 
doubt in our own leadership. This would 
inevitably weaken the will to work for 
peace in people throughout the world. 
Our clever friends in the Kremlin would 
know well how to exploit this in the cor- 
ridors at Lake Success. Can we afford to 
take any step that might further close 
the door to peaceful negotiation of differ- 
ences? I do not believe so. Our eco- 
nomic aid to the nations of Europe, and 
key countries in Asia is our greatest asset 
at the peace table. 

Mr. President, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Times-Her- 
ald as of this day, under the date line of 
Paris, May 4. I quote: 

Bing Crosby today plugged American aid 
to Europe as necessary to stop communism, 
He interrupted a wise-cracking speech to the 
American Club of Paris to promise that 
“When I get back to the United States I'm 
gonna go on the air with the story that the 
Marshall plan is doing a job. I didn't realize 
until I got here, but now I see that we've 
got to maintain this bulwark in western 
Europe against what’s going on the other 
side of the curtain.” 


Mr. President, Bing Crosby is one of 
the leading crooners and comedians in 
America. I doubt if there is anyone 
better known, aside from the President 
of the United States, than Bing Crosby. 
I doubt if anyone in America has a better 
grasp of what is going on in America 
than Crosby. Yet, when he saw what the 
Marshall plan was accomplishing in con- 
taining communism in the satellite coun- 
tries and keeping it from running over 
the western democracies of Europe, he 
said that he was going to take to the air 
to explain to the American people the 
effectiveness of the Marshall plan. It is 
men like Bing Crosby, who have the con- 
fidence of the people of America, who 
can help do needful work by calling at- 
tention to this important program. They 
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can help unite the people behind a pro- 
gram, which looks down the road to world 
peace. 

Mr. President, in the second place, we 
must consider the relationship of the 
Marshall plan to the Atlantic Pact and 
what effects heavy cut-backs on the eco- 
nomic-cooperation program would have 
on the plan of military cooperation. 

In my opinion, the two programs are 
inextricably combined. When we pro- 
posed the Atlantic Pact, it was with the 
understanding that military cooperation 
would go hand in hand with economic 
cooperation. We, in effect, assured the 
Atlantic nations that our military aid 
would not be given at the expense of 
economic help. Opinion was unanimous 
on both sides of the Atlantic that suc- 
cessful joint defense could never be 
reached until economic recovery was 
approached. 

In this respect, France, the key nation 
in European defense, is already finding 
her military commitments under the 
pact a heavy drain on her economic re- 
covery program. Premier Georges Bi- 
dault made this very clear in his recent 
address at Lyons. 

The question, therefore, is this: 

If economic aid is below the recom- 
mended safe minimum, will it not have 
a hampering effect on the Atlantic Pact 
defense program? The answer is obvi- 
ous. European nations will have to cut 
their defense spending—little as it is 
compared to ours—to fill the vacuum on 
the economic side. 

At a time when the fate of Berlin is 
hanging in the balance, when the dwin- 
dling Communist forces in France and 
Italy are girding for a last-ditch stand 
over arms aid under the pact, can the 
United States afford to risk possible dis- 
ruption of the defense situation by 
slashing the corollary economic aid? 
That, I claim, would be reckless and ulti- 
mately costly economy at a most inop- 
portune moment. Any cut in the Mar- 
shall plan would have an immediate 
effect on the strength and vitality of the 
joint defense program under the Atlan- 
tic Pact. 

Let me add one point in this connec- 
tion which I think is vitally significant. 
Nations which have joined in the At- 
lantic Pact are literally under the guns 
of the only possible aggressor. They 
know that if trouble broke out they 
would be immediately attacked by ruth- 
less armies. They have gambled with 
their lives that economic and military 
unity with the United States would be a 
deterrent to aggression. Let us, we who 
are not quite so close to the powder keg, 
be sure that our aid is not so little that 
we wake up some day to find that it is 
too late. I think we would find ourselves 
in a grim kind of isolation. 

The fourth point in our foreign policy 
has been to keep the United States mili- 
tarily and economically strong so that 
every potential aggressor would be per- 
petually aware that an attack would be 
met by our rapid retaliation, 

This program, too, has been carefully 
dovetailed into our programs of foreign 
economic and military aid. We learned 
from very practical demonstration in the 
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recent war how much cheaper it is to 
fight the enemy on his own soil rather 
than wait until he sweeps to our borders. 
By coordinating our defense economical- 
ly and militarily with the defenses of our 
western European allies we have avoided 
the necessity of building a fortress here 
in America which would be astronomical 
in cost. 

Mr. President, I wish to digress for a 
moment. There are Members of the 
United States Senate who honestly be- 
lieve that no money should be appropri- 
ated for the Marshall plan. There are 
Members of the United States Senate 
who believe the Marshall plan appro- 
priations should be cut to a point where, 
in my humble opinion, they would be 
totally ineffective in affording economic 
aid to the countries of western Europe. 
I should like to have Senators who dis- 
believe in the Marshall plan and who in- 
tend to vote against the authorization at 
some time propose to the Senate and 
to the country an affirmative program 
and tell the Senate and the country 
what they believe ought to be done. I 
wish they would do so rather than con- 
stantly, in a negative way, attempt to 
tear down the bipartisan foreign policy 
of this Nation. 

I should like to have them tell the 
country whether they believe we ought 
to pull out of Japan at the present time 
and bring our troops home; whether we 
ought to pull out of Germany and leave 
Berlin to its fate, to the mercy of the 
Communists; whether we ought to with- 
draw our military and economic mis- 
sions which are now in Turkey, Greece, 
France, Italy, and other western democ- 
racies, which we are helping. I should 
like to have them say whether they be- 
lieve we should finally retire from Europe, 
withdraw to this country, live alone, and 
let the rest of the world go by. I wish 
they would at some time tell the country 
whether they believe in that kind of 
policy. I wish they would say whether 
they believe in a strictly isolationist pol- 
icy. Then I should like to have them tell 
the country also what they propose 
should be done in the way of building the 
defenses of America after all our repre- 
sentatives and our forces have been 
drawn back to this country. I wish they 
would say what should be done in the 
way of meeting the onrushing challenge 
of a totalitarian aggressor, which would 
come sooner or later under such a policy. 

Mr. President, just as sure as we de- 
stroy the Marshall plan, just as sure as 
we destroy the program of aid to Turkey 
and Greece, just as sure as we pull out of 
Japan, retire within our own borders and 
live in an isolationist shell—it is certain 
that we will begin to live in a garrison 
state. We can prepare to appear before 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKeELLAR], who for so many 
years has been chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate, and 
ask his committee, not for $13,500,000,000 
for national defense, but for a vastly 
larger sum. Mr. President, I share the 
view of Paul Hoffman. I believe he knows 
what he is talking about when he said, 
“Just as sure as you destroy the Marshall 
plan you can get ready to appropriate, 
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not 813,500 000,000 for national defense, 
but you can prepare to provide not less 
than $25,000,000,000 and maybe $30,- 
000,000,000 a year for national defense 
alone.” 

Rather than constantly attacking the 
Marshall plan from the front, the rear, 
and the flank, without telling the people 
what they would do if they were in 
power, Senators should tell the coun- 
try if the kind of program I have just 
outlined is the kind of program in which 
they believe. If not, what is their plan? 
It is high time the American people be 
advised. 

Mr. President, it is easy to talk about 
socialism in England, as the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem] does, He denounces 
England for carrying on a socialistic pro- 
gram, and tells the country he is not go- 
ing to support the Marshall plan unless 
England does certain things with respect 
to her socialistic program. But if he 
should destroy the Marshall plan in its 
entirety, what program has the Senator 
to present to the American people? 

Again and again some Senators com- 
plain that England is socialistic. Why is 
it that they constantly denounce England 
for her socialism, but never say anything 
about Norway, Sweden, or Denmark, who 
also participate in the Marshall plan, 
and whose governments are as socialistic 
as that of England. The basic reason 
is, Mr. President, that there are more 
of our citizens of Scandinavian descent 
who vote in Missouri, Iowa, and other 
sections of the Midwest than there are 
citizens of English descent. There are 
few voters of English descent in that 
area of the country, for that matter. 
The result is that no Members of the 
Senate denounce the Scandinavian coun- 
tries for being socialistic. It is always 
poor old England that is belabored. 

Mr, President, if today an aggressor 
started to march, England would be the 
major country in western Europe upon 
whom we could depend. We know what 
the British have done in the past when 
the chips were down. 

Mr. President, today we are spending 
at the rate of $13,500,000,000 a year for 
the national defense. If we drop the 
$4,000,000,000 we are spending for eco- 
nomic and military assistance to our 
allies in Europe, and let the Communists 
take over France, Italy, and other key 
nations, we shall probably, as I have 
said before, have to double the $13,500,- 
000,000 we are now spending for the na- 
tional defense. 

Today the United States is spending 
71 cents out of every tax dollar that it 
collects to meet the cost of past wars and 
the prevention of future wars. 

Mr. President, I should like to refer 
briefly to that situation. There are few 
aspects of government requiring more 
constant attention on the part of all of 
us than the financing of the Federal 
Government. At the same time there is 
no phase of government that is more 
technical and complex. Because of this, 
it is essential to have the facts on Fed- 
eral expenses before any estimated sav- 
ings can be evaluated and before we 
talk about slashing the Marshall plan, 
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Everyone knows that taxation and spend- 
ing are completely interrelated. 

Like all other taxpayers, I am keenly 
interested in reducing taxes wherever 
possible. The Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives 
is now working on a bill which will ad- 
just certain inequities in the present ex- 
cise tax law. Sooner or later the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, of which I am 
a member, will receive that bill; and I 
am heartily in favor of reducing a num- 
ber of those wartime excise taxes. 

Many statements have been made con- 
cerning the billions of dollars which 
might be cut from Government expendi- 
tures. Mr. President, I am only discus- 
sing this matter now as it relates to the 
Marshall plan and to the national de- 
fense. The most usual figure given for a 
possible reduction in Government ex- 
penditures is approximately $6,000,000,- 
000. We are told by some Senators that 
$6,000,000,000 can be cut from the budget 
at the present time. 

One of the things which most of these 
estimates have in common is that they 
do not enumerate any specific items 
which can be cut in order to achieve this 
estimated saving. They are merely 
hopeful guesses, but guesses nevertheless. 
I have not found anyone yet who has a 
blueprint to show where $6,000,000,000 
can be saved from the President’s budget 
at the present time without crippling na- 
tional defense or the Marshall plan or 
functions of government which are ab- 
solutely indispensable to successful ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. President, I should like to go over 
for a moment some of the items appear- 
ing in the 1951 budget, so that we may 
have before us the facts in regard to 
Federal expenditures, 

As I said before, it is important to re- 
member that 71 cents out of every dollar 
paid in Federal taxes go for the pay- 
ment of the cost of past wars and the 
prevention of future wars. 

Here is a break-down of the expenses: 
The direct budget costs of World War II 
amounted to nearly $350,000,000,000. 
The interest on the debt therefrom has 
become a heavy fixed charge in the 
buiget each year. In 1951 it will amount 
to $5,600,000,000. 

Services and benefits for 19,000,000 
veterans, including medical care, pen- 
sions; and readjustment benefits under 
the GI bill, will require expenditures of 
$6,100,000,000. 

Appropriations for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, all devoted to 
providing a sound and adequate national 
defense, total $13,500,000,000. 

Our international obligations under 
the Marshall plan, aid to Turkey and 
Greece, the Atlantic Pact, and the im- 
plementation thereof with arms, total, 
for the present fiscal year, $4,700,000,000. 

Mr. President, the last two items con- 
stitute 45 percent of the total budget. 

In contrast to the 71 percent of the 
budget required for past wars and the 
prevention of future wars, 29 percent, or 
$12,500,000,000, finances all other govern- 
mental programs, including the develop- 
ment and conservation of natural re- 
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sources, and the promotion of health, 
housing, and education, as well as many 
other governmental services. Also in- 
cluded in the $12,500,000,000 is $3,300,- 
000,000 in Federal grants and loans to 
State and local governments, much of 
which at least is not an expenditure in 
reality, but is money loaned, which will 
be returned over a long period of time 
to the Government. 

Of the $12,500,000,000, $1,600,000,000 is 
for loans to industries and cooperatives 
and for the purchase of housing mort- 
gages. Experience has shown that much 
of this will be returned to the Federal 
Government over a long period of time, 
and that part is in reality not an ex- 
penditure, but is a loan to be repaid. 

These figures show that a marked 
change has taken place in Federal ex- 
penditures. In 1939 the cost of national 
defense and international affairs, veter- 
ans’ programs, and the interest on the 
debt amounted to 29 percent of the budg- 
et. All other Government activities 
cost 71 percent of the total budget. In 
the fiscal year 1951, that situation is 
exactly reversed. 

In making these comparisons it is in- 
teresting to note that the cost for social 
welfare, health, and security programs 
was $3,900,000,000 in 1939, but was only 
$2,700,000,000 in the estimate for 1951, 
This figure included the cost of public 
assistance, such as aid to the blind, the 
school lunch program, public health 
measures, and so forth. 

Mr. President, no one in Government 
is more interested than I am in economy. 
I have always paid my debts. I budget 
my accounts, and I have always lived 
within my means. I have always hoped 
that my Government could do the same. 
However, these are not the or 
peacetimes which we experienced 25, 30, 
or 40 years ago. I undertake to say that 
these are the most extraordinary and 
the most dangerous days in the peace- 
time history of the Republic. 

All of us who are interested in econ- 
omy must be aware of the realities of the 
world about us. If we can reduce the 
$12,500,000,000 by an amount which 
will not in any way cripple or break 
down the functions of Government, ob- 
viously I will lead in the efforts to achieve 
such economy. I am hopeful that when 
the Appropriations Committee reports 
the appropriations bill this year, a re- 
duction can be made along that line, 
wherever possible. 

The fact of the matter is that if we 
intend to balance the budget by reduc- 
ing expenditures $6,000,000,000, a con- 
siderable portion of that amount must 
come from national-defense expendi- 
tures and expenditures for our interna- 
tional obligations, which constitute 71 
percent of the budget. Of these items, 
which ones would Senators cut? 

The interest on the national debt is 
$5,600,000,000. I think it safe to say that 
no one desires us to default in the pay- 
ment of the interest on the debt. 

Six billion, one hundred million dol- 
lars is for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. When the appropriation bill comes 
before the Senate I am anxious to see 
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what proportion of the Members of Con- 
gress, whether Democratic or Republi- 
can, will vote to make a severe reduc- 
tion in the veterans’ budget. I think 
it is safe to assume that a sum approx- 
imating $6,100,000,000 will be appropri- 
ated, and that even those who talk most 
about economy will vote for it. 

Our national defense budget includes 
$13,500,000,000. On March 29, 1950, 
General Eisenhower came before the 
Committee on Armed Services and tes- 
tified that another half billion dollars 
is necessary in order to round out our 
national defense sufficiently to meet the 
present-day challenge of Kremlin ag- 
gression. I am sure that very few per- 
sons desire to do much reducing in that 
particular item. 

Our international obligations, includ- 
ing the Marshall plan, aid to Turkey 
and Greece, the Atlantic Pact. and its 
implementation with arms for our west- 
ern European friends, will require $4,- 
700,000,000. All of the above items total 
$29,900,000,060. 

Mr. President, as you know, I have 
been for a bipartisan foreign policy 
all these years. I stood back of the ad- 
ministration on the foreign policy pre- 
vious to Pearl Harbor, when it was ap- 
parently unwise to do so because of the 
strong isolationist sentiment in Illinois 
and the Midwest. I was in those days 
close to Cordell Hull and close to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. I was in a position to 
listen to what they had to say about 
our condition at that time with respect 
to world affairs. I followed their lead, 
I have been vindicated ever since for 
so doing, Mr. President, and I shall con- 
tinue to follow the lead of the men in 
the State Department and the President 
of the United States, who are respon- 
sible for a forward looking, if you please, 
foreign policy, that has done so much 
for the European countries. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall not 
vote to reduce expenditures for the Mar- 
shall plan or the expenditures for na- 
tional defense, unless the top men of 
the Nation, who know more than any- 
one else what is necessary, advise that 
it is safe to do so from the stand- 
point of the national security. In the 
absence of such advice, I shall not vote 
to reduce the expenditures referred to 
even though it costs me a seat in the 
United States Senate. I shall never have 
a Pearl Harbor on my memory through 
failure on my part to vote to appropri- 
ate a sufficient amount of money for 
national defense and for an interna- 
tional program, which I believe looks to- 
ward peace rather than toward war. 

What we are trying to do is to keep 
our boys from going to war again by the 
wise expenditure of several billion dol- 
lars in peacetime. If war should break 
out tomorrow, we would probably appro- 
priate $100,000,000,000 overnight. We 
would go before the distinguished and 
able Senator from Tennessee, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, with 
the military authorities of the Nation, 
who would say, “War is here; we need 
$100,000,000,000 to start our factories 
going, to start making the implements 
of war, and to mobilize the armed serv- 
ices.” All that would be for the purpose 
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of destroying human beings and property, 
Yet when we try to bring about peace 
through the Marshall plan and other re- 
lated programs, the administration is 
charged with running a “gravy train,” 
with a give-away program, with social- 
istic spendthriftism. Many other simi- 
lar epithets are hurled for political rea- 
sons. 

I say that the same individuals who 
make these charges would be glad to vote 
for $100,000,000,000 tomorrow if war 
should come. I do not say the Marshall 
plan is a guaranty that war will not 
come, but, Mr. President, it is the only 
program we have which looks in the 
direction of peace—the only one. And I 
say that those who make these charges 
are unrealistic in a realistic world. 

I, too, should like to see the budget 
balanced; I, too, should like to see some- 
thing paid on the national debt; but I 
should also like to see peace in this 
world. If peace is not attained, Mr. 
President, Senators will not be worrying 
about socialism in England. If peace is 
not attained, they will not be worrying 
about hard-earned dollars in New Jer- 
sey or elsewhere. If peace is not at- 
tained, they will not be worrying about 
whether the budget should be balanced 
or about economy: If we get into an 
atomic war, we shall be struggling for 
survival. That is what we shall be 
worrying about then, Mr. President. 
And no one will win the next war, for 
the victor and the vanquished both will 
go down into the ashes of ruin. That 
is why I cannot, under any circum- 
stances, vote to cut a half billion dol- 
lars, a billion, or a billion and a half 
from the authorization carried by the 
pending bill. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Tart], for whom I have great respect, 
recently said, if the press quoted him 
correctly, that he was willing, he 
thought, to make a cut in the authoriza- 
tion of a half billion dollars, a billion 
dollars, or even a billion and a half dol- 
lars. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Ohio does not know whether to cut a 
half billion dollars or a billion dollars or 
a billion and a half dollars from a pro- 
gram that is designed to keep the peace 
of the world, then it seems to me he 
should take steps to find out. If I were 
in a position of that kind I would go 
to the experts who have done noth- 
ing but study this program from begin- 
ning to end, men like Paul Hoffman, 
and I would at least get all the informa- 
tion I could from those gentlemen be- 
fore I started to meat ax the Marshall 
plan. I do not know why the Senator 
from Ohio and other Senators do not 
say definitely, “We are opposed to the 
Marshall plan,” rather than attempt to 
cripple it through a back-door attack 
and destroy it in that way. If they are 
against it, let them say so; that is one 
thing; but let them not cripple the pro- 
gram by meat axing it to the extent of a 
few billion dollars on the theory of 
economy. 

There is another point to be consid- 


ered in this connection. We did not con-- 


ceive the Marshall plan as a method 
primarily of aiding American industry, 
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agriculture, and commerce; nevertheless, 
it has certainly had its beneficial effects 
in those fields. I do not think any econ- 
omist will dispute that in the period of 
transition from our huge production of 
wartime to the lesser consumption of a 
nonwar period, the Marshall plan has 
had a stabilizing effect on the entire 
American economy by siphoning off the 
crest of the wave of surplus. That, too, 
has had its effect in keeping America 
strong. 

We should remember that, in this day 
and age, no nation can live in an eco- 
nomic vacuum. A strong, healthy Amer- 
ica depends to a considerable extent on 
a strong, healthy trade with other na- 
tions. The Marshall plan has certainly 
played its part in building toward that 
end. Its mission during the next 2 years 
will be largely aimed at the restoration 
of healthy, unsubsidized trade between 
America and Europe, and within Europe, 
A strong America, I submit, depends on 
as close an approach as possible to that 
objective. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that we 
must hew to the course we have set. We 
must continue to aid in rebuilding the 
strength of our allies. I am convinced 
that this is the course of true economy 
and that it will go a long way toward 
preventing the crushing cost of a third 
world war. 

It seems to me to be downright silly 
for anyone to think we should even take 
a chance on losing the friendship of 
270,000,000 people in the western Euro- 
pean democracies. I undertake to say 
that never before in the history of the 
United States have we needed friends 
and allies as we need at this moment 
the 270,000,000 people in the western 
European countries. 

I do not think there can be any doubt 
that a third world war would be truly. 
global and would cost many times what 
the last one cost. No one can estimate 
what it would amount to, but we can 
get some idea from what the last one 
cost. The last war cost us $1,300,000,000,- 
000 in terms of what we have already 
spent and what we shall spend in order 
to pay off the obligations we incurred 
during the years of batile. That is Paul 
Hoffman’s statement, not mine. 

Break this down over the 44 months 
that we were actively at war, and it comes 
out at nearly $30,000,000,000 a month. 
The Marshall plan—the keystone of our 
program to prevent another war—will 
cost us, under the recommended author- 
ization, a little less than $3,000,000,000 
for the coming year. In other words, it 
will cost for a full year only a tenth of 
what the last war cost us in 1 month. 
Project this in terms of atomic warfare 
when the civilian population of every 
large city of our Nation would be in the 
front rank, and the cost would be incon- 
ceivable. 

Mr. President, the best testimonial for 
the Marshall plan is being given day 
after day by the people who most bit- 
terly oppose it. Since its inception every 
propaganda weapon of the international 
Communists has been trained on this 
program. 

The Communists believed at the end 
of the war that the economy of the west- 
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ern world, including the United States, 
would topple of its own weight from the 
stress of the war years. Western Europe 
was devastated physically, politically, 
morally, The United States was saddled 
with huge debts and, to the Communists, 
its economic structure appeared certain 
to be washed away under the impact of 
its huge flood-tide of surpluses. 

The wily men in the Kremlin licked 
their lips in anticipation as postwar in- 
flation soared on both sides of the At- 
lantic. They thought the time would 
soon be ripe to take over the whole West- 
ern World by default. 

But a great man, Gen: George C. Mar- 
shall, and his associates, among them 
our present Secretary of State, had vision 
and courage. 

Mr. President, George Marshall is not 
a small, pathetic figure, as was recently 
charged by a Senator. I was at the Paris 
conference a year ago last September, 
and saw George Marshall in action. 
I can testify that there was no man in 
that conference who was held in as high 
respect and esteem as was George Mar- 
shall. The Senator from Texas IMr. 
CONNALLY] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan IMr. VANDENBERG] were there and 
could bear witness to the accuracy of my 
statement. 

Secretary Marshall came up with this 
plan for mutual economic aid and co- 
operation, not merely for our western 
European allies, but for all the nations 
of Europe. 

The men in the Kremlin saw their 
dream blasted. They forbade their satel- 
lite nations to participate. They sought 
to arouse Communist minorities in every 
nation of western Europe to do every- 
thing short of armed attack to defeat 
the plan, Every moment of the last 2 
years the international Communists have 
worked to halt the march of the Marshall 
plan. 

Mr. President, I do not need to recite 
the achievements toward recovery that 
have been made in the past 2 years. I 
do not need to reiterate how the Com- 
munist influence has been reduced in 
western Europe in the past 24 months. 
Many of my distinguished colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in this Chamber 
have made those accomplishments in- 
finitely clear. I simply want to reem- 
phasize with all my strength that the 
people who have the most to lose by the 
success of the Marshall plan—the lead- 
ers of Soviet Russia—have recognized 
the Marshall plan as their No. 1 target 
in their battle for world domination. 
The opposition of the Kremlin to this 
program is the best possible recommen- 
dation for its continuation on the pro- 
gressively reducing basis for which it 
has been scheduled until its conclusion 
in 1952. 

I do not want to suggest that the task 
ahead is not going to be difficult. It will 
undoubtedly be more difficult to aid Euro- 
pean nations break down trade barriers 
that have grown up over centuries than 
it was to rebuild the devastation of war 
and restore agricultural and industrial 
production, 

However, the matter is no less impor- 
tant and no less challenging. We know 
that if progress is not made, the gains 
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of the past 2 years may be rapidly lost 
when we withdraw 2 years hence. 

We must remember that the war and 
its aftermath did not leave Europe the 
same, no matter how much reconstruc- 
tion has been made. The prosperity of 
Europe has always depended on the flow 
of trade between the agricultural east 
and industrial west. This trade has been 
greatly reduced by the creation of the 
Soviet bloc behind the so-called iron cur- 
tain. The trade patterns of the western 
European nations must be drastically re- 
vised to make up for the loss of these 
markets. 

We have learned recently that Moscow 
is further tightening economic control 
of its satellite nations through the es- 
tablishment of a complete ruble economy 
in those areas. This means further dimi- 
nution of trade between the dollar areas 
of the west and the ruble bloc of the 
east, 

This is certainly additional evidence of 
Communist efforts to halt the recovery 
of western Europe should the United 
States retreat from its scheduled pro- 
gram of economic aid. 

Every time we give hint of wavering 
we can expect the alert commissars to 
come forward with some method of ex- 
ploiting the situation, That is the tech- 
nique of cold war. We can keep on win- 
ning only by continuing to move forward 
with the brave, bold, imaginative steps 
which have done so much so far to win 
the peoples of the world to our side in 
the vast global battle for the minds and 
souls of men. 

There is in the pending measure pro- 
vision for the beginning of another one 
of these important steps to further 
strengthen the resistance of free people 
against the march of communism. 

Irefer to the technical assistance phase 
of the point 4 program which is provided 
for in title V of the measure before us. 
The relatively small sum of $35,000,000 
is recommended for new activities in pro- 
viding technical assistance in the coming 
year to backward areas in the Far East, 
Near East, Africa, and South America. 

I read not long ago, Mr. President, 
that if we can raise the standard of liv- 
ing for 1½ percent ef all the people in 
these backward areas, we could sell all 
the surplus we could produce in this 
country to the people who live therein. 
Maybe that was a guess; maybe that was 
“moonshine”; but, nevertheless, that 
statement has been made, and that is 
another reason for technical assistance 
in the backward areas. Mr. President, 
we in this country are so efficient, our 
soil is so productive, our natural resources 
so great, the machinery in our factories 
is so efficient that we can produce more 
than we can use. We must have a mar- 
ket for the surplus if we are to continue 
the high standards of living we are now 
enjoying in the most successful nation in 
the world. 

To my mind this is, indeed, “a bold 
new program,” representing the same 
kind of far-seeing imagination with 
which the Marshall plan has appealed to 
the latent idealism of freedom-loving 
people throughout the world. 

It is not suggested that we build great 
improvements, or underwrite vast indus- 
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trialization. This is a program to share 
our famous American “know-how” with 
people of backward areas to teach them 
how to help themselves. 

This program provides for sending 
American technicians to areas where ig- 
norance, disease, and poverty have made 
people ripe for the cure-alls and nos- 
trums of communism. These technicians 
will attempt to teach people how better 
to use what resources they have to feed, 
clothe, and shelter themselves and fight 
against disease. 

Technical assistance assumes real im- 
portance now that we see communism 
attempting to take over and pervert to 
its own ends the yearning of the nations 
of Asia for true freedom and independ- 
ence. If we can demonstrate through 
friendiy aid without exploitation that 
the Western World stands ready to wel- 
come the new nations of the East as 
equal partners in the society of nations, 
we shall have gone a long way toward 
winning friends in the Orient. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it is 
wise that we are proposing to launch this 
program now, 2 years in advance of the 
scheduled end of the Marshall plan. It 
serves notice on the whole world that our 
drive for peace is dynamic and constant. 
It tells the wavering people of the world 
that our kind of democracy, which be- 
lieves in the dignity and freedom of the 
individual, is still youthful and is forever 
pressing on to perfect itself. 

I see this new program as a fitting 
addition to the broad, strong, interlock- 
ing structure of our foreign policy. It 
will mesh well with and serve to reen- 
force our activities in the Marshall plan, 
the Atlantic Pact, the United Nations, 
and our own national defense. 

It is certainly closely related, further- 
more, to other important economic aid 
programs also provided for in the meas- 
ure before us. I refer to the economic 
aid to China, to Korea, and the refugees 
in Palestine. 

Mr. President, viewing the whole pro- 
gram of economic aid provided for in 
this bill in the light of our total foreign 
policy and the alternatives which face 
us, I feel we can accept this as a reason- 
able program, reasonably sure of pro- 
ducing sound results. 

These various phases of economic aid 
are the essential elements in our total 
foreign policy to win the peace and avoid 
a devastating third world war. I think 
extension of this program as recom- 
mended will be good for America and 
good for the world. I believe when we 
have authorized this program we shall 
be able to march forward confidently, 
knowing that we have added to the de- 
fense of our Nation and the rest of the 
free world in the drive to assure peace 
and a little prosperity to all freedom- 
loving peoples. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
sumed a while ago when a quorum call 
was suggested be equally divided. 

Mr. KEM. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the Senator from Illinois suggested 
the absence of a quorum on his own re- 
sponsibility. He did not consult the Sen- 
ator from Missouri or any other Senator 
on this side of the aisle, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. He did not have 
time to consult any other Senator. I 
hope the Senator from Missouri will not 
object. 

Mr. KEM. I am sorry, but we have 
allocatei full time among the Senators 
on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There will be plen- 
ty of time on the amendments. If the 
Senator will not agree, I shall adopt the 
Senator's methods myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. KEM. I object. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
opening the debate on the pending bill to 
extend the Economic Cooperation Act, 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
LMr. ConnanLy] made an eloquent plea 
in behalf of bipartisan or nonpartisan 
foreign policy. 

From time to time other Senators from 
both our major political parties have 
made the same plea. Men of good will 
throughout the Nation endorse this call 
for America to speak with one voice in 
world affairs. No one will deny the clear 
urgency for a united America in these 
critical times. Yet the fact remains that 
our State Department and the conduct 
of our foreign policy has been under bit- 
ter attack, some of it plainly partisan. 

Analysis of this criticism, which has 
become more widespread and bitter in 
recent months, discloses some of the 
chief reasons for our disunity, Many 
men in this body are thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with the way bipartisan foreign 
policy operates. They are strongly 
suspicious, and I submit there is some 
ground for their suspicion, that the ad- 
ministration deliberately employs bi- 
partisan appeals as an instrument in 
political strategy. They have the feel- 
ing that the administration carefully 
hand-picks the men the administration 
wants to represent Republicans in bi- 
partisan councils. They have watched 
the administration utilize bipartisan aid 
in some topics and areas of foreign pol- 
icy but not in others. Wherever this has 
occurred, partisan criticism has been 
inevitable. 

Republicans throughout the country 
have observed that whenever bipartisan 
action has been successfully employed, 
the administration took all of the politi- 
cal credit for it. Further, Republicans 
who made constructive suggestions in 
foreign affairs, and even those who actu- 
ally took part in bipartisan councils, 
have found themselves ridiculed and at- 
tacked by administration spokesmen 
from the President down the line. 

Is there any wonder that there is an 
air of cynicism and suspicion in politi- 
cal circles concerning bipartisan policy? 

It is time that the administration and 
the majority leadership on this floor 
awaken to the plain fact that it will take 
more than a plea for unity to restore 
good faith in bipartisan policy. It will 
take more than the selection by the 
administration of a few Republicans to 
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serve foreign-policy advisory bodies. 
It will take more than a rearrangement 
of the subcommittees of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Eloquent pleas for bipartisan agree- 
ment are no substitutes for good faith, 
and there is a strong suspicion on this 
Side of the aisle that such good faith is 
lacking. It is lacking because the very 
concept of bipartisan policy seems to 
have been left purposely vague. It is 
lacking because there have been no sim- 
ple rules or understandings by which bi- 
partisan action is to be guided. Biparti- 
san policy calls upon both parties to unify 
their action on matters of foreign policy. 
Yet there are no rules and no machinery 
to determine how this unity is to be 
achieved and operated. 

Speeches, no matter how eloquent, 
cannot establish the solid basis of under- 
standing necessary to good faith in bi- 
partisan action. Men in the parties 
must know what is expected of them. 
When action is taken, they must feel 
confident that it is according to rules 
and agreements which they recognize to 
be a fair basis for bipartisan relations. 

Bipartisan policy has to be a two-way 
street. The privileges accorded to each 
party and the obligations cast upon each 
party by the idea of nonpartisan action 
must be clear. So long as the rules are 
nonexistent or vague, there will be loop- 
holes and excuses to tempt men in both 
parties to make partisan capital out of 
American foreign policy. 

I am not so foolish as to call for writ- 
ten rules as in a game of cards, football, 
or baseball. We are dealing in the vast 
area, of human relations and in matters 
of opinion and judgment. Here good 
faith requires only that there be some 
clear meaning to the terms we use and 
some workable understandings of the 
way in which we propose to conduct our 
relations. 

In an effort to arrive at this simple 
basis for genuine party cooperation in 
foreign affairs, I presented a series of 12 
questions on this floor on April 18 at page 
5298 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. If 
the administration and the majority 
leadership wishes to reestablish biparti- 
san policy on a firm and workable basis, 
let them help this body to answer those 
questions. 

Briefly, we ought to know what is the 
State Department’s conception of the bi- 
partisan or unpartisan foreign policy. 
Is this policy supposed to restrain polit- 
ical parties from making political capital 
out of American foreign affairs? How is 
the policy expected to work, and by what 
arrangements between the parties is the 
policy to be operated? How is the per- 


sonnel for party cooperation to be se- 


lected, and who is to do the selecting? 
If the bipartisan policy holds room for 
criticism of the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, how and in what forms is this 
criticism expected to be made? 

If controversy between the parties de- 
velops over the execution of foreign 
policy by the executive branch, what 
machinery is there to reconcile the party 
views? Is bipartisan policy to be di- 
rected only toward some topics for for- 
eign affairs and only to some areas of 
the world, or is it to embrace all Amer- 
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ican foreign policy? And who is to de- 
cide upon these applications of bipar- 
tisan policy? 

Mr. President, these are not all the 
questions I ask, but they are among the 
most important. I cannot see how we 
can bend political party action toward a 
single voice for America unless we reach 
an understanding on these questions. 
The discord we experience on almost 
every issue in our foreign affairs can be 
traced directly to the lack of under- 
standing that now prevails. A workable 
understanding, clearly defined and com- 
pletely aboveboard, is absolutely essen- 
tial to good faith. 

I am firmly convinced that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee could render signal 
service to the President, to the State De- 
partment, and to both our major polit- 
ical parties, if he would ask his commit- 
tee to spend a few sessions on exploring 
the requirements for operating a genuine 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

If we want unity, we shall have to work 
as well as plead for it. If we are to have 
unity, let us build the basis for it in 
clear understandings between the par- 
ties. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, last 
fall, through the encouragement of my 
genial and esteemed friend, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], I 
was able to arrange and to make a fair- 
ly brief trip to Europe. I visited all the 
countries that are involved in the Euro- 
pean recovery program. I wish espe- 
cially to thank the Senator for this ex- 
perience, and I recommend such a trip 
to anyone who has the responsibility of 
serving in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I viewed the operations 
of the Marshall plan in Europe through 
very friendly eyes. I have supported 
every phase of this program by my vote 
on the floor of the Senate, and have 
voted for all appropriations. My im- 
pressions of its operations were gained 
largely at the grass-roots level. I did 
not spend very much time in the chan- 
celleries or official offices. I visited the 
people on the farms, in the fields, and in 
the small towns. I went into the fields 
and into the barns, and I visited them 
in their homes. I talked with dock 
workers, taxi drivers, and farm hands. 
I talked with industrial workers at their 
places of work. I talked with them at 
their machines. I talked with various 
and sundry citizens throughout these 
great lands. My ideas, which I shall try 
to reflect here, were gained from those 
contacts, 

Mr. President, I supported the Mar- 
shall plan in 1947, 1948, and 1949, due 
mainly to three reasons. The first was 
that I was greatly impressed with the 
argument of the necessity to try to check: 
communism in western Europe. The 
second was that I wanted to see the 
wheels of machinery in Europe start 
moving, and to see industrial and agri- 
cultural production revived. 

Personally, I am just one generation 
removed from the experiences of a con- 
quered people, and I knew something 
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about the slow—miserably slow—prog- 
ress and the heavy strain involved in 
the long road to recovery. 

The third reason that appealed to me 
was the good will that I thought we 
would create through this plan. 

I want to say frankly that I was great- 
ly impressed with what the Marshall 
plan has done in Europe toward turn- 
ing the countries against communism, 
I think it has been a great contributing 
factor, and perhaps the decisive factor, 
I saw such a degree of development, rel- 
ative prosperity, and industrial and ag- 
ricultural production that I was con- 
vinced in my own mind, that so far as 
making a decision for or against com- 
munism is concerned those people now 
are able to make their own decision, 
and we shall have to abide by what they 
do about it. In the light of their im- 
proved conditions and what has already 
been done, a reasonable continuation of 
this program will certainly put them on 
their feet to the extent that they will 
have no economic reasons for turning 
toward communism, If they do turn 
toward communism, it will be their own 
choice. 

My second point is that last fall I 
found the wheels of commerce in motion, 
and I found agricultural and industrial 
production advanced far beyond my ex- 
pectations. That was evidenced not 
only in the factories and on the farms, 
but in the faces of the people. They are 
not living in a land of plenty, but neither 
are they living in extreme want. There 
is activity and production, One can see 
goods in the shops, and one can see the 
production in the fields and on the farms, 
They are getting along pretty well, Mr. 
President. I believe that very soon in 
the western European countries there 
will be a saturation of goods, rather than 
a scarcity. When that saturation point 
is reached, we shall find the same trade 
barriers, the same tariffs, and the same 
restraints on the use of funds and money 
that existed before the war. We shall 
find, I am afraid, the same stagnation of 
trade and the same overproduction and 
the same unemployment. Very soon a 
number of these countries will have 
reached that saturation point. This is 
not being said in any spirit of “I told you 
so,” because I did not say so. However, 
I think we missed a great chance by not 
making some kind of conditions for the 
economic integration of Europe at the 
very beginning on this program. I did 
not see the point then. I am not say- 
ing, “I told you so.“ That is where we 
missed our best chance so far as a per- 
manent economic European recovery 
and foreign trade is concerned. That 
is the point that dampens my spirit 
about the Marshall plan. 

My third point was with reference to 
the good will we were going to create. 
There has been a great deal said about 
that, and there is a tremendous appeal 
init. However, I was disappointed with 
reference to what I found on that point, 
I found that the rank-and-file people of 
Europe, with exceptions, of course, do 
not realize what we are doing with ref- 
erence to this program. I give only two 
illustrations, since I must speak briefly. 

Through an interpreter I asked a 
Greek farmer, who owned 28 olive trees 
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20 miles south of Athens, on a barren, 
rocky hill, what he thought about the 
American program, and the purpose be- 
hind it. He said it was a scheme by the 
United States to get control of his land. 

I asked dock workers in London what 
they thought about the American Mar- 
shall plan, and the substance of what 
they said was that America would send 
them a million dollars one day, and then 
raise prices and get it back the next day. 
They said it was a scheme to transfer 
control of the markets of the world from 
their hands into our hands, and that the 
officials of their government had better 
not let us get by with it. Those are 
two illustrations of many sentiments of 
like kind which I found throughout these 
areas. 

I think one of the main reasons why 
the people do not understand our pro- 
gram is because the administrations in 
the Marshall plan countries claim the 
credit for their recovery for themselves, 
rather than share the credit with us, 

I found some evidences of good will, 
but we need not think that it is com- 
ing through the rank and file of the 
people, as a result of the Marshall plan. 

Mr. President, I, myself, would not 
like to have someone come to my door 
every morning and ring the door bell and 
tell me, in the presence of my wife and 
children, that the food on my table was 
put there by him rather than put there 
by me, or that he brought the bottle of 
milk on which I feed my children, I 
do not think there is anyone connected 
with the administration of the ECA who 
is to blame for that situation, 

Mr. President, my time is brief, and 
I shall merely say that I am going to 
support reduction in the program in 
the amount of $1,000,000,000 for the 
following principal reasons: I am satis- 
fied in my own mind that some kind 
of a program will have to be extended 
beyond 1952, and I believe we are fool- 
ing ourselves if we do not realize that 
now. I am satisfied in my own mind 
that we can do far more good by reduc- 
ing these expenditures in amount now, 
but extending them for a longer period 
of time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp a statement of my views on the ex- 
tension of the ECA program. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN C. STENNIS 


Last fall it was my privilege to visit for 
some 40 days the Marshall-plan countries 
of western Europe with the Military Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. It seems to me that anyone 
who has had this experience owes it to the 
rest of the membership of the Senate to 
give at least a brief review of his impres- 
sions, particularly relating to the questions 
raised by this Economic Cooperation Act. 

Let me quickly remind you that I fully 
realize one cannot make a thorough study 
of these many problems in so short a time, 
I am forcibly reminded of what my friend 
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and Congressman, Representative ARTHUR 
Winsteap, of the Fifth Congressional District 
of Mississippi, said to me when I sought 
his advice as to whether or not I should 
make the trip. He said, By all means, go. 
You will not come back with the answers, 
but you can at least better tell whether 
or not the other fellow has the answers.” 
I found his advice to be sound. 

I saw these problems there through the 
eyes of a strong adherent to the Marshall- 
plan program, and I had voted for all of its 
major provisions and appropriations. What 
impressions I did get of the European pic- 
ture were obtained at the grass roots level, 
rather than in the chancelleries and council 
halls of our own or their official offices. I 
went out into the villages and into the 
country and out on the farms and down in 
the flelds. I went in the barns and up in 
the lofts; I went into their homes, their 
living rooms, their bedrooms, their kitchens. 
I talked to these people in their homes, their 
fields, in the villages and in the small stores. 
I talked with the laborers on the docks, to 
the craftsmen in the factories, to the village 
storekeeper in his store, to the taxi drivers 
and to the farm hands. What impressions 
I did get are direct from the people and on 
the level of their everyday living and every- 
day problems, 


When I voted for the preliminary stages 
of the Marshall plan in 1947 and for the plan 
itself in 1948 and 1949, I was prompted to do 
so for three principal reasons. First, to stop 
the spread of communism in its westward 
sweep through the continent of Europe; 
second, I wanted to put the wheels of ma- 
chinery to turning in these nations that had 
been either conquered by us or by our former 
enemies; and third, I thought that we would 
be building up good will among those na- 
tions, thus insuring as nearly as possible 
a united front in years to come. 


I am glad to report that in my opinion, 
based on what I saw and learned in Europe, 
the Marshall-aid plan actually did play a 
big contributing part and was a deciding 
factor in saving western Europe from the 
death grip of communism in the 1946-48 
period. Under conditions then prevailing 
there, our aid did turn the tide. The people 
then had little food and insufficient clothing, 
They were largely without medicine. They 
had little or no seed and no fertilizer. There 
was little machinery and no capital to start 
agricultural production. Under these condi- 
tions they were approached by the seductions 
of the Communists and if we had not given 
them cause for hope and a helping hand in 
their distressing conditions, I think they 
would have followed the communistic lead. 
Whatever may come in the future, I think 
our helpful attitude toward western Europe 
in those distressing years will be one of our 
highest and best points in the history of our 
Nation. 

However, I am fully satisfied in my own 
mind now that the situation has changed, 
so much that we should materially reduce 
the sums to be appropriated for the ensuing 
fiscal year. With their present situation, to 
which I shall refer again soon, plus the aid 
that will come from this continuing pro- 
gram, the people of western Europe will have 
to make their own choice this time as to 
communism. They are in a position now 
to make that choice, and it is up to them. 
We cannot make it for them, 

In addition to the threat of communism 
as such, it appealed to me greatly in 1947-48 
to vote for the full amount of the Marshall 
plan in order to put the wheels of commerce 
in motion and the cultivated land in pro- 
duction, thus giving the people of the con- 
quered and liberated countries the chance to 
make a living. This appealed to me for one 
reason because I already knew what it is to 
live in a conquered country. I was only one 
generation removed from the long, slow, 
hard strain of the miserable years following 
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a devastating war, and I thought that we 
could bring about a recovery in a few years 
with the aid that would take many, many 
years to come without the aid. 

When I got to Europe in October of 1949, 
I was amazed and highly pleased at what I 
found in the way of production and the gen- 
eral productiveness of both farm and fac- 
tory throughout most of the areas of western 
Europe. This production was quite evident 
everywhere—in the fields and in the fac- 
tories; it was reflected in the shops of the 
cities and in the villages and cross-road 
stores. It was also reflected in the faces 
of most of the people, who showed every 
evidence of being well fed and well clothed, 
and most of whom seemed to be thrifty and 
industrious. I have checked the actual rec- 
ords of industrial production and find them 
to be in excess of the year 1938, and that of 
agricultural production to be approaching 
the same year. Those figures have been dis- 
cussed already in the main and I will not 
repeat them here. My point is that pro- 
duction has already been restored to the 
point that there is no longer any great 
emergency and that we can well afford to 
level off the volume of the aid that we pro- 
vide through this program. 

For the immediate future I see these na- 
tions of western Europe fast reaching their 
saturation point in production of goods. 
When they do, trade barriers, tariffs, and 
money restrictions will preclude them from 
trading with each other; overproduction will 
pile up; unemployment will result. Even 
after they are on their feet, they have too 
few ways of earning dollars so as to trade 
with us. We are going to be driven to a 
system of barter or to a system of bank credit, 
confined to those nations who will align 
their trade policies to meet the realities of 
these new conditions. This is the only basis 
for any real hope by us, as I see it, for future 
trade of appreciable amounts with western 
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We hear a great deal of talk about the in- 
tegration of the economy of the nations of 
western In my opinion we missed 
our chance in not making strong and definite 
demands for such an integration as a condi- 
tion precedent to the inauguration of this 

The 20 percent that we propose to 
set aside for this purpose now is not enough, 
and it comes too late. I am merely point- 
ing this out as a fact as I see it, and not ina 
spirit of “I told you so,” because I did not 
tell you so and did not then fully realize 
the question involved, but I did think that 
we leaned over backward in the whole pro- 
gram trying to avoid suspicion. When I got 
to Europe I found that we were saturated in 
suspicion in the minds of most Europeans 
anyway. 

The third principal reason why I voted for 
the Marshall plan in the beginning was the 
idea of creating good will among the na- 
tions of western Europe. On this point I 
was much surprised and disappointed with 
what I found as to the attitude of the aver- 
age European with reference to our part in 
the Marshall aid program, but I am not nearly 
so severe in my judgment on these people 
for their attitude since talking to them and 
seeing their conditions and better under- 
standing why we are misunderstood. You 
will remember that this is a report of my 
impressions gained at the grass-roots level. 
I shall illustrate briefly two conversations 
that could be repeated many times in sev- 
eral of the countries. Through an inter- 
preter, I talked to a Greek farmer and his 
three grown sons on their very, very small 
olive orchard consisting of only 28 trees on 
a rocky hillside some 20 miles south of 
Athens. After learning that he was fairly 
familiar with the fact that Greek aid had 
been from the United States since 
the war, I inquired as to his idea of the rea- 
son for this assistance. He said it was 
planned by the United States to get control 
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of the land of the farmers in Greece. I 
looked at his and the countryside’s scanty 
acres, and compared them with the vast do- 
main of our American lands, and thought 
what a pity it was that he did not see the 
entire picture. Nevertheless, he was firm 
in his convictions as to our motives. 

In London, I went on three successive 
nights to Hyde Park and remained there un- 
til midnight talking with various groups, 
and learned directly from the dock workers 
there that their version of the American aid 
to England was as follows: They said that 
we would send England a million dollars one 
day and then go up on prices to get it back 
the next; that it was all a scheme to trans- 
fer the markets of the world from British 
hands into American hands, and that their 
Government had better not let America get 
away with it. I do not say that these senti- 
ments represent all the sentiments of the 
English people and do not think that they 
do. I am telling you directly what I found 
at the grass roots. 

All over western Europe the rank-and-file 
people do not realize nor understand what 
part we are playing in this economic recov- 
ery program, and it is very difficult to tell 
them. There is a natural resentment just 
as there would be with me personally if some- 
one undertook to come to my front door 
every morning and remind me in the pres- 
ence of my wife and children of how much 
they had done for me the day before. 

I have found throughout western Europe, 
that the administrations of the various gov- 
ernments do not emphasize to the rank-and- 
file people the part that we are playing in 
this economic recovery program, for the sim- 
ple reason that to do so would detract from 
the success of their own administrations. 

Specifically, I am going to support the 
Kem amendment to reduce the authoriza- 
tion in round numbers by $1,000,000,000, I 
am driven to this conclusion for the reasons 
heretofore given but mainly because I am 
convinced that this program, or one like it 
under some other name, must go beyond the 
year 1952 and perhaps for some 10 years 
beyond 1952—on a smaller scale, of course. 
I believe that more good can be done from 
here on out by extending the same amount 
of money over a greater period of time. I 
believe it is definitely a mistake to be in 
such a hurry with such extensive replace- 
ments of machinery and highways, docks, 
and everything else on such an ambitious 
program. 

Further, I am unable to see that it is wise 
to spend additional sums on Belgium and 
Holland under present conditions. I believe 
it is a mistake to spend the money 50 
rapidly in England. There is a situation 
there wherein it will become apparent the 
British Isles cannot support 50,000,000 people. 
There is a socialistic upheaval in progress 
with the final outcome an unknown quan- 
tity. I do not know what the remedy is, but 
I am absolutely sure it won't be found by 
the rapid spending of American dollars. Be- 
cause of their frontier positions I feel that 
we must necessarily continue to spend money 
in Greece, Austria, and Germany. It is a 
mistake it seems to me to travel along on 
the idea that this spending will stop in 
1952. We must condition our minds to the 
idea that this program may have to continue 
on some scale beyond this period, and I urge 
the reduction in amounts now in prepara- 
tion for the likely necessity of continuing 
expenditures beyond 1952. 

Mr. President, I am also influenced by the 
realization that our tremendously heavy 
military program at home is mounting in 
cost rather than being reduced. We hear 
the urgent demands for new guns, new 
planes, new military materials on all sides, 
I am entirely familiar with the old argu- 
ments that the dollars we spend on the 
European frontier will equal, two, three, or 
four dollars spent at home. We hope they 
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will, but we must also spend the dollars 
where we know they will count and that is 
on our direct defenses controlled by us. 

I am further influenced by the fact that 
every dollar appropriated in this ECA pro- 
gram for the next fiscal year will be bor- 
rowed money. We are already some $7,000,- 
000,000 behind with a mounting deficit day 
by day, with growing obligations at home 
and abroad and with increased strain on our 
national economy. I think the first neces- 
sity for a strong defense at home and the 
first necessity for a stabilizing influence in 
the world is a sound money program for our 
own Nation. If we ever let it reach the 
point where this soundness is endangered, 
then the battle will gradually be lost on all 
fronts. I feel confident in my own mind 
that this program can be carried on almost 
as soundly with $2,000,000,0C0 as it can with 
the three billion, and I shall, therefore, 
strongly oppose going beyond the $2,000,000,- 
000 figure. Let us carry this extra billion 
dollars forward for the fiscal year 1953, and 
decide in 1952 whether or not it shall be 
spent. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. MALONE]. 

DOLLAR TROUBLE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest hoaxes that was ever sold 
to the American public is the “dollar 
shortage” or “dollar trouble.” There is 
no dollar problem, There is a pound- 
sterling problem. 

The dollar-shortage idea has been 
propagandized by the sixteen Marshall- 
plan countries and by the State Depart- 
ment to such an extent that they have 
been able to switch the problem and 
make our people believe that it is a dollar 
problem. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
consider what would happen if the sit- 
uation were reversed. What would Eng- 
land do and say? Would we have a 
pound problem or would we have a dol- 
lar problem? I will say, Mr. President, 
that the foreign countries, including 
England, would see that our people un- 
derstood that it was a dollar problem. 

STERLING DEBT 


England is asking us to take over the 
sterling debt. They owe so much to the 
sterling countries that they control the 
trade of these nations, forcing these na- 
tions to trade with England because 
England owes them so much money that 
England is kindly letting them trade it 
out with her, so that it is not necessary 
for England to be efficient in their man- 
ufacturing and processing, because they 
will write off the sterling debt to the 
extent that we furnish them goods and 
funds, and in the meantime England 
holds their trade through the debt ob- 
ligations. So now England wants us to 
furnish the money to the sterling areas, 
meantime holding the obligations over 
the heads of such countries, so that they 
can continue to force the trade into their 
own channels while the debt is being re- 
duced through still another siphon into 
the Treasury of the United States. This 
is a colossal nerve, to say the least. 

Mr. President, we should treat the 
money of the taxpayers of this country 
in the same way that a cashier of a bank 
treats the depositors’ money, that is, we 
should handle it in a ike way, 
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through adequate security for any of 
such money loaned. 

I would ask, Why should the foreign 
recipient nations and the majority party 
on this floor resent any suggestions in 
the matter of safeguarding the taxpay- 
ers’ money? 

Mr. President, I intend to discuss briefly 
now, and this afternoon in more detail 
when the four separate amendments 
which I have offered come to the floor. 
The first is the amendment providing 
that any-further aid from the United 
States should be loaned to private busi- 
ness, through the World Bank, in line 
with and under the same conditions 
which RFC loans are offered to private 
business in this country. 

Second, that each participating coun- 
try will guarantee the integrity of private 
investments within its borders against 
socialism, nationalization, or confisca- 
tion, as we protect investments in this 
country. 

The third amendment provides that 
each such country will join in a con- 
certed effort with the other participating 
countries to form a United States of Eu- 
rope, similar to the United States of 
America, with Germany included. 

The fourth amendment provides that 
each participating country will eliminate 
any currency manipulation which pre- 
vents its currency from reflecting its ac- 
tual purchasing power in terms of the 
United States dollar on the free mone- 
tary markets of the world. 

Mr. President, in addition to those four 
amendments, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Kem] has an amendment to stop 
the ECA nations, or to stop any nation, 
from continuing to supply the goods nec- 
essary to enable Russia and the iron cur- 
tain countries to fight a world war III 
with us, or to consolidate their gains in 
eastern Europe and in China. They are 
doing the latter through the 96 trade 
treaties existing at this moment—be- 
tween the 16 ECA nations and Russia and 
the iron curtain countries. A list of these 
treaties will be submitted for the RECORD 
in connection with amendments to be 
brought up later in the day. 

Mr. President, we remember that when 
the ECA was first being foisted upon our 
unsuspecting taxpayers, we were told 
that by helping European recovery we 
would establish European markets for 
American products—American working- 
men and American investors. That is 
conveniently forgotten now, and we are 
told that “Buy European” is the slogan; 
that when unemployment hits us—and it 
is hitting now—the workers will be 
taught new jobs and put on relief. Tu- 
tors will be furnished by the ECA to 
teach the unemployed new jobs and the 
management how to create new indus- 
tries after they have lost their stock- 
holders’ money. The current propaganda 
is to the effect that, if Congress does not 
provide continuous ECA appropriations 
for the European nations with which to 
buy our goods, we face a great depression 
in this country. What childish reason- 
ing will be offered next? Perhaps we will 
now face such a depression since we con- 
tinued to build our heavy industries 
higher since the war—with taxpayers’ 
money without regard to the legitimate 
market. 
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Mr. President, it will be remembered 
that when the $17,000,000,000 Marshall 
plan was first proposed, in March 1948, 
that is, first proposed on the Senate floor, 
the emphasis was placed on three things 
which must be done for Europe: 

First. Feed the hungry people, 

Second. Rehabilitate industry. 

Third. Stop communism. 

I said in the first debates upon this 
important subject in March 1948, that 
the three suggested problems could not 
be intelligently discussed together, but 
that they must be separated and an- 
alyzed to make sense. 

Upon that occasion I said that before 
any intelligent approach to these three 
problems could be arrived at, the execu- 
tive department of our Government, 
which is charged with fixing foreign pol- 
icy and which should largely devolve 
upon the State Department of the De- 
partment of National Defense, must de- 
cide after full consideration and under- 
standing the latest methods and weap- 
ons of offense and defense and the areas, 
naming the nations, in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in addition to the Western Hem- 
isphere, whose integrity is important to 
our ultimate safety, and then within 
those areas plan to accomplish sepa- 
rately the three objectives: 

First. Feed hungry people within such 
emergency areas, compatible with our 
domestic economy, and do not expect a 
return of the money any more than we 
would if we sent $100,000 into an area 
devastated by flood or fire in this coun- 
try. We would not be sending the money 
to reelect the mayor or government— 
we would be sending it to feed, clothe, 
and house the people until they could 
accomplish that objective themselves. 
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Second. In the rehabilitation of in- 
dustry, we should loan the money to pri- 
vate industry within those areas, again 
taking careful note of our own economy 
structure, under the same rules and reg- 
ulations, no more stringent or no more 
lenient, than the RFC loans money to 
our own individuals and business peo- 
ple in times of stress in this country. 
Certainly money should not be loaned 
to an Englishman or a Frenchman or an 
Italian on more lenient terms than to a 
GI or a sick business in this country. 

Third. To stop communism we should 
extend the 125-year old Monroe Doc- 
trine that has been so successful in the 
Western Hemisphere in preventing for- 
eign nations from extending their sys- 
tem of government in that area to cov- 
er the nations named by the executive 
branch, whose integrity is important to 
our ultimate safety, and simply repeat 
the words of President Monroe, uttered 
in 1823, leaving out the words “West- 
ern Hemisphere” and say: 

We owe it therefore to candor, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. 


Then we should proceed immediately 
to rebuild a national defense organiza- 
tion spearheaded by an air corps and a 
submarine fleet that would bear silent 
evidence to any nation that we ean and 
will enforce our pronouncement, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table showing the recovery of the ECA 
nations since 1946, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ECA nations—index numbers of industrial production—1937=100 (except where otherwise 
noted)—annual, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, and latest monthly figure 


France 73 
Germany bizone. 234 
&3 
( 109 
1 
g 
75 
100 
137 
90 


Latest 
1948 1949 ee Date 
51 
86 9 Do. 

116 
87 102 112 119 | January 1950, 
40 60 289 395 | December 1949, 
67 73 87 97 Do. 

113 130 4135 138 | Third quarter 1949, 
93 98 104 108 | January 1950, 
89 (0) 113 103 Do, 

95 114 127 135 Do. 

115 125 132 135 Do. 

141 149 () 148 | December 1949, 
98 109 116 124 | January 1950. 


1 Not available, 

2 Base 1036-100. 

3 Federal republic. 
4 3 quarter average. 


Source: Statistical Bulletin of the United Nations, April 1950, 


Mr, MALONE. The table shows that 
their recovery from 1946 to 1947 was 
about the same percentage without the 
Marshall plan, as their recovery has been 
in any year since with the Marshall plan. 
At this moment the rates of recovery 
range all the way from approximately 
100 percent to 138 percent. I ask, Mr, 
President, what are we trying to do? 
Is this recovery or is it something else? 
Our objectives have advanced materially 
since the program was first discussed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 


this point two excerpts from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
showing the operation and the members 
of the sterling bloc and the original 
objectives and suggestions for the Mar- 
shall plan: 


CuRRENCY MANIPULATION 
Mr. Marone. Mr. President, most of the 
nations of the world have established 
methods of manipulating their currencies 
for trade advantage. 
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‘For example, the English have their ster- 
ling bloc—with a large number of nations 
blocked in—and a large number blocked out. 
The Dutch have their guilder and the French 
their franc. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp at this point u list 
of the sterling bloc area nations. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


“THe STERLING AREA 
“(Prepared by State Department in consulta- 
tion with United Kingdom Treasury Dele- 
gation) 


“(As of March 25, 1949) 


“The term ‘sterling area’ means the United 
Kingdom and the following territories ex- 
cluding Canada and Newfoundland. 


“I, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE 
COUNTRIES 

“(a) any Dominion: Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa. 

“(b) any other part of His Britannic 
Majesty's dominations: India, Burma, South- 
ern Rhodesia, Ceylon. 

“Principal colonial territories: Aden 1 (col- 
ony and protectorate); Bahamas; Barbados; 
Basutoland; Bermuda; British Guiana; Brit- 
ish Honduras; Cyprus; Falkland Islands and 
dependencies; Fiji; Gambia‘ (colony and 
protectorate); Gibraltar, Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands colony; Gold Coast! (1) Colony, (2) 
Ashanti, (3) Northern Territories; Hong 
Kong; Jamaica (including Turks and Caicos 
Islands and the Cayman Islands); Kenya? 
(colony and protecorate); Leeward Islands; 
Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher and 
Nevis, Virgin Islands; Malta; Mauritius; Ni- 
geria:+ (1) Colony, (2) Protectorate; St. 
Helena and dependencies; Seychelles, Sierra 
Leone’ (colony and protectorate); Straits 
Settlements; Trinidad and Tobago; Wind- 
ward Islands: Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent. 

“(c) Any territory in respect of which a 
mandate on behalf of the League of Nations 
has been accepted by His Britannic Majesty 
and is being exercised by His Britanic Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
or in any Dominion: Cameroons (British), 
Tanganyika, Togoland (British), South 
West Africa, Western Samoa, Nauru. 

“(d) Any British protectorate or protected 
state: Bechuanaland protectorate; British 
Solomon Islands protectorate; Malay States 
(1) Federated Malay States; Negri Sembilan, 
Pahang, Perak, Selangor; (2) Unfederated 
Malay States; Johore, Kedah, Gelantan, Per- 
lis, Tregganu, Brunei; State of North Borneo; 
Northern Rhodesia; Nyasaland protectorate; 
Sarawak; Somaliland protectorate; Swazi- 
land; Tonga; Uganda protectorate; Zanzibar 
protectorate. 

“TI, INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 

“(a) Iraq. 

“(b) Iceland. 

„(e) Ireland.” 

THE STERLING BLOC 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there is a 
large number of these nations, and I think 
it will be of great interest to Senators to 
study the list, because this sterling bloc area 
is controlled just as wholly as if it were one 
nation, and the economics are controlled. 

On my visit to Italy toward the end of 
1947, I met an Italian banker who was cry- 
ing his eyes out. He had about 25,000,000 
sterling pounds in his vaults, and he said 
he thought he had been doing all right. He 
was getting ready for trade. But now his 
pounds had been blocked, and he could ex- 
pend this money only in the sterling bloc 


1 Colonies contiguous to protectorates of 
the same name or within the same adminis- 
trative unit, 
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area. Therefore he was unable to buy any- 
thing any place except in the sterling bloc 
area. 
* b * * * 
OBJECTIVES OF ORIGINAL MARSHALL PLAN 


I may say to the ed Senator 
from Rhode Island that I said last year 
that what we wanted to do under the Mar- 
shall plan was to feed hungry people, to re- 
habilitate industry, and to stop communism. 
I continue to read: 


“HUNGRY PEOPLE—COMMUNISM—REHABILITA= 
TION OF INDUSTRY 


“It is impossible to consider the feeding 
of hungry people—the stopping of commu- 
nism—and the rehabilitation of industry as 
one subject. We only confuse ourselves. 

“As a result we mix our emotions with the 
facts and become unwilling victims of the 
greatest propaganda machine ever established 
in Washington; let us take them one at a 
time: 

“FEEDING HUNGRY PEOPLE 

“Feeding hungry people of Europe or of 
any other emergency area is a matter of 
charity and must be so considered apart from 
other considerations.” 

Departing from the text for a moment, the 
amendment which I have just been discuss- 
ing, which was submitted on Wednesday of 
last week, was to exclude medicines and food, 
and then lend money on the same basis on 
which we lend it to American citizens for 
the rehabilitation of industry. 

I continue the quotation: 


“FEEDING HUNGRY PEOPLE 


“Feeding hungry people of Europe or of 
any other emergency area is a matter of 
charity and must be so considered apart from 
other considerations. The Congress of the 
United States has appropriated nearly 
$1,500,000,000 during the last 12 months for 
that purpose alone, and has appropriated 
$24,000,000,000 and handed it to the nations 
of the world without hope of repayment since 
the close of World War II in 1945.” 

We have given them the money. None 
of it will ever come back. I know that the 
Senator from Rhode Island is not naive 
enough to think that any of it will ever 
be repaid. 


“INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION 


“The rehabilitation of the industries of 
the 16 Marshall plan European countries, 
entirely separate from feeding hungry people, 
can then be accomplished as a purely busi- 
ness transaction in the same manner as such 
industrial plants were financed in this 
country by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration during depression and World War 
II years. 

“A reasonable amount of money, say $i,- 
000,000,000 could be appropriated and made 
available to the RFC or to the World Bank 
for that specific purpose, simply providing 
that the RFC rules and regulations be ap- 
plied to any foreign-business loans.” 

The only difference between that sugges- 
tion and the one made in my amendment is 
that, so long as we have created the ECA, 
we should let the ECA do it under our RFC 
rules. What are those rules? 

“Their rules provide for an investigation of 
the feasibility of such an industry by an ex- 
perienced investigator in the respective field, 
with an estimate of cost, together with a list 
of the needed machinery and supplies. They 
further provide for a lien or mortgage to be 
taken on such equipment—the stock or 
shares of the existing organization to be 
hypothecated as additional security for such 
loan, and then the signature of the applicants 
is required.” 


PLEASANT SURPRISE ON BUSINESS BASIS 

In other words, it is a loan, exactly the 
same as a loan which might be made to a 
citizen of Rhode Island. 
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I continue reading: 

“It will prove a pleasant surprise to both 
the Congress and to the State Department the 
relatively small amount of funds that the 
European nations will require for industrial 
plant refinancing, if such loans must be se- 
cured on a business basis. 

“The entire thesis and point of my argu- 
ment is that the feeding of hungry people, 
whether located in this or any other nation— 
the international policy of protecting the 
integrity of foreign areas in the interest of 
our own ultimate safety—and the rehabilita- 
tion of industrial plants in such foreign na- 
tions, must be considered separately to make 
sense and to be understood by our own 
people. 

“The extent that we can and should feed 
the hungry people of the world—and the 
amount of money we may loan for rehabili- 
tation of industrial plants on a business 
basis throughout the world—is the particu- 
lar business and responsibility of the Con- 
gress of the United States—while the inter- 
national policy, the determination of the 
areas and nations of the world that we must 
currently protect for our own ultimate safety 
is a State Department matter. 

“COMMUNISM—INTEGRITY OF NATIONS 

“Stopping communism through protecting 
the integrity of the nations of the world that 
we decide, after full discussion and study, 
we must currently protect for our own ulti- 
mate safety, is a matter of our own integrity 
and frankness with our own citizens—and 
with the nations of the world. 

“If we should decide, after full considera- 
tion of our experience through two world 
wars—and our improved methods of defense 
and offense—that a threat to the integrity of 
any member nation of the United Nations 
Organization, by any other nation would 
constitute a threat to our ultimate safety— 
then President Monroe’s exact words could 
be utilized in announcing an extension of 
the established Monroe Doctrine, leaving out 
any reference to the Western here, 
and say, in effect, to the world and to the 
American people that: 

“ ‘We owe it therefore to candor, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system, as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.’ 

“We should then build at once a military 
force, spearheaded by an air corps that 
would bear silent evidence to all concerned 
that we were ready and able to enforce the 
extended doctrine, just as we have enforced 
the original Monroe Doctrine covering the 
Western Hemisphere for more than 125 years, 
and which kept us out of a major war for 
more than 75 years. 

“The Congressional Air Policy Board has 
recommended a long-range military plane 
purchase program, which would provide a 
35,000-plane striking force costing 816,800, 
000,000 over a 5-year program. The — 
dent’s air policy board's recent report closely 
parallels this document.” 

The reports were made at almost the same 
“The Armed Services Committees of Con- 
gress should immediately check these re- 
ports and if found correct recommend their 
adoption and the appropriation of the nec- 
essary funds by the Congress of the United 
States for the entire 5-year program. 

“Congress could apply the Marshall plan 4- 
year funds of $17,000,000,000 to the $16,800,- 
000,000 5-year plane purchase program and 
have approximately enough left to continue 
the necessary European nations’ feeding pro- 
gram until they raise a third crop and to 
furnish the necessary funds to the RFC or the 
World Bank for the rehabilitation of the 
European nations’ industry under the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation rules, as ap- 
plied to American citizens, 
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“Under the 125-year-old Monroe Doctrine 
we would only declare war when we judged 
that our own ultimate safety was threatened, 
and we were the sole judge in that event.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp at this point an article pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal, en- 
titled “Leak of $700,000,060 Found in 
United States Outgo Abroad Last Year.” 
It shows the amount of additional for- 
eign money invested in the United States 
as a result of the leak. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: , 

LEAx or $700,000,000 FOUND In UNITED STATES 
Ovurco ABROAD LAST YEAR—F'OREIGNERS’ 
SCRAMBLE To Invest IN THIS COUNTRY 
Cost UNCLE SAM A FOREIGN AID SAVING 
WasHincron.—Uncle Sam could have 

saved several hundreds of millions of foreign 

aid dollars last year, but for a secret scramble 
on the part of foreigners to get good United 

States investments. 

The Federal Reserve Board yesterday as 
much as acknowledged that foreigners had 
$700,900,000 more United States dollars last 
year than policy makers here realized. That 
was at a time when the United States was 
pouring out billions to help needy govern- 
ments in Europe and Asia. 

The elusive $700,000,000 was mentioned in 
the Board’s latest monthly bulletin in an 
article called “The Balance of Payments 
Position of the United States.” 

Government figures indicate United States 
income from abroad last year was $15,900,- 
000,000. Since outgo was $9,800,000,000 net 
income was $6,100,000,000. If nothing else 
had happened, the foreigners would have 
drawn down their holdings by 86, 100,000,000. 

But Uncle Sam loaned and gave away 
$5,700,000,000, private United States citizens 
made investments and donations of $1,000,- 
000,000 abroad, and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and 
the Monetary Fund had net outlays of $100,- 
000,000. That means foreigners got $6,800,- 
000,000 to cover a $6,100,000,000 deficit. They 
should have been $700,000,000 to the good, 
and this $700,000,000 should have shown up in 
their private or government assets. But it 
didn’t. 

This isn't the first time this has happened. 
Back in 1948, the Board noted, foreigners ap- 
parently had $1,200,000,000 that somehow 
went uncounted in statistics here. 

What happened to these lost dollars? The 
Board figures a lot of this money is salted 
away in unrecorded investments foreigners 
made in the United States. Sometimes these 
deals are unrecorded simply because there are 
gaps in the statistics Uncle Sam collects— 
some of those bothersome questionnaires the 
bankers and securities dealers get from Fed- 
eral agencies aren't quite complete enough. 

Sometimes the investments are just plain 
evasions of rules laid down by other gov- 
ernments, Foreigners decide United States 
securities, commodities, real estate, or bank 
accounts are sounder than similar holdings 
at home. But regulations—in Britain, for 
instance—say they can’t use their dollars 
this way. So they invest under cover. They 
get a friend or business associate who is 
a United States citizen to make and hold 
the investment or bank account for them. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial en- 
titled “Can We Sell What We Now Give 
Away?” written by Junius B. Wood, and 
published in Nation's Business of Feb- 
ruary 1950. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can We SELL WHAT. WE Now Give Away? 
(By Junius B. Wood) 


Two world-shaking explosions out of the 
clear skies of last September jolted the 
United States back on its heels. Moscow's 
atomic blast could be a warning of wars to 
come. London's devaluation of the pound 
sterling was positive notice that a world- 
wide trade war has already started. 

The trade war, with devaluation as the 
opening shot, is directed at the United States, 
the greatest of producing and trading na- 
tions. The war's declared objective is to 
capture a sizable share of this country’s 
world trade and to make deep inroads in 
our home markets, 

Our industry and agriculture have built 
a nation which can supply not only the 
needs of its own people but can export 
$20,000,000,000 worth of its products in a 
single year, 

America’s markets, domestic and foreign, 
will pay the cost of the war. Our casualties 
can be heavy in industry and employment, 
But the competitors across the street—in 
this case the streets are oceans—hbelieve 
our losses are necessary for their own eco- 
nomic well-being. 

Devaluation is a powerful weapon in the 
foreign markets which mean so much to the 
United States. Our exports, though modest 
in percentage of national income, are a vital 
part of our economy, often called “the extra 
5 inches on the blanket which keep the bed 
warm.” To a firm exports may be the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. The Labor 
Department says 3,164,000 American jobs de- 
pend on exports alone, 

If a national economy is working smoothly 
imports are paid for by exports, investments, 
services, and free-spending tourists. Nations, 
like individuals, feel secure when income 
equals outgo. When the former falls short 
they must borrow, put it on the cuff, or 
tap “uncle” for a gift. 

Our exports for recent years are almost 
double our imports—roughly $13,300,000,000 
against $7,500,000,000 in 1948. Foreign 
countries“ shortage in their exports to us 
has been met by gifts from the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Their export shortage 
and our export surplus are the same thing 
under different names—the gifts to them for 
which American taxpayers have paid $80,- 
009,000,000 in the past decade. 

ECA's present $10,000,000,000, almost all 
spent, runs to June 30, 1950. Paul G. Hoff- 
man, its Administrator, says flve to six bil- 
lion dollars more may be needed before ECA 
expires on the same day in 1952. 

As war-racked countries move out of the 
hardship stage, ECA and other spenders of 
American taxpayers’ dollars are expected to 
pass out. Devaluation and voluntary con- 
cessions by the United States are on the 
march to fill the void after their demise. 
Instead of continuing its gifts, the United 
States is expected to buy more and sell less. 
The burden will thus be transferred from 
Government and all taxpayers to American 
producers and their employees. 

If not complicated by other factors—mar- 
ket demands, quality, raw-material costs, 
production capacity, delivery dates, and 
others—devaluation could reduce the price 
of goods sold to America by 30 percent and 
increase by 44 percent the cost of Ameri- 
can exports to the same country. Nations 
which devalue will buy less and sell more 
in the United States. Our trade and em- 
ployment face a two-edged sword, 

Devaluation is a shaky floor built by gov- 
ernments with controlled currencies. Even 
with the most rigid controls, the law of supply 
and demand can burrow under it to a lower 
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though illegal level. The pound sterling was 
officially pegged at $2.80 on September 18, 
and the next day was being offered in Chicago 
for $2.65. Once the United Kingdom made 
the break, other nations followed with cuts 
varying from 9 percent in Canada to 46 
percent in Argentina. 

Devaluation also brought the painful reali- 
gation that another of the organizations 
which the United States has heavily en- 
dowed to bring cooperation among nations 
had failed, The International Monetary 
Fund exists to stabilize world currencies. 
Its $7,000,000,000 fund—40 percent subscribed 
by the United States, 20 percent (before 
devaluation) by the United Kingdom, and 
the balance by 45 other nations—was by- 
passed, 

Powerful as devaluation 1s, trade agree- 
ments are the more serious weapon which 
the United States faces in a trade war. 
They include multilateral tariff concessions, 
quotas, and favored-nation treaties. Our 
Government approves of these. To them 
can be added barter agreements limited to 
two countries, subsidies, state monopolies, 
embargoes, currency controls, and other re- 
strictions which the United States deplores, 
though not without sin itself. 

In 1947, the United States staged another 
of those delights of dining diplomats, a con- 
vention of 23 nations at Geneva, Switzerland, 
These and 10 others were at Annecy, France, 
in 1949. In addition, the United States has 
agreements with 14 nations which did not 
provide convention transportation for their 
diplomats. 

Ground rules are that, when two countries 
agree to a reduction of import tariff rates, 
all other countries at the convention will 
enjoy the same rates. The United States is 
even more liberal. It makes the slash gen- 
eral, including countries which do not have 
a favored-nation treaty. Colombia termi- 
nated its agreement at Annecy but 99 per- 
cent of its exports—coffee, bananas, and pe- 
troleum—continue to enter duty free due 
to our agreements with other countries. 

A convention agreement does not become 
effective until approved by a home govern- 
ment—May 30, 1950, is the latest deadline, 
At Annecy, 33 schedules and some 5,000 items 
were discussed. 

The delegates were happy. World trade 
had been freed from more shackles. But the 
jokers are already emerging from the agree- 
ments. A farmer tells the neighborhood kids 
to pick all the apples they want but a high 
fence is around the orchard and a lively 
pack of dogs inside to nab any who climb 
over. Trade agreements are just like that. 

A country reduces its import tariffs on a 
commodity and then slaps on an embargo 
against importation of that commodity. Or 
it agrees on an import tariff to be available 
to all countries at the convention and then 
signs a barter agreement with one country. 
A recent one between the United Kingdom 
and Argentina is typical. A quota is fixed, 
equal to the amounts in the barter agree- 
ment, and imports from other countries are 
barred. Again, most countries have currency 
and other controls, The government decides 
what, where, and how much its importers 
may buy. Naturally this does not apply to 
what the United States provided through 
ECA. 

At the same time, the country erecting 
the roadblocks at its own frontiers can en- 
joy the reduced tariffs which the United 
States has granted. This country’s import 
barricades, only on price-support commodi- 
ties and vastly fewer than those of other 
nations, provide a sparkling example. 

Denmark, a dairy country, wants to ship 
butter to the United States. At Annecy, 
Uncle Sam reduced the tariff from 14 to 7 
cents a pound and fixed an annual quota 
of 60,000,000 pounds to be imported from 
Denmark and other countries, Under our 
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farm-price-support program, the Department 
of Agriculture has 87,000,000 pounds in stor- 
age and an embargo forbids the importation 
of any butter. 

In return for this generous gesture, Den- 
mark granted tariff concessions on imports of 
dried fruits, cereals, and vegetables. Den- 
mark issues import permits only for such 
essential commodities as machinery and then 
only from pound sterling and “soft” money 
countries. Each country has its joker and 
the net result of the agreements is zero in 
other than ECA’s one-way trade. 

The United States denounces barter, sub- 
sidies, and dumping but occasionally takes 
a nip itself. Our 41 to 48 cents a bushel 
subsidy under the international wheat 
agreement approaches $500,000,000 while the 
Commodity Credit Corporation barters sur- 
plus for whatever it can get. 

Compared to other nations, however, the 
doors of the United States are wide open for 
imports. Devaluation and trade agreements 
have reduced the price of admission to less 
than the luxury tax which an American pays 
on a movie ticket. 

“Why hail a trade agreement as a great 
diplomatic accomplishment when the other 
country has regulations which nullify its 
part of the agreement?” the State Depart- 
ment was asked. 

“Countries expect—hope rather—that 
sometime in the future the prohibitions will 
be removed and the agreements can oper- 
ate,” was the explanation. “Agreements set 
a pattern for the unselfish world toward 
which we are striving.” 

Awaiting that happy day, the United States 
is to buy more from abroad and sell less 
everywhere. Increasing the market demands 
of backward areas by raising their standards 
of living is a slow process measured in gener- 
ations. Cutting prices in consuming nations 
by devaluation and reduced tariffs brings 
quick results. 

The effects of devaluation showed within 
24 hours. Our Commerce Department re- 
ported that applications by American firms 
for export permits, a necessary preliminary 
to accepting an order from abroad, were 
being canceled. Permits are required to pre- 
vent depletion of our stockpiles and to keep 
strategic goods from countries whose future 
intentions are suspect. Metal export permits 
dropped 30 percent in the first month. 

Producers who waved good-by to their ex- 
port orders were only a dribble among the 
protests and inquiries which flooded the De- 
partment. A vastly greater number feared 
the effects which lowering the floodgates 
against imports would have on their own 
home markets. The inquiries showed a fairly 
clear division between large and small pro- 
ducers. 

“The possible impact of a greatly expanded 
import program upon the present vulnerable 
economy of the United States will be far 
reaching,” said America’s Wage Earners’ Pro- 
tective Conference, a union group of 50,000 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. “The idea of promoting trade at 
the expense of industries to be sacrificed in 
behalf of a general policy is both false and 
dangerous.” 

“Not the mass-production industries but 
the many times more numerous producers of 
consumer goods and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties will suffer most,” O. R. Strackbein, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the conference, explains, 

Among American industries listed by him 
and others to be hardest hit by devaluation 
and trade agreements, are: pottery, bottle 
and flat glass, shoes, leather goods, furs, cut- 
lery, scientific and surgical instruments, 
typewriters and office machines, citrus and 
dried fruits, watches, liquor and wine, ball 
bearings, bicycles, textiles, olive oil, caustic 
soda and chemicals, hats and millinery, 
matches, fisheries, wallpaper, costume and 
imitation jewelry, toys, and smokers’ articles, 

Scotch whisky is selected to prove that 
devaluation will not reduce prices appre- 
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ciably. The demand for it does not depend 
on price and there is no American competi- 
tion. As the retail cost is mostly taxes on 
a quantitative instead of a price basis, the 
producer could not make much reduction and 
there is no to make any. In fact, 
his prices increased to meet devaluation, 

At the other extreme are vitrified products 
where two-thirds of production costs go into 
payrolls, Hourly wages, according to trade 
Officials, average: United States, $1.30; United 
Kingdom, 43 cents; Germany, 30; France, 26; 
and Japan, 9. Pottery and glass manufac- 
turers of Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and California view devaluation and 
tariff cuts as a raw deal at their expense. 

“They will be ruinous to America’s glass, 
pottery, and handicraft industries,” Charles 
W. Carlson, president of the United States 
Glass Co. says. 

Meanwhile the State Department awarded 
a big contract for gold-decorated dinnerware 
to a German firm for—of all places—Ameri- 
can embassies. 

Army tableware sports less gold leaf but 
James M. Duffy, president of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, has pro- 
tested similar discrimination against Ameri- 
can producers by that branch of the service. 

When Secretary of State Acheson did not 
reply to a protest against American embassy 
banquets on foreign-baked chinaware, Robert 
F. Martin, executive secretary of the Vitri- 
fied China Association, offered to supply 
British embassies in Washington and other 
capitals with fine American chinaware at 
nominal prices. F. S. DeMoleyns of the Em- 
bassy Commercial Department, replied: 

“I have to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter and would point out that, as the United 
Kingdom is itself the manufacturer of some 
of the finest chinaware in the world, we are 
not in the market for china manufactured 
elsewhere; nor do I think any other embassies 
in the British Commonwealth would be in- 
terested in your proposal.” 

Agriculture must face the same changes 
as industry and commerce with all that de- 
pend on them in cities and villages. Some 
40 percent of our wheat crop, one-third of 
our raw cotton, and a tenth of our cotton 
textiles were exported last year. ECA ab- 
sorbed the bulk of these exports. Now new 
cotton textile mills in other countries, and 
rayon, have reduced the world market by one- 
half, and competition will be flercer for what 
remains. 

The competition spreads like autumn frost 
over large and small. Tulip bulbs from Hol- 
land will be cheaper. A firm in South Africa 
cancels its order because devaluation has 
raised American prices 40 percent, and the 
Government will cut dollar import permits 
by half. Britain cut import permits 25 per- 
cent. Books from London were $1.45; now $1. 
Airplane tariffs east of Paris are devalued, 
but American lines pay for maintenance and 
crews with dollars. Signs in a New York City 
store window read: “Buy British footwear at 
devalued prices; now $24, formerly $30.” The 
dealer has not devalued to the limit, but $24 
is now £8.57 for Britain, while $30 was for- 
merly only £7.44. 

The Soviet Union takes its cut from the 
American cake through a favored-nation 
treaty, and our silver fox and mink farms are 
closing their kennels. 

Display advertisements in American news- 
papers invite: “Come to Britain, where your 
dollar goes farther.” Tourist dollars beat 
export dollars. Scenery and Old World at- 
mosphere save production costs. Tourists are 
advised, however, that haircuts in London’s 
best shops are now 28 cents, formerly 21, 
Devaluation lowers Britain’s export prices 
but raises those at home, 

The trade war is dividing the globe into 
four worlds, each with its internal trade 
and interchangeable currency—dollar, pound 
sterling, western Europe, and the Soviet 
Union. The American dollar is stable in all, 
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and all want free entry to American markets 
to get the dollars. 

In a world bumping from crisis to crisis, 
the United States has been prodigal with its 
resources and help to salvage other nations. 
As scare followed scare, American taxpayers 
Were assured: “This will finish the job.“ The 
Four Freedoms served for the war and went 
into the discard. The loan to put Britain on 
its feet in 3 years melted away in half that 
time. Greek-Turkish aid, ERP, North At- 
lantic Military Pact, and Military Assistance 
Pact for Europe have been lavishly financed 
but the job is never finished. 

The latest, point 4, goes farther afield in 
searching out backward areas for the benefit 
of billions. A home freezer or a germproof 
mattress in every jungle hut may tickle vil- 
lage fancy, but the promise that the village 
will be transformed, even in our children’s 
lifetime, into a market for American indus- 
try is hard to take, 

Eugene R. Black, president of the Inter- 
national Bank of Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, which is to work the miracle, says: 

“With a low level of education and health 
and without intelligent, skilled, and vigor- 
ous manpower, the economic progress of any 
country will be slow, however amply it may 
be endowed with natural resources and 
ost fee ample the assistance of foreign cap- 

al.” 

Even those who shovel the dollars from 
the Federal Treasury are growing cautious. 
The proposal of the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization for a $5,000,- 
000,000—the United States contributing two- 
fifths—International Commodity Clearing 
House to feed the world has been put on 
ice for a while at least. 

Other nations have stepped out on their 
own with devaluation as their weapon. They 
believe the time has come to cut loose from 
American apron strings and wage their own 
fight for a greater share of world trade. It 
is to their credit. The American Aladdin 
rubbed the lamps of Europe and competition 
came forth. The world changed overnight 
and the United States becomes a competi- 
tor instead of a patron, 

Can this Nation which grew strong in a 
rough, competitive world meet the breaks 
as it faces a new trade war? The test will 
come when ECA and other give-away agen- 
cies are taken off American taxpayers’ backs. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, when 
the war ended we suddenly found that 
we had given Manchuria, the bread bas- 
ket of China, to Russia, and had forced 
the Chinese Nationalist Government to 
accept the inevitable and approve our 
gift to Russia. 

It gave Russia a foothold in China and 
Asia and, as everyone knows now, the 
people who were held out to us as being 
agrarian Communists have developed 
into the same kind of Communists that 
they have in Russia and are dealing ex- 
clusively with them. 

This all happened at Yalta where Mr. 
Hiss, now convicted of perjury in con- 
nection with his traitorous acts against 
this Government, was adviser to an ail- 
ing President. 

We also gave Berlin to Russia and 
held our Army on the banks of the Elbe 
in 1945 until the Russians could take 
Possession, and we have been busily en- 
gaged since in giving Russia, through 
the 96 trade treaties that the 16 Mar- 
shall-plan countries have made with 
Russia and the iron-curtain nations 
since World War II, the material they 
need to arm themselves for a third world 
war and to consolidate their gains in 
eastern Europe and China, 
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We have also been busily engaged in 
dividing our atomic bomb and other se- 
crets with Canada and England, and 
suddenly found a couple of years ago 
that a British scientist named May had 
been dealing with the Russians through 
Canada, giving them all of the secrets 
available to Canada, and now we sud- 
denly wake up and find that in Britain 
itself another scientist having access 
to all of our secrets and having been ac- 
cepted as an equal in this country, has 
been handling all of the secret data as 
it has been worked out to the Russians. 
We should know by this time that these 
nations are showing themselves perfect- 
ly cynical and have little regard for the 
safety of this Nation. 

They are now attacking us economi- 
cally all over the world as witness their 
petroleum development, which we have 
financed, and then they are manipulat- 
ing the business so that our American 
companies are at a disadvantage in Eu- 
rope and Asia and in South America, 
They are beginning to show the same 
disposition in the steel and other indus- 
tries and are attempting—with consid- 
erable success—to edge us out of the 
world markets everywhere. 

The 16 Marshall-plan countries have 
96 trade treaties with Russia and the 
iron-curtain countries so they have 
neither shown themselves friendly to us 
economically nor in the matter of the 
protection of our own Nation. 

When will we come to our senses and 
realize that we cannot continue to go 
billions of dollars in the red each year 
in peacetime while the unemployed 
number approximately 6,000,000 at this 
time and the partially unemployed 
nearly 12,000,000 while we continue to 
bleed our taxpayers white? 

Let us end this stupid, senseless ap- 
proach and put our own house in order 
and any assistance to any foreign nation 
on a business basis. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Nevada has 
expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent speech which was broadcast to the 
Nation, President Truman described his 
administration’s fight against com- 
munism in terms of the highest praise. 

He called the Federal employees 
loyalty program an outstanding success. 
He declared that the Loyalty Review 
Board, made up almost equally of Demo- 
cratic and Republican members, had rid 
the Government of all employees who 
were found to be disloyal. 

President Truman further said: 

Not a single person who has been adjudged 
to be a Communist or otherwise disloyal re- 
mains on the Government payroll today. 


In that speech, as in previous public 
utterances, the President belittled the in- 
fluence of communism in this country. 
He said: 


The greatest threat to us comes not from 
the Communists in this country, where they 
are a noisy, but small and universally de- 
spised group. The greatest threat comes from 
Communist imperialism abroad where the 
center of its military might and economic 
strength lies. 

The real danger is that communism might 
overrun free nations and thus strengthen 
itself for an ultimate attack on us. 
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Mr. President, in recognition of the 
danger which President Truman empha- 
sized, we need in this country a new type 
of loyalty program. 

We need a new loyalty pledge in order 
to strengthen the United States, mili- 
tarily, financially, and spiritually, so 
that we may be prepared to hurl back in 
complete defeat any attack that might be 
launched against us. 

It is not enough to drive the Com- 
munists, the fellow-travelers, and the 
misguided “pinks” out of the Govern- 
ment. We must also be awake to the 
danger from those who advocate ruthless 
and reckless spending without regard for 
the inevitable end of such a course—na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

The loyalty program I now suggest is 
one demanding loyalty to the fiscal needs 
of our Nation and loyalty to the financial 
strength and stability of the United 
States without which we will not be able 
to defend our shores against aggression 
from abroad. 

While we are rooting out subversives 
let us make sure that American freedom 
is not endangered by those who would 
innocently play into the hands of com- 
munism. 

Remember the ominous warning con- 
tained in the words of the Communist, 
Lenin, who said: 

We will force the United States to spend 
itself into destruction. 


It is urgent that we have men and 
women in the key positions of our Gov- 
ernment who realize the dangers of 
deficit spending at the rate of $7,000,- 
000.000 a year, 

Such public officials would willingly 
pledge themselves not to propose or sup- 
port any plan, program, or project that 
would increase the Federal debt—that 
would require an increase in taxes, or 
would result in inflation. 

They would not give encouragement 
to any pressure group, no matter how 
worthy or desirable its purpose, if its 
objective was to obtain special privilege 
for one section at the expense of the 
whole country. 

Such public officials would cooperate 
to the fullest extent with every proposal 
to save money for the taxpayers. 

Today many department and bureau 
heads find a way of stirring up public 
protest when it is suggested that perhaps 
they might get along with a reduced 
appropriation. 

They demand more—never less—al- 
ways more. 

The fundamentals of economics are 
not complicated. The same principles 
apply in the case of an individual, a 
family, a business, or the biggest of all 
enterprises, the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Yet we have been brought into a time 
of unprecedented debt through fiscal 
policies directed by officials who either 
have no understanding of those funda- 
mentals or deliberately ignore them. 

Mr. President, I submit that in con- 
sidering the amount to be authorized for 
the continuance of ECA for another year 
we must be guided by the proper balance 
between what is needed and what we can 
afford with safety to the United States, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial entitled “Don’t Just Preach Econ- 
omy: Vote for It,” published in the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer of April 30, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Don’t Just PREACH Economy: VOTE ror It 


Against the background of new estimates 
that the Federal deficit may total $14,000,- 
000,000 for this fiscal year and the next, the 
actions of Congress on important spending 
legislation in recent days show an alarming 
lack of concern over one of the Nation’s chief 
domestic problems. 

The problem is that of a Federal Gov- 
ernment spending, without any apparent 
thought, billions more than it takesin. It is 
a problem that must be solved if the Federal 
Government’ is to maintain its own finan- 
cial stability and to remove one of the most 
dangerous sources of inflationary pressure on 
the national economy. 

But instead of being warned by the esti- 
mates that the Federal deficit is steadily 
edging upward, most Congressmen, in hoth 
House and Senate, have acted as if the Gov- 
ernment were operating under an unlimited 
surplus of revenue. 

It is all the more discouraging to advo- 
cates of financial sanity in the Government 
that these estimates come from the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
taxation—a body of experts whose job it is 
to advise Congress on financial matters. 

This staff now has put out figures indicat- 
ing that the deficit for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 will be 66,700, 000, 00 not the 
$5,500,000,000 estimated by President Truman 
when he submitted his revised budget figures, 
Moreover, the deficit in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, will be $7,300,000,000, instead 
of the $5,100,000,000 envisioned by the Presi- 
dent and his advisers. 

It would seem to be the most elementary 
common sense for Congress to demand re- 
trenchments in this situation, even if Mr. 
Truman does not. Cutting out all wasteful 
and unnecessary spending would seem all the 
more imperative in view of the growing needs 
for additional military strength, reflected in 
the request last week for an extra $350,000,- 
000 in the defense budget. 

But Congress is taking just the opposite 
tack. It is adding expenses rather than cut- 
ting them, end adding them in a way that 
has no justification except that of political 
patronage. 

By dint of cutting out a few thousands 
here and there, the House has managed to 
reduce the $29,000,000,000 omnibus appropri- 
ation bill before it by some $7,700,000. 

And, at the same time, it has added thus 
far about $76,000,000 to the measure. It 
boosted an appropriation for training of 
Coast Guard Reserves by $1,000,000, and 
raised an appropriation for a Federal-State 
hospital program by $75,000,000 over the 
figure set by its own Appropriations Com- 
mittee a few weeks earlier. 

This would be bad enough in itself. But 
last week the House shot through another 
bill setting aside $279,000,000 for veterans’ 
hospitais—which the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion says it doesn't need and couldn't staff 
if they were built. z 

The Senate has been little better in vot- 
ing, as distinct from preaching, economy. 
Recently a $1,500,000,000 authorization for 
& rivers and harbors bill, denounced by some 
Senators as the worst sort of pork-barrel 
legislation, went through the Senate by a 
comfortable margin. 

The deficit isn’t going to be reduced if the 
administration blithely ignores it in all its 
requests for funds; nor is it going to be cut, 
and eventually eliminated, if Congressmen in 
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both Houses put sectional hand-outs before 
the financial stability of the Government. 

It's time that Congressmen stopped trying 
to explain away their votes for huge spend- 
ing on the grounds that this is an election 
year. There are elections every 2 years, and 
the Government never will live within its 
means if campaigns are offered as excuses for 
refusing to stand up and be counted as op- 
posed to concrete examples of waste, as well 
as extravagance in the abstract. 

The deficit is growing—on the word of 
Congress’ own experts. If the administra- 
tion won't do anything about it by chopping 
out the waste in Government, it’s up to Con- 
gress to do so by voting for cuts, not in- 
creases, in the Federal spending program. 


Mr, MARTIN. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the editorial is not against an ap- 
propriation for ECA, but that it reminds 
us of the dangers arising from the con- 
tinuous spending of the public’s moneys. 
I was greatly impressed by the statement 
made the other day on the floor of the 
Senate by the able and energetic Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tart], who demon- 
strated the fact that the British budget 
had been balanced both internally and 
externally. Our budget is not in bal- 
ance. 

I have been impressed from month to 
month by statements made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, that the United States was 
spending beyond its means, and that ad- 
ditional taxes probably would result in 
diminishing returns. 

A few nights ago, Mr. President, I had 
the privilege of hearing the able Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] speak to 1,200 
of the outstanding business and profes- 
sional men of eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia, and western Pennsyl- 
vania. He explained the condition the 
United States is getting into because of 
unbalanced budgets, which are causing 
inflation and destroying the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The great audience 
was impressed by the statesmanlike ad- 
dress made by this great American. 

Mr. President, I have voted in favor of 
ECA appropriations, and I am not op- 
posed to the program. But it is neces- 
sary for us to look all the way around 
the barrel. We must decide what we are 
able to spend. To my mind we cannot 
impose more taxes at this time. 

We must decrease Government ex- 
penditures so that we shall have a bal- 
ance left at the end of each fiscal year 
and be able to make payments on the 
public debt. That is the only way to 
keep America solvent. 

Mr. President, if America is to fight 
communism in the world, we must be 
solvent. The bomb that I fear more 
than anything else just now is the atomic 
bomb of national bankruptcy. A nation 
in bankruptcy means a totalitarian gov- 
ernment of some kind, and then the free- 
dom of the individual is lost. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, there have 
been at least 27 programs for siphoning 
American money, matériel, and credit 
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abroad since World War II ended; and 
by the end of this fiscal year, on June 30, 
the total value of our assistance to for- 
eign countries since the cessation of hos- 
tilities will be approaching $35,000,000,- 
000. 

Expenditures proposed in this ECA bill 
and- other foreign-assistance programs 
for the fiscal year 1950 would total al- 
most another $5,000,000,000. 

The fixed Federal debt is now a quar- 
ter of a trillion dollars. The President 
has proposed an unbalanced budget 
which will increase the debt by another 
$5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. And he 
says what is needed is more taxes. 

To say taxes are not already oppressive 
is to be blind to the pressure which is 
now on the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee for reduction of the tax burden. 
If the tax cuts already tentatively ap- 
proved by the House committee should 
be adopted; the 1951 deficit will be in- 
creased by another billion dollars or 
more. 

We talk about another foreign pro- 
gram, generally referred to as point 4. 
The money recommended in the budget 
for such a program would be only the 
beginning. But, more important, it con- 
templates the use of American capital 
to establish and expand industry abroad. 
The fact is that under the present Fed- 
eral fiscal situation, and with the Presi- 
dent demanding more taxes from busi- 
ness, venture capital is drying up here 
at home. This means that our produc- 
tive capacity will not increase sufficiently 
to guarantee our own defense. Let us 
make no mistake, Mr. President, it is 
the productive capacity of our free-enter- 
prise system which Russia fears most. 
No amount of money sent to impotent 
nations in Europe would deter Russian 
aggression, if it were not for the fear of 
the might of free American industry 
which is capable of outproducing all the 
rest of the world combined in war ma- 
terials and machines, although we have 
only 6 percent of the world’s population. 

Our problem was summed up by for- 
mer Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
who, when addressing the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, said: 

America must be strong if Americans are 
to remain free. If a choice ever has to be 
made between providing long-term economic 
aid to Europe, and providing funds for the 
national defense, there must be no question 
that our duty is to provide for our armed 
services, Freedom-loving people throughout 
the world are just as much interested as are 
the American people in our maintaining our 
military strength. 


This sound advice by a man of long 
public service, a former Senator and for- 
mer Secretary of State, should be meas- 
ured against the propositions which now 
confront us. 

We have General Bradley painting a 
dismal picture of the military defenses; 
we have the chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee demanding more 
and more defense preparation and 
money on the basis of advice from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; we have the for- 
mer Secretary of the Air Force saying 
we do not have enough air power, 
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Yet we continue to pour money abroad. 
This bill proposes that we spend almost 
as much in foreign assistance in 1951 as 
we did in 1948. Andwhat happens? Of 
course, we hear much on the good side 
through the ECA propaganda and pub- 
licity mills. But I quote to you now from 
private correspondence of an American 
Official now in Warsaw—and this corre- 
spondence is authentic and official, but 
written to me privately: 


American automobiles are everywhere and 
also American generosity, and yet never a 
day passes but the Government-controlled 
press slanders and insults the United States 
of America. And there is no redress, Our 
Veterans’ Administration spends $50,000 
monthly paying Poles who served in our 
Army insurance, pensions, and claims. The 
United Nations Welfare Branch (UNICEF) 
has spent $17,800,000 to date in Poland, of 
which we pay 72 percent. Much of the stuff 
is wasted or spoiled. Dried milk, for exam- 
ple; they don’t know how to reconstitute it 
or store it, and it just rots. United Nations 
is giving them three powdered-milk process- 
ing plants at $250,000 each, and nobody 
knows how many layettes to provide for 
Polish children so they will reach healthy 
maturity and be better able to destroy us. 
Maybe it makes sense, but not to me. All 
of this goes in my reports, but whether there 
is any halting remains to be seen. 


Mr. President, we cannot buy the 
friendship of these nations. Thus far 
we have bought—but we have not fin- 
ished paying for—a mess of socialism in 
Britain. Whether we can buy any mili- 
tary security through the military-as- 
sistance program is doubtful, and cer- 
tainly remains to be seen. 

What happens to this ECA money, who 
spends it, who receives it, what we get 
in return for drenching the European 
Continent with American dollars, is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to determine. 

We make the appropriations author- 
ized in these ECA bills, and the money is 
spent by virtually every agency in the 
Government. The money “goes in 
here”; but, Mr. President, if you want to 
learn where it comes out, I suggest that 
you take a look at the charts which I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp at this point. f 

There being no objection, the charts 
were ordered to be printed in the.RECORD, 
as follows: 

Table I shows a budgetary breakdown by 
programs, 

Table II shows agencies receiving appro- 
priations and those making tures. 
(There is an unusual volume of interagency 
transfer and allocation of funds appropriated 
to foreign programs making it difficult in 
some instances to trace their course from 
appropriation to expenditure.) 

Both tables embrace: 

(a) Conduct of foreign affairs (exclusive of 
State Departmental administration). 

(b) International recovery and relief. 

(c) Foreign economic. development. 

(d) Foreign military assistance. 

All fiscal year 1950 figures are the Presi- 
dent's January 1950 estimates; and 

All fiscal year 1951 requests are those made 
by the President in his Janvary budget docu- 
ment. 

It should be noted that— 

(a) All figures within both tables are 
rounded to thousands, and that totals at 
the end of the tables are rounded to billions. 

(b) There is minor variation between total 
figures in these tables and those shown in the 


1950 


budget for the over-all international affairs- 


and finance item. This is due largely to the 
exclusion from table totals of State Depart- 
mental administration items, inclusion of 
funds for care, handling, and disposal of 
surplus property abroad which affects dol- 
lar balance, etc. 

(c) There is some variation between some 
figures within these tables and budget group- 
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ing; for instance, when participation in in- 
ternational organizations ties into a major 
program the funds are charged to the pro- 
gram, whereas in the budget it may be 
lumped into an item for international or- 
ganizations. * 
(d) In these tables contract authoriza- 
tions are regarded virtually as appropria- 
tions in the year in which they are made, 


Taste I.—Programs: International affairs and finance, including conduct of foreign affairs 
tion), international recovery and relief, foreign economic development, foreign military assistance 


{Showing by programs: Appropriations, reappropriations, and authorizations and expenditures as estimated for fiscal 
1051. (Appropriations to liquidate prior year authorizations are omitted from appropriation figures. Expen 
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Therefore appropriations to meet prior year 
authorizations are omitted from the appro- 
priations side of the tables. However, all ex- 
penditure columns include expenditures to 
be made during the respective years against 
contract authorizations. 

(e) Wherever funds are from special ac- 
counts the fact is noted, as in the case of 
the Philippine Alien Property Administration, 


(exclusive of State departmental administra- 


ear 1950, and as requested by the President for fiscal year 
tures to prior year authorizations are included.)] 


[Nork.— Figures within table rounded to thousands; totals at end of table are rounded to billions} 


Programs 


1. Economic Cooperation Foreign Assistance 
2. Government and relief in occupied areas (including Navy). 
3. Relief assistance to war devastated countries 


4. Assistance to Greece and Turkey 


5. Foreign aid, Austria, France, and Italy 
inland, Great Britain, Norway, and Switzerland. 
7. Assistance to economically underdeveloped areas (point 4) 

8. Displaced Persons Commission 


6. Miscellaneous payments to 


9. International Refugee Organization. 
10. Relief of Palestine reſugees -nonna naainennMMM 


11. International information and educational activities... 


cong and disposal of surplus 


21. International organizations... 
22. International contingencies .-.---.----- -v-am 
23. Defense aid, including lend lease liquidation. 


24. Mutual defense assistance__.._-..-..-.--.-.-.--------- 
25, Export-Import Bank of Washington, checking account (net) 
20. Discharge of investment guarantee liabilities (permanent indefinite special account). 
2%. (Deduct) International affairs and finance, international recovery and relief 


Total 


1 Funds from allocations, 
Funds from transfers. 


r 
th American Republics....-...-...-.-- 


Appropriations, 
tions, 
tions, ete. 


6, 900, 000, 00 | 4, 400, 000, 000 | 5, 800, 090, 000 


reappropria- 


contract authoriza- Expenditures, estimated 


20, 195 


—38, 500 —38, 500 
4, 700, 000, 000 


— 


Ta LR H. — Agencies International affairs and finance, including conduct of foreign affairs (exclusive of State departmental administras 
tion), international recovery and relief, foreign economic development, foreign military assistance 


[Showing by agencies: men ily ny mel reappropriations, and authorizations and expenditures, as estimated for fiscal year 1950, and as requested by the President for fiscal year 


1951, (Appropri 


tions to liquidate prior-year authorizations are omitted from appropriation figures. Expenditures to prior-year authorizations are included.)] 


{Nore.—Figures within table rounded to thousands; totals at end of table are rounded to billions] R 


1950 appropriations, reappropriations, and 
authorizations 


Agencies receiving appro- 
ishon and making ex- 
penditures 


bey es Office of the Presi- 
ent: 
Bureau of the Budget; 


eee cain ORAE E, DAS PARIS 


thè American Re- 
publics (transfer), 
International infor- 
mation and educa- 
tional activities, 
Department of 
State (transfer). 
Office for Emergency 
Management: Philip- 
pine Alien Property 
Administration. 
Funds appropriated to the 
President: 


Assistance to China: 
China sid: 


Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey. 


1951 appropriations and 
authorizations 


Contract 
Actual | authori- 
zations 


$216 |.....---.- 


Total 


BB, B64 ... 


Expenditures are from funds 
in checking accounts with 


ministrative expenses, 


Appropriations exclude re- 
eee 1950 and 
pe 1 3 e 

own against agenci 
which funds are allocated. 

1950 expenditures are shown 

t agencies to which 
funds are allocated, 
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Agencies receiving appro- 
priations and md Baking ex- 
penditures 


Funds appropriated to the 
President—Continued 
e iA to the Repub- 
lic of Korea. 
Economie Coo; 
“tion Administra 
tion. 
General Services Ad- 
ministration. 
Department of Com- 
merce: Civil Aero- 
nautics Adminis- 
tration. 
Department of De- 
fense; Army. 
5 ot the 


Post Oh Depart- 


ent, 

e of State. 
Soe, pe pea and dis- 
posal of surplus prop- 

erty abroad, 

Defense aid: 

6 ex- 
pons defense aid, 
iquidation, lend- 


Restless det 
Obligations, defense- 
aid liquidation, 
lend-lease program. 
Defense sid, special 
fund (permanent 
indefinite, special 
account). 
Economic cooperation: 
Foreign assistance. 
Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Department of State. 
Expenses, economic 
00; tion: 
momic Coop- 
eration Admin- 


istration. 
Federal Security 
General Services 

Administra- 


Adminis- 
tration. 
Bureau of 


Commerce. 
Bureau of 
Public 


oads. 
Department of 
Defense: 
De nt 
of Army. 
Da tment 
of Navy. 
Department of 


partment, 
Raperos of 


ip: semen og be 
m ne Fun 
the United Nations. © 
Mutual defense assist- 
ance: 
North Atlantic area.. 


pines. 
General area of 
China. 


1950 W 


pared ee 
supple- | pria 
mentals 


814,010 . 


uct of hp oy 
developmen: 


pproneiations; and 


1951 pt erin ned and 


Contract 
ons author — 


$125,000 | $115, 000 


$500, 000] 1, $14, 010 
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Tant Il.—Agencies—International affairs and finance, including 
tion), international recovery and relief, foreign eoonom 


Expenditures 


Estimated, ested, 
Total fiscal Ps x 


$10, 000 
13, 535 


40, 000 


See note | See note 


3,147,725 | 1, 515, 214 


147 19 
3, 054 1,679 


Bee note 


May 5 


airs (exclusive of State departmental administra- 
t, foreign military assistance—Continued 


Remarks 


1950 and 1951 expenditures 
shown against agencies to 
which funds are alloca: 


. 


1950 expenditures are shown 
against agencies to which 
funds are allocated. 


1950 net 3 due to 
cess of repayments, 


cease anaa Sr 
agencies to w 
= are allocated. 


. 


160, 000 645, 000 * 1 eppropeiation figure is 


as an appro- 


priation to liquidate eee 
tract authorization, 
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Taste Il.—Agencies—In: national affairs and finance, including conduct of foreign affairs (exclusive of State departmental administra 
tion), international recovery and relief, foreign economic development, foreign military assistance—Continued 


1951 appropriations and 


1950 appropriations, reappropriations, and 
h authorizations 


authorizations Expenditures 


Agencies receiving appro- 
poate and making ex- Anticl- Con- 
peacivures Akaa pated |Reappro-| tract Total 


supple- | priations [author- 
mentals izations 


Contract Estimated, | Requested, 
Actual | authori- Total fiscal year | fiscal year 
zations 1950 1951 


Funds appropriated to the 
President—Continued 
, r . f ͤ , DO |——...5.-5..- 1950 expenditures are shown 


devastated countries inst cii 
(relief assistance to — ieee A 
neta Praag pastor funds are allocated. 
by war). 
Relief of Palestine refu- $4,000 | $27,000 |-........-|--......] 881,000 57% $7, 000 $20, 000 | In addition to direct expend- 
ten: itures 1950 expenditures are 
which fas re loi, 
Sur plus property, care 1950 ex 9 sie 
1) penditures are sho 
and handling overseas. against agencies to wile 
United Nations Relief F 


and Rehabilitation: 
liquidation expendi- 


tures, 
Assistance to economi- -200m0 TTS an IN na 
cally underdeveloped iti e 
areas (point 4). 
Dinas Persons Commis- | 4,210] 836 4246| 3,840 3,840 1, 983 


n. 
Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration: 
Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey (allocation). 
Assistance to Repu jlic 
of aoe 8 from 
GARIOA). 
Expenses, Olina aid (al- 1950 net reduction due to ex- 
cess of repayments and 
collections. 


location 


Government and relief in : 
eee eee ,, a nie eeeemeray 
tion). 

// A NVU?! : . 0 EE 
tries devastated by 7 
war (allocation). 

C . rr AE E 
e rr. .. 
permanens indefinite, 


“ial account). 
U. Poa — 1 Commisslon: „( (ß Re ß en 
expenses, 
ae en le 
Rete epartment (trans- 
= rt-Import Bank of 


Washington: Checking ac- 


Bee FFP ml! ä ũ!!U!!!!TT——T.. ⁰ = ̃ 7 0. 
8 International af- 
airs and finance: interna- 
tional recovery and relief. 

9 War Damage 


38, 500 | Net reductions in 1950 and 
1951 due to excess of repay- 
ments and collections, 


Phi ne a Renebllita: 
pple Re tment of 


Education: 
Doaberation W be aa UE, lees 00000 ⁵ ²⁰— — ee ce ee 
American Republics 


(transfer). 
Public Health Service: 
Je eee e sac e AS NG y u T 
and Turkey (Ex- 
ecutive Office of 
President, alloca- 
8 : Rah 
ooperation with. 2 -ssence-|-onee: FFC „ 8 hore 
ae fr! LI eee eee fr 
lies (transfer). 
Displaced: WEN ⁵M nweaxtaccensenka|sakeusnasalvanenedelisbesekesems ]⅛—0ꝙ ...... G S ERA 
Commission 
(transfer). 
/ VVV a a RA 
penses, American 
sections, interna- 


tional commissions 
rondar). 
„ es O me „ „ „ 1. 200 


Philippine 
Rehabilitation 
Department of 
State (transfer). 

Social Security Admin — iann pe Ee ane) be . — — 
istration: Cooper- 
ation with Amer- 
jean Republics 
(transfer). 
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TABLE If.—Agencies—International affairs and finance, including conduct of foreign affairs (exclusive of State departmental administra- 


tion), international recovery and relief, foreign economic development, foreign military assistance—Continued 


Agencies receiving appro- 


1950 appropriations, reappropriations, and 


1951 appro 
authorizations — 


and 
authorizations 


Expenditures 


priations and making ex- 
penditures Antici- Con- Contract Remarks 
ctual ted Rea tract Estimated, |Requested, 
z supple- prisons author-| Total Actual 2 Total | fiscal year | fiscal 
mentals izations zations 1950 


Federal — Agency 
Continue 
a 25 the Administra- 


Cooperation with 
American Repub- 
lics (transfer). 

International infor- 
mation and educa- 
tion activities, De- 

ent of State 
transfer). 
General Services Adminis- 
admin 1 
ministrative expenses, 
defense aid, liquida- 
tion of lend-lease at 
gram (allocation) (Fed- 
eral Supply). 
Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, Executive Of- 
fice of the Fe pa 
(allocation) (Fed 


iy). 
Assistance to 5 
of re ECA alloca- 
tion (F 155 1 


ECA. 2 e 


location (Federal 


ply). 
Dbfense aid, 0 eden 
eee (federal 


ly). 

Housing ond Home Finance: 
International information 
and educational activities, 
Department of State 
(transfer). 

Department of Agriculture: 

stance to Greece and 


tance 
public of Korea, ECA 
transfer 


. 
eee with Amer 
ican Republics (trans- 


aoe China aid, 
F 1 
‘oreign 
France, end Italy (al- 
locatio: 
Foreign sid, China (al- 
location). 
International informa- 
tion and educational 


of State (transfer). 
Department of Commerce: 
Cooperation with Ameri- 
— Republies (trans- 


fi 
International informa- 
tion and educational 


Turkey, Executive Of- 

fice of President (allo- 

cation) (Bureau of 
blie Roads). 


i 

— ine rehabilita. 
t ent of 
transfer) 


due e n Arm ap: 
Assistance to Oreca and 
Turkey (allocation 
Assistance to 


ce the Re- 
public of Korea, ECA 
(transfer) N 
9 = sur and dis- 
us 
= is tee (alloc: = 
tion). 


-oOo "i 


—— — — ————— —— — —— 


—— —— ————ũä ——ꝛ ᷑́———1— 4 


—— — 4 —à—ͤ— — 4414 — 


—— ——— — — ä— ———— 


—— 4 —U—— . ——— — 2—— 2 44«„«„„ oe 


—— —— 4 — 1 — 4 —— — 


—— —— 4 — — 4 — — 4 ee 


————— — 44 —— — 4 ——— 


—— — 4 4 44 —— 2 — 11 2—— 4 


—— 4 ———— v ünGͤèn! 4447 


—— — 4 — — 2 4 2 — 42 — 4 —— 


10⁵ 


418 


14, 000 


185 


15, 583 


1950 
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Taste Il.—Agenctes—International affairs and finance, including conduct of foreign affairs (exclusive of State department 
„ al - 
tion), international recovery and relief, foreign economie development, foreign military 8 ee 


1950 appropriations, reappropriations, and 


Agencies receiving appro- 
priations and making ex- 
penditures 

Actual 


Department of the Army— 
ont inued 


France, 
(allocation). 

Relief assistances to 
countries devastated 
by war (allocation). 

Salaries and expenses, 
International Refugee 
Organization, Depart- 
ment of State (trans- 

. 
urplus property, care 
and handling overseas, 
Executive Office of 
President (transfer), 

Government and relief $912, 500 
in occupied areas. 

Revolving fund for 
purchase of agri- 
cultural commodi- 
ties and raw ma- 
terials. 

Department of the Navy: 

Expenses, island govern- 
ments in liberated and 
occupied areas. 

Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, Executive 
Office of President (al- 
location), 

Care, handling and dis- 
posal of surplus prop- 
1 hemes executive 
Office of President (al- 
location), 

Defense aid (allocation) 

Department of the Interior: 

Cooperation with the 
American Republics 
(transfer) 


1,300 


International Informa- 


tion and Educational 
Activities, Depart- 
ment of State (trans- 


fer). 
Salaries and expenses, 


American sections, in- 

ternational commis- 

sions (transfer). 
Department of Labor: 


Cooperation with Amer- — 


ican Republics (trans- 


fer). 
International informa .......-..- 


tion and educational 
activities, Depart- 
ment of State (trans- 


Expenses, 
ECA, Executive Office of 
the President (allocation), 
Contributions to interna- 
tional organizations. 


International Relu- |__.........- 


gee Organization. 


Missions to international 


organizations. 

United States participa- 
tion in international 
organizations, 

nternational Refu- 


29, 216 


70, 448 
gee Organization, 
3,300 


International contingen 


cies, 

International Boundary 
and Water Commis- 
sion, United States 
and Mexico: 

Salaries and expenses. 
Construction 
Rio Grande emer- 
gency flood proteo- 


on. 

Balarios and expenses, 
American sections, in- 
ternational commis- 
sions. 


1951 appropriations and 


authorizations authorizations 


Sasaya RNE OEE . 4 — . ä — 320 
—— 4 fCñk—— — ———U— O 125 
—— u —— 4 — 4 —— 90 
—— . —— —— 4 — —— ͤ— ——d 30 
—— 4 — I —— 4 — . — 2 4 —27 


—— — — —— 4 4 — —— 


—— — nnwenedns lane — |-o00 errr —— 


2 * loan Means T 70, 448 
e 3,300 8 3,300 2,379 
1,120 „880 1 1,237 

900 piss 715 5,100 

50 134 

500 e i% 308 


Expenditures 


Remarks 


Antici- Con- 

pated | Rea tract Contract Estimated, | Requested, 
supple- POAN author-| Total Actual j authori- | Total | fiscal year | fiscal year 
mentals izations zations 1950 1951 


808, 000 


—29, 000 | 1951 deduct due to excess of 
i i cd and colleo- 


1950 deduct due to excess of 
1 and collec- 


119 


FP e e and ole: 
29, 237 
25,000 
1, 504 


4,216 
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TakLx Il.—Agencies—International affairs and finance, including conduct of foreign affairs (exclusive of State departmental administra- 
tion), international recovery and relief, foreign economic development, foreign military assistance—Continued 


1950 a) riations, reappropriations, and 
* — is jA 


Agencies receiving appro- 
priations and making ex- 
penditures 


International information $47, 300 
and educational activities. 


1951 a 
8 


Government in occupied 4 ————7—5— . T 


area of Germany, 
Army (GARIOA 
transfer). 


Salaries and expenses, 
a rehabilita- 
tion. 


17, 166 


Payment to Government 
of Finland, 

Payment to Government 15 
of Great Britain. 

Payment to Government 5 
of Norway. 

Payment to Government 
of Switzerland. 


r 


Turkey, Executive 
Office of ident 
(allocated). 


Assistance to the Re- 


blic of Korea (trans- 


fer). 
.. r A ET a A S 


posal of surplus prop- 
erty abroad, Executive 
Office of President (al- 
location). 


„„ , . E 


Office of the President 
(allocation). 


r f p ĩ ieorsbannes 


United States for relief 
of Palestine refugees, 
Executive Office of the 
President (allocation). 


Remarks 
Estimated, | Requested, 
fiscal 


fiscal year year 
1950 1951 
— — ae 
$39, 104 


26, 673 | All 1950 expenditures and 
part of 1951 expenditures 
are from funds transferred 
from “Government and 
Relief in Occupied Areas“ 

1 bern 

appropristion figure in- 
cluded $13,400,000, and 1951 
8 figure in- 
cludes $13,000,000 to liqui- 
date contract auler 
tions. 


1, 002 


eee x , Paabedunanen 49 


the UN, Executive 
Office of the President 


dit y. 
n ¶ꝙ— ß . . . 


tries devastated by 
war, Executive Office 
of the President (al- 
location). 


%% snc) EPESA EEA BAERE T . 8 


surplus property dis- 


grosses, and bureaus. 
United States partici 
tion in the United Na 
tions Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural 


Organization, 
The Institute of Inter- 
Veterans à 
Philippine rehabilitation. 
Department: Phil- 
ippine war damage. 
Total (in billions)...... 61 


14, 000 


1 Less than 100 million, 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, with much 
effort and a painstaking chase through 
the whole budget document, I think I 
have managed to find most of the for- 
eign-aid programs and most of the 
agencies through which the money is 
spent. I hope Senators will read these 
charts carefully. But I challenge any- 
one to record who gets it, or the tangible 
results or the prospective results of these 
vast sums we are draining out of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ pockets, 


The very maze of programs and ad- 
ministrative organizations required for 
the expenditure is evidence of waste 
which would be sufficient justification 
for reduction in this authorization, even 
if there were not the compelling fiscal 
situation which confronts us. 

In order that our national defense 
may be kept invulnerable, we must knock 
the waste and nonessentials out of these 
give-away programs abroad, as well as 
out of the domestic civilian programs at 


home for which the President is asking 
more than $12,000,000,000—twice as 
much as he asked for in 1948, 2 years ago. 

The budget could be balanced by 
means of reductions in the for- 
eign-assistance expenditures and reduc- 
tions in the domestic civilian programs 
here at home, exclusive of the interest 
on the debt. G 

It is my purpose to vote to reduce both 
of these programs—to vote to reduce the 
pending foreign-assistance authoriza- 


1950 
ions, and also to vote to reduce the 
omestic civilian programs here at home. 
Mr. KEM, Mr, President, I yield 10 

utes to the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. JENNER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). The Senator from Indi- 
ana is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is now about to draw the curtain 
on the third act of the Marshall plan. 
It is my humble opinion that never be- 
fore has the Senate been reduced to such 
a spectacle, or, from the point of view 
of protecting the interests of the Amer- 
ican people, never before has it sunk so 
low. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who stated in 
his book, Congressional Government: 

The informing function of Congress should 
be preferred even to its legislative function. 
The only really self-governing people is that 
people which discusses and interrogates its 
administration. 


The way the Marshall plan has been 
handled is a sad commentary on the 
depth to which the Senate has been 
dropped, through the administration’s 
manipulations of its political puppet 
strings. Why, President Truman would 
not dare to try to sell any of his Fair 
Deal or internationalist schemes either 
to Congress or the American people on 
their merits. 

What has happened in the third act 
of the Marshall plan is a convincing case 
in point. Has President Truman tried 
to put this third act of the Marshall plan 
over on its merits? No, Mr. President. 

First came the usual parade of hand- 
picked witnesses. Second, came the 
fanfare of manufactured, war-crisis 
propaganda. Third, we were treated to 
a revival of Mr. Truman's bipartisan 
buffoonery in which the Republicans 
were invited for another ride on his 
“Harry-kari-go-round.” And last, Mr. 
President, has been the refusal of the 
administration to go through even the 
motions of debate on the Senate floor to 
explain, justify, or defend its requests. 
Mr, Truman and his bipartisan spokes- 
men have deliberately schemed to shove 
this third installment of the Marshall 
plan through the Senate without even 
making an attempt to subject their re- 
quests to honest and critical. debate. 

Why should these men risk their necks 
in the political arena, when they need 
only to indulge in shadow-boxing by 
rigging the fight beforehand? And how 
this fight has been rigged. 

There were only four or five Senators 
on hand to hear the opening speech on 
the Marshall plan debate by my col- 
league, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy]. Since that time members 
of both parties, whether for or against 
this proposal, have been left talking to 
themselves in an empty Senate Cham- 
ber, with an empty Press Gallery. 

On Tuesday, May 2, 1950, the majority 
party requested unanimous consent for 
78 Senators to be absent from this 
Chamber during debate. And the ad- 
ministration has done everything it 
could to conduct this debate in a 
vacuum. 

Mr. President, I now want to back up 
these charges with hard facts, We are 
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here going into the third year of the 
operation of this hand- out program, 
which will eventually cost the American 
taxpayer a minimum of 517,500,000, 000. 
And yet, at this halfway mark, Mr. 
President, the New York Times admits 
“Marshall aid is not going to be enough.” 
And the Washington Post admits “What 
has been insured by the Marshall plan 
is not the recovery of Europe in the sense 
of the restoration of what former Secre- 
tary Marshall called ‘a working econ- 
omy’ for Europe, but the subsidization 
and the building up of separate econ- 
omies for the nations of Europe.” 

The Post continues: 

The development of autarchy or separate 
economies is not the bargain that was struck 
when the American people decided to finance 
the Marshall plan. It was certainly not the 
reason that this newspaper backed the Mar- 
shall plan. What has happened in point of 
fact is directly contrary to our hopes and 
expectations. 


Mr. President, there can be only one 
reason why the present administration 
would continue to peddle such a swindle 
as the Marshall plan to the American 
people as a panacea for the ills of Eu- 
rope, when, in fact, it has only aggra- 
vated and postponed an inevitable crisis. 
The reason is that the President and his 
internationalist advisers are using the 
Marshall plan to develop new projects 
and schemes which are infinitely more 
far-reaching, and which they dare not 
present to the American people as a 
whole. 

Proof of this fact lies in the following 
series of crucial questions which the de- 
fenders of the Marshall plan have delib- 
erately ignored and refused even to dis- 
cuss during the past 3 years. Yet I sub- 
mit that without intelligent answers to 
these questions the Marshall plan is the 
most irrational adventure ever under- 
taken by a so-called sane and civilized 
people, 

First, Mr. President, what is the rela- 
tion of the European economy to the 
economy of the Far East? Secretary 
Acheson himself admitted during the 
ECA hearings that there has been no 
relation between what he has been doing 
in Europe and what he has been doing 
in the Far East. On April 26, 1950, Anne 
O’Hare McCormick admitted that the 
forthcoming Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence in London will meet for the first 
time as a board of strategy to deal with 
this problem. 

The second question is, How much of 
the dollar earnings of the colonial and 
dependent areas of Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands are reported 
or accounted for in the budgets of those 
nations? Nowhere, either during the 
hearings or under direct questioning on 
the Senate floor, has the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee or the administration 
even raised this question. 

Third, What is the relation between 
Marshall plan aid to these nations and 
the retirement of their own debts to 
colonial areas? 

On September 7, 1949, the Alsop 
brothers wrote: 

Only an Anglo-American political-eco- 
nomic-strategic organization wielding the 
largest powers and disposing of very great 
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resources can halt the march of communism 
in Asia today. 


Yet, Mr. President, although this is a 
recognized fact, and although this ad- 
ministration, last September, attempted 
to make a separate deal with the Brit- 
ish to underwrite their $9,000,000,000 
sterling debt, apart from Marshall plan 
considerations, the minutes of those 
meetings are not available to the United 
States Senate. They, too, are an ad- 
ministration secret. 

Fourth, why are the individual re- 
quests of Marshall plan countries not 
screened prior to their submission to the 
committees of the Senate for accept- 
ance? A further part of this question 
is, Why is there no postaudit of the 
uses to which Marshall-plan grants are 
put after they have been made avail- 
able to recipient countries? How can 
any intelligent evaluation be made of 
the so-called success of the Marshall 
plan, unless such safeguards are en- 
forced? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired, 

Mr. KEM. I yield 2 minutes addi- 
tional time to the Senator from Indiana, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
two more minutes. 

Mr. JENNER. Fifth, how can anyone 
intelligently legislate on the require- 
ments for Germany, upon which the 
whole success of the European recov- 
ery program depends, when the testi- 
mony of Mr. McCloy, our own High 
Commissioner, before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, March 10, 1950, has 
never been revealed? 

Sixth, unless the administration is 
willing to play politics with our own na- 
tional security, why is it that the ques- 
tion of how much war materials is being 
shipped by Marshall-plan countries to 
Russia will not be either honestly faced 
nor honestly answered? 

Seventh, there is also the question, Mr. 
President, which this administration has 
never attempted to discuss, of how much 
of Russia’s rearmament is being financed 
with American dollars through her con- 
trol of Russian trade monopolies with 
which 16 Marshall-plan countries are 
doing business to the tune of $3,000,- 
000,000 a year? 

Finally, Mr. President, why is it that 
in spite of all the solemn assurances 
that the Atlantic Pact needs would be 
correlated with Marshall plan economic 
objectives, we now are told these Mar- 
shall-plan countries cannot bear even 
the initial costs of the beginning of their 
North Atlantic Pact commitments? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I yield 
whatever time I have left to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. I can finish in about 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have some time to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
Senator from Missouri has 4 minutes left. 

Mr. KEM. I yield whatever time I 
have to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. Fresidcnt, is it not 
disgraceful that in spite of the fact that 
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the United States Senate does not have 
the answer to any of these questions, 
this third installment of the Marshall 
plan is going to be saddled on the backs 
of the American taxpayer and help to 
yulia up the inevitable crisis which may 
mean the life or death of our form of 
Government and our way of life? 

I realize this authorization bill will 
pass the Senate, but again I want to warn 
my colleagues that the Marshall plan is 
being used, not only to finance the de- 
struction of Europe’s economic life and 
not only to finance our destruction, by 
driving us every day deeper into the 
red; it is also being used to underwrite 
a new set of international schemes in 
which we shall lose control, once and for 
all, of our own resources, our wealth, 
our economic freedom, and our national 
defense. 

Why, at this very moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Gen. Omar Bradley is working to 
get us into an economic military and po- 
litical union with the British, and the 
internationalists of both parties are 
backing him up to the hilt. 

This is why I want to serve notice, 
when the requests for appropriations un- 
der this authorization act reach the 
Senate floor, I shall do everything in my 
power to point out specifically and in 
detail the steps that are being taken by 
this administration to surrender our 
sovereignty and enslave us in a semi- 
superslave state without our ever having 
had a chance to defend and protect our- 
selves. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr, TAYLOR]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Texas has only 4 minutes, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the last report I received, I 
had 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is following the information given 
by the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I had 6 minutes, and 


I have not given away a minute, Is 4 
minutes all the time I have? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 


is all. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Idaho proceeds, 
I yield a minute to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp at this point a statement 
which I had intended to make. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPARKMAN 


I regret exceedingly that limitations of 
time prevented my having discussed thor- 
oughly before this in the Senate a vital pro- 
vision of the ECA Act as it was passed b; 
the House. I refer to section 111 (b) (3 
(H. R. 7797), providing for the guaranty of 
private investments abroad in the ECA 
countries and their dependencies. This pro- 
vision, as approved by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee in the last Congress and 
in this one, and as passed by the House of 
Representatives last year and again as an 
amendment to the ECA Act this year, is as 
follows: 
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“The guaranty to any person shall be lim- 
ited to assuring the following: (1) The 
transfer into United States dollars of other 
currencies, or credits in such currencies re- 
ceived by such person, as earnings or profits 
from the approved project, as repayment or 
return of the investment therein, in whole 
or in part, or as compensation for the sale or 
disposition of all or any part thereof; and 
(2) the compensation in United States dol- 
lars for loss of all or any part of the invest- 
ment in the approved project which shall be 
found by the Administrator to have been 
lost to such person by reason of one or more 
of the following causes: (a) Seizure, confis- 
cation, or destruction by any government; 
(b) destruction by revolution or war; (c) 
any law, ordinance, regulation, decree, or 
administrative action (other than measures 
affecting the conversion of currency), which 
in the opinion of the Administrator prevents 
the further transaction of the business for 
which the guaranty was issued. When any 
payment is made to any person pursuant to 
a guaranty as hereinbefore described, the 
currency, credits, asset, or investment on 
account of which such payment is made 
shall become the property of the United 
States Government, and the United States 
Government shall be subrogated to any 
right, title, claim, or cause of action existing 
in connection therewith.” 

Last year, after this amendment was 
adopted in the House, the Senate members 
of the conference committee insisted on 
dropping the so-called political guaranties 
in paragraph (2) quoted above, and left in 
the amendment only paragraph (1), permit- 
ting a guaranty of the convertibility of cur- 
rency. Of course, the guaranty program has 
not succeeded under those circumstances, 

Only $6,130,000 in guaranties have been 
issued out of a total of $70,000,000 applied 
for, and the reason for this failure was 
clearly stated in answers to inquiries sent 
out by the ECA to all parties who had made 
applications or inquiries regarding guaran- 
ties and had withdrawn them. First and 
foremost among the reasons stated by these 
parties was that the coverage was too lim- 
ited in scope and should cover political risks, 
exchange risks and countries other than the 
Marshall plan countries. The analysis of 
these answers is set forth in the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations, on 
the act for international development, 
March 30 and April 3, 1950, at page 88. 

I have spent a great deal of time studying 
the application of the guaranty principle as 
a means of drafting the productive and 
managerial resources of private industry to 
lift the load undertaken by our Government 
of bringing technical aid and assistance, and 
the know-how of production, to other coun- 
tries in the interests of increasing world 
employment, wider distribution of goods 
and better standards of living, as the only 
permanent barriers to the spread of totali- 
tarlan government. 

Let no one say that the object is to guar- 
antee any enterprise going abroad against 
the possibility of business losses, There 
could be no greater misconception of the 
guaranty clause than this one. The whole 
object of the guaranty is to recognize only 
that in a world in revolution certain politi- 
cal risks lie properly upon the level of 
American foreign policy and not upon the 
level of private risks to be incurred by pri- 
vate investors. No board of directors will 
vote to spend stockholders’ money with the 
normal incentives of American enterprise in 
face of the risks of inconvertibility of cur- 
rency, risks of confiscation and seizure, de- 
struction by revolution or war, or wrongful 
interference by a subsequent hostile gov- 
ernment (as actually occurred in Yugoe 
slavia, requiring the abandonment of mil- 
lions of dollars of American property), but if 
the Government assumes these limited risks, 
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private enterprise would assume all of the 
remaining normal business risks. 

This clause as passed by the House, after 
2 years of study by the able members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, merely seeks to 
place those enterprises going abroad to do 
the job which we want done there on ap- 
proximately the same level as industries at 
home, 

There is a further reason which we might 
consider one of enlightened self-interest, in 
that exports of American products are de- 
clining, inevitably because of lack of dollar 
exchange abroad. It is far better to go be- 
hind the soft currency curtain with dollar 
investments and help increase production on 
a partnership basis with local capital than 
to continue to pump billions of American 
taxpayers’ dollars into those countries with 
no positive assurance that these enormous 
sacrifices by the American people will result 
in permanent outposts of production, em- 
ployment, improved standards of living, and 
the increased buying power with which to 
swell the demands of world commerce. We 
must have the courage to see that produc- 
tion increased abroad, particularly that 
which is done with the aid of American 
skills, will inevitably create the export of 
many complementary parts of products 
which are made in mass production cheaper 
in the United States than they can be in 
most other countries. We must have the 
courage to do for others what England, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Italy and 
other western European countries did for 
us when we were an undeveloped wilder- 
ness country, in bringing investment capital 
and know-how to help build this country 
and create the richest trade in the history 
of the world, The resulting North Atlantic 
triangle trade between England and Europe 
and the United States and Canada was the 
richest the world had even seen, producing 
better living conditions and a wider distribu- 
tion of goods for everyone living in those 
areas, 

Can we not see that in this guaranty prin- 
ciple the private investments for approved 
projects, designed to aid the economy of the 
receiving countries, is the nucleus of a pro- 
gram to pick up where the Marshall plan 
ends? With this principle, we can move 
gradually from enormous direct appropria- 
tions to contingent liabilities which may 
never materialize if the guaranteed invest- 
ments succeed. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment only assumes the risk if a loss oc- 
curs by one of the designated political risks. 
We actually have assumed the same risks of 
every dollar of ECA money which we spent 
abroad—with no possibilities of tangible 
returns, 

A guaranteed investment in an industrial 
project theoretically might never result in a 
liability to the United States. The whole 
program of western Europe is toward freer 
convertibility of currency, an objective of 
all of our efforts in western Europe, and if 
no war ensues there is every reason why such 
projects should be successful. If they suc- 
ceed, and there are no losses from the risks 
designated in the above amendment, the 
Government pays nothing. If the projects 
fail for other business reasons, the Govern- 
ment pays nothing. 

Another obstacle to the greater use of the 
guaranty clause was a deficiency as to the 
definition of the word “investment.” The 
House version of this act adopts the follow- 
ing definition, based upon experience of ECA: 

Investment “means any contribution of 
capital goods, materials, equipment, services, 
patents, processes, or techniques by any per- 
son in the form of a loan or loans to any 
enterprise to be conducted within a partici- 
pating country and approved by the Admin- 
istrator as in furtherance of the purposes 
of this act, the purchase of a share of own- 
ership in any such enterprise, or participa- 
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tion in royal ties, earnings, or profits of any 
such enterprise.” 

Obviously, an investment need not always 
be in cash. The value of any patent, proc- 
ess, or property right which would constitute 
an asset as understood by sound business- 
men in this country, or the cost of any pro- 
fessional service, machinery, equipment, or 
supplies required for the development of a 
project, should be considered as a part of 
the total investment for which a guaranty 
would be issued. The purpose of the defi- 
nition is to indicate the intention of the 
Congress that the agency administering the 
act should have the widest discretion in its 
administration and apply the same flexible 
and common sense standards of judgment 
in determining those items which constitute 
an investment as are sanctioned by standard 
business practice in the United States today, 
and to incorporate such items within the 
terms of the guaranties which are issued. 
The primary objective of the definition is to 
facilitate the general purposes of the bill in 
terms of sound business judgment rather 
than to retard administration in a labyrinth 
of legal problems and accounting theories. 

The definition of “investment,” quoted 
above, in substance was recommended by the 
committee on foreign economic coopera- 
tion of the American Bar Association, of 
which I am a member. My colleague Sena- 
tor WAYNE Morse, former dean of the Ore- 
gon University Law School, is also a mem- 
ber of that committee. We are convinced, 
with other members of the committee, that 
this guaranty clause can be made to work 
vigorously in aid of American foreign pol- 
icy. The international law section, and the 
board of governors and house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association endorsed 
the guaranty of the above-mentioned po- 
litical risks at the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association in January of 
1949, and recommendations were accordingly 
made to the Congress, 

We must practice what we preach. If we 
believe in private enterprise, we must use 
it. There is no denying that we have sub- 
sidized Socialist governments in Europe 
with our government-to-government grants 
and loans. I do not quarrel with what we 
have done. It has been a splendid program 
to meet an emergent situation, and we have 
met it. Now, however, it is time to recog- 
nize squarely that whatever be the degree of 
nationalization in any country, there are 
wide areas of economic life between the 
principal avenues of nationalization which 
can never be controlled by government—not 
unless totalitarian government obliterates 
human liberty in those countries. 

With all the hue and cry about national- 
ization in England, probably at least 70 per- 
cent of productive enterprise is still in pri- 
vate hands. The Socialist government of 
France recognizes the principle here con- 
tended for and seeks in every way to encour- 
age private investments, offering many ad- 
vantages and encouragements to private en- 
terprise in its decree of September 2, 1949 
(Avis No. 419), which I cannot discuss here. 
Other inducements are being offered by 
other countries. These inducements can 
best take the form of concrete assurances 
in bilateral treaties and undertakings, agree- 
ing to equality of treatment for foreign in- 
vestments. Already a number of such trea- 
ties are in full force and effect, setting a 
climate for participation of private enter- 
prise in that freedom of competition which is 
so intimately identified with individual 
liberty. 

We must grasp firmly that in spite of as- 
surances by treaties another element is nec« 
essary before American private capital will 
go abroad in a large way, because it cannot 
accept completely and fully the assurances 
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of many countries, no matter how well in- 
tentioned or in what good faith those as- 
surances are given, It is impossible for them 
to guarantee against the political risks of 
the future or their own economic instability 
under world conditions as they are, facing 
the current struggle between east and west 
in Europe. Guaranties are necessary, too, 
from the country in which American capi- 
tal places its full confidence, 

All the technical aid and assistance which 
we can give will not in the areas of industrial 
production, and in certain spheres of con- 
struction and engineering work, give results 
in production. The Government does not 
have the know-how in certain fields, al- 
though it is preeminent in the field of soil 
conservation, forestry, conservation of wild- 
life, and other such spheres of action. One 
of the most monumental achievements of 
American civilization in the material realm 
is the solution of the problem of production. 
Production won the war. Joe Stalin recog- 
nized that when he proposed a toast to 
American production at Tehran. 

The whole purpose of this speech is to 
urge the members of the conference com- 
mittee from the Senate, in meeting with the 
conference committee from the House to 
reconcile differences in the amendments to 
the ECA Act, to adopt and approve the 
amendments passed by the House in respect 
to guaranties of private investments. The 
House has placed an upper limit of $300,- 
000,000 on guaranties. 

Surely, with the billions which we have 
appropriated for government-to-govern- 
ment grants, we can afford to give the guar- 
anty principle a full opportunity to succeed 
by assigning to private enterprise, on the 
basis of the Government assuming only con- 
tingent liabilities, $300,000,000 worth of the 
work to be done abroad. I urge the Senate 
committee to approve this amendment. 
These projects must be gotten under way 
and the machinery of the guaranty opera- 
tions fully developed if they are to assume 
their full significance at the expiration of 
the Marshall plan in 1952. 

In conclusion, I have noted the debate in 
the House of Representatives on March 27, 
and I congratulate the men of both parties 
who united in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee to support this nonpartisan program of 
principle. I hope we may also act wisely in 
this matter in the Senate, and that the con- 
ference committee will bring back to us a 
bill fully approving the House amendments 
in respect to guaranties, 

I must add that everything which I have 
said here applies with equal force to guar- 
anties which ought to be made available to 
implement the President’s point 4 program 
for the so-called undeveloped areas. I hope 
these suggestions may be considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee in ex- 
panding the powers of the Export-Import 
Bank with specific provisions patterned after 
the above amendment. No doubt at some 
future date guaranties will merge under a 
common management whether they be for 
ECA countries or for the rest of the world, 
and there should be a basic consistency in 
the pattern of those guaranties. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the body of 
the Recorp, immediately following the 
statement I placed in the Record today, 
a telegram which has come to me from 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


peace had not been won, 
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PORTLAND, OREG., May 5, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Please express for me on the floor of the 
Senate or by inserting this telegram in REC- 
orb my complete approval of the amend- 
ments to the ECA Act adopted by the House 
of Representatives respecting the guaranty 
of private investments abroad. 

I strongly urge that the conferees from 
the Senate in meeting with the representa- 
tives of the House to reconcile amendments 
adopt and approve in full the amendments 
approved by the House respecting guaran- 
tees. There is little chance of escaping from 
continued government to government grants 
and loans unless we widen the participation 
of private enterprise in increasing produc- 
tion, employment, and bettering world con- 
ditions, 


Regards. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. President, I 


yield for a moment to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers]. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I prepared with reference to the 
pending measure be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MYERS 


Mr. President, just a little over 2 years ago, 
Congress enacted a law which had as its 
basis a contemplated 4-year program to bring 
about economic recovery in the democracies 
of Europe. That program was first outlined 
by our great soldier-statesman, George C. 
Marshall, as a necessary and vital step if 
peace in a troubled world was to be attained. 
And that program was received with all the 
enthusiasm and support a mature Nation 
should receive it. The United States had 
become the leading power in the world, and 
the people of the United States knew that as 
a Nation we must play our rightful role in 
assuring to the other peoples of the world 
freedom and peace in the future. 

And now, for the second time, the Senate 
has before it a further extension measure 
to enable the ECA to carry out its huge task, 
What we in the Congress of the United States 
do about this measure may well decide future 
world events—both politically and economi- 
cally—and it therefore deserves the most 
serious consideration by every one of us. 

Let us go back for a few moments, Mr. 
President—let us recall why we have the 
ECA. 

In 1945, World War II ended in a resound- 
ing victory for the Allies and for freedom. 
The peoples of the world hailed the end of 
the worst war in history as the beginning of 
an era of freedom and good will among men. 
In Europe, however, the jubilance with 
which the people greeted the end of the war 
was short-lived. The devastation brought 
on by the war left the peoples of Europe 
weary, hungry, homeless, jobless, and hope- 
less. The task of reconstruction was 50 
huge as to seem almost impossible. The 
hope that came with the end of the war 
turned to despair. I do not like to think 
what might have happened if the American 
interim-aid program had not stemmed the 
tide of starvation in 1946. 

And events soon followed which showed 
that, though the war had been won, the 
The Allies which 
had won the war split into two opposing 
camps—the forces of freedom on one hand, 
and the forces of communism on the other. 
In the United Nations, the Russian veto 
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Was freely used time and again to block the 
efforts of the free peoples to achieve a real 
peace. In eastern Europe, one by one the 
Communists gained control of governments 
which were too weak to resist threats from 
their powerful neighbor. And in western 
Europe, the Communists tried every trick 
they knew to throw those countries into eco- 
nomic collapse—knowing only too well that 
when people haven't enough to eat some of 
them will be willing to sell their freedom 
for a promise of three meals a day. It be- 
came increasingly clear that unless the coun- 
tries of western Europe could once more get 
back on their feet, the possibility of Commu- 
nist domination would become a certainty. 

The United States rose to meet this chal- 
lenge to freedom and peace in the world, 
Congress enacted the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948—one of the greatest peace-mak- 
ing programs of all time. 

Two years ago, Mr. President, the countries 
of Europe were almost hopelessly unstable 
politically. It was anybody’s guess as to 
what the components of the governments 
would be from one week to another, The 
Communist menace was ever present and 
vocally very powerful. And the foundation 
of this political instability was—as it always 
is—economic crisis. The peoples of Europe 
had been unable to successfully convert from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy—partly 
because of the dislocation of industries and 
the devastation of lands during the war, 
partly because Europe’s population had in- 
creased by 20,000,000, and partly because the 
Communists ruthlessly used the implements 
of strikes and riots to prevent reconstruction 
and recovery. 

It was in this picture of turmoil that the 
ECA began its operation. And in two short 
years, Mr. President, the effect has been to 
bring about, as Mr. Paul G. Hoffman has put 
it, a “near miracle” in Europe. 

On the economic side, industrial produc- 
tion in the countries of western Europe is 
one-third higher than it was in 1947 and 
20 percent higher than prewar production 
levels. Agricultural production has risen 
steadily, and the people of Europe are no 
longer starving. Through necessary defla- 
tionary measures the countries have been 
able to stem the tide of inflation. Trade 
among the various countries is improving 
steadily. The people of Europe once more 
have work to do, have enough to eat, and 
once again have hope in the future. 

And there can be no question about the 
effect this economic recovery has had on the 
political scene. In country after country, 
the Communists have been repudiated at 
the polls. Each election has brought a 
greater victory for democracy. The Com- 
munists are daily becoming less powerful in 
the internal politics of the western European 
democracies. 

I wish I could say at this point, Mr. Presi- 
ident, that final victory for freedom has been 
won in western Europe—that the Commu- 
nists have given up—that they have realized 
that they can never hope to conquer free- 
dom-loving peoples. That is a dream that 
we hope will someday be fulfilled, but we 
would be under a sad delusion if we thought, 
even for a moment, that such is the case. 

After the Marshall plan had been in oper- 
ation for a time, the Communists began to 
realize that they could not hope to conquer 
and dominate Europe through internal 
movements. And the alternative to this was 
external threats of force. The Russians are 
ever tightening their controls in the eastern 
European countries. They have let the world 
know that they, too, have the atomic bomb. 
The implied threats of military force are 
growing bolder and bolder. 

Thus it became evident that economic 
recovery alone was not enough as a defense 
egainst the forces of communism, The coun- 
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tries of western Europe must also be pre- 
pared to defend themselves militarily. This 
necessity grew into the Atlantic Pact and 
the military-aid program. It also grew into 
the necessity for the participating countries 
to spend greater and greater amounts for 
military preparation. And unfortunately, 
this very expenditure works against economic 
recovery, for the more any nation must spend 
for the military protection of the country, 
the less there is available for economic ex- 
pansion. 

What does all this mean to the United 
States? Does it mean that we should give 
up ECA as a lost cause and put all our em- 
phasis on military aid? Does it mean that 
we should give up our efforts entirely and 
let Europe find her own way out of the maze, 
and thus surely fall prey to the Communists? 
Does it mean that we should count the $9,- 
000,000,000 we have already spent on ECA as 
money down the drain, and should go ahead 
and spend thirty to thirty-five billion dol- 
lars on our own defenses? 

Mr. President, I sincerely believe that each 
one of these questions can be answered with 
an emphatic “no.” Economic recovery, sta- 
bilization, and future expansion still remain 
the most potent factors in world peace and 
security. There is yet a great deal of work 
to be done in Europe before real recovery is 
achieved. Agricultural production must be 
improved by at least 15 percent before it 
will reach the prewar levels. The flow of 
trade among the various countries is a vital 
force in expansion of economy, and the coun- 
tries must cooperate fully in their efforts to 
achieve economic integration in order to as- 
sure Europe a real economic stability. The 
aid given by the United States is vital if the 
democracies are to reach this goal, and we 
must assure ourselves and the participating 
nations that our aid will be effective. 

Mr. Hoffman has requested for ECA aid 
to the European countries the sum of $2,950,- 
000,000 for the coming year. This amount 
was arrived at after careful scresning of the 
plans submitted by the participating coun- 
tries as to why certain amounts were needed, 
and wkere the money was to be spent. The 
countries have had to prove that every cent 
they receive from the United States will be 
put to the most effective use. The antici- 
pated program for the coming year has been 
completely detailed expenditure-wise. 

Mr, President, I do not underestimate—no 
one does—the costliness of this program. 
The very nature of the task that ECA is 
called upon to perform is costly. But we in 
the Senate must not, as the House did sev- 
eral weeks ago, fall into the pit of not au- 
thorizing enough funds so that ECA can do 
its job effectively. If too little funds become 
available for this work, and if, as a result, 
the European nations fall once more into an 
economic crisis and become prey to the 
Communists, every cent of over $9,000,000,000 
already spent would be lost. 

I submit, Mr. President, that spending 
$2,950,000,000 now is far less costly than 
facing the possibility of losing #9,000,000,000 
and then adding the necessity of spending 
$30,000,000,000 to $35,000,000,000 for defense 
purposes—which, military experts agree, 
would be necessary if the United States be- 
came an island in a world of communism. 
We simply cannot afford to adhere to any 
sentiments of economy which would, in 
reality, be false economy. I urge that the 
Senate authorize the full amount of $2,950,- 
000,000 as outlined in the budget. 

And in authorizing funds for ECA, I ask 
that the Members of the Senate remember 
that one of the reasons that Mr. Hoffman and 
his Administration have achieved so much 
success thus far has been because of the 
flexibility of the law with which they have 
had to work. Because of this flexibility, Mr. 
Hoffman and the participating nations have 
been able to meet changing conditions 
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head-on, thereby reaching decisions which 
have resulted in greater effectiveness and 
efficiency, and in fact a probable saving of 
almost $2,000,000,000 for the United States 
by 1852. 

Any attempt by the Congress to dictate the 
absolute terms of ECA aid would be a grave 
error, I believe. We cannot possibly foresee 
the events of the coming year, on the Euro- 
pean scene, and we must be prepared to meet 
any changes by having a well-defined, but 
flexible piece of legislation. If Congress 
should fall into the pit of trying to dictate 
by law to other countries, the total effec- 
tiveness of ECA may be lost. I urge that 
the Members of this body keep this in mind 
when voting on any amendments that may 
be proposed, or have already been proposed, 
to the bill reported from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee—which is, I believe, on the 
whole a very fair and liberal measure. 

Before closing my remarks, Mr. President, 
I should like to say a few words about two 
amendments which have been proposed as 
title 5 of the present bill. 

I have joined with 18 other Senators from 
both sides of the aisle in sponsoring an 
amendment which would authorize funds 
for another year to the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Relief Fund, which is ad- 
ministered through the United Nations. I 
think I hardly need urge that the Senate 
help continue this vital work in aiding the 
unfortunate children of the world. 

The other amendment I should like to dis- 
cuss is that submitted by the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Mr. CONNALLY, which is an author- 
ization of $45,000,000 to be used for technical 
assistance to underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

This amendment embodies about one-half 
of the principles set forth in the point 4 
program of the President. The other half, as 
we all know, is concerned with investment 
guaranties in those great areas of the world 
which so desperately need improvement in 
living conditions. 

The concept of technical assistance is not 
a new idea by any means. It has been in 
operation in South America for about a 
decade and has proved its worth. We are 
using it as part of our ECA program. The 
newness here lies in the areas to which this 
technical know-how would be exported. The 
peoples of the eastern part of the world have 
long suffered under conditions of poverty 
and misery, simply because they have not 
been able thus far to make the fullest use 
of the resources they do possess. Overpop- 
ulation, too, of course, is one of the reasons 
these people live on bare subsistence levels, 
However, the people of these areas are awak- 
ening to the fact that something must be 
done if they are to become economically 
self-supporting, and if they are to achieve 
a decent living standard. 

The Communists have made overtures to 
these people. In these areas too they are 
counting on misery to win support. Our 
answer to the problem is the democratic 
one—the one of helping people grow eco- 
nomically and politically by the exchange of 
ideas and knowledge. And as such, this pro- 
gram is of vital importance to the growth of 
the democratic way of life and the defeat 
of totalitarianism. 

The amount of $45,000,000 authorized un- 
der this amendment is the first step in the di- 
rection of bringing vital aid to people who 
have long needed it. Later on we shall, in 
all likelihood, consider the second feature of 
this aid, which is, as I've said, investment 
guaranties. I feel that this part of point ¢ 
is also vital and must eventually come 
into being. However, if at this time the 
Senate authorizes the full amount of $45,000,- 
000, a most important first step will have 
been taken. And I should like to add that 
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I will oppose any attempt made to lower this 
amount for any reason whatsoever. 

Let us remember, Mr. President, that the 
programs for which we are to authorize work- 
ing funds are programs that are working to- 
ward freedom—programs that are bolstering 
the democratic way of life—programs that 
are helping to achieve peace in our world. 
I cannot repeat too often we in the United 
States simply cannot afford to destroy them, 
either by false-economy moves or by mis- 
guided clausal restrictions. These programs 
may not solve the world's problems, but it 
cannot be doubted, I believe, that they are 
steps in the direction of solution. 


Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, in the 
past I have opposed the foreign-aid plan, 
whether it be called the Marshall plan, 
ECA, or what not, but I have never been 
opposed to the principle or the idea of 
helping needy peoples abroad in their 
struggle to rehabilitate themselves from 
the ravages of war. Iam wholeheartedly 
in favor of doing anything possible to 
help any people, anywhere, to protect 
themselves from the inroads of commu- 
nism. However, Mr. President, since the 
foreign-aid program has now gone far 
along, and since we are approaching what 
we have been told is its end, or, at least, 
the time set for its ending, that I feel 
I cannot longer oppose the program. I 
feel that there is no possibility of chang- 
ing it at this late date. So we shall just 
have to make the best of what we have. 

I opposed foreign aid in its original 
form, because I felt it should be chan- 
neled through the United Nations and 
thus build up that organization. I think 
it would have been much more successful, 
that it would have been less expensive, 
and would have won more good will 
among the peoples of the world if that 
procedure had been followed. 

Mr. President, during the war I worked 
in a war plant. I went to that plant with 
a fresh point of view. I had never worked 
in a plant of that nature before. I en- 
tered it new, just as I did when I came 
to the Senate of the United States. At 
any rate, I saw things going on that I 
thought could be done better, possibly 
because I had a new point of view and 
was not accustomed to the old ways of 
doing things in that particular plant. 
There were great numbers of articles to 
make for the armed services, the Mari- 
time Commission, and other Government 
agencies engaged in prosecuting the war. 
I felt that we could make jigs and as- 
semble the parts much faster, but the 
orders were to make them singly, measure 
each one individually, and then weld 
them together. I tried to get the ear of 
the management for my ideas, and I 
argued about it until most of the articles 
had been made by handicraft, so to 
speak. Then I stopped mentioning it 
any more, because at that point it was 
too late to save any money on the project, 
It was a case of either doing it that way 
or not doing it at all, So I did the very 
best I could in that war plant, the way 
I was told to do it, after my protests had 
come to naught. 

Mr. President, I feel that we have 
reached that point in the foreign-aid 
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program. My ideas have not prevailed, 
We must do something to prevent the 
spread of communism. So at this time, 
Mr. President, I shall vote for the appro- 
priations as they have been requested by 
the administration. I shall vote against 
any cuts, because if it should turn out 
that the general feeling should be that 
not too good an approach had been made, 
when the whole thing has been done, I 
do not want it to be said that at the last 
moment my vote possibly hamstrung the 
program, and that was why foreign aid 
had failed. I want it to have every 
chance to succeed. 

Simply because I have been against 
the methods and procedures which have 
been followed does not mean that I hope 
it fails. On the contrary, I hope it will 
be successful beyond the wildest dreams 
of those who proposed it in the first 
place. 

So, for those reasons, Mr. President, 
I shall vote for this measure. If I had 
an argument with an individual in plan- 
ning a cross-country trip, and he wanted 
to buy one kind of a car and I wanted to 
buy another kind, and it turned out that 
he had his way and got the kind of car 
he wanted, and we started across the 
country and found ourselves away out in 
the desert somewhere and the car needed 
repairs, or needed more gasoline to pro- 
ceed with the trip, I would not vote 
against buying gasoline to get out of the 
desert, even in a car I did not like in the 
first place and which I thought was not 
the kind we should have had. 

So I shall vote, Mr. President, for the 
appropriations authorized by the bill and 
against any cuts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, all time 
for general debate has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem], which the clerk will 
state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 2, it is proposed to strike out “$2,950,- 
600,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,950,000,000.” 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Martin 
Hill 


Anderson Maybank 
Benton Hoey Millikin 
Brewster Holland Mundt 
Bricker Humphrey Murray 
Bridges Hunt Myers 
Butler Ives Neely 
Jenner O'Mahoney 

Cain Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Darby Kefauver Schoeppel 
Donnell Kem Smith, Maine 
ae k Kerr 3 N. J. 

orshal Kilgore parkman 
Eastland Knowland Stennis 
Ecton Leahy Taft 
Ellender n Taylor 
Ferguson Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Lucas Thye 

McCarthy Tobey 

Fulbright McClellan Tydings 
George McFarland Wherry 
Graham McKellar Wiley 
Green McMahon Williams 
Gurney Magnuson Young 
Hayden Malone 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Kem], on which there 
may be 10 minutes debate on each side. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the pending 
bill, if passed, would continue the so- 
called European recovery program for 
another year. During the 2 years the 
program has been in operation nearly 
$10,000,000,000 have been funneled over- 
seas to 16 countries of western Europe. 
The question which the Senate must de- 
cide today is: Do the results of the Mar- 
shall plan to date justify this lavish out- 
Pouring of money of the American peo- 
ple when bankruptcy for themselves is 
just around the corner, and when we 
have many needs of our own people which 
demand attention? 

Mr. President, the administration has 
turned again to operating in the red. 
Printing presses at the Treasury are 
working 24 hours a day printing I O U's, 
to be paid—by whom? By our children 
and our children’s children. 

The Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation estimates that the deficit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
will amount to $6,700,000,000. The staff 
further estimates that the deficit for the 
next fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, will 
amount to $7,300,000,000. 

Mr. President, if 2 and 2 make 4—and 
they always have—during two short years 
our already monstrous national debt will 
be increased by the gigantic sum of $14,- 
000,900,000. Of course, Mr. President, 
this sort of thing cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. No country can drift along in 
the red year after year without its peo- 
ple waking up some day and finding their 
savings bonds, insurance policies, and 
money in the bank not worth much more 
than the paper they are written on. Gov- 
ernment spending must be reduced right 
down the line. Mr. President, I ask in 
all solemnity: Is there any reason why 
the Marshall plan should not take its 
share of the cut? After all, does it make 
sense for us to pour out our money to 
other countries, so that they can bal- 
ance their budgets and reduce their na- 
tional debts, at a time when our Govern- 
ment is not making ends meet by far, 
and our national debt is zooming up hour 
by hour? 

Mr. President, as the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] pointed out the 
other day, our gifts to the Socialist Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain have enabled 
that government to balance its budget, 
internally and externally, and make sub- 
Stantial reductions in its national debt. 

The national debt of the people of the 
United States is just under $1,700 per 
person, that is every man, woman, and 
child in the United States owes approxi- 
mately $1,700. The per capita debt of 
the people of Great Britain, on the other 
hand, is considerably less, about $1,560. 
So I ask again, as I have asked before 
during the course of this debate, who 
should be aiding whom? 

Mr. President, the administration ad- 
mits that this so-called recovery pro- 
gram is not bringing about genuine re- 
covery in western Europe, as its sponsors 
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originally told us it would. Mr. Ache- 
son, when he appeared before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, was asked 
specifically whether we could depend on 
getting out from furnishing aid by 1952. 
His reply was: 

No, I do not think that all American aid, 
certainly in the world, and certainly to some 
parts of Europe, will end in 1952. 


It is clear, then, that this is not a 
genuine recovery program, but is merely 
another one of the long line of relief pro- 
grams, of doles, furnished by the Amer- 
ican people to the governments of west- 
ern Europe. 

The pending bill would authorize an 
expenditure of $2,950,000,000 to continue 
the ECA for another year. My amend- 
ment would cut that amount to $1,950,- 
000,000, plus an estimated $45,000,000, 
which, it is expected, will be carried over 
from this year’s appropriation. 

When we consider the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of the ECA funds have 
been used for the purpose of making no 
effective contribution to European re- 
covery, that is, genuine recovery, when 
we consider that our own Government is 
operating in the red, when we consider 
the fact that our own people are being 
neglected in order to prop up socialistic 
governmental experiments abroad, it 
seems to me that the proposed reduction 
is modest enough. 

Mr. President, I wish to say one thing 
more, and I shall then be through. The 
Marshall plan was sold originally to the 
American people as an insurance against 
war. We were told that we had two alter- 
natives, that we could adopt the Marshall 
plan, or that we could arm ourselves to 
the teeth, The tnk on the President’s 
signature to the Marshall plan was 
hardly dry when we were asked to make 
the greatest appropriation ever made for 
national defense in time of peace. That 
was followed by the program to arm the 
countries of western Europe, and I ask 
soberly, Are we any further from war 
now, after we have poured out these 
billions of dollars on this relief program, 
than we were when it was adopted? 

The trouble with the Marshall plan 
as an insurance against war is that it 
does not insure. The trouble with it is 
that the premium we pay for the insur- 
ance does not get the job done. 

The Truman doctrine, with which the 
Marshall plan is tied in, was to encircle 
Russia. The Truman doctrine is dead, 
because we saw that it was impossible 
for us to completely encircle Russia with 
a wall of arms or a wall of American 
dollars. So we are asked to limp along 
with the Marshall plan, to continue this 
vast outpouring of money which the 
American people cannot efford. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am happy to be back with my 
colleagues again, and to say a word on 
the pending question, because I am 
deeply interested in it. 

I think the best contribution I can 
make to the discussion of the pending 
amendment, which calls for a reduction 
of $1,000,000,060 from the reauest of the 
ECA, is just to state to my colleagues my 
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experience with Mr. Hoffman, and my 
impression of the way in which he has 
handled this whole matter from the 
beginning. 

Mr. Hoffman has kept his word right 
straight through with regard to authori- 
zations and appropriations. We have 
had authorizations right through the 
years of substantially more than the 
amounts we have had to appropriate ul- 
timately, and the ultimate appropria- 
tions were based on the revised figures 
which Mr. Hoffman furnished. 

In round numbers, the first year we 
actually appropriated around $5,000,- 
000,000, the second year around $4,000,- 
000, the third year we expect to appro- 
priate somewhat less than $3,000,000,0C0, 
and I am pleased to be able to say that 
Mr. Hoffman has absolutely kept to the 
program from the beginning. There 
has not been a thing Mr. Hoffman’s ad- 
ministration set out to do they have not 
followed along, except in the one matter 
of the integration of the European coun- 
tries, and what happened in that regard 
we all regret, So I think the proper 
course for us to take in dealing with 
this matter, if we are to have any confi- 
dence in the program at all, is to give 
Mr. Hoffman a vote of confidence, give 
him the authorization he feels he should 
have, give him a chance to present to 
the Committee on Appropriations figures 
as to whatever savings he can make, and 
have the matter carried out in the way 
it has been carried out heretofore. 

I differ entirely with those who criti- 
cize the way the ECA program has been 
carried out. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I oppose 
the pending amendment, because I 
think it is not in order at this time, and 
I think we would handicap our whole 
program if we adopted the amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 8 minutes left. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield the Senator 
from New Jersey more time, if he desires 
more. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have prepared a little statement, 
in light of the analysis which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] made in the 
early part of the debate with regard to 
the improved British position during 
the past few months. I had a very care- 
ful study of that matter made, and I 
should like to discuss very briefly the 
dollar reserve position of Great Britain, 
which is closely related to the question 
of how much money should be appro- 
priated for the ECA this year. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have the 
statement I have had prepared inserted 
in the Recor, at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on April 25 the able senior Senator 
from Ohio called attention to the rapid 
improvement in the gold and dollar re- 
serves of Britain between last October 
and March of this year. He pointed out 
that the British reserves had increased 
by over $500,000,000 in 6 months’ time, 
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and now actually exceed the reserves of 
a year ago. On this basis the Senator 
from Ohio asked “Why, if the British 
Government is able to balance its dollar 
budget, we should advance anything to 
the United Kingdom during the follow- 
ing year?” 

I have studied this matter carefully, 
Mr. President, and have had a memo- 
randum prepared with the assistance of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, I commend this 
memorandum to the attention of all 
Senators, because in my judgment it 
shows conclusively that this encouraging 
improvement in the British dollar re- 
serve position is largely of temporary 
origin. Its most significant cause was 
a devaluation of the pound in Septem- 

T. 

Some part of this improvement, I am 
informed, is of a more permanent na- 
ture, and the ECA is now engaged in a 
careful analysis of this development in 
order to recommend to the Appropria- 
tions Committee such reductions below 
the over-all authorization for the fiscal 
year 1951 as the new British position 
seems to make possible. 

I discussed this personally with Mr. 
Hoffman, and the figures are being pre- 
pared now. But the ECA feels that any 
reductiaon they may be able to recom- 
mend will be much less than $500,000,000, 
and, of course, less than the $1,000,- 
000,000 recommended in the pending 
amendment. In view of these facts, I 
feel it would be most imprudent for the 
Senate to prejudge the case by author- 
izing less than the full amount at this 
time. Studies have not been completed 
on which an intelligent reduction could 
be based. I hope very much that when 
the studies are completed they will give 
the Appropriations Committee a sound 
basis for a sizable reduction. 

Mr. President, I think we are all in- 
debted to the Senator from Ohio for 
having called attention to this devel- 
opment, in the interest of governmental 
economy. I am advised that some hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars can be cut 
off, based on the over-all British posi- 
tion. But the study has not been com- 
pleted, and it seems to me that the wise 
course is to give Mr. Hoffman his re- 
quested authorization, and then let the 
matter be handled, so far as the final 
figures are concerned, by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

ExuisiT 1 
May 5, 1950. 
MEMORANDUM ON SENATOR TAFT’S REMARKS OF 

APRIL 25 ON ECA REQUIREMENTS OF THE 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Senator Tarr has rightly drawn attention 
to a surprising improvement in the British 
dollar position during the past 6 months. 
In that period a $500,000,000 gain in reserves 
has completely offset an equal $500,000,000 
logs in the previous 6 months before devalua- 
tion of the pound. 

Judging from his remarks, Senator Tarr 
appears to feel that no change should be 
made in the United Kingdom aid figure for 
the present fiscal year, but that a consider- 


able reduction is necessary from the original 
estimate for 1950-51. 


The restoration of British dollar reserves 
to tolerable levels was essential, and the 
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British have achieved this restoration in 
1949-50 through a major effort. But Sen- 
ator Tarr is correct in believing that there 
is room for downward revision of the orig- 
inal British aid estimates for 1950-51. In 
preparing these original estimates 6 months 
ago, the ECA did not and could not foresee 
that the British effort would prove so suc- 
cessful, because the main causes of the 
success—Capital movements, price changes, 
and so forth—were of a nature which the 
most thorough review of trade developments 
could never reveal. 

Since the improvement has taken place, 
however, ECA is now once again revising its 
aid estimates. The submission of revised 
estimates for 1950-51 within a few days to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee should 
meet Senator Tart’s request. The point yet 
to be determined is the size of the reduc- 
tion which is justified by the improvement 
in the British dollar reserve position. This 
improvement has been due primarily to tem- 
porary factors which have now permitted a 
necessary and desirable restoration of ear- 
lier reserve losses. Therefore a reduction in 
the estimate of aid required for 1950-51 
should by no means equal the ground re- 
gained in the past 6 months. 

Before elaborating this point, let us see 
precisely what did happen to the British 
dollar reserve position. 

The first thing to note is that tremendous 
“swings occur in the dollar balance from one 
quarter to another. If the developments in 
any one quarter are Isolated, they could be 
used to justify almost any volume of aid. 
For example, if Senator Tarr last year had 
singled out the second quarter of 1949 (April 
to June), he could on this basis have sup- 
ported a greatly increased appropriation for 
ECA. In that one quarter alone, the British 
dollar deficit approximated $540,000,000, 
which could have been used to justify an- 
nual aid exceeding $2,000,000,000 for the 
United Kingdom alone. But obviously any 
one quarter alone is totally misleading, and 
the whole year at least must be taken into 
account. Over the last year the British gold 


and official dollar assets have been as fol- 
lows (in thousands of dollars) : 


From these figures it is plain that wide 
upward fluctuations in some quarters have 
offset wide downward fluctuations in other 
quarters. Over the whole year ECA aid has 
not been accompanied by a substantial in- 
crease in British reserves; it has only allowed 
that country to maintain its holdings within 
a very narrow margin—small in comparison 
with normal variations—of the position at 
the beginning of the year. The net change 
has been from $1,912,000,000 to $1,984,000,000. 
That this change is relatively small may be 
seen from the record over the first 2 years of 
the Marshall plan. Within this 2-year pe- 
riod the smallest quarterly fluctuation has 
been an increase of $60,000,000—September- 
December 1948—while the largest fluctua- 
tion—April-June 1948—was a loss of $320,- 
000,000. As may be seen from the figures 
just quoted, the year which ended March 31, 
1950, witnessed a heavy loss of dollar reserves 
by the United Kingdom during the first 6 
months and a complete recovery of this loss 
by the end of the period. The speculative 
outflow of dollars prior to the devaluation of 
sterling resulted in a loss of about $500,000,- 
000. Immediately upon devaluation in Sep- 
tember this speculative outfiow was reversed, 
and this reversal was continued through the 
first quarter of 1950. 

The extreme width of these fluctuations 
dramatically illustrates the need for main- 
taining British dollar reserves at satisfactory 
levels, The Marshall plan was initiated at a 
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time when gold and dollar reserves of the 
western European countries had generally 
sunk to levels dangerously low, both for the 
backing of national currencies and for the 
financing of international trade. The United 
Kingdom was no exception to this condition. 
Reserves had dropped to 82,241,000,000, 
roughly one-fourth in real value of prewar 
levels. They had been depleted by the emer- 
gency need for dollar goods in the war and 
postwar periods. 

This new low must be evaluated in terms 
of the enormous volume of trade financed 
through London. The total volume of mer- 
chandise trade of the sterling area with the 
dollar area alone has in recent years exceeded 
$4,000,000,000. In addition, nonmerchandise 
transactions also involve very large amounts. 
The financing of this level of trade, to take 
one exemaple, requires the holding of bank 
deposits in the United States amounting to 
several hundred millions of dollars. The 
level of such deposits, as a matter of historic 
experience, fluctuates widely due to seasonal 
and other factors and is in turn reflected in 
the United Kingdom reserve position. 

One purpose of the Marshall-plan appro- 
priations has been to permit European coun- 
tries to continue to import minimum recov- 
ery requirements for dollar goods without 
further endangering their dollar reserves. 
Yet over the whole 2-year period of ECA 
activity British reserves have fallen below 
the level of April 3, 1948, when the program 
began. The recovery of the past 6 months 
has still only raised reserves to less than 
$2,000,000,000, which is considerably less than 
the $2,241,000,000 of 2 years ago. It has never 
been the United States intention to reduce 
European dollar holdings below the low lev- 
els of early 1948. The partial restoration of 
the British position which has occurred to 
date must therefore be regarded as a favor- 
able development, which should continue if 
British financial strength and stability are 
to be regained. 

These facts, then, are clear. The improve- 
ment in the British dollar position has suc- 
ceeded only in offsetting equally sharp de- 
clines in the previous 6 months and has not 
yet restored British reserves to anywhere 
near the minimum levels existing at the be- 
ginning of the Marshall plan. But what of 
the future? The question has been reason- 
ably asked whether recent gains may not be 
expected to continue. Were they entirely 
due to temporary factors which must dis- 
appear completely next year? Or do they 
also reflect a fundamental improvement in 
the whole British balance of payments? 

To this latter question the ECA answer 18 
a qualified affirmative. The partial restora- 
tion of reserves must be ascribed largely, but 
not wholly, to temporary factors. It may 
not be taken as justification for an equiva- 
lent reduction of aid, but limited reduction 
and revision of estimates is, as Senator Tarr 
has pointed out, possible. First, however, we 
should clearly understand what part of the 
improvement was only temporary. The fig- 
ures previously quoted on the quarterly fluc- 
tuations may be reinforced by a brief eco- 
nomic analysis of the temporary factors 
which underlie them: 

(a) The most important single factor, as 
has already been noted, was the devaluation 
of the pound in September 1949. Wide- 
spread expectation of devaluation produced a 
serious dollar drain on Britain for the previ- 
ous 6 months. Despite all controls a specu- 
lative flight of capital from sterling occurred 
between March and September 1949. This 
flight took a number of forms, of which two 
of the more important were haste in ex- 
changing sterling for dollars to prepay dollar 
obligations, and delay in exchanging dollars 
for sterling to pay off sterling obligations, 
In addition, dollar buyers stayed out of sterl- 
ing markets to avoid possible devaluation 
losses. During the past 6 months, following 
devaluation, the capital flight was com- 
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pletely reversed opposite phe- 
nomena. Thus devaluation is undoubtedly 
the most important single factor in explain- 
ing the sharp downward and upward fiuctua- 
tions of the past 12 months. Three less im- 
portant ones also played their part: 

(b) The last and first calendar quarters are 
normally the best quarters seasonally for 
sterling area earnings, mainly because of very 
high seasonal dollar receipts for wool and 
cocoa, and secondarily because certain im- 
portant seasonal payments for United King- 
dom dollar imports (e. g., tobacco) need not 
be made. The third calendar quarter is nor- 
mally the heaviest of the year for dollar pay- 
ments by the United Kingdom and the 
lightest of the year for dollar receipts by 
the sterling area. 

(c) The inventory recession which occurred 
in the United States last summer cut both 
the prices and the sales volume of raw ma- 
terials exported by the sterling area to the 
United States. Since September, however, 
United States manufacturers have increased 
their purchases to rebuild depleted inven- 
tories, and raw material prices of such items 
as rubber, wool, and cocoa have risen sharply. 
These increased purchases, superimposed on 
the normal seasonally high sterling area 
dollar exports in the January-March quarter, 
have contributed to an unusual and tem- 
porary rise in recent sterling area dollar 
receipts. 

To elaborate on one important commodity 
exported by the sterling area, it may be re- 
called that, in the 3 weeks before devalua- 
tion in September, spot prices for rubber in 
the United States averaged 18 cents a pound; 
lately, they have risen to 26 cents. But the 
present price cannot be expected to last, if 
only because the price of natural rubber is 
now well above the production cost of syn- 
thetic. It may be explained by hoarding of 
rubber in Indonesia for reasons connected 
with domestic economic conditions in that 
area, and to some degree by panic buying 
from Malaya on the of those who are 
concerned about the trend of political events 
in southeast Asia. 

(d) The first quarter of 1950 witnessed the 
first significant refiection of the emergency 
steps agreed among the Commonwealth 
countries last July and August to reduce the 
dollar imports of the sterling area. The cuts 
in dollar imports which were underteken 
last summer necessarily took several months 
to become fully operative, and were recog- 
nized to be emergency measures to meet the 
immediate dollar crisis of that period. It is 
now evident that at least India has cut its 
expenditures much more than agreed upon, 
and, that in view of that country’s political 
and economic condition, continuance of such 
drastic cuts in dollar outlays cannot be ex- 
pected. 

The effects of all the factors described 
above are essentially temporary. As these 
are dissipated, the sterling area's dollar posi- 
tion will again show a substantial deficit 
which will need to be financed by ERP aid. 
Experience to date during the life of ERP 
indicates that British dollar reserves can and 
do fluctuate widely over short periods of 
time, and that the upward fluctuation from 
September 1949 to March 1950 means neither 
that the sterling area’s dollar deficit has been 
erased nor that the United Kingdom no 
longer needs ECA assistance. 

Nevertheless the recent improvement can 
be expected to continue, although on a much 
reduced scale, Part of the gains must be 
ascribed to permanent rather than to tem- 

factors. During the past 9 months 
dollar imports into the sterling area have 
been sharply reduced. With the probable 
exception of Indian imports, these reductions 
can probably be maintained at least par- 
tially. The ECA is now completing a quanti- 
tative review of this and other factors of 
permanent improvement in the British posi- 
tion. A revised program of dollar assistance 
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to the European countries is to be presented 
within a few days. That program will pro- 
vide for as great a reduction as can be 
justified by permanent improvements in the 
British position, rather than by those tem- 
porary gains which have merely counter- 
balanced previous losses. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
want the Senate to remember who is 
leading the fight for the amendment. It 
is the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
who voted against both authorizations 
for European relief in former years. Of 
course, he wants to cut the authorization 
by $1,000,000,000. He would like to cut 
it by $2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000. 
He would like to cut it all out, because 
he is opposed to the program absolutely. 
He is trying to influence the Senate now 
to chisel off nearly $1,000,000,000, when 
in his heart he would like to chisel off 
every nickel and every dime and every 
penny in the bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
souri painted a terrible picture of the 
financial situation in the United States. 
But the reports show that corporate in- 
comes are higher than they have been 
in a long period of time. Reports show 
that our national income is higher than 
it has ever been. Yet the Senator from 
Missouri predicts all the terrible things 
that are apt to happen, when we know 
they are not going tohappennow. They 
may happen someday. The Senator 
from Missouri-would have the Senate 
believe all the terrible things he 
speaks of. 

Mr. President, I say the bill is not a 

charity bill. It is not a hand-out, as 
some Senators would say, to European 
countries. The bill is in the interest 
of the United States. We want to have 
a bulwark in western Europe against 
the hordes of Communists. We want to 
have economic strength in western Eu- 
rope so that if the countries of western 
Europe are attacked, and we have to 
carry out our pledge under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, they will have the re- 
sources and the will to resist and to fight. 
The bill is not a charity bill. It is a bill 
for the safety and the security of the 
United States. 

Some Senators want us to economize in 
this matter. Let me remind the Sen- 
ate that last year’s bill was cut about 
$1,000,000,000 below the first bill. The 
bill now before the Senate contains 
$1,000,000,000 less than was provided for 
in last year’s bill. Does that not show 
good faith? Does it not show that the 
program is being administered eco- 
nomically? Mr. Hoffman has saved 
$150,000,000 out of the appropriation 
which was given him last year. 

Mr. President, Senators who are 
against the whole program should vote 
with the Senator from Missouri, because 
that is what he believes in. That is what 
is in his heart. That is his motive. 
That is the spring behind what he is 
trying to do here. His purpose is to kill 
it all. I want to vote for an American 
bill, for the safety of our homes, for the 
safety of our people, for the safety of our 
territory. I want some aid provided for 
western Europe. I do not want a bunch 
of cripples in western Europe trying to 
help us. I want soldiers there who can 
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stand on their own legs and can fight, 
and, if need be, can die defending 
themselves against the onslaught of 
communism. 

O, Mr. President, beware of those 
who come bearing gifts. Search their 
consciences. Find out what their ob- 
jective is. When that is done it will be 
found that the objective of the Senator 
from Missouri is to kill the bill. His ob- 
jective is to drive a dagger right into 
its heart. But he is a little timid, be- 
cause he is afraid he will not have any- 
one to help him drive the dagger in. So 
he says, “Oh, we have got to save money. 
We have got to save money. We are go- 
ing to be in a terrible fix.” 

Mr. President, I want to read two tele- 
grams. The first is as follows: 


The League of Women Voters of the United 
States— 


The telegram came this morning— 

at its national convention just concluded, 
voted unanimously to support authorization 
of adequate funds for the European recovery 
program. We oppose any reduction that 
would impair the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, and urge your continued opposition 
to such a cut. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I will 
have to read the other telegram in my 
next installment of remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
on page 4, line 2, to strike out “$2,950,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 81. 
950,000,000.“ 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], and the Senator 
from Nevada {Mr. McCarran] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THOMAS] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] are absent on public busi- 
ness. i 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
„yea.“ 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
LonG] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O'CONOR]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Maryland would vote 
“nay.” 
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The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN ] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote yea,“ and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], the Senator from Towa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. P=PPER], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma IMr. Thomas] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] who is nec- 
essarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ore- 
gon would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on of- 
ficial business. If present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—17 
Brewster Jenner Russell 
Bricker Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Butler Kem Wherry 
Byrd McClellan Williams 
Dworshak Malone Young 
Ecton Martin 

NAYS—62 
Aiken Hendrickson Magnuson 
Anderson Hill Maybank 
Benton Hoey Millikin 
Bridges Holland Mundt 
Cain Humphrey Murray 
Connally Hunt Myers 
Cordon Ives Neely 
Darby Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Donnell Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Douglas Kefauver Schoeppel 
Eastland Kerr Smith, Maine 
Ellender Kilgore Smith, N. J 
Ferguson Knowland Sparkman 
Flanders Leahy Taft 
Frear Lehman Taylor 
Fulbright Lodge Thomas, Utah 
George Lucas Thye 
Graham McCarthy Tobey 
Green McFarland Tydings 
Gurney McKellar Wiley 
Hayden McMahon 

NOT VOTING—17 

Capehart Langer Robertson 
Chapman Long Thomas, Okla, 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Downey Morse Watkins 
Gillette O'Conor Withers 
Hickenlooper Pepper 


So Mr. Kem’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr, HENDRICKSON], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and my- 
self, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated, 
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The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, in line 2, 
it is proposed to strike out ‘$2,950,000,- 
000,” and in lieu thereof insert “$2,450,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, several 
days ago I spoke regarding the necessity 
for making a reduction in this author- 
ization. At that time I gave the reasons; 
and those reasons were not answered un- 
til today, when the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] spoke. It 
seems to me that his answer is com- 
pletely unsatisfactory. 

I have stated that a reduction in the 
amount proposed by this amendment 
represents a cut of 16 % percent in the 
ECA authorization. 

In view of the present fiscal situation, 
I say to the Senate that we must be pre- 
pared to make cuts of at least 16% per- 
cent in every appropriation, domestic or 
foreign, which is not a fixed obligation of 
the United States. If we are going to 
make any reasonable reduction in the 
tremendous deficit the Government now 
has, we have to face the fact that a 16 %- 
percent cut can be made and should be 
made in every reducible appropriation. 
Even then we shall not balance the 
budget, as I view the situation, because 
there are some items which cannot be 
reduced. 

However, if we are going to come any- 
where near balancing the budget and 
making a reduction in the amount of 
$6,000,000,000 in such items, we must 
make cuts both in items pertaining to 
foreign or international affairs and also 
in items pertaining to our domestic af- 
fairs, items in which the people of the 
United States themselves are particu- 
larly interested, and for which they ask 
the Congress to make appropriations. 
Senators who have talked about economy 
cannot refuse to vote for this reduction 
in the authorization if they really want 
reasonable cuts to be made. 

This authorization item is more in- 
definite and hazy than almost any other. 
No one can tell what the foreign gov- 
ernments will spend this money for. The 
list has not been made, in any case. 
After we appropriate the money, some 
young fellows in Paris get together and 
decide what French projects the money 
will be spent for, in order to fill out their 
quota. In Britain, others decide as to 
that for the British part of the funds. 

Then come the counterpart funds; and 
in 6 months’ time someone decides what 
will be done with them—whether the 
participating nations will apply them on 
their debts or on their budgets or for 
any other purpose regarding which the 
ECA authorities may agree. 

In any case, there is no definite proj- 
ect to support any figure of $3,100,- 
000,000. 

In particular, 10 days ago I pointed out 
that the British figures are completely 
inaccurate today. The ECA has based 
the entire amount on a so-called esti- 
mated balance of payments, and that 
balance of payments is set forth in the 
record, as I gave it. It shows, for in- 
stance, that in the current year the Brit- 
ish had a deficit or lack of dollars 
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amounting to $956,000,000. However, 
during the current year the British have 
received from us approximately that 
amount. 

The actual result is that today the 
British have no external deficit in the 
6 months’ period from October 1 to April 
1. The ECA itself in the statement sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmirH] admits that is 
80. The ECA says the recent improve- 
ment can be expected to continue, al- 
though on a much reduced scale. Those 
in the ECA say, “We will take that into 
consideration, and perhaps $100,000,000 
or $200,000,000 can be saved when we 
come to the question of appropriations, 
on the British budget.” 

But, Mr. President, the British budget 
is only one-fifth of the entire amount. 
If we are prepared to save $100,000,000 
or $200,000,000 on the British budget, 
then certainly we can expect to make 
comparable savings on the budgets for 
the other countries with which we are 
dealing. 

The figures for the British, which have 
been submitted to us, are $200,000,000 
out of balance, as shown beyond the pos- 
sibility of contradiction in the state- 
ment which was submitted to the Senate 
earlier today. We have given the British 
$200,000,000 more in the current year, 
up to July 1, than their actual deficit in 
balances of payments required, and the 
same situation, it is admitted by this 
statement, will continue during the next 
year. 

The estimates are based on a condition 
which did not take into account the ex- 
traordinary results of the devaluation of 
the pound. The devaluation of the 
pound has resulted in improving the 
British balance of payments, as we 
thought it would. Of course that is a 
great disadvantage to us. It has put 
the British ahead of us in every dollar 
country, in their ability to sell more 
British goods and reduce the volume of 
goods we can sell, which has injured our 
position. I do not object to that. The 
British have to get back on a self-sup- 
porting basis. But certainly, when they 
get back on a self-supporting basis, they 
ought not to expect us to continue to 
provide more dollars merely in order 
that they may put them into their treas- 
ury and build up the surplus, which al- 
ready has been augmented by our pay- 
ments within the past 6 months by $600,- 
000,000, and to continue to increase their 
reserves indefinitely for the general pur- 
poses of the British Government. 

The whole estimate, if there is any 
estimate, based on balance of payments 
is thrown completely out of relation to 
real facts by the developments growing 
out of the devaluation of the pound. 

Sir Stafford Cripps admits that the 
British in the last quarter had a surplus 
of $40,000,000 in exports over their im- 
ports, and there is no reason I can see 
why that general improvement should 
not continue. That was for 3 months 
and it is not merely temporary. The 
situation as shown by the figures for the 
last quarter of 1949 probably was tem- 
porary, but the figures were even better 
in the first quarter of 1950. 
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So, Mr, President, it seems to me, on 
their own figures, on the statements they 
have presented, there is today reasonable 
opportunity to show that we can cut this 
appropriation. I say again, if we are 
not prepared to cut 16 percent from the 
appropriations which come before the 
Congress, and if we are going to have a 
deficit of $6,000,000,000 this year and 
$7,000,000,000 next year, the result will 
be most unfortunate. I do not know of 
anything that will do more harm to the 
British or to any of the other European 
countries than the financial collapse of 
the United States. 

That is what we are leading to. If 
we continue to incur deficits, we are go- 
ing to have gradual inflation. We are 
going gradually to build up prices again 
and start the spiral of inflation which 
inevitably leads to a boom, and then, 
finally, to another depression. I know 
of nothing that would be more fatal, not 
only to us but to all Europe, than a 
financial collapse in this country. The 
financial stability of the United States is 
the first requirement for world stability. 
We are not going to realize that fact, and 
cut the various appropriations, foreign 
and domestic, a reasonable amount. I 
never saw a program yet that could not 
get on with 16 percent less, if it was 
necessary to get on with 16 percent less 
16 percent less personnel, 16 percent less 
goods, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In order to clarify 
the point, since I am uncertain about it, 
does the amendment which the Senator 


from Ohio is offering propose a cut of 


$500,000,000 or a cut of $600,000,000? 

Mr. TAFT. It proposes a cut of $500,- 
000,000. We have consolidated the posi- 
tions of those who wanted to make a 
cut of $600,000,000 and those who wanted 
to make a cut of $500,000,000 and we 
have agreed to a $500,000,000 amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator I have never heretofore voted 
for a reduction of ECA appropriations, 
but I intend to support this amendment, 
which I understand is the same as the 
one offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], for the reason that if 
we do not begin reducing here, I do not 
see how we can possibly reduce on the 
domestic side of the budget. For the 
first time in the history of ECA appro- 
priations, I shall support this reduction, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the conservative position, 
the position which any persons responsi- 
ble for the finances of the Government 
should take, is that a reasonable cut 
should be made. I may say that I do 
not think it would disappoint Mr. Hoff- 
man. In the bill he presented last year, 
a cut of $400,000,000 was made. I have 
never heard him complain. If he has 
any reasonable knowledge of political 
considerations, he certainly has not 
thought he would be treated any better 
this year than he was treated last year. 
I do not think he could have expected 
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that we would give him every cent he 
asked for. 

I voted with some doubt against the 
cut of $1,000,000,000, but I felt that that 
might possibly really hamstring the pro- 
gram. I think the program ought to be 
carried to its conclusion. But I cannot 
see that a 16-percent cut is going to 
do more than require economy, and those 
who have been in Europe know there 
are some things the ECA has done which 
are subject to criticism. They know that 
there is a long list of projects of varying 
importance. It seems to me this will give 
the money necessary for every single 
important project which can be really 
shown to benefit any of the European 
countries and which can be really shown 
to be for the advantage of the people 
of the United States. In my judgment 
a cut of 16 percent would do no harm to 
the program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I simply want to say in an- 
swer to the Senator from Ohio that 
no one is more desirous of effecting a 
saving or more desirous of bringing 
about economy than Iam. All I have 
pleaded for is the giving of a vote of 
confidence to Mr. Hoffman. I want to 
show by the figures what he has done. 
In the fiscal year 1948-49, there was au- 
thorized for this program $6,450,000,- 
000, and there was actually appropri- 
ated $5,215,800,000. For the fiscal year 
1949-50, Congress authorized $4,280,- 
000,000, and there was actually appro- 
priated $3,778,380,000. That indicates 
that Mr. Hoffman is just as keen to 
make savings as are any of us, and 
that he is going to sharpen his pencil. 
He assured me, in bringing his figures 
before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, that he simply does not want to go 
past the danger point, which it ap- 
pears we might do if we do not authorize 
the amount called for in the bill. The 
question raised by the Senator from 
Ohio can be taken care of through the 
appropriations, and I am convinced it 
will be. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator in- 
tend to enlighten the Senate on his 
views regarding the statement which he 
presented, and which the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] considered not to es- 
tablish the point? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall 
be very glad to do that. The statement 
presented to me by the ECA would in- 
dicate that the figures which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio presented simply showed 
the situation for the first quarter of this 
year and evidenced the fact that the 
British had made a splendid come- 
back, but for the first three quarters of 
last year the British situation was so 
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much less favorable that we could not 
take the one quarter as the basis for 
making such a radical reduction. ECA 
suggested they were making a study of 
this matter at this time, and that they 
were going to submit before the Appro- 
priations Committee recommendations 
for every cent of saving they could make, 
but they did not want an arbitrary fig- 
ure, such as $500,000,000, to be taken 
from the authorization, which might 
put them in an embarrassing position 
in attempting to carry out the whole 
program. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that some cut can be made, and I am 
prepared to go as far as to say to the 
Senator from Ohio that when we come to 
the over-all appropriations, if the over- 
all appropriations amount to X dollars 
and it would take a 10-percent cut to 
bring them down to within reach of our 
expected collections from taxes, and so 
forth, I am prepared to make a reduc- 
tion of 10 percent right across the board, 
not only with respect to ECA but with 
respect to everything else. But I object 
to taking a 20-percent or a 16-percent 
cut from ECA, which I think has already 
been pared down from the early esti- 
mates as far as can safely be done, and 
which will be further pared down when 
the question is taken up by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator realizes, does 
he not, that the over-all appropriation 
bill does not contain ECA appropria- 
tions? It is separate, and the Senator 
also realizes, does he not, that a 10-per- 
cent cut on the general appropriation 
bill would not apply therefore to ECA. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It seems 
to me if I may answer the Senator from 
Ohio, we can deal with that when we 
come to it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The ECA appropri- 
ation will be included. A House Mem- 
ber told me today they were going to put 
it in the general appropriation bill, the 
single bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, if the Senator will yield, I may say 
that certainly all these things are going 
into one bill so far as the junior Senator 
from Nebraska is concerned, and when 
we get them all in one bill, I am going to 
favor cutting enough from that one bill 
to balance the budget. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
exactly the point I was making in an- 
swer to the Senator from Ohio. That 
is what I would be glad to do. I think 
that is the only way to make it mean 
anything. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the proposal 
of the Senator from Ohio, Great Britain 
would be penalized, because she is mak- 
ing progress, she is coming back under 
the Marshall-plan aid, she is becoming 
rehabilitated. Therefore, according to 
the Senator from Ohio, the amount pro- 
vided for her should be sliced off and 
she should be crippled, so she cannot 
make as much progress during the re- 
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mainder of the year as she did during 
the first quarter. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I may say 
that as I interpret the remarks of the 
Senator from Ohio, he does not want to 
affect Britain alone, but he is citing 
Britain as one case in which there can 
be a saving. 

Mr. TAFT. The reason I cite Britain 
is that it is the only country as to which 
I could get any exact figures at all. 
The other countries are pretty indefinite 
so far as their budgets are concerned, 
and their figures on exports and im- 
ports. Britain is quite up to date, and 
it is possible to get their figures to April 
1. That is the only reason. I took 
Britain only as an example. 

I should like to Say another thing to 
the Senator. Of course, if this item is 
cut, then it ought to be one of the items 
exempted from whatever general cut 
may be made in the general appropria- 
tion bill. But the effort to make a gen- 
eral cut was not successful last year, and 
whether it will succeed this year seems 
to me to be very improbable. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It seems 
to me tha? is the way to approach the 
matter, to make a general cut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Jersey has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield so that I may 
clarify this question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry, but I 
am pressed for time. 

Mr. THYE. Then I hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the able Senator from Texas 
will explain whether the appropriation 
for ECA will be in the general over-all 
appropriations bill, 

Mr. CONNALLY. A Member of the 
House told me today they were going to 
try to put it in, and that he thought 
that could be done. That is all I know 
about it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it is not in 
the general appropriation bill now as re- 
ported by the House committee, 

Mr. CONNALLY. He did not say it 
was. I said they were trying to put it 
in, and I think they will succeed. 

Mr. President, I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Lonce]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I feel 
that if all the dreadful things which 
have been said about this item are cor- 
rect, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
should have voted for the $1,000,000,000 
cut. I think his arguments in favor of 
reducing the appropriation are very fal- 
lacious. He has been referring to it as 
a foreign appropriation. This is not an 
appropriation bill; it is an authorization 
bill. There certainly will be a chance, 
whether the ECA appropriation is con- 
tained in an over-all bill or a separate 
one, to reduce the amount when it 
reaches the appropriation stage. 

We cannot consider it an appropria- 
tion which is truly foreign, when we con- 
sider the dangerous world situation and 
the fact that this bill must be consid- 
ered in connection with our own national 
defense and the military upbuilding of 
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Europe in the interests of our own secu- 
rity. It is not really descriptive to refer 
to it as a foreign appropriation. Nor do 
I think we should accept the reasoning 
that unless we vote to cut this item we 
are not in favor of economy. That, it 
Fe to me, does not hold together at 

This is an item which has probably 
had a more careful consideration than 
most other appropriations have had. It 
is an item for which an American busi- 
nessman of the caliber of Paul Hoffman 
is personally and conscientiously respon- 
sible. Itis not a figure taken out of the 
air, 
I hope Senators will take a look at 
yesterday’s Record in which the proce- 
dure is set forth in detail. If any figure 
has been taken out of the air, it is not the 
figure in this bill; it is the figure in the 
amendment which is now before the Sen- 
ate. It seems to me that figure has been 
taken out of the air, and can be accu- 
rately so described. 

I do not think it helps to say that the 
expenditure is all settled by a lot of young 
fellows in Paris. It is not settled by a 
lot of young fellows in Paris or in Lon- 
don or a lot of young fellows anywhere 
else. It is all worked out by careful, 
responsible men. 

When the European nations begin to 
work and to produce, some Senators 
want to cut off aid because they do not 
need it. If these nations had not ac- 
complished anything, some Senators 
would want to cut off the aid because 
they would say the program is not any 
good. There are some Senators who are 
against it, and they will find arguments 
for their point of view, no matter what 
has happened. 

Mr. President, I want to balance the 
budget. I think I have done as much as 
has any other one Senator to that end. 
I was the Senate author of the bill which 
created the Hoover Commission. One 
distinguished Senator inferred a mo- 
ment ago that he wanted to balance the 
budget regardless of the dangers of the 
world situation, regardless of the fact 
that there are all sorts of perils lurking 
along this shadowy road. I think that is 
a very short-sighted policy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have a minute, I believe. 

The good faith of Mr. Hoffman and 
of the Marshall plan is being attacked in 
an effort to cut off 8500, 000,000. A billion 
dollars was cut off the second year, and 
this bill cuts off another billion dollars. 
Is not that proof that those in charge 
of ECA are trying to administer the law 
within the rules of economy and good 
judgment? The cuts which are proposed 
are purely arbitrary; they are not sup- 
ported by any accurate estimate. The 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr], with one 
eye cocked on Ohio and the other on his 
office, says we should cut off $500,000,000. 
Why? He does not give one estimate; he 
does not know how much money is going 
to the various countries involved; he 
does not know anything about the proj- 
ects. I wager that if he were put to the 
test he could not name the projects, but 
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he takes them all and says, “We will 
slice off $500,000,000. That will sound 
goodover the radioand television.” Five 
hundred million dollars taken away from 
the recovery of Europe and from our 
own defense. We are trying to help the 
people of western Europe to stand on 
their own legs and not depend entirely 
on us. 

Mr. President, I warn the Senate, do 
not follow the fatuous leadership of the 
Senator from Ohio, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] for 
himself and other Senators. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hoey in the chair). 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TYDINGS (when Mr. O’Conor’s 
name was called). On this vote my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. O'Conor], who is absent on 
public business, is paired with the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting, the junior Senator 
from Maryland would vote “nay” and 
the junior Senator from Louisiana would 
vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. THomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is absent on public business, 

The Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
CHAPMAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mo- 
CaRRAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Oklahoma would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. PEP- 
PER] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Warxins]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey! would vote “nay.” 


(Mr. 
The clerk will call 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is nec- 
essarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate and is paired with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is also absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Ore- 
gon would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business and is paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote yea,“ and the Senator 
from Florida would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 40, 
nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Brewster George Millikin 
Bricker Gurney Mundt 
Bridges Hendrickson Russell 
Butler Ives Schoeppel 
Byrd Jenner Smith, Maine 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Sten: 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Taft 
Darby Kem Tobey 
Donnell Knowland Wherry 
Dworshak McCarthy Wiley 
Ecton McClellan Williams 
Ellender Malone Young 
Ferguson Martin 
Frear Maybank 

NAYS—40 
Aiken Humphrey Murray 
Anderson Hunt Myers 
Benton Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Connally Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Douglas Kerr Robertson 
Eastland Kilgore Saltonstall 
Flanders Leahy Smith, N. J. 
Fulbright Lehman Sparkman 
Graham Lodge Taylor 
Green Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Heyden McFarland Thye 
Hili McKellar Tydings 
Hoey McMahon 
Holland Magnuson 

NOT VOTING—16 

Capehart Thomas, Okla. 
Chapman Long Vandenberg 
Chavez McCarran Watkins 
Downey Morse Withers 
Gillette O' Conor 


Hickenlooper Pepper 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 40 and the nays are 
40—a tie vote. The amendment is re- 
jected. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 2, it is proposed to strike out 
“$2,950,000,000” and insert in lieu there- 
of “$2,700,000,000.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
amendment is very simple and can be 
simply stated. It provides for a cut of 
$250,000,000 in the authorization. In 
other words, it provides for a cut of ap- 
proximately 8% percent. Anyone who 
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says the authorization cannot be cut by 
8% percent is using plain bunk for an 
argument. Of course, the amount can 
be cut 844 percent. If we cut the author- 
ization 8 ½ percent, it would be the same 
amount as the figure in the House bill. 
Every argument which was made for the 
$500,000,000 cut is doubly effective for 
this cut, and the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio would carry 
double weight so far as an 8% percent 
cut is concerned. 

It has been suggested by some Senator 
that a cut in the proposed authorization 
would indicate lack of confidence in Paul 
Hoffman. Mr. President, such is not true. 
I am supporting the ECA Act. I believe 
Mr. Hoffman has done a good job. I do 
not agree with all the decisions he has 
made in the administration of the ECA 
Act, but in general I think he has done 
a very good job. The act has accom- 
plished in general the purpose and ob- 
jective which was sought. Therefore I 
say that cutting the authorization 8% 
percent would be extending a vote of 
confidence, rather than showing lack of 
confidence, in Mr. Hoffman, an able busi- 
nessman. Mr. Hoffman certainly can 
administer the act just as efficiently and 
just as effectively with a cut of approxi- 
mately 8 percent. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
undoubtedly is well acquainted with con- 
templated action on some domestic ap- 
propriations which will probably result in 
a 10-percent cut. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. We hope that the om- 
nibus bill will be approved with a cut 
across the board. The exact percentage 
of the cut has not been determined. It 
will depend largely on the estimated 
deficit. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I was 
rather hopeful that the previous amend- 
ment, calling for a cut of a half-billion 
dollars, would be agreed to. I ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire if he would 
be agreeable to accepting an amendment 
to his amendment providing for a cut of a 
flat 10 percent. I have heard remarks 
to the effect that because domestic pro- 
grams may be cut 10 percent, this foreign 
program should likewise be cut 10 per- 
cent. At any rate, that is my feeling in 
the matter, and I hope that the Senator 
will accept my amendment to provide a 
cut of an even 10 percent. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota, I wish to say that I do not 
care to change my amendment, because 
its adoption would bring the amount of 
the authorization to the same level as is 
provided in the House bill, and may ob- 
viate some dispute in conference. There- 
fore I believe it to be an appropriate 
figure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am very glad 
to join the senior member of the minor- 
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ity on the Committee on Appropriations 
in his proposed amendment. I voted 
against the 8500, 000,000 cut because I 
felt that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions should have a little leeway in reach- 
ing the proper figure when the question 
of the appropriation comes before them. 
I believe the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire proposes the same figure which is 
now contained in the House bill. I am 
confident this will give an adequate au- 
thorization. I hope that the Committee 
on Appropriations, after careful review 
of the justifications, will be able to cut it 
further when the appropriation bill comes 
before it, and this proposal does give the 
committee some leeway. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope that the proposed amendment will 
gain some support on the other side of 
the aisle. I believe that here we have 
an opportunity to apply bipartisanship 
on a foreign-policy bill. I voted against 
the billion-dollar cut. I voted for the 16- 
percent cut, because I believe it is essen- 
tial that we take away from Russia the 
one great weapon they have, and that is 
the possibility of an insolvent America. 
In my opinion there is an area for abso- 
lute bipartisanship, to protect this coun- 
try against insolvency. 

Mr. President, fiscal matters are of 
vital importance throughout the Western 
World. While we are taking the lead in 
so Many ways we must also set the ex- 
ample to all the nations that they must 
economize, so far as government is con- 
cerned, and must balance their budgets, 
We are urging other countries to balance 
their budgets, and they find that here at 
home we use an entirely different yard- 
stick. Let us look attentively to the fig- 
ures from the last report of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue, which shows that there is a pos- 
sibility of a deficit of 7.3 billion dollars in 
fiscal 1951. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. In connection with the 
budget-balancing procedure, it must be 
kept in mind that some of the countries 
already have their budgets balanced, and 
all of them come closer to balancing their 
budgets than we do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true, and 
moreover, we sometimes find ourselves 
paying money out of our Treasury for 
the express purpose of balancing their 
budgets. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senato from California 
[Mr. KNow.anp]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have supported the ECA program during 
the time it has been before the Congress, 
but it seems to me that the cut now pro- 
posed is a modest one, in connection with 
which the Senate has a responsibility to 
the country. 

We have a public debt in excess of 
$256,000,000,000. We have a budget 
which is out of balance, for the current 
fiscal year, by more than $5,000,000,000, 
and a recent report prepared by the joint 
congressional committee dealing with tax 
revenues indicates that the figures of 
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the administration are wrong, and that 
on the basis of present estimates we will 
be in the red by more than $7,000,000,000 
for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
Congress of the United States will even 
be able to start putting the budget in 
balance for the next fiscal year unless we 
apply a part of the reduction to this 
economic-aid bill. Such a reduction 
should have the support of everyone who 
is interested in trying to maintain a 
solvent Federal Government. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the pending amendment should 
be agreed to, although I am glad that 
none of the former amendments, which 
I believe would have crippled the pro- 
gram, were adopted. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
New Hampshire has struck a note which 
should be clearly voiced in this debate, 
when he says he has confidence in the 
Administrator and in his handling of the 
ECA funds. I have confidence in the 
administration of the fund, and I think 
we all should have, when we look at the 
budget and realize that $150,000,000 of 
the amount appropriated last year was 
not expended. It is due to that fact 
alone that the budgeted item of $3,100,- 
000,000 is reduced to 82,950,000, 000 in the 
measure now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope the pending 
amendment will prevail, and I believe 
that if the amount authorized should 
prove to be a little bit more than is 
needed, the Administrator will see that 
any amount which can be conserved and 
saved will be saved. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senater from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the very 
“courageous” political speeches which 
have been made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this afternoon. Some have said, 
“I will vote to cut the omnibus appro- 
priation bill 85,000,000, 000.“ That was 
indeed a “courageous” speech. Others 
say “we will vote to cut foreign eco- 
nomic assistance a billion, or five hun- 
dred million, or two hundred and fifty 
million,” but oh, Mr. President, they do 
not seem to know what is going on in 
the rest of the world. 

We have heard much talk on this floor 
about communism at home, and some 
gentlemen who talk so much about com- 
munism at home do not seem to want 
to do very much about communism 
abroad. In fact, many of them have 
voted against the entire ECA program, 
and if it had not been for this program 
Europe indeed would have been over- 
run by Communists, and, the Commu- 
nists today would have the manpower 
and the natural resources of a continent 
at their beck and call. 

Mr. President, let me refer to just a 
bit of history. I had intended to speak 
during the debate, and had prepared a 
statement, but unfortunately the time 
was divided this morning, and I was un- 
able to obtain any of the time, but did 
place the statement in the RECORD, 
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In that statement I said “Two years 
ago the countries of Europe were almost 
hopelessly unstable politically. It was 
anybody's guess as to what the com- 
ponents of the governments would be 
from one week to another. The Com- 
munist menace was ever present, and 
vocal, and powerful. The foundation of 
this political instability was, as it al- 
ways is, an economic crisis. The people 
of Europe had been unable successfully 
to convert from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. It was this picture of 
turmoil that confronted the world, and 
it was this picture of turmoil that con- 
fronted the Congress, when we were vot- 
ing upon the Marshall plan.” Yet some 
could not see the hopelessness, the de- 
spair, and the danger of communism in 
Europe, as they were unable to see the 
war clouds gather in Europe before 
Pearl Harbor, as they voted in the 
House of Representatives, and were al- 
most successful, except for the matter 
of one vote, in disbanding the draft 3 
weeks before Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. President, we need a little more 
foresight, we need to think a little more 
about the next generation, and a little 
less about the next election. If we look 
at the situation from that viewpoint, we 
will vote at least an authorization that 
will enable the Committee on Appropri- 
ations to screen the whole problem. 

Some people besides the Russians were 
hopeful, I believe, that the Marshall plan 
would be unsuccessful, but it has been 
so successful that Mr. Hoffman has called 
it a near miracle. Despite its success, 
its opponents while there is still a crisis 
in the world, when the menace of com- 
munism is still great, and the shadow of 
communism still extends over western 
Europe—desire to sabotage this program, 
and defeat the Marshall plan, if they 
can, by cutting appropriations or the au- 
thorization for appropriations. 

This is the back-door approach. They 
don’t dare stand on this floor and oppose 
the program in its entirety and offer an 
amendment to strike out the entire au- 
thorization. 

Mr, President, I repeat this, the pro- 
gram has been successful, more success- 
ful than we had ever hoped, and I think 
this vote, to reduce the authorization for 
it, will go a long way in determining 
whether or not we still really believe in 
the program. 

So, Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the program will not be cut. Let those 
interested in reducing it go before the 
proper committee, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which will carefully screen 
the amounts requested, and if they be- 
lieve that a reduction is possible now 
after a thorough and complete screening 
then I am quite sure they will recommend 
it. But do not make it impossible for the 
Appropriations Committee to recom- 
mend the full budget estimate when it is 
proven before the committee—and I am 
sure it can be—that the full amount re- 
quested is absolutely necessary for the 
proper and legitimate administration of 
foreign economic assistance. 

Mr. President, this is a serious matter, 
this is a critical moment, and I do believe 
that Senators should not arbitrarily say, 
“We will cut 10 percent, we will cut 5 
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percent, we will cut 8 percent.” Let the 
Appropriations Committee look into that. 
Let them determine it. But by voting 
for this amendment you deprive the com- 
mittee of the opportunity to determine it. 

Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
will be defeated, because I believe we are 
now voting on a program not yet com- 
pleted, and if we begin to cut now, the 
$9,000,000,000 we have already spent on 
foreign aid may be lost, and instead of 
$13,000,000,000, it might even cost us $30,- 
000,000,000, $35,000,000,000, or $40,000,- 
000,000 for a military organization. If 
we are not successful with the Marshall 
plan, then Mr. President, we must spend 
three times as much as we are spending 
on the military for our own safety and 
our own security. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Five min- 
utes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it is 
rather curious to observe that some Sen- 
ators vote against one cut and vote in 
favor of another cut for reasons which 
are not easily understandable. Most of 
those who have spoken have praised 
Mr. Hoffman, As to the Senator from 
Ohio, it is funny how anything which 
does not fit in with his mental ap- 
paratus—— 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Ohio is 
funny; not what he says. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. I am 
glad to receive that notice from the 
Senator from Ohio, who is up in the 
heights. When he is not dreaming 
heights he runs into heights. 

Mr. President, some Senators say. Oh, 
we have confidence in Mr. Hoffman,” 
Well, he should have convinced Senators 
that they should have confidence in him. 
For the second year of the program he 
recommended a cut of $1,000,000,000. 
That should have justified their con- 
fidence in him. In connection with the 
pending bill, he recommended a cut of 
another $1,000,000,000. Does not that 
prove that he is worthy of being trusted? 
Even from the appropriations for the 
current year he actually saved $150,- 
000,000. Does that not show that he is 
worthy of confidence? No, but some 
Senators say, “We are not willing to 
trust him with this $250,000,000. We 
are willing to trust him with $500,000,000; 
we are willing to trust him with $3,000,- 
000,000, but not with $250,000,000. Ah, 
a he will spend that, he will waste 

at.” 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
letter from Mr. Hoffman which I ask to 
have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letter will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows; 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1950. 
The Honorable Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: I am concerned 
by various amendments now before the Sen- 
ate which call for large reductions in the au- 
thorization of funds for the European re- 

next year. I am convinced 


place in real Jeopardy the important recovery 
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results already attained at a cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer of some $10,000,000,000. Any 
reduction which runs this risk of destroying 
not only future prospects but also past 
achievements seems to me “penny-wise and 
pound-foolish.” 

I want to make it clear that my concern 
over the suggested reductions does not indi- 
cate any dissent from the position repeatedly 
taken by the Senate, in which I wholeheart- 
edly concur, that European aid should be on 
& rapidly declining scale. The record will 
bear out the fact that this principle is being 
followed. For fiscal 1949 the aid figure was 
approximately $5,800,000,000 including the 
special appropriation for Germany and for 
1950 about $4,200,000,000 including Germany. 

Our estimate for 1951 was and is of a 
requirement of $3,100,000,000 from which we 
deducted $150,000,000 which we felt confi- 
dent could be saved from this year's funds 
and carried over to next year. On this basis 
we have requested an authorization of $2,- 
950,000,000. We are continuing to study the 
program for further possible reductions both 
with respect to further savings out of this 
year’s funds and change in the estimates for 
fiscal 1951. Any reductions that can be made 
in either category will be presented in detail 
to the Appropriations Committee so that any 
necessary adjustments can be made in the 
appropriation legislation. 

There is one point about which I feel 
strongly. Our estimates of Europe's needs 
for the next fiscal year have been attacked on 
the ground that we will not in fact spend 
all the money appropriated to us for the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. May 
I point out that these savings have resulted 
from our determination to hold expendi- 
tures to the lowest figure consistent with at- 
taining the objectives of the program. I am 
astounded that such vigilance should be 
made the basis for attacking next year’s esti- 
mates. I hardly need point out that every 
penny appropriated could have been obligated 
without the slightest difficulty. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL HOFFMAN, 
Administrator, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brives] on page 4, line 2, to strike out 
82,950,000, 000“ and insert in lieu there- 
of “$2,700,000,000.” 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
i legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. TYDINGS. On this vote my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. O’Conor], who is absent on 
public business, is paired with the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting, the junior Senator 
from Maryland would vote “nay,” and 
the junior Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness, 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lonc? and the Senator from Oklahoma 
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IMr. Tuomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

he Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
ray] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“yea ” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 
T° present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Oklahoma would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr, PEP- 
PER] is paired on this vote with the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. WATKINS]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 


voting, the Senator from California 


(Mr. Downey] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LCOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who also is absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business and is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Florida would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Aken Gurney Maybank 
Brewster Hendrickson Millikin 
Bricker Hoey Mundt 
Bri Holland Russell 
Butler Ives Saltonstall 
Byrå Jenner Schoeppel 
Cain Johnson, Colo, Smith, 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Darby Kem Taft 
Donnell Knowland Thye 
Dworshak McC: Tobey 
Ecton McClellan Wherry 
Ellender McKellar Wiley 

n Magnuson Williams 

Frear Malone Young 
George Martin 

NAYS—33 
Anderson Douglas Fulbright 
Benton Eastiand Graham 
Connally Flanders Green 
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Hayden Leahy Neely 
Hill Lehman O'Mahoney 
Humphrey Lodge be: 
Hunt Lucas Smith, N. J. 
Johnson, Tex. McFarland Spar 
Kefauver McMahon Taylor 
Kerr Murray Thomas, Utah 
Kilgore Myers 
NOT VOTING—16 

Capehart Langer ‘Thomas, Okla. 

apman Long Vandenberg 
Chavez McCarran Watkins 
Downey Morse Withers 
Gillette O'Conor 
Hickenlooper Pepper 

So Mr. Bripces’ amendment was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 176) to 
suspend the application of certain Fed- 
eral laws with respect to attorneys em- 
ployed by the special Senate committee 
in connection with the investigation or- 
dered by Senate Resolution 202, Eighty- 
first Congress. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3304) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment C, dated April 26, 
1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, be- 
tween lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 


TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. —. Section 118 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The Administrator shall ter- 
minate the provision of assistance under this 
title on June 30, 1950, to any participating 
country unless, on or before such date, such 
country (1) has eliminated any currency 
controls imposed by it that prevent its cur- 
rency from reflecting its actual purchasing 
power in terms of the United States dollar 
on the free monetary markets of the world, 
and (2) enters into an agreement with the 
United States that it will not reimpose any 
such currency controls prior to July 1, 1952.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would require each partici- 
pating country to agree “to eliminate any 
currency manipulation which prevents 
its currency from reflecting its actual 
purchasing power in terms of the United 
States dollar on the free monetary 
markets of the world.” 

The single, most important factor for 
the chaotic conditions of intra-European 
trade and the European trade deficits is 
the continued maintenance of exchange 
controls and currency manipulation. 

Import licensing and bilateral trade 
agreements are largely the results of an 
unfair and discriminatory determination 
of the value of each country’s money. 
All those barriers against the establish- 
ment of a larger and freer European 
market for European goods will be 
broken down if currencies again become 
freely convertible, both in terms of one 
another and in terms of dollars. In 
some countries it may be necessary for 
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the people to delay or swear off expensive 
social welfare schemes for awhile. Let 
us not forget that $9,000,000 of ECA aid 
has made the American people, also, pull 
in their belts. 

At this point I want to read an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 3, 1950, which gives a cogent argu- 
ment for the pending amendment: 

A BILL or DIVORCEMENT 


This newspaper has long argued that the 
Objectives of our European aid program— 
which necessarily involve the lowering of 
trade barriers among the countries—are ir- 
reconcilable with the objectiveness of a con- 
trolled ecpnomy. 

This week there have been indications 
that the same thought is occurring to oth- 
ers. The London press reports are now not- 
ing a “feeling in high quarters” that the do- 
mestic policies of the British Government 
represent an obstacle to the economic inte- 
gration of western Europe. 

Since these stories have come from cor- 
respondents of several different news organi- 
zations, they seem to be what are known as 
“inspired” stories—that is, they reflect the 
views of Officials who cannot, for one reason 
or another, be identified. And since it is 
unlikely that the Labor government would 
inspire such stories, it seems probable that 
they represent the current opinion of ECA 
officials abroad. 

The awakening is both interesting and 
disturbing. Interesting because it strips 
away the illusion that an economy can be 
Socialist at home and globally cooperative 
in its foreign trade. Disturbing because it 
casts considerable gloom about the brave 
hopes for destroying the economic barricades 
of Europe. 

Let us look at just one barricade, that 
erected against the transfer of trade pay- 
ments from one country to another. 

Under the present system a Frenchman 
cannot freely sell his goods in Britain, take 
his pounds sterling and buy in Belgium 
while the Belgian in turn uses the pounds 
to buy in Britain. The pounds are not free- 
ly exchangeable. 

The disadvantages of this to commerce 
are manifest; the smallest exchange of goods 
becomes a complicated matter of govern- 
ment negotiation and the result is a hob- 
bling of trade. So the ECA has endeavored 
to set up some sort of payments union, a 
central pool of currencies which could be 
drawn upon in the course of trade. This 
would not mean free trade so long as ex- 
port-import quotas are retained, but it would 
be a small step in that direction. 

The ECA has failed in even this modest 
undertaking. Although approving “in prin- 
ciple,” the British Government has rejected 
every concrete plan made. 

The reason for the British objection, re- 
duced to its simplest form, is that without 
currency control it is hard for the British 
Government to control the Britain-France- 
Belgium-Britain trade cycle. For instance: 
France, if she had free use of pounds, might 
compete in Belgium for goods which Brit- 
ain wants to get with its own pounds or 
France might buy in Belgium goods that the 
British would prefer to sell France them- 
selves, 

Quota restrictions, of course, will control 
the fiow in and out of Britain anyway. But 
currency controls can do more; they can 
help influence the course of trade between 
two other countries—in this example, France 
and Belgium. 

Dropping currency curbs could play hob 
with the Labor Government’s home plans. 
When the plans called for more of this from 
Belgium, the planners might find that France 
was there betimes—and with British pounds. 
Or the plan to export more of that to France 
might be stymied because France had found 
a better buy in Belgium, 
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The simple fact is, and always has been, 
that currency controls abroad are essen- 
tial to a dictated economy at home. And 
in the case of a country like Britain, which 
is a big buyer and seller in world markets, 
these currency controls will be used to in- 
fluence the trade patterns of other countries 
to its own purposes. 

This is, admittedly, a gloomy fact, for the 
ECA planners to have to face; their ambi- 
tion to promote freer trade in Europe is a 
most commendable one. But it is a hard 


fact better faced late than later. 


The policy of promoting economic union 
in Europe and the policy of supporting with 
subsidies the Socialist Government in Lon- 
don are mutually incompatible. 


Mr, President, some of the European 
participating countries have as many as 
28 values for their currency, depend- 
ing upon the area and particular uses 
to be made of such currencies. For 
example, the little country of Colombia, 
in South America—a country far re- 
moved from Europe, but operating on 
the same general principle—the peso has 
several values, with the result that a per- 
son in Colombia who wishes to buy goods 
from this country to be shipped to Co- 
lombia may be charged two or three 
times as much for the dollar in terms of 
the peso as he will be charged in a coun- 
try where imports are favored, thus ef- 
fectively preventing the imports from 
this country. The free convertibility of 
currency should be the first consideration 
and condition in connection with our 
advancing funds to any foreign country 
to prevent such manipulations. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
REcorD a summary of licensing and ex- 
change-control requirements and the 
status of private trading with the United 
States for European countries and cer- 
tain African areas. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Department of Commerce, Office 
of International Trade, Areas Division, 
Western and Eastern European Branches, 
April 1950] 

Summary or LICENSING AND EXCHANGE-CoNn- 
TROL REQUIREMENTS AND STATUS OF PRIVATE 
‘TRADING WITH UNITED STATES ron EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES AND CERTAIN AFRICAN AREAS 

A. IMPORT TRADE 
Albania 

Licensing requirements: All imports sub- 
ject to license. 

Exchange controls: Government exercises 
complete control over foreign exchange. 

Status of private trade: All foreign trade 
is nationalized. " 

Austria 

Lice: ements: Import licenses 
are required for all but a few commercial 
imports. Import and exchange permits are 
approved simultaneously as a general rule. 

The usual validity period of an import li- 
cense is 6 months, but this period can be 
extended. The validity period of an ex- 
change permit is 1 month, but this may be 
extended for 1 or 2 months, and longer pe- 
riods in exceptional cases. Merchandise im- 
ported under an import license must be 
cleared through customs before the expira- 
tion date of the license. 

Exchange controls: Full control. Permit 
of Austrian National Bank required for the 
purchase of foreign exchange to pay for im- 
ports, and exchange permit must accompany 
all commercial imports for clearance through 
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Status of private trade: Private trade oper- 
ative. Trade in salt, tobacco, and explosives 
is reserved to monopolies. 


Belgian Congo 

Licensing requirement: All commodities 
subject to import license issued by the Ex- 
change Commission valid for a period of 6 
months. 

Exchange controls: When an import li- 
cense is granted by the Exchange Commis- 
sion, this same office also grants an exchange 
license providing for the required exchange. 

Status of private trade: Private trade op- 
erative within framework of licensing and 
exchange controls. 

Belgium-Luzemburg 

Licensing requirements: Import licenses 
are required for items amounting to approxi- 
mately 30 percent of import trade. Appli- 
cation for import licenses must be made to 
the Office Central des Contingents et Li- 
censes (O. C. C. L.) by the Belgian importer. 

For other items, a “declaration in lieu of 
license” may be used. ' 

Exchange controls: Banks which have been 
approved by the Belgo-Luxemburg exchange 
authorities are authorized to make avail- 
able the foreign exchange upon 
presentation of an approved import license. 

For the exchange requirements of items 
imported under a declaration in lieu of 
license, these same banks generally make 
available the required foreign exchange upon 
presentation of the declaration. In certain 
instances, however, declarations are referred 
to the licensing authorities by the banks 
for approval before exchange is granted, No 
list of these items has been made public. 

Status of private trade: Private trade op- 
erative within framework of licensing and 
exchange controls, 

Details on import licensing: Import l- 
censes generally carry with them the right 
to foreign exchange. 

The period of validity of each license de- 
pends on circumstances, but it is usually 
2 or 3 months or longer. The merchandise 
must be cleared through the Belgian cus- 
toms before the expiration date of the im- 
port license. 

Whether the amount indicated on the 
license cover is FOB, FAS, or CIF depends 
on the terms of the application. 

No specific percentage of tolerance in value 
or quantity is allowed on the import license, 
but small deviations are usually permitted. 

The maximum value permitted for mer- 
chandise shipped without an import license 
is 500 francs for a parcel-post package and 
2,500 francs for a package sent by railway 
express. Samples, gifts, advertising mate- 
rial, and other items not for sale are gen- 
erally exempt from import license require- 
ments. 

Bulgaria 

Licensing requirements: All imports sub- 
ject to license. Ministry of Foreign Trade 
license issuing authority. 

Exchange controls: Government exercises 
complete control over foreign exchange, Li- 
cense automatically assures foreign ex- 
change. 

Status of private trade: All foreign trade 
is nationalized. 


Czechoslovakia 


Licensing requirements: Almost all im- 
ports are handled by foreign-trade monopo- 
lies. Licenses from Ministry of Foreign Trade 
required for all imports, 

The usual validity period of an import li- 
cense is 3 months. The bill of lading must 
be dated on or before the expiration date. 
Goods must be shipped before the expiration 
date, that is, they must be out of the hands 
of the exporter. However, this does not mean 
that the vessel or other means of conveyance 
must clear the port or point of shipment, nor 
does it mean that the vessel or other means 
of conveyance must arrive at the port of dis- 
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charge before the expiration date, provided 
that the documents have been issued directly 
for Czechoslovakia. Merchandise need not 
be cleared through customs before the ex- 
piration date, but must be cleared within 3 
weeks after expiration date—provided that 
the goods have been shipped prior to the ex- 
piration date and the documents have been 
issued directly for Czechoslovakia. 

Exchange controls: Exchange permits re- 
quired. Granting of import license auto- 
matically provides for allocation of necessary 
foreign exchange from National Bank of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Status ot private trade: Very little private 
trade; all foreign trade is being nationalized. 
Denmark 

Licensing requirements: On most com- 
modities imported from United States, 
Goods Supply Board is the issuing authority. 

Exchange controls: On practically all im- 
port transactions involving United States 
goods. 

Application for exchange and import li- 
cense made simultaneously, when import 
license is required. 

Status of private trade: Private trade oper- 
ative, within framework of existing licensing 
system, Imports of a number of important 
commodities effected on a centralized basis. 

Details on import licensing: Import licenses 
carry with them the right to foreign ex- 
change. 

The period of validity of each import 
license varies considerably, but is usually 
6 months for imports from the United States. 
The merchandise must be cleared through 
the Danish customs before the expiration 
date. 

The value indicated on the import license 
is c. 1. f. port of discharge. 

No tolerance in value or quantity is al- 
lowed on the import license. 

Import licenses are required on goods of 
United States origin, irrespective of value of 
shipment, with the exception of a limited 
number of articles comprising a free list, for 
which no licenses are required for goods of 
any origin. These include books, periodicals, 
and other printed matter in a foreign lan- 
guage. Personal effects of travelers, set- 
tiers’ effects and some other rlasses of goods 
entering under special circurastances are also 
exempt from license requirements. Samples 
valued at less than 50 crowns and not con- 
stituting part of a larger shipment of sam- 
ples do not require a license. Gifts are ex- 
empt from license requirements up to a 
maximum value of 500 crowns, but if value 
exceeds 25 crowns a signed statement of the 
recipient confirming the gift status of the 
shipment is required. 


Finland 


Licensing requirements: On all commer- 
cial imports, with minor exceptions. Im- 
port licenses generally issued only for es- 
sentials. 

Exchange controls: On all import trans- 
actions. Exchange becomes automatically 
available with the issuance of an import 
license. 

Status of private trade: Private trade op- 
erative, within the framework of existing 
licensing and control system, except for 
monopoly articles, notably alcohol and 
sugar, 

Details on import licensing: Import li- 
censes carry with them the right to foreign 
exchange if the amount required is stated 
in the application. 

The period of validity of each import li- 
cense is 1 year, but extensions have been pro- 
curable without difficulty when more time 
was required for delivery. 

The value indicated on the import license 
is usually f. a. s. port of shipment, but if 
payment for freight requires foreign ex- 
change, the c. 1. f. port of discharge value 
may be stated. 
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A 10-percent maximum tolerance in quan- 
tity or value may be allowed on the import 
license. 

In general, commercial shipments are ex- 
empt from license requirements only if of 
very small value. 


France 
Licensing requirements: All commercial 
imports (outside Government procure- 


ment), regardless of value, are subject to 
individual import license (form PRE for 
ECA imports; form AC for other imports). 
Licenses must be obtained by the importer 
from the French Exchange Office (Office des 
Changes), Paris, before shipment of the 
merchandise. 

Certain types of shipments are specifically 
exempted from the import license require- 
ment. These types include gift food pack- 
ages, and samples which are to be reexport- 
ed. The latter require special documenta- 
tion. 

Licenses are granted on the basis of es- 
sentiality of the product and availability of 
exchange. They are nontransferable. Li- 
censes for imports from extra-European 
countries are valid for 6 months, at expira- 
tion of which the merchandise must have 
been despatched in direct shipment to 
France. Licenses may not be renewed. 

The amount indicated on the import li- 
cense covers the c. 1. f. value, port of dis- 
charge, f. o. b. value should also be shown 
on the license. No percentage of tolerance 
in value or quantity is allowed on the im- 
port license, 

Exchange controls: With minor excep- 
tions, all foreign-exchange. proceeds and 
payments are strictly controlled. Import 
licenses carry with them the right to ac- 
quire foreign exchange of the amount and 
kind shown on the license, or indicate that 
no foreign exchange is required (license 
without payment). 

Prior authorizations are sometimes issued 
by the exchange office to facilitate placing of 
orders which require considerable time to 
fill. These authorizations which are not im- 
port licenses and have no value for customs 
purposes authorize the importer to effect 
exchange and bank operations, in conform- 
ity with exchange regulations, necessary for 
placing this order. To actually effect the 
importation an import license must be ob- 
tained in the usual manner, but it is issued 
automatically to the extent that it conforms 
to the currently valid prior authorization 
against which it is charged. 

Status of private trade: While the impor- 
tation of some products, such as coal, fats, 
and liquid fuels, is restricted to special na- 
tional groups or offices, and the importation 
of certain other products is restricted to 
Government-sponsored and controlled 
“groupements d'importation” (associations 
of importers and/or manufacturers), the 
importation of most products is now open 
to private trade. The number of articles 
still subject to “groupement” purchasing is 
steadily declining. 


French North Africa z 


Licensing requirements: Import licenses 
required on all products. Granted as a rule 
for essentials only. 

Name of license-issuing organizations: 

Algeria: Office Algérien du Commerce Ex- 
térieur, 13 rue d’Isly, Alger, Algeria. 

Tunisia: Office du Commerce Extérieur de 
la Tunisie Tunis, Tunisia, 

French Morocco: Office Chérifien du Com- 
merce Extérieur, Casablanca, French Mor- 
occo, or Directorate of Commerce, Rebat, 

Exchange controls: Full controls; import 
license carries the right to foreign exchange. 

Status of private trade: According to pre- 
war commodity distribution, about nine- 
tenths of the trade is restored to private 
channels. This constitutes the major pro- 
portion of the value of the trade with the 
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United States. (This refers to Tunisia, Al- 
geria and Morocco.) 


French West Africa 


Licensing requirements: Import licenses 
required on all products. Granted as a rule 
for essentials only. License issuing organ- 
izations. Office Colonial des Changels, Dakar, 
French West Africa. 

Exchange controls: Full controls; import 
license carries the right to foreign exchange. 

Status of private trade: Only limited list 
of products (comprising about 10 percent of 
trade by prewar pattern) not returned to 
private channels. 

Germany 


Western Germany and Western Sectors of 
Berlin 


Licensing requirements: Licenses required 
for all commercial imports. Obtained from 
German foreign trade banks (Aussenhandels- 
banken). 

Exchange controls: Control exercised over 
all foreign exchange transactions. Admin- 
istered primarily through German foreign 
trade banks. Import license carries with it 
release of foreign exchange. 

Status of private trade: Most imports 
handled through private trade channels. 


Soviet Zone of Germany and Soviet Sector 
of Berlin 


Licensing requirements: Almost all imports 
handled by Government trading monopolies. 

Exchange controls: Control exercised over 
all foreign exchange transactions. 

Status of private trade: Contracts may be 
made only through Government trading com- 
panies, 

Greenland 


Licensing requirements. Exchange con- 
trols. Status of private trade: No private 
trade; trade is a monopoly of Danish Gov- 
ernment. 

Hungary 


Licensing requirements: Almost all imports 
are handled by government trade monopo- 
lies. Licenses required for all imports. 
Licenses issued by the Hungarian National 
Bank. 

Exchange controls: Full control. Permit 
of National Bank required for the purchase 
of foreign exchange to pay for imports. 
Granting of import license automatically 
provides for allocation of necessary foreign 
exchange. 

State of private trade: Foreign trade con- 
centrated largely in government trading com- 
panies. 

Iceland 

Licensing requirements: Licenses required 
for all imports. Licenses are issued, at pres- 
ent, only for essentials, such as foodstuffs, 
grain, fats, sugar, fertilizer, feeds, and ma- 
chinery. 

Exchange controls: Exchange control on 
all transactions. Import licenses constitute 
foreign currency permits, unless otherwise 
stipulated, but transfer of exchange condi- 
tioned on priority and availability of ex- 
change medium involved. 

Status of private trade: Private trade op- 
erative, within framework of existing licens- 
ing system, except for monopoly articles, not- 
ably tobacco, artificial fertilizers, alcohol, 
matches, and cigarette paper. 


Italy 


Licensing requirements: Import license or 
special permit, required to be presented to 
customs for the importation of nearly all 
goods, is issued by the Italian Exchange Of- 
fice upon instructions of Foreign Trade Min- 
istry and after presentation to Exchange 
Office of authorized bank declaration that 
payment is made from or earmarked in 50 
percent export proceeds account. Exception: 
A few industrial raw materials (List A, as 
amended) importable upon presentation to 
customs of simple bank declaration as above, 
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Franco Valuta“ imports: The expression 
“franco valuta” (free of exchange) is used 
to denote imports financed with foreign ex- 
change resources available to importers out- 
side of Italy and, therefore, without having 
recourse to funds in the “50 percent foreign 
exchange accounts” or, with foreign ex- 
change to be obtained from Italcambi; limi- 

(a) Bona fide gifts, 

(b) Imports financed with funds originat- 
ing from moneys inherited abroad by Italian 
nationals, . 

(c) Imports financed by Italians resident 
in countries where exchange restrictions pre- 
vent transfers of their funds to Italy, 

(d) Imports financed with funds pertain- 
ing to Italians returning to Italy for perma- 
nent residence. 

(e) Very exceptionally, imports only for 
their own use by the Italian branches of 
American companies. 

Exchange controls: Exporters of domestic 
goods are credited with 50 percent of dollars 
and other “hard currency” (at present, only 
free Swiss francs), proceeds left at the dispo- 
sition of private trade for importation within 
60 days from the end of the month in which 
it became available, subject to the “licensing 
requirements” outlined above—or for sale at 
the “export” rate quoted in Milan or Rome 
exchanges on day before selling. The 50 
percent in question may be purchased by im- 
porters through banking channels. The re- 
maining 50 percent must be ceded to the 
Italian Exchange Office at a rate correspond- 
ing to the average, as of the day of sur- 
render, of the closing quotations for export 
currency of the Rome and Milan Exchanges. 

Status of private trade: Private trade is re- 
stricted to imports deemed essential by the 
Foreign Trade Ministry, and by exclusive 
government purchase, at the present time, 
of wheat (also flour), coal and a few other 
critical goods. : 

Importation of tobacco (unmanufactured), 
salt, matches, lighters, quinine, etc., is re- 
served to the monopolies. 


Netherlands 


Licensing requirements: All imports from 
the dollar area are subject to import licenses, 
issued by the Central Bureau for Imports 
and Exports, “Rijksbureaux” and monopoly 
holders. Licenses must be applied for by 
the Netherlands recipient. Usually granted 
only for commodities vital to national econ- 
omy and reconstruction, not for luxury goods, 
and only if not obtainable domestically or 
from nondollar sources. Applications must 
be accompanied by pro forma invoice in 
triplicate. 

Exchange controls: Payment attest re- 
quired for all payments to a party abroad, 
which, if foreign exchange is available, is 
usually affixed to the import license. This 
attest must be obtained from the Neder- 
landsche Bank, Amsterdam. 

Status of private trade: Private import 
trade mostly resumed, within the framework 
of existing licensing system. Official pur- 
chasing commissions for a few vital com- 
modities still exist in United States of 
America and Canada. Importing for an en- 
tire industry group is favored by more easily. 
obtainable licenses. 

Full restoration of free trade with the 
dollar area cannot be expected in the near 
future. 

Norway 


Licensing requirements: All commodities 
subject to import license. Licenses granted 
only for essentials, such as grain, coal, in- 
dustrial machinery, chemicals, steel, and 
medical supplies. Quantitative restrictions 
removed on several items, especially capital 
goods, coming from certain other OEEC 
countries. Licenses for United States goods 
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are hard to get since dollar exchange is 
scarce, 

Exchange controls: Rigid exchange control 
in effect. Import permit allows holder to 
obtain foreign exchange but a separate ex- 
change permit from the Bank of Norway must 
be obtained. 

Status of private trade: Except for a few 
commodities in short supply, foreign trade 
has been restored to private channels. 

Trade in almanacs and calendars, spirits, 
coal, and grain and flour is reserved to Gov- 
ernment, or Government-authorized private 
monopolies. Creation of Government mo- 
nopoly over import and wholesale distribu- 
tion of cattle, feed, and drugs is under con- 
sideration. 

Details on import licensing: Import li- 
censes do not carry with them the right to 
foreign exchange. The importer must ob- 
tain a separate exchange permit from the 
Bank of Norway. 

The period of validity of each import li- 
cense may be 3, 4, or 6 months, usually 3 
months. The period of validity is extended 
if valid reasons for extension are given. The 
merchandise must be cleared through the 
Norwegian customs before the expiration date 
of the license. 

The period of validity of the exchange per- 
mit is also 3, 4, or 6 months, usually 3 months, 
Here, too, leniency is shown in extending the 
period of validity if valid reasons for ex- 
tension are given. The merchandise cov- 
ered by the exchange permit must be cleared 
through the Norwegian customs before the 
expiration date of the permit. 

The amount indicated on the import li- 
cense and on the exchange permit covers 
f. o. b. vessel or f. a. s., port of shipment, de- 
pending upon the request of the importer. 

No percentage of tolerance is allowed on 
the import license or on the exchange permit. 

Exempt from import license requirements 
are samples up to a value of 10 crowns and 
gifts up to a value of 100 crowns. 

Poland 


Licensing requirements: Almost all im- 
ports are handled by government state mo- 
nopolies; almost all imports are subject to 
licensing by the Polish Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce. Existing controls favor 
imports of basic essentials. 

Exchange controls: Application for foreign 
exchange must be made to Foreign Exchange 
Control Commission, after receipt of import 
license, 

Status of private trade: Hardly any pri- 
vate trade; all foreign trade is being na- 
tionalized. 

Portugal 

Licensing requirements: “Prior registra- 
tion,” equivalent to import license, required 
for all imports. Licenses are issued by the 
Corporative Technical Council. 

Exchange controls: Full control. 
exchange license required. 

Status of private trade: Permitted, sub- 
ject to control of corporative organizations. 

Details on import licensing: Import li- 
censes carry the right to foreign exchange. 
The usual period of validity of a license is 
90 days, which may be extended in excep- 
tional cases. Actual arrival of the goods 
before the expiration date is not required, 
but the bill of lading must be dated prior 
to the date of expiration noted on the license, 

The amount indicated on the import li- 
cense covers the total amount of dollar ex- 
change required to effect the transaction. 
Thus, if insurance and freight charges on an 
individual shipment require payment in dol- 
lars, the additional amounts under these 
headings should be added to the f. o. b. value 
at the port of shipment in making out the 
import license. 

A tolerance of 10 percent is allowed when 
the license indicates approximate value. The 
import license must also state a quantity. 
However, if the volume of the shipment upon 
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arrival does not correspond to this quantity, 
the importer may request a rectification of 
the quantity figure given in the original 
license application. 

There are no exceptions from license re- 
quirements granted by virtue of the char- 
acter of the merchandise. However, gifts 
and commercial samples are generally ac- 
corded favorable treatment in the issuance 
of license. 


Portuguese colonies (Angola, Mozambique, 
Cape Verde, Portuguese Guinea, San Tomé, 
and Principe) 

Licensing requirements: “Prior registra- 
tion,” equivalent to import licerse, required 
for all imports. 

- Exchange controls: Full control. 

exchange license required. 

Status of private trade: Permitted, subject 
to control of corporative organizations. 


Rumania 
Licensing requirements: All imports are 
handled by government trading monopolies. 
Licenses required for all imports. 
Exchange controls: Full control. 
Status of private trade: Private trade not 
operative, 


Foreign 


Spain 

Licensing requirements: All imports. Im- 
ports largely limited to essential raw mate- 
rials, Special combined import-export trans- 
actions are authorized. (See FCW of Octo- 
ber 5 and 12, 1946.) 

In applying for import license Spanish 
importer must furnish a pro forma invoice 
in quintuplicate, prepared by prospective ex- 
porter, giving weights, and f. o. b. foreign 
port and c. 1. f. prices. 

Import licenses are issued by the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce. 

Exchange controls: All imports. Exchange 
must be obtained through Foreign Exchange 
Institute which usually, but not mandator- 
ily, grants it in accordance with the terms 
of the import license. Special exchange 
rates established for many import products. 

Special exchange rates established for 
various commodities. . 

Status of private trade: Permitted, subject 
to control at all stages by syndical organiza- 
tions. Trade in tobacco, petroleum, matches, 
cottonseed, and playing cards is reserved for 
monopolies, 


Spanish possessions in Africa 


Licensing requirements: All imports sub- 
ject to license. 

Exchange controls: All imports. Exchange 
must be obtained through Foreign Exchange 
Institute which usually, but not mandatorily, 
grants it in accordance with the terms of the 
import license. 

Status of private trade: Permitted, within 
the framework of existing licensing system, 
subject to control at all stages by syndical 
organizations, 

Sweden 

Licensing requirements: Rigid general im- 
port license regulations effective March 15, 
1947, although several items were controlled 
before that time. Goods on special free list, 
principally books and publications, exempt 
from import license. 

Exchange controls: Rigid exchange control, 
Import licenses carry with them the right to 
foreign exchange, but license must be regis- 
tered at a foreign exchange bank within 2 
months after issuance, and separate applica- 
tion filed for exchange when desired. 

Status of private trade: Import trade is 
largely in the hands of private merchants and 
firms, except for liquors, sugar, and tobacco, 
State-owned enterprises, such as railways, 
National Economic Defense Board, and Board 
of Roads and Waterways, do, of course, en- 
gage in trade on their own account. Gove 
ernment authorized private monopoly exists 
in importation of almanacs and calendars. 
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Detalls on import licensing: Import lH- 
censes carry with them the right to foreign 
exchange, but a separate application must be 
made for exchange; import licenses are not 
now issued unless exchange is available or 
unless it is agreed that the shipper will wait 
for payment. American exporters should 
ascertain that the Swedish importer has ob- 
tained the required import license and made 
the proper arrangement for payment. 

The period of validity of each import li- 
cense extends to the end of the quarter end- 
ing between 6 and 9 months from the date 
of issuance, and may be longer, if necessary. 
The means of conveyance must arrive at the 
point of discharge and the customs declara- 
tion must be filed with the Swedish au- 
thorities before the date of the expiration 
of the import license. Exceptions are some- 
times made by special announcement. The 
period of validity of the exchange permit is 
usually 15 days shorter and payment must 
be effected before the expiration date of the 
exchange permit. 

The amount indicated on the import li- 
cense and on the exchange permit cover the 
f. o. b. vessel or c. i. f. port of discharge value, 
depending upon the terms of the applica- 
tion. A 5-percent tolerance in value may in 
exceptional cases be allowed on the import li- 
cense, as well as on the exchange permit. 

The maximum value of merchandise which 
can be imported without an import license 
or exchange permit is 200 crowns, subject to 
careful examination in each case. Exempt 
from import license requirements are sam- 
ples under 200 crowns in value, gift packages, 
and advertising material, subject to careful 
consideration in each individual case. 


Switzerland 


Licensing requirements: Import licensing 
requirements have been practically elimi- 
nated, with the exception of continued re- 
strictions on certain agricultural products. 

Licenses freely granted on most commodi- 
ties to established importers. 

Licensed by Service des Importations et 
Exportations du Departement Federal de 
l'Economie Publique in almost all cases. 

Exchange controls: Imports from dollar 
countries may be paid for in any currency 
acceptable to the seller. 

Payments to most countries must be made 
through clearing accounts. 

Status of private trade: Private trade in 
operation, except for trade in sugar, cereal 
and fodder grains, coal, oils, and fats, which 
is handled by the state-supervised organiza- 
tions. 

In addition, importation of monopoly arti- 
cles, notably alcohol, salt, and gunpowder, is 
reserved to monopoly holder, 

Details on import licensing: The import 
license carries with it the right to foreign 
exchange. 

The original period of validity of an im- 
port license is 2 months. A license is re- 
newable twice for a period of 3 months at 
each renewal. In practice, the authorities 
are very liberal in granting license renewals. 

The amount indicated on the license covers 
the value at the Swiss border. 

A tolerance of 5 percent on both quantity 
and value is allowed on an import license. 

If the commodity in question requires an 
import license, the license must be obtained 
regardless of the value. 

Actual samples which can be used only as 
samples and which possess no commercial 
value are exempt from license requirements. 
Import licenses are not required for gifts sent 
by parcel post. Although many items re- 
quire import licenses, licenses are freely 
granted on most commodities to established 
importers. 

U. S. S. R 


Licensing requirements: All imports are 
subject to licensing by the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade, This particular requirement 
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does not, however, present any difficulty to 
the potential American r inasmuch 
as the official Soviet trading agency in the 
United States (the Amtorg Trading Corpo- 
ration in New York City), through which all 
transactions with the Russian market are 
effected, assumes responsibility for attend- 
ing to all the documentation required by 
the Government of the U. S. S. R. 

Exchange controls: The possession and 
disposition of foreign exchange and gold is 
a government monopoly in the U. S. S. R., 
administered by the state bank. Import 
transactions approved by the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade are automatically assured of 
the required allocation of foreign exchange. 

Status of private trade: The entire field 
of foreign trade is operated as a government 
monopoly. 

Yugoslavia 

Licensing requirements: All imports sub- 
ject to license. Ministry of Foreign Trade 
license issuing authority. 

Exchange controls: Government exercises 
complete control over foreign exchange. 
License automatically assures foreign ex- 
change. Foreign exchange for payment of 
imports made available by the National Bank 
of Yugoslavia. 

Status of private trade: All foreign trade 
is nationalized. 

B. EXPORT TRADE 
Albania 

Licensing requirements: Licenses are re- 
quired for all exports. 

Exchange controls: Government exercises 
complete control over foreign exchange. 

Status of private trade: All foreign trade 
is nationalized. 

Austria 

Licensing requirements: Licenses required 
for the majority of exports. The new for- 
eign-trade law, effective December 31, 1948, 
liberalizes and simplifies foreign-trade regu- 
lations; commodities requiring export li- 
cense are specified in list A. 

Exchange controls: Full exchange control. 

Status of private trade: Private trade op- 
erative. 

Beigium-Luzemburg 


Licensing requirements: Export licenses 
are required for items amounting to approxi- 
mately 50 percent of export trade. Appli- 
cation for export licenses must be made in 
the Office Central des Contingents et Licenses 
(OCCL) by the Belgian exporter. 

For other items a declaration in lieu of 
license may be used. 

Exchange controls: Payments for goods ex- 
ported both under license and declaration in 
lieu of license must be assigned by the Bel- 
gian exporter to an authorized bank within 
8 days of receipt of payment. 

Status of private trade: Private trade oper- 
ative within framework of licensing and ex- 
change controls. 

Bulgaria 


Licensing requirements: Licenses are re- 
quired for all exports. Licenses are issued by 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

Exchange controls: Government exercises 
complete control over foreign exchange. All 
foreign exchange proceeds resulting from ex- 
port trade deposited with Bulgarian National 
Bank. 


Status of private trade: All foreign trade is 

nationalized. 
Czechoslovakia 

Licensing requirements: Almost all exports 
are handied by Government foreign-trade 
monopolies. Licenses from Ministry of For- 
eign Trade required for all exports. 

Exchange controls: Full control over for- 
eign-exchange transactions, exercised by Na- 
tional Bank. 

Status of private trade: Very little private 
trade; all foreign trade is being nationalized, 
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Denmark 


Licensing requirements: Licenses required 
for many exports of importance. Goods Sup- 
ply Board and Ministry of Agriculture are 
license-issuing authorities. 

Exchange controls: Full control on all ex- 
port transactions, 

Status of private trade: Private trade oper- 


ative, within the framework of existing 
licensing system, but many exports 
centralized. 

Finland 


Licensing requirements: All exports tech- 
nically subject to license. Licensing board 
is license-issuing authortiy. 

Exchange controls: On all export . 
actions. 

Status of private trade: Private-trade ps 
erative, within framework of existing licens- 
ing system. 

France 

Licensing requirements: Export licenses 
are now required for a comparatively small 
percentage of commodities in French export 
trade, notably essential foods, textiles, and 
raw materials, and equipment for industry. 
Gradual relaxation of export license control 
has accompanied improved domestic supplies. 

Exchange controls: All exports require an 
exchange commitment (“engagement de 
change”) executed by the exporter guaran- 
teeing surrender of the foreign-exchange 
proceeds of the transaction within a given 
period in exchange for francs. The export 
license (form 02) is sufficient and takes the 
place of an exchange commitment for prod- 
ucts subject to export license; a special form 
(DE) must be executed at the French Ex- 
change Office (Office des Changes) in the 
case of exports not subject to license. 

Status of private trade: Exports from 
France to the United States are on a private 
trade basis, within the framework of the ex- 
isting licensing system. 

French North Africa 

Licensing requirements: Export licenses re- 
quired for all exports. 

Exchange controls: Exchange controls re- 
quire exporter to surrender 90 percent of the 
foreign exchange in all cases. 

Status of private trade: Private exportation 
is in operation, within the framework of 
— licensing system. 

French West Africa 


Licensing requirements: Export licenses 
required for most products, obtainable from 
the Office de Commerce Extérieur, Dakar, 
French West Africa. 

Exchange Controls: Exchange controls re- 
quire exporter to surrender foreign exchange 
in all cases. 

Status of private trade: Exportation of 
crude products reserved to members of au- 
thorized trade groups. Other exports re- 
turned to private trade, within the frame- 
work of existing licensing system. 


Germany 
Western Germany and Western Sectors of 
Berlin 


Licensing requirements: Licenses required 
for all commercial exports. Obtained from 
German foreign trade banks (Aussenhandels. 
banken). 

Exchange controls: Control exercised over 
all foreign exchange transactions, Pay- 
ments must be made through German bank- 
ing system; payments direct to German ex- 

are prohibited. 

Status of private trade: All export trade 
in private hands. 


Soviet Zone of Germany and Soviet Sector of 
Licensing requirements: Licenses required 
for all commercial exports. 


Exchange controls: Control exercised over 
all foreign exchange transactions. Pay- 
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ments must be made to specially designated 
bank. 

Status of private trade: Private firms per- 
mitted to conclude contracts only through 
government trading companies. 


Greenland 
Licensing requirements. Exchange con- 
trols. Status of private trade: No private 
trade except for exports of cryolite. Trade 
is a monopoly of the Danish Government. 


Hungary 

Licensing requirements: Almost all exports 
are handled by government trade monopolies. 
Licenses required for all exports. Licenses 
issued by the Hungarian National Bank. 

Exchange controls: Full exchange control 
on all export transactions. 

Status of private trade: Foreign trade 
concentrated largely in government trading 
companies, 

Iceland 

Licensing requirements: All exports must 
be declared to customs authorities for ap- 
proval before shipment. 

Exchange controls: Exchange control on 
all export transactions. 

Status of private trade: Private trade 
operating. 

Italy 

Licensing requirements: Exports of do- 
mestic commodities are subject to Govern- 
ment control. The Ministry of Finance, 
upon request of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, has delegated to the customs officials 
the power to authorize the exportation of 
almost all goods to hard-currency countries 
(the United States, Canada, and Switzer- 
land), the exception consisting of a few com- 
modities forming export list A, and requiring 
a special ministerial export license. 

Exchange controls: Exporters of domestic 
goods are credited with 50 percent of dollars 
and other hard currency (at present, only 
free Swiss francs) proceeds left at the dis- 
position of private trade for importation— 
within 60 days from the end of the month 
in which it became available, subject to 
licensing requirements outlined above—or 
for sale at the export rate quoted in Milan 
or Rome exchanges on day of selling. The 
50 percent in question may be purchased by 
importers through banking channels. The 
remaining 50 percent must be ceded to the 
Italian exchange office at a rate correspond- 
ing to the average, as of the day of surrender 
of export currency quotations in Rome and 
Milan (as outlined in the section on import 
trade—exchange controls). 

Status of private trade: Exports are en- 
couraged, especially those bringing in dollar 
exchange. The rate applying to exports cur- 
rently has been about 625 lire 81. 


Netherlands 


Licensing requirements: Most exports sub- 
ject to export licenses, issued by the Central 
Bureau for Imports and Exports, by the 
Rijksbureaux, or by the monopoly holders, 

Licenses ordinarily always granted for ex- 
ports to the United States of America. In 
case of a time lag between placing of order 
and possible export, an assurance for ob- 
taining export license at a given time may 
be applied for, All applications must be 
filed by exporter and must be accompanied 
by an invoice or certified copy thereof. 

Exchange controls: License of Neder- 
landsche Bank or delegated offices necessary 
for payments to be made from abroad, 

Status of private trade: Private trade re- 
sumed, within the framework of existing 

licensing system. Export organizations being 
established in many industries which market 
the entire output of a certain industry 
group. 
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Norway 


Licensing requirements: Exports under 
strict government control. Licenses are re- 
quired for all products. 

Exchange controls: Rigid exchange con- 
trol in effect. 

Status of private trade: Foreign trade is 
largely in the hands of private merchants 
and firms, within the framework of existing 
licensing system, except for liquor, sugar, 
and tobacco. 

State-owned nonmonopolistic enterprises 
do, of course, export on their own account. 


Portugal 


Licensing requirements: All exports sub- 
ject to license. Licenses are issued by the 
Corporative Technical Council. 

Exchange controls: Full control of all other 
transactions. 

Status of private trade: Private trade per- 
mitted, subject to control of corporative or- 
ganizations within the framework of exist- 
ing Hcensing system, 


Portuguese colonies (Angola, Mozambique, 
Cape Verde, Portuguese Guinea, San Tomé, 
and Principe) 

Licensing requirements: All products sub- 
ject to export license, issued by the Export 
Regulating Commission or delegated agen- 
cies. 

Exchange controls; Full control of all dol- 
lar transactions. 

Status of private trade: Private trade per- 
mitted, subject to control of corporative or- 
ganizations, within the framework of exist- 
ing licensing system. 

Poland 


Licensing requirements: Almost all exports 
are handled by Government state monop- 
olies. Licenses required for almost all ex- 
ports and are issued by the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce. 

Exchange controls: Full exchange control 
on exports. 

Status of private trade: Hardly any private 
trade; all foreign trade is being nationalized. 
Rumania 

Licensing requirements: All foreign trade 
now nationalized. Licenses required for all 
exports. 

Exchange controls: Full exchange control 
on exports. 

Status of private trade: Private trade not 
operative. 

Spain 

Licensing requirements: All exports sub- 
ject to license by Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce or delegated agencies. 

Exchange controls: Foreign exchange from 
exports must be turned over to Foreign Ex- 
change Institute. Special exchange rates es- 
tablished for many export products. 

Status of private trade: Private trade in 
operation subject to control by syndical or- 
ganizations within the framework of exist- 
ing licensing system. 

Spanish possessions in Africa 

Licensing requirements. Exchange con- 
trols. Status of private trade. See Spain. 

Sweden 

Licensing requirements: Exports subject to 
permit regulations (see FCW of April 7, 1945) 
with only certain books and publications and 
limited noncommercial tourist purchases 
exempt. 

Exchange controls: Rigid exchange control. 

Status of private trade: Export trade is in 
the hands of private merchants and firms, 
within the framework of existing licensing 
system, except for liquors, sugar, and tobacco 
products. State-controlled nonmonopolistic 
enterprises do, of course, export on their own 
account, 
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Switzerland 


Licensing requirements: Export license re- 
quirements have been abolished, with the ex- 
ception of products of the watch industry 
and certain strategic raw materials. 

Licensed by Service des Importations et 
Exportations de Departement Fédéral de 
l'Economie Publique. K 

Exchange controls: Dollar proceeds from 
exports to dollar countries are converted in 
full at current rate of exchange. 

Proceeds from exports to other countries 
converted at official rates through Swiss 
Clearing Office. 

Status of private trade: Private trade in 
operation, within the framework of existing 
licensing system. 

U. S. S. R. 

Licensing requirements: All exports are 
subject to licensing by the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade. This particular requirement 
does not, however, present any difficulty to 
the potential American importer inasmuch 
as the official Soviet trading agency in the 
United States (the Amtorg Trading Corp. in 

ew York City), through which all transac- 
tions with Russian suppliers are effected, 
assumes responsibility for attending to all 
the documentation required by the Govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R. as well as import 
documentation required by the United States, 

Exchange controls: The Soviet Govern- 
ment exercises complete control over all for- 
eign exchange and gold, the possession and 
disposition of which is a government mo- 
nopoly in the U. S. S. R., vested in the state 
bank. 

Status of private trade: The entire field of 
foreign trade is operated as a government 
monopoly. 

Yugoslavia 

Licensing requirements: Licenses are re- 
quired for all exports. Licenses issued by 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

Exchange controls: Government exercises 
complete control over foreign exchange. All 
foreign exchange proceeds resulting from ex- 
port trade deposited with National Bank of 
Yugoslavia. 

Status of private trade: All foreign trade 
is nationalized. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, ex- 
change controls and export controls 
absolutely regulate and control the 
goods leaving such nations and the goods 
entering such nations. In other words, 
there is no such thing as fair play in 
trade through the arrangements we have 
made with any of these nations, for 
when we make such a trade agreement 
or agreements to slash tariffs or take 
other steps in that direction, they simply 
impose quotas, exchange controls, money 
manipulations, and thus defeat every 
agreement which has been made with us. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted at this point in 
the Record a summary of import licens- 
ing and exchange-control regulations in 
British Commonwealth areas, in the 
United Kingdom, and in some of the 
sterling bloc countries. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Office of International Trade, British Com- 
monwealth Branch, August 1948] 

Sum™ary or Import LICENSING AND EXCHANGE 
CONTROL REGULATIONS IN BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH AREAS 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Import licenses generally carry with them 

the right to foreign exchange, and an import 
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license is essential before an exchange per- 
mit is issued. The usual validity period of 
import licenses is 6 months, with 3 months 
extension (longer periods are allowed only 
with special authority). The merchandise 
must be cleared through the United King- 
dom customs before the expiration date of 
the import license. The amount indicated 
on the license covers the c. i. f. value, port of 
discharge. No specific percentage of toler- 
ance in value or quantity is allowed on the 
import license, but the customs officials are 
understood to exercise their discretion in all 
cases. 

There is no maximum value at which mer- 
chandise can be shipped without an import 
license. Bona fide trade samples, personal 
or household effects, and unsolicited gift 
packages to United Kingdom residents are 
exempt from licensing requirements. Small 
lists of essential goods may enter under open 
general license. 

Exchange permits are applied for sepa- 
rately from import licenses, and ordinarily 
the validity period of the import license de- 
termines the validity period of the exchange 
permit. The merchandise must be cleared 
through the United Kingdom customs be- 
fore the expiration date of the exchange 
permit, and the exchange control copy of 
the customs entry must be produced. The 
amount indicated on the exchange permit 
usually covers the c. 1. f. value, port of dis- 
charge, but as this is normally a condition 
of the individual contract, the value may be 
governed to some extent by the amount of 
exchange called for by the contract. No 
percentage of tolerance in value is allowed 
on an exchange permit, but in practice cus- 
toms officers may make an allowance of up 
to £5 on imports by parcel post. Apart from 
gifts, no merchandise can be shipped with- 
out an exchange permit, except for the con- 
cession mentioned above respecting imports 
by parcel post, which may be allowed as a 
matter of customs convenience. 


IRELAND 


Ireland has not instituted an import il- 
censing regime such as that of the United 
Kingdom, and most goods, including samples, 
gifts, and advertising material are not 
affected by import licensing restrictions, 
However, a few products are restricted on 
importation and require covering import 
licenses, but these regulations were made 
prior to World War II principally for the 
protection of domestic industry or agricul- 
ture, and not as a result of wartime disloca- 
tions in trade or balance of payment. In 
the few cases where licenses are required, the 
validity period of the import license varies 
with the particular product imported, but 
the usual period is 6 months. The issuance 
of an import license in no way carries a right 
to foreign exchange, since the exchange- 
control system operates entirely apart from 
the other import restrictions in force. Where 
goods require licenses, the merchandise must 
be cleared through the Irish customs before 
the expiration date shown on the license. 
The amount indicated on the import license 
covers the c. i. f. value, port of discharge. 
No specific percentage of tolerance in value 
or quantity is allowed on the import license 
but small deviations may be permitted. 

The Irish importer is required to obtain an 
exchange permit from the Minister for 
Finance béfore he can make payment in 
dollars for imports from the United States. 
The validity period of the exchange permit 
varies with the contract of sale, but it is 
usually from 3 to 6 months duration. The 
merchandise must be cleared through the 
Irish customs before the expiration date 
shown on the exchange permit. The amount 
indicated on the exchange permit usually 
covers the c, 1. f. value, port of discharge and 
no percentage of tolerance in value is pro- 
vided for. There is no maximum value at 
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which merchandise can be shipped without 
an exchange permit. 


AUSTRALIA 


The import license automatically carries 
the right to the corresponding amount of 
foreign exchange and there is no need for any 
exchange permit. The usual validity of the 
import license is 6 months. The validity 
period of capital equipment is 12 months and 
may be extended for the manufacture of 
heavy machinery often takes considerably 
longer than 12 months. Import licenses 
covering the following items also have a 
validity of 12 months: ball bearings; chrome, 
copper, and alloy cables and wires; cinemat- 
ograph films, unexposed and component raw 
materials for processing and packing; electric 
equipment; electric filament lamps and ma- 
terials for the manufacture of electric flla- 
ment lamps; electric motors and replacement 
parts therefor; felts and wires for paper mak- 
ing and similar purposes; motor vehicle 
chassis and parts therefor; raw materials for 
manufacture of sensitized photographic 
paper and film (other than cinematograph 
film); replacement parts for industrial ma- 
chinery; steel sheet of all kinds; telephone 
equipment; tinplate; tools of trade; tractors 
and parts; typewriters, cash registers, adding 
and computing machines; watches and watch 
parts. Provision is also made for a period of 
3 weeks grace on all licenses. 

Import licenses must be obtained by im- 
porters for all goods from nonsterling areas 
in advance of shipment. The application for 
an import license gives the name of the appli- 
cant’s bank and that bank is informed by 
the import licensing branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Customs when the license 
is granted. The holder of the license may 
then open a letter of credit or may obtain 
the necessary dollar exchange against docu- 
mentary drafts. If a remittance is deposited 
prior to shipment of the goods, an applica- 
tion for foreign currency must be made to 
the exchange control division of the Com- 
monwealth Bank. This is also true in the 
case of an application for foreign currency 
for traveling purposes. 

The vessel must arrive at the port of dis- 
charge before the expiration date of the im- 
port license. The amount indicated on the 
import license covers the value of the goods 
c. 1. f. port of discharge. No specific pro- 
vision is made by the regulations for any 
tolerance in the value of quantity stated 
in an import license. However, an increase 
due to an increase in ocean freight rates may 
be granted on applieation to the import 
licensing branch of the Department of Trade 
and Customs. 

The maximum value at which merchan- 
dise may be shipped without an import 
license is £1 Australian c. i. f. port of dis- 
charge. Samples of advertising material are 
not exempt from import license require- 
ments. Gifts are exempt up to £10 Aus- 
tralian including Australian duty. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The import license automatically carries 
the right to the corresponding amount of 
foreign exchange. The usual validity period 
of the import license is 12 months. The ves- 
sel or other means of conveyance must clear 
port of shipment before expiration date. The 
amount indicated on the import license 
covers the value of the goods c. 1. f. port of 
discharge. No specific provision is made by 
the regulations for any tolerance in the 
value or quantity stated in an import license. 
However, an increase due to a rise in ocean 
freight rates may be granted. Import licen- 
ses must be obtained by importers for goods 
in advance of shipment. No import licenses 
are required for bona fide gifts, 


BRITISH COLONIES 


At the present time, foreign trade opera- 
tions continue to be subject to close govern- 
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mental control in adl British colonial depend- 
encies, inasmuch as dollar exchange must 
be granted for purchases from the United 
States and licenses for all imports and most 
colonial exports are required, Such licenses 
must be obtained from the competent au- 
thorities+ in the colonies concerned by the 
local foreign firm proposing to engage in 
foreign trade. 

Owing to the shortage of dollar exchange, 
relative to demands, licenses to import from 
the United States are usually granted on the 
basis of priority of need. Thus, if the colo- 
nial government concerned considers as un- 
essential the items for which such licenses 
are requested, or if the items can be obtained 
from the United Kingdom, import licenses 
are generally refused. The issuance of an 
import license, however, generally assures 
the release of the necessary dollar exchange. 

Inasmuch as applications for import licen- 
ses may be refused in many cases, United 
States exporters, before making shipment, 
should assure themselves that their custom- 
ers have obtained an appropriate import 
license and exchange permit. Goods not 
covered by a valid import license may be 
refused entry and even if allowed to enter 
the respective territory, payment in dollars 
cannot be remitted. 


INDIA 


The granting of an import license by the 
Government of India ordinarily carries the 
right to foreign exchange. The validity pe- 
riod of an import license for most items is 6 
months from the last date of the month in 
which the license is granted. Certain speci- 
fied categories, however, are valid for 1 year, 
and licenses for capital goods” and “heavy 
electrical plant“ equipment may be valid for 
periods up to 3 years. The bill of lading 
must be dated on or before the expiration 
date of the import license. 

The value of goods for which an import 
license is granted is based on c. i. f. at the 
port of discharge. A tolerance of 10 percent 
of the value stated in the import license is 
allowed if there has been an increase in 
price. Although import licenses state both 
quantity and value, the latter is usually the 
controlling factor. 

Shipments such as samples, advertising 
matter and gifts which are supplied free of 
charge may be without a license, 
provided the value of each parcel does not ex- 
ceed 100 rupees (about $30). Parcel post 
shipments intended for the personal use of 
the addressee likewise require no licenses. 
With these exceptions, import licenses are re- 
quired for all shipments from the United 
States. 

PAKISTAN 

The granting of an import license by the 
Government of Pakistan ordinarily carries 
the right to foreign exchange. An import 
license is valid up to the end of the ship- 
ment period during which the license is is- 
sued. Current shipment periods are January 
1 to June 30, and July 1 to December 31. The 
vessel on which the goods are carried must 
clear the port of shipment before the expira- 
tion date of the license, 

The value of goods for which an import 
license is granted is the actual value of the 
foreign exchange needed.. No specific per- 
centage of tolerance in value or quantity is 
allowed on the import license, but the value 
may be raised if conditions warrant. 

No import license is necessary for gifts, 
samples and advertising matter supplied free 


Each of the colonies has its own control 
agency or agencies to which various titles are 
given, but which exercise more or less similar 
functions relating to the licensing of im- 
ports and exports, the authorizing of pay- 
ment for imports and the handling of ex- 
change proceeds arising from the exporta- 
tion of colonial products, 
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of charge. A license is necessary, however, 
for any item sent as a gift, if it is on the list 
of items which are prohibited from importa- 
tion except as gifts. With the exceptions 
noted above import licenses are required for 
all imports from the United States, 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


At present very few restrictions are im- 
posed on foreign trade by the Union of 
South Africa. The information provided 
below was valid as of August 1, 1948. 
Should any modifications occur, full details 
will be published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. 

Import permits are required on the follow- 
ing items only: Cereals, wheat and wheat 
products, maize and maize products, rice, 
barley, oats and rye and their products; 
cocoa; animal and vegetable fats and oils; 
salted fish; meats; dry beans, peas, and len- 
tils; and jute products. All other com- 
modities, including gifts, samples, etc., are 
exempt from licensing requirements. 

Import permits are valid for 90 days, but 
may be extended if necessary. Merchandise 
must be cleared through customs before the 
expiration date of the import license. The 
value shown on the import permit may be 
f. O. b., f. a. s., or c. I. f., as the importer may 
request. 

Tin and tinplate and leather require cer- 
tificates of essentiality from the South Af- 
rican Government before they can be im- 
ported into the Union, but no import permit 
is required. 

At present, dollar exchange is freely avail- 
able on all imports from the United States, 
No foreign exchange permit is required. 
However, before an importer can secure dol- 
lar exchange, he must go to one of the local 
banks designated as an agent for the South 
African Reserve Bank and present evidence 
that he has placed a bona fide order in the 
United States and that the goods are either 
ready for shipment or have been shipped. 
If these conditions are met, the local bank 
will then make the required amount of dol- 
lars available in exchange for South African 
currency. Dollar letters of credit approved 
by the local banks will be valid for up to 6 
months, but may be extended if necessary. 

The amount of dollar exchange approved 
by the local bank will be sufficient to cover 
the cost of the merchandise plus any addi- 
tional costs, depending on whether the goods 
were sold f. o. b. vessel, f. a. s. point of 
shipment, or c. i. f. port of discharge. 

Forward purchases of foreign exchange are 
not permitted for nonessential consumer 
goods, but are permitted for producers’ goods 
up to a maximum of 6 months. Dollar and 
other hard currency exchange is, however, 
made available for current purchases of all 
classes of goods. In the case of nonessential 
consumer goods, dollar exchange is made 
available at the rate of exchange prevailing 
at the time the goods are ready for ship- 
ment. As stated above, evidence of the 
availability of goods must be presented to 
the local banks when an application for 
foreign exchange is made, 

The reexport from the Union of goods im- 
ported from countries outside the sterling 
area is prohibited, except with treasury per- 
mission. Permits will be granted if the 
Union exporter recovers from the importer 
in the country of destination the same cur- 
rency and in the same amount as originally 
paid by the Union importer. For example, 
a Union importer who has obtained dollar 
exchange to pay for goods from the United 
States cannot reexport the goods to Southern 
Rhodesia unless he receives the equivalent 
amount of dollar exchange in payment from 
the Rhodesian importer. 

Dollar exchange approved by the local bank 
depends on the amount required to pay for 
merchandise and other costs covered by the 
contract. 
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CANADA 

Since November 17, 1947, Canada has had 
import control for exchange purposes but 
the control is effected through commodities, 
a considerable number of which are subject 
to restriction via (a) embargo; or (b) 
quotas; or (e) individual or project licensing 
of producers’ goods. Goods not subject to 
embargo may be imported without permit 
from any port of the British Empire. 

Importers only may obtain import permits 
or allotments which must be presented to 
clear customs. This clearance carries the 
right to exchange on presentation of the 
port-dated invoice showing receipt of the 
goods. Prepayment is permitted on special 
arrangement with local agents of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. Acceptance of Ca- 
nadian dollars by the exporter does not re- 
move the import restrictions. The importer 
is required to obtain a permit for any pay- 
ment to a nonresident. 

The kind and duration of the permit is 
determined by the commodity. For quotaed 
goods, importers’ allotments of exchange are 
established quarterly, on the basis of a na- 
tional quota and the importer's participation 
in trade in the base year. Quotaed goods 
now require permits only where the import 
is from scheduled countries of which the 
United States is one. These permits cover 
groups of related items—e. g., food, textiles, 
etc.—and may be applied at the importer's 
convenience to any or all of the individual 
commodities within the group. Some pro- 
ducers’ goods imported in large quantity are 
also on a quota basis but in general these 
goods are governed by allotments which are 
issued on a project basis against which in- 
dividual imports are checked off. The per- 
mits are issued through the port at which the 
importer normally enters goods, but they are 
transferable to other ports on notice. 

The import restrictions do not apply to 
gifts valued at not more than $5. They do 
not apply to bona fide birthday gifts, and 
in the Christmas season, Christmas gifts, 
valued at not more than $25. They do not 
apply to bona fide wedding gifts of any value. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Import licenses are required only for food, 
oils and fats and soap. No license is re- 
quired for other goods. Exchange must be 
applied for but is normally available for per- 
mitted imports on proof of entry. Prepay- 
ment requires arrangement with the Foreign 
Exchange Control. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a reprint of 
my remarks in the Senate in March 1949, 
at which point I named the countries 
in the sterling bloc—approximately 58 
countries and entities—which in the 
British Commonwealth system have dif- 
ferent values allocated to the pound 
sterling, depending upon the classifica- 
tion of the areas. 

There being no objection, the reprint 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Most of the nations of the world have es- 
tablished methods of manipulating their cur- 
rencies for trade advantage. 

For example, the English have their sterling 
bloc—with a large number of nations blocked 
in—and a large number blocked out. The 
Dutch have their guilder and the French their 
franc. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recor at this point a list of the 
sterling bloc area nations. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 
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The list referred to is as follows: 
“THE STERLING AREA 

“(Prepared by State Department in consulta- 

tion with United Kingdom Treasury Dele- 

gation) 

“(As of March 25, 1949) 

“The term ‘sterling area’ means the United 
Kingdom and the following territories ex- 
cluding Canada and Newfoundland, 


“I, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE 
COUNTRIES 

“(a) any Dominion: Australian, New Zea- 
land, South Africa. 

“(b) any other part of His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s dominions: India, Burma, Southern 
Rhodesia, Ceylon. 

“Principal colonial territories: Aden 1 (col- 
ony and protectorate); Bahamas; Barbados; 
Basutoland; Bermuda; British Guiana; Brit- 
ish Honduras; Cyprus; Falkland Islands and 
dependencies; Fiji; Gabia‘ (colony and pro- 
tectorate); Gibraltar, Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands colony; Gold Coast! (1) Colony, (2) 
Ashanti, (3) Northern Territories; Hong 
Kong; Jamaica (including Turks and Caicos 
Islands and the Cayman Islands); Kenya! 
(colony and protectorate); Leeward Islands; 
Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher and 
Nevis, Virgin Islands; Malta; Mauritius; Ni- 
geria:* (1) Colony, (2) Protectorate; St. 
Helena and dependencies; Seychelles; Sierra 
Leone?! 1 (colony and protectorate); Straits 
Settlements; Trinidad and Tobago; Wind- 
ward Islands: Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent. 

“(c) any territory in repect of which a 
mandete on behalf of the League of Nations 
has been accepted by His Britannic Majesty 
and is being exercised by His Britannic Ma- 
jesty's Government in the United Kingdom, 
or in any Dominion: Cameroons (British), 
Tanganyika, Togoland (British), South West 
Africa, Western Samoa, Nauru. 

“(d) any British protectorate or protected 
State: Bechuanaland protectorate; British 
Solomon Islands protectorate; Malay States 
(1) Federated Maiay States: Negri Sembilan, 
Pahang, Perak, Selangor; (2) Unfederated 
Malay States; Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Per- 
lis, Tregganu; Brunei; State of North Borneo; 
Northern Rhodesia; Nyasaland protectorate; 
Sarawak; Somaliland protectorate; Swazi- 
land; Tonga; Uganda protectorate; Zanzibar 
protectorate. 

“TI, INDEFENDENT COUNTRIES 

“(a) Iraq. 

“(b) Iceland. 

“(c) Ireland.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, let me 
point out that the sterling-bloc countries 
in which the pound sterling is freely in- 
terchangeable are very few in number. 
Aside from those countries, there are 
certain convertible sterling countries— 
including Russia, but not including the 
United States of America, which country 
must pay the full price for the pound 
sterling in any trade relations which may 
be had between the United States and 
those countries, thus preventing an even 
break in such international trade from 
the outset. 

Mr. President, it is simply out of the 
question for us to do any business with 
countries which control their exports 
and exchanges to that extent. In other 
words, with the ECA funds we are simply 
building those 100-year-old feuds higher 


1 Colonies contiguous to protectorates of 
the same name or within the same adminis- 
trative unit. 
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and higher; and more export controls, 
more embargoes, more import controls 
and quotas, and more industrial specifi- 
cations and almost every other known 
kind of obstacle are put in the way of fair 
trade between the United States and the 
European countries which we are now 
supporting to a large extent, and also 
between those European countries them- 
selves. 

So instead of bringing about the 
objective we say we want to reach, we 
are simply building higher and higher 
the obstacles to such objectives and mak- 
ing it difficult if not impossible to reach 
our goal at all. So I say, Mr. President, 
that any further aid to Europe should 
be conditioned upon abolishirg the 
manipulation of currency values, which 
simply stifles the very trade we say we 
are promoting. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I rise to oppose the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nevada. I realize 
as much as does anyone that there is not 
a free exchange of moneys across inter- 
national lines, and that conditions are 
not such that we can overcome subsidies 
and quotas. But the aim of the ECA pro- 
gram is to attempt to get the nations on 
their feet, so that these evils can be 
overcome. The implications of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nevada are not completely clear. 
His last statement is very much clearer 
than the amendment itself, but it seems 
to imply two things: First, that the par- 
ticipating countries must abolish cur- 
rency controls; and second, that the ex- 
change rates of the participating coun- 
tries must be allowed to fluctuate freely 
in the free money markets of the world 
in order to reflect their actual purchas- 
ing power in terms of United States 
dollars. 

There are, of course, no free money 
markets in the world. I wish there were. 
I think that one of the greatest mistakes 
made in wartime was that we did not 
allow our money to seek its proper level. 
Another mistake we made in wartime 
was that we did not pay our soldier boys 
in our own dollars and let those dollars 
seek their natural level in relation to the 
moneys of the rest of the world. I think 
it was a great mistake that we did not 
allow all our contractors who put up 
buildings in foreign countries to hire 
laborers and pay them in American 
dollars. But we did not do that, and 
the dollar did not seek its natural level, 
nor did other currencies seek their 
natural levels in relation to the dollar. 
But merely because we did not do those 
things, and merely because the world is 
not on a free money basis, it does not 
follow that we should force that issue in 
connection with ECA, 

The general convertibility of all cur- 
rencies is an important objective of 
United States foreign economic policy, 
not as an end in itself but as an indis- 
pensable means for making possible a 
high level of multilateral trade and the 
steady improvement of economic well- 
being throughout the free world. One 
of the objectives of the Marshall plan, 
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therefore, is to enable the participating 
countries to make their currencies freely 
convertible at the earliest possible 
moment. But this objective cannot be 
achieved at one jump. The Marshall 
plan still has 2 years to run and it is not 
even certain at this time that by June 
30, 1952, all of the participating coun- 
tries will be in a strong enough position 
politically and economically to make 
their currencies freely convertible into 
the dollar after that date. 

By the free convertibility of European 
currencies into dollars we mean that 
each country will be able to earn by its 
own efforts, through the sale of its goods 
and services abroad, enough dollars to 
satisfy whatever demand there may be 
within the country for the importation 
of dollar goods. In order for a country 
to be able to do this, its dollar trade must 
be in reasonable balance and it must 
have a sufficiently large monetary reserve 
of gold and dollars to take care of sea- 
sonal and other short-term fluctuations 
in its dollar earnings. For a European 
country in particular to have free dollar 
convertibility would also require that its 
political situation and its defense secu- 
rity be sufficiently good so that there 
would not be a massive capital flight the 
minute exchange controls were aban- 
doned. 

None of these preconditions of free 
dollar convertibility now exist in western 
Europe. Western Europe is not yet 
earning sufficient dollars through the 
sale of their goods and services abroad 
to make dollars freely available to any 
private European who wished to import 
dollar goods. Monetary reserves of gold 
and dollars are so low that they would 
not be adequate to take care of seasonal 
and other short-term fluctuations in dol- 
lar earnings and dollar payments. And 
political and security conditions in west- 
ern Europe have not yet improved to the 
point where the possibility of a massive 
capital flight to the United States can 
be dismissed, and that would be disas- 
trous both to us and to Europe. 

In these circumstances it would also 
not be possible for the participating 
countries to allow their exchange rates 
to fluctuate freely in the free money 
markets of the world. Despite the re- 
cent devaluations, it is more than likely 
that several of the European currencies 
would rapidly depreciate to low levels, 
The cost of imports would therefore 
steadily mount; new inflationary pres- 
sures would be generated within these 
countries; both the cost of living and the 
cost of production would rise rapidly; 
and any temporary gain in the sale of ex- 
ports would soon be wiped out by the re- 
newed inflation. All of the good work 
which the Marshall plan has accom- 
plished in checking inflation, holding 
down the cost of living, raising consump- 
tion and thereby improving political and 
social stability would soon be wiped out. 

For these reasons, the ECA believes 
that the adoption of Senator MALONE’S 
amendment would force a premature 
convertibility on to the Marshall-plan 
countries, would seriously depreciate 
their currencies and would wipe out a 
large part of the gains which the ERP 
has achieved to date. The ECA believes 
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that the participating countries are 
making as rapid progress as can be ex- 
pected toward the objectives which Sena- 
tor Matone desires to achieve, but a pre- 
mature convertibility and freeing of ex- 
change rates would be a disastrous blow 
to the ultimate achievement of perma- 
nent currency convertibility. 

Mr. President, one further word. 
Each of the participating countries 
which is to convert must operate in ac- 
cordance with its own economy and in 
accordance with the sovereign notion of 
its own good, For the United States to 
attempt to do something against the will 
of another sovereign country would de- 
stroy completely all the aims and objects 
of the ECA program. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MatoneE.] [Putting the question,] The 
Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Martin 


The 


Anderson Hill Maybank 
Benton Hoey Millikin 
Brewster Holland Mundt 
Bricker Humphrey Murray 
Bridges Hunt Myers 
Butler Ives Neely 

B Jenner O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Cordon Johnston, §.C. Saltonstall 
Darby Kefauver Schoeppel 
Donnell Kem Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Kilgore Sparkman 
Eastland Knowland Stennis 
Ecton Leahy Taft 
Ellender Lehman Taylor 
Ferguson Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Lucas e 

Frear McCarthy Tobey 
Fulbright McClellan Tydings 
George McParland Wherry 
Graham McKellar Wiley 
Green McMahon Williams 
Gurney Magnuson Young 
Hayden Malone 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will reject this amend- 
ment. If we wanted to kill this bill, we 
might as well strike out the enacting 
clause as to adopt this amendment. The 
amendment provides: 

The Administrator shall terminate the 
provision of assistance under this title on 
June 30, 1950, to any participating country 
unless, on or before such date, such coun- 
try (1) has eliminated any currency controls 
imposed by it that prevent its currency from 
reflecting its actual p power in 
terms of the United States dollar on the 
free monetary markets of the world, and (2) 
enters into an agreement with the United 
States that it will not reimpose any such 
currency controls prior to July 1, 1952. 


Mr. President, that is so outrageously 
ridiculous that if we do not want any- 
thing in the bill, we should vote for that 
amendment. If we do want our efforts 
to be successful in the rehabilitation of 
Europe, we should vote against the 
amendment, We might as well kill the 
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whole bill as to adopt such an amend- 
ment. How can a nation promise the 
United States in a contract that its par- 
liament some time in the future will not 
do something about currency controls? 
It is absurd. I hope the Senate will re- 
ject the amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I did 
not use all my time 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator has 1 minute left. 

Mr. MALONE. All I ask in this 
amendment is that those nations turn 
honest. When they manipulate the 
price of their currency, all we do, in the 
long run, is to to make up the difference. 
A pound can be obtained anywhere in 
the world for approximately $2.25 or 
$2.30. No one pays more than $2.40 for 
it. There is no manipulation of the price 
of the dollar; the price is fixed in terms 
of commodities. Therefore, the only 
reason for manipulation of the price of 
currency in European nations or in any 
other nations, as between themselves 
and this country, is simply a way of 
gaining trade advantage. In other 
words 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Nevada has expired. 
All time on the amendment has expired, 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. [Putting the 
question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk and 
to have stated. It is my amendment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7. 
between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 107. Section 118 of such act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The Administrator shall 
terminate the provision of assistance under 
this title to any participating country when- 
ever he determines that such country ex- 
ports or permits the exportation, to Russia or 
any of its satellite countries, after the date 
of enactment of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1950, of any article or commodity 
which, in the opinion of the Administrator, 
could be used to maintain or expand, di- 
rectly, or indirectly, the military forces of 
any such country.” 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I have here- 
tofore presented to the Senate evidence 
that a large trade in war materials, in- 
cluding arms, has been going on between 
the Marshall-plan nations, on the one 
hand, and Russia and the countries be- 
hind the iron curtain, on the other hand. 
These shipments are set out in tables 
which I have heretofore incorporated in 
the Recorp in reference to Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, the United Kingdom, and 
France, as the shipping countries. This 
evidence is authentic. It was obtained 
by me from the International Trade Of- 
fice of the Department of Commerce, 
and I think it can be relied on as being 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. President, let us look at the pic- 
ture. It will not be a complete look, 
because the information I have in my 
Possession applies only to three of the 
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Marshall-plan countries. They are 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium- 
Luxemburg. First, a few of the articles 
which Belgium has shipped to Russia 
and her satellites last year were firearms 
to Czechoslovakia, and also, iron, cast 
iron, steel, copper, lead, tin, and zinc. 
Belgium also sent behind the iron cur- 
tain substantial quantities of electrical 
machinery, articles for electrical techni- 
cal use, as well as measuring and preci- 
sion instruments, 

Great Britain: Last year, the British 
Socialist Government permitted more 
than $45,000,000 worth of machinery, in- 
cluding electric generators and machine 
tools, to be sent behind the iron curtain, 
Substantial shipments of ball and roller 
bearings also were sent behind the iron 
curtain from the United Kingdom. The 
British Government also let the Reds 
have a sizable shipment of barbed wire 
and railway construction material. 
They have permitted all sorts of war ma- 
terial to go to Russia and other coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain and also 
aluminum, lead, transportation equip- 
ment, chemicals, and scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus, andsoon. Many 
of the materials which are being sent to 
Russia and her satellites by the Mar- 
shall-plan countries are being supplied 
to them by the United States under the 
Marshall plan. The difference is that 
they are sent by the people of the United 
States to the Marshall-plan countries as 
gifts from the American people. They 
are sold by the Marshall-plan countries 
to Russia and her satellites. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Myers] said a few minutes ago that dur- 
ing the course of the discussion there 
had been a good deal of talk about 
communism here at home. He won- 
dered why there had not been any talk 
about communism abroad. I think I 
will fill the hiatus and talk a little bit 
about communism in the Marshall-plan 
countries. 

Mr. President, socialism and commu- 
nism are fruit of the same tree. They 
have their roots in the doctrines of Karl 
Marx, and they have the same objec- 
tive: The abolition of private property 
and private means of production. The 
only difference is that the Communists 
are willing to resort to arson, bloodshed, 
murder, and revolution. The Socialists 
prefer to reach the same end by peace- 
ful means. There are many members 
of the government in several of the 
Marshali-plan countries who have long 
records as Communist workers and Com- 
munist writers. Let us look at only a 
few of them. The Minister of War in 
Great Britain is Mr. John Strachey. He 
has written that the coming communism 
can alone render our problems soluble. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign 
Secretary, the same Mr. Bevin who wants 
to redistribute the Fort Knox gold, by 
the way, has said: 

Russia would deal better and with greater 
confidence with a Socialist government in 
Britain. Left can speak to left in comrade- 
ship and confidence, 


The present British Minister of De- 
fense, Emanuel Shinwell, has said that 
he has no quarrel with the objectives of 
communism. 
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Aneurin Bevan, British Minister of 
Health, has said: 

Because of its policy the Socialist Party is 
best fitted to cooperate more and more closely 
with Russia. 


Another Socialist member of Parlia- 
ment has said: 


We have got to drop all this confounded 
nonsense of anticommunism. 


And so it goes, Mr. President. 

It is the settled plan of many per- 
sons active in the governments of west- 
ern Europe to bring on as soon as they 
can a further development of marxism, 
which is communism. Therefore, I 
hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
was looking for the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. I do not see 
him on the floor at the moment. I 
wanted to yield some time to him on this 
amendment. He is very much inter- 
ested in it. In the meantime, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have in my hand a statement 
from the ECA with regard to this 
amendment. ECA is very much op- 
posed to the amendment on the ground 
that arms, munitions, or direct military 
aid are not going from western Europe 
to the satellite countries. If the 
amendment were adopted, the countries 
of western Europe would not be able to 
trade with eastern Europe, because the 
amendment would prohibit anything 
that afiects defense directly or indi- 
rectly. Any food article would be in- 
directly of military aid. 

The attitude of ECA is that trade be- 
tween western Europe and satellite 
countries in many instances is very de- 
sirable. They want these countries to 
purchase food and other things from 
some satellite states and exchange 
products with them; not military sup- 
plies or equipment, or munitions, but 
trade which went on prior to the war. 
Therefore I very much hope that the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my time to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loner], if he cares to dis- 
cuss this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from Texas yields 7 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to say that 
the adoption of this amendment would 
do a great deal more harm than good, 
It would impose restrictions on our of- 
ficials in dealing with a matter in which 
it is absolutely vital that they have ad- 
ministrative discretion. It is impossible 
for us on the Senate floor to determine 
what article at a given time has military 
value and what article does not have 
military value. It is impossible for us to 
determine whether or not an article 
which has a certain amount of military 
value is nevertheless worth more to us 
if we can send it over there and get 
something back in return for it which 
confers a still greater benefit on us. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri, 
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Mr. KEM. The Senator from Massa - 
chusetts realizes, does he not, discretion 
is given to the Administrator to decide 
about those matters when in his opinion 
and in his discretion it is desirable to 
withhold permission that shipments may 
be made? 

Mr. LODGE. He has that discretion 
now. If the amendment means any- 
thing, it means that the Administrator 
would be prohibited from permitting a 
country to send anything which either 
directly or indirectly—I am quoting the 
exact language of the amendment— 
would help the military forces of any 
such country. The word “indirectly” 
includes every single article that is 
known. If the amendment does not 
mean that, it does not mean anything 
and is just so much waste paper. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The language of the 
amendment is so broad that, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, a country which 
shipped pens made out of steel to Russia 
or a satellite country would he directly 
or indirectly helping the military forces 
of such country, Is that not correct? 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Because we know that 
steel is of value. The amendment pro- 
i ay no limitation. It covers the whole 

eld. 

Mr. LODGE. It covers the whole field. 
If its provisions were carried to their 
logical conclusion, all east-west trade 
between Marshall-plan countries and 
eastern Europe would be stopped, and 
that would mean an increase in the dol- 
lar gap of $3,000,000,000. It would put 
us in front of an economic obstacle the 
like of which we have never seen, 

I think it is important for Senators to 
realize that this is something which ap- 
pears to be well organized at the present 
time. Military secrecy prevents the 
revelation of the details, but it is possi- 
ble to inform the Senate that the cate- 
gories of articles which are to be sent 
behind the iron curtain are, broadly 
speaking, classified as follows: 

Articles which are of strictly military 
use, and which are prohibited, and none 
of them are sent either from this coun- 
try or from the Marshall-plan countries, 

Second, there are the goods which have 
a certain amount of military value, 
which, used in a certain way, might be 
classified as war materials. Those are 
subject to licensing. 

Then there are the goods that are not 
military articles in any sense of the word, 
but in their production there might be 
some secret processes employed. Those 
articles are also subject to licensing, so 
that the secret processes that could be 
applied in other countries may not be- 
come known. 

Mr. President, I think it is fair to say 
that everything that goes behind the iron 
curtain is either approved by the Ameri- 
can military or is sent with the full 
knowledge of the American military. 
Therefore it seems to me that the in- 
terests of the United States are well pro- 
tected, Our administrative officials now 
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have the discretion to run this adminis- 
tration in such a way that the United 
States will get the benefit of changing 
conditions as they develop, and will be 
able to get a quid pro quo here and there, 
when the possibility of such a thing 
occurs, and that the chance of such arti- 
cles being used against the United States 
is therefore very small. 

Mr. President, if the pending amend- 
ment were agreed to, I believe it would 
do more harm than good. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, in order to 
meet the criticism of the able Senator 
from Massachusetts, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be amended 
by striking out, in the last line, the words 
“or indirectly.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. I object. 

Mr. KEM.. I modify my amendment 
to that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
has a right to do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I withdraw the ob- 
jection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time for 
debate has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Missouri asked unanimous consent to 
change the amendment, and I had a 
right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri has a right to modify his 
own amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly he has. I 
am not objecting to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr. KEM. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CAIN (when Mr. Monsz's name 
was called). I voted in my own right, 
but I neglected to recall that on this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If he were pres- 
ent and permitted to vote, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. . I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WrrREnSI, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Tuomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] and the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. PEPPER] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrncs] are unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
Carran] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.’ 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Maryland would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Russett], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Peprer], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is nec- 
essarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, and 
his pair has been announced previously 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
CAIN], 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] who is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business, is paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Brewster Frear Millikin 
Bricker Hendrickson Mundt 
Bridges Jenner Schoeppel 
Butler Kem Taft 
Byrd Knowland Thye 
Dworshak McCarthy Wherry 
Ecton Malone W. 
Ferguson Martin Young 
NAYS—52 
Aiken Hoey 
Anderson Holland Magnuson 
Benton Humphrey Maybank 
Connally Hunt Myers 
Cordon Ives Neely 
Darby Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Donnell Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Eastland Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Ellender Kerr Smith, N. 
Flanders Kilgore Sparkman 
Fulbright Leahy Stennis 
George Lehman Taylor 
Graham Thomas, Utah 
Green Lucas Tobey 
Gurney McClellan Wiley 
Hayden McFaril 
McKellar 
NOT VOTING—20 
Lo 

88 Alette McCarran 
Cha ickenlooper Morse 
Chavez Langer Murray 
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So Mr. Kem’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. THomas] and myself, I send to the 
desk an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, between 
lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


(b) So much of section 112 (d) of such act 
as precedes paragraph (1) thereof is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

„d) The term ‘surplus agricultural come 
modity’ as used in this section is defined as 
any agricultural commodity, or product 
thereof or class, type, or specification there- 
of, produced in the United States which is 
in excess of domestic requirements. Any 
agricultural commodity, or product thereof 
or class, type, or specification thereof, shall 
be deemed to be in excess of domestic re- 
quirements (A) if so determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or (B) if, in the 
case of an agricultural commodity or class, 


type, or specification thereof, such com- 


modity is selling at less than its support 
price, if any, or (C) if, in the case of a prod- 
uct of an agricultural commodity, such 
product is selling at less than a price suffi- 
cient to reflect to producers of such com- 
modity the support price, if any, of such 
commodity. In providing for the procures 
ment of any such surplus agricultural com- 
modity for transfer by grant to any partici«- 
pating country in accordance with the re- 
quirements of such country, the Adminis- 
trator shall give effect to the following:“. 

On page 3, line 3, strike out (b)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof (c).“ 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the 
amendment is designed to do exactly 
what Mr. Hoffman, of ECA, Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Brannan, and Dr, 
FitzGerald, of ECA, claim they are sup- 
posed to do under ECA, that is, to fur- 
nish ECA dollars to buy food in off- 
shore countries only when there is no 
surplus in this country. In other words, 
that if ECA dollars are used to buy foods 
they must be spent under ECA to buy 
our surplus. 

Mr. President, during the time the 
ECA has been in operation, for 2 years, 
the Department of Agriculture has ac- 
cumulated about $4,500,000,000 worth of 
agricultural surpluses. During that 
same time I believe there have been 
some bad abuses in the use of ECA 
funds. Millions of United States dol- 
lars have been used to buy food com- 
modities in other countries when we had 
surpluses here. For example, Mr. Pres- 
ident, wheat has been a surplus commod- 
ity in the United States since the incep- 
tion of ECA. Yet from April 3, 1948, to 
December 31, 1949, ECA financed the 
purchase of $424,000,000 worth of wheat 
and flour in Canada, and by the end of 
this fiscal year ECA will have purchased 
in Canada more than one-half billion 
doliars’ worth of wheat, while during 
this time we had a surplus in the United 
States. On the one hand we have spent 
a half billion dollars to dispose of Can- 
ada’s surplus wheat. On the other hand, 
here in the United States we have a 
450,000,000 bushel surplus of wheat and 
do nothing for our farmers. With 
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$4,500,000,000 invested in surpluses, our 
Secretary of Agriculture is calling for 
curtailment of agricultural production 
all along the line, and offering to our 
farmers what is in effect a Government 
dole in place of a good market for their 
products. 

Just across the line in Canada, because 
ECA spent a half billion of United States 
dollars to get rid oi their surpluses, the 
head of their department of agriculture 
is urging their farmers to produce to the 
limit. Produce all they want. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I am sorry; my time is 
limited. I will yield a little bit later, I 
send to the desk an article from the 
Winnipeg Free Press, dated Tuesday, 
April 24, 1950, and ask that the first four 
paragraphs be read. The information in 
this news story should be of great impor- 
tance to every Member of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

BRANDON, MANITOBA, April 4.—Rt. Hon. 
James G. Gardiner, federal minister of agri- 
culture, Monday night opened the Manitoba 
annual winter fair at Brandon by urging 
farmers to “produce to the limit.” About 
3,000 were in attendance from all parts of 
Manitoba, 

“Agriculturists have never been in a bet- 
ter financial position,” declared Mr. Gardiner. 
“Give production all you've got and there 
will be markets for the sale of your products.” 

Mr. Gardiner, who addressed the largest 
audience ever to attend the official opening 
of the winter fair, declared, “the financial 
situation offered the farmer today is better 
than ever before in history.” 

He urged the Manitoba farmer to turn 
present high profits back into livestock and 
equipment, and advised purchase of “noth- 
ing but the best.” 


Mr. YOUNG. This news story sounds 
like something from another world. No 
surpluses, produce as much as you want, 
and if there are surpluses Uncle Sam 
will take care of them even before we 
take care of our own farmer. 

Mr. President, nearly one-half billion 
dollars—and there will be more than one- 
half billion dollars spent before we get 
through with the program—have been 
spent in Canada to relieve them of their 
grain surpluses. This wheat was pur- 
chased for Great Britain in Canada with 
ECA dollars at prices higher than our 
own. For example, last year the average 
Canadian price was $2.06 a bushel f. o. b. 
Fort William or Port Arthur. The aver- 
age price Great Britain paid for a com- 
parable grade wheat in the United States 
was $1.85 a bushel f. o. b. at Port Arthur, 
and they could have purchased it under 
the international wheat agreement for 
$1.80 a bushel. It is most difficult to 
understand why United States officials 
would approve such a deal. It was even 
arranged by ECA officials and later ap- 
proved by Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan. 

Canada is a good neighbor of ours and 
I believe in being fair to them. Iam sure 
though that their farmers do not expect 
the United States to provide more oppor- 
tunity to produce and make money than 
we do for our own. I wish we had a 
Secretary of Agriculture that could do 
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as much for our farmers as Mr. Gardiner 
had done for Canadian farmers. 

It is worth noting that while we gave 
Great Britain a half billion dollars to 
buy wheat in Canada, the per capita debt 
in Canada is only $860. In the United 
States it is $1,697. The per capita tax in 
Canada is $202. The per capita tax in the 
United States is $256. Great Britain 
even has a balanced budget while we 
will spend seven billion more this year 
than our receipts. It just does not make 
sense. 

It must be very difficult indeed for 
the farmers living along the United 
States side of the international border 
line to have to cut their acreage on the 
average of 19 percent and in individual 
cases as high as 60 percent or 70 percent 
while on the Canadian side, farmers are 
urged to produce to the limit. 

Even worse, the excellent situation 
Canada finds itself in is almost entirely 
because the United States, with the ap- 
proval of our Secretary of Agriculture, 
spent one-half billion dollars to relieve 
Canada of its wheat surplus—and at the 
same time must have been fully cogni- 
zant of our vast accumulation of wheat. 
According to his own estimate, the sur- 
plus will reach close to 450,000,000 
bushels by July 1 next. 

As previously stated, the average re- 
duction of wheat required in the United 
States for 1950 is 19 percent. The re- 
duction required in the State of Texas 
is 23.2 percent. In Colorado it is 37.3 
percent. In Kansas 16.9 percent and in 
North Dakota 13.2 percent. These are 
Department of Agriculture figures. 

Besides this, Mr. President, we have 
imported large quantities of rye, oats, 
barley, and other commodities from 
Canada. To be exact, we imported 19,- 
261,389 bushels of oats, 10,365,621 bushels 
of barley, and more than _ 17,000,000 
bushels of rye from Canada. 

Mr. President, while we imported from 
Canada more than 7,000,000 bushels of 
rye, we only exported through our Army 
of occupation in Europe and all other 
sources 5,000,000 bushels, For the last 6 
months Canadian rye has been supplying 
practically all our domestic requirements, 

On top of that we imported large 
quantities of potatoes which certainly 
helped wreck our potato-price support 
program which price-support program 
was afterward repealed and may not be 
reinstated by this Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I am sure that every 
Member of the Senate admires the very 
assiduous and intelligent way in which 
the Senator from North Dakota in- 
terests himself in the problems which 
confront the wheat growers. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has already 
spoken to me about this particular 
matter. Because of his interest and his 
enthusiasm I directed an inquiry to the 
ECA, and I have received an assurance 
from them. It is very brief, just one 
short paragraph. I should like to read 


it. 

Mr. YOUNG. May that be done, Mr. 
President, on the time of the Senator 
from Texas? 
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Mr. LODGE. It will be what the Sen- 
ator wants to know. 

Mr. YOUNG. I cannot yield in my 
own time. I only have a couple of min- 
utes left and have much more I want 
to get in the RECORD. 

Mr. LODGE. It is an assurance which 
the Senator wants. 

Mr. YOUNG. Let me say that I have 
received assurance after assurance from 
Mr. Hoffman, Dr. FitzGerald, and Secre- 
tary Brannan. They have told me before 
that no more wheat would be purchased 
in off-shore countries and later large 
purchases in other countries were ap- 
proved. I have not too much faith in 
their assurances. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Am I correct in the 
following understanding? Under the 
present law the term “surplus agricul- 
tural commodity” is defined to be “an 
agricultural commodity or product 
thereof produced in the United States 
which is determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be in excess of domestic 
requirements.” The Senator’s amend- 
ment, I think very appropriately, sub- 
stitutes in place of that, the provision 
that “The term ‘surplus agricultural 
commodity,’ ” and so forth, “as used in 
this section is defined as any agricultural 
commodity,” and so forth, “which is in 
excess of domestic requirements.” 

Then the amendment states the re- 
quirements in connection with the mak- 
ing of a determination as to whether 
production is in excess of domestic 
requirements. 

In other words, the Senator’s amend- 
ment removes, does it not, the element 
of discretion and determination by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, although it 
makes that one of the points on which 
the determination can be made, but es- 
tablishes other standards, so that the 
Secretary of Agriculture does not have 
the unlimited discretion which he has 
under the present law. Is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Let me also ask 
whether I am correct in my understand- 
ing that the present law provides that the 
Administrator shall, insofar as practica- 
ble, and where in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title, give effect to cer- 
tain requirements, whereas the Senator’s 
amendment provides that— 

The Administrator shall give effect to the 
folowing— 


Thus removing, again, the area of de- 
termination and discretion on the part 
of the Administrator. Is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. President, a year ago when the 
ECA gave $254,000,000 to Great Britain, 
to permit Great Britain to buy wheat in 
Canada, the ECA said it was not practical 
to buy wheat in the United States at that 
time. I thought that was a very thin 
excuse, and I believe that part should be 
eliminated. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
North Dakota will recall that I offered 
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a similar amendment to the appropria- 
tion bill for the ECA last year. 

Mr, YOUNG. Yes, I recall. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. At that time we 
were assured that the ECA would not 
continue the policy of purchasing from 
other countries commodities of which 
we had a surplus in the United States. 
However, the ECA officials said they did 
not want such a provision written into 
the law. 

I wish to state that I am going to sup- 
port the Senator’s amendment. I have 
at the desk a similar amendment, but I 
am perfectly willing to support the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, inasmuch as it does 
not make sense for us to tax the Ameri- 
can people in order to give money to 
other countries, and then permit those 
countries to use our money to buy the 
surplus production of other countries, 
when we have in our own country a sur- 
plus of the same material or commodity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, may I 
add a further word, in order to state 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from North Dakota cannot be rec- 
ognized further, inasmuch as his time 
has expired. ; 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from North Dakota, 
for himself and the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

The amendment is opposed by the farm 
organizations, almost solidly. The farm 
organizations recognize that their own 
best interest and the self-interest of the 
farmers of the country will be most ad- 
versely affected if it is sought to make 
the European countries a dumping 
ground for our surpluses. That position 
on their part is well summarized in the 
following telegram which has been re- 
ceived from Roger Fleming, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation: 

American Farm Bureau has consistently 
opposed amendments to ECA legislation that 
would make program an agricultural surplus 
disposal program rather than program for 
maximum economic recovery. We recom- 
mend that in consideration of S. 3304 no 
amendments be adopted that will violate 
this principle. 

ROGER FLEMING, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 7 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Mr. President, I was proud of the asso- 
ciation I had with farm organizations a 
year ago when they solidly took the posi- 
tion that they would oppose amendments 
of this character. 

I wish to comment on some of the 
points which have been mentioned by 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

He had the clerk read a letter from a 
distinguished Cabinet officer of Canada, 
Mr. Gardiner, recommending that the 
Canadian farmers go into the livestock 
business and get nothing but the best. 

Mr. President, most persons recognize 
that when agricultural products such as 
wheat are used for feeding to livestock, 
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rather than for domestic consumption, 
that is a method of reducing a surplus. 
It should be pointed out that the Ca- 
nadian minister was trying his best to 
cure that problem, by recommending that 
the Canadian farmers go into the live- 
stock business and purchase the best live- 
stock, and feed their surpluses to their 
livestock—not increase their production 
of wheat. 3 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not interrupt 
the Senator from North Dakota when 
he was speaking, and I hope he will not 
ask me to interrupt my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico declines to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
point out that Mr. Gardiner, while at 
the Annual Dominion-Provincial Agri- 
cultural Conference last December, re- 
peated his previous warnings that the 
Canadian wheat farmers should reduce 
their acreage; and at that December 
conference he suggested 23,000,000 or 24,- 
000,000 acres as the target. He sug- 
gested then that 20,000,000 acres of wheat 
might þe their long-time goal. 

Recently, when speaking at Saskatoon, 
Mr. Gardiner pointed out to the 1,200 
councilors from the rural districts who 
participated in that conference that they 
should reduce their acreage;. and the 
agricultural minister of that Province 
was in agreement with him. 

The statement has been made that the 
Canadian wheat farmers have greatly 
increased their production, and have 
been doing so since the conclusion of the 
war. However, Mr. President, the fact is 
that from 1935 to 1939 the average wheat 
acreage of Canadian farmers was 
25,600,000, whereas their postwar acre- 
age is 25,400,000. In other words, their 
postwar acreage is 100 percent of what 
it was prewar, whereas our postwar 
acreage is 127 percent of what it was 
prewar. 

The Canadian postwar production is 
an average of 121 percent of their pre- 
war average, and ours is 164 percent of 
our prewar average. 

So I think the shoe is on the other foot. 
Our wheat farmers have been increasing 
their prewar acreage, and the Canadians 
know it. 

Mr. President, I hope action on the 
measure now before the Senate will not 
be influenced by that situation. That is 
a matter which I hoped we might deal 
with when the McClean amendment 
was before us. 

The amendment now pending has in 
it some provisions which are terrifi- 
cally bad. 

For instance, subparagraph (B) pro- 
vides that if, in the case of an agricul- 
tural commodity or class, type, or speci- 
fication thereof, such commodity is sell- 
ing at less than its support price, if any,” 
then the ECA cannot buy such commod- 
ity abroad. After all, Mr. President, 
prices fluctuate from day to day and 
from market to market. If an ECA agent 
is trying to buy a certain commodity for 
shipment 6 or 8 weeks later, he cannot 
then predict what the market will be 6 
or 8 weeks later. 
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Mr. President, I think I have had 
nearly as much experience with the pur- 
chase of grain for export shipment as 
any other Member of this Senate has 
had. I say that the steamships have to 
be ordered months in advance, and it is 
necessary to have them put on berth 
weeks before the grain reaches the port. 
Then the cars loaded with grain must 
be started rolling from the interior 
points to the port. If we say to the ECA 
Administrator that he cannot buy wheat 
unless he knows that the price of wheat 
on the day when he ships it will be more 
than the support price, then we have 
put the program into great jeopardy. 

Subparagraph (C) of the amendment 
is almost as bad. It provides that “or 
(C) if, in the case of a product of an ag- 
ricultural commodity, such product is 
Selling at less than a price sufficient to 
reflect to producers of such commodity 
the support price, if any, of such com- 
modity.” 

That provision would put the program 
into real difficulty, because in the case 
of corn alone there are 15 products of 
corn, to my knowledge, that are shipped 
abroad, for use in other countries. If 
just one of those products happened to 
be selling at a price which did not re- 
fleet to producers of that commodity the 
support price, then the ECA could not 
buy any of those products. 

We have had to ship all sorts of prod- 
ucts abroad. We have had to buy corn 
meal wherever we could buy it. Not 
enough corn meal was being manufac- 
tured in this country in that time of 
need, and we had to buy it wherever we 
could buy it. 

So if we tell the ECA Administrator 
that he cannot buy such products for 
shipment abroad until every other by- 
product of such an agricultural com- 
modity is selling above the support-price 
level, we cannot expect him to operate 
properly under such circumstances. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from New Mexico, the for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, who really 
knows what he is talking about in re- 
spect to the matter involved in this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which has connected 
with it some of the finest and most able 
men in agriculture whom I know, also 
takes the position that the Senator from 
New Mexico takes. In that connection 
I should like to read into the RECORD at 
this point a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation: 

American Farm Bureau has consistently 
opposed amendments to ECA legislation that 
would make program an agricultural sur- 
plus disposal program rather than program 
for maximum economic recovery. We rec- 
ommend that in consideration of S. 3304 no 
amendments be adopted that will violate this 


principle. 
ROGER FLEMING, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Certainly this amendment would vio- 
late the very principle the American 
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Farm Bureau Federation refers to in its 
telegram, and the amendment would also 
violate the very principle the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico has 
been discussing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
permit a further inquiry? 

Mr. ANDERSON, If I am going to 
yield, I should yield first to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] who previ- 
ously asked me to yield. After I have 
yielded to him, I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri; but first I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has just stated 
that the Canadians were encouraging 
the feeding of more wheat to livestock. 
However, that was not the substance of 
the news story I read, at all. They were 
encouraging the production of wheat. 

I do not believe the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration or the Grange know the present 
situation. Otherwise, they would not 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to say to 
the Senator, I listened carefully to the 
reading of the news story, and I am 
quite sure what the Minister of Canada 
would recommend. I have talked with 
him many times about this problem. I 
listened intently while the item was read 
in which he said that the Canadians 
should go into the feeding of livestock 
and should get the very best. 

When the Senator from North Da- 
kota examines the Recorp tomorrow, he 
will find that is what is in that news 
story. I recognize that there is an in- 
ference that Canada should increasingly 
produce and produce, «nd that is all 
right within limit, but also the Canadians 
recognize that the best way to dispose 
of their surplus is to feed it to livestock, 
aud the American farmers realize that, 
too. 
Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from New Mexico feel that 
he has time enough to yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am very anxious 
to proceed and to make a short state- 
ment. When we come to the McKellar 
amendment, I hope that Senators will 
read the figures on what we have been 
doing and what has happened to our 
wheat surplus this very year, when we 
are having the smallest wheat crop since 
1943. We are going to be very glad we 
have got a surplus of wheat in this 
country that is going to reflect itself 
in the price that is paid for bread here 
in America, and we are not going to be 
saying nearly so much about agricultural 
surpluses when we get through the next 
year as we have in the past. I now yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr.DONNELL. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the telegram read by the 
Senator from Illinois, in which, as I 
understood, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation suggests that the ECA should 
not be made a surplus-property-for-dis- 
posal bill, or words to that effect, I ask 
the Senator whether that is not the effect 
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of the existing ECA law, Public Law 472 
of the Eightieth Congress, which pro- 
vides “that the Administrator shall au- 
thorize the procurement of any such sur- 
plus agricultural commodity only within 
the United States,” with certain provisos? 

Mr. ANDERSON. But it is the pro- 
visos that are important, and that is 
exactly what happened. The purchase 
of Canadian wheat has been referred to 
here. I think we ought to discuss that a 
little bit. The British Government had 
an arrangement with Canada running for 
several years, by which the British were 
obligated to buy about $300,000,000 worth 
of Canadian wheat during the current 
fiscal year, and the ECA purchase of 
$175,000,000 worth of wheat in Canada 
did not decrease British purchases of 
wheat in the United States in the slight- 
est, as they had to fulfill their contract 
obligation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] for himself and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr, YOUNG. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. : 

Mr. McMAHON (when Mr. BENTON’s 
name was called). The junior Senator 
from Connecticut is engaged on official 
business, in conference with the Pres- 
ident of the United States. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr, TYDINGS (when Mr. O'Conor’s 
name was calied). On this vote my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O'Conor], who is absent on 
public business, is paired with the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting, the junior Senator 
from Maryland would vote “nay,” and 
the junior Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr: 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of ill- 
ness, 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THOMAS] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MuR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 


The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 


CHAPMAN] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from New Mexico 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
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vote “yea,” and the Senator from Flor- 
ida would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
Carran] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. WITHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Montana would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPrEHART] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Indiana would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Mich- 
igan would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
and if present and voting would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, and if present and voting would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Alken Ecton Mundt 
Brewster Frear Russell 
Bricker Gurney Schoeppel 
Bridges Jenner Stennis 
Butier Kem Taft 
Cain McCarthy Tobey 
Cordon McClellan Wherry 
Darby Magnuson Wiliams 
Donnell Malone Young 
Dworshak Martin 
Eastland Millikin 
NAYS—46 

Anderson Hunt Maybank 
Byrd Ives Myers 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Fe n Kefauver Saltonstall 
Fulbright Kerr Smith, Maine 
George Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Graham Knowland Sparkman 
Green Leahy Taylor 
Hayden Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Hendrickson Lodge Thye 

Lucas Tydings 
Hoey McFarland Wiley 
Holland McKellar 
Humphrey McMahon 

NOT VOTING—19 

Benton Hickenlooper Pepper 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Chapman Long Vandenberg 
Chavez McCarran Watkins 
Downey Morse Withers 
Flanders Murray 
Gillette O'Conor 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Youne, for himself and Mr. THOMAS of 
Oklahoma, was rejected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the 
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desk and ask to have stated. It is en- 
titled “A.” For some reason—there must 
have been a misprint of some of the 
amendments—there appears on the sec- 
ond page of some of them the words 
“aid to the Flathead Indians.” [Laugh- 
ter.] Of course, Mr. President, if we 
are going to aid anyone, I am in favor of 
aiding the Flathead Indians. But that 
is not covered by the amendment which 
I should like to have read; it does not 
have anything to do with aid to Indians. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 3, beginning with line 5, to strike 
out through line 16, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(m) (1) It is the sense of Congress that 
no participating country shall maintain or 
impose any import or export, currency, tax, 
license, quota, or other similar business re- 
strictions which discriminate against prod- 
ucts of the United States or its citizens or 
any corporation, partnership, or other asso- 
ciation substantially beneficially owned by 
citizens of the United States, engaged or 
desiring to engage in the importation into 
or exportation from such country of any 
commodity, which restrictions are not rea- 
sonably required to meet balance of payment 
conditions or requirements of national se- 
curity: Provided, That international agree- 
ments (to which the United States and such 
country ere parties), which permit or pro- 
hibit any such restriction, shall remain in 
full force and effect unless expressly modi- 
fied as required by law. 

(2) The Secretary of State and the Admin- 
istrator, acting jointly, are authorized and 
directed to obtain compliance With the in- 
tent expressed in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, and the Administrator shall not 
agree to the expenditure of any of the local 
currencies, required to be deposited in local 
currency accounts by section 115 (b) (6) of 
this act, by any such country which fails to 
comply with such intent. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in the 
main, this amendment adds a new sec- 
tion which gives the Secretary of State 
and the Administrator, acting jointly, 
power to obtain compliance with the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 
There are one or two changes in the 
language of paragraph (m) to which I 
wish to speak very briefiy. But that is 
the purpose of my amendment. 

I am in total agreement with the in- 
tention of the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and I 
am in complete accord with the objec- 
tives of the committee. But the second 
section gives Mr. Hoffman a leverage by 
requiring that it be done, if and when he 
feels it should be done, thus expressing 
a pious hope, because it is the sense of 
the Congress that it be done. 

The committee report, at page 21, tells 
of discriminations against United States 
oil interests in Britain, and states: 

The committee hopes that a solution can 


be found which will not involve unfair dis- 
crimination against American companies. 


The committee also says its amend- 
ment is— 

In order to make clear the position of 
Congress and to assist the Administrator 
in dealing with such discriminatory practices. 
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My amendment would give the Admin-. 


istrator a lever, which he could use if 
the weight of selfish nationalism against 
him were too heavy to move otherwise. 

Apart from giving the Administrator 
authority to act, and a mandate to ex- 
ercise such authority, the amendment 
I offer eliminates what seem to be flaws 
in the committee’s amendment. 

The committee’s amendment makes an 
ambiguous provision about international 
agreements. Boiling it down, it says: 

No participating country shall“ 
impose * * * restrictions which * * * 
are not authorized under international 
agreements to which such country and the 
United States are parties. 


It may not mean that treaties which 
prohibit restrictions are to be enforced. 

It apparently does not apply to a treaty 
that prevents restrictions. 

I do not know whether that would 
prevent restrictions, which are outlawed 
by our treaties or agreements, or not. I 
am inclined to believe that it permits 
discriminations that our agreements and 
treaties permit, but makes no provision 
for enforcing agreements which prohibit 
discrimination, 

The committee’s report says: 

It (the committee) also recognizes that 
there may be instances when some such 
measures (discriminations) are sanctioned 
under existing international agreements. 


Mr. President, there are also many 
cases where discrimination against our 
citizens and trade are prohibited by our 
treaties. 

We are all just as much concerned 
about treaty provisions which protect 
us as we are about those which protect 
foreign nationals and trade. 

I recommend that the amendment 
make this entirely clear. If any treaty 
or international agreement permits re- 
strictions, we stick to it, until it is al- 
tered by mutual consent; and, in the 
case of a treaty, by ratification by the 
Senate. But, Mr. President, the con- 
verse also holds. If the agreement, or 
treaty, protects us from discrimination, 
its provisions are just as binding as if 
the converse were true. 

Two other changes in the committee's 
amendment would be valuable. One is 
the provision to eliminate discrimina- 
tions against the United States in 
Europe's export trade. We have a num- 
ber of cases, such as hides, pig bristles, 
manganese ore. Those are some that I 
recall having been mentioned to the 
appropriations committee. They get 
dollars free from us, but they have to 
earn European currencies. 

Europe claims to be trying to export 
to us, but, in reality, it is depriving us of 
many raw materials we formerly pur- 
chased from her or her colonies. We 
should also stop these discriminations. 

The committee amendment only pre- 
vents discrimination against our citizens 
and firms. That is fine for a concern 
which has its own agent or subsidiary 


abroad. However, there are thousands 


of smaller businesses which sell through 
export channels and foreign concerns. 
To prevent discrimination against them, 
my proposal will bar discrimination 
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against United States products as well as 
against United States firms. 

The committee amendment includes a 
phrase which I consider as nullifying the 
whole amendment, or, at any rate, as 
making it so evasive as to render it al- 
most meaningless. It is the sense of 
Congress that our citizens are to be pro- 
tected, only if they are engaged in the 
furtherance of the purposes of this title. 

I do not know what this means, but 
I am suspicious of weasel words like that. 
It seems that if we allow discrimination 
for reasons of balance of payments and 
for reasons of “national security“ that 
is, the foreign nation’s security—we have 
done enough. 

.Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment, 
please. I have left out the necessity of 
proving that a firm victimized by dis- 
crimination is furthering the purposes of 
ECA. 

According to some theories, our domes- 
tic businesses can further the purposes 
of ECA only by closing down their manu- 
facturing processes and putting their 
sales forces at the disposal of their for- 
eign competitors. 

Returning to the necessity of giving 
ECA and the State Department a man- 
date to enforce the amendment, Mr. 
President, I believe this is absolutely es- 
sential for two reasons. 

Small businesses cannot maintain the 
top-level contacts necessary to get action 
that is not mandatory. A mere expres- 
sion of the sense of Congress” may help 
the head of an oil company who can 
pound Paul Hoffman’s desk, but it does 
not help a baseball manufacturer in St. 
Louis, who cannot buy horsehides in 
Europe as he did before ECA came into 
the picture. 

My amendment provides for withhold- 
ing counterpart funds from nations that 
refuse to end discriminations. 

The second reason is that “the sense of 
Congress” should not be trifled with by 
nations who receive our aid. If they re- 
spect our wishes, the reprisal will not 
come into play. If they choose to ig- 
nore our wishes, there is no reason for us 
to be timid when we are giving away bil- 
lions of dollars of the American tax- 
payers’ money. 

Our prestige should not permit our ex- 
pressed desires to be set aside or ignored 
with impunity. 

Summing up, Mr. President, I agree 
with the usefulness and the necessity of 
the committee amendment. 

I want to compliment the committee 
for placing it in the bill, but I propose to 
remove discriminations in both export 
and import trade and against United 
States products as well as United States 

I propose to remove the vague require- 
ment that permits discrimination 
against firms unless they are “engaged 
in the furtherance of this title.” 

I propose that treaties benefiting 
United States trade be enforced as rig- 
idly as those benefiting foreign trade. 

Finally, I propose to hold up release of 
counterpart funds to nations who insist 
on ignoring the will of the Congress 
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whose act makes their recovery possible. 

Mr. President, I wish to read a news 
item from the New York World-Tele- 
gram of May 4,1950. It reads as follows: 


UNITED STATES TRADERS Torp To PROTEST 
BRITISH CURBS—FOREIGN CREDIT GROUP 
DISCUSSES ACTIONS 
American foreign traders should “stand 

up on their hind legs and roar" over British 

discriminations against United States trade, 
asserted a speaker at a round-table meet- 
ing of the Foreign Credit Interchange 

Bureau. 

This was in response to a question asking 
if it is not evident to all that the United 
Kingdom not only is defaulting on her un- 
dertaking not to practice discriminations, 
but also is bringing strong pressure to bear 
on members of the so-called sterling area 
to shut out United States trade. 


EXCLUDING BY FIAT 


Through exchange controls and under the 
plea of dollar shortages, Britain is exclud- 
ing by flat United States goods from mar- 
kets which United States exporters have 
served through many years of shortages, 
members agreed. “England is giving us the 
business,” one spokesman said facetiously. 

When ECA ends in 1952, one of the panel 
speakers asserted, it is of vital concern to 
the United States that Europe does not come 
out a closed, compartmentalized economy. 
Europe should have greater freedom in the 
use of her dollars, which are now in some- 
what better supply several members agreed. 

There was less agreement on pending 
sweepingly more rigid import controls by 
the Philippines. One member said that if 
the Philippines is compelled to ration her 
dollars, United States traders hardly can 
object, other than to hope that it will be 
done efficiently. Others placed great em- 
phasis on the idea that the controls already 
imposed have forced up prices to Philippine 
buyers. This was asserted to be especially 
true of textiles and apparel items previously 
obtained for the United States. 

WOULD BE IN STRAIT-JACKET 

The worst part of the more rigid controls 
now under consideration in the Philippines, 
one speaker said, is that it will put the 
economy of the Islands in a strait-jacket 
not good for the democratic process. 

It was estimated that the loss in export 
sales to the United States this year as the 
result of the Philippine import controls 
could run to about §200,000,000. 

It is doubtful that United States traders 
can object to the principle of import con- 
trols to preserve slim dollar reserves, one 
epeaker said, but it is proper for this coun- 
try to suggest that the controls be on a tem- 
porary, flexible, and workable basis. 

The meeting was under the chairmanship 
of John Fischer, assistant treasurer, Bank 
of New York and Fifth Avenue Bank. Panel 
members were E. C. Butland, credit man- 
ager, the Quaker Oats Co.; John F. Me- 
Kiernan, directer regional office, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and George E. Quisen- 
berry, vice president of McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corp. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to 
yield if I have any time left. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska has 2 minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. Would not the effect of 
this amendment be to require a Mar- 
shall-plan country to purchase American 
petroleum, for example, even if the 
American petroleum cost more in dollars 
than petroleum costs from some other 
place? 
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Mr. WHERRY. The amendment 
would provide that an American pro- 
ducer of petroleum located anywhere 
would have the right to export his prod- 
ucts into any ECA country without re- 
striction. 

Mr. LODGE. Without regard to 
price? 

Mr. WHERRY. Without restriction. 
He would have the same opportunity 
which any other oil producer would have 
anywhere in the world. That is provided 
in the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield for another 
question. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not that mean 
that the rank and file of the American 
people would be asked to vote a great 
big subsidy for certain favored large oil 
companies? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is not true at 
all. What I am asking for is exacily 
what the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] calls 
for. 

Mr. LODGE. Why does not the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska leave the amend- 
ment as it is? 

Mr. WHERRY. Because Iam asking 
that the provision in the amendment be 
made mandatory. All that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
provides is that it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that this be done. I am asking 
that it be made mandatory. I am ask- 
ing that oil-producing companies, pro- 
ducers of textiles or producers of leather 
goods, or any other producers, not be dis- 
criminated against, either in the case of 
exports or imports so far as ECA coun- 
tries are concerned. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One minute. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am asking that 
these manufacturers be not discrim- 
inated against by having imposed on 
them licenses or taxes. 

Mr. LODGE, That is not all that the 
Senator’s amendment is trying to do. 
The Senator from Nebraska has a joker 
in his amendment. He inserts the word 
“products.” That is what section 104, 
on page 2 of the bill is aimed to avoid. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
at least the last half minute of my own 
time. All I am asking is that Ameri- 
can manufacturers have no license re- 
strictions imposed upon them, and I am 
asking that they may sell to sterling 
area countries, as they were able to sell 
before ECA came into existence. The 
Senator from Texas wants to do the 
same thing. There is no joker in the 
amendment. A clothespin manufac- 
turer in Massachusetts ought to have the 
right to ship his product into Paris, and 
I feel that there should not be placed 
a tax of 50 percent on his product and 
thus shut him out of trade to which he 
is entitled. That has happened in the 
case of an exporter in the State of 
Maine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Nebraska has expired. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Can the Chair give 
me 5 seconds more? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot give the Senator even 1 second 
more. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts if he wants to discuss the 
amendment further. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wish to say 
that it is a pity the Senator from Ne- 
braska did not present his amendment 
to the committee, so that it could be 
discussed at length. It is a highly tech- 
nical and complicated amendment, and 
I think it has some hidden meanings in 
it. If he had presented it to the com- 
mittee, we could have worked it out. I 
am always suspicious of amendments 
which are presented to the Senate at the 
last minute. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I use the word 
“products” in the amendment for the 
reason that large operators have sub- 
sidiaries in foreign countries. If we 
want to eliminate discrimination, why 
not eliminate discriminations against 
small-business men who do not have 
large subsidiary companies in other 
countries? 

Mr. LODGE. The smali-business 
man does not come into the picture at 
all. Standard Oil, Esso, and three other 
huge companies have between them, I 
think—I am speaking from memory—60 
percent of all this oil business. Mr. 
President, if the time comes that we 
convert ECA into a subsidy for certain 
vested interests, I think we ought to 
know about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is there any differ- 
ence in the provisions I propose and 
those in the committee amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. I think there is. The 
difference is that under the language of 
the committee amendment on page 3 a 
British oil company, a French oil com- 
pany, and an American oil company are 
operating, and the price of the oil in 
dollars is the same in each case, the 
American oil company shall not be dis- 
criminated against. That is a fair prop- 
osition, and I am for it. However, I 
think it is utterly inexcusable to require 
Marshall-plan nations to take oil or any- 
thing else that has a high dollar content 
when they can get the same thing some- 
where else in a soft currency area. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope that the 
Senator from Nebraska will not insist 
on the entire amendment. I am agree- 
able to the first paragraph of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Texas is perfectly agreeable to the first 
paragraph of my amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Texas 
is not speaking for me. 

Mr. WHERRY. He certainly is. 
That is what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts argued about. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not in favor of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Was not the time of de- 
bate on an amendment to be divided 
equally, 10 minutes to each side, rather 
than 20 minutes to those who favor the 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska has used his 10 minutes. 
Whatever time is left of the remaining 
10 minutes may be used by the oppo- 
nents. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ido not understand that 
the Senator from Texas is speaking in 
opposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I said I was op- 
posed to the second paragraph. It has 
an “a” in it. I am not opposed to the 
al Tdd 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, would it 
be possible to vote against the second 
paragraph? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Any Senator may 
offer an amendment to strike out the 
second paragraph, but I was going to 
explain that the committee adopted a 
provision on page 3, which had this mat- 
ter in mind. The Administrator says 
that under the amendment carried in 
the provisions of the bill he would ad- 
minister the directions contained in it 
as though they were mandatory, because 
he would take it as the will of the Con- 
gress that that be done. If he is going 
to do that, why should we tie his hands, 
and put shackles and handcuffs on them, 
or put leg irons on him? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. My amendment does 
not tie his hands. If other countries re- 
fuse to do what the Senator from Texas 
seeks to have done by the first section of 
his amendment, under my amendment 
Congress gives the Administrator this 
ri gon power to require them to do 
i 


Mr. CONNALLY. I am not in favor 
of putting any sanctions or any hard- 
boiled requirements on the Administra- 
tor. This is what he says: 


The Connally amendment— 


That is the language in the bill— 


gives the Administrator an explicit basis a 
granting dollar assistance or in acting on 
proposals to release counterpart funds for 
taking action to see that the discriminatory 
restrictions against United States citizens 
are terminated. The Administrator states— 


Listen to this— 


that he would consider himself bound to 
take suitable action in accordance with the 
intent of this provision in cases where it is 
established to the satisfaction of the respon- 
sible United States Government authority 
that such discriminations are not corrected. 
Hence the Connally amendment gives as- 
surance that discriminations against Amer- 
ican businessmen can be dealt with promptly 
and effectively. 
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Mr. President, it is unnecessary to con- 
sider the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska, and therefore I am 
against it. The bill already has in it 
language which is sufficient to accom- 
plish the purpose. We have the assur- 
ance of the Administrator that he is go- 
ing to carry it out. I hope the Senate 
will reject the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, is there 
one more minute left, or has the time 
expired? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Texas has three more minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield the Senator 
from Massachusetts 2 minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I cannot 
lay my hand on the statement at the 
moment, but in the hearings there is 
complete factual evidence to show that 
insofar as the oil business abroad is 
concerned, the little oil man is not in- 
terested at all. In fact, we took testi- 
mony from the representatives of the in- 
dependent petroleum producers, all the 
little oil men throughout the country, 
who objected because they did not share 
any of this business. This is not a lit- 
tle business amendment. This is a big 
oil company amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
WHERRY]. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky (Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. Wrruers], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. i 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton] is detained on official business 
at the White House. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper] are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Benton], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr, MUR- 
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ray], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. WirHers] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana IMr. 
CAPEHART] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is nec- 
essarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate and if 
present and voting would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
Official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
FLANDERS], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], who is detained 
on official business. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Vermont would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Ore- 
gon would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Young] are detained 
on Official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Brewster Ferguson 
Bricker Gurney Millikin 
Bridges Jenner Mundt 
Butler Kem Schoeppel 
Darby Knowland Taft 
Donnell McCarthy Wherry 
Ecton Malone Wiley 
NAYS—52 

Aiken Humphrey Maybank 
Anderson Hunt Myers 
Byrd Ives Neely 
Cain Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Dworshak Kefauver Saltonstall 
Ellender Kerr mith, Maine 

ar Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Pulbright Leahy Sparkman 
George Lehman Stennis 
Graham Taylor 
Green Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Hayden McClellan e 
Hendrickson McFarland Tydings 
Hill McKellar 
Hoey McMahon 
Holland Magnuson 

NOT VOTING—23 

Benton Gillette Pepper 
Capehart Hickenlooper Thomas, Okla. 
Chapman Langer Tobey 
Chavez Long Vandenberg 
Cordon McCarran Watkins 
Downey Morse Withers 
Eastland Murray Young 
Flanders O'Conor 


So Mr. WHERRY’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, between 
lines 16 and 17, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

(b) Section 111 is further amended by add- 


ing at the end thereof a new subsection as 
follows: 
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“(d) In providing for the procurement of 
commodities under authority of this title, 
the Administrator shall take such reasonable 
and practicable steps as may be necessary to 
assure that such commodities or the contain- 
ers thereof (including inner containers as 
well as outer packaging) are plainly, indel- 
ibly, and appropriately labeled by the sup- 
plier thereof in such manner as to indicate, 
by emblem and wording in the language of 
the recipient country, that the commodities 
have been supplied by the United States for 
European recovery. No payment shall be 
made by the Administrator under letters of 
commitment or other financial arrangements 
made with respect to the procurement of 
commodities under this title except upon re- 
ceipt of an affidavit of the supplier, whether 
within or without the United States, that the 
requirements of this subsection have been 
complied with in the case of such commodi- 
ties. The Administrator shall immediately 
commence negotiations with the several par- 
ticipating countries with a view to the inclu- 
sion in the respective bilateral agreements en- 
tered into with such countries in accordance 
with section 115 (b) of this title of provi- 
sions designed to insure the continuation of 
such labeling within each such country, of 
bulk raw materials including coal, grain, pe- 
troleum, oil, lubricants, fibers packaged in 
bales, and metal and lumber-mill products of 
a semifinished nature.” 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this is 
the so-called labeling amendment. It 
was offered to the ECA bill, last year and 
was defeated by a few votes. The word- 
ing of last year has been changed so as 
to insert the words “reasonable and prac- 
ticable.” There cannot be the objection 
leveled at the amendment which was 
urged last year, when it was said, “We 
cannot do this because we are dealing 
with coal.” One Senator said, “We can- 
not label each piece of coal and we cannot 
label each kernel of corn.” Of course, 
such never was intended. So this man- 
datory labeling provision is amended to 
read “where reasonable and practicable.” 

Mr. President, we have had the back- 
ground of our experience with UNRRA 
and of many other foreign aid programs 
under which the United States gave of 
her substance to the people of other 
countries. We gave money. We gave 
commodities, some of which were given 
to the people of other countries at a 
sacrifice to our people. We gave them 
scarce materials. In no instance did 
we receive proper recognition, nor was 
there a spirit of good will shown by rea- 
son of the program we carried out. 

Today we are spending tens of mil- 
lions of dollars, through the Voice of 
America and by other propaganda 
means, to create good will in Europe. 
All the labeling amendment would re- 
quire is that it shall be mandatory 
where reasonable and practicable that 
the products which we are giving away 
shall be labeled. Thus it will be known 
to the people in the recipient countries 
that the products are contributed by the 
United States of America. I do not see 
how any Senator who has taken the oath 
of office in the United States Senate can 
vote against a measure which will require 
the labeling of these products, the cost 
of which the people of America are pay- 
ing. We are giving these products in 
connection with a good-will program. I 
think it is fundamental that this require- 
ment for labeling be put into effect. 
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I now yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington wishes to asso- 
ciate himself with the views just ex- 
pressed by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, and to add an observation in his 
own right. Adoption of the amendment 
will recognize and provide some relief 
for the disappointment shared by so 
many of us in America over the sad fact 
that too many Europeans are unaware 
of the nature and size and cost of the 
steps taken by America to aid recovery 
in western Europe. I believe the average 
American will support the amendment 
as being sensible, reasonable, and work- 
able. The people of Europe ought to 
know that the people of America are 
really the ones who pay the bill which 
makes the Marshall plan possible. The 
pending amendment, if agreed to, will 
help to bring about this worth-while ob- 
jective. Too many Europeans think the 
Marshall plan is merely a series of com- 
plicated maneuvers—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from New Hampshire for 15 
seconds? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield the Senator 
from Washington a half minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington is recognized for half 
a minute. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the Senator's courtesy. 

Too many Europeans think the Mar- 
shall plan is merely a series of compli- 
cated manuevers between national gov- 
ernments. If commodities carry an 
American label, a greater number of 
Europeans will become conscious and ap- 
preciative of the willingness of the aver- 
age American to help the average Euro- 
pean in their period of temporary need. 
I can think of no sound reason why the 
amendment should not prevail. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL] a minute and a half. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas is recognized for a minute 
and a half. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
desire to associate myself with the dis- 
tinguished Senator who has just spoken, 
and with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire respecting his amendment. I recall 
that last year when a similar amendment 
was voted upon, it was defeated by only 
a few votes. The other day on the Sen- 
ate floor, and a few weeks ago on the 
Senate floor, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] 
made an eloquent plea that the United 
States should advertise its wares and 
show to the people back of the iron cur- 
tain just what America is doing. The 
amendment offers such an opportunity. 
We are an advertising Nation. Our 
Nation is proud of the commodities its 
people produce. I can see no justifiable 
reason for any American to have any 
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hesitancy, even though it would cost us 
money, to label the products which are 
sent from the United States, we should 
be proud of those products. 

I am happy to vote for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from South Dak- 
ota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it should be 
pointed out that one very important 
argument in behalf of the labeling 
amendment is the fact that the people 
who receive these goods in Europe have 
to pay for them. They purchase them, 
and a great many of the people purchas- 
ing this American lend-lease material 
now have no way in the world of learning 
that the material they are getting comes 
to them because of the lend-lease pro- 
gram of this country. I certainly hope 
that no member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee will rise and oppose this im- 
portant program, which is in complete 
harmony with the whole Voice of Amer- 
ica concept, with the whole program with 
which we are all so vitally concerned, 
that is of having the American ideal 
and the American purpose represented 
honestly and appropriately and ade- 
quately abroad, This amendment should 
be adopted. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the junior Senator from 
Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I simply wish to 
speak from my personal observations in 
the European-aid countries. It has been 
my observation that the people there who 
are not connected with the Government 
do not have knowledge of the aid which 
is being given to them. This amendment 
affords a method to correct that situa- 
tion. By adopting this amendment the 
Senate will make possible a method of 
conveying to the common people of 
Europe the idea that we are furnishing 
this aid directly to the people, that we 
are not doing it for materialistic pur- 
poses or reasons in connection with their 
governments, but we are doing it to 
aid the people of Europe themselves. I 
hope the Senate will adopt the amend- 
ment so the people of Europe may have 
a full understanding of what we are do- 
ing for them. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Maine 
LMr. BREWSTER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Maine is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out that in the case 
of foreign goods coming into this coun- 
try they must be labeled. By the amend- 
ment we are only asking the people 
whom we are benefiting in Europe to ac- 
cept the same provisions which we apply 
in the case of goods brought into this 
country. So I think “Made in U.S. A.” 
and “Furnished by U. S. A.” are entirely 
proper labels to put upon the goods which 
we assist in supplying. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I now 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] and other Senators who 
have spoken in behalf of the amendment. 
I believe it to be a good amendment. 
I know the argument will be advanced 
that it is a costly amendment, that label- 
ing provided under its terms cannot be 
done in the case of bulk products, such as 
coal and wheat; that the cost of labeling 
will be too high. 

First of all, I wish to cite an experi- 
ence I had in Austria when I was there 
checking up what became of the food 
which went there through UNRRA. I 
was told by one of our high-flight, top 
generals, that the first trainload of food 
which came into the territory occupied 
by us in Austria, into Vienna, came by 
railroad; that pictures of Premier Stalin 
appeared all over the railroad cars, in- 
timating that the food had come from 
the East, from Russia, that it had not 
come from its actual source, the United 
States of America. 

It may be that every grain of wheat 
and every piece of coal cannot be labeled. 
I know that argument will be made. But 
I believe we must make clear to the re- 
cipients where the products come from. 
Those who receive the products should 
know from whom they come. If it is 
worth while to broadcast over the Voice 
of America that we are giving aid to 
Europeans, it is worth while to label 
products which are sent by us to Euro- 
pean people under the ECA program 
wherever it is possible and feasible to 
do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 9 minutes to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Virginia is recognized for 9 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am in full sympathy with the objectives 
of the amendment, but I am forced to 
disapprove of the plan proposed by it. 
I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp section 201.13 of ECA regulation 
No. 1, indicating what are the present 
marking requirements, and how they are 
now being carried out. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Sec. 201.18. Marketing requirements: Com- 
modities furnished under the act will be 
stamped, tagged, stenciled, or labeled with 
with the official ECA Emblem, bearing the 
test “For European Recovery, Supplied by the 
United States of America” translated into 
the language of the recipient country; sam- 
ples of the Emblem, and translations, may be 
obtained from ECA, Wash: D. G. 

If it is not practicable to mark the com- 
modities themselves in such manner, the 
containers in which the commodities are 
packaged will be so marked. The shipping 
containers, whether boxes, cases, barrels, 
drums, hogsheads or of other types, will also 
besr the official ECA Emblem. The size of 
the ECA Emblem may vary depending upon 
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the size of the commodity, package, or ship- 
ping container to be marked. In addition, 
the shipping containers will be stamped, 
branded, stenciled or labeled as follows: 


ECA 


fm ee nn eee en eee 2 2 2 —— 


(Shipper'’s marks) 

The procurement authorization number 
and name of the participating country shall 
be in characters at least equal in height 
to the shipper’s marks. The height of the 
ECA Emblem on the shipping container 
should, whenever possible, be at least twice 
the height of the lettering used in the ship- 
per’s marks. 

Any raw materials (including coal, grain, 
and petroleum, oil and lubricants) not 
shipped in containers; fibers packaged in 
bales; and metal and lumber mill products 
of a semifinished nature which are not 
packaged or crated are excepted from these 
marking requirements. If compliance with 
the provisions of this section is found to be 
impracticable with respect to other com- 
modities, the participating country will 
promptly request ECA, Washington, D. C., for 
an exemption from the requirements of this 
section. 


Mr. President, we are advised by the 
ECA Administrator that he is doing all 
within his power at the present time to 
mark our goods and let the recipients 
know where they are coming from. He 
believes we are accomplishing a pretty 
good job. But he advises us, first, that if 
we adopt an amendment of the kind now 
proposed it will disrupt the standard 
method of marking. Second, he calls 
attention to the fact that we could not 
label coal and wheat and other bulk 
products of that kind. Third, the 
amendment calls on the ECA Adminis- 
trator to reexamine and amend bilateral 
agreements. That is within the function 
of the State Department, and not that 
of the ECA. 

He also calls attention to the fact that 
it often happens that ECA wants to buy 
some products which were manufactured 
for our domestic market. Maybe there 
is a surplus of such products, maybe the 
producers are willing to give a close price 
in order to have the products move and 
go abroad. But under the pending 
amendment ECA could not buy them, 
and so the producer in this country would 
be hurt, and the recipient nations would 
be unable to secure articles that may be 
available at low prices. 

The distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan referred to his interest in marketing. 
I want to ask him how successfully the 
Post Toasties manufactured in his State 
would be marketed if the packages had 
to be marked both on the inside and on 
the outside with such labels. However, 
under this amendment unless the boxes 
of Post Toasties are marked with such la- 
bels on both the inside and the outside, 
they could not be shipped overseas un- 
der this program. I do not think the 
Senator from Michigan would enjoy that 
situation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I will yield in 8 
minutes. First, there are some other 
matters to which I wish to refer. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am happy to inform the Senate that the 
ECA believes that the participating coun- 
tries are now fully cooperating with it 
in letting their people know, from the 
standpoint of the marketing of these 
products, where they come from. In the 
language of Mr. Hoffman, this amend- 
ment “would cause administrative bur- 
dens, delays, and expenses which would 
substantially impede the operation of the 
European recovery program without ap- 
preciably increasing the publicity which 
is now being given to United States con- 
tributions.” 

Mr. President, I wish now to turn to a 
different subject. I regretted very much 
that I missed participating in the yea- 
and-nay vote on the first amendment 
voted on today, that calling for a $1,000,- 
000,000 reduction in the amount of the 
proposed ECA authorization. I hap- 
pended to be in the cloakrooms at the 
time, where I was so absorbed in pre- 
paring an amendment on the bank-hold- 
ing-company bill that I did not hear the 
bell ring to announce the vote. 

However, I oppose both the amend- 
ment calling for a $1,000,000,000 reduc- 
tion and the amendment calling for a 
$500,000,000 reduction. 

After the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has submitted a report favoring the 
full amount as now carried in the bill, 
I think that in the absence of any per- 
sonal knowledge on my own behalf I 
should not vote to make a reduction in 
the amount of the authorization, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that I have the 
privilege of sitting in the Appropriations 
Committee, and that last year in that 
committee we went more fully into the 
needs of the ECA program than did the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and I hope 
we can do so again. F 

In any event, every Member of the 
Senate has the privilege, when the ap- 
propriation bill comes before the Senate, 
of voting for any amendments which he 
sees fit to support. 

Certainly I am as much interested in 
economy as is any other Member of the 
Senate. Ido not wish to vote to include 
in this program anything it is not neces- 
sary to include in it. 

However, Mr. President, in recent 
months we have heard much discussion 
about the loss of China and about who 
was responsible for the loss of China. I 
do not know who was responsible for the 
loss of China, and I do not know whether 
we could have saved China. I do know 
that that loss was a serious one. I also 
know that we in the Congress made the 
deliberate decision—and the same de- 
cision was reached by the State Depart- 
ment—that our first obligation and our 
primary defense against the tide of com- 
munism was in western Europe, 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
mention a subject about which I feel very 
deeply, and it is this: In my opinion 
we are not going to save western Europe 
unless we save Germany. On one side of 
the Brandenburg Gate, willy-nilly, the 
Germans have gone communistic. On 
the other side of that gate the Germans 
are making a fight for the principles of 
self-government and for a so-called de- 
mocracy. Even though it is not exactly 
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like ours, it certainly is not like com- 
munism. 

I had an interesting conference last 
week with the Lord Mayor of Bremen. 
He told me that he could see no reason, 
and neither could the other Germans of 
western Germany, why they could not 
manufacture ships, at least, and sell 
them to the nations which are willing to 
buy ships from them. He said: 

We can give employment to at least 10,000 
men, in Bremen alone, to make ships for 
Sweden and other Scandinavian countries 
and for South Africa who now are offering us 
the money for such ships. We need no help 
or no materials from anyone. All we need 
is the permission to go to work. 


Mr. President, at the London Confer- 
ence that matter should be strongly 
urged by our State Department. Why 
should we permit such opposition action 
to be taken by Great Britain or France or 
any other country which does not want to 
see Germany reestablished and is willing 
to have Germany remain on our necks for 
the next 50 years, which does not want 
to see a German merchant marine es- 
tablished, which does not want to see 
the German shipyards compete with its 
shipyards, and takes that position at our 
expense, when we are pouring out such 
vast sums of money for the relief of the 
western European countries? 

I wish that more of us had heard the 
speech of my distinguished desk mate 
and colleague, the junior Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis], one of the 
ablest and finest Members of this body. 
I was with him in Greece. I went out 
to see the undernourished and under- 
sized olive trees from which the Greeks 
were picking the small olives, enough to 
produce perhaps $5 worth of olive oil from 
28 olive trees, which were all the particu- 
lar farmer had. He said that as he un- 
derstood the Marshall plan, it was to en- 
able us to get control of his olive trees. 
Of course, Mr. President, we would not 
have his olive trees if they were offered to 
us; even if they could be transported to 
the United States, we would not want 
them. 

The Senator from Mississippi said 
and I agree with him—that we are not 
going to be through with this problem 
in 1952; we are not going to be through 
with it then in Germany or in Austria or 
in Greece. 

Mr. President, here is a chance for us 
to save some money, by persuading our 
allies in western Europe to agree that the 
shipbuilding plants of western Germany 
may resume operation—our allies who 
either are so afraid of a reconstructed 
Germany or are so jealous of the ability 
of the Germans in western Germany to 
compete with them, that they want to 
dismantle the German plants. 

Thank goodness, the Petersberg agree- 
ment last November stopped the dis- 
mantling program. However, apparently 
these allies of ours do not want the Ger- 
mans to get back on their feet. 

Mr. President, we need a reconstructed 
Germany. Germany is essential to the 
industry of western Europe, and she 
can be one of our most valuable allies, 

I welcome this opportunity to voice 
my hope that at the London Confer- 
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ence the representatives of the State 
Department will take a firm stand in 
favor of the rehabilitation of Ger- 
many—not from a military standpoint, 
but from an economic standpoint—so 
that eventually we shall be relieved of 
the terrible burden which now rests upon 
our taxpayers—a burden which I feel we 
could not safely avoid in the first place 
because of the threats of communism to 
our own national security. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
now I yield to the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Virginia has expired, 
and he does not have remaining any 
time which he can yield to any other 
Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very much hope the Senate will reject 
this amendment. Of course we have 
wished to make it known to the people 
of Europe that these goods are coming 
from the United States. However, the 
Administrator says that the difficulties 
and the expense of operating in accord- 
ance with the terms of the amendment 
now proposed would be interminable and 
would create an almost impossible sit- 
uation. He says the difficulties which 
would be caused by the amendment 
would be almost impossible to overcome. 

The amendment would require the 
proposed labeling to appear both on the 
inside and on the outside of the pack- 
ages. No doubt the labels would have 
to be printed in all the languages of 
Europe. 

So I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Broces], for himself 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
-» WHERRY]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business, 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
Benton] is detained on official business 
at the White House. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
Lonc] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Tuomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] is absent because of illness in 
his family, 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPaARKMAN] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
O’Conor] and the Senator from Florida 
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[Mr. PEPPER] are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Benton], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN], the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez], the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. 'THomAs] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr, CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is nec- 
essarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and if present and voting would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate and if present and voting would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—37 
Aiken Ives Russell 
Brewster Jenner Saltonstall 
Bricker Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Bridges Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Butler Kem Taft 
Byrd Knowland Thye 
Cain Lodge Tobey 
Darby McCarthy Wherry 
Dworshak McClellan Wiley 
Ecton Malone Williams 
Ferguson Martin Young 
Gurney Millikin 
Hendrickson Mundt 

NAYS—39 
Anderson Hill McKellar 
Connally Hoey McMahon 
Cordon Holland Magnuson 
Donnell Humphrey Maybank 
Douglas Hunt Myers 
Eastland Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Ellender Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Frear Kerr Robertson 
Fulbright Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
George Leahy Stennis 
Graham Lehman Taylor 
Green Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Hayden McFarland Tydings 

NOT VOTING—20 

Benton Hickenlooper Pepper 
Capehart Langer Sparkman 
Chapman Long Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Downey Morse Watkins 
Flanders Murray Withers 
Gillette O'Conor 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Brees, for himself and Mr. WHERRY, 
was rejected. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to call up my amendment E, offered on 
the 26th of April. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK, On page 7, between 
lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. Section 118 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The Administrator shall 
terminate the provision of assistance under 
this title to any participating country (in- 
cluding the zones of occupation of Germany) 
if such country refuses to join, within 30 
days after the date of enactment of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1950, in a con- 
certed effort with the other participating 
countries (including the zones of occupation 
of Germany) to form a Federation of a 
United States of Europe, under a constitution 
which would vest in the federation all power 
relating to (1) tariffs, trade, and currency 
within and among such countries or states 
and between such countries or states and 
countries which are not members of the 
federation; and (2) the defense of the fed- 
eration. 

A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would require each partici- 
pating country to agree it will join ina 
concerted effort with the participating 
countries to form a united states of 
Europe similar to the United States of 
America. 

The pending amendment makes fur- 
ther aid under the ECA dependent on 
the willingness of each of the OEEC 
countries to join, within 30 days after 
the passage of the pending act, in a con- 
certed effort to form the united states of 
Europe. All efforts of the ECA to break 
down the isolationist and nationalistic 
trade barriers within the European realm 
have been of little avail. Exchange con- 
trols like import and export licensing 
regulations, bilateral trade treaties, and 
other barriers to the free flow of trade 
cannot properly be eliminated without 
the establishment of the united states 


of Europe. Any hope that we may have 
to strengthen European resistance 
against Communist aggression is un- 
founded and will only lull us into a false 
sense of security. The only salvation of 
European and perhaps western civiliza- 
tion lies in a complete negation of all the 
historic feuds and enmities of the Euro- 
pean nations. 

The United States, in giving billions 
of dollars of aid to the European coun- 
tries, may well force such conditions 
upon the recipients of our largess. It is 
really no more than the conditions a 
banker may attach to a loan. The 
united states of Europe can be born if 
we lead the way. We cannot expect all 
Europe to take that historic step with- 
out necessary inducement and an as- 
surance that such a step will not only be 
sanctioned, but actively supported by the 
United States. This is the opportunity 
to bring about a most necessary alliance. 

Mr. President, to avoid chaos in Ger- 
many and ultimate economic failure in 
all of Europe there must ke a united 
states of Europe, of which Germany is 
apart. Only within the context of Euro- 
pean unity is there the opportunity to 
direct the economic, political, and spir- 
itual forces of Germany and other Eu- 
ropean countries into healthy and peace- 
ful channels. 

Prompt action is needed because today 
the west has an opportunity to unite for 
defense, Germany is in a formative stage, 
the idea of unity has a strong hold on 
the minds of the people, and, lastly, the 
United States of America would assist 
the united states of Europe in getting 
established, as a condition of further aid. 

With a united states of Europe, Ger- 
many would no longer be the problem 
she is at this time. We are now torn 
between allowing Germany to become 
strong industrially, with the danger that 
she may join Russia and, through that 
union, seek to dominate the world, or 
to turn her into a harmless agrarian 
state with our endless financial support 
and with the always present danger that 
a frustrated Germany would ultimately 
join Communist Russia anyway, since 
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Russia is offering her industrial inde- 
pendence. 

Russia is holding out to Germany the 
opportunity to produce the processed and 
manufactured goods necessary for Rus- 
sia, to a large extent, and also furnish 
Communist China with such supplies— 
it will be a great temptation to a Ger- 
many now being subjected to the stupid 
insane policy of turning them into an 
agrarian state. 

Europe could become a strong nation, 
no longer subject to rivalries, distrust, 
and suspicions, We could deal with 
Europe as one nation. This nation could 
deal with a united states of Europe as 
with Russia or China, through treaties, 
and not contribute to the expense of 
maintaining a separate government 
within each of those small countries. 

Each of these small countries main- 
tains a king, a dictator, or a president, 
together with a full set of officials and 
hangers on, including the deposed kings 
and dictators. The King of England 
draws an annual salary of approximately 
$1,500,000. This was of no concern to 
the junior Senator from Nevada until 
such funds became a part of our budget. 
A united states of Europe would ulti- 
mately end such foolishness. 

Mr. President, each separate country 
of the 16 ECA countries has made a sep- 
arate treaty with Russia and with the 
iron-curtain countries, and they are 
furnishing them enough goods to make 
a start toward world war III. They are 
furnishing the goods necessary to con- 
solidate their gains in eastern Europe 
and Communist China. That is done 
through the 96 trade treaties which the 
ECA nations have made with Russia and 
the iron-curtain countries, selling every- 
thing from monkey wrenches and loco- 
motives to ball bearings and tool steel, 
electrical equipment, and freight cars, 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
RecorD, at this point in my remarks, a 
list of such 96 treaties. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


- follows: 


List of most recent trade agreements between OEEC countries and countries of eastern Europe 
[Norx.—Insofar as possible the effective date, the dats of signature (in parentheses), and the expiration date are noted under Period“ 


Agreement partners 


Austria-Buigaria 
Austria-C zechoslovakia. 
Austria-Hungary -..... 
Austria-Poland -._. 
Austria-Vugoslayvla 
Belgium-Luxemburg- Bulgaria 
Belzlum-Luxemburg-Czechoslovak 
Sarum; ‘Luxemburg-Finland ! 
Belgium-Luxemburg-Hungary. 


-Luxemburg- Poland 1. 8 
Belgium-Luxemburg-Rumania. 
Belgivm-Luxemburg-Y ugoslavia 
Belgium-Luxemburg-U. S. S. R 


Dec. 17, 1948, to Dec. 31, 1949; ut ogee 
s aay 1 ( 
t. 1 (Se 
hale 15 (Jı 
925 25 (Nov, 12), 1949, to Oct. 24, 1950. 


Apr. 13, 1950, to pril 1 
Sept. 3, 1948, to Sept. 3, 18555 

Sept. 1i, 1948, to September 1949. 
January (Feb. 18), 1948 to 1949... 


Period 


quly 15), 1949, to June 30, 1950 
sept: 13), 1949, to Aug, 31, 1950 
y 5), 1949, to July 31, 1050.—.— 


Special provisions 


Soviet deliveries scheduled for 1948. Belgium 
deliveries scheduled for 1948-40. 


5 — . 5 to Aug. 1, 1949; supplemental March 1949; ex- 


iIndicates new agreement, extension, or other chan 


ey 31, 1950. 


in status of eee since preparation of DRE-IP-EER-64, Jan, 16, 1950. 
Change due to new information on agreement previously included, a á 
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List of most recent trade agreements between OEEC countries and countries of eastern Europe—Continued 


Agreement partners Period Special provisions 
France-Finland._. May 1 (May 20), 3 to Apr. 30, 1950. 
France . — 9 a T 838 (Dae 20 EN oD 31, In 
ce Po an. ec, 29, ? ee. vestment ent, Mar. 19, 1948, 
Franco Rumania July 15 (July 6), 1946, to completion. yen 8 
France-Yugoslavia. May 21, 1949, to May 21, 1950. 
Greece-Czechoslovakia 1. Aug. 1, 1948, 0 Aug. 1, foe 3 eee re to have been 
i automa! rene 1 
Greece-Finland....-...-.. „ Mar, 24, 1949—indefinite T ͤ —— cst ETT. td z * TSS 
Teeland-Czechoslovakia.. 1 (Feb. 16), 1949, to Apr. 30, 1950. 
Iceland-FEinland June 4 (May 29), — 5 to June 30, 1050. 


Icoland- Poland 
UV. S. S. R 


Icelanꝗ · U No ee of 1 agreemen 
Italy-Bulgaria____~” November 1948 to November 104 
Italy-Czechoslovakia.. October 1948 to July 1049. ee eee son a framework of agreement of 
Italy-Finland_......... Nov. 1, 8 2 9 
Italy-Hungary ! Jan. 1 Feb. 9) to Dec. 31, 1950. z 
a O E A AT r July 1 July 15) 1949, to June 20, — . SEES L 3 serene : — 5 Nov. 1, 1949 (Jan. 23, 
o Nov 
„ r a agreement, Nov. 28, 1947, to Novem» 
Italy- U. S. S. R. „ Dee 11 eden oc asiana aiaeei a agreement, December 1948 to Deceme 
Italy-Germany (Soviet zone) June 1949 to completion. Interim agreement. 
Netherlands- Bulgaria 1. ‘an. 1, 1950, to Dee. 31, 19 
Netherlands: Czechoslovak: May 10 (May 10), 1949, pa A 
Netherlands-Einland ... June 1, 1949, to May 31, 1 2 
8 Jan. 1, N 20, 1948), 858 31, 1949; supplemental; Sept. 23, 1949.. 
eee eee ‘Mar: :25, 2850) Dee, 31) 100s A nebucduavevashuceuannac 
Netherlands - Rumania eb. 10 1018, preliminary Ec Efforts — new agreement unsuccessful, Feb- 
ruary 1! 
Nov. 1 (Nov. 7), 1949, to Nov. 1, 1880 soak 8 agreement, Feb. 1, 1948, to January 
June 10 Gaby 2), 1948, to 1953... Investment agreement, 
July 30, 1949, to June 30, 1950... 
Mar. 1 (Mar. 30), 1949, to Feb. 3 
Nov. 1 (Sept. 30) 1949, to Oct. A, 1960... =o. 
Nov. 14 10 ‘to Aug. 31, 1949; extended to Dec, 31, 1949. 
1.1880 (Dec. 21, 1949), to Dec. 31, 1950 
see 30 {ADE 2), 1949, to Apr. 1950 
3 EE PEE 
Oct. (Se A i 1947, to Dec. 1948; extended to Dee. 31,1 
Feb. 1 , 1950, to Jan. 31, 1951. 
Agreement reported su: 


Investment agreement, paoe 19, 1947 to 1954. 


Sweden-Yugoslavis. Investment ı agreement, Apr. 15 (Apr. 12), 1947, 
pr. 
e ee Jan. 1, (Apr. 2), 1949, to Dec. 31, 1949———— — ag a ‘and credit agreement, October 1946 
Sweden-Germany (Soviet zone) July 1 (July 19), 1949, to June 30, 1950. 2-2 eee eee eee 
Switzerland-Bulgaria Jan. 1, 1949 (Nov. 9, 1948), to Dee. 31, 1949 
Switzerland-Czechoslovakia_ . Jan. 1; 1950 5 — 925 70 to = 105 oe s 
Switzerland-Finland 1. Sept. i i ng, 21) to Feb. 28 
Switzerland-Hungary. Nas to + Bopt. 50 
witzerland-Poland_ ae H ser 755 1949, to 1954 Investment agreement. 
Switzerland-Ruman March 4, 1947, to March 1950. 
Switzerland-Yugoslavia Ape. 1 Wes oak ee de Investment agreement, October 1948-53; annual 
Swltrerland-U. S. S. R.. 2222. — 5 1 (Mar. 17), 1948, to Apr. 1949; extended to December 1919. Investment schedules, Apr. 1, 1948 to 1951, 
Switzerland-Germany (Soviet zone). July 20 July 20), 1947, n 5 
‘Turkey-Czechoslo' —— 1 July 9), 1949, to June 30, 1950... 2 
Turkey-Einland June 20 (June 12), 1648, to June 1, 1940. No quotas scheduled, 
Turkey-Hungary. June 1 (May 12), 1949, to June 1, 1950 
Turkey-Poland Aug. 1 2295 18), 1948, to July 31. 1949; 
Turkey-Yugoslavia t... Jan, 5, 1950, to une ue 
om- rom 15 (Sept. 28), 1949, to 
United Kingdom Hungary, Now: 1 (Aug. J. 1017, to July 3l, 1000 
om-Hun „194%, to July 31, 1950 — è 
United — — Aug. 14, 1949, to Dec. 31, 1953, annual quotas Investment agreement, not all goods have annual 
quotas. 

United Kingdom-X N 5 22 F ———T—TTTTT—T— ̃⅛— ou 

ited King TT Dec. 27, 1947, to 1951.————7j̃—v—v————“v v Investment agreement, 8. R. deliveries 
Tn paom tE February to to September 1 1s, United Kingdom 
German: me)-Bulgaria -| Oct. 4, 1947, to Dec. 31, 1947; ENEE to Dec. 31, 1949. 
Germany Crone -Czechoslovakia. Beo. $ (Oct. 1), 1948, to Sept. arias a supplementing and 

extending agreement to Sane 16, 1949, to Oct. 1, 1949. 

Germany (Trizone)-Finland 1. -| Jan. 1, 1950 (Dec. 17, 1949), to oe. 31 
Germany (Trizone Hungary 3 1 (Oct. 20 1455 30, 1050. 3 
Germany (Trizoneſ- Poland. “| July 5, 1949, to June 30, 1950 
Germany (Trizone)-Vugoslavia =... Jan. to Dec. 2 z 
Germany (Trizone)-Germany (Soviet zone) Oct. 8, 1949, to 2 ese TE T a SE ESPs. STREP 


1 Indicates new agreement, extension, or other . in status of agreement since preparation of DRE-IP-EER-64, Jan 16, 1950. 
2 Change due to new information on agreement previously included. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the what the meaning of the languageinthe could at least show a concerted effort 
Senator yield for a question? Senator’s amendment is, beginning on immediately to do what the Adminis- 
Mr. MALONE. I shall be happy to line 6, reading as follows: trator of the ECA says he is trying to 
yield to the Senator from Washington. If such country refuses to join, within 30 get them to do, but in which he is mak- 
Mr. CAIN. I hope my distinguished days after the date of the enactment of the ing no progress. 
colleague from Nevada will permit me Economic Cooperation Act of 1950, in a con- Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
to say that in the considered view of the certed effort with the other participating yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
junior Senator from Washington, Eu- Ountries— Arkansas (Mr, FULBRIGHT]. 
rope is foredoomed in every conceivable What is the meaning of that language? The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
way if it does not agree to federate. I Mr. MALONE. I would say, in answer from Arkansas is recognized for 5 
am not an authority as to how such fed- to the question of the Senator from minutes. 
eration can best be secured. I should Washington, that it would be impossible Mr. FUL BRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
like to ask the Senator from Nevada to force a union immediately, but they should first like to say to the Senator 
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from Nevada that I think he is aware 
of the fact that I sponsored amendments 
to the original ECA Act last year. Prior 
to that time, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr, Tuomas] and I introduced a reso- 
lution. That has been more than three 
years ago. 

I endorse the idea of a European fed- 
eration, and I am thoroughly in accord 
with the Senator’s argument with re- 
gard to the matter. I would hope to pre- 
vail upon our State Department to pro- 
mote such a movement. However, I do 
not think this is the proper way to 
achieve it. I think it is too arbitrary to 
require it as a condition of aid. In fact, 
I do not think there is anything effec- 
tive that can be done until our own 
Department of State is brought around 
to the idea that it is a good thing. 

The Senator will recall that in the 
hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, earlier this year, the 
Secretary of State stated quite definitely 
that he did not think the peoples of 
Europe or the governments of Europe 
were ready for the move. I disagree 
with that, purely as a matter of judg- 
ment. I would hope that the Secretary 
of State would agree that it is a timely 
move, In fact, I think a much better 
time was 2 years ago. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. For a brief ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas believe that unless there 
is some reward held out for a concerted 
effort on the part of the nations of Eu- 
rope to form a federation, it is unlikely 
to come about? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say that 
that is what I had in mind. It was in 
the form of a reward, for encourage- 
ment. In fact, the amendment which I 
offered last year was in that form. But 
I did not make it a condition precedent 
to aid that they should, within 30 days, 
join in such a confederation. I think 
it would be impossible for them to agree 
to that. Even though they are inclined 
to favor and would like to achieve such 
a confederation, our own Government 
has never endorsed or approved it. I 
do not think we can require them to do 
something which our own Department 
of State has not yet accepted as a good 
idea, I profoundly regret that it has 
not accepted it, but I cannot jump from 
that and say that European countries 
must do it within 30 days. I think that 
would be entirely too harsh a require- 
ment. It cannot be met, and it would 
cause resentment on their part. 

I must admit that I think the Sena- 
tor is entirely correct about the impor- 
tance of it. I think it should have been 
part of the policy in the original ECA 
Act. I think it is a great mistake that 
it was not done. I think that by this 
time we would have made some prog- 
ress and would have provided real en- 
thusiasm for the project. 

While I am supporting the idea, so 
far as my own hope for achieving real 
accord in the situation in Europe is con- 
cerned, I am much less sure of that to- 
day than I had hoped I would be. We 
have bought time, and I hope that be- 
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fore long the light may strike our State 
Department. 

Furthermore, I want to say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that Mr. Hoffman came around 
to the view, last September, that there 
should be an efiective campaign carried 
on. I think he has done everything he 
can do to persuade the people and the 
Secretary of State that such a confeder- 
ation is necessary. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Is it not a fact that 
Mr. McCloy, the director of our policy 
and operations in Germany at this time, 
stated a few weeks ago that unless there 
is such a union of European states noth- 
ing can really be accomplished? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. MALONE. I hope that state- 
ment, together with what Mr. Hoffman 
has said, will come to the notice of the 
Department of State, and that that De- 
partment will adopt it as a policy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
may I have one more minute, please? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield one more 
minute to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think the idea should have the backing 
of the Department of State. 

I do not think the Senate should 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada in its present 
form, although, at the same time, I 
think the Senate should consider very 
seriously the question of ways and 
means to bring about a federation of the 
European nations. It is very much in 
line with the resolution recently intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut with regard to the Atlantic 
community. The whole idea is to find 
ways and means by which the power 
and influence of the western European 
nations may be better coordinated and 
made more effective in the building up 
of western civilization in its struggle 
with communism. 

Mr. DONNELL., Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has again expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am in favor 
of a federation of Europe, and have been 
for along time. I believe as thoroughly 
as anyone that we shall not have peace 
and the right kind of integration until 
such a step is taken. However, Mr. Pres- 
ident, a federation cannot come from 
without, and it cannot come by force. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It cannot be 
brought about by forcing a situation. 
What must be done is everlastingly to 
hold before Europe the promise that fed- 
eration will bring their own salvation. 
When they once become convinced of 
that, federation will come about. How- 
ever, until they do become convinced 
of it, it will not come about. 

I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that there is little propriety 
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in our country attempting to tell the 
nations of Europe what kind of govern- 
ment they should have? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It is abso- 
lutely contrary to the spirit of interna- 
tional law and to the spirit of inde- 
pendent states. We cannot impose our 
wills on them without destroying theivs. 
That is not the way to bring peace to the 
world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALone]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The Chr CLERK. On page 7, be- 
tween lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 107. Section 118 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The Administrator shall ter- 
minate the provisions of assistance under 
this title to any participating country if 
the government of such country, or any 
agency or subdivision thereof, shall, after 
the date of enactment of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1950, acquire or operate, in 
whole or in part any basic industry thereof, 
other than industries the acquisition of 
which was completed prior to the date of 
enactment of such act.” 


Mr. KEM. Members of the Senate are 
familiar with this amendment. It was 
offered last year to the ECA authoriza- 
tion bill and also to the ECA appropria- 
tion bill. Therefore I shall not detain 
the Senate long in discussing it. The 
purpose of the amendment is not to for- 
bid any European country to do anything 
it has in mind to do. It simply says 
that if a country continues to socialize 
or nationalize basic industry it cannot 
be done with money of the American 
people. There is no attempt made to 
unscramble any eggs. So far as the 
amendment is concerned, what they have 
done is so much water over the dam. 
The amendment simply says: “From this 
time on you cannot use the money of the 
American taxpayers as a slush fund for 
experiments in socialism.” 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
in referring to the argument that was 
made sometime ago by me regarding 
this amendment, expressed some sur- 
prise that I had said so much about Eng- 
land and not very much about the other 
Marshall-plan countries. I should like 
to invite the attention of the able Sena- 
tor from Illinois to the fact that the 
amendment does not apply to England 
alone. It applies to any Marshall-plan 
country which continues to socialize or 
nationalize basic industries. 

In the second place, I should like to 
say to the Senator from Illinois—and I 
am sorry that he is not on the floor that 
the reason I directed my attention in the 
discussion to England is that England 
‘by all odds is the largest beneficiary 
under the Marshall plan. Let us look 
at the allotments. I have before me the 
cumulative list to March 15, 1950. 
United Kingdom, $2,417,000,000. The 
Senator from Illinois mentioned par- 
ticularly the Scandinavian countries. 
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Let us see what they received. Den- 
mark, 197,000,000. Norway, $182,000,- 
000. Sweden, $88,000,000. 

I do not have before me the census 
figures, but to relieve the Senator from 
Illinois from any concern about the mo- 
tives of the Senator from Missouri in 
this matter, I venture to say that there 
are many more people of English and 
Scottish descent resident in Missouri 
than descendants of all the Scandinavian 
peoples put together. If that fact had 
any effect on the position of the Senator 
from Missouri, it certainly would not 
have led him to discuss the situation in 
England and Scotland. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Would the adoption 
of the Senator’s amendment affect in- 
dustries which have been socialized or 
nationalized in the past, or would it ap- 
ply only from the date of its adoption? 

Mr. KEM. It looks entirely to the 
future. It makes no effort to unscramble 
any eggs. Since the amendment has 
been before the Senate, a very impor- 
tant fact has taken place. The British 
Socialist Government has continued its 
lease on life with American dollars. It 
seems clear that only the vast array of 
gifts from the American people has en- 
abled the present Government of Eng- 
land to come through another election 
and to impose on the British people 
further and additional experiments in 
socialism. 

There is one more fact in that con- 
nection to which I wish to refer, and 
that is that there is no disposition what- 
ever on the part of the Government of 
Great Britain to abandon the Socialist 
program. The nationalization of steel 
takes effect on January 1. Prime Min- 
ister Attlee has been asked whether the 
Government had any intention of aban- 
doning that. He said, Any statute on 
the statute books will be enforced.” In 
other words, the British are going right 
ahead with that program. The great 
British Government-owned cartel will 
hang like the sword of Damocles over 
so many producers in this country in 
so many varied fields of activity. 

The only argument against the amend- 
ment which has any force at all is that 
we would be interfering with the internal 
politics or economy of a foreign coun- 
try. I wish to say a few words about 
that. In the first place, the Adminis- 
trator of the ECA never has hesitated 
to impose regulations, requirements, and 
restrictions on the beneficiaries of 
American aid. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is not one of the 
purposes of ECA to keep the various 
nations from going communistic, and is 
not a further purpose of ECA, if not 
the real purpose, to bring about such 
a climate in the participating countries 
that they will not adopt communism? 
Therefore, are we not already attempting 
to interfere in the internal management 
of these various nations? 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. Hoffman has done 
that, and he has not hesitated to say 
that he has done it in the past and 
intends to do it in the future. Under 
those circumstances, how can it be 
argued with any sincerity that the Con- 
gress should not do something which 
its agents, Mr. Hoffman and the other 
officials of ECA, are themselves doing? 

Furthermore, the State Department 
has done the same thing. A few days 
ago I read a letter from Mr. Henry F. 
Grady, the American Minister to Greece 
to the Prime Minister of Greece, in 
which Mr. Grady set forth in great 
detail exactly what America would ex- 
pect Greece to do in connection with 
its internal constitutional structure and 
in connection with its economy if the 
Greek people were to continue to enjoy 
ECA aid. 

I also read a letter from the Honor- 
able Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
addressed to the Government of Korea, 
in which he laid down the law to Korea 
in no uncertain terms. He told them 
that if they did not discontinue certain 
practices, political and economic, aid 
from America would be discontinued. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is there not this 
additional fact—and I think the Senator 
has clarified his amendment—that in 
times past apparently there was a ten- 
dency in amendments proposed to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of countries 
by dealing with situations where the 
countries had already socialized indus- 
try? I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment does not do that. It seems to me 
the Senator may be on sound ground. 
If anyone feels that the competitive sys- 
tem is more apt to function better than 
any program of socialization he should 
support this amendment. This is even 
more true if one is convinced that more 
socialization is going to be detrimental 
to the economy of the country. As I 
understand the Senator from Missouri, 
he does not say in the amendment that 
the countries cannot go ahead and so- 
cialize if they care to do so. He merely 
says that they cannot do it, directly or 
indirectly, with funds furnished by the 
United States from taxes levied upon the 
free-enterprise: system. If they feel that 
they can close the dollar gap by com- 
pletely socializing, they are at perfect 
liberty to do so. The amendment only 
prevents the use of American dollars for 
this additional socializing process. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. KEM. The Senator is exactly cor- 
rect. I invite the attention of the able 
Senator from California to the fact that 
Mr. Hoffman in his appearance last year 
before the Committee on Appropriations, 
of which the Senator from California is 
now a member, said that in his judg- 
ment socialism slows up the productive 
process. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for one more brief question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not a fact 
that in Great Britain one of the most 
efficient industries has been the steel in- 
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dustry, which is not socialized? I am 
sure I have read in British papers that 
even many of the British union people 
in the steel industry have been very much 
opposed to the socialization of that in- 
dustry, because they think there is a bet- 
ter opportunity for both the British 
workingman, as well as for the others, 
in keeping the industry from being 
socialized. 

Mr. KEM. I think that is entirely 
correct, and I thank the Senator from 
California for his contribution. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
American dollars we have sent to the 
participating European countries which 
are socialized have served to cushion the 
people there from the severe privations 
which would have inevitably accom- 
panied the socialistic schemes upon 
which they had entered. The British 
Government has nationalized or social- 
ized 10 basic industries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not care to argue this question. It has 
been voted upon before in connection 
with the other Kem amendments, and 
I do not think the Senate would care for 
argument on it. I hope the Senate will 
reject the amendment and let us go on 
with something more constructive, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Kem], 

Mr. KEM. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. . I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typincs] are detained on ofi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THOMAS] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] is absent because of illness in 
his family. ° 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER] are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITH- 
ERS]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nevada would vote yea,“ and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHAPMAN], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
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Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], 
and the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
TrDI Nas] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is nec- 
essarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
and if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
Fl. ANDERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, and if present and voting, would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
SCHOEPPEL], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Topey] are detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—17 
Brewster Ecton Martin 
Bridges Ferguson Mundt 
Butler Jenner Whe 
Byrd Kem Williams 
Darby Knowland Young 
Dwo Malone 
NAYS—55 

Alken Hoey Maybank 
Anderson Holland Millikin 
Benton Humphrey Myers 
Cain Hunt Neely 
Connally Ives O'Mahoney 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Donnell Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Dougles Kefauver Saltonstall 
Eastland Kerr Smith, Maine 
Etlender Kilgore Smith, N. J. 

ar Leahy Sparkman 
Fulbright Lehman Stennis 

rge Lodge Taft 
Graham Lucas Taylor 
Green McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Gurney McFariand Thye 
Hayden McKellar Wiley 
Hendrickson McMahon 
Hill Magnuson 

NOT VOTING—24 

Bricker Johnson, Colo, Pepper 
Capehart Langer Schceppel 
Chapman Long ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McCarran Tobey 
Downey McCarthy Tydings 
Flanders Morse Vandenberg 
Gillette Murray Watkins 
Hickenlooper O Conor Withers 


So Mr. Kem’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GeorceE in the Chair). 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, line 16, 
it is proposed to strike out “subsection” 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsections,” 


(Mr. 
The amendment 
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On page 6, it is proposed to strike out 
the quotation marks at the end of line 5. 

On page 6, between lines 5 and 6, it 
is proposed to insert the following: 

(i) No funds authorized for the purposes 
of this title shall be used to provide assist- 
ance to any nation, or to pay the salary of 
any individual, engaged, subsequent to the 
date of enactment of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1950, in destroying, restricting, or 
limiting operations of the peacetime indus- 
trial potential of any area, people, or na- 
tion which may be receiving assistance under 
this act. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to stop 
the further dismantling of plants capa- 
ble of producing peacetime goods in Ger- 
many. If any blind, stupid foreign pol- 
icy has been pursued by our country 
over a long period of time, it is the dis- 
mantling program in Germany. The 
American taxpayers through their Gov- 
ernment are paying very substantial 
sums each year to help maintain the 
self-sufficiency of Germany. With few 
exceptions, every plant which is dis- 
mantled makes it more difficult for Ger- 
many to become self-sufficient. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The amendment 
applies only to peacetime industries, does 
it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Absolutely, yes. This 
dismantling program had its inception 
under the old Morgenthau plan, which 
certainly represented a blind, stupid pro- 
gram, and which since has been so recog- 
nized by most people. 

There was some reason for disman- 
tling and transferring various plants 
which were declared to be in excess of 
Germany’s needs, to some of the Allied 
countries which had suffered as the re- 
sult of German aggression in the last 
war. But, to me, there seems to be very 
little excuse for dismantling or destroy- 
ing plants, or removing them to Russia 
and to the satellite countries. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
realize that Great Britain is wantonly 
destroying peacetime industries which 
will compete with her, because she knows 
that a Socialist economy cannot compete 
with private industry, and that by that 
destruction in Germany and also by what 
she is attempting to put over in Japan by 
sending trade missions there, she is piling 
billions of dollars on the shoulders of 
the American taxpayers? ` 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator states 
exactly what is happening. 

But in spite of protests which have 
been made in this country, in spite of 
various conferences and meetings which 
have been held on the subject, dis- 
mantling continues. I remember, in the 
fall of 1947, meeting with a represent- 
ative of the State Department in New 
York, before members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate left for an 
inspection of Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries. We were told by this 
individual that dismantling had stopped. 
In a week's time we saw with our own 
eyes that it continued. 
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For instance, one of the scarce items, 
at that period in Germany and in other 
countries of Europe, was soap. Soap was 
rationed. The monthly ration was a litile 
piece about as big as one finds in a hotel 
in the United States, somewhat blown 
up with air. Only through ration cards 
was such soap given to patients in hos- 
pitals, other invalids, or nursing mothers, 

Mr. President, we have carried the dis- 
mantling program too far. I hold in my 
hand a list of commodities we have 
furnished under ECA to Germany dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1948-49. The list 
comprises articles which could be manu- 
factured by some of the plants which 
have been or are in the process of being 
destroyed. 

When the war ended, together with 
Russia, Great Britain, and France, we 
divided Germany into four zones. The 
Russians were given eastern Germany, 
the breadbasket of Germany. Great 
Britain, France, and the United States 
took the industrial sections of Germany. 
That division of Germany into zones 
caused a serious economic upheaval in 
Germany. If Germany is ever to be ona 
self-sufficient basis she must be allowed 
to manufacture not only the products 
which her own people need but products 
in sufficient excess so she can go into the 
world markets and exchange them for 
food products. 

The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] earlier today 
made an impassioned plea for the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Germany. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am in thorough 
sympathy with what the Senator wants 
to do, but what bothers me is whether 
the problem is one which relates to ECA, 
and whether a provision respecting it 
should be placed in an ECA bill, or if it 
should be handled, through the State De- 
partment, with Great Britain and France 
in the forthcoming conference on the 
very issue of the rehabilitation of 
Germany. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not know how it 
can be handied unless it is taken care of 
in a bill providing aid for Europe. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND, The British are de- 
stroying peacetime industries. They are 
now destroying the harbor of Hamburg. 
How can such things be prevented ex- 
cept through an amendment to the ECA 
legislation providing that no funds shall 
be authorized for destroying, restricting, 
or limiting peacetime industries? How 
anyone who is interested in the ECA pro- 
gram can oppose the amendment is be- 
yond my comprehension. Adoption of 
the amendment would result in decreas- 
ing the amount of money necessary for 
us to expend in Germany and other 
countries of Europe. 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as dismantling 
is concerned, I have not approved all of 
the program which has been carried out 
to date. I could see reasonable justifi- 
cation for the removal of some plants 
to countries allied with us which suffered 
destruction of their own plants during 
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the war. The amendment, however, in 
no way affects what has been done in the 
past. The amendment looks only to the 
future, to the period subsequent to the 
enactment of the act. If we continue 
to pour out millions of American dollars 
in order to maintain German economy 
on a reasonable basis, then in justice to 
Germany as well as to the American tax- 
payer, let us take this step to strike the 
shackles off Germany. Then Germany 
can begin, in an effective way, to help 
herself, and in turn be of great benefit to 
the American taxpayers. 

I have here on my desk pictures show- 
ing the dismantling which is going on 
at this very moment. 

I also have before me a picture show- 
ing hundreds of German workers pro- 
testing the dismantling program. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Virginia has said, this is a difficult prob- 
lem; but we have to start to work on it 
somewhere. 

We have discussed this matter time 
and time again, but the buck has been 
passed from one agency and from one 
department to another, to our organiza- 
tion in Germany, to the ECA, to the State 
Department, and around and about. 

Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
poses a definite step in the right direc- 
tion, an end to this buck passing. 

So far as I am concerned, I am inter- 
ested in seeing how the Senate will act 
in regard to this matter. We have had 
some very interesting issues handed to 
us today in the Senate. When a major- 
ity of the Senate voted against the 
proper labeling of American goods go- 
ing to Europe under this program—do- 
ing so by a vote of 39 to 37—the majority 
gave us quite an issue. I will enjoy talk- 
ing with the people in our country about 
this issue. 

If we are going to permit a continua- 
tion of the dismantling program, thus 
saddling more millions of dollars on the 
backs of American taxpayers, certainly 
this is the time to talk about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that a continuous argument 
is being made by the ECA Administrator 
to the effect that dismantling is about 
over, and that nothing much in the way 
of dismantling is contemplated in the 
coming year, whereas the fact is that in 
an executive session of the Appropria- 
tions Committee it was developed that a 
document which the junior Senator 
from Nebraska had received shows the 
exact status of different installations in 
Germany and reveals that plant after 
plant is still being dismantled? 

Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to do so at this point, I should 
like to request unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, an exhibit comprising a 
formal British order for the destruction 
of certain German plants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
ask unanimous consent that I may sub- 
mit that order for printing at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the order 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DISARMAMENT GROUP, 
LAND COMMISSIONER’s OFFICE, 
Hannover, Baor 5, February 27, 1950. 
MINISTRY OF ECONOMICS, 
Herr Ing. Kiehle, 
4, Hinueberstrasse, Hannover. 
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The above plant has been reviewed and as 
& result it has been decided that the build- 
ings and foundations of buildings will be 
treated as follows, provided the use to which 
the site is to be put is approved. 

(a) Buildings to be permanently retained: 
102, 104, 106, to 112, 201 (2 Bldgs.), 202, (2 
Bidgs.), 203 to 206, 207 (2 structures), 208 (2 
structures), 209 to 216, 217 to 236, 247, 253 
(destroy foundations adjoining), 306, 308 
(building only, destroy tank foundations), 
313 A, 315, 316 to 332, 333 B, $38, 342, 344, 
348, 403, 405, 407, 409, 414 to 420 512, 601, 
602, 603, 696, 607, 609 (destroy pill box 
inside) 701 to 724, 750, 751, 756, 773, 802, 
803, 805 901 to 905. 

(b) Buildings to be retained subject to 
modification: 246, 248 to 252, 254, 304, 304 A, 
305, 305 A, 306 A, 339, 345, 404, 406, 408, 501, 
607, 510, 510 A, 608 A, 609, 753 to 755, 762, 764, 
766, 804. 

(c) Buildings to be destroyed: 216 A, (DB 
4964), 239 to 241, 6 harbour bunkers between 
buildings 235 and 260 A, 260 A, 262, 263, 264 
(2 Bldgs.) 265 (2 Bidgs.), 267, 268 (2 struc- 
tures), 269 (incl. 4 chimneys adjoining), 270, 
801, 301 A, 302, 302 A, 303, 303 A, 314 (DB 
4962), 340, 346, 347, 402, 403 A, 410 to 413, 
501 A, 501 B, 502 (DB 4969/1), 503 (DB 
4969/2), 509, 511, 514, 604, 605 (DB 4963), 
609 A, 752, 752 A, 758 to 761, 763, 767 (3 
structures), 768 (3 structures), 769 (3 struc- 
tures), 771. 

(d) Bufldings to be removed and founda- 
tions destroyed: 401, 504. 

(e) Foundations to be destroyed: 237, 238, 
242 to 245, adjoining 253 and 254, 255 to 261, 
261 A, 266 (2 structures), 307, 307 A, 308 and 
308 A (tank foundations), 309, 310 to 312, 309 
A to 312 A, 313, 333 (but retain crane run- 
way), 334, 337 (but retain crane runway), 
341, 343, 508, 608, 611, 757, 765, 772, 801. 

(/) Buildings and foundations to be modi- 
fied if plant removed: 101, 103, 105. 

(g) Buildings already removed or de- 
stroyed: 113, 271, 315 A, 349, 513, 602 A, 610, 
770. 

The retention of roads, railways and other 
services will be considered later. 

The details of obnoxious features in the 
various buildings which are for modification 
will be sent to you in due course. When you 
have received these you will be asked to 
prepare and submit a detailed scheme for 
the use of the plant. 

It is pointed out that the above decisions 
have been taken by the Regional Demilitar- 
isation Committee and the Land Commis- 
sioner and that no question of the future 
use of buildings and foundations shown 
above for destruction will be entertained. 

J. LEE, 

Secretary, Regional Demilitarisation 

Committee, Land Niedersachsen. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very much hope the Senate will reject 
the amendment. It is not the way to 
handle this matter. 

Mr. McCloy is abroad now and is tak- 
ing all the steps he can take to rectify 
the situation. 

If we adopt this amendment or other 
amendments of this sort, we shall simply 
hinder and hamper and hogwash and 
hog-tie this program. 
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Therefore, I hope the Senate will re- 
ject the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], for 
himself, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WRERR TI, and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr, President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WirRERSI, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business, 

The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’ManoneEy] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] and the Senator from Florida 
Mr. PEPPER] are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O'Conor], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS! would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is nec- 
essarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. If present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on Official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. If present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” 

The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Darsy], the senior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are 
detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
wster Butler Dworshak 
ricker Cain Eastland 
Bridges Douglas 


Ecton 


SALTONSTALL. I announce 


Prear McClellan Stennis 
Gurney McKellar Taft 
Jenner Malone Thye 
Kem Martin Wherry 
Knowland Mundt Wiley 
McCarthy Russell Williams 
NAYS—44 

Aiken Holland Magnuson 
Anderson Humphrey Maybank 
Connally Hunt Millikin 
Cordon Ives Myers 
Donnell Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Ferguson Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Fulbright Kefauver Smith, Maine 
George Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Graham Kilgore Sparkman 
Green Leahy Taylor 
Hayden Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Hendrickson Lodge Tobey 
Hill Lucas Tydings 
Hoey McFarland 

NOT VOTING—25 
Benton Hickenlooper Pepper 
Byrd Langer Schoeppel 
Capehart Long Thomas, Okla. 
Chapman McCarran Vandenberg 
Chavez McMahon Watkins 
Darby Morse Withers 
Downey Murray Young 
Flanders O Conor 
Gillette O'Mahoney 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
BRipokEs, on behalf of himself, Mr. 
Wuerry, and Mr. EASTLAND, was rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, for 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
offer a committee amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Isit the 
wish of the Senator from Texas that the 
amendment be read, or that it be print- 
ed in the RECORD? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think it had bet- 
ter be read, because I want it considered 
immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill, it is proposed to insert the following 

new title: 
f TITLE V 

Sec. 501. That this title may be cited as 
the “Act for International Development.” 

Sec. 502, It is declared to be the policy of 
the United States and the purpose of this 
title to aid the efforts of the peoples of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas to develop 
their resources and improve their working 
and living conditions, by encouraging the 
exchange of technical knowledge and skills. 

Sec. 503. Within the limits of appropria- 
tions made available to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, the President is author- 
ized to make contributions to the United 
Nations and the Organization of American 
States and their related organizations, and 
to other international organizations, for 
technical cooperation programs carried on 
by them which will contribute to accom- 
plishing the purposes of this title as effec- 
tively as would participation in comparable 
programs on a bilateral basis. 

Sec. 504. The President is authorized to 
undertake and administer bilateral techni- 
cal cooperation programs carried on by any 
United States Government agency and, in 80 
doing— 

(a) to coordinate and direct existing and 
new technical cooperation programs; 

(b) to seek the participation of private 
agencies and persons to the greatest extent 
practicable; 

(c) to make and perform contracts or 
agreements with, and make advances and 
grants to, appropriate persons, corporations, 
or other bodies of persons, or to State, local, 
or foreign governments for technical cooper. 
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ation programs: Provided, That with respect 
to contracts or agreements which entail 
commitments for the expenditure of funds 
appropriated pursuant to the authority of 
this title, such contracts or agreements, 
within the limits of annual appropriations 
or contract authorizations hereafter made 
available, may not run beyond June 30, 1952; 

(d) to provide for printing and binding 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States, without regard to section 11 of the Act 
of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C, 111). 

Sec. 505. In carrying out the programs au- 
thorized in section 4, the President shall 
make assistance available only where he de- 
termines that the country being assisted 
pays a fair share of the cost of the program; 
provides all necessary information concern- 
ing such program and gives it full publicity; 
seeks the greatest possible coordination of its 
technical assistance programs; and coop- 
erates with other participating countries in 
the mutual exchange of technical knowledge 
and skills. 

Sec. 506. The President is authorized to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper to carry out this 
title, and to exercise any power or authority 
conferred on him, through the Secretary of 
State or through any other officer or em- 
ployee of the United States Government. 

Sec. 507. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title— 

(a) the President shall, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
one person who, under the direction of the 
President or such person as he may desig- 
nate pursuant to section 7 to exercise the 
powers conferred on him by this title, shall be 
responsible for planning, implementing, and 
managing the programs herein authorized. 
He shall be compensated at a rate fixed by 
the President without regard to the Classi- 
fication. Act of 1949 but not in excess of 
$15,000 per annum; 

(b) such additional civilian personnel, 
including attorneys, may be employed with- 
out regard to subsection (a) of section 14 of 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 219), as amended, as may be necessary 
to carry out the policies and purposes of this 
title. Experts and consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof may be employed as authorized 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a), and individuals so em- 
ployed may be compensated at a rate not in 
excess of 875 per diem. 

(c) persons employed for duty outside the 
continental limits of the United States and 
employees of the United States Government 
assigned for such duty shall receive compen- 
sation at any of the rates provided for the 
Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999) 
as amended, together with allowances and 
benefits which shall not exceed those es- 
tablished thereunder, and may be appointed 
to any class in the Foreign Service Reserve or 
Staff in accordance with the provisions of 
such Act; 

(d) alien clerks and employees employed 
for the purpose of performing functions un- 
der this title shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended; 

(e) officers and employees of the United 
States Government may be detailed to offices 
or positions to which no compensation is at- 
tached with any foreign government or for- 
eign government agency or with any interna- 
tional organization: Provided, That while so 
detailed any such person shall be considered, 
for the purpose of preserving his privileges, 
rights, seniority, or other benefits, an officer 
or employee of the United States Government 
and of the United States Government agency 
from which detailed and shall receive there- 
from his regular compensation, which shall 
be reimbursed to such agency from funds 
available under this title: Provided further, 
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That such acceptance of office shall in no 
case involve the taking of an oath of al- 
leglance to another government. 

Sec, 508. In order to carry out the provi- 
sions of this title, there shall be made avall- 
able such funds as are hereafter authorized 
and appropriated from time to time for the 
purposes of this title: Provided, however, 
That for the purpose of carrying out this title 
through June 30, 1951, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated a sum not to 
exceed $45,000,000, including any sums ap- 
propriated to carry on the activities of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, and 
technical cooperation programs as defined 
in section 10 herein, under the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (62 Stat. 6). Activities provided for 
under this title may be carried on under such 
appropriations or under authority granted 
in appropriations acts to enter into contracts 
pending enactment of such appropriations. 
The President may allocate to any United 
States Government agency any part of any 
appropriation available for carrying out the 
purposes of this title. Such funds shall be 
available for obligation and expenditure for 
the purposes of ths title in accordance with 
authority granted hereunder or under au- 
thority governing the activities of the Gov- 
ernment agencies to which such funds are 
allocated. 

Sec. 509. The President shall transmit to 
the Congress an annual report of operations 
under this title. 

Sec. 510. As used in this title, the term 
“technical cooperation programs” means 
programs for the international interchange 
of technical knowledge and skills designed 
to contribute to the balanced and integrated 
development of the economic resources and 
productive capacities of economically under- 
developed areas. 

Sec. 511. All authority granted in this title 
shall expire on June 30, 1955, unless extended 
by act of Congress, 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the jun- 
ior Senator from Colorado, I send to the 
desk and ask to have read a substitute to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Texas, and call it up for action. I 
believe it would be well to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert at the end of the bill the fol- 
lowing new title: 

TITLE V 

Whereas there are presently before Con- 
gress proposals for stimulating an atmos- 
phere for capital investment in and provid- 
ing technical assistance for underdeveloped 
areas of the world, such as Africa, the Near 
and Far East, and Central and South Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas it is contended that Congress has 
already enacted laws dealing with various 
phases of these proposals such as: Public 
Law 643 of the Eightieth Congress, author- 
izing membership in the World Health Or- 
ganization; Public Law 863 of the Eightieth 
Congress, providing for acceptance of the 
constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization; Public Law 565 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, authorizing. membership in 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization; Public Law 174 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, authorizing 
membership in the Food and Agriculture 

anization; Public Law 402 of the Eight- 
i Congress, the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948; Pub- 
lic Law 584 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
authorizing student exchange with foreign 
countries; Public Law 369 of the Eightieth 
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Congress creating the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; Public Law 173 of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, establishing the Export- 
Import Bank; Public Law 171 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, providing for United States 
participation in the International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and others; and 

Whereas many colleges and universities, 
religious organizations, business firms, and 
private agencies, such as the Rockefeller 
Poundation, the Near East Foundation, the 
Institute of International Education, and 
others are presently engaged in some types 
of technical assistance to various foreign 
nations; and 

Whereas the magnitude and important 
nature of these proposals and their relation- 
ship to existing legislation, activities, and 
programs demand intensive study and evalu- 
ation prior to congressional action: 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


Serc. 501. There is therefore created a bi- 
partisan commission for the purpose of 
making a study of such proposals, existing 
legislation, activities, and programs intended 
to stimulate capital investment in and tech- 
nical assistance for underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 502. (a) Number and appointment: 
The commission shall be composed of 24 
members as follows: 

(1) Eight appointed by the President of 
the United States, four from the executive 
branch of the Government and four from 
private life; 

(2) Eight appointed by the Vice President, 
four from the Senate and four from private 
life; and 

(3) Eight appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, four from the 
House of Representatives and four from pri- 
vate life. 

(b) (1) Political affiliation: Of each class 
of four members mentioned in subsection 
(a), not more than two members shall be 
from each of the two major political par- 
ties. 

(2) In selecting the Republican representa- 
tives from the Senate and from the House, 
the Vice President and Speaker of the House 
are respectfully requested to give due con- 
sideration to the recommendations of the 
minority leader of the Senate and House, re- 
spectively. 

(c) Vacancies: Any vacancy in the com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 503. The commission shall elect a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

QUORUM 

Sec. 504. Thirteen members of the com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum, 
COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 505. (a) Members of Congress: Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the 
commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the commission. 

(b) Members from the executive branch: 
The members of the commission who are in 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall each receive the compensation which 
he would receive if he were not a member 
of the commission, plus such additional com- 
pensation, if any (notwithstanding section 
6 of the act of May 10, 1916, as amended; 
39 Stat. 582; 5 U. S. C. 58), as is necessary 
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to make his aggregate salary $12,500; and 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the commission. 

(c) Members from private life: The mem- 
bers from private life shall each receive $50 
per diem when engaged in the performance 
of duties vested in the commission, plus 
reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other nec incurred by them 
in the performance of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 506. The commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 507. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 508. Ninety days after the submission 
to the Congress of the report provided for in 
section 509 (b), the commission shall cease 
to exist. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 509. (a) Investigation: The commis- 
sion shall make a comprehensive study of 
the proposals and existing legislation, activi- 
ties, and programs of the type described in 
section 501. 

(b) Within sixty days after the Eighty- 
second Congress is conyened and organized, 
the commission shall make a report of its 
findings and recommendations to the Con- 
gress with attention to the relationship be- 
tween the commission’s recommendations 
and the peace, security, and solvency of 
the United States. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 510. (a) Hearings and sessions: The 
commission, or any member thereof, may, for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, hold such hearings and sit and act 
at such times and places, and take such 
testimony, as the commission may deem ad- 
visable. Any member of the commission 
may administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before the commission or 
before such member. 

(b) Obtaining official data: The commis- 
sion is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
Office, establishment, or instrumentality 18 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and statis- 
tics directly to the commission, upon request 
made by the chairman or vice chairman or 
by a majority of the commission. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the 
junior Senator from Colorado approach 
the subject of the point 4 program from 
somewhat different viewpoints, but both 
of us believe that the amendment which 
has been offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], to which we have offered a sub- 
stitute, is the beginning of a point 4 pro- 


gram; or, if it is not that, it is simply. 


a duplication of existing programs. 

We, therefore, believe, on the theory 
that it is, in fact, an opening step to a 
point 4 program, that the subject is of 
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such paramount interest that it should 
be submitted to complete study and in- 
vestigation by a special commission hav- 
ing authority and prestige, such as has 
the Hoover Commission. 

We have proposed a commission which 
is bipartisan. We hope it will be a com- 
mission which can assemble the facts in 
connection with the subject, which, so 
far, has been almost completely 
unexplored. 

The Secretary of State, when he ap- 
peared before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, said that this is an under- 
lying move for the full point 4 program. 
He said it is of overriding importance 
and that it occupies a place of equality 
with the other three points of the Presi- 
dent’s 4-point program. If that be true, 
we should not be approaching the sub- 
ject in this glancing side-door way. If it 
is not true, then, Mr. President, because 
various aspects of the intended functions 
of the bill are already covered by exist- 
ing legislation, such as the Smith-Mundt 
Act, the Fulbright Act, and a half dozen 
others which have been described, and 
it is covered by activities of private or- 
ganizations, by the Export-Import Bank, 
the United Nations, there is no point in 
including a new program of that kind in 
what we hope is a bill looking to the 
approaching end of the ECA program. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have only a few 
minutes remaining of the 10 which have 
been allotted, but I yield for a brief 
question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wonder if the 
Senator is aware of the fact that Mr. 
Budenz testified a few days ago that the 
head of the technical staff under the 
pao 4 program was a Communist 

MILLIKIN. If the Senator will 
— 55 me to interrupt him, I have only 5 
minutes of the 10 allotted minutes, and I 
certainly do not intend to get into a 
Budenz discussion in this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado declines to yield 
further. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, since, 
under the State Department’s theory, 
this is a measure of overriding impor- 
tance, then it is something which affects 
and has a fateful influence on the whole 
future of this country. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Idonot want to yield, 
because I have only a few minutes left 
out of my 5 of the 10 allotted to us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado declines to yield, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The testimony be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
showed that every member of that com- 
mittee present at the hearings expressed 
extreme skepticism as to the wisdom of 
bringing this into the ECA legislation, 
We need go no further than to con- 
sider that testimony. There is no 
emergent need for this program under 
its present guise. As I said before, the 
Smith-Mundt bill has in it everything 
necessary to carry on the program which 
is proposed. In addition, there is the 
Fulbright bill and there is the program 
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of the United Nations. There is no logi- 
cal reason for going into it at all at this 
time. 

Before it should be gone into, by rea- 
son of its importance, it should receive 
the finest type of study, and we should 
have the benefit of the best type of 
recommendations that can be obtained. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massa- 


chusetts. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr, 


Mr. 
dent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield for a 
moment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This amendment is 
offered as a substitute. I want to have 
that made clear. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The amend- 
ment is offered by the junior Senator 
from Colorado and myself as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Texas as to point 4. 

I am in favor of the principles of the 
point-4 program. It consists, so far as 
the Government is concerned, in creat- 
ing a favorable atmosphere so that pri- 
vate investors and business enterprises 
may go into other countries and help 
build up their trade so that they can 
trade with us. We in the United States 
want to continue to go ahead. We want 
to be able to trade to a greater degree 
with other nations of the world. 

There are many difficulties involved in 
creating such a favorable atmosphere. 
How many employees can be taken into 
the other countries? How shall their 
families live? How can the money be 
gotten out? How can the goods be 
gotten in? All those questions arise. It 
takes time, it takes study to resolve them. 

The House bill provides in some detail 
for such an atmosphere, but the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] provides nothing on 
that score at all. For the purpose of 
providing technical aid it creates a new 
division in the State Department, the 
director of which is to have a salary of 
$15,000 a year. As the Senator from 
Colorado has said, we are providing tech- 
nical aid in South America through the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
We have other operating enterprises 
throughout the world. We have the 
Smith-Mundt bill and the Fulbright bill. 
If we do what the Senator from Texas 
proposes to do under his amendment, 
we would permit the Government of the 
United States to give technical aid any- 
where in the world without any restric- 
tions. It would be done as part of this 
ECA program. 

Mr. President, at the present time we 
are spending $65,000,000 for technical 
assistance throughout the world. We 
are spending $27,000,000 more in con- 
tributions to the budgets of interna- 
tional organizations, exclusive of tech- 
nical assistance. We are spending a 
million and a half dollars for missions to 
international organizations, That 
makes a total of approximately $94,000,- 
000. The study proposed by the amend- 
ment would not interfere with any of 
the present government technical pro- 
grams. It would permit the one in 
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South America to go ahead. It would 
permit operations under the Smith- 
Mundt to continue. Under present leg- 
islation the amendment might or might 
not permit assistance to areas around 
China. There is some question about 
that. However, I believe that that can 
be taken care of in other ways. 

Mr. President, if the Connally amend- 
ment is to be adopted, it seems to me we 
ought to provide for it a separate author- 
ization. We ought to consider and dis- 
cuss how far we wish to go with tech- 
nical aid throughout the world, and not 
tie it to a plan which is going to stop in 
2 years in Europe. 

This is a long-range undertaking. 
Primarily it is an undertaking for pri- 
vate enterprise, for our citizens as pri- 
vate individuals, stimulated through a 
favorable atmosphere created by the 
Federal Government, and not merely a 
technical-assistance program, which may 
last over many years, carried out entirely 
with Government funds collected from 
American taxpayers. We should not 
create a new division in the State De- 
partment for such a purpose. There is 
reason for it if we go the whole way and 
create a favorable atmosphere for the 
point 4 program in the broad conception 
of the word. 

I hope the amendment may be sub- 
stituted for the Connally amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts has correctly point- 
ed out the nature of the Connally amend- 
ment. It should be defeated. We shall 
set up an administrative monstrosity if 
it is adopted. Since it provides just one 
more agency and activity for doing pre- 
cisely what can now be done under the 
Smith-Mundt Act. At the present time 
there are provisions for a loyalty check 
and for an advisory commission, as well 
in the Smith-Mundt Act. Secondly, we 
would have a confusion and duplication 
of authority, plus the fact that all pub- 
lic personnel would rather operate under 
the proposed Connally amendment, 
which provides salaries as high as $1,800 
a month at $75 per diem fees, while there 
are no such lush jobs for those render- 
ing the same service under Public Law 
402, the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr, President, one 
of the earliest recollections I have of my 
service in the Senate is that when I first 
came here, one afternoon the Senate 
by voice vote appropriated $19,000,000,- 
000 for the prosecution of the war. To- 
day the United States is engaged in a 
war which is commonly called a cold 
war. I believe the program proposed 
by the Senator from Texas is a very fit 
complement to the ECA program and to 
the military-assistance pact. It is true 
that the line which divides the world in 
many places is a geographical line. 
However, that line also runs through the 
minds of men. We can talk about eco- 
nomic strength and military strength, 
but unless there is a passionate convic- 
tion in the minds of men that they are 
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willing to fight and die for freedom, free- 
dom’s cause is lost. The inspiration for 
that fight must come from the United 
States of America, or it will not come 
from anywhere. We are going to pro- 
vide it and we are going to save the 
world, or we are going to lose it and lose 
ourselves. Mr. President, no money we 
could spend would do more for the safety 
and security of civilization at this mo- 
ment than would be done by our saying 
to the world that we hope to bring to 
them a higher standard of living. Of 
the 2,000,000,000 people on the face of 
the world, two-thirds of them will go to 
bed tonight with empty stomachs. 

The sum of money involved in this 
amendment is not very great when com- 
pared to the 816,000, 000, 000 we are spend- 
ing on our Military Establishment. I 
dare say that what is here proposed will 
do more to bring hope and bring a new 
standard to our friends than anything 
else we can do. It is calculated to give 
technical assistance to them; not to buy 
things, not to buy materials, but to give 
of our skills. The giving of those skills 
will result in a better standard of living, 
as it has in South America, where the 
program, although relatively new, has 
produced really tremendous results. 

Something has been said about the 
fact that this program should be de- 
layed, that we have plenty of time, that 
a new study should be made, and that, in 
view of the fact that we have other pro- 
grams which are working in this field, 
we should delay the program until the 
rather grandiose commission which is 
now proposed can make a survey over the 
course of a couple of years. But, Mr. 
President, this project will not wait that 
long. It is marching faster than the 
sponsors of the substitute apparently 
realize. We have a number of programs, 
it is true, and in this bill provision is 
made for the coordination of this ex- 
panded program in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I have only a short 
time, but Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My suggestion now 
is that the existing program covers the 
same field that is covered by this amend- 
ment. I suggest again that under this 
amendment, after there is set up a new 
organization for doing the same things, 
now under way under existing law that 
at the end of 5 years, the new effort will 
be chopped off, and where will that leave 
the people who are going to bed hungry 
at night? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if we 
already have the existing organization, 
as has been stated, why does the Senator 
want a commission of rubbernecks going 
around studying this matter for 2 or 3 
years? 

Mr. McMAHON. Of course, Mr, Presi- 
dent, the answer given by the Senator 
from Texas is, as usual, to the point. 
The programs which already exist are 
to be continued and coordinated under 
the Administrator appointed under the 
proposed point 5. It is a move to co- 
ordinate that program; it is a move to 
extend it; it is a move to strengthen the 
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moral position of America before the 
world. Without that moral position we 
may have all the guns, we may have all 
the economic strength, we may have all 
the talk, anyone may desire, but every- 
thing will tumble before the onslaught 
of the wave called communism which is 
sweeping over the earth. 

Mr. President, this is the time to build 
with this program among the masses in 
India and in Pakistan and the other un- 
developed sections of the earth, and if 
we build there, and start now, and start 
under this program, we will be doing a 
great service for the United States and 
the world. 

Many thoughtful Americans are 
aware, Mr. President, that the world- 
wide struggle between freedom and to- 
talitarianism is being decided in part at 
least in the human mind. Voices, my 
own included, have been raised, here in 
the Senate and elsewhere, urging that 
our Government take positive, construc- 
tive steps that will appeal to the peoples 
of the world and kindle their enthusiasm 
for the common cause of freedom. It is 
not enough to be against communism. 
To win the cold war we must be for 
something—something that the masses 
of people throughout the world also are 
for. 

The bill for which I speak is such a 
measure. It serves notice that we do 
not intend to defend freedom with arms 
alone, but that we place our reliance on 
the enduring values created in the minds 
and spirits of free men. It means that 
we are prepared to demonstrate and to 
share with aspiring people the material 
and spiritual benefits derived from a 
free society. The purpose of this legis- 
lation is to prove to millions of people 
that a free society can deliver the goods 
in the form of increased productivity and 
a decent standard of living and at the 
same time exalt the individual, not en- 
‘slave him. It is based on the assumption 
that when these truths are manifest to 
the millions who inhabit the underde- 
veloped areas and when they learn that 
they too have a recognizable stake in the 
preservation of freedom and democracy, 
then they will join wholeheartedly in the 
fight against communism. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to point out that when 
this matter came up in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations we definitely did 
not adopt the point 4 program pre- 
sented by the Secretary of State. We 
said that we were not prepared to do 
that, and attach any such long-range 
program to the ECA program. There- 
fore we merely saved the exchange of 
technical knowledge and skills as pro- 
vided in the amendment, We provided 
further that contracts or agreements 
made under the amendment may not 
run beyond June 30, 1952. Thus it be- 
comes coextensive with the ECA. 

The purpose in adopting the amend- 
ment was to continue the technical 
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knowledge and skills we were providing 
in connection with ECA, and so far as 
I am concerned, if the committee—Con- 
nally—amendment can be agreed to, 
I am perfectly willing to support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for a full study of this whole 
subject, after the ECA is wound up. I 
think that is in line with what the Senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] suggested in his letter to Mr. Hoff- 
man, where he recommended that we 
should have a special nonpartisan com- 
mittee set up to study what we will do 
with the whole situation after 1952. 

I do not think there is any inconsist- 
ency in adopting the Connally amend- 
ment, and going ahead with the Salton- 
stall-Millikin amendment to set up the 
investigating committee. I think both 
should be done if we are to have a com- 
plete picture. 

I emphasize again, that the Connally 
amendment, which is the committee 
amendment, will expire, so far as con- 
tracts are concerned, in 1952, when the 
ECA expires, and the whole program 
provided for in the amendment will ex- 
pire in 1955. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not care to keep the Senate more than a 
moment. The amendment I have of- 
fered was different from the House pro- 
vision. The House provision envisions a 
long program, covering lots of territory, 
and in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions we trimmed off everything except 
the technical aid, the technical assist- 
ance. 

The truth of the matter is, however, 
that there are several who are in favor 
of this scheme in order that they can 
push foreign investments. If one will 
read the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado, he will find he 
brings in the question of foreign invest- 
ments, seeking to induce Americans to 
take their money into foreign countries 
and invest it. Then, when they get their 
money invested, they will come back and 
ask the Government to guarantee their 
foreign investments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. MILLI- 
KIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield, and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
there is no provision anywhere providing 
for guaranteeing foreign investments, 
The Export-Import Bank states that un- 
der a bill which is before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, there will be 
guaranties against expropriation and 
convertibility of currency, but there is no 
guaranty of profits or anything else. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry, I can- 
not yield further, I have but a few 
minutes, 

If the authors of the substitute amend- 

ent did not have something of that 

d in their minds, why did they put 
into the amendment a clause that the 
question of foreign investments must be 
studied? When those who may be af- 
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fected get their foreign investments, 
they will come back here and ask the 
Government of the United States to 
guarantee them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask the Senate to 
reject the substitute and adopt my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] on behalf of himself and the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WirHers], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavrzl, and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness, 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. THomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] are absent on public 
business, 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senators from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHAPMAN and Mr. WirHers], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Dow- 
NEY], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manonsy], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Pepper], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is nec- 
essarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate and is 
paired with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
‘Watxins], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea.” : 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 
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The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Dang] and the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are detained 
on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, and, if present and voting, would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Brewster Gurney Mundt 
Bricker Hunt Robertson 
Bridges Ives Russell 
Butler Jenner Saltonstall 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Cain Kem Taft 
Cordon Knowland Thye 
Donnell McCarthy Tobey 
Dworshak Melone Wherry 
Ecton Martin Williams 
Ferguson Millikin Young 
NAYS—41 

Aiken Hill McFarland 
Anderson Hoey McMahon 
Benton Holland Magnuson 
Connally Humphrey Maybank 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Ellender Kefauver Smith, N. J. 

Kerr Sparkman 
Pulbright Kligore Stennis 
George Leahy Taylor 
Graham Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Green e Tydings 
Hayden Lucas Wiley 
Hendrickson McClellan 

NOT VOTING—22 

Capehert Langer Pepper 
Chapman Long Schoeppel 
Chavez McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Darby McKellar Vandenberg 
Downey Morse Watkins 
Flanders Murray Withers 
Gillette O'Conor 
Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
MILLIKIN, on behalf of himself and Mr, 
SALTONSTALL, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] 
to insert at the end of the bill a new title, 
title V. 

Mr, DONNELL and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inauiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas the 
pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
is the pending question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I send forward an 
amendment to the amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, after 
line 18, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 509. The advancement of technical as- 
sistance or the preparation of plans for proj- 
ects as authorized under this title does not 
constitute any obligation whatsoever on the 

of the Government of the United States 
to make any loans or grants for the execu- 
tion or construction of any project or for 
the completion of any program devised under 
this title. The President or the person ad- 
ministering this title under his direction 
shall give written notice to each recipient 
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of funds or beneficary under this title that 
such assistance in planning or programing 
shall not be construed as an obligation on 
the part of the United States to make funds 
available for the construction or execution 
of any project. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to that amendment, 
and modify my amendment accordingly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas, as modified. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I appeal 
to the Senate not to vote another in- 
ternational program. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order that the time 
has expired. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask time 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The time has ex- 
pired. The question is on agreeing to 
my amendment, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time on the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MrlLLIxkIxI had expired, and a vote was 
taken on it. There are 20 minutes of 
time on the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Chair rule 
that 10 minutes are permitted to each 
side on my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 10 
minutes to each side. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, so far as 
I know during the present debate no 
intelligent presentation has been made of 
the reason for any program of the kind 
represented by the Connally amendment. 
I have been present day after day listen- 
ing to the debate. The proposed new 
title, so far as I know, has never been 
elaborately explained, except as it was 
explained by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN] last night when there 
was nobody present to hear him. Here 
we have a provision for a brand-new in- 
ternational program at a time when we 
ought to be stopping international pro- 
grams and only finishing those which 
have already assumed a certain impor- 
tance, to which we are committed. 

The amendment opens up a new field 
for spreading money around the world 
for technical assistance. Technical as- 
sistance is the kind that private organ- 
izations have been giving throughout all 
our history. We have provided engi- 
neers, we have provided all kinds of tech- 
nicians throughout the world whenever 
there was any possibility of a project 
being a sound economical project. We 
have done that at all times. We are 
prepared to do it now. If projects are 
sound there are plenty of big American 
companies prepared to send their ex- 
perts to assist in their development. 

As I read the proposed program, that 
is not what it provides for. It provides 
for all kinds of welfare services for the 
people of the world, of health services of 
every conceivable kind, of welfare service 
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which is not adequately performed at 
home. If we are going to provide wel- 
fare services I will say I have been in- 
terested in seeing to it that such services 
are more elaborately provided for the 
people of the United States. But as one 
reads the program and the report it 
seems to me they show that it would 
simply be opening up a kind of wide-open 
distribution of all kinds of aid to all kinds 
of people anywhere in the world whom 
the President might desire to help. 
Under it it is proposed that $45,000,000 
more of the American taxpayers’ money 
be spread around the world in places 
where there is no particular demand for 
it. It is simply an idea summoned out of 
someone’s mind of some other way the 
Government money can be spent, of some 
other way the United States can go 
around the world and assume to inter- 
fere with the affairs of other people and 
try to improve the standards of living 
of other people. 

Mr. President, this Nation is wholly 
incapable of improving the standards of 
living of the peoples of India and China, 
That is beyond our capacity. We can- 
not do it. We are already spending 
$6,000,000,000 more than we are able to 
obtain in taxes; $6,000,000,000 more than 
the President says can possibly economi- 
cally be imposed on the people of the 
United States and retain a sound eco- 
nomic system at home. 

Why on earth should we go out all 
over the world undertaking to pass out 
different kinds of relief and different 
kinds of American dollars throughout 
the world? 

Mr. President, I am in favor of finish- 
ing up the ECA. I am in favor of fin- 
ishing up the International Children’s 
Fund. Iam in favor of cooperating with 
other nations. I think it is reasonable 
to present to Congress specific projects 
which are economically sound, which 
can help the rest of the world and help 
us, the kind of projects the Export- 
Import Bank is considering. 

I supported the Export-Import Bank 
loan to Brazil for the development of a 
steel mill in Brazil, for the benefit of 
Brazil and, I think, in the long run for 
our benefit. 

Mr. President, I assume the proposed 
aid under the amendment would go to 
at least 50 countries throughout the 
world. I do not favor the spreading out 
of America’s money for the purpose of 
advising the peoples of those countries 
how to operate their departments of 
health and how to operate their depart- 
ments of education. Those interested 
in education have said that all the 
money proposed to be spent under the 
amendment should be spent for educa- 
tional purposes. In the long run only 
the peoples of other countries can solve 
their own housing problems and their 
problems of health and education. 

Why on earth should we undertake 
to enter upon this brand new program? 
It seems to me to be inconsistent with 
practically everything the best thought 
in the United States has advocated. So 
far as I can see there has been no sub- 
stantial or persuasive argument made in 
favor of any such program. This is 
merely a kind of a tag end, anyway, 
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to the other idea. The other idea was 
that we should spread money all over 
the world actually to bring about im- 
provements in undeveloped countries 
and help them develop their economy. 
That has been dropped out. That is 
not popular enough. Instead of that 
we are going to take the tag end of 
that program and hand out money for 
relief, for health, for education, and for 
all sorts of purposes and things, and 
particularly advice, which we think we 
are so well capable of giving—and we 
are not. By the way, we have not done 
too well in our own country. We are 
simply asked here at the end of the con- 
sideration of the bill to distribute under 
another program $45,000,000 of the 
American taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, to the 
point that this field is already covered, 
I should like to read briefly from the 
Smith-Mundt bill. I read from section 
2 of the bill: 

Sec. 2, The Congress hereby declares that 
the objectives of this act are to enable the 
Government of the United States to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the United 
States in other countries, and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people 
of the United States and the people of other 
countries, Among the means to be used in 
achieving these objectives are— 

(1) an information service to dissemi- 
nate abroad information about the United 
States, its people, and policies promulgated 
by the Congress, the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and other responsible officials 
of Government having to do with matters 
affecting foreign affairs; 

(2) an educational exchange service to 
cooperate with other nations in— 

(a) the interchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills; 

(b) the rendering of technical and other 
services; 

(c) the interchange of developments in 
the field of education, the arts, and sciences. 


The Fulbright bill allows for the ex- 
change of students. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point for a 
brief question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from Colorado familiar with the fact 
that on page 9 of the bill as reported 
by the committee, under the amend- 
ment proposed to title IV of the China 
Aid Act of 1948, by extending that to 
the general area of China there will be 
$44,000,000 available for economic as- 
sistance, even without this point 4 pro- 
gram, so that for any emergency assist- 
ance in that area of the world the funds 
will be provided without the title V as- 
sistance? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator's contribution. 

Mr. President, I should like to add that 
about the only novel feature which is 
provided by this measure over the Smith- 
Mundt bill is the provision for a coordi- 
nator. That simply means that there 
will be a new job for some person to 
coordinate activities which are operat- 
ing with success according to the testi- 
mony presented before the committee. 

However, there is another feature of 
this measure, namely, that all the au- 
thority granted in this title is proposed 
to expire on June 30, 1955. There will 
be a great many new technicians em- 
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ployed under the provisions of this meas- 
ure, although there already is a short- 
age in the supply of such technicians. 
Those technicians will, if employed to do 
the work proposed to be done under this 
measure, give up their homes and go 
abroad and will get settled there, and 
will start to give technical assistance; 
but then within 5 years they will be 
called back to the United States. 

What good will that do to the conduct 
of foreign affairs? What good will any 
of the steps proposed by this amend- 
ment do? 

There are already a number of effi- 
cient agencies which are working on the 
job, not only agencies of our Govern- 
ment—and probably half a dozen or a 
dozen of our Government’s own agencies 
are mentioned in this measure—but 
probably there are 50 or 75 private agen- 
cies working on this job all over the 
world. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that the so-called Connally amendment 
was taken from the House bill, which 
went a great deal further than this 
amendment does; and is it not also true 
that the attempt made by means of this 
amendment is to do what was done by 
the Smith-Mundt bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I reply that the 
amendment is a condensed version of 
the House bill, providing exactly the 
same powers, word for word, that were 
provided in the House bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Colorado no doubt is familiar with the 
fact that under the title IV program in 
the ECA Act, when carried on in the pro- 
gram known as the joint Chinese rural 
rehabilitation program, it is my judg- 
ment that under the provisions of the 
bill as reported by the committee, so 
far as it relates to the general area of 
China, which would cover neighboring 
countries, that type of program could 
be carried on without the adoption of 
this title IV proposal? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Exactly. I should 
like to add that Great Britain has its 
own technical-assistance program for its 
colonies and dependencies; Belgium has 
the same thing; France has the same 
thing. I believe that Holland has a sim- 
ilar program. 

Mr, President, I invite the attention 
of Senators to the fact that this amend- 
ment would give the President great, 
broad, blank-check powers to make con- 
tributions to the United Nations, where- 
as it is intended by the Charter of the 
United Nations that those programs 
shall be submitted to the Congress and 
shall receive the approval of Congress 
before they are put into effect. 

I think the amendment proposes a very 
radical change in the conception of this 
country’s relations to the United Nations, 
insofar as that provision is concerned. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 
Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
California outlined certain things which 
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we could doin China. Certainly the need 
for work in China is very evident. How- 
ever, after all, China is not the only area 
of the world which requires assistance. 
India, North Africa, Indonesia, and many 
other parts of the world can be helped 
inexpensively, without our making any 
commitments. We can raise the stand- 
ards of living there by giving technical 
assistance and technical guidance to 
those people. By doing so, not only can 
we raise their standard of living and 
develop a more stable society there, but 
we can raise our own trading possibili- 
ties with those countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

The Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I do 
not know what kind of balance sheet 
we can draw in contrast to the state- 
ments which have been made in oppo- 
sition to the adoption of this amendment, 
However, I should like to call attention 
to the fact that under title V it is pro- 
posed to provide public health doctors 
and sanitary engineers to.show people 
who live under deplorable conditions of 
disease and filth how to practice ele- 
mentary sanitation, install safe water 
supplies, and practice effective health 
measures that we take for granted. We 
propose to provide consultants in the 
field of education to help other people 
bring down illiteracy rates, which in 
some countries are as high as 90 per- 
cent. We propose to provide experienced 
administrators to help train necessary 
personnel for the new, understaffed gov- 
ernments now learning to operate public 
services for the first time. 

Mr. President, how do we know we 
can do those things? I assume that all 
of us agree that they are worth while. 
We know that they can be done effec- 
tively, with benefit to ourselves and to 
other countries, because we are doing 
those things now on a modest scale in 
various areas of the world. Some of 
the most spectacular examples are found 
in the field of health. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. On page 2 of the 
printed amendment, in lines 17 to 21, I 
note the following provision: 

(c) to make and perform contracts or 
agreements with, and make advances and 
grants to, appropriate persons, corporations, 
or other bodies of persons, or to State, local, 
or foreign governments for technical coop- 
eration programs, 


Under that provision, apparently both 
local and State governments both in for- 
eign countries and in the United States 
would be eligible to accept the benefits 
of this provision. Is that correct? 

og McMAHON. I believe that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, McMAHON, I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut mean to say to the 
Senate that this amendment proposes 
to launch an additional and a new local 
and American welfare program, in ad- 
dition to an international program? 

Mr. McMAHON. No; I misunder- 
stood the Senator’s question. That pro- 
vision of the amendment refers to for- 
eign countries and their State and local 
subdivisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield one more 
minute to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I yield an ad- 
ditional minute to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 1 minute additional. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, let us 
consider, in this connection, the field 
of malaria, for instance. Malaria has 
been an immemorial enemy of man. It 
affects 300,000,000 people every year, and 
kills 3,000,000 of them. It is predom- 
inantly a rural disease; and by disabling 
millions of agricultural workers, it se- 
riously limits the production of food 
crops. 

Malaria has been a scourge of Greece 
since the days of Hippocrates. In 1942 
there were at least 2,000,000 cases of 
malaria in Greece. In 1846 the UNRRA 
launched a large-scale antimalaria cam- 
paign there, with DDT spraying and the 
draining of swamps. The program has 
been continued by ECA. By 1948, the 
number of malaria cases had been re- 
duced to about 50,000, with an estimated 
saving of 30,000 to 60,000 man-days of 
work a year. This is equivalent to add- 
ing 100,000 to 200,000 workers a year to 
the labor force, without the addition of 
more mouths to feed. 

Mr. President, that is an indication of 
what this program is designed to do. 

I insist that by means of this proposal 
we will do more to stop the march of 
communism in those areas than we will 
do by means of any amount of money we 
may appropriate in connection with other 
provisions. Under this proposal, in con- 
nection with the ECA, we shall do more, 
dollar for dollar, in making progress 
along those lines than we can do in any 
other way in these countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from New Jersey want some 
time? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely want to make one or two obser- 
vations. I have listened to the presen- 
tations by the Senator from Colorado and 
the Senator from Massachusetts, in 
which it has been said that this program 
is not needed because we already have 
this kind of program in operation, Then 
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I listened to the Senator from Ohio say- 
ing that we are opening up an entirely 
new field of activity under this program. 
There seems to be some conflict. I think 
it would be well, for the understanding 
of the Senate, if those who are in opposi- 
tion to title V would come to some agree- 
ment as to whether we are opening up an 
entirely new field, or whether we have 
in operation already a program such as 
this. 

I also heard the comment made that 
there has been no intelligent presentation 
made as to the need of this program. 
Having some sense of personal pride, I 
should like to refer the Senator from 
Ohio to the remarks as of yesterday, as 
recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
in which I tried to make some presenta- 
tion of the need for title V. 

One further observation: There has 
been at least one remark, possibly two, 
made by the Senator from Ohio, that 
this program would be entering upon 
a broad, new welfare-service enterprise. 
I think it should be made crystal-clear 
that this program is limited specifically 
to an outstanding surplus this Nation 
has. It is limited to the exchange of 
technical assistance, technical personnel 
and skill and scientific knowledge, and I 
think the Senator from Connecticut has 
surely stated the case in the affirmative. 
He has stated that what we are doing 
under this program, if enacted, is not to 
offer a hand-out, it is not to offer charity, 
but it is to offer our knowledge, to offer 
our scientific information, to work with 
countries, other than China, countries 
such as Indonesia, Pakistan, India, 
Burma, and Siam, the countries of South 
America, and the countries of Africa, to 
help them help themselves, but to offer 
our scientists to work with their scien- 
tists, to offer our educators to work with 
their educators. It is a help program of 
self-help. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator for Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We need an 
arithmetician as well as a Parliamen- 
tarian. Mr. President, I hope very much 
that the Senate will adopt this amend- 
ment. It was very carefully studied and 
considered in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in view of the provisions in the 
House bill which were trimmed down to 
the very bone. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If there was a man 
in America who wanted to go along with 
the Democratic Party, that man is my- 
self. But I do not know where we are 
going. Where are we going to get the 
money? How much is this going to cost, 
when it goes into operation? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Thirty-five million 
dollars. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is $35,000,000 
for plans for the present year; but, when 
we make the further plans 

Mr. CONNALLY. We are going to get 
the money out of the Appropriations 
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Committee; that is where we are going to 
get it. [Laughter.] 1 

Mr. McKELLAR. For that reason, I 
am not going to vote for this amend- 
ment, under the circumstances. I have 
gone the limit. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry if I of- 
fended the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has 
not offended me, but J am merely reply- 
ing to his statement. I am opposed to 
the amendment, and I shall oppose it in 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator will 
probably kill it, if he opposes it in the 
Appropriations Commitiee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall do my best, I 
assure the Senator. I think we are go- 
ing wild, we are going mad, and I do not 
intend to go along with any such process, 

Mr. CONNALLY. We shall certainly 
miss the Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may 
miss me, but I am going to keep my rec- 
ord straight. I am not going along on 
this thing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator has a 
very fine and splendid record, and I hope 
he will keep it untarnished and un- 
blemished, legislatively, socially, and 
otherwise. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
cannot yield further, but the Senators 
who have been speaking, including the 
Senator from Colorado—if I may have 
his attention—the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and the Senator from Ohio, all 
want to say that we already have all 
these things, making references to the 
Smith-Mundt bill. I have heard of the 
Smith-Mundt bill. Of course, we have 
it. But do we need nothing more? The 
substitute amendment provided for the 
appointment of a commission consisting 
of 24 people—24 distinguished, outstand- 
ing people, who were to find out what we 
already have. If we need a mechanism 
like that, where are we going, I ask the 
Senator from Tennessee? If it would 
take a new Hoover Commission—I hope 
it might be better than the last Hoover 
Commission. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is entirely correct. But to find 
out what we need, Mr. President, we have 
already some of the features of this pro- 
gram in operation, and $10,000,000 is 
available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am very glad my 
time has expired, and that all the time 
has expired. My friends are ready for a 
vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk 
to the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK, On page 6, follow- 
ing line 20, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

LOYALTY CHECK ON PERSONNEL 

Szo. 511. No citizen or resident of the 
United States, whether or not now in the 
employ of the Government, may be employed 
or assigned to duties by the Goyernment un- 
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der this act until such individual has been 
investigated by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and a report thereon has been 
made to the Secretary of State. 


And to renumber the sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
hope we will not confuse the situation. 
We have plenty of investigations now. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Am I correct in believ- 
ing that I have 5 or 10 minutes in which 
to discuss the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr, MUNDT. I shall not take 10 
minutes.. This is a very simple amend- 
ment. It would simply write into the 
Connally amendment precisely the 
identical protective language which was 
written into the Smith-Mundt bill and 
in other ECA and foreign-aid legisla- 
tion. I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee will accept it. The absence of this 
language from the Connally amendment 
comprises the major difference between 
existing law—the Smith-Mundt Act— 
and the so-called Connally amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will take it to con- 
ference. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator agrees 
to it, my speech is over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be very glad 
to take the amendment to conference. 

Mr. MUNDT. Very well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not know what 
will happen to it after it goes to con- 
ference. 

Mr. MUNDT. On that basis, I think 
perhaps we should have a vote, if the 
Senator is going to take it to conference 
so he can show the conferees the extent 
of the Senate's support. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
offer several amendments to the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. They are in the nature of 
clarifying amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendments, 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 4, line 20, before “employees,” to 
insert “officers and.” 

On page 4, line 21, to strike out “shall” 
and insert a comma, followed by “may.” 

On page 4, lines 24 and 25, to strike out 
“together with” and insert “may receive.” 

On page 4, line 25, to strike out “it 
shall.” 

On page 5, line 1, to strike out “exceed” 
and insert “in excess of.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], as amended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr, WITHERS], the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CuAvez], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness, 

The Senator from. Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Tuomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Maysanx], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoNnEy] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland IMr. 
O'Conor] and the Senator from Florida 
Mr. Perper) are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senators from Kentucky 
(Mr, CHAPMAN and Mr. WirHers], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Dow- 
ney], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
Jounson], the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Tuomas], would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] who is nec- 
essarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate and is 
paired with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS] who is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Darsy] and the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are detained on 
Official business, 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 


‘FLaANDERS] is absent by leave of the 


Senate, and if present and voting, would 
vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—37 
Aiken Humphrey Magnuson 
Anderson Hunt Myers 
Benton Ives Neely 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Kerr Sparkman 
Frear Kilgore Taylor 
Fulbright Leahy Thomas, Utah 
Lehman ‘obey 
Green Lodge Tydings 
Hayden Lucas Wiley 
Hendrickson McFarland 
Hill McMahon 
NAYS—36 

Brewster George Martin 
Bricker Gurney Millikin 
Bridges Hoey Mundt 
Butler Holland Robertson 
Byrd Jenner Russell 
Cain Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cordon em Stennis 
Donnell Knowland Taft 
Dworshak McCarth: Thye 

d McClellan Wherry 
Ecton Williams 
Ferguson Malone Young 

NOT VOTING—23 

Capehart Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Chapman Langer Pepper 
Chavez Long Schoeppel 
Darby McCarran Thomas, Okla, 
Downey Maybank Vandenberg 
Flanders Morse Watkins 
Gillette Murra’ Withers 


y 
Hickenlooper O'Conor 


So Mr. CONNaLLY’Ss amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk another amendment re- 
lating to China, and ask to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, line 18, 
it is proposed to strike out the period and 
insert the following: “Provided further, 
That not more than 10 percent of such 
funds (including the $50,000,000 men- 
tioned in the foregoing proviso) shall be 
available for relief on humanitarian 
grounds, through the American Red 
Cross, or other voluntary relief agen- 
cies, in any place in China suffering from 
the effects of natural calamity, under 
such safeguards as the President shall 
direct to assure nondiscriminatory dis- 
tribution according to need and appro- 
priate publicity as to source and scope 
of the assistance being furnished by the 
United States.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there 
is now in the relief funds which were 
voted for China some time ago $94,000,- 
000 unexpended. The purpose of this 
amendment is simply to make available, 
if the President so desires, as much as 
10 percent of that sum, which would be 
approximately $9,000,000, for humani- 
tarian aid in China because of the famine 
and misery prevailing there. It would 
be administered through the American 
Red Cross or any other voluntary or- 
ganization. 

That is all I have to say regarding the 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I join with the able 
Senator from Texas in supporting this 
amendment. It will take from the funds 
which are already available not to ex- 
ceed 10 percent which can be used, 2s 
the Senator from Texas has pointed out, 
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for the humanitarian purpose of reliev- 
ing famine sufferers, and to þe super- 
vised by American voluntary relief or- 
ganizations. I think it is a good and a 
humanitarian amendment, and should 
be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas {Mr, CON- 
NALLY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and myself, 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated 
an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amend- 
ment was read earlier. Does the Sena- 
tor want it read again? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would suggest that 
it be not read again, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. MILLIKIN (for himself and Mr. SALTON- 
sTaLL) to the bill (S. 3304) to amend the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, viz: At the end of the bill insert 
the following new title: 

“Trrte VI 


“Whereas there are presently before Con- 
gress proposals for stimulating an atmos- 
phere for capital investment in and pro- 
viding technical assistance for under- 
developed areas of the world, such as Africa, 
the Near and Far East, and Central and 
South America; and 

“Whereas it is contended that Congress has 
already enacted laws dealing with various 
phases of these proposals such as: Public 
Law 643 of the Eightieth Congress, author- 
izing membership in the World Health Or- 
ganization; Public Law 863 of the Eightieth 
Congress, providing for acceptance of the 
constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization; Public Law 665 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, authorizing membership in 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization; Public Law 174 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, authorizing 
membership in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization; Public Law 402 of the Eight- 
jeth Congress, the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948; 
Public Law 584 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, authorizing student exchange with 
foreign countries; Public Law 369 of the 
Eightieth Congress creating the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs; Public Law 173 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, establishing 
the Export-Import Bank; Public Law 171 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, providing for 
United States participation in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
and others; and 

“Whereas many colleges and universities, 
religious organizations, business firms, and 
private agencies, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Near East Foundation, the 
Institute of International Education, and 
others are presently engaged in some types 
of technical assistance to various foreign 
nations; and 

“Whereas the magnitude and important 
nature of these proposals and their relation- 
ship to existing legislation, activities, and 

demand intensive study and evalu- 
ation prior to congressional action: 
“ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 

“Sec. 501. There is therefore created a bi- 
partisan commission for the purpose of 
making a study of such proposals, existing 
legislation, activities, and programs intended 
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to stimulate capital investment in and tech- 
nical assistance for underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 


“MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 502. (a) Number and appointment: 
The commission shall be composed of 24 
members as follows: 

“(1) Eight appointed by the President of 
the United States, four from the executive 
branch of the Government and four from 
private life; 

“(2) Eight appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent, four from the Senate and four from 
private life; and 

“(3) Eight appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, four from the 
House of Representatives and four from pri- 
vate life. 

“(b) (1) Political affiliation: Of each class 
of four members mentioned in subsection 
(a), not more than two members shall be 
from each of the two major political parties. 

“(2) In selecting the Republican repre- 
sentatives from the Senate and from the 
House, the Vice President and Speaker of the 
House are respectfully requested to give due 
consideration to the recommendations of the 
minority leader of the Senate and House, 
respectively. 

“(c) Vacancies: Any vacancy in the com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


“ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 503. The commission shall elect a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

“QUORUM 

“Sec. 504. Thirteen members of the com- 

mission shall constitute a quorum, 


“COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COM- 
MISSION ` 


“Sec. 505. (a) Members of Congress: Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the 
commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the commission. 

“(b) Members from the executive branch: 
The members of the commission who are in 
the executive branch of the Government shall 
each receive the compensation which he 
would receive if he were not a member of 
the commission, plus such additional com- 
pensation, if any (notwithstanding section 6 
of the act of May 10, 1916, as amended; 39 
Stat. 582; 5 U. S. C. 58), as is necessary to 
make his aggregate salary $12,500; and they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the commission. 

“(c) Members from the private life: The 
members from private life shall each re- 
ceive 850 per diem when engaged in the per- 
formance of duties vested in the commission, 
plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of such duties, 

“STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 506. The commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949. 

“EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

“Src. 507. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 

“EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 508. Ninety days after the submission 
to the Congress of the report provided for 
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in section 509 (b), the commission shall cease 
to exist. 
“DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 509. (a) Investigation: The commis- 
sion shall make a comprehensive study of the 
proposals and existing legislation, activities, 
and programs of the type described in section 
501. 

“(b) Within 60 days after the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress is convened and organized, the 
commission shall make a report of its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Congress 
with attention to the relationship between 
the commission’s recommendations and the 
peace, security, and solvency of the United 
States. 

“POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

“Sec. 510. (a) Hearings and sessions: The 
commission, or any member thereof, may, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this act, hold such hearings and sit and 
act at such times and places, and take such 
testimony, as the commission may deem ad- 
visable. Any member of the commission may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the commission or before 
such member, 

“(b) Obtaining official data: The commis- 
sion is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality, information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, of- 
fice, establishment, or instrumentality is au- 
thorized and directed to furnish such infor- 
mation, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
directly to the commission, upon request 
made by the chairman or vice chairman or 
by a majority of the commission,” 


Mr. MILLIKIN. It is the same 
amendment which was offered as a sub- 
stitute to the Connally amendment, ex- 
cept that it has been conformed, it will 
be noted, so that it reads “Title VI.” It 
would add a new title to the bill, and 
I ask unanimous consent that if this 
amendment is adopted, the section 
numbers may be conformed accordingly. 

Mr. President, so that Senators may 
realize the attitude of the State Depart- 
ment with respect to what we are doing 
here, I should like to read briefly from 
the testimony given Secretary Acheson 
before the committee. He said: 

The proposed measure which is now being 
considered as an amendment to ECA legis- 
lation is the underlying legislative authority 
for carrying out a program to assist the 
people of undeveloped areas of the world in 
their efforts to develop their economic re- 
sources. It is an integral part of the general 
program outlined by the President as a basis 
for assuring peace and personal freedom in 
the world. This program contains four 
interrelated courses of action. 


The Secretary describes the other 
three. Then he goes on to say: 


The fourth course is the program which 
you are now considering. 


Therefore, in the State Department 
view—and they would carry out these 
laws—we are introducing the first step 
to point 4. As I said yesterday if this is 
an isolated measure, if it has no relation 
to point 4, if it has no more than a 
5 year life, we are writing prescriptions 
for people with no drug store available. 
I think we must consider this further 
realistic fact. The State Department 
will consider the result of these studies 
and observations which are authorized 
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as a preliminary basis for the rest of 
point 4. 

The distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], in writing to Mr. 
Hoffman, suggested that before we go 
into these far-reaching plans that we 
have a study committee similar to that 
which preceded the ECA program. I 
hope that the Commission we are pro- 
posing would reach the prestige of a 
Hoover Commission. The committee 
would be in a position, without inter- 
fering with anything that has been done 
here today to examine all the existing 
laws on the subject, examine into the 
private activities on the subject, examine 
into the Mundt bill, the Fulbright bill, 
and the Connally amendment. We 
would get a study started which would 
come back in time for us to legislate, 
if we should decide to legislate, before 
the ECA program is ended in 1952. 
If it should be decided that there should 
be some kind of carry-on program, we 
would be equipped with the facts upon 
which we could reach our decision. I 
earnestly urge that we may now approve 
the amendment, because there is no con- 
flict in it with anything that is in the bill. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
make a point of order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The point is that 
the fact that it is called a substitute at 
one time and a new amendment at an- 
other time, does not change the fact that 
the Senate has already voted on it. It 
is identically the same amendment. 
There is not one i“ dotted, not one “t” 
crossed, not one period, not one comma 
in this amendment that is different from 
anything contained in the previous 
amendment. It is identically the same 
proposition. It is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
precedents of the Senate, the point of 
order is overruled. Previously the 
amendment was offered as a substitute 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas. The situation now presented is 
that it is presented as an independent 
amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
claim the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may 
I be advised as to the present parlia- 
mentary situation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I still have some 
time, I believe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. How much time do 
I have, please? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One more 
minute. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 1 minute to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is advised that the Senator has 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope that the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee will accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 
I am heartily in sympathy with the 
point 4 program as the President out- 
lined it in his state of the Union mes- 
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sage. What we have adopted in the 
Connally amendment is a very small sec- 
tion of that whole program. The pro- 
gram is not for 2 years or 5 years, but for 
the next 25 or 50 years, and it is the 
basis on which our country has gone 
ahead and the basis on which we want 
to keep it going ahead. We want to make 
the world a better place in which citi- 
zens can trade, and thereby better the 
lot of many people throughout the world. 
It is a great program, with many prob- 
lems involved. It deserves the careful 
study of the best brains of our couniry, 
and on a nonpartisan. basis. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield the remain- 
der of my time to the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I voted in 
favor of the Connally amendment be- 
cause I think no one can build as much 
good will toward America as American 
doctors and American engineers. As 
time goes on these countries can be 
prosperous, but I feel that more is re- 
aquired than technical assistance and 
that the amendment for which we have 
voted this afternoon is not enough to 
carry out a long-range program. There 
must be private enterprise. A very far- 
reaching undertaking is involved. We 


need the best brains we can get. The 


amendment which we voted merely con- 
fines itself to one small facet of this 
whole subject. I think the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado and of my 
colleague from Massachusetts is ex- 
tremely well thought out and can lead to 
good results. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. I shall vote for it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, Iam 
reminded of the gentleman who became 
so excited that he rushed out, got on his 
horse, and rode off in all directions. The 
sponsors of the bill do not even agree 
among themselves. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is in good faith. He is for 
the program, for expanding the pro- 
gram, and for studying it over a period 
of years. The Senator from Colorado 
is not for that. He is for barely enough 
to sort of smell around and investigate 
a little with a commission of 24 inves- 
tigators to find out something that he 
does not want to do at all. The Senator 
from Colorado is not for either one of 
these plans in their broad aspects on a 
long-range basis. He is not for that. 
The object of the commission is to slow 
down the program and to tire everyone 
out. The object is to have points of no 
quorum made in the commission. Slow 
them up. Call it off. He would not kill 
anyone. He would merely out all their 
veins and arteries and let them bleed, 
If they had no more sense than to bleed 
to death, that would be their own fault, 

I hope the Senate will vote down this 
amendment. Under my amendment this 
question will be studied ell the time. It 
will be under trial. It will be under in- 
vestigation. We shall find out what is 
being done. We are already finding out 
what is being done. $10,000,000 is be- 
ing expended in Latin America. We 
have proven a great many valuable 
things under that program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I respectfully 
point out to the Senator from Texas, 
for whom I have the highest regard, that 
there are many divergent points of view 


in this country. There may be points 


of view in one State which are against 
the idea of a business enterprise spread- 
ing outside this country. On the other 
hand, there may be business interests 
in another State which want to spread 
out their industries in another land and 
to strengthen them there. All those 
divergent points of view are capable of 
study and of being worked out. 

If the President's program as set forth 
in the state of the Union message in 
January means anything, it does not 
cover only technical aid. That is all 
right so far as it goes, and in its way. 
but the program must be much broader 
than that. The amendment of the Sen- 
tor from Texas merely provides for tech- 
nical aid without any means of study- 
ing this big program which will mean 
so much to the private citizens of the 
United States for years to come. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 


tor from Massachusetts for that 
question. It is a piercing question, 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is a question right 
on the point. It is a question which 
just went through the mind of the Sen- 
ator from Texas and went on out the 
rear. [Laughier.] 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor yield for another question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would simply 
say that my question to the Senator was 
just as good as when he said the horses 
were going in opposite directions. My 
question was a statement, and not a ques- 
tion. It was going in one direction. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, I realize that we have 
many things to learn, but the Senate is 
capable of finding them out. If we are 
not, we ought to go home. We ought 
not to ask the people to put us on the 
pay roll if we are not capable of deter- 
mining a question of this kind. It does 
not require 24 people, 24 tax eaters, to 
tell how to administer a little, simple 
program similar to the one we are already 
administering. We are administering 
a similar program in Latin America. 
We are sending only $10,000,000 there, 
but we are generating movements which 
are going to be valuable to the people 
of Latin America, and to the people of 
the United States as well. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
vote down the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
Likin] for himself and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr, Cuavez], and the Senator 
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from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
Jounson], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kong, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Maryland IMr. 
O’Conor] and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Pepper] are absent on public 
business. 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senators from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavxz], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Downey], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
CORE], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. PEPPER], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
THomas] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who is nec- 
essarily absent. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, and if 
present and voting, would vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINs] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, and if present and voting, would 
vote yea.“ 

The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Darsy] and the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are detained on 
Official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—33 

Aiken Ferguson Millikin 
Brewster Gurney Mundt 
Bricker Hendrickson Saltonstall 
Bridges Hunt Smith, Maine 
Butler Ives Smith, N. J. 
Cain Kefauver Taft 
Cordon Knowland Thye 
Donnell Tobey 
Douglas Mi Wherry 
Dworshak Malone Wiley 

Young 
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NAYS—39 

Anderson Hoey McKellar 
Ben Holland McMahon 
Byrd Humphrey Magnuson 
Connally Jenner Myers 
Eastland Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Ellender J . bertson 
Frear Kem Russell 
Fulbright Kerr Sparkman 
George Leahy Stennis 
Graham Taylor 
Green Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Hayden McClellan Tydings 

McFarland ams 

NOT VOTING—24 

Capehart Johnson, Colo, O'Conor 
Chapman Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Chavez Langer Pepper 
Darby Long S0 1 
Downey McCarran ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Flanders Maybank Vandenberg 
Gillette Morse Watkins 
Hickenlooper Murray Withers 


Footnote: In the daily Recorp of May 5, 
1950, the result of the vote on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. MILLIKIN for himself 
and Mr. SALTONSTALL was announced—yeas 
32, nays 39, and Mr. BREWSTER was recorded 
as not voting. On May 10, 1950, on the state- 
ment by Mr. BREWSTER that he was present 
and voted “yea”, at his request and by unan- 
imous consent, the Recorp and Journal were 
ordered to be corrected so as to indicate that 
he so voted. Therefore the vote and the 
totals have been corrected accordingly. 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
MILLIKIN on behalf of himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL was rejected. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAs], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Smrru], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Toney], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
man], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pepper], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], and myself, 
I offer an amendment which I ask to 
have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add 
a new title at the end of the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Trte VI 
INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 

Sec. 501. In order to enable the President 
through June 30, 1951, to carry out the pur- 
pose of the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund Assistance Act of 1948 (title II 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948), the 
date “1950,” wherever it appears in such act, 
is hereby amended to read 1951.“ 

AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 502. Funds appropriated by the sec- 
ond paragraph of title I of the Foreign Aid 
Appropriation Act, 1949, shall remain avail- 
able through June 30, 1951. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
ous offer this as an amendment to 
e 
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Mr. TAFT. I offer it to come at the 
end of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be 
title VI. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. TAFT. I am perfectly willing to 
have the Senator take the amendment to 
conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio for 
himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment lettered A, dated 
5-1-50, and ask to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
after line 6, it is proposed to insert a new 
subsection (c) to section 104, reading as 
follows: 

(e) Section 112 (1) of such act is amended 
by adding thereto the following sentence: 

“A bulk purchase within the meaning of 
this subsection does not include the purchase 
of commodities customarily sold in contain- 
ers or packaged form.” 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
agree to take that amendment to confer- 
ence—not necessarily with a return 
ticket. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr, President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. The 
amendment has the effect of restoring 
the interpretation, first placed by the 
ECA Administrator on the meaning of 
the phrase purchase in bulk of any com- 
modities,” as will appear from the letter 
dated August 4, 1948, to the Adminis- 
trator of ECA, from Frank L. Yates, Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United 
States, which I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Record at this point in my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being 
no objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 4, 1948, 
The ADMINISTRATOR, 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

My Drar Ma. HorrmMan: Reference is made 
to letter of July 21, 1948, trom the Acting 
Administrator, requesting to be advised 
whether certain interpretations placed by 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
on section 202 of the Foreign Aid Appropria- 
tion Act, 1949, Public Law 1793, approved 
June 28, 1948, are correct. 

Section 202 of the Foreign Aid Appropria- 
tion Act, supra, provides as follows: 

“No funds made available under the au- 
thority of this act shall be used for [the pur- 
chase in bulk of any commodities] (other 
than commodities procured by or in the pos- 
session of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
pursuant to act of July 1, 1941 (55 Stat. 498), 
as amended), at prices higher than the [mar- 
ket price prevailing in the United States at 
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the time of the purchase] adjusted for [dif- 
ferences in the cost of transportation to desti- 
nation], quality, and terms of payment: Pro- 
vided, That no funds available under this 
act shall be used for the purchase of wool 
other than from existing stocks owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, unless or 
until such stocks are exhausted.” 

Specifically, you request my opinion as to 
the correctness of the interpretation placed 
by your agency on the words in brackets 
in the above-quoted language. 

It is stated to be the view of your Agen- 
cy that the phrase “purchase in bulk of any 
commodities” means the purchase, for move- 


ment as bulk cargo in ocean vessels, tank 


cars, and similar methods of transportation, 
of commodities and raw materials, such as 
coal, grain, oil, sulphur. ore, pig iron, pulp- 
wood, etc., but that it does not cover the 
purchase of manufactured goods such as 
steel pipe, copper sheet, lumber, nor com- 
modities customarily sold in containers or 
packaged form, such as flour in sacks, raw 
cotton in bales, mercury in flasks, or pe- 
troleum products in cans or drums. 

The foreign aid appropriation bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives provided in 
section 202 that— 

“No funds * * è shall be used by any 
procurement agency of the United States 
Government for the purchase of any com- 
modities * at prices higher than the 
market price prevailing in the United States 
at the time of the purchase.” 

The said language was deleted by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations in its 
consideration of the measure, and the rea- 
sons therefor are stated at page 15 of Senate 
Report No. 1626 as follows: 

“4. The committee has removed a House 
provision that banned the purchase of com- 
modities for the program at prices higher 
than those prevailing in the United States. 
Although the Senate committee is entirely 
sympathetic with the intent of the House, 
it considers the House provision to be un- 
workable. Language has been written in 
this report to instruct the Administrator to 
act in accord with the House intent.” 

The language referred to is found at page 
11 of the report where it is stated to be the 
belief of the committee that no funds 
should be used to purchase commodities, ex- 
cept under limited special circumstances, at 
more than the current market price in the 
United States, making adjustments for dif- 
ferences in cost of transportation to destina- 
tion, quality, and terms of payment. It is 
stated further that, while some deviations 
from this general price policy will occur, 
the Administrator is expected to limit strictly 
material deviations therefrom and to con- 
sider flagrant or constant violation thereof 
as reason to terminate assistance to the 
country involved, as provided for by section 
118 of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
Public Law 472, approved April 3, 1948. The 
language now contained in section 202 of the 
Foreign Aid Appropriation Act was inserted 
by the committee of conference between the 
House and Senate on the bill, and it is stated 
by the managers on the part of the House 
at page 9 of the conference Report (House 
Rept. No. 2440) that such action “restores 
provision of the House establishing price lim- 
itations on commodities purchased with 
funds provided for in the act.” 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that the 
prohibition in section 202 was intended as a 
general price limitation policy to prevent 
extravagant spending of money appropriated 
by the act. Nowhere in the hearings, reports, 
or debates on the bill is it suggested that 
the applicability of section 202 was intended 
to be determined by the type of commodities 
purchased. If, as seems evident, the purpose 
of the section was to establish a price limita- 
tion, the criterion for determining its appli- 
cability properly should be based on the 
quantity of goods purchased rather than on 
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their character. In view of the foregoing, I 
am of the opinion that the restrictions of 
section 202 are applicable to purchases in 
large quantities of all commodities. 

With respect to the maximum price spec- 
ified by section 202, namely, “the market 
price prevailing in the United States,” it is 
stated to be the view of your agency that 
the said price is any price which is within 
the limits of the quoted prices in the United 
States at which the commodity is available 
for export in sufficient quantity on the day 
as of which the purchase price is established, 
or, in the absence of such quoted prices, 
the price at which the commodity is avail- 
able in the United States for export in suffi- 
cient quantity on such day. It is stated 
further that section 202 is deemed to be in- 
applicable in cases where the commodity 
is not available for export from the United 
States in grades and quantities required. 
The foregoing interpretation as to what 
constitutes the market price prevailing ap- 
pears to be consonant with the purpose and 
language of section 202, and, in my opinion, 
is correct. 

The phrase “at the time of the purchase” is 
interpreted by your agency to mean the 
day as of which the purchase price, or the 
method for determining the price, is estab- 
lished between the buyer and the seller. In 
the case of United States Government pro- 
curement, it is stated that the time of pur- 
chase is considered to be the time the Gov- 
ernment department or agency buys from the 
private seller, rather than the day as of which 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
procures the commodities from or transfers 
funds to the Government procurement agen- 
cy. Also, it is stated that, in the case of 
purchases made by a Government procure- 
ment agency over a pericd of time, the 
weighted average price of the purchases 


made by the Government procurement 


agency will be taken as the price at which 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
procures. You are advised that the adminis- 
trative interpretation of the language in 
question appears to be correct. 

The provision in section 202 for adjust- 
ment in the prevailing United States market 
price for differences in the cost of trans- 
portation to destination is interpreted by 
your Agency as requiring a comparison be- 
tween the cost of the commodity, where 
purchased, plus the cost of transportation to 
ultimate destination, and the market price 
in the United States plus the cost of trans- 
portation from the United States to the same 
destination. I am of the opinion that the 
administrative interpretation of this part of 
the section is correct. 

There was transmitted with the aforesaid 
letter a draft of a regulation which your 
Agency proposes to issue in connection with 
the administration of section 202, which, 
inter alia, requires (1) the supplier to fur- 
nish a certificate, in the case of purchases 
in bulk, that “to the best of his information 
and belief, the purchase price is no higher 
than the market price * + * prevailing 
in the United States at the time of the pur- 
chase,” and (2) provides for full reimburse- 
ment by participating countries of any im- 
proper or unauthorized payments upon de- 
mand by the administrator. The letter re- 
quests a ruling as to whether compliance 
with the proposed procedure will be sufficient 
to relieve from any liability for violation of 
section 202, (a) those suppliers who have 
acted in good faith and have been paid either 
by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion or by a bank, (b) the banks which make 
payments against reimbursement by the 
ECA, and (c) the disbursing officers of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

It is recognized that in making certificates 
of compliance With section 202 of the act, it 
might be impossible in many instances— 
especially in the case of some foreign sup- 
pliers—for suppliers to determine accurately 
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the market price prevailing in the United 
States at the time of purchase. However, 
in order to assure that suppliers will act in 
good faith in fixing their purchase prices 
with relation to prevailing market prices in 
the United States, it is felt that the regula- 
tion proposed should require a certification 
by the supplier that, on the basis of informa- 
tion obtained from such sources as are avail- 
able to him, the purchase price, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, is no higher 
than the market price prevailing in the 
United States at the time of the purchase, 
adjusted for differences in the cost of trans- 
portation to destination, quality and terms 
of payment. Hence, you are advised that, if 
the proposed certificate be modified accord- 
ingly, this Office will accept the same as suffi- 
cient to relieve suppliers, banks, and certi- 
fying or disbursing officers of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration from liability 
from violations of section 202 of the act in 
absence of fraud or bad faith otherwise on 
their part. In such connection it is noted 
that the proposed regulations submitted 
with the aforesaid recognize that, in admin- 
istering the act, it is the duty of your Ad- 
ministration to take such steps as may be 
taken administratively to insure compliance 
with said section 202. 
Respectfully, 
FRANK L. YATES, 
Acting Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to detain the Senate, and I ask 
unanimous consent that an explanation 
of the amendment be incorporated in the 
body of the Record following my re- 
marks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection it is so ordered. 

The explanation is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF SENATOR ELLENDER’S AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Cotton is not a bulk com- 
modity. Each bale is tagged with an indi- 
vidual number at the gin and is again tagged 
at the compress. It retains its individual 
entity until after arrival at the cotton mill. 
It is generally shipped from this country in 
units of 100 bales with a four-letter mark, 
yet the tags are retained as is evidenced by 
the fact that in the case of claims on items 
such as false-packs, the bale number is 
generally given when the claim is made. 

In a letter dated July 21, 1948 from the 
Acting Administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration to the Comptroller 
General it was stated that ECA did not con- 
sider bulk commodities would include the 
purchase of manufactured goods such as 
steel pipe, copper sheet, lumber nor com- 
modities customarily sold in containers, or 
packaged form, such as flour in sacks, raw 
cotton in bales, mercury in flasks, or petro- 
leum products in cans or drums. 

The Comptroller General, in a letter dated 
August 4, 1948 addressed to the Administra- 
tor of ECA, ruled that the restrictions as to 
price limitations, based on section 202, are 
applicable to purchases in large quantities 
of all commodities, quoting section 202 in 
support of his decision. 

Section 202 of the Foreign Aid Appropria- 
tion Act is in part as follows: 

“No funds made available under the au- 
thority of this Act shall be used for the 
purchase in bulk of any commodities (other 
than commodities procured by or in the pos- 
session of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
pursuant to act of July 1, 1941 (55 Stat. 498), 
as amended), at prices higher than the mar- 
ket price prevailing in the United States at 
the time of the purchase adjusted for dif- 
ferences in the cost of transportation to des- 
tination, quality, and terms of payment.” 

In further support of his decision he 
stated: 
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“The fofeign-aid appropriation bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives pro- 
vided in section 202 that— 

No funds * .* shall be used by any 
procurement agency of the United States 
Government for the purchase of any com- 
modities at prices higher than the 
market price prevailing in the United States 
at the time of the purchase * * +? 

“The said language was deleted by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations in its 
consideration of the measure, and the rea- 
sons therefor are stated at page 15 of Sen- 
ate Report No. 1626 as follows: 

„4. The committee has removed a House 
provision that banned the purchase of com- 
modities for the program at prices higher 
than those prevailing in the United States. 
Although the Senate committee is entirely 
sympathetic with the intent of the House, 
it considers the House provision to be un- 
workable. Language has been written in this 
report to instruct the Administrator to act 
in accord with the House intent.’” 

ECA in following the decision of the Comp- 
troller General as to the price limitations on 
all commodities has adopted rules and pro- 
cedures pertaining to cotton which have 
proved to be unworkable, as the Senate com- 
mittee stated. 

Rules and procedures are as follows: 

1, Statement of sales price and execution 
of beneficiary certificate certifying that the 
sale price is no higher than the market price 
prevailing in the United States at time of 
purchase, adjusted for differences in the costs 
of transportation, quality, and terms of pay- 
ment. 

There is no objection on the part of ex- 
porters to this requirement. 

2. Requirement that all cotton exported 
to ERP countries, be sampled and forwarded 
to the PMA governmental classing office 
in Memphis, Tenn. The percentage of bales 
sampled varies with the size of the ship- 
ment. For lots of 100 bales or over, 1 out 
of every 10 bales must be sampled. 

It has been the custom for many years, 
recognized by the trade, sellers and buyers, 
that 100 percent of a shipment be arbitrated 
if there is a difference of opinion as to the 
quality. 

3. The PMA Classing Office in Memphis is 
required to class the samples of all the ship- 
ments and report its findings to ECA. 

PMA classers are not permitted to value 
cotton but must class it against established 
standards for grade and color. Differences 
between grades and staples are very wide. 
Strict Low Middling is worth from 375 points, 
or $18.75 per bale, to 425 points, or $21.25 per 
bale, under the next higher grade, Middling. 
Many well-known descriptions of the trade, 
better than Strict Low Middling, but not 
equal to Middling, will sell freely at from 75 
points, or $3.75 per bale, to 150 points, or $7.50 
per bale, under the value of Middling. PMA 
under its regulations must Class this cotton 
as Strict Low Middling with differences rang- 
ing from $18.75 per bale to $21.25 per bale. 

If through ECA rules intermediate grades 
cannot be sold and shipped to ERP coun- 
tries without the serious probability of sub- 
stantial claims eventually being made to the 
ERP countries, a serious loss will be experi- 
enced by cotton producers. It is not good 
salesmanship for the exporters, and it is 
not to the advantage of the cotton pro- 
ducers to make sales with the realization 
that ECA will in all probability niake claims 
to the purchasing mill’s government, which 
in turn will take the claim up with the 
cotton mill. 

For example: Middling Leaf, Strict Low 
Middling color is currently worth approxi- 
mately 150 points under the value of Mid- 
dling. Under the regulations governing 
PMA classers they have no choice; they must 
class cotton of such a description as Strict 
Low Middling or approximately 375 points 
under the value of Middling, a value of 225 
points, or $11.25 per bale, under the current 
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market value of the quality sold. If ECA 
follows through on its formula it will eventu- 
ally eliminate the sale of intermediate grades 
to ERP countries, which would eventually 
mean that the farmer would be severely 
penalized in the sale of such qualities, 

4. Upon receipt of the PMA report on the 
classification ECA values the cotton on the 
basis of the published differences for grades. 
It makes no allowances for cotton better 
than the class sold, but does take a full 
allowance on cotton classed at a lower grade 
than the quality sold. 

While there are no rules requiring an 
offset for bales in the shipment of a better 
quality than the description sold, many for- 
eign mills consider the value of the cotton 
as a whole offsetting some of the lower grades 
against some of the better grades, 

5. In arriving at a market price in the 
United States ECA uses the cotton quotations 
of the 10 designated spot markets as pub- 
lished daily by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These quotations are 
prepared by committees of cotton men at 
each of the 10 designated spot markets. 
This quotation sheet states: “Quotations are 
for mixed lots, equal to the official standards, 
uncompressed, in public warehouses.” 

The quotations are supposed to represent 
the avergae values being paid by the cotton 
shipper to the farmer for various grades and 
staples. These quotations do not fairly rep- 
resent and are not intended to represent the 
sale value of cotton to cotton mills in the 
United States. The Department of Agricul- 
ture does issue quotations on the sale value 
of cotton in southeastern mills, but ECA 
objects to the use of this sales quotation 
sheet on the basis that the information is 
secured from cotton shippers which may not 
be dependable and that the quotations are 
not sufficiently broad. 

6. After arriving at the PMA class, based 
upon 10 percent of the shipment, and after 
taking at the buying market value as above 
mentioned, ECA then allows inadequate ex- 
pense of handling and 40 points overhead 
cost and profit. If the sale price is higher 


than the value of the cotton as classed by 


PMA, plus the estimated cost of handling 
and shipping as compared with the quoted 
buying market value, a claim is then made 
against the shipment. 

ECA’s estimate of the handling cost is 
some $5 per bale lower than the average 
handling cost. Its allowance of 40 points 
to cover overhead, cost, and profit, approxi- 
mately 1% percent of the sale price, borders 
on the ridiculous. It is estimated that the 
overhead cost of the average firm in the 
handling of cotton is 30 points, which upon 
ECA’s formula, would allow the shipper 10 
points or 50 cents per bale profit on an 
investment of approximately $150 to $175 
per bale. 

The formula, in effect, provides that the 
estimated 50 cents per bale profit must take 
care of any losses on sales made. It is be- 
lieved that every exporter at times experi- 
ences substantial losses on certain sales. 

Under the ECA formula, with the restric- 
tions placed on PMA classers, compared with 
the customary purchase and sale of inter- 
mediate grades, with the use of a buying 
rather than a selling value and with the al- 
lowance of inadequate cost, overhead, and 
profit, claims probably will be made on a large 
percentage of the cotton shipped. 

ECA representatives in most, if not all, 
ERP countries have been quite active in 
questioning the quality of cotton being re- 
ceived as compared with the quality of cotton 
purchased and have repeatedly warned the 
cotton mills in ERP countries, as well as their 
governments, that claims will be made by 
ECA on shipments, which, based on its 
formula, indicate that the purchase price was 
higher than prices in the United States. 

The Raw Cotton Commission of England, 
@ governmental agency handling all of the 
cotton exported to England, was recently 
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advised by an ECA representative that a cer- 
tain shipment was not up to the quality sold 
and that Raw Cotton Commission would have 
to make a claim against the shipper of some 
$1,100 and remit to ECA, or that amount 
would have to be collected from the English 
Government. The claim of approximately 
$1,100 was based upon PMA class. The Raw 
Cotton Commission had classed the cotton 
upon its arrival, and based upon its class, had 
previously made a claim for some $90 which 
was paid by the shipper. The difference be- 
tween PMa's class and RCC’s class was more 
than $5 per bale. 

A mill owner in Holland, as well as the 
Cotton Control of the French Government 
have been approached by ECA representatives 
in the same way as was the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission of England although in each case the 
quality in question had been accepted as 
satisfactory by the buyer. 

The buying of cotton by foreign mills and 
the selling of cotton by American exporters 
has been mutually and satisfactorily worked 
out for generations. All export cotton is 
sold subject to arbitration by recognized ar- 
bitration committees. Each bale is sampled 
upon its arrival at the port or at the mill, 
If the quality of the cotton received by the 
mill is, in its opinion, not up to the quality 
sold, the mill has the right to make àn ami- 
cable settlement or to demand an arbitra- 
tion. If the arbitration results are not satis- 
factory to the buyer or the seller, either has 
the right to appeal the decision of the arbi- 
tration committee to an established appeal 
committee. 

ECA, despite the regulations PMA Classers 
must work under, considers it a court of 
the last resort for the exporters, for the for- 
eign governments, and for the individual 
foreign mill. 

There probably is no commodity business 
more competitive than the cotton business. 
There are more than 150 American cotton 
exporters who are actively competing for 
business throughout the world. With the 
exception of fraud or collusion, which, if any, 
is nominal, the competitive price at which 
cotton is purchased in ERP countries is a 
proper safeguard as to ECA grants for cotton, 

It should be remembered that no cotton 
mill in ERP countries is receiving a grant 
from ECA. They must pay to their govern- 
ments their currency to cover the value of 
the cotton at the exchange rates for dollars 
fixed by their country. There is no reason 
why cotton mills in ERP countries should 
now deviate from their long-established pol- 
icy in force since they commenced buying 
American grown cotton at the lowest possible 
competitive price, quality considered. 

When ECA make a claim against any ship- 
ment, which through its formula it finds the 
price paid was higher than the market value 
in the United States, it requires the recipi- 
ent country to reimburse ECA for the amount 
of the cl When ECA receives a credit 
in dollars for the amount of the claim it 
promptly again credits the cotton fund of 
the recipient government with the amount 
involved. From this it would seem that the 
only result of cotton being considered as 
subject to the bulk commedity price limi- 
tation is irritation, suspicion, and ill-will 
which must eventually react against the use 
of American grown cotton and will prove 
detrimental to the farmer. 

The cotton exporters have no ulterior mo- 
tive in suggesting the amendment. The 
Comptroller General in his letter of August 
4, 1948 states: 

“It is recognized that in making certifi- 
cates of compliance with section 202 of the 
act, it might be impossible in many in- 
stances—especially in the case of some foreign 
suppliers—for suppliers to determine accu- 
rately the market price prevailing in the 
United States at the time of purchase. How- 
ever, in order to assure that suppliers will act 
in good faith in fixing their purchase prices 
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with relation to prevailing market prices in 
the United States, it is felt that the regula- 
tion proposed should require a certification 
by the supplier that, on the basis of in- 
formation obtained from such sources as are 
available to him, the purchase price, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, is no 
higher than the market price prevailing in 
the United States at the time of the pur- 
chase, adjusted for difference in the cost of 
transportation to destination, quality and 
terms of payment. Hence, you are advised 
that, if the proposed certificate be modified 
accordingly, this Office will accept the same 
as sufficient to relieve suppliers, banks, and 
certifying or disbursing officers of the ECA 
from liability from violations of section 202 of 
the act in absence of fraud or bad faith 
otherwise on their part.” 

All exporters are required to sign the bene- 
ficiary certificate. 


LOAN TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES ON BUSINESS BASIS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment lettered D, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to insert the following 
new section: 

Src. . (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, assistance rendered under 
such act to any participating country after 
the date of enactment of this act shall be on 
the basis of loans only; except that this sub- 
section shall not apply to assistance ren- 
dered in the form of food or medicines for 
the relief of human suffering in a participat- 
ing country if the Administrator finds, and 
the President approves such finding, that 
due to temporary conditions an emergency 
exists in such country which the Govern- 
ment thereof is unable to meet. 

(b) All such loans shall be fully and ade- 
quately secured. The Administrator, under 
such terms and conditions as he shall pre- 
scribe, may take ove: or provide for the ad- 
ministration and liquidation of any col- 
lateral accepted by him as security for such 
loans. Such loans may be made directly 
upon promisory notes or by way of discount 
or rediscount of obligations tendered for the 
purpose, or otherwise, in such form and in 
such amount and at such interest or dis- 
count rates as the Administrator may ap- 
prove. Each such loan may be made for a 
period not exceeding 3 years, and the Ad- 
ministrator may from time to time extend 
the time of payment of any such loan, 
through renewal, substitution of new obliga- 
tions, or otherwise, but the time for such 
payment shall not be extended beyond 10 
years from the date upon which such loan 
was made originally. Such loans may be 
made either directly or in cooperation with 
banks or other lending institutions through 
agreements to participate or by the pur- 
chase of participations, or otherwise. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would require each partici- 
pating country to agree that any further 
aid from the United States would be 
loaned to private business through the 
World Bank, in line with RFC loans to 
private business in this country. 

As long as the ECA will meet trade- 
balance deficits of the ECA nations by 
dollar grants, there is little chance that 
those deficits will ever be materially re- 
duced or eliminated. If we pick up the 
check each time a balance is due, the 
European nations will only find their ap- 
petites increased. Having the ECA na- 
tions on an annual dole demoralizes them 
and effectively prevents the very thing 
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the ECA is to accomplish: Increasing in- 
dustrial efficiency and expansion of pro- 
duction. 

Only by making them realize that dol- 
lars will ultimately have to be repaid 
and thus must be invested in enter- 
prises which have the best chance of 
success, can we teach the ECA nations to 
specialize in those fields of economic en- 
deavor in which they have been out- 
standing in the past. 

Mr. President, if we loan money on 
the basis of RFC rules and regulations 
to private business in this field it means 
that when applications are made for 
money those applying do not receive a 
check, Private business here does not 
receive a check when it applies for a 
certain amount of money from the RFC 
for the purpose of rehabilitation of busi- 
ness in times of stress. Instead, an eco- 
nomic expert or an engineer in that 
particular line is sent to the plant, a 
survey is made as to whether or not 
there is a place for such business, 
whether the market is available or 
whether the raw materials have been 
exhausted, or whether other factors such 
as transportation may prevent it be- 
coming economically feasible even 
though the additional investment is 
made. 

After the report is in and it has been 
determined to grant the loan, the appli- 
cant still does not receive the money. 
The applicant receives the money as it is 
needed to meet the payroll and to buy 
supplies for the rehabilitation. Then 
the business is inspected from time to 
time after it is in operation, and 
the lending institution thus knows what 
is going on. Finally if the business is 
not self-supporting, it is liquidated. 

By putting all further European aid 
on a flexible loan basis we shall find the 
requirements for dollars very greatly re- 
duced and we will materially aid in a 
vigorous resurrection of private initia- 
tive and fiscal stability among the Euro- 
pean nations. 

The loans would not be extended on 
the principle of making money. The in- 
terest rate on those loans can be kept 
low, at the cost to the Government, of 
2% percent, or whatever it is. But the 
requirement for repayment will assure 
their use only for essential and worth- 
while enterprises. 

The acceptance of this amendment 
does not outlaw the granting of aid on 
a gift basis in those cases in which emer- 
gency conditions require assistance in 
the form of food and medicine. The 
amendment is designed to build Europe 
on a business basis, and will be a morale 
builder and a boost to free enterprise 
and the healthy economic expansion of 
European economy. 


CONGRESS DOES NOT HAVE MONEY 


The Congress does not have money. 
Before we can give anyone or any na- 
tion money we must first take it from 
the taxpayers of the Nation. We should 
respect the money we expend here in 
the same manner that a cashier respects 
a depositor’s money when he is arrang- 
ing loans. What we do practically al- 
ways results in just another siphon be- 
ing set up to siphon money out of the 
United States Treasury, 
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An article in the Washington Post of 
April 24 shows that in addition to the 
regular ECA aid it is proposed that fur- 
ther aid be given. Britain wants the 
United States to assume her war debt 
too, although already with the aid of 
the Marshall plan, Britain has been able 
to reduce her total debt by approximate- 
ly 1,300,000,000 pounds out of a total 
indebtedness of 24,844,000,000 pounds. 
Much of that reduction has been accom- 
plished through the use of Marshall plan 
counterpart funds. Counterpart funds 
are those funds that are paid into a spe- 
cial ECA account in each of the Mar- 
shall plan countries. The money is de- 
rived from the sale of the goods given to 
each nation by the United States. Five 
percent of those funds are withheld for 
the use of the United States, 95 percent 
may be used at the discretion of the ECA 
for capital investment and for the pro- 
motion of internal monetary and finan- 
cial stability of the ECA countries. In 
Great Britain the majority of the coun- 
terpart funds have been used for debt 
reduction, 

As part of Britain’s debt, she has 
so-called sterling balances accruing to 
India and Pakistan and also to Egypt, 
Ceylon, Iraq, Brazil, and Uruguay. 
These debts to members of the sterling 
area totaled about $9,300,000,000 in 
pounds sterling at the end of last year. 
By that time already $1,800,000,000 in 
pounds sterling had been repaid since 
the war, largely to India. Without 
American aid the reduction of Britain’s 
debt would have been impossible. While 
the United States is constantly increas- 
ing its national debt, we are actually 
using the taxpayer’s money for the re- 
duction of Britain’s internal and exter- 
nal war debts. Although Great Britain 
in the past has not been too shy to re- 
pudiate war debts owed to the United 
States, she today clings to the highly 
moral principle of wanting to pay her 
World War II debts owed to sterling 
area countries. The reason, by paying off 
her debts to foreign nations, excluding 
the United States, she keeps the members 
of the sterling area in her control and, 
furthermore, has practically guaranteed 
overseas markets for her exports. A 
large part of her production is used for 
the payment of debts owed to members 
of the sterling area. Each year she per- 
mits her sterling area creditors to with- 
draw a certain amount of their holdings. 
This of course amounts to the same thing 
as trade discrimination, because a 
country will not fail to buy from Great 
Britain if these purchases amount to a 
repayment of Britain’s war debt. By the 
end of 1947 Britain had released $450,- 
600,000 worth of sterling balances; in 
1948 she released $747,000,000 worth, and 
in 1949 $610,000,000 worth. By the 
middle of this year India alone will have 
been repaid sterling credits amounting 
to $650,000,000. It is largely the sterling 
balance that makes India Britain’s best 
customer. Now Britain wants to send 
more of her exports to dollar and other 
hard currency markets and she asks the 
United States to purchase her sterling 
debts. 

The guaranteed markets provided 
through the existence of the sterling bal- 
ances are largely responsible for the 
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continued inefficiency of the high cost 
British industrial machine. In those 
foreign markets which she continues to 
hold on to, competitive factors are not 
present. Through the payment of the 
sterling balances, made possible through 
American aid, she keeps her prices up, 
is guaranteed export markets, keeps the 
sterling area together, reduces her war 
debts, and then asks us to assume the 
responsibility for the rest of those ster- 
ling balances. 

Heretofore, we have paid for the 
maintenance of the sterling area with all 
its preferences and trade discrimina- 
tious indirectly. Now we are asked to 
do it directly, and in addition to further 
help reduce Britain’s internal debt. If 
we continue as we have in the past, the 
United States finally will pay almost the 
entire cost of World War II. 

This amendment would stop the ma- 
nipulation of the American taxpayers’ 
money in such a way as finally to place 
the entire burden of the war expendi- 
tures upon their shoulders. By means 
of this amendment, foreign governments 
no longer could manipulate the money 
of our own taxpayers to further the 
socialistic schemes of such foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I think this amendment should be re- 
jected, and I trust that it will be re- 
jected. It is completely out of harmony 
with the entire ECA program. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment would start a whole series of new 
undertakings on a loan basis, which 
might be entirely disastrous in connec- 
tion with what we are trying to do in 
Europe. It could be very disastrous, 
once it was tried. 

So I trust that the amendment will be 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER] I offer and 
send to the desk an amendment which 
I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, in line 
3, it is proposed to strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 7, after line 3, it is proposed to 
add the following: 

(1) None of the local currencies required 
by subsection (b) (6) to be deposited in 
local currency accounts, shall be made avail- 
able for expenditure by any recipient 
country as long as any dependent area of 
such country fails to comply with any treaty 
between the United States and the said 
dependent area. 


On page after line 
to add the following: 


Sec. 107. Title I of such act is amended 
by the addition of a new section as follows: 
“TREATIES 

“126. The terms of any treaty to which 
the United States and any participating 
country are parties shall remain in full force 
and effect until superseded by a new treaty 
ratified by the Senate unless, prior thereto, 
it exp‘res by its own terms.” 


» it is proposed 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this is 
the so-called Moroccan amendment, 
which was before the Senate a year ago. 
At that time a great many promises 
were made in regard to what would be 
done. 

This amendment relates to what ap- 
parently is a very decided injustice. 

The report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee states, on page 22, that legis- 
lative remedy of American complaints in 
Morocco “was not necessary in view of 
the arrangements which ECA, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the State 
Department have made with the French 
Government.” 

It is obvious that this decision was 
based on ECA’s specific claims. These 
claims are not supported by any evi- 
dence in the report or by the evidence 
which I have before me. They are not 
supported by the State Department's 
representative, the United States consul 
general in Casablanca. 

Mr. President, I wish to quote at this 
point from a letter dated April 28, 1950, 
received from the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Trade Association of Morocco: 

I met Madonne (that is the consul general) 
in the consulate the other day after having 
been in for the renewal of my passport and 
he said: “This import-export question is a 
hopeless case. You (meaning Americans in 
general) ought to get out while the getting 
out is good and save what's left of your 


The writer of that letter is a veteran 
of our Air Forces, Mr. President. He 
helped to fight our war in North Africa; 
and when it was over he invested his 
savings and 4 years of hard work there 
to build up a legitimate export-import 
business and to establish a line of Grey- 
hound busses which is an asset to Mo- 
rocco. While the State Department is 
telling the Foreign Relations Committee 
about its equitable arrangements with 
the French Government, it is advising 
him to get out and save his shirt. There 
are more than 20 others in the same 
situation. 

The Chief of the Africa Division of 
the Department of State has said that 
the French have flagrantly violated their 
latest agreement on Morocco and that 
our official protests have been brushed 
aside and ignored. 

When the Moroccan abuses were de- 
bated on this floor on April 5 of last year, 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee stated: 

That is the function of the State Depart- 
ment. We want the State Department to 
handle these matters (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, volume 95, part 3, page 8871). 


He stated also: 


We are sending a top man from Paris to 
Morocco who is on his way to investigate 
all these cases and if there is any discrim- 
ination or any violation of fundamental 
rights of Americans they will be corrected 
and corrected promptly (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond, volume 95, part 3, page 3870). 


But, Mr. President, they have not been 
corrected. 

Four months later, on August 5, 1949, 
it was stated by the able Senator [Mr, 
Myers] from Pennsylvania: 

This group of businessmen should not 
come to Congress for relief * * they 
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can obtain this through the offices of the 
State Department. 


And so it has gone. 

None of those promises to correct 
abuses have been carried out. 

So, Mr. President, this amendment is 
up again, proposed on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr, 
HICKENLOOPER]. 

The same problem exists in spite of 
the promises which have been made in 
the past on this floor and by our execu- 
tive agencies. 

I now yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
LMr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this situation came to my attention over 
a year ago. It came to my attention be- 
cause it seemed unfair to our citizens 
who are in Morocco. 

As Senators will recall, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress there was before us an 
amendment on the same subject. 

I do not think for one moment that 
the pending amendment, in the form in 
which it now stands, is in satisfactory 
shape. I think it must be improved. 

I hope the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee will 
take the amendment to conference, be- 
oe I think a great injustice is being 

one. 
- Yesterday I talked with two members 
of the State Department on this subject. 
This morning I received a letter from 
Jack McFall, Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of State, and from his letter I 
wish to read three sentences: 

However, recent protests by this Govern- 
ment against certain French proposals re- 
garding the importation of raw sugar could 
not be successfully settled within the con- 
sultative group. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary for us to institute discussions with the 
French Foreign Office in Paris regarding the 
matter. The outcome of this latest devel- 
opment is by no means certain at the pres- 
ent time; however the Department is pur- 
suing the matter vigorously. 


Mr. President, this morning the Craig- 
Stanton Co., of New York, sent word that 
it had received a cablegram from Casa- 
blanca, stating that calls for bids in the 
“barter sugar deal” are being issued 
from Rabat this morning“ —in other 
words, today—in direct disregard of pro- 
8 the United States State Depart- 
ment. 

One week ago—on Friday, April 28 
the State Department made vigorous pro- 
tests against this move through Paris, 
Tangier; and Rabat, based on the fact 
that it is in flagrant violation of the Sep- 
tember 4 agreement. The protests have 
been ignored. The French authorities 
have replied only by announcing that the 
operation will be carried out as planned. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee will take this amendment to confer- 
ence. 

The language of the amendment must 
be improved, for the amendment is not 
now in satisfactory shape. 

However, our citizens in Morocco have 
over the years been carrying on business 
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against unfair competition. Their rights 
are being discriminated against with re- 
lation to a treaty between the United 
States and France in respect to Morocco. 

I believe there is justice in their claim 
and in their position. 

How this matter can be remedied is, 
of course, another question; but I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. s 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Corpon]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon is recognized for 3 minutes, 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
facts in this case are well known, and 
have been admitted. They have been 
admitted by the State Department time 
after time. 

All that is sovght in this case is simple 
justice and a requirement by the United 
States that its treaty be complied with. 

Mr. Dean Acheson, when appearing 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
in support of what is now title V of this 
measure, said that the policy in connec- 
tion with this measure was to assist in 
getting domestic money into foreign 
investments. 

I now quote from his statement: 

When those treaties are made— 


In other words, the treaties then pro- 
posed to be made— 
we shall insist that other countries live up to 
their obligations just as we expect them to 
insist that we live up to ours. I think it is 
becoming increasingly clear in the world 
that you cannot expect investment without 
such assurances and that the penalty for 
nonprotection of investors comes by itself 
through lack of investment. 


I have read that from page 7 of the 
hearings on the Act for International 
Development. 

I now refer to the testimony of Secre- 
tary Acheson on page 6 of those hear- 
ings, when he said that this bill, which 
is now title V, recognizes the fact that 
investors must have confidence that 
their property will not be confiscated 
without fair compensation, that they 
can take the legitimate profits of their 
capital out of the country, and that they 
can have reasonable freedom to manage 
their own business, subject to local laws 
which apply to everyone equally. The 
philosophy, enunciated there by Dean 
Acheson, which he wants to apply in the 
future to new business investments in 
foreign countries, might well be made 
applicable to American investments now 
existing, particularly those existing in 
Morocco. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. Fresident, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I shall 
require only a minute. I desire to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks made by 
the Senator from New Hampshire the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Oregon. I have received a 
great many letters on this subject, as I 
am sure other Senators have, from 
American exporters and importers and 
other American businessmen, I very 
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much hope the amendment will be taken 
to conference. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MALONE]. 


MOROCCO AMENDMENT ECA 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I want 
to associate myself with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire in urging the 
adoption of this amendment. These 
abuses are not new. They are practiced 
in every ECA nation to a greater or lesser 
extent and in different ways, through the 
manipulation of currency, through 
quotas and embargoes, and in every way 
that the United States can be diverted 
from the foreign-trade lanes, and to 
freeze out the very private industry that 
the amendment adopted this afternoon, 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
Texas, is supposed to establish, There is 
too much latitude furnished that ECA di- 
rector, because there is nothing written 
into the bill that would prevent the con- 
tinuation of this business. 

PURPOSE OF MALONE AMENDMENTS 

That was the purpose of the amend- 
ments offered this afternoon by the 
junior Senator from Nevada. I hope 
we make this an example, and, through 
the passage of this bill, have one nation 
tied down so that it cannot ruin the in- 
dustry already established by citizens of 
the United States, who are already do- 
ing business there, while we are spending 
millions of dollars with the avowed pur- 
pose of trying to establish new business. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr, President, I 
yield one-half minute to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the distinguished Sen- 
ators who have spoken on this amend- 
ment. A large part of what I had to say 
yesterday afternoon had to do with this 
very point. This is another one of the 
discriminations against the American 
people. We buy supplies, which we can- 
not even ship out of the ports, because 
of the restrictions that are imposed. It 
should be made mandatory that there 
shall be no discrimination against 
Americans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
given this matter consideration repeat- 
edly, and we have had the State Depart- 
ment before us. They have entered into 
an agreement with the French author- 
ities in Morocco, an agreement which 
they think is going to solve this problem. 
But, on account of the insistence of sev- 
eral Senators—I believe it was the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, particularly, 
who wanted it to go to conference—I 
will agree to take it to conference, but 
I do not want to agree on any return 
ticket. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BripcEs] on behalf of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill is 
open for amendment. 
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PROTECTION OF PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment lettered “B,” dated 
April 26, 1950. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will read the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, be- 
tween lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. . Section 118 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: The Administrator shall ter- 
minate the provision of assistance under this 
title to any participating country if the gov- 
ernment of such country, or any agency or 
subdivision thereof, shall, after the date of 
enactment of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1950, (1) acquire or operate, in whole or 
in part, any basic industry thereof, other 
than industries the acquisition of which was 
completed prior to such date of enactment; 
or (2) seize, confiscate, or destroy any pri- 
vate property of any citizen of the United 
States, or by any law, ordinance, regulation, 
decree, or administrative action prevent the 
transaction of business in connection with 
a business or industrial property in such 
country owned or controlled by a citizen of 
the United States.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would require each partici- 
pating country to agree. It will guar- 
antee the integrity of private invest- 
ments within its borders against social- 
ization, nationalization, or confiscation, 
as we protect investments in this 
country. 

In support of the amendment to make 
aid conditional on the integrity of pri- 
vate investments, I want to say that 
there is no unwillingness on the part of 
American investors to put loans into 
European enterprises and businesses if 
the investor could be sure that such in- 
vestments would remain in private hands, 
and would not be swallowed up in the 
various nationalization schemes that are 
rampant in Europe. 

Investors will take the business risk, 
but they cannot risk the nationalization, 
socialization, and confiscation policies 
prevailing in many of these countries. 

The guaranty of American investments 
abroad by the United States Government 
will merely further the socialistic welfare 
schemes in the European countries and 
will hold back the initiative of free en- 
terprise. American investments abroad 
should be guaranteed against seizure or 
confiscation by those nations in whose 
territory such capital is invested. That 
is the only fair way and it will result in 
an immediate readiness to invest in the 
European economic future. 

Mr. President, there is more money 
available in this country for private in- 
vestments anywhere in the world where 
the climate is agreeable to private in- 
vestments, where such capital is not in 
danger of confiscation and nationaliza- 
tion, more money than was ever before 
available in the history of this country. 
AFTER CIVIL WAR—-MONEY AND KNOW-HOW 

FROM EUROPE 

It may be remembered that after the 
Civil War, this country had very little 
financing ability, and very little know- 
how, so where did the money and the 
know-how come from? A large part of 
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it came from Europe together with the 
organization and the know-how to build 
these enterprises, such as the transcon- 
tinental railroads and heavy industries. 
But did their governments give any 


money to the United States of America? 


They gave no money to the Government, 
and the industrialists gave no money to 
the investors in this country. What 
they did was to invest the money and 
keep the stock and the shares. We had 
integrity, and they made money, and 
we prospered. 

It is fear of total loss that prevents 
American capital from going abroad. 
Let the ECA nations guarantee the in- 
tegrity of foreign investments and the 
lack of venture capital will be elimi- 
nated. This can be accomplished by 
this amendment. : 

A favorable climate for private invest- 
ments can be created by ECA nations, 
and it is their responsibility to create 
a favorable investment climate. The 
banker making the loan does not guar- 
antee the investment. So I say to you, 
Mr. President, there is no reason to invest 
the money of our Government in such 
fantastic schemes in order to rehabili- 
tate or to establish industries, or to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of industries 
such as is proposed to do through point 4. 
That can properly be done, and would 
be done through business investments. 

Ample investigations would be made 
by private industry, if the investment 
climate were suitable for private invest- 
ment. So, when we go to foreign coun- 
tries and spend our money without such 
assurances, we are doing nothing but 
promoting the schemes of the national- 
istic countries who have this very idea in 
mind, of taking the investments and 
nationalizing them and ofttimes con- 
fiscating the property, once they are 
made. : 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the amendment is entirely out of har- 
mony with the ECA program. It should 
be voted down. It goes so far as even 
to make it necessary for the Adminis- 
trator to terminate his cooperation with 
other nations, if the nations should go 
so far as to use the right of eminent 
domain to establish some public project. 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment, If there 
be no further amendment, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. GRAHAM]. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
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to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky (Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. WITHERS], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Benton], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. GRAHAM], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], and the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. PEPPER] are ab- 
sent on publie business. 

The Senator from Colorado IMr. 
Jounson], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
LMr. THomas] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
Carran] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nevada would vote yea“, 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present.and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
LMr. Benton], the Senators from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHAPMAN and Mr. WITHERS], 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
Cxuavez], the Senator from California 
{Mr. Downey], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Maxoney], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] who is also absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Ore- 
gon would vote “‘yea.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and if present and voting, would vote 
“yea,” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from North Dakota 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business, and if present and voting, 
would vote “yea.” 
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The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is necessarily absent, and if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Darby] and the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are detained 
on Official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, and if present and voting, would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Ec- 
Ton] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartuy] are detained on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—60 
Aiken Hendrickson Magnuson 
Anderson Hill Martin 
Brewster Hoey Millikin 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Humphrey Myers 
Butler Hunt Neely 
Cain Ives Robertson 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Cordon Kefauver Saltonstall 
Donnell Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Knowland Sparkman 
Ellender Leahy Stennis 
Ferguson Lehman Taft 
Frear Lodge Taylor 
Fulbright Lucas Thomas, Utah 
George McClellan Thye 
Green McFarland Tobey 
Gurney McKellar Tydings 
Hayden McMahon Wiley 
NAYS—8 
Dworshak Kem Wiliams 
Jenner Malone Young 


Johnston, S. C. Wherry 
NOT VOTING—28 


Benton Graham O'Conor 

Byrd Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, Pepper 
Chapman Langer Schoeppel 
Chavez Long Thomas, Okla. 
Darby McCarran Vandenberg 
Downey McCarthy Watkins 
Ecton Maybank Withers 
Flanders Morse 

Gillette Murray 


So the bill (S. 3304) was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, House 
bill 7797, to provide foreign economic as- 
sistance, is automatically taken up, all 
after the enacting clause is stricken, the 
text of Senate bill 3304, as amended, is 
inserted, the amendment is ordered to 
be engrossed and the House bill read the 
third time. 

The question is on the passage of 
House bill 7797, as amended. 

House bill 7797, as amended, was 


passed. 

The title to House bill 7797 was 
amended, so as to read: “An act to 
amend the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the pro- 
ceedings on the passage of Senate bill 
3304 are vacated, and the bill will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. CONNALLY, 
Mr. GrorcE, Mr. Tuomas of Utah, Mr, 
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WIL EV, and Mr. SmITH of New Jersey 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill the Sen- 
ate has just passed be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL AND INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESSES — MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 584) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has had on the desk all day a message 
from the President, which he wishes to 
lay before the Senate and have read. 

The Chair lays before the Senate a 
message from the President of the 
United States, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the message. 

(For President’s message see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on pp. 6544-6546.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The mes- 
sage of the President will be referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and is called to the attention of 
the Committee on Small Business. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


POSTPONEMENT OF DEMOLITION OF CER- 
TAIN BUILDINGS IN HYDE PARK 
VILLAGE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Council of the City of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
This resolution asks that the demolition 
of a temporary housing project known as 
Hyde Park Village be postponed until 
January 1, 1952, in view of the housing 
shortage in the city of Niagara Falls, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there is located on Hyde Park 
Boulevard in the city of Niagara Falls a 
war housing project constructed under the 
Lanham Act by the Federal Government 
which is known as Hyde Park Village and 
which was erected for temporary use only; 
and 

Whereas said Hyde Park Village is now be- 
ing demolished as various buildings in said 
_ project become vacant; and 

Whereas under present Federal legisla- 
tion, Hyde Park Village must be demolished 
completely by December 31, 1950, unless such 
date is extended by act of the United States 
Congress; and 

Whereas it is probable that all of the ten- 
ants of Hyde Park Village will not have 
vacated their homes prior to the date when 
the project is to be demolished in accordance 
with present requirements: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the City Council does here- 
by request the Congress of the United States 
to extend the date upon which the removal 
of the buildings in Hyde Park Village is to 
be completed to January 1, 1952, and the 
City Clerk is hereby directed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to John A. Kervick, 
Director of the New York Field Office of the 
Public Housing Administration; WILLIAM L. 
PFEIFFER, Congressman; Senator Irvinc M. 
Ives; Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN; Clerk of 
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the House of Representatives and the Clerk 
of the Senate of the United States. 
Witness my hand and seal this 26th day 
of April 1950. 
James E. COLLINS, 
City Clerk. 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT—REPORT OF COMMITTEE—MI- 
NORITY VIEWS 


Under the order of the Senate of Oc- 
tober 17, 1949, 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
submitted a report, together with the 
views of himself, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEELY, 
Mr. Dovcias, Mr, Humpurey, and Mr. 
LEHMAN, and the individual views of Mr. 
Tart, Mr. Arsen, Mr. Morse, and Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, on the bill (S. 
1728) to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin, which was ordered to 
be printed as Report No. 1539. 

Mr. HILL, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
submitted his minority views on Senate 
bill 1728, supra, which were ordered to be 
printed as part 2 of Report No. 1539. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

S. 3551. A bill for the relief of Joseph Mac- 
Guffie and Eugene Rohrer; and 

S. 3552. A bill for the relief of Remo 
Sciuchetti; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(Mr. THYE (for himself, Mr, Younc, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas) introduced Senate bill 3553, to pro- 
vide an additional amount for the Emer- 
gency Fund for the President for the fiscal 
year 1950, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 8554. A bill for the relief of Jose Man- 
zano Somera; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
two editorials. One is from the Boston 
(Mass.) Globe of February 21, 1950, and 
the other is from the Boston (Mass.) 
Post of February 22,1950. The editorials 
concern the Honorable James A. Farley. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Post of February 
22, 1950] 


FarLEY Boom 


Reports from New York that a strong boom 
has started to nominate James A. Farley 
as the Democratic candidate for governor 
of that State are not surprising. The New 
York Times calls the boom one of substan- 
tial proportions and says that it is centered 
in the up-State regions where Mr. Farley has 
always been extremely popular. If the for- 
mer Postmaster General responds to the call 
there is every reason to believe that he will 
be-a strong candidate. It seems almost in- 
evitable that a man of his ability and politi- 
cal experience should be brought back into 
active political duty. His rare talents, that 
the business world has utilized in recent 
years, are admirably suited to that need 
for wise and skillful direction in governmen- 
tal affairs so obvious today, 
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[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe of February 
21, 1950] 
FARLEY RETURNS 

James A. Farley is being boosted for the 
Democratic nomination as Governor of the 
State of New York. Mr. Farley has long 
been politically prominent, as State and then 
national Democratic chairman and as Post- 
master General. It would be strange if a 
man of his wide experience should not know 
what his friends within the party are doing 
irn his interest. Unless and until he takes 
himself out of the reckoning it may be pre- 
sumed that he would like to preside at 
Albany, 

He has shown marked ability to get along 
with Democrats all over the country. This 
wouid inciude the southerners, even the 
Dixiecrats. It may be that Governor Dewey 
would like another term. If so, he should 
be able to be the Republican candidate for 
governor to succeed himself. 

It is quite within the range of possibility 
that both Messrs. Farley and Dewey would 
like to be President, or influence the selec- 
tions made by their parties. New York State 
gives 47 electoral yotes to the winner. Only 
8 months remain before the fall elections, 
which will set the stage for the 1952 presiden- 
tial race. The reemergence of Mr. Farley 
in active politics in the Empire State at this 
moment suggests an extremely lively politi- 
cal year. 


Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say a few words on my own ac- 
count concerning Mr. Farley. As every- 
body knows, he served as Postmaster 
General from his appointment by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on March 4, 1933, until 
September 11, 1940, when he resigned. 
During those nearly 8 years the Post 
Office Department was never operated 
more efficiently or more successfully. 
Mr. Farley made one of the finest and 
hess Postmasters General we have ever 

ad, 

He was able, genial, and friendly. He 
knew the Department in all its divisions 
and ramifications, and kept up with it 
splendidly. Except for a short time 
during the Second World War, the De- 
partment made a better record than at 
any time in its history. Jim Farley is 
one of the best men I have ever known 
in my nearly 40 years of public life in 
Washington. 

Mr. Farley was and is handsome, at- 
tractive, engaging, and considerate of 
others in all of his dealings. So far as 
I can recall, no Postmaster General ever 
made a better, more efficient, or more 
honest record. There was little or no 
criticism of the Department during the 
time he was its head, and it ran like 
clockwork. He was always diplomatic 
to a degree and wonderfully popular, 
Efficiency and success were his watch- 
words. I was chairman of the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads Committee of the 
Senate during a portion of his term of 
service, and it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to put these editorials in the 
Recorp and to wish Mr. Farley every 
success that can come to a man in this 
world. He deserves success and every 
other good thing. 


RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter dated 
May 2, which was delivered to the Presi- 
dent of the United States yesterday. It 
is signed by 3 Members of the United 
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States Senate. I also ask to have printed 
in the Recor a letter which was sent to 
the President on June 24, 1949, almost a 
year ago. The letter was signed by 21 
Senators. The letters express opposition 
to the recognition of Communist China. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


May 2, 1950. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
Members of the Senate of the United States 
respectfully urge that this Government, in 
the development of a far eastern policy, 
promptly make clear: 

1, We have no present intention of recog- 
nizing the Communist regime in China; and 

2. We shall actively oppose the move by 
representatives of the Soviet Union to unseat 
the representatives of the Republic of China 
and to extend membership to the representa- 
tives of the Communist regime of that coun- 
try in the United Nations. 

We firmly believe that a prompt clarifica- 
tion of our position in this matter is in the 
nationa! interest. 

Sincerely yours, 

Par McCarran, Guy CORDON, KARL E. 
MUNDT, JOHN W. Bricker, RALPH E. 
FLANDERS, CHAN GURNEY, W. E. JENNER, 
G. W. MALONE, JAMes B. EASTLAND, 
Harry DARBY, HARRY F. BYRD, Forrest 
C. DONNELL, HucH BUTLER, HENRY C. 


DWORSHAK, EUGENE D, MILLIKIN, LEV- ' 


ERETT SALTONSTALL, HERBERT R. 
O'CONOR, CHARLES W. TOsEY, WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, STYLES BRIDGES, OWEN 
BREWSTER, MILTON R. YOUNG, EDWARD 
THYE, EDWARD MARTIN, ROBERT A. TAFT, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, ANDREW SCHOEP- 
PEL, HARRY P. CAIN, ZALES ECTON, HOMER 
FERGUSON, JAMES P. KEM, ROBERT HEN- 
DRICKSON, JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, IRVING 
M. Ives, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
JUNE 24, 1949. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The undersigned 
Members of the Senate have been greatly 
concerned by reports that this Government 
might be contemplating the recognition of 
the Communist regime in China. 

Any such policy would appear to be in- 
consistent with the position this Govern- 
ment took in Greece and Turkey when the 
Truman doctrine was enunciated and with 
the substantial support we have given 
through the Marshall plan to the nations of 
western Europe and with the North Atlantic 
Pact against aggression in western Europe. 

Communist control of China means the 
ultimate negation of the open door trade 
policy; loss of freedom and independence in 
a real sense for the people of China and a 
major victory for international communism 
with a corresponding threat to the national 
security of the U uted States. 

We believe that the time has come for 
the adoption of an affirmative friendly policy 
toward the constitutional government of 


China and the forces opposing communism 


in that country. 

We further believe that this Government 
should make it clear that no recognition of 
the Communist forces in China is presently 
contemplated and that we shall make clear 
that a free, independent, and non-Commu- 
nist China will continue to have the friend- 
ship and assistance of the United States of 
America. 

Respectfully yours, 

William F. Knowland, Pat McCarran, 
Styles Bridges, Warren Magnuson, 
Owen Brewster, Clyde Reed, Sheridan 
Downey, Karl Mundt, Homer Fergu- 
son, Wayne Morse, Milton Young, Ray- 
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mond Baldwin, Edward Thye, Robert 
A. Taft, John Bricker, Spessard Hol- 
land, Richard B. Russell, Edward Mar- 
tin, Hugh Butler, Guy Cordon, Harry 
Cain. 


DISASTER RELIEF FOR FLOODED AREAS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing there was a conference among the 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr. 
Younc], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], Representatives from 
North Dakota and Minnesota, who rep- 
resent districts where the fiood is now 
in progress, and at this conference there 
were members of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Community Vicinity Service, 


members from the General Services Ad-. 


ministration, and a member from the 
Bureau of the Budget, as well as a rep- 
resentative of the American Red Cross, 
We discussed the possibility of intro- 
ducing legislation which would result in 
the appropriation of some emergency 
funds to deal with the catastrophe in 
the flooded area. 

In reviewing what had been intro- 
duced in the past, we know of the bill 
introduced by the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc] proposing a $10,- 
000,000 appropriation to deal with the 
flood situation in North Dakota. The 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey!] and myself had introduced 
a bill for the appropriation of $5,000,000 
to deal with the flood situation in Min- 
nesota. 

Some of these measures are new leg- 
islation, and we are fearful that new 
legislation may take considerable time 
for enactment. It is for that reason 
that the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younec], my colleague [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Texas 
Mr. Jonnson], and myself are introduc- 
ing a bill which would increase the ap- 
propriation to the President from $1,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000. That increase 
would permit an emergency fund on 
which the President could draw to af- 
ford immediate relief in the flooded 
area, to take care of the emergency 
which exists in the sections which are 
so devastatingly flooded at the present 
time. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Young], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from Tex- 
as [Mr. JoHNsoNn], and myself, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide an additional amount for the 
emergency fund for the President for 
the fiscal year 1950. 

The bill (S. 3553) to provide an addi- 
tional amount for the emergency fund 
for the President for the fiscal year 1950, 
introduced by Mr. Ture (for himself, 
Mr. Younc, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Kerr, 
and Mr. JOHNSON of Texas) was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
re to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S FUND 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief statement relative 
to the International Children’s Fund, 
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and to be permitted to introduce into 
the Recorp certain documents in con- 
nection with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has agreed to 
take to conference the amendment of- 
fered by the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Tart] and some 19 other Senators, 
continuing the authorization of the 
$25,000,000 for the International Chil- 
dren's Fund, I hope he will not only 
take the amendment to conference, but 
that he will fight for it in conference. 

I think I should warn the Senate and 
the country that if the past affords any 
precedent, the amendment will meet 
with the determined, the bitter, and the 
relentless opposition of the United States 
State Department. It was the State 
Department which killed, or tried to kill, 
the children’s fund in the United Na- 
tions. They cast the only vote against 
the continuance of the fund. They 
have been insistent that there should be 
no provision for it in the ECA appropria- 
tion, We may expect their opposition 
to continue. 

Mr. President, I think it would be a 
great tragedy if the State Department, 
which gives verbal adherence to the 
United Nations, which says that it wants 
to strengthen the United Nations in 
every way, should try to asphyxiate the 
children’s fund, which, with the World 
Health Organization, is one of the two 
groups which I think are doing actual 
work to benefit the people of the world. 
I think it would be a black mark upon 
this country and upon the State Depart- 
ment itself. 

I do not agree with much of the cur- 
rent criticism of the State Department, 
and I feel a certain reluctance in criticiz- 
ing them at a time when they are being 
subjected to a great deal of unfair criti- 
cism, but the truth of the matter is that 
the State Department has never appre- 
ciated the importance of the services of 
the United Nations to individuals. Their 
preference has always gone to organiza- 
tions which confine themselves to talk- 
ing, and which have a minimum of 
action. 

I hope very much that the will of the 
Senate may be sufficiently strong so that 
this amendment will not only be taken to 
conference, but will be brought back 
from conference in the final report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted in the body 
of the Recorp at this point a statement 
of the program of the United Nations 
International Children’s Fund; a state- 
ment of the estimated use of funds by 
the United Nations Children’s Fund in 
1950 and 1951; a comparison of the al- 
leged program of the State Department 
with the actual program of the Inter- 
national Children’s Fund; telegrams and 
letters which have come to me from lead- 
ing American organizations supporting 
the International Children's Fund. 

The VICE PRESIDEN? Is there 
objection? 


There being no objection, the matters were ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 
United Nations International Children’s Fund—Supply, training, and services programs 
Countries assisted under each program by year? 
Type ot 7 assisted or Major types of supplies and Value of 
training offered assistance assistance ! 
1948 1949 1950 
Supplementary feeding; large- | Powdered skim and whole milk, | $78,000,000 | Europe: Albania, | Europe: Albania, Austria, Bul- Europe: Austria, Bulgaria, 
scale and demonstration pro- cod liver oil, margarine, lard, Austria, Bulgaria, g „ Czechoslovakia, Fin- Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
grams, butter, canned = dried Czechoslovakia, and, Germany, Greece, Hun- Greece, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mests and fish, Finland, 11 gary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, mania, Yugoslavia, Middle 


cheese, ae pies rice, “dried 


fruits and jams. 


Children’s clothing and shoes; 
laycttes for infants; pien goods; 
linens, ete., for children's insti- 
tutions and hospitals, blankets 


Cotton, wool, leather and hides, 
blankets and sleeping bags. 


Greece, ung: 

Italy, Pole ad, 
Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Danske ref- 
ugees. China. 


Asia: 


7, 250,000 | Europe: Albania, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, 
ON et le oe 
Finland, Greece, 


Yugoslavia, Palestine ref 


Indonesia, Pakistan, Phi 
pines, UK territories. Latin 
America: Ecuador. 


Europe: Austria, Bulgaria, Fin- 
land, Germany, - 
„Italy, Poland, Rumania, 


. 


East: Israel, Palestine refugees. 
China, India, Japan, Asia: Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Pakistan 
Philippines,’ ‘Phailand, UK 
territories.’ Latin America: 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, Ecuador 
Europe: Austria, Finland, Ger- 
Greece, Hun many, Greece, Italy. Middle 
East: Palestine refugees, 


Middle Fast: 


for reſu Hungary, Italy, Po- Palestine refugees. Asia: 
— — 5 5 Yu- China, Japan. 
gos la via. 

‘fuberculosis-control ee: BCG vaccine; tuberculin; by; 7, 000,000 | Europe: Czechoslo- | Europe: Austria, Czechoslo- | Europe: Bulgaria, 
BCG vaccination, ostie dermie syringes and needles vakia, Finland, vais, Finland, Greece, Hun- 8 infant. 
equipment, BCG uction X-ray units and films; diag. Hungary, Poland, gary, Italy, Poland, Ru- Greece, Italy, Malta, Poland. 
equipment, BCG pilot testing noatia d laboratories; vehicles; Yugoslavia, mania, Yugoslavia. Middle Yugoslavia. Middle East: 
centers, ted drugs, chemicdis, and East: Israel Palestine refu- Israel, Lebanon, Egypt, Pales- 

8 laboratory equip- gees, 2 Eg: 3 d North tine refugees, Syria. North 
ment, Africa: Morocco, Tunisia, Al- Africa pein ‘Tunisia, Al- 
geria. Asia: Ceylon, India, pi: Asia: Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan, Philippines. akistan, Philippines, 1 Latin 

America: Ecuador, Mexico. 

Demonstration treatment cen- | Streptomycin, laboratory equip- 727, 000 3 Europe: Bulgaria Czechono- | Europe: Austria, Czechoslo- 
ters for use of streptomycin ment, syringes, i Germany, Greece, Fin- vakia, Finland, Germany, 
for TB meningitis and miliary . Hungary, Poland, Greece, Italy, Poland Yugo- 
TB in children (including a, Yugoslavia, slavia, 

Reel of infant and child | Insecticides miro DDT), 1,740,000 Middle East: Pales- * pe: ape ky Finland, | Europe: Bulgaria, France, 
mortality and morbidity sprayers, microsoo) chem- tine refugees. ania, Yugo- Poland. Middle East: Pales- 
through insect-control and icals and 3 ve , field Saris. Middle East: Pales- tine refugees. Asia: India, 
antimalaria campaigns (in- laboratories tine refugees. Asia: India, | Pakistan, Thailand. Latin 
cluding training). Pakistan, Thailand. America: Costa Rica, El Salya- 

dor, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, British Honduras, 
f chil- | Penicillin, in; tig 1, 490, 000 (E Austria, H E Bulgaria, Czechoslo- pent Bulgaria Czechoslo- 

Antisyphilis treatment o |- en. syringes, antigens, „400, urope: Austria, Hun- Europe: Bu zect urope: Bu cue 0 
pind igre mothers as t of leborator: supplies, refriger- gary, Italy, Poland. vekia, Fin nd, Hungary, vakia, Finland, 5 5 
national, reglonal, or demon- ators, vehicles, microscopes, Italy.” Poland, Yugoslavia Poland, Waa tinea: a. Midd 
stration campaigns; antiyaws fleld equipment. East: Palestine refugees. nes 


campaigns in Tropics, 


W maternal 5 1 
t 5 g., schoo! 
health progra: vaccine pro- 
8 Pan» immunize — 
andicap: 
Proiecte (polio victims, etc.), 
dental PB dis Sos 
baby care, 
and doctors, various infectious hicles, 
diseases affecting children (in- 
eluding traning within the 
country or for a specific country 
program aided by UNICEF), 
1 5 ie supplies of 
improv igenous 
mik 25 benefit of children 
(also infant feod production 
plants). 


atric, 


coaling Units, 


1 Represents eo 000 for supplies and direct technical services and 3 for which programs have been a 
balances are in process o 


by the executive board in and un amed 


area reserves progr: 
attended by specialists from om UNICEF beneficiary countries. 


2 All countries do not receive each item of supplies. 


ESTIMATED USE OF FUNDS BY THE UNITED 
NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S FUND IN 
1950-51 
All allocations are made by the UNICEF 

executive board at periodic meetings, usually 

about 3 months apart. 

This practice has resulted from the volun- 
tary nature of UNICEF resources and the 
necessity of making allocations as resources 
are definitely pledged. As a result, no pre- 
cise forecast can be made for the use of funds 
during the fiscal year 1950-51. This will be 
a matter for future board decisions, in the 
light of funds received and requests for aid. 
In. general, the executive board action will 
follow the policy it developed for 1950, which 
was specifically approved with regard to the 
future by the last general assembly, in reso- 
lution No. 318 (IV) paragraph 5, “Notes with 
approval the decision of the executive board 
of the fund to devote henceforth a greater 


Scales and thermometers, incu- 
bators, X-ray units, vaccines, 
laboratory units, iron lungs, 
obstetrical kits, anatomica. 
models, film projectors, 1 

Surgical, and thera- 

peutie instruments and ma- 

chines, testing services, ve- 


Dry milk plants, pasteurizers, 
bottling ma- 
chines, veterinary su 
laboratory supplies, vehicles. 


7, 555,000 Europe: Rumania 


development. Another 
$12,000,000 has been allocated for freight and 


share of the fund's resources to the develop- 
ment of programs outside Europe.” The ta- 
ble of supply programs on page 15 is an indi- 
cation of this shift in the use of UNICEF 
supplies to the development of child wel- 
fare programs outside of Europe for 1950. 

By June the executive board may have 
about $3,000,000 in new resources. This 
would exhaust the United States appropri- 
ation and all other current resources ex- 
cept new Government contributions, not 
matchable by the United States unless the 
remaining $25,000,000 authorized are appro- 
priated. 

If the United States Congress extends the 
current authorization and appropriates the 
authorized $25,000,600, this amount plus the 
$10,000,000 from other countries needed to 
match the appropriation, would give total 
additional resources of $38,000,000 for new 
grants of supplies in the year ending June 
30, 1951, 


Europe: Bulgaria, Seip 
France, Greece, Polan: 


000,000 has 
„000, 000 for administration out of total allocations of over $145,000,000. 


America: Dominican Repub- 


lie, Haiti. 
rope: Austria, Bulgaria, 


Czechoslovakia, France, Po- 


manie, Ra rit na Middle land, Yugoslavia. Middle 
East: Palestine refugees. Asia: East: tase’, Palestine refugees. 
aes, PS booed India, Indo- Paki India, Indo- 
peaa Eak Philippines, nesia, P prr 8 
hailand, UK territories, hailand, territories. 


Tatin tines El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Chile, 


Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Uruguay. 
4, 416,000 Europe: 8 Czechoslo- | Europe: Malta. 
vakia, F. d, France, Italy, 
plies, 0 ugoslav 
pli P rand, aw — 2 


d as of Mar. 27,1950. An additional $17,000,000 1 
n allocated for various international schools and courses 


The UNICEF Administration would esti- 
mate the main supplies on which these 
amounts would be spent, as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 

Food—mainly milk, for aid to supple- 

ment feeding programs, children’s 

institutions, and demonstrations 10 
Health supplies and equipment for 

maternal and child health services 

and use against preventable diseases 20 
Freight, administration, and other 8 


i eee SS ee 38 
The main areas from which requests are 
forecast are: 


Freight, administration, and other 8 


TO a 88 
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ANALYSIS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT PLAN 
FOR INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE TO CHILDREN 
AND THE PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 


STATE DEPARTMENT PLAN 


Object: Technical assistance for children 
with supplies only for demonstrations, 
(Value, $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year.) 

Organization: Governmental board to al- 
locate funds and coordinate all United Na- 
tions activities for children, 

Financial contribution: 

1. Assess all United Nations members by 
addition to UN budget. 

2. Supplementary voluntary contributions. 

Stated advantages: 

1. More permanent. 

2. All UN members forced to contribute 
on assessed plan. 

8. Better coordination with specialized 
agencies. 

UNICEF ORGANIZATION 


Object: Supplies for approved country 
plans for child welfare. (Value, $38,000,000 
a year.) 


Organization: Governmental board to al- 
locate funds. Coordination left to existing 
United Nations machinery. 

Financial contributions: All contributions 
voluntary from both United Nations and 
non-United Nations members, as well as in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

Stated advantages: 

1. Meets needs for direct assistance to 
children. (Technical assistance no substi- 
tute.) 

2. The grants-in-supplies principle stimu- 
lates recipient governments to new activity 
on behalf of children. 

3. Voluntary contributions for a supply 
program makes possible contributions in local 
currencies and contributions from non-UN 
members. Assures a continuing review of 
the program. 

4. The United States matching principle 
stimulates governments to make voluntary 
contributions otherwise not available for 
child-aid programs, and protects the United 
States from assuming responsibility unless 
other governments contribute. 


COMMENT 


The United States plan as introduced at 
the Social Commission of the United Nations 
was rejected 13-1 by the other members be- 
cause: 

1. Government representatives emphasized 
that there is a continuing need for direct 
assistance to children in the form of sup- 
plies, both from the humanitarian prin- 
ciple—that children cannot wait for tech- 
nical assistance—and the practical value of 
an international program that can effec- 
tively utilize local currencies and services. 

2. Other governments opposed the United 
States proposal to increase the over-all 
United Nations budget causing additional 
dollar assessment from dollar-starved govern- 
ments to support a new technical assistance 
program for children. 

3. Granting supplies direct to governments 
on the “local matching” principle was sup- 
ported because the UNICEF experience has 
demonstrated that this is a sound practical 
basis on which to establish long-range serv- 
ices for children. 

4. Coordination of all United Nations ac- 
tivity for children should be on the high level 
of the Economic and Social Council—not 
on the level of a subordinate machinery. 
The Executive Directors of both WHO and 
FAO have highly commended the field co- 
ordination of the Fund and the specialized 
agencies. 

5. Fundamentally the Commission was op- 
posed to scrapping an on-going efficient ma- 
chinery which has won world acclaim for the 
United Nations in favor of a new technical 
assistance program for children. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 3, 1950. 
Senator PauL Dovatas, 
Senate Office Building: 
American Friends Service Committee is well 
acquainted with services rendered by 
UNICEF and believes its services of urgent 
and central importance for another year in 
protecting oncoming generation and en- 
abling local governments to develop facili- 
ties to provide their own child care. 
CLARENCE E. PICKETT, 
Honorary Secretary, 
Lewis M. OSKINS, 
Executive Secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee. 


WaskiNorox, D. C., April 25, 1950. 
Hon. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building: 
American Farm Bureau Federation sup- 
ports legislation to extend for 1 year au- 
thorization for appropriation for Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund as con- 
tained in S. 3420. 
JOHN C. LYNN, 
Assistant Legislative Director, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1950. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: We would like to 
register our support of S. 3420 authorizing 
a continuance of the work of United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund for 
another year beginning July 1, 1950. 

This great humanitarian effort represents 
one of the most constructive efforts to help 
feed the millions of unfortunate children in 
the present world that have largely been the 
victims of war. It, we believe, offers one of 
the most constructive means of moving sur- 
plus food supplies into channels of great 
service in a trouble world, 

We believe that this work carried on 
through the United Nations has been con- 
ducted at a high humanitarian and non- 
political level. 

We, therefore, trust that your full support 
can be given to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. T. SANDERS, 
Legislative Counsel. 


APRIL 28, 1950. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran SENATOR ToBEY: On behalf of the 
Cooperative League of the United States of 
America I would like to draw your attention 
to Senate bill S. 3420 which we understand 
is being entered as an amendment to 8. 
3304 as a separate title. 

This is the bipartisan bill authorized to 
continue United States participation in the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 

As background of this bill it is important 
to know that it is a bipartisan measure in- 
troduced by 11 Democratic Senators and 9 
Republicans, and that although it continues 
the authorization for United States partici- 
pation it makes no outright appropriation 
but makes it possible for the United States 
to continue to play an important role in a 
United Nations agency and to use effectively 
the remaining part of the earlier appropria- 
tion. 

It is often said that the United States is 
paying the entire bill on these international 
relief operations. It is important therefore 
to understand that the United States par- 
ticipation, which has been substantial, has 
also brought in substantial contributions 
from the other governments, which have al- 
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ready contributed $30,000,000 for children 
outside of their borders and $100,000,000 for 
use within the borders of countries making 
such appropriations. These have been 
matching funds which have matched the 
United States contributions and are funds 
which otherwise would not have been avail- 
able. 

The governments of 41 nations contributed 
and children in 54 countries have been re- 
cipients of food, medical supplies, and cloth- 
ing material which have crossed borders in 
important world-wide operations. 

It is important that the actual work of 
distribution of goods handled by the UNICEF 
has been done by the permanent UN agen- 
cles, the FAO and the World Health Organ- 
ization. The local governments have put 
at the disposal of UNICEF the facilities of 
their ministries of food, welfare, internal af- 
fairs, and health, as well as their foreign 
ministries. Local distribution has, by and 
large, been handled by voluntary commit- 
tees or by voluntary agencies familiar with 
the local situations. Although there has 
been some politics involved in local and na- 
tional relief operations, every attempt has 
been made to try to minimize it. Even 
where there has been obvious politics we feel 
that it is more important to continue the 
child-feeding program than to discontinue 
it where some politics has crept in. 

The UNICEF program has also helped to 
channel United States surplus commodities 
where they could be of best use, and more 
than 150,000,000 pounds of dried milk, for 
example, were taken out of the market in 
the United States and channeled into school 
lunch programs overseas with no effect on 
the price structure, 

The Cooperative League believes—as we 
understand is United States Government 
policy—that every effort should be made to 
use the facilities of the United Nations 
wherever available. We feel that UNICEF, 
in spite of the criticisms we may level 
against it, has done a much needed job, and 
that the current authorizations should be 
extended. We hope you will give this your 
very serious consideration when it comes to 
debate on the floor of the Senate very shortly. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE, 
WALLACE J. CAMPBELL. 


(Sent to Senators THomas of Utah, GREEN, 
McManon, WILEY, LODGE, TypINGcs, PEPPER, 
FULBRIGHT, SMITH of New Jersey, Morse, 
'TOBEY, AIKEN, SPARKMAN, CONNALLY.) 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND, 
Lake Success, N. Y., February 14, 1950. 


UN Cuitp Funn To Arp 2,000,000 Morr EURO- 
PEAN CHILDREN—OTHER AREAS ALSO BENEFIT 
THROUGH PURCHASE OF MILK From UNITED 
STATES SURPLUS 


Milk from United States surplus stocks, 
purchased recently by the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
is now moving in great quantity to Europe, 
the Middle East, and Asia, and is making 
possible large increase in the numbers of 
children aided, it was reported here today. 
Arrangements haye now been made for dis- 
tribution of most of the 105,000,000 pounds 
of dried skim milk purchased last Decem- 
ber at an advantageous price from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In Europe alone, an additional 2,000,000 
children will benefit from this transaction. 
That number represents an increase of 50 
percent in the numbers planned for prior to 
the milk purchase, and brings the total to 
more than 5,500,000 beneficiaries. 

In Israel, the number of beneficiaries has 
been doubled, from about 80,000 to 160,000. 
An increase is also contemplated in the num- 
ber of refugee children and mothers to be 
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aided in the Palestine area, but even more 
significantly, the milk-feeding program there 
can be carried through the summer, and 
probably to the end of this year. 

In Asia the number benefiting is likely to 
be trebled. Plans are already made for in- 
cluding nearly a quarter of a million more 
children in demonstration programs now 
reaching some 125,000 children, In addition 
to expanding those programs milk is to be 
provided for children in orphanages, hos- 
pitals, and other child-caring institutions. 

Increases are likewise contemplated in the 
number of children to be aided in the Cen- 
tral American countries where child-feeding 
programs are now being undertaken with 
the Fund's assistance. 

This milk purchase, which represents the 
first use of a food surplus through a United 
Nations agency, came as a windfall to the 
Fund, struggling as it was to meet the many 
requests made of it for assistance. The 
transaction represented no new outlay of 
funds, it was explained, but simply that, be- 
cause of the advantageous price, a far larger 
quantity could be obtained. Thus more chil- 
dren could have a single cup of skim milk a 
day, for “in terms of children that is what 
this purchase means.” 

“The speed with which the countries acted 
in making their plans,” said Maurice Pate, 
the fund's executive director, is proof 
enough of how greatly the milk is needed. 
Countries had to show that they were pre- 
pared to handle the milk and to distribute 
it to the neediest children, a sizeable under- 
taking for all those responsible. The gen- 
erous price offered to the fund by the United 
States Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the response of the assisted countries is a 
heartening and inspiring instance of inter- 
national cooperation. We are glad that the 
Children’s Fund is being used as the means 
through which the surplus of one country is 
being brought to the aid of such impressive 
numbers cf the world’s needy children.” 


UNICEF beneficiaries for skim milk in 7 
European countries, first 6 months 1950 
Figures in thousands] 


Total in- 


Total in. 
Country cluded in | cluded in 
p pian new plan 
Austria 200. 0 200.0 
= mj Re 
C 200. 5. 
482. 0 900. 0 
1. 200. 0 1, 400. 0 
60. 0 700.0 
627. 5 1,120.0 
3, 587.5 5. 535.0 


In addition, some 345,000 infants are re- 
ceiving whole skim milk. 


— 


POSSIBLE USE or SURPLUS COMMODITIES BY 
UNICEF 


The following are conservative estimates, 
based on past experience. The ability to 
make a concrete offer from surpluses, would 
expand a number of the outlets, ` 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


UNICEF could distribute 100,000,000 
pounds which corresponds to a daily glass 
of reconstituted milk for 3,800,000 children 
for 1 year. UNICEF has distributed dried 
skim milk at the rate of about 100,000,000 
pounds a year. In November of 1949 the 
fund bought 105,000,000 pounds from surplus 
at a special price. The bulk of this has now 
been placed for use before the fall of this 
year. Through supplies for the relief of 
children in war-devastated countries in 1947, 
1948, and 1949, channels for mass distribu- 
tion of reconstituted milk have been built 
up through schools and institutions, and 
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there is a willingness on the part of the coun- 
tries concerned to meet the considerable local 
expenses and to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for organization. The main receivers 
would be school feeding programs in Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Bulgaria, and the 
Palestine refugees. 

Subsequent to the purchase of surplus milk, 
milk-feeding programs have also been ex- 
panded in Latin America, in Ecuador, and 
Central America; and in Asia, in the Philip- 
pines, and child-feeding demonstrations in 
India, Pakistan, and Indonesia. Perhaps 
20,009,000 out of the 100,000,000 might be 
used in these two continents. 


BUTTER 


UNICEF could distribute 10,000,000 pounds 
of butter, which is a daily spread for 1,500,- 
000 children for 1 year. This would be used 
in conjunction with school-feeding programs 
as a supplement to skim milk. The number 
of suggested recipients is less than for the 
skim milk owing to the expense of canning 
butter for use in conditions where it cannot 
be kept in refrigeration. 


CANNED MEAT 


UNICEF could distribute 10,000,000 pounds, 
which is a ration of one-quarter of a pound 
a week for 1,000,000 children for 1 year. This 
also would be used in conjunction with 
school-feeding programs. The number of 
suggested recipients is less than for milk 
because it generally requires more elaborate 
facilities for distribution. 


EGGS 


UNICEF could distribute 5,000,000 pounds 
of eggs, or a daily ration for one-half million 
children for 1 year. These also would be 
used in conjunction with child-feeding pro- 
grams, but again require more elaborate cook- 
ing equipment, 

COTTON 


UNICEF could distribute 10,000,000 pounds, 
which would provide raw material for a 
layette, or a garment, or institutional sup- 
plies for about 10,000,090 children. Accord- 
ing to UNICEF's principles of operation, this 
would have to be made up in receiving coun- 
tries at their expense which limits the 
amount that can be so used. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
New York, N. F., May 4, 1950. 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DoucLas: The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People is very actively interested in continu- 
ation of United States support for the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. For that reason we wish 
to place ourselves on record as supporting 
S. 3420 which we understand has now been 
introduced as title 5 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance bill, 

The types of programs assisted by the Chil- 
dren’s Fund are important not only because 
they help large numbers of children now, 
but because they have a large dramatic ap- 
peal and can be easily understood by the 
peoples in underdeveloped areas. At this 
particular juncture in the history of the 
world it is especially important to have such 
a concrete evidence of interest. Its value in 
giving these peoples a psychological uplift 
will certainly be equal to its value in giving 
tangible assistance to their children. 

No protestations that we are sincerely in- 
terested in helping to raise the living stand- 
ards and improve the social conditions in 
underdeveloped areas would overcome the 
damage caused by our failure to continue 
support of the Children’s Fund. 

The work of the Children’s Fund, in which 
we have had an honorable part, has had a 
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far-reaching effect in building mutual con- 
fidence among peoples. We cannot imagine 
that our Government will do less than con- 
tinue to take the lead in this enterprise. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Roy WILKINS, 
Acting Secretary. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1950. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: There is attached a copy 
of my letter to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, a duplicate 
of which was also sent to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
dealing with a proposed amendment to S. 
3304, to further amend the Economic Co- 
operation Act. 

As a sponsor of tue pending amendment, 
I believe you will be interested in having a 
copy of my letter to the chairman, 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Wo. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1950. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN: This is the endorse- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor 
of the amendment to S. 3304, adding a title 
V to the appending ECA bill. 

This title and its two subsections 501 and 
502 are intended to facilitate the task of 
carrying out the purposes of the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund Assist- 
ance Act of 1948 as a part of the United Na- 
tions work in the important field of chil- 
dren's relief. 

The manner in which this fund has been 
administered to date and the widespread, 
useful work it has accomplished, is so clearly 
on the record that I am sure it is not neces- 
sary for me to detail the accomplishments, 
I bespeak full encouragement of the Senate 
in the adoption of this amendment to 8. 
3304 and trust that in conference it will 
be maintained in its entirety. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
WX. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


CRITICISM OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN BY 
HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the evening of May 2 a former Governor 
of the State of Minnesota, a gentleman 
who, according to a newspaper story of 
Sunday, May 3, in the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune is a Presidential aspirant— 
and may I say, parenthetically, a peren- 
nial presidential aspirant, and I refer to 
Mr. Harold E. Stassen—made a very 
derogatory, a very impolite, and an un- 
fair criticism of the President of the 
United States when he said: 

Mr, Truman is the worst President ever to 
occupy the White House. 


Mr. President, it will be my pleasure 
to answer my fellow Minnesotan over the 
combined network of the American 
Broadcasting System on the evening of 
next Tuesday, at 9:45 o'clock, At that 
time I intend to set the record straight, 
and to pay the respect to the President 
of the United States which he justly 
deserves. 
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One other comment. The former Gov- 
ernor of the State of Minnesota does not 
speak for the two million seven hundred 
and some thousand citizens of Minnesota. 
The results of the last election clearly 
indicate that the President of the United 
States has the confidence, the respect, 
and the faith of the people of Minne- 
sota, where he received in 1948 a vote 
which exceeded any majority given to a 
President in Minnesota since 1936. 

Mr. THYE., Mr. President, may I be 
recognized for just one moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. THYE. As the junior Senator 
from Minnesota has just spoken relative 
to a former Governor. of Minnesota, 
Harold E. Stassen, and states that he is 
going to answer former Governor Stas- 
sen next Tuesday, I will just say that 
while Mr. Stassen may not speak for all 
the people of Minnesota, he speaks for a 
large percentage of them; and do not 
ever forget that. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, apropos 
of what has been said by the two Sena- 
tors from Minnesota, I should like to 
remark that, as I recall, Mr. Stassen said 
that President Truman was also the best 
politician who ever occupied the White 
House. It is somewhat difficult for me 
to understand how a man can be the 
best politician who ever occupied the 
White House, and at the same time be 
the worst President who ever occupied 
the White House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Possibly the stand- 
ard by which to judge whether the Presi- 
dent is the best politician or the worst 
President is the political appetite of his 
critic—Mr. Stassen. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is not 
difficult for me to understand why Mr. 
Stassen is constantly on the front pages 
of the newspapers of America. I have 
never seen a man who was so ambitious 
to be President of the United States as 
Harold Stassen. Not long ago, in fact, 
last week, he wanted to come before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to tell 
them what was wrong with the foreign 
policy of the United States. If I were 
the Senator from Texas, the chairman 
of that committee, I would ask him to 
send his complaints on a postal card, 
before I would invite Mr. Harold Stassen 
to come before the committee to advise 
the distinguished members of that com- 
mittee about foreign policy. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, how the 
trustees of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, one of the greatest institutions of 

in America, will permit the 
President of that institution at this time 
to use the University of Pennsylvania as 
a sounding board for his candidacy for 
the Republican nomination for the Pres- 
idency, is more than I can understand. 

I have always looked upon those who 
head our great universities as men who 
were not in the political game, at least 
not 24 hours a day. In view of what Mr. 
Stassen is doing in a political way I will 
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say that if I had a boy who was regis- 
tered at the University of Pennsylvania, 
that great university, I would withdraw 
the registration in a hurry. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator has just 
expressed the sentiments I was about to 
express. There has been some conver- 
sation here this afternoon as to whether 
or not the former Governor of Minne- 
sota represents a majority or a minority 
of the people of Minnesota. I certainly 
hope and trust that his recent state- 
ment was not representative of the 
thoughts and sentiments of a majority 
of the trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. As the majority leader said, 
that is a great institution, and it is in- 
deed unfortunate, and I think a reflec- 
tion upon the State of Pennsylvania that 
the president of that great institution 
would inject himself into politics. 

The President of the United States is 
not a candidate for office at this time, 
and I see no reason why there should 
have been the reflection, the bitter re- 
marks, the political, intemperate re- 
marks, which were uttered by the presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania. 
They are not in keeping with the high 
traditions of that great university. I re- 
peat, I certainly hope the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania will make it 
known to the people of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania that they are not in accord 
with the remarks which were recently 
made by their president, 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not participate in the debate with respect 
to Governor Stassen. I think it is a very 
wholesome fact, however, that any citi- 
zen, whether he be the president of a 
university or not, has the right to express 
himself with regard to public officials. I 
realize that the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is a very great institution. It has 
chosen a man whom it regarded to be a 
great man as the president of the uni- 
versity. I have no doubt the university 
trustees are well qualified to determine 
whether or not Mr. Stassen should be 
disciplined in any manner for the remark 
he has made. 

I think it is not only appropriate that 
we have in this country freedom of 
speech, as we do, but that it extends to the 
members of both political parties and 
may be used in connection with criti- 
cism or commendation, as the case may 
be, of public officials. I think it is emi- 
nently appropriate that not only should 
Mr. Stassen present his side of the mat- 
ter, but that our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Minnesota, like- 
wise should do so, and I have no doubt 
that the people of the United States will 
listen with much interest to his com- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I now desire to refer to 
another subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
may proceed, 
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THE PRESIDENT'S STATEMENTS CON- 
CERNING ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nebraska found it 
advisable, and I think necessary, to leave 
the floor a few moments ago because of 
other engagements. He asked me to 
make, in his behalf, a short statement, 
which, if I may have unanimous consent 
to do so, I shall read in the language 
which he presented it to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DONNELL. It reads as follows: 

Mr. President, much discussion has fol- 
lowed the recent amazing statements by 
President Truman in which he assumed to 
himself the credit for such favorable eco- 
nomic conditions as exist presently in the 
United States. Probably the most beneficial 
result of the President’s statement is that it 
has forcefully brought to public atten- 
tion that fact that a temporary period of 
high business activity and apparent pros- 
perity based on war and postwar inflation 
was clearly seen by sound economists, even 
while the war was yet in progress. 

In the public attention that has come to 
this subject because of the President’s state. 
ment, the American people likewise have re- 
ceived forceful reminder that a house built 
on sand is not secure and our present state 
of economic affairs in the United States 
certainly is a house built on sand. 

A cogent editorial on this subject which 
appeared on April 15, 1950, in the Charlotte, 
N. C., Observer, entitled, “Canute and the 
Tides,” recalls to my mind that elder states- 
man Bernard Baruch stated in London in 
1945 on, I believe, April 5, that American 
soldiers soon to be released from the services 
of war “had nothing to worry about for 
5 to 7 years—that much prosperity is cer- 
tain no matter what is done or not done, 
What happens after that depends on the 
peace the big boys are preparing for us now.” 


Mr. President, that concludes the 
statement as prepared by the junior 
Senator from Nebraska and handed to 
me for presentation to the Senate. He 
likewise requested me, however, in his 
behalf and, “in appreciation,” as he puts 
it “of this’—that is to say the fore- 
going—to ask, and I now do ask on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Nebraska 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp as a part of his 
remarks, a copy of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer, the editorial to which refer- 
ence is made in the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. DONNELL subsequently said: Mr, 
President, will the Senator again yield 
to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr, DONNELL. A few moments ago 
I requested permission, on behalf of the 
junior Senator from Nebraska, that the 
copy of the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
editorial be placed in Appendix of the 
Record. That was the request as it was 
handed to me. I think it perhaps would 
be more appropriate, notwithstanding 
the admonitions from time to time by my 
distinguished friend, the majority lead- 
er, that inasmuch as the Senator from 
Nebraska desired the editorial to be a 
part of his remarks, and that his re- 
marks will appear in the body of the Rec- 
orp, that also the editorial appear in the 
body of the RECORD. - 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CANUTE AND THE TIDES 


President Truman says he has a right to 
take credit for the prosperity that the coun- 
try has enjoyed during his administration, 
and he intends to take it. 

Yes, that is a President's prerogative, be- 
cause he must also take the responsibility 
if we have a business recession during his 
administration, whether he has anything to 
do with it or not. Mr. Hoover found that 
out 20 years ago. A President's compensa- 
tion, therefore, is to take credit for pros- 
perity, whether he had anything to do with 
that or not. That's politics. 

It seems rather a waste of time to argue 
the point, because the economic conditions 
were such that the United States could not 
have avoided a period of prosperity if it had 
tried. Bernard Baruch predicted in 1946 
that we would have 7 years of prosperity 
aiter the war, because it would take that 
long to supply the demand that had accum- 
ulated during the war years. 

Our own country had done without con- 
sumer goods for 4 years. The rest of the 
world had done without for 6 years. Not 
only that, but the enormous amount of 
goods destroyed during the war had to be 
replaced, and the United States was at first 
the only country that could replace them. 
The whole world was clamoring for goods, 
and the goods just had to be made and sold. 
Baruch studied the situation and came to the 
conclusion that it would take 7 years to get 
the world back to a state of normal supply. 

As long as goods are in demand, they will 
be made. The name or the political com- 
plexion of the man in the White House has 
nothing to do with it, because he cannot con- 
trol a tide like that, any more than King 
Canute could control the tides of the sea 
when he had his throne carried to the beach 
and ordered the waves to stop where they 
were, 

The plain fact is that we have had this 
prosperity in spite of Mr. Truman’s policies 
and not because of them. In any normal 
time his policies of burdensome taxation and 
wasteful Government spending would have 
run us into a depression. The goods could 
be made and sold because the accumulated 
demand was there. If the demand had not 
been there, the goods could not have been 
made and sold under the handicap of such 
taxes and spending. 

Government spending does not create pros- 
perity, because it is nonproductive. The 
Government can spend nothing that it does 
not take away from the people, and, when it 
takes money away from people, it leaves 
them that much less to spend. In that 
way it decreases demand. It can, of course, 
act as a stopgap by creating boondoggling 
work for the unemployed, but it does not 
bring prosperity, because boondoggling is also 
nonproductive. 

Genuine prosperity must be based on pro- 
ductivity. Based on anything else it is arti- 
ficial and must sooner or later collapse. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. The statement just 
made on behalf of the minority leader 
yeminds me of a story which I recently 
heard and which might well be a reply 
to the statement of the minority leader. 
Two gentlemen were talking and won- 
dering who might be the next candidate 
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of the Republican Party for the vesi- 
dency of the United States. After some 
conversation one said, “Well I am for 
Dewey in 1952.” His friend said, “I can- 
not quite understand, that you will be for 
Dewey in 1952.” “Yes,” the other said, 
I am for Dewey. I voted for him twice, 
and business has never been so good as it 
is today.” 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I may 
say I am quite interested to note the in- 
terest which is evidenced by the whip of 
the majority party as to who will be the 
Republican candidate for President. I 
can well see the reason for his intense 
interest on that subject, and I trust we 
shall have an adequate candidate. It is 
entirely possible, at least according to 
some of our brothers, that we may see, at 
some time in the comparatively near 
future, some Republican in the White 
House as not only a representative of his 
party, but a; President of the United 
States. 

Mr, LUCAS. I am sure the Republi- 
cans vill have an adequate candidate 
if they nominate Mr. Dewey again, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to comment 
very briefiy on the little recitation that 
was made by the whip of the majority 
party, the able Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers]. Business may be 
good, but in the Middle West we find 
there is some business distress, primarily 
because the farmer’s income is sliding 
downward, and has already declined 
considerably. The dairy industry in the 
Middle West is in distress. We are 
there confronted with huge surpluses of 
butter which we find now the Govern- 
ment must take, and the Government is 
taking it in a manner that is disrupting 
normal butter-sales channels in Minne- 
sota. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will go out into the Middle West he will 
find that there is great concern amongst 
the farmers. - 

I will say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania that business may be good, but 


the farmers of the Midwest are greatly 
alarmed. Poultry prices are down more 
than 33 percent. Dairy prices are drop- 
ping. Huge surpluses of butter are now 
in the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and we are just commenc- 
ing to feel the effects of the legislation 
Congress enacted whereby oleomarga- 
rine was put in direct competition with 
the dairy farmer. That legislation is 
destroying the opportunities of the dairy 
farmer in the Midwest day by day. 

The Senator from Pennsyivania may 
quip about the splendid condition of the 
United States, but if he should go to the 
Middle West and talk to the Midwest 
farmers he would find that they are more 
gravely concerned now about the agri- 
cultural situation than they were 2 years 
ago. 

It was for that reason, Mr. President, 
that I said a great percentage of the 
farmers and a great percentage of the 
people of Minnesota, as well as of the 
people of the Northwest, are commenc- 
ing to wonder if the former Governor of 
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speaking much common sense in the re- 
marks he made the other night. 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I regret 
that the hour is late, and I regret that 
so many Senators have had to stay here 
to hear me move to have the Senate take 
up the next bill. 

I see a great many of my friends from 
the South here. I have never known 
them to stay so late before. [(Laughter.] 

I see that there are only two Repvb- 
lican Senators on the other side of the 
aisle, but there are some eight or nine 
Democratic Senators on my side of the 
aisle; almost all my friends from the 
South are still here. 

If I could obtain unanimous consent 
from those Senators to have the Senate 
vote on Monday at 4 o’clock on this bill, 
I should be glad to do so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 1728. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1728) to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I trust 
that the good feeling which obtains in 
this Chamber at this time may be carried 
over for the next several days. 

I should like to inquire as to the atti- 
tude of the Senator from Illinois in re- 
gard to having the Senate proceed 
further this evening. 

On a bill of this importance, we cer- 
tainly should have a quorum present; 
and I shall be compelled to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, if we are to pro- 
ceed further with this measure this 
evening. 

Ordinarily, a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of a bill is not resisted on 
the floor of the Senate, in usual cases. 
However, we have in connection with this 
measure a most unusual situation. We 
have a bill which it is generally admitted 
is revolutionary and far reaching in its 
effect, but on which the committee to 
which the bill was referred to did not 
hear a single word of testimony. 

The bill lays a great predicate in its 
findings and declarations of policy, 
commencing with the usual language 
that— 


The Congress hereby finds— 


Thereafter a great many findings are 
set forth; but if the committee found 
them, it did so by means of a crystal 
ball, not on the basis of any testimony 
which was submitted to the committee. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, 
that this is a very hot political issue. 
The committee held it as long as it could, 
and then dumped it on the floor of the 
Senate, without making any recom- 
mendations. 

So the situation is very unusual. No 
hearings were held, and we have no com- 
mittee recommendations. No views were 
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filed by any member of the committee, 
except for the dissent of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] until today. 

I understand that today some com- 
mittee views were filed. However, the 
bill was reported without recommenda- 
tion on October 17, 1949. 

There having been nothing usual about 
this bill, we will feel constrained to ex- 
press ourselves as to the reasons why the 
Senate should not take up a bill which 
has so checkered a record behind it. 

Before I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Illinois as to what his in- 
tentions are in regard to proceeding this 
evening. 

Mr.LUCAS. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator from Georgia that I have 
no intention of pressing for action on 
the bill, so far as debate upon it is con- 
cerned, tonight. We have had a long 
day, with many votes on amendments 
to the ECA program bill. My only 
thought was to have this measure taken 
up tonight, with a view to bringing it 
up on Monday next for debate. At that 
time I am sure that a number of Sen- 
ators who will be in favor of this bill will 
be ready to explain the various phases 
of the bill as it has been reported from 
the committee. 

It is not my intention to debate it any 
further tonight. My intention is to 
move to have the Senate take a recess 
until Monday; and the motion to take up 
the bill then will be open for debate at 
that time. 

I may say that under the rule which 
the Senate adopted last year, as I under- 
stand the parliamentary situation, it will 
be possible at the proper time to file a 
petition for cloture on the motion to 
take up Senate bill 1728. 

I have no desire to cut off debate either 
by the opponents of the bill or by the 
proponents of the bill. I should think 
probably we might debate this bill all 
next week, even on the motion to take it 
up, because we shall probably get into 
the merits of the bill on the motion to 
take it up, and then sometime the fol- 
lowing week perhaps file a petition for 
cloture, to see whether or not we can get 
the necessary 64 votes which are required 
under the rule which the Senate adopted 
last year. 

Of course, I had hoped that perhaps 
my friends who are opposed to this meas- 
ure might let us take up the bill in the 
first instance, and not compel us to de- 
bate the motion to take it up, but let us 
take it up, debate it upon the merits for 
any length of time that would be neces- 
sary to give to the Senate and to the 
country all the points which are involved 
in the measure, and then at the proper 
time file a petition for cloture. 

I wish to assure my friends from the 
South that I have no disposition to file 
a petition for cloture, so far as I person- 
ally am concerned, until the merits of the 
bill are fully debated. 

Mr. RUSSELL, How about the de- 
merits of the bill, Mr. President? We in- 
tend to discuss the demerits. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall accept that 
amendment, so far as the Senator from 
Georgia is concerned, I know how he 
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personally feels about the bill; and I will 
say that the merits and the demerits of 
the bill will be adequately and fully dis- 
cussed before a petition for cloture is 
filed. 

As the Senator well knows, any Sena- 
tor can, of course, circulate a petition 
for cloture; and if he can obtain the 
signatures of a sufficient number of 
Senators, the Senate will act upon the 


- petition for cloture within 48 hours, as I 


understand the rule, after the petition is 
filed. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not pro- 
pose to file a petition for cloture even on 
the motion to take up the bill, until the 
merits of the bill have been fully dis- 
cussed, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
Illinois has said that he would not file 
a motion for cloture—at least, so far as 
the majority is concerned—during the 
os, week, but not until the following 
week, 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course the Sen- 
ator from Illinois understands the sit- 
uation regarding the reorganization 
plans which now are pending in the 
Congress. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A number of them 
are pending. Two of them have been 
acted upon by the committee; that is to 
say, resolutions of disapproval have been 
acted upon by the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and two resolutions of disap- 
proval have been reported favorably and 
are now on the calendar. 

I may say to the able majority leader 
that six other resolutions of disapproval 
regarding some of the 21 reorganization 
plans have been processed by the com- 
mittee up to the point of the conclusion 
of hearings upon them; and it is ex- 
pected that the committee will take 
action in executive session either to vote 


to report to the Senate the resolutions 


of disapproval or to vote to reject them. 
I do not make any predictions in that 
connection. I do not know whether any 
further resolutions of disapproval will 
be reported favorably to the Senate. 
But as the able majority leader knows, 
there is a deadline, a time limit within 
which those resolutions must be acted 
upon. The time expires under the law 
at midnight, on the 23d of this month. 
The rule which was adopted in con- 
formance with the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act provides for 10 hours’ debate 
on each of the resolutions of disapproval, 
I wish to inquire of the able Senator 
whether, if the motion is pressed, and 
if the debate on it continues, the Sen- 
ator will resent a privileged motion to 
take up the resolutions concerning the 
reorganization plans in order that the 
Senate of the United States may have 
the opportunity to express, as author- 
ized under the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act and the rule accompanying it, 
its approval or disapproval of the plans, 
which will become law without congres- 
sional action, and without Senate action, 
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unless we have an opportunity of voting 
upon the resolutions of disapproval be- 
fore midnight on May 23. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator’s question 
is in order. I shall answer him in this 
way: It is the hope of the Senator from 
Illinois that the House of Representa- 
tives will proceed to act upon some of 
the reorganization plans, which will be 
reported adversely in the House, the 
same as in the Senate, before the Sen- 
ate acts. I say that because of the fact 
that we have pending a motion to con- 
sider the FEPC bill, and I should, of 
course, dislike very much to lay it aside 
until we make final disposition of it. 

We have until midnight of May 23, as 
the Senator says, as the time within 
which action may be taken upon the ad- 
verse reports on the reorganizaticn 
plans. Under the law we must do that, 
I shall make no definite commitment to 
the Senator at this time, because it is a 
long time until May 23, and I am hoping 
that the House may have an opportu- 
nity to act upon resolutions disapprov- 
ing certain of the plans one way or other 
while we are in the throes of debating 
the FEPC. I should have to resist a mo- 
tion to set aside S. 1728, for instance, if 
it were made immediately. The Senator 
from Chio talked to me about it recent- 
ly and wanted me to agree to permit 
S. 1728 to be set aside on, I think, the 
10th of this month. I cannot agree to 
that. If the Senator from Ohio or the 
Senator from Arkansas desires to move 
at the proper time to set the FEPC bill 
aside and to take up plan No. 12—I 
think that is the number—or any other 
plan which is reported adversely, that is 
obviously the Senator's privilege. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. While that is true, 
yet the country has gotten along for 
about 175 years without an FEPC law. 
It has gotten along, too, without reor- 
ganization plans. But, under the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, and under 
the power delegated to the President and 
the powers reserved to the Congress, if 
we should become involved in a lengthy 
controversy and discussion over the 
pending motion, it could well operate to 
deny to the Congress the powers and 
rights reserved to it to pass upon such 
plans and to say whether the Congress 
desires them to become law or not; in 
other words, to exercise a veto power. I 
should feel it my duty as chairman of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments to make every 
effort possible to bring up those plans 
and to give this body an opportunity to 
exercise its legislative functions and 
powers of expression, in approving or 
vetoing the plans. I would feel com- 
pelled to do that, not out of any spirit of 
antagonism, but merely as a matter of 
the performance of my duty as chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. I fully appreciate and 
understand the chairman's position, 
which the Senator from Arkansas has 
now been made very clear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I yield to my colleague, 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say in all 
friendliness on this matter, if it is de- 
sired that the Senate pass on the reor- 
ganization plans by the 23d of May, 
which is the time they would otherwise 
go into effect, that objective can be at- 
tained by the very simple device of not 
spinning out the debate on S. 1728. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
certain the distinguished majority leader 
realizes the importance of early action 
on Calendar 1380, the bill H. R. 6567, to 
increase the borrowing power of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I am 
wondering whether he has in mind call- 
ing up that bill at an early date. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree wholeheartedly 
with my friend from Louisiana that the 
bill involving an increase in the borrow- 
ing power of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is a very important one. It is 
on the calendar, and the Senator knows 
I have tried to assist him once or twice 
in an effort to have it considered, and 
that we were unable to do so. I do not 
believe we can take if up, however, until 
we finish, one way or another, the FEPC 
bill. 

I dislike to say that, because the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and his assistants 
within the Department are vitally in- 
terested in having the CCC bill passed, 
and as the Senator well knows, as a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, I am vitally interested 
in the bill. But let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that I have been 
kicked around a good deal on the FEPC 
program. I have been charged with 
many things as a result of not bringing 
it up sooner than I have, I think any 
Senator who is a member of the Demo- 
cratic policy committee knows that the 
charges are unfounded so far as my con- 
nection with FEPC is concerned; but I 
do not propose, as majority leader, to 
continue to take complaints such as 
those that have been lodged against me 
by a number of people throughout the 
country, and by some of my friends on 
the Republican side of the aisle, by rea- 
son cf the failure to secure action on this 
measure. 

I know that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation bill is extremely important. 
The ECA bill is important. The FEPC 
bill is important. It is probably one of 
the most important bills that has ever 
been before the Senate. I should like 
to have it disposed of one way or the 
other. It so happens that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is not suffer- 
ing greatly at the present time as the 
result of what is happening in the Mid- 
west. The dairymen and chicken farm- 
ers may be in distress, but the corn 
farmers, the cattlemen, and the hog rais- 
ers in my section are on top again, as 
the prices of their commodities are above 
parity at the present time. I talked 
today to the head of the agricultural as- 
sociation in Illinois, the Farm Bureau, 
Mr. Charlie Shuman, who said corn is 
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starting to move out of the storage bins 


at no loss to the Government of the 
United States, as a result of the increase 
in the price of corn. I think perhaps 
we can get along for a little while longer 
without becoming too greatly exercised 
about the passage of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation measure, although, 
as the Senator well knows, I am very 
much interested in it. 

The Senator from South Carolina was 
on his feet a moment ago, and if my 
good friend desires me to yield to him, I 
shall be delighted to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
merely want to say to the Senator from 
Illinois that I certainly hate his taking 
up this bill. He, of course, knows as 
well as I do that it means it will be dis- 
cussed here for several days. There is 
much in it to be discussed. I want to 
join in what the Senator from Georgia 
said. The bill has many demerits, and 
we are going to bring out a great many 
of them. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should expect my 
friend to say there are a great many 
demerits connected with it. Of course, 
there are others who think there are 
merits in it. Both the merits and the 
demerits will be discussed, pro and con, 
and we shall probably get to a vote some 
day. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The principal thing I was interested in, 
when I was trying to get the floor a few 
moments ago, was to find out whether 
the Senator intends to press for action 
this evening. 

Mr. LUCAS. No. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Or whether he is going to wait until 
Monday. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam going to wait until 
Monday. 

Let me say that I see no point in hold- 
ing any around-the-clock sessions. In 
other words, under the rule as it is at 
this time, we can file a petition for clo- 
ture on Monday and get a vote. It is 
not a question of changing the rule, 
which is the question we had before us 
last year; it is a question of whether we 
can get the bill before the Senate for a 
vote. We all know about the rule under 
those circumstances. So I see no reason 
why we should hold night sessions, and 
I see no reason why the subject should 
not be debated in an orderly fashion, day 
after day, on the merits and demerits of 
the bill, until finally a vote is reached 
on it, under the rules of the Senate. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was very much pleased to hear from the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] and the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
that the debate would be only for sev- 
eral days. I think that is the most 
encouraging news we have had, be- 
cause I had thought the debate would 
last for several weeks, I think the peo- 
ple of the country should know that the 
debate will last only several days and 
that the news is accepted with great 
pleasure, 
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Since I have been a Member of the 
Senate I have been deeply moved by the 
cries of economy. Only recently the 
economy expert of the Senate, the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] re- 
minded the Senator from Minnesota 
that it cost $80 a page to have material 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I thought that some Senators who op- 
pose this bill and who are likewise ad- 
vocates of economy could, by short- 
ening the debate, save on the cost of 
hearings. In the Eightieth Congress the 
hearings ran hundreds of pages, and 
they have all been printed in official 
documents, 

In the Eighty-first Congress, on the 
House side, exhaustive, complete, and 
comprehensive hearings have been held. 
In view of the move for economy in Gov- 
ernment, since the persons who testified 
at the hearing had to pay their own ex- 
penses to Washington and return, and 
it took the time of Members of the 
House, I felt it would be very well if we 
used the hearings of the House, since 
they are on a bill which is a companion 
bill of Senate bill 1728. The majority 
of the members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare have issued a 
collective report or individual reports 
supporting Senate bill 1728. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota, as a matter 
of information, whether the report to 
which he refers has ever been submitted 
to all the members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. I happen to 
be a member of that committee, and I 
did not know, until a few moments ago, 
that the report had been prepared or 
filed. I should like to have an opportu- 
nity to see the report, so that I can know 
whether to join in it or not to join in it, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say for the 
information of my colleague and friend 
that since the Senator from Missouri 
voted against the bill in committee, it was 
the wish of the individual members of 
the committee to file individual reports. 
Those on the Democratic side who filed 
reports in support of the bill agreed to 
join together in one composite report. 
It is my understanding that the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Amen] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] on 
the Republican side will make a separate 
report. That is their wish, and we cer- 
tainly want to respect their wish. 

I should be delighted to show the re- 
pe-t to my friend from Missouri, and pos- 
sibly we can win a new recruit, if he has 
had a change of mind. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS], 
the Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
NEELY], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray], the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovctas], and I filed a composite 
report. There were two reports on the 
Republican side. That is a majority of 
8 out of a committee with a membership 
of 13 Senators. It indicates to me that it 
is to be presumed that the Senators who 
have filed reports know what they are 


-filing and know why they are supporting 
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the measure and have read the testimony 
pertinent to the measure. That testi- 
mony is in volumes. I shall see to it that 
our friends obtain those volumes, be- 
cause they make wonderful reading. To 
quote a Biblical admonition, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a mo- 
ment, in the light of the statement just 
made by my friend from Minnesota? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator from 
Minnesota referred to the Senator from 
Missouri having voted against the bill in 
committee. I recall to the Senator’s 
recollection the fact that what the Sen- 
ator from Missouri did was to vote 
against reporting favorably the bill to the 
Senate, because of the fact that no hear- 
ings had been held on the bill and that, 
although there had been previous hear- 
ings held on an earlier bill, in fact, on 
two bills—one in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress and the other in the Eightieth 
Congress—I had the honor, as I recall, 
to be chairman of the subcommittee in 
the Eightieth Congress which considered 
the question—nevertheless, I felt we 
should hold hearings on Senate bill 1728, 
and, accordingly, voted against a favor- 
able report on that bill, on that ground 
solely, as I recall. 

I recall to the Senator’s attention fur- 
ther that my opposition to the bill on 
that point having been overruled by the 
committee, by a very close vote, as I re- 
call, 7 to 6 or 6 to 5, thereafter a motion 
was made to report the bill to the Senate 
without recommendation, and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri voted in favor of that 
motion, but one dissenting vote being 
cast by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], who is assured of 
reelection to the high office which he 
now holds. 

In line with the matter which the 
Senator from Arkansas brought up, it is 
my information that the distinguished 
junior Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Wuerry], the Republican floor leader, 
has been informed that the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] will move to 
take up for consideration the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 12, on Thurs- 
day, May 11. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot,let pass, 
without some comment, the statement 
by the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota that I had said the debate would 
take only 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Several days. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have made no pre- 
dictions whatever as to the length of 
time that will be consumed by the de- 
bate. My distinguished friend is one of 
the youngest members of the Senate. 
His hearing should be good. If he un- 
derstood me to fix any time limit at all 
he needs a hearing-aid device. 

I am very much interested in his com- 
ment regarding the committee hearings. 
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I know that hearings have been held 
on FEPC bills at great length in the 
House and in the Senate, in times past. 
There is a question called taxes which is 
considered by the Senate, but because 
extensive hearings were held on that 
subject in 1945, there is no reason why 
we should not hold hearings on a tax 
bill introduced in 1950. Conditions 
change. 

Senate bill 1728 was introduced in the 
Senate in the present Congress as a new 
bill, It is not identical with the House 
bill. In fact, it varies widely from the 
bills on which extensive hearings were 
held. I am not at all impressed by the 
fact that the House has held hearings. 
I do not know whether the House bill 
is similar to the Senate bill, but I am 
not impressed by the Senator’s argu- 
ment that the House held hearings on 
it. I still cling to the fond belief—it 
may be a delusion—that the Senate is 
a coordinate branch of the Congress. 
We have our responsibilities and we 
should hold hearings, particularly on 
bills of this importance and magnitude. 

I think I have read most of the hear- 
ings to which the Senator refers. 

He mentioned economy and the cost 
of printing. I might say that we might 
also take that into consideration in cre- 
ating this vast new agency which is to 
police all business and agriculture in this 
country, and which will employ a great 
many persons. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since our good friend 
from Georgia shares our concern for 
reducing expenses of printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I know he will 
make a contribution toward economy by 
abridging the debate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall not adopt any 
penny-wise-pound-foolish policy if I 
can avoid it. It would be foolish to 
favor the creation of an agency which 
could cost many millions of dollars a 
year. I am much interested in econ- 
omy in the long-range program, but not 
in small amounts of money for printing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

If I thought that anything I had ever 
said would persuade the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Minne- 
sota on this subject, I certainly would 
not be restrained by any item of cost in- 
volved in printing anything in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. That would not 
enter into my conclusion or deter me 
in the slightest degree. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely wanted to come to an under- 
standing with my friend from Georgia 
with reference to the comment I made 
regarding several days of debate. I feel 
somewhat let down. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I made no such state- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I note that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] 
has left the Chamber. He has been 
conducting extensive investigations into 
organized crime. Since he has left the 
Chamber, I feel free to wager the Sena- 
tor from Georgia a good hat that if we 
were to read the Recorp I would be 
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borne out in my statement that the 
comment was several days.” However, 
I am sure that it was nothing more 
than æ matter of lifting me up into the 
clouds and then letting me drop, “ker- 
plunk,” into a filibuster on the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not recall any 
such statement. I might say, however, 
Mr. President, that it is only when a 
bill of this nature is brought before the 
Senate that we hear discussion of the 
cost of printing the Recorp and charges 
of filibuster, even before a single speech 
has been made on it. Of course, Sena- 
tors have had great education in that 
respect, because columnists and com- 
mentators have seen to that. If the 
Senator from Illinois had asked unani- 
mous consent to take up the bill, and I 
had risen on the floor and said, “I ob- 
ject,” the newspapers tomorrow morn- 
ing would have had in the first column 
on the first page the statement: South- 
ern Filibuster Rages in the Senate. 
That would have happened, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I had merely risen to say I ob- 
jected to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest to take up the bill, A bill may 
be discussed in the Senate for as long 
as 8 weeks and no one will say anything 
about a filibuster. However, if a bill is 
taken up to which some of us are strong- 
ly opposed, talk is heard about the cost 
of printing and a great filibuster con- 
vulsing the Senate. However, we shall 
not be deterred by such charges, but 
shall give the country, as completely and 
as fully as we can, our views on the in- 
iquities of Senate bill 1728. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
Monday next, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, May 8, 1950, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 5 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 


Norman Armour, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Miss Dorothy M. Barker, of Louisiana. 
Robert J. Barnard, of Wisconsin. 
Carl E. Bartch, of Ohio. 

Frederic H. Behr, of New Jersey. 
Emerson M. Brown, of Michigan. 
Douglas V. Bryan, of California, 
Charles T. Butler, Jr., of Indiana, 
William A. Chapin, of Illinois. 
George T. Churchill, of Connecticut, 
James D. Crane, of Virginia. 

Robert W. Dean, of Illinois. 

Gordon L. Deegan, of Minnesota. 
Adolph Dubs, of Illinois. 

Warrick E. Elrod, Jr., of Illinois. 
Michael A. Falzone, of New York. 
Richard T. Foose, of West Virginia. 
Robert M. Forcey, of California. 
Emmett B. Ford, Jr., of North Carolina. 
Jack B. Gabbert, of Missouri. 

John I. Getz, of Illinois. A 
Culver Gleysteen, of Pennsylvania. 
Gerald Goldstein, of New York. 
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John D. Gough, of Colorado. 

Pierre R, Graham, of Illinois. 

Pierson M. Hall, of Kansas. 

Miss Martha C. Halleran, of Pennsylvania. 

William N. Harben, of New York, 

Harry W. Heikenen, of Minnesota. 

Harold L. Henrikson, of Missouri. 

Henry L. Heymann, of Pennsylvania, 

Thomas F. Hoctor, of New York. 

Miss Priscilla Holcombe, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Borrie I. Hyman, of California. 

William M. Johnson, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

John M. Kane, of Illinois. 

Bayard King, of Rhode Island. 

Clive E. Knowlson, of New Jersey. 

Francis X. Lambert, of Massachusetts. 

Donald E. Larimore, of Illinois. 

Herbert B. Leggett, of Ohio. 

Earl H. Luboeansky, of Missouri. 

Dayton S. Mak, of Iowa. 

Doyle V. Martin, of Oklahoma, 

Kenneth W. Martindale, of Illinois. 

Robert A. McKinnon, of Michigan. 

John A. McVickar, of New York. 

Sam Moskowitz, of Missouri. 

Clifford R. Nelson, of California. 

Daniel O. Newberry, of Georgia. 

Howard F. Newsom, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Robert L. Ouverson, of Minnesota. 

Charles H. Pletcher, of Minnesota. 

Lawrence P. Ralston, of Connecticut. 

Joseph H. Raymond, Jr., of California. 

Marion J. Rice, of South Carolina. 

Lloyd M. Rives, of New Jersey. 

Lucian L. Rocke, Jr., of Florida, 

William F. Ryan, of Michigan. 

Frederick H. Sacksteder, Jr., of New York. 

Stanley D. Schiff, of New Jersey. 

Edwin E. Segall, of Nebraska. 

Richard R. Selby, Jr., of New Jersey. 

John P. Shaw, of Minnesota, 

Jack M. Smith, Jr., of Georgia. 

Matthew D. Smith, Jr., of South Dakota. 

Ralph S. Smith, of New York. 

Moncrieff J. Spear, of New York. 

Daniel Sprecher, of New York. 

Myles Standish 3d, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Thomas C. Stave, of Washington. 

Lee T. Stull, of Pennsylvania. 

Harold C. Swope, of Missouri. 

Adelphos H, TePaske, of Iowa, 

Malcolm Thompson, of Massachusetts. 

David R. Thomson, of the District of Co- 
lumbla. 

Arthur T. Tienken, of New York. 

John T. Wheelock, of Illinois. 

J. Robert Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 

Park F. Wollam, of California. 

Douglas J. Worcester, of Hawail, 


In THE Am FORCE 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
United States Air Force, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, effective June 2, 1950, 
upon their graduation, under the provisions 
-of section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth 
Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947). 
Date of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force: 


Robert Milton Abelman 
John Patrick Ahearn 
Charles Edgar Allbaugh 
Clark Hickmott Allison 
William George Aman, Jr. 
Joe Emory Anderson, Jr. 
Bert Benton Aton 

Robert Anthony Basil 
Edward Batchelor 

John Jay Baughan 
Thurston Richard Baxter 
Walter Hope Baxter III 
Jesse Coleman Bean II 
George Wardman Bell 
John Walton Best, Jr. 
Medon Armin Bitzer 


Frederick Ramon Bonanno 
Frank Borman 

Edmund James Boyle 

Carl Locklin Brunson 

Lynn Holt Camp 

David Anderson Campbell 
George Curtis Cannon, Jr. 
Thomas Francis Casserly III 
Robert William Clement 
Clyde Ross Cloar 

Richard Neal Cody 

Monty Dale Coffin 

Kenton Parkes Cooley, Jr. 
Donald Anthon. Coscarelli 
Theodore Pyle Crichton 
James Cronin 

William Donald Curry, Jr. 
Bennie Luke Davis 

Michael Edward DeArmond 
Gene Alton Dennis 

John Adams Dille, Jr. 
Richard Taylor Drury 
Donald Foster Dunbar 

J. Clark Duncan 

Ernest Cook Dunning, Jr. 
George Norman Earnhart, Jr. 
George Baylor Eichelberger, Jr. 
Eugene Charles Etz 
Lincoln David Faurer 
Seymour Fishbein 

Joseph Ross Franklin 

Alan Clarke Fuller 

William Goodjohn Fuller 
Charles Alvin Gabriel 
Nathaniel Ambrose Gallagher 
John Mansell Garrett, Jr. 
James S. German 

Wendell Gillham 

Tyler Greene Goodman 
Harold Aaron Gottesman 
Robert Pettigrew Groseclose 
Charles Wilbur Hammond 
Elliot Eclipse Heit 

Ward Wertman Hemenway 
Matthew Thomas Henrikson 
Robert Frew Henry 

Walter Filmore Hester, Jr. 
Robert Milton Hoover 
James Clarence Horsley, Jr. 
Anderson Owen Hubbard 
Paul Mason Ingram 

Carl Alfred Johnson, Jr. 
Earl Johnston 

Martin LaVerne Kammerer 
Ralph David Kaseman, Jr. 
Albert Vernon Kinner 
Elliott Reynolds Knott 
John Edward Kulpa, Jr. 


Charles Frederick Goodwyn Kuyk, Jr. 


Joseph Nicholas Laccetti 
Lloyd Richardson Leavitt, Jr. 
Russell Eugene Leggett 
Louis Gene Leiser 

Herschel Herbert Liechty, Jr. 
Samuel Whittingham Lockerman 
Richard John Lorette 

John Francis Loye, Jr. 
Robert Thomas Luckese 
William Irving MacLachlan 
John Arthur Magee, Jr. 
Mauro Elasio Maresca 

John Matheson McAlpine 
Cleyburn Lycurgus McCauley 
John Wade McCormick, Jr. 
Harold Eugene McCoy 
Robert Kirtland McCutchen 
Arthur Alten McGee 
Patrick Edmund McGill 
Malcolm McMullen 

Maurice Edward Melton 
William Robert Miller 

Carl Berg Mitchell 

Kenneth Lee Moll 

Gerald Harry Monson 
George Edward Morrissey, Jr. 
Richard Whittier Nelson 
Richard Yates Newton, Jr. 
Owen Smoot Nibley 

Samuel Newton Nicholson, ga 
Don Gerald Novak 


John C. Akin 
David A. Ameen 
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Allan Richard Packer 
Lewis Anderson Page, Jr. 
George Kenneth Patterson 
Don Howard Payne 

John David Pennekamp, Jr. 
Merlin Ernest Pettigrew 
Emil Austin Pohli, Jr. 
Harvey William Prosser, Jr. 
William Arthur Rapp 
David Davis Ray 

Edward Joseph Reidy 
Howard Frank Reinsch 
Ralph Allan Ritteman 
Daniel Lindsey Rogers 
Gerald Archie Rusch 

Harry Eugene Rushing 
Malcolm Edward Ryan, Jr. 
William Hayward Schwoob 
Thomas David Scofield 
Winfield Wayne Scott, Jr. 
Vaughn Lee Shahinian 
William Bonner Slade 
James Richard Slay 
Norman Richard Smedes 
Donald Sprague Smith 
Ronald Robert Smith 
James William Smyly III 
Harry Raymond Steffensen 
Ralph Wilson Stephenson, Jr. 
William Robert Stewart 
Carl Evald Stone 

John Paul Streit 

Harold Wade Strickland 
William Howard Lee Sweidel 
Tyler Winslow Tandler 
Ernest Collins Thomas 
Francis Eugene Thompson 
Henry Edward Tisdale, Jr. 
William Simmons Todd, Jr. 
Peter Blain Todsen 

Arthur Francis Trompeter 
Everett Lee True 

Kelly Tresher Veley 

Bobby Gene Vinson 
George Frederick Vlisides 
Jerome Noel Waldor 

James Wallace, Jr. 

Michael Joseph Walsh 
Frank Norwood Watson 
Robert Irven Weber 

Clay Deck Weight 

William Franklin Whitfield 
Robert Dale Willerford 
Robert Allen Williams 
Archie Lee Wood 

Paul Saxton Wood 

Martin White III 

Robert Edward Whiting 
Theodore Robert York 
Frank John Zagorski 


The following-named midshipmen, United 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the United States Air Force, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, effective June 2, 1950, 
upon their graduation, under the provisions 
of section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth 
Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947). 
Date of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force: 


William R. Abercrom- Robert E. Bowyer 


bie, Jr. Roger E. Boyd 
Daniel W. Bradford 
Christopher Bray- 
Thomas A. Anderson brooke 

Carl H. Arvidson Martin M. Bretting 
John T. Ashley, Jr. Donald P. Brubeck 
Bobby R. Avery Guy P. Buck 
Robert H. Babbe Harold R. Buehler 
Ambrose J. Baltz, Ir. Arthur G. Builta 
Jack Barry, Jr. Scott C. Burgess 
Frank S. Beal III William J. Burke 
Stanley B. Bellis Jeremiah S. Burns 
William L. Berger Kenneth R. Burns 
James S. Bier Richard W. Bush 
Kenneth E. Bixby, Jr. Anthony S. Butler 
John M. Bolger James H. Caldwell 
John E. Booth Joseph W, Calhoun 
James R. Bowers Francis J. Cirencione 
Ray L. Bowers, Jr. Sherman L. Coffin 
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Henry A. Collin, Jr. 
Philip J. Conley, Jr. 
Clifford E. Crafts, Jr. 
Craig E. Crowley 
Lorenzo J. Daleo 
Charles A. Davidson 
Richard D. Davison 
Theodore A. DeBacker 
George G. Deranian 
Brewer Dixon, Jr. 
Albert E. Drew 
George W. Duncan, Jr. 
Frank E. Dungan 
John R. Dunham 
Samuel C. Durham 
Thomas K. Dyer 
Harold F. Erickson 
Howard M. Estes, Jr. 
Robert F. Fahey 
Carl S. Fairbank, Jr. 
Walter H. Flint 
Roger M. Freeman, Jr. 
Robert F. Gaylord 
Edwin I. Golding 
Gordon M. Gray 

Rob R. Greenley 
Carroll R. Griffin, Jr. 
William B. Haidler 
James H. Hall 

Leland D. Halleck 
Earl Halpern 

Floyd E. Hammett 
George F. Hampton 
Norris J. Hanks 
William J. Hardy, Jr. 
Richard D. Harrell 
Lloyd E. Harrison, Jr. 
Harris O. Hinnant 
Charles O, Hirsch 
John J. Hobson 
Lovic P. Hodnette, Jr. 
Harvey H. Hogue 
Robert A. Horner 
Edward C. Hotz, Jr. 
Charles T. Howard 
Thomas R. S. Ikeler 
Leo J. Innerbichler 
Ted W. Isles 

Eugene R. Joblonski 
Jack C. Jackson 
Bruce M. Jennings 
Frederick W. Johnson 
Jack deL. Jordan 
Murray L. Kaplan 
Richard E. Keebler 
Henry P. Kilroy 
John M. Kirk 

Budd F. Knapp 
Donald S. Kobey 
Charles F. Kyger 
Bernard B. Lane 
John D. Lesser 
Warren N. Loar III 
William H. Loomis 
Lawton W. Magee 
Orlando J. Manci, Jr. 
Edwin L. Mauzy 
Gayle L. May 
William W. McCreedy 
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Edward Mendel 
George D. Michie 
Thomas S. Miller 
George D. Moore, Jr. 
Warren L. Morgan, Jr. 
Frank H. Moxley, Jr. 
Kenneth H. Munroe 
Robert H. Murdock 
George J. Murphy 
John F. O'Malley 
Edward N. Ostroff . 
Leighton R. Falmerton 
John R. Parmer 
Cedric A. Peterson, Jr. 
Louis T. Ransom, Jr. 
Gerald L. Rasmussen 
William T. Rassieur, 


Jr, 
John E. Reid 
William G. Reitz 
William M. Riddle 
Wells P. Rollins 
Thomas H. Saltsman 
Richard W. Satterlee 
Joedan J. Saunders 
Mervin V. Schlappi, 
Jr. 
Robert P. Schneider 
William S. Schwind 
Tilghman H. Sharp, 
Jr. 
Ronald D. Shero 
John S. Sieg 
William E. Simons 
John D. Skien 
George C. Smith, Jr. 
Richard M. Smith 
Robert Eugene Smith 
Robert G. Smith 
Paul S. Soteropulos 
Edwin E. Speaker 
Wilbur R. Spradling, 
Jr. 
LaVerne G. Stange 
John G. Stinson 
Dennis B. Sullivan 
Daniel D. Taylor 
Richard E. Taylor 
William B. Taylor 
William S. Taylor 
John M. Totri, Jr. 
Daryle E. Tripp 
Kenneth R. Vander 
Vennet 
Norbert J. Walecka 
Robert W. Walker 
Harold V. Walsh, Jr. 
John E. Walsh, Jr. 
Russell D. Weediun 
Adam C. White 
Alexander J. White, 
Jr. 
Allie B. White, Jr. 
Isham R. Williams, 
Jr. 
James W. Wills 
Frank L. Young 
Joseph M. Young, Jr. 
Stephen C, Young 


Hamilton E. McDowell, George A. Zetkov 


Jr. 
The 


following-named 


former cadets, 


United States Military Academy, class of 
1950, for appointment in the United States 
Air Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
effective June 2, 1950, under the provisions 
of section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth 
Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947). 
Date of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force: 

Tommy Francis Butler (Distinguished Avi- 
ation Cadet). 

Harold George Vielhauer (Distinguished 
Military Graduate—ROTC),. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 6 (legislative day of 
March 29), 1950: 


POSTMASTER 


Rufe Dalton to be postmaster at Doniphan 
in the State of Missouri. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, May 5, 1950 


The House met. at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D.,. offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, we 
are coming unto Thee with needy and 
aspiring hearts. We penitently confess 
that our human nature is feeble and 
fickle. 

At times our hearts are filled with love 
and good will, and then again with ha- 
tred and bitterness; at times we are 
magnanimous and considerate, and then 
again so selfish and complacent; at times 
we are kind and merciful, and then 
again so harsh and cruel. 

Grant that the good within us may be 
victorious. May the soul of men and na- 
tions be regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 
Show us how we may build a nobler civi- 
lization, one that is aglow with faith in 
God and love for humanity. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On May 3, 1950: 

H. R. 4857. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Katsuke Nakahara Huntley; 

H. R. 5276. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia (Iole) M. Stefani Lencioni; 

H. R. 6553. An act to provide uniform 
longevity promotional grades for the postal 
field service; and 

H. R. 6825. An act to extend the time 
limits for the award of certain decorations, 
and for other purposes. 

On May 4, 1950: 

H. R. 1861. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth and Lawrence Wong; 

H. R. 1862. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Walter K. Miyamoto (formerly Miyoko Taka- 
hashi); 

H. R. 4393. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 5580. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tsuneko Shimokawa Guenther. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 455. Joint resolution authorizing 


the designation of American Student Nurse 
Days, 1950. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 1 hour on the subject The Making of 
a Congressman, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 
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REQUESTS TO SPEAK OUT OF ORDER IN 
COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. COLE of New York, Mr. ANDER- 
SON of California, and Mr. ROONEY 
asked and were given permission to 
speak out of order in the Committee of 
the Whole today. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 5 minutes fellowing the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 151] 
Abbitt Hare Noland 
Barrett, Pa. Hevenner Norton 
Battle Heys, Ohio Patten 
Bolton, Md. Hébert Pfeifer, 
Bonner Heffernan Joseph L, 
Boykin Heller Pfeiffer, 
Buckley, III Jacobs Wiliam L. 
Buckley, N. Y. James Powell 
Bulwinkle Javits Price 
Burton Jonas Priest 
Byrne, N Y Keefe Quinn 
Carlyle Kelly, N. Y. Ramsay 
Cavalcante Kilday Redden 
Chatham Klein Reed, III. 
Chiperfield Kruse Regan 
Chudofft Kunkel Rhodes 
Clemente Latham Ribicoff 
Colmer LeFevre . Riehiman 
Coudert Lemke Roosevelt 
Cox Lichtenwalter Sasscer 
Crosser Linehan Scott, Hardie 
Davies, N. Y. Lodge Shelley 
Dawson McGuire Smathers 
Deane McKinnon Smith, Ohio 
DeGraffenried McMillen, Il. Smith, Wis, 
Denton McSweeney Stigler 
Dingell Macy Teylor 
Dollinger Madden Towe 
Douglas Mahon Underwood 
Fogarty Merrow Walsh 
Gamble Miles Wheeler 
Gilmer Miller, Calif. Whitaker 
Golden Morgan White, Calif 
Gossett Morrison Wickersham 
Granahan Morton Wilson, Ind 
Granger Moulder Wilson, Tex. 
Grant Murphy Wolcott 
Green Murray, Wis. Woodhouse 
Gwinn Nixon 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mrits). On this roll call 316 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY OF HON. JOHN 
TABER 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate that we have a busy 
day ahead, and it is not my intention to 
delay the House too long. But I think 
it would be well to pause for a few min- 
utes that we may pay honor and tribute 
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to a distinguished Member of this House, 
who today is celebrating his seventieth 
birthday, the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. JohN TABER. This is an eventful day 
in his career. 

This demonstration at the mention of 
his name speaks more forcefully and 


more eloquently than I can the esteem’ 


and the respect in which Joun Taser is 
held by the Members of the House on 
both sides of the aisle. He has been in 
Congress 28 years. During this long 
period of time he has served his country 
with faithfulness and with a fidelity 
rarely exceeded. Upon JohN Taser falls 
the inevitable lot, perhaps, but a very 
necessary lot, to help preserve the sol- 
vency and the integrity of the country 
and the value of the American dollar. 
At the present he is the ranking minor- 
ity member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, and previously served as 
chairman of this important committee. 
Mr. Taser has worked zealously to keep 
down unnecessary spending and to bring 
more efficiency into the Government. 
He comes frequently in this work into 
conflict with many. But whether or not 
we always agree with his views, no one 
questions his honesty and sincerity. He 
puts the welfare of the country first. 

Today we are happy to congratulate 
him on his threescore and ten birthday, 
with appreciation that at 70 he is still 
going strong, rugged, with a zeal to serve 
his day and generation. I congratulate 
Mr. Taser on his birthday and wish him 
many years of health and happiness. 

I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very glad to join my friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] and my 
other colleagues in conveying to JOHN 
TABER not only our congratulations but 
the great respect and esteem we have 
for him. In congratulating him, I also 
congratulate Mrs. Taber. The influ- 
ence and the guidance of a good wife is 
always powerful in any man’s life, and 
the influence and guidance of Mrs. Taber 
has been a powerful, constructive force 
in Joh TABER’s life. 

We all respect Jonn Taser without 
regard to political considerations. How 
many times have I heard Members say 
that the middle aisle means nothing in 
our friendships, and how true that 
phrase is. I have not only a personal 
regard for JoHN Taser but a deep feel- 
ing of respect for him. He and I have 
been very close through the years we 
have served together. I find it difficult 
to express in words the feelings of re- 
spect and friendship I have for him. 

From the point of view of official 
status, my respect for him as a colleague 
and an American is deep, strong, firm, 
and intense. On the personal level, my 
regard and friendship for him is equally 
deep, intense, firm, and strong. 

Every time I see him take the floor 
and see him shake that head of his in 
the unique way he does I know he is 
going to express himself strongly on the 
subject he is going to discuss, but he 
is going to express himself in a clean 
and wholesome way. 

JOHN TABER is truly possessed of no- 
bility of character. He is a strong- 
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minded man, an honorable and trust- 
worthy man who even in the intensity 
of debate never utters an unkind word 
about any of his colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, his services have brought 
great contributions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The House of Representa- 
tives is a cross-section of America. JOHN 
Taser and the views he entertains rep- 
resents a powerful factor in American 
life and his firmness of conviction and 
expression has made a marked contri- 
bution to the cross-section of America 
like here in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I join with my colleague, the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. MARTIN] 
and our other colleagues of the House 
in congratulating JoHN TABER, and Mrs. 
Taber, and in expressing the hope and 
prayer that God in His infinite wisdom 
will bless Joun Taser with many, many 
more birthdays and that Mrs. Taber 
will be with him on those many birth- 
days in the future which we all want 
him to enjoy. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my great privilege to serve here a 
very considerable part of the time that 
Joun Taser has served in the House of 
Representatives. For anyone to work as 
diligently, as vigorously, as hard and 
honestly, and as conscientiously as JOHN 
Taser has worked, and yet live to be 70 
years old, is really some accomplishment, 
So, John, I certainly want to congratu- 
late you. And in extending these con- 
gratulations, may I say that as I have 
observed you even in recent days 
struggling with the intricacies’ of the 
measure now pending before us, I predict 
with complete assurance that you will 
enjoy many, many more years of life 
and be as vigorous, as strong, as ener- 
getic, as helpful and useful as you have 
been throughout the years that I have 
known you. To be chairman of the 
great Committee on Appropriations, or to 
be ranking minority member of that 
committee is one of the toughest jobs 
in the House, It is not an easy assign- 
ment. First of all it requires the most 
careful attention through days and days 
of hearings to determine first of all 
where money should be appropriated and 
where money should not be appropriated. 
After that determination is made it re- 
quires strength and courage and wisdom 
to apply the decisions and determina- 
tions which are arrived at after the hear- 
ings are over. 

Your service, John, has been without 
fear or favor. You have served your 
country well. In these days when ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
are so great and are still increasing and 
are the concern of us here in the House 
of Representatives, and of every thought- 
ful person throughout the country, what 
an assignment it is to carry a major part 
of the responsibility for seeing to it that 
these appropriations are kept in line. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege some 
years ago to go to JoHN TaBER’s home 
town in New York to speak with him at 
a meeting in his district. On that oc- 
casion I had the opportunity of meeting 
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his friends in his own community. JoHN 
Taper has the respect of all of us who 
have served with him here in the House 
of Representatives, and in his home 
community and among the people with 
whom he and Mrs, Taber live, this re- 
spect is accompanied by affection and 
devotion. I do not know of any greater 
tribute that could be paid to any man. 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members be allowed to extend their 
remarks at this point in the REcorp on 
the life and service of Hon. JOHN TABER. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I pay 
my tribute to my long-time chairman 
and minority leader of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. A man with acumen 
never excelled; integrity never ques- 
tioned; comprehension so broad as was 
ever the necessity whenever involved; 
not a statesman, for to be such he would 
have to be a dead politician, which he is 
not, and otherwise he qualifies—one of 
the most forceful fighters for his country 
in all the annals of congressional history. 
May you and Mrs. Taber live as long as 
both or each of you wish and have all 
each of you wish so long as both of you 
shall live. 
Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the membership of this House in con- 
gratulations extended to JOHN TABER on 
this his seventieth birthday. Mr. TABER 
has the respect and confidence of every 
man who ever served in this distin- 
guished body with him, No Member of 
this body has rendered more sincere 
service than our distinguished colleague 
from New York, and when I think of the 
hard, sincere work he has accomplished, 
I am reminded of these lines of Kipling: 
When Earth's last picture is painted, and the 
tubes are twisted and dried, 

When tha oldest colours have faded, and the 
youngest critic has died, 

We chall rest, and faith we shall need it—lie 
down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall set 
us to work anew. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to congratulate Mr. Taser on his 
seventieth birthday. 

Iadmire; yes, envy him—his boundless 
energy, his driving zeal, and painstaking 
analyses, all so necessary, particularly 
through all these days and weeks and 
months of the consideration and presen- 
tation of this so-called “one-shot” ap- 
propriation bill. 

A man of lesser stature having the bit- 
ter defeats of recent days would have 
given up in despair. « 

Mr. Speaker, his failure to admit de- 
feat, his dogged determination to con- 
tinue his efforts to reduce the amounts 
now being appropriated, is an admirable 
example of the character and worth of 
Mr. TABER, 

It has been an inspiration to have 
served with him on the Appropriations 
Committee. 

May he live, and may Congress and 
the American public have the benefit of 
his knowledge, courage, and devotion for 
many, Many years. 
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Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago when I first came to the House, 
my dear friend Bert Snell was kind 
enough to give me his ideas and sug- 
tions. One of the first things he 
told me was that JoHN Taper was hon- 
est, honorable, and a strong character 
and he suggested that I seek his advice. 

Over the last 10 years that I have been 
down here our friendship has developed 
and means a great deal to me. 

It is a great satisfaction to have a 
friend like Jonn Taber. He is, in my 
opinion, one of the most valuable men 
serving in Washington and on this, his 
seventieth birthday, I congratulate him 
and his nice wife and wish him many 
more birthdays. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
may I, at this time, join my colleagues 
from the New York delegation, and all 
the other Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in congratulating Mr. JOHN 
Taper on his seventieth birthday? 

Since I have been in the House, noth- 
ing has been of greater help and inspira- 
tion to me than the advice and friend- 
ship of JoHN TABER. 

In spite of his vast responsibilities 
and the hard work for which he is so 
justly famous, he always had time to 
help answer some of the numerous 
questions that were puzzling to a new 
Member. 

But I think, above all, JoHN TABER's 
courage and his absolute uncompromis- 
ing truthfulness have been of the great- 
est inspiration to me during my service 
in this House. 

May you have many more years of 
happiness with Mrs. Taber, my dear 
colleague, who is also to be congratu- 
lated, on this most happy and auspicious 
occasion. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I, too, want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER] on 
his seventieth birthday. Mr. TABER has 
served in this House more than a quarter 
of a century. I have been privileged to 
serve with him on the Appropriations 
Committee during the past 14 years. The 
outstanding record he has made on that 
committee is unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of the House of Representatives. 
He has represented both the majority 
and the minority on that committee dur- 
ing a most crucial period of American 
history, passing through the greatest 
depression this Nation has even seen— 
through a prewar period—and then the 
war period—and then through what is 
considered by some as a reconstruction 
period of the world history. I served 
with him on several committees work- 
ing side by side. The record of testi- 
mony on the bills that came before his 
subcommittees, and particularly during 
his chairmanship of the full committee, 
is a record which is unparalleled in its 
clarity and thoroughness. His speeches 
on the floor of this House during de- 
bates, together with that record, con- 
tain much that the historian of the fu- 
ture will find valuable when the history 
of this period is written. He is a great 
American, a great legislator, and was a 
great chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. He has made an outstand- 
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ing contribution to the history and wel- 
fare of his country which he has served 
so long, so faithfully, and so well. I 
sincerely hope and pray that despite 
his years. the almighty God will continue 
the health and vigor with which He has 
blessed him, that he may continue the 
valuable service he has rendered to his 
Nation. I wish him many happy re- 
turns of the day. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take the liberty to join my colleagues on 
both sides of the House in extending my 
sincere felicitations to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York (Mr. TABER] 
on the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all of the 
Members of the House have the greatest 
respect, admiration, and esteem for our 
friend, Mr. Taser, as I have, and I espe- 
ciaily believe that all of us particularly 
admire him for his fine qualities ex- 
hibited in his fighting spirit, consistency, 
and his indomitable courage and energy. 

Mr. Speaker, the saying as strong as 
the Rock of Gibraltar” still stands, and 
this is one instance where we can apply 
this saying with full propriety. That is 
Mr. TABER, 

Mr. Taser is a patriotic and fine Amer- 
ican, and I hope that he will accept my 
best wishes and congratulations on his 
anniversary. 

May he live as long as he likes and 
may he continue to fight as long as he 
lives. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
extend my heartiest congratulations to 
my good friend Jonn Taser on this his 
seventieth birthday. It has been a privi- 
lege and a pleasure to me to serve with 
him on the Appropriations Committee. 
He is an indefatigable worker and his un- 
tiring efforts have been rewarded by out- 
standing accomplishments. His skill, 
thoroughness, and sincerity make him 
an outstanding Member of this body and 
I trust that he will enjoy many more 
years of health and happiness, 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take advantage of this opportunity to ex- 
tend my brief but nonetheless sincere 
greetings and felicitations to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser! on this his birthday. There is no 
man in the Congress of the United States 
for whom I have greater respect than 
JoHN Taper. I have served through 6 
years of appropriations hearings and de- 
bates with him. We have had many 
conflicts during that time in our ideas on 
appropriation issues, but I say now that 
there is no Member of this House more 
decent, more sincere, and more trust- 
worthy in his day-to-day dealings with 
his fellow Members than the esteemed 
gentleman from New York. His word 
has always been his bond. It is my sin- 
cere wish that he shall continue to en- 
joy many, many more birthdays and that 
each and every year between them shall 
be filled with the best of health and hap- 
piness. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy to join in this tribute to 
our friend and colleague the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Taser], 
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For over 18 years, I have served with 
him as a Member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. During 17 of those 
years he has been either chairman or 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. 

In this capacity, I have worked closely 
with him over the years, including the 
period from the outbreak of World War 
It in Europe until its conclusion when 
the Congress remained in almost contin- 
uous session and wnen the work of the 
Appropriations Committee seemed to re- 
quire both night and day including holi- 
days. 

I know the tremendous responsibility 
which he has shouldered. I know the 
tremendous amount of detailed consid- 
eration that that responsibility has in- 
volved, I know the tremendous contri- 
bution which he has made to America 
under most difficult conditions. 

By his integrity, his courage, his abil- 
ity and his vitality, he has commanded 
widespread respect and affection on both 
sides of the isle. 

I join in wishing him many happy re- 
turns of the day and continued success 
and happiness in the years to come. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join those members who have 
today paid such a fine tribute to the 
ranking minority member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, Mr. TABER, on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday. It 
has heen my privilege to serve with him 
on the Appropriations Committee for 
more than 9 years. He is an indefatiga- 
ble worker, a leader in the field of econ- 
omy, and a fearless representative of the 
people. I wish for him every success 
and good health in the future, and I am 
sure he will render this House and the 
country many more years of faithful and 
efficient service. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have always felt that one of the rare 
privileges afforded me by service for 
these many years in the House has been 
a close association with my friend, col- 
league and political neighbor, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, Mr. TABER. 

Repeatedly, through the years as 
temptation arose for me to cast a vote 
upon impulse of political expediency, I 
have been mindful of the example which 
Mr. Taber has set for all of us including 
myself. His personal integrity and intel- 
lectual honesty are always far above any 
political or personal impulses. Of 
course, he and I have not agreed on all 
issues or problems. What a dull and 
uninteresting service this would be if 
there were not serious and conscientious 
divergence of views. 

Those who know him realize that be- 
hind the gruff and sometimes abrupt 
appearance which he displays when he is 
most aroused over a matter of public in- 
terest, lies a heart of gold, a jolly com- 
panionship, a mind of great capacity 
and integrity and a will of consummate 
perseverence. 

In joining with his host of friends who 
congratulate him upon this achievement 
in the milestone of his life marked by the 
symbol of three score and ten, I am 
happy to wish for him personally many 
continued years of happiness, not only in 
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his public but private life as well, and 
to wish for the public generally and the 
congressional district which he has so 
ably represented for nearly half his life- 
time, that they may have the benefit of 
his counsel and service so long as he 
wishes to serve. 

I feel sure that, of all the wishes we 
might extend to Mr. Taser, the one 
which would appeal to him most is that, 
at an early date, we may have a bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing a sincere tribute to my beloved friend, 
Hon. Jon Taser on this his birthday of 
three score years and ten. 

The reason that our good friend has 
been returned to a seat in this House so 
many times is no secret to those who have 
served with him. It has been said that 
character is the invulnerable armor 
which will withstand every assault and 
march triumphant to the highest posi- 
tion of honor and trust within the gift 
of a grateful people. 

JohN Taser has worn this invulner- 
able armor of character and that is why 
he is here today, and let us hope he will 
be here many, many years to come. 

I wish for him and for Mrs. TABER years 
of happiness, health and prosperity. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
birthday of the Honorable JOHN TABER, I 
want to join with all of his other friends 
in wishing him a happy birthday and 
many happy returns of the day. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join so many of my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle in encomiums 
of praise for Jon Taser, on his seven- 
tieth birthday today. To me he has been 
an inspiration and a dear friend ever 
since I came to Congress—an immense 
source of knowledge on all affairs of gov- 
ernment and Federal spending—largess 
as well as waste. He deals in facts and 
figures. He stands like the Rock of Gi- 
braltar against this country going on 
the rocks financially, He has saved his 
Government in its mad spending spree 
billions of dollars. Over the years he 
will continue to do so. John, I salute you 
as a friend and companion. To you and 
Mrs, Taber, long and happy lives to- 
gether. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include two articles from the 
Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address which is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $205, and fur- 
ther to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MEYER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address. 

Mr. HINSHAW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address on the hydrogen bomb 
delivered by Dr. Robert Bacher, which is 
estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$273.34. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
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extend the remarks he expects to make 
in Committee of the Whole and include 
an editorial appearing in the Washing- 
ton Star. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include the eleventh article by Mr. 
Frank Waldrop. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in connec- 
tion with the retirement of Admiral 
Kincaid. 

Mr. HEDRICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a report by the Petroleum Import 
Commission which is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $400. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances, and to include in one 
an article appearing in the New York 
Post, and in another a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remanks in five 
instances and include excerpts. 

Mr. CROOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article on annual leave ap- 
pearing in the current issue of Govern- 
ment Standard. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include newspapers arti- 
cles. 

Mr. BURLESON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he expects to make in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
extraneous matter. 


ATTORNEYS EMPLOYED BY SPECIAL 
SENATE COMMITTEE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 176) to suspend the application 
of certain Federal laws with respect to 
attorneys employed by the special Sen- 
ate committee in connection with the 
investigation ordered by Senate Resolu- 
tion 202, Eighty-first Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? . 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That service or employment 
of any person as an attorney on a temporary 
basis to assist the special Senate committee, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, in the investigation ordered by 
Senate Resolution 202, agreed to on May 3, 
1950, shall not be considered as service or 
employment bringing such person within the 
provisions of sections 281, 283, or 284 of title 
18 of the United States Code, or of any other 
Federal law imposing restrictions, require- 
ments, or penalties in relation to the em- 
ployment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, pro- 
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ceeding, or matter involving the United 
States. 


Src. 2. Such special Senate committee is 
authorized to employ a chief counsel at a 
salary not to exceed $17,500 per annum and 
an associate counsel at a salary not to exceed 
$12,500, to be paid out of any funds available 
for the payment of the expenses of the 
committee, 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of 
the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7786, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
CHAPTER VIII, EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there was pending 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] to 
page 265, line 22, of the bill. Without 
objection, the Clerk will again read the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
again read the Holifield amendment, as 
follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hor mmI D: On 
page 265, line 22, strike all beginning with 
the words “Provided further“ down to and 
including the word “annum” in line 4 on 
page 266. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the fact that this particular sub- 
ject affected by the emendment has a 
great effect upon our national defense, I 
esk unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, not- 
withstanding my high personal regard 
for the members of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, I have offered this 
amendment, because I sincerely believe 
it is a good amendment, and that strik- 
ing out this particular rider on the ap- 
propriation bill will be of great benefit to 
the atomic energy and the hydrogen en- 
ergy production program. I offer it to 
prevent the membership from making 
what I consider to be a bad mistake af- 
fecting our national defense. The sub- 
ject of community maintenance of these 
atomic-energy towns has been a matter 
of constant scrutiny by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy for the past 4 
years. We have succeeded in getting the 
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costs of community management down 
in the town of Alamos from over $8,000,- 
000 to about $1,700,000. We have suc- 
ceeded in getting management main- 
tenance costs in the city of Oak Ridge 
down from a little over $8,000,000 to a 
little over $3,718,000. 

Our joint committee had a hearing on 
this particular point; we scrutinized it 
carefully, and most of us came to the 
conclusion that the present mode of op- 
eration was the best mode of operation 
we could have at the present time. 

Operating these municipalities in 
these atomic-energy towns is a problem, 
because it is a joint free-enterprise Gov- 
ernment operation; it is conducted on 
Government reservation land, and the 
buildings are owned by the Government. 

The town of Oak Ridge has about 32,- 
000 people, the town of Hanford has 
about 23,000, the town of Los Alamos 
about 12,000. It is a complicated and 
difficult matter for which we have no 
absolute solution. You have two meth- 
ods of operation: First, whether the 
Government shall completely own, con- 
trol, and operate these towns; or whether 
the Government in conjunction with 
free enterprise shall operate the towns. 
The latter method is the method which 
is being used at the present time. The 
Government owns the residences, it 
owns the business houses, it owns the 
land; but it is contracting on a fee-ren- 
tal basis to the merchant and letting the 
merchants operate free-enterprise busi- 
ness in these different store buildings 
owned by the Government. 

The operation of the great produc- 
tion facilities is by contract, a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract with great corpora- 
tions such as General Electric, Carbide 
& Carbon, Bendix Corp., and many other 
great corporations. I point out to you 
that the cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts in 
these instances run between 3 percent 
and 4% percent net profit to the Carbide 
& Carbon and Bendix corporations. 

In the operation of the Roane-Ander- 
son Corp., which has the responsi- 
bility of community maintenance in Oak 
Ridge, they are allotted a net fee above 
all costs of 1½ percent. The reason- 
ableness of that fee, if I have time, I will 
show later. This corporation, the 
Roane-Anderson Corp. in Oak Ridge, is 
rendering not only the municipal func- 
tions, such as street maintenance, fire 
and police protection, sewage disposal, 
that are necessary in any normal com- 
munity maintenance; but it is also ren- 
dering service of collecting rents on 
houses, collecting rents, building mainte- 
nance, utility service to residents, and 
negotiating contracts with the free- 
enterprise operators in the different 
stores in these towns, and many other 
functions which are not part of the nor- 
mal operations of a normal American 
community of the same size. 

We are maintaining the profit motive 
in handling these towns under contract, 
between the Atomic Energy Commission 
and private enterprises. 

What would be the result of the ap- 
propriation rider if it were carried into 
effect? First, it would mean an arbi- 
trary repudiation of a good faith con- 
tract between the United States Govern- 
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ment and free enterprises before the 
date of termination of their present con- 
tracts. This will undoubtedly have an 
adverse effect upon other contractors 
and free enterprises who wish to come 
into these towns and enter contracts 
with the Government. It will be a warn- 
ing to future contractors provided we 
can, by rider on an appropriation bill— 
which would be subject to a point of 
order had not a special resolution been 
brought in waiving points of order on 
this chapter—arbitrarily cancel good 
faith contracts of the United States 
Government. Unless that rider is de- 
feated today, it will mean that we will 
be participating in a breakdown of good 
faith with these contractors who are 
operating these towns. That is the first 
thing. That will have a bad moral effect 
upon future contractors, we are told by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The second result will be that we will 
replace these private concerns with di- 
rect Government operation of the 
municipalities. 

You talk about putting the Govern- 
ment into business, but Mr. Chairman, 
you are really going to put the Govern- 
ment into business unless you strike out 
this rider, because the Government is 
going to have to go into these towns, 
it is going to have to operate directly 
all of the municipal services, including 
the bus lines, the police and fire depart- 
ments, and all of the other services which 
these contractors are at present render- 
ing on a cost-plus fixed-fee contract 
basis. It will mean an additional cost. 
There will be no saving. According to 
the testimony given by Mr. Pike one of 


the Atomic Energy Commissioners be- 


fore our committee on April 18, it will 
result in an additional cost of from a 
half million to a million dollars per year, 
because these municipal employees who 
are now employed by private contractors 
will have to be placed on the Federal 
payroll, we will be obligated to give them 
their annual leave, sick leave, their work- 
day hours and retirement benefits, all 
of which will cost, according to the testi- 
mony, another half million to a million 
dollars. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Ido not 
want to take the gentleman’s time un- 
necessarily, but I do not think the gen- 
tleman wants to give the impression that 
this covers the entire cost. This is the 
fee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not want to 
given the impression that the $180,000 
covers all of the cost. That is the net 
profit to the operating company. I call 
to your attention the fact it is on the 
basis of 1% percent of the gross cost of 
the operation of this town. 

The Carbide & Carbon Co. in the same 
town has a contract with the Govern- 
ment on a similar cost-plus a net fixed- 
fee basis computed at the rate of 314 
percent and if I had the figure as to what 
that 34% percent means, I am telling you 
that the $180,000 would be very small 
in comparison. 
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The Bendix Corp. has a contract on a 
cost-plus fixed-fee basis in the same 
town with a net fee that averages 412 
percent and if I had the figures as to 
what the 444 percent means and could 
balance it against the 1% and the 1% 
percent of the Community Management 
contractors, it would be much greater. 

The General Electric has a cost-plus 
contract at the Hanford operation for 
the complete operation of factories, lab- 
oratories and towns. The testimony 
shows that the per capita cost of operat- 
ing the town of Hanford is $7 higher 
than it is in Oak Ridge. I do not have 
the total exact figures, but that is ae- 
ey to the testimony heard on April 
18. 

Now, as to the reasonableness of this 
fee, in the few minutes I have left may 
I make this statement? John C. Tread- 
well and George Goldstein, members of 
the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers, have testified that real-es- 
tate management is entitled to from 
34 to 1% percent for management. 
That is for the collection of rents, main- 
tenance, and so forth. The breakdown 
of the Oak Ridge contract allows 1⁄4 of 
1 percent to Roane-Anderson in place 
of the % to 1% percent referred to. 

Frederick M. Babcock & Co., real-es- 
tate consultants of Washington, D. C., 
say that management fees granted to 
Roane-Anderson on the complete con- 
tract is a minimum fee which would be 
necessary to obtain responsible man- 
agement for that particular type of 
operation. 5 

The Fidelity Bankers Trust Co. of 
Knoxville, Tenn., has testified that a 
5-percent gross for real-estate collec- 
tions is allowable and a 2 percent earned 
net is allowable. 

The Tate Realty Co. of Knoxville, 
Tenn., in a letter signed by George S. 
Tate, dated June 1, says that the cus- 
tomary allowance is 5 percent of the 
gross or 2% percent of the net on resi- 
dences, stores, rentals and 1½ percent 
or 1 percent at present allowed Roane- 
Anderson is less than the customary 
commercial rate for like services. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
is accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
has offered an important amendment; 
therefore I have requested five addi- 
tional minutes in which to present as 
lucidly as within my capacity the issue. 

The gentleman from California refers 
to the provision in the bill as a rider, 
That is a slightly prejudicial term. The 
Committee on Appropriations considers 
the provision to be a limitation on 
amounts. That we regard as the proper 
function of your Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The determination of 
amounts, the determination of the 
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proper limitation on the use of the sums 
appropriated, we feel is the prerogative 
and is the duty which this House expects 
the Committee on Appropriations to 
make recommendations upon. That is 
how we regard the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. On the point of 
whether this is a rider or not, the tech- 
nical point, is it not true that, unless 
points of order had been waived by a 
special resolution, that this would have 
been termed by the Parliamentarian as 
legislation on an appropriation bill and 
subject to be ruled out on a point of 
order? 

Mr. GORE. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, That is my infor- 
mation direct from the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. GORE. Let us square away on 
the issue here and see what is involved. 
Whether it is a rider or a limitation is 
really immaterial. 

First, this does not involve the tech- 
nical operations of the production facili- 
ties at Oak Ridge or Hanford, Wash. 
It involves the cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tractors who operate the municipal ac- 
tivities and the real-estate operations of 
the Government in wholly owned Gov- 
ernment communities. 

Now let us take the exact corporations 
involved. There are three of them. 
One is the Roane-Anderson Corp., a 
Tennessee corporation, which operates 
the community and realty operations of 
the community of Oak Ridge. Another 
is the Transportation Corp. that oper- 
ates transportation at Oak Ridge; like- 
wise a Tennessee corporation. The 
third is the Zia Corp. I believe that 
corporation is domiciled in Texas, though 
I am not sure as to its domiciliary situs. 

The fees involved are these: The 
Roane-Anderson Corp. fee is $180,000 per 
year now. The Transportation Corp. 
receives a fee of $90,000 a year. The 
Zia Corp. receives a fee of $154,000 a 
year. 

The next question in your minds, I 
suppose, is for what function and pur- 
pose do they receive this fee. Well, to 
begin with, tite Roane-Anderson Corp. is 
virtually without financial investment in 
the operations at Oak Ridge. All of 
their expenses are reimbursed. All ex- 
penses from lead pencils to good salaries 
for their officials are reimbursed. On 
top of that, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been paying a fee, a net profit, 
of $180,000 per year. 

Now, your Committee on Appropria- 
tions has felt that this is an unreasonably 
high fee to pay for the services of a cor- 
poration over and beyond all of their 
expenses, including good salaries for all 
of their officials, for the performance of 
a function which, I am sorry to say, they 
have not demonstrated any unusual pro- 
ficiency in doing. Therefore, the com- 
mittee has recommended that this fee be 
limited next year to $90,000 a year. 
Your committee feels that that is a pretty 
handsome fee. I do not suppose I will 
be violating any confidence to say that a 
majority of the subcommittee wanted to 
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limit it to a much lower fee. I think ex- 
cept for perhaps my intercession, for fear 
that we might do something precipitant, 
the subcommittee would have fixed ga 
maybe $10,000, and I am not sure t 
would not be enough. But for fear that 
we might precipitate an action that 
would hinder the atomic program, we 
limited the Roane-Anderson fee to 
$90,000 a year. 

We likewise recommend a 50 percent 
cut in the fee of the other two corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I wanted to 
ask the gentleman when he was making 
reference to Roane-Anderson whether or 
not he was advised as to the extent of 
their capital investment. It is my un- 
derstanding that Roane-Anderson has 
no capital investment upon which it 
could be expected to receive a capital 
return. I wanted to know whether or 
not that understanding is correct. 

Mr. GORE. The corporation, of 
course, would be established with some 
capital investment. I think it is more 
or less a nominal one. They own no 
equipment; they own no property. 
What capital they have is liquid. They 
are not paid a fee for reimbursement for 
capital invested; they are paid a fee for 
the exercise of so-called know-how, 
which I am sorry to say they have not 
adequately demonstrated. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Asa matter of fact, 
in the employment of business-manage- 
ment concerns it is not customary for 
such a concern to have any investment 
except the brains of the organization. 
Therefore, the gentleman’s argument on 
investment falls by the wayside. If you 
hire a doctor and pay him $5,000 for an 
operation, you do not pay him on the in- 
vestment in his tools, but upon the way 
he uses them. The point at issue here is 
whether the fee is reasonable in relation 
to other fees for business-management- 
consultant services. 

Mr. GORE. The officials of the 
Roane-Anderson Corp. are paid salaries, 
sufficient, in my opinion, for all of the 
know-how or performance of same they 
have demonstrated. All of those sal- 
aries are completely reimbursed. It 
seems to me the fee is entirely net profit, 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
gentleman is emphasizing what I wanted 
to mention, that this is, as the gentleman 
from California said, a matter of com- 
parative values of service. This is the 
management of a city. This compares 
to city management in any community 
in the United States. 

The gentleman refers to hiring a doc- 
tor to perform an operation, but there 
is a comparison condition there. If you 
hire a building management firm, that 
management firm ordinarily pays the 
cost of its own operations. In this case 
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they do not. The United States pays all 
those costs, and on top of that pays the 
several companies named, for nothing 
but community management, a sum 
bo the gentleman has mentioned as 
$180,000. 

This has been a very serious question 
before this particular subcommittee for 
4 years. Each time we have said that 
that must not continue, and each time 
there has been at least a tacit admission 
that it was a high cost. Yet it has not 
been reduced. At the same time the 
subcommittee put in a stipulation that 
it must be stopped. The subcommittee 
having heard the details of this for 4 
years unanimously think it is time to 
establish a reasonable fee. 

Mr. GORE, I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to address one thought to 
the members of the committee with re- 
spect to these Government-owned com- 
munities. They are islands not of free 
enterprise, as my distinguished friend 
from California seems to indicate, but 
instead they are islands of complete gov- 
ernmental dominion over the realty of 
the community and the local govern- 
mental affairs of the people who live 
there. I think we must move in the 
direction of traditional American prac- 
tices and principles of civic affairs. I 
think we need to give some opportunity 
for home ownership in these communi- 
ties. We need to provide opportunities 
for some competition in the mercantile 
establishments. We all know in America 
that competition is a pretty good thing. 
We have heard that trite phrase that 
competition is the life of trade. Compe- 
tition means better services. At Oak 
Ridge the production facilities are now 
in a compound separate and apart and 
fenced in from the residential area. The 
residential area is some 8 or 10 miles 
away in another valley. I know of no 
reason why we cannot move in the direc- 
tion of free enterprise, home ownership, 
and self-government in this area. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We have moved in 
the direction of free enterprise within 
the limitations of the Atomic Energy 
Act which sets up the atomic energy pro- 
duction as a private Government mo- 
nopoly. But in the towns which are in 
isolated areas, such as Los Alamos, Oak 
Ridge, and other large cities, with the 
purchase of Government property there, 
the particular policy has been adopted 
of allowing firms to come in and build 
their own stores. We are moving to- 
ward it just as fast as it is possible. But 
by this action we are moving back to 
complete Government ownership and 
operation. 

If the gentleman will yield further, I 
want to correct one thing that my col- 
league, the gentleman from California, 
said. This does not compare to normal 
town operation, because additional 
functions are performed by these cor- 
porations besides the municipal func- 
tions such as the collections of real es- 
tate rents for all of these facilities and 
maintenance of the residences and the 
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collection of fees for lights, the mainte- 
nance of a sewerage system, and so on 
and so on. 

Mr. GORE. What the gentleman says 
about the functions of this corporation 
is true. However, I want to emphasize 
that the Roane-Anderson Co. is not 
called upon to operate any part of the 
gaseous diffusion plant. They operate 
the realty and the community facilities. 

Just one word about the Transporta- 
tion Corp. Their total function is the 
operation of some busses to and from the 
plants and within the residential area. 
Why we should pay a $90,000 fee for that 
Ido not know. There is no unusual tech- 
nical know-how required for the opera- 
tion of a bus. 

Your committee has recommended 
that the fee be limited to $45,000. The 
only doubt in my mind is that perhaps 
we have not limited it sufficiently. 

Now as to the Zea Corp., their fee is 
$154,000. We likewise limited that. We 
think this is a prudent move. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be limited to 35 minutes, the last 
7 minutes to be reserved to the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Chairman, that 
means there will be 29 minutes left for 
nine Members to consume. I must ob- 
ject to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimeus consent that all debate on 
this paragraph, and all amendments 
thereto be limited to 45 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. ANDERSON] is recog- 
nized. $ 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to inquire—What’s go- 
ing on in the world? What's going on in 
the country? Who knows? Who is tell- 
ing who what? On yesterday President 
Truman blithely announced to the press 
that he is not alarmed over the cold-war 
situation which he described as much 
better now than in 1946. He said that 
the military spending budget for the 1951 
fiscal year will be lower than expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

On yesterday, Mr. Chairman, the 
House Armed Services Committee by a 
vote of 31 to nothing favorably reported 
the extension cf the Selective Service 
Act for a period of 2 years. We did this 
after 3 days of hearings, 2 of them in 
executive session. At the public hear- 
ing on Tuesday General Bradley asked 
the committee, Is there anyone here 
who believes that our situation in the 
cold war has improved since January?” 
General Bradley then answered his own 
question as follows: 


As far as I can see there has been no 
improvement. There has been no let-up in 
the pressure that the Soviet Union has ex- 
erted wherever there has been an opportunity 
for disagreement; and as far as I can see, 
there has been no let-up in the aggressive ex- 
tension of communism toward its goal of 
world domination. 
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In concluding his brief remarks, Gen- 
eral Bradley also said: 


May I point out again that the interna- 
tional situation has not improved in the last 
8 months, 


Can it be that President Truman is not 
receiving the same information from his 
military advisers that the Congress is 
receiving? Can it be that the Command- 
er in Chief is not familiar with the facts? 
Can it be that Congress is being mis- 
informed? 


The security of the country is in- 
volved. The American people are con- 
cerned and the Congress should know 
the facts. Let us have them. 

In this regard the following editorial 
from a recent edition of the Washington 
Star is of interest: 


A SECOND Loox at DEFENSE 


It is a good thing that General Eisenhower 
takes seriously his job as military adviser to 
the Secretary of Defense. Because he con- 
siders his postwar defense assignment as 
something more than an honorary position, 
he felt obliged to speak out strongly against 
cuts in the defense budget which he feared 
would weaken the Military Establishment in 
key sectors, As a result of his public criti- 
cism of the pending defense budget—a criti- 
cism which evidently had the backing of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—Defense Secretary 
Johnson wisely has taken a second lock at 
the defense set-up. After consultation with 
the JCS he has asked Congress to increase by 
$350,000,000 the funds for new planes and 
additional antisubmarine ships and equip- 
ment. The inescapable conclusion is that 
Mr. Johnson, in his commendable efforts to 
eliminate the fat from the military budget, 
had sliced too deeply into vital defense spots. 

One of these spots is the Air Force, already 
chafing under the restraint of a 48-group 
limitation on its air fleet. Air Force officials 
declared that the $1,350,000,000 earmarked 
for plane purchases next year was not 
enough to keep the 48 groups at proper 
strength. Similarly affected was naval avia- 
tion, restricted under the original budget to 
9650, 000, 000 for new planes. Mr. Johnson 
now asks that $200,000,000 be added to the 
Air Force fund for plane buying and $100,- 
000,000 to the Navy for the same purpose. 

Another critical spot is antisubmarine war- 
fare, a phase of defense of increasing im- 
portance with the disclosure of Russia's ex- 
panded submarine operations. The Defense 
Secretary agrees with General Eisenhower 
that it would be wise to allocate more 
money to antisubmarine craft and special 
weapons and instruments essential to com- 
bat the menace of the long-range snorkel 
submersible, In addition, with savings from 
other economy moves, Mr, Johnson proposes 
to speed up research and development of 
antitank and other weapons. 

It did not take the House Appropriations 
Committee long to approve the Defense Sec- 
retary's supplementary requests. Chairman 
Vinson of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee already had called for restoration to 
the defense budget of more than half a bil- 
lion dollars for plane procurement and anti- 
submarine warfare. In fact, Mr. Vinson has 
become so concerned over cold war develop- 
ments that he has withdrawn his opposition 
to extension of the draft. That there will be 
little if any opposition to the increased ap- 
propriations is indicated by the attitude of 
economy adyocates. House Minority Leader 
MARTIN summed up this attitude in the sen- 
sible comment: “While we are for economy 
in Government, we have always made an ex- 
ception of national defense, because we must 
keep our defenses strong, and we have to 
rely on what the Joint Chiefs of Staff think 
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necessary.” That is the only prudent policy 
in these times of international tension. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman has 
quoted from the President’s military ad- 
visers. His State Department advisers 
were before our committee this week in 
executive session; I cannot repeat what 
they said but from recent public state- 
ments of theirs, if they are right, Presi- 
dent Truman is wrong, and if President 
Truman is right, they are wrong in the 
views they have given the public. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Un- 
fortunately, of course, members of the 
committee cannot disclose to the Con- 
gress, nor to the country, information 
we obtain in executive session, but what 
the gentleman from Ohio has just said 
is absolutely correct. If the military ad- 
visers are right, then the President is 
wrong; on the other hand, if the Presi- 
dent is right, then the military advisers 
are wrong. Whom are we to believe? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Gladly. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The chairman of 
the Senate Armed Service Committee, the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS] 
Said: “It will be remarkable if the United 
States can avoid war with Russia,” 

Mr. ANDERSON of California, An- 
other statement to implement what we 
did in the committee. 

Mr. GAVIN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. While our military lead- 
ers, as the gentleman pointed out, in- 
ciuding General Bradley, asked us to re- 
port favorably a 2-year extension of the 
Selective Service Act, they are closing 
down five general hospitals which would 
be needed in the event we suddenly found 
ourselves catapulted into an emergency. 
How can they justify their positions? 

Mr, ANDERSON of California. I may 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that I do not understand it either. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. A news- 
paper in Nebraska recently stated that 
General Penney, a four-star general, 
stated in Kansas that it would be a mira- 
cle if the United States did not blunder 
itself into war almost at any moment. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is what the Congress and the Armed 
Services Committee of both the House 
and the Senate are trying to avoid. But 
how are we to act properly if we do not 
have the facts? 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. If the shooting down 
of an American Navy plane by Soviet 
Russian fliers and the loss of the lives 
of 10 men on that plane is not some in- 
dication that conditions are not getting 
any better, I do not know what the Presi- 
dent needs by way of evidence to con- 
vince him, 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California. And 
in addition to that, the complete collapse 
of the situation in Asia, What more is 
needed to convince and prove to the Pres- 
ident that the situation is worse today 
than it was in 1946? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

ATOMIC LABORATORIES IN JAPAN 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have taken this time in order to 
ask the chairman of the committee or 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee to give us some information 
about atomic laboratories in Japan. 
When I was in Japan last November it 
came to my attention—and I visited at 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima, the areas 
where the atomic bombs fell—a project 
which had for its purpose the construct- 
ing of a laboratory at both places. An- 
other laboratory at a third town was be- 
ing constructed on atomic energy reac- 
tions. In Hiroshima and Nagasaki I was 
amazed at the type of construction of the 
laboratory buildings and the houses for 
personnel. I do not know how much it 
cost and I have been unable to find, in 
looking at the hearings, any reference to 
the laboratories that were being built, 
these three laboratories in Japan, two of 
them where the atomic bombs fell, and 
the other for a control laboratory. I 
mentioned to the general who showed 
them to me that it was fortunate that 
we did not have half a dozen bombs 
dropped in Japan, or we would have had 
half a dozen laboratories to find out what 
the end results might be of the atomic 
radiation. Then I said that the reaction 
from the explosion from an atomic bomb 
would be the same in Nagasaki that it 
was in Hiroshima, and he said I suppose 
so.” But here there are three large con- 
structions, beautiful laboratories, and 
housing facilities for atomic reaction 
study. 

Can the chairman of the committee 
inform me as to why the three labora- 
tories are being built in Japan and what 
they cost? Would not one laboratory 
have been sufficient to find out what 
happens after an atomic bomb explodes? 
Perhaps it does not come under this 
section of the bill, but I am anxious to 
know. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I may say in regard 
to the laboratory work in Japan that 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki are two differ- 
ent locations, and that laboratory work 
on the effects of atomic irradiation on 
the victims who survived is probably one 
of the most important medical research 
programs that there is, in view of the 
fact that American cities may be exposed 
to some type of radiation in a very short 
time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I know 
that, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. They were at differ- 
ent places and different people were af- 
fected. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Granted, 
but tbe irradiation from the bomb that 
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exploded at Hiroshima was the same as 
that that exployed at Nagasaki. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The bombs were 
different in types. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. They contained 
different ingredients. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. But they 
were both atomic bombs and the radia- 
tion from each would be the same. I un- 
derstand that the experts said at the time 
that the effects of the explosion would 
make the place uninhabitable, that it 
would be a desert for a hundred years. 
You know, those Japanese were back 
there in 90 days building their houses of 
tissue paper and whatnot and you would 
hardly have known that the places were 
bombed. It rather discouraged me to 
learn that they were going to build two 
of these atomic hospitals or laboratories 
and another one for control. If there 
are some different kinds of gases in- 
volved, maybe there is some reason for it. 

Is anyone able to tell me how much 
these three laboratories will cost? Does 
the Congress have any control over what 
they will cost? 

Mr. THOMAS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that this is a lump-sum appro- 
priation and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission can do with any and all of this 
money as they wish. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Has any- 
one on the committee seen these beauti- 
ful laboratories they are building? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not been to 
Japan yet, but I hope to get there some 
day. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They are 
excellent. They look, though, as if there 
were a lot more lace and velvet in them 
than is necessary to carry on research in 
reference to what happens when an 
atomic bomb explodes. There are three 
laboratories being built. I suppose if we 
exploded a half dozen bombs we would 
then build a half dozen laboratories. It 
looks to me like duplication and waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CoLE]. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment as a substi- 
tute for the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Core of New 
York as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. HoLIFIELD: On page 265, line 4, 
insert the following after the word “that”: 
“after existing contractual obligations of the 
Commission have expired.” 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it so happens that a novel situation 
has arisen in which I feel impelled to 
speak not only on the pending amend- 
ment but on the subject matter recently 
mentioned by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ANDERSON]. So I shall 
undertake to divide the very limited time 
allowed me between those two subjects. 

Mr. Chairman, the average citizen 
cannot help but wonder what sort of 
comedy of errors his Government actors 
are engaged in playing on the Washing- 
ton scene. Measured by the size of the 
stakes involved and the enormous costs 
of any error in judgment, it could better 
be called a tragedy. 
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Last week, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after re- 
appraisal of the world political situation, 
asked Congress for an additional $350,- 
000,000 for defense. All this week the 
Committee on Armed Services, in public 
and executive sessions, has given close 
attention to the frank testimony of mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of the 
Secretary of Defense, of the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency and of 
others who are in a position to give accu- 
rate information and wise counsel. The 
committee, so impressed with that infor- 
mation and advice, yesterday morning 
reported a bill to extend the draft law 
for another 2 years by a unanimous vote. 

At the very moment that the commit- 
tee was making its deliberations, the 
President at his news conference made 
the assertion that world conditions today 
are much less tense than in 1946; that 
the outlook for peace was more favorable 
than 4 years ago and that the size of 
future military budgets would be de- 
creased. 

The people long for peace, they shun 
war, dread its approach and protest the 
costs of maintaining a military machine. 
Any words of encouragement that peace 
is at hand and that Government costs 
will be less, coming from a person of re- 
sponsibility and knowledge, are glad 
tidings. Whoever gives that assurance is 
acclaimed. Those who see the threat 
of war and who urge unusual measures 
and additional expenditures to avert the 
danger are unpopular and such views are 
unwelcomed, to say the least. 

As the clouds of gloom and pessimism 
on the world outlook were pictured on 
Capitol Hill, only a short distance away 
pollyanna rays of sunshine broke from 
the windows of the White House. It may 
be that the President’s information is 
not limited to that of his military ad- 
visers, as is the case with Congress. His 
statement certainly has made more 
dificult the task of those in Congress 
who must pass upon these matters and 
face the electorate. 

On the one hand, we have the Presi- 
dent saying that the hope of real peace is 
hovering on the horizon and, on the other 
hand, we have the military high com- 
mand urging that the Nation prepare for 
war, build up the fighting machine and 
extend the draft. 

What a travesty—what confusion. 

The easy course for us to follow is to 
reject the advice of the military people 
and take the President at his word, re- 
fusing both to appropriate the additional 
funds sought and to extend the draft. 
However, fearless, sober, unpolitical 
judgment will not let us do that, 

One cannot help but wonder if the 
President’s statement was intended to 
fool somebody. Fool whom—the Con- 
gress, the American people, Stalin, our 
European friends—just what was its 
purpose? 

Much as I wish that the facts could 
support the White House conclusions, I 
feel that the President’s expression was 
untimely, ill-advised, and deplorable. 

It is to be hoped that as he meets the 
American people face to face on his 
cross-continent tour, he will take them 
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into his confidence, a privilege he has 
denied Congress, and explain the basis 
for his optimism. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with respect to 
the amendment I have just offered, let 
me say that I concur completely in the 
objective sought by the members of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations wish 
respect to dealing with these contracts 
on city management. However, I am 
fearful, and I am quite certain that the 
effect of their provision in the bill will be 
to immediately cancel the contracts now 
in existence, upon the enactment of this 
appropriation bill. So, the purpose of 
the amendment which I have offered is 
to allow the existing contracts to ex- 
pire—some of them have 6 months and 
some of them have a year yet to run— 
and that thereafter the limitation im- 
posed by the committee under the appro- 
priation bill will be made applicable, 
Otherwise, if we cancel these contracts, 
summarily, then the contractors have 
one of three courses: Either to inimedi- 
ately suspend their operations in these 
communities, which will require that the 
Government and the Atomic Commis- 
sion immediately undertake the work, or 
that the contractors will have a valid 
claim against the United States Govern- 
ment for damages as the result of this 
limitation in the appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr, HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that we should support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hozirretp] but if that 
cannot be supported, then the amend- 
ment cffered by the gentleman from New 
York is imperative in order that these 
contracts which are now in existence 
and have some months yet to run, be not 
cancelled forthwith upon the enactment 
of this legislation. 

But, there is another fault in this pro- 
vision beginning in line 22, page 265, 
which to me renders it absolutely un- 
like what the committee had in mind, 
no doubt, when they actually drew it. 

Let me read this to you, and I would 
like to have the attention of the mem- 
bers of the committee: “That no part of 
the foregoing appropriation or contract 
authorization shall be used in connection 
with the payment of any contractor or 
firm of contractors engaged under a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract or contracts at 
any installation of the Commission, 
where the fee for community manage- 
ment is at a rate in excess of $90,000.” 

Do you know that this provision as 
presently drawn would cause the cancel- 
lation of the Carbon and Carbide con- 
tract, the General Electric contract, 
and every other contract that the Com- 
mission has in reference to those three 
installations, because it states, “That no 
part of the foregoing appropriation or 
contract authorization shall be used in 
connection with the payment of any 
contractor or firm of contractors en- 
gaged under a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tract or contracts at any installation of 
the Commission?” Now, that is going to 
cancel all of the operating contracts as 
well as the present contracts for town 
management. I am sure that the com- 
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mittee had no such intention, but all you 
have to do is to read the language and 
you will find that it places in jeopardy 
every contract on a cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee basis that the Commission has. 

I want to say one more thing in con- 
nection with this matter. It seems to 
me that while it is the duty of the sub- 
committee on appropriations to make 
recommendations to the Congress of the 
United States concerning these things, 
it is not their province to “determine,” as 
my friend from Tennessee said a mo- 
ment ago, what these appropriations 
shall be. That is a matter for the Con- 
gress to determine and not the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, 

Mr. GORE. I feel that the gentleman 
must have misunderstood my statement, 
or at least the intent of it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I listened quite care- 
fully to the gentleman. 

Mr. GORE. I do recognize that it is 
not the prerogative of the committee to 
determine finally, but it is the preroga- 
tive of the committee to determine what 
it recommends to the Congress. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I will accept the 
amendment of the gentleman. It can 
determine what it recommends, 

These contracts for town manage- 
ment are the best contracts the AEC 
could get for the purposes for which the 
contracts were made. There are seri- 
ous ideas on the part of the contractors 
at the moment that they cannot afford 
to go ahead even on the present basis. 
If you want Government operation of 
these towns, if you want the Govern- 
ment to step in with civil service and 
run these towns, then you just let this 
language stay in the bill, and you will 
have civil-service operation, because 
there is no responsible operator who is 
going to take over these responsibilities 
at any such price as you mention. 

The Roane-Anderson Corp, is a sub- 
sidiary of the Turner Construction Co. 
of New York. The Turner Construction 
Co. has better business for its employees 
at better profits than to run around on 
any contract of this sort in the State 
of Tennessee. The same thing is true 
of other corporations who operate AEC 
towns in other parts of the United 
States. 

If you want to insist upon Govern- 
ment operation with civil-service em- 
ployees and all that entails, then you 
just go ahead and place this kind of 
limitation on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. I think you should have gone 
just a little bit further into it and dis- 
covered that these people are not so 
happy about staying under these con- 
tracts even with the present rates of 
fixed fees which they get for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, first I want to speak to the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HrnsHaw]. Certainly, 
in my judgment, it would be a strained 
construction of this proviso to say that 
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this limitation wovld apply to contracts 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
which do not deal with community man- 
agement itself. If one reads the entire 
proviso, it is clear that this is appli- 
cable only in connection with contracts 
for community management. Person- 
ally, I would have no objection to any 
clarification on that point, but that cer- 
tainly is the intent of the language the 
way I read it. 

Then I want to speak with respect to 
the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from New York IMr. Cote]. It is 
my understanding that all-these con- 
tracts carry cancellation clauses. I 
should like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas or the gentleman from Tennessee 
if that is not also the understanding of 
the majority members, that all these 
contracts have termination clauses. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota that it has 
been testified in the committee, as he 
well knows, time and time and time 
again, that each one of these contracts 
has an escape clause in it. 

Mr, COLE of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. What the 
gentleman says is entirely true. Every 
contract does have an escape clause, but 
that escape clause is predicated upon a 
6-months’ notice in some cases, a year’s 
notice in other cases, and 3 months’ no- 
tice in still other cases. So it is my idea 
that during that period of time during 
which the notice of cancellation is run- 
ning, this Government is going to be 
subject to damages’ if the committee 
amendment sticks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, It occurs 
to me, if that be true, if the contract is 
on that basis, that the obligation could 
be taken care of. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? x 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Furthermore, had the 
Atomic Energy Commission exercised 
due prudence, in my opinion, it would, 
upon the reporting of this provision in 
the bill, have given notice of intent to 
terminate the contract. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. There has 
been no notice to the membership of the 
committee, or at least none has come to 
my attention, so far as I know, that the 
Atomic Energy Commission has been 
disturbed by this provision. The thing 
which has disturbed the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, not only 
this year but also last year, in this com- 
munity management problem is that 
there have been so many instances where 
after a contractor gets a contract he 
immediately proceeds to have subcon- 
tracts and subcontracts and amend- 
ments to contracts until, under the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract, we have vastly 
excessive charges for the operation of 
these communities. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In making any such 
cancellation on a contract of this kind, 
or on any of these contracts, I hope the 
gentlemen of the committee will come up 
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with the name of someone who will be 
glad to take it over at the price limita- 
tion they have placed in this bill. The 
Commission apparently is unable to find 
anyone. If you could then tell us what 
you are going to do with these towns 
when these people move out, I would like 
to know. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman from South Dakota knows a good 
many experienced city managers who 
would take the job at far less salary. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The members of the 
joint committee each received a letter 
signed by the Acting Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I read just 
a portion of it: 

We would be unable adequately to fulfill 
our responsibilities for expanded production 
of fissionable material and development of 
new weapons if the community contract fee 
limitation rider, as reported by the House 
Appropriations Committee, is enacted into 
law. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If that 
letter has been addressed to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and has 
never been brought to the Committee on 
Appropriations, which handles funds, I 
will go on record as saying that it illus- 
trates the oversights and sloppy man- 
agement which have been responsible for 
the committee’s low estimate of the 
quality of management we have been 
getting. 

I have repeatedly said that the Atomic 
Energy Commission needs to tighten up 
with some practical, hard-headed man- 
agement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, may I 
suggest that the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] read the Atomic 
Energy Act under the authority of which 
the Atomic Energy Commission was 
created. Under that act the Atomic 
Energy Commission must report to the 
joint committee. I do not know about 
reporting to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, but they do have to report to 
our committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
does it not occur to the gentleman that 
it would be prudent for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, when they are ask- 
ing for funds and it has some problem 
like that, to discuss the problem of funds 
with the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I cannot yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a difficult prob- 
lem. I agree with the gentleman from 
Tennessee that this community problem 
has worried me since I became a member 
of this committee and at the present 
time its vice chairman. 

We have studied this problem. I do 
not suppose that any appropriation has 
come before this body which has been 
as carefully scrutinized by this joint 
committee as this appropriation has 
been. We have gone over it carefully. 
We recommended that some of the items 
come out. I think there could be better 
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coordination. I a 
has not been, 
problem. 

The problem today is this, and this is 
the point that worries me. I do not agree 
with this method of operation entirely, 
because it is pure socialism, and we all 
know it, but if somebody has a better 
method of producing atomic bombs, I 
hope they will come forward with it. 
That is my point in this whole thing. If 
you disturb these people on the commu- 
nity level, and if you people knew the 
trouble and difficulty we are facing today 
in trying to get personnel to go to these 
places right now, you would see this dif- 
ferently. We sit over there day after 
day with this problem, listening to peo- 
ple from all over the country, people 
who know something about this prob- 
lem. It is highly technical. I do not 
often oppose the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which has given long study 
and thought to these problems, but if 
you do this, in my opinion, you are going 
to disrupt and confuse the whole problem 
at the community level, and it will spread 
through every plant we have in the coun- 
try. Not only at Oak Ridge and Los 
Alamos, where these two contracts are, 
but it goes on out to Arco, and Chicago, 
and everywhere else. The fee may be 
large. There are 1,300 people or more 
employed by the Carbide Corp. at Oak 
Ridge. Every one of those people are 
specialized in whatever they are doing. 
It is true we reimburse them for all sal- 
aries. But a fee of 1½ percent or less is 
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t that is another 


not exorbitant, in my opinion. To. 


change over at the present time, I doubt 
whether we can do it in 6 months under 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. We have ap- 
pointed a committee to study this prob- 
lem and try to take some action on it 
through the regular channels and 
through a sensible approach to the prob- 
lem. I am hoping that this House will 
support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California, If he had 
not offered it, I would have. 

Today our main effort is to get atomic 
weapons. When we took over this proj- 
ect we did not have any stock pile of 
atomic weapons. We might just as well 
know the facts. Today we have, and 
that is the security of America. To do 
this, eighty or ninety thousand dollars 
might jeopardize the problem, I am not 
sure whether it would or not. But when 
you have to carry out the functions at 
the local level, and carry out community 
functions, it becomes necessary we make 
them feasible and interesting if we ex- 
pect weapon production. I do not like 
this socialized scheme of operating these 
communities; I have tried to be helpful 
in solving the problem—but to go out 
here and hire a city manager as has been 
suggested at the present time is not the 
proper way to proceed. The Atomic 
Energy Commission will have to have 
every one of these employees cleared 
by the FBI, and that will take 6 months 
to do that, let alone the cost of the clear- 
ing. If this provision remains in the 
bill it will affect production and when 
you do this it retards weapons produc- 
tion, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DurHam] has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, let us keep this as simple as 
possible. We are talking about the su- 
pervision of community management, 
something which can be done anywhere 
in the United States for more or less 
established amounts of money. 

For 4 years this matter of the appro- 
priation for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in its housekeeping activities, its 
operating activities—not the cost of 
making bombs, not the cost of any of the 
laboratory experiments, but in its mana- 
gerial and supervisory details—has been 
before the subcommittee, first under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WiccLeswortH] and 
now under the chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Tuomas]. We 
have been able to get an increasing 
amount of information from the Com- 
mission, but we have found when we 
went into those details where we could 
make a comparison with similar costs in 
business, the operation of the cafeteria, 
the running of a bus line, that in almost 
all cases the costs to the Atomic Energy 
Commission were higher than the costs 
would be to anyone else. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that the 
management of the municipal features 
under the Atomic Energy Commission 
has seeped with irresponsibility from the 
very date that they started? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I would 
say that they had seeped with inexpe- 
rience and therefore waste and extrava- 
gance, but that is something we have to 
divide into two categories; those for the 
making of bombs, which is highly secret, 
and under the emergency of war, and 
therefore the operation of facilities, 
which can be compared with known in- 
dustrial costs. I want to point out to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Van ZANDT] that we have been discussing 
these details with the Atomic Energy 
Commission; and yet the statement from 
which he read has not yet been fur- 
nished this subcommittee, which is re- 
sponsible for the appropriation. 

Mr. VAN Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The joint congres- 
sional committee has already tackled 
this problem. Let me read from the 
letter signed by the acting chairman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. My time 
is very limited. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. . It is a matter of 
only a few words: 

The community problem should be attacked 
on a complete basis and not in piecemeal 
fashion. Accordingly, we propose immedi- 
ately to set up a panel of outstanding men 
and conduct an independent examination 
into these community operations. This 
panel will include people of recognized com- 
petence in the field of municipal affairs, in 
the fleld of economics, and in the field of 
real estate management. Their job will be 
to make an over-all study of the problem. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I think 
that is in the right direction and should 
have been done several years ago. 

I certainly hope that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
Mr. Hourr1e.p] will not be adopted, be- 
cause it will increase the difficulty of 
operation. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, more 

and more as we delve deeper into the 
financial morass facing our Federal Gov- 
ernment we find that there is too much 
waste, too much spending, too much 
debt, too many taxes. Unfortunately 
the present administration in control of 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment and the Congress is evidencing no 
intention nor desire to reduce the tax 
load or cut down the exorbitant spend- 
ing by the Federal Government. On the 
other hand President Truman himself 
has announced that taxes should be in- 
creased at least a billion dollars. 
The Ways and Means Committee now 
are considering the wartime excise nui- 
sance taxes. There seems to be no plan 
by this big committee to do away with 
these wartime excise taxes. It is re- 
ported that the committee has tenta- 
tively agreed upon some substantial cuts 
in the wartime excise taxes which, of 
course, is commendable; but these cuts 
are not enough to bring full relief to the 
American taxpayers. These taxes were 
imposed during the war strictly as a war 
measure with no consideration being 
given to the merits of the taxes but only 
to the one question of grabbing as many 
tax dollars as possible from any source 
possible to prosecute the war and defend 
our country in the great war emergency. 
The taxes for that purpose were justified 
but it was the intent and announced aim 
that they would be repealed at the end of 
the war. The war has now been over 
for almost 5 years and the administra- 
tion is still sticking to its time-worn pro- 
gram of tax and tax, spend and spend, 
and is refusing to repeal the wartime 
excise taxes. 

The March income tax reports and 
receipts have been most discouraging as 
the revenues to be received by the Fed- 

-eral Government from income taxes as 
shown by these reports will be drastically 
reduced from the estimates upon which 
the Government was relying. Further- 
more the report of the Joint Senate- 
House Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation reports that it is now predicted 
that there will be a $6,700,000,000 Fed- 
eral deficit for the 1950 fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 which is one and two-tenths 
billion more than President Truman’s 
January estimate. There is a further 
prediction of a seven and three-tenths 
billions deficit for the fiscal year 1951 
starting July 1 if the spending rate of 
President Truman is approved by the 
Congress and if the present taxes are 
maintained. President Truman had es- 
timated a 85,100,000, 000 deficit for 1951. 
It is thus seen, according to this report 
that there will be a 814,000, 000, 000 deficit 
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for the two fiscal years which will be 
added to the Federal debt unless the ad- 
ministration yields to the demands of the 
Republicans and cuts down on wasteful 
Federal spending. The President, how- 
ever, takes the position that Federal 
spending should be increased by setting 
up a number of new programs and in- 
creasing outlays in many existing pro- 
grams and upping the whole tax schedule 
to cover this increased spending. There 
does not seem to be at the present time 
here in the Capital much support for 
such a program as the President pro- 
poses. Many of the Congressmen, both 
Democrats and Republicans, feel that it 
is time for retrenchment and that waste- 
ful and profligate spending should be 
eliminated and the budget brought into 
balance at the earliest date possible. 
As consideration of the appropriation 
bill progresses in the House amendments 
are being offered on the Republican side 
to reduce the spending in various de- 
partments where savings can be made 
without crippling the efficiency of the 
Government but in almost every in- 
stance thus far on the Democratic side 
there has been nearly a solid block 
against reduction, only two or three 
Democrats voting for any cuts. Even 
the Budget Bureau itself forecasts a 
deficit of $6,200,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year, an increase of one and one- 
tenth billions over its January estimate. 
While President Truman has indicated 
that he would approve excise tax reduc- 
tions perhaps aggregating $650,000,000 
he has served notice on the Congress 
that he will veto any bill that does not 
provide for replacement of even these 
tax reductions he has suggested. 

The major load of the tax burden is 
due to overseas expenditures and war 
costs, past and present, and war prepara- 
tion at home and abroad. Some 75 per- 
cent of the whole tax load is in these 
categories. It is generally conceded 
that great waste is taking place in these 
expenditures and that by tightening their 
belts the heads of the departments 
responsible therefor could effect mate- 
rial savings and give some relief to the 
over-burdened taxpayers. 

In addition to direct taxes an im- 
mense number of hidden taxes are being 
paid by millions of Americans every 
hour of the day such as: Quart of milk 
13 cents, taxes 8 cents; loaf of bread 
10 cents, taxes 5 cents; pack of ciga- 
retts 8 cents, taxes 11 cents; meat 50 
cents, taxes 20 cents; cake of soap 5 
cents, taxes 2 cents; baby powder 29 
cents, taxes 18 cents; movies 40 cents, 
taxes 20 cents; telephone $4, taxes $2; 
television $400, taxes $70; new house 
$7,000, taxes $3,000; rent $40, taxes $20; 
light $3.25, taxes $1.75; refrigerator $150, 
taxes $75; coal $13, taxes $7; clock $2, 
taxes $1; automobile $1,400, taxes $700; 
gasoline 14 cents, taxes 11 cents; tire 
$15, taxes $3; battery $15,59, taxes $2,36; 
lawn mower $14, taxes $7; railroad 
ticket $12.75, taxes $2.25; perfume $9.75, 
taxes $2.45; hosiery $1, taxes 50 cents; 
shoes $6, taxes $3; purse $10, taxes $5; 
camera $11.23, taxes $1.77. 

One big item in Uncle Sam’s tax budget 
is armament costs, The Atlantic Pact 
countries are spending approximately 
$20,000,000,000 a year on armaments and 
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the United States is carrying 75 percent 
of this load. As was carried in a United 
Press dispatch from London April 23, a 
survey of the current budget of the At- 
lantic Pact nations shows total govern- 
ment expenses are $66,719,000,000; total 
budgeted for defense, 817,881. 000,000; 
America's military-aid program, $1,000,- 
000,000; United States defense budget, 
$13,100,000,000. Thus the United States 
is spending 74.6 percent of all the money 
budgeted by the Atlantic Pact members 
for defense. Even in these days of astro- 
nomical figures $18,881,000,000 for de- 
fense—the budget totals plus America’s 
military aid to Europe—is a lot of money. 
It amounts to more than $50 a year for 
every man, woman, and chiid under the 
Atlantic Pact; it is as much as the United 
States spent for everything from 1789 
until after 1900; it is about half the 
total cost of World War I, including pen- 
sions, It behooves Uncle Sam to stop, 
look, and listen, tighten his belt, cut out 
every possible dollar of wasteful, un- 
necessary spending at home and abroad, 
eliminate the wartime excise nuisance 
taxes and lessen the tax load on the 
American public. If this is not done the 
whole financial structure of the United 
States will crack up and our ability to 
meet our commitments as the one great 
nation defending human rights will be 
gone, 

Many of us are working early and late 
to cut out wasteful and profligate spend- 
ing by the Government and bring ex- 
penditures and receipts in balance. I 
agree with economists and governmental 
experts who hold that in times of pros- 
perity such as these we should not only 
live within our income but should make 
substantial payments on the Federal 
debt. 

The administration reveres the mem- 
ory of its great leader, Thomas Jefferson, 
but it fails to put into practice the sound 
philosophy and precepts he advocated, 
Jefferson said: 

I place economy among the first and most 
Important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. * * * To 
preserve our independence, we must not let 
our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 
+ + + We must make our choice between 
economy and liberty or profusion and servi- 
tude. * * If we run into such debts, 
we must be taxed in our meat and drink, 
in our necessities and our comforts, in our 
labors and in our amusements. * * * If 
we can prevent the Government from wasting 
the labors of the people, under the pretense 
of caring for them, they will be happy. 


How sound that advice is and how ap- 
propriate when we consider that we are 
spending $80,000 a minute, and $5,000,- 
000,000 more yearly than we take in, 
with a debt approaching $270,000,000,000. 

Senator BYRD, the great modern Dem- 
ocrat, fighting for the preservation of 
our financial integrity, recently said: 

We are rapidly approaching a financial 
crisis in the fiscal affairs of our Government, 
When Congress convenes next January, it 
will be in the fateful position of determin- 
ing whether: (1) To retrench drastically; 
(2) to impose staggering new taxes; (3) to 
embrace deficit spending again. To me the 
third course would be the road to certain 
ruin, for if we again deliberately embark 
on deficit spending during peace and pros- 
perity, it is doubtful whether we shall ever 
balance the budget thereafter. The only 
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course remaining open is to reduce ex- 


penditures to the point of a balanced budget . 


under existing taxes. Reduction in tax rates 
would have a wholesome influence if it could 
be done without deficit spending. The sol- 
vency of our Government can be preserved 
only by the mobilization of public sentiment. 


While we exert every effort to curtail 
unnecessary expenditures we should not 
make the error of failing to preserve, de- 
velop, and put into full utilization the 


great natural resources of cur own coun- ` 


try and build up our industries and Amer- 
ican enterprise so that we can keep our 
own country strong, the wheels of indus- 
try turning and our great labor forces 
employed. I have fought with all the 
powers I possess while here in Washing- 
ton to develop and utilize the great re- 
sources of the Northwest, particularly 
the land, water, and power resources of 
the Columbia River and its tributaries, 
I think it would be foolish economy to 
fail to appropriate the necessary funds 
for the development of this great nat- 
ural resource. The funds put to this use 
are only invested in a profitable enter- 
prise which will return to the Govern- 
ment manyfold the moneys invested. 
This is not the place to make our cuts 
and savings in expenditures. In fact, we 
should increase the investments in these 
great enterprises, including our indus- 
trial plants, so that we may produce the 
goods and services to meet our necessary 
obligations in other fields. 

There are many places, however, even 
in our own economy where immense sav- 
ings could be made, The administration 
is spending money with a lavish hand, 
It is said that a straw in the wind shows 
which way it is blowing and small mat- 
ters indicate the trend and spendthrift 
philosophy of the present administra- 
tion. For instance you may have seen in 
the press that the administration is se- 
curing 10 passenger cars for the use of 
the President and the White House 
which cost $30,000 apiece. They have 
12-cylinder motors and a speed of more 
than 100 miles per hour. While it is true 
these cars will be acquired on a rental 
basis it does not require much imagina- 
tion to reach the conclusion that Uncle 
Sam in the end pays the bill for these 10 
deluxe cars. 

I cite another example which comes 
with great force to us in Oregon, involv- 
ing the battleship Oregon. Recently I 
made some remarks in the House detail- 
ing the final chapter in the disgraceful 
treatment of the old battleship Oregon 
by the Federal Government. Few bat- 
tleships in the long history of our heroic 
Navy have performed more gallantly for 
the Nation than did.the Oregon in the 
Spanish-American War and yet after 
the old ship was decommissioned and 
was a shrine at rest in the Portland Har- 
bor, the Federal Government yanked it 
from its moorings and sold it to a junk 
dealer for $35,000, and then bought back 
portions of the salvage for which the 
Government paid $101,731.73 and is still 
subject to a lawsuit for further payment 
for the hull. The old battleship floats 
and rusts away in ignominy in the waters 
of the far Pacific. 

Another example of Federal waste is 
the immense sums the taxpayers are pro- 
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viding to buy up surplus potatoes and 
other surplus commodities. The Gov- 
ernment is paying $2.10 a hundred 
pounds for potatoes and have spent some 
$30,000,000 for the 1949 crop and still is 
committed to buy some forty-five or fifty 
million bushels more. The Government 
is now advertising these potatoes for ex- 
port at 1 cent for 100 pounds and the po- 
tatoes are in bags which cost some 18 
cents apiece. If there are no bidders 
they will probably be destroyed as was 
done last year, yet the housewife is pay- 
ing handsomely for potatoes for her 
table. When it comes to finances Uncle 
Sam, under the present administration, 
takes the prize for the monumental 
spender of all time. 

Mr. Chairman, from time to time I 
have called attention on the floor to the 
bungling program of the administration 
in dealing with surplus foods. It was 
brought forcibly to our attention by the 
destruction of millions of bushels of po- 
tatoes by the administration, which had 
been purchased with taxpayers’ money, 
and at a time when many needy citizens 
were in want and on a starvation diet 
and could have used this edible food 
product as well as many other food prod- 
ucts stored by the Government. Another 
chapter is being added to the potato 
fiasco. I quote from an article appearing 
recently in the Scripps-Howard papers 
by Earl Richert, entitled “Perpetual- 
Motion Potato. Buying,” as follows: 

PERPETUAL-MOTION Poraro BUYING 
(By Earl Richert) 

Perpetual motion has nothing on the Gov- 
ernment’s potato-buying program to hold 
up growers’ prices. 

It goes on and on, unaffected even by the 
seasons. 

The Government now is buying 1950 crop 
potatoes in Florida, while still taking 1949 
potatoes off the market in Maine and North 
Dakota at the rate of 500,000 bushels daily. 

And Florida purchases are bigger than last 
year—the 248,000 bushels purchased so far 
being 50,000 more than at the same time last 
year. 

DIDN’T WANT EAN 

Florida, incidentally, is the State whose 
potato growers don’t want Government price 
supports, according to Senator SPESSARD L. 
HoLtanp (Democrat, Florida). 

But the Senator explains that Florida 
growers “naturally are going to participate” 
in any program set up for the Nation, 

Senator Hox LAND says Florida growers be- 
lieve they would be better off with no potato 
price support because they are doing well 
with other vegetable and citrus crops which 
are not supported. 

Agriculture Department officials don't 
think the bigger Florida purchases indicate 
Government will have to buy even more 
potatoes in the country this year than last. 
The Florida crop is not under marketing 
agreements—which regulate movement to 
market by grades and quantities—while 
most other commercial potato areas will be. 

The Agriculture officials think the general 
use of the marketing agreements will reduce 
materially the cost of supporting the 1950 
crop. 

FIFTY-SIX MILLION BUSHELS 

The Government has bought 56,000,000 
bushels of 1949 crop potatoes at a cost of 
$60,000,000—almost enough to run the en- 
tire legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for 1 year. 

And at the rate of current buying, it is 
estimated that still another 10,000,000 bush- 
els of 1949 potatoes will be purchased, 
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Destruction to date of Government-owned 
1949 potatoes totals about 5,500,000 bushels. 
Agriculture officials estimate another 5,000,- 
000 bushels may be destroyed. 

Of the 50,000,000 bushels of Government 
potatoes that have gone to useful outlets, 
31,000,000 bushels have gone for livestock 
feed. The rest has gone for export, Starch, 
potato flour, and to Welfare and school-lunch 
programs, 

Exports at the rate of 1 cent per 100 pounds 
have provided an outlet for 5,000,000 bush- 
els, 


I recently called attention to the fact 
that the administration’s potato pro- 
gram is a national scandal. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently announced 
that it planned to destroy some millions 
of bushels of potatoes which the Gov- 
ernment purchased under the support 
program. Last year a similar policy was 
followed by the administration and 
great quantities of edible potatoes were 
destroyed by being saturated with gaso- 
line, dumped, allowed to rot, or converted 
into fertilizer. Uncle Sam pays about 
$2.10 per 100 pounds, or approximately 
$1.25 a bushel for these potatoes and has 
already spent $30,000,000 on the 1949 
crop and still contemplates buying 
forty-five or fifty million bushels more. 
About 13,500,000 bushels have been sold 
at 1 cent per 100 pounds for livestock 
feed. In many cases the Government 
paid the freight charges in addition. 
Sometimes the potatoes are soaked with 
chemicals or coloring to make them unfit 
for human consumption. Secretary 
Brannan stated that the Government is 
prepared, if necessary, to dump 50,000,- 
000 bushels of potatoes. The adminis- 
tration’s potato program from its incep- 
tion has cost almost one-half billion dol- 
lars, namely $495,169,000 for the period 
1943 to 1949. The administration has 
further bungled the problem by import- 
ing large quantities of Canadian potatoes 
which undersell the American potatoes 
and thereby cut the throats of American 
producers as well as milk Uncle Sam for 
heavy payments under the support 


program. 

In addition to potatoes, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is holding 465,000,000 
bushels of wheat which is about 40 per- 
cent of last year’s total crop, valued at 
approximately $1,000,000,000. Its esti- 
mated holdings of corn total 510,000 
bushels or 13.5 percent of the 1949 crop, 
valued at almost $750,000,000. It holds 
six-million-plus bales of cotton which is 
27.45 percent of the 1949 crop, valued 
approximately at $1,000,000,000. In ad- 
dition, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is holding the following: 


615, 535. 72 
645, 444. 68 
003, 323. 06 
„030, 266. 80 
„006, 203, 64 
210, 133, 26 
hundredweicht. 4, 850, 795 | 42, 859, 926. 40 
AA a SIE do... 431, 820 936, 252. 60 
Turkeys pounds. 725, 480 309, 173. 80 
Canned Mexican meat 
pounds. 49, 445, 878 | 12, 468, 074, 26 


This involves some 277,480 tons of sur- 
plus commodities costing $265,000,000. 
These huge Government surpluses of edi- 
ble products are mounting day by day. 
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It is reprehensible to destroy nourish- 
ing edible foods which have been pro- 
duced by American farmers and paid 
for by American taxpayers. I there- 
fore introduced a bill last week making 
it mandatory on the Federal Govern- 
ment to make these surplus food products 
available to charitable institutions, 
schools, welfare agencies, and thousands 
of needy Americans who are receiving 
starvation allotments from welfare 
agencies. 

The immediate problem is the dispo- 
sition of the huge surpluses which the 
Government now is holding, which have 
been purchased with the hard-earned tax 
dollars of the American public. We are 
confronted with a condition and not a 
theory. It would be a scandalous pro- 
cedure to dump or destroy these edible 
foods and not make them available to 
American citizens in need. However, the 
larger problem is the maladministration 
of the Federal Government under its 
present controls in failing to solve this 
great industrial and agricultural prob- 
lem—the production and distribution of 
the necessities of life. 

As a Nation under our mass produc- 
tion, labor-saving machines, and skilled 
workmen, we are able to produce more of 
the necessities of life than the existing 
markets will absorb. The Government 
is boosting the market prices of these 
products, potatoes, eggs, butter, cereals, 
to the consumer by purchasing vast 
quantities of the products with tax dol- 
lars. Thus the taxpayer is hit twice, first 
by having the prices of his everyday 
needs boosted skyward and, secondly, by 
hooking him with a heavy tax to pay 
for controlling the market, buying up the 
surpluses and, as is now proposed, de- 
stroying them. The administration not 
only has not solved the problem but is 
hopelessly bogged down in a program 
which if pursued to its end will bankrupt 
the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, with all this waste and 
extravagant expenditures, is there any 
wonder that the present administration 
has spent in less than 5 years $191,081,- 


394,191, while 32 Presidents in 156 years. 


spent only $179,620,113,645? These huge 
expenditures mean increased taxes. 
Hidden taxes make up a big share of 
the tax load on the housewife. In a 
loaf of bread there are 151 hidden Fed- 
eral and State taxes. The grocer paid 
4 Federal taxes; the baking concern 8 
Federal, and the grocer and baker to- 
gether, 15 State taxes; the flour mill paid 
7 Federal taxes and 8 State taxes; then 
there was transportation tax and the 
sugar-refining concern’s tax—all in all 
a stupendous tax load for one loaf of 
_ bread, The new Easter bonnet will have 
150 invisible taxes on it. There are 206 
invisible taxes on a new automobile, 1134 
cents in hidden taxes on a pack of cig- 
arettes, 116 in a man’s suit, 639 on a 
$10,000 new home. A breakfast egg has 
100 taxes involved in it from the pro- 
duction stage to the table. A new pair 
of shoes has 502 hidden taxes paid on it. 
The Government as it is run today does 
not have the word “economy” in its vo- 
cabulary. 
One of the big items adding to the 
Federal deficit is the fact that Uncle Sam 
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imports millions of pounds of foodstuffs 
which are in oversupply in the United 
States and upon which he is paying bil- 
lions of dollars for support prices. From 
July through December the United States 
imported as follows: 19,435,000 pounds 
of cheese, with the Government holding 
on December 31 nearly 24,000,000 
pounds; 795,000 bushels of wheat with 
Government stocks on December 31 be- 
ing over 475,000,000 bushels; 359,000,- 
000 bushels of corn with Government 
stocks on December 31 being above 180,- 
000,000 bushels; 8,260,000 bushels of bar- 
ley with Government stocks on December 
31 being nearly 53,000,000 bushels; 
9,478,000 bushels of oats with Govern- 
ment stocks on December 31 being 
42,000,000 bushels; 7,436,000 bushels of 
rye with Government stocks on December 
31 being 760,000 bushels; 48,940 bags of 
dried beans with Government stocks on 
December 31 being 10,850,000 bags; 
701,000 bushels of apples while the Gov- 
ernment was paying an export subsidy 
on more than 1,500,000 bushels; 86,000 
pounds of raisins while the surplus of 
raisins under marketing agreement or- 
ders was estimated at 100,000,000 
pounds; 2,202,000 pounds of pork and 
pork products while domestic hog prices 
were declining. From July through 
December, Canada sent 1,587,000 dozen 
eggs to the United States; during the 
same period Communist China shipped 
1,746,000 pounds of dried eggs to the 
United States; 283,000 pounds of frozen 
eggs also were received in the United 
States; the Government stock pile of 
eggs on December 31 totaled more than 
73,500,000 pounds of dried eggs and the 
Department was still buying them at 
the rate of more than 2,000,000 pounds 
a week. 


Imports of food and agricultural commodities 
continue to enter United States ports, 
piling up the already huge surpluses in 
this country. Table shows the imports 
over comparable periods, from July 1 to 
Feb. 28 of the last 2 fiscal years 


Unit 1948-49 1949-50 
= 392, 000 6, 000 
--| 15, 511, 000 | 29, 365, 000 
-.| 2,132,000 | 6, 608, 000 
2 323, 000 468, 000 
7, 532, 000 | 10, 095, 000 
15, 370, 000 | 13, 966, 000 

9, 106, 000 | 5, 762, 000 
348, 109, 000 393, 661, 000 
-| 1,782,000 | 1, 213, 000 
Pi 189, 000 | 1, 949, 000 

56, 000 86, 000 
214, 000 000 
427,000 | 4, 665, 000 
1,618,000 | 2,952,000 
294,000 | 2,005, 000 
28, 000 99, 000 


In 1932 the tax load was divided in this 
manner—54.8 percent for local taxes, 
23.2 percent for State taxes and only 
22 percent for Federal taxes. Now the 
local taxes only amount to 14.3 percent 
of the total taxes paid; 14.8 percent go 
for State taxes while the Federal taxes 
take 70.9 percent. No wonder the ad- 
ministration has plenty of money to buy 
votes with Federal grants and pork barrel 
political deals. So the next tife your 
neighbor puts up a beef about high taxes 
tip him off as to why he is getting skin- 
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ned. Anaverage family of four now pays 
-$1,135.12 a year in taxes. It pays the 


Federal Government $958.92, the State 
$199.56, and $193.64 in local taxes. 

Our neighbor to the north, Canada, 
has reduced the taxes three times since 
the war and the only substantial reduc- 
tion in the United States was put into 
effect by the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress. By the way, that Congress is the 
only one that balanced the budget and 
finished with a surplus in the Treasury. 
Every other year since 1932 when the late 
President Roosevelt assumed office we 
have spent more than we took in. This 
fiscal year the red-ink deficit will be ap- 
proximately $5,500,000,000, maybe more. 
The next fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
according to official estimates, will be 
between five and eight billions in the red 
depending upon how the revenues keep 
up to the present rate of income. 

It is significant to point out that the 
outlay of the United States for war pur- 
poses is more than twice that of all 11 
other Atlantic countries. Now the 
United States has in its current budget 
$13,500,000,000 for defense costs. The 
combined total of Great Britain, France, 
Canada, Italy, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Norway, Denmark, Portugal, Luxem- 
burg, and Iceland is only $5,100,000,000. 
In other words Uncle Sam is footing most 
of the bill for the cold war. The budgets 
of the nations allied with us give a much 
smaller slice to national defense. This 
does not include the program of the ad- 
ministration to arm western Europe. 
The portions of the national budgets 
spent on arms in these nations is as 
follows: United States, 31.9 percent; 
Italy, 25.2 percent; Netherlands, 20.8 
percent; Portugal, 20.8 percent; Brit- 
ain, 20 percent; France, 16.3 percent; 
Canada, 15.2 percent; Norway, 14.1 
percent; Denmark, 11.9 percent; Bel- 
gium, 8.5 percent; Luxemburg, 2 per- 
cent; Iceland, none. 

These are pertinent facts which led me 
to say that we could reduce the costs of 
government and the national budget in 
the allocation of funds to be spent over- 
seas by 25 to 50 percent in many cases, 
and not only thereby save the American 
taxpayers billions of dollars and enable 
us to balance the budget and cut out 
deficit spending but we would in the long 
run be giving a bigger boost to these for- 
eign countries. Under the present pro- 
cedure we are educating foreign nations 
and their nationals to lean on Uncle 
Sam for their bread and butter and the 
sooner we adopt a sensible program 
which will put them on a self-sustaining 
basis, the better it wiil be for the nations 
themselves as well as for the United 
States Treasury. Foreign aid should 
be a springboard for self-help and not a 
wheel chair of permanent doles. We 
have already spread abroad since the 
war's end over thirty billions of dollars 
wrung from American taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, we could effect material 
savings by the adoption of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for cut- 
ting down the expense of Government. 

I favor the adoption of the Hoover 
Report economies and have voted for the 
bills embodying it that have thus far 


been submitted. As I point out later, 
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there are 288 recommendations each of 
which must be considered on its merits 
in order to achieve the economies desired. 
The Eightieth Congress under Republi- 
can control enacted the law, which I sup- 
ported, making possible this report to 
modernize the Executive Department 
and to reduce the cost of government. 

Former President Hoover estimates 
savings of $2,000,000,000 could result 
from enactment of this new eight-point 
reorganization program which he says 
should be given priority of action at this 
session of the Eighty-first Congress. The 
eight-point program is: 

First. Civil Service reorganization. 

Second. Budget and accounting re- 
organization. 

Third. Post Office Department re- 
organization, 

Fourth. Federal hospital service uni- 
fication. 

Fifth. Water conservation services 
unification. 

Sixth, Grazing and forest lands mi- 
fication. 

Seventh. Establishment of a Central 
Transportation Agency. 

Eighth. Reducing the number—65—of 
agencies which must report to the 
President. 

According to the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report the Armed Serv- 
ices Unification bill has resulted in a sav- 
ing of $1,250,C00,000 and the establish- 
ment of the General Services Adminis- 
tration a saving of $250,000,000. Legis- 
lation to accomplish this was adopted by 
the first session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress and resulted from recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. Adop- 
tion of the eight-point program would 
not complete action on all ef the re- 
organization plans recommended by the 
Commission. 

Adoption of the complete Hoover plan 
would mean possible savings of from four 
to five billion dollars a year, the Citizens 
Committee reports. This would be a per 
capita saving of $30 yearly and the av- 
erage family saving would be $120 an- 
nually. I point out, however, these sav- 
ings can be achieved only if the adminis- 
trative agencies in charge have the will 
and determination to make them. 

The Hoover Commission has made 288 
recommendations, 124 of which require 
legislation, Of these 36 have already be- 
come law. I hope the Congress will go 
forward with enacting into law these rec- 
ommendations as rapidly as possible con- 
sidering, of course, each on its merits, in 
order to effect all economies possible. 

There are some recommer dations of 
the 288 made by the Commission which 
were difficult of solution by the Commis- 
sion itself and which did not receive the 
support of all of the members of the 
Commission and which will require care- 
ful consideration by the Congress, among 
which may be mentioned the recom- 
mendations with reference to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and the Army engi- 
neers. 

Mr. Chairman, for the reasons that I 

+ have enumerated, and there are many 
others, it is apparent that Uncle Sam 
is riding for a fall unless he stops, looks, 
and listens, and cuts out wasteful spend- 
ing, reduces the tax load and restores our 
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Government to sound American princi- 
plés based on a pay-as-you-go plan with 
a balanced budget. For that reason I 
have advocated the following program: 
curb wild spending orgy at home and 
abroad, oust the Communists and spend- 
thrifts from Government, reduce taxes, 
end war excise taxes, balance the budget, 
end deficit spending, ban bureaucratic 
regimentation and restore sanity and 
honest constitutional government, adopt 
Hoover report economies, and save free 
enterprise and human liberties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD }. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to use part of this time to answer 
some of the things that have been 
brought up. I want to concur in what 
my friend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Core] said, that the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy meets almost as 
many times a week, I believe, as the sub- 
committee on appropriations, and that 
we have studied this problem for 4 years; 
and we do not relinquish to the sub- 
committee on appropriations any degree 
of excellence in this subject compared 
to the Committee on Atomic Energy and 
the subcommittee chaired by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. DUR- 
HAM], who with his subcommittee has 
visited these communities and studied 
this community-management problem. 

I grant that we of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy also know that it 
has been impossible to get other corpo- 
rations to bid on these community-man- 
agement projects. It was so testified by 
one of the AEC Commissioners before 
our committee. It was also testified and 
we have letters indicating that some of 
these contractors intend to give up these 
community-management projects at the 
end of their term. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. We have information 
to the effect that General Electric wants 
to get out of Hanford, one of the most 
important projects in this country today. 
We have also in the last 24 hours had a 
letter containing the resignation of the 
general manager of the project, who 
draws a salary of $17,500. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
right, and testimony before our commit- 
tee shows that in the town of Hanford 
the per capita cost of community man- 
agement is $7 compared with the $5 or $6 
per capita cost in the other towns, and 
there have been many complaints to the 
Commission by General Electric, which 
has an over-all contract, including both 
laboratory and municipal management 
in Hanford. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
the joint committee has received pro- 
tests advising if this rider is approved 
it will interfere with the production of 
atomic weapons? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Exactly. If this 
rider is approved it means that the 
Atomic Energy Commission will have to 
take part of its present staff, which is 
devoted to the production of atomic en- 
ergy and the hydrogen-research pro- 
gram and charge them with the respon- 
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sibility of actual management of these 
towns. It means that every Congress- 
man will get complaints by individuals 
involving any type of municipal fault 
finding. Instead of taking them to the 
particular corporations, they will come 
directly to the Government. It means 
that the Government will enter into the 
operation of the municipalities on a 
completely Government-operated basis 
in place of the free-enterprise opera- 
tion which is now being pursued. 

These contracts have been let on a 
competitive basis, and I wish to bring 
this information particularly to the 
members of the committee. The cost of 
operation of the towns has been con- 
tinually scrutinized and the cost of op- 
eration of the town of Los Alamos has 
been reduced since 1948 from over $8,- 
000,000 to less than $2,000,000. In the 
town of Oak Ridge, town operation eost 
has been reduced from less than $9,000,- 
000 to slightly less than $4,000,000 since 
1948. 

I do not know the temper of the com- 
mittee, I hope the temper of the com- 
mittee will be to support the amend- 
ment I have offered, then let this thing 
be ironed out in conference in a proper 
manner because the Atomic Energy 
Commission wants to make a study of 
this matter. It has just finished its se- 
curity study and has promised our com- 
mittee it will go into the municipal- 
operation problem on the basis of a panel 
suggested by our committee. If my 
amendment is voted down, I take this un- 
usual course to say that I hope the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York IMr. Cote] will 
be accepted, because it will mean that 
we can continue in good faith on the 
present Government-contractor, free- 
enterprise arrangement until the end of 
the contract. Then let such change as 
is necessary take place. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The letter received 
by members of the joint committee has 
this to say: 

We firmly believe that the enactment into 
law of the fee-limitation rider would expose 
the atomic-energy program to unnecessary 
risks which would adversely affect the early 
accomplishment of critical projects, 


Would the gentleman comment on the 
risks mentioned? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS] to conclude the debate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, let us 
see if we can summarize this matter in 
a very few minutes. Let us stick to the 
issue. In the first place this limitation, 
and that is all it is, has nothing in the 
world to do with the security of any of 
these installations, it has nothing in 
the world to do with the production of 
the atom bomb or the hydrogen bomb. 
I stand on those two statements and 
they cannot be contradicted. 

You are appropriating hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for security other 
than this $180,000 for a city manager’s 
job that there are thousands upon 
thousands of men in this country, who 


Chairman, 
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are well experienced, would be tickled 
to death to have at $25,000 a year. If 
your subcommittee erred, Mr. Chair- 
man, it was on the side of being over- 
generous. 

All in the world that these corpora- 
tions are doing is a job that is compa- 
rable to that which every city manager 
does every day in this country. You are 
paying a city manager in a town like 
Oak Ridge, with less than 35,000 people, 
$180,000 as a fee. Why, in my town of 
over 300,000 several years ago we had 
a city manager, and do you know what 
we paid him? ‘Twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to that you 
have a company that runs the bus sys- 
tem in this town of less than 35,000 and 
you pay a fee of $90,000 for running it. 
Bear in mind that the taxpayers pay 
for the gasoline, the drivers’ salaries, the 
Government buys the busses, it pays for 
the maintenance and repair of the busses 
and everything else. Then on top of 
that you pay somebody $90,000 for man- 
aging it. 

One of the biggest operators of trans- 
portation systems in the United States 
is Stone & Webster. They own the trans- 
portation system in my town, and they 
own them in a good many of your towns. 
Do you imagine that Stone & Webster 
would pay their manager $90,000 a year 
for running a transportation system in 
a city of less than 35,000 people? This 
is a very practical problem, and I ven- 
ture to say that there is not one of these 
three managers who will quit his job, 
and if they quit, I will guarantee you 
that there will be 100 applicants before 
Monday morning. 

Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is there a president 
of a great transcontinental railroad 
company in this country that gets $90,- 
000 a year for filling that position? 

Mr. THOMAS. Judge, I do not know, 
but there is a thousand times more re- 
sponsibility on the president of a rail- 
road than there is on this man. 

Mr. JENNINGS. A Member here vol- 
unteered the information that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. pays its president 
$125,000 a year. 

Mr. THOMAS. And he has 5,000 
times more responsibility than this city 
manager has at Oak Ridge, if my arith- 
metic is correct. 

So, it all adds up to this, gentlemen. 
This amendment offered by my good 
friend, the gentleman from California, 
(Mr. Ho.rrrerp], and there is no finer 
man here than he, he knows his subject— 
ought to be defeated. And, I can say the 
same thing about my friend, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cote]. He is 
a fine gentleman, and just as patriotic as 
any human being in this world could be. 
` Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, let us 
discuss this amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well, let me dis- 
cuss the amendment. His amendment 
says in effect, “Let us go ahead and let 
them finish out the contracts.” That is 
what it says. These contracts are for 2 
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and 3 years’ duration, if my memory 
serves me correctly, and for 4 years we 
have begged and pleaded with this 
Atomic Energy Commission not to throw 
away the taxpayers’ money in this re- 
gard, and they have failed and refused 
to do anything about it, and therefore 
we had to protect the taxpayers of this 
country by putting that limitation in 
there. There is an escape clause in all 
of these contracts, and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has so testified not 
once but a dozen times. 

Mr. COLE of New York. What is the 
escape clause? 

Mr. THOMAS. If you will look in the 
Recorp you will find that I asked the 
question: “Can you not get out of these 
contracts whenever you get ready?” 
They said, “Yes.” Now, if there is any 
hardship on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in that regard, gentlemen, they 
brought it on themselves, because we 
have talked to them literally with tears 
in our eyes for the last 4 years about this 
thing. It is time that it be brought to 
an end, and now I ask you to vote down 
both of these amendments. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, Will the gentleman yield so that I 
may correct him? 

Mr. THOMAS. Surely. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man said these contracts had 2, 3, and 
4 years more to go. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. I said if my 
memory serves me correctly, they were 
2- and 3-year contracts, and I will stand 
corrected if I am wrong. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The longest 
any of them has to go is 1 year, to the 
first of July 1951. Others expire sooner 
than that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, they are 2- and 
3-year contracts then. 

One further thing, at Hanford, Wash., 
we have a little city there of less than 
25,000 people. Do you know what they 
pay the city manager at Hanford? Why, 
they have a contract with him for $1 
a year for doing everything they do down 
in good Tennessee for about $270,000. 
Why in the world should they give the 
General Electric Corp. $1 and then come 
to these other towns and pay anywhere 
from $154,000 to $270,000? General 
Electric is not exactly foolish. No one 
has ever accused that great corporation 
of working entirely for love and affection. 
I think they still pay a pretty good divi- 
dend. How can the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission consistently come over to your 
committee and say, “Why, we pay that 
great corporation only $1 a year for 
running this town of 25,000, and then we 
go down to a little town 700 or 800 miles 
from there, at Los Alamos, N. Mex., a 
town of about 9,000 or 10,000, and pay 
another corporation $154,000?” 

Mr. DURHAM. If the genileman will 
yield, I might say that the gentleman 
who was getting the $1 a year is resigns 
ing today. 

Mr. THOMAS. The only reason he 
has resigned is that we have been riding 
him for 3 years. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, in submitting my amendment I 
offered it as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
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California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. I ask unan- 
imous consent to withdraw that amend- 
ment, and offer it as a straight amend- 
ment to the bill by way of perfecting it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Core of New 
York: In line 24 of page 265, after “that” 
insert “after existing contractual obligations 
of the Commission have expired.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cote of New 
York) there were—ayes 27, noes 64. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused: 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Holifield 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HOoLIFIELD) there 
were—ayes 19, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMISSION ON RENOVATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
MANSION 

For all expenses of the Commission on 
Renovation of the Executive Mansion as au- 
thorized by Public Law 40, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, $20,000, together with not exceeding 
$30,000 of the unobligated balances of funds 
appropriated for such purpose in the Third 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949, and the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1950. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I was at 
a meeting of my committee on Monday 
when my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KLEIN] 
commented upon the untimely death of 
my good friend Generoso Pope, promi- 
nent New York businessman and pub- 
lisher of the Il Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano. I would otherwise have joined him 
in expressing my keen sense of personal 
loss upon the passing of such a valued 
and distinguished citizen who died sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in New York on 
Friday morning, April 28, 1950. 

Gene Pope was a true friend for a 
number of years and his departure from 
this earthly sphere was all too sudden. 
The acts and deeds that he molded into 
living realities during his lifetime tran- 
scend anything in importance that might 
be said of him now. His life is best 
typified in the record of constructive 
service, his aggressive and dynamic per- 
sonality, his courage and forthrightness, 
and a dominant and driving force that 
never knew defeat. 
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He came to the United States from 
Italy at the age of 10 and when he 
landed in New York City he was virtu- 
ally without funds and had no knowl- 
edge of the English language. Such 
handicaps, however, did not deter him 
from finding employment. During the 
course of the years that followed he 
rose from an immigrant boy to a man 
of tremendous stature and influence. 
He shall always be remembered as a 
man of outstanding qualities, a patri- 
otic and loyal American, and a con- 
structive and civic-minded citizen. 

As publisher of the Il Progresso Italo- 
American he was successful in making it 
one of the outstanding newspapers of 
our country. It attained the largest cir- 
culation of any newspaper printed in the 
Italian language in America. His at- 
tention was always focused on defend- 
ing and enriching our American tradi- 
tion of Christian liberty and positive de- 
mocracy. He was a pioneer crusader in 
exposing the Communists’ vicious anti- 
American propaganda in Italy and was 
a leader and a tremendous inspirational 
force in advocating the letter-writing 
campaign by American citizens to rela- 
tives and friends in Italy during the 
critical weeks prior to the Italian elec- 
tions held in April 1848. That campaign 
played a major part in preventing the 
country of his birth from going commu- 
nistic. 

Gene Pope leaves to his wife and sons 
the heritage of a good name and the 
achievements of a career upon which the 
people of the city and State of New York 
and the entire country can look with 
pride. Because of his greatness of char- 
acter and sincerity of purpose he en- 
riched the lives of all who came in con- 
tact with him. I have lost a good friend. 
I take this occasion to express to his de- 
voted wife and family my deepest sym- 
pathy. May Almighty God, in His infi- 
nite wisdom and mercy, grant him the 
peace and rest which he has so richly 
earned. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 

Displaced Persons Commission: For ex- 
penses necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 (Pub- 
lic Law 774, approved June 25, 1948), in- 
cluding personal services and rents in the 
District of Columbia; travel expenses with- 
out regard to the Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations, as amended, and the 
rates of per diem allowances under the Sub- 
sistence Expense Act of 1926, as amended; 
hire of passenger motor vehicles; printing 
and binding, including printing and binding 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States without regard to section 11 of the 
Act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); payment 
of tort claims pursuant to law (28 U. S. C. 
2672); health service program as authorized 
by law (5 U. S. C. 150); employment of 
aliens; and payment of rent in foreign coun- 
tries in advance; $455,100: Provided, That 
allocations may be made from this appro- 
priation by the Commission upon approval 
by the Bureau of the Budget to any depart- 
ment, agency, corporation, or independent 
establishment of the Government for direct 
expenditure for the purposes of this appro- 
priation, and any such expenditures may 
be made under the specific authority herein 
contained or under the authority govern- 
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ing the activities of the department, agen- 
cy, coporation, or independent establishment 
to which amounts are allocated: Provided 
further, That the Commission may enter in- 
to agreements with governmental and private 
agencies and may make payment in ad- 
vance or by reimbursement for expenses in- 
curred by such agencies in rendering as- 
sistance to the Commission in carrying out 
the purposes of this act. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
THomas: On page 270, line 10, after the 
word “expenses” insert a comma and the 
following: “including traveling expenses 
outside continental United States“. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
merely a correcting amendment and 
merely puts travel in the United States 
under the $9 limitation, which it pres- 
ently is, instead of allowing an un- 
limited traveling allowance as is the case 
sometimes in Europe 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 

For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
provisions of the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Steckplling Act of July 23, 1946, in- 
chiding personal services in the District of 
Columbia; services as authorized by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a); purchase of five-passenger motor vehi- 
cles; and printing and binding; $633,608,240, 
to remain available until expended, of which 
$240,000,000 is for liquidation of obligations 
incurred pursuant to authority heretofore 
granted under this head; and in addition to 
the amount herein appropriated, contracts 
may be entered into for the purposes of the 
said act of July 23, 1946, in an amount not 
in excess of $100,000,000: Provided, That any 
funds received as proceeds from sale or other 
disposition of materials on account of the 
rotation of stocks under said act shall be de- 
posited to the credit, and be available for 
expenditure for the purposes, of this appro- 
priation: Provided further, That during the 
current fiscal year, there shall be no limita- 
tion on the value of surplus strategic and 
critical materials which, in accordance with 
subsection 6 (a) of the act of July 23, 1946 
(60 Stat. 598), may be transferred to stock 
piles established in accordance with said act. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Tuomas: On page 277, line 25, after the sec- 
ond comma, insert “of which not to exceed 
$25,000,000 may be expended in accordance 
with the purposes of said act of July 23, 1946, 
through purchase contracts negotiated with 
operators within the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions, and in making ad- 
vance payments on such contracts to the ex- 
tent determined to be necessary to the per- 
formance thereof, and.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, as the 
Committee knows, there is about $733,- 
000,000 in here in cash and contract au- 
thorization for the stockpiling of stra- 
tegic and critical materials. During the 
hearings it was suggested by the General 
Services Administration that some of 
these funds could and should be used to 
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develop critical and strategic materials 
situated within the United States for 
stockpiling purposes, and this amend- 
ment merely earmarks $25,000,000 of the 
$733,000,000 for that purpose. We hope 
that the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman from Texas, of course, recalls 
that during the hearings we had consid- 
erable discussion with Mr. Larsen and 
Mr. Mack end others charged with car- 
rying out this stockpiling program, and 
we found that they were quite concerned 
over their failure to get much of this 
material from sources within the United 
States. We suggested to them that we 
thought part of their difficulty was due 
to their method of procurement; that is, 
they were demanding firm delivery con- 
tracts from new producers, and called 
attention to the fact that new producers 
of these critical materials could not make 
firm delivery contracts; that what was 
necessary was to give them a contract 
which would be a firm price on the part 
of the Government so that they then 
could go out and make their commit- 
ments and engage in the production 
necessary. 

I may say that in my talks and corre- 
spondence with Mr. Larsen he has since 
been carrying out a different policy and 
is making better progress. 

As far as this amendment is concerned, 
I hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has a point of order 
pending. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to reserve the point 
of order until the gentleman from Mon- 
tana has concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, in 
making this statement I wish to give due 
credit to our efficient and hard-working 
mining specialists for the Committee on 
Public Lands, Mr. George Soule. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment because it has as its objective 
a desire that the mining States of the 
West have worked toward for a long time. 
The Public Lands Committee has re- 
ported two bills with that objective. One 
was vetoed by the President and one 
failed of enactment in the House. This 
amendment, at least in part, carries out 
the objectives that we have had in sup- 
porting the small mining industry of the 
west, an industry that is in trouble. 
Use of funds and contract authorization, 
as intended under “The Buy-America 
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Clause” of the Stockpiling Act can be of 
great help to the small mining industry. 
ANALYSIS OF THE MUNITIONS BOARD STOCK- 

PILING PROGRAM, WAR REQUIREMENTS, AND THE 

EXPLOITATION OF DOMESTIC MINERAL DEPOSITS 

IN TIMES OF EMERGENCY 

An analysis of the Munitions Board 
stockpiling program, the magnitude of 
war requirements, and the possibility of 
exploiting our domestic mineral deposits 
in time of war reveal a number of star- 
tling facts that should be of vital concern 
to the Congress and the people of the 
United States. 
ESTIMATED COST OF CURRENT MUNITIONS BOARD 

STOCKPILE OBJECTIVE 

The estimated cost of the Munitions 
Board stockpile objective stands today 
at $3,773,000,000 for a total of 71 items, 
including natural rubber, sisal and ma- 
nila cordage, fibers, castor oil, coconut 
oil, palm oil, sperm oil, shellac, quinine, 
opium, and other materials, including 
minerals and metals. 

MINIMUM STOCKPILE OBJECTIVE ADMITTEDLY 

INADEQUATE 

What does this Munitions Board stock- 
pile amount to if fully attained? The 
Munitions Board, in its report dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1949, informed the Congress: 

The objectives of the program are mini- 
mum ones; even when these objectives have 
been fully attained, the stockpile would not 
be able to cure wartime shortages. It 
would do no more than ease the desperately 
critical shortages that might otherwise block 
our war production completely. 


ASSUMPTIONS USED FOR DETERMINING THE 
MINIMUM STOCKPILE REQUIREMENTS 


On what basis was the admittedly in- 
adequate Munitions Board stockpile ob- 
jective established? The Munitions 
Board report to the Congress, dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1949, states that— 

Long-range or total stockpile objectives 
are established on the basis of estimates as to 
the requirements of the United States dur- 
ing an assumed 5-year period of war for each 
strategic and critical material, in excess of 
estimated available production and reserve 
stocks (exclusive of the Government stock- 
pile). 


Add this statement to the more com- 
prehensive outline and information giv- 
en in the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board report of January 2, 1945, and it is 
found that the Munitions Board mini- 
mum stockpile objective, now estimated 
to cost $3,773,000,000 was established on 
the following basic assumptions or com- 
putations: 

First. Stockpiled materials will be 
needed during an assumed 5-year period 
of war only. 

Second. Estimates of United States 
consumption during a third world war 
were based on the rates of consumption 
during the period of the peak year of 
World War II to January 1945. 

Third. Estimates of available domes- 
tic production during a third world war 
were based on the production rates dur- 
ing World War II modified by forseeable 
increases or decreases in the near future. 

Fourth. It is assumed that a continu- 
ing fiow of large quantities of materials 
will be available and obtained from over- 
seas sources during a third world war. 

Fifth. The minimum stockpile objec- 
tive for each nonperishable material was 
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determined as the difference between 
the total estimated requirements for the 
5-year war period less the supplies esti- 
mated to be available from both domes- 
tic and foreign sources during the war 
period. 

STOCKPILE ACQUISITIONS FAR BEHIND ORIGINAL 

SCHEDULE 


What progress has been made toward 
the acquisition of the Munitions Board 
minimum and grossly inadequate stock- 
pile requirements? When the Stock- 
piling Act was passed on July 23, 1946, 
the Munitions Board expected to acquire 
the full amount over a 5-year period. 
However, the Munitions Board report of 
January 23, 1950, reveals that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, 344 years after the current 
stockpiling program commenced, only 
30 percent of the minimum stockpile 
objective had been accumulated; one- 
half of this accumulation was obtained 
from surplus Government stocks of 
World War II. ECA purchases, and the 
stockpile commenced in 1939 under Pub- 
lic Law 117. Of great significance is the 
fact that only 16 percent of the minimum 
stockpile requirements has been ob- 
tained with appropriations authorized 
by the Stockpiling Act of July 23, 1946. 
At the rate of accumulations of stock- 
pile materials programed for delivery in 
the fiscal year of 1950 it is obvious that 
an additional 6 years or more will be re- 
quired to fill the minimum stockpile— 
a stockpile which, when accumulated, 
will be of great aid, but will fall far short 
of providing the measure of security that 
is due the people of the United States 
and that is wholly within the power of 
the Congress to provide. 


COMPARISON OF MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 
STOCKPILE REQUIREMENTS INCLUDING THEIR 
COSTS AND SECURITY AFFORDED 


The question arises as to the means by 
which the people of the United States 
may be assured sufficient strategic and 
critical raw materials during a future 
war emergency. First, it should be 
pointed out that the Stockpiling Act of 
1946 authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
jointly through the agency of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, to determine 
which materials are strategic and criti- 
cal under the provisions of this act and 
to determine the quality and quantities 
of such materials which shall be stock- 
piled under the provisions of the act. 
In accordance with this provision of the 
Stockpiling Act the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, and Interior, through their repre- 
sentatives and acting through the Muni- 
tions Board, have established both mini- 
mum and maximum stockpile objectives. 

There is a great difference between the 
minimum and maximum stockpile ob- 
jectives, both as to the amount of se- 
curity provided the people of the United 
States and the cost. The basic differ- 
ences between the two objectives are 
given, after a fashion, in the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board report to the Con- 
gress of January 2, 1945. However, they 
are more lucidly indicated in a docu- 
ment submitted to the Committee on 
Public Lands by the Department of the 
Interior. The assumptions on which the 
minimum stockpile objectives were based 
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have been stated. The assumptions on 
which the maximum stockpile objective 
or requirements were based are as fol- 
lows—quoting the Department of the 
Interior: 

Maximum stockpile objectives were com- 
puted for the same period of emergency as 
was used in determining minimum objec- 
tives. The same method of calculation also 
was used. However, a substantially larger 
factor of safety was obtained by the follow- 
ing changes in the assumptions as to total 
requirements and the availability of sup- 
plies from foreign and domestic sources dur- 
ing the emergency. 

1. Total requirements for maximum stock- 
pile objectives were determined on the basis 
of maintaining the civilian economy at a 
higher level of efficiency than that prevailing 
during the recent war by minimizing the 
drastic dislocations caused by critical short- 
ages in civilian goods. Provision also was 
made for larger future civilian needs result- 
ing from an expanding population. 

2. The strategic assumptions regarding the 
accessibility of foreign sources during the 
emergency were further discounted to re- 
flect political and economic factors, in addi- 
tion to military contingencies, that might 
prevent access to foreign supplies. 

3. Estimates of domestic production in a 
future emergency were determined on the 
assumption that the extreme measures 
adopted during the last war to increase out- 
put would be avoided by the provision of 
larger stockpiles. 


We find that both minimum and maxi- 
mum stockpile objectives are based on 
estimates as to the requirements of the 
United States during an assumed 5-year 

riod of war. These stockpile objec- 
tives make no provision whatsoever for 
the distinct possibility of a future war 
lasting 6 to 8 years or longer, nor do they 
include any requirements for the several 
critical years following a period of war 
when world shortages of minerals and 
metals retard recovery, inevitably lead 
to inflation, and endanger the economy 
of the United States. 

As to the requirements of a future 
world-war emergency, experience has 
proven that they cannot be determined 
in advance. A number of studies on the 
subject of stockpiling and war require- 
ments were made over a period of 22 
years prior to Pearl Harbor, and yet our 
military planners failed completely to an- 
ticipate the vast amount of materials ac- 
tually required in World War II. Never- 
theless, the maximum stockpile objec- 
tive, if fully attained, would minimize 
the drastic dislocations caused by critical 
shortages in civilian goods and provide 
for increased civilian needs resulting from 
a larger population than existed prior to 
1945. Conversely, the minimum stock- 
pile requirements, if fully attained, are 
not calculated or intended to be sufi- 
cient to prevent or avoid drastic and 
costly dislocations to the civilian econ- 
omy during a future war emergency. Re- 
member that the Munitions Board itself 
has stated that the minimum stockpile 
objectives if fully attained would do no 
more than ease the desperately critical 
shortages that might otherwise block our 
war production completely. 

It is highly doubtful that even this 
would be accomplished; for the minimum 
stockpile requirements, which represent 
the present Munitions Board objective, 
obviously were based on the remote pos- 
sibility that the United States would con- 
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tinue to obtain enormous quantities of 
strategic and critical minerals and metals 
from overseas sources of supply through- 
out a future war period, including South 
America, Africa, and possibly India, the 
East Indies, and Australia. 

As to the difference in costs of the 
minimum and maximum stockpile re- 
quirements, the Munitions Board mini- 
mum stockpile requirements are esti- 
mated to cost a little in excess of $3,500,- 
000,000 whereas the maximum stockpile 
requirements for a 5-year war period 
were estimated a year ago to cost ap- 
proximately $15,000,000,000 or 4 times 
as much. 

Serious consideration should be given 
to the fact that the Secretary of the 
Interior, to whom the Congress gave joint 
responsibility, together with the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, to determine 
stockpile requirements, last year stated 
before the Committee on Public Lands 
that the maximum and not the minimum 
stockpile requirements are the ones that 
should be established as the true stock- 
pile objective for the proper security of 
the United States. Although an ade- 
quate stockpile, or its equivalent in ac- 
tively producing domestic mines, is 
equally essential to meet industrial and 
civilian requirements and to protect the 
economy of the United States, the mili- 
tary viewpoint and decisions with respect 
to stockpiling prevail. Unless the situa- 
tion is corrected, the calamity of a third 
world war can be expected to prove that 
the $3,773,000,000 Munitions Board 
stockpile, even if fully attained, amounts 
to nothing more than a stockpile for 
the use of the military exclusively. Do 
not expect that the materials in the 
minimum stockpile will be available or 
permitted for use to save the national 
economy from disaster. In time of war 
military requirements are paramount 
and must be served regardless of the 
havoc wrought within a nation by the 
lack of raw materials essential to its 
economy. 

A REALISTIC INDICATION OF EMERGENCY REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


One failing to realize the enormous 
quantities of raw materials required by 
the United States in war and peace may 
well be given to believe that 3% billion 
dollars represents a large and safe stock- 
pile of materials for a future war emer- 
gency. To the uninformed the maxi- 
mum stockpile requirements for 71 ma- 
terials, estimated to cost in the vicinity 
of $15,000,000,000, might appear to be 
excessive. 

Three billion seven hundred and sev- 
enty-three million dollars for a stock- 
pile of 71 items may be viewed more real- 
istically when one considers the probable 
total requirement for one item alone over 
a 5-year war period. During the 5-year 
period of 1941 through 1945 the appar- 
ent domestic consumption of new and 
old copper was approximately 12,369,000 
tons. Assuming an average price of 191% 
cents a pound, which is the current price 
for new copper, this amount of copper 
would cost a little less than $5,000,000,- 
000. During the three postwar recon- 
version years of 1946 through 1948, the 
apparent consumption of copper was 
5,305,000 tons which, at the same price, 
would cost slightly in excess of $2,000,- 
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000,000. By the same method of cal- 
culation, an 8-year period of war and a 
3-year period of reconversion and re- 
habilitation would require in excess of 
25,000,000,000 tons of copper costing ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000 or more. 
Alongside such possible total require- 
ments and costs for one item alone a 
stockpile costing 3% billion dollars or 
more for 71 items pales to insignificance. 
Consider also that on the first of this 
year, after 3½ years of activity, the 
stockpile contained materials valued at 
only $1,149,000,000. 


UNITED STATES LACKS TIME IN WHICH TO 
ACQUIRE ADEQUATE STOCKPILE 

Whereas another 6 years or more will 
be required to accumulate the minimum 
stockpile requirements, an additional 
25 to 30 years or more apparently would 
be required to obtain the maximum ob- 
jectives at the rate of stockpile accumu- 
lations anticipated for the fiscal year 
1950. 

Judging from the continuing deteri- 
oration of world affairs, there appears 
to be a possibility that the United States 
may be drawn into a third world war in 
the near future. Can we afford.to wait 
even 6 years to complete the accumula- 
tion of the wholly inadequate, minimum 
stockpile? 

LARGE ENEMY SUBMARINE FLEET AND OTHER 

FACTORS WOULD PROHISIT SUBSTANTIAL 

ACQUISITIONS OF MATERIALS FROM OVERSEAS 


Lacking an adequate stock pile of 
strategic and critical minerals and met- 
als at the outbreak of a war, the United 
States must rely on large and continuing 
supplies of materials from Africa, India, 
the East Indies, South America and 
other overseas sources of supply or ob- 
tain such materials from domestic de- 
posits, 

It was our great fortune that Germany 
probably had no more than 75 subma- 
rines of a type now obsolete when the 
United States entered World War II. 
Although there were many costly sink- 
ings early in the war, we were able, at 
considerable cost, to obtain large quan- 
tities of manganese, chromite, tungsten, 
mercury, mica, copper, lead, zinc, and 
many other materials from Russia, 
China, Africa, India, South America, and 
other distant sources. 

Reports indicate that if the world 
should become engaged in a war within 
the next few years, use of the sea lanes 
by the United States would be chal- 
lenged by 250 to 1,000 or more superior- 
type enemy submarines. In view of the 
great fleet of submarines that may be 
used against us and the greater proba- 
bility that enemy seizures, sabotage, and 
political factors would prevent access to 
foreign sources of supply, it appears 
highly improbable that the United States 
would be able to obtain more than a 
small fraction of our mineral and metal 
requirements from overseas sources of 
supply. 

The Munitions Board states in its re- 
port of January 23, 1950, that— 

Changing world conditions resulting in 
new strategic concepts point to a substantial 
increase in the ultimate objectives of some 
materials. 


Considerable concern regarding the 
vulnerability of South American copper 


production of copper and zinc. 
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production is found in an intradepart- 
mental memorandum of November 12, 
1942, in which the Chief of Production 
of the War Production Board Copper 
Branch warned that 

The shelling or bombing of power plants 
on the Pacific coast of Chile, or the bomb- 
ing of mine plants near the coast, could cut 
off 550,000 tons of copper per year, 


It was also pointed out that 

Water-borne imports totaling 569,800 tons 
per year are constantly exposed to the danger 
of sinking. 

ADEQUATE STOCKPILE UNATTAINZ BLE: IMMEDIATE 
‘PROGRAM FOR EXTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT AND 
UTILIZATION OF DOMESTIC MINERAL DEPOSITS 
ONLY FOSSIBLE SOLUTION 
We are faced with the fact that an 

adequate steckpile of minerals and 

metals is not contemplated by the Muni- 
tions Board and is impossible of attain- 
ment before another 25 or 30 years have 
passed. We are also confronted with 
the fact that the possibility of acquiring 
substantial quantities of minerals and 
metals from overseas sources of supply 
during a future war emergency is ex- 
tremely remote. Obviously, the only pos- 
sible solution is an immediate program 
calling for the extensive exploration, de- 
velopment, and mining of thousands of 
undeveloped domestic mineral deposits 
and the maximum expansion of existing 
mining operations in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. A grave error is 
committed if we delude ourselves into 
believing that such a program can be 
accomplished if deferred until immedi- 
ately preceding or following the outbreak 
of war. The experience record of our 
abortive efforts in World War II stands 
as irrefutable evidence that little or noth- 
ing can be done to effectively utilize the 
undeveloped mineral resources of the 

United States and expand the produc- 

tion of going mining operations—coal, 

and possibly iron ore mining excepted— 
if such efforts are deferred until after 
or shortly before the outbreak of war. 

EXTREME MEASURES ADOPTED IN LAST WAR TO 
INCREASE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF MINERALS 
AND METALS A MISERABLE FAILURE 
The Army and Navy Munitions Board 

report of January 2, 1945, refers to the 

extraordinary measures adopted during 

World War II in order to increase the 

The re- 

port also cautions that— 

Considerable time is required to develop 
new sources of supply and to increase the 
preduction of existing mines and smelters. 


A communication from the United 
States Bureau of Mines refers to the ex- 
treme measures adopted during the last 
war to increase domestic production of 
minerals and metals. For unexplained 
reasons, the Munitions Board and the 
Department of the Interior, as well as 
other agencies of the Government, 
choose to ignore the experience record of 
World War I and the fact that, with few 
exceptions—notably bauxite and alumi- 
num production—the so-called extraor- 
dinary and extreme measures adopted 
to increase the domestic production of 
minerals and metals failed miserably of 
their purpose. Not only did such meas- 
ures fail to increase production as anti- 
cipated but they failed to so much as 
maintain the production of a number of 
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vital commodities, including copper, 
lead, and zinc. The few exceptions such 
as bauxite and aluminum are accounted 
for by the fact that the bauxite mines 
and aluminum plants were located in 
areas with a relatively dense population. 

Also, the bauxite deposits were suscep- 

tible to fairly rapid development and ore 

extraction by open pit mining and shal- 
low underground workings. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE RESPONSE TO DEMANDS OF 
WORLD ARMAMENT ACTIVITIES, NOT UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT, EXPANDED DOMESTIC 
MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION PRIOR TO 
PEARL HARBOR 
The domestic production of a number 

of minerals and metals increased con- 

siderably during the several years pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor, reached its peak in 

1942, and declined rapidly thereafter. 

However, the so-called extreme and ex- 

traordinary measures taken by the 

Government of the United States a little 

previous to end following Pearl Harbor 

had little or nothing to do with this in- 
crease in production. 

The considerable expansion of the 
domestic mining industry and the great 
increase in production of essential min- 
erals and metals during the several years 
preceding Pearl Harbor resulted almost 
entirely from the individual initiative 
and efforts by private enterprise in re- 
sponse to the large and steadily increas- 
ing world demands for minerals and 
metals caused by universal armament 
activities, including those of Germany, 
Russia, and Japan. Apparently, sheer 
coincidence also played a part, as with 
the great Morenci open-pit copper mine, 
concentrator, and smelter in Arizona. 
The Morenci, the second largest copper 
mine in the United States, required 5 
years and $45,000,000 to develop and 
place in operation. Fortunately, pro- 
duction commenced at the Morenci op- 
erations as the United States entered 
World War II. As another example, 
tungsten was accidentally discovered in 
a substantial gold and antimony deposit 
being opened in Idaho in the spring of 
1941. Fortunately, this deposit was 
close to the surface, which permitted 
rapid development and extraction of 
ore by open-pit operations. This one 
deposit alone supplied approximately 25 
to 30 percent of the domestic production 
of tungsten during World War II. 

The effective expansion of going min- 
ing operations and opening of certain 
new deposits to meet the mounting de- 
mands for essential minerals and met- 
als was readily accomplished in the 
years preceding Pearl Harbor due to the 
availability of a large and excess sup- 
ply of experienced mine labor, mine op- 
erators and technical personnel, mate- 
rials, and equipment resulting from the 
depression and the high prosperity of the 
gold-mining industry, employing some 
25,000 production workers. Indirectly, 
the gold-mining industry was undoubt- 
edly a great contributing factor in the 
Western States during this period, serv- 
ing as an attractive training ground 
through the years and as a reservoir 
of experienced mine labor and person- 
nel required for new or expanding op- 
erations preparing to produce strategie 
and critical minerals and metals. 
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FACTORS WHICH PROHIBIT UTILIZATION OF UN- 
DEVELOPED MINERAL RESOURCES AND EFFECTIVE 
EXPANSION OF EXISTING OPERATIONS IN TIME 
OF WAR 


Critical shortages of mine labor, 
equipment, and supplies, as experienced 
during and following a period of war; 
numerous physical limitations; the 
length of time required to bring many de- 
posits and abandoned mines into full 
production; and in some instances the 
lack of processing technology and know- 
how beyond the laboratory stage—either 
collectively or singly—will prevent any 
material expansion of the domestic pro- 
duction of most minerals and metals if a 
program for the intensive exploration, 
development, and mining of undeveloped 
mineral deposits, and the expansion of 
existing operations is deferred until im- 
mediately preceding or following the out- 
break of a war. Such was the unfortu- 
nate experience of the United States in 
World War II. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY AND EXTREME MEASURES 
ADOPTED TO INCREASE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 
IN WORLD WAR II 


What were the so-called extraordi- 
nary and extreme measures adopted by 
the United States Government in World 
War II in order to increase the domestic 
production of strategic and critical min- 
erals and metals—measures that com- 
pletely failed in most instances to pro- 
duce the expected results? Such meas- 
ures included: 

First. War Production Board Limita- 
tion Order L-208 was issued to close the 
gold mines remaining in operation in 
order to release and divert their resid- 
ual labor to copper, zinc, and other 
nonferrous metal mines. WPB ofi- 
cials estimated that a year after the 
order was issued not over 100 workers 
from the closed gold mines were work- 
ing in the copper and other essential 
nonferrous metal mines. 

Second. In 1942 and 1943 the Army re- 
leased 8,700 soldiers to work in the cop- 
per and zinc mines. Only a small num- 
ber are believed to have remained at the 
mines for any length of time. It is 
known that approximately 40 percent of 
the 4,200 soldiers released for the purpose 
in October 1942 had left the mines with- 
in 6 months. 

Third. In 1942 the Government issued 
orders freezing nonferrous metal mine 
workers in their jobs in 12 Western 
States. Only by obtaining a certificate 
of separation was a miner supposed to 
be free to obtain employment elsewhere. 
Recruiting cam also were con- 
ducted to obtain labor for the essential 
metal mines. The miners in general re- 
sented the freeze order and large num- 
bers left the mines without bothering to 
ot the required certificate of separa- 

on. 

Fourth. Defense plant mining proj- 
ects were attempted by the Government. 
Some were successful, while many either 
failed of their purpose or were not com- 
pleted when the war ended. 

Fifth. Incentive payments for some 
metals, Government purchase programs, 
access-road construction by Federal 
agencies, RFC mine loans, and RFC 
small-lot purchase depots were attempt- 
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ed during World War I. In most of 

these instances it was a matter of too 

little and too late. 

THE WORLD WAR II RECORD OF THE DOMESTIC 
MINERALS PROGRAM 

The extreme and extraordinary meas- 
ures taken by the Government of the 
United States in World War II to in- 
crease the domestic production of cer- 
tain strategic and critical minerals and 
metals is in sharp contrast to the results 
obtained and rapid deterioration of the 
domestic mining industry. 

The sobering fact is that over a 4-year 
period, commencing only 2 months after 
Pearl Harbor, the domestic metal-min- 
ing industry, excluding smelting and re- 
fining, lost over 50 percent of its pro- 
duction workers. The estimated num- 
ber of production workers in the 
metal-mining industry dropped, month 
by month, from a high of 111,600 in 
March 1942 down to a low of 55,500 in 
April 1946, a loss of 56,100 production 
workers. Nearly half of this manpower 
loss was suffered by the copper, lead, and 
zine mining industries alone. 

During the same period the loss of 
mine labor resulted in a 44-percent drop 
in the domestic production of copper, a 
$2-percent drop in lead production, and 
a 25-percent drop in the production of 
zinc. The production loss over this 
4-year period would have been much 
greater but for the fact that the normal 
exploration and development work car- 
ried on in order to find and block out 
ore and prepare working places well 
ahead of ore extraction was stopped or 
limited in order to use all available man- 
power for immediate production. 

Our Government attempted to de- 
velop and obtain substantial quantities 
of chromite from the large Stillwater 
deposits in Montana and failed for the 
lack of labor alone. Intensive explora- 
tory work was conducted on the Mon- 
tana Stillwater deposits by the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the Geo- 
logical Survey for a period of 2 years 
prior to Pearl Harbor. An additional 2 
years were spent in developing three 
mines on the deposits, constructing con- 
centrating plants, and modern housing 
facilities. Some $12,000,000 were spent 
on the defense-plant portion of the two 
larger projects alone, exclusive of oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Money 
was no object; time-and-a-half and 
double-time was paid for Saturday and 
Sunday work. Failure to obtain sufi- 
cient labor caused the RFC to close the 
two smaller projects in order to trans- 
fer the labor to the larger and more eff- 
cient project. Even so, the continued 
shortage of labor permitted the concen- 
trating mill at the Mouat chromite op- 
eration to be operated at only 25 per- 
cent of its capacity. 

In 1941 the Government considered 
and authorized the construction of a 
manganese beneficiation plant at Hen- 
derson, Nev., which was in operation for 
14 months. The defense plant portion 
of the cost amounted to $7,662,000, ex- 
clusive of the operating and maintenance 
costs of mine and plant. The RFC has 
stated: 

This project was highly experimental, 
using a new process, and never passed from 
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the experimental stage. The process was 
unsatisfactory throughout the contract and 
the project was discontinued for that reason. 


This is a typical example of failures 
due to the lack of technology and know- 
how beyond the laboratory stage. 

In the fall of 1942 and early 1943, the 
copper division of the War Production 
Board recommended that clearance be 
given to a select list of 36 domestic cop- 
per projects. It was believed that addi- 
tional production could be obiained from 
these copper properties more quickly 
than others. Fourteen of the projects 
represented expansions to existing op- 
erations. Over $53,000,000 of capital, 
critical materials costing $19,500,600, and 
an additional 5,872 workers were esti- 
mated to be required for the 36 projects 
which, when completed and in full pro- 
duction, were calculated to yield 148,000 
tons of copper per year. These 36 proj- 
ects were turned down by the War Pro- 
duction Board Facility Review Commit- 
tee or Facility Clearance Board because 
of the critical shortages of manpower 
and equipment. 

After the United States entered World 
War II, the opening of many deposists, 
abandoned mines, and districts was real- 
ized to be impossible of attainment. 
One example is the Conglomerate mine 
of the Calumet and Hecla Copper Co., 
located in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. The Conglomerate mine is over a 
mile deep and is known to contain at 
least 250,000 tons of copper. The eco- 
nomic conditions of the depression years 
forced this mine to be abandoned; the 
workings have caved in and are filled 
with water. The company estimates that 
under today's conditions 5 years and 
$20,600,000 would be required to open 
the Conglomerate mine and get it into 
production—a financial risk which pri- 
vate enterprise cannot afford to under- 
take. 

In view of the facts, it becomes obvious 
that the countless inactive mineral de- 
posits in the United States cannot pos- 
sibly be utilized to any advantage during 
a future war emergency unless the Gov- 
ernment of the United States finances 
an all-out and intelligent program to in- 
duce private enterprise to undertake the 
opening and mining of such mineral de- 
posits well in advance of the outbreak of 
war. 

APPARENT REASONS FOR INDIFFERENCE OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TOWARD CONDITION OF 
MINING INDUSTRY AND NEED OF ALL-OUT DO- 
MESTIC MINERALS PROGRAM 


Why have we failed to take appro- 
priate action to assure the maximum 
utilization of the mineral resources of the 
United States during a war emergency 
that may be upon us in the near future? 

In the first place, apparently we have 
failed to heed the warning of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board which stated 
in its report of January 2, 1945, that, 
“We must not delude ourselves by adopt- 
ing a Maginot line psychology by rely- 
ing solely or too heavily on stockpiling 
as a measure of national defense.” 

Secondly, the executive departments 
apparently believe that such action would 
interfere with our current foreign policy 
of furthering the interests of foreign na- 
tions by developing their mineral de- 
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posits, expanding their operating mines, 
and importing as much foréign mineral 
and metal production as possible as a 
means of providing dollar exchange, re- 
gardless of the great damage done to the 
mining industry of the United States. 
In addition, the executive departments 
either are utterly indifferent to the prob- 
lem or have been so occupied with other 
matters that they have failed to make a 
realistic analysis of the minerals security 
of the United States. This may explain 
the indifference displayed in a statement 
appearing in the Munitions Board report 
of January 23, 1950, as follows: 

The Munitions Board has not taken a posi- 
tion as to the expediency of any action to 
keep domestic mines in operation. Never- 
theless, the Board does recognize the impact 
both on military strength and on stock- 
piling, of any decline in domestic minerals 
production. A strong, prosperous, and effi- 
cient domestic mining industry is basic to 
the national security. 


What other explanation may there be 
for the fact that the Department of the 
Interior on the one hand contends that 
the attainment of the maximum stock- 
pile objective is necessary for the min- 


. erals security of the United States and 


on the other hand, while knowing that 

a $15,000,000,000 stock pile not only is 

not contemplated, but is incapable of 

realization for many years to come, and 
realizing that a war emergency may be 
upon us within the next few years, makes 
no effort whatsoever to arouse the people 
of the United States and the Congress 
to the alternate necessity of an all-out 

Government-financed program to put 

thousands of idle domestic mineral de- 

posits into production before it is too 
late. 

MUNITIONS BOARD WARNS MINIMUM STOCKPILE 
OBJECTIVES IF ATTAINED INFER NO GUARANTY 
OF SUFFICIENCY IN A FUTURE WAR; CONGRESS 
NOW RESPONSIBLE FOR SUCH GUARANTY 
In its last stockpiling report to the 

Congress, dated January 23, 1950, the 

Munitions Board once again sounded 

this ominous warning: 

At the time these stockpile objectives 
were established it was made clear that they 
were minimum objectives. They inferred no 
guaranty of sufficiency in a future war, 
being intended merely as a guide in the 
maintenance of a balanced procurement 
program. 


If the Munitions Board, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, or the National 
Security Resources Board will not take 
appropriate action to recommend and 
initiate a domestic minerals program 
which will guarantee a sufficiency of 
minerals and metals throughout any fu- 
ture war emergency, it becomes the obvi- 
cus duty and responsibility of the Con- 
gress itself to take the action necessary 
to provide such a guaranty to the people 
of the United States. 

PROGRAMS REQUIRED TO GUARANTEE A SUFFICIEN- 
CY OF MINERALS AND METALS IN A FUTURE WAR 
EMERGENCY 
In order to guarantee that the United 

States will have an adequate supply of 

strategic and critical minerals and 

metals, or a supply as nearly adequate as 
can possibly be obtained at this late date, 
to meet all military and essential civilian 
requirements throughout a 5- to 8-year 
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period of war and during a 3-year post- 
war reconversion and rehabilitation pe- 
riod, the Congress must face the problem 
squarely and realistically, regardless of 
outside influences and the apathy of the 
executive agencies. The Congress must 
enact enabling legislation, appropriate 
the funds required, and direct that the 
following policies and programs be car- 
ried out immediately: 

First. The Munitions Board and the 
General Services Administration must 
abandon the policy and practice of off- 
again, on-again purchases in order to 
keep the quantity of each stockpile ma- 
terial in theoretical balance and of never 
Paying above market prices for strategic 
and critical materials. 

With a few possible exceptions, all 
available world surpluses of strategic and 
critical materials must be purchased for 
the stockpile. 

Purchasing missions, including staffs 
of technical personnel, supplied with 
contractual authority, small tools and 
equipment, must be sent to foreign 
sources of supply to increase production 
and obtain the maximum quantities of 
materials to the extent not obtainable 
fror: the undeveloped mineral deposits 
in the United States. This method was 
used by the Board of Economic Warfare 
to obtain greater quantities of mica, 
beryl, tantalite, and other materials dur- 
ing World War II and should be adopted 
at this time. 

Second. An independent agency must 
be established to commence immediately 
and carry out an intensive, all-out, 10- 
to 12-year Government-financed pro- 
gram designed and geared to have 
private enterprise explore, develop, and 
mine the Nation’s undeveloped mineral 
deposits and expand existing operations 
in order to obtain maximum domestic 
production of strategic and critical min- 
erals and metals in the shortest possible 
time. 

All production derived from such ef- 
forts must be delivered to the stockpile 
until the outbreak of a war, at which 
time the flow shall be diverted to meet 
consumer requirements as directed by 
the Federal Government. 

COST OF THE REQUIRED DOMESTIC MINERALS 
PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


The Munitions Board has pointed out 
that the daily cost to the United States 
of World War II reached about $500,- 
060,000, and that, measured in these 
terms, the cost of the entire stockpile 
when completed would be equivalent to 
the cost of only a few days of war. The 
expenditure reauired to carry out the 
domestic minerals production program 
required to guarantee that the United 
States will have the minerals and metals 
needed in a future war emergency prob- 
ably would be equivalent to the cost to 
the United States of 10 to 14 days of the 
last war. 

It is highly important to remember 
that unlike planes, guns, tanks, and 
ships that have no commercial value and 
sooner or later are expended or become 
obsolete and are discarded, mineral and 
metal acquisitions represent an ex- 
change of dollars for indestructible ma- 
terials that, in general, have an increas- 
ingiy greater monetary value with the 
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passage of time. In the words of the 
Munitions Board, “The stockpile is an 
inventory of raw materials with a cash 
value; it is a recoverable asset owned by 
the people of the United States. In this 
sense it is an insurance policy, the out- 
lay for which would be returned many- 
fold should the stockpile be used, and 
yet until it is used it retains value 
indefinitely. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it would be well to pon- 
der the statement of Commodore Lewis 
L. Strauss, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, which he made 414 
years ago, in October, 1945, before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. Commodore Strauss 
representing the Secretary of the Navy, 
stated in part: 


After a war has begun—and it is now con- 
ceded that the next war, if we have one, 
is likely to come suddenly with no advance 
warning—it may be too late to acquire these 
materials from other countries. We may be 
denied access to the principal world sources 
of many strategic materials, and we can well 
remember how, in early 1942, when the 
Japanese had cut our sea communications 
to the Far East, we were denied access to our 
principal sources of supply for tin, rubber, 
manila fiber, quinine, and other necessary 
commodities. 

While the Far East was completely shut 
off, other areas became inaccessible to vary- 
ing degrees as the result of enemy action. 

Shipping routed to India, the East and 
West Coasts of Africa, and South America, 
suffered costly losses, and the Mediterranean 
was practically closed to trafic. 

In the winter of 1942-43, for example, sub- 
stantial tonnages of bauxite from the 
Guineas, then critical in our airplane pro- 
gram, were lost due to enemy submarine 
action. Such quantities of strategic mate- 
rials as we did successfully import from those 
areas which were not completely cut off, 
were imported at considerable cost to the 
war effort. Combat vessels needed else- 
where had to be assigned to protect this 
shipping. Ships which were needed for the 
transport of personnel and supplies required 
by the armed forces had to be diverted from 
that use and their destruction risked. 

Furthermore, a substantial tonnage of 
heavy materials had to be flown from China, 
Africa, India, and South America at great 
cost and uneconomic use of fuel, trained per- 
sonnel, and airplanes. 

These desperate efforts did not save us 
from many delays and set-backs in our pro- 
duction program caused by the shortages of 
needed strategic materials. 

The lesson to be learned is, obviously, that 
we cannot afford to gamble with our security 
on the chance that in another national emer- 
gency we could again be so fortunate. 


Shall we heed such warnings and take 
required action or shall we gamble the 
future of the United States against the 
remote chance that United States mer- 
chant ships may be successful in running 
the gauntlet of 250 to 1,000 or more 
enemy submarines and return with large 
quantities of strategic materials, and the 
equally remote chance that enemy action, 
by one means or another. may not suc- 
ceed in shutting off overseas sources of 
supplies? 

The cold facts reveal that after a 
major war has started it is, with few 
exceptions, impossible not only to utilize 
the Nation’s undeveloped mineral de- 
posits effectively but it is impossible to 
maintain the production of operating 
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mines. It is a fact that once war has 
started, the undeveloped mineral deposits 
and idle mines of the United States may 
just as well be in the hands of the enemy 
for the little good they could contribute 
to the winning of the war and the econ- 
omy of our Nation. 

In the light of present world condi- 
tions and the evidence before us, it be- 
comes imperative that the Congress im- 
mediately initiate an all-out program 
that will provide the people of the United 
States with the strategic and critical raw 
materials from or with which all mili- 
tary, industrial, and essential civilian 
supplies, materials, and equipment re- 
quired to win a future war and maintain 
our basic economy must be made. 

A partial or half-hearted effort. will 
not save our Nation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomas: On 
page 277, line 25, after the second comma, 
insert “of which not to exceed $25,000,000 
may be expended in accordance with the 
purposes of said act of July 23, 1946, through 
purchase contracts negotiated with operators 
within the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions, and in making advance pay- 
ments on such contracts to the extent de- 
termined to be necessary to the performance 
thereof, and.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Alaska public works: For an additional 
amount for expenses necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of the act of August 24, 
1949 (Public Law 264), relating to the de- 
velopment of the Territory of Alaska, to 
remain available until June 30, 1955, $9,- 
000,000, of which $4,000,000 shall be for the 
liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant 
to authority heretofore granted under this 
head and of which not to exceed $500,000 
shall be available for administrative expenses, 
including the purchase of not to exceed two 
passenger motor vehicles: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be available 
for expenditure on any project until a cer- 
tificate has been received from the Secretary 
of Defense that the installation of such facil- 
ity will be of value in connection with na- 
tional defense. 


Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARTLETT: On 
page 279, line 24, after “vehicles”, strike out 
the colon and all that follows down to the 
period in line 3 on page 280. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have offered seeks to strike 
that language which would give the Sec- 
retary of Defense authority and, in fact, 
direct him, to approve all applications 
under the Alaska Public Works Act. I 
do not think that authority is needed. 
The Secretary of Defense has never asked 
for it. The law itself, in my opinion, 
and I should say in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Defense, because he never 
offered any objection to it, sets up suffi- 
cient safeguards. 

Mr. Chairman, through forces beyond 
my control the subcommittee in charge 
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of the bill, in inquiring into the appro- 
priation request probably did not receive 
the adequate presentation to which it 
was entitled. As I understand, the facts 
were not available at that ime. As a 
consequence, the budgetary request was 
reduced and this language was added. 

Mr. Chairman, the Alaska public 
works bill came into being primarily, I 
think, as the result of a special Alaska 
message sent to the Congress in May of 
1948 by President Truman, in which he 
asked for legislation of this character. 
The bill was enacted last year. It pro- 
vides for a program of public works in 
Alaska over a period of 5 years, in the 
amount of $70,000,000, $35,000,000 to be 
paid by the Federal Government and 
$35,000,000 by municipalities in the Ter- 
ritory and by the Territorial govern- 
ment. That is intended to be an aid in 
the over-all development of the Terri- 
tory, so more people will go there to live, 
so more business will be established, and 
so there will be more industry. Natu- 
rally, whatever occurs in that respect in 
any one part of the Territory will help 
the entire Territory, and thus will be of 
aid in the military effort in that area. 

It was not intended that the work 
should be confined only to those com- 
munities where the armed services are 
principally located, but was intended, as 
I say, to be a general program for the 
entire Territory. 

The Secretary of Defense sent a repre- 
sentative before the legislative commit- 
tee in the Senate that was consider- 
ing the authorizing legislation and he 
spoke of the need for the general deyel- 
opment program as contrasted with the 
special program of the type that might 
be made necessary if this language were 
adopted. The testimony of Major Gen- 
eral Gardner was specifically in favor of 
the bill which was adopted. The Secre- 
tary of Defense at that time had addi- 
tional opportunity to present the point 
that he should have the veto power, as it 
were, over this public works act if he de- 
sired it, but he did not so indicate. 

Section 4 of Public Law 264 of this 
Congress in conjunction with section 3 
sets up a system of safeguards which I 
think is adequate. It provides that no 
application shall be approved unless the 
Administrator of General Services gives 
his assent. In addition to that the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska must give his approval 
and likewise the Secretary of the In- 
terior. That is not all. Those officials 
must call upon and consult with such 
other Federal agencies as have a sub- 
stantial interest in the public works pro- 
gram. I think that is sufficient, and this 
language ought not be added. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that it 
is especially pertinent or at all pertinent 
to say that we ought to spend money in 
this country because we are spending it 
somewhere else but the other day I read 
that this Government is going to spend 
$80,000,000 for a public-works program 
in Berlin to relieve unemployment. This 
Alaska Act is not one for the relief of 
unemployment, but to build up what is 
now a most important part of our own 
country. If we are going to spend $20,- 
000,000 in Berlin and if Berlin is a front 
line then we can spend that much for 
Alaska since Alaska is surely a front 
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line of our defenses, in another part of 
the world. I surely do not quarrel with 
any decision which may have been 
reached to strengthen our position in 
Germany, but surely we must give equal 
consideration to Alaska. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. N 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the sterling 
qualities and fine ability and great con- 
tribution of the distinguished Delegate 
from Alaska. He proposes to strike out 
a proviso which would require the certi- 
fication by the Secretary of Defense that 
a project was needed in the interest of 
national defense before funds could be 
granted for that purpose. Since the 
committee held its hearings the Dele- 
gate from Alaska has presented to the 
gentleman from Tennessee personally 
some further enlightenment upon the 
program which was most inadequately, I 
regretfully say, presented to the subcom- 
mittee. But the information supplied 
by the gentleman is not yet sufficient to 
justify the granting of funds to the Ter- 
ritory for these purposes in contradis- 
tinction from programs applying to other 
Territories and States unless it is based 
upon the question of national defense. 
I regret to say what I am about to say 
because it involves a gentleman for whom 
I have a high personal regard. The 
administrator of this program, Mr. Lar- 
son, is an able and fine man. He is a 
very sociable gentleman, too. But I 
think I ought to say to the Congress that 
neither he nor any member of his staff 
seemed to know what they were talking 
about regarding this program nor were 
they able to convince the committee that 
they had justified this program. On the 
basis of what we heard, I confess to you 
I do not believe we should have appro- 
priated any money for this program. 
We made a drastic cut. We should not 
have appropriated any on the basis of 
the presentation to the subcommittee. 
That is not to say that some of this work 
is not needed. I think it is. The dis- 
tinguished Delegate from Alaska has 
convinced me that some work is needed 
but he has not convinced me nor other 
members of the subcommittee that we 
should proceed with these projects un- 
less it is certified by the Secretary of 
Defense as in the interest of national 
defense. 

Let me give you just one example, and 
I could give you many examples, of the 
type of project requested of the subcom- 
mittee in this program. I see in the 

earings, for instance, a water project 
for Port Alexander which is a city with 
the great population, according to the 
census figures, of 50 men, women, and 
children. Yet the program called for 
the expenditure of $50,000, merely for a 
water supply. Can anyone justify 
spending $1,000 per capita—man, wom- 
an, and child—not for sewage disposal 
and water, but merely water supply? 
That is the kind of evidence that was 
presented to this committee. I suggest 
to the Administrator that the next time 
he appears before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee I hope, and his friends ex- 
pect, that he and his agency will show 
more diligence and Knowledge and con- 
cern, 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman 
knows I agree with him that many of 
the projects submitted could not be de- 
fended, and that is the reason I did not 
seek any increase in the amount here. 
We hope to present, on the basis of data 
now accumulated, a good case before the 
other body. But I want to say this, that 
no Alaskan municipality has ever de- 
faulted on a loan, nor has any other 
political subdivision of the Territory of 
Alaska. When the loans are granted it 
will be on a sound basis, and every cent 
owing to the Federal Government will be 
repaid. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the truth 
and the force of the gentleman's state- 
ment, I appreciate, too, the diligence 
and excellence of his service. Had he 
presented the case before the subcom- 
mittee, with the full facts and justifica- 
tion, which I am sure he can marshal at 
a later time in support of some of these 
projects, the subcommittee might have 
felt more favorably inclined. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Will the gentleman not 
concede with me that on the basis of 
the testimony presented to the commit- 
tee, the subcommittee must have been 
generous in approving any appropria- 
tion for the program? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, I cannot quar- 
rel with the gentleman from Tennessee 
on that. I was surprised that we got any 
money. Naturally, I do not blame Mr, 
Larson. He cannot know all the details, 
but I think his people should have. But 
at any rate, these data are assembled 
and will be presented, and I think the 
subcommittee will agree that projects 
now sought are financially sound. I 
should add that I did not try to make a 
technical presentation to your commit- 
tee because the figures were not available 
to me. That, after all, was the proper 
business of the agency, 

Mr. GORE. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman for stepping into what I most re- 
gretfully say is a void and lack of infor- 
mation. The gentleman has contributed 
valuable service. The gentleman made 
one additional statement, to which I 
would like to make reference. The gen- 
tleman said that no municipality in Alas- 
ka had defaulted on its debt. For that I 
applaud. But some of these projects 
asked for thousands of dollars for com- 
munities that were not even incorporated. 
For instance, the village of Homer. They 
have no officials authorized to sign a bond 
or to incur indebtedness for the munici- 
pality. There was no municipalty. A 
large project was asked, and we just 
could not give it approval. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I want to say that 
before application is submitted from any 
such district, it will come through a 
school district or a public utility district 
or the Territorial government of Alaska, 
The gentleman is right, 
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Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman. I 
have talked with the gentleman, and he 
has contributed valuable service in try- 
ing to put this program on a sound basis, 
because he realizes that the Congress of 
the United States does not wish to ap- 
propriate money to be spent in an ir- 
responsible manner. The gentleman is 
correct, in my opinion, in the course he 
is pursuing. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We do not want to 
waste a dime of Federal money in Alas- 
ka. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Without entering 
into the merits that my friend is dis- 
cussing, I was glad to note his reference 
of respect to Mr. Larson for his ability 
and fine character. 

Mr, GORE. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. He is a very out- 
standing man and a great administrator. 
We on the Expenditures Committee have 
had him before us a number of times, 
and the committee has a deep feeling of 
respect for him personally and as a pub- 
lic official. 

Mr. GORE. He is an able gentleman 
and in fairness to him I should say that 
his is a comparatively new agency with 
many new problems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe all of us have respect 
for the services of the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. Personally, I 
have been much interested in Alaska; I 
voted for the Alaska statehood bill; I 
have supported many measures to en- 
courage development up there. But I 
think we ought to understand exactly 
what the situation is here before us. 
The gentleman from Alaska has offered 
a motion to strike a proviso which the 
commiitee put in this bill. The para- 
graph proposes a $9,000,000 appropria- 
tion for some public works projects in 
Alaska; then we added this proviso: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be available for expenditure on 
any project until a certificate has been re- 
ceived from the Secretary of Defense that the 
installation of such facility will be of value 
in connection with national defense. 


In other words, the committee merely 
was endeavoring to insure that the 
money that we provide here would be 
spent on the essential projects, There 
is a table which appears in the hearings 
at pages 1624 to 1627 to which the gentle- 
man from Tennessee has already alluded. 
If the Members would only take that 
table and go through it, I am sure they 
would want every safeguard possible to 
insure that the money we appropriate 
will be used on the meritorious projects 
and not on those which are not meri- 
torious. For instance, here is one pro- 
posal to spend $1,100,000 for a school, 
sewer, and power supply in a community 
of 300 population. Here is another re- 
quest for $400,000 for a small town by 
the name of Petersburg. It may be that 
they need this hospital in Petersburg, 
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but the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS] very properly questioned 
whether or not the people in Petersburg 
could operate or support that hospital 
if it actually were established there. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
United States Government is putting up 
this money. We could require the local 
communities to put up some; they have 
a nominal liability in general of 50 per- 
cent; they could get it on a 25-percent 
basis, but the Administrator assured us 
he was trying to get them to agree to put 
up 50 percent. Originally the Federal 
Government puts up the money. There 
are $75,000,000 worth of projects. All 
the committee does with this proviso is 
to say: “Do not go ahead on it until you 
have a certificate from the Secretary of 
Defense that it is needed for national 
defense.” Or, to put it another way, this 
money must be used first so that we will 
consider national defense needs and so 
that it will have national defense value. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to take this 
occasion to join the gentleman from 
South Dakota in paying my respects to 
the Delegate from Alaska, It is my im- 
pression during the years that he has 
served here that no Member of this 
House has worked harder or more 
assiduously in behalf of the constituency 
he represents; and I may say that he has 
got a big load to carry, because he has a 
big Territory to represent. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. He has; 
and whatever may be the attitude of 
this Committee with respect to this 
amendment should not minimize what 
the gentleman has said. But I do feel 
that this proviso should stay in the bill; 
it is the only guaranty that this money 
will be used on the most urgent projects, 
those vital to national defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Delegate 
from Alaska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of any money appropriated by this 
or any other act for any agency of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government (which shall 
include all departments, independent estab- 
lishments, and wholly owned Government 
corporations) shall be used during the cur- 
rent fiscal year for the purchase within the 
continental limits of the United States of 
any typewriting machines (except typewrit- 
ing machines for veterans under public laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion) unless the Administrator of General 
Services certifies that he is unable to fur- 
nish such agency with suitable typewriting 
machines out of stock on hand. The Ad- 
ministrator of General Services is authorized 
and directed at such times as he may de- 
termine to be necessary to survey and de- 
termine the numbers and kinds of typewrit- 
ing machines located in the continental 
limits of the United States which are at any 
time surplus to the requirements of any 
agency in the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment (which shall include all depart- 
ments, independent establishments, and 
wholly owned Government corporations). 
Upon such determination, the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized to direct, 
upon such notice and in such manner as 
he may prescribe, the head of any such agency 
to surrender to the General Services Admin- 
istration any and all typewriting machines 
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surplus to its requirements, the costs of pack- 
ing, shipping, and handling thereof to be 
charged to the general supply fund. Each 
such agency shall furnish the Administrator 
of General Services such information regard- 
ing typewriting machines, wherever located, 
as he may from time to time request. The 
General Services Administration is authorized 
and directed to receive, hold, sell, exchange, 
or supply to any branch of the Government, 
including the District of Columbia, type- 
writing machines surrendered to it hereun- 
der. The Administrator of General Services 
is authorized to charge each agency to which 
typewriting machines are supplied hereun- 


der amounts equal to the fair value thereof, 


as determined by him, and such amounts 
shall be credited to the general supply fund. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the current appropria- 
tion bill contains no appropriation for the 
Office of Housing Expediter for the year 
1951 for the purpose of administering any 
rent control act which may be passed by 
this Congress and that is as it should 
be because no authorization act has as yet 
been passed by the Congress. Without 
such an authorization act obviously there 
can be no appropriation of funds for any 
such purpose. 

Iam sure that had an extension of the 
rent control act been passed by the Con- 
gress by this time this subcommittee with 
its customary excellence would have seen 
fit to include an appropriation for rent- 
control administration in this bill. I 
have been informed that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House 
will begin hearings on extension of the 
rent-control act beginning next Monday. 
I have further been informed that the 
hearings before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of another body have 
already been completed and that it will 
begin its deliberations on extension of 
the act within a short time. Yet all of 
these deliberations may very well go for 
naught if hearings are not undertaken 
immediately in connection with a defi- 
ciency appropriation for the year 1950, 
exceedingly important appropriation of 
rent control is even to last until June 
30, as is authorized by the present law. 

This alarming situation was called to 
the attention of this Congress and of 
the Committee on Appropriations spe- 
cifically by the President when on April 
20 he sent to each branch of the Con- 
gress a request for a deficiency appro- 
priation in the amount of $800,000 for 
the Office of the Housing Expediter. 
After pointing out the drastic cuts in 
appropriations which this agency has 
already suffered during the year, the 
President’s message stated: 

The situation is more serious, however, 
in that the amount provided by the Congress 
is insufficient to permit minimum admin- 
istration of rent control to the end of the 
fiscal year. In order to stay within the 
amount appropriated by Congress, it will be 
necessary for the Housing Expediter imme- 
diately to serve separation notices to more 
than 1,200 of the remaining employees or 
to disband the organization completely be- 
fore June 1, 1950. Despite Federal, State, 
and local decontrol measures taken to date, 
or to become effective soon, approximately 
8,000,000 dwelling units will still be under 
Federal rent control on May 1, 1950. 


I would like to proceed further and 
soy this, that in order for the Rent Con- 
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trol Administration to continue in force 
and effect, at least for the balance of 
its authorized term—and I think it is 
exceedingly important that it do con- 
tinue in force and effect certainly until 
June 30 at the very least—it is neces- 
sary that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions act on the President’s request for 
a deficiency appropriation. 

I have here an article which appeared 
in the Evening Star of Saturday, No- 
vember 19, under the headline “Real es- 
tate men told to beat control by curb 
on funds.” All of us, I think, are aware 
of the excellent job being performed by 
the Select Committee on Lobbying Ac- 
tivities in ferreting out the activities of 
the real-estate lobby, and showing how 
it actually works. This article clearly 
reveals that it never admits defeat. If 
the Congress passes an act, do not accept 
it. Kill the appropriation, so that the 
law withers. 

Let me read to you from this article 
which, incidentally and ironically 
enough, comes from my home city, the 
city of Chicago: 

Kendall Cady, past president of the In- 
stitute of Real Estate Management, believes 
the real-estate industry must battle rent- 
control indirectly through whittling down 
appropriations for enforcement rather than 
by a frontal attack. 

“The time to fight this battle against rent 
control is now and not next July 30, when 
rent control expires, and I think I have a 
gimmick to fight this battle,” he told a ses- 
sion of the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards yesterday. 

Explaining the plan, Mr. Cady said that 
essentially it amounted to influencing Con- 
gress “to tell Tighe Woods (the National 
Housing Expediter in charge of rent con- 
trol) that he has had all the money he Is 
going to get and give him no more. 

“We must go to see our Senators and Con- 
gressmen now,” he continued, “They're 
ready to listen now, and in June they will 
be thinking of November and not of ending 
rent control. We must go to them now, and 
we must send our bankers to them, and our 
ministers and every friend we have, 

“If we can send enough Members of Con- 
gress back to Washington with this idea, we 
can win this fight before the Appropriations 
Committee.” 


Mr. Chairman, that is the plan of the 
real-estate lobby. At this moment it 
stands on the threshold of victory. It 
can be defeated and it must be defeated, 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations keeps faith 
with the President of the United States, 
keeps faith with the people of the Na- 
tion, rather than with the real-estate 
lobby, and permits hearings to be held, 
on the deficiency appropriation, so that 
the House may be given the opportunity 
to vote on the question of providing nec- 
essary funds. This is essential in order 
that rent control may last, at least until 
dune 30. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for one addi- 
tional minuty. 3 

. The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objzction. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. May I suggest that 
the gentleman propound a question dur- 
ing this minute to the Committee on 
Appropriations as to whether or not they 
will bring out the bill they have before 
them to give an additional appropriation 
to the office of Housing Expediter so that 
it may continue, at least until June 30 
the work that it is doing, without which 
appropriation it will have to cloŝe up be- 
fore the month is over? 

Mr, YATES. I will be happy to ask 
that question of the chairman of the sub- 
committee. If the chairman of the sub- 
committee wishes to comment on the 
question propounded by the gentleman 
from New York, I would be glad to have 
the benefit of his comment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I would be glad 
to comment. Is the gentleman intimat- 
ing that the real-estate lobby has been 
working on the Committee on Appro- 
priations? 

Mr. YATES. Asa member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, let me say to 
the gentleman that I know that I have 
not been approached by the real-estate 
lobby, and I feel quite confident that the 
gentleman and the other members of the 
Committee on Appropriations similarly 
have not been approached. Yet, I would 
like to point out to the gentleman the 
vital necessity for the continuation of 
rent control in the great municipalities 
of this country and the vital necessity 
of obtaining hearings on the deficiency 
appropriation bill, as requested by the 
President. Rent control must not be 
allowed to fail for lack of funds. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I should like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Illinois for 
bringing to the attention of the House a 
dangerous and appalling situation. On 
May 26, within a matter of weeks, rent 
control in this country may collapse, not 
by expiration of legal authority but for 
lack of money to operate—unless we do 
something about it. The President has 
already submittea to the Congress a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation 
to continue the administration of rent 
control until June 30, 1950, the date the 
present law expires. It is imperative that 
immediate action be taken to appro- 
priate additional funds. 

I say this situation is dangerous be- 
cause of the substantial cuts that al- 
ready have been made in the appropria- 
tions for the Office of the Housing Ex- 
pediter it has been necessary to dismiss 
since last summer over 2,000 employees. 
At the present time approximately 8,- 
650,000 dwelling units in 42 States are 
being administered by this office. I say 
it is dangerous because if the necessary 
funds to administer rent control are not 
forthcoming, it may be necessary to dis- 
band this agency. Law and order re- 
quire that so long as a statute is on the 
books, it should be enforced—and the 
duty of each of us is to see that it is 
enforced, regardless of our personal feel- 
ings or beliefs, 
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I say the situation and the prospects 
are appalling if action is not taken im- 
mediately to supply these funds because 
of the great hardships that would be 
caused to millions of persons by the 
abrupt termination of rent control in 
this still acute housing shortage. 

How acute is the housing shortage? 
Here is what the greatest fact collecting 
body in our country today, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, says: Based on re- 
cent official surveys of vacancies in 25 
areas located in all regions of the coun- 
try from coast to coast, BLS states 
clearly that over-all vacancy rates are 
far below normal, generally between 1 
and 2 percent as compared with normal 
rates of 5 to 6 percent. Vacancy rates 
for habitable dwellings for rent are gen- 
erally less than 1 percent and many of 
them are less than one-half of 1 percent. 

In my own city of St. Louis, a survey 
made in December, 1949, showed an over- 
all vacancy rate of 1.3 percent, and an 
habitable rental vacancy rate of 0.4 per- 
cent. Habitable rental vacancy rates, 
and remember these surveys were made 
in December, 1949 and January and 
February, 1950—I repeat habitable rental 
vacancy rates were between 0.5 and 0.9 
percent in Buffalo; Detroit; Portland, 
Maine; Memphis; Jacksonville; Cincin- 
nati; Nashville; New Orleans; Baltimore; 
and Los Angeles. The rate was 0.4 per- 
cent in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, Pittsburgh, and in New York City 
and it was 0.1 percent in Kansas City and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. These extremely 
low vacancy rates, so small in many 
instances as to make it truthful to say 
there is no vacancy, underline the acute 
housing shortage. 

Hearings before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee on the exten- 
sion of rent control beyond June 30, 
1950, begins next week. An abrupt end- 
ing of rent control at this stage, in my 
opinion, would create turmoil, confusion, 
and suffering, not only in St. Louis, but 
also over the entire country. 

Action on landlord petitions for ad- 
justments in rent, on tenants’ com- 
plaints, on compliance actions, on re- 
quests for evictions, on reduction for 
overcharges would be abruptly stopped— 
all a direct thwarting of the intention 
of this body that the law be administered 
to June 30, 1950. To terminate the St. 
Louis office and the offices in other parts 
of the country prior to the time deter- 
mined by this Congress would be an 
injustice to landlords, tenants and the 
general public alike. It is not fair to 
landlords because during the period from 
April 1949 through March 1950, three 
out of every four landlords who applied 
for a rent increase obtained it. It is 
not fair to tenants because in studies 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rents have increased on the average up 
to 41 percent in cities that have been 
decontrolled. It is not fair to the public 
since an unreasonable rise in rents af- 
fects all of us by reducing the purchasing 
power for food, clothing, transportation 
and other commodities. 

I urge that we give priority to the con- 
sideration of the President’s request for 
additional funds to continue rent con- 
trol, and that the House take action 
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promptly to appropriate the necessary 
funds. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Housing AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses of the Office of the Administrator, in- 
cluding personal services and rent in the 
District of Columbia; purchase of one pas- 
senger motor vehicle, for replacement only; 
printing and binding; services as authorized 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a); expenses of attendance at 
meetings of organizations concerned with 
the work of the Agency; payment of tort 
claims pursuant to law (28 U. S. C. 2672); 
a health service program as authorized by 
law (5 U. S. C. 150); and transportation ex- 
penses and not to exceed $25 per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
73b-2), for persons serving without com- 
pensation as members of any advisory com- 
mittee established pursuant to Title VI of 
the Housing Act of 1949; $4,200,000; Pro- 
vided, That the Administrator may, with 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, transfer to this account from 
funds of the constituent agencies such sums 
as relate primarily to functions which are 
consolidated in the Office of the Administra- 
tor as authorized by Title IIT of the Housing 
Act of 1948, as amended. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Muttzr: On 
page 288, line 17, strike out “$4,200,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 85,000,000.“ 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to increase 
by $800,000 the appropriation for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
agency in its budget estimate asked for 
$6,000,000. The subcommittee has al- 
lowed that only to the extent of $4,200,- 
000. By this amendment I am asking 
that it be increased to $5,000,000. 

You will probably recall that the ap- 
propriations granted to the agency for 
this fiscal year were not for the entire 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, but 
started in October 1949. The result is 
that new the agency is employing some 
600 men and women, and although on 
the record it appears that you have in- 
creased the appropriation by $225,000, if 
you figure it on the entire annual basis 
you actually have cut it. The result will 
be that instead of its being able to em- 
ploy these 600 men and women it will 
have to cut back its personnel to 520, 
so that an agency that because of legis- 
lation we enacted in this Congress needs 
at least 85 more persons to do the job 
we entrusted to them and directed them 
to do will have to cut back by 80 men. 
In other words, in order to give them 
the manpower they need to be able to 
do this job, it is necessary that you in- 
crease this appropriation by the $800,- 
000 my amendment seeks to put back 
into the bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will not the resto- 
ration of these funds according to the 
budget estimate prepare the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for going ahead 
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with slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment work in the communities of this 
Nation? 

1 MULTER. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

May I say that no part of this $800,000 
is for research. The $1,000,000 the com- 
mittee said they should not have this 
year I am not touching. I am not ask- 
ing you to put it back. This $800,000 
is absolutely essential if this agency is 
to do the work the Congress has ordered 
it to do. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I rise in support 
of the gentleman from New York, and 
commend him as well as the gentleman 
from Illinois for calling to the attention 
of the House and the American people 
the very, very imminent dange: of the 
end of rent control in the United States. 
I happen to know by visiting many metro- 
politan areas that thousands and thou- 
sands of American families are living in 
constant fear and dread that the ax 
may fall on them after June 30. So let 
us do everything we can to continue the 
very necesSary and vital rent control 
in the United States. 

Mr.MULTER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. Permit me to call 
to the attention of the committee that 
no part of this $800,000 which I seek by 
this amendment has anything to do with 
rent control. I heartily agree with all 
that has been said on the floor here to- 
day about rent control and the necessity 
of giving the Housing Expediter an ap- 
propriation to carry on this work with- 
out which he must close up. This is not 
for the Office of the Expediter. No part 
of this is for rent control. We will meet 
that separately, I hope in the very near 
future. I urge upon you to increase this 
appropriation for the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency by $800,000 so that it 
can do its job. The Agency itself says: 

It is clear that, far from representing an 
increase, the amount recommended by the 
House Committee is, in fact, a severe cut 
that would cripple and delay the Agency's 
programs at the very time when every effort 
should be made to continue their develop- 
ment so as to meet the urgent needs which 
the Congress had in mind in enacting the 
new legislation— 


Directing it to carry on these func- 
tions. 

I urge upon you the approval of this 
amendment which will give the Agency 
the $5,000,000 which my amendment 
would then call for. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man from New York for his interest in 
housing. Since he has been a Member 
of Congress I know I can say with every 
degree of accuracy and sincerity that 
his contribution to the problem of hous- 
ing has been an outstanding one. 


Mr. Chairman, his amendment seeks to 


increase this appropriation by $800,000. 
Frankly, there was a pretty substantial 
cut in this item. We cut that from 
$6,000,000 down to $4,200,000. Let us see 
what this money is for. It is not going 
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to add or subtract one single house which 
is going to be built in the United States 
in the year 1951. This money is for one 
thing and one thing alone and that is 
what we call salaries and expenses. The 
sum total is split up into some four or 
five parts. Research and development 
for housing is a major one of the items. 
The Administrator asked for $3,300,000. 
If my memory serves me correctly the 
committee was unanimously of the opin- 
ion that $2,300,000 was ample in view of 
the fact that very little of their 1950 
funds have been allocated even though 
the year has already passed to the ex- 
tent of 5 or 6 months. The indica- 
tions were that they could not allocate 
and certainly could not spend more than 
$2,000,000 for 1951. Yet we gave them 
$2,300,060. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We gave 
them $225,000 more than they had for 
the current year. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Most of this money is going to be spent 
for salaries and expenses. In this one 
office for the fiscal year 1950 they had 
601 positions. They wanted to increase 
that—not decrease it, do not misunder- 
stand me, but increase it by 158 jobs. 
What is the function of this Office of 
the Administrator? It is the top layer 
over five agencies and with the excep- 
tion of the Administrator it cannot 
change the substantive law one whit of 
these agencies, namely, Public Housing, 
the FHA, the HOLC, the FSLIC, and the 
Home Loan Bank Board. Those are the 
five activities and this is the top layer. 
Bear in mind when you have 759 employ- 
ees in that office you are going to have 
duplication in each 1 of the subordi- 
nate agencies. I will just use a simple 
example. The Administrator will have 
his budget officer and then the HOLC, 
the Home Loan Bank Board, the Public 
Housing Administration, and the FHA 
will have their budget officers and their 
legal staff and all of their experts. We 
are not attempting to cripple housing 
in the slightest. We are just trying 
to be a little bit economical. Certainly 
there is no gentleman on the floor who 
is going to be misled into believing 
whether erroneously or otherwise, that 
something in excess of 600 people can- 
not do this job, some phases of which 
will probably be duplicated by the sub- 
ordinate agencies. ‘These funds will 
allow them more than they had last year, 
and give them more employees. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my distin- 
guished and good friend from New York, 
whom I admire very much. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank you for the 
kind things you have said about me. 

First, let me point out that my amend- 
ment does not ask to add anything with 
reference to the cut of the public hous- 
ing provisions, I did not intend to im- 
ply that any part of this money would 
build any houses. This amendment is 
not to restore any part of that, but what 
you say is an increase of $225,000 ac- 
tually is not that. The agency is operat- 
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ing with 600 men. If you allow them 
only what you have allowed in this bill 
now they must cut back to 520 men. 

Mr. THOMAS. They will be able to 
operate and carry on successfully. If 
they are not, we will be glad to recon- 
sider it. We are not trying to cripple 
them at all. We are just trying to get 
them to be a little economical, Certain- 
ly they can get along with this amount 
of money and do an excellent job. If 
not, we will see that they get more 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas I[Mr. THOMAS! 
has expired. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with in- 
terest to the debates in this Chamber 
and the arguments on various items in 
the appropriation bill we are considering. 
I have taken little part in the discussions 
because I have realized that the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen on the appropria- 
tions committee, having accorded many 
weeks of study and hard work to the 
proper and wise distribution of avail- 
able funds among the many meritorious 
uses, have a much better understanding 
of the over-all picture than one who is 
not a member of the committee and, 
moreover, is a recent arrival in this body. 

But the matter of roofs over the heads 
of American families is one that prop- 
erly does concern me in my relation to 
my constituents and to my duty in the 
House as a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee—the only member 
on the committee from the second largest 
city in America, Chicago. I cannot take 
lightly the responsibility of representing 
one of the great urban centers of America 
on the committee which is charged with 
providing a real answer to the housing 
problem. 

In the city of Chicago, if rent control 
ends on June 30 of this year there will 
be a most unhappy condition of distress 
and of chaos. I do not believe that any 
Member on either side of the aisle would 
wish to see thousands of families, many 
of them with children and with babies 
in arms, thrown onto the streets, with 
no place to go. This is exactly what 
would happen in Chicago if abruptly, 
and before there had been provided 
housing within the rental means of our 
people, the protection of rent control 
should be terminated. 

The prospect is so grave in Chicago 
and in other cities of Ilinois that the 
Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, Governor 
of Illinois and grandson of the Vice 
President of the United States in the 
second Cleveland administration flew to 
Washington to testify before the com- 
mittee of the other body and to alert us 
in the Congress to what is ahead if rent 
control ends before there is available 
housing within the means of our people. 

But regardless of what we do in the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and 
regardless of the support that may be 
given us on the floor of the House, it all 
adds up to nothing if appropriations 
necessary to carry forward the purpose 
of the legislation we enact are cut and 
cut so that the legislation becomes im- 
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potent and deadwood because there is 
no money for its adecuate administra- 
tion. 

My colleague from Illinois IMr. 
Yates], who is the only member from 
Chicago on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and who is rendering such an out- 
standing service in the interest of the 
people of that city, has called attention 
to the fact that rent control really will 
end on the 25th of May unless we in the 
Congress authorize an additional appro- 
priation for the Housing Expediter to 
carry on after that date, when the 
money for the administration of his 
office will be gone entirely. I commend 
my distinguished colleague for bringing 
this so forcibly to the attention of the 
House. 

Now the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mutter], whose tireless industry 
and keen intellectuality have won for 
him the profound respect of his fellow- 
members on the Banking and Currency 
Committee, points to another spot where 
the failure to provide adequate funds in 
bills of appropriation is defeating the 
purpose of the Congress and is smashing 
into smithereens all that we have been 
trying to do to solve the housing problem 
in a way that the American people have 
a right to expect of us. American fami- 
lies, Mr. Chairman, are entitled to decent 
roofs over their heads. If we fail in the 
name of a false economy to provide rea- 
sonable and equitable means for them to 
have decent roofs, and within their fi- 
nancial ability, we may be sure they 
will not be in any mood to listen to our 
lame attempts to excuse ourselves. 

The Eighty-first Congress provided 
for public housing and slum clearance, 
and also for necessary research work. 
Unless the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MULTER] 
is adopted, because of a lack of money 
the purpose of the Congress will be de- 
feated. I bring this to the very serious 
attention of my colleagues. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to 
the distinguished and universally ad- 
mired gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I admire my distin- 
guished friend sincerely, but I am afraid 
he is a little in error in his last observa- 
tion. The construction money to build 
slum clearance projects has already been 
provided, and there is not 1 penny for 
construction involved in this bill. 

Mr, MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The purpose of my 
amendment is to give to the agency 
sufficient funds with which to administer 
the program. This is for personnel of 
the agency, not for building, but for per- 
sonnel that will supervise the plans and 
the building and the site acquisition and 
the slum clearance. Without personnel 
you cannot administer the program. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. That I ap- 
preciate. This money is simply for ad- 
ministrative purposes. Unless you have 
money to pay people to administer it you 
are not going to have any program. That 
is as simple as 2 times 2. The gentleman 
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from New York he presented it accu- 
rately, The most effective way to end 
anything is to throw a monkey wrench 
into the machinery that makes it go; 
that is the machinery of administration. 
I trust that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York will be 
adopted. Every time we strike in the 
name of false economy at well-considered 
plans for putting roofs over the heads 
of American families we are striking at 
the welfare of the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Mutter) there 
were—ayes 26, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Administrative expenses: For administra- 
tive expenses of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, $11,700,000, to be merged with and 
expended under the authorization for such 
expenses contained in title II of this 
chapter. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: On page 290, line 2, strike out 
“$11,700,000” and insert in leu thereof 
“$8,750,000.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill as reported proposes 
$11,700,000 for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Public Housing Admini- 
stration. The budget estimate was 
$13,000,000. Many members of the com- 
mittee thought we could very well 
make a 25 percent cut. My amendment 
proposes a 25 percent cut; that is, it pro- 
poses to allow $8,750,000 for-administra- 
tive expenses of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration for fiscal 1951. During the 
current year the Public Housing Admin- 
istration has $4,250,000. My amend- 
ment will give them more than twice 
that amount. It will give them $8,750,- 
000, which is a quarter-million dollars 
more than twice what they had this cur- 
rent year. 

The Public Housing Administration 
has several functions. It has the war 
lease housing, subsistence homesteads, 
veterans’ housing, and the homes-con- 
version program, but all of those pro- 
grams I have mentioned are taken care 
of out of funds which they get from the 
operation of those respective programs. 
The bill contemplates they will get 
$6,024,000 for the operation of those pro- 
grams out of their operating funds. So 
the money mentioned in my amendment 
relates to no funds for the programs I 
have referred to. 

This administrative fund which I 
have proposed, $8,750,000, is exclusively 
for the United States Housing Act pro- 
gram under title III, which is the pro- 
posal to build public housing authorized 
by the 1949 act over a 6-year period. 
They have had a hard time spending the 
$4,200,000 this year. If they get a half 
million dollars more than twice that 
amount for the new year it should be 
sufficient to take care of their needs. If 
they do not get by with it they can al- 
ways come in and ask for a deficiency 
appropriation. 
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Mr. Chairman, the committee was in- 
structed when we were preparing our 
bills this year to examine every estimate 
not on the basis of is this good, but on the 
basis of what is the least amcunt that 
we can recommend and at the same 
time do the job. It seems to me self- 
evident that if we give them more than 
twice as much.as they had this year they 
have enough to get along with this pro- 
gram. . 

There are many people who see in the 
public-housing program today evi- 
dences that we are commencing to get 
caught up with housing needs in many 
communities. In Washington, and its 
environs, for example, there are empty 
apartments today, and there are going 
to be in other communities where some 
of these large public-housing programs 
are going into operation. So I suggest 
if we give this activity in its administra- 
tive expenses a half million dollars more 
than twice what it has this year, it will 
have plenty to operate on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 


the gentleman from New York. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man inform the committee how many 
persons this agency employs? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
number is 364, which was given us in the 
table supplied in response to my inquiry, 
and this table appears on pages 1862 to 
1864 of the hearings. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the ame ent offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr, CASE]. 

Mr. Chairman, under the Housing Act 


of 1987 the administrative costs were 


borne by the housing agency. Under the 
new act of 1949 that administrative cost 
has been put squarely on the taxpayers. 

The committee was not unanimous in 
this cut of approximately 10 percent. 
We did think they had far too many 
economists over there, far too many this, 
far too many of that, including far too 
many publicists; but, after all, the Con- 
gress. voted this program and it has. 
got to be enforced. 

If the Committee sees fit to adopt this 
amendment we might be able to make 
some adjustments in conference with 
the other body. Frankly, I think the cut 
we have already given them is a fairly 
reasonable one. They may be able to 
stand a further reduction, but that is 
problematical. I cannot really recom- 
mend to the Committee that it vote up 
or vote down this amendment. I have 
just tried to give the Committee the facts 
as I see them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: For all necessary expenses for the 
preservation, exhibition, and increase of col- 
lections from the surveying and exploring 
expeditions of the Government and from 
other sources; for the system of international 
exchanges between the United States and 
foreign countries; for anthropological re- 
searches among the American Indians and 
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the natives of lands under the jurisdiction or 
protection of the United States, independ- 
ently or in cooperation with State, educa- 
tional, and scientific organizations in the 
United States, and the excavation and pres- 
ervation of archeological remains; for maine 
tenance of the Astroyphysical Observatory 
and making necessary observations in high 
altitudes; for the administration of the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts; for the ad- 
ministration, and for the construction and 
maintenance, of laboratory and other facili- 
ties on Barro Colorado Island, Canal Zone, 
under the provisions of the act of July 2, 
1940, as amended by the provisions of Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 of 1946; for the 
maintenance and administration of a na- 
tional air museum as authorized by the 
act of August 12, 1946 (20 U. S. C. 77); in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia and not to exceed $35,000 for serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the act 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); traveling 
expenses; payment of tort claims pursuant 

to law (28 U. S. C. 2672); a health service 
program as authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 150); 
printing and binding, including printing the 
report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion; purchase, repair, and cleaning of uni- 
forms for guards and elevator conductors; 
repairs and alterations of buildings and ap- 
proaches; and preparation of manuscripts, 
drawings, and illustrations for publications; 
$2,606,490. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of the 
Budget made a request for $65,000 for 
the Smithsonian Institution for paleon- 
tological investigations. I appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Independent Offices in re- 
gard to this amount. In my statement I 
said: 


Mr. Chairman, my appearance here is in 
support of an item carried by the budget for 
paleontological investigation in those points 
where the Government is building irrigation 
and reclamation dams. 

I am not unmindful of the budgetary 
problems that this committee is facing. The 
sum requested is not large and it is a type of 
work that cannot be postponed. Whenever 
an excavation is made for a dam, there is 
usually uncovered bones, fossils, tools and 
other evidences of prehistoric civilizations. 
Unless there is someone right there to col- 
lect and preserve these they are lost for- 
ever. If they are preserved, they make a 
contribution to science and education for 
all time to come. I wish it was the type of 
expenditure that could be postponed until 
another time, but that is not the case. It is 
a question of spending a small amount of 
money now or losing this very valuable 
information. 

May I say that this work is carried on ata 
minimum of expense. It is done on a co- 
operative basis with the colleges and uni- 
versities. I know that the University of 
Nebraska conducts this work with a very 
minimum of expenditures. I am sure the 
other institutions do likewise. 

I hope that you can act favorably on this 
item. 


The subcommittee and the full Appro- 
priations Committee rejected this item, 
it is not in the bill. In bowing to the de- 
cision of the Appropriations Committee I 
am mindful of the financial situation of 
this Government, but I am disappointed 
that at the same time there is an increase 
for salaries and expenses of the Smith- 
sonian Institution over last year’s ap- 
propriation of $306,490. In other words, 
the taxpayers are going to have to pay 
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more money for the maintenance of this 
Government agency, but will not receive 
the additional work needed to be done. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933, as amended (16 U. S. C., ch. 
12A), including purchase (not to exceed two) 
and hire, maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of aircraft; the purchase (not to ex- 
ceed 225 for replacement only) and hire 
of passenger motor vehicles, $102,714,000 to 
remain available until expended, and to be 
available for the payment of obligations 
chargeable against prior appropriations. 


Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, the proposed appropriation 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
necessary for the carrying out of the 
provisions of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933 as amended. 

A large part of the present appropri- 
ation will add power to the capacity of 
the TVA system. The two new dams 
known as the Boone Dam and the Fort 
Henry Dam, which will be located on 
the Holston River system below the Wa- 
tauga Dam and the South Holston Dam 
are needed to meet the increase in the 
power demands in the Valley, and to 
further strengthen the flood-control 
program. 

The proposed Boone Dam will provide 
a power capacity of 75,000 kilowatts 
when completed, and will provide flood 
control for the industrial city of Kings- 
port, which is downstream from the 
Boone Dam. 

The Fort Henry Dam would provide 
for power installations of 30,000 kilo- 
watts. The two projects together will 
add about 105,000 kilowatts to the north- 
eastern part of the system. The power 
load for several years has been gradually 
increasing. Electricity sales to munici- 
palities and cooperative distributors of 
TVA power has shown a great growth 
from 1945 on through 1949. 

At the present time more than 1,000,- 
000 customers are served. There is an 
additional reason for the construction 
of these dams in Sullivan County, Tenn. 
In view of the world situation, national 
defense needs must not be overlooked. 

Vast Federal agencies with a great in- 
dustrial potential in the interest of na- 
tional defense exists in this valley. 
These extra dams will give the neces- 
sary support to Oak Ridge, Holston Ord- 
nance, the aluminum plants at Alcoa, 
and the many other industries of a na- 
tional defense character. I am support- 
ing this legislation in the interest of our 
national well-being. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 

Ship construction: For new-ship con- 
struction, including reconditioning and bet- 
terment, as authorized by title V of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936 (except for construc- 
tion of one prototype vessel under title VII 
of said Act), $35,000,000, of which $30,000,000 
is for payment of obligations for new-ship 
construction incurred under authority 
granted in the Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Act, 1948; and, in addition, the Com- 
mission is authorized to enter into contracts 
for new-ship construction in an amount not 
to exceed $63,000,009: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation or contract authoriza- 
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tion shall be used to start any new-ship con- 
struction for which an estimate was not in- 
cluded in the budget for the current fiscal 
year, nor to start any new-ship construction 
the currently estimated cost of which exceeds 
by 10 percent the estimated cost included 
therefor in such budget unless the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget specifically ap- 
proves the start of such ship construction 
and the Director shall submit forthwith a de- 
tailed explanation thereof to the Committees 
on Appropriations of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives; and, as used here- 
in, the term budget“ includes the detailed 
justification supporting the budget estimates. 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Boses of Lou- 
isiana: On page 304, line 5, after the colon, 
strike out all language thereafter through 
the colon on line 10. 


The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to state that we have not reached that 
portion of the section yet. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Operating-differential subsidies: For op- 
erating-differential subsidies, as authorized 
by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, $26,450,000, together with funds appro- 
priated under this head in the Supplemental 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1949, 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1950, not to exceed $16,770,000 from the spe- 
cial deposit account established with re- 
ceipts from sales under Public Laws 44 and 
305 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, and not 
to exceed $3,529,000 from the special deposit 
account established from the refund of un- 
obligated amounts out of the working fund 
established with the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, for development of 
reserve fleet sites, all to be available until 
expended for payment of operating-differ- 
ential subsidies for the fiscal years 1949, 1950, 
and 1951, to grant operating-differential sub- 
sidies on a long-term basis and to obligate 
the United States to make future payments 
in accordance with the terms of such con- 
tracts: Provided, That to the extent that 
the operating-differential subsidy accrual 
(computed on the basis of parity) is rep- 
resented on the operator’s books by a con- 
tingent accounts receivable item against the 
Commission as a partial or complete offset 
to the recapture accrual, the operator (1) 
shall be excused from making deposits in 
the special reserve fund, and (2) as to the 
amount of such earnings the deposit of which 
is so excused shall be entitled to the same 
tax treatment as though it had been de- 
posited in said special reserve fund. To 
the extent that any amount paid to the 
operator by the Commission reduces the 
balance in the operator’s contingent receiv- 
able account against the Commission, such 
amount, unless it is forthwith deposited in 
the fund, shall be considered as withdrawn 
under section 607 (h) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended: Provided jur- 
ther, That nothing contained in this act, 
or in any prior appropriation act, shall be 
construed to affect the authority of the 
Commission pursuant to the provisions of 
section 603 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, (1) to grant operating- 
differential subsidies on a.long-term basis, 
and (2) to obligate the United States to 
make future payments in accordance with 
the terms of such operating-differential sub- 
sidy contracts: Provided further, That no 
part of the foregoing appropriation shall be 
available for obligation, nor any obligation 
made, for the payment of an operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy for any number of ships 
in excess of the number of ships receiving 
such subsidy as of January 1, 1950: Provided 
further, That the balance in excess of §16,- 
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770,000 as of June 30, 1950, in the special de- 
posit account established with receipts from 
sales under Public Laws 44 and 305 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, together with any 
receipts after that date from such sales, 
shall be covered into miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, THomas: On 
page 304, strike out the proviso beginning in 
line 5 and ending before the colon in line 
10, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Provided further, That no part of the fore- 
going appropriation shall be available for 
Obligation, nor any obligation made, for the 
payment of an operating-differential subsidy 
for any number of ships in excess of the 
number of ships which are entitled to receive 
an operating-differential subsidy pursuant 
to provisions of any contract, authorization, 
commitment, or obligation by the Commis- 
sion in existence on January 1, 1950, includ- 
ing within said limitation as to number any 
ships being constructed or contracted for on 
said date under a construction-differential 
subsidy contract and including also any ships 
the operation of which may be authorized by 
the Commission under any contracts which 
may result from any formal applications filed 
with the Commission prior to January 1, 
1950.” 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, that amendment involves the same 
section as the amendment which I just 
offered. My amendment preceded that 
of the gentleman from Texas. It is the 
exact section, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman was 
not entitled to recognition because that 
paragraph had not been read. Of 
course, after it was read, the chairman 
of the subcommittee was entitled to first 
recognition. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment we offer is in substitution for 
the language on page 304, beginning in 
line 5 and ending with 1950“ in line 10. 
The language we are now asking the 
committee to consider is the language 
submitted to the committee by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hart], 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, with only a slight 
variation. What it does is put a limita- 
tion on the number of ships as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, that can legally receive 
an operating-differential subsidy. That 
language is the language of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey with the minor 
exceptions I have mentioned. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am very much 
pleased that the gentleman and the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations having jurisdiction of the Mar- 
itime Commission are evidently attempt- 
ing to put further restrictions on the 
activities of that Commission and its 
expenditures. 

As a member of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, I recall quite vividly that we made 
a rather thorough study through the task 
force of the Maritime Commission and 
its activities. We found that it had been 
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very wasteful and very extravagant, that 
the records had not been kept properly, 
that they could not explain many of 
their expenditures, and that they could 
not explain to the task force, as I recall, 
where many of the ships were or what 
had happened to them or what they had 
done or anything else. It was one of 
the most loosely operated agencies of 
the Federal Government we found in 
the entire service. 

I should like to express the hope here 
that the gentleman’s committee and the 
full Committee on Appropriations will 
ride careful herd on the Maritime Com- 
mission and its activities and expendi- 
tures not only this year but in the years 
to come, and insist upon rigid economy 
and proper accounting. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio for his contribution. I 
may state that the committee is prac- 
tically of one mind, and that is that ev- 
erything the gentleman from Ohio has 
said can be 100 percent substantiated. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. May I 
make clear that that amendment does 
have the approval of both sides of the 
committee. It is offered as a committee 
amendment. I consider it to be a clari- 
fying amendment to the bill. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
express my thanks to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee for the 
fine cooperation that he has extended 
in the negotiations over this language. 
The language as submitted meets with 
the approval both of the ranking minor- 
ity and majority members of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
man. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the very able 
chairman of the subcommittee which has 
handled this chapter of the bill with such 
ability. I am glad that he is offering 
this amendment. 

The proviso under consideration, as 
presently worded, could result in the de- 
nial of any and all operating subsidies 
during the fiscal year 1951. The subcom- 
mittee, I know, did not intend this result, 
The Congress as a whole would not, of 
course, approve any such result. 

It is imperative that the proviso be de- 
leted or so amended as to meet the ob- 
jections to it. 

As I understand it, the proposed 
amendment would take care of all ships 
entitled to receive operating subsidies on 
January 1, 1950, of all ships under con- 
struction with an agreement for an 
operating subsidy on January 1, 1950, and 
of all ships that may become entitled to 
operating subsidies as a result of appli- 
cations filed with the Maritime Commis- 
sion prior to January 1, 1950. 

I believe the amendment will meet the 
immediate situation if the proviso as a 
whole is not to be eliminated. 

An adequate merchant marine, 
equipped to serve as auxiliaries in time 
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of war, is vital from the standpoint of 
national defense. 

The preservation of our skilled staffs 
of workers at essential shipyards is also 
vital from the standpoint of national de- 
fense. 

I understand that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have indicated that in their opin- 
ion our merchant marine is definitely 
short of our needs in time of emergency. 
The Secretary of Defense or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the President’s 
Commission on the Merchant Marine 
have given similar testimony. 

Numerous types of ships which are re- 
quired do not exist. In passenger-cargo 
ships we have far less than prior to Pearl 
Harbor and those that we have are 
often not sufficiently modern to compete 
with the ships of other countries. 

The situation confronting our staffs of 
skilled workers is a grim one. Employ- 
ment is deteriorating rapidly. Little or 
no naval construction is in sight. There 
will only be eight merchant ships under 
constuction in our Atlantic shipyards 
after December 31, 1950, and only one 
ship after December 30, 1951. Two of 
our major yards on the Atlantic coast 
threaten to close in a few months if 
something is not done. 

I quote from the President’s Advisory 
Commission on the Merchant Marine: 

Unless new contracts are placed in the 
immediate future, the American shipbuild- 
ing industry will suffer such a loss in its 
technical and engineering staffs and in its 
skilled laboring personnel that years will be 
required to restore it to a basis of substantial 
and effective operation. 


The amendment should be adopted or 
the proviso deleted. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
likewise want to express my appreciation 
for the consideration that has been given 
to this compromise substitute amend- 
ment by the gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. Hart] and the chairman of the sub- 
committee the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Thomas]. There is nothing, in my 
opinion, more important than that the 
Congress should consider the welfare of 
our merchant marine and of all of our 
shipping. I am fearful that Congress 
does give this matter the consideration 
which its importance entitles it to have. 
I can see by the willingness of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomas], the 
chairman of the subcommittee, to offer 
this compromise amendment that he and 
those who have considered it have given 
some consideration to the importance of 
our merchant marine. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in support of the 
amendment as a compromise. I do not 
like to see even the limitation that it 
proposes, because I am fearful it may not 
either directly or indirectly discourage 
the building up of our merchant marine. 

During the years I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I have been intensely 
interested in legislation to promote and 
maintain our shipbuilding industry at a 
high level of efficiency. Why have I 
been so greatly interested in this subject? 

My interest is due to a firm conviction 
that our national welfare, in times of 
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peace and war, is so intimately connect- 
ed with the building of ships, that we 
cannot as a Nation ignore this industry 
or do otherwise than maintain it in a 
state of efficiency that will keep it con- 
stantly ready to perform any task that 
is required of it. To do otherwise is to 
court national disaster. 

Twice in one generation this country 
has been forced into emergency ship- 
building programs of huge size. 

In World War I only a few of the ships 
begun under our war program saw sery- 
ice because the conflict ended before 
we could complete more than a com- 
paratively few ships under that program. 

In World War II the results were bet- 
ter, for then we had the advantage of a 
modest shipbuilding program started 
about 3 years before Pearl Harbor. With 
that as a start, we were able to get into 
high gear on our shipbuilding program 
with less waste of time, money, and 
lives. But even with that preparation, 
it was several years after Pearl Harbor 
before our full shipbuilding potential 
could be made effective. 

Next time we may not have time, dis- 
tance, and allies behind which we can 
work until we are ready. Our best hope 
of preventing a next time is to get ready 
now. We must act now to be strong 
tomorrow. 

Many can readily understand the 
necessity for up-to-date ships of war, 
but, do not understand why it is also 
necessary to have a strong merchant 
marine, composed of passenger and cargo 
ships. 

The answer is that if we are to main- 
tain our position in foreign commerce 
we must have up-to-date passenger and 
cargo ships. Foreign trade is highly 
competitive. Any nation that must de- 
pend upon foreign ships to carry its com- 
merce is at a disadvantage. We cannot 
afford to let our Nation’s commerce de- 
pend upon the good will of others. It 
would be foolish for us to do so. 

Another question that is appropriate 
is how important is a merchant marine 
in time of war? 

My answer to that question is that in 
any war emergency, passenger and cargo 
carrying ships are a No. 1 requirement. 
At the time of Pearl Harbor we had only 
113 ships in active passenger service, 
with a capacity of only 38,000 passengers. 
Consequently, our early troop move- 
ments were critically delayed by this 
lack of troop carriers. Likewise our sup- 
plies, both food and weapons, were 
greatly delayed. It is a miracle that we 
were able to accomplish so much with so 
little. Fortunately, we did get assist- 
ance from allies that had not been so 
derelict as we had been in this important 
auxiliary means of defense. Notwith- 
standing, the experience gained in two 
World Wars, today, we have only approx- 
imately 50 ships with a capacity of 20,000 
passengers. 

Another question of prime importance 
is: What is the present situation with 
respect to the shipbuilding industry in 
the United States? 

Those who have studied this question 
will agree with me that the situation is 
pitiful. The industry is languishing 
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and dying. As of January, this year, 
private shipyards in the United States 
only had under construction or on order 
39 merchant vessels. The present em- 
ployment in new construction in the 
entire shipbuilding industry in the 
United States is only approximately 
30,000 workers. 

If delivery schedules are met by the 
shipyards, by the end of 1950 the present 
639,000 gross tons of merchant ship- 
building will be reduced to 137,000 gross 
tons. This will mean the closing of most 
yards entirely and the dismissal of ap- 
proximately 24,000 workers, leaving only 
about 6,000 workers engaged in ship con- 
struction in the entire shipbuilding in- 
dustry throughout the Nation. And even 
this small number by this time next year, 
unless something is immediately done by 
our Government to provide new con- 
struction, will have almost disappeared. 

It is natural to inauire what effect 
does this dispersal of shipyard workers 
have upon the ability of the industry to 
meet future emergencies. 

The effect is disastrous. The building 
of ships requires more trained men, 
skilled in a greater variety of trades than 
any other industry. When these skilled 
men are dismissed they naturally go into 
other industries and remain there be- 
cause of greater assurance of continuous 
work. They are lost to the shipyard in- 
dustry. Consequently, it becomes neces- 
sary in time of emergency to find new 
workers, These new workers must be 
trained over long periods of time with 
consequent delay in the construction of 
ships, and at vastly greater cost. Time 
and money could be saved if the Govern- 
ment would see that our shipyards are 
kept busy and a nucleus of trained men 
kept in constant operation, to provide 
a working force that could be rapidly 
expanded in time of emergency. 

You may be interested to know how 
foreign countries are meeting this prob- 
lem. The answer to that question makes 
our Nation look ridiculous. Foreign na- 
tions are busy building ships. Bankrupt 
though most of them are and dependent 
upon our aid, yet, nevertheless, they are 
building ships. Let us illustrate by the 
case of Great Britain. According to 
Lloyd's Register of June last, Great Brit- 
ain and its possessions were construct- 
ing nearly 50 percent of all ships under 
construction in the world. The United 
States of America only had 13 percent 
of the total. Great Britain in June last 
was constructing 432 ships, the United 
States shipyards less than 50. I think it 
is time that Uncle Sam woke up and 
started to use our American dollars to 
build ships in American yards instead of 
enabling British, French, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Italian yards to do 
so. It is also well to note that Great 
Britain has greatly increased its ship- 
ping since the war. Today it has 26,- 
000,000 tons as against 20,000,000 tons 
before the war. In other words, it is 
30 percent better off today than before 
the war. 

There is much more I would like to say 
in support of a shipbuilding program by 
our Government but the time allotted, 
unfortunately, does not permit. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired, 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr S. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman this question to clear up some 
matters which are of interest to all of 
us, to the gentleman from Virginia as 
well as the gentleman from Georgia. 
This amendment makes these companies 
that are qualified to apply for or receive 
subsidies and who had applied for them 
prior to January 1950 eligible for the 
subsidies even though they never before 
received any subsidies? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. This 
language is broad enough to include 
everybody in the world who made an ap- 
Plication in any shape, form, or fashion 
prior to January 1950 but the limitation 
applies as to the number as of that date. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. How does 
that apply to new ship construction now 
going on? 

Mr. THOMAS. The language ex- 
pressly covers that. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Will the 
gentleman give us the answer for the 
benefit of the committee? 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us put it this way. 
If they have already made an applica- 
tion and the ship is under construction 
in January 1950 and come within that 
limitation as to numbers the merchant 
marine can grant that subsidy. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair - 
man, that is exactly the question I want 
to ask about. Suppose they start build- 
ing a new ship on July 1, what is the situ- 
ation there? 

Mr. THOMAS. July 1 of what year? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Of 1950. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is after January 
1, 1850? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the language 
is very clear that then they would not be 
entitled to it. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Does the 
gentleman mean that we are not going 
to build any more ships? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think we have about 
$100,000,000 in this bill for new ship con- 
struction. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. If no ship 
which is applied for after January 1950 
is included how are you going to build 
them? 

Mr. THOMAS. Are you talking about 
building them or giving them a subsidy? 
Let us not get those two things mixed up. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Thi rc- 
fers to the operating subsidy as the g n- 
tleman from Louisiana knows. 
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Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

Mr, PHILLIPS of California. Ships to 
be constructed now would come under 
the operating subsidy for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. HARDY. If they are under con- 
struction as of now, it would be some 
time before they could be put into opera- 
tion and they could not even apply for 
an operating subsidy. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Texas offers contains a stipulation re- 
garding obligations; not merely actual 
payments, but obligations, 

Mr. HARDY. I want to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee one or two 
questions about this matter myself, be- 
cause I am particularly interested in it. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy] and his subcom- 
mittee have done one of the most out- 
standing pieces of work that I have seen 
in a long time with reference to aiding 
the Maritime Commission to clean up 
its own house and get its affairs in order, 
You and your committee are to be com- 
mended. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman 
for that, but I want to commend the 
committee for changing the language in 
this bill. Although the subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, has been rather 
critical of some conditions in the Mari- 
time Commission, we want to be fair, and 
we want to be sure that the maritime 
industry is adequately protected. I just 
want to be certain that I do understand 
this, that this language would enable any 
ship that has applied for a subsidy to be 
eligible to receive that subsidy. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right, within 
the limitation as to number as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, provided, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Preston]. 

Mr. PRESTON. In order that I may 
understand the gentleman’s amendment, 
I would like to ask him this specific ques- 
tion: Is is the opinion of the chairman 
of the subcommittee that this language 
would permit more than 250 ships, or 
just exactly 250 ships, to come under the 
provisions of this language? 

Mr. THOMAS. I doubt if it would be 
that much. I imagine it would be nearer 
236. 

Mr. PRESTON. In that event, this 
language has little effect on the language 
as it appears in the bill before your 
amendment was offered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; it broadens 
it considerably. 

Mr. PRESTON. Will this language 
which the gentleman has offered take 
care of a company which has applied 
and received certification for four ships 
to operate on a route declared to be es- 
sential by the Maritime Commission, but 
for which no contract has actually been 
consummated? 

Mr. THOMAS. Has it been operating? 
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Mr. PRESTON. It has been operat- 


ing. 

Mr, THOMAS, On a certificate of 
convenience and necessity? 

Mr. PRESTON. They have. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Government 
now owe them any money? 

Mr. PRESTON. They have never re- 
ceived a contract. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the language 
is broad enough to cover that. 

Mr. PRESTON. It is not the inten- 
tion of the chairman to preclude such 
a situation as that? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me on 
that particular point? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again 
expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. As I under- 
stand the language, it is quite clear what 
it does. According to my understand- 
ing, there were 250 ships entitled to 
operating subsidy as of January 1, 1950. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no. There were 
236, and they wanted 19 additional, which 
would make about 250. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Well, on 
January 1, 1950, there were a definite 
number of ships eligible for operating 
subsidies. 

Mr. THOMAS. Or entitled to re- 
ceive it. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Yes. In ad- 
dition to that, there was a definite 
number of ships under construction 
which had agreements with the Mari- 
time Commission for operating subsidy. 
And in addition to that, there was a 
definite number of applications for oper- 
ating subsidy pending with the Mari- 
time Commission, 

As I understand the language of the 
amendment you have suggested, those 
ships, and no more, are included? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct, within 
the limitation as of January 1, 1950. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, lest any stranger read- 
ing the record think that the desire of the 
committee or the Congress is to pass out 
a lot of operating subsidies, I think some 
attention should be directed to what the 
Comptroller General said about this 
whole program. Of course, the operating 
subsidy program takes into consideration 
the construction subsidy program. I just 
want to put into the Record a few of the 
things that the Comptroller General 
said: I am quoting excerpts from testi- 
mony we developed in the hearings. At 
page 1257 of the hearings I brought to 
the attention of Mr. Goertner, the coun- 
sel, this statement of the Comptroller: 

Aside from the question as to Standard's 
right to a section 9 adjustment, our review 
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of the adjustment made revealed that the 
Commission had overpaid Standard by ap- 
proximately $473,000 as a result of an over- 
statement of the cost of the Dartmouth. 


That is the kind of stuff we are dealing 
with when we deal with these subsidies. 

I have no objection to strengthening 
the merchant marine and think that we 
need to do so, but unless the Maritime 
Commission is going to play fair with 
the taxpayers of the country in the han- 
dling of this operating subsidy, certainly 
we ought not to be doing any liberalizing. 

At another point in the hearings, page 
1265, I point out that the Comptroller 
General says: 

The importanc. of that decision led the 
Supreme Court to grant a petition for cer- 
tiorari. That Court held that a market value 
which included enhancement caused by the 
Government's needs in time of national 
emergency was not a fair market value and 
that all such enhancement should be ex- 
cluded in determining just compensation. 


Then later the Comptroller General 
Says 

The Supreme Court’s decision, however, 
has had little discernible effect on the settle- 
ment of these cases in the first 5 months fol- 
lowing its release. The Commission's gen- 
eral counsel has stated that “the inaction is 
directly attributable to a divergence of opin- 
fon between the Government and the former 
shipowners as to the effect of the Supreme 
Court's decision.” 


The Commission’s general counsel 
stated that the inaction is generally at- 
tributable to a divergence of opinion be- 
tween the Government and the former 
ship owners as to the effect of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision. In other words, 
the Maritime Commission itself was dis- 
posed to disregard the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

Bear in mind that the Comptroller 
General, Lindsay Warren, is a former dis- 
tinguished Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Under the heading As- 
sumptions” he says: 

Insufficient effort has been made to obtain 
more satisfactory information. There are 
many assumptions discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs which need not have been 
made; there are others which run counter to 
common sense, 


And he was speaking of assumptions 
that the Commission was making as to 
what interests were involved. 

It must be borne in mind that the law 
requires that when the Commission gives 
a differential exceeding 33% percent that 
the Commission must have in its posses- 
sion substantial evidence. In comment- 
ing on that in his report the Comptroller 
General cites the case submitted to the 
Supreme Court. The committee not only 
had no such evidence presented to the 
Commission as a body in the cases dis- 
cussed in this report, but it was not even 
in the possession of the staff of the Com- 
mission making the recommendations. 

I hope that the Members who are 
really interested in the welfare of the 
maritime industry of the country will 
take the time to read the report of the 
Comptroller General and see how neces- 
sary some housecleaning is. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman has suggested to the 
Members of Congress that we read the 
report of the Comptroller General. A 
reading of that report, I believe, will 
indicate no objection on his part to the 
principle of subsidy that is involved in 
the discussion that is now taking place. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that is correct; what he objects to is the 
way it has been administered. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes; I wanted to 
make that plain, because I think anyone 
who examines into this subject will cer- 
tainly come to the conclusion that our 
merchant marine is requirement No. 1 
in considering the welfare of the Nation 
either in time of peace or of war. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 


Mr. Chairman, I think, if I may have - 


the attention of the gentlemen inter- 
ested, it is important that we clear up 
certain confusions regarding the num- 
ber of vessels involved in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. THomas]. We are not dis- 
cussing the theory of the operating sub- 
sidy, nor are we discussing the theory 
of the construction subsidy. We are 
discussing the limitation placed in the 
bill by the subcommittee in order to de- 
termine in some way just how many 
vessels might properly be eligible for 
the subsidy. 

There were on January 1, 243 pri- 
vately owned vessels and 7 charter ves- 
sels which under the limitation would 
have been eligible to receive the operat- 
ing subsidy, There were 4 vessels under 
construction, and the vessels operated 
by the companies which had filed appli- 
cations prior to January 1, if all came 
under subsidy, would total 25, of which 
only 23 would be ready in fiscal year 
1951. 

The question arose whether the ves- 
sels which had made application for 
subsidy prior to January 1 would be 
eligible. My understanding, and the 
statement of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THomas] is, that they would be 
eligible to such subsidy under his amend- 
ment. The number of those vessels 
which would be ready in the 1951 fiscal 
year would be 23 vessels, as I have just 
stated. This would make a total of 281 
vessels as a maximum which would be 
eligible. 

It is not necessarily that number, 
however, Mr. Chairman, because it is 
the contention of the General Account- 
ing Office, and Mr. Lindsay Warren as 
the Comptroller General, that some of 
the vessels now under contract are not 
properly receiving that subsidy. It is 
the hope of the subcommittee and of the 
Congress that a review will be made of 
that fact. We cannot, however, decide 
it today. We cannot set a figure which 
is lower than 281 because of the techni- 
calities involved in taking a vessel off 
subsidy, if it should be taken off, or of 
putting a vessel under operating sub- 
sidy, if it should be put under. There is 
the necessity of a hearing, the probabil- 
ity of trial, and the question of the state- 
ments in the Comptroller General's re- 
port, which we have not yet seen. So all 
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we can do is to amend the language and 
make a possible total of 281 vessels. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman stated 
there were approximately two-hundred- 
and-forty-some-odd ships that would be 
eligible, and I understood him, 23 new 
ships. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. That 
have applied prior to January 1. If the 
Maritime Commission gave them a sub- 
58 for which they asked, that is the 

Mr. COLMER. Would there be in- 
cluded in that 23 any ships under con- 
struction? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. 
ships are under construction. 

Mr. COLMER. How about new con- 
tracts? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. New 
contracts? If they had been filed prior 
to January 1 they would be eligible. If 
they had not been filed on January 1 
they would not come in this fiscal year, 
therefore, it is not necessary that they 
be included in this amendment. 

Mr. COLMER. Let us take the case 
of where a contract is under negotiation 
with the Maritime Commission for the 
construction of a vessel. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Con- 
struction or operating subsidy? 

Mr, COLMER. For both. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. We are 
talking only about operating subsidies, 

Mr. COLMER. Then a ship that is 
not under construction would not be 
eligible? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. If it has 
applied for an operating subsidy prior 
to January 1, 

Mr. COLMER Even prior to the 
awarding of a contract? } 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California, Prior to 
approval by the Maritime Commission? 

Mr. COLMER, Yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. That is 
the reason for the amendment because 
those vessels under the wording of the 
subcommittee’s restriction would have 
been barred. 

Mr. COLMER. Then, to put it as con- 
cisely as I can, if the Maritime Com- 
mission were negotiating with a ship 
company on January 1, 1950, for the 
construction of a vessel and an operating 
subsidy, it would be eligible under this? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. That is 
my understanding and intent. I will ask 
my chairman to confirm that, but that 
is the understanding of the subcommit- 
tee in presenting the amendment. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia, 

Mr.HARDY. The gentleman gave the 
figure of 281 ships a moment ago as being 
the total number eligible to receive sub- 
sidy; is that correct? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. 
could be eligible. 

Mr. HARDY. That could be eligible 
to receive subsidy. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. There 
is no evidence that that number would 
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be finally approved to be eligible, but that 
is the number possible. 

Mr. HARDY. If in the determination 
of the number under the formula you 
arrive at a figure of 281 ships, then even 
though some of those 281 ships might 
not be granted a subsidy, would it not be 
possible for the committee to pay sub- 
sidies to ships whose applications have 
come in since, because they did not ex- 
ceed the number? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. They 
would have to have the application in 
before January 1, 1950. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not understand the 
amendment that way. As I understand 
it, the amendment does two things. It 
provides for a numerical limitation on 
the number of ships, the operation of 
which the Maritime Commission may 
subsidize, and it establishes a formula 
for arriving at that number. The date, 
January 1. 1950, seems to me to be merely 
a part of the formula for arriving at the 
maximum number of ships with respect 
to which the Commission may pay oper- 
ating subsidies. 

Therefore, if after this maximum num- 
ber has been determined the Commis- 
sion should decide against granting sub- 
sidies for the operation of some of the 
ships which went into the establishment 
of that number, it would be possible for 
the Commission to approve subsidies 
with respect to ships for which no appli- 
cation has as yet been submitted. The 
Commission would, of course, have to de- 
termine the eligibility of such ships for 
construction subsidies in accordance 
with the act. 

Of course, I do not know whether this 
interpretation of the language is what 
the committee intended, but the word- 
ing certainly contains that meaning to 
me, and it may well be that this inter- 
pretation is as it should be. I fully sup- 
port the committee in its effort to im- 
pose some restraint on the haphazard 
expenditure of public funds by the Mari- 
time Commission. The law has been 
administered carelessly, and the Com- 
mission has approved and paid construc- 
tion and operating differential subsidies 
without meager support for its action. 

While deploring the laxity of the Com- 
mission, I think it is essential that we be 
fair to the maritime industry and that 
we take no action which might have 
serious adverse effects upon it. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the language in 
this bill should provide some latitude for 
the granting of operating subsidies to 
ships in essential trade routes which are 
eligible and entitled to receive such sub- 
sidies, but for which no applications may 
have yet been submitted. 

I think it entirely proper that we im- 
pose limitations upon the Commission. 
Certainly none of us want to put the 
merchant marine industry in a strait- 
jacket. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I now 
understand the interpretation the gen- 
tleman from Virginia places on the 
amendment. I think it it quite possible 
he is correct. Iam compelled to add that 
it was not the intention of the subcom- 
mittee to make any vessels eligible for 
which applications would be filed after 
January 1, 1950, but I also state that I 
concur in the statements of the gentle- 
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man from Virginia regarding both the 
Maritime Commission and the support 
of a merchant marine industry for the 
United States. I take for granted that 
any uncertainty in the language can be 
worked out between now and the time 
the bill comes back to us from the con- 
ference committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to in- 
sist upon opposition to this amendment 
because I think what it demonstrates 
above anything else is that many Mem- 
bers of this body are dissatisfied with the 
administration of the Maritime Com- 
mission. I am not prepared to comment 
on that one way or the other. There 
has been a lot of criticism of the Mari- 
time Commission, and there has been a 
lot of internal bickering going on within 
the Commission. The Commission 
never agrees on anything. They fight 
among themselves, and different mem- 
bers of the Commission come running 
up here to various Members of Congress 
and various committees of Congress 
complaining about what the other mem- 
bers are doing. It is a very tragic thing, 
because the United States merchant ma- 
rine is absolutely essential for this coun- 
try. 

Now, what has really happened here 
has been that the Comptroller General 
has severely criticized the Maritime 
Commission. The Hoover Commission 
has severely criticized the Maritime 
Commission; the Members of Congress, 
and the Hardy Committee, have criti- 
cized the Maritime Commission, and this 
is an effort to put the affairs of the Mari- 
time Commission in order. I admit 
that it must be put in order. I am hope- 
ful that the reorganization plan which 
has been proposed will do that. I am 
certainly very doubtful and very skep- 
tical about what is proposed here, be- 
cause in order to strike at maladminis- 
tration we are striking at the very foun- 
dation of the American merchant ma- 
rine. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, which is the basis for the construc- 
tion and the operating differentials, we 
were mandated to build and to maintain 
an American merchant marine. Why 
were we given that mandate? Because 
in 1908. American ships were. carrying 
about 10 percent of our cargo, and in 
1917, when we entered World War I, we 
had no American merchant fleet and 
our cargoes piled up in every port of 
this Nation and we were completely de- 
pendent upon foreign bottoms to carry 
our cargo in that great World War. 
At the end of the war, when the war 
was over, we had built a merchant fleet, 
but we immediately proceeded to junk 
that fleet, and the United States Ship- 
ping Board came along, and the Black 
Committee came along, and we had in- 
vestigation after investigation, and 
finally by 1935 we had no merchant 
fleet again. 

Be it said to the everlasting credit of 
that great and distinguished statesman 
from Virginia who lately passed away, 
Judge Bland, that it was largely through 
his efforts that we adopted the Mer- 
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chant Marine Act of 1936, making it 
possible to build and maintain a fleet. 

This amendment strikes at the heart 
of that act. If the theory behind this 
amendment is carried out, the net effect 
will be that this year and next year 
we will snipe and cut down and cut 
back, in order to get at possible malad- 
ministration in the Commission, until 
in the next three or four years we will 
no longer have an American merchant 
fleet. 

I regret, I sincerely regret, that the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
and the members of that committee have 
accepted this amendment. Unless it is 
changed in the other body it may prove 
to be a death blow to the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I 
can add anything to the very splendid 
statement my colleague the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boces] has just 
made on this subject, but I cannot re- 
frain from an attempt to add something 
to it. I cannot permit this amendment 
to be adopted without at least voicing 
some protest, 

If this philosophy is carried through, 
I go further than my friend and col- 
league from Louisiana and say it will 
mean eventually the driving off the seas 
of the American flag. I do not like sub- 
sidies any more than the chairman of 
this subcommittee, but we all know as 
a matter of common knowledge that un- 
der the standard of living in America, 
under the standard of operation of our 
merchant marine, we cannot compete 
with foreign-fiag ships without a subsidy. 
Our merchant seamen receive much 
higher wages, they have better accom- 
modations, they have better food, so the 
operating expense of a merchant ship 
under the American flag is tremendously 
higher than that of a ship under a for- 
eign fiag. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I believe 
my colleague will agree with me that to 
maintain a merchant fleet a constant 
effort must be made. To put on a limi- 
tation or set a total figure, such as they 
have proposed in this amendment, means 
that ultimately every shipyard in the 
United States will close down, because 
you must have continuous construction. 
As the gentleman well knows, today the 
foreign competition with the American 
shipyards has put practically all of them 
out of business. 

Mr. COLMER. Iam not critical of the 
English; I think they are a great peo- 
ple. However, today the English ship- 
yards are buzzing, and in all the ship- 
yards of the United States there is a 
bg of only seven ships under construc- 

on. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. On the point the 
gentleman is making, it is also note- 
worthy that at the present time the ship- 
building construction work being car- 
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ried on in Great Britain and its colo- 
nies, as taken from June last issue of 
Lloyd’s Register, constitutes nearly 50 
percent of all such construction through- 
out the world, whereas as of June last 
in our own country we were only con- 
structing about 13 percent. Further, at 
the present time the British have 26,- 
000,000. tons of shipping as against 20,- 
600,000 tons before the war, a 30-percent 
increase, I am in full accord with the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. All that is being done 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

I am not so sure that this amendment 
should not be voted down, and that then 
by appropriate amendment this lan- 
guage in the bill should be stricken. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
in all the discussion there has been no 
talk about the money involved. Actu- 
ally, what we are driving at is an appro- 
priation bill and the cost to the tax- 
payers. No member of the committee 
can demonstrate that the insertion of 
that proviso in this legislation is going 
to save one nickel, because an over-all 
limitation is contained in the amount of 
money appropriated, and all this is going 
to do is to bring pandemonium into the 
shipping industry in this country. 

Mr, COLMER. My friend again has 
proved most helpful. I think we should 
give very serious consideration to this 
matter. I want to help these foreign 
nations, but I do not want to see the 
merchant fieet of America driven off the 
seas, nor do I want to see our shipbuild- 
ers and shipworkers in this country walk- 
ing the streets while we are furnishing 
the money to foreign countries to con- 
struct their ships. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Mississippi may pro- 
ceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. The gentle- 


man knows this has been a continuing 


fight. The gentleman and many of the 
other Members of this body remember 
when the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
failed to recommend that 50 percent of 
our cargoes under the ECA program be 
carried in American bottoms. The gen- 
tleman offered an amendment, which 
was opposed by the committee but which 
was carried by this body, which was a 
further indication that we desire to 
maintain in peacetime the American 
merchant fleet, and yet, here the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations comes in and 
cuts it. 

Mr. COLMER, 
vividly. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. `- 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


I recall that most 
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Mr. LARCADE, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment under 
consideration. 

I have always been a stanch advocate 
of a strong merchant marine in the 
United States, as I believe that it is es- 
sential to national defense. 

During World War I this country was 
caught totally unprepared to transport 
the men and matériel of war to Europe, 
and we had to depend almost wholly 
upon foreign bottoms manned by foreign 
seamen and officers, 

After World War I, I remember very 
well the stir that was made in the Con- 
gress about the establishment of a strong 
merchant marine. As a matter of fact, 
I remember well that one of the principal 
campaign issues of my predecessors was 
their being in favor of an American- 
built and -manned merchant marine. 

Mr. Chairman, every Member of this 
House knows that under our American 
standard of living that we cannot com- 
pete with operating costs of the European 
nations, and the only way that we can 
keep our flag flying on the seas and not 
be at the mercy of foreign nations is to 
maintain a numerous and strong mer- 
chant marine. We also know that in 
order to do this it is necesary to subsi- 
dize the merchant marine. 

Mr, Chairman, it is well known that 
there has been dissension in the depart- 
ment among the administrators of the 
organization, and much criticism has 
been leveled against the merchant ma- 
rine, however, recently a change in the 
Administrator has been made, and know- 
ing General Fleming as I do, with his 
experience and ability, I feel certain that 
he will be able to reorganize this depart- 
ment and that he will be able to resolve 
all of the differences between those 
charged with the administration of this 
governmental agency which is so vital, 
not only in times of peace, but also if 
we should be forced into another war. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the Mem- 
bers will give their consideration to the 
facts which I have pointed out before 
they vote, and I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomas]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. THOMAS), 
there were—ayes 46, noes 24. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice that the oper- 
ating differential available under this 
appropriation, including the reappropri- 
ation is $81,659,157. My understanding 
is that the Compiroller General has been 
investigating this set-up in the Maritime 
Commission, and he has found that a 
very considerable portion of the subsidy 
which is being paid to these ship opera- 
tors is being illegally paid. I have made 
this motion for the purpose of asking 
the chairman of the committee if there 
is any way in which we can determine 
the amount of these illegal payments, 
‘because if such payments have been 
made, it would seem that we ought to cut 
this appropriation down accordingly. 
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Can the chairman of the subcommittee 
tell me about that situation? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman they came to the committee and 
asked for $93,380,000 for an operating 
differential subsidy alone. The commit- 
tee ought to bear in mind just what items 
are subsidized when a ship operator runs 
a boat. First, it is subsistence; second, 
wages; third, insurance; fourth, repairs; 
fifth, maintenance. It covers everything. 
They asked for $93,380,000. They finally 
admitted, under cross-examination, they 
could get along with considerably less, 
and upon further examination we re- 
appropriated some $34,910,000 that had 
been appropriated in 1949 and 1950, and 
came up with a total of about $85,000,000, 
which they estimated would be required 
for expenditure for 1951. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does that break-down 
include mail subsidies? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, indeed. For 1951 
the Post Office Department will pay $14,- 
020,000 for carrying the mail by water. 
I do not mean to say that these 13 sub- 
sidized lines get all of that $14,000,000, 
but they get probably anywhere between 
50 and 75 percent of it. 

Mr. STEFAN. That will make ap- 
proximately 8103, 000,000 subsidy, includ- 
ing the mail. 

Mr. THOMAS. Close to it. 

Mr. TABER. Is there any way we could 
tell how much of these payments that the 
Maritime Commission has been making 
are illegal, in accordance with what the 
Comptroller General has intimated? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral has pointed out two or three ex- 
amples where he conteads that the Mari- 
time Commission is paying a subsidy 
without any authorization in law. By 
virtue of his finding in those one or two 
cases, we have asked the Comptroller 
General to make an intensive study of 
the entire 235 ships that are now re- 
ceiving a subsidy, with the idea of finding 
out first whether they are entitled to re- 
ceive any amount under the law; and 
second, whether or not they are getting 
not only a fair amount, the right amount, 
but the amount that they should get ac- 
cording to the terms of the law. He has 
been making that study for 6 weeks, and 
he says he will complete it before this 
bill goes to conference. My guess is that 
he will come up with quite a few number 
of ships which are receiving subsidies 
they cre not entitled to receive, as 
a matter of law, and with an additional 
number of ships that are receiving more 
than they are entitled to receive under 
the law. That is purely a guess on my 
part. 

Mr. TABER. Would it not be better 
if he might make a cut of, say, $10,000,- 
000, or something like that, so that we 
would be prepared to take advantage of 
that situation when the report arrives? 

Mr. THOMAS. We have already cut 
this subsidy about substantially below 
their request. I think we have a good 
point, if you will just bear this in mind. 
You will recall that under the basic act of 
1936, which is perhaps the most one-sided 
act that has ever been passed since I have 
been a Member of this Congress, it has as 
little regard for the pocketbook of the 
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taxpayer as any act that has ever been 
put on the books, and I defy anyone to 
deny it. 

Mr. TABER. I think that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TABER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for two additional minutes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is stated in that law 
that when they start one of these opera- 
tions on a subsidized line, then it be- 
comes a debt of the United States and 
must be paid. Therefore, if we cut the 
entire $93,000.000 out of here, lock, stock, 
and barrel, if it is found that they are 
operating legally and within certain 
limitations as to those five items as to 
cost, then it is a debt against the United 
States and you have to pay it whether 
or not you appropriate the money or not. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. If these were il- 
legal payments, could not the Comptrol- 
ler General stop payment on them or not 
allow them to be paid? 

Mr, TABER. Anything that he finds 
is illegally paid he has the right to pro- 
ceed to recover. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. It would seem to 
me that instead of the Congress doing 
that, the Comptroller General either 
ought to do it or call it to our attention 
and make an investigation. 

Mr. TABER. He is making the in- 
vestigation. I have been disturbed by 
the enormous amount of these subsidies, 
While the appropriation is only $26,000,- 
000, the reappropriation is $55,000,000 
which makes a total of $81,000,000. Out 
of an accumulation of old funds they will 
have available $55,000,000 at the end of 
this year that can be reappropriated, in- 
dicating that while the committee has 
been trying to find out what the situation 
was and correct it, the committee has 
provided more funds in times past, and 
we have not recovered cther funds that 
we should have. They have had too 
much money available. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? g 

Mr. TABER. I yicld. 

Mr. COLMER. I am thoroughly in 
accord with the distinguished gentleman 
from New York in that no subsidy should 
be paid to an operating company for any 
purpose other than those authorized 
legally. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. COLMER. But the gentleman, I 
am sure, will agree with me that involved 
in this whole matter is the question of 
whether the merchant marine of Amer- 
ica is going to be able to stay on the high 
seas in competition with foreign ships. 

Mr. TABER. There is that question, 
but there is no question but what a very 
considerable number of our ships with 
the rather liberal subsidies that are 
allowed can get along. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we can get an agreement as to 
time on the Maritime section. I ask 
unanimous consent that the rest of the 
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Maritime section be considered as read, 
and open to amendment, and that all 
debate on the Maritime section be closed 
in a reasonable time. What would the 
gentleman from New York suggest? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the section should be read. I would not 
be willing to consent to the gentleman’s 
request. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. ~ 

Mr. Chairman, the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 which provided for operating 
subsidies, I believe received the support 
of most Members of Congress. That 
subsidy has been granted and the Ameri- 
can taxpayers are footing the bill for 
only one reason, our national defense. I 
do not believe we have any right to pro- 
vide subsidies for any individual ship- 
ping line or any company in order to in- 
sure a profitable operation unless it is 
subsantiated on the basis of national de- 
fense. I believe that the majority of the 
Members of Congress have supported the 
operating subsidy program and the con- 
struction subsidy program for that rea- 
son. If we assume that that is the reason 
for our operating subsidies, then we must 
also look at another important factor: 
These subsidized operators have the priv- 
ilege of purchasing war-built vessels un- 
der the Merchant Marine Ship Sales Act 
of 1846. Some of these vessels were pur- 
chased from the Maritime Commission 
at 1 percent of their actual construction 
cost. In the past 2 or 3 years there has 
been. an effort by Members of Congress 
from the Great Lakes section to reestab- 
lish package freight and passenger serv- 
ice on the Great Lakes. The Maritime 
Commission has many ships in its laid- 
up fleet which we are paying substantial 
sums of money to keep in repair. This 
year there were over 30 Members of Con- 
gress from the Great Lakes section of our 
country who introduced identical bills to 
amend the Ship Sales Act to allow oper- 
ators of the Great Lakes to purchase 
war-built vessels under the same condi- 
tions that now exist for the salt-water 
operators. We have spent a great deal 
of money for our merchant marine based 
on its need for national defense. Our 
bill for the sale of vessels to the Great 
Lakes is also needed for national defense. 
The subsidized operators that have re- 
ceived all of the windfalls from a gen- 
erous Congress and from the American 
taxpayers in the form of construction 
and operating subsidies and also have 
received the benefits under the Ship 
Sales Act are the same operators who 
through the American Federation of 
Shipowners through which they speak 
came into our committee and opposed 
legislation which would give equal treat- 
ment to the Great Lakes. We are not 
asking for a subsidy but for an oppor- 
tunity to purchase war-built vessels now 
owned by the Federal Government. Not 
only have the salt-water operators who 
are being subsidized opposed it but the 
Maritime Commission also opposes it. 

The Maritime Commission has con- 
stantly given us a great deal of lip serv- 
ice and sympathy so far as the Great 
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Lakes region is concerned. They say it 
would be desirable to reestablish this 
package freight service on the Great 
Lakes. Prior to the war we had 27 pack- 
age freight vessels in operation on the 
Great Lakes. The Government took 
those vessels and today we do not have 
one package freight vessel sailing the 
Great Lakes. Our Maritime Commis- 
sion says, “Yes, we agree with you, 
something should be done, we offer you 
a great deal of sympathy, but we oppose 
your legislation” and offers no suggestion 
to aid in solving the problem. 

Last year we had legislation pending 
and the Maritime Commission opposed 
it. We did not press it because we hoped 
we could work with the Maritime Com- 
mission in an effort to devise legislation 
where there would be some agreement. 
As a matter of fact, the Maritime Com- 
mission created a little committee to 
study our problems of shipping on the 
Great Lakes, but still nothing was done. 

This year we introduced legislation 
which we thought would meet the objec- 
tions of the Maritime Commission. 
When hearings were held on the legisla- 
tion we found the same commissioners 
trotting up here opposing the legisla- 
tion. I do believe that when Members 
of Congress from inland areas support 
wholeheartedly legislation which pro- 
vides subsidies for our salt-water friends, 
legislation which gives them the benefit 
of the Ship Sales Act where shipping 
companies can buy vessels for a small 
percent of the total cost of construction, 
these gentlemen should receive a little 
consideration and get equal treatment so 
far as the Great Lakes region is 
concerned. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Maritime training: For training personnel 
for the manning of the merchant marine (in- 
cluding operation of training stations at 
Kings Point, New York; Sheepshead Bay, 
New York; Alameda, California, and the 
United States Maritime Service Institute), 
including not to exceed $2,229,300 for admin- 
istrative personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere; purchase of three 
passenger motor vehicles, for replacement 
only; printing and binding; health service 
program as authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 
150); not to exceed $2,500 for contingencies 
for the Superintendent, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, to be expended in 
his discretion; not to exceed $77,000 for 
transfer to applicable appropriations of the 
Public Health Service for services rendered 
the Commission; $3,342,660, including uni- 
forms and textbooks for cadet midshipmen, 
to be provided in kind at an average yearly 
cost of not to exceed $200 per cadet: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for compensation or allowances 
for trainees or cadets. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomas: 

On page 305, line 18, strike out 82,229,300“ 
and insert “$1,853,100.” 

On page 306, line 3, strike out “$3,342,660” 
and insert $2,966,460.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. TABER. It seems funny to me 
that the maritime training program cost 
over-all is $3,342,660 and that it requires 
$2,229,300 for personal services, which 
would be cut down to about $1,800,000 by 
the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is quite high. 

Mr. TABER. I know that is cut down 
by the amendment, but it still sounds 
high. Two-thirds of the money is for 
administration. 

Mr. THOMAS. They have quite a 
large number of employees, and the com- 
mittee cut it about 10 or 12 percent, and 
perhaps it could stand a little more. 

As to the amendment pending now, let 
me explain what it does. Through an 
oversight on the part of the committee 
we allowed for the administrative per- 
sonnel of -the maritime training a pay 
increase comparable to that which was 
granted to the Coast Guard under the 
recently enacted military pay bill. We 
were advised that the personnel, the in- 
structors in the military training school, 
came under that act. Upon subsequent 
investigation by the committee it was 
pointed out to the committee by several 
gentlemen on the floor, the gentleman 
from Tennessee, and particularly the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDÐAY], 
who authored the legislation and piloted 
it through the House, that it was not the 
intention of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to include this personnel in the 
Maritime Training Service in that pay 
increase, and therefore this amendment 
covers 524 of them and reduces the 
amount carried for salaries and expenses 
by $376,200. The committee asks for the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. Is it not a matter of 
fact that this $484,000 increase in pay 
for these gentlemen in the Maritime 
Commission was taken away from the 
cadets’ pay of $485,000? The Maritime 
Commission said they were saving $1,- 
000 there, and yet they were taking it 
away from the cadets and at the same 
time increasing their pay. A 

Mr. THOMAS. No, I doubt if that is 
true, because the Budget did not allow 
this $65 pay. 

Mr. SUTTON. But the Bureau of the 
Budget did allow this $485,000 increase in 
pay, and it came under the 1936 Mer- 
chant Marine Act, and at the same time 
in the military pay increase they were 
not mentioned. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was my understand- 
ing that it was $376,000, and the com- 
mittee believes that it should be reduced 
by $376,000 on the theory that they were 
not entitled to receive it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bocas of Loui- 
siana as a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]: 

On page 305, strike out all of lines 14 to 
25, both inclusive. 
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On page 306, strike out all of lines 1 to 
7, both inclusive, and insert in Meu thereof 
the following wording: 

“Maritime training: For training person- 
nel for the manning of the merchant marine 
(including operation of training stations at 
Kings Point, N. Y.; Pass Christian, Miss.; 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y.; Alameda, Calif.; St. 
Petersburg, Fla. (including Training Vessel 
American Mariner); and United States Mari- 
time Service Institute) including not to ex- 
ceed $3,175,000 for administrative personal 
services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where; purchase of five passenger motor ve- 
hicles, for replacement only; printing and 
binding; health service program as author- 
ized by law (5 U. S. C. 150), not to exceed 
$2,500 for contingencies for the Superintend- 
ent, United States Merchant Marine Acade- 
my, to be expended in his discretion; not to 
exceed $100,000 for transfer to applicable ap- 
propriations of the Public Health. Service for 
services rendered the Commission;. $5,886,000, 
including the monthly pay of Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen and other trainees at the same rates 
provided in fiscal year 1950.” 


Mr. TABER and Mr. THOMAS re- 
served a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment has been offered 
not only today, but, if I remember cor- 
rectly, for the past 3 years, at about the 
same time each year. I regret exceed- 
ingly that it is necessary for me to con- 
tinue to offer this amendment, I am 
very happy to say that in the past 3 
years this body and the other body have 
agreed on the amendment. I regret, 
too, that my good friend the gentleman 
from Texas is opposed to this program. 
It is not new. He has been opposed 
to it. 

This amendment seeks to continue the 
operation of the splendid United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., and the subsidiary institu- 
tions at Sheepshead Bay, at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and at Pass Christian in Mis- 
Sissippi. None of these institutions are 
located in my congressional district. 

The total amount of money involved 
is something over $5,000,000. The ques- 
tion, however, is whether or not we of 
the United States, today the world’s most 
powerful Nation, spending $16,000,000,- 
000 in one way or another on the armed 
services of the United States, will refuse 
to spend $5,000,000 to keep and maintain 
an adequate, competent personnel in the 
merchant fleet. That is the only issue 
involved. 

The Government of the United States 
has spent millions of dollars at Kings 
Point, N. Y. I believe some Members of 
this body were at Kings Point in connec- 
tion with the tour of the great city of 
New York just a week or so ago. Iam 
certain many of you saw first hand the 
splendid job that is being done there, 
and it is a splendid job because they are 
bringing into that institution young men 
from all over the United States, from the 
Midwest, from the Southwest, and from 
the central sections of the United States, 
many of whom have never seen a ship, 
and they are teaching them the funda- 
mentals of navigation and the other 
knowledge they must have to go to sea. 
AS à result, we are sending out today on 
our American ships well-trained, well- 
educated, American officers and seamen 
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States. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the gentleman from Louisiana. We 
all know the magnificent contribution 
that the maritime schools made to vic- 
tory in this last global conflict. Those 
of us who have visited these Academies— 
and I was one of the many Members of 
the House who were at Kings Point just 
last Sunday—know that the training 
these boys receive in this Academy is 
comparable in quality and character 
with the training given to the boys at 
West Point and Annapolis. Though I 
am a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services and do not want to tres- 
pass upon the authority or jurisdiction 
of any other committees of the House, I 
agree with the gentleman from Louisiana 
that it is supreme folly to spend fifteen 
or sixteen billion dollars a year on our 
armed services and then not spend a few 
paltry million dollars to build up a 
strong and powerful merchant marine to 
transport the men and material in time 
of emergency. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I might add 
in connection with the gentleman’s con- 
tribution, which has been a very helpful 
one, that all of you are familiar with the 
battle which has gone on in the maritime 
unions for the past several years to clean 
the Communists out of those unions. If 
it had not been for the infiltration of 
these real American boys trained in the 
ideals of our country, I doubt seriously if 
those unions would have won the battle 
against the Communists who were all 
over the ships for many, Many years. 

This is a case of false economy if 
there ever was one. The gentleman 
from Texas talks about the pay of the 
instructors. What are the facts in- 
volved? The gentleman from Texas has 
said that he does not like the Merchant 
Marine Act. The Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 is the Magna Carta of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. It makes it pos- 
sible for us to have a privately operated 
American merchant marine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired, 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana, I appre- 
ciate the indulgence of the committee. 
I should like to ask the Members of this 
body who are opposed to the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 what they would 
substitute for it? The Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 makes it possible for us to 
have a privately operated American 
Merchant Marine. Does the gentleman 
from Texas want the Government to 
operate the American merchant marine? 
Does he have any notion that would save 
any money? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. 
I yield. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Certainly I would not 
mind having a merchant marine. I 
would like to have one, where the Ameri- 
can taxpayer gets, say, as little as 50 
cents on the dollar for the money he 
spends. As it is now the Club 13 gets 
all of this money. The 13 subsidized 
lines, and no one else. The rest of 
the people are in the wrong business, 
as far as “gimme” is concerned. The 
Club 13 gets more money in the way of 
a subsidy than anybody in this country, 
and you cannot deny it. Just go back 
and consider again the original act of 
1936 and amend it, so that the taxpayers 
will get a break, rather than Club 13. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman has of course demonstrated that 
in order to get what he calls the Club 
13—that is the first time I have heard 
that expression—but in order to get 
what he calls the Club 13, he wants to 
junk the American merchant marine. 
That has been the history of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine ever since we have 
had it. We have had people come in 
here who want to get the Club 13, or 
one of these phrases that people pick 
up—a few words—you hear it all the 
time, just catch phrases to try to get 
you off the track. As a matter of fact, 
I know a lot of people that you are talk- 
ing about in this so-called Club 13, and, 
as far as I know, they are good, honor- 
able, decent, Americans. This whole 
attack on the training program, on the 
proviso that you put in the bill, is an 
effort to scuttle the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, and that is all it is. The net 
effect of it will be that Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Greece, and perhaps even 
Russia will be getting all of our com- 
merce. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Yes; I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. One of the 
greatest competitors of all countries in 
shipping in this world is Norway, a little 
bit of a country. What has built her 
merchant marine? The fact that she 
has schools that are equivalent to our 
West Point, to train her sailors to go out 
on the high seas and handle billions of 
dollars worth of valuable cargo. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I appreci- 
ate the contribution of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOGGS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. And the gentleman also 
knows that the Government has millions 
of dollars invested in the best equipment 
and the latest weapons and all that is 
necessary to the adequate training of a 
modern merchant marine. They have 
excellent libraries. I talked to scores of 
these young men on last Sunday, and 
they say that if Congress cut this any 
further there would be no Merchant 
Marine Academy left, because they could 
not continue. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s contribution. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I yield, 
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Mr. COLMER.: Of course the gentle- 
man also knows, as does everyone who 
has looked into this matter, that back 
of all this attack upon this training pro- 
gram in the merchant marine is a cer- 
tain organized maritime union that 
wants to see these men in these top posi- 
tions in our merchant marine come up 
from the ranks, rather than to take these 
fine, splendid young high-school gradu- 
ates and educate them in these training 
schools. The gentleman knows further, 
I am sure, as do others who are familiar 
with the facts, that the whole attack has 
come from that source and that source 
alone. They have been to the White 
House and they have been to the Mari- 
time Commission, and everybody else, 
working on this program from its very 
inception. The gentleman further 
knows, I am sure, if he will bear with 
me, that during the war the Communists 
had infiltrated more into that union 
than any other union in the entire United 
States. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I pointed 
out a minute ago that it was because of 
this program of bringing in young Amer- 
icans that the Communists had been de- 
feated in the unions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and provides for schools not 
authorized by law, and requires addi- 
tional duties of the Administrator of this 
training. 

I refer the Chairman to the following 
language of the substitute amendment: 

Maritime training: For training personnel 
for the manning of the merchant marine 
(including operation of training stations at 
Kings Point, N. T.; Pass Christian, Miss.; 
Sheepshead Bay, N. L.; Alameda, Calif.; St. 
Petersburg, Fla. (including training vessel 
American Mariner); and United States Mari- 
time Service Institute) including not to ex- 
ceed $3,175,000 for administrative personal 
services in the District’ of Columbia and 
elsewhere, 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas] desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Ifthe Chair 
please, the amendment is germane to 
the section; it covers the training pro- 
gram of the United States Maritime 
Commission. I regret that I did not 
hear all of the argument of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, 

The CHAIRMAN. The main ground 
of the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from New York is that the gentle- 
man's substitute amendment constitutes 
legislation on an appropriation bill in 
violation of the rules of the House. The 
gentleman from New York especially in- 
vited attention to the additional schools 
included in the gentleman’s amendment, 
and stated that those schools were not 
authorized by existing law as training 
stations. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. If the Chair 
please, that language is identical to lan- 
guage which has been in the bill in pre- 
vious years, and those schools have been 
specifically stated in the language of 
appropriation bills for the past 3 years. 
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I presume that the gentleman from New 
York refers specifically to the school at 
St. Petersburg and the school at Pass 
Christian. 

Mr. TABER. I refer to the law which 
does not name them. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. They have 
been named in the law in all previous 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Named in what law? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. The Appro- 
priation Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. An appropriation 
bill is not authority of existing law. 
Their inclusion heretofore in an appro- 
priation bill might have been due to a 
point of order not being made, and that 
could not be accepted as authority of 
existing law. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, BOGGS of Louisiana. Would it 
be in order to strike out the legislative 
language and permit the amounts to 
stay? s 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. May 1 
be heard on the point of order before 
the matter is determined? 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to reply to the parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman of course could ask unan- 
imous consent to withdraw his amend- 
ment and revise it if he so desired. 

The Chair might point out that the 
pending bill has certain of these train- 
ing stations included, but a rule was 
adopted waiving points of order against 
this chapter of the bill. The rule did not 
waive points of order, however, as to 
amendments to be offered; so if the gen- 
tleman’s amendment does include pro- 
visions that are not authorized by exist- 
ing law that would be the particular 
point to which the point of order was 
directed by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The Chair will be pleased to hear the 
gentleman from California. A 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman,.may I first propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
will state it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
same unanimous-consent request to re- 
move the language we are now discussing 
could be made after the Chairman’s de- 
cision as to whether or not it is in order; 
am I right? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, it could 
be made; but the Chair fails to see any 
point in making it should the Chair over- 
rule the point of order. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. My 
point, Mr. Chairman, is that I think the 
point of order is not correct. Should the 
Chair rule the amendment out of order, 
the gentleman from Louisiana could still 
submit his consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman now on 
the point of order. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the Chairman, I do not have the basic 
law before me. These two schools are in 
operation, therefore whatever justifica- 
tion there might have been for these 
schools, under basic law or any other law, 
still exists, A point of order might per- 
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haps have been made against the action 
of the committee in eliminating these 
schools, but we have waived points of 
order. A point of order, in my opinion, 
may not lie against the inclusion of them 
by amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana because they presently 
exist. They were not removed from the 
bill by action of the Congress. They 
were removed by the elimination of the 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to ask the gentleman if he can point 
out to the Chair any existing law that 
authorizes these training schools or 
training stations? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. What- 
ever law authorized all of the training 
Academies authorizes these. They have 
been in existence and are presently in 
existence. 

The CHAIRMAN. No law has been 
cited to the Chair authorizing these 
training stations. That citation will 
have to be presented for the Chair to 
be able to pass on this matter intelli- 
gently, 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman and again 
requests that he point out any provi- 
sions of existing law which authorizes 
these training stations. That would be 
very helpful to the Chair. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, on the 
spur of the moment I do not have the 
law, but I do wish to point out that the 
law authorized the training program, 
therefore it is not essential to set out or 
spell out where the special schools are 
to be operated. They are authorized 
under the general substantive law. 

Mr, BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
a the amendment in order to revise 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 3 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to say 
anything about the famous or infamous 
Club 13 because I know nothing about 
it. I could not even call out the names 
of its membership. But I would like to 
talk to you for just a moment about the 
young American boys who are in our 
State maritime schools and in our Fed- 
eral maritime schools, 

As a member of this committee I as- 
sure my very distinguished, gracious, 
and charming chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that I do not like to take this 
position in opposition to him because I 
know full well that whatever he does is 
with his usual charm. I want to speak 
about the “charm” of the young boys 
who when they finished high school had 
a chance to go to a name college, had 
an opportunity to have their afternoons 
off and on Saturday to go to football 
games and take their girls out to dances; 
but they made a decision. They decided 
to go to maritime schools because there 
Was an opportunity for these boys, and 
many of them are poor boys, to receive 
$65 a month so that they could be trained, 
so that they could go out every morning 
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and as the American flag was raised on 
the pole make their salute and make 
their demonstration of American faith. 

They believed in us, they believed in 
the Congress of the United States, and 
they thought they had a contract for 
4 years. Perhaps it was a quasi con- 
tract. I suppose that is a better way 
to explain it. Now, some of them have 
been 3 years, some 2 years and some only 
1 year. 

Once again, like last year, we are 
faced with the situation in the Congress 
of the United States saying, “No longer 
can we pay you or will we pay you; we 
repudiate our contract.” That is not the 
Congress of the United States, in my con- 
ception. We did not repudiate last year 
when, the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas came here and told you no other 
boys were being paid this money. I say 
we have a contract with these youngsters. 
They gave up their liberties to subject 
themselves to the rigors of naval author- 
ity and discipline. When the last war 
came they answered the call. 

The gentleman from Texas—and I am 
going to anticipate his argument—is 
going to hit the table and say, “We are not 
paying any money to the boys that go 
to the medical schools.” Well, the an- 
swer to that is obvious; it is twofold. 
First, we made no contract with the 
boys who went to medical schools and, 
secondly, these young lads will be in the 
Reserve and subject to the call, the in- 
stant call of this country when, God for- 
bid, another war might come. 

Isay to you Members of this House, this 
is small, very small, if we are not going 
to go along and say to the American boys, 
“You can rely upon the Congress of the 
United States.” 

A distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia, Dr. HEDRICK, at lunch today told 
me a story about a little lad he met from 
his State. Mark you this well, these are 
not students from New York State; they 
are students from your State, and your 
State, and every State in the Union. This 
little lad from West Virginia came up to 
Dr. Heprick and he said, Doctor, my 
father is dead. My mother is working, 
and if this $65 a month is cut out, I can- 
not continue; I must leave Kings Point.” 

I hope that we have not reached that 
stage, and I know we have not reached 
the stage when over the portals of those 
four State schools will be a sign reading, 
“For Rich Men’s Son’s Only.” 
rather see the banner that is there now, 
the American flag, and alongside of it 
the open arms of those gates that wel- 
come to their portals every American 
boy who has the willingness to sacrifice 
and who has the mind and the desire to 
serve his Nation. 

Oh, I recognize, too, that when the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas ad- 
dresses you he is going to tell you that 
these boys are not compelled to im- 
mediately go into the service of their 
country. But, that matter was answered 
so well by the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] last 
year, when he said, at page 4660 of the 
RECORD: 

In October 1940, the cadets were enrolled 
in the United States Naval Reserve, and have 
been so enrolled ever since. They may not 


I would’ 
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withdraw from the naval service and thus 
escape liability for active duty in the Navy 
except at the pleasure of the Secretary of 
the Navy. Upon graduation they are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Naval Reserve and 
cannot withdraw except at the pleasure of 
the President. 


I ask this committee to take into con- 
sideration our promise to these young 
men, and our duty in these trying days 
with threatening war, so that we will have 
a merchant marine that will forever pro- 
tect our Nation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments to the entire paragraph dealing 
with maritime training close in 1 hour, 
the last 8 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute for the pending 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boces of Louisi- 
ana as a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. THomas: On page 305, line 18, 
strike out 82,229,300“ and insert 83,175. 
000”; and on page 306, line 3, strike out “$3,- 
342,660" and insert “$5,886,000.” 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a clarifying amendment to 
take care of the objections raised by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Did the 
gentleman’s amendment leave in or 
strike out lines 6 and 7 on page 306? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. It is the 
intent of the amendment to strike out 
the language following the colon in line 
6 on page 306 and ending in line 7. 

Mr. TABER. That was not included 
in the amendment? 

Mr, BOGGS of Louisiana. No; it was 
not. 

Mr, PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. May I 
inquire if the amendment at the desk 
strikes out the provision beginning on 
page 306? 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair heard 
the reading of the amendment, it seeks 
only to change the amounts. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
language on page 306 after the colon 
and running to the end of the paragraph 
be stricken. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, of course everybody here knows 
what we are trying to do. The chair- 
man of the committee is urging all the 
technical objections he can possibly de- 
vise. I trust the Members of this body 
will properly respond to that type of 
obstructionist tactics. Everybody knows 
what is involved here. I regret very 
much that the chairman of the commit- 
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tee refuses to permit us to vote on the 
merits of the issue involved. 

I shall not take your time any fur- 
ther. I am quite certain we can offer 
clarifying language to include this neces- 
sary revision. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman has no 
objection to an amendment to his sub- 
stitute amendment which will strike out 
those additional words? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I have not 
the slightest objection. 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. As the amendment 
now is before the Committee does it 
provide for the operation of these 
schools? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I am glad 
the gentleman asked that question be- 
cause the intent of the amendment, and 
this is important, is to provide funds for 
the operation of training institutions at 
Kings Point, N. Y.; Pass Christian, Miss.; 
Sheepshead Bay, N. V.; Alameda, Calif.; 


and St. Petersburg, Fla., including the 


training vessel American Mariner, the 
United States Maritime Service, the 
Maritime Institute, as well as personal 
services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere in the United States, It also 
intends to provide funds for the reim- 
bursement of services provided by the 
Public Health Service. It is further the 
intent of the amendment as it will be 
amended to provide for the continuation 
of the pay of the cadet midshipmen and 
the trainees who are now attending or 
will attend these institutions during the 
coming fiscal year. 

Mr. COLMER. In order to clarify the 
situation and perhaps this question 
should more properly be addressed to the 
Chair as a parliamentary inquiry, the 
gentleman’s amendment is being of- 
fered as a substitute to the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. No, my 
amendment is offered as a substitute to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Thomas!, which 
seeks to further reduce the amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment and to make clear the situ- 
ation which now exists. The Congress of 


the United States has repeatedly ex- 


pressed itself in favor of these maritime 
schools. The objection to the maritime 
schools comes primarily from the Bureau - 
of the Budget and one of the maritime 
unions. We have regretted, and we have 
expressed our regret that this argu- 
ment should be brought to the floor each 
year by voting the money back into 
the bill. I am sorry, as the gentleman 
from Louisiana expressed himself to be, 
that we cannot have the amendment in 
the proper language. I am quite con- 
tent that the wording should be worked 
out between the two bodies, or in confer- 
ence, to meke clear the intent of the Con- 
gress. If we close the school at St. 
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Petersburg we will ellminate training be- 
ing given the maritime students. If we 
reopen the school at Pass Christian there 
is a question whether there is any dupli- 
cation between the training at Kings 
Point and Pass Christian. But there is 
no question that the school at St. Peters- 
burg is giving training which is not given 
elsewhere, Therefore when this comes 
to our subcommittee and we reduce the 
amount it raises the question of whether 
we are not changing a policy of the 
United States which may shortly react 
upon us unfavorably. If we are going 
to vote in a few days an increase of $350,- 
000,000 for defense equipment in this very 
budget, then, Mr. Chairman, I submit 
to you we certainly need men to man 
the ships which are going to be used in 
the defense program. These men would 
not be available if this program is cut 
down to the extent indicated in the 
amendment proposed by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Texas. I support the amendment which 
is being offered today. subject to future 
clarification. I hope it will receive the 
support of the Congress. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the substi- 
tute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 


count. [After counting.] Seventy-eight 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll, 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 152] 

Abbitt Granger Norblad 
Anderson, Calif.Grant Norton 
Arends Green Pfeifer, 
Barrett, Pa. Gwinn Joseph L, 
Bates, Ky. Hare Pfeiffer, 
Battle Harrison William L. 
Blatnik Havenner Plumley 
Bonner Hays, Ohio Powell 
Boykin Hi Price 
Buckley, N. T. Heffernan Priest 
Bulwinkle Heller Quinn 
Burdick Hinshaw Ramsay 
Burton Hope Redden 
Byrne, N. Y. Jacobs Regan 
Canfield James Rhodes 
Cannon Jennings Ribicoff 
Carlyle Jonas Roosevelt 
Carroll Jones, Mo, Sabath 
Case, S. Dak Kearns Sadiak 
Cavalcante Kelly, N. Y. Sadowski 
Celler Keogh Saylor 
Chatham Kilday Scott, Hardie 
Chudoff Klein Shelley 
Clemente Kunkel Simpson, Pa 
Cooley Latham Smathers 
Corbett LeFevre Smith, Ohio 
Coudert Lichtenwalter Smith, Wis, 
Crosser Linehan Stanley 

0 Lucas Stigler 
Davies, N. T. Lynch Taylor 
Dawson McConnell Teague 
Deane cGuire Towe 
DeGraffenried McMillen, Il. Underwood 
Delaney Vinson 
Dingell Madden Walsh 
Dollinger Merrow Werdel 
Douglas Michener Wheeler 
Eaton Miles Whitaker 
Ellsworth Miller, Calif. White, Calif, 
Engle, Calif, Morgan. White, Idaho 
Feighan Morrison tten 
Fenton Morton Wickersham 
Fulton Moulder Widnall 
Gillette Multer Winstead 
Gilmer Murphy Woodhouse 
Golden Nixon Young 
G Noland 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 7786, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 292 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lronarp W. 
Har). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEONARD W. 
Hartt to the substitute amendment offered 
by Mr. Boccs- of Louisiana: On page 306, line 
8, strike out all after the amount down to 
the end of the paragraph. 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer this amendment to the sub- 
stitute because Iam certain that the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana did not in his sub- 
stitute intend to limit the allowance 
which the cadets in the maritime service 
are now getting. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield I want 
to say that he is correct in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am supporting the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 
I am doing so for this reason. We have 
794 cadets at Kings Point. We have a 
contract with those boys to pay them $65 
a month. Last year the Budget tried 
to eliminate that allowance and on the 
floor we were able to put it back in the 
bill. At that time the great push to 
eliminate this amount of allowance for 
these cadets came from some of our left- 
wing CIO unions and before the appro- 
priation bill came on the floor last year 
their papers had gloating articles saying 
that they were putting an end to the 
Maritime Academy at Kings Point. 

The Government’s investment at 
King’s Point is over eleven millions of 
dollars. Servicing this great institution 
there are over 400 personnel. The 
Academy is not a wartime measure. This 
I would like to emphasize. It was auth- 
orized back in 1938 and it came into 
being, really, out of recognition of a 
strong national demand for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent national 
merchant marine service institution. 
You gentlemen, I am sure, will recall the 
ignoble position of our merchant marine 
in the late twenties and middle thirties. 
The establishment of this Academy was 
only second in importance, so far as 
planned maritime progress is concerned, 
to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

This summary background is given you 
so that the membership may correctly 
evaluate what is inherent in the Budget 
recommendation. The proposed cut is a 
blow to the Academy and to maritime 
progress. 

Today, at the Academy, we have young 
American boys from all sections of the 
Nation. To qualify for entrance these 
young Americans must pass a stiff com- 
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petitive mental examination—just as 
difficult as those given at West Point and 
Annapolis. They must be physically fit. 
A condition of entrance is their fitness 
for enrollment in the Merchant Marine 
Reserve of the Navy, and I know from 
personal experience that on physical ex- 
aminations the Navy will never waive 
any physical defect. And, these young . 
Americans must show that they have a 
real ambition to follow a sea career. 
There is another requirement—one, how- 
ever, that the Government does not now 
impose—the financial ability of the boy 
who wants to go to the Academy. We 
have a great many young men going to 
Kings Point whose families simply are 
unable to help them pay their way, even 
for small incidentals. We have seamen 
of the merchant marine, men from the 
ranks, who are at the Kings Point Acad- 
emy, and these men are often very poor 
in pocketbook. It may interest the com- 
mittee to know that there are 80 sea- 
men, men from the ranks, who have qual- 
ified and are now at Kings Point. 

Just a little while back the Alumni As- 
sociation of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps made a survey which 
is very revealing and also very discour- 
aging in its import. They found that if 
the training allowance of $780 a year is 
eliminated, that 119 cadet midshipmen 
feel that they may be forced to quit. 
Neither these boys nor their families are 
able to get the cash anywhere that they 
need in order to meet the expenses at 
the Academy, including incidentals, for 
1 year. The Alumni Association also 
found that 202 cadet midshipmen were 
uncertain whether they could continue 
and that 348 boys stated that they would 
have to get help from home. 

It seems to me to be a most desirable 
and indicated policy to have young men 
at Kings Point from all over the country 
and that not only boys from rich or well- 
to-do families should have the oppor- 
tunity of going there. This is really a 
national institution and anything that 
threatens the enrollment at the Acad- 
emy from all income groups of our people 
would certainly be a real blow. 

I urge strongly the injustice and in- 
equity of reducing this allowance to $200. 
It is easy to understand the protest that 
has been aroused. Our people do not 
want to see this any more than they 
would want to see the allowances at West 
Point, Annapolis, and New London cut 
down to the bare provision of a few 
items of uniform and textbooks. Why 
the $200 proposed figure would not even 
provide the boys with a winter overcoat 
not to mention dress uniforms which 
under present regulations they are abso- 
lutely required to have. 

Iam as much for economy as anybody 
else. But I must state frankly that I 
want no part of this kind of effort. I 
am ashamed that the proposal has come 
before us from the administration. 

This proposed cut has nothing to do 
with the elimination of wastes. The 
Budget Bureau does not claim there are 
wastes. It is not being urged on the 
basis of increased efficiencies. 

‘If this proposed slash is not defeated 
we will be accomplishing the potential 
destruction of one of the finest Academies 
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in the Nation, and also a very severe set- 
back to the training of vital personnel to 
service our merchant marine security 
arm. I should certainly not be against 
a percentage reduction in the over-all 
maritime-service appropriation, but Iam 
against undermining and sabotaging es- 
tablished policy commenced under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. If there 
is to be a change in the allowance, it 
seems to me that this is more properly a 
function of the legislative committees 
of the Congress rather than that of the 
budget or the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Is it 
not a fact that we made a contract with 
the students that are already there that 
we would pay them this money during 
their term in the school, and therefore, 
if we adopt the amendment, we would 
violate that contract? And is it not also 
a fact that if a change in policy as basic 
as that should be made, it should be made 
by the Congress? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. The gen- 
tleman is right. It should be made in the 
basic law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LEONARD 
W. Hatz] has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, with $2,- 
000,000 we seek to maintain the flow of 
trained men into the American merchant 
marine. On yesterday the great Com- 
mittee on Armed Services voted 31 to 
nothing to extend the Draft Act for an- 
other 2 years. Why? Because that com- 
miitee, in its wisdom—that committee is 
close to world affairs—knows that there 
may be an emergency which will de- 
mand an immediate flow of trained men 
into the armed services. But who, in the 
event of such emergency, will man the 
merchant fleet? We have to keep this 
thing alive. It is not going to cost much 
money to do it. 

St. Petersburg, one of the schools 
mentioned, is one place where new hands, 
beginners, 700 of them each year, can 
be trained for seamen’s ratings, engine- 
men, oilers, deck hands, cooks, and bak- 
ers. The other schools train cadets for 
Officers’ ratings. It keeps a supply of 
strong, wholesome young men coming 
into the merchant marine from the 
homes of this country. 

Do not forget that ships are still the 
vital lifeline. We are dependent on 
ships in time of emergency. During the 
last war the ships carried 722,000 tons 
of cargo every day. They moved mil- 
lions of troops both ways across the 
ocean. Without that cargo and without 
those troops we would not have won 
World War II. The men who man the 
merchant fleet are now 10 years older 
than they were in 1940, when the emer- 
gency began before. The records show 
that the average life of a merchant sea- 
man is only 10 years. Most of the men 
who served in the merchant fleet dur- 
ing the last great emergency are already 
passing out of the peak period of use- 
fulness, 
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This is our responsibility. We have to 
decide whether we want it or not. We 
have to decide whether we need it or 
not. I submit it is an investment we 
cannot afford not to authorize. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Epwin Artur HALL moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized in support of his motion. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall not insist upon this 
motion, but I am anxious to gain the 
floor at this time because I think the 
amendment should be supported and 
adopted. 

I looked over some of the records of 
the young men that I have appointed to 
the various Academies, either West Point 
or Annapolis, Of course, they could not 
all be accepted. There have been many 
who have fallen by the wayside and have 
been unable to make the grade. This 
does not mean they are inferior mate- 
rial for any school. Oftentimes those 
young men have other avenues of oppor- 
tunity and they are able to enter places 
like the Maritime Academy and other 
schools. These places should be kept 
open to all young men from every walk 
of life, because young Americans today 
deserve the very finest education that 
they can obtain. I believe that this is 
an opportunity for the House to go on 
record as being in favor of education for 
all young Americans. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors to Kings 
Point. I just completed a week ago the 
tour of inspection. I am very happy to 
report that nowhere have I found such 
splendid Americanism, so much willing- 
ness and anxiousness to serve. I sin- 
cerely hope the House will not disappoint 
these fine young men. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the gradu- 
ates of Kings Point fill a very definite 
need in America’s merchant marine. I 
believe that we should maintain our 
merchant marine and that we should 
have these young men trained in such 
schools. They come out as well trained 
in their field as do the men at West 
Point, the Coast Guard Academy, and 
the Naval Academy. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
glad to hear the gentleman say that. I 
feel that there is every merit in this 
amendment. I think we ought to rec- 
ognize the fact that it pays to educate 
the younger men of America, because 
within the next few years we want to 
see the strength of this Nation brought 
up to a point where we can command 
respect at the peace table, that in delib- 
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erations in the United Nations and 
other organizations our delegates and 
our representatives can go before those 
other nations and command the respect 
that we deserve in the world today. The 
only way to do it is to see that America 
is strong, to see that our younger men, 
our youth, those who are to take their 
places in various capacities in our armed 
services of tomorrow are well equipped 
so that we can make our armed forces 
the strongest in the world. These young 
men, these men who enter West Point, 
the Naval Academy, and the maritime 
schools must be prepared. 

Someone once said to me that it cost 
Uncle Sam $25,000 for every young man 
sent through one of these Academies. I 
am not in position to evaluate that 
statement, but I do know that the tax- 
payers of the country are paying the 
shot, and they want to see dollar for 
dollar received. They want to see these 
young men get the best of education 
that they can possibly get, in order that 
these young men, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, will be able to be selected 
and appointed to the academies so that 
they may receive an education which is 
second to none in the United States, 
and also in the world. They have every 
right to expect this, and I for one want 
to join with my colleagues at this time 
to support this amendment and the 
principle of greater education for our 
young people. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity, if T may, to express my concur- 
rence with the sentiments that the gen- 
tleman from New York has so admirably 
expressed. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, although I made the 
parliamentary motion I did, it was mani- 
festly to obtain time to speak for the 
putting into the bill money for the 
monthly allowances of the cadets at the 
Merchant Marine Academy, at Kings 
Point, instead of to speak upon my own 
motion. 

I had the great privilege of personally 
visiting this very splendid Academy just 
last Sunday. About 40 other House 
Members did so too. It was a revelation 
and inspiration to us, and I heard no 
colleague who was not in high praise at 
what he saw and heard. 

With capacity for 2,000 cadets in 
peacetime, but 1,000 were in attendance 
this year. The buildings and grounds 
were sturdy, clean, splendidly in trim, 
and so were all the cadets. I never saw 
a finer looking lot of young American 
men. They were proud of their school 
and its morale and accomplishments in 
scholarship, athletic prowess, military 
and marine competition. Recently they 
defeated the Navy and all other comers 
in sailing small craft. They took second 
to the Army in the Academy-drill 
competition. 

A hard-working, ambitious California 
lad, from my own native State, was my 
courteous host to escort me about the 


buildings and grounds. He explained to 
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me that if this $65 monthly allowance 
was discontinued, as our Appropriations 
Committee proposes, about one-third of 
the eadets would have to stop school. 
This, he said, was because so many of 
these cadets came from homes which 
could not contribute more financially 

to their education. And, gentlemen, it 
is a 4-year course. Hundreds of these 
ambitious, patriotic, hard-working boys 
will have their life ambition dissolved 
suddenly, and without fault of their 
own, too. 

Granting that the Government does 
not have to finish everything it starts 
in this case, these boys won attendance 
by honest-to-God, open competition and 
were induced to compete upon a frank 
representation that there was a 4-year 
course ahead of them. 

This $65 expense account goes for 
clothes, haircuts, books, local carfare. It 
certainly is no financial inducement. 

But these lads have chosen the sea. 
My host proudly told me his grandfather 
had been a distinguished sea captain. 
America needs American youth choosing 
the sea. America needs an adequate 
merchant marine in peacetime. If we do 
not have it in peacetime, it is too late 
when and if war comes. It is imperative 
that America have a well-officered mer- 
chant marine. These cadets I saw Sun- 
day form the backbone of the officers for 
the merchant marine. The American 
steamship lines seek these youth upon 
their graduation from this splendid 
Academy which this cut will paralyze to 
a certain extent. 

Yesterday the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, voted 
favorably 35 to 0, to approve a registra- 
tion, examination, and classification law 
for American youth who would be sub- 
ject to a draft in a national emergency. 
We believed it in the interest of our na- 
tional defense and security that we do 
so. That bill affects millions of youth 
and costs millions of dollars. Yet this 
cut relates to a mightly important group 
of dedicated youth. Our Nation would 
immediately need their expert training 
should emergency come. There is no 
substitute for them. 

To eliminate this allowance of $65 a 
month will effectively make this training 
Academy a rich man’s school. Money 
talks enough already. American youth 
should not be eliminated from fair com- 
petition on the dollar mark. Character 
is more important than cash; yet this 
cut will freeze out—of the present stu- 
dents—about one-third of them already 
there and all future deserving and quali- 
fied lads, merely because they do not 
have the cash in their family. 

If we put the dollar mark on these 
lads then we should do the same thing as 
to Annapolis and West Point; should we 
not? If not, why not? We need the 
Army Academy, the Navy Academy, this 
Merchant Marine Academy, too. Why 
talk about subsidizing an American ship 
marine when we deliberately plan to 
eliminate future officers of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine? If you wish to 
further make it so that American goods 
are increasingly carried in foreign ships, 
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then this is another step toward that 
result. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for enter- 
taining my parliamentary motion so I 
could speak these views. I vigorously 
urge adoption of the amendment putting 
in the necessary money to make unnec- 
essary the discontinuance of the marine 
education of several hundred American 
lads who were promised same. They 
need it. The Nation needs them as 
trained merchant-marine officers. Peace 
is surer with a well-officered American 
merchant marine. And, if emergency 
comes, we have then lost too much, too 
soon. Let us not make such a mistake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York IMr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HarL]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Chairman, I hope 
the Committee of the Whole will not only 
approve the Boggs substitute but will 
also be sure to approve the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LEonarD W. HALL]. In short, this is 
the one that takes out the proviso which 
would prevent the payment of the 
monthly allowance we all want to see 
paid or that a good many of us want to 
see paid to the cadets. 

There have been two points that have 
not been made and which I would like to 
emphasize, and one’s only reason to 
speak now is to say something important 
that has not been previously said. 

A great deal has been said by a number 
of Members about left-wing unions. 
That is.a pretty generic phrase and can 
cover a lot of territory. In this discus- 
sion we are dealing with the hard reali- 
ties of national security, and when you 
are dealing with that reality I am confi- 
dent, and I think most Members are, that 
the great bulk of the rank and file of any 
union is for measures which will go 
toward perfecting the security of our 
country. Today the logistic support, 
and there are many men here who served 
in the Army and Navy and know of logis- 
tic support, of the merchant marine is 
absolutely essential to the logistic sup- 
port of any force operating in any part 
of the world. We know that difficulty 
comes in a hot war where the merchant 
marine will be required to operate, so we 
are dealing here particularly with the 
national security of the country. 

Point 2: Many veterans in this House 
know it is not too difficult for American 
machine power to build guns and tanks 
and planes. We can do that pretty 
quickly. We can do it in a year, we can 
do it perhaps in 9 months, but you can- 
not cram learning down a man’s throat 
quite that fast. It takes a number of 
years to give us trained personnel to do 
the highly technical jobs of leadership. 
That is exactly why it is so important to 
continue this in peacetime. 

The evidence is clear that this whole 
program will break down unless these 
youngsters are taken care of, because 
they depend on this allowance. I will 
put in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
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marks how they spend the $65 a month, 
going right down to the infinitesimal 
items such as haircuts, which they have 
to provide themselves. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. I hope that my col- 
league from New York will set forth dur- 
ing the course of his remarks that the 
Navy thinks so highly of Kings Point and 
its graduates that when they complete 
their studies the Navy itself commis- 
sions them with the same rank as the 
graduates from Annapolis. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. As a Representative of 
the great-State of Pennsylvania I want 
to highly commend the gentleman on 
a very fine statement and heartedly sup- 
port what he has to say and concur in 
his recommendations. It is my intention 
to support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. I would just like to en- 
thusiastically join my friend from New 
York (Mr. Harr], and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DoYLE] in the re- 
marks that they have made. I had the 
privilege a while back of being a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors to the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. Nowhere is 
American spirit and American morale 
more in evidence than at the Merchant 
Marine Academy, and I am fearful if this 
provision is struck out it will destroy that 
morale and eventually, perhaps, destroy 
the school. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska {Mr. 
O'SULLIVAN}. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall speak in support of the amendment 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], as later clarified 
by the amendment of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York (Mr. LEONARD 
W. HALL]. 

I am not constrained to do so, how- 
ever, upon any partisan or labor-baiting 
grounds, or because the United States of 
America, if this amendment as clarified 
does not pass, in effect would be violating 
the obligations of its contracts with the 
present-day students of these Maritime 
Academies. 

I know full well, as a lawyer, that the 
United States of America can, under ex- 
isting constitutional law, violate the ob- 
ligations of any contract, and on occa- 
sions has done so. The argument there- 
fore that the law as drafted in this sec- 
tion of the omnibus appropriations bill 
would impair by nullification the obliga- 
tions of preexisting contracts is entirely 
without legal merit. The constitutional 
inhibition is against the right of the 
States and not the National Government 
to impair the obligations of contract. 
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I do feel, however, that there should be 
a moral obligation, and not a legal one, 
for our Government to endeavor to scru- 
pulously perform its contracts in accord- 
ance with their letter, and spirit, as well. 

I think that the broad theory of justice 
should prompt this Congress not to dis- 
appoint the fine young men who are pres- 
ently taking training at the various Mar- 
itime Academies now functioning in our 
Nation, by virtue of previous, well con- 
sidered congressional action. 

Our Nation needs trained capable and 
loyal men to officer our boats in peace- 
time as well as in times cf war. 

Persons, firms, and corporations en- 
gaged in coastwise and transoceanic 
shipping also need trained, capable, and 
loyal men to man their vessels in peace 
time as well as in time of war. 

Ordinary seamen need trained, cap- 
able, and loyal men in command on 
voyages which they may be required to 
take in peacetimes as well as in time 
of war. 

If I held a position of maritime respon- 
sibility with my Government, or owned 
and operated ocean-going vessels, or was 
an able seaman, I would want the best 
man it was possible to secure to be en- 
trusted with the lives and property 
aboard the vessel I was on. 

Just how any thinking person could 
leave important tasks of leadership in 
the hands of men who have not had the 
latest nautical training or Al patriotism 
is beyond my power to comprehend. I 
always wanted to follow the best leader- 
ship it was possible to secure, and I be- 
lieve that every other person who can 
think constructively is of the same mind. 

Unlike the candidates from West Point 
and Annapolis the candidates seeking 
admittance to the Maritime Academies 
do not owe their appointments to Mem- 
bers of the Congress, but on the contrary 
gain their admittance by virtue of com- 
petitive examinations, thus the young 
men with the very best minds, bodies, 
and aptitudes are selected. No political 
pull plays any part in their selection. 
Merit alone is the determining factor. 

The student body attending these 
Maritime Academies is made up of bright, 
alert, and loyal young men from every 
State, Territory, and possession of the 
Union. They now represent all stratas 
of our society, financial, and otherwise, 
and are composed of young men of al- 
most every race, color, and creed, which 
go to make up our great population. 

This bill in its original form seeks to 
take away from the present trainees 
their $65 per month allowance, and in 
lieu thereof restricts them to a paltry 
allowance of $200 per year, while it per- 
mits the present Annapolis and West 
Point cadets to receive $75 per month as 
usual. 

If this bill is permitted to remain in its 
original form many of the fine present- 
day trainees will have to abandon their 
courses and leave the schools. 

These schools are splendid schools, 
with fine accommodations, many of them 
constructed by the students themselves 
with the aid of their most competent 
teachers. 

Last Sunday when I had occasion to 
visit the Maritime Academy at Kings 
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Point, N. Y., which has about 800 stu- 
dents. I was greatly impressed with 
what I viewed there. I saw equipment 
and classrooms where navigation, radar, 
advanced radar, and engineering were 
taught, as well as where the electrical, 
machinist, plumbing, pipefitting, and 
other trades were imparted, and where 
many other things were transmitted to 
the students, all of which are so neces- 
sary for seafaring activities, and so 
necessary for men to have a knowledge 
of who hope in the troubled future to 
command or have charge of our ships at 
sea. 

The young man who took us through a 
part of this Maritime Academy at Kings 
Point told me he was one of 13 children. 
He was a boy from Massachusetts. After 
some searching questioning I realized 
that if this bill in its present form is 
passed by the Congress, that he might 
have to quit the Academy for lack of 
funds. 

Please fellow Members of Congress let 
us not make these Maritime Academies 
places for rich men’s sons alone, but 
places of learning for every financial and 
other strata of sterling American man- 
hood. 

I think that this amendment should 
be adopted. It is fair and right and just 
and most truly American to my way of 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
appropriation carries more than just the 
$65 for the students at these Academies. 
As I understand, it restores the amount 
the academies previously had for their 
instructors. If we are going to have these 
schools, we might just as well educate 
as many students as we can. If, as we 
are led to believe by the newspapers and 
other sources, we are going to be called 
upon in the next few weeks to vote on 
a draft bill so that the authority to draft 
the boys of this country will be extended 
for 2 years and I understand that al- 
ready one committee has granted the 
Department of Defense another $350,- 
000,000—it seems to me this is one of the 
poorest times to cut down an educational 
system that means so much to this coun- 
try in time of war. 

In the next place, Mr. Chairman, we 
are educating United States citizens so 
that we may have on our ships people 
we can trust if we have to go to war. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think this is a 
poor time to cut down the appropriation 
for these Academies. Ordinarily, as far 
as I am concerned, they could do away 
with them if it were best for the econ- 
omy of our country, but when we are in 
a situation such as the present, when 
some overt act may be made that will 
throw us into trouble, we want all the 
experienced men we can get. 

Our maritime school in Massachusetts 
was the first one in the Nation, I think, 
and it has been a credit to Massachu- 
setts for over 80 years. In the last war 
80 percent of the graduates of that school 
were either running ships or were chief 
engineers. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, we will go along 
with this amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
greatest admiration and affection for the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas who 
is chairman of the subcommittee. He is 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
House. I am, therefore, especially re- 
gretful that it is necessary for me to dis- 
agree with his views concerning the 
merchant marine. 

Let me first reassert and reemphasize 
my oft-expressed support of economy 
and efficiency in conducting the affairs 
of the Government. I have supported 
and will continue to support every pro- 
posal to cut down the expenses of the 
Government which will not eliminate or 
impair essential services to the States 
and the people, or jeopardize the na- 
tional security of the Nation. 

I believe sincerely and wholeheartedly 
that the maintenance of a strong, well- 
equipped, adequate, well-trained mer- 
chant marine is almost as vital to the 
national defense and the national secu- 
rity as the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Indeed without American shipping this 
Nation in wartime would be virtually at 
the mercy of our enemies. It is most 
unsound to spend billions for defense 
and stint on mercantile vessels to render 
that defense effective. Moreover, in 
peacetime as a matter of national 
policy, this Nation should maintain 
the strongest and best merchant marine 
in the world to carry our trade and com- 
merce throughout the world and pre- 
serve the strength, prestige, and influ- 
ence of American maritime intercourse 
with other nations. 

This bill and some amendments 
offered, whether we like it or not, 
whether we intend it or not, will result 
in the ultimate destruction of our mer- 
chant marine policy as laid down in the 
act of 1936. It will in the end make 
this Nation dependent on other nations 
for ocean transportation. It cannot be 
justified. It is contrary to the interests 
of the Nation. It is unfair and unjust to 
our shipping industry which has already 
made great contributions to the build- 
ing and development of our sea-borne 
commerce and is even now proceeding 
with plans to extend and perfect these 
vital services. It is unfair and unjust to 
thousands of worthy, highly qualified 
Americans, young, and in vigorous mid- 
dle-age alike, who are following avoca- 
tions and professions at sea under the 
American flag, and patriotically working 
to implement a thriving, well-knit mer- 
chant marine. 

I disagree sharply and uncompromis- 
ingly with that group which believes 
under the doctrine of unlimited, or vir- 
tually unlimited, free trade that other 
nations should carry our commerce be- 
cause they can do it more cheaply. This 
argument accepted by some here carried 
to logical conclusion would leave this 
country in peace and war at the mercy 
of our competitors or our enemies. 

Is it not a travesty, my colleagues, at 
a time when we are lavishly showering 
billions upon certain nations which they 
are using in part to build up their own 
shipping and shipbuilding industries that 
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we should refuse to appropriate sufficient 
funds to insure the existence and opera- 
tion of an adequate merchant marine for 
our own Nation. 

In my view, seapower, military, and 
civil, is intertwined and interrelated. 
Both are necessary and indispensable, 
not only to our commerce but also to the 
national safety. For these reasons I will 
vote in this instance as I have voted 
since I came to this House, to build and 
strengthen the merchant marine, to 
keep it strong, powerful, and commen- 
surate with the mercantile and military 
needs'of the Nation, and to resist every 
proposal which like some of those con- 
tained in this bill will result in emascu- 
lating our merchant marine and leaving 
our Nation vulnerable in peace and in 
war. : 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to support the amendment of my col- 
league the gentleman from New York, 
LEONARD W. HALL, and the amendment of 
my colleague, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Boses]. 

In my district the State of California 
operates a maritime academy. The 
academy has done excellent work in 
turning out fine, young Americans who 
will devote their lives to the merchant 
marine. They may be called upon in 
the future to perform work of great im- 
portance to our Nation. It is conceivable 
that, as in the past, they may be called 
upon to carry supplies to the armed 
services of the United States in their 
defense of our country. Whether they 
perform in peace or in war they should 
be trained for the job, and we should 
offer an opportunity for young Ameri- 
cans who have the desire to go to sea 
to get the training and education they 
desire and need to make leaders of them. 
I am proud of the fact that the Cali- 
fornia Maritime Academy is in my con- 
gressional district and pleased that I 
have had most cordial relations with its 
officers. I hope this amendment will be 
passed by the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the merits of the amendment of 
my colleague [Mr. LEONARD W. HALL] 
have been thoroughly and ably discussed. 
I think the House is fully aware of the 
importance to our Nation of an efficient 
merchant marine, and the necessity of 
having well-trained officers and men in 
our merchant marine. Our ships cost 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. They carry very valuable car- 
goes, and they carry human beings. by 
the hundreds of thousands annually. 

May I point out what it means when 
you have trained men and officers on 
your ships. In traveling on one of our 
large ships we received an SOS call, a 
ship in need of assistance. It took 10 
hours to reach the vessel that was in 
distress. The SOS came from a ship 
which had an officer who was badly in- 
jured, with a broken arm, fractured 
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skull, and other serious injuries. The 
ship in distress had no hospital facilities, 

It was an inspiring sight to see how 
easily trained men could handle the fa- 
cilities to bring the injured man over to 
our ship, which had a well-equipped 
hospital. It seemed that our ship had 
hardly come to a stop before you could 
see the other ship lowering its injured 
man into a boat, and then by motorboat 
came rapidly to our ship. The man was 
in the hospital without the slightest de- 
lay. His life was saved. 

It is no easy thing to be on one of 
these ships in a severe storm. On an- 
other occasion a wave 75 feet high stove 
in the front of the pilot house and cut the 
pilots with the broken window glass. It 
was 75 feet from that pilot house down 
to the water. Those things can create 
great confusion and great danger to the 
passengers on our ships. We can ill 
afford, if we are going to have a credit- 
able merchant marine, not to have men 
who are so thoroughly trained in sea- 
manship that they can discharge their 
full duty and responsibility in any 
emergency on the high seas. I do not 
need to say how important it is to have 
trained officers and sailors on our ships 
in time of war. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr, Sutton]. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time may 
be given to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHORT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 


‘nizes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 


SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, there is 
little anyone can add to what already 
has been said in regard to maintaining 
our Maritime Academies. There are no 
coast lines in the State of Missouri. We 
have no Coast Guard Academy and no 
Maritime Academy. This is not a local 
but a national problem. I was happy to 
speak for and vote for the $1,000,000 to 
train Reserves in the Coast Guard, and I 
am happy to vote for this amendment 
and lift my feeble voice in favor of it. 

There are a few things we should not 
forget. These four schools already are 
in existence. They give the best train- 
ing that is offered. In weather, mete- 
orology, engineering, and navigation they 
receive the best instruction. Some dona- 
tions were given to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the taxpayers of this Nation 
have invested millions of dollars in these 
institutions which are now going con- 
cerns. They made a magnificent contri- 
bution toward the winning of the war. 
They are now filled with students from 
all over the United States. Practically 
every State is represented. These young 
men come from the middle-income and 
lower-income families.of America. If we 
do not adopt this amendment, I feel that 
these academies will become rich men's 
schools; that is, if they can remain in 
existence at all. 
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The Federal Government has made a 
contract in good faith with these young 
men, who gave up certain considerations 
to enter these schools. Furthermore, 
these young men upon graduation will 
become ensigns of the United States 
Naval Reserve, subject to call at a 
moment's notice, with their skill, train- 
ing, and experience to do the job that 
may have to be done. 

By all means I think we should adopt 
this amendment and keep these institu- 
tions going, not only in time of peace but 
in time of war. Without an adequate 
merchant marine your battleships, car- 
riers, destroyers, and cruisers in remote 
parts of the world will be helpless, be- 
cause it requires merchant ships to carry 
the food to feed our soldiers and to carry 
the implements and munitions of war 
that they may be able to fight. The 
problem of logistics is one of the most 
important. 

In World War II we had to transport 
originally 6 tons of supplies to each 
soldier we sent to Europe and thereafter 
2 tons per month to sustain him. Only 
one who has fought in a devastating and 
modern war can realize the tremendous 
amount of food, clothing, and munitions 
of all kinds, including planes, tanks, 
guns, and gasoline, that are required to 
support an individual soldier.. Without 
the help of our merchant marine we 
never could have won two World Wars 
in Asia and Europe, in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

Gentlemen, no line of defense is 
stronger than its weakest link, and we 
must support both the Coast Guard and 
the merchant marine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, over 
the past 3 years we have had a repeti- 
tion of just what is going on here to- 
day. When the committee has seen fit 
to cut out this training program for the 
merchant marine, the Congress has had 
to write it in on the floor of the House, 

In order to clarify the situation, pos- 
sibly, in the minds of some of the Mem- 
bers, let us see where we are. 

First, we have the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] which would put in the neces- 
sary funds to keep in operatior the exist- 
ing maritime training schools at Kings 
Point, N. ., Pass Christian, Miss., 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., Alameda, Calif., 
St. Petersburg, Fia., and the training 
vessel, American Mariner. 

I say advisedly that so far as I can tell 
and be honest with myself, I do not be- 
lieve there is any man on the floor of the 
House who is more interested in economy 
and in seeing that this budget is balanced 
than Iam. I place only one thing above 
that, and that is our national security. 
This is a necessary part of our national 
defense program. In the brief time I 
have left, I would like to point out to you 
again, as I have on previous occasions, 
where the opposition to this program 
comes from. It has been touched upon 
today in the absence of some of you. It 
comes largely, if not entirely, from the 
maritime unions who want to see the 


officers of your merchant marine come 
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up through the ranks of the seamen. 
They do not want to see these boys taken 
out of the high schools, from these 
homes, and sent to these schools and 
educated as they are at Annapolis and 
West Point. 

I want to congratulate the unions upon 
the tremendous progress they have 
made in getting rid of Communists in 
the unions. But you know, and I know, 
that the Communists infiltrated into the 
maritime union, as one of the chief and 
strategic points from which to operate. 

You are not going to believe what I 
am going to say to you now. I will be 
glad to give you my authority for it and 
let you check on it yourselves. 

At the close of the war over 70 percent 
of the men who were in the communica- 
tions division of our Army transports, 
transporting these secret documents, the 
movement of ships, and so on, carried 
Communist cards in their pockets. That 
is how far they had infiltrated into this 


thing. 

In the interest of national defense I 
think this amendment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
mer] has expired. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PETERSON] is recognized. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
can see from the debate that the Mem- 
bers are pretty familiar with the train- 
ing program and seem to be in accord 
therewith. 

We have an amendment which, if this 
amendment should fail, we contemplate 
introducing. My colleague [Mr. SIKES] 
has an amendment for less than a mil- 
lion dollars to continue the training of 
merchant seamen at St. Petersburg, but 
we hope we will not have to do it, be- 
cause we favor the amendment that has 
been introduced by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boses] as amended by 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Lronarp W. HALL]. 
That Government training program, the 
training of seamen at St. Petersburg, as 
well as the provision for Kings Point, 
was initiated as a part of the Merchant 
Marine Act. For a long period of time 
we were proud of the great American 
merchant marine. Then there came a 
period of time when gradually we let for- 
eign ships carry the cargoes of this Na- 
tion, until we reached one of the lowest 
points in the carrying of American cargo 
that was ever known in the history of the 
Nation. Then we decided to build an 
American merchant marine. We pro- 
vided for the building of ships. The 
Congress, in its wisdom, at that time, 
realizing that it was just as important 
to have trained men as it was to build 
ships, provided for a training program. 
They wrote that into the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act. On the anniversary of the 
passage of the Merchant Marine Act, I 
was impressed with the speeches empha- 
sizing the importance of training men 
as well as building ships. I have seen 
many of the men who have been trained 
in these institutions. It is a system un- 
der which boys from every State in the 
Union could go to these schools to be 
trained to follow the sea. It was no 
longer a period when you just reached 
out and grabbed a man off the dock 
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at night and tried to make him a seaman 
overnight. Today he must be trained 
for service on great ships, with ma- 
chinery and equipment, and he must 
know what he is doing. A man cannot 
become a seaman overnight. He must 
be trained in the handling of the ship. 
These schools do this, 

Mr, O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Does the gentleman 
feel that this war proved that the mer- 
chant marine is no longer an auxiliary 
service, but that it takes its place side 
by side with the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes; I do. Under 
the Merchant Marine Act we built tank- 
ers and ships and trained men to man 
them. Had we not done so the history of 
the war on the sea might have been very 
different. From these seamen we 
trained gun crews, and many lost their 
lives as their ships went down with their 
guns blazing in order to protect the car- 
goes of the United States and carry the 
men of this Nation. We reached out 
then and got competent men and 
trained them to follow the sea; if neces- 
sary, we must be prepared to reach out 
again to train men to follow the sea. 
These amendments should pass. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH] told me I might have the 
time allotted to him. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may use the time allotted to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
for any amendment which will advance 
the interests of this maritime group out 
of which we make the navigators and 
seamen on whom we depend in the event 
of a necessity which may occur. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, due to 
the lateness of the hour and everybody’s 
being tired, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having hod under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7786) making appropriations 
for the support of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and 
for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


CREDIT REQUIREMENTS OF SMALL BUSI- 
NESS—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. BOC. NO, 
584) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Congress major problems of small and 
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independent businesses, and propose 
several important steps which should be 
taken to help them solve these problems 
through their own efforts. 

In my January Economic Report, I 
stressed the need for a constantly ex- 
panding economy. Expansion of our 
economy is required to provide full 
markets for the rising productive ca- 
pacity of our factories and farms. It 
is needed to provide adequate employ- 
ment opportunities for our growing labor 
force. It is essential if we are to con- 
tinue to play a strong part in working 
for peace. . 

Measured by any standard of the past, 
to be sure, we are now enjoying pros- 
perous times. Output is high. Profits 
are rising. Business is generally opti- 
mistic. These are good signs. They 
reflect the fundamental strength of our 
economic <ystem; its power to rally from 
the reversal of last year. 

But while our business system is thriv- 
ing, it is not growing fast enough. 
While employment remains at a high 
level, we are not creating all the new 
jobs necessary each year to absorb the 
growth in our labor force. Despite the 
upturn in business, we now have more 
unemployment than we had a year ago. 
The output of our farms and factories 
and the investment programs of busi- 
ness must not stand still, even at high 
levels; they must steadily expand. 

I am fully aware that there are no 
simple or easy answers to the problem 
of assuring a stable and expanding 
economy. The efforts to improve the 
functioning of our economic system must 
be constant and tireless. 5 

I have often stressed the key role 
that small and independent business 
must play in providing jobs, in promot- 
ing the vigorous competition necessary 
for the future growth of our economy. 
and in preserving our economic and po- 
litical freedoms. 

In some industries, it is true, large 
productive units can make the most ef- 
fective use of modern technology. The 
American people value the benefits of 
mass production, Without prosperous, 
forward-looking big business, with its 
sights adjusted to the growing needs of 
an expanding economy, we cannot have 
the degree of prosperity that is within 
our power. 

But we should not forget that the task 
of economic expansion requires using all 
the resources of this great Nation. Of 
the nearly 4,000,090 business concerns 
in our country, more than 90 percent are 
usually classified as small. These small 
concerns provide jobs for over 20,000,060 
people—roughly half of private nonfarm 
employment. If we are to have an ex- 
panding competitive economy, small 
business must provide its share of the 
additional jobs needed. In doing so, it 
will not only create new payrolls for 
workers; it will also enlarge markets 
generally for business and agriculture. 

Small businesses serve a necessary 
function in developing and pioneering 
new ideas and techniques. Most large 
efficient firms began as small business. 
They were started by men with big ideas 
but small capital. Our economy would 
become soft and slothful were this vital- 
izing force to be impaired. 
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The drive to do something now is 
strongest among those who cannot main- 
tain themselves by doing what is already 
customary. It is strongest among those 
who have to work hard to hold their own 
and who feel keenly the urge to grow. 

Vigorous small businesses are essen- 
tial to effective competition. Competi- 
tion stimulates efficiency. It prods in- 
ventive genius. It helps to keep prices at 
the lowesb levels consistent with a fair 
and adequate return to business, and to 
maintain consumer buying, 

A program to promote expansion of 
opportunity for small business thus plays 
a vital role in invigorating competition 
and encouraging technical progress and 
economic expansion. 

The Government can and should pro- 
mote conditions under which well-man- 
aged small businesses have ample oppor- 
tunities for growth. This does not mean 
that anyone who may wish to start a 
business should be given financial assist- 
ance, Neither should the Government 
guarantee the success of any individual 
enterprise. Such a policy would rob 
small business of its basic characteristics 
of initiative and self-reliance. 

The Government's first responsibility 
to small business is to promote a stable 
and prosperous economy. Every success- 
ful effort toward general economic sta- 
bility will specially benefit small business. 
Last year we observed the striking vul- 
nerability of small business to even a 
mild business down-turn. Sales and 
profits of small concerns declined much 
more than those of large corporations. 
No special program will provide adequate 
assistance to small business unless we 
achieve reasonable economic stability. 

Another major responsibility of the 
Government is to prevent monopolistic 
and unfair trade practices and to curb 
undesirable concentration of economic 
power. Our antitrust laws have done 
much to help smaller business retain its 
independence. These laws and their en- 
forcement should be improved. En- 
couragement of small and. independent 
business, however, is one of our strong- 
est weapons against monopoly. 

To encourage the growth of small busi- 
ness specific and positive measures are 
needed to help overcome two handicaps 
affecting even the most efficient and vig- 
orous smaller concerns. The first of 
these handicaps is the cost and difficulty 
of getting new capital. The second is 
the cost and difficulty of keeping abreast 
of new techniques of production and 
management, 

A generation or more ago local finan- 
cial institutions and investors ordinarily 
took care of the capital needs of expand- 
ing small businesses. Then, as now, 
the original funds usually came, for the 
most part, from the owner's personal say- 
ings. If the business weathered its ini- 
tial period of losses, additional money 
was frequently forthcoming from friends 
or relatives, or the local banker might 
well provide substantial financing—al- 
most as a partner—for small ventures 
with good prospects. With an outlock 
for further profitable expansion, the 
small-business man often could obtain 
long-term-capital aid from wealthy in- 
dividuals or from larger financial insti- 
tutions, In this way the vigorous smaller 
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concern could make use of its oppor- 
tunities for growth. 

With the increased mechanization of 
industry, the capital needs of small busi- 
ness have greatly increased. Adequate 
venture capital, however, is no longer 
available from traditional sources. This 
is not because there is any shortage of 
savings. There are ample savings; the 
problem is to channel them into the 
hands of small-business men who need 
more capital to expand their operations, 

Due to our remarkable gains in raising 
the level of incomes and in improving 
their distribution, the bulk of personal 
savings today are made by people of 
moderate means. They prefer to put 
their savings into insurance, savings ac- 
counts, or Government bonds, or into the 
purchase of theirown homes. Wealthier 
people, better able to take risks, usually 
prefer securities of large, established con- 
cerns. Large firms rarely offer their sur- 
Pius cash to small businesses except in 
exchange for control. 

Nor do small businesses fare much bet- 
ter at the hands of the financial institu- 
tions through which the bulk of those 
Savings pass. Most commercial banks of 
necessity grant loans to smaller concerns 
only if the security is ample, and then 
usually only for relatively short periods. 
A few of the largest banks whose re- 
sources permit adequate diversification 
have successfully engaged in long-term 
lending to small business on a large scale. 
But their facilities are available in rela- 
tively few communities, and the demand 
is still largely unfilled. 

Insurance companies and investment 
trusts do engage in long-term and equity 
financing, but principally in the well- 
seasoned securities of large corporations. 

Floating securities on the open market 
is virtually out of the question for small 
or medium-sized businesses. 

It is clear, therefore, that our financial 
institutions are not meeting the expan- 
sion needs of small business. This gap 
should be filled. 

In my January tax message to the 
Congress, I proposed some changes in 
the revenue laws for the benefit of all 
business and particularly to equalize the 
opportunity of small business. Addi- 
tional tax changes of this character are 
not now feasible and, in any case, could 
be only a partial solution to the financial 
problems of small business. 

In addition to these financing handi- 
caps, smaller business often has real dif- 
ficulty in obtaining or developing in- 
formation on new techniques in produc- 
tion and management. Larger concerns 
can afford their own research facilities 
and can employ skilled staffs to advise 
them on recent developments in pur- 
chasing, production, labor relations, 
financing, accounting, marketing, and 
other specialized fields. Most small- 
business men lack experience in many of 
these areas, and cannot afford the heavy 
overhead costs required to hire full-time 
staffs to assist them. 

In the modern economic system the 
margin between success and failure is 
often measured by the ability of the busi- 
nessman to keep step with his competitor 
in applying new techniques and methods. 
The small-business man too frequently 
has to substitute long hours for the latest 
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and most efficient methods. Freedom of 
enterprise should mean not only the op- 
portunity for every man to go into busi- 
ness for himself - to be his own boss—but 
also the privilege of ready access to the 
best information on managerial and pro- 
duction techniques for his business. 
Competition works most effectively and 
the interests of the public are best served 
by assuring the highest possible effi- 
ciency in small as well as large opera- 
tions. 

After careful consideration of these 
problems, I am proposing that the Fed- 
eral Government take five major steps 
to reduce the handicaps under which 
small business now operates and to 
broaden the opportunities for further 
vigorous expansion. 

First, to help meet the credit and capi- 
tal needs of very small business con- 
cerns, I propose legislation to provide for 
the insurance, on a self-sustaining basis, 
of bank loans up to $25,000 and repayable 
within 5 years. The great bulk of the 
loans insured under this plan would 
probably be under $5,000, but the au- 
thority to insure loans should not be 
limited to that figure. 

This insurance would be quite similar 
to the present Federal insurance of loans 
for home improvements, which has 
proved highly successful since its estab- 
lishment in 1934. Each bank would pass 
upon loan applications and the loans it 
approved would be insured against loss, 
subject only to compliance with fed- 
erally-prescribed standards. No prior 
approval of individual loans by any Gov- 
ernment officer would be required. 
Banks would, however, bear a portion 
of the risk on each loan, and thus would 
have a positive inducement to exercise 
sound judgment in their lending policies. 

Thus local banks, without undue risk 
or expense, could apply their own funds 
and knowledge to serve more adequately 
the financial requirements of small local 
business concerns. This insurance would 
be particularly helpful to very small busi- 
ness concerns with good earning pros- 
pects which cannot yet effectively use 
large amounts of long-term capital. An 
insurance premium would be fixed ade- 
quate to cover all probable expenses and 
losses. Except for the initial appropria- 
tions to establish the insurance fund, 
ultimately repayable to the Treasury, no 
Federal expenditures would be involved. 

Second, to increase the availability of 
venture capital to small and independent 
enterprises with somewhat larger financ- 
ing requirements, I propose that the 
Federal Government be authorized to 


promote and charter national investment 


companies. These companies would be 
established and owned by private inves- 
tors and institutions, but, as in the case 
of national banks and Federal savings 
and loan associations, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have the responsibility 
of enforcing observance of sound finan- 
cial practices, 

The major purpose of these companies 
would be to provide equity capital and 
long-term loans for efficiently managed 
businesses unable to finance themselves 
on reasonable terms through the organ- 
ized securities markets. They should 
also be authorized to participate, to the 
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fullest extent possible, in the adminis- 
tration of the new program for insuring 
bank loans to very small business. In 
addition, they should make managerial 
aids and technical services available to 
smaller businesses in general. 

These companies would be limited in 
their financing to small and independ- 
ent enterprises, Thus, they are designed 
to fill the most serious remaining gap in 
the business financial structure. They 
would pool the savings of individual in- 
vestors and financial institutions, and 
provide a channel through which they 
could be more safely invested in small- 
business ventures. Many such investors 
and institutions could not properly in- 
vest directly in individual small and in- 
dependent businesses, but they could pur- 
chase the securities of the new invest- 
ment companies. The more substantial 
resources of these companies would per- 
mit them to hire competent staffs and to 
reduce the risks by investing in a wide 
range of separate enterprises. Thus the 
new companies not only would provide a 
sound outlet for these savings, but also 
would supply a badly needed source of 
capital for small business. 

Each investment company would work 
in close cooperation with banks in the 
region which it serves. It could partici- 
pate jointly with local banks in financing 
businesses with good earnings prospects, 
in cases where legal loan limits or lend- 
ing policies prevent the banks from pro- 
viding all the funds required, or where 
the business needs more equity capital 
which banks cannot legaily provide. In 
view of these prospective benefits for the 
banks, their customers and their com- 
munities, Iam sure that most progressive 
bankers will want to take an active part 
in establishing the the investment 
companies, 

This program will represent a pioneer 
undertaking in this country. In its early 
years, therefore, our approach will ne- 
cessarily be experimental. To help 
launch the program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide positive incen- 
tives and aids to the new investment 
companies. Thus, tax provision should 
recognize their special character, par- 
ticularly by permitting them to build up 
adequate reserves. Also, in order to as- 
sure sufficient funds in their early years, 
the Federal Reserve banks and their 
member banks should be authorized to 
invest in the stock of the companies. 

Third, to make sure that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will have 
adequate authority to take care of the 
legitimate credit requirements of busi- 


ness when private financing is unavail- 


able—through these two programs or 
otherwise—I am proposing that its lend- 
ing powers be broadened in several im- 
portant respects. The Corporation 
should be permitted to relax its collateral 
requirements on loans to small busi- 
nesses, if management abilities and po- 
tential earnings of the borrower afford 
reasonable expectation of repayment. 
This amendment will merely give the 
Corporation the same discretion which 
many bankers already successfully ex- 
ercise. The Corporation should also be 
authorized to increase its participation 
with private banks on such loans, In ad- 
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dition, I again recommend that the 
present 10-year minimum maturity on 
all types of business loans be increased 
to at least 15 years. 

The two new programs which I have 
already recommended to strengthen the 
private financial system should mate- 
rially reduce the need for reliance on 
RFC. The basic statute of the Corpora- 
tion now prohibits it from making any 
loan unless the borrower cannot obtain 
financing on reasonable terms from pri- 
vate sources. This prohibition should be 
extended to any financing which is ob- 
tainable from the proposed new invest- 
ment companies. 

As the last line of defense, however, 
the Corporation should be equipped to 
handle all reasonable demands for credit 
which private institutions are unable or 
unwilling to provide. Our experience last 
year, when a relatively minor down-turn 
in business was accompanied by a 100- 
percent increase in application for RFC 
loans, illustrates the fundamental impor- 
tance of not only retaining but strength- 
ening this backstop for our financial 
structure. 

Fourth, to help smaller businesses be- 
come more efficient, I propose strength- 
ening and improvement of the technical 
and managerial aids now provided by the 
Department of Commerce. Specifically, 
I recommend that the Secretary of Com- 
merce be authorized to establish a clear- 
inghouse to collect, disseminate, and ex- 
change scientific, engineering, and man- 
agerial information. I also propose that 
new authority be provided for him to un- 
dertake research on technical problems 
of interest to small business, including 
developmental work on new products and 
processes. In these new programs, as 
well as in existing business and technical 
programs of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Secretary should be directed 
to give special emphasis to the require- 
ments of small business. 

These proposals would apply in the 
business fleld some of the lessons we 
have learned through our long and suc- 
cessful experience in promoting the use 
of modern methods in agriculture. Our 
farmers, though they cannot individually 
afford research laboratories, are able 
through Government assistance to ob- 
tain current information and to adopt 
new techniques. So far as is feasible, we 
should organize similarly effective serv- 
ices for our smaller business enterprises. 

Fifth, to assure the most effective and 
coordinated direction of our aids to 
small and independent business, I rec- 
ommend that, with one exception, gen- 
eral responsibility for each of these new 
programs be placed in the Secretary of 
Commerce. In addition, and for the 
same reason, supervision over the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
should be entrusted to the Secretary of 
Commerce. I expect to submit a reor- 
ganization plan in the near future to ac- 
complish the RFC transfer. 

It is most desirable that we group 
these functions together under common 
supervision. This would simplify Gov- 
ernment administration. More impor- 
tant, it would make it easier for the 
small-business man to take advantage 
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of the various types of Federal assist- 
ance already available or newly pro- 
vided. 

The Department of Commerce is the 
agency now charged with major respon- 
sibility for promoting the development 
of American business and industry. It 
will be able to discharge these responsi- 
bilities more effectively if it supervises 
both financial and nonfinancial aids to 
business. The advantages of combining 
these two types of assistance in the 
same agency have already been success- 
fully demonstrated in the fields of agri- 
culture and housing. Moreover, by con- 
centrating in the Secretary of Com- 
merce the supervision of the principal 
services to small business, we can more 
effectively mobilize the variety of re- 
sources available to the Government in 
meeting these problems, 

In the case of the national investment 
companies, however, it appears appro- 
priate that supervision be placed in the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. These are to be private 
companies. It is essential to integrate 
their operations with those of other 
private financial institutions. More- 
over, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
12 Federal Reserve banks already have 
the personnel and facilities necessary 
for the effective supervision and exami- 
nation of these national investment 
companies. 

At the same time, the success of the na- 
tional investment company program re- 
quires that it be tied in closely with the 
programs of assistance to small business 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Therefore, the Secretary of 
Commerce should be authorized to assist 
in the promotion of these companies and 
to advise the Federal Reserve Board on 
how the investment companies can best 
contribute to accomplishing the objec- 
tives of the Government’s small-business 
program. 

To simplify the Government’s financial 
and nonfinancial aids to business, I re- 
peat my previous recommendation that 
the authority of the Federal Reserve 
banks to make industrial loans to busi- 
ness be terminated. This program has 
long been largely inactive. The funds 
made available for it, amounting to $139,- 
000,000, would be returned to the 
Treasury. 

To put this five-point program into 
effect will cost the Federal Government 
very little. It will yield the Nation great 
returns. It will doso by lessening the ob- 
stacles that impede the progress of small 
and independent business and by provid- 
ing incentives which encourage its ex- 
pansion. It will promote the broad op- 
portunity and vigorous competition 
which are the basis of our system of free 
enterprise. Thus, while retaining in the 
hands of private enterprise full responsi- 
bility for ownership and management, it 
will help to stimulate the flow of invest- 
ment necessary for our continued pros- 
perity. 

I, therefore, urge the enactment of leg- 
islation to carry out these recommenda- 
tions before the adjournment of the 
Eighty-first Congress. ; 

HARRY S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, May 5, 1950. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 
minutes today following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KARSTEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a platform of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial of recent date appear- 
ing in the Lincoln Belmont Booster, a 
newspaper of Chicago. 

Mr. HARRISON (at the request of 
Mr. DAVENPORT) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in Committee 
of the Whole and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PHILLIPS of California) was 
given permission to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in Committee of 
the Whole and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include an editorial. 

Mr. TEAGUE (at the request of Mr. 
PATMAN) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

‘REPUBLICANS PLAN CAMPAIGN OF 

SMEAR, FEAR, HATE, AND SUSPICION 


Mr, SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? x 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI., Mr. Speaker, for 
the last 2 months the people of this Na- 
tion have witnessed one of the vilest and 
dirtiest headline hunting smear cam- 
paigns in the history of the Nation. Re- 
publican Senator McCartuy spearheads 
this campaign. It is evident that the 
object of this campaign is not to get 
Communists, but that it is a blunderbuss 
operation, and the shots are fired at 
every Democrat, from the President on 
down. 

These attacks did not stop with Secre- 
tary Acheson, but they also went after 
Secretary Hull, Stettinius, Byrnes, and 
Gen. George Marshall. These dirty 
smear tactics on the part of the Repub- 
licans clearly point up the bankruptcy of 
the Republican Party. They have no 
issue for the coming campaign. They 
are devoid of all progressive plans and 
ideas. They plan to campaign and oper- 
ate on a basis of smear, fear, hate, and 
suspicion. That is by appealing to the 
vilest emotions of humanity. Well, of 
course, it did work for Hitler, but I am 
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confident that that sort of a political at- 
tack is deeply resented by decent Amer- 
icans, and that it will boomerang at the 
Republican Party. 

President Truman gave the answer in 
one word: “Politics.” President Tru- 
man, speaking before the Federal Bar 
Association, stated further: 

We are not going to transform our fine 
FBI into a Gestapo-like secret police, We 
are not going to try to control what our 
people read and say and think. We are not 
going to turn the United States into a right- 
wing, totalitarian country in order to deal 
with a left-wing totalitarian threat. In 
short, we are not going to end Democracy: 
We are going to keep the Bill of Rights on 
the books. We are going to keep those an- 
cient, hard-earned liberties, which you have 
done so much to preserve and protect, 


Another great Democrat, Senator 
Frank P. GRAHAM, of North Carolina, 
speaking on the occasion of the two hun- 
dred and seventh anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson, the father of the 
Democratic Party, and America’s great 
leader in the fight for freedom of ideas, 
stated: 

While we guard our freedom against con- 
spiracies, infiltrations and aggressions of 
fanatical international communism, we must 
not ourselves go totalitarian and lose our 
own historic liberties, Freedom must re- 
sume again its upward human pilgrimage of 
the centuries of struggle and faith. Amer- 
ica must be made safe for both democracy 
and differences, where the answer to error 
is not terror; where democracy is achieved 
without vulgarity, and excellence without 
arrogance; where the majority is without 
tyranny, the minority without fear, and all 
people have hope. 


Yes, I wish to say to you that the 
United States did not become great on 
a diet of hate and fear. Last week Gen- 
eral Eisenhower stated: 

We must stand for individual freedom, 
and for those things that are going to pre- 
serve the political and economic freedom of 
each one of us. We must combat relent- 
lessly any needless invasion of those free- 
doms, because the attack on any freedom will 
never, in any country, be Isolated and in- 
dividual. It will be a creeping thing that 
will be on the door front and will attack all. 


With the birth of Thomas Jefferson 
began the era of the lives of the greatest 
Democrats and humanitarians, and Iam 
not ready to concede that with the death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt the liberal, 
progressive, and humanitarian forces 
within the Democratic Party have ceased 
to exist or have been frightened into 
silence, 

It should be clear to everyone that the 
recent Republican attacks are especially 
aimed at all liberals, progressives, Roose- 
velt New Dealers, and Truman Fair 
Dealers. Behind this fight are the same 
old Republican reactionary forces that 
we Democrats have met on previous oc- 
casions and who for the past 18 years we 
have whipped successfully. The best an- 
swer to these dirty smear attacks was 
given by a great liberal, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who wrote: 

If I were to try to read, much less answer, 
all attacks made on me, this shop might as 
well be closed for any other business. I do 
the very best I know how—the very best I 
can—and I mean to keep on doing so until 
the end. If the end brings me out all right, 
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what is said against me won’t amount to 
anything. If the end brings me out wrong, 
10 angels swearing I was right would make 
no difference. 


This statement by President Lincoln 
expresses my personal attitude toward 
these vicious un-American smears. 

Last week one of the spokesmen for 
the reactionary Republicans, Herbert U. 
Nelson, executive vice president of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, before the House Committee on 
Lobby Activities, stated: 

I do not believe in democracy. I think it 
stinks. I don’t think anybody except direct 
taxpayers should be allowed to vote. I don't 
believe that women should be allowed to vote 
at all. 


Here is a real Republican for you. 

The citizens of the country must have 
been shocked to hear another great Re- 
publican, former President Herbert 
Hoover, advocate the destruction of the 
United Nations by making it just an- 
other Atlantic Pact organization. The 
creation of the United Nations as an in- 
strument for peace and for future world 
understanding is the one bright beacon 
left in a dark and gloomy world. Hoover 
would put out the light for the world 
and give them nothing but despair, fear, 
and hate. The United Nations is the 
great masterpiece, the great monument 
that will ever be identified and related 
with the great name of Frankin D. Roose- 
velt. The United Nations is the only 
workable bridge that we have today be- 
tween two hostile camps on either side 
of the chasm. I should think that all of 
those people who desire peace would also 
desire to see a strengthened and work- 
able United Nations, It seems to me that 
there are entirely too many people who 
are too old to fight who are always val- 
iantly leading us in the direction of war. 
I confess that it is most discouraging to 
see how much publicity the press has 
been giving for the last couple of years 
to those who speak for war, and how lit- 
tle publicity is given to those who speak 
for peace. 

Hoover's idea is to break up the United 
Nations immediately and to make the 
world choose sides, and countries like 
India and Indonesia would be forced to 
make an immediate decision. I do not 
like to say it, but it would appear that 
there are those in the Republican Party 
who would lead us into a police state and 
intoanother war. Every intelligent man 
that I have spoken to agrees that if it 
had not been for the United Nations we 
would undoubtedly be engaged in a third 
world war already. I am more than 
certain that if the decision was left to the 
common people of the United States and 
the common people of Russia, the cold 
war would be ended tomorrow. People 
would be thinking in terms of jobs, 
homes, schools, churches, human fra- 
ternity, and all things constructive. The 
common people are all praying for peace. 
They do not want war. They dislike 
politicians who preach hate and fear. 
Why is it so difficult for the political 
leaders in the world to lay down the 
armor and approach the problems of the 
world in a spirit of peace and a desire 
to do good? 
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In the last few weeks hearings before 
congressional committees have disclosed 
our dwindling national resources. We 
have overtaxed our mineral wealth. Two 
costly wars have brought ominous scrap- 
ing sounds on a number of different bar- 
rels. It is said that known oil and gas 
reserves have shrunk from 20 to 30 years’ 
remaining supply. The steel interests 
have stated that there is only enough 
high-grade ore left in Minnesota’s Mesabi 
Range for just another 10 years at the 
present rate of depletion. According to 
these steel experts, industry must develop 
other foreign sources of iron ore before 
1960 to keep the steel output going. 

We have great technological challenges 
confronting us if we are to surmount 
complex problems posed by our waning 
national resources. Harold Ickes, form- 
er Secretary of the Interior, pointed out 
several years ago the great danger that 
lies in depleting the Nation’s natural re- 
sources. Those who talk glibly of a 
third world war should read these con- 
gressional hearings relating to our 
natural resources, which we must pre- 
serve for posterity. 

We liberal and progressive Democrats 
have much work to do. I believe that 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt were three of the 
greatest Democrats who ever lived. The 
reason they were great Democrats was 
because they believed in the capacity of 
the average man and woman, given pro- 
per leadership, to govern themselves. 
They were all called radicals. All the 
world remembers the names of Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and Franklin 
Roosevelt. But try as we will, it is diffi- 
cult to remember the names of those 
little termites who were their slanderers, 
detractors, attackers and enemies. 

I am proud to be a Democrat, and I 
always want to be identified as being a 
liberal and progressive Democrat. I 
have had the privilege to work with, to 
know, and admire great and liberal 
leaders in our State and Nation. 

Yes, I believe in a strong, two-party 
system. That is why I disagree with 
those mislabeled wishy-washy Demo- 
crats who would make out of the Demo- 
cratic Party another Republican Party. 
I wish to remind everyone that the 
Democratic Party could not get to first 
base as long as it tried to play the part 
of a gold-dust twin to the Republican 
Party before Franklin Roosevelt became 
our leader. 

Yes, we have work todo. Let us strike 
out fearlessly for a broadened and in- 
creased old-age pension. I believe that 
everyone should be covered—domestic 
workers, farmers, farm workers—yes, 
even lawyers, doctors and dentists. No 
one should have to fear old age and the 
insecurity which comes with it. Let us 
speak up boldly for better education, for 
more hospitals and better health insur- 
ance. Let us who are liberals speak out 
fearlessly for civil rights, and against 
those who would shackle the Bill of 
Rights. We liberals should not rest con- 
tent until every American is a home 
owner, and we liberal Democrats must 
speak out for the downtrodden and the 
oppressed throughout the world, A 
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great battle of ideologies is being fought 
in the world today. The battle can be 
won without firing a bullet, but it is 
self-evident that the leadership to win 
this battle cannot come from reactionary 
Republicans who cannot provide the 
spiritual leadership for victory. 

The older citizens will not forget that 
when the Republicans were last in power 
they showed utter incompetence. That 
is why the people chose a Democratic 
administration, which under two Demo- 
cratic Presidents has fought and beat the 
biggest depression in history; a Demo- 
cratic administration which fought and 
beat the biggest enemy of human liberty 
in the greatest war in history; a Demo- 
cratic administration which beat the 
biggest problem of reconversion from 
war to peace in our history. This Demo- 
cratic administration has given the 
great mass of our people more jobs, more 
wages, more savings, more individual 
security than has been enjoyed by any 
people in the history of the world. 

When you hear the Republicans say 
that the Democrats and President Tru- 
man are sponsoring a welfare state, just 
remind that person that in 1933 the na- 
tional income was 39 billion dollars, and 
in 1949 it was 221 billion dollars. In 1932 
American corporations showed a collec- 
tive loss of 3% billion dollars. In 1948 
they earned 21 billion dollars, after taxes, 
and 17 billion dollars in 1949 after taxes. 

It would seem to me that these figures 
on corporate profits should refute any 
propaganda that the Democrats are pro- 
moting a welfare or socialistic state, I 
think that every reasonable man and 
woman in this country knows that the 
Democratic administrations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Truman 
have made this Nation strong in every 
way. This country is so powerful that it 
is the envy of the world. Let us keep it 
that way. We liberal Democrats shall 
continue to fight for progressive legis- 
lation for the benefit of our citizens and 
to make them and our Nation stronger 
and happier. 

Yes, we Democrats can answer the 
sneers and smears of Senator MCCARTHY 
and the Republicans. We Democrats 
introduced the spirit of humanity into 
our Government; we outlawed child 
labor; the sweatshop. Insured bank de- 
posits, protected millions of home owners 
and farmers from foreclosure, and estab- 
lished national social security, We 
Democrats stood at the helm and led 
the Nation to victory in the war. We 
Democrats, no matter how tough the job 
may be, shall lead our Nation and the 
world toward peace. We Democrats 
shall continue to assure a world in 
which peace and justice shall prevail; 
to achieve security, full protection 
and full employment. We Democrats 
have led the way and joined with the 
other United Nations in the establish- 
ment of an international organization 
for the prevention of aggression, and 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. This is the time for 
everyone to give their wholehearted as- 
sistance—not to sneer and smear and 
spread hate, suspicion, and fear among 
our own people. 
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ARMY-NAVY NURSES ACT OF 1947 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5876) to 
amend the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 
1947, to provide for additional appoint- 
ments, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 9, Iine 18, strike out all after “there- 
of” over to and including “fifty-three” in 
line 2, page 10. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING PAYMENT TO BENEFICIARIES 
OF EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREST SERV- 
ICE KILLED WHILE COMBATING FOR- 
EST FIRES 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8162) to pro- 
vide a lump sum death payment to bene- 
ficiaries of employees of the Forest Serv- 
ice killed while combating forest fires, 
and that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CHUDOFF (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to 
address the House for 20 minutes on 
Monday next, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

FREIGHT-RATE INCREASES ARE GREAT 


DANGER TO PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ECONOMY 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RÉCORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people in the district in eastern Oregon 
which I represent tell me that they are 
experiencing increasing difficulty in 
marketing their products. They tell me 
that their freight bills have gone up so 
much more than have the freight bills 
of their competitors in other parts of 
the country, that the producers in my 
part of the country are losing out in the 
eastern and midwestern markets. 

It is a fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been increasing 
freight rates since June 30, 1946. It is 
a fact also that the prices received by 
farmers for their products have been 
generally declining, beginning some time 
during the program of freight-rate in- 
creases. 
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On the very face of the matter, for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
permit a raise of the freight rate on any 
article that is experiencing a declining 
price trend would seem to be a question- 
able procedure. The people in my part 
of the country are losing out in the 
very markets where common sense would 
indicate that such a policy of freight- 
rate increases would hit the hardest. 
There is, Iam convinced, cause for alarm, 
and cause for investigating the thinking 
behind the freight-rate increases which 
have been allowed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The extent of the increases in freight 
rates is in itself startling. These in- 
creases vary for different parts of the 
country and for different products. The 
over-all average increase since June 30, 
1946, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is 57.3 percent. Even 
more startling than the amount of the 
increases, is the way in which they have 
been assessed. I am referring to the 
percentage method of increasing freight 
rates. 

The percentage method of increasing 
freight rates hits the west coast and 
Mountain States with greater force than 
it does any other part of the Nation. 
The increases probably constitute the 
most serious economic blow ever struck 
against that part of the country. It is 
important to realize just how this per- 
centage method of increasing freight 
rates works to the peculiar disadvantage 
of the Western States, and I will develop 
that for you in due course. 

The thinking of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in respect to its 
method of increasing freight rates is 
refiected, no doubt, in its letter to me of 
February 20 of this year. I want to 
quote from it: 

The distant producer who once was able 
to absorb a freight differential and still 
compete profitably in a given market, is less 
able, or unable, to compete in that market 
now that the freight absorption is greater 
by reason of horizontal increases in all the 
rates. He is faced with the alternatives of 
going out of business; of reducing his pro- 
duction to the demand which can be served 
profitably; or of cultivating new markets 
where he has either a natural advantage or 
less disadvantage. 


I disagree with the ideas expressed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the letter just quoted. Before giving 
some actual examples of freight-rate in- 
creases which my part of the country has 
experienced, I will draw briefly from a 
thoroughly prepared report on the 
freight rates of the Northwest before the 
increases. This report sets forth the 
geographical and freight-rate funda- 
mentals of the Northwest’s marketing 
problem. 

This report develops and points out the 
fact that the Northwest and the far West 
generally suffer from two natural dis- 
advantages in marketing their products: 
First, the sparseness of population and, 
therefore, limited markets in the West; 
and second, the long distances to the East 
where exist the large cities and, there- 
fore markets. The report and analysis 
show that of all the 48 States, Washing- 
ton and Oregon have the poorest natural 
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positions from which to reach the large 
markets of the Nation. The people of 
no other State have to buy as many miles 
of transportation to market their goods. 
In fact, 11 western States occupy the 11 
poorest position in this respect. Under 
such circumstances, freight rates are an 
extremely touchy matter for the West. 

The letter to me from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission carefully ex- 
plained that, on the one hand, the rail- 
roads’ costs have increased a great deal 
more than the Commission has allowed 
freight rates to increase, and points out, 
on the other hand, that our important 
products have been given most consider- 
ate treatment in the matter of freight- 
rate increases. I shall use some of the 
examples cited by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in that letter. 

On lumber, the information in the let- 
ter shows that before the war, Oregon’s 
rate to Philadelphia was 38 cents higher 
than Mississippi’s rate to Philadelphia, 
Now, after the war and all of the freight- 
rate increases, Oregon's rate is 46 cents 
more than Mississippi’s. The letter cites 
this commodity as the first example of 
how well we have been treated. But note 
that even this favored commodity now 
has a 46-cent differential instead of the 
earlier 38-cent differential. When the 
building industry catches up a bit, the 
increased differential may then begin to 
take its toll. 

On apples, the rate from Hood River, 
Oreg., to Chicago before the war was 78 
cents more than from Virginia. But we 
have been treated so well that now our 
rate is only 94 cents more than Virginia's. 

Before the war, the freight rate on 
canned peas from Pendleton, Oreg., to 
Philadelphia was higher than from Le 
Sueur, Minn., by 38 cents. Now, by rea- 
son of the very kind treatment accorded 
by the Commission, we have to pay only 
69 cents more than Le Sueur. Even the 
percentage was against us in this case. 
Le Sueur's rate has increased 64 percent; 
ours 70 percent. Nevertheless, it is im- 
plied that we should feel fortunate—that 
it could have been worse. 

It seems to me that we have been given 
the principle in these freight-rate in- 
creases, but that someone else got the fa- 
vorable freight rates. Allow me to draw 
an analogy. You will recall from your 
youth that the seat of learning often 
seemed to be located out in the woodshed. 
If my memory serves me correctly, after 
woodshed“ advice has built up a cer- 
tain degree of sensitivity, an additional 
application hurts about the same, re- 
gardless of the size of one’s person. As 
already pointed out, the people of the 
Northwest have to buy more miles of 
transportation per person than do peo- 
ple elsewhere in the United States. In 
consequence, our freight bill is up to the 
point where an additional dollar hurts 
us as much as it would anybody else— 
and maybe more. These freight-rate 
increases are hurting more than skin 
deep. 

The foregoing examples are drawn 
from the letter to me from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; they illustrate, I 
am told, how the important products of 
my part of the country have been most 
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considerately treated. In the case of each 
of the articles discussed in that letter, it 
is denied that freight-rate increases have 
been responsible for any difficulty in 
marketing western products. And yet, 
as I quoted earlier from that same letter, 
it is admitted and stated that the distant 
producer, by reason of the percentage 
increases in freight rates, is now less 
able to compete in a given market. 

Let me draw from another recent let- 
ter to me, one from the Northwest 
Canners Association. This association 
points out from the figures available, 
that Washington’s and Oregon’s propor- 
tion of the total United States produc- 
tion of canned vegetables has decreased 
from 15.6 percent to 13.8 percent from 
1947 to 1948. In canned fruits the de- 
cline in the same 1 year’s time has 
been from 18.9 percent to 14.1 percent. 

These declines are in 1 year’s time, 
and freight rates have been increased 
further since then. The full and cumu- 
lative effect of the freight-rate increases 
probably is yet to come. The various 
associations representing the shippers of 
livestock, wheat and flour and other 
grain and grain products, apples, pears, 
canned and dried foodstuffs, and frozen 
fruits and vegetables, all have applied 
to the transcontinental railroads’ organ- 
ization for relief from the percentage 
principle of freight-rate increases. In 
each case the applicant has pointed out 
that the recent percentage increases are 
pushing the long-haul shippers out of 
the eastern and midwestern market. 

A few days ago the Pendleton and Mil- 
ton-Freewater Chambers of Commerce 
held a joint meeting and discussed the 
effects of the uneven, unequal, and un- 
fair increases in freight rates. They re- 
ported that 18 pea-processing plants 
have been closed in the Northwest in 
the last 3 years. They claim that their 
freight rate on canned peas to New York 
has increased 71 percent. They urged 
that a congressional investigation should 
be made of freight rates. That exactly 
expresses my view of the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I am maintaining that 
our freight-rate disadvantage in east- 
ern markets should not have been 
worsened by the increases in freight 
rates. The right formula or fair way 
of increasing freight rates was offered 
by the railroads themselves, for instance, 
in regard to citrus fruits. I understand 
that in their last petition, the railroads 
proposed an increase on oranges of 12 
cents a hundred pounds from Florida to 
New York, from Texas to New York, and 
from California to New York. Thus, no 
one of the three producing areas stood 
to face greater or lesser competitive dif- 
ficulty in the eastern markets, by reason 
of an increase in freight rates. But yet, 
as earlier quoted, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission advises me that the 
distant producer, by reason of the hori- 
zontal increases, “is faced with the al- 
ternatives of reducing his production, of 
going out of business, or of cultivating 
new markets.” 

Presumably, the Commission’s advice 
to cultivate new markets would include 
the developing and marketing of com- 
modities now produced by us in unimpor- 
tant volume or not at all. Let me show 
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you how the freight-rate increases make 
that impossible: Our less-important 
commodities, and the commodities which 
we might conceivably develop, have re- 
ceived far worse freight-rate treatment 
than that already cited. If we cannot 
succeed on our more important products, 
how can we be expected to do so on 
preducts which have received even less 
enlightened treatment in the matter of 
freight-rate increases? And even if we 
were able to develop some new products, 
what assurance or evidence do we have 
that another ill-conceived policy of 
freight-rate increase would not partially 
or wholly put us out of business? 

I want to cite some examples of the 
general rate disadvantage of my dis- 
trict and the Pacific Northwest. The 
freight-rate study to which I earlier re- 
ferred, shows that, on the average, the 
general or class rates east of the Rocky 
Mountains, in 1946, were approximately 
one-fourth lower than west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Since then, these rates have 
been increased 67 percent as a United 
States average, according to the Commis- 
sion. This percentage increase, of course, 
increases the dollars and cents disadvan- 
tage for the West, as the following ex- 
amples will show. 

Before the war the freight rate on 
goods rated first class was $4.09 a hun- 
dred pounds from Boise, Idaho, to To- 
peka, Kans. But Boston, which is far- 
ther from Topeka than is Boise by some 
150 miles, could reach Topeka for $1.28 
less money than could Boise. The per- 
centage increases have added to Boston’s 
advantage by 56 cents, making a total 
disadvantage for Boise of $1.84. I am 
using Boise in the examples because the 
rate position of Boise is similar to that 
of eastern Oregon. 

Take another example. From Boise 
to Oklahoma City the freight rate on 
goods listed as taking the full first-class 
rate had a rate of $4.62 a hundred pounds 
before the war. At the same time Bur- 
lington, Vt.—a hundred miles farther 
away from Oklahoma City—could under- 
sell Boise by $1.09. Today, after the 
percentage increases, Burlington can 
reach Oklahoma City for $1.86 less 
money. 

These examples are not isolated ones. 
It is entirely likely that they can be mul- 
tiplied thousands of times. And yet I 
am told in the Commission’s letter to me 
that “the commercial and industrial in- 
terests of your State would not be inter- 
ested in, nor particularly desire an in- 
vestigation of, the transcontinental class 
rates.” I realize that freight rates are 
extremely complicated, but I submit that 
no amount of complication can make the 
application of common sense something 
to be avoided. 

When I contacted the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to 
broadening its investigation of the gen- 
eral or class rates to include rates on the 
important products of eastern Oregon, 
I was answered that to do so would be 
utterly impractical. In one paragraph 


of its letter the Commission told me that 


the rates carrying our important com- 
modities have not “the slightest relation 
to class rates! that is, the rates which 
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carry the unimportant commodities. 
And yet, two paragraphs later the Com- 
mission said that the general- or class- 
rate structure is “basic and it must be 
fixed first.” Now, one of these state- 
ments must be in error. Either basic 
rates are not basic, or if they are basic, 
they must be basic to the other rates. 

Although ‘very little traffic moves on 
class rates—probably less than 2 per- 
cent—class rates are the basic rates, 
while commodity rates are bargained 
downward from the class rates, as I un- 
derstand it. And I might add here that 
even the present investigation of these 
basic rates does not extend to traffic 
moving across the Rocky Mountains in 
what is called transcontinental move- 
ment. This investigation applies only to 
traffic moving on class rates within the 
area of the 11 Western States. In other 
words, it seems to me that the important 
traffic waits and suffers while the rates 
on traffic which is not moving, is being 
investigated. 

It seems to me that the presently-pro- 
posed investigation is not designed to get 
at the heart of the trouble. Why delay 
trying to save a burning house, in order 
to complete an inspection of a house that 
is not on fire? Make the investigation 
where the trouble is, and let the prin- 
ciples discovered and tested there be al- 
lowed to apply also to the unimportant 
and nonexistent traffic. 

I do not mean that I am uninterested 
in rates which carry little or no traffic. 
To answer that nothing moves on an 
unfair or discriminatory rate is not an 
acceptable and democratic answer. Ido 
not want freight-rate discrimination of 
any kind against the district which I 
represent in eastern Oregon—not on 
= commodity, important or unimpor- 

t. 

To me, freight rates are freight rates, 
regardless of what special names are at- 
tached, or what commodities move on 
them. I have seen enough to convince 
me that a complete investigation of this 
subject is necessary in the public in- 
terest. Even before the war, freight 
rates gave us great difficulty, but since 
the war they have been made unbearable 
by the impractical and unfair method of 
increasing them. 

The railroads have had great increases 
in their costs; there is no denying that 
fact. They have gone to the Commis- 
sion and asked for and received in- 
creases on the basis of a showing that 
the railroads’ costs have increased. The 
railroads contended and the Commis- 
sion accepted, evidently, the railroads’ 
claim that increases in freight rates 
would not cause a decline in traffic. 
Common sense tells me that an increase 
in the other fellow's costs does not in- 
fluence me to be willing to pay him a 
higher price for his product. For ex- 
ample, the price a farmer is willing to 
pay for a tractor will not be beyond his 
opinion of its capacity to produce a profit 
for him. An increase in the price of the 
tractor—or in the freight bill to get it 
to him—positively will reduce for him 
the value of that tractor. 

My investigation to date convinces me 
that the method of increasing freight 
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rates has been so impractical that noth- 
ing short of a full-fledged congressional 
investigation will bring sufficient recog- 
nition of the proper principles of rate 
making and the making of increases in 
freight rates. 

In this connection, I want to point out 
that the Interstate Commerce Act re- 
quires the Commission to be responsible 
for the welfare of the railroads which 
they regulate. I agree that the railroads 
are a public necessity and their welfare 
is to the people’s interest, but my ques- 
tion is: Are the people supposed to serve 
the railroads first, or are the railroads 
supposed to serve the people? 

I recommend that the act be amended 
to make it perfectly clear that the gen- 
eral welfare of the people is to be sub- 
ordinated in neither time nor degree. 
Regulation should be applied equally in 
behalf of all shippers, important and un- 
important, actual and potential, and in 
all areas, and regulation should be di- 
rectly—rather than indirectly—in be- 
half of the people. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 


THE MAKING OF A CONGRESSMAN 


Mr. PLUMLEY. First, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have this made a matter of 
record as a preliminary to what I have to 
say and what I have to offer. It is not 
of my own volition; it really is against 
my own wishes that I have complied with 
the urgent request of many Members of 
this Congress to revise and to offer the 
document entitled “The Making of a 
Congressman.” I have been invited by 
the Library of Congress to have it copy- 
righted. It has been suggested to me by 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Printing that I have it made a document. 
I have no such desire, I have no such in- 
tent, and I have no such purpose. I am 
putting it in the Recorp as I have done 
heretofore for the use and the informa- 
tion, such as it may be, of the Members 
of Congress, 

I will say this, however, that I propose 
only to pay for the publication of 1,000 
copies, of which I shall distribute six or 
seven hundred in my State to the li- 
braries and to the people interested. If 
any of you wish to have other copies or 
more copies, it is up to you to let me know 
within a week. This is the revision of 
1950 of the document The Making of a 
Congressman. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 5th of June 1930 
the Honorable Guy U. Hardy, who had 
been for 14 years a Representative from 
Colorado, inserted in the Recorp a com- 
pilation of information. After I became 
a Merber of Congress I undertook to 
revise it. I have heretofore made three 
revisions, I have made this revision at 
considerable personal expense. I pay 
my tribute to my secretaries and to those 
who have contributed to make possible 
a careful erudition, if I may say so, to 
bring this down to date as the 1950 re- 
vision of information which every Mem- 
ber of Congress ought to have, seeking 
no glory for so having done, 
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Since that date other contributions 
have been made based on Representa- 
tive Hardy’s original, none of which has 
contained all of the subject matter, and 
none of which has entirely brought up to 
date the information contained therein. 

Both the Honorable Arthur P. Lam- 
neck, a Representative from Ohio in the 

eventy-second through the Seventy- 
fifth Congresses, and I have undertaken 
at one time or another to use a part of 
the material. 

When Mr. Hardy spoke in the House 
on the works and ways of the Congress 
he started something the value of wh’ch 
is evidenced by the demand, then, for 
reprints of his address and, later, for 
copies of my own speech, The Making 
of a Congressman, made in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, on February 24, 1939, 
and based largely on his earlier con- 
tribution which I endeavored to revise 
and to extend along certain informative 
lines. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act. of 
1946—Public Law 601 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress—which embodies the 
recommendations of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of Congress, 
necessarily made obsolete or incorrect 
some of the information contained in the 
original and in the 1940 revision of The 
Making of a Congressman. The 1947 
revision was intended to remedy that 
situation. During the last 3 years of 
operation under the Reorganization Act, 
we have had an opportunity to evaluate 
its effect more precisely. As the United 
States has continued its development as 
a great world power, the Congress has 
grown in world importance. ` 

In view of these facts, and since, as I 
say, I have had over the years a great 
many requests for copies and since the 
demand continues even today, I feel the 
speech should be brought up to date. 
Therefore, at the request of many Repre- 
sentatives, I have attempted to correct 
and extend the speech I made. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit this 1950 revision. 

On the 27th day of February 1882, the 
then Senator James G. Blaine, of Maine, 
delivered a memorial oration before the 
two Houses in commemoration of the life 
and death of President James A. Gar- 
field. In the course of his oration Sena- 
tor Blaine said: 

There is no test of a man’s ability in any 
department of public life more severe than 
service in the House of Representatives; 
there is no place where so little deference is 
paid to reputation previously acquired, or 
to eminence won outside; no place where 
£0 little consideration is shown for the feel- 
ings or the failures of beginners. What a 
man gains in the House he gains by sheer 
force of his own character, and if he loses and 
falls back he must expect no mercy, and will 
receive no sympathy. It is a fleld in which 
the survival of the strongest is the recog- 
nized rule, and where no pretense can de- 
ceive and no glamour can mislead. The real 
man is discovered, his worth is impartially 
weighed, his rank is irreversibly decreed. ~ 


The truth of the above statement is 
just as obvious to all of us who sit in 
this Chamber today and observe its in- 
exorable demonstration as it was 68 
years ago. 
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“The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceedingly small” might 
well be a text for a sermon to those who 
in any session of Congress attempt the 
rapids before they have learned to swim. 

How, then, may a newly elected Rep- 
resentative fit himself for efficient service 
and the discharge of his duties? This 
is an everrecurring question with which 
all of us are confronted. So it may not 
be out of place, and I hope may not be 
considered presumptuous, Mr. Speaker, 
if, with a due appreciation of my own 
limitation, I undertake to pass on to 
others some of the answers, counsel, and 
advice so generously given by those older 
and more experienced in sevice to whom 
we have turned for such counsel as has 
helped us to steer past whirlpools where- 
in we most surely would have at least 
capsized and has saved us from many 
prospective bumps and bruises and made 
life bearable for us. 

One of the wiser and more farseeing 
of my friends advised me to familiarize 
myself with Lewis Deschler’s Jefferson's 
Manual and Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Says House Parliamentarian Deschler: 

From the beginning of the first Congress, 
the House has formulated rules for its pro- 
cedure. Some of them have since gone out 
of existence, More of them have been am- 
plified and broadened to meet the exigencies 
that have arisen from time to time. Today 
they are perhaps the most finely adjusted, 
scientifically balanced, and highly technical 
rules of any parliamentary body of the world. 
Under them a majority may work its will 
at all times in the face of the most deter- 
mined and vigorous opposition of a mi- 
norit y. * 

I believe that I am not making too broad 
a statement when I say that the parliamen- 
tary practice of the House is a system of 
procedure that ranks second to none, It has 
proven adequate to meet all the emergencies 
that have arisen in the past. It will meet 
the emergencies and problems of the future 
with the same degree of success. 


Having done that, my friend advised 
me to study Representative CLARENCE 
Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

CLARENCE CANNON, as you know, is our 
colleague, the distinguished Representa- 
tive from the State of Missouri, former 
Parliamentarian of the House and long 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. In the foreword to his 
work, he says: 

The time of the House is too valuable, the 
scope of its enactments too far-reaching, and 
the constantly increasing pressure of its busi- 
ness too great to justify lengthy and perhaps 
acrimonious discussion of questions of pro- 
cedure which have been authoritatively de- 
cided in former sessions. 

The purpose of this book is to provide a 
synopsis of the procedure of the House for 
use on the floor where the authorities and 
sources, because of their bulk and diversity, 
are not always immediately available. While 
comprehensiveness and detail have been sac- 
rificed to brevity and accessibility, no notable 
decision has been omitted, and each topic is, 
for practical purposes, a complete résumé of 
the procedure on that subject. 


Having studied these, it was suggested 
then that I make it my business to attend 
the sessions of the House regularly in or- 
der to learn by observation and assimila- 
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tion the application of the rules and how 
the House operates thereunder. 

Then one man of long years of service 
said to me: 


PLUMLEY, you will never know what it is all 
about and why unless and until you read 
legislative procedure, legislative assemblies, 
legislative principles, and legistative prob- 
lems, four recognized works of authority 
written by Robert Luce, the eminent parlia- 
mentary authority from Massachusetts. 


In legislative procedure, Mr. Luce 
states: 


Lawmakers must themselves be governed 
by law, else they would in confusion worse 
confounded quickly come to grief. 

It is true that with Coke and Blackstone 
and Kent we do not ordinarily class Hatsell 
and Hinds, It is true that the literature of 
parliamentary law is scanty and that it deals 
with minutiae of seemingly little conse- 
quence to human rights. Yet think what 
the law and the practice of legislative assem- 
blies really mean, They make it possible 
under a representative form of government 
for the will of the people to be ascertained. 
Starting with the assumption that this will 
is the will of the majority, we can give it 
expression and effect only by processes that 
at the same time endow it with form and 
win submission by the minority. Lacking 
either achievement, chaos follows. 


Again he says: 

Herein lies the safety of the minority, and 
this it is that makes parliamentary law and 
procedure of the greatest consequence to the 
public safety. Government survives because 
the lesser part yields to the greater part. 
Teutonic peoples have had more success than 
others in self-government because with them 
the minority, however convinced of its own 
wisdom, consents to be ruled by the majority 
until in orderly fashion the minority can 
make itself the majority. The minority in- 
sists on only the right to be heard. Theirs 
is the cry of Themistocles to Euripides, 
“Strike, but hear me.” Give them but the 
chance to present their arguments fairly, 
fully, and they will abide the issue. This 
is what we call liberty, though just why it 
would be hard to tell... 

Thomas Jefferson took the same view. Re- 
ferring to Hatsell in the introductory words 
of his Manual, he recalled that Mr. Onslow, 
the ablest among the Speakers of the House 
of Commons, used to say: “It was a maxim 
he had often heard when he was a young 
man, from old and experienced members, 
that nothing tended more to throw power 
into the hands of administration, and those 
who acted with the majority of the House 
of Commons, than a neglect of, or departure 
from, the rules of proceeding; that these 
forms, as instituted by your ancestors, oper- 
ated as a check and control on the actions 
of the majority, and that they were in many 
instances a shelter and protection to the 
minority against the attempts of power.” 
So far, said Jefferson, the maxim is cer- 
tainly true and is founded in good sense, 
that as it is always in the power of the 
majority, by their numbers, to stop any im- 
proper measures proposed on the part of 
their opponents, the only weapons by which 
the minority can defend themselves against 
similar attempts from those in power are 
the forms and rules of proceeding which 
have been adopted as they were found neces- 
sary from time to time and are become the 
law of the House; by a strict adherence to 
which only the weaker party can be protected 
from those irregularities and abuses which 
these forms were intended to check, and 
which the wantonness of power is but too 
often apt to suggest to large and successful 
majorities. 
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A valuable reference work published in 
1949 is the United States Congress, Or- 
ganization and Procedure, written by 
Floyd M. Riddick, Senate editor of the 
Daily Digest of activities in the Con- 
gress which is appended to each day’s 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I commend the foregoing references to 
your careful consideration, and I also 
suggest a thorough study of the provi- 
sions of Public Law No. 601, the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

And now we come to the practical 
proposition which has confronted us all, 
as to the source of information with re- 
spect to our daily duties, and as to where 
we can get information, and from whom, 
and what shall we do next. 

With certain deletions, therefore, and 
with several additions of my own, I now 
offer for your consideration the Hardy 
original brought down to date: 


WHAT 18 CONGRESS? 


Congress is the legislative body of the 
United States Government. The func- 
tions of the National Government are di- 
vided into three parts: Executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative. States have their 
State legislatures, Cities have their city 
councils, The Nation has its Congress, 
Its existence, authority, and limitations 
are provided by the Constitution. Ar- 
ticle I, section 1, reads: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be inyested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


The framers of the Constitution pro- 
vided for two Houses of Congress to in- 
sure that policies and measures involving 
fundamental matters, such as the pro- 
tection of our civil rights, have to be 
carefully weighed and checked by two 
legislative bodies, instead of just one, be- 
fore they are approved. 

HOW LONG HAVE WE HAD A CONGRESS? 


The First Congress met 161 years ago, 
on March 4, 1789, in New York City, 
where the first and second sessions were 
held; subsequently, including the first 
session of the Sixth Congress, Philadel- 
phia was the meeting place; since then 
Congress has convened in Washington, 
D. C. 

The earlier Continental Congress, 
1774-89, to be sure, had various places of 
meeting and included Philadelphia; Bal- 
timore; Lancaster, Pa.; York, Pa.; 
Princeton, N. J.; Annapolis, Md.; Tren- 
ton, N. J.; and New Lork City. 

Incidentally, the President is author- 
ized by proclamation to convene Con- 
gress at such place other than Washing- 
ton as he may judge proper when “from 
the prevalence of contagious sickness, or 
the existence of other circumstances, it 
would, in the opinion of the President, 
be hazardous to the lives or health of the 
Members to meet” in Washington. 

‘WHEN DOES CONGRESS MEET? 

The Constitution, article I, section 4, 
provides that— 

The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year * * on the first Mon- 
day in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Pursuant to a resolution of the Con- 
tinental Congress, the first session of the 
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First Congress convened March 4, 1789; 
up to and including May 20, 1820, 18 
acts were passed providing for the meet- 
ing of Congress on other days in the 
year. Beginning in that year, Congress 
met regularly on the first Monday in 
December until 1934, when the twen- 
tieth amendment to the Constitution 
became effective, changing the meeting 
of Congress to January 3, unless the 
Congress shall, by law, appoint a dif- 
ferent date. 

A Congress ordinarily begins on Jan- 
uary 3 of each odd-numbered year and 
continues for 2 years. The Eighty-first 
Congress, for instance, began on Jan- 
uary 3, 1949, and will continue until the 
Eighty-second Congress convenes on 
January 3, 1951, unless Congress shall 
appoint a different date. 

WHAT IS A SESSION OF CONGRESS? 


Congress is usually considered to be 
in session when both the House and the 
Senate are meeting for the transaction 
of business. Ordinarily there are two 
regular sessions of a Congress, one each 
year. Each House fixes the time of day 
at which it will meet. Usually, both the 
House and the Senate meet at 12 o’clock 
noon; The Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 calls on Congress to adjourn 
its annual meeting not later than July 
31, except in time of war or a national 
emergency. No Congress can bind its 
successors in such matters, however, so 
the date may be changed by a later 
Congress. 

In addition to the regular sessions, 
the President. may call the Congress to 
meet in extraordinary session at any 
time he thinks the interests of the coun- 
try justify it. 

There has been only one four-session 
Congress, the Sixty-seventh, during 
President Harding’s administration. 

The longest session of the Congress 
was the third session of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, from January 3, 1940, 
through January 3, 1941. The shortest 
session was the 10-day session called by 
President Pierce to enact an Army ap- 
propriation measure in 1856. The Sen- 
ate, alone, has been called into special 
session even for 1-day or 2-day sessions, 
but in such cases it was for the purpose 
of confirming presidential appointments; 
the latter body may be called in extra 
session, without the House; to consider 
treaties, try impeachments, and confirm 
appointments. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


After extensive hearings and study, 
Congress passed the so-called La Fol- 
lette-Monroney bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of Congress. It was signed by the 
President on August 2, 1946, and became 
Public Law 601 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. I will refer to many of the 
specific provisions of this act as I go 
along. In general, the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 made substan- 
tial changes in the rules of the House 
and the Senate, streamlined the com- 
mittee structure, banned certain classes 
of private bills, increased the research 
assistance available to the Congress, and 
dealt with the compensation and retire- 
ment pay of members. Title III of the 
act is known as the Federal Registration 
of Lobbying Act and provides for the 
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registration and filing of information by 
all persons lobbying before the Congress. 
Title IV, the Federal Tort Claims Act, 
provides for the adjustment of tort 
claims against the United States of $10,- 
000 or less by the Federal administrative 
agencies, rather than by the Congress 
as formerly. Title V, the General 
Bridge Act of 1946, gives the advance 
approval of Congress for the construc- 
tion of bridges over the navigable waters 
of the United States, provided that the 
location and plans for such bridges are 
approved by the Chief of Engineers and 
the Secretary of War—now the Secre- 
tary of the Army—before construction 
commences. Previously Congress had to 
approve a separate bill for each bridge, 
a time-consuming process, 
WHAT IS A CONGRESSMAN? 


Strictly speaking, a Member of either 
the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives is a Congressman. However, in 
general practice we speak of a Member 
of the Senate as a Senator and of a Mem- 
ber of the House as a Congressman, al- 
though the official title of the latter is 
Representative in Congress. 

HOW MANY MEMBERS? 


There are 96 United States Senators, 2 
from each of the 48 States in the Union. 

There are 435 Members of the House of 
Representatives, each State being en- 
titled to the number its population jus- 
tifies. The number of Members of the 
House to which each State is entitled is 
determined on the basis of the decennial 
census, There are two methods under 
existing law which may be followed in 
making the apportionment: one method 
is known as that of “major fractions,” 
and the other is known as “the method 
of equal proportions.” The number of 
Representatives may not exceed one for 
every 30,000 population, but under no 
circumstances shall any State have less 
than one Member. 

While Congress, by law, apportions the 
number of Representatives to each State, 
the State legislatures establish the dis- 
triets from which the selection shall be 
made. 

In addition to the Members of the 
House from the various States, Alaska 
and Hawaii each have Delegates, and 
Puerto Rico has a Resident Commis- 
sioner. The Delegates and Resident 
Commissioner have the right of debate 
but have no vote upon legislation ap- 
pearing before the House for action, 

WHAT QUALIFICATIONS ARE REQUIRED FOR 

MEMBERSHIP? 

The Constitution provides that a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives must 
have attained the age of 25, have been a 
citizen of the United States for 7 years, 
and be an inhabitant of the State in 
which he is elected. In practice he is 
usually a resident of the district which 
he represents, but that is not a constitu- 
tional requirement. A United States 
Senator must have attained the age of 
30 years, have been a citizen of the 
United States for 9 years, and be an in- 
habitant of the. State which elects him, 
No Representative or Senator may hold, 
while in Congress, “any office under the 
United States.” Women are eligible un- 
der the same qualifications as men. Miss 
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Jeannette Rankin, of Montana, was the 
first woman to be elected a Member of 
Congress. She served in the House of 
Representatives from 1917 to 1919 and 
from 1941 to 1943. Mrs. Rebecca Fulton, 
of Georgia, was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy in the Senate caused by the death 
of Senator Watson in 1922 and was the 
first woman to serve in that body. Mrs. 
Hattie Caraway, of Arkansas, was the 
first woman elected to the Senate—1932, 


WHAT OATH DO MEMBERS TAKE? 


The oath of office taken by the Mem- 
bers of the House is administered by the 


Speaker, and by the Vice President to 


the Senators. It reads: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same; that I take this ob- 
ligation freely, without any mental reserva- 
tion or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter. So 
help me, God. 


The Constitution provides that the 
President of the United States, Senators, 
Representatives, members of the several 
State legislatures, and all executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States 
and of the several States, shall be bound 
by oath or affirmation to support the 
Constitution. 

HOW ARE MEMBERS ELECTED? 


Members of Congress are elected by 
popular vote, the qualifications of voters 
for Representatives and Senators being 
the same as for the electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. The general elections held in the 
fall of every even year determine the 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives for the ensuing 2 years, with the 
Members-elect subscribing to the oath of 
Office and being inducted into office in 
the January following. While Congress, 
by law, apportions the number of Rep- 
resentatives to each State, the State leg- 
islatures establish the districts from 
which the selection shall be made. A 
Congressman at Large is one who does 
not represent a regular or specific dis- 
trict within the State. 

Senators are elected for 6-year terms. 
Only one-third of the Senate member- 
ship is elected every 2 years. Since in 
any election year, two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate membership is not affected, the Sen- 
ate is sometimes called the “House that 
never dies.” Senators were originally 
elected by the State legislatures, but 
direct election by the people was pro- 
vided by the seventeenth amendment to 
the Constitution, adopted on May 31, 
1913. 

HOW ARE VACANCIES FILLED? 

Members do die in office, and occa- 
sionally one resigns, usually to take what 
he considers to be a better office, however. 
When a Senator dies or resigns, the gov- 
ernor of his State may appoint his suc- 
cessor to serve only until an election is 
held, providing his State legislature has 
given him the authority. If a Represent- 
ative dies or resigns, his place cannot be 
filled by appointment. The governor of 
his State may call a special election to 
fill the place, if he desires, or, as is done 
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in many cases, the place may be left va- 
cant until the next general election. 


WHAT PAY AND PERQUISITES ARE ALLOWED? 


The Constitution provides that Mem- 
bers shall receive compensation for their 
services, to be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. Until 1855 Mem- 
bers received only a small per diem al- 
lowance. Since that time regular sal- 
aries have been paid. Beginning with 
the Eightieth Congress, both Senators 
and Representatives have received $12,- 
500 a year plus a tax-free allowance of 
$2,500 a year to assist in defraying ex- 
penses connected with official duties. 
Members of the House of Representatives 
are allowed $12,500 a year for clerk hire, 
and small sums for stationery, air-mail 
and special-delivery stamps, and tele- 
phone and telegraph service. The sal- 
aries of the Vice President—or the Presi- 
dent pro tempore if there is no vice 
President—and the Speaker of the House 
were increased to $30,000 by Public Law 
2 of the Eighty-first Congress. They 
also receive tax-free expense allowances 
of $10,000 a year. Senate allowances for 
clerical hire are based on population 
since Senators with the greatest number 
of constitutents need more help in an- 
swering correspondence and performing 
other duties. Senators also receive al- 
lowances for stationery, air-mail and 
special-delivery stamps, and a certain 
number of long-distance telephone calls. 
Members pay income taxes on their reg- 
ular salary, and campaign expenses may 
not be deducted. Members are expected 
to entertain freely and to contribute 
generously to all worthwhile causes. 
While the allowances appear on the sur- 
face to be liberal, they are in reality far 
from adequate, and many Members are 
forced to engage in outside activities to 
make ends meet. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 extended to Members of Congress 
the provisions of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. Participating Members 
contribute 6 percent of their base pay, 
just as do other Federal employees, and 
are eligible for annuities starting at the 
age of 62, provided they have at least 6 
years of congressional service. 

Other perquisites include a travel al- 
lowance for one round trip each session 
between the Member’s home and Wash- 
ington at the rate of 20 cents a mile. 
This is intended to help pay the cost of 
transportation for the Member’s family. 
The Delegate from Alaska and the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico 
receive lurip-sum payments instead of 
mileage. Offices are provided for each 
Member in special office buildings adja- 
cent to the Capitol, Official mail may 
be sent under frank without postage, as 
may Official telegrams under certain re- 
strictions. Members must pay the reg- 
ular rates for other mail. 

WHAT PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES ARE 

GRANTED? 


No Member of Congress may be ar- 
rested while attending a session, or 
while going to or from a session, except 
in cases of treason, felony, or breach of 
the peace. He cannot be questioned in 
any other place for any speech or de- 
bate in either House, but he may be 
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censured or even expelled by the House 
to which he belongs. The privileges 
granted a Member are designed to pro- 
tect his freedom of attendance, speak- 
ing, and voting. No Member is protect- 
ed against criticism by the press and 
the public on matters of public interest 
and policy. 
WHAT ARE THE POWERS OF CONGRESS? 


The Constitution lists many of the 
powers of Congress, including the power 
to lay taxes, provide for the national 
defense, regulate commerce, coin money, 
establish post offices, constitute courts, 
declare war, raise an Army and a Navy, 
legislate for the District of Columbia, 
admit new States, propose amendments 
to the Constitution, and “make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution” the powers 
vested in the Federal Government. Con- 
gress may not pass any bill of attainder 
or ex post facto law, grant any title of 
nobility, suspend the privileges of the 
writ of habeas corpus except in great 
emergency, make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, and may not 
abridge the freedoms of speech, press, 
assembly, and petition for a redress of 
grievances. Each House is the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own Members, and may determine 
its own rules of procedure and discipline. 
All bills for raising revenues, including 
all general appropriation bills, must 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, which also has the sole power of 
impeachment, and selects the President 
in the event no candidate receives a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes. The Senate 
has the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments, ratify treaties, confirm executive 
nominations, and select the Vice Presi- 
dent in the event no candidate receives 
a majority of the electoral votes. 

WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF A MEMBER? 


They are many and manifold. He 
should study legislation and attend the 
meetings of his House. He should listen 
to a good deal of the debates, but not all 
of them by any means. Many Members 
are kept in committee meetings many 
hours of many days of every session, 
The average Member develops a large 
office business. The Members get a vast 
amount of mail. This requires much 
study, dictation of replies, and often 
visits to different executive departments 
downtown. The departments are far 
away and often far apart. Many ex- 
servicemen bring their problems to their 
Congressman, and he is always glad to 
help them out when and wherever he 
can, although he has not the power 
always to do as much as he would like. 

A Member will get a thousand letters, 
or maybe several thousand letters, in a 
session from citizens advocating or op- 
posing proposed legislation. Usually a 
Congressman answers every letter, 
though he cannot tell everybody what 
he thinks about every bill that has been 
introduced. He must wait developments 
through committee hearings and give 
thought to those measures that are be- 
ing brought forward by favorable com- 
mittee action. 
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‘WHAT RESEARCH ASSISTANCE IS AVAILABLE TO 
MEMBERS? 

One of the chief reasons for the new 
legislative reorganiaztion was a growing 
recognition of the fact that proper and 
effective functioning of the Congress de- 
pends upon adequate preparation, and of 
the further fact that a Congressman’s 
day, like everyone else’s, has just 24 
hours. 

What is available, then, in the way of 
time-saving and preparation beyond a 
Member’s own staff? The new Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act points up some 
of the aids, but I would emphasize to you 
that developments under the new system 
are matters of degree rather than of 
kind. Congress did not in 1946 become 
for the first time aware that it needed 
expert assistance in the drafting of leg- 
islation, or that its committees needed 
specialists in the fields of their particular 
interest, or that the resources of the 
Library of Congress could be of tremen- 
dous assistance if adequately interpreted 
and brought to bear on specific problems. 
Committees had hired experts before, but 
on a special-job basis. Congress had set 
up for itself a drafting service back in 
1919; and ever since 1915 it has had a 
Legislative Reference Service, in the Li- 
brary of Congress, expanding as we have 
increased our calls upon it, and recently 
equipped to undertake even more varied 
and important research than ever before. 

Do you have questions of fact or law 
which must be answered and which your 
office staff is not equipped to handle 
readily? Telephone or write Legislative 
Reference Service; put your question 
frankly and clearly; they are your confi- 
dential agents for the purposes of your 
particular inquiry. They will identify 
and analyze the law for you; they will 
analyze a given issue and line up the ar- 
guments pro and con; they will run down 
facts and present them without bias. 
They are not field investigators, but so 
far as published sources are available to 
them, they will ferret out, compile, and 
analyze data at your request and to the 
extent of their staff capacity. 

It is this matter of staff capacity 
which is forwarded by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act. Under its provisions 
the staff of the Legislative Reference 
Service is being strengthened all along 
the line, but especially at the top levels, 
with the intent to have at the service of 
Gongress research men of the very high- 
est ability in the fields where they are 
most likely to be useful. 

If any Member wants to do research 
himself, excellent facilities are available 
to him. He need only call the congres- 
sional reading room at the Library of 
Congress and a desk will be reserved for 
him with attendants to give him every 
possible assistance. 

Do you want to follow the significant 
periodical press and yet find you have 
not time to doit? Call the Public Affairs 
Abstracts Unit of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service and have them send you 
their digests of selected current articles 
on matters of prime importance. 

Do you want to discuss some problem 
personally? Call the Director of the Leg- 
islative Reference Service. If he has 
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someone on his staff versed in the subject 
matter, he will suit your convenience. At 
present there are experts available in 
American government and public admin- 
istration, congressional organization and 
procedures, taxation and fiscal policy, so- 
cial welfare, labor, conservation, agri- 
cultural economics, international trade, 
industrial organization and corporate fi- 
nance, international affairs, geography, 
engineering and public works, transpor- 
piigi and communications, and hous- 
ng. 

We have in the Legislative Reference 
Service at the Library of Congress a tool 
of proven value and enlarging possibili- 
ties. It is Congress’ own answer, based 
on experience, to the need of committees 
and individual Members for further help 
in the complex business of legislating for 
the Nation. 

In addition to the Legislative Reference 
Service, a Member may address an in- 
quiry to any of the Government depart- 
ments and agencies in Washington. The 
United States Government Organization 
Manual, published annually by the Divi- 
sion of the Federal Register in the Na- 
tional Archives Establishment, contains 
integrated authoritative information on 
the organization and functions of agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. It is 
most helpful in determining to whom to 
address inquiries. 

Incidentally, in this connection, I want 
to call to the attention of newly elected 
Members that valuable compilation en- 
titled “Our American Government; the 
Answers to 1,001 Questions on How It 
Works,” prepared by Representative 
WRIGHT Parman, of Texas. Since the ma- 
terial for this document, too, was ga- 
thered some time ago, it may be in need 
of revision, but it contains a tremendous 
amount of information which is still au- 
thentie and reliable. It well repays ex- 
amination. 

HOW ARE OFFICERS CHOSEN? 


Each House chooses its own officers. 
The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives is the chief officer of that body. In 
the Senate, the Vice President ordinarily 
presides, but in the event there is no Vice 
President or in his absence, the chair is 
taken by a President pro tempore elected 
by the Senate to hold office at its pleas- 
ure. Other officers chosen by each House 
include the chaplain, clerk, sergeant at 
arms, doorkeeper, and postmaster. The 
sergeant at arms is the chief disciplinary 
officer and at the direction of the presid- 
ing officer may compel the attendance of 
absent Members. In addition, he serves 
as disbursing officer, purchasing officer, 
and executive officer for his House. There 
are also a number of pages in both the 
Senate and the House who serve as mes- 
sengers, run errands, and answer tele- 
phones. 


WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF THE SPEAKER? 


He presides over the House, appoints 
the Chairman to preside over the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, appoints all select 
and conference committees, has the 
power of recognition of Members, makes 
many important rulings and decisions in 
the House. The Speaker may vote, but 
usually does not except in a case of a tie. 
He may appoint a Speaker pro tempore 
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but not for more than 3 days at a time 
without the consent of the House. 
WHAT ARE THE CHAPLAINS’ DUTIES? 


Both Senate and House have a chap- 
lain, who offers prayer at the opening of 
each daily session, usually at 12 o’clock 
noon. Both are eloquent and godly men, 
The prayers are printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record with the proceedings each 
day. 

$ WHAT IS A PARTY LEADER? 

There is a majority leader and a mi- 
nority leader. In talk on the floor we do 
not refer to Democrats and Republicans 
usually, It is more dignified, it seems, 
to refer to the majority and the minor- 
ity. The majority leader has the more 
influence, of course, since he has the ma- 
jority of the membership back of him. 

The leader is all the title implies. He 
leads in party debate, brings forward 
party programs and policies. His ad- 
vocacy of or opposition to proposed legis- 
lation indicates the party preference. 
The majority leader has much control 
over what comes up, and when, on the 
levislative program from week to week. 
When he makes a motion it is nearly 
always carried. He usually makes the 
motion to adjourn, and it always car- 
ries. If someone else, not authorized to 
do so, makes a motion to adjourn, it is 
nearly always defeated. 

WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF THE WHIP? 


The whip is not an official position. It 
is a party designation. Both parties 
have their whips. The whip looks after 
the membership of his party, advises 
them of weekly programs, and endeavors 
to have all present when important 
measures are to be voted upon. When 
the vote is apt to be close, the whip 
checks up, finds out who is out of the city, 
and advises the absent Members by wire 
of the important measure coming up. 

The efficacy of the majority in securing 
the legislation it desires and of the 
minority in making felt its opposition 
depends upon the efficiency of the party 
machinery on the floor. The party 
whips are vital cogs in this machinery. 
WHAT OF THE INFLUENCES OF SENIORITY OR 

LENGTH OF SERVICE? 

In no other place, perhaps, in this 
broad land of ours does seniority or 
length of service cut so much figure as it 
does in the Congress of the United States. 

It is the first discouraging thing the 
new Member meets, and many have been 
the bitter denunciations of its rule. 
Right or wrong, however, the rule of 
seniority has long been an important fac- 
tor in the Congress, and no one these 
days has the optimism to predict that it 
will soon be abolished. 

The new Member meets the rule of 
seniority when he applies for his first 
office room. He gets only what is left 
after all older Members have made their 
selections. He may file on a vacant room 
in the House Office Building. Another 
Member who has served before may come 
along and take it away from him. He 
may file on numerous rooms and see 
them go to older Members. The oldest 
Member, in point of service in the Con- 
gress, requesting a vacant office room 
gets it. 
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He meets with the seniority rule at any 
official dinner he attends. The new 
Member sits near the foot of the table; 
the older Members, in the order of their 
term of service, near the head of the 
table. 

The new Members find the rule of sen- 
iority when they apply for committee as- 
signment. The older Members are given 
the favored places; the new Members 
must work their way up. The new Mem- 
ber finds it in the committee room when 
he attends the first meeting of his com- 
mittee. He finds his name on his place 
at the foot of the table. The oldest 
member of the committee will probably 
be the chairman at the head of the table. 
And by length of service they rank down 
to the newest members at the foot. 

New Members are welcome and are 
shown every courtesy on the floor. They 
are never hazed or snubbed. But there 
are some years in the beginning of their 
service when new Members must feel 
that they are hardly in the thick of 
things—when they must think that they 
would like to sit, even in the committee 
room, up near the middle of the table. 

The important places in the House go 
to the older Members. Choice commit- 
tee assignments as a rule go to the older 
Members who desire them. The chair- 
man of every committee is, almost with- 
out exception, the longest-serving ma- 
jority member on the committee. Chair- 
men of committees have a good deal of 
influence and get their names on the 
most important bills. 

A great deal of legislation is written 
by or determined by the conferees on 
conference committees between the 
House and Senate. Almost invariably 
the conferees appointed by both House 
and Senate are the oldest—in point of 
service—Republicans and the oldest 
Democratic Members serving on the 
committees reporting out the bills in 
each House. Conferees have had much 
to do with the final writing of appro- 
priation and tariff bills especially, as 
well as with many other important bills 
in which there is a difference between 
House and Senate. Members may orate 
and the two Houses may vote, but the 
conferees, the old boys, bring back the 
language agreed upon, and it will be 
adopted. 

Of course, this seniority influence is 
not unique or original in the Congress. 
It works similarly in every legislative 
body in the country, from the city coun- 
cil up. It works in the local lodges and 
grand lodges of every order. It is espe- 
cially strong in the national meetings of 
a number of church organizations. It 
is particularly noticed in the Congress 
and commented upon because the Con- 
gress is more or less a permanent work- 
ing body of long standing and represents 
all the people of our country, 

Legislation is unquestionably much 
influenced by the men who have served 
long and occupy these important places 
in the organization of the House, and 
greater influence in and with the de- 
partments is certainly felt by those who 
have had the advantage of knowledge 
and acquaintance gained by years on the 
job. This long service in the House 
brings Members in contact with the per- 
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sonnel of the several departments and 
helps them to be of service in many little 
and some big ways to their constituents 
back home. 

Seniority or length of service in the 
House of Representatives is certainly a 
large factor in giving a Member position 
and influence in the Congress and in 
Washington. Brilliance and unusual 
ability, of course, count for much, but 
without years of service they do not get 
onefarhere. Those districts which have 
returned their Members of proven ability 
term after term have contributed much 
toward the cause of good government 
and are today represented in Congress 
by Members who have standing and in- 
fiuence in Washington, 


THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


One of the chief objects of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 was to 
revise the organization of congressional 
committees. When a bill is introduced it 
is assigned to a committee according to 
the subject matter with which it deals. 
The committee considers the merits of 
the bill and may then, first, report the 
bill back to the House or Senate without 
amendment with the recommendation 
that it pass; second, report the bill favor- 
ably with amendments; third, report the 
bill unfavorably; fourth, report the bill 
without recommendation; or fifth, make 
no report at all, in which case the bill 
dies in committee. Much of the work of 
Congress is done in the committees and 
their importance cannot be overempha- 
sized. The Legislative Reorganization 
Act reduced the number of permanent or 
standing committees to 15 in the Senate 
and 19 in the House. In addition, there 
are six joint standing committees, com- 
posed of Members of both the Senate and 
the House. Select committees are ap- 
pointed from time to time for limited 
periods and usually for a specific tem- 
porary purpose. Each standing commit- 
tee is entitled to four professional and six 
clerical staff assistants to aid it in its 
duties. If a bill is of great importance, 
will affect a great number of people, or is 
of a controversial nature, the committee 
to which it is referred will almost cer- 
tainly hold public hearings on it. Inter- 
ested and well-informed individuals and 
organization representatives will be 
given an opportunity to appear before 
the committee to give testimony and an- 
swer questions put by the committee 
members. The committee then meets in 
executive session and makes its decision 
on the disposition of the bill. 


WHAT ARE THE IMPORTANT COMMITTEES? 


The two most important are probably 
Appropriations and Ways and Means. 
All bills that relate to the appropria- 
tion of money must be considered by 
and reported out by the Appropriations 
Committee of the House. This commit- 
tee consists of 43 members and is the 
largest committee of Congress. It re- 
ports out bills that carry appropriations 
for billions each year. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
to consider and report out all bills that 
have in any way to do with raising reve- 
nue, tariff, or any sort of taxes. This 
committee consists of 25 members. All 
revenue bills must originate in the House 
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of Representatives and come out of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 
HOW ARE COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS MADE? 


The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 provides that— 

All vacancies in standing committees in 
the House shall be filled by election by the 
House. Each Member shall be elected to 
serve on one standing committee and no 
more; except that Members who are elected 
to serve on the Committee on the District 
of Columbia or on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities may be elected to serve 
on two standing committees and no more, 
and Members of the majority party who are 
elected to serve on the Committee on House 
Administration may be elected to serve on 
two standing committees and no more. 


The act provides, further, that— 

Each Senator shall serve on two standing 
committees and no more, except that Sen- 
ators of the majority party who are members 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
or of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments may serve on three 
standing committees and no more. 


In actual practice the selections for 
committee assignments are made for the 
Republicans by their committee on com- 
mittees, and for the Democrats by their 
party caucus, These selections are then 
confirmed by election by the House. 
Members of the majority party receive 
the larger number of seats on each 
committee. 

As a rule, once on an important com- 
mittee a Member stays there as long as 
he is in Congress. If a vacancy occurs 
on an important committee, a Member 
from another committee may be given 
the place by the Committee on Commit- 
tees if he desires it, and if he has the 
seniority and influence to get it. New 
Members get the places left available. 
WHO APPOINTS THE CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES? 


They are elected by the House. In 
actual practice, however, the Member of 
the majority party who has served long- 
est on any committee is selected as chair- 
man. Here seniority plays an important 
part. The chairman, of course, all come 
from the majority party, and the major- 
ity of the members of all committees are 
of the dominant party. 

WHAT IS THE COMMITTEE ON RULES? 


This is one of the most important 
committees as it controls the destiny of 
more proposed legislation than any 
other. Bills from the Ways and Means 
and Appropriations Committees have the 
right-of-way, so to speak, and can al- 
ways be brought up for consideration, 
Other committees have only a few calen- 
dar days in any one session on which 
their bills may be brought up. Thus, 
many bills reported out cannot be 
brought up for consideration. The Rules 
Committee can report a rule for con- 
sideration of a bill any day. It can bring 
in a rule for the consideration of any 
bill that has been reported out of any 
committee any time. In the last days 
of a session special rules to bring out 
special bills are much in demand. The 
Rules Committee has much power, cer- 
tainly has the power of selection, but it 
must be fair and discriminating, select- 
ing what the majority of Congress seems 
to want most, as the rule it brings in 
must be acceptable to the House. 
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WHAT IS THE STEERING COMMITTEE? 

This is a committee not much heard 
of nor mentioned in the newspapers. 
And I dare say that hardly two dozen 
Members of the House can tell the names 
of all the members of the steering com- 
mittee. This is a little party adjunct 
to help promote legislation the majority 
is interested in, and to help iron out a 
program of procedure, especially in the 
closing days of a session. It is composed 
of a varying number of Members. The 
majority leader actsaschairman. When 
important matters are up for considera- 
tion the Speaker and the chairman of the 
Rules Committee sit in. This committee 
really has a good deal of influence in 
helping to shape up the legislative pro- 
gram. 

In the Senate there are, in addition, a 
majority policy committee and a minority 
policy committee which perform gener- 
ally the same functions for their respec- 
tive parties. 

WHAT ARE CONFERENCES AND CONFEREES? 


The House passes a bill, for instance. 
It goes to the Senate and may be much 
amended over there, as are appropria- 
tions and tariff bills usually. The House 
will not accept the amendments. So the 
bill is sent to conference. The House 
appoints three or five Members as con- 
ferees and the Senate appoints an equal 
number. These gentlemen meet and 
hold a conference and discuss the points 
in disagreement. The conferees of the 
Senate give up some items and the con- 
ferees of the House agree to some. 
Finally they get together on a bill some- 
where between the position taken by each 
House. Sometimes the conferees do not 
give up easily; sometimes the conference 
drags on for days or weeks, and they have 
run for months. Usually they get to- 
gether, and usually the conference report 
is adopted by both Houses. Which end 
of the Capitol is the most subborn? Well, 
the other end, of course. 

HOW ARE BILLS WRITTEN? 


Although many bills are written by the 
Members themselves, the Congress has 
wisely provided for legislative counsel to 
aid the Members and the committees in 
drafting measures of a more complicated 
nature. This corps of expert legislative 
draftsmen take note of the general ob- 
jective sought to be attained by the Mem- 
ber and mold his idea into parliamentary 
legal form. 

When his bill is written up, the Mem- 
ber drops it in the basket on the Clerk’s 
desk. It is then referred to the appro- 
priate committee. Many bills lie in com- 
mittee undisturbed and are never heard 
from again. In some cases they have 
served their purpose without further ac- 
tion. The have advertised the Member 
and the project. Many bills are intro- 
duced that have not the slightest chance 
of serious consideration or passage. 

STAGES OF A BILL IN THE HOUSE 


First. Introduction: By a Member by 
laying the bill on the Clerk's table in- 
formally. A Member sometimes intro- 
duces a petition only, leaving to the com- 
mittee the drawing of a bill, such a peti- 
tion. referred to a committee having 
jurisdiction over the subject giving au- 
thority to report a bill. Sometimes com- 
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munications addressed to the House from 
the executive departments or from other 
sources are referred to committees by 
the Speaker and give authority for the 
committees to originate bills. Messages 
from the President also are referred by 
the Speaker of the House and give juris- 
diction to the committees receiving them 
to originate bills. 

Second. Reference to a standing com- 
mittee: Bills are referred under direction 
of the Speaker. A bill is numbered and 
printed when referred. 

Study of the bill is then undertaken 
by the committee membership, often- 
times by a subdivision of the committee, 
before whom proponents and opponents 
of the contemplated legislation are 
heard. The various governmental sub- 
divisions to be affected are consulted, and 
Members of Congress other than com- 
mittee members are heard. 

Third. Reported from the committee: 
Committees having leave to report at 
any time make their reports from the 
floor; other committees make their re- 
ports by laying them on the Clerk’s table 
informally. The bill and the report are 
printed when reported. 

Fourth. Placed on the calendar: Oc- 
casionally a privileged bill is considered 
when reported, but usually it is placed 
with the unpriviliged bills on the cal- 
endar where it belongs under the rule by 
direction of the Speaker. 

Fifth. Consideration in Committee of 
the Whole: Bills which do not raise rev- 
enue or make or authorize appropria- 
tions of money or property do not go 
through this stage. All other bills are 
considered in Committee of the Whole. 
The stages of consideration in Commit- 
tee of the Whole are: General debate; 
reading for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule; order to lay aside with a 
favorable recommendation or to rise and 
report; reporting of the bill to the House. 

Sixth. Reading a second time in the 
House: Bills not requiring consideration 
in Committee of the Whole are read a 
second time in full, after which they are 
open to debate and amendment in any 
part. Bills considered in Committee of 
the Whole are read a second time in full 
in that Committee and when reported 
out with or without amendments are not 
read in full again, but are subject to 
further debate or amendment in the 
House unless the previous question is 
ordered at once. 

Seventh. Engrossment and third read - 
ing: The question on House bills is taken 
on ordering the engrossment and third 
reading at one vote. If decided in the 
affirmative, the reading a third time usu- 
ally takes place at once, by title. But 
any Member may demand the reading in 
full of the engrossed copy, in which case 
the bill is laid aside until it can be en- 
grossed, Senate bills come to the House 
in engrossed form, and the question is 
put on third reading alone. When the 
question on engrossment and third read- 
ing of a House bill or third reading of 
a Senate bill is decided in the negative, 
the bill is lost as much as if defeated 
The question on 

third reading is not 
made from the floor, but is put by the 
Speaker. as a matter of course. 
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Eighth. Passage: The question on the 
passage of a bill is put by the Speaker 
as a matter of course, without awaiting 
a motion from the floor. 

Ninth. Transmission to the Senate by 
message. 

Tenth. Consideration by the Senate: 
In the Senate, House bills are usually 
referred to committees for consideration 
and report, after which they have their 
several readings, with opportunities for 
debate and amendment. The same pro- 
cedure takes place in the House as to 
bills sent from the Senate. 

Eleventh. Return of, from the Senate. 
without amendments: If the Senate 
passes a House bill without amendment 
it returns it to the House, where it is 
at once enrolled on parchment for sig- 
nature. A bill thus passed without 
amendment goes into possession of the 
Clerk and is not laid before the House 
prior to enrollment. If the Senate re- 
jects a House bill, the House is informed. 
Similar procedure occurs when the House 
passes a Senate bill without amendment. 

Twelfth. Return of, from the Senate 
with amendments: House bills returned 
with Senate amendments go to the 
Speaker’s table. If any Senate amend- 
ment requires consideration in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, the bill is referred by 
the Speaker informally to the standing 
committee having jurisdiction, and when 
that committee reports the bill with rec- 
ommendations it is referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, to be there considered and 
reported to the House itself. When no 
Senate amendment requires considera- 
tion in Committee of the Whole the bills 
come before the House directly from the 
Speaker’s table. 

Thirteenth. Consideration of Senate 
amendments by the House: When a bill 
with Senate amendments comes before 
the House, the House takes up each 
amendment by itself and may vote to 
agree to it, agree to it with an amend- 
ment, or disagree to it. If it disagrees, 
it may ask a conference with the Senate 
or may send notice of its disagreement, 
leaving it to the Senate to recede or to 
insist and ask the conference. 

Fourteenth. Settlement of differences 
by conference: When disagreements are 
referred to conference, the managers 
embody their settlement in a report, 
which is acted on by each House as a 
whole. When this report is agreed to, 
the bill is finally passed and is at once 
enrolled for signature. 

Fifteenth. Enrollment on parchment: 
The House in which a bill originates. 
enrolls it. 

Sixteenth. Examination by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration to see 
that the bill is correctly enrolled. 

Seventeenth. Signing by the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the 
Senate: The enrolled bill is first laid be- 
fore the Speaker for signature, whether 
it be a House or a Senate bill, after 
which it is transmitted to the Senate 
and signed by the President of that body. 

Eighteenth. Transmittal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States: It is the duty 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion to carry the enrolled bill—when it 
shall have originated in the House—to 
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the President. This duty is performed 
in the case of bills which have originated 
in the Senate by the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

Nineteenth. Action by the President: 
He may, first, promptly sign the bill, 
whereupon it becomes law as of its effec- 
tive date. He may, second, hold it with- 
out taking any action, in which case it 
becomes law at the expiration of 10 
days—Sundays excepted—without his 
signature, provided Congress is still in 
session. He may, third, hold the meas- 
ure, and by so doing, kill it, if Congress 
adjourns before the bill has been in his 
hands 10 days—the so-called pocket veto. 
He may, fourth, veto the bill outright. 

Twentieth. Action on, when returned 
disapproved: The House to which a dis- 
approved bill is returned has the message 
read and spread on its Journal. It may 
then consider at once the question of 
passing the bill notwithstanding the 
President's objections, or may postpone 
to a day certain, or refer to a commit- 
tee for examination. The vote on pass- 
ing the bill notwithstanding the Presi- 
dent’s objections must be carried by two- 
thirds. If the bill fails to pass in the 
House to which it is returned, it remains 
there; but if it passes it is sent to the 
other House for action, 

Twenty-first. Filing with the Secre- 
tary of State: When approved by the 
President a bill is deposited in the office 
of the Secretary of State; and when the 
two Houses have passed a bill notwith- 
standing the President's objections, the 
Presiding Officer of the House which acts 
on it last transmits it to the Secretary 
of State. 

VETOES 

Contrary to the practice followed in 
most of the State governments, the Chief 
Executive must approve or disapprove a 
bill in its entirety; he cannot accept part 
and reject part, 

Nevertheless, not so many bills are ve- 
toed as one might expect. By and large, 
the opinion of Alexander Hamilton that 
the veto would “generally be employed 
with great caution” has been borne out. 
Grover Cleveland set an all-time high, 
however, with 358 vetoes, until the ad- 
ministration of Franklin Roosevelt, 
whose vetoes exceeded Cleveland’s con- 
siderably. 

It is interesting to note that seven 
Presidents made no use of the veto power 
whatever, the last of these being Presi- 
dent Garfield. 

ARE MANY BILLS INTRODUCED? ` 


The all-time high record is held by the 
Sixty-first Congress, during which 33,015 
bills were introduced in the House, and 
10,897 in the Senate. More nearly 
normal, although still above the average, 
is the number introduced in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, 18,754 bills. 

Not all the bills introduced are en- 
acted, however. The chances are, rough- 
ly, about 1 in 10 that the bill introduced 
will be enacted into law. ; 

WHAT IS A RIDER ON A BILL? 

A “rider” is a provision attached to an 
appropriation bill which has no relation 
to the main subject of the bill. The idea 
is that the added provision may “ride” 
through to passage on the merits of the 
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main bill. The rules make such riders 
fairly easy to dislodge in most cases, but 
occasionally a rider gets past both 
Houses. The President then has the al- 
ternative of accepting the rider or of 
vetoing the entire bill even though he 
objects only to the rider. 

HOW ARE THE RULES OF PROCEDURE DETERMINED? 


The Constitution authorizes each 
House to determine its rules of pro- 
cedure. The rules and the parliamen- 
tary practices are based upon the Con- 
stitution, rules adopted by previous Con- 
gresses, and past decisions of presiding 
officers. The Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 made important changes in 
the rules, but either House can revise 
its rules at any time. Every Member 
should make himself familiar with the 
rules of his House. 

WHAT IS UNANIMOUS CONSENT? 


Many little actions are taken in the 
House by unanimous consent. The 
Member asks for unanimous consent to 
do this or that to correct the Recorp, to 
speak for 5 minutes or more out of order, 
to insert remarks in the Recorp, to 
change an amendment he has offered, to 
have a letter read. If there is no ob- 
jection on the part of any Member, then 
consent is granted. Frequently a gen- 
tleman says, “I object,” and that settles 
that. 

The leader of the majority makes 
many unanimous-consent requests, and 
usually they are granted. He may ask 
consent to meet at a certain hour, to 
adjourn over for a day or two, to hold a 
night session, to have so many hours 
for debate on a bill, to take up specified 
matters on certain days out of order, to 
set days for the Private and Consent 
Calendars. The granting of the request 
saves the passing of motions or the mak- 
ing of rules. 

Many bills are passed by unanimous 
consent. All bills of a private character 
go on the Private Calendar. : 

And another character of bills go on 
the Consent Calendar. On days when 
these bills are in order the Clerk reads 
the title of the bill, the Speaker asks, “Is 
there objection?” Any Member may 
say, “I object,” if he desires, in which 
case the bill cannot be taken up; and the 
next title is read. If no objection is 
made, the bill is read and passed very 
quickly, usually. The theory is that if 
no one cares to object to a bill certainly 
many would not vote against it, so it 
ought to be passed. Both party organi- 
zations have several Members who make 
it their business to study all bills on the 
Consent Calendars and be ready to object 
or insist on what they think proper in 
the way of amendments before consent 
is granted for the bill to be considered. 

Often a Member will arise and say: 
“Reserving the right to object,” and ask 
questions about the bill. This gives the 
author of the bill a chance to explain or 
defend it, and sometimes quite a little 
debate is stirred up even on consent days. 
After a while somebody may shout, “Reg- 
ular order!” The Speaker says, “Regu- 
lar order is demanded”; whereupon the 
gentleman who started the trouble by 
“reserving the right to object” must im- 
mediately make his objection or with- 
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draw it. He may be just as apt to do one 
as the other, and on his decision rests the 
destiny of some anxious Member's im- 
portant bill—for all bills are important 
to their hopeful authors. On consent 
days Members with bills on the calendar 
are most patient, polite, and persuasive 
in their ways toward the gentlemen who 
sit at the table and whose business it is 
to inquire into the merits of bills coming 
up. 
y HOW ARE THE VOTES TAKEN? 

Four different ways. Usually the 
Speaker puts the question in this form: 
“As many as are in favor (of the mo- 
tion) say ‘Aye’,” and then, “As many 
as are opposed say ‘No’,” In most in- 
stances the vote taken thus is decisive 
enough to satisfy. But if the Speaker is 
in doubt, or if it sounds close, any Mem- 
ber may ask for a division. In this case 
the Speaker asks those in favor to stand 
up and be counted. Then those opposed 
to the proposition are asked to stand up 
and be counted. The Speaker does the 
counting and then announces the result. 
But if he is still in doubt, or if a demand 
is made by one-fifth of a quorum—that 
is; 20 in the Committee of the Whole or 
44 in the House—tellers are ordered. 
The Speaker appoints one gentleman on 
each side of the question to make the 
count. The two tellers take their place 
at the head of the center aisle. All Mem- 
bers favoring the proposition walk 
through between the tellers and are 
counted. Then those opposed walk 
through and are counted. This vote set- 
tles most questions. 

But a roll call may be demanded by 
anybody on any question in the House, 
and if supported by one-fifth of those 
present it is ordered. This privilege is 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The 
Clerk reads the names of the whole mem- 
bership, and as his or her name is called 
the Member answers “Aye” or “No.” 
The names of those not voting the first 
time are read a second time, so that all 
Members in corridors, cloakrooms, com- 
mittee rooms, or offices, who have been 
notified of a roll call by signal bells, nay 
come in and vote. 

Roll calls are ordered sometimes to get 
a full vote on a measure, because of a 
lack of a quorum, sometimes because 
Members want to be on record on a meas- 
ure, and sometimes to put the other side 
on record against the measure for im- 
aginary poOlitical-advantage. The roll 
calls are published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and are sometimes quoted to a 
Member's advantage or disadvantage, as 
the case may be. 

Many bills of lesser importance and 
some of greater importance are passed 
without a roll call. This can be done if a 
quorum is present when the vote is taken 
and as many as one-fifth of those present 
do not demand a roll call. This is done 
often to save time and sometimes to save 
Members the embarrassment of having to 
be recorded for or against a measure. 


WHAT KINDS OF RESOLUTIONS? 


There are three kinds of resolutions 
as distinct from bills, which are used in 
the Congress. A simple resolution, com- 
monly cited as House Resolution or Sen- 
ate Resolution plus a number, is one 
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which deals with matters which require 
the actian of only one House. A con- 
current resolution—House Concurrent 
Resolution or Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution—deals with matters over which 
the two Houses have concurrent juris- 
diction. The same words are used, but 
each House acts independently. Con- 
current resolutions are not signed by 
the President, even though they are ap- 
proved by both Houses, unless they con- 
tain matters of legislation. A joint res- 
olution—House Joint Resolution or Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution—requires action by 
both Houses and, if passed by both 
Houses and signed by the President, has 
the force of law. In fact, a joint reso- 
lution when passed by Congress and 
signed by the President is numbered as 
a public law. The President does not 
have to approve a joint resolution for 
the submission to the States of a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. 
WHAT IS A QUORUM? 


Everybody who ever attended a liter- 
ary society knows that it requires a quo- 
rum to do business. In the House of 
Representatives a quorum is a majority 
of the membership. When there are no 
vacancies in the membership a quorum 
is 218. There are usually a few vacan- 
cies—Members who have died or resigned 
and their places yet unfilled. So an ac- 
tual quorum is usually a little under that 
figure. Much business is transacted 
without a quorum. But no business of 
any character, except to adjourn, can be 
transacted without a quorum present if 
any Member objects. All any Member 
has to do to get a full House is to arise, 
address the Speaker, and make the point 
of order that “no quorum is present.” 
The Speaker says, “I will count.” If he 
cannot count a majority present, the 
doors are closed, the signal bells are rung 
in the corridors and House Office Build- 
ing, and the roll is called. This usually 
produces a quorum, and business pro- 
ceeds 


When the House is in Committee of 
the Whole, a hundred Members make a 
quorum. 

Much time is wasted in quorum calls. 
During the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress, there were in the House 
115 quorum calls which consumed 20 to 
25 minutes each and 121 calls for the 
yeas and nays which took approximately 
40 minutes each. On the basis of 5 
hours a day spent in actual session, ap- 
proximately 25 days were spent by the 
House in quorum calls and calls for the 
yeas and nays. At least as much time 
was wasted in the Senate. 

WHAT IS A FILIBUSTER? 


The word “filibuster” is used to denote 
the practice of taking advantage of the 
privilege of freedom of debate to delib- 
erately delay or prevent action on a 
pending measure. Since debate in the 
House is limited, with 1 hour the longest 
period a Member may speak without 
unanimous consent, and since the House 
rules are generally more stringent, fili- 
bustering is limited almost entirely to the 
Senate. It may take several forms, in- 
cluding dilatory motions, demands for 
quorum calls, reading of books or other 
materials, or just talking which need not 
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be relevant to the subject under consid- 
eration. Filibusters may be undertaken 
by individuals or by groups of Members. 
The Senate has a cloture rule by which 
debate may be limited but it is difficult 
to invoke and efforts to do so have not 
often been successful. 


IS LEGISLATION MUCH INFLUENCED BY ORATORY? 


Not much. People back home may pic- 
ture the House as a forum for debate 
upon the merits of the many bills they 
read about. It is in a way, but most of 
the debate is as potent as a sham battle. 
Very few bills that are brought up in the 
House for action under general or special 
rules are defeated. I think more than 95 
percent of bills thus brought up are 
passed, despite the forensic display of 
oratory that may be directed against 
them, and usually is, by the minority or 
the opposition. Hardly one amendment 
in 40 offered to bills on the floor is adopt- 
ed unless offered or accepted by the com- 
mittee reporting out the bill which is up 
for consideration. 

Legislation enacted by any Congress 
is largely that originating with or spon- 
sored by the majority party. Important 
measures brought up have had thorough 
scrutiny and a favorable report by a well- 
organized committee. They have prob- 
ably had strong backing from the coun- 
try. Some have had the approval of 
the steering committee and some have 
been reported out by the Rules Com- 
mittee. Such measures are on the pro- 
gram for passage, and long debates and 
much oratory cannot defeat them. On 
the other hand, bills that are not slated 
for passage do not often get up for action 
in the House. 

Committee responsibility is great and 
committee action influential. On most 
amendments and on most bills a major- 
ity of the Members vote most of the time 
with the committee—and it is difficult 
to break into that influence even with 
fine oratory. 

HOW MAY A CITIZEN EXPRESS HIS VIEWS TO 

CONGRESS? 

The Constitution guarantees the peo- 
ple the right to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. Petitions 
received by the Congress are noted in the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and are re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 
As I have already mentioned, anyone 
may write to an individual Member. 
Every Member tries to answer every let- 
ter he receives as promptly as possible. 
It is not necessary to send return post- 
age since the Member may send letters 
on official business without postage un- 
der his franking privilege. Then, of 
course, a Member talks with a great 
many people both in his office and in his 
home district. There is just simply not 
enough time for him to see everyone be- 
cause so much of his time is occupied 
by his official duties, but I am sure that 
every Member sees as many people as 
he possibly can. Both Houses have vis- 
itors’ galleries, built to promote the full 
publicity of sessions. In addition, a citi- 
zen may request the opportunity to tes- 
tify at committee hearings on subjects 
in which he is particularly interested or 
qualified to speak. If it is at all possible, 
he will be given an opportunity to ap- 
pear, Letters addressed to the chair- 
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man or members of a committee are 
usually inserted in the record of the 
hearings and are considered by the com- 
mittee. Most committee. hearings are 
open to the public. Finaily, candidates 
for a seat in Congress customarily in- 
dicate their views on matters with which 
they will be concerned if elected. A citi- 
zen may give a general expression of his 
views by casting his vote for the candi- 
date who most adequately represents his 
own position on these matters, 

WHAT IS PRINTED THAT BEST TELLS OF THE 

CONGRESS? 

The Constitution of the United States 
is the most informative thing printed 
dealing with the Congress. It provides 
the authority for Congress, specifies its 
duties, powers, privileges, and much of 
the procedures in both Houses of Con- 
gress. The Constitution is not very 
long, is easily obtainable in any city or 
town, and should be read occasionally 
by every citizen, It will surprise you 
how much information it contains. 

HOW OLD IS THE CONSTITUTION? 


It was adopted by the Federal Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1787, ratified by 
the several States, and the new Govern- 
ment provided for by it became fully 
operative with the inauguration of 
George Washington as President of the 
United States on April 30, 1789. 

HOW CAN THE CONSTITUTION BE AMENDED? 


A proposal to amend the Constitution 
must be passed by the Congress by a two- 
thirds vote of the Members present in 
both House and Senate. The proposed 
amendment then must be ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States or by conventions in three-fourths 
of the States; the choice of method of 
ratification rests with the Congress. 
HAVE MANY CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS BEEN 

ADOPTED? 


No, not very many; only 21 in 161 
years, and this question brings out some 
interesting figures and dates. 

The first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution were proposed by the First Con- 
gress in 1789 and were practically agreed 
to before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. It is these first 10 amendments 
which make up our Bill of Rights. 

The eleventh and twelfth amendments 
were proposed in 1794 and 1803. Since 
1804 when the twelfth amendment was 
ratified, over a period of 146 years, only 
nine amendments have been adopted to 
the Constitution, 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments relate to abolition 
of slavery, rights of citizenship, and the 
franchise, coming after the Civil War, 
and were proposed and ratified between 
1865 and 1870. 

Since the Civil War period only six 
amendments have been ratified, as fol- 
lows: 

Sixteenth amendment provides power 
for Congress to levy a tax on incomes. 
It was ratified in 1913. 

Seventeenth amendment provides that 
United States Senators shall be elected 
by popular vote. Previous to its adop- 
tion Senators had been chosen by State 
legislatures. Proposed in 1912 and rati- 
fied in 1913. 
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Eighteenth amendment provides for 
prohibition. It was proposed in 1917 
and ratified in 1919; subsequently it was 
ratified by all States in the Union except 
two. 

Nineteenth amendment provides the 
right of suffrage to women. Proposed 
in 1919, it was ratified in 1920. 

Twentieth amendment is the so-called 
lame-duck amendment. It relates to 
the terms of the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Senators, and Representatives and 
sets the time the Congress shall convene. 
It was adopted in 1933. 

The twenty-first amendment repealed 
the eighteenth or prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It, too, was 
adopted in 1933. 

ARE AMENDMENTS SOMETIMES PROPOSED BUT 
REJECTED BY THE STATES? 


Yes; that has occurred several times, 
Amendments were proposed in 1789— 
tweo—1810, 1861, and 1924, that were not 
ratified by the States. All of these ex- 
cept the last one are out of date, of no 
use now, and time has shown the wis- 
dom of their rejection. 

The one submitted to the States in 
1924 was known as the child-labor 
amendment and reads in part: 

The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age. 


So far 28 States have ratified this pro- 
posed amendment. Since 36 States 
must ratify an amendment to make it 
effective, it would appear that this one 
also has been lost. Recent social legis- 
lation on the part of the various States 
has materially decreased the alleged 
necessity for its enactment, however. 

WHAT ARE THE JOURNALS OF EACH HOUSE? 


Each House keeps a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, which, except for such parts as 
require secrecy, are published each ses- 
sion. The journals do not report the 
debates but only the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. 

THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, printed 
daily and later collected and bound, con- 
tains the complete verbatim record of 
everything said on the floor of either 
House, including roll calls and votes. 
The Appendix contains material inserted 
by Members as extensions of their re- 
marks but not actually spoken on the 
floor. The Legislative Reorganization 
Act established the Daily Digest which is 
now printed at the end of each daily 
Recorp, The Digest contains a sum- 
mary of action taken by both Houses and 
by committees, as well as a list of sched- 
uled committee hearings and future leg- 
islative programs. 

WHAT IS THE CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY? 


Compiled under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, the Con- 
gressional Directory which is ordinarily 
issued as of January and June each year, 
contains biographical sketches of the 
Members, lists of Members by States and 
by length of service, committees and 
committee assignments, as well as a great 
deal of information about the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Government 
agencies. 
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WHO PAYS FOR SPEECHES MEMBERS MAIL OUT? 


The Senator or Congressman pays for 
the speeches he sends out. They are 
printed usually at the Government 
Printing Office and are charged for at 
cost price, but the cost price is about 
what they would cost in a privately oper- 
ated print shop. A Member will often 
send out another Member’s speech on 
some subject he thinks will be of interest 
to his own constituents. 

In the fiscal year 1939, Members paid 


the Public Printer $60,488.47 for 
speeches. Ten years before, in 1929, the 
sum was $66,400.07. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Monday next, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

(Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend her remarks and include an edi- 
torial from the Boston Traveler regard- 
ing the sleeping-pill menace, also an 
editorial from the Boston Traveler en- 
titled “Kindness to Foreigners Over- 
done,” and to print in the Appendix an 
article from the Southern Textile News 
entitled “Japanese Competition Threat- 
ening Industry.”) 

SLEEPING-PILL MENACE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I wonder how long, oh, how 
long, we must wait to have barbiturates 
regulated as narcotics are. I introduced 
a bill in the last session and the gentle- 


man from Minnesota, Mr. Knutson, 


promised to help with the passage of the 
bill, but he is no longer in Congress. I 
asked at this session for hearings to have 
the bill passed, but the departments 
have not recommended it and nothing 
has been done. It should be passed— 
passed immediately if we are to save life 
and reason. 

The Boston Traveler recently carried 
the following editorial comment on this 
subject: 

SLEEPING-PILL MENACE 

Some shocking statistics on barbiturates 
were revealed at yesterday's session of the 
American College of Physicians. 

It seems that 25 percent of the poisoning 
cases admitted to hospitals are caused by 
barbiturates, commonly known as sleeping 
pills. Three hundred tons of the stuff are 
manufactured every year. 

There is no question but what the use of 
sleeping pills is indicated in many instances, 
but there is equally little doubt that restric- 
tions governing their use are casually en- 
forced. Theoretically, such pills can be dis- 
pensed only under a physician’s prescription. 
Some drug stores blithely ignore that injunc- 
tion and refill a prescription at will. Occa- 
sionally physicians themselves are careless 
in prescribing. 

We don’t know what to suggest exactly 
except better enforcement and perhaps great- 
er public warning about the dangers involved, 
Sleeping pills can be habit forming. They 
can produce the same kind of intoxication 
as too much alcohol, And they can be fatal. 
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At least that is the American medical 
viewpoint. Coincidentally, word has come 
out of Russia that sieeping pills are being 
used there to cure all sorts of diseases, from 
ulcers to peritonitis, carbuncles or concus- 
sions. You just sleep off whatever the ail- 
ment is, even if it takes a week or two. 

We would rather put our chips on the 
American doctors and advise you to do the 
same if you aspire to a long life and a healthy 
one, 


I also warn that if you try to sleep 
disease and nervousness off, you are 
likely to sleep yourself into heaven or the 
other place. 

While we are speaking of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means which has this 
bill before it, and is now working on 
taxes, I should like to quote the follow- 
ing editorial from the Boston Traveler: 


KINDNESS TO FOREIGNERS OVERDONE 

We are all for eliminating excess taxes 
where reasonably possible and for trimming 
them down everywhere. But the proposal 
made by the Treasury Department that Con- 
gress exempt from all taxation mail-order 
purchases from foreign dealers where the 
wholesale price is $10 cr less seems to Us as 
outrageous as it does to the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts. 

No import duty on a sweater if you order 
it by mail from Montreal? No tax on a piece 
of jewelry if Mexican made and mailed from 
Mexico City, but a tax on it if American made 
and mailed from North Attleboro? How 
long would it be before we had a new set 
of 5 percenters, fellows who would save you 
a goodly fraction of the excise tax by ex- 
pediting” such foreign purchases? 

We are all for promoting foreign trade, but 
we are all against promoting it at the expense 
of our own. Why give foreign traders prefer- 
ential tax treatment and thus divert business 
to them and away from our own factories and 
stores? 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article on textiles from the 
Southern Textile News to which I have 
referred be inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes tomorrow and 20 minutes on 
Wednesday next, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


BASING-POINT HISTORY SINCE SUPREME 
COURT DECISION IN CEMENT CASE— 
BIG STEEL INAUGURATES PROPAGANDA 
CAMPAIGN—PLAN FOR SCUTTLING 
ANTITRUST LAWS REVEALED—SMALL 
BUSINESS STILL IN PERIL AS THE 
BASING-POINT BILL, S. 1008, IS PRESSED 
FOR PASSAGE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
26, 1948, the Supreme Court of the 
United States announced its decision 
condemning the basing-point conspiracy 
in the cement industry. Thus, after 12 
years of legal battles, a notorious price 
fixing system had lost out in the Court 
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of highest appeal, and the cement 
monopoly had at last reached the point 
that it had either to accept the Federal 
Trade Commission’s cease-and-desist 
order or somehow to manage to get Con- 
gress to change the two antitrust laws 
under which it had been convicted. On 
the next day after the Court’s decision 
was announced, Mr. Irvin S. Olds, chair- 
man of the board of the United States 
Steel Corp., called a press conference 
and announced to the world at large he 
was launching a campaign to change the 
antitrust laws. This was the occasion of 
Mr. Olds’ famous statement that in- 
dustry was faced with two alternatives— 
either to get Congress to change the law 
or to educate the Supreme Court. Since 
it was overwhelmingly clear from the 
Court’s opinion in the Cement case that 
the Supreme Court has more education 
to give than to receive on the matter of 
basing-point conspiracies, it was equally 
plain that the only course Mr. Olds had 
in mind was to have Congress change the 
law. To this end, the United States Steel 
Corp. got busy mending its political 
fences. Three days after the Cement de- 
cision, in the middle of a period in which 
the corporation was pushing prices up 
generally, it suddenly decreased prices 
at its Geneva, Utah, plant. The an- 
nouncement, made in a press release by 
Mr, Benjamin Fairless, declared that the 
$3 premium which had been charged at 
this plant would be dropped and that for 
the first time in history western cus- 
tomers would be able to buy steel at a 
price on parity with Pittsburgh. Parity 
with eastern prices for western steel 
buyers was, said Mr. Fairless, one of the 
aims of the corporation when it bought 
the Geneva plant from the Government 
in 1946. Yes, parity at this plant was 
also one of the things the corporation 
had promised western leaders when it 
was negotiating for this plant, at 20 cents 
on the dollar, and was soliciting the sup- 
port of western leaders in these negotia- 
tions. Since the part the Western States 
played in defeating the Pittsburgh-plus 
system can hardly have been forgotten, 
it is not surprising that the corporation 
should suddenly decide to keep its over- 
due promise to the West. When the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was trying to 
break up the Pittsburgh-plus system 
some 25 years ago, western States and 
communities aired their grievances 
against that discriminatory system in 
no uncertain terms. In fact, western 
feeling against the Pittsburgh-plus sys- 
tem was so strong that, when the Federal 
Trade Commission issued a cease-and- 
desist order, United States Steel did not 
even bother to appeal it to the courts. 


LOBBIES FORMED TO UPSET COURT DECISIONS 


But fence-mending was only a small 
part of the United States Steel’s cam- 
paign to change the antitrust laws. Lob- 
bies were formed to carry the campaign 
both into the Halls of Congress and into 
the various communities throughout the 
country. The campaign cry at this time 
was “dislocation of industry.” This slo- 
gan was taken from Mr. Olds’ public 
statements made the day following the 
Cement decision. Mr. Olds had been 
headlined as warning that the Cement 
decision would cause widespread dislo- 
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cation of industry. As an added inspi- 
ration, Mr. Olds had also charged that 
the Federal Trade Commission was try- 
ing to carry out the academic theories of 
a college professor of some generations 
earlier, and that the Commission thought 
the country could have “‘a little steel mill 
in every back yard.” These statements 
proved so successful in frightening the 
businessmen of Pittsburgh and, in fact, 
the whole community of Pittsburgh, that 
the hired lobbyists took the same formula 
into every other community of the coun- 
try where they could find a concentration 
of some industry producing more goods 
than the local market could consume. 
Working through traveling committee- 
organizers and planting stories in the 
local newspapers, the lobbyists succeeded 
in convincing a great many communities 
that they were destined to become “ghost 
towns.” Thus, Pittsburgh was told that 
the basic steel industry would have to 
move to cities in which the steel-consum- 
ing industries are located, and the steel- 
consuming cities were told that the steel- 
consuming plants would have to move to 
Pittsburgh. All industry, according to 
this propaganda, would have to move 
from where it was to some other place. 
The other major steel companies and the 
cement concerns all joined in this cam- 
paign. Company executives carried on 
letter-writing campaigns to customers, 
threatening that prices would be higher 
or that customers would be cut off alto- 
gether. In some cases, these executives 
even succeeded in frightening their labor 
unions into joining the campaign for new 
legislation. 

STEEL AND CEMENT TRUSTS WANT BASING-POINT 

PRICING LEGALIZED 

The steel industry has led every suc- 
cessful public campaign on behalf of 
basing-point price fixing and was, there- 
fore, the logical leader in the new cam- 
paign. In the first place, the steel in- 
dustry is heavily involved in the cement 
industry. The United States Steel Corp. 
owns outright the world’s largest cement 
firm and was, therefore, directly affected 
by the decision in the Cement case. In 
the second place, at the time the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Cement 
case was announced, the steel industry 
was itself being tried by the Federal 
Trade Commission for engaging in a 
conspiracy to maintain a basing-point 
system in steel identical to that which 
the Supreme Court had condemned in 
the cement industry. It was plain 
enough, therefore, that, unless the anti- 
trust laws were drastically revised, the 
steel monopoly would ultimately find its 
basing-point price-fixing system in the 
same boat with the cement system. 

Of all the lobbies that were put to work 
in this campaign, the grand daddy of 
them all was the steel lobby which mas- 
terminded the whole propaganda cam- 
paign, with the able help of William 
Simon, later counsel of the Capehart 
committee. This committee was the 
Trade Policies Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, a subcommittee headed by Sena- 
tor CaPeHart and established as a result 
of a resolution introduced in the Senate 
by this distinguished Senator on May 
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20, 1948—Senate Resolution 241. On 
June 12 the Senate passed a revised res- 
olution authorizing the subcommittee to 
investigate monopoly as well as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the anti- 
trust laws. For this purpose, the appro- 
priation was increased to $50,000. This 
subcommittee, working through its chief 
counsel, William Simon, and its advisory 
council, subsequently carried on a great 
deal of investigating the antitrust laws, 
but its final report admits that it never 
got around to investigating monopoly. 
One of Senator CarxHART's first steps for 
this subcommittee was to appoint an 
advisory council of some 45 or 50 mem- 
bers. This council included many spe- 
cial-interest representatives. In the 
first place, the advisory council was made 
up almost altogether of representatives 
from the Eastern and Central States, 
there being only a very few members 
from Western and Southern States. In 
the second place, 15 of the members of 
this council represented corporations 
which had been formally charged with 
violation of the antitrust laws, and no 
less than 7 represented corporations 
which had been on the losing side in 
basing-point litigation with the Federal 
Trade Commission. In short, this so- 
called council represented a coalition of 
the monopoly interests which had lost 
out in recent court decisions involving 
violation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act or the Clayton Act as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act. 

UNITED STATES STEEL MAKES PIOUS ANNOUNCE- 

MENT 


Early in July, the United States Steel 
Corp. suddenly announced that it was re- 
quired, by the Cement decision, to price 
steel f. o. b. mill and to absorb no freight 
whatever. Why the corporation felt that 
its pricing of steel was. affected in any 
way by an order covering cement, par- 
ticularly when the steel case was still 
in the trial stage, the corporation never 
satisfactorily explained. Nor was it ex- 
plained by the other steel corporations 
who suddenly found they were likewise 
required by the cement order to price 
steel f. o. b. mill and in no other way. 
But this was a time of severe steel short- 
age—a time when steel executives were 
predicting that the shortage would last 
for another 18 months—and the shift to 
f. o. b. mill pricing at this particular time 
had several happy results for the steel 
corporations. In the first place, it was 
an indirect way of raising steel prices. 
Since the steel mills had been absorbing 
freight when they shipped into one 
another’s base territory, the shift to rigid 
f. o. b. mill pricing at a time of shortage 
meant that they could sell their total 
output without absorbing freight. By 
retaining the same base prices as before 
and making the customers pay all the 
freight, net mill prices were raised by 
the amount of the freight previously 
absorbed. 

In the second place, a solemn an- 
nouncement by the biggest industry ex- 
ecutives in the country that the law re- 
quired rigid f. o. b. mill pricing raised 
doubts, at least in the minds of execu- 
tives of other industries who follow in- 
nocent, and completely legal, delivered- 
price practices, Thus, they helped along 
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the campaign to stir up business agita- 
tion for new legislation. 


PROPAGANDA SQUEEZE PUT ON STEEL CONSUMERS 


But the fright caused to industry in 
general was nothing compared to the 
vicious squeeze that was put on steel cus- 
tomers. This is what happened: Steel 
customers who had, under the basing- 
point system, bought their steel from out- 
side sources now found they had to pay 
higher delivered costs than their nearby 
competitors who were fortunate enough 
to be on the order books of a nearby mill. 
For example, a steel customer in Cleve- 
land who had heen getting his steel from 
Pittsburgh at the Cleveland delivered 
price, now found that he had to pay 
freight from Pittsburgh, while his com- 
petitors in Cleveland who had bought 
their steel from a nearby mill were still 
able to get their supplies at the old de- 
livered costs. Moreover, when such a 
customer went to the adjacent mills for 
his steel, he was told that, because of the 
shortage, the mills there could not serve 
him. “We must take care of our old cus- 
tomers first,” the steel people would say. 

Similarly, the steel customer in Pitts- 
burgh who had bought his steel from 
Youngstown was in the same squeeze. 
He was forced to continue to buy his 
steel from Youngstown and to pay the 
freight. Both customers were at a dis- 
advantage with their local competitors 
who were fortunate enough to be on the 
books of a local mill. This kind of 
squeeze was destined to be temporary— 
to last only as long as the shortage 
lasted—for as soon as the mills had idle 
capacity, the customer in Cleveland 
shifted his business to mills close to his 
plant and, correspondingly, steel capac- 
ity at Pittsburgh was freed to take care 
of the local customers there. But the 
steel shortage did not ease until the 
summer of 1949, and in the meantime 
the squeeze on customers caused them 
to protest and to help along the cam- 
paign to get the antitrust laws repealed. 

By the time the big-steel lobby got 
organized and got its battle lines 
formed, it had become clear that the old 
battle cry about dislocation of industry 
was beginning to lose its charm, More- 
over, it became apparent that as the 
months rolled along in preparing the 
public for new legislation—and the relo- 
cation of industry which had been pre- 
dicted did not materialize—the general 
public would be less and less frightened 
by this bogy. Therefore, it became clear 
that a new campaign slogan and a new 
battle cry would have to be found, 
CAPEHART COMMITTEE STUDIES CASES WHICH 

HAD EFFECTIVELY STRENGTHENED ANTITRUST 

LAWS 

The Capehart committee then began 
to study the six cases of recent years 
which seemed to offer something new, or 
some different interpretation of the 
law from that of hundreds of old stand- 
ard cases which could hardly be at- 
tacked. These cases were, according to 
Mr. CAPEHART and his chief counsel, the 
following: The Cement case, the A. E. 
Staley case, the Corn Products Refining 
Co. case, the Morton Salt case, the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana case, and 
the Rigid Steel Conduit case. The first 
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four of these had already been decided 
in favor of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the Supreme Court, and the 
other two had been decided in the lower 
courts. But the study. of these cases 
must have revealed that no supporting 
material could be found there. No 
sponsor of a bill to weaken the antitrust 
laws could stand up and defend the law 
violators in these cases. At least none 
has done so yet, 

CLARIFICATION——A BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM ron 

THE STEEL AND CEMENT TRUSTS 

No Member of Congress would care to 
advance the proposition that the defend- 
ants in these cases were not engaged in 
monopolistic practices; or that the FTC 
should not have ordered these practices 
stopped. Failing to find in these deci- 
sions any defense for the corporations 
against whom the decisions had gone, 
the basing-point boys then hit upon the 
happy inspiration that, while the deci- 
sions themselves were all right, they had 
caused confusion. Ergo, confusion 
became the new slogan, and clarifica- 
tion of the law became the new battle 
cry. Clarify! Every time I hear that 
someone wants to clarify the laws of 
the land, I know for a fact that he has 
first raised that synthetic fog. He sim- 
ply does not like the law which the Con- 
gress of the United States has enacted— 
and what the Supreme Court has said the 
law means. This slogan and this battle 
cry were taken up by the supporting 
chorus among the trade press. And this 
slogan and this battle cry were taken 
home to the various States and com- 
munities by so-called forums and other 
traveling circuses sent out by the basing- 
point lobby. The basing-point lobby 
finally became officially the Council for 
Clarification of Pricing Policies, with Mr. 
William Simon, former chief counsel for 
the Capehart committee, continuing to 
carry on the campaign as a registered 
lobbyist; and Senator Albert Hawkes, one 
of the original members of the Capehart 
committee and now retired from the 
Senate, serves as the head of this lobby. 
Confusion is the slogan we still have 
with us today, and clarification is still 
the battle cry. These are the solemn ex- 
planations, moreover, which the con- 
gressional sponsors of the basing-point 
bill have put forward to justify legisla- 
tion which would nearly destroy the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act and would 
without question repeal the Robinson- 
Patman Act amendment to section 2 of 
the Clayton Act. Indeed, it cannot be 
denied that one way to clarify the anti- 
trust laws is to repeal them. 

Soon it will be 2 years since the Con- 
gress began its so-called attempts to 
clarify the American antitrust laws. 
For 2 years, one of the best organized 
lobbies in this country has sown confu- 
sion about the pricing practices which 
are legal, and always have been legal, so 
that they could clarify them. They 
have raised a fog about the decisions of 
our Supreme Court which should make 
these beclouding lawyer-lobbyists eli- 
gible for top positions as “weathermak- 
ers.” Let us kill this threat to small 
business and to our antitrust laws—now 
and forever. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF BASING-POINT 
LEGISLATION 


The Capehart committee held public 
hearings in November and December of 
1948, during which it heard 109 wit- 
nesses. Representatives of the large 
steel and cement corporations who had 
engineered this so-called investigation 
were conspicuous by their absence from 
the proceedings. Instead they sent their 
customers and fabricators, who, in order 
to continue to receive their steel and 
cement in the tight market, had little 
choice but to do the bidding of their 
suppliers. But the committee simplified 
their job of supporting the need for clar- 
ification. Both in the questioning of 
witnesses and later in their report, com- 
mittee members and counsel gave only 
two possible alternatives: legislation to 
end the so-called confusion or strict 
f. o. b. pricing. No wonder, the com- 
mittee's report later summarized that 
not a single small-business man, union 
representative or other witness—with 
but two exceptions, favored the f. o. b. 
pricing system. 

The committee did not confine its ac- 
tivities to the hearing room. It went 
around the country trying to raise a 
clamor from the grass roots. Accord- 
ing to the magazine Western Industry, 
December 1948, one meeting in Denver 
organized at the behest of the commit- 
tee backfired a little. After hearing 
speeches by a, member of the commit- 
tee’s advisory council, a cement manu- 
facturer and a representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce, some of the 
small manufacturers in the audience 
rose and said they hated to seem out 
of order but they were darn glad the 
basing-point system was out. 

Although the Senate committee 
changed chairmen with the incoming 
Eighty-first Congress, it continued its 
work where it had left off. After hear- 
ing another 21 witnesses in January and 
February, it issued an interim report 
March 11, 1949, and turned the whole 
problem over to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Its general conclusion amounted to 
this: a required f. o. b. pricing system 
would be bad for competition. 

Senator Jonnson of Colorado, who had 
taken over the Capehart committee, 
meanwhile had introduced two bills—S. 
236—two versions—to legalize freight 
absorption, delivered pricing, and abol- 
ish the good-faith defense. On his sec- 
ond bill, he joined Senator CAPEHART in 
a measure that went even further than 
the first. It said that the existence of 
a common pricing formula shall not 
alone be sufficient to prove the exist- 
ence of an alleged conspiracy. Senator 
Myers on the same day introduced his 
moratorium measure, S. 1008. ° 

The Senate Judiciary Committee held 
hearings on these measures during 
March and April. One of the witnesses 
on this occasion was William Simon, the 
former general counsel of the Capehart 
committee. Simon, point by point, ob- 
jected to the criticism and suggestions 
which the Federal Trade Commission had 
made of the moratorium bill. Here, for 
the first time, he shifted his role officially 
from that of counsel to that of advocate 
and lobbyist. 
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On April 27 the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported Senator Myers’ mora- 
torium bill, S. 1008, which would have 
suspended for 16 months the application 
of the antitrust laws to cases involving 
freight absorption and delivered pricing. 
As its reason for reporting this measure, 
rather than the permanent legislation 
sponsored by Senators Jonnson of Colo- 
rado and CAPEHART, the committee gave 
the length of time that would be re- 
quired for a study of such permanent 
measures. Only a temporary, interim 
bill, they thought, could receive the 
quick action they were seeking. 

Senator LANGER wrote a ringing dis- 
sent, which warned of the danger to the 
antitrust laws which would be the cer- 
tain result of this bill. 


THE O’MAHONEY SUBSTITUTE 


The Senate took up this bill on May 
31, and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] announced that he would 
introduce substitute, permanent legis- 
lation. Most of the Senate debate con- 
cerned the moratorium, On the after- 
noon of June 1, the O’Mahoney substi- 
tute came formally before the Senate. 
Senators had had little chance to study 
it. Alert to the dangers of a measure 
which modified the language of our basic 
antitrust statutes, Senators KEFAUVER 
and Lone probed the effect which the 
language of this bill would have on com- 
petition and small business, Under 
questioning Senator O’MAHONEY con- 
ceded that section 3 of the bill would 
overrule the circuit court decision in the 
Standard Oil of Indiana case, which 
Judge Sherman Minton had recently is- 
sued. It would permit Standard to plead 
good faith as a complete defense in dis- 
criminating in price against the small, 
independent gasoline dealers. It would, 
in other words, tear the heart out of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and carry us 
back to the old Clayton Act with its big 
loopholes, which we have so strenuously 
tried to close. 

Senator OMaRHON EY agreed to two 
modifications which the Senator from 
Tennessee suggested as off-the-cuff im- 
provements. In section 2 (b), which re- 
lates to freight absorption, the modifica- 
tion prohibited such freight absorption 
if its effect would be to lessen competi- 
tion. In section 3, which relates to price 
discrimination in general, the Kefauver 
language provided that the good-faith 
defense could be a complete defense in 
only those cases of price discrimination 
where the effect of the discrimination 
would not lessen competition. Both pro- 
ponents and opponents after a short hour 
of debate on this bill, expressed their ap- 
proval of it, and the Senate adopted it 
by voice vote. Only the junior Senator 
from Louisiana, Mr. Lonc, expressed 
some concern, lest the Senate had bought 
a cat in the bag. 

When everyone is as happy about a piece 
of legislation as Senators appear to be— 


He said— 


someone is going to be fooled when he wakes 
up and sees what is in it. 


On June 6, Senator Lancer moved to 
reconsider the action, but the Senate 
would not go along. 
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NO PUBLIC HEARINGS ON SENATE SUBSTITUTE, 
S. 1008 

So S. 1008 came over to the House, 
where the Judiciary Committee hastily 
held only executive hearings on the 
pernicious bill. A subcommittee headed 
by the Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER], himself the author 
of a companion moratorium to Senator 
Myers’ bill, H. R. 2222, heard only two 
witnesses, the Senator from Wyoming 
and Herbert A. Bergson, chief of the 
Antitrust Division. Both urged adoption 
of the measure. Mr. Bergson, in his po- 
sition, is entrusted with the enforcement 
of the Sherman Act, but not with the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, and at 
least not primarily, the Clayton Act, the 
two statutes which the pending bill would 
amend. But not only did he support the 
bill as it came from the Senate, he went 
further and suggested that the Kefauver 
amendments be deleted. And these 
amendments were the only slight safe- 
guards for small business which the 
measure then contained. By this time 
a great number of people had asked for 
an opportunity to testify on the measure, 
The subcommittee rejected these re- 
quests, and reported to its parent body 
the same day, June 8. Following the 
recommendations of Mr. Bergson the 
group stripped the Kefauver amend- 
ments from the bill which it reported, 
and made one other change. They modi- 
fied section 4 (d) with, respect to the 
definition of the phrase “the effect may 
be,” so that it read “resonable probabil- 
ity” of the specified effect. 
NO HEARINGS ON MEASURE OF OVERWHELMING 

IMPORTANCE 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these were the first 
hearings, the only hearings by either the 
House or the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tees on a measure which is of such tre- 
mendous importance to the economy of 
this country. Hardly could they be 
called hearings, at that. The only two 
witnesses were the Senate sponsor and 
the representative of a Government de- 
partment not directly concerned in the 
legislation. I, therefore, urged that oth- 
er witnesses be given an opportunity to 
express their opinion on this all-impor- 
tant legislation. The full Judiciary Com- 
mittee consented to have a closed meet- 
ing, at which I was privileged to testify 
along with my good friend the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins], and two 
Representatives from the great States of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, Mr. CORBETT 
and Mr. VELDE. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evins] and I told the 
committee that we thought the bill would 
not only legalize the basing-point sys- 
tem but that it would repeal the Robin- 
son-Patman Act and open up the law to 
every kind of price discrimination. The 
Robinson-Patman Act is the only pro- 
tection which small-business men have 
against destructive and predatory price 
discrimination. I implored them not to 
wipe the Robinson-Patman Act from the 
statute books without, at least, making a 
thorough study of the effect this bill 
would have on the free-enterprise 
system, a 

In spite of our urgent pleas the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary reported the bill 
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to the House 1 week later, on June 21. 

It held no further hearings. Moreover, 

it reported the bill again without the 

Kefauver amendments. 

The only good thing that can be said 
for the bill at this stage is that it con- 
tained in section 4 (D) not the Senate’s 
definition of the phrase the effect may 
be” to mean that there is substantial and 
probative evidence of the specified effect, 
but language suggested by Mr. Bergson, 
which required only “reasonable proba- 
bility” of the specified effect. 

SMALL BUSINESS OBJECTED TO S. 1008 AND 
REQUESTED HEARINGS BY SMALL-BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE 
Small-business groups from all over 

the country, Mr. Speaker, had been try- 

ing to voice their objections to the bill. 

They wrote and called me, to see what 

I could do to give them an opportunity 

to be heard. The only thing I could do, 

since the Judiciary Committee had al- 
ready acted, was to open to them the 
only forum at my disposal: The Select 

Committee on Small Business. Fifteen 

witnesses appeared during five full days 

of hearings. Fifteen representatives of 
small and independent business and of 
farmers, trained and experienced econ- 
omists, and members of the staff of the 

Federal Trade Commission, which is 

charged with the enforcement of the 

Clayton and the Robinson-Patman Acts. 

All spoke as one in condemning the bill, 

urging that Congress think twice before 

striking this blow at the heart of our 
laws against monopoly. 

Even while these witnesses were testi- 
fying, the Committee on Rules heard 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
urge that it send this bill speedily to the 
floor of the House. I left my own com- 
mittee hearings to request the Rules 
Committee to stop, look, and listen, and 
to permit more hearings by the proper 
legislative committee which had report- 
ed the bill. I warned them that this was 
dangerous legislation which would set 
us back decades in antitrust enforce- 
ment. 

But the Rules Committee sent the 
measure to the floor June 30, even while 
the Small Business Committee held its 
hearings. 

The bill came up on the floor of the 
House July 7, with the time—1 hour— 
evenly divided between my good friend, 
the learned gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] and myself. We had 1 
hour’s debate for a bill which would in 
a large measure set at naught the body 
of antimonopoly laws which the Con- 
gress of the United States had slowly 
and painstakingly evolved over the course 
of 60 years. As in the earlier debate in 
the Senate, those of us who were con- 
cerned about the fate of the small-busi- 
ness man, if S. 1008 were passed, tried not 
only to stop passage of the measure; we 
also tried to make it less dangerous 
through amendments similar to the Ke- 
fauver amendments. We told the House 
that the bill would perpetuate the bas- 
ing-point system with all its implica- 
tions. We told them that it meant price 
fixing, that it would hold back the in- 
dustrial development of the South and 
the West of the United States, and that 


it would, in fact, say to the big national 
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corporation, “Go right ahead and dis- 
criminate against your small local com- 
petitors.” 

FRIENDS OF SMALL BUSINESS OFFER AMEND- 
MENTS IN EFFORT TO SAVE ROBINSON-PATMAN 
ACT 
First Mr. Writs and then Mr. CARROLL 

tried to insert language similar to, but 

stronger than, that suggested in the 

Senate by Mr. KEFAUVER., Mr. WILLIS saw 

the danger of section 1, which would 

make it difficult for the Federal Trade 

Commission under the Federal Trade 

Commission Act to bring action against 

any system of delivered pricing, how- 

ever unfair a method of competition it 
might find it to be. But the House re- 
jected the proposed modification, which 
would have made this section somewhat 
less noxious. That left section 1 beyond 


At this point Mr. CARROLL stepped into 
the breach, and successfully persuaded 
the membership of this body to adopt 
safeguards in section 2 (b) and 3, sim- 
ilar to the Kefauver amendments which 
the Judiciary Committee had deleted. 
In section 2 (b) the Carroll language 
provided that freight absorption would 
not be permissible if its effects were those 
prohibited by the Robinson-Patman Act, 
that is, that the effect may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or otherwise 
violate the act. In section 3 the same 
phrase was attached to the good faith 
defense provision, so that the good-faith 
defense could no longer serve if the price 
discrimination might have the same ef- 
fects of causing injury to competition. 
MEMBERS STILL DISSATISFIED, SEEK RECOMMITTAL 


Alert to the dangers that the bill still 
contained, even with these amendments, 
two of my colleagues, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] rose to 
ask for its recommittal. But the House 
reoi the motion, and then passed the 


The next move came in the Senate. 
Reports in the press meanwhile had 
carried the story that the conferees 
would try to knock the safeguarding 
Carroll amendments back out of the bill, 
and if any, leave only the weaker Ke- 
fauver amendments. To forestall any 
such action, if it were actually contem- 
plated, the friends of the small-business 
man in the Senate decided they would 
try to concur in the House version of the 
measure, unless they could kill the bill 
outright. They almost missed an oppor- 
tunity to make this move, because the bill 
had been quietly called up and sent to 
conference without the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] being notified, al- 
though an understanding to this effect 
had been previously agreed upon. The 
Senate later, however, agreed to take up 
Senator Lone’s motion for reconsidera- 
tion on the appointment of conferees. 
And the Senate, in discussing the motion, 
finally on August 10, 11, and 12 for the 
first time really debated the bill itself. 
Scholarly Senator Douctas, a former 
president of the American Economic 
Association, delivered a masterful anal- 
ysis of the bill. He said flatly that it 
would legalize the basing-point system. 
Senator Loxe showed that without any 
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question it would repeal the Robinson- 

Patman Act and permit the destruction 

of small business through price discrimi- 

nation. He also openly expressed the 
fear that the conferees would try to 
dilute the few safeguards which had been 
written into the measure by Senator 

Keravver and Representative CARROLL. 

But the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 

O’Conor], who had been appointed to the 

conference committee, told him that no 

such effort would be made. Mr. O'CONOR 
pointed out that the conferees were 
bound by the Senate language on the 
one hand, and the House language on 
the other, and that if conferees were to 
go outside these bounds the report would 
become subject to a point of order. By 

a vote of 28 to 49 the Senate rejected, on 

August 12, the move to reconsider. 

TWO CONYEREES REFUSE TO SIGN CONFERENCE 
REPORT, WHICH IS INFINITELY WORSE THAN 
ORIGINAL BILL 
The House, August 16, voted to insist 

on its amendments and sent the bill to 

conference, appointing Messrs. CELLER, 

WALTER, WILLIS, MICHENER, and Case of 

New Jersey to the conference committee. 

The conferees labored long—they did not 

report back to the House until almost 

2 months later, October 13. 

They brought forth a horse of a dif- 
ferent color. Section 1 remained un- 
changed, since House and Senate versions 
were identical. In section 2 (b) con- 
ferees struck out the Carroll amendment, 
and inserted a version of the weaker 
Kefauver amendment, permitting freight 
absorption to meet the equally low price 
of a competitor in good faith, except 
where such absorption of freight would 
be such that its effect upon competition 
will be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion—instead of may be substantially to 
lessen competition—a more difficult point 
to prove. In section 3 they took out 
not only the Carroll amendment; they 
also eliminated the corresponding Ke- 
fauver amendment completely, thus 
denying the intent of both Senate and 
House, and leaving the good-faith de- 
fense as a complete defense in all price- 
discrimination cases. In section 4 (d) 
they again went beyond the intent of 
either the House or Senate by writing a 
new definition of the term “the effect 
may be,” the crucial phrase of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. They required 
that there be reasonable, substantial, and 
probative evidence of the specified ef- 
fect—forcing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to adduce positive evidence of 
facts not yet in existence. 

Only three members of the eight-man 
conference committee actually signed the 
report in person. These three signed as 
proxy for another three of the conferees. 
The remaining two refused to sign at all. 
One of these was the chairman of our 
Judiciary Committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], and the 
other was my good friend the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Wmruts]. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
announced on the floor of the House on 
October 14 why he could not sign this 
report. He said it did not reflect the 
wishes of the House; it “would seriously 
interfere with antitrust enforcement, 
enable offenders against the Robinson- 
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Patman Act to go unwhipped of justice, 
and hobble the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion.” Those are the words of a man 
who, as a member and chairman of our 
great Judiciary Committee, has long 
made a study of our antitrust laws, who 
last year shepherded through the House 
the antimerger bill, to close the loophole 
in the Clayton Act, and who, during 
several months last fall, held intensive 
hearings on the entire field of economic 
concentration and monopoly. Several 
others of us warned the House to be- 
ware of this bill, S. 1008, in the strong- 
est language we could muster, and I 
tried to have it recommitted. But the 
House rejected my motion by a vote of 
138 to 178, and then voted 200 to 104 to 
adopt the report. 

DOUGLAS WARNS OF LEGAL BOOBY TRAPS AND MINE 

FIELDS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

The Senate found itself in its third 
basing-point debate on October 17. The 
measure before it, however, was again 
different from those considered earlier. 
Senator Douctas said the innocent lan- 
gauge of the bill had taken in many 
thoroughly well-meaning persons and 
legislators, but he warned it was “full 
of legal booby traps which will enable 
big business to free itself from the anti- 
trust laws, and it lays a mine field for 
the small-business men of the country.” 
He then moved to defer furthur consid- 
eration of the conference report until 
January 20. Senator O'Conor attempt- 
ed to block the delay with a move to 
table DoucLAs' motion, but the Senate, 
by a tie vote, 29 to 29, rejected the 
O' Conor proposal, and then voted to 
wait until January 20. 

GIANTS OF INDUSTRY AWAIT PASSAGE OF s. 1008 
TO RETURN TO BASING-POINT PRICING 

Some newspapers speculated that the 
recent steel price increase was a move 
preparatory to a return to the basing- 
point system, on the date when the Sen- 
ate should adopt the conference report. 
It can now be said that this speculation 
was somewhat premature. Apparently 
convinced that the bill was now so bad 
that it would no longer be acceptable 
even to its most ardent Senate sup- 
porters, the Senate on January 20 sent 
the bill back to conference. It had be- 
come obvious that the definition of sec- 
tion 4 (d) as written by the conferees, 
would have the effect of not only creat- 
ing an impossible burden of proof under 
section 2, but also under sections 3 and 
7 of the Clayton Act. Section 7, you 
may remember, is that part of the Clay- 
ton Act for which we only last year 
passed the loophole-stopping antimerger 
bill, which is still pending in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. To undo thus, 
with one stroke of the pen, the effort 
which we have made over many years to 
tighten up section 7 was more than even 
the bill’s strongest supporters could 
accept. 

Sponsors of the measure supported the 
recommittal because the Department of 
Justice had raised serious objection to 
the definition of the key phrase of the 
Robinson-Patman Act in section 4 (d) 
and wanted to restore the language orig- 
inally reported from the House Judiciary 
Committee. The only change they sug- 
gested to the conferees is in that section, 
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The term “the effect may be” was to be 
defined that there should be “reasonable 
probability” of the specified effect. 


SECOND CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 1008 


After the Senate, on January 20, sent 
S. 1008 back to conference, it was neces- 
sary for the House of Representatives to 
agree to the further conference requested 
by the Senate. The matter was brought 
before the House by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee [Mr. CELLER] on 
February 28. I immeditaely asked 
unanimous consent, in view of the im- 
portance of the subject, to have the time 
for debate extended 30 minutes. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Kearns] objected. Therefore, the total 
debate concerning the reappointment of 
conferees was of 1 hour’s duration. Of 
that 1 hour the opponents of the bill were 
granted a total of 13 minutes, while the 
proponents of the bill, of course, con- 
sumed 47 minutes of the time allowed 
for debate. 

Not only were there no public hearings 
on S. 1008, as it embodied the O’Mahoney 
substitute—which, to be exact, is a per- 
manent moratorium on the antitrust 
laws—but the debate on the floor was in- 
adequate. There was not sufficient de- 
bate on the floor of the House to allow 
examination of all the examples of may- 
hem which S. 1008 commits on the Fed- 
tral Trade Commission Act and the Clay- 
ton Act as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

‘In the short time that I had on Feb- 
ruary 28 I tried to point out the inequal- 
ity of opportunity which small-business 
opponents of the bill had had in trying 
to express their opposition. This in- 
equality of opportunity applied equally, 
of course, to the farm groups, the labor 
groups, and the consumer groups, who 
had worked earnestly and hard to make 
themselves heard over the clamor of the 
proponents, with reverberations of 
clanking open-hearth steel furnaces and 
the noisy crushing of cement rock in the 
background. Despite the earnest efforts 
of the opponents of S. 1008, the House 
voted to send the bill back to conference. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL] endeavored to restore his pro- 
tecting small-business amendments 
which had been adopted in July by mov- 
ing that the conferees be instructed to 
insist upon the House amendments. 
This motion was defeated on a tabling 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Water], with 76 Democrats 
and 135 Republicans voting to table and 
141 Democrats and 19 Republicans vot- 
ing against tabling. P 

SMALL BUSINESS CONTINUES THE FIGHT ON 

S. 1008 

The second conference report came be- 
fore the House on March 14. Mean- 
while, however, having lost the first 
round on February 28 by 59 votes in the 
House, small business renewed its fight 
with vigor and determination. Once 
again they had valiant support from the 
farm, labor, and consumer organiza- 
tions—organizations with a Nation-wide 
membership. Some of these groups 
were the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Cooperative League of the 
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United States, the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, National 
Candy Wholesalers Association, National 
Council of Petroleum Retailers, the 
National Farmers Union, the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
the National Grange, the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Tire Dealers, and 
the United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association. State associations of re- 
tail grocers also voiced their opposition 
to the passage of S. 1008. 

Why are small business, labor, the 
farmer, and the consumer, as repre- 
sented by these Nation-wide organiza- 
tions, so opposed to this bill? The an- 
swer appears to be a fundamental belief 
in our antitrust laws and a pronounced 
antipathy to the monopolistic forces 
which control many of our industries. 
Furthermore, it is, I believe, a sense of 
fairness which prompts these great or- 
ganizations to oppose measures such as 
S. 1008. They do not believe in price 
discrimination and unfair trade prac- 
tices, and they do not believe in an econ- 
omy totally controlled by a set of arti- 
ficial pricing systems. These groups did 
effective work in their efforts to save sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, which will be destroyed by section 
1 of S. 1008, and in saving the Clayton 
Act as amended by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, which would be effectively de- 
stroyed by sections 2 and 3 of this bill. 


BIG BUSINESS ALSO BUSY 


During this period between February 
28 and March 14, the representatives of 
the Steel Trust, Cement Trust, and the 
Oil Trust were also busy. This powerful 
lobby, which now seems to have effective 
help from the financial management 
controlling the eastern railroads as well 
as from the chemical combines and 
other self-seeking groups, put on an in- 
tensive campaign. The trade journals 
and certain newspapers favoring big- 
business tactics were filled with articles 
pressing for the passage of S. 1008. 

GAINS MADE BY OPPONENTS OF 8. 1008 IN HOUSE 
VOTE ON MARCH 14 

When the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] called up the 
second conference report on March 14, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] asked unanimous consent to ex- 
tend the debate one-half hour beyond 
the usual hour. Objection was again 
made to any extension in the time of de- 
bate. Again the opponents of the bill 
could only hit the high spots during the 
debate. However, during the course of 
the debate, one of the real purposes of 
the bill was frankly stated by one of its 
proponents. That purpose, as stated, 
was the reestablishment of the basing- 
point system and the continued desire to 
concentrate most of our steel production 
within a small circumscribed geograph- 
ical area. 

Several attempts, in addition to that 
of Mr. Boccs, were made during the 
course of the debate in the House on 
March 14 to extend the time of the de- 
bate. Each request met an objection. 
Members from the South and West 
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pointed out the injury to those sections 
which had taken place in the past under 
the basing-point system as practiced by 
heavy industries, and others in the short 
time available endeavored to press home 
the points of injury to small business by 
the emasculation of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. Members from the West and 
South were accused of being selfish be- 
cause they wanted industry to thrive in 
their areas and because they wanted 
their constituents to be relieved perma- 
nently of artificial pricing systems in our 
basic industries. Although the House 
debate was short, it did serve to clear the 
atmosphere to some extent, and it per- 
mitted Members for the first time to lis- 
ten to frank admissions of the desire to 
continue to concentrate, particularly the 
steel industry, within a very small area 
of our country. 

FIFTEEN VOTES WOULD HAVE CHANGED THE RE- 

SULT IN THE HOUSE ON S. 1008 

Had the debate continued and all of 
the available information been given to 
the Members of the House, I am sure the 
result would have been different. As it 
was, 15 votes would have changed the 
result on the motion of the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] to recom- 
mit the conference report on S. 1008 to 
the committee of conference. The vote 
for recommittal was 175 yeas and 204 
nays. One hundred and fifty-four Dem- 
ocrats and twenty Republicans voted to 
recommit, while 132 Republicans and 72 
Democrats voted against Mr. CARROLL’S 
motion to recommit. Sixteen Democrats 
were paired for recommittal, while 7 
Democrats and 9 Republicans were 
paired against recommittal. Thus the 
conference report was adopted by the 
House, and future action was in the 
hands of the Senate. On April 10, a 
motion was made by the chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, Mr. 
McCarran, that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the conference re- 
port on S. 1008. The motion was de- 
feated 36 to 35. Twenty-seven Demo- 
crats and nine Republicans voted against 
taking up the conference report, and 11 
Democrats and 24 Republicans voted in 
the affirmative. This vote is significant 
although not conclusive as a guide to fu- 
ture Senate action. In making an anal- 
ysis of the vote, one must conclude that 
certain of the Senators voting to con- 
sider the conference report and certain 
others voting against consideration will 
in all probability be found for or against 
the report when a vote on the report it- 
self is taken, 

It is more significant, however, that in 
the House vote the opponents of S. 1008 
had made great gains over any previ- 
ous vote. It is equally clear that as time 
has elapsed both the membership of the 
House and of the Senate have a better 
understanding of the destructive force 
to our antitrust laws embodied in the 
bill, S. 1008. To this better understand- 
ing a large measure of the credit must 
go to small business and its friends in 
their unrelenting fight to prevent the de- 
struction of our antitrust laws and to 
upset a long line of court decisions up- 
holding those laws. The organizations 
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mentioned above, arrayed on the side of 

small business and free enterprise, have 

met the forces of greed and monopoly 

and have stopped them in their tracks, 

WILL SMALL BUSINESS WIN ITS BATTLE ON 
S. 1008 IN THE SENATE? 

Several times since April 10, discussion 
has taken place as to when S. 1008 will 
come up for consideration. As a privi- 
leged matter, a motion can be made at 
any time to bring up S. 1008. However, 
when such a motion is made, in all prob- 
ability a vote will be taken on the ques- 
tion. A great many Senators publicly 
and privately have indicated a growing 
opposition to the bill. It is expected 
that, if the required number of votes are 
found to bring the conference report be- 
fore the Senate for consideration, the 
debate will be long and exhaustive. The 
debate in the Senate should be long. 
The debate in the Senate should be ex- 
tensive and informative, because we 
have had no public hearings on the 
measure and little debate in either the 
House or the Senate in view of the issues 
involved in this legislation. The con- 
ference report on S. 1008 I hope will be 
voted down. If the proponents of this 
type of legislation insist upon pressing 
it for passage, the appropriate commit- 
tees of the House and Senate should con- 
duct public hearings of sufficient length 
to allow the opponents of such legislation 
to have their day in court. It may be 
worthy to reiterate that the one and 
only chance which small business has 
had to voice its opposition was in the 
hearings of the Small Business Commit- 
tee of the House, entitled “Small Busi- 
ness Objections on Basing Point Legisla- 
tion, Particularly S. 1008,” which were 
not concluded: because of the haste in 
which the O’Mahoney bill was cata- 
pulted to the floor of the House for con- 
sideration last July. 

The efforts to prevent the passage of 
S. 1008 have been long and arduous. It 
is a fight that small business should not 
have had to make. It is a fight in which 
small business should not have been 
forced to call upon its friends in the 
farm, labor, and consumer organiza- 
tions for aid. It has been a fight in 
which the money, power, and propa- 
ganda of the privileged interests have 
been pitted against the home-town mer- 
chant and manufacturer and their 
customers. 

MONEY, POWER, AND PROPAGANDA PITTED AGAINST 
HOME-TOWN MERCHANT 

It is my belief that it will create an 
unhappy situation for the sponsors of 
this legislation should it become law. 
Without in anywise reflecting on the 
sincerity of purpose or the high motives 
of the sponsors of S. 1008, it is my con- 
viction that, should the bill become law, 
within a period of a few years the struc- 
ture of our antitrust laws will have been 
so weakened and wrecked that the prog- 
ress we have made in the past 50 years 
will be for naught. 

Many Senators have aptly warned that 
this is a bad bill. Sent eee 
of its course through Congress it has 
come out a worse bill than before. It 
is my sincere hope that, when the con- 
ference report does come before the Sen- 
ate, it will reject it for what it is—the 
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most destructive piece of antitrust legis- 
lation ever to come before the Congress, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Case of South Dakota (at the 
request of Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts), 
on account of important business. 

To Mr. LARCADE, for 5 days, on account 
of attending Democratic State Central 
Committee meeting in Louisiana. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 455. Joint resolution authorizing 
the designation of American Student Nurse 
Days, 1950. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to a joint resolution of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 138. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating May 30, Memorial Day, as a day for 
a Nation-wide prayer for peace. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
and joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 5472. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other purposes; 
and 


H. J. Res. 455. Joint resolution authorizing 
the designation of American Student Nurse 
Days, 1950. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Sat- 
urday, May 6, 1950, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1430. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
December 9, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a pre- 
liminary examination of Hatton Creek, Wi- 
comico River, on western shore of Maryland, 
in the vicinity of Rock Point, Charles County, 
Md., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved on July 24, 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

1431. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to promote the development 
of improved commercial transport aircraft by 
providing for operation, testing, and modi- 
fication thereof”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1482. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service suspending deportation as well 
as a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the act of Congress approved July 1, 1948 
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(Public Law 863), amending subsection (c) 
of section 19 of the Immigration Act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. C. 155 (c)): 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1433. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of the orders of the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service granting the status of per- 
manent residence to the subjects of such 
orders, pursuant to section 4 of the act of 
Congress approved June 25, 1948 (Public Law 
774); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. House Joint Resolution 466. Joint 
resolution to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion at the First United States International 
Trade Fair, Inc., Chicago, III., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2016). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2811. An act to amend section 1462 of 
title 18 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the importation or transportation 
of obscene matters; with amendment (Rept, 
No. 2017). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 6826. A bill to extend the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604) for 
a period of 3 years, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2018). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1145. An act for the relief of 
Persephone Poulios; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2006). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER. Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2071. An act for the relief of 
Mrs. Alice Willmarth; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2007). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2258. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Apostolos A. Kartsonis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2008). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2308. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam Alfred Bevan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2009). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2427. An act for the relief of 
Masae Marumoto; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2010). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2431. An act for the relief of 
Sumiko Kato; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2011).. Referfed to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2443. An act for the relief of 
Mrs. Georgette Ponsard; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2012). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2479. An act for the relief of 

D. Strenger and his wife Claire Strenger; 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 2013). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2568. An act for the relief of 
Carmen E. Lyon; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2014). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6482. A bill for the relief of 
Antonio Artolozaga Euscola; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2015). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 8389. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of post-office buildings in local 
communities where the residents purchase 
bonds in an amount sufficient to finance the 
construction cost, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 8390. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for the reconstruction and repair 
of roads and other public facilities in the 
States of North Dakota and Minnesota which 
were damaged or destroyed by recent floods; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 8391. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lations to establish for persons who served 
in the armed forces during World War II 
a further presumption of service connection 
for psychoses developing to a compensable 
degree of disability within 5 years from the 
date of separation from active service; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HEDRICK: 

H. R. 8392. A bill designating September 2 
of each year as Victory Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 8393. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for moderate-income fam- 
ilies; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 8394. A bill for the relief of Dodge 
County, Wis.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 8395. A bill to provide for site acqui- 
sition and construction of a general medical 
and surgical Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at Jacksonville, Fla.; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, LEMKE: 

H. R. 8396. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to States and local governments in 
major disasters, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. J. Res. 466. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the First United 
States International Trade Fair, Inc., Chi- 
cago, III., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H. R. 8397. A bill for the relief of Phil 
(Triantaphyllos) P. Petrou; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 8398. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Katherine L. Sewell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. R. 8399. A bill for the relief of Calce- 
donio Taglarini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 8400. A bill for the relief of Shizue 

Sawai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H. R. 8401. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maurice N. Goss; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 8402. A bill for the relief of Maj, 
Thomas H. Campbell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUTTON: 

H. R. 8403. A bill for the relief of T. H. 
Richardson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. Res. 588. Resolution for the relief of 
Kenneth R. Kleinman; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

2105. Mr. HAGEN presented a resolution 
adopted by the Minnesota Food Retailers 
Association, St. Paul, Minn., petitioning for 
sound Federal and State fiscal policies, which 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturpbay, May 6, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

May 6, 1950. 

I hereby designate Hon. JohN W. McCor- 

mack to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
Sam RAYBURN. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the great source and 
inspiration of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, we pray that Thou wilt create 
within us and in the heart of all man- 
kind a more Christlike spirit. 

Thou hast endowed us with wonderful 
moral and spiritual capacities. May they 
be brought to fulfillment and fruition. 

Help us realize that when, as individ- 
uals or a nation, we transgress Thy 
righteous laws and commandments we do 
not break them, for they cannot be bro- 
ken, but we break ourselves, for “he that 
sinneth wrongeth his own soul.” 

Inspire us with a steadfast loyalty to 
the ideals and principles which Thou 
hast ordained for the peace and pros- 
perity of the world. 

Wilt Thou bless our beloved Speaker 
and the members of his bereaved family 
with the consolations of Thy grace. 

We are sending them our thoughts of 
love and sympathy through the God of 
all consolation. In Christ's name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
THE LATE JAMES RAYBURN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair requests the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SABATH] to take the chair. 
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Mr. SABATH assumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
becomes my sad duty to announce the 
death of the Speaker’s brother, James 
Rayburn. 

The Speaker left last night to return 
to his home in Bonham, Tex. I know I 
express the sentiments of the House 
when I say we deeply regret the sorrow ° 
that has come to the Speaker and his 
family. They have our deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, chairman of the 
Texas delegation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Texas delegation, we would 
like to extend our deep sympathy and 
understanding to the Speaker and other 
members of his family in the loss of his 
oldest brother, Jim. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in behalf of the Republicans 
in the House, I want to join the Texas 
delegation in expressing our heartfelt 
sympathy to the Speaker and his family 
in their hour of sorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 4 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
behalf of the Democratic Members of 
the House, I join with the Texas dele- 
gation in the expression of sympathy 
to our beloved Speaker in the death of 
his brother, and extend to the widow of 
his brother and his late brother’s fam- 
ily, to the Speaker and his brothers and 
sisters, our profound sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have permission to extend 
their rem -rks at this point on the death 
of the brother of our beloved Speaker, 
and that they may have five legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 


- on this subject. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
deed unhappy upon learning that our 
beloved Speaker’s brother, James Ray- 
burn, had passed into eternity. I know 
that I am expressing the sentiments of 
the Illinois delegation as well as every 
Member of this great body in saying that 
we all profoundly regret this sad hap- 
pening. 

I know that our beloved Speaker, Sam 
RAYEURN, feels keenly about the loss of 
his older brother, and we extend to him 
our deep-felt sympathy. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Texas delegation and a 
long-time friend of our beloved Speaker, 
I feel with unusual keenness the sorrow 
that has come to him and his family, 
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The Rayburn family is particularly 
close-knit. They have never lost in any 
slight degree the devotion which was 
taught them from infancy. 

Knowing of this affection for one an- 
other, I realize how deeply they must feel 
in this loss. Each one has my profound 
sympathy. 

ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Myr. Speaker, at the 
request of the absent Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 589). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, be, and he is hereby, elected Speaker 
pro tempore during the absence of the 
Speaker. 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election 
of Hon. Jon W. McCormack as Speaker pro 
tempore during the absence of the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SWEARING IN OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. MANSFIELD administered the 
oath of office as Speaker pro tempore to 
Mr. McCormack, 


MOTION TO ADJOURN 


Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, owing to 
the enforced absence of the Speaker and 
of a large number of other Members of 
the House, I think we should not continue 
this measure today. I therefore move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his motion to per- 
mit the submission of consent requests? 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
hold the motion. 


PERMITTING FREE ENTRY OF ARTICLES 
FOR EXHIBITION AT FIRST UNITED 
STATES INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 
INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 466) to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the First United 
States International Trade Fair, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all articles which shall 
be imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the First United 
States International Trade Fair, to be held 
at Chicago, III., from August 7 to August 20, 
1950, inclusive, by the First United States 
International Trade Fair, Inc., a corporation, 
or for use in constructing, installing or main- 
taining foreign exhibits at the said trade 
fair, upon which articles there shall be a 
tariff or customs duty, shall be admitted 
without payment of such tariff, customs 
duty, fees, or cha-ges under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe; but it shall be lawful at any time 
during or within 3 months after the close 
of the said trade fair to sell within the 
area of the trade fair any articles provided 
for herein, subject. to such regulations for 
the security of the revenue and for the 
collection of import duties as the Seeretary 
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of the Treasury shall prescribe: Provided, 
That all such articles, when withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States, 
shall be subject to the duties, if any, im- 
posed upon such articles by the revenue 
laws in force at the date of their withdrawal; 
and on such articles which shall have suf- 
fered diminution or deterioration from in- 
cidental handling or exposure the duties if 
payable, shall be assessed according to the 
appraised value at the time of withdrawal 
from entry hereunder for consumption or 
entry under the general tariff law: Provided 
further, That imported articles provided for 
herein shall not be subject to any marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws, ex- 
cept when such articles are withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States, 
in which case they shall not be released 
from customs custody until properly marked, 
but no additional duty shall be assessed 
because such articles were not sufficiently 
marked when imported into the United 
States: Provided further, That at any time 
during or within 3 months after the close 
of the trade fair, any article entered here- 
under may be abandoned to the Govern- 
ment or destroyed under customs super- 
vision, whereupon any duties on such article 
shall be remitted: Provided further, That 
articles which have been admitted without 
payment of duty for exhibition under any 
tariff law and which have remained in con- 
tinuous customs custody or under a cus- 
toms exhibition bond and imported articles 
in bonded warehouses under the general 
tariff law may be accorded the privilege of 
transfer to and entry for exhibition at the 
said trade fair under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: 
And provided further, That the First United 
States International Trade Fair, Inc., a cor- 
poration, shall be deemed, for customs pur- 
poses only, to be the sole consignee of all 
merchandise imported under the provisions 
of this act, and that the actual and neces- 
sary customs charges for labor, services, and 
other expenses in connection with the entry, 
examination, appraisement, release, or cus- 
tody, together with the necessary charges 
for salaries of customs officers and employees 
in connection with the supervision, custody 
of, and accounting for, articles imported 
under the provisions of this act, shall be 
reimbursed by the First United States In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Inc., a corporation, 
to the Government of the United States 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that receipts 
from such reimbursements shall be de- 
posited as refunds to the appropriation from 
which paid, in the manner provided for in 
section 524, Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 19, sec. 1524). 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a report on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 466 explaining the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the report and statement (H. J. Res. 466, 
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Rept. No. 2016) submitted by the Com- 

mittee on Ways and Means is as follows: 

PERMITTING FREE ENTRY OF ARTICLES IMPORTED 
From FOREIGN COUNTRIES FOR THE PURPOSE 
or EXHIBITION AT THE FIRST UNITED STATES 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE Fam, INC., CHICAGO, 
Inu. 


Mr. Dovcuron, from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, submitted the following 
report: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to 
whom was referred the joint resolution,(H. J. 
Res. 466) to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion at the First United States International 
Trade Fair, Inc., Chicago, III., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the joint resolution do pass. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

This joint resolution follows the pattern 
of previous legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress in connection with various interna- 
tional exhibitions, expositions, and fairs held 
in the United States. It has long been the 
policy of the Congress to facilitate the par- 
ticipation of foreign countries in interna- 
tional expositions held in the United States 
by permitting articles intended for display 
at these expositions to be entered free of 
import duties and charges under safeguard- 
ing regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The First United States International 
Trade Fair is to be held at Chicago, III., from 
August 7 to August 20, 1950, inclusive, by the 
First United States International Trade Fair, 
Inc. This corporation, in the interest of 
greater international collaboration in the 
interchange of newly developed products, 
will assemble a number of industrial prod- 
ucts made in the various countries of the 
world for the purpose of educating the 
American people concerning these item. 

The joint resolution provides that the im- 
ported articles shall not be subject to mark- 
ing requirements of the general tariff laws 
except when such articles are withdrawn 
for consumption or use in the United States. 
Articles so admitted may be lawfully sold 
at any time during or within 3 months after 
the close of the trade fair, subject to such 
regulations for the security of the revenue 
and for the collection of import duties as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

It is understood that the interested Gov- 
ernment agencies are in favor of enactment 
of the joint resolution. The language of 
the resolution is identical in terms with that 
approved in earlier legislation providing for 
the free importation of goods for display at 
other expositions or world fairs. 


RELIEF NEEDS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I note 
in the press this morning the President 
recommends another loaning and spend- 
ing program. This time guaranteed 
long-term loans to very small business. 
If the President should stop the destruc- 
tion of small business his administration 
has brought about through high taxes, 
that is the relief small business needs 
and would appreciate. : 

The all-wise doctors of this adminis- 
tration think they have found a unique 
way to help business. “The doctors of 
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the Treasury Department bleed the 
patient to cure its ills, while the doctors 
of the RFC give the patient economic 
transfusion. The trouble is that the 
Treasury Department and the adminis- 
tration are so enthusiastic in bleeding 
the patient through the tax process they 
take out more than the input coming 
from the RFC. The patient lingers and 
dies.“ 


MOTION TO ADJOURN 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my motion that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The SPEAKER pro 
question is on the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. RANKIN) 
there were—ayes 51, noes 44. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. A quorum is not necessary on 
a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Chair cannot entertain that. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 98, nays 170, not voting 162, 
as follows: 


tempore. The 


The 


[Roll No. 153] 


YEAS—98 

Allen, Calif. Hale O'Hara, Minn. 
Allen, La. Hall, Pacsman 
Andersen, Edwin Arthur Plumley 

H. Carl Hall, Rains 
Anderson, Calif. Leonard W. Rankin 
Andrews Halleck Reed, N. T. 
Arends Hare Rees 
Auchincloss Hart Rich 
Bates, Mass, Harvey Rivers 
Bennett, Mich, Hedrick Rogers, Fla 
Bentsen Herlong Rogers, Mass. 
Bishop Herter St. George 
Blackney Heselton Sanborn 
Boggs, Del. Bin Scudder 
Boggs, La. Hobbs Shafer 
Bramblett Hoffman, III Smith, Kans, 
Brehm Hope Smith, Va 
Brown, Ga. Jackson, Calif. Taber 
Burleson Jenkins Talle 
— — Jennings Teague 
Christopher Jensen Thomas 
Clevenger Johnson Thompson 
Cole, Kans, Jones, N. C. Tolletson 
Colmer Keating Vinson 
Curtis Kerr Vursell 
Davis. Ga. Kilburn Wadsworth 
Dondero Lucas Wigglesworth 
Durham Martin, Mass. Williams 
Fellows Macon Wilson, Ind. 
Gathings Meyer Wilson, Tex. 
Gillette Michener Wolverton 
Goodwin Miller, Md. Wood 
Gossett Murray,Tenn. Woodruff 
Graham Nelson 

NAYS—170 

Abernethy Burdick Elliott 
Addonizio Burke Ellsworth 
Albert Burnside 
Andresen, Byrnes, Wis. Engel, Mich. 

August H. Camp Evins 
Angell Chelf Fallon 
Aspinall Chesney Feighan 
Bailey Cole, N. X Fernandez 
Baring Combs Fisher 
Barrett, Wyo. Cooper Flood 
Battle Cotton Forand 
Beckworth Crawford Frazier 
Bennett, Fla, k Fugate 
Blatnik un Furcolo 

Ut Dāvis, Tenn. Garmatz 
Bolton, Md. Davis. Wis. Gary 
Bosone Denton Gavin 
Breen D'Ewart Gordon 
Brooks Dolliver Gore 
Bryson Donohue Gregory 
Buchanan Doughton Gross 
Buckley, III. Eberharter Hagen 
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Hand McMillan, S. C. Potter 
Harden Mack, III. Poulson 
Harris Mack, Wash. 
Hays, Ark, Magee Rabaut 
Hébert Mahon Richiman 
Hinshaw Mansfield Rodino 
Hoeven Marsalis Rooney 
Hoffman, Mich. Martin, Iowa Sabath 
Holmes Miller, Nebr. Scrivner 
Huber M Secrest 
Hull Mitchell Shelley 
Irvin Monroney Sheppard 
Jackson, Wash. Morris Short 
Jones, Ala. Murdock Sikes 
Judd Murray, Wis. Spence 
Karst Nicholson Staggers 
Karsten Norblad Steed 
Kean Norrell Stefan 
Kearney O’Brien, III Sullivan 
Keefe O'Brien, Mich. Sutton 
King O Hara, Ill. Tackett 
Kirwan O’Konski Thornberry 
Lanham O'Neill Trimble 
Lecompte O'Sullivan Van Zandt 
Lemke "Toole Velde 
Lesinski Pace Vorys 
Lind Patman Welch 
Lyle Patten Whitaker 
McCarthy Perkins Whittington 
McCormack Peterson Wier 
McCulloch Phillips, Calif. Wilson, Okla 
McDonough Phillips, Tenn. Withrow 
McGrath Pickett Yates 
McGregor Poage Young 
McKinnon Polk Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—162 
Abbitt Grant Noland 
Allen, Il. Green Norton 
Barden Gwinn Patterson 
Barrett, Pa. Hardy Pfeifer, 
Bates, Ky. Harrison Joseph L. 
Beall Havenner Pfeiffer, 
Biemiller Hays, Ohio William L. 
Bolton, Ohio Heffernan Philbin 
Bonner Heller Powell 
Boykin Holifield Price 
Brown, Ohio Horan Priest 
Buckley, N. Y. Howell Quinn 
Bulwinkle Jacobs Ramsay 
Burton James Redden 
Byrne, N. T. Javlts Reed, III. 
Canfield Jenison Regan 
Cannon Jones Rhodes 
Carlyle Jones, Mo. Ribicoff 
Carnahan Kearns Richards 
Carroll Kee Roosevelt 
Case, N. J Kelley, Pa. Sadlak 
Case, S. Dak Kelly, N. Y. Sadowski 
Cavaicante Kennedy Sasscer 
Celler Eeogh Saylor 
Chatham Kilday Scott, Hardie 
Chudoff Klein Scott, 
Clemente Hugh D., Jr. 
Cooley Kunkel Simpson, III. 
Corbett Lane Simpson, Pa. 
Coudert Larcade Sims 
Cox Latham Smathers 
Crosser vre Smith, Ohio 
Dag ue Lichtenwalter Smith, Wis. 
Davenport Line Stanley 
Davies, N. Y. Lodge Stigler 
Dawson Lovre Stockman 
ane Lynch Tauriello 
DeGraffenried McConnell Taylor 
Delaney McGuire Towe 
Dingell McMillen, Ill. Underwood 
Dollinger McSweeney Wagner 
Douglas Macy ‘alsh 
Doyle Madden Walter 
Eaton Marcantonio Weichel 
Engle, Calif. Marshall Werdel 
Fenton Merrow Wheeler 
Fogarty Miles White, Calif. 
Ford Miller, Calif White, Idaho 
Fulton Morgan Whitten 
Gamble Morrison Wickersham 
Gilmer Morton Widnall 
Golden Moulder Willis 
Gorski Multer Winstead 
Granahan Murphy Wolcott 
Granger Nixon Woodhouse 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Priest with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 

Mr. Cannon with Mr. William L. Pfeiffer, 

Mr. Gilmer with Mr. LeFevre. 

Mr. Stanley with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Weichel. 
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Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. Towe. 

Mr, Celler with Mr. James. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Hugh D. 
Scott, Jr. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr. Sadlak. 
Richards with Mr. Eaton. 
Lane with Mr. Case of New Jersey. 
Harrison with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 
Byrne of New York with Mr. Taylor. 
Dawson with Mr. Werdel. 
Keogh with Mr. Horan. 
Miller of California with Mr. Jonas. 
Gorski with Mr. Saylor. 
Larcade with Mr. Widnall. 
Dingell with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 
Sadowski with Mr. Hardie Scott. 
Murphy with Mr. Fenton. 
Delaney with Mr. Gamble. 
Tauriello with Mr. Kearns, 
Doyle with Mr. Gwinn. 
Morrison with Mr. Canfield. 
Multer with Mr. Dague. 
Klein with Mr. Patterson, 
Heffernan with Mr. Macy. 
Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Morton. 
Bonner with Mr. Stockman, 
. Boykin with Mr. Jenison, 
Mr. Cooley with Mr. Coudert. 
Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Corbett. 
Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Beall. 
Redden with Mr. McConnell. 
Philbin with Mr. Latham. 
Granahan with Mr. Merrow, 
Clemente with Mr. Golden. 
Crosser with Mr. Case of South Dakota. 
Kennedy with Mr. Lovre. 
McSweeney with Mr. Kunkel. 
Deane with Mr. Ford. 
. Carroll with Mr. Nixon. 
. Heller with Mr. Simpson of Illinois, 
Mr, Marcantonio with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 


Messrs. BURDICK, CUNNINGHAM, and 
HinsHaw changed their vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


OMNIBUS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the third week of debate 
by the House on the over-all omnibus 
appropriation bill which calls for an ex- 
penditure of more than $29,000,000,000. 
The debate will continue for at least 
another week. 

Final result? My guess is that when 
the House and Senate get through with 
this bill it will provide for the spending 
of more of your dollars than when it hit 
the floor of the House. 

If there ever was an honest-to-good- 
ness economy drive by this Congress, it 
has not only stalled, but is sliding back- 
ward. That is bad news for you but you 
might just as well have it. 

If there is anyone in these United 
States of ours who does not know that 
unless the Federal Government mends 
its ways, it is riding for a fall—and a bad 
one, too—then he has been paying no 
attention to national affairs. 

Every day that the sun sets, your Gov- 
ernment has spent around a million dol- 
lars more than it had, and it borrowed 
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the money to do that spending. If you 
followed that policy you would go broke 
and so will the Government when it has 
taxed everyone so much that the gross 
return from taxation begins to dwindle. 
There are indications now that no mat- 
ter how much the Government may in- 
crease the tax rate, the total take is 
going to be less. The more the tax col- 
lector takes out of you, the less you will 
have left out of which to meet your tax 
bill. 

If you can’t figure that one out, just 
talk with any businessman, farmer, or 
anyone else who, by experience, has 
learned that if you pile too much on the 
wagon—if you can remember that far 
back—the horses just cannot pull the 
load. 

The answer, do I hear you ask? 

Well, if, when you wake up tomorrow 
morning, you decide to go somewhere, 
you know very well you will never get 
there unless you start. 

The administration and those in con- 
trol of both the Senate and the House 
show not the slightest indications of 
making any real economy move—by that 
is meant that here in Washington where 
the appropriations are made, as day 
after day the Congress meets, instead of 
making a start and cutting the spending, 
spending is increasing. Again, that is 
bad news, but there it is. 

Now, are you angry, disgusted, and do 
you feel thwarted? If you want some- 
thing done, then you had just better 
keep on boiling and seething inside until 
an opportunity rolls around for you to 
get someone else to run your business, 
for the present crew does not propose to 
quit deficit spending, make an effort to 
balance the budget, or even to give you 
real efficiency for the money you pay. 

When you get a chance to select some 
new hired men, do not forget to use it 
and do not forget to separate the goats 
from the sheep. Just keep your eye on 
the record and then get yourselves an 
outfit, including a big boss who will put 
this country back on a sound, going 
basis. 

It is your country, it is your busi- 
ness—and the Federal Government is big 
business—but it is not going to run itself, 
and you do the hiring and the firing. 

Do not blame and fire those who are 
serving you well and faithfully; just get 
rid of the indolent and incompetent hired 
men, 4 

Keep those who have the courage to do 
what they know to be the right thing. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, while 
we are in the midst of the debate on the 
appropriation bill, and discussing pos- 
sible economies to be effected, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a letter I haye addressed to the 
Postmaster General suggesting the adop- 
tion of a new policy with respect to the 
construction of Federal buildings, The 
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letter follows and speaks for itself. I 
will be pleased to have the comments of 
Members of the House upon it. 


May 8, 1950. 
Hon. JESSE M. DONALDSON, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In a great many communities 
throughout the Nation there is an urgent 
need for new post offices and Federal build- 
ings, the construction of which were delayed 
during the war years. Congress has recog- 
nized this need and last year authorized the 
beginning of a construction program, About 
$70,000,000 have been appropriated for the 
drafting of plans and the acquisition of sites. 
Before the program is completed it will be 
necessary for Congress to appropriate many 
hundreds of millions of dollars for the con- 
struction of the buildings. 

With the Government operating at a deficit 
and unable to balance its budget, I am con- 
cerned about the possibility of Congress re- 
fusing to appropriate the necessary funds 
quickly enough to meet the needs. There- 
fore, I am writing you to ask that you give 
consideration to the adoption by the Gov- 
ernment of a policy of permitting private 
enterprise to construct these facilities and 
lease them to the Government. Such a policy 
would have certain definite advantages. 

First, it would eliminate the necessity of 
Congress appropriating and the Government 
spending many hundred millions of dollars 
(perhaps several billions in the final analysis) 
for construction of the facilities. In other 
words, the huge initial outlay of funds at 
the time when the Government is having 
financial worries would be eliminated. 

Secondly, the total cost to the Government 
over a period of time would be considerably 
less. That is the opinion of private builders 
to whom I have talked. It is also the opin- 
ion of those in your own Department with 
whom I have discussed this problem. The 
standard of construction for public build- 
ings is much higher than for others. In 
fact that standard has been so high in some 
instances that public buildings have become 
outmoded before their full useful life has 
been reached. 

Thirdly, the buildings leased for postal and 
other Federal purposes would be kept on the 
local tax rolls. The Federal Government 
could reduce its real-estate holdings, which 
have grown to an alarming figure. These 
holdings are not taxable and local govern- 
ments have lost tax revenues to a point where 
they are unable to meet their own costs, 
As a matter of fact there are several bills 
pending before Congress providing for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to meet this situation. 

Finally, the communities which need the 
new facilities so desperately would obtain 
them much quicker. 

It is possible that your Department has 
given consideration to this proposal in years 
past. Nevertheless, it strikes me that it is 
worthy of renewed consideration at this time 
in view of present conditions. The buildings, 
of course, would be constructed according to 
the specifications and requirements of your 
Department. 

I would appreciate your comments upon 
this suggestion. 

Very truly yours, 
THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 
Member of Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address delivered at the 
fortieth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
Washington on Friday, March 24, 1950. 

Mr. THOMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
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clude a speech delivered by Glenn Me- 
Carthy to the combined service clubs of 
Gainesville, Tex., on April 19, 1950. 

Mr.. WOODRUFF (at the request of 
Mr. ENGEL of Michigan) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address delivered by the presi- 
dent of the Dow Chemical Co., entitled 
“Twelve O'clock Noon.” 

Mr. KEEFE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article entitled “Antihistamines 
Fail on Colds, Army Service Tests Show.” 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
Washington Star on rent control. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a short speech by the president of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial and two articles. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude two letters in reference to the cut 
of the critical appropriation at Kings 
Point Coast Guard Academy in New 
York and the short-sightedness of that 
cut. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include an article. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
inission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and include extraneous material. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances, and in each to include ex- 
traneous material, 

Mr. ADDONIZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a resolution. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. HINSHAW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address by Hon. William C. 
Bullitt, former Ambassador to Russia, 
notwithstanding the fact that it may ex- 
ceed two pages of the RECORD. 

Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to include extraneous matter in 
the remarks he expects to make in the 
Committee of the Whole today. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances, and in one to include 
an article from the Chicago Daily News 
on the acute housing shortage in Chi- 
cago. 
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Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address delivered by Mr. Ray- 
mond Mathews. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a memorial adopted by the New 
York State Assembly and other extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. RANKIN and Mr. WILLIAMS 
asked and were given permission to re- 
vise and extend the remarks they expect 
to make in Committee of the Whole and 
include extraneous matter and statis- 
tics. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of 
the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7786, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
CHAPTER VIII, EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES 

The CHAIRMAN. Before rising on 
yesterday the Committee agreed to limit 
debate on the Thomas amendment and 
all amendments thereto and to the en- 
tire paragraph dealing with maritime 
training to 1 hour, the last 8 minutes to 
be reserved to the Committee. There 
are now remaining 1734 minutes of de- 
bate, 8 minutes of which are reserved to 
the Committee. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS], 

(Mr. ANDREWS asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him to Mr. THomas.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been rather disappointed at the ap- 
proach which has been made to this set- 
up and to this problem. This item ap- 
pears on page 1104 of the hearings. Just 
think of it. This is supposed to be a 
training program for marines who will 
ultimately become officers. This is sup- 
posed to be a program for the training 
of marine officers, and what do we get? 
A total of 1,842 civilian employees to 
train over-all approximately 800 stu- 
dents, and of those 1,842 employees, 
1,083 are set up for the bureau in the 
District of Columbia. It is the most 
ridiculous thing you can imagine. The 
idea of having more than a couple of 
hundred civilian employees for that kind 
of a set-up. 

If this were approached on a business 
basis and a fair basis I should not ob- 
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ject to the elimination of that surplus 
and ridiculous number of employees in 
the bureau in Washington and the set- 
ting up of the continuance of the train- 
ing on a basis where these men might 
have some kind of allowances in the 
schools, 

The school at Kings Point is probably 
the largest of the lot. There they have 
a set-up of 883 students with 363 in- 
structors. That is not so bad. Some of 
these other set-ups are on a specialized 
basis and are not so bad. But this idea 
of having 1,083 employees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is ridiculous. The 
amount for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in my opinion, should 
be reduced at least to $700,000. 

I think we are approaching this thing 
altogether wrong. I think there is 
money enough in the appropriation, if 
it were properly distributed, to take care 
of the real needs of the trainees. I hope 
the Committee will not vote for these 
2mendments that increase this amount 
anti keep that ridicuous number of 
civilian employees in Washington. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
debate concerning the various ramifica- 
tions of the Maritime Commission leaves 
me very much puzzled. Some strange 
charges and countercharges have been 
passed and now, after reflecting on the 
entire procedure, I still wonder exactly 
what motives may lie behind it all. 

Knowing intimately the leaders of 
both sides, I immediately dismiss from 
my mind any thought of personal preju- 
dice or vindictiveness, as the motive of 
anyone. 

I would think it could be an antipathy 
for subsidies and yet it is well recog- 
nized that every maritime nation sub- 
sidizes its merchant fleet. Certainly, the 
United States with its high scale of liv- 
ing could hardly be expected to compete 
without subsidies: No one will deny that 
the Maritime Commission ‘has had its 
unfortunate experience since the war. 
They have been loose in their adminis- 
tration; and in common with many other 
Federal and private agencies during the 
war years and those immediately after- 
ward they have had trouble with per- 
sonnel. 

Admittedly, the members of the Mari- 
time Commission have not seen eye to 
eye and the many evidences of their 
internal disorder have led to widespread 


‘doubts and misgivings especially among 
those of us who must lean on them for: 


competent and authoritative advice. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that the House seems determined in the 
name of economy to take steps which 
may cripple the merchant marine of the 
United States at a time when interna- 
tional relationships are on the most crit- 
ical basis in the lifetime of anyone of 
us. 
The merchant marine is a vital part 
of our national defense and if we per- 
mit it to deteriorate now, it may very 
well be that we will be unable in the 
event of war to transport our troops and 
supplies across the seas and to the shores 
of the aggressor nation. This would 
simply mean that by our action in crip- 
pling the merchant marine we are con- 
demning the United States to fight the 
next war on our own soil, 
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I hold no brief for the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 except that it has es- 
tablished a merchant marine and ex- 
cept, too, that it was drawn by the mas- 
ter hand of the late Schuyler Otis Bland 
of Virginia, than whom there has never 
been a finer patriot in Congress. I do 
not believe there is anything wrong with 
his law that cannot be adjusted through 
the normal procedure of amendment and 
I believe that anyone who would seek 
to intelligently modify it would be cor- 
dially received by the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee of which I am 
a member. 

I hope that all Members of Congress 
when they consider this matter in any 
of its ramifications will bear in mind 
that if they deteriorate or seriously 
cripple the merchant marine they are 
condemning this Nation to a fight on the 
home grounds in the next war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the Members on the splen- 
did manner and the high order on which 
they have conducted this debate. On 
behalf of your humble servants on the 
committee, we want to thank you for the 
courtesy with which you have treated us. 
After all, we are just your servants. 
When there is any difference of opinion 
between our colleagues and your com- 
mittee, I want to say on behalf of the 
committee we love you for your differ- 
ence of opinion and we respect you for 
it. Whatever you gentlemen do, what- 
ever your decision is, your committee is 
going to take it with a smile. Let me 
see if I can be of any help to you. I 
want to summarize what this is all about 
and give you the facts without any fan- 
fare. In the first place the committee 
offered an amendment which would re- 
duce this appropriation by $376,200 which 
covers a pay increase for 524 persons 
who are engaged in teaching and in the 
general work of the maritime training 
schools. We offered that as a commit- 
tee amendment for the reason we were 
given to believe at the time we considered 
this item of a salary increase that these 
civilian employees were included under 
the terms of the Military Pay Increase 
Act which passed the House last session. 
On further investigation I called in our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KIL DAVYI, who’sponsored 
that bill, and followed it through the 
House. He said unequivocally, and if 
there is any doubt about it he may be 
present and he can speak for himself, 
that it was not the intention of the com- 
mittee to include the personnel of the 
maritime training service in this pay- 
increase bill; that they had not appeared 
before the committee and had not asked 
to appear before the committee. In ail 
fairness I must say there is some loose 
language in the old Maritime Act of 1936 
which gives the Maritime Commission 
doubtful authority to increase their pay 
along with the Coast Guard. With that 
in mind and for the reason that we were 
not a legislative committee and that 
neither our friends on the legislative 
committee in the House or the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations had ever con- 
sidered it, we therefore move to strike 
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it out. Then came the Boggs amend- 
ment which will nullify the committee 


amendment and add $2,500,000. Then 
there came the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York which merely 
struck out the limitation and fortified 
the Boggs amendment. That is the 
legislative picture as it stands. 

Let us talk about dollars and cents 
now and get the facts there. Your com- 
mittee has not done a thing in the world 
but support the budget estimate as to 
these schools. The school at Pass Chris- 
tian which is an officers’ school, and the 
school at St. Petersburg, Fla., which 
gives skilled rating training, have been 
closed for between 30 and 60 days. Many 
of the personnel of the officers’ school 
has been moved to Kings Point, N. Y., 
and some of the other personnel have 
been moved to Sheepshead Bay and per- 
haps some of them to Alameda, Calif. 
Under the committee bill, as it has been 
presented to you, you are giving these 
cadet officers a free education; you are 
- paying for their house rent and school- 
ing; you are paying for their food and 
for their books and uniforms to the ex- 
tent of about $3,200,000 a year. Now 
comes the Boggs amendment and not 
satisfied with that free will offering, it 
seeks to give each one of these cadets 


in addition to free tuition, uniforms, . 


clothing, food, rent, and books, $65 a 
month. Now there is your picture. Of 
course, that will cost, including restora- 
tion of the schools at Pass Christian and 
St. Petersburg, an additional $2,500,000, 
which is not now included in the budget. 

Let us examine into the need for this. 
We have been hearing talk about econ- 
omy. Les, everybody is for economy 
but not in this particular instance. We 
have heard many statements to the ef- 
fect: “Why, my record is as good as any- 
body’s on the floor so far as economy 
goes, but this is not the place.” We are 
all for it, but do not touch too close to 
home, Well, I cannot fall out with 
that. Perhaps I would do the same 
thing, even though I live in the third 
largest seaport town in America. 

Now let us see about the need. In the 
first place, proponents are trying to 
make this comparable with Annapolis 
and West Point. Of course, those boys 
in Annapolis and West Point are under 
compulsion of law to remain in the serv- 
ice. These cadets have no obligation in 
the world to give 5 minutes of their time 
after they have received a free educa- 
tion at the expense of the taxpayers, to 
serve the United States in any shape, 
form, or fashion. They go into the 
Naval Reserve for 2 years, but that 
means nothing. There is no legal obli- 
gation on them to serve. 

Here is the record, but I will not bur- 
den you with reading it all. There are 
now 15,000 of these young men. In the 
fiscal year 1950, out of 15,000, 300 will 
be called into active service for 14 days, 
and perhaps 300 for duty in the Navy 
for a somewhat longer period. 

Now, they say, “Here are a lot of poor 
boys and. they are entitled to this.” 
There is not a Member on this floor who 
does not get letters every day from poor 
boys who write like this: “I want to go 
to college next year. Are there any 
Government agencies that will loan me 
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some money like the Government used 
to under NYA? I will pay that money 
back.” Of course they will pay it back, 
but your answer to them is just one 
thing: “Son, I am sorry there is not a 
governmental agency that will loan you 
any money to go to school on.” He has 
not asked you for a free ride. He wants 
to borrow it, and he will pay it back. 
All of you have dozens of letters every 
week from worthy boys who want to go 
to medical college or dental schools, not 
free of charge. They just want to bor- 
row a little money. They will pay it 
back. You have to write them and tell 
them there is no governmental agency 
that will loan them any money. There 
are lawyers and engineers in the same 
position. How can we go back home and 
look those deserving boys in the eye and 
tell them that we cannot loan them any 


money, even though they are not ask- » 


ing for a free ride? Yet with this group 
of fine boys, we are not making a loan 
to them—no, we are paying for their 
uniforms, their books, and so forth, giv- 
ing them free education for 4 years and 
then giving them $65 a month in addi- 
tion to that, without any legal obligation 
to serve the taxpayers one day after they 
get it for free. 

Now, gentlemen, there is the picture. 
Is there any need for this? The Mari- 
time Commission is as tender on this 
point as a sore boil in your nose. When 
you ask them how many of these boys 
ever go on a boat and serve in the Mari- 


time Service, they do not know. They 


cannot tell you. They will duck and 
dodge. I am not saying that they are 
withholding any facts, but there is no 
man who knows anything about this who 
will tell you that as many as 20 percent 
of them ever see a ship after they get 
that free education. They go into other 
activities. It is all for free. 

Admiral Knight, the head of this 
maritime-training service, gave you 
about all the information he could. He 
was being honest about it. Here is 
what he said, on page 220 of the report: 

Further demand for our graduates has les- 
sened. There is unemployment in the mer- 
chant marine today. A number of ships 
have been laid up. A number of ships that 
have been chartered have been returned, and 
there will be continuing reduction in the 
Navy. 


We do not get the entire picture until 
we realize that there are thousands of 
men on the beach today who cannot get 
jobs in the shipping industry, yet you 
want to turn on the faucet of the tax- 
payers’ money to train more men to en- 
ter this overcrowded field. 

Do you realize that in addition to these 
schools there are four other very famous 
schools conducted by States, and that 
some of the schools are very old? For in- 
stance, New York has a maritime train- 
ing school which is 76 years old; Mas- 
sachusetts, a school which is 57 years old; 
California has a school that was commis- 
sioned in 1931, and Maine has a school 
that dates from 1941, training men for 
the command of ships or for the filling of 
important posts on ships. 

Bear in mind that in addition to the 
appropriation now under consideration 
that is going to cost the taxpayers $2,- 
543,000 over and above the budget rec- 
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ommendation, we give to their State 
schools $50,000 each per year, and in ad- 
dition we give an allowance for each 
cadet-midshipman amounting to $475 at 
these State schools, which, for 710 cadets, 
would amount to about $340,000 in the 
fiscal year 1951. And these 710 cadets 
will be added to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed in the merchant marine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time on this amendment has expired. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Boccs of Louisiana moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the motion en the 
ground that it is a dilatory motion. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the further point of order against the 
motion that no amendment has been 
adopted since the last such motion was 
disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that while it is true that no amend- 
ment has been adopted and there has 
been no alteration in the bill since the 
last motion to strike out the enacting 
clause was disposed of, nevertheless this 
is a different day. : 

The Chair is of the opinion that the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from New York would not lie against the 
motion. : 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the further point of order that the gen- 
tleman has not stated that he is opposed 
to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York makes the point of order 
that the gentleman from Louisiana is 
not qualified to offer the motion, The 
Chair will endeavor to qualify the gentle- 
man. 

Is the gentleman from Louisiana op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I am, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
qualifies. 

The gentleman from Louisiana is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to the bill in its pres- 
ent form. On yesterday we debated this 
matter for several hours. In the course 
of that debate 15 or 20 Members of this 
body rose in support of the amendment 
which I offered as amended by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hatt], Included in those who sup- 
ported the amendment as amended were 
members of the subcommittee who con- 
ducted hearings on this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I merely 
wish to say that I do not want that to 
be misunderstood. Of the five members 
of the subcommittee, three intended to 
vote for this amendment. I see one is 
not on the floor today. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s contribution, Of 
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the five members of the subcommittee 
three are intending to vote for my 
amendment. In addition, only two mem- 
bers have risen in opposition to this 
amendment, and those two gentlemen 
do not agree among themselves. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Tager] made the aston- 
ishing statement that there were 1,083 
people involved in this program in 
Washington. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOGGS of Louisiana. I refuse to 
yield. 

Immediately following that the gen- 
tleman from Texas rose and said that 
there were 540 people employed in the 
program all over the United States, 
What my good friend from New York 
was really referring to was all of the 
civilian employees of the Maritime Com- 
mission working here in the District of 
Columbia, and not the employees of this 
program, 

Mr. Chairman, the issue involved here 
is very simple and very clear. 

The issue involved is whether or not 
in peacetime we are willing to spend a 
few dollars to maintain an American 
merchant marine, that is all. The 
gentleman from Texas has very frankly 
admitted in debate on yesterday that he 
is opposed to the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, but I say in all seriousness, and 
if you will study the proposal, I am cer- 
tain you will agree with me that without 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 we 
would not have an American fleet on the 
seas today. He wants to junk it. He 
objects to the fact it is operated by 
private enterprise. I say the only alter- 
native to private enterprise is Govern- 
ment operation and Government opera- 
tion rather than costing a few million 
dollars for training and a few additional 
million dollars for operating and con- 
struction differentials, will cost many, 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The gentleman from Texas complains 
about the fact that these young men who 
graduate from these institutions do not 
necessarily have to enter the merchant 
fleet. In answer to that, I say that is 
because it is a private fleet. The only 
way that the gentleman from Texas 
could change that situation would be to 
militarize the American merchant ma- 
rine. If he wants to do that, and if he 
wants to debate that honestly on the 
floor and change the basic law, let us do 
it that way, but let us not do it by this 
back-door method. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at my 
amendment for just a moment which 
the gentleman considers a raid on the 
Treasury. I say that the gentleman has 
swallowed a camel and choked on a 
gnat, or whatever the saying is. The 
amendment involves but $2,000,000. It 
is a million dollars less than was ap- 
proved by this Congress last year. The 
whole program involves about $5,000,000, 
including what the gentleman from 
Texas has already put in his bill. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, in all 
sincerity and with every ounce of con- 
viction at my disposal, are we in this 
country, after we vote fourteen, fifteen, 
or sixteen billion dollars for the armed 
services, and we will have a new request 
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for $350,000,000 additional, going to 
choke over an amendment calling for a 
continuation of a vital program which 
cost, in its totality, $5,000,600? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
will be agreed to and I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

(Mr, THOMPSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks just 
prior to the remarks of Mr. THOMAS.) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished and 
able gentleman from Louisiana offered 
a motion in order to obtain 5 minutes 
additional time for debate. During that 
5 minutes the gentleman did not answer 
one of the arguments made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas. He 
did admit the truth of a few of the state- 
ments of the gentleman from Texas but 
refuted none. 

This subcommittee under the leader- 
ship of the able gentleman from Texas 
has worked hard and has tried to bring 
about some reduction in unnecessary 
governmental expenses, and I say to you 
advisedly that I know of no reduction 
that this subcommittee has made that 
was made with more justification than 
in this item. Of course, I know that the 
hearts of my colleagues bleed for econ- 
omy only they have difficulty finding 
someone willing to submit to it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it a fact that the 
schools at Pass Christian and in Florida 
have been closed, and the personnel dis- 
persed to the other schools? 

Mr. GORE. That is my understand- 
ing. And, I did not hear one iota of 
testimony to justify this sum which the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
seeks to add and refers to as a few dol- 
lars. Two million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars is not a few dollars to a 
taxpayer who has to dig down deep to 
get it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it is a fact, 
is it not, that if the committee proposal 
is adopted and the Boggs amendment is 
voted down, that there will be schools 
maintained under this appropriation 
sufficient to take care of any demand 
that may exist? 

Mr. GORE. Absolutely, and adequate 
and sufficient. The amendment would 
add an unnecessary burden upon a gov- 
ernment already deep in debt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Leonarp W. 
HarL] to the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boces]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Boccs of 
Louisiana) there were—ayes 87, noes 51. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers, 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gore and 
Mr. Leonarp W. HALL. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
$8, noes 54. 

So the amendment to the substitute 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boces] as amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Boacs of 
Louisiana and Mr. THOMAS. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 81, 
noes 61. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMAS] as 
amended. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Administration, medical, hospital, and 
domiciliary services: For necessary expenses 
of the Veterans’ Administration, including 
maintenance and operation of medical, hos- 
pital, and domicillary services, in carrying 
out the functions pursuant to all laws for 
which the Administration is charged with 
administering, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia; health service pro- 
gram as authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 150); 
purchase of 93 passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only, and 1 without reference 
to the provisions of this or any other act; 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); main- 
tenance and operation of farms; recreational 
articles and facilities at institutions main- 
tained by the Veterans’ Administration; ex- 
penses incidental to securing employment for 
war veterans; funeral, burial, and other ex- 
penses incidental thereto for beneficiaries of 
the Veterans’ Administration except burlal 
awards authorized by Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Regulation No. 9 (a), as amended; aid 
to State or Territorial homes in conformity 
with the act approved August 27, 1888, as 
amended (24 U. S. C. 134), for the support of 
veterans eligible for admission to Veterans’ 
Administration facilities for hospital or 
domiciliary care; not to exceed $5,600 for 
newspapers and periodicals; payment of tort 
claims pursuant to law (28 U. S. C. 2672); 
not to exceed $44,000 for the preparation, 
shipment, installation, and display of ex- 
hibits, photographic displays, moving pic- 
tures, and other visual educational informa- 
tion and descriptive material, including the 
purchase or rental of equipment; and not to 
exceed $800,0C0 for research work in connec- 
tion with prosthetic appliances: $875,847,795, 
together with not to exceed $179,000 of the 
unobligated balance of funds appropriated 
for this purpose in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1950, from which allot- 
ments and transfers may be made to the 
Federal Security Agency (Public Health Sery- 
ice), the Army, Navy, and Interior Depart- 
ments, for disbursement by them under the 
various headings of their applicable appro- 
priations, of such amounts as are necessary 
for the care and treatment of beneficiaries 
of the Veterans’ Administration: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used to pay in excess of 70 persons engaged 
in public relations work: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
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expended for the purchase of any site for or 


toward the construction of any new hospital 


or home, or for the purchase of any hospital 
or home; and not more than $4,708,000 of 
this appropriation may be used to repair, 
alter, improve, or provide facilities in the 
several hospitals and homes under the juris- 
diction of the Veterans“ Administration 
either by contract or by the hire of tempo- 
rary employees and the purchase of mate- 
rials: Provided further, That hereafter the 
Administrator shall assign as his representa- 
tives, as provided for in the last sentence of 
section 1100 (a) of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. C. 696f), only 
such numbers of regional or sectional repre- 
sentatives as he finds necessary to provide for 
the processing of readjustment allowances 
in an efficient and economical manner. 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Loul- 
stana: On page 310, line 18, strike out the 
figures $875,847,795” and insert the figures 
“$925 847,795.” 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment seeks to include 
$50,000,000 more for the operation of 
veterans’ hospitals. I believe in econ- 


omy. I want to balance the budget as 


fast as possible, but there are some ob- 
ligations we have to meet, and veterans’ 
hospitals come in that group. I do not 
propose to take from sick veterans the 
medical services promised them. My 
amendment is a test as to how you want 
to operate veterans’ hospitals. 

I have some information on this. We 
now have over 4,000 beds vacant because 
we cannot get doctors and nurses to 
operate them. In the next fiscal year we 
will have 5,420 more beds available under 
the new construction that will be 
finished in the next fiscal year. I have 
it from the highest authority in the med- 
ical service in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that we are not going to be able 
to operate these hospitals, even those 
we now have, with the money included 
in this bill. 

The committec cut the budget esti- 
mate nearly $12,000,000. We members 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee have 
been trying for a great many years to 
bring these hospitals up to the highest 
standard. A number of years ago it 
was charged by some writers that we had 
third-rate medicine. That was not true, 
but, unfortunately, the hospitals were 
not as good as we wanted them to be at 
that time. Your Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has been working hard for 
years to strengthen the veterans’ hos- 
pitals and bring them up to the point 
of greatest service and efficiency. We 
have found that it has been hard to get 
ample doctors and nurses to properly 
staff them and it has been hard to keep 
a sufficient staff of doctors and nurses. 
This is true partly because of the short- 
age of doctors and nurses all over the 
country, but it is true largely because of 
the fact that private practice is far more 
remunerative than Government service. 
We have been striving therefore to get 
adequate staffs and to keep them. In 
numerous veterans” hospitals I have per- 
sonally urged the doctors and nurses to 
stay with the service. I am told now 
that many doctors are leaving the hos- 
pitals. They do not know what to de- 
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pend upon. A budget was proposed that 
does not take care of the hospitals fully, 
and the doctors do not know what to de- 
pend upon. Some of the doctors are 
leaving now and more of them will leave 
later. Unless Congress provides enough 
money to properly take care of these 
hospitals, deterioration in service will 
logically follow. I have been in a great 
many veterans’ hospitals and I know 
something about the problem we are 
facing, and I am merely seeking by this 
amendment to get the amount of money 
which the highest medical authority in 
the Veterans’ Administration says he 
must have to run them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
the able chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is this the amount the 
Veterans’ Administration says they 
need? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The highest 
authority on medical service in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration told me this 
morning that the actual need ran to 
some $48,000,000 above what was in- 
cluded in this bill. I understand the 
whole matter was set forth before the 
Finance Committee in the other body a 
few days ago, clearly, by General Gray. 
I called over there this morning to see if 
the hearings had been printed, and they 
have not yet been printed. Therefore 
I cannot read the Senate hearings to 
you, but I am reliably informed that 
General Gray did testify over there and 
did ask for additional funds to operate 
the veterans’ hospitals, Since the need 
has been made known to us by Dr. Mag- 
nuson in his message to me today, and 
since General Gray has clearly stated 
the need to the Senate committee, why 
should not this House do its duty and act 
now? It will probably be suggested that 
we should let the Senate act on the mat- 
ter first, but here are the facts and our 
responsibility is now before us and no 
argument will excuse our failure to act 
now and do our part to see that these 
veterans’ hospitals receive sufficient 
funds to operate properly. 

Now, it is a simple question of whether 
you want to operate veterans’ hospitals 
up to standard or whether you want to let 
them go along without adequate doctors, 
without nurses, without attendants, and 
without other help that they must have. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Iam happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. TACKETT. Your amendment is 
on line 18, page 310? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. That is 
right. 

Mr. TACKETT. What does that pro- 
vide under that same section on the first 
line on the following page, 311: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to pay in excess of 70 per- 
sons engaged in public relations work, 


I was particularly interested in that 
proviso. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I do not 
know about that, but I may say to the 
gentleman that it has nothing to do with 
what I am trying to do in my amend- 
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ment. My amendment seeks to do one 
thing and that is to provide the funds 
which the medical authorities in the 
Veterans Administration say is necessary 
to operate the hospitals up to the normal 
standard. 

Mr. TACKETT. We would have to 
know that to know whether you need the 
additional money. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, I have dis- 
cussed this with the clerk of the com- 
mittee which prepared this bill, and he 
advised me that this was the proper place 
to offer the amendment, because the 
paragraph starts: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

Administration, medical, hospital, and 
domiciliary services. 


I am advised that this is the proper 
place to offer it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Public relations has 
nothing to do with doctors and nurses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
~ Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration is going to be 
told—get this, this is important—the 
Veterans’ Administration is going to be 
told that it must use one-quarter of this 
fund each quarter, It cannot, therefore, 
be said by the able Chairman who may 
follow me that if necessary a deficiency 
will come next year. A deficiency ap- 
propriation next year will not answer the 
weakness at all, because if you are going 
to use 25 percent of the fund each quar- 
ter as I understand VA is going to be 
required to do, then it means that hos- 
pitals will be operating substandard the 
entire year. 

I appeal to the members of this Com- 
mittee not to let the veterans’ hospitals 
down. AsI stated, we have had a hard 
time keeping these doctors and nurses 
there. Many of them will go into pri- 
vate practice because they can make a 
lot more; they are leaving the hospitals 
now. With this program of reduced ex- 
penditures and substandard conditions 
you can expect more of the doctors and 
nurses to leave. The result will be sub- 
standard hospitals. I believe this Con- 
gress does not want to do that. Let us 
not fail these veterans now. Hospitals 
are put up to cure the veterans, if pos- 
sible, and to help them when sick gen- 
erally. Shall we properly staff these 
hospitals? Shall we give them the doc- 
tors, nurses, attendants, and other help 
necessary to operate them? Shall we 
operate them efficiently with the view 
of giving the veteran the best service 
we can? If you want to do that, you 
simply have not provided enough money 
in this bill to accomplish that purpose. 
We are told by the highest authority 
that it will take the additional sum pro- 
vided in my amendment. I put the ques- 
tion squarely up to you as to whether you 
will give these hospitals the necessary 
funds or not. This bill does not do it. 
My amendment will do it. So far as I am 
concerned, I am going to stand by the 
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sick and disabled veteran in these hos- 
pitals, just as I have always done. I 
urge this House not to turn these vet- 
erans down. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments to 
the veterans’ section close in 15 minutes, 
the last 5 to be reserved to the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I object 
to that. I think the Members ought to 
be present to hear this debate; this is 
very important. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, and on 
that motion I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. THomas and 
Mr. RANKIN. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 17, noes 
58. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count on the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
that a quorum is not present. [After 
counting.] One hundred and nine Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the section of the bill relating to veterans 
and all amendments thereto close in not 
to exceed 30 minutes, the last 7 minutes 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon IMr. 
ANGELL]. 

SPIRITUAL VALUES VERSUS BOMBS AND GUNS FOR 
WORLD PEACE 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
world is sick and in trouble. The na- 
tions of the world are beset on every 
hand with problems which are taxing 
the brains of the wisest citizens of every 
nation to find a solution. In our own 
generation the world has been devas- 
tated by two world-wide conflicts of 
arms which have cost millions of lives 
and billions of dollars in treasure and 
left many nations bankrupt, not only in 
material goods but in spiritual values as 
well. Leaders of world thought are more 
and more coming to the conclusion that 
to settle the ills of the world we must 
Craw upon spiritual values rather than 
material values and that we must build 
world peace by international agreements 
to outlaw war atomic and H-bombs while 
keeping strong our national defenses. 
Bombs and guns have been tried and 
have failed. 

Our Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., yesterday at the opening of 
the session of the House delivered an 
inspiring prayer. May I repeat it here? 

Most merciful and gracious God, we are 
coming unto Thee with needy and aspiring 
hearts. We penitently confess that our hu- 
man nature is feeble and fickle. 

At times our hearts are filled with love 
and good-will and then again with hatred 
and bitterness; at times we are magnani- 
mous and considerate and then again so sel- 
fish and complacent; at times we are kind 


and merciful and then again so karsh and 
cruel, 
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Grant that the good within us may be 
victorious. May the soul of men and na- 
tions be regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 
Show us how we may build a nobler civili- 
zation, one that is aglow with faith in God 
and love for humanity. 


In Christ's name we pray. Amen, 


Every session of the Congress of the 
United States is opened with prayer since 
the days of Benjamin Franklin, who 
on June 28, 1787, in support of his mo- 
tion for the offering of prayers in the 
daily proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention, said: 


We have been assured, sir, in the sacred 
writings, that “except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” I 
firmly believe this; and I also believe that, 
without His concurring aid, we shall suc- 
ceed in this political building no better than 
the builders of Babel: We shall be divided 
by our partial, local interests, our projects 
will be confounded, and we ourselves shall 
become a reproach and a byword down to 
future ages. 


In the Holy Scripture it is written: 


Righteousness exalteth a nation 
and blessed is the nation whose god is the 
Lord * * * for except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it; ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain. 


The Quaker philosopher Thomas R. 
Kelly admonished us: 


The deepest need of men is not food and 
clothing and shelter, important as they are. 
It is God. We have mistaken the nature of 
poverty, and thought of it as economic 
poverty. No; it is poverty of soul, depriva- 
tion of God's recreating, loving peace. Peer 
into poverty and see if we are really getting 
down to the deepest needs, in our economic 
salvation schemes. These are important. 
But they lie farther along the road, sec- 
ondary steps toward world reconstruction. 
The primary step is a holy life, transformed 
and radiant in the glory of God. 


The late President Woodrow Wilson, 
in reporting the armistice to the Con- 
gress at the ending of World War I, 
observed: 


The present and all that it holds belongs 
to the nations and the peoples who preserve 
their self-control and the orderly processes 
of their governments; the future to those 
who prove themselves the true friends of 
mankind. To conquer with arms is to make 
only a temporary conquest; to conquer the 
world by earning its esteem is to make perma- 
nent conquest. I am confident that the na- 
tions that have learned the discipline of 
freedom and that have settled with self- 
possession to its ordered practice are now 
about to make the conquest of the world by 
the sheer power of example and of friendly 
helpfulness. 


It is of interest to note that the Pu- 
litzer prize-winning editorial of the year, 
written by Carl M. Saunders, of the Cit- 
izen Patriot, is based on the efficacy of 
prayer and the placing of first things 
first and that an appeal for peace should 
be made to the Omnipotent Master of the 
universe. I include the editorial in these 
remarks, which is as follows: 

A year ago the Citizen Patriot proposed 
that a period during Memorial Day be set 
aside to pray for peace. 

Our suggestion was approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States in the form of a 
resolution sponsored by Senator HOMER FER- 
cuson and Representative EARL C. MICHENER. 
The resolution called upon President Truman 
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to proclaim a period of Memorial Day for 
prayers for peace. 

The White House issued the proclamation. 
From Arlington Cemetery the chief of chap- 
lains of the United States Army delivered 
the prayer for peace, the phrasing of which 
we proposed. 

America, commemorating the memories of 
the men who have fallen on far-scattered 
battlefields that this Nation and its way of 
life might endure, prayed that further sacri- 
fice of war be avoided. 

What’s more logical than that Memorial 
Day be marked by such a prayer for peace 

We recite these circumstances only for the 
purpose of urging that again this year the 
President proclaim a period of Memorial Day 
as the proper occasion for Nation-wide sup- 
plication for peace. 

Last year the original suggestion was made 
only 2 weeks before Memorial Day. This year 
we make the suggestion early enough to per- 
mit normal, routine procedure in Congress, 
and again we remind our readers that this is 
inspired only with realization that arma- 
ments and men alone cannot mold the shape 
of things to come in this world. First things 
should come first, and a nation which be- 
lieves in God should not depend upon the 
materialism of earth to save it from the great 
tragedy of war. 

We repeat in part the editorial of last May: 

“The United States is generally classified 
as a ‘Christian nation.’ 

“If it means anything at all, it means that 
the vast majority of our people accept the 
basic tenets of Christian faith. Beyond that 
there is a large minority of Americans who 
worship in the Hebrew faith. Both Chris- 
tian and Hebrew believe in God as the maker 
of heaven and earth. 

“Yet as a nation we seem utterly unaware 
of God or His place in the making of history.” 

As individuals, many Americans worship. 
Many pray to God daily or more often. 

Why, then, should not America pray as a 
nation in the time when, as a nation, we are 
in dire need of help and guidance? 

We do have one day in the year supposedly 
dedicated to thanksgiving when we as a peo- 
ple are expected to offer thanks to the 
Supreme Being for the blessings showered 
upon us. 

But we have no day or hour or minute 
when as a people we turn to prayer. 

If we are a Christian nation, isn't a na- 
tional moment of prayer a logical natural 
course? 

Differences in creed or systems of worship 
or dogma need not enter into this discus- 
sion if as a people we believe that there is 
a God who shapes the course of our lives. 

It should be possible for Protestants, Cath- 
olics, Jews, and others to join in a common 
appeal to a common God. 

The world is troubled today. America is 
deeply troubled. The threat of war hangs 
over all of us. Yet, we want peace. We are 
not a warlike people. We cherish the lives 
of these young people who become sacrifices 
in war. We are ready to be tolerant of all 
nations which do not menace us, regardless 
of divergent ideologies. 

So far as this newspaper is concerned, it 
believes that the preparation for defense of 
our country is wise and is not in contraven- 
tion of basic religious beliefs. We appreci- 
ate, of course, that some good people disagree 
with us. They do not believe a fire depart- 
ment is needed to protect us from war's 
flames even though conflagration threatens. 

But first things should come first. 

And the first defense against disaster 
should be prayer. The first appeal for peace 
should be to the Omnipotent Master of the 
universe, 


Thursday of each week a group of 
Members of Congress meet at a break- 
fast at 8:15 in the Nation’s Capital 
where a brief period of prayer is ob- 
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served and the need of spiritual values in 
world problems is stressed. At a recent 
meeting the Reverend William Frank- 
lin Graham, better known as Billy 
Graham, was a guest speaker. This 
young evangelist is performing a re- 
markable service in his appeal for the 
consideration of spiritual values in life 
and a return to the faith of our fathers 
in divine providence. I am happy to 
note that Billy Graham will shortly con- 
duct a series of services in my own city 
of Portland, Oreg. An interesting dis- 
cussion of his activities appeared in the 
May 1, 1950, issue of Newsweek under 
the title “Billy and His Beacon,” as fol- 
lows: 
BILLY AND His BEACON 

“Tonight is the beginning of Boston’s 
greatest week end. * * * I am not dis- 
appointed that there are empty seats here 
tonight. After all, I understand that last 
year the Red Sox started slowly and look 
what happened.” 

Thus spoke the Reverend William Frank- 
lin Graham, better known as Billy Graham, 
as he reached the climax of a 28-day whirl- 
wind tour of evangelistic revivals in New 
England, For 5 days beginning April 19, he 
fought his battle against sin and Satan in 
Boston—with the crowning rally last Sun- 
day afternoon on the historic greens of Bos- 
ton Common. Billy Graham was right about 
his slow start: some 9,000 had attended the 
opening Boston Garden meeting, but on 
Sunday, even though it rained, 15,000 milled 
about the Common, which had lou 
wired to every tree so that all might hear. 
Almost everyone brought a handkerchief to 
wave, 

The Reverend Billy Graham had clinched 
his title as America’s greatest living evange- 
list. The blond, handsome, 31-year-old 
Southern Baptist minister who has been 
compared to another Billy named Sunday, 
had been sweeping the country from coast 
to coast with old-fashioned revivals that al- 
ternately threatened his listeners with hell 
fire and brimstone and pleaded with them 
to make your peace with Christ. 

Although he and his evangelistic team had 
been conducting revivals since 1943, Billy 
Graham didn’t hit the big time until last fall 
on the west coast. In Los Angeles he stayed 
for 7 weeks and preached to more than 300,- 
000 people—6,000 of whom made their way 
weeping and happy down the aisles of the 
tent to declare themselves for Christ. Amid 
screaming “Hallelujahs” and “Amens” Mr. 
Graham took Boston by storm this Janu- 
ary, chalking up 3,000 repentant New Eng- 
land sinners. 

Then he moved South and climaxed a visit 
to South Carolina by packing 40,000 people 
into the football stadium in Columbia. Dur- 
ing the 5-week Carolina stay, 12,000 penitents 
publicly professed Christ. During the cur- 
rent New England tour Billy himself col- 
lapsed once from sheer physical exhaustion, 

And no wonder. For the sharply dressed 
soul saver goes full-out in sermons which 
often run for more than an hour. Drama- 
tizing Bible stores (but not quite as athleti- 
cally as Billy Sunday used to), he moves 
freely about on his platform with a lapel 
microphone. He may shout that without 
God America has only three or four more 
years at the most and then it will all be over 
and we will fall as Rome fell and Germany 
fell. He may slap the Bible and thunder 
against rampant illicit sex relations. Then 
he will cajole and plead that sinners repent, 
Mr. Graham is as modern as the flashy hand- 
painted ties he wears and as colorful as his 
advertising. 

“JUST A FARM BOY” 

And yet Billy Graham takes little credit 
for his achievements. “I am not seeking 
converts for any particular sect,” he says. “I 
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only want people who have wandered far 
from God to make public acknowledgment of 
Christ and walk in His footsteps. I have 
measured my success only by the service I 
have been to my Master.” 

J was just a farm boy,” he reminisces. 
“My father was and is today a dairy farmer 
near Charlotte, N. C. There are four chil- 
dren—my brother Melvin, two sisters, Mrs. 
Katherine McElroy and Jean, who is going to 
Bob Jones University at Greenville, and me.” 
Billy Frank's parents are American Reformed 
Presbyterians and brought him up simply. 
He milked cows, went to school in Charlotte, 
and was a member of the baseball and bas- 
ketball teams. His closest friend was a boy 
named Grady Wilson, who is today the Rev- 
erend Grady Wilson, mainstay of the Graham 
evangelistic team. 

Grady and Billy Frank hit the sawdust trail 
in 1935 at a revival meeting conducted by 
the Reverend Mordecai Ham. From high 
school Billy went to Bob Jones (after a sum- 
mer as a Fuller brush salesman), then trans- 
ferred to Trinity College in Tampa, Fla. 
There he met Dr. W. B. Riley, founder and 
president of Northwestern Bible School in 
Minneapolis. At Dr. Riley’s death in 1947, 
Billy promised to carry on for him, and Mr, 
Graham is today president of Northwestern 
Schools, consisting of a Bible institute, a 
divinity school, and a liberal-arts school. 

At Trinity, Billy attended a lot of revival 
meetings. I knew I wanted to be a preacher, 
a revivalist preacher,” he says, “and I prac- 
ticed sermons hour after hour, preaching 
right from the Bible. Any old stump along 
the river was a good pulpit, even if I didn’t 
have anyone to listen to me,” Billy filled 
in as preacher and then decided to go to 
Wheaton College in Illinois (scene of the re- 
cent spontaneous student confessions— 
Newsweek, February 20). There he met Ruth 
Bell, daughter of missionaries. They were 
married in 1943 and now have two daughters 
2 and 4. These days, Mrs. Graham seldom 
sees him at their home in Montreat, N. C. 


THE BIG TIME 


After the start of his first pastorate in the 
First Baptish Church at Western Springs, 
III., in 1948, he met George Beverly Shea, ra- 
dio gospel singer, and added him to the team. 
The triumvirate of Shea, Mr. Graham, and 
Grady Wilson began staging revival meet- 
ings. They made three trips to Europe for 
Youth for Christ, packing the stadium at 
Nimes, France, with 18,000 people. Cliff Bar- 
rows, trombonist, and hymn leader, joined 
the group and they all hit the big time at 
Los Angeles last fall. 

Mr. Graham, unlike many evangelists, will 
not visit a town until invited by local min- 
isters—he has had more than 700 bids to 
date. A local group has arranged a Washing- 
ton visit after the New England tour which 
closes in Hartford this week. Billy will speak 
to the Senate in its dining room and offer 
prayers in the House, 

Also unlike many evangelists, Mr. Graham 
doesn't emphasize “love offerings.” His sal- 
ary at Northwestern Schools is $8,500 a year— 
his main source of income. Local commit- 
tees must guarantee his expenses and “an 
honorarium” which is divided among the re- 
vival group. Communities which lose money 
from his visits are reimbursed by those which 
profit. 

Billy Graham is sure that a great religious 
revival is sweeping the United States. He be- 
lieves that he is only part of it. “My feel- 
ing as a worker in the vineyard is that there 
is a great upsurge of faith in the country 
which seeks a way back to Christ,” he says. 
“That is my sole mission—to hold a beacon 
light for the soul-sick, hopeless, and repen- 
tant to seek their way back to the comfort 
of Christ.” 


Mr. Chairman, Elder Francis Nichol, 
editor of the Advent Review and Sab- 
bath Herald, of world-wide experience 
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in evangelistic work, recently said “from 
a purely economic standpoint the world 
is less hungry, its people are more in- 
dustrious in the pursuits of peace and in 
general the world conditions are far 
more stable than they were in 1946 and 
1947,” but he points out that we are 
in grave danger of another international 
war unless the greatest possible wisdom 
and unity of thinking can be exercised 
by the western nations in dealing with 
what he terms the “almost ineluctable 
angles” of the cold war being waged in 
the hot spots or danger zones of the 
world. After his world-wide travels he 
said: “What impressed me most, is that 
all peoples, their leaders included, are 
turning to a higher spiritual being as 
the ultimate answer to their problems.” 
An account of the work of Elder Nichol 
appears in the Sunday Star of April 30, 
1950, which I include here: 


WORLD Economic OUTLOOK HELD Fan 
BRIGHTER THAN POLITICAL ONE 


(By Jessie Fant Evans) 


“From a purely economic standpoint, the 
world is less hungry, its people are more 
industrious in the pursuits of peace, and in 
general world conditions are far more stable 
than they were in 1946 and 1947,” according 
to Elder Francis Nichol, editor of the Ad- 
vent Review and Sabbath Herald, general 
church paper for the Seventh-Day Adventist 
denomination, 

But this trained observer is far less opti- 
mistic from the political viewpoint. In 
fact, he definitely fears we are in grave 
danger of another international war, unless 
the greatest possible wisdom and unity of 
thinking can be exercised by the western 
nations in dealing with what he terms the 
“almost ineluctable angles” of the cold war 
being waged near the hot spots or danger 
zones of the world. (Ineluctable means “not 
to be overcome, inevitable or inescapable.”) 

Elder Nichol has just returned to the 
General Conference Headquarters of the 
Seventh-Day Adventists in Takoma Park. 
He bases his impressions upon observations 
during a 5-month air journey of 46,000 miles 
to his church’s mission centers in 24 coun- 
tries. His 9,000 miles of travel per month 
parallels one he made for the church in 1947, 

The trip just completed included the Brit- 
ish Isles, France, Belgium, the Isle of Patmos 
off Asia Minor, where St. John was impris- 
oned, the Fiji Islands, Turkey, India, Burma, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the reaches of 
the Sepik River among some of the world’s 
most primitive people where the aborigines 
smear pig's grease on their faces and bodies 
and dye their hair white. 

Sometimes Elder Nichol rode in little three- 
and five-passenger biplanes with a stalling 
speed of 48 knots an hour, whose landing 
fields were merely close-cropped grazing areas 
that became bogs of mud after torrential 
rains. Once he shared a passage with a 
bathtub “with no questions as to the bath- 
tub’s priority.” 

TURKEY CHECKS ON VISITORS 


“Turkey,” said the elder, “is fully conscious 
of its tinderbox situation.” Its surveillance 
of possible enemies from within as well as 
from without is complete. It insists upon 
knowing where any guest, checking out of 
even its humblest inns, plans to spend the 
next night. He walked through that hospi- 
tal in Turkey where Florence Nightingale 
made nursing history when, with British 
support during the Crimean War, she cut 
through official red tape to care for the 
wounded prisoners. 

“The poet’s vale of Kashmir may call up 
visions of soft breezes and wondrous shawls, 
but this is a land of grim realities today,” 
Elder Nichol said. Quite apart from the 
age-old tensions which continuingly incite 
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riots and massacres between Hindu and Mos- 
lem, its northernmost boundaries point like 
a ladder to Soviet-dominated territory. Only 
35 miles away lies Afghanistan, reached by 
the famous Khyber Pass which Kipling im- 
mortalized and which the British guarded 
with their lives. Elder Nichol received a 
pass from the Pakistan Government which 
enabled him to ride up to the border of this 
forbidden land bristling with camouflaged 
gun emplacements. No missionary is allowed 
entrance to it and all foreigners are suspect. 

In Burma he could not get far out of Ran- 
goon because of the guerrilla warfare and 
the road blocks of barbed wire. 

“India is a land of 341,000,000 of people, 
exclusive of the millions of Pakistan, Cey- 
lon and Burma, in former times vaguely 
viewed by most of us as a part of India,” 
I was reminded. “From the missionary 
standpoint, the encouraging thing about this 
vast present-day commonwealth of Asiatic 
countries is that its over-all constitution 
guarantees religious liberty,” he emphasized, 

POOR ASLEEP ON THE STREETS 

How those millions live Elder Nichol was 
unable to enlighten me. But he discovered 
where part of the poorer ones sleep in Cal- 
cutta at least. As he walked its streets at 
10 p. m. one day he saw human beings lying 
on the steps of the public buildings and on 
the sidewalks against buildings. 

His plane stopped in Singapore, great 
crossroads of three races, Malay, Indian, and 
Chinese, among others. “Though Malay is 
spoken by millions there is not a copy of 
the Bible in Malay currently available,” he 
told me. Stops also were made at Basra, 
the Iraq port of the Arabian Sea, and at 
Damascus, capital of Syria. In Damascus, 
one of the oldest cities in the world, there 
is close military surveillance and t sus- 
picions about the possible activities of spies. 

To India recently have gone a number of 
Seventh-Day Adventists missionaries from 
Communist-dominated China, Unable to 
continue their work in China, they are being 
gent to new mission sites on the border of 
Tibet. 

Elder Nichol considers Australia the great 
outpost of western civilization in the South 
Pacific, a land of tremendous potentialities 
awaiting the development of its natural re- 
sources and of hydroelectric power. 

What impressed him most, Elder Nichol 
said, is that all peoples, their leaders in- 
cluded, are turning to a higher spiritual 
being as the ultimate answer to their prob- 
lems. 


As I remarked in the House last year, 
are we not overlooking the admonitions 
of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
great spiritual values of life and placing 
our dependence on material things, the 
war engines of destruction and the 
atomic bomb? 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard. 


The Great Architect of the universe 
has been good to America. He has given 
us the greatest country on earth. It is 
rich in natural resources; we have great 
fertile fields, broad rivers charged with 
almost boundless hydroelectric power, 
great forests, an industrial system, with 
skilled workmen, the greatest and most 
productive for human welfare and needs 
in all history and a garden spot in which 
to spend our days during the short span 
we are permitted here on earth. 

We have indeed, a wonderful world to 
live in, yet we are spending most of our 
time in petty, intolerant jealousies, sel- 
fish grasping for wealth and power, and 
in waging world-wide wars, preparation 
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for war, or the sordid business of clean- 
ing up the mess after death and devasta- 
tion wrought by war. It is out of place 
today here in this great legislative body, 
men and women who believe in the prom- 
ises of a just God, in saying that we 
need in America today more good will 
among men and less war, more of the 
spirit of cooperation, brotherly love, and 
fellow feeling and less of selfishness, 
hatreds, animosity, and jealousies which 
are abroad in the world? I agree with 
James Keller, founder of the Christo- 
phers, when he said, in the home, in all 
our personal relationships, we must 
practice love and we must pass on the 
message of the good life. As you grow 
in love for others, you will find your 
own power increasing. You will learn 
how to disagree without being disagree- 
able. You will become more approach- 
able. You will better understand why 
all people want to be truly loved and not 
just tolerated. You will emphasize more 
and more of the good side of even the 
worst people. You will develop an inner 
warmth, an abiding sense of humor; 
naturally you will made mistakes, but 
you will always be able to laugh at your- 
self. Your never-say-die spirit will give 
courage to everyone you meet. Life itself 
will take on a new and exhilarating 
meaning, because you will be fulfilling 
the purpose for which you were created; 
to love God above all things and your 
neighbor as yourself. 

If we fortunate Americans could in 
this great freedom-loving Republic put 
into practice such a program, would we 
not he taking the most forward step to- 
ward abolition of war and the restora- 
tion of peace and brotherhood among 
the nations of the world? And could we 
not then say with the poets— 

The day is done 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
. * — * * 

When earth’s last picture is painted, 

and the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colors have faded, 

and the youngest critic has died, 
We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it— 

He down for an eon or two. 
Til the Master of All Good Workmen 

shall set us to work anew. 


At best we will be here but a little 
while in this great adventure of life. 
We brought nothing into this world 
when we came and we can take nothing 
out when we go. It behooves us during 
our brief span of life to garner well our 
resources and put them and our talents 
to good use and to extend the hand of 
friendship and good feeling to our 
neighbors before we are called home for- 
ever. 

Mr. Chairman, every American citizen 
can take just pride in the great humani- 
tarian efforts of this freedom-loving Na- 
tion in attempting to bring peace to a 
war-torn world. We have not only con- 
tributed billions of dollars in food and 
essential commodities and credits to the 
war-devastated nations of the world but 
we have sacrificed hundreds of thou- 
sands of our youth in an endeavor to in- 
sure peace and stability to the world. 
We cannot help but feel discouraged at 
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the results achieved and the seeming 
inability of all of our efforts to achieve 
peace among men. 

Are we not proceeding down the wrong 
road as is indicated by the observations 
of the world leaders to which I have 
called attention in these remarks. May 
it not be that we are depending too much 
on our own endeavors without that sim- 
ple faith of our founding fathers in 
Divine guidance? Let us all join with 
our chaplain in his prayer for divine 
guidance: 

Grant that the good within us may be 
victorious. May the soul of men and nations 
be regenerated by the Holy Spirit. Show us 
how we may build a nobler civilization, one 
that is aglow with faith in God and a love 
for humanity. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, Dr. 
Magnuson, the head of the medical 
service of the Veterans’ Administration, 
says that this money is necessary, if 
we are going to continue to properly con- 
duct our veterans’ hospitals. 

I do not have to tell you that I have 
always been in favor of the very best 
service we can render our disabled vet- 
erans. If we can give money by the bil- 
lions to foreign countries, surely we can 
provide the necessary assistance to take 
care of these disabled men. We have 
the hospital facilities provided. As the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] 
has said if we are now going to take 
away the funds necessary to provide the 
doctors and nurses, you might as well 
close those hospitals and throw these 
veterans out on their own. 

These boys did not bring on the war. 
They fought and won the war; that is, 
they won the fight, and then the vic- 
tory was thrown away by others propos- 
ing to represent this country. These 
veterans, of both wars, are suffering, 
many of them, from service-connected 
disabilities. They are registered as non- 
service, because they tried to carry on 
until it was too late to prove their serv- 
ice connections, and I am not willing to 
turn them out and deny them hospital 
treatment, the proper treatment, if you 
please, to which they are entitled as 
the men who fought our battles in time 
of war and who are now entitled to our 
assistance in their present disabled 
physical and mental conditions. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The gentleman 
realizes, and I think all of us realize, 
that the great problem, though, is that 
we have not sufficiently developed our 
medical schools to get the doctors. We 
would not have this talk of socialized 
medicine if we would do our basic job 
and get enough doctors. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia that the 
American Medical Assoclation has be- 
come a closed shop, so to speak, and has 
driven untold thousands of young men 
from the medical schools that would be 
today preparing for or practicing med- 
icine. In one county I know they once 
had at least 25.doctors. The young 
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school teachers would go off and study 
medicine and make some of the best doc- 
tors I ever knew. Today those boys can- 
not even enter medical college, most of 
them. There are only about six doctors 
in that county now, and most of them 
are above 70 years of age. 

But these servicemen are not respon- 
sible for that condition. These disabled 
men are entitled to our consideration 
and to the best service we can give them, 
and I, for one, am not willing to vote 
against an amendment which Dr. Mag- 
nuson says is absolutely necessary to 
provide that care and that treatment. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the lady from 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman knows that with the closing 
of these service hospitals there will be 
some six to eight thousand service-con- 
nected disability cases thrown onto the 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals with- 
out enough beds. 

Mr. RANKIN. Absolutely. It is a 
debt that we owe these men that we 
call on to fight the Nation’s battles in 
time of war, and I hope the House will 
meet that responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr, 
HINSHAW]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the Members of the House should 
know that only about 15 percent of the 
budget for the Veterans’ Administration 
is used for hospital purposes. We think 
of the Veterans’ Administration budget, 
in the order of $5,800,000,000, as being 
for hospitalization, but actually only 15 
percent of that applies to the hospital 
program. Therefore, a general increase 
in the Veterans’ Administration budget 
as proposed in this amendment is not 
going to apply necessarily to the hospital 
program. 

I understand from the committee that 
they have increased the amount in this 
appropriation this year for hospitaliza- 
tion over what was allowed in the three 
previous years. 

May I call your attention to one more 
thing that is not generally known. By 
a directive of the President of the United 
States, the number of beds that can be 
operated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is limited to 131,171. I have a very 
strong suspicion that the present Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs asked for 
that limitation himself, although he uses 
it as an excuse every time someone talks 
to him about the bed-shortage situation 
presently developing. That limitation 
of 131,171 beds does not apply to con- 
tract beds, but contract beds can be used 
only for service-connected cases. 

In my own area, that of southern Cali- 
fornia, three military hospitals have been 
or are being closed. Available in these 
hospitals are contract beds for service- 
connected cases to the number of 725. 
One of these hospitals, the Long Beach 
Hospital, is now directed to be taken over 
by the Veterans’ Administration through 
Presidential directive. The transfer of 
patients and facilities now located in 
what is known as the Birmingham facil- 
ity at Van Nuys, Calif., to Long Beach, 
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where there are already 400 cases, sim- 
ply means that 400 cases have to go out 
of the hospitals and stay out, because 
there will be that many fewer beds than 
there were before, and the veterans pop- 
ulation in the area is on the increase. 
I have entered the strongest kind of 
protest against this move but to no avail. 

It seems to me that if we are going 
to approach this situation in a reasonable 
and fair way, the President of the United 
States should increase his limitation of 
131,171, as every time he closes a mili- 
tary hospital he closes out contract beds. 


But in the President's news release of 


the other day, in which he stated that 
the Veterans’ Administration was to take 
over the Long Beach Naval Hospital, he 
said there was to be no change in the 
limitation of 131,171 beds. This means 
that 725 fewer beds will be available in 
southern California than there were in 
recent months and years, That situa- 
tion should not be allowed to persist, 
because veterans from your States, from 
all over the country, are flocking into 
California at the present time, where 
they hope to find a favorable climate and 
medical assistance for their disorders. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not a fact that the 
veterans, especially disabled veterans,; 
are flooding into California from prac- 
tically every other State in the Union? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is correct. 

We have 3,000 neuropsychiatric vet- 
erans, many of whom are now in the 
county jails and city jails because there 
is no other place to put them, as we can- 
not find hospital space to take care of 
them. Most of these cases have not yet 
been set up as service- connected. It is 
my feeling, however, that as these fel- 
lows were taught all the battle tactics 
and went through perfectly terrific war 
experiences, they should be service-con- 
nected and taken care of by the Federal 
Government and not by the States and 
counties. A very high percentage of 
these NP cases in California today are 
veterans whose home before the war was 
in some other part of the United States. 
We in California should not be called 
upon to pay for their care and for the 
buildings required for their care. Our 
mental institutions are already miser- 
ably overcrowded. This should be a 
Federal responsibility. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise, 
and on that I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ANDREWS 
and Mr. Scrivner. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 5, noes 
46. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Arenps] makes the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Eighty-seven Members are 
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present, not a quorum. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 154] 

Abbitt Gwinn Murphy 
Allen, III Hand Nixon 
Barden Hardy Noland 
Barrett, Pa Harrison Norton 
Bates, Ky. Hart O’Konskti 

1 Havenner Patterson 
Biemiller Hayes, Ohio Pfeifer, 
Bla ébert Joseph L. 
Bolton, Ohio Heffernan Pfeiffer, 
Bonner Heller William L. 
Boykin Hobbs Philbin 
Breen Hoffman, IN Plumley 
Brown, Ohio Holifield Powell 
Buckley, N. Y. Horan Price 
Bul Howell Priest 
Burton Jackson, Calif. Quinn 
Byrne, N. Y. Jacobs Rains 
Canfield James Redden 
Cannon Javits Regan 
Carlyle Jenison Rhodes 
Ca Jonas Ribicoff 
Carroll Jones, Mo. Richards 
Case, N. J. Kean Roosevelt 
Case, S. Dak Kearns Sadlak 
Cavalcante Kee Sadowski 
Celler Keefe Saylor 
Chatham Kelley, Pa Scott, Hardie 
Chesney Kelly, N. Y, Scott, 
Chudoff Kennedy Hugh D., Ir. 
Clemente Keogh Simpson, III 
Cooley Kilday Simpson, Pa. 
Corbett Klein 
Coudert Kruse Smathers 
Cox Kunkel Smith, Ohio 
Crosser Lane Smith, Wis. 
Cunningham Larcade Stanley 

e Latham Stigler 
Davies, N. Y. Fevre tockman 
Dawson Lichtenwalter Sutton 
Deane Linehan Taurtello 
DeGraffenried Lodge Taylor 
Delaney Lovre Towe 
Dingell Lynch Trimble 
Dollinger McConnell Underwood 
Donohue McGuire Wagner 
Douglas McMillen, Tl. Walsh 
Eaton McSweeney Walter 
Feighan Macy Weichel 
Fenton Madden Werdel 
Fogarty Mansfield Wheeler 
Ford * Marcantonio White, Calif. 
Pulton Merrow White, Idaho 
Gamble Meyer Whitten 
Gilmer Miles Wickersham 
Golden Miller, Calif. Widnall 
organ 

Granahan Morrison Winstead 
Granger Morton Woodhouse 
Grant Moulder 
Green Multer 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. McCor- 
Mack) having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Cooper, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7786, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 255 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]. 

UNITED STATES IN GOOD CONDITION—BUDGET, 
NATIONAL DEBT COMPARED 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say something about the budget. 
In view of the fact that 76 cents out of 
every dollar is chargeable to the cost 
of past wars and providing for an ade- 
quate national defense, we only have 24 
cents out of every dollar to consider 
when we talk about reducing the budget. 
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TAXES HIGH, BUT NOT DANGEROUSLY HIGH 


Now, this budget is about $40,000,000,- 
000, and I know that is a large amount 
of money. I can hardly conceive the 
size of the national budget. We often 
hear the statement made that no Na- 
tion can survive if it draws in, in the 
form of taxes, as much as 20 or 25 per- 
cent of its national income. That is 
the part I want to talk about. We are 
approaching 20 to 25 percent now, but 
our country is not broke; it is not nearly 
broke. It is not even in bad shape, al- 
though we owe a large national debt. 
I wish the debt was much smaller, and 
I would be willing to vote for taxes to 
make it smaller. I regret exceedingly 
that we are operating on a deficit. I 
voted against the tax-reduction bills in 
the Eightieth Congress because I knew 
any tax reduction would throw us into 
deficit financing. I would be willing to 
vote taxes for the purpose of balancing 
the budget and not having any deficit 
if we are unable to reduce our national 
expenditures to balance the budget. 

We often hear people say we owe about 
as much as our national wealth, That 
statement is not nearly true, either. Our 
national wealth, as estimated by the De- 
partinent of Commerce is about $684,- 
000,000,000. Our national debt is about 
40 percent of that amount. When we 
add to the national debt the debts of the 
States, counties, parishes, and political 
subdivisions, it will probably run up to 
more than 50 percent. But even with 
that we are not in such bad condition. 

UNFAIR COMPARISON 


I do not think it is a fair comparison 
to compare the amount of the national 
budget with the national income. I do 
not think it is comparable at all. A lot 
of people I know will not agree with me. 
If we take out $40,000,000,000 in taxes 
from our national income of, say, $200,- 
000,000,000, that is 20 percent. Our na- 
tional income is over $200,000,000,000, so 
it is about 20 percent or less. If we were 
to siphon that money off in taxes and 
bury it in the ground, or send it to Fort 
Knox and bury it there, that would be 
devastating to our country, and I would 
agree with the people who make the 
statement that no nation can survive if 
we do that. But that is not what hap- 
pens. We draw the money in in the form 
of taxes, but we immediately pay it out 
and it keeps going. Money has velocity. 
It travels not only 10 times, but 20 times 
or 30 times or 40 times a year for each 
dollar, so when you make the right com- 
parison you should say that the $40,000,- 
600,000 is compared to our total trans- 
actions, because the Government’s part 
is only one transaction. 

In this country last year the 330 larg- 
est banks cleared checks aggregating 
$1,250,000,000,000.. There are other 
transactions besides that. The $29,000,- 
060,000 that we have in the pockets and 
tills of the people in actual cash will 
travel much more rapidly than the bank 
transactions. So when you consider the 
velocity of the money and the total 
transactions aggregating about $2,000,- 
000,000,000 a year—two thousand billion 
dollars a year—the right comparison is 
to compare that $40,000,000,000 with the 
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$2,000,000,000,000 of transactions a year. 

If you do that, you have 2 percent of the 

total transactions it costs the National 

Government, which is not terribly large, 

after all. 

Federal debt, national income, and national 
wealth 


Total Federal | Total national) Total national 
debt (end of | income (calen- wealth (end of 
dar year)? 


Year 


fiscal year)! ealendar year)* 


1931_...|$16, 801, 281, 492) $58, 873, 000, 000 8318, 800, 000, 000 
1832... 19, 487, 002, 444 41, 690, 000, 000) 238, 800, 000, 000 
1933... 22, 538, 672, 560} 39, 584, 000, 000 -~n -~~= -~ 
108... 252, 202, 246, 513/226, 204, 000, 000) 683, 245, 000, 000 
1949... 252, 770, 359, 800; 221, 500, 000, 000 


1 Treasury Department. 

3 Department of Commerce. 

3 Figures for 1931 and 1932, estimated by Robert R. 
Doane, The Measurement of American Wealth; Figures 
for 1948 based on estimate by former Secretary of Treas- 
ury Vinson for 1945, to which were added Commerce 
Department estimates of net capital formation. 

4 Not available, 

Our national income is about $225,- 
000,000,000 a year now, and about that 
much during the years 1948 and 1949, as 
compared to a national income of $41,- 
000,000,000 in 1932 and $39,000,000,000 
in 1933. As high as the national debt 
seems, it can be paid with less incon- 
venience and less trouble today than a 
debt one-tenth its size could have been 
paid in 1932 or 1933. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure the fact that this is an election 
year and that all the Members of the 
House of Representatives and one-third 
of the Senate are due to meet the judg- 
ment of the voters at the polls in No- 
vember has a great deal to do with the 
tone and content of many speeches made 
by Republican Members of the Congress. 

Many of these speeches and exten- 
sions of remarks boil down to charges 
that the Government is ruining business, 
that private initiative is being stifled, 
that the flow of capital is being impeded, 
that corporate business is being endan- 
gered, and that free enterprise is being 
throttled, 

I sympathize wholeheartedly with the 
situation of those gentlemen who find 
their political future so hazardous as 
to believe it necessary to resort to such 
wild, exaggerated, incorrect and irre- 
sponsible remarks. 

My heart goes out to those business 
interests whose continued success in 
their chosen fields of enterprise rests 
upon the foundations of integrity and 
fair dealing for the suffering and losses 
which they must endure from their al- 
leged political champions. After all, 
business success rests upon mutual con- 
fidence between the seller and the buyer. 
If Republican spokesmen think they are 
serving the interests of business by un- 
dermining public confidence in the 
strength of the business structure they 
are far wrong. They are doing just the 
opposite. 

Now I am a Democrat. I represent 
small-business men, home owners and 
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wage earners. And yet, although I do 
not claim to be a champion of big busi- 
ness, I am happy to see big business as 
well as little business enjoy success and 
profits. 

Because, as long as they do I know 
that the wage earner is going to have a 
job and will have the money to buy from 
the little-business man in the neighbor- 
hood stores. 

For those reasons, therefere, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to include in my re- 
marks the following facts: 

First, The Federal Trade Commission 
on January 19, 1950, transmitted to the 
Congress, and made public, a report 
comparing the rates of return—after 
taxes—on stockholders’ investments in 
25 selected manufacturing industries for 
the years 1940, 1947, and 1948, 

Reflecting a study made by the Com- 
mission’s. Bureau of Industrial Eco- 
nomics, the report is based on the finan- 
cial returns of 528 identical manufactur- 
ing corporations. 

In 15 of the 25 industries surveyed, 
the report shows rates of return were 
higher in 1948 than in 1947. In all but 
two of the industries, 1948 rates of re- 
turn showed an increase over the pre- 
war years of 1940, 

Just for a few examples, the rate of 
return in the metal smelting and refin- 
ing industry was 15 percent, in floor cov- 
ering 16.4 percent, in motor vehicles and 
equipment 24.1 percent, in industrial 
chemicals 19 percent, in tobacco prod- 
ucts 13.1 percent, and in bakery prod- 
ucts 18.3 percent. 

Second. The United States Department 
of Commerce reported on February 10, 
1950, that the publicly reported cash 
dividend payments by United States cor- 
porations totaled $6,495,800,000 in 1949, 
or 7 percent more than in 1948. 

Third. The General Motors Corp. an- 
nounced that in 1949 it made a profit of 
more than $500,000,000—the biggest 
profit for 1 year of any business in 
history. r 

I am sure that my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle will agree that all 
of this is very bad news to them, but not 


to business or to the country. 


It is a tribute to the leadership of the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt, to President 
Truman, and to the Democratic Party, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN]. : 

(Mr. STEFAN asked and was given 
permission to yield the. time allotted to 
him to Mr. PHILLIrs of California.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of. California.. Mr. 
Chairman, there would be no item in an 
appropriation bill to which we would find 
less resistance in the Congress than an 
item which would do anything necessary 
for the veterans, and particularly those 
veterans who suffered illness or injury 
during the war. But we have here a fig- 
ure without authentication by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; a general sugges- 
tion to raise this item by $50,000,000; I 
think it is proper, therefore, that I should 
call your attention to the fact that the 
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subcommittee gave the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration all the money for the hos- 
pitals and for the servicing of the hos- 
pitals it asked for. It is my understand- 
ing a subsequent request is to be made 
by the Veterans’ Administration for ad- 
ditional money for next year but that it is 
not going to be made in the House, and 
the amount of money is not half the 
amount suggested by the gentleman from 
Louisiana. Therefore I feel the least the 
House should do is to wait until the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion asks specifically for the amount of 
money he feels he needs, with the reali- 
zation that the House of Representatives 
will follow its usual custom and appro- 
priate every cent which is necessary for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, with all sympathy to 
the objective of the gentleman from 
Louisiana, I feel this amendment should 
not be adopted until we know exactly 
what the Veterans’ Administration is 
about to request. Therefore I suggest the 
amendment be not adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield, 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. What bet- 
ter authority is there in this country as 
to the needs of the veterans’ hospitals 
than the chief medical director in the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr, PHILLIPS of California. We 
have no word from the chief medical 
director of the Veterans’ Administration, 
It seems if he has a request for addi- 
tional money that request should prop- 
erly come to the committee which will 
give him the money and which has in the 
past always given him the money. Both 
the Administrator to whom I referred 
and the medical director to whom the 
gentleman refers have come before the 
subcommittee and have expressed them- 
selves as to the amount of money they 
needed, We have a deficiency appropri- 
ation before the subcommittee now 
which has not yet been discussed, but 


which will be discussed on Monday, - 


which is only for about 4 percent of the 
amount of money for which the gentle- 
man from Louisiana is asking. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, the 
distinguished chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. The head of the medi- 
cal service of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion cannot come before the committee 
and ask for money. He has to go around 
through this Budget Bureau and nobody 
knows what that Bureau will recom- 
mend, 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The gentle- 
man intimated that this might be taken 
care of in another body. Why should 
the House of Representatives sit down 
and let another body do it? I under- 
stand that these facts were made clear 
to the committee in the other body by 
General Gray. I did not reach up and 
get these figures out of thin air as the 
gentleman seemed to intimate although 
he did not exactly say so. I-got the in- 
formation from the head of the medical 
service that he would have to have about 
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$48,000,000 and I simply wrote the figure 
$50,000,000. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. To an- 
swer the gentleman as to why we should 
not do it or that the other body should 
do it, Iam very much in accord with the 
gentleman that we should do our own 
work, but we cannot do it until we know 
what the figures should be, or at least we 
could not do it intelligently. I would 
point out to the gentleman that we had 
a very similar situation about a year ago 
in which there was a great deal of con- 
cern on the part of the Members of the 
House that we had not given the Vet- 
erans’ Administration money enough 
properly to carry out the care of the 
veterans. I should like to refresh my 
memory from my chairman or from the 
clerk of the committee—I think they 
ended up with a surplus of $18,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was $16,000,000. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. This is one of the items 
I am going to vote against. I had 2 
years of experience with the waste and 
inefficiency and squandering of money 
in the Minnesota Veterans’ Hospital. 
Thesefore I am sure a sufficient saving 
can be made. This is not the place for 
me to make a lot of charges but I just 
want to make this one broad statement 
that waste and inefficiency compels me 
to vote against this appropriation in the 
amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Let me 
supplement what the gentleman says by 
calling attention to the fact that when 
the gentleman from Louisiana seeks to 
increase this item he is not increasing 
an item which is exclusively for the care 
of veterans but he is putting an amount 
of money in round figures in the general 
appropriation measure which without 
any further stipulation on our part could 
be used for any purpose. A very small 
portion of it percentage-wise would go 
for the care of the veterans whom he 
seeks to aid. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Does the 
gentleman know any more proper place 
in the bill to offer the amendment than 
at this point? I was advised by the clerk 
of the committee who prepared the bill 
that this is the proper place to submit it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
gentleman put it in merely as an addi- 
tion without further stipulation, I still 
think it is better to follow the procedure 
of having a justification before the com- 
mittee and finding out exactly how much 
the Veterans’ Administration wants and 
then let us put in that amount as we have 
always done. I can express my very great 
sympathy and agreement in what the 
gentleman seeks to do, but I believe it 
should be done under the usual proce- 
dure. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman accept an amendment if 
the gentleman from Louisiana limits the 
purpose for which the money should be 
used? Would that make it any better in 
the eyes of the gentleman? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. It still 
would not correct the fact that I happen 
to know the Veterans’ Administration is 
asking for about half this amount. We 
should, therefore, know why the amounts 
differ, and we should act intelligently 
upon a matter which is affecting the 19,- 
000,000 veterans, who are taxpayers 
themselves, as well as the nonveteran 
taxpayers. We should be very careful 
what we do. The gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts knows that very well, be- 
cause she has done so much for the 
veterans herself and has always insisted 
on the figures and the amounts being 
determined in conformity with the 
needs. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to state that I have just 
checked with Dr. Magnuson, of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and he states that 
the amount contained in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
is what the gentleman asked for when he 
appeared before the Deficiency Appro- 
priation Committee. I think I do know 
enough about hospitals to realize that 
you must have enough doctors and 
nurses. The cut that was made means 
that probably 2,000 nurses will be put out 
of the Veterans’ Administration. They 
have the finest service in the country 
anywhere today. I hate to have the doc- 
tors and nurses feel that they have no 
future. They are going somewhere else, 
into some other service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PHIL- 
Lips] has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? ; ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, the total 
amount recommended for the Veterans’ 
Administration for the fiscal year 1951 
is $5,801,782,795. Nearly $5,000,000,000 
of the amount contained in the bill for 
1951 cover benefit appropriations over 
which we have little control, as funds are 
paid out to.or for veterans or their de- 
pendents entitled thereto under existing 
laws. 

This leaves the apppropriation “Ad- 
ministration, medical, hospital, and 
domiciliary services” for which $875,- 


847,795 is recommended. This item cov- 


ers the operation of all VA hospitals, 
homes, out-patient services, the central 
office in Washington, and the regional 
and district offices in the field. In other 
words, in addition to the medical-care 
program it also covers the operational 
costs of the various benefit programs 
such as pensions and compensation, in- 
surance, education and training, and 
the guaranty of loans for homes, farms, 
and business under the so-called GI bill. 

It is interesting to note that the 
amount proposed for this purpose in 
1951 will be less than that available or 
ta be available for any year since Gen- 
eral Gray became Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration on January 1, 
1948. While the medical program con- 
tinues to increase, it has been possible to 
offset this increase by reductions in 
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other programs. These decreases in per- 
sonnel and appropriations have not been 
accomplished at the expense of the vet- 
eran but are due to the able leadership 
of the present Administrator and the in- 
creased efficiency and experience of ex- 
isting personnel. 

On January 1, 1248, the average em- 
ployment in nonmedical activities to- 
taled 89,055. This was reduced to 81,- 
469 on January 1, 1949, and by February 
28, 1950, it had been further reduced to 
69,671. In the medical-care program 
the full-time equivalent of full- and 
part-time employees totaled 103,895 on 
January 1, 1948. This increased to 
113,823 by January 1, 1949, and to 
118,251 on February 28, 1950. It will 
be noted that the total increase of 
14,356 in the medical program has been 
more than offset by a reduction of 
19,384 in the other group so that total 
average employment on February 28, 
1950, was 5,028 less than the comparable 
figure on January 1, 1948. 

MEDICAL PROGRAM 


The medical program has developed 
under the able leadership of Dr. Mag- 
nuson. The committee has complete 
confidence in his professional ability and 
his administrative capacity. Thestand- 
ard of medical personnel and the serv- 
ice provided has improved under his 
leadership. The hospital program is on 
the upgrade—new hospitals are being 
opened and it will, of course, be neces- 
sary to increase operating expennes and 
provide more personnel. 

In January 1948, when Dr. Magnuson 
assumed the office of Chief Medical 
Director, the Veterans’ Administration 
was operating 126 hospitals with 103,400 
available beds. Patients in hospitals at 
that time numbered nearly 94,000, which 
means that the bed utilization ratio was 
avout 90 percent. A year later, there 
were 126 VA hospitals with 104,400 avail- 
able beds and 97,000 patients. The bed 
utilization ratio had risen to 93 percent, 
As of March 31, 1950, the Veterans’ 
Administration was operating 133 hos- 
pitals with nearly 107,000 available beds 
and 99,000 patients. At this time, the 
bed utilization ratio is over 92 percent. 
On an over-all basis, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministraation is making greater use of 
its hospital beds than civilian hospitals 
whose bed utilization ratio averages 
around 85 percent. 

Thirteen new hospitals will have been 
opened by the end of the present fiscal 
year, providing about 6,300 additional 
beds for veteran patients. During fiscal 
year 1951, the Veterans’ Administration 
expects to open 22 additional hospitals 
now under construction, to provide 7,000 
additional hospital beds. Twenty-one 
more new VA hospitals are expected to 
be opened during fiscal year 1952 with 
12.300 more beds to care for our 
veterans. 

An indication of the scope of the VA 
medical program may be obtained by 
comparing the number of patients treat- 
ed at VA hospitals during the past 3 
years. During fiscal year 1948 509,000 
patients were treated at VA hospitals. 
For fiscal year 1949 the number had risen 
to 529,000 and for fiscal year 1950 will 
probably reach 546,000, 
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At the present time there are approx- 
imately 97,000 full-time personnel of all 
categories in VA hospitals to provide care 
for over 99,000 veteran patients. During 
fiscal year 1949 the personnel-patient 
ratio in VA hospitals averaged 97 em- 
ployees per hundred patients. This ratio 
compares very favorably with the pa- 
tient-personnel ratio in the best non- 
veteran hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. 

At the end of February 1950 there were 
nearly 26,090 veteran applicants declared 
eligible for VA hospitalization who could 
not be admitted to hospitals because of 
the shortage of beds or personnel. It 
should be emphasized that this waiting 
list is non-service-connected cases, as all 
service-connected veterans are admitted 
without delay. This is the highest figure 
in nearly 3 years. The waiting-list sit- 
uation will, of course, be alleviated to 
some extent as additional hospitals are 
opened and additional personnel are 
made available. Doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and other professional and tech- 
nical medical personnel will be required 
for the 12 new hospitals and 6,300 beds 
that will be ready to receive patients by 
the end of the present fiscal year and for 
the 21 new hospitals, with their 7,000 
additional beds, to be opened during fis- 
cal year 1951, 

In my opinion, the Congress and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs are in 
agreement that there should be no re- 
duction in the quality of the medical 
care provided for our disabled veterans. 
If the Veterans’ Administration lacks 
adequate funds to maintain high stand- 
ards of medical care for all the hospital 
beds it is operating it has but one choice. 
That is to reduce the number of beds, 
because I do not believe that either the 
Congress or medical men now serving in 
the VA medical program will be a party 
to a lowering of the standards of medi- 
cal care and that this is a contingency 
we must avoid. 

In order to keep within available 
funds for the current fiscal year, the 
Veterans’ Administration was obliged to 
consider a reduction in force affecting 
over 4,800 personnel in the medical, hos- 
pital, and domiciliary-care programs. 
With the opening of new hospitals dur- 
ing the remainder of the fiscal year and 
the need for adequate personnel to staff 
these hospitals, such a reduction in force 
could only result in a deterioration of 
the quality of VA medical care, with 
unfortunate and costly implications for 
the well-being of our sick and disabled 
veterans. I am advised that employ- 
ment of the proposed 3,070 personnel in 
the new hospitals to be opened and the 
proposed retention of 1,700 professional, 
technical, and other personnel in the 
outpatient clinics will require an addi- 
tional appropriation of $2,191,000 for 
the remainder of the present fiscal year, 
and ‘an increased appropriation of $17,- 
287,000 for fiscal year 1951. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 additional personnel will 
be required to provide adequate staff for 
the new hospitals to be opened during 
next fiscal year, at an estimated cost 
of $6,000,000. I understand that these 
facts are now before the Budget Bureau 
and that consideration is being given 
to the submission of supplemental esti- 
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mates for the fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 
In recent years the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Congress have provided 
all funds for personnel required for the 
medical care of veterans. I am confi- 
dent that this will continue to be the 
policy and I shall be glad to support 
adequate supplemental requests when 
they are approved and transmitted to 
the Congress. This is the orderly way 
and, as for me, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration should be handled in an efi- 
cient, economical, orderly manner. 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM 


The cost to the Federal Government 
for subsistence, tuition, equipment, 
books, and supplies for veterans of World 
War II who have taken education or 
training under the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act has already exceeded $9,- 
402,060,000. 

More than 9,313,000, or 61 percent, of 
the 15,331,000 civilian veterans of World 
War IT have already applied for an orig- 
inal certificate of eligibility and enti- 
tlement; 97 percent of these applications 
have been approved. More than 6,745,- 
000 have entered training. More than 
94,000,000 months of education and 
training have been provided. More than 
2,176,000 individuals were in training on 
February 28, 1959, only 3:2 percent below 
the number a year earlier and only 14.5 
percent less than the all-time peak of 
2,546,000 which was reached in Novem- 
ber 1£47. Thousands of veterans are 
still entering training for the first time, 
especially in trade and vocational 
courses, even though actual hostilities 
ceased more than 4%½ years ago. 

On February 18, 1948, the director of 
the Bureau of the Budget advised the 
Congress that training pursued for re- 
creational or avocational purposes under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act does 
not appear to be accomplishing the in- 
tended purpose of the act and is adding 
more than $200,000,000 a year to the cost 
of veterans’ educational and training ac- 


_ tivities.” 


As a result, language was included in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act for fiscal year 1949 which prohib- 
ited the payment of benefits for any 
course determined by the administrator 
to be avocational or recreational in char- 
acter such as dancing schools, and this 
provision was continued in amended 
form by the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act for fiscal year 1950. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
has stated recently that the annual sav- 
ings due to the one-year limitation on 
new schools contained in the 1950 act 
will be at least $100,000,000 and that the 
additional cost to the Government, if 
the customary cost of tuition formula of 
the Veterans’ Administration had not 
been confirmed by the courts and by the 
Congress, would have been at least $50,- 
000,000 per year. 

The appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1951 now before the Congress: includes, 
without change as recommended by the 
President, the language which was in- 
corporated in the 1950 appropriation act. 

It is very important for all of us to 
remember that while the American peo- 
ple are demanding economy, the educa- 
tion and training program under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act has 
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grown beyond all expectations, with a 
possible expenditure of $2,754,000,000 oc- 
curring during the present fiscal year, 
the highest level of expenditure since 
the beginning of the program. The only 
real, effective way to safeguard the vet- 
erans’ program is to keep it on a sound 
basis. 

The most important problem confront- 
ing the Government and the Congress 
in the administration of this program 
at the present time, more than 4% years 
after the termination of hostilities, is 
whether our appropriations are yielding 
a proper return both to the veteran and 
to the Nation asa whole. In other words, 
to distinguish between the worth-while 
and the frivolous. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
taken cognizance of the recommenda- 
tions of the President and the problems 
confronting the Veterans’ Administration 
by placing certain limitations on the ex- 
penditures of funds for education and 
training which have resulted in the sav- 
ing of several hundred million dollars a 
year without denying benefits to any vet- 
eran who sincerely desires a bona fide 
course of education or training for a use- 
ful purpose. These limitations are in 
the right direction. They are in the in- 
terest of a sound veterans’ program. 
They prevent veterans from taking, for 
avocational or recreational purposes, 
such courses as ballroom dancing, bar- 
tending, mixology, horseback riding, 
swimming, skiing, golf, tennis, and bowl- 
ing. If we allowed the program to run 
wild in such regards it might ultimately 
destroy the worthy and needed phases of 
the veterans’ program. 

Of course, I know there are a few irre- 
sponsible people who shout loud for most 
anything proposed in the name of vet- 
erans. Such people are not the real 
friends of the veterans. The Veterans’ 
Administration must not be discouraged 
from tightening up within the frame- 
work of existing law in order to prevent 
violations of the intent and spirit of this 
law. The bureaucratic cost must be held 
to reasonable levels. The program must 
be for the benefit of veterans rather than 
employers. 

In order to assure that our expendi- 
tures for this program yield a proper re- 
turn both to the veterans and to the Na- 
tion as a whole, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and I am sure the Congress, will 
continue to cooperate with the Veterans’ 
Administration and veterans’ organiza- 
tions in the solving of problems which 
confront the Veterans’ Administration in 
the administration of the law. 

As the law now stands, this readjust- 
ment program will continue until July 
25, 1956—11 years after the fighting was 
over. 

I am pleased to say that Gen. Carl 
Gray, the Administrator, is working hard 
and has shown vast improvements in the 
efficiency and economy of the agency 
since assuming the responsibilities. 

I have visited numerous veteran fa- 
cilities and will continue to do so in the 
hope of contributing to an effective, serv- 
iceable, sound veterans’ program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Thomas! is recognized 
to close debate on this amendment, 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no disposition on the part of the com- 
mittee to cripple the operations of the 
veterans’ hospitals in the slightest. May 
I give the facts as they came from the 


* Veterans’ Administration. 


It is well known that about 66 to 70 
percent of the patient load in all veter- 
ans’ hospitals is composed of veterans 
with ailments which are non-service- 
connected. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has been before this subcommittee, 
if I remember correctly, four times this 
year since January. At no time up to 
this moment has the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration asked this committee for any 
more funds than they have been given, 

There is pending before the subcom- 
mittee—and we received it only the day 
before yesterday, and, of course, we could 
not be in the committee and on the floor 
also, so, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PRHILI Is] has just stated, we 
will consider it Monday 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman real- 
izes that the Veterans’ Administration 
cannot come before the committee and 
ask for money without being so in- 
structed by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. THOMAS. If you can keep the 
gentlemen in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion from asking for money—and I say 
that affectionately, because I admire 
them—that is news to me. They even 
burst forth in the paper the other day 
and said they were going to have to fire 
so many medical employees in the hos- 
pitals, without ever mentioning it to your 
subcommittee whose duty it is to furnish 
them the money, and in face of an ad- 
monition carried for two consecutive 
years, telling them in no uncertain 
terms: 

If you ever reduce your personnel, do not 
reduce any employees of the hospitals. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WiccLrsworTH] recommended that 
provision 2 years ago when he was chair- 
man. We carried it last year, and there 
you are, in violation of that provision. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. THOMAS. If the gentleman will 
just allow me to finish my statement, 
please, then I will yield to the gentle- 
man. There is no man on this floor who 
has done more for the veterans than the 
gentleman from Mississippi, and we love 
him and respect him. 

This figure of $875,000,000, do you have 
any idea how many employees it cov- 
ers? That figure, I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, covers every em- 
ployee not only in the hospitals of the 
Veterans’ Administration, but all over 
the United States for education and 
training, for finance, for everything else; 
and the total to be granted by the com- 
mittee for this year for medical per- 
sonnel was 1,600 more than last year, 
making a total of 186,000. For hospitals 
alone for this present fiscal year they 
had 117,000, and we gave them 1,600 
more this year, I mean 1951, in this bill, 
than they had for the current fiscal 
year. Do you know what they cover? 
They have hundreds of employees 
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charged to hospitals that have no more 
to do with hospitals than does that wall. 
They are warehouse employees, they are 
maintenance employees, they are repair 
employees, they are finance employees, 
and ought to be charged to the appro- 
priated divisions; and they have enough 
money for that purpose. They are em- 
ployees for education and training; and, 
mind you, for the education and train- 
ing program for the fiscal year 1950 we 
have already provided $2,900,000,000. 

When General Gray comes before your 
subcommittee we are going to take care 
of him, of course, just like you want us 
to. Do you know how many hospitals 
they have today? One hundred and 
thirty, and during this fiscal year they 
are going to bring in 26 more, which 
will provide, 5,420 more beds by the end 
of the fiscal year. The next year we 
will substantially wind up the program 
which will necessitate the appropriation 
of additional funds. There is $160,000,- 
000 in this bill for hospitals. You will 
have a total of 149,548 beds—that is, in 
1952. But for 1951 the Medical Depart- 
ment has testified you are going to have 
142,662 beds, and they doubt if they can 
fill and staff more than 131,174. 

We have heard through hearsay—we 
want to be perfectly honest about it— 
that General Gray went over to the Sen- 
ate side, after he had been before your 
subcommittee four different times and 
not even mentioned it, and said he need- 
ed $23,000,000 additional over and above 
what is in the budget for 1951. The 
Senate has not passed on it. General 
Gray has not asked your committee for 
a single nickel. 

Do you not think it is better to do 
this: thing in an orderly fashion since 
we know that you want to do the right 
thing for the sick soldiers and know that 
you realize that your subcommittee 
wants to do the right thing just as much 
as you do? Do you not think it is bet- 
ter to vote down the amendment and 
let it go through regular channels? We 
will take care of it; we will do it just 
exactly as you want us to. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time on the 
pending amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. ALLEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the War Claims 
Commission, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia; travel; printing 
and binding; purchase of one passenger 
motor vehicle; services as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 


Sa); expenses of attendance at meetings 


concerned with the purposes of this appro- 
priation; and advances or reimbursements 
to other Government agencies for use of their 
facilities and services in carrying out the 
functions of the Commission; $600,000, to be 
derived from the war claims fund created by 
section 13 (a) of the War Claims Act of 1948 
(Public Law 896, approved July 3, 1948). 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to speak briefly 
on the subject of the War Claims Com- 
mission which has been set up for 
the purpose of providing benefits to our 
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former prisoners of war, largely pris- 
oners of Bataan and the civilian intern- 
ees who were interned by the Japanese 
Government in places like Santo Tomas 
and elsewhere in the Philippines. 

We provided in that bill that all of 
the funds which belonged to our former 
enemies that were in the hands of any 
agency of the United States should be 
liquidated into cash and made available 
for the payment of these claims of our 
own people. The funds necessary to 
operate the War Claims Commission, 
while necessarily appropriated from the 
Treasury of the United States, come out 
of this war-claims fund which is set 
up in the Treasury Department as a spe- 
cial fund to carry these former funds of 
the Germans and Japanese which are 
being liquidated by the Alien Property 
Custodian; consequently, appropriations 
for the administrative costs of the War 
Claims Commission, while coming out of 
the Treasury of the United States, will 
come out of this special fund and not out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets. 

There were approximately 6,000 Amer- 
ican internees in the Philippines who 
suffered untold cruelties and maltreat- 
ment at the hands of the Japanese. 
These are American citizens, they are 
not somebody else’s citizens; these are 
our people. There were some 40,000 sol- 
diers who were taken by the Japanese 
on Bataan and horribly maltreated, as 
you well know. These people have valid 
claims against the war-claims fund, and 
we should expedite the handling of the 
war-claims fund so these people will not 
all be dead before they get their claims 
adjudicated. 

The committee in its wisdom has re- 
duced the recommendation of the Bureau 
of the Budget for the administrative ex- 
penses of the War Claims Commission 
from $800,000 to $600,000. Even at the 
$800,000 rate for administrative expenses 
it would be possible for the Commission 
to handle only 400 claims a day which 
on the basis of 200 working days a year 
would mean about 80,000 claims a year. 
There have been several hundred thou- 
sand claims filed by people who hope to 
get something out of this fund in addi- 
tion to those for whom the bill was drawn. 

I respectfully suggest to the subcom- 
mittee handling these appropriations 
that as this is not tax money, it is money 
that we have taken from the Japanese 


and German Governments and their 


people, and we should make adequate ap- 
propriations, fully adequate appropria- 
tions, for the administrative expenses of 
this War Claims Commission so that 
these people can get that money as soon 
as possible. They need it and they need 
it badly. Many of them were rendered 
destitute by the war and many are ill as 
a result of their maltreatment by the 
Japanese. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As to those 
that were interned in the Philippines, 
while they get their money there, they 
must spend the money in the Philippines, 
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and for some of them who have re- 
turned to the States, that is impossible. 

Mr. HINSHAW. No; that is not true. 
The gentleman may be talking about the 
Filipinos, but, so far as the American 
citizens are concerned, there is no in- 
hibition whatsoever on their receiving 
the money here and spending it here. 
Most of them have been returned to the 
United States. Shortly after VJ-day all 
of them were returned to the United 
States that could be found. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. May I say 
that a lady came into my office just this 
week who spent 2 years as a civilian in- 
ternee in a Japanese prison camp. She 
lost her husband there, and she showed 
me a letter that I have in my office which 
says that you may get your money in the 
Philippines, but that money must be 
spent in the Philippines. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There is no such in- 
hibition in the War Claims Act, and if 
that sort of thing is going on, we would 
like to know about it in the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
We have had no such information. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. There are two sets of 
claims, The so-called war claims are to 
be paid to the individual, and they can 
be spent here or anywhere for any pur- 
pose that the individual wants. But 
money that is paid out under the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act to an individual 
must be spent in the Philippines for some 
constructive purpose, because it was not 
to reimburse the individual for his loss 
but to help the Filipinos restore their 
economy. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is right. I 
think that my colleague from Nebraska 
is mistaken, because the matter he dis- 
cussed comes under an entirely different 
bill and was passed out of a different 
committee than the one of which I am 
a member. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
we were talking about the same subject, 
even though they might be different bills. 
But, under the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act, those American citizens who have 
since returned to this country cannot get 
their money. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is quite possi- 
ble; I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The very purpose 
of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act is to 
rebuild the property that was destroyed 
in the Philippines, the churches, busi- 
ness and other physical property. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I believe that that is 
correct. . 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the main 
purpose of it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As to the Filipino 
people who had their property destroyed 
in the Philippines, many, many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been 
appropriated directly out of the Treasury 
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of the United States in order to rebuild 
the Philippines. The people whom this 
bill, the War Claims Act, seeks to take 
care of are American citizens, our own 

eople, if you please, who live in the 

nited States. They are a part of us, 
and yet we seem to pay less attention to 
our own people than we do to people 
anywhere else in the world. I think that 
it is about time we gave our own people 
all the consideration that they so much 
deserve. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I agree 
with the gentleman entirely, but under 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act we did 
make payment to American citizens, and 
they cannot get that money unless they 
spend it in the Philippines. : 

Mr. HINSHAW. Let us not talk abou 
that here, because that is another act. 
Let us talk about that when it comes up. 
Let us talk about this act. I wish 
the committee would authorize enough 
money so that the War Claims Commis- 
sion can get through with all of its work. 
We have been trying now for two to 
two and a half years to get it started. 
The more it is extended the more it is 
going to cost, and fewer living people 
will get the benefits to which they are 
entitled. The War Claims Commission 
needs more administrative money than 
the pending bill provides in order to ex- 
pedite the adjudication of the claims of 
the ex-prisoners of war and the civilian 
internees. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the chapter be considered as read. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there are some provisions remaining in 
this chapter that should be read, and I 
shall have to object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, several Members have 
spoken on the floor about it and I know 
there is considerable interest in the 
seizure by the Government of Mexico of 
five American shrimping vessels that 
were operated out of Texas, Louisiana, 
and Georgia. í 

I made inquiry to try to obtain infor 
mation for the benefit of my colleagues 
and other persons, as well as myself, 
who are interested. I have here a state- 
ment regarding the detention of five 
United States shrimping vessels by Mex- 
ican authorities. It is dated May 2, 
1950. It reads: 

Five American shrimping vessels operating 
out of Texas, Louisiana, and Georgia were 
seized in the Gulf of Mexico at about 6:30 
a. m. on April 23 by a Mexican naval patrol 
vessel and brought under guard to the port 
of Tampico. When apprehended the vessels 
were operating about 120 miles south of 
Brownsville, Tex., in waters off Mexico stated 
by the Mexicans to be 514 miles and by the 
fishermen to be 10 miles. r 

The vessels are now in Tampico awaiting 
disposition of charges of fishing in Mexican 
territorial waters without Mexican licenses. 
Masters and crew (16 men in all) are aboard 
the vessels but have freedom to go into the 
city. The catch, about 7 tons of shrimp, has 
been transferred to the custody of the Mexi- 
can Government. The American consul at 
Tampico (Mr. Elvin Seibert) met the vessels 
at the dock early Monday morning upon ar- 
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rival and has since been exerting every effort 
to assist the crews and secure immediate re- 
lease of the vessels. 

In Mexico City Ambassador Thurston made 
full inquiries of the Foreign Minister on 
Monday, within a few hours of the arrival of 
the vessels in Tampico. 

The situation arises because of conflicting 
claims of the United States and Mexico over 
the zone of coastal seas appropriately to be 
termed territorial waters. The Mexican 
Government has, within recent years, claimed 
that Mexican territorial waters extend nine 
marine miles from the coast and that fishing 
operations by foreigners can be undertaken 
within that zone only under licenses bought 
from the Mexican Government. 

The United States Government does not 

an extent of Mexican territorial 
waters greater than three marine miles. For 
150 years the United States has supported the 
3-mile limit as a basic principle of inter- 
national law. When Mexico sought by Presi- 
dential decree of August 29, 1935, to amend 
existing law so as to extend the territorial 
waters of Mexico in breadth from three to 
nine nautical miles, the United States Gov- 
ernment, in a note dated March 7, 1936, re- 
served all rights of whatever nature so far 
as concerned any effects upon United States 
commerce from enforcement of the legisla- 
tion. The United States Government reit- 
erated these reservations in the note of 
August 25, 1936, to the Government of Mex- 
ico. With respect to the General Law of Na- 
tional Wealth published August 6, 1944, 
which purported also to define the extent of 
Mexican territorial waters as nine marine 
miles, the United States reaffirmed its posi- 
tion, stating that it could not recognize or 
accept the application of that law or any 
similar law to United States fishing vessels 
or other commerce operating in waters at a 
distance of more than 3 miles from the coast 
of Mexico, That remains the position of 
this Governmefit today. 


Coming down to the present situation, 
the statement proceeds: 

The Department is devoting all its energies 
to the protection of the United States in- 
terests involved. It is seeking the prompt 
and expeditious release of the vessels with- 
out prejudice to United States claims that 
the high seas commence 3 miles from land. 
At the same time the Department is at- 
tempting to lay the basis with Mexico of 
an amicable permanent solution of the long- 
standing dispute over the extent of terri- 
torial waters. 


In view of the information contained 
in this statement and the number of 
Members who are interested in this 
matter, not only from Texas but wher- 
ever there are any fishing activities that 
extend into the high seas, I thought I 
should transmit this information to the 
House. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 

gentleman from Florida. 
_ Mr. SIKES. I personally appreciate, 
and I know all the Members affected 
appreciate, the interest of the gentle- 
man in helping to work out this trouble- 
some problem affecting the Gulf sea- 
food industry. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks. It is a matter of 
vital concern not only to our country as 
a whole put particularly to various sec- 
tions of it. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. COMBS. I. of course, appreciate 
the fact that the Government is trying 
to get this matter of fishing adjusted 
with Mexico, but I call attention to the 
fact that the boundaries of Texas are 
fixed at 10% miles. The United States 
Government at the time Texas came into 
the Union agreed to claim those bound- 
aries, and they were so fixed by the 
treaty between the United States and 
Mexico in 1948. 

Several of us Texans dropped a little 
resolution on this fishing matier into 
the hopper here the other day, and in 
that resolution the term 3 miles” is 
used instead of “3 leagues.” It is a 
typographical error. Insofar as the 
boundaries of Texas are concerned, we 
think the United States Government is 
bound to claim that they are 10% miles, 
or 3 leagues, from the shore line, instead 
of 3 miles. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The importance 
of this is that the traditional position 
of our country for 150 years is being 
adhered to. Not only the immediate 
situation of these five vessels but the 
long-term, friendly adjustment of the 
basic question is involved and under 
consideration. The statement shows 
that both matters are being met as 
far now at the State Department can 
do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, at the 
conclusion of the consideration of this 
chapter it is the intention to move that 
the Committee rise. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of the chapter be consid- 
ered as read. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is it the intention 
of the gentleman to move that the Com- 
mittee rise at the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of this chapter? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. - Then, Mr. Chairman, 
I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THOMAS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
section of the bill provides funds for the 
operation of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which has proved to be the 
greatest organization of its kind the 
world has ever known. 

As every Member of Congress knows, 
I was coauthor with Senator Norris of 
the bill creating the Tennessee Valley 
Authority 17 years ago. We struck out 
all of the provisions of the House bill 
after the enacting clause and inserted 
the Norris-Rankin bill, creating the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and clothing it 
with those powers which have enabled 
it to accomplish the greatest develop- 
ment of ancient or modern times, as well 
as to provide the yardstick showing what 
electricity is worth, thereby saving the 
consumers of electricity in this country 
billions of dollars on their light and 
power bills in recent years, 

Let me remind you that rural elec- 
trification grew out of this development 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, At 
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the time the TVA was created we had 
less than 10 percent of the farms in this 
country electrified, while Japan had 90 
percent of her farms electrified, Ger- 
many had 90 percent, and Italy and 
France each had 94 percent of their 
farms electrified. Even far-away New 
Zealand, a new and sparsely settled 
country, had 65 percent of her farms 
electrified, when, as I said, less than 10 
percent of our farmers throughout the 
United States even had electric lights in 
their homes. 

With the assistance of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, I managed to organize 
power associations in every county in the 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, and which touches the Tennessee 
River for several miles. We were build- 
ing power lines to farm homes in that 
district long before the law creating the 
Rural Electrification Administration was 
enacted. 

When the REA Act was reported out of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and passed, there were so 
many unnecessary restrictions in it that 
it would have been utterly impossible to 
electrify the farm homes of this country 
under it, at least in your lifetime and 
mine. 

It took us 8 or 10 years to get those re- 
strictions removed. Under that law we 
could provide only $40,000,000 a year for 
loans to build rural power lines through- 
out the country. The amortization pe- 
riod was fixed at 20 years and the inter- 
est rate was all out of reason. It would 
have taken us a hundred years, or longer 
to electrify the farms of this country 
under that law as it was originally 
passed. 

In 1938 I managed to force through an 
amendment to one of the large spending 
bills, against which points of order had 
been waived, by which amendment we 
secured the first $100,009,000 for rural 
electrification which, added to the $40,- 
000,000 provided by the then existing law, 
gave us $140,000,000 to loan the farmers 
of this country to build power lines to 
their homes. That is when rural elec- 
trification really got started. We won 
that amendment on a tellers’ vote by only 
seven majority. If we had lost it, the 
chances are that we would still be oper- 
ating under that old law, and the aver- 
age farmer in this country would not 
have seen electric lights in his home 
during this generation. 

We secured an additional appropria- 
tion for each of the two following years, 
and with the help of Senator RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, and our distinguished col- 
league from Texas, Mr. PoacE, we man- 
aged to get the law changed so as to 
take the ceiling off the amount that 
could be provided for rural electrifica- 
tion each year, extend the amortization 
period to 35 years, and reduce the in- 
terest rate to the lowest figure commen- 
surate with financial safety. 

The result has been that today instead 
of having 10 percent we have 85 percent 
of the farm homes in this country elec- 
trified. 

I am urging that this program be 
pushed in every State in the Union until 
we have electrified every farmhouse that 
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can be reached by the draft in times of 
war, or that the tax collector can find in 
times of peace. 

It is the greatest thing that has ever 
been done for the American farmers in 
all the history of this Government; and 
I might add, that I have not overlooked 
the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. Every county, and every precinct 
in every one of the 10 counties in that 
district are connected up with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the people 
get their power from the TVA at the 
TVA yardstick rates, which saves the 
users of electricity in that one district 
anywhere from three to five million dol- 
lars a year. 

Not only are the farmers benefiting, 
but every consumer of electricity in that 
area is receiving TVA power at TVA 
rates, which enables them to use all 
those appliances necessary to operate 
their business establishments, as well as 
to light their homes, lift the burdens of 
drudgery, and bring to them the com- 
forts and conveniences of modern life. 

It takes to the farmer everything you 
have in the city, except the noise and 
city taxes, and provides him and his 
wife and children with a new servant, the 
like of which they had never known. 

We have as fine cooperative power 
associations in the district I represent, 
and as fine a set of managers, as can be 
found anywhere in the United States. 
The result is that a vast majority of the 
farm homes in every one of those 10 
counties is now electrified, and we are 
driving forward as rapidly as possible 
to try to reach them all. 

When I started in this fight less than 
1 percent of the farm homes in the dis- 
trict were electrified. Now we have 
something like 90 percent of the farms 
in that district electrified and as I said 
we are striving to reach them all. 


THE POWER BUSINESS IS A PUBLIC BUSINESS 


You are hearing a great deal of hue 
and cry from the power trust about pri- 
vate enterprise. The power business is 
not a private business. It is a public 
business. Electricity has become a 
necessity of our modern life. It is the 
lifeblood of our advanced civilization. 
It must be handled by a monopoly. No 
town, city, or community can afford to 
have a half dozen different concerns sup- 
plying electricity to its people. The 
overhead expenses would be so enormous 
they could not pay the bills. Besides 
the water power of the Nation already 
belongs to the Federal Government. 
That was decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in both the Ash- 
wander case and the Appalachian Power 
case. 

The Power Trust is simply trying to 
monopolize a public business. 

Therefore, we are dealing with a pub- 
lic business, and not a private enterprise, 
and I do not intend to sit idly by and 
see a monopoly seize the water power 
of this Nation and burden the American 
people with outrageously exorbitant 
rates throughout the years to come. I 
took that position when we were cre- 
ating the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
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and I have taken the same position with 
reference to the power generated on the 
Columbia River, and by the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration, and on all 
the rest of our navigable streams and 
their tributaries. 

Last year there was produced and sold 
by public and private interests 248,541,- 
466,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, as 
compared with 37,181,123,000 the year I 
came to Congress and entered this fight. 

There are 394, 000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity now going to waste 
in our navigable streams and their tribu- 
taries every year. If it were developed 
and distributed in a proper way, it would 
tremendously enrich this country from 
every standpoint. That 394,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, that is now going to 
waste every year could be firmed up to 
the peak of the average years with 116,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of steam 
power generated with coal, gas, or oil, 
which, added to it, would make 510,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Added to 
our present consumption that would give 
us 758,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 

The industries of this country that 
generate their own power produced more 
than 53,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours last 
year, which added to that 758,000,000,000 
would give us 811,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity annually. 

That is enough to run every factory, 
every commercial establishment, elec- 
trify every home, including every farm 
home, and heat every residence in the 
United States. 

It may seem strange to some Members 
of Congress whose constituents are pay- 
ing through the nose for their elec- 
tricity, to hear anyone talk about electric 
heat for the homes of this country. But 
I want to call your attention to the fact 
that they have been heating homes in 
Ontario, Canada, with electricity for 
more than 30 years, to my certain knowl- 
edge. We are heating homes in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority area, as well as 
in the Columbia River area, with elec- 
tricity now. It is the finest, cleanest, 
purest heat in the world. It produces 
no ashes, no cinders, no smut, no grease, 
no noxious fumes or poisonous gases; 
it does not sweat the windows, and does 
not burn the oxygen out of the air, but 
heats it whole. As I said, it is the finest, 
purest, cleanest, and most desirable heat 
on earth; and the time will come when 
the average home throughout this Nation 
will be heated with electric energy. 

I am speaking from experience. Many 
homes in the district which I have the 
honor to represent have been heated with 
electricity for the last 10 or 15 years. 

The enemies of public power, that is, 
the friends of the Power Trust, will tell 
you that the TVA is operating at a loss. 
That is not true. Not only is the TVA 
paying back the money invested in the 
power development, but in course of 
time it will pay back with interest every 
dime that is invested in flood control 
and navigation, to say nothing of the 
service the TVA rendered in helping to 
win the war. Every human being in this 
country owes the TVA a lasting debt of 
gratitude for that service. It probably 
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saved the lives of a million men, for with- 
out it and the Columbia River develop- 
ment the atomic bomb would not have 
been produced in time to stop the war 
as it did. But it might have been pro- 
duced abroad and dropped on us. 

Neither is the rural electrification pro- 
gram operating at a loss. It will pay 
back every dime loaned by the Govern- 
ment with interest, and at the same 
time double the value, and in many in- 
stances, treble or quadruple, the value of 
the farm homes of America. 


SILLY CHARGE OF COMMUNISM 


Every once in a while I see where some 
Power Trust advocate refers to the TVA 
and rural electrification, and public 
power generally, as communistic. I can 
think of nothing more silly or more 
stupid. 

No man in either House of Congress 
has fought communism harder than I 
have. 

No man in Congress has fought harder 
to uphold the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities than I have. It was my 
amendment to the rules that created the 
Committee on Un-American Activities as 
a standing committee of the House in 
1945; and with all the smears that have 
been directed at that committee it has 
rendered the greatest possible service to 
this Nation in exposing the enemies with- 
in our gates. 

But, as I said, the power business is a 
public business, just as the water works 
of your city is a public business. That 
has been recognized by everybody, ex- 
cept the Power Trust, since electricity 
first came into use. Capitals of such 
States as Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Texas, and other large cities that 
I could mention, have had public power 
systems for years and years, as have 
large numbers of municipalities through- 
out the country, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. I could name you probably a 
thousand towns and cities throughout 
the country, in every State in the Union, 
that have had public power systems for 
the last 40 years, 

At this point I am going to insert a 
table showing the total amount of elec- 
tricity purchased by the ultimate con- 
sumers in the United States in the year 
1949, together with the overcharges, ac- 
cording to the TVA rates, the Tacoma, 
Wash., rates, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration rates, and the Ontario 
rates. 

Tables showing the overcharges paid 
by residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial consumers in each State will follow. 

I am using the TVA rates because the 
TVA is the outstanding development of 
its kind in all the world. I am using the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates, because it is one 
city that has built its own dams to sup- 
ply its people hydroelectric power for all 
purposes. It is paying more in lieu of 
taxes than the power companies are pay- 
ing in the average city of its size, and 
yet it has about the lowest rate of any 
municipality in the entire country. 

Tam using the Bonneville Administra- 
tion as an illustration of what is being 
done on the Columbia River and what 
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can be done throughout the entire 
Nation. 

I am using the Ontario rates to show 
what the people throughout Ontario 
have been able to do with the water 
power of that country, just across the 
line from New York, in which State the 
people were overcharged $293,000,000 for 
their electricity last year, according to 
the Ontario rates. 

I want every Member of the House to 
examine these tables and see how much 
your people are overcharged for their 
electricity; and, remember, that elec- 
tricity at the TVA rates could be supplied 
to every home in every State in the 
Union. But instead of that, the people 
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were overcharged last year more than 
$2,000,000,000 for their electricity, as 
these tables show; and I might add, that 
had it not been for the TVA yardstick, 
showing the American people, for the 
first time, what electricity is really worth, 
they would be paying more than another 
billion dollars overcharges—or as much 
more as the entire TVA development has 
cost up to this time. 
TOTAL OVERCHARGES BY STATES IN 1949 


Here is the table showing the total 
sales for electricity in 1949 by States, and 
the overcharges which the people in each 
State were compelled to pay, according 
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to the TVA, the Tacoma, the Bonneville, 
and the Ontario rates. 

Someone may come back and say that 
Mississippi was overcharged more than 
$16,000,009 last year. That is true; but 
those overcharges were imposed on the 
power consumers outside of the TVA 
area. If all of the people in Mississippi 
received their electricity at the same 
rates now being paid by the people in 
the district I represent, they would have 
paid $16,000,000 less for their electricity 
last year; and if it had not been for the 
TVA yardstick they would have paid 
probably many times the amount they 
did pay for the electricity consumed. 

The table to which I refer follows: 


TABLE 1.—Total electric sales and overcharges by States, 1949 


Estimated sales data for 1949 


served by Tennessee 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings if services were rendered under basic rates in effect in 


Area served by Bonneville 


State Number Kiowatt Valley Authority Tacoma, Wash, Power Administration Ontario Canada 
of cus- h Revenues 

. Revenues Revenues Savings 
7 $41, 702, 621 $34, 739, 74 872, $21, 937, 403 
‘Arizona 12, 658,915) 12, 928, 385| 11. 554, 279) 13,175,196} 12. 420, 104 
Arkansas.. 19, 189, 093| 10, 476. 307 16, 193, 050) „273, 554| 15, 391, 846 
California 238, 569,356) 104, 048, 944| 199. 735, 061 255, 287, 526) 87,330, 774 

Colorado. 18, 407, 367} 17, 008,733) 16. 184, 025 18, 821,289) 14. 594, 
Connecti . 587, 43, 348, 664| 20, 857, 868 35,323,710 42, 612, 190 

Delaware.. EA 5, 030, 159 6, 489, 541 4, 353, 711 6, 181, 855 6, 337, 

District of Columbia 
oo in Maryland 

ata) eee eee ee gz: zi g- -S-: Sars - ee See, See 
Florida 3, 234, 550, 000 33, 479,388) 52. 281. 812 30, 128, 258) 55,634. 942 45, 902, 33, 391,631) 52. 369, 500 
Georgia. 4, 201, 562, 000 40,131, 274) 35,663,726) 35, 265, 526| 40, 529, 474 28, 503, 40, 657, 289} 35, 137, 711 
dah 1, 511, 402, 000 12. 675,377 7, 402, 723 11,144,481] 8, 903, 619) 5, 248, 12, 692, 575| 7, 445, 525 
Illinois 15, 681, 342, 000) 156, 606, 885| 156,558, 115| 133, 284, 240| 179, 880, 7 130, 647, 163, $63, 344) 149, 301, 656 
Indiana 7, 107, 968, 71, 218, 753 70,748, 847 60,817,012} 81, 150, 388 59, 054, 73, 807, 983 68, 069, 447 
Iowa 3, 090, 042, 000 37,421, 575| 40, 920,325 32. 649. 190 45, 692, 710 34, 397, 38,038, 017 40, 303, 883 
Kansas. 2, 366, 305, 000) „300% 27,307,231) 23. 103. 390 30, 907, 210 22,751, 27,483,723) 29, 526, 877 
Kentucky 3, 171, 547, 000 505, 700 33, 028, 265; 27, 477, 435 28,276, 981| 32, 228, 719 22, 103, 33, 967,951] 29, 537, 749 
Louisiana... 2, 956, 808, 000) 54, 982,700} 26,107,626) 28,875,074) 22, 781, 457 32, 201, 243 24, 266, 26, 755, 373| W, 227,327 
Maine e055 aaa cee 1, 202, 198, 3 27, 921. 400 12,818,941) 15, 102, 459| 11, 116, 200 16, 805, 131 12, 954, 12, 978, 967 14, 942, 433 
— — 5, 106, 638, 00 98, 591,100} 85. 036,967) 43. 554,133) 46. 967,184) 51, 623, 91 34, 164, 3 88, 307, 875 40. 283, 225 
5, 809, 709, 000) 162, 669,600) 67, 201,942) 95.377, 858 57, 577, 523| 105, 092, 077 84,412,624) 60, 299,176} 93,370, 424 
11, 428, 896, 000| 232, 374, 500 113, 090, 250 119. 283, 7800 99, 101, 067; 133, 278, 4830 133,111,005] 90, 263, 40 114, 831.438 117, 543, 042 
3, 653, 635,000 94, 490, 800 44. 506,398) 49, 984, 402| 29. 133,089) 55,357,711 52,327,269) 42, 163, 531| 44, 720, 569| 40. 770, 231 
1, 426, 938, 000 32, 361, 800% 16, 255,300 16. 100, 5400 14,240,866) 18. 121,034] 19, 117, 2580 13, 244, 642 16, 480. 430 15,881, 470 
5, 006, 567, 105, 711, 800 55. 553. 240 509, 158, 560) 48, 571,105) 57, 140, 695] 65,484,804) 40, 226, 57, 147, 146 , 564, 654 
2, 159, 178, 000 22, 425, 700 13, 548, 291 8,877, 400 11, 406, 800% 11, 018, 900 15, 687, 334 6, 738, 14, 219, 481 219 
1, 370, 043,000) 31, 581, 100 17, 113,326) 14,467, 774| 15,248,017] 10,333,083 20, 302, 168] 11, 278, 932| 17, 159. 243 14, 421, 857 
496, 706,000} 7, 351. 000 3.799. 233) 3. 60,767) 3,331. 983] 4. 019,067] 4. 497, 605] 2.883, 395 3, 943, 930 407, 070 
715, 440, 000 19, 903, 700 8,897,695) 10. 109, 005% 7.900, 673% 11. 310,027] 10, 388.975 5. 617.72 9.040. 200 % 9. 966, 410 
7. 026, 664, 000 171, 313.500 74,325, 72 96, 987,877) 64. 308, 382 106, 915, 218| 87, 181, 210 84. 132. 384 70, 515,872 94. 797, 728 
535, 612, 000 13. 913, 300| 8.959, 569| 7.983. 731| , 281. 404] 8, C631. 886 7.074. 46% 6. 838. 8 6, 110, 8300 7. 802, 481 
23, 658, 879, 000} 409. 037, 600) 199, 245, 601) 209, 791, 999| 177,620,048] 321, 417, 552| 238,018. 736 261, 023, 864 205, 354, 430 293, 883, 161 
5, 271, 857, 000} 87. 149,316) 49, 564,073) 32, 585, 243| 42, 127,660) 45, 021,656) 57, 504,431] 29. 644, 885| 51,399, 101| 35, 750, 215 
415, 919,000} 14. 919,400) 6, 119. 047) 8, 809. 3530 8.640, 463) 9, 272.937 7. 368, 5160 7.550. 884 8,977,918] 8. 941, 482 
16, 719, 941, 000 308. 878, 700| 150, 318, 242) 147, 560, 458| 132, 686, 644| 171, 192, 056] 181, 468, 3730 122 410, 327| 163, 14%, 770| 140, 734, 930 
2, 046, 921,000) 29. 409, 000) 24. 794, 4 24, 614, 542) 21,389, 441| 28.018, 559| 209.012, 744] 200. 396, 256) 28. 649, 227| 23, 750. 773 
5, 230, 353, 000) 852. 626, 200 38. 816, 719) 13. 599. 481| 34.040, 2400 18, 585,951] 45, 598, 068| 7.028, 182 38, 644,831] 13, 981, 369 
21, 100, 935, 000} 383, 477, 200 199, 515, 544) ' 193, 961,656] 167, 247, 885 216, 120,315] 230, 546, 402] 152, 930, 798| 209, 668.115 173, 812. 085 
965, 909,000) 27, 870. 100 II. 373. 400 16, 496,694) 9. 708, 881) 18, 163, 219] 13, 243,979] 14. 620, 121 11. 804,168} 16. 065, 932 
2, 538, 302,000] 39. 705, 584) 22.995, 119 18. 710. 405 19, 591, 572 29, 114.012 29. 708, 382 12.907, 202 23, 823.358 15,882. 231 
448,077,000) 14, 994, 500 8.883. 286) 9. 141. 214 5.309. 502 9. 684, 908 6, 996,399] 7. 908, 101 5, 811, 309 9. 183. 101 
9, 142, 103. 000 75, 541, 900 58, 200. 001% 17,341, 899 49. 391,355 29, 150, 545 67, 391, 20 8. 150,605 59,981, 121 15, 560. 779 
9, 273, 209,000) 184,798,700) 97, 695,823) 87, 102, 877 84. 781, 321 109, 017,379 115,002, 720 (60, 705, 970 101,756, 177 83, 042,523 
1, 030. 700, 000 18. 987, 400 19, 965,846 7.989, 75] 9.525, 707 9,411,633 12 815,526 6, 121, 874 11,057,479) 7.879. 921 
479, 72, 00% 12,701, 100 6.929, 700 . 71. 400% 5, 192,731] 7, 598,369} 7,019,089) 5,772,011 6,123,813] 6,667, 287 
3,821,340, 000 77, 332,400 39, 802, 643) 37, 400. 757 24. 740, 790 42, 591,604] 46, 887, S2 30, 444, 568 „875, 708 2386, 456, 602 
11, 580, 159,000 84, 449. 900 92, 808, 804] 21, 641, 990 54, 637,372) 29,812, 528 28, 700, 553 10, 652.947 „204,092 20, 185, 808 
3, 926, 573, 000 183. 200 31. 586, 996) 30, 576, 204) 25. 885,028) 30, 278,172} 38, 140, 900 20, 016, 291 676, 200% 28. 486, 904 
5, 443, 624,000) 118, 420, 100 59. 448,659) 58,971,441) 51, 714.397 66, 705,703} 69,901,682} 28, 428. 418| 61, 534, 735| 66, 885, 305 
635, 400 3. 540, 280 4, 095, 120 3, 201, 725 4. 433,675} 4. 239, 030 3. 396, 3 „505, 758 4, 060, 647 


United States total. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope every Member 
of Congress will study carefully the fig- 
ures which I have submitted, and note 
the burden of overcharges imposed upon 
the people of his own State. 

OVERCHARGES PAID BY RESIDENTIAL CONSUMERS 
IN EACH STATE IN 1949 

Now let us take the residential con- 

sumers and see what overcharges they 


are paying in each State. Remember, 
there are more than 35,000,000 residential 
consumers of electricity in this country, 
which means at least twice that many 
men and women, to say nothing of the 
children. 

Congress had better pay more atten- 
tion to the way these residential con- 
sumers of electricity are being treated, 
for they not only hold the balance of 


42, 850, 7810248, 541, 646, 000/4, 614, 078, 800 2, 380, 439, 7412. 233, 639, 059)2, 048, 667, 512/2, 565, 411, 288 2. 784, 669, 13601, 829, 409, 064 2, 467, 547, 7352, 146, 531, 065 


power, but they constitute a majority of 
the voters in every State in this Union; 
and they are going to be heard from. 
You will note that these people are 
being overcharged more than 100 percent 
for their electric lights and power; and 
if it were not for the TVA, the Columbia 
River development, and the large num- 
ber of municipalities, cities, and towns, 


— 
. 
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You will note that the residential con- 
sumers in Mississippi were overcharged 


The table referred to follows 


the ones who are outside the TVA area. 
TaBLE 2.—Residential electric service and overcharges for the year 1949 


If they received their power at the rates 
paid by the people in the district I rep- 
resent, they would have saved that $6,- 
949,751, which is equal to the value of 


single county in Mississippi, outside of 


more than 500 bales of cotton in every 
the TVA area. 


rates, the Bonneville rates and the On- 


cording to the TVA rates, the Tacoma 
tario rates. 


Here is the table showing the number 


If it had not been for the Tennessee 
of residential consumers in each State, 


are your people would be paying many Valley Authority, in my opinion, the 


for the next generation. Today, instead $6,949,751, but remember that they are 


country, had 65 percent of her farms price paid for it, and the overcharges, ac- 


electrified. 


fied, and I hope to see the time when we 
will have electricity extended to every 
draft in times of war or by the tax col- 


farmhouse that can be reached by the 
lector in times of peace. 


of having 10 percent of our farms electri- 


have seen an electric light in his home 
1933, less than 10 percent of the farm fied, we have 85 percent of them electri- 
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with public power systems throughout Zealand, a new and sparsely settled the amount of electricity consumed, the 


And, as I pointed 


the country, the Power Trust would have 

a fixed monopoly, just as the telephone 

companies have now, and the chances 

times the overcharges with which they average farmer in this country would not 
Remember, that when we created the 

TVA and started our REA program in 

homes of America were using electricity. 

out a little while ago, even far away New 


At that time Japan had 90 percent of 
Italy and France each had 94 percent of 


her farms electrified, Germany and other 
European countries had 90 percent. 


are now burdened. 
their farms electrified. 
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They are entitled to relief from these 
Examine the table which I am insert- 
ing at this point, and you will see what 


The table referred to follows 


economical operations of their establish- 


ments. 
join me in my efforts to get that relief 


of your State. 


We are constantly being reminded of 


the burdens imposed upon the business- 
men of this country, and especially upon overcharges and I hope you Members will 


those small-business men, who consti- 
for their electric lights and power, which that burden means to the busincs 


means that the rates are so high in many 


men, and especially the small-business amount of electricity necessary for the 


men in every State. 
tute, you might say, the backbone of for them. 


American enterprise. Yet these people 
localities that they are unable to use the 


are overcharged more than 100 percent 


If any Member of Congress doubts 
these figures, let him take the records of 
ELECTRICITY IN EACH STATE IN 1949 

We now come to the burden of over- 
charges paid by commercial consumers 
throughout the country—the business- 


OVERCHARGES PAID BY COMMERCIAL USERS OF 


see that these figures are extremely con- 


District, and compare them. He will 
servative. 


rates paid in his home town and his home 
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TABLE 3.—Commercial electric service and overcharges for the year 1949 


Estimated sales data for 1949 Estimated revenues and consumer savings if services were rendered under basic rates in effect in 


Area served by Tennessee Area served by Bonneville 


State Number! Knowatt Valley Authority Tacoma, Wash. Power Administration Ontario, Canada 
of cus- hours Revenues 
Revenues Savings Revenues Revenues 
eee 486, 684, 000 810, 292, 200% $5, 825, 26,741,391) 83. 550, 809 
929, 091,000) 12, 795, 000 6, 128, 7, 062, 840 5, 732, 100 
329, 777, 000 9, 393, 900 3, 879, 68: 4, 931, 797 
4,029, 593,000} 87, 580,200} 49, 657, 30, 653, 070 
466,117,000} 11, 577, 100 5, 163, 5, 661, 202 
529, 799,000} 18, 359, 400 6, 554, 10, 795, 327 
129, 641, 000 3, 293, 700 1, 198, 1, 920, 227 
865, 701, 000| 29,833, 4000 10, 053, 19, 779, 544 9, 606, 16, 975, 205 18, 287, 874 
896, 097,000] 22. 793, 800) 9, 755, 13, 038, 054 9, 322, 10, 280, 004 11, 556, 457 
259,095, 000 5, 088, 300 2, 747, 2.340, 618 2, 620, 1, 582, 461 1, 943, 731 
2, 367, 200. 000| 77, 122, 200 31, 542, 45, 579. 220 230, 154, 36, 555, 923 40, 643, 309 
1, 095, 060, 000; 30. 334, 800 13, 923,673) 16, 411, 127 13. 286, 12, 497, 938 14, 318, 026 
615, 723, 000 9, 538, 500 8, 460, 171] 11, 078, 329 8, 069, 8, 714. 171 9, 808, 327 
491, 701,000) 14, 232, 700 5, 991, 967 8, 240, 733 5, 721, 6, 575, 507 7, 358, 306 
Kentucky. 484, 906,000) 12. 869, 100 5, 997, 001 0, 872, 0% 5, 713, 5, 199, 110 5, 971, 262 
Louisiana 74, 153 623, 202, 000 17. 975, 600 6, 543, 118 11. 432, 482 6, 237, 9, 616, 940 10, 461, 799 
rr 87,133) 2009, 789, 000 „384. 400 2.464. 378 3, 920,022 2.340 8, 249, 600 3, 575, 264 
Maryland and District of 
Columbia 103, 227 879, 049, 000 24, 502, 200) 13, 650,783] 10, 851, 417 13, 037, 188 6, 959, 758 8. 727, 556 
ts 183, 284 927, 974,000} 37, 109, 900 12. 357, 507 24, 752, 303) 11, 800, 948 208, 15, 808, 817 21. 301, 083 22, 896, 808 
211, 771] 2, 209, 755,000) 62,717,000) 27, 281, 85 35,435,105) 29, 090, 36, 626, 728 34. 933, 309 27, 783, 631 31, 358, 500 
55 791, 072, 000 059, 200 9, 504, 227 15, 455, 973 9, 168, 373} 15, 881. 827 12. 274, 508| 12. 775, 60 11, 022,088) 14. 028,112 
340, 210. 00 9.926, 700 % 3. 778, 01% 5,203, 830% 3,001, 663% 5.425,04 4, 820. 2 4.107 410 4.332.816 4.693, 884 
137, 202 1. 189, 804, 000 31, 779, 200 14, 491,315] 17,27, 885 13, 855, 731 17.923, 4 18, 500. 832| 13. 188, 368 16, 715,859 15, 083, 341 
21, 449) 198-692, 000 4, 819, 500 2, 356, 736 2, 462, 764 2, 250, 707 2, 548, 793 3, 917, 007 1, 802. 407 2, 708, 559| 2, 110, 941 
50. 939 407, 895, 000 9, 592, 400 4, 633, 129 4, 959, 271 4, 422, 096 5, 170, 304 5, 947, 288) 3, 645, 11 5, 342, 967 4, 249, 433 
8, 259 165, 627, 000 2, 874, 900) 1, 221, 833 1, 653, 067 1, 167, 200 1, 707, 691 1, 566, 821 1, 308, 1, 408, 701 1, 466, 199 
21, 633. 115, 798, 000 3, 950, 900 1, 623, 820 2, 327, 080 1, 552, 704 2, 398, 196 2, 078, 173 1, 872, 1, 868, 776 2, 082, 124 
206, 924) 1, 483, 100, 000 48, 308, 900 0 17, 084,812) 31, 314,088) 16. 310, 420 32, 088, 471) 21, 876, 303 29. 522, 19, 649, 953) W. 748, 947 
19, 318 169, 794, 000) 4, 816, 900 1, 830, 422 2, 986, 478 1,748,535, 3.068, 365) 2, 345, 830 2,471, 2, 104, 985 2,711, 915 
680,741} 7, 576, 634, 000 200, 324, 400| (08, 912,350) 137, 412,050) 65, 817, 484) 140. 506,916) 88, 513. 168 117,811, 79, 641, 2180 126, 683, 182 
94, 000) 763, 026, 000} 18, 391, 127 8, 938, 088 9, 453, 039 8, 533, 483 9, 867,644) 11, 402, 400 6, 988, 10, 225, 467 8, 165, 660 
155, 062, 000 5, 992, 800 2, 109, 466 3, 883, 334 2,013, 581 3, 979, 210 2, 696, 760 3, 296, 2, 421, 091 3, 571, 709 
265,451| 2, 203, 663,000)" 60, 693, 100| 28, 282,985] 32, 410, 115| 27, 008, 430} 33, 684, 670| 36, 294, 474 24. 398, $2, 652, 888} 28, 040, 212 
69, 609 435, 520,000) 13,024. 600 5, 639, 652 7, 384, 948 5, 379, 160|, 7.645, 440 7, 215, 628) 5, 808, 6, 473, 226 6, 551, 374 
gi 61, 608 852, 465, 000| 13, 681, 900 9, 153, 191 4, 528, 709 8, 729, 052 4, 952, 848) 11, 684, 343 1, 997, 10, 480, 835 3, 201, 565 
Pennsylvania. 399, 424| 2, 642,081,000) 74. 839. 600 32, 555, 226) 42, 284,374) 31, 058,434) 43,781, 166) 41. 760, 497 33, 079, 37, 569, 479 87, 270, 121 
Rhode Island. 29, 854 160, 509, 000 6, 378, 400) 2, 232, 440 4, 145, 960 2, 130, 386 4, 248, 014 2, 857, 523 3, 520, 2, 564, 117 3, 814, 283 
45, 250 367, 383, 000 8, 379. 073 4, 122, 504 4, 256, 560 3, 938, 164 4, 440, 900 5, 262, 058) 3, 117, 4, 717, 418 3, 661, 655 
25, 704 140, 701, 000 5, 526, 300 1, $62, 363 3, 663, 937 1,779, 409 3. 746, 831 2, 381, 835 3. 144, 2, 133, 152 3, 393, 148 
75,248 747, 104, 00% 12. 524, 500 8, 656, 954 3, 857, 546 8, 278, 695) 4, 245, 805| 11,071,658 1, 452, 9, 931, 929 2, 592, 571 
237, 073} 2, 412, 841,000) 57, 718, 800 26,377,492) 31,341,308) 5, 223,116} 32, 495,684) 33, 880, 936| 23, 837, 30, 417, 27, 300, 992 
17, 242) 170, 909, 000 4, 289, 300 1, 973, 078 2, 316, 222 1, 883, 003; 2, 406, 297 2, 526, 308 1,7 2, 269, 040 2, 020, 260 
13, 965 91, 403, 000 2, 627, 800) 1, 072, 142 1, 555, 658) 1, 022, 214 1, 605, 586) 1, 363, 1, 221, 927 1, 405, 873 
632 891, 441, 000 22, 590, 100 9, 600, 12, 989, 307 9,171,581) 13, 418, 51 12, 311, 605 11, 046, 559) 11, 543, 541 
79, 898} 1, 485, 500, 000 20, 684, 300 14. 375, 589) 6, 308, 711 13, 713, 691 6, 970, 18, 471, 080 16, 609, 493 4, 074, 807 
55, 278, 587,000} 7, 975, 500 , 644, 4, 330, 8, 485, 204) 4, 490, 681, 0) 4, 203, 080 3, 772, 411 
121, 90 1, 090, 080, 000| 30, 088, 900 16, 223,465] 14, 862, 435} 14,531,490) 15,554, 410 7 12, 545, 820 
806 110, 614, 000 805, 200 1, 227, 1, 667, 635 1. 172, 556) 1, 722, 644 1, 485, 238 
United States total.. 5, 200, 708 46, 261, 721, 000/1, 228, 725, 700 531, 758, 893 681, 461, 326) 616, 401, 219 


OVERCHARGES PAID BY INDUSTRIAL USERS OF because they can do it for so much less find that they can produce power with 
ELECTRICITY IN EVERY STATE IN 1949 than they could buy it and pay these natural gas, or Diesel engines, or with 
We now come to the burdens of over- overcharges. Those private industries coal in those States where coal is pro- 
charges paid by industrial consumers in that produce their own electricity gen- duced, so much cheaper than they can 
every State—those enterprises that fur- erated and used more than 53,000,000,000 ` buy it and pa: those overcharges, that 
nish employment to millions of our kilowatt-hours last year, or more than th dri y to th od tic f 
people. was used by the entire country when 1 they are driven n 
Remember, that many of the big in- first came to Congress. I have consulted - their own electricity in self-defense, 
dustrialists generate their own power, some of those big industrialists, and I The table referred to follows: 


Taste 4.—Industrial and other electric services and overcharges for the year 1949 


Estimated sales data for 1949 Estimated revenues and consumer savings if services were rendered under basic rates in effect in— 


Area served by Tennessee Area served by Bonneville 


State Valley Authority Tacoma, Wash. Power Administration Ontarlo, Canada 
Revenues Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 

Alabama OA $22, 017, 669) $25, 420,709) 88, 609, 691 
Arizona... 1, 919, 785 2, 216, 650 1, 081, 941 
Arkansas. 1 10, 690, 720 3, 121, 580 
California... 143, 466, 278 9, 157, 422 
Colorado 6, 369, 2, 78) 
Connecticut.. 15,114,219] 14, 638, 181 


Delaware 2.131, 179 1, 487, 121 
District of Columbia (in- 
eluded in Maryland 


7, 645, 070 

13,979,882} 6, 854, 518 
4, 289, 743 686, 757 

80, 624, 909 

35, 253,712) 24, 599, 788 

14, 228, 1434 9,020. 457 


= 
8 
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Taste 4.—Industrial and other electric services and overcharges for the year 1949—Con. 


Estimated sales data for 1949 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings if services were rendered under basic rates in effect in— 


Area served by Tennessee Area served by Bonneville 
Valley Authority Tacoma, Wash. Power Administration Ontario, Canada 
Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 
40, 884 1, 272, 739, 000 $18,276,700) 89, 960, 810, 802. 913] $11,002,573) N. 274, 1 811, 514, 321} 86. 762. 379 
. 39, 256 1. 3 1. 14. 000 24. 170. 400 13. 635, 490 14, 070,665) 15. 087, 721 9, 138. 670% 185, 738, 996 8, 437, 564 
Pe 20, 958} 1, 734. 205, 000 14. 686, 200 8. 694, 8, 253, 644 9, 590, 089 5, 096, 11 10, 045, 361 4, 640, 839 
9 8, 140 633, 316, 000 8, 364, 600) 4, 558, 707 4, 985, 302 6, 035, 489 3.329. 111 5, 269, 608 3, 094, 902 
jet o 
Ste Se 42, 474| 3, 225,195,000) 43, 792, 500| 24, 195, 739) 25, 843, S78) 20, 728, 548| 17, 068, 95 27,902. 2710 15, 800. 229 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, I have no apology to 
make to any Member of Congress, or to 
any of that vast number of Power Trust 
lobbyists that are swarming around this 
Capitol, for my fight for the power con- 
sumers of America during my service in 
this House. 

If we had not succeeded in our battle 
for the creation and development of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which pro- 
vides a yardstick for electric-light and 
power rates throughout the country—if 
we had not succeeded in those efforts, 
the chances are the American people 
would be paying several billion dollars 
more in overcharges, and as I said the 
average American farmer would not 
have seen an electric light in his home 
during this generation. 

There is one thing about the water 
power of this Nation of which I am ex- 
tremely proud, and that is that it cannot 
be exported. It must be used at home— 
here in the United States. 

As I have pointed out, we have enough 
of it yet undeveloped, when harnessed 
and firmed up to the peak of the average 
year, to electrify the entire country, and 
make it the richest, most prosperous, and 
most powerful Nation the world has ever 
seen. 

Our country can then lead the rest of 

` humanity by precept and example into 
a more glorious civilization as she moves 
on through the centuries—holding high 
the torch and making light the way “up 
which all the nations of the earth must 
come in God’s appointed time.” 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 


remainder of the pending chapter do 
now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to chapter VIII? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Debate and consideration of amend- 
ments to chapter VIII of the pending 
bill has been concluded. When the bill 
is next taken up, chapter IX will be 
considered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
-the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
mack] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Cooper, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7786) making appropriations for 
the support of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Jupp, for an indefinite period, 
on account of official business as con- 
gressional adviser to the American dele- 
gation to World Health Assembly in 
Geneva. 

To Mr. Lanz, for Saturday, May 6, 1950, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Wacner, for Saturday, May 6, 
1950, on account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RODINO (at the request of Mr. 
PaTTEN) was given permission to extend 
his remarks, 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances and in each to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a reprint of an article appearing 
in the Journal of Property Management 
of December 1949, 

Mr. ELLIOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
in Committee of the Whole and include 
She Statistics and other extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker pro tempore: 

H. R. 5876. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947, to provide for addi- 
tional appointments, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to attorneys employed by the special 
Senate committee in connection with the 
investigation ordered by S. Res. 202, Eighty- 
first Congress, 


1950 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o'clock and 1 minute p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday, May 
8, 1950, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, STEED: 

H. R. 8404. A bill to amend the programs 
on the watersheds authorized in section 13 
of the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 8405. A bill to amend section 22 (b) 
(6) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: 

H. Res. 590. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate the curtailment of 
postal services; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 8406, A bill for the relief of Master 
Sgt. Robert A. Espe; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8407. A bill to authorize the restora- 
tion of Edwin M. Rosenberg, lieutenant com- 
mander, retired, to the active list of the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 8408. A bill for the relief of Karlis 
Lobe and Milda Lobe; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 8409. A bill for the relief of Maj. Bruce 
B. Calkins; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WHITE of Idaho: 

H. R. 8410. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of two tracts of real property in 
Power and Oneida Counties, Idaho, to Burl 
B. Byerley; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2106. By Mr. KEARNEY: Concurrent reso- 
lution of the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York, memorializing Congress 
to adopt a resolution for a plebiscite in Ire- 
land under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2107. Also, memorial of the Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York, request- 
ing the Congress to confirm ownership in 
the States of lands and resources within and 
beneath navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of the respective States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

2108. Also, memorial of the Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York, respect- 
ing the earmarking of funds collected under 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act to each 
State to be used in the administration of the 
unemployment-insurance law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2109. Also, concurrent resolution of the 
Senate and Assembly of the State of New 
York, memorializing the President and Con- 
gress to revise present Federal-aid program 
to eliminate inequities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. | 
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SENATE 
Monpay, May 8, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou seeking shepherd of our souls, 
from the arid wastes of our own foolish 
and perverse ways lead us into green 
pastures and beside still waters. We lift 
our hearts to Thee in the amazing won- 
der that Thou hast ordained for Thyself 
no completion without us; and for us, 
no peace, no lasting joy, apart from 
Thee. May we be worthy of the high 
trusteeship of power and opportunity 
which Thou hast committed to us. May 
this Nation under God be purged of its 
own failures to practice genuine democ- 
racy. With the anxious eyes of the 
world upon us, keep us in America from 
all that is narrow, selfish, and petty, by 
the solemn remembrance that on a 
global field tyranny and freedom are 
battling for the bodies and souls of men. 
We ask it in the name of that Holy One 
Whose face was the home of all men’s 
dreams and the answer to all men’s 
prayers. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Friday, May 
5, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on May 5, 1950, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 2853. An act to authorize the acceptance 
of foreign decorations for participation in 
the Berlin airlift; and 

S. 3117. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Postmaster General 
to impose demurrage charges on undelivered 
collect-on-delivery parcels,” approved May 
23, 1930, as amended (39 U. S. C. 246c). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, a Representa- 
tive from the State of Massachusetts, 
had been elected Speaker pro tempore 
during the absence of the Speaker. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5876) to 
amend the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 
1947, to provide for additional appoint- 
ments, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 466) to permit articles imported 
from foreign countries for the purpose of 
exhibition at the First United States In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Inc., Chicago, 
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III., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker pro tempore had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bill 
and joint resolution, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R.5876. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947, to provide for addi- 
tional appointments, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to attorneys employed by the special 
Senate committee in connection with the 
investigation ordered by Senate Resolution 
202, Eighty-first Congress. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. SALTONSTALL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. TOBEY was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate today and tomorrow, and Mr. 
McCartuy was excused from attendance 
on the session of the Senate today. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will cail the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Malone 
Anderson Hill Maybank 
Benton Hoey Millikin 
Brewster Holland Mundt 
Bricker Humphrey Murray 
Bridges Ives O'Conor 
Butler Jenner Robertson 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Connally Kem Smith N. J. 
Cordon Kerr Sparkman 
Donnell Kilgore Stennis 
Douglas Knowland Taft 
Dworshak Langer Taylor 
Ecton Leahy Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Lehman Thye 
Ferguson Lodge Tydings 
Flanders Long Watkins 
Fulbright Lucas Wiley 
George McClellan Wiliams 
Gillette McFarland Withers 
Green McKellar Young 
Gurney McMahon . 
Hayden Magnuson 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 


Senator from California [Mr. DOWNEY] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLanp], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. GRAHAM], the Senators from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MYERS], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN]! is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
THomas] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE], and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DARBY] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on ofi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The pend- 
ing question before the Senate is the 
motion of the Senator from IIlinois [Mr. 
Lucas] to proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1728, a bill to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, religion, or national origin. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before the 
Senate proceeds to the consideration of 
the motion, which the Senator from Illi- 
nois made on Friday, I ask unanimous 
consent that Senators may be permitted 
to present petitions and memorials, in- 
troduce bills and joint resolutions, and 
submit routine matters for the RECORD, 
without debate and without speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The petition of Emil Rohwader, of Brook- 
line, Mass., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to increase social-security com- 
pensation; to the Committee on Finance. 

The memorial of Mrs. Thornton Whipple, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., remonstrating against 
the enactment of the bill (S. 1103) to re- 
adjust postal rates; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina, to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


“Concurrent resolution to protest the action 
of the United States Corps of Engineers in 
not completely clearing the Clark Hill 
Basin of all trees and debris 


“Whereas the building of a reservoir adja- 
cent to the lands of South Carolina and 
Georgia, to be known as the Clark Hill Dam, 
has been contemplated for many years; and 

“Whereas the reservoir when completed 
will store millions of gallons of water and 
will inundate a large area; and 

“Whereas the original plan for the con- 
struction of the reservoir called for a com- 
plete clearing of all trees and debris from 
the basin before water would be raised; and 

“Whereas it has now become apparent that 
this plan is only to be partially completed 
and that the basin will not be completely 
cleared; and 

“Whereas, with the re trees, 
stumps, and other debris which are planned 
to be left intact, a serious menace to the 
health of thousands of inhabitants will be 
affected by the resultant malaria-breeding 
spots; and 

“Whereas such a condition will be a seri- 
ous blight upon the scenic beauty of the 
reservoir; and 
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“Whereas which is most serious of all 
there will be created a decided hazard to 
human life resulting from the use of small 
boats by persons engaged in fishing and other 
pleasureful uses of the waters: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That we respectful- 
ly protest the failure to clear properly the 
reservoir of the Clark Hill project before the 
filling of the reservoir; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully memorial- 
ize our Senators and Congressmen to re- 
quest the Corps of Engineers to take such 
action as may be necessary to restore the 
complete clearing of the reservoir as orig- 
inally planned; be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house be 
directed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to the two Senators and the Members of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States in Washington.” 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 12—RESOLU- 
TION OF DISTRICT NO. 2 COUNCIL, 
URCL AND PWA-CIO, FALL RIVER, 
MASS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Lodz! and myself, I present for appro- 
priate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp, 
a resolution adopted by district No. 2 
council, URCL and PWA-CIO, of Fall 
River, Mass., favoring the adoption of 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
12. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON PRESIDENT’S REORGANIZATION 
Pian No. 12 


Whereas the division of authority between 
the general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board and the National Labor Re- 
lations Board resulting from the provision 
of the Taft-Hartley law has created confu- 
sion, chaos, and delay in the administration 
of that law; and 

Whereas the general counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in arrogant dis- 
regard of the decisions and policies estab- 
lished by the National Labor Relations Board 
has, and continues to, exercise the authority 
vested in him under the Taft-Hartley law 
to employ its antilabor provision to the end 
of harassing and oppressing the labor move- 
ment to the greatest possible extent; and 

Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
12 which, if approved by the Congress, will 
abolish the office of the general counsel and 
restore the powers, now vested in that of- 
fice, to the National Labor Relations Board 
as under the Wagner Act: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That this meeting of the district 
No. 2 council, URCL and PWA-CIO, go on 
record as fully endorsing the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 12; and be it further 

Resolved, That each Senator and Congress- 
man from New England immediately be no- 
tified of the passage of this resolution; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That all locals affiliated with the 
district No. 2 council be notified of this ac- 
tion and that they be urged immediately to 
send letters to each Congressman and Sen- 
ator from their State and congressional dis- 
trict; and be it further urged that all said 
locals immediately take action to have their 
members send similar messages by way of 
telegrams or letters to their Congressmen 
and Senators, 
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PROPOSED CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL 
SERVICE—RESOLUTION OF CITY COUN- 
CIL OF SALEM, MASS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Lope], and myself, I present for appro- 
priate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, a 
resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Salem, Mass., protesting 
against the proposed curtailment of 
postal service. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CITY OF SALEM, Mass., 
April 27, 1950. 
Ordered, That the city council go on record 
as being opposed to the proposed curtailment 
of postal service and the suggested cut in 
personnel and that a letter be forwarded to 
the Massachusetts members of Congress re- 
questing them to join forces in opposition to 
any cut in this all important public service. 
Adopted in city council April 27, 1950. 
Attest: 
AUGUSTINE J. TOOMEY, 
City Clerk. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. Res. 252. Resolution calling on the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for a codification of Federal 
laws relating to housing; without amend- 
ment. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 8, 1950, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 176) 
to suspend the applications of certain 
Federal laws with respect to attorneys 
employed by the special Senate commit- 
tee in connection with the investigation 
ordered by Senate Resolution 202, 
Eighty-first Congress, 

ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES RELAT- 
ING TO PERSONNEL AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit an additional report on 
civilian employment and pay in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the month of March 1950, and, 
in accordance with the practice of sev- 
eral years’ standing, I request that it be 
printed in the body of the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


FEBRUARY-Ma4rcH 1950, AND PAY JANUARY- 
FEBRUARY 1950 


NOTE WITH REFERENCE TO PERSONAL SERVICE 
EXPENDITURE FIGURES 


It should be noted that the latest expendi- 
ture figures for personal, service shown in 
table I of this report are for the month 
of February-and that they are compared with 


1950 


personal service expenditure figures for the 
month of January, whereas the latest em- 
ployment figures covered in this report are 
the month of March and are compared with 
the month of February. This lag in personal 
service expenditure figures is necessary in 
order that actual expenditures may be re- 
ported. 

(Figures in the following report are com- 
piled from signed official personnel reports 
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by the various agencies and departments of 
the Federal Government. Table I shows 
total personnel employed inside and outside 
continental United States, and pay, by 
agency. Table II shows personnel employed 
inside continental United States. Table III 
shows personnel employed outside conti- 
nental United States. Table IV gives by 
agency the industrial workers employed by 
the Federal Government. For purposes of 
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comparison, figures for the previous month 
are shown in adjoining columns.) 
PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

According to monthly personnel reports 
for March 1950 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures: 


Civilian personne! in executive branch 


Payroll (in thousands of dollars) in executive 
branch 


Agency 
In March In February | Increase (+) or 
numbered numbered decrease (—) was— — 
S 2, 091, 895 1,951, 968 $510, 698 
(SS — 
1. Agencies exclusive of National Military Establishment 1 === +142, 313 319, 882 
2. National Military Establishment —2, 386 190, 816 
Within the National Mili Establishment: 
Office of Secretary of 
Department of the Arm: 
—.—.— ol the Air 
Department of the Navy. 


1 Includes Department of Commerce employees (enumerators, supervisors, and clerks) eng 
March, 145,055; increase, 142,156. February pay figure reflects temporary Census employment to 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


I, II, III, and IV who are assigned to the mu- 


in taking the Seventeenth Decennial Census as follows: February, 2,899; 
e extent that it had progressed that month. 


tual defense assistance program by the State National Military Establishment, together 
Table V shows personnel counted in tables Department, Economic Cooperation Admin- with their pay. 


istration, and the component units of the 


TasLe I—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
March 1950, and comparison with February 1950; and pay for February 1950 and comparison with January 1950 


Department or agency 


y 
Council of Economic Advisers.. 


Commission on Renovation of the Executive Mansion 


Postwar agencies: 


Displaced Persons Commission 


Economic Cooperation Administration 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission 


Office of the Housing Expediter 
Philippine — — Property Administration 
Philippine War Damage Commission 
War Claims Commission -0r eenenannnn 
Independent agencies: 
meriean Battle 5 Commission 


Atomic Energy Co 
Civil Aeronantics Board. 


Federal Deposit 
Federal Power Commissio 


Government Print 
Housing and Home Finance. 
Indian Claims Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Maritime Commission 
National Advisor Committee for Aero; 
National Capital Housing Authority. 
National Capital Park and P. 
National ane Sesquicentennial Commission. 
National Gallery of Art 

National Labor Relations Board 
National Mediation Board 
Panama Canal 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation... 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Selective Service System 
Smithsonian Institution. 


1 Includes te: temporary employees (enumerators, supervisors, and clerks) engaged in 
increase, 142,156, bruary S Census employment to the extent 


pay figure reflects tem 
8 of proa and pay of the Central Intell 


i Buclusive of 70 armen ton 2,080 056 seamen trainees on 


Howard University and the Col Columbia 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) 


January | February | Increase | Decrease | February | March 


8888 
88 8 82 Lf 888 


400 


ENON P 
8288888 


eron p 
e888 


er- 


S 
88822888 8 38888838288 


— 
* 


173 


itution for the Deaf. 


rolls of the time Conimission and thelr pay. 


ery Drege E Seventeenth De 
had progressed 


Personnel 


Increase | Decrease 


SASF em SP 
8888 


AFEN 
EEEN 3888 


see 


cennial Census as follows: February ,2,899; March, 145,055; 
that month, 
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Tapie I. Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
March 1950, and comparison with February 1950; and pay for February 1950 and comparison with January 1950—Continued 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) Personnel 
Department or agency 
January | February | Increase | Decrease | February | March Increase | Decrease 
Independent agencies—Continued. 
Tarif Co I4 w 8 1 
Tennessee Valley Authority 3, 320 12, 442 
Veterans’ Administration 53, 561 4, 537 196, 436 
‘otal, exclusive of National Mili Establishment 335, 475 319, 882 520 16,113 | 1, 741 
8 excluding National Military Establishment. 4 q 15, 593 ? i deci 3 
National Milit 8 
Office of the // —— SEIS SS St 1,751 
Department of the 38 
Inside continental United meaa 268, 348 
Outside continental United 41, 094 


126, 279 

Outside yore Potted Ste 8 24, 245 
Department of the Navy: 
Inside . —..— Unten se —?!nò. 
Outside continental United States 


Total, National Military Establishment. 
Net decrease, National Military Establishment 


Grand total, including National Military Establishment 
Net change, including National Military Establishment 


3 Includes 14 employees assigned to North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 172 employees assigned to Munitions Board, Cataloging Agency. 


Taste Il.—Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during March 1950 and comparison with 
February 1950 


Department or agency 


Department or agency 


ve departments (except National Mili- 
2 table mt): 


71, 549 72, 775 
43,173 | 182,703 
49, 560 50, 635 
25, 786 25, 734 523) 7880) 58 
5, 603 5, 435 National Capital Housing Authority. . 319 318 1 
511,336 | 510,847 National Capital Park and Planning Com 
8, 573 8, 567 mission. 2 
89, 618 90, 651 
254 261 
536 542 
74 6 
16 17 
297 304 
Council * Advisers. 32 32 Reconstruction Finance Corporat tion. 
Commission on Renovation of the Execu- Securities and Exchange Commission... 9 
tive Mansion... ARLES EP ENE ROBES, 5 5 Selective Service System . 3,388} 3,376 12 
Postwar agencies 1 Institution. 
Displaced Persons Commission 89 90 
Economic Cooperation Administration 1,131 1,137 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission. 18 18 
4,088 4,071 
2 2 
6 6 
53 5i 
15 15 
4, 962 4,944 
625 619 National Mil Establishment: 
3, 700 Office of the tary of Defense........... 
123 Department of the aes 
Foie e t Bernas ore Ala 
of the Navy. 
Federal Mediation and e 
jo Les ee RS a eT 344 Total, National 9 Establishment.. 
Federal Power raion ya Net et decrease, National Military Estab- 
ENY 8 nn n e . frise 
(een Trade Co Offi Grand total, including National Military 
ccoun ea. ran a 
G Serv Establishment................-.-.----- 
Government Prin 073 Net increase, including National Military 
Housing and Home Finance. Establishment . 15 
Includes temporary employees (enumera: 
„139,960 (net departmental increase, 
2 Exclusive of perso 
cludes personnel for Howard University end id the 


4 Exclusive of 75 seamen and 2,056 seamen trainees on Gus rolls of the Maritime Commission, 
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TABLE IfI.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during March 1950, and comparison with 
February 1950 


In- De- 


Department or agency February March n 


Department or ageney 


Independent . 


ure departments (except National Mili- 


Establishment): National Labor Relations Board 12 — 
——— Panama Canal. . 20,719] 20 340 
Commerce 1. Reconstruction Finance Corporation T 11 12 1 
Interior Selective Service System 
Justice.. Smithsonian Institution... 

ee Veterans’ Administration 
Post Office. 1, 856 
State 70 Total, 828 National Military Es- 

—— — 755 tabiishment 74 
Postwar agencies: Net increase, excl 
Displaced Persons Commission A n T H T TT T „ eaeeletasenau an 2,377 
se nome Cooperation Administration. — — n 


National Mili Establishment: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


ousing Expediter 
Eo Alien Property Administration 
297 e War Damage Commission 
neies: 
merican Battle Monuments AATE 
Atomic Energy Oan iio 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Total, National e Establishment. 


Civil Service Commission Net decrease, National Military Estab- 

Export-Import Bank of Wash n pa es ee ee es eee 982 
Federal Communications Commissio = a -O 
Federal Security Agen Grand total, including National Military 

General Services Administration Establishment.....-.......-.-------.-- 2,348 


„ S2eSsiae.2 Jax 


1 March total and the increase figure include 2,196 temporary employees (enumerators, supervisors, and clerks) engaged in taking the Seventeenth Decennial Census. 


TasLe IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive agencies 
during March 1950 and comparison with February 1950 


Department or agency February March 


Department or agency February 


Executive departments (except National Mili- National Military Establishment: 
tery Establishment): Department of the Army: $ 
Commerce 1,125 Inside continental United States 136, 857 | 126, 586 10, 271 
Interior 543 Outside continental United States 23,243 | 23, 940 697 
State 557 Department of the Air Force: 
Treasury 8, 032 Inside continental United States . 70,181 | 70,535 404 — 
Independent agencies: Outside continental United States.. 18,382 18473 | 01 
Atomic Energy Commission. 143 Department of the aH: 
General Services Administration 144 Inside continental United States. 165,932 | 175,084 | 9, 152 
Housing and Home Finance Agenc: 17 Outside continental United States 18,720] 36,472). 207 
Panama Canal 1, 747 
Smithsonian Institution Total, National Military Establish- 5 
Tennessee Valley Authority 6, 216 POT RI IERIE URE „ 10, 538 
Total, excluding National Military T TT antacdarnwacdinccue tent 194 
Establishment. f- r- 22, 531 — — 7 
Net 8 Sailing National Mili- Grand total, —.— National 
tary establishment E — Establishmen 455,951 | 10,871 | 10,735 
— et increase, including N. 
Military Establishment 4 -00nn 1 
TaBLE V. Federal employees assigned to mutual defense assistance program 1 
Civilian personnel Payroll (in thousands) 
en In Febru: In (4) In February In J: In 
n February crease or el anuary crease (-+) or 
numbered | decrease (—) was— was— decrease (—) 
Total. „„ „4% 5, 864 +598 
State Department 70 —1 
Economie Cooperation Administra 13 Js 
Office of the Secretary of Defense.. 35 SB 
Department of the Army. 4,412 +601 
Department of the Air Force. — 38 
Department of the Navy 444„éééö?t0 nansese= 736 +52 


1 See note with reference to table V. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR H. F. BYRD, CHAIRMAN, census enumerators, supervisors, and clerks Exclusive of temporary census employees 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION oF Non- mounted to 145,055. This was an increase there was a net decrease of 2,229 in the other 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, IN Con- in the temporary census employment of civilian employment in the executive branch. 


NECTION WITH THE MONTHLY REPORT ON 142,156 over those on the rolls in February. Exclusive of the temporary census em- 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL AND Pay, FEBRUARY- These temporary census employees in- ployees there was a slight net increase in the 
Manch 1950 creased total civilian employment in the civilian agencies of the Government, while 


Temporary employment by the Depart- executive branch in March to 2,091,895. Ex- total civilian employment in the Military 
ment of Commerce incident to the seven- clusive of temporary census employees total Establishment continued to decline for the 
teenth decennial census probably reached civilian employment in the executive branch seventh consecutive month since the John- 
ite peak during March when the total of during the month was 1,946,840. son retrenchment order last August. 
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The March civilian employment decreases 
in the Military Establishment totaled 2,386 
bringing this employment down to 742,841. 
Employment in the civilian agencies in 
March, exclusive of the temporary census 
roll, totaled 1,203,999 as compared with 
1,203,842 in February, an increase of 157. 

Civilian agencies reporting major increases 
were Commerce Department (in addition to 
temporary census employees), Agriculture 
Department, Interior Department, Treasury 
Department, Federal Security Agency, and 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Agencies reporting major decreases in- 
cluded all of the components of the National 
Military Establishment, along with Post 
Office Department, Philippine War Damage 
Commission, National Labor Relations Board, 
Panama Canal, and Veterans’ Administration. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3555. A bill defining and regulating the 
practice of the profession of engineering and 
creating a Board of Registration for Pro- 
fessional Engineers in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 3556. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of certain irrigation and power projects 
in the Snake River Basin, Idaho, Wyo., and 
Oreg., and Crooked River, Oreg., to estab- 
lish a Snake River Basin account, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3557. A bill for the relief of Maia Andre 
and her mother, Mrs. Juliane Altenbrun; 
and 

S. 3558. A bill for the relief of certain 
Palestinian Arab refugees; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 3559. A bill to permit suit to be brought 
on the claims of the estates of Arthur F. 
Saladino, Joseph Spivak, and Irving Wein- 
berg against the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. Nxxrr, and Mr, 
HUMPHREY) : 

S. 3560. A bill to rescind the order of the 
Postmaster General curtailing certain postal 
services; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 3561. A bill to provide that the absence 
of any individual for 20 years shall be 
deemed sufficient evidence of death for the 
purpose of laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


INVESTIGATION ON SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIVES IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution and ask unanimous con- 
sent to make a brief statement in ref- 
erence to it not to exceed 4 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, the 
resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas the investigation of the Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee into charges 
the loyalty of the officials and employees of 
the State Department has been going on 
since March 8, 1950; and 

Whereas on the present method of proce- 
dure it appears that said investigation can 
be continued indefinitely to the detriment 
of the morale of the Department and to the 
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handicapping of our foreign relations abroad: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee be required to continue its subse- 
quent proceedings on this subject in execu- 
tive session; and also be it 

Resolved, That the Committee shall in ad- 
dition to the above investigation address 
itself to a study of present methods for as- 
suring loyalty of departmental officials and 
employees, and also make such recommenda- 
tions to the Senate as it may see fit for the 
improvement of such procedures. 


Mr. President, the resolution just read 
is a result of serious concern on my part 
with the history and the results to date 
of the investigation of the charges 
against the State Department and its 
personnel. I have long been disturbed 
by State Department policy. ‘I was par- 
ticularly disturbed to learn how close was 
the agreement between the official party 
line of the Chinese Communists and the 
attitude and actions of the State De- 
partment with reference to China. 

We all realize that there was no easy 
answer to the Chinese situation. Many 
of us believe that the courses actively 
taken have not been justified by the 
events, and that the doubts and fears 
we have felt for some years past have 
been justified by the events. 

The time has come when proceeding 
further along the present lines in the 
State Department investigation can do 
little good. It can do much harm. As 
the resolution indicates, it is affecting 
unfavorably the morale of able and con- 
scientious public servants and it is caus- 
ing astonishment and uncertainty in our 
relations abroad. 

It is therefore proposed that the in- 
vestigating committee, without ceasing 
its investigations, shall now carry them 
on in executive session. I would earn- 
estly suggest also, as I did on March 31, 
that in executive session all pertinent 
records be made available to the com- 
mittee, so that any suspicion of a white- 
wash can be completely removed. 

It is further urgently suggested that 
the committee address itself to construc- 
tive criticism and suggestion as to fu- 
ture policy. It will be most unfortunate 
if constructive action does not come out 
of the investigation and if nothing re- 
sults from it but political charges and 
countercharges. 

The resolution (S. Res. 268) , submitted 
by Mr. FLanpDERs, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF TAX BILL—AMEND- 
$ MENTS 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 

and Mr. MAYBANK each submitted an 

amendment intended to be proposed by 


them, respectively, to H. R. ——, a tax, 


bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 466) 
to permit articles imported from foreign 


countries for the purpose of exhibition 
at the First United States International 


Trade Fair, Incorporated, Chicago, IL, to 


be admitted without payment of tariff, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, 


May 8 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate, messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


REVIEW OF REPORTS ON CHARLESTON 
HARBOR, S. C. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, for information, a resolution 
which it is my purpose to submit to the 
Committee on Public Works of the Sen- 
ate, concerning reports of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on 
Charleston Harbor, S. C. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved by the Committee on Publie 
Works of the United States Senate, That the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
be, and ts hereby, requested to review the 
reports on Charleston Harbor, S. C., submitted 
in House Document No. 259, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, first session, and previous reports, 
with a view of determining if the existing 
project should be modified in any way at 
this time, with particular reference to the 
desirability of increasing the present author- 
ized channel depth of 30 feet in Cooper River 
east and north of Drum Island to a depth of. 
35 feet. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE WEEK—ARTICLY BY 
SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitlea 
“If You Were Joe Stalin,” written by him, 
and published in the magazine the Reserve 
Officer for May 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY MUST BE COM- 
PLETED—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
WILEY 


{Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by him on the subject of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THIS NATION UNDER GOD—SENATE 
CHAPLAIN’S ENDORSEMENT OF BOOK 
BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial by 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris commending a 
recent book by Senator THomas of Utah en- 
titled “This Nation Under God,” from the 
Washington Star of May 7, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR DEWEY AT AN- 
NUAL NEW YORK STATE REPUBLICAN 
COMMITTEE DINNER 


[Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
printed in the Recorp the address delivered 
by Governor Dewey of New York at the an- 
nual New York State Republican Committee 
dinner, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, May 4, 1950, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


RECLAMATION IN THE ARID AND SEMI. 
ARID WEST—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM E. 
WELSH 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Reclamation in the Arid and Semi- 
Arid West,” delivered by Wiliam E. Welsh, 
secretary-manager, National Reclamation As- 
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sociation, before the Fortieth Convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
at Washington, D. C., which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


RIVER VALLEYS DEVELOPMENT—ARTICLE 
BY WILLARD R. ESPY 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article on 
river-valley development, written by Wil- 
lard R. Espy, and published in the magazine 
section of the New York Times of May 7, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


BOSTON HERALD ON ADDRESS BY JOSEPH 
A. ERICKSON 


[Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “New England Rallied,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald of May 3, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


TO HELP MR. ACHESON—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


[Mr. LEAHY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled To Help Mr. Acheson,” published in 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal of May 38, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 

TERMINATION OF RENT CONTROL 

Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp several letters 
and an editorial pertaining to termination 
of rent control, which appear in the Ap- 


. 


THE KERR NATURAL-GAS BILL— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. KERR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Real Reason for Kerr Bill Veto,” from 
the Southeast. Oklahoman. of April 20, 1950, 
of Hugo, Okla„ and an editorial from the 
Texhoma (Okla.) Times of April 20, 1950, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA— 
LETTER FROM FORMER PRESIDENT 
HOOVER 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a letter dated 
May 6, 1950, addressed to me by the Hon- 
orable Herbert Hoover, former President 
of the United States, relative to a letter 
which was sent to President Truman and 
was signed by 35 Members of the Senate 
of the United States, which letter ap- 
pears on page 6492 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 5. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New York, N. Y., May 6, 1950. 
The Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: You ask my view of the 
request you and your colleagues have made 
for a positive declaration that the United 
States will not recognize Communist China 
and that it will oppose its membership in the 
United Nations. 

I do not assume there is any such inten- 
tion, but it is certain that such a declaration 
would clear up some of the fog in these 
questions. 

Certainly the recognition of the Moscow 
satellite government in China would be a 
further surrender in the cold war which Gen- 
eral Bradley intimates we are losing. It 
would be a further acceptance of the sweep 
of the Kremlin’s aggressive militarism, ag- 
nosticism, and Red imperialism. It is a sys- 
tem of immorality and without compassion 
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that we cannot accept. It would plant an- 
other nest of Communist propagandists and 
agents in Washington and in every Chinese 
consulate over the land. It would betray 
millions of Chinese still struggling against a 
slave state. 

The admission of Communist China into 
the United Nations with the support of the 
United States would inevitably result in all 
of the above effects. In addition it would add 
further to the already dominantly destructive 
forces in the United States, 

I the United Nations is ever to be useful to 
the human race, it must free itself of Com- 
munist domination, not add to it. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER, 


RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA— 
LETTER FROM SENATOR SMITH OF NEW 
JERSEY TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last week before I got back to the 
Senate after my recent illness my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND I, and 
34 other Senators, joined in a letter to 
the President with regard to our policy 
in the matter of the recognition of Com- 
munist China. 

As I was not present when this letter 
was sent, I was unable to join in it but 
I immediately wrote a letter to the Presi- 
dent expressing myself along similar 
lines, and I ask unanimous consent to 
insert my letter to the President in the 
body of the Recorp in connection with 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 5, 1950. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Presmenr: Because I have 
been away from the Senate on account of my 
recent appendix operation, I was not pres- 
ent yesterday when my colleagues in the 
Senate addressed a letter to you on the sub- 
ject of the recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munist government. From the newspaper 
reports I note that 35 Senators addressed this 
communication to you and took the position 
that the American Government should 
promptly make it clear that: 

“(1) We have no present intention of rec- 
caning the Communist regime in China, 
an 


“(2) We shall actively oppose the move by 
representatives of the Soviet Union to un- 
seat the representatives of the Republic of 
China and to extend membership to the 
representatives of the Communist regime of 
that country in the United Nations.” 

I want to take this occasion to identify 
myself completely with this communication 
and to urge on you the vital importance, as 
I see it, of adopting the policy set forth in 
the letter. 

My trip to the Far East last fall made it 
very clear to me that what has happened in 
China has been the conquest by Russia of 
that unfortunate country through the Rus- 
sian method of infiltration and boring from 
within. To recognize the Chinese Commu- 
nists would mean to recognize Russia's in- 
defensible conquest. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


SECOND ANNIVEESARY OF RECOGNITION 
OF ISRAEL—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
SMITH OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, because of my recent illness I was 
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not present in the Senate during the 

week the new State of Israel was cele- 

brating its second anniversary. It was, 
therefore, not possible for me to make 
any statement on the floor at that time. 

I had prepared a brief statement in con- 

nection with this anniversary which was 

published in one of the important Jew- 

18.1 newspapers of my State, and I ask 

unanimous consent that this statement 

may be included in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
or NEw JERSEY, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE RECOGNITION 
OF THE STATE or ISRAEL 
Just 2 years ago, after a long and courage- 

ous struggle, the free State of Israel was 
added to the growing family of the world’s 
free nations. It is fitting that all Americans 
should mark this anniversary, not only be- 
cause Americans made a major contribution 
to the success of this great venture, but in a 
larger sense because the birth of a free demo- 
cratic nation anywhere in the world 
strengthens the cause of freedom for which 
so many Americans have labored and died 
over the centuries. 

I am happy to add my greeting to the 
people of Israel on their second anniversary 
of independence, and to wish them many 
years of prosperity in a peaceful world. 


THE FLORIDA PRIMARY ELECTION—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM OMAHA (NEBR.) HERALD- 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “It Can Be Done,” appearing in 
the May 4 issue of tiie Omaha World- 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Can Be Done 


It can be done. 

The phony liberals, the vote-buying, and 
deficit-spenders can be beaten, 

The Florida primary proved that. 

CLAUDE PEPPER was no mere underling in 
the left-wing crowd. He was a leader, a 
member of the New Deal and Fair Deal polit- 
buro. During the campaign just closed he 
boasted that he had supported Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations virtually 100 per- 
cent since entering the Senate in 1936. The 
only blot on his left-wing record was this: 
he temporarily deserted Harry Truman in 
1948—because he thought the President had 
become too conservative. But that rift was 
quickly healed. In the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, Senator Pepper again became the bell- 
wether of big-spending radicalism, 

In the campaign, CLAUDE PEPPER exploited 
his record to the utmost. But he was beaten 
resoundingly by GEORGE SMATHERS, a 36-year- 
old Congressman and veteran of the Marine 


Corps 


More important than Smaruers’ victory is 
the way in which he won it. 

So far as press dispatches reveal, there was 
not one word of me-tooism in his campaign. 
He slugged it out with his adversary, swap- 
ping punches on every issue. 

Pepper wanted to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Smaruers said he had voted for the 
act in the House, and would fight to save it. 

Preprrr excused deficit spending, and said 
it was all due to the war. SMATHERS de- 
nounced it and said it could be and should 
be stopped, 
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Perper advocated the President's health- 
insurance plan. SMATHERS denounced it as 
state medicine. 

Perper called for more Federal financing, 
broader public service, increased old-age as- 
sistance and all the other trappings of the 
Truman program and the welfare state. 
SMATHERS denounced the whole program, said 
the welfare state was a hoax and would ac- 
tually turn out to be a jail state. 

In summation, SmatHers said the cam- 
paign was a fight between the socialistic 
trend—erroneously called liberalism—and 
the preservation of a solvent Government 
which can pay for social reforms only if it 
retains a sound economic base. 

These two men, to the credit of both, had 
enough courage to stand and fight on their 
basic political philosophies. And the man 
who rejected and denounced the whole 
hocus-pocus of bankrupt, welfare govern- 
ment won a smashing victory. 

SMATHERS and PEPPER are both Democrats, 
running in a State in which nomination is 
equal to election. 

But what Congressman SMATHERS did 
should stand as a lesson, dramatic and in- 
spiring, to those timid Republicans who have 
been afraid to challenge spendthrift do- 
goodism. 

They say you can’t lick the payroll vote. 
They say you can’t overcome the benefit 
vote. They say you dasn't shoot Santa 
Clause, 

But GEORGE SmaTHEers did all those 
things. 

He didn’t say, “I could do it better.” He 
said, “I wouldn’t do it, period.” And he won. 

The fight he made and the victory he won 
should bring new hope to those sober-minded 
Americans of all parties who, in recent years, 
have acquired a defeatist complex and think 
there is no use struggling against the inevi- 
table. 

In some States, at any rate, possibly in all 
the States, the battle for a decent solvent 
government of free men can be won. 

The need is for men, candidates and po- 
litical leaders, who will have the guts to stand 
up and fight. Let the leaders of the party of 
opposition take note. 


SHOW-DOWN FOR HAWAII'S DEMO- 


CRATS—EDITORIAL FROM HONOLULU 
ADVERTISER 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a short editorial 
entitled Show- down for Hawaii's Demo- 
crats,” appearing in the May 2 issue of 
the Honolulu Advertiser. I wish to as- 
sure the Members of the Senate that 
there is nothing partisan in the editorial, 
and that my sympathy is with the mi- 
nority party which met there a week ago 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHow-Down ror Hawan'’s DEMOCRATS 

A split in Hawaii’s Democratic Party leader- 
ship led to the holding of two Territorial 
conventions on Sunday, instead of one. Both 


claimed to represent the party’s rank and’ 


file membership in the Territory. One, the 
smaller numerically, stocd firmly on the 
straight-line principles of Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy. The larger group took its position 
on the extreme left, condoning and applaud- 
ing its members who refused recently to 
assist the Walter congressional committee in 
its efforts to unmask communism here. 

The straight-liners took prompt action 
to rehabilitate and cleanse the local Demo- 
cratic organization. They declared vacant 
the offices in the precinct clubs whose ma- 
chinery had been seized by the leftists, and 
called for a show-down election to refill them. 
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The leftists attempted to dismiss National 
Committeeman Charles E. Kauhane and Na- 
tional “Committeewoman Victoria K. Holt, 
denounced Governor Stainback, and lionized 
the witnesses who refused to swear that they 
were not Communists because to do so 
“might tend to incriminate them.” 

Oscar L. Chapman, who as Secretary of the 
Interior is the President’s Cabinet member 
representing Hawaii in national administra- 
tive affairs, quickly endorsed the straight- 
liners for withdrawing from Sunday’s first 
convention when it was shown to be domi- 
nated by extreme leftists. 

Mr. Chapman recognized Communist in- 
filtration into Hawaii’s Democratic Party 
ranks and admitted that it was a difficult 
situation to remedy because so many Com- 
munist sympathizers could not be identi- 
fied. The islands’ problem, he explained to 
the United States Senators who are hearing 
the Territory’s claim for statehood, is to 
keep Harry Bridges out of Hawaii. Governor 
Stainback’s long fight on communism, he as- 
serted, was a 100-percent battle for Hawaii 
statehocd. 

This attitude by the man highest in the 
national administration as it relates directly 
to Hawaii confirms the position taken and 
the warnings that were given to Hawali's 
Democrats by members of their party on the 
Walter congressional committee. They were 
told by Congressman WALTER and his col- 
leagues that they must clean house in their 
local party if they expect it to attain the 
dignity and respect to which it is entitled. 
Now Mr. Chapman tells them the same thing 
forthrightly and in plain words. 

Whether they heed these warnings or not 
depends their chances for future approval 
by the people of Hawaii generally. Their 
chance for a housecleaning comes in the new 
precinct elections that have been called by 
the straight-line Democratic convention. 


COMMUNISTS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post and in the 
New York Herald Tribune there ap- 
peared an open letter from the renowned 
journalist, Mr. Joseph Alsop, to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrnecs] dealing with the 
current investigation of alleged Commu- 
nists in the State Department and the 
relationship of that investigation to our 
China policy. I do not myself have orig- 
inal knowelge of the truth of the asser- 
tions in regard to our China policy made 
by Mr. Alsop, but I feel that these state- 
ments, coming from an individual of 
such high standing in the journalistic 
world, should have the attention of the 
entire country. I ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate to insert this open 
letter into the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MCCARTHY'S VICTIMS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
AN OPEN LETTER TO SENATOR TYDINGS 


After long hesitation, Iam impelled by the 
appalling effects in Europe of the MCCARTHY 
witch hunt to offer my testimony to your 
committee, for what it may be worth. 

I do so for two reasons. First, I have al- 
ready sharply criticized the conduct of our 
affairs in China on several occasions. Sec- 
ond, I was intimately involved in the events 
which led to the loss of China, whereas Sena- 
tors MCCARTHY, WHERRY, and Tarr and their 
informants are offering second-hand evi- 
dence. This evidence is so obviously cor- 
rupted by political and other pressures that 
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it is a duty to correct the impression con- 
veyed. 

Stating the case as briefly as possible, I 
think it fair to say that the really crucial 
years in China were those when Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell commanded the China-Burma- 
India theater, from 1942 to 1944. In this 
period, Professor Lattimore, who was always 
at best a fringe figure, played his most im- 
portant role in our China policy, as a per- 
sonal adviser to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. In this rather brief assignment he ac- 
complished nothing, but he was quite obvi- 
ously loyal both to the American Govern- 
ment and to Generalissimo Chiang. 

Professor Lattimore had no part whatever 
in the real debate about China policy, in 
which the different points of view have been 
fantastically misrepresented by Senator Mc- 
CartTuy and his friends. No informed person 
ever supposed that offering blank checks to 
the National Government of China would 
accomplish anything. Those who advocated 
a strong policy of aiding the National Gov- 
ernment only did so with the proviso that 
the aid given would be closely controlled by 
American representatives on the spot, as it 
was during the short and successful period 
of General Wedemeyer's command. It should 
be noted that the congressional advocates of 
postwar aid to China specifically rejected the 
responsibility involved in this sort of local, 
on-the-spot control, in the first major bill 
appropriating funds for the purpose during 
General Marshall's secretaryship of state. 

Return to the vastly more important war 
period, the other school of thought was 
composed primarily of General Stilwell and 
his political advisers. General Stilwell, so 
far as one could judge, was chiefly animated 
by his personal detestation of Generalis- 
simo Chiang, arising from their disagree- 
ments. His political advisers, among whom 
was Mr. John Stewart Service, were operat- 
ing on a more reasoned theory, however, 

They asserted, first, that the National gov- 
ernment was too feeble and corrupt ever to 
be reformed, even with direct American help 
and under direct American pressure. They 
said, second, that the Chinese Communists 
were therefore bound to win in the end, no 
matter what measures might be taken by the 


United States. In the third place, they ar- 


gued that the Soviet Union, insofar as it had 
intervened in China at all, had given all its 
assistance to the regime of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek rather than to the Commu- 
nists, who received no tangible Russian aid 
whatever until the war was over. Fourthly, 
they suggested that the Chinese Commu- 
nists might be induced to declare their in- 
dependence of the Kremlin if they were 
treated as friends and allies by the United 
States. 

Opening friendly relations and offering aid 
to the Chinese Communists was frankly ad- 
mitted, at the time, to be a bold gamble. 
The gamble now looks better than it did 
then. On the one hand, the Yugoslav Com- 
munists, whose experience was precisely 
what the experience of the Chinese 
Communists would have been if they had 
received American aid, have now rebelled 
against the Kremlin. On the other hand, 
the recent behavior of the Japanese Commu- 
nist leader, Nosaka, a wartime refugee at 
Yenan and intimate friend of Mao Tse-tung, 
clearly suggests that the idea of independ- 
ence of the Kremlin must have been in the 
air in Communist China in wartime. 

My right to speak, if I may be said to have 
a right to speak, derives from the fact that 
in wartime I was one of the chief American 
opponents of the school of thought I have 
summarized above. As a member of the 
staff of the American Volunteer Group, as 
chief of the Lend-Lease Mission to China, 
and finally as an assistant to Dr. T. V. Soong, 
I did everything in my power to present the 
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pro-Nationalist point of view in influential 
quarters in Washington. 

Those who wished to develop an American 
policy of friendship toward, and aid to, the 
Chinese Communists were finally and de- 
cisively defeated with the dismissal of Gen- 
eral Stilwell, in October 1944, This occurred 
many months after I had finally succeeded 
in getting into uniform, as a member of 
Gen. C. L. Chenneult’s staff in the Four- 
teenth Air Force. But although I had long 
before become a mere junior officer in the 
Air Force, the effect of my letters to Harry L. 
Hopkins and the other representations I had 
made was acknowledged by implication in 
General Marshall's first instructions to Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer. 

These are, so to speak, my credentials. 
Having known the situation in wartime 
China far more intimately than any of the 
pro-McCarthy witnesses you have yet heard, 
I think it my duty to say that while I dis- 
puted the judgment, I never had the faintest 
doubt of the loyalty of any of the American 
Officials or others whom McCarty had at- 
tacked. They were serving the United States 
to the best of their ability, with courage and 
fidelity. This should be sufficient to protect 
them from the kind of vulgar attack Mc- 
CanTHy has made, even if their judgment was 
incorrect. 

Although our views clashed sharply, I was 
particularly well acquainted with Mr. Serv- 
ice. To the best of my knowledge, although 
I thought then, and think now, that he was 
gravely in error, he was a most conscientious 
and decent American public servant. It is 
difficult, of course, to offer hard evidence to 
support such contemporary impressions. 
But I may cite one fact, at least, to show 
how erroneous it can be to judge situations 
from the viewpoint of a later time. 

Former Vice President Henry A. Wallace 
has been, in effect, a pliable stooge for the 
American Communist Party for more than 2 
years. From this, many people have inferred 
that Wallace was a Communist stooge in 
wartime. In fact, however, nothing could 
have been more contrary to the party line 
in wartime than to urge the dismissal of 
General Stilwell; yet Wallace recommended 
the dismissal of Stilwell and his replacement 
by Wedemeyer in a telegram from China to 
President Roosevelt in the late spring of 1944. 
Incidentally, the telegram was sent with the 
full knowledge of Mr. John Carter Vincent, 
who. entered no protest whatever, although 
he too has been under attack as a Communist 


In conclusion, there are two points which 
I feel I must make. First, I do not think I 
was wrong in opposing the policy of gam- 
bling on winning the friendship of the Chi- 
nese Communists snd inducing them to de- 
clare their independence of the Kremlin. I 
do not think I was wrong, simply because 
I, and the others who took the same view, 
could not possibly foresee that when this 
policy of winning the friendship of the Chi- 
nese Communists had been defeated with 
the dismissal of General Stilwell, there would 
be a long period after the war during which 
we had no China policy at all. 

None of the men now under attack by Sen- 
ator McCarruy had any important responsi- 
bility, to my knowledge, for this singular 
hiatus. Speaking for myself, if I could have 
foreseen that the only alternative to a policy 
of gambling on the friendship of the Chinese 
Communists was a kind of vacuum of policy, 
I should have been on the other side in the 
struggle in China. The gamble on the Chi- 
nese Communists, although unnecessary, in 
my opinion, was at least a reasonable gam- 
ble, such as could be reasonably advocated 
by entirely loyal Americans. 

Second, I should like to suggest to your 
committee that, if the test of loyalty is fol- 
lowing the line of the Communist Party, 
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you had much better launch an investiga- 
tion of Senators MCCARTHY, WHERRY, and 
Tart, than an investigation of Messrs. Latti- 
more, Service, and Vincent. Let the test be 
a tabulation of the key votes of the three 
Senators above mentioned on the great post- 
war measures of foreign policy, and espe- 
cially of their votes on key amendments by 
which bills can be nullified. 

Unless I am gravely mistaken, such a tabu- 
lation will show that these three Senators, 
and most of the others who have joined 
them in the present clamor, have voted the 
straight Communist Party line on every ma- 
jor issue of foreign policy, as laid down in 
the Daily Worker, ever since the end of the 


war. If temporary agreement with the party- 


line is to be made the test of loyalty, let 
these men be called to the bar to explain 
their records. 

In summary, I do not attempt to excuse 
or palliate the grave American mistakes in 
China, which I have often before denounced. 
But I submit that we may as well abandon 
all hope of having honest and courageous 
public servants, if mere mistakes of judg- 
ment are later to be transformed into evi- 
dences of disloyalty to the state. And I 
submit further that the Members of the 
Senate who are now persecuting these men 
who made, as I think, mistakes in China, 
have far more to explain, excuse, and ra- 
tionalize in their own records. I still be- 
lieve that the loss of China was unnecessary, 
But I think it far more important that we 
should not destroy the decent traditions of 
American political life. These now seem to 
be endangered. 


THE POTENTIAL DANGERS OF THE 
> POINT 4 PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point a statement which I have 
prepared on the implications of the 
point 4 program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


America Must BE WARY IN ADMINISTRATION 
or POINT 4 Set-Up 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE TO WORK ON ECA BILL 


It is my pleasure to serve as a member 
of the conference committee between the 
Senate and House of Representatives which 
will consider the ECA bill, H. R. 7797. I 
have reference at this point, however, only 
to the point 4 phase of this legislation. 

Naturally, no one knows what we on this 
conference committee will work out even- 
tually on this score, but I do want to make 
it unmistakably clear to the State Depart- 
ment and to the other agencies which will 
actually handle the administration of the 
point 4 program that the Members of the 
Senate will, like myself, be watching with 
yery close attention the ultimate handling 
of the point 4 phase. It is my earnest hope 
that some of the comments which I am pre- 
senting below may serve as an indication of 
at least one Senator’s position on the issue, 
and actually, I believe the position of many 
other Senators as symbolized by the excellent 
comments of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] and the 
very able junior Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. SALTONSTALL] among others, last Friday 
evening. 

On that day, May 5, the Senate passed by a 
vote of 60 to 8, H. R. 7797, to extend the ECA 
Act of 1948 until June 30, 1951, after having 
substituted the provisions of our Senate ver- 
sion, S. 3304, for the House draft. 


MY VOTE ON POINT 4 AMENDMENTS 
Mr. President, I voted for the amendment 


-of the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
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NALLY] initiating the technical knowledge 
and skills portion of the point 4 program—a 
limited amendment which was adopted by a 
close vote of 87 to 36. I voted against the 
substitute amendment which would have 
only created a bipartisan commission to 
study all programs to stimulate capital in- 
vestment in and technical assistance for un- 
developed areas. That amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 33 for, 41 against. Finally, 
I voted for Senator Mritiicin’s amendment 
which would have supplemented title V (the 
point 4 program) with a new title VI, to cre- 
ate a bipartisan commission to study all pro- 
grams to stimulate capital investment in and 
technical assistance to undeveloped areas. 
That amendment was, however, defeated by 
32 for, to 39 against. 
BIPARTISAN COMMISSION WOULD HAVE EEEN 
HELPFUL 


I am indeed sorry that this latter amend- 
ment was defeated, because (a) I think it 
was perfectly consistent with the Connally 
amendment and (b) it is quite obvious, I 
think, that the Connally amendment which 
we adopted merely provided for technical 
aid without any means of studying all of the 
tremendous implications of the over-all de- 
velopment program which could potentially 
have grave fiscal consequences to our coun- 
try. 

As pointed out by Senator Muumin, the 
great Senator from Michigan, Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG, in writing to Administrator Hoffman, 
of the ECA, suggested that before we go into 
these far-reaching plans that we have a 
study committee similar to that which pre- 
sided at the ECA program. Senator MILLI- 
KIN advanced the hope that the Commis- 
sion we are proposing would reach the pres- 
tige of a Hoover Commission. The com- 
mittee would be in a position without in- 
terfering with anything that has been done 
here today to examine all the existing laws 
on the subject. * * * We would get a 
study started which could come back in 
time for us to legislate * * * if it 
should be decided to legislate before the 
ECA program is ended in 1952. If it should 
be decided that there should be some kind 
of carry-on program, we would be equipped 
with the facts upon which we could reach 
our decision. 

I think that is a very lucid explanation 
indeed of the Millikin-Saltonstall amend- 
ment which would have added a new title VI 
to the bill. 

It is quite obvious I feel that even those 
Members of the Senate who voted in sup- 
port of this point 4 legislation did so with 
some misgivings. 


SCREENING OF POINT 4 MISSIONARIES 


Let me recall, if I may, that when I cross- 
examined the Secretary of State during the 
point 4 hearings, I emphasized that we 
needed American-minded missionaries, 
American-minded salesmen of freedom, so to 
speak, going abroad under this or any other 
program. That is why I will fight in com- 
mittee for retention of the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
to the Connally amendment for thorough 
screening by the FBI of point 4 personnel, 

Now, let me say further that our people 
are becoming more and more anxious over 
the potentialities for good and on the other 
hand the dangers of evil in the President's 
and the State Department’s original sug- 
gestion for technical assistance to under- 
developed areas of the world. 

When title V was reported unanimously 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, I was glad to lend my support of it, 
but at the same time I pointed out that 
there are many grounds on which other 
supporters and I feel this program could 
go astray and in effect boomerang against 
our American people. 
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WORLD DOES NEED TECHNICAL AID 


We are all acquainted with the dismal 
facts regarding underdevelopment through- 
out most of the world—the incredibly low 
income, appallingly low consumption 
throughout practically all of the earth. One 
and one-half billion peoples—two-thirds of 
the world’s population—are living barely on 
or under subsistence. Yet, they dwell on 
lands which are rich in minerals and other 
commodities—spices, rubber, tin, coal, pre- 
cious metals, and a variety of other prod- 
ucts. Two-thirds of the world has a life 
expectancy of only 30 years, whereas in the 
west there is a life expectancy of 63 years. 
At the start of World War II well over three- 
fourths of the world’s population over 10 
years of age was illiterate. 

We could add to these gloomy statistics 
the dismal economic story on underdevelop- 
ment Recently a booklet was published by 
the Public Affairs Institute entitled, “Two- 
thirds of the World” by Mr. Harold R. Izaacs. 
He breaks the world down as follows: 

Developed countries—population 384,000,- 


Intermediate countries—population 388,- 
000,000; 

Undeveloped countries—population 1,565,- 

I do not propose at this time however, to 
try to present a complete memorandum of 
all the pros or cons of this point 4 issue 
because the record is already quite replete 
with facts. I do, however, want to indicate 
that I have consulted with many sources both 
in person and by reading literature—mate- 
rials of, for example, the Friends’ Committee 
on National Legislation—the Quaker organi- 
zation which has vigorously supported title 
5 program. I have read the views of the 
Department of International Justice and 
Good Will, of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, This de- 
partment states in a recent brochure the close 
relationship between the role of missionary 
pioneers of the various faiths abroad—meet- 
ing the spiritual and material needs of for- 
eign peoples in underdeveloped regions—the 
close relationship between these missionaries 
and the work of the economic and social 
committee of the United Nations General 
Assembly, together with the forthcoming 
work under the point 4 assistance program. 


ADVICE OF RENOWNED ENGINEER 


Yes, I have consulte with these groups 
and with outstanding experts in private 
life—with Mr. Michael J. Deutch, for instance. 
Mr. Deutch is a consulting engineer of in- 
ternational experience and repute, and he 
certainly wishes well as I do, to our Amer- 
ican officials working on this program. But 
he has soundly indicated as various Senators 
have, that this point 4 program if it is to be 
successful, will require far more engineer- 
ing know-how than has been evidenced in 
the past in the foreign assistance fleld. 

Neither Mr. Deutch nor the Senator from 
Colorado Mr. MILLIKIN] or the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] intend, I 
am sure aught but good, for American aid 
abroad, aught but good to the State Depart- 
ment in the tremendous challenge before 
it. But these gentlemen’s eyes are clearly 
open to the realities of the situation. 

It is these realities which I am mention- 
ing now, in view of the fact that the debate 
last Friday was of such length and the 
hour so late that evening that a detailed 
treatment was not possible then. 


THE SUM FOR POINT 4 


In total appropriations involved in this 
program, title V authorizes some $45,000,- 
000. This sum, while large in terms of pri- 
vate industry, amounts to only 3½ percent 
of our military-aid expenditures—$45,000,- 
000 in relation to $1,314,000,000. I am sure 
that all of the American people will agree 
that insofar as we are concerned, we would 
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indeed prefer that if circumstances allowed, 
that more money be devoted to peaceful ef- 
forts than to machinery for war. However, 
we have no alternative in view of the present 
cold war in which we find ourselves. 

Lest, however, anybody misconstrue the 
$45,000,000 as mere peanuts, let us bear in 
mind the fact that some of the global do- 
gooders have been talking in terms of im- 
mense $5,000,000,000 projects in the same 
breath as they have mentioned this technical 
assistance program. Now, Mr, President, if 
some of our maladministrators propose to 
visit some desert area or some other under- 
developed region and say to the folks in that 
area: “You people could use a nice $5,000,000,- 
000 project for hydroelectric power.” Such 
information could boomerang terribly against 
America. Why? Because we do not contem- 
plate any such aid in actual construction 
projects and we do not want these foreign 
peoples to be disappointed into believing 
that we are going to lend or give them bil- 
lions of dollars for huge industrial projects. 


POINT 4 MUST NOT BE WPA 


In other words, Mr. President, point 4 is 
not intended as a basis for a world-wide 
WPA, and I, for one, will fight with all the 
power at my command against it becoming 
one. We are not intending to buy sympathy 
all over the world on a global give-away pro- 
gram. We are not intending to pour billions 
of dollars into foreign countries to develop 
their potentialities at the very same time 
America is facing a grave fiscal situation 
here at home. 

Now, Mr. President, in talking and writing 
with many distinguished business leaders, 
engineers, and investors, I find, as I have 
indicated, a grave amount of apprehension 
over the State Department’s plan of the 
point 4 program. It seems that the State 
Department has in its previous discussions 
and writings of point 4 merely given a vol- 
uminous recital of what various sections 
of the UN have done in this field or what 
numerous traveling officials of our own Gov- 
ernment have done. However, we do not 
have a clear picture of what the State De- 
partment itself intends to do. Yes, we know 
that the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
will continue to carry out certain of its ex- 
isting programs, that the United Nations will 
continue to handle a certain share of the 
programs, but what specifically will the new 
agency to be set up within the State De- 
partment for coordination purposes do? 


FUNDS MUST NOT BE MISUSED 


I trust that this coordinating agency will 
not spend the funds by exclusively distrib- 
uting them among existing Government de- 
partments for huge travel allowances for 
American officials and for printing thousands 
of technical pamphlets. Yes, it may be well 
and good to send an $8 per diem TVA or 
Bureau of Reclamation expert abroad. But 
in spite of all the reports this expert would 
make, he could still not in the slightest rem- 
edy the lack of natural resources in a par- 
ticular land or the severance of an economic 
artery with the iron curtain. 

I trust, moreover, that the State Depart- 
ment will not construe the point 4 pro- 
gram as meaning that it has a blank check 
to hire college faculties en masse to prepare 
studies here in our own country. While I 
have a tremendous appreciation of the work 
that has been done and can be done in 
American colleges, in both the social and 
physical sciences, I do not feel that we are 
aiming this program merely toward the pro- 
duction of some literary epics which will 
thereupon become principally reference tools 
for college libraries throughout the country. 
In other words, Mr. President, I am empha- 
sizing the theme that as much as we need 
TVA or Bureau of Reclamation experts in 
certain types of work, as much as we can 
benefit (as we have benefited) from college 
faculty personnel, our basic need is for more 
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engineers with solid business experience 
abroad. 

And let me point out that I do not have in 
mind large construction engineering firms 
exclusively. On the contrary, these huge en- 
gineering firms specialize in the erection of 
big plants in the United States and we must 
make absolutely sure that we do not send 
engineers abroad who have been exclusively 
conditioned to think in terms of huge, am- 
bitious industrial projects to sell. 


WE MUST TEACH AMERICAN WAY 


Our basic challenge is to teach other coun- 
tries of the world American methods of 
work—the aggressive, practical, free, ef- 
ficient way of doing things. We must give 
them data, advice, and know-how to develop 
their own resources, to assist these people in 
helping themselves. We can do this prin- 
olpally through engineers and other substan- 
tial business experts. But these engineers, 
I repeat, must not go out with the thought 
in back of their mind that they will ulti- 
mately get huge contracts for their firms to 
build multi-billion-dollar projects, 

Let me point out, Mr. President, that 
American investments abroad have had a 
very bad history of being mistreated. Why? 
Well, in part because for the last 18 years, 
United States business has been subjected to 
all sorts of local demagoguery and socialistic 
encroachment. Does the State Department, 
for example, propose that we beg some for- 
eign labor government to allow an American 
mining investor to take a minority position 
in a new mining venture under a stringent 
local decree which will, say, limit profits to 
3 or 4 percent when this same investor can 
right here in the United States get what 
amounts to a blue-chip yield of 8 percent? 
Why should any of our investors go abroad 
for 3 or 4 percent—eyen if that sum is guar- 
anteed by the overburdened American tax- 
payer—when without, comparatively speak- 
ing, such problam of socialistic interference, 
the same investor might get 8 percent here at 
home? 

In other words, these investors will go 
abroad when they get sufficient return on 
their investment and when they are sure 
that the governments abroad have developed 
a genuine appreciation of the need for a 
favorabie climate of investment. It is up 
to us therefore, to sell the American way, 
the pioneering way, to foreign governments, 
to demonstrate to them how research has 
pioneered in the creation of new synthetic 
products and other new products, how re- 
search has developed new needs and new 
employment to fill those needs, Once we can 
convince these foreign governments, they 
will appreciate the fact that the American 
investor is entitled to a sufficiently attractive 
capital yield. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, Mr. President, I do not be- 
lieve that our own government channels are 
set up for a completely impartial assessment 
of foreign-country resources and shortcom- 
ings. I would like to see our country get 
into the habit of consulting expert inter- 
nationally-experienced engineers who are not 
trying to sell multi-billion-dollar projects 
but are merely trying to give unbiased pro- 
fessional advice. I don’t want to see this 
point 4 program degenerate into a world- 
wide WPA or degenerate into a grab bag for 
a few favored private firms or degenerate 
into a convenient way for administration 
agencies to increase their budget or degen- 
erate into an excursion or junket medium 
for American Government officials who have 
a yen to visit foreign countries. 

These are the dangers—these are the big 
potential liabilities. 

On the other hand, we do have an oppor- 
tunity to render genuine albeit limited tech- 
nical service to that two-thirds of the world 
which is indeed underdeveloped and which 
looks to America for real leadership. 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1—NOTICE 
OF RESOLUTION TO DISAPPROVE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to make an an- 
nouncement about Reorganization Plan 
No. 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understand it 
is the present purpose of the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] to call up 
his resolution to disapprove Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 12 next Wednesday, 
with a view to having a vote on it the 
following day, Thursday. I wish to give 
notice that following the vote on Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 12 I shall call up 
my resolution to disapprove Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1, which involves the 
independent status of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 


SPEECH BY HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in view of 
the comments made by some Senators 
on the floor last Friday evening con- 
cerning a speech delivered by a former 
Governor of Minnesota, Harold E. Stas- 
sen, who is now president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and inasmuch 
as there was quite a discussion about 
the speech, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the speech may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor in order 
that all may know what the speech actu- 
ally was. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I inquire if Mr. Stas- 
sen in that speech made the remarks 
the press attributed to him in respect 
to the President of the United States 
being the worst President in the history 
of this Nation? If it does, I am com- 
pelled to object. Then I want the Sen- 
ator to read the speech on the floor at 
a later date if he desires to do so, so at 
that time maybe I can use rule XIX as 
it was used against me the other day. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. Indeed, I am glad to 
yield. : 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator from 
Illinois remember what the President 
said about the Eightieth Congress? 

Mr. LUCAS. I remember what he 
said about the Eightieth Congress, but 
we are not talking about that now. We 
are talking about what Stassen said 
about the President of the United States, 
I can remember some of the things the 
Senator from Ohio has been saying, too, 
if the Senator desires to go into that 
category. But I am not talking about 
that now. Iam talking about the speech 
which was made by the former Governor 
of Minnesota, and I shall be compelled 
to object at this moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Iilinois objects. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator objects, I should like to have the 
opportunity to read the speech into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LUCAS. I object to that at the 
present time, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to ask the major- 
ity leader, in view of his statement as to 
his plans on Friday, appearing at page 
6499 of the Recorp, as to how late he 
contemplates the session today will con- 
tinue, and so on throughout the coming 
week? He states in this brief statement 
that he expects the Senate to sit usual 
hours. I should merely like to know 
what he contemplates by that statement. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in reply 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, I 
may say it is a little difficult for me to 
inform any Senator the exact time the 
Senate will recess. As the Senator from 
Massachusetts knows, we have been tak- 
ing recesses anywhere from 5 to 8 o’clock, 
and I presume we shall follow the same 
procedure. I cannot exactly tell when 
the Senate will recess. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
on an ordinary day, would it be around 
6 o' clock, or thereabouts? 

Mr. LUCAS. Thereabouts, yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, But not to run 
on into the evening? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct, unless 
some Senator is in the throes of a lengthy 
speech and desires to continue with it, 
in which case I shall remain as long as 
any Senator desires to talk. That Iam 
unable to anticipate or to control. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—RESOLUTIONS ON 
REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a brief statement in response 
to the statement made by the able Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], with 
respect to the calling up of certain re- 
organization plans which will be reported 
adversely by the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. Un- 
der the rules, as I understand, we have 
until midnight of May 23, within which 
time to pass upon any of the reorgani- 
zation plans. Insofar as I am concerned, 
I am going to oppose any motion to take 
up one of these plans on the 11th of this 
month, in view of the fact that there still 
remain 12 days within which the Senate 
may act on any of the plans which may 
be reported adversely by the committee. 
I say that for this reason: It is my hope 
that the House of Representatives will 
pass upon some reorganization plans, 
and I understand it probably will do so. 
Then, if the House votes against a plan, 
that, of course, ends it. If the House 
votes in the affirmative for a plan, of 
course it would come to the Senate then 
for consideration. I am not going to be 
stampeded into the consideration of this 
subject simply because some Senator de- 
sires to take up one of the plans on a cer- 
tain day. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Just one moment. At 
that time, if the Senate by a majority 
vote desires to take up a resolution of 
disapproval, that is one thing. But the 
Senator from Illinois will resist the tak- 
ing up of any one of the reorganization 
plans at that particular time, because 
we are just beginning debate on the fair- 
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employment-practices bill. Yet, all of 
a sudden, we have two notices of inten- 
tion to seek consideration of two of the 
reorganization plans this week. I re- 
peat, I shall resist such a move. I have 
no disposition to delay the final deter- 
mination on these plans, in the event 
that the House does not pass on them 
one way or other, but I am not going to 
be stampeded into the taking up of the 
plans almost on the very eve of taking 
up the FEPC bill. I now yield to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
can assure the distinguished majority 
leader that I have no desire to stampede 
him. I do not assume that I could do 
so, if I wanted to. But is not the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in error in 
assuming that both Houses must act on 
a reorganization plan? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not in error. If 
either House acts adversely upon a re- 
organization plan, that is the end of it, 
Senators, I am sure, feel that they have 
the votes to disapprove both plans re- 
ferred to. I have never seen Senators 
so anxious to get something before the 
Senate as are the able Senator from Vir- 
ginia and the able Senator from Ohio. 
The Senator from Ohio has talked about 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 almost every 
time he has had the opportunity, Iam 
sure he is very, very much interested in 
getting it before the Senate. It must 
be that he has the votes, otherwise he 
would not be so anxious to get it up. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia is quite confident 
that on Reorganization Plan No. 1 he has 
the votes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; J am sure he has. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is the junior 
Senator from Virginia in error in assum- 
ing there is the possibility that we shall 
still be on the FEPC measure on May 23? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia could be correct about that. He 
knows more about that than I do. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is the Senator 
from Virginia in error in assuming that, 
between now and that time, the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments may report, four, 
five, six, or more disapproving resolu- 
tions? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has the 
privilege of moving to take up any of 
them at any time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under those cir- 
cumstances, with the Senate likely to be 
engaged steadily on FEPC until past 
May 23, and with a number of other 
matters coming up, does the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois think that 
the Senator from Virginia is trying to 
stampede him, in asking for the privilege 
of having his resolution voted on before 
it is too late for a vote? 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps the word stam- 
pede” was applied incorrectly to the 
Senator from Virginia. I still would 
apply it to the Senator from Ohio. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I merely want to 
say, in closing, Mr. President, that, while 
I realize that FEPC is apparently im- 
portant to some of my colleagues, I hope 
they will not overlook the attitude of 
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the bankers of the Nation and that of a 
great many other people, as well as the 
position definitely taken by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that there will be 
neither economy nor efficiency as a re- 
sult of Reorganization Plan No. 1, and 
that they do not want any part of it. 
That situation should not be too calmly 
ignored. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator is 
correct, and perhaps the majority leader 
might vote with him at the proper time. 
But I still repeat what I said a moment 
ago. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not want to 
put the majority leader in any definite 
position, but I had a feeling that that 
would probably be his position, 

Mr. TAFT rose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, rather than 
ask the majority leader a question, I 
should like to make a statement in my 
own time, if the majority leader is 
through. 


ORDER IN DEBATE—RULE XIX 


Mr. LUCAS. I am not through, Mr. 
President. I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent to raise a hypothetical 
parliamentary inquiry, in view of what 
occurred in the Senate on May 3, 1950, 
as shown by page 6246 and the following 
pages, of the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that he may have to give the 
Senator from Illinois a hypothetical 
parliamentary answer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. In keeping with the dual 
hypothetical question and order, Mr. 
President, I should like to say that on 
May 3 in the discussion of certain prob- 
lems relating to the investigation now 
being conducted by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Illinois was reading a state- 
ment which had been prepared by the 
State Department, which had been re- 
leased to the press, and which the press 
carried throughout the Nation. When 
the Senator from Illinois came to that 
part of the statement released by the 
State Department, in which it was said 
the claim that Mr. Lattimore had a desk 
in the State Department was untrue, at 
that moment the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHerry] rose majestically 
and called the Senator from Illinois to 
order rule XIX. Before I could say a 
word, I was ordered by the Chair to take 
my seat under rule XIX. 

I propound this inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent: Can a Senator, at any time when 
another Senator is speaking, merely rise 
and say in substance that the Senator 
from Nebraska, the Senator from Ili- 
nois, or whoever might be speaking, is 
violating rule XIX, and that he there- 
fore demands that the Senator take his 
seat? Under those circumstances, is it 
necessary for a Senator who is speaking 
to take his seat? And can one Senator 
discipline another Senator under those 
circumstances, whether the Senator is 
guilty of violating rule XIX or is not 
guilty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is bound to say that the language of the 
rule gives the Chair no authority what- 
ever to pass on the question of whether 
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a Senator is violating rule XIX. It pro- 
vides that whenever a Senator is speak- 
ing, and another Senator calls him to 
order on the ground that he is violating 
the rule, he must take his seat. No mat- 
ter what he has said, no matter what he 
is talking about, regardless of whether 
there is any offense given or any viola- 
tion of the rule, the Senator must take 
his seat until the Senate permits him to 
proceed in order. 

The Chair would not hesitate to say 
that it is a rather peculiar rule, but 
even if a Senator is repeating the Lord's 
Prayer, some other Senator may call him 
to order, and the Senator must take his 
seat until he is permitted to proceed in 
order. That is the rule, except that in 
one instance former Senator La Follette 
while in the chair attempted to pass on 
the question as to whether a newspaper 
article which a Senator was reading, and 
which he proposed to place in the Rec- 
ORD, was a Violation of the rule. The 
Chair does not see what authority the 
Presiding Officer has to pass on that 
question. Under the rule as it reads, the 
Chair must advise the Senator from Illi- 
nois and all other Senators that no mat- 
ter what a Senator says, if another 
Senator calls him to order and says he 
has violated rule XIX, he must take his 
seat, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. In a moment. 

Mr. President, if that is the proper in- 
terpretation of the rule, Iam constrained 
to say that, in my opinion, it is absurd, 
ridiculous, and arbitrary to think that 
one Senator can be the disciplinarian of 
another Senator as to anything he says 
and can cause that Senator to take his 
seat by simply applying rule XIX to 
anything he might say. 

I raise the point because the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] intends to 
read a speech into the Recorp, in a few 
moments, attacking the President of the 
United States, through Harold Stassen. 
Consequently, he will make that state- 
ment as his own, under the rule. I shall 
be in position to “call him to order,” and 
get big headlines in newspapers all over 
the country for compelling the Senator 
from Minnesota to take his seat, which, 
to me, just does not make sense. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President. 

Mr. LUCAS. Please give the Senator 
from Illinois a chance to finish his state- 
ment. 

I say it is not right or fair, Mr. Pres- 
ident. If that is the proper interpreta- 
tion of the rule, certainly the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration ought 
to do something about it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, with- 
out regard to the statement which the 
Senator from Illinois tells us the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota proposes to make, 
and regardless of what transpired on the 
fioor a few days ago, I should like to say 
that I heartily concur in the statement 
by the Senator from Illinois as to the 
effect of the rule as it is presently con- 
strued. I recognize that the construc- 
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tion placed upon the rule by the Chair is 
that which has prevailed in the Senate 
for a number of years, but, to my mind, 
any such construction of a rule of the 
Senate does not comport in any way with 
the dignity of this body as a deliberative 
body, and can be used to destroy free- 
dom of speech in the Senate. If there 
were a ruthless majority, a majority of 
one, it could, under the construction of 
the rule, absolutely silence 40 Senators 
who might desire to speak. A Senator 
could rise in his place and arbitrarily 
call another Senator to order. Under 
this far-fetched construction of the rule, 
the Chair would have to order the Sen- 
ator to take his seat. If a motion were 
made that the Senator be permitted to 
proceed in order, and a ruthless tempo- 
rary majority of the Senate voted against 
that motion, it would muzzle Senators of 
sovereign States and would gag large 
segments of our population. Such a con- 
struction is not in keeping with all the 
functions and prerogatives of this de- 
liberative body. 

I hope the Chair will give considera- 
tion to changing that construction so 
that before the Chair may order a Sen- 
ator to take his seat he must be of the 
opinion that the Senator has infringed 
upon the rules. It is an unwise and an 
arbitrary rule which can be used in such 
manner as to destroy the freedom of the 
American people. 

Mr. DONNELL rose. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to express my gratitude to the Senator 
from Georgia for the concise and con- 
structive statement he has made regard- 
ing this rule, and I am happy that he 
agrees with my position. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to be yielded to by the majority 
leader for just a moment—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Ishall yield in a moment, 
but before I yield I want to say that any 
statement I made in nowise reflects upon 
the credibility, the good faith of, or my 
affection for, the Vice President of the 
United States. He was merely following 
the rule which has been with the Senate 
since 1857. 

In view of the outcry of my friend 
from the rear, I now yield to him. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am very 
happy that the majority leader recog- 
nized my request as an outcry, because 
any Senator should make an outcry if 
there is a reference made to him on the 
Senate floor and he is not given an op- 
portunity to be recognized so that he can 
make a statement in reply. 

I have read rule XIX and have checked 
it with the Parliamentarian, and I be- 
lieve that, if the majority leader wishes 
to resort to rule XIX to prevent my 
reading into the Recorp the statement of 
the former Governor of Minnesota, I 
could question his right to object under 
rule XIX, because I do not think the Par- 
liamentarian would support his position. 

I am sorry this has happened, and I 
say to the majority leader that I believe 
he should permit the speech to be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor so that all 
might read the text of the speech, and 
let it go at that. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not care anything 
about it, I will say to my friend. WhatI 
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am trying to do is not to use the Senator 
from Minnesota or Harold Stassen to get 
the question before the Senate; I am 
using my own case in order to bring to 
the attention of the people of the coun- 
try what appears to me to be an arbitrary 
rule. No one pays any attention to Har- 
old Stassen, anyway. 

Mr. THYE. Then will the Senator 
withdraw his objection and permit the 
speech to be printed? 

Mr. LUCAS, Yes; I withdraw it. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the speech de- 
livered by the former Governor of Min- 
nesota, now president of the University 
of Pennsylvania, before a women’s Re- 
publican group on Tuesday, May 2, 1950, 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Rule XIX has no application to any- 
thing said about the President of the 
United States or anyone else except 
Senators. That may also be a peculiar 
ruling, but rule XIX has no application 
otherwise. No Senator can rise and ob- 
ject to anything anyone says about the 
President, the Vice President, or anyone 
else except a Senator, with the exception 
that derogatory remarks cannot be made 
on the floor of the Senate about the other 
branch of the Congress. 

With reference to rule XIX, regardless 
of the Chair’s opinion of that rule, the 
Chair hopes it will not be offensive to 
suggest that he agrees entirely with the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Georgia. But the rule is there, and 
for a hundred years it has been inter- 
preted as the Chair in this instance has 
interpreted it. It is always possible and 
feasible for the Committee on Rules and 
Administration to recommend a change 
in any rule that exists. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I simply want to say, 
in the capacity of acting minority leader, 
that I agree with what the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has said with ref- 
erence to the interpretation of the rule. 
For approximately 8 years I tried to in- 
terpret the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and listened to much discus- 
sion of this subject. I agree with the 
Chair’s interpretation of rule XIX, but 
I call attention to the fact, in connection 
with the interpretation of this rule, which 
the Chair has just stated has been in 
existence for over a hundred years, that 
the rule applies only when a Senator in 
a debate shall directly or indirectly, by 
any form of words impute to another 
Senator or to other Senators any conduct 
or motive unworthy or unbecoming a 
Senator.” 

I should like to invite the attention of 
the Chair to the fact that we are sworn 
to uphold our duties in this body. We 
are working with each other from day 
to day. I have not seen any indication 
of a desire on the part of any Senator 
intentionally to call another Senator to 
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order in open debate when he did not 
think there was some ground for his 
action. . 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] is not present today. I should 
like to call to the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois the fact that I believe 
the Senator from Nebraska, whether 
rightly or wrongly—and I do not wish to 
go into the merits of the question—did 
what he did on Friday last, because he 
believed at the time—and perhaps he was 
wrong in proceeding so quickly—that it 
was a case properly coming within an 
interpretation of rule XIX. It was not 
an instance of using the rule for wrong 
motives. 

I hope this incident will be forgotten. 
I should like to say in behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that I think he 
would be the last man in the world to 
ask that the Senator from Illinois be 
seated or to ask the Chair to have him 
take his seat because of any remark of 
his which might be interpreted as using 
the rule for purposes other than those 
for which the rule is established. I hope 
I say that with the approval of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia that the Chair should 
have an opportunity to interpret the 
rule, but I believe also that the rules will 
not be misused under ordinary circum- 
stances to accomplish what the Senator 
from Georgia said, because from my brief 
experience in the Senate for the past 5 
years I have found every Senator to be 
courteous and honorable with every 
other Senator, whether he agrees with 
him or not. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, with 
respect to the question raised by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the ruling of the 
Vice President, I most respectfully make 
the point that rule XIX, clause 4, is not 
an absolute provision that, if any Sena- 
tor or the Presiding Officer call a Senator 
to order, he shall sit down. Nor is there 
any absolute right on the part of any 
Senator or the Presiding Officer to call 
any Senator to order. 

Mr. President, clause 4 of rule XTX is 
a conditional clause. It starts with the 
condition “if any Senator, in speaking or 
otherwise, transgress the rules of the 
Senate, the Presiding Officer shall, or any 
Senator may, call him to order.” In 
other words, as I read it, it is entirely 
conditioned on the fact that a Senator, 
in speaking or otherwise, actually trans- 
gresses the rules of the Senate that any 
right exists in either the Presiding Of- 
ficer or any Senator to call the alleged 
offending Senator to order. 

I fully appreciate the point that may 
arise as to who would determine whether 
a Senator has or has not transgressed 
the rules. I do not agree with the illus- 
tration which was used somewhat face- 
tiously—or perhaps earnestly—by the 
Vice President to the effect that if a Sen- 
ator were to engage in reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer, he could be called to order. In 
my opinion, there is no section of the 
rule which would sustain any such rul- 
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ing, because a Senator in saying the 
Lord’s Prayer would not be transgressing 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator permit 
me to make an observation at that point? 

Mr. DONNELL, I should like to say 
one further word. Reference was made 
to criticism of the President of the United 
States. I am very glad that the Vice 
President corrected any possibility or im- 
plication from what had been previously 
said, because there is nothing in the rules 
of the Senate so far as I know which 
prohibits criticism, or any statement, 
with regard to the President of the 
United States or any member of the 
executive department. 

I conclude with this statement: The 
Vice President said—and I think quite 
correctly—that the only one, for im- 
puting unworthy motive to whom, a Sen- 
ator may call another Senator to order 
is a Senator. I call attention, however, 
to rule 19, clause 3, which provides: 

No Senator in debate shall refer offensively 
to any State of the Union. 


So the reference to a call to order, 
quoted by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts about an imputation against an- 
other Senator of conduct or motive un- 
worthy or unbecoming a Senator, applies 
also with reference to a Senator’s offen- 
sive reference to a State of the Union. 
Both situations authorize a call to order. 
However, I again repeat that, although 
I realize the difficulty of who is to deter- 
mine whether a transgression has oc- 
curred, clause 4 of rule XIX is a condi- 
tional clause. It does not give absolute 
right to the Presiding Officer or to a 
Senator to call another Senator to 
order. 

Mr. LUCAS. The last statement which 
the Senator from Missouri made dis- 
putes what he has tried to prove. The 
rule says: 

If any Senator * * * 
rules of the Senate— 


And so forth. Who is to say whether 
the Senator from Illinois or the Senator 
from Missouri, for example, transgresses 
the rules of the Senate? If a Senator 
is repeating the Lord’s Prayer or is at- 
tacking the President of the United 
States, another Senator may rise and 
say that the Senator is transgressing the 
rules of the Senate and call the Senator 
to order. Under the present ruling of 
the Chair, he is bound to take his seat. 
It is not a question of whether the rule 
is enforced to the point where the Sen- 
ator cannot again rise and proceed to 
speak, because last week when the Vice 
President ordered the Senator from Illi- 
nois to take his seat a motion was made 
for the Senator from Illinois to proceed 
in order. That motion was carried. I 
do not believe there was one vote cast 
against it.. In other words, the damage 
is done by a Senator calling another 
Senator to order and compelling him to 
take his seat. There is nothing in the 
rules which will prevent that being done 
if a Senator wants to do it. Had the 
Vice President had an opportunity to 
consider what the Senator from Illinois 
was talking about, namely, merely read- 
ing a statement which had been made 
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by the Under Secretary of State, the 
point of order, in my opinion, would 
have been overruled. The Chair never 
had an opportunity to do so. 

I merely raise the question because of 
its importance to individual Senators. 
It is as important to the Senator from 
Missouri that this rule be correctly and 
properly interpreted as it is to the Sena- 
tor from Tilinois. It may be that some 
day the Senator from Missouri may be 
ordered to take his seat. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to suggest to 
the Senator from Illinois that I think 
the purpose of the rule was that before 
a Senator proceeded further there be a 
ruling of some kind by the Chair which 
would ultimately have to be acted on by 
the Senate. Whether the Chair makes 
it or whether the Chair does not make 
it, apparently, under the present rule, 
it is made finally by the Senate. If the 
Chair makes it, anyone may appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. So really it 
does not make any difference. If there 
is to be such a rule—and I think there 
should be—the question of whether a 
Senator violates it is decided by the Sen- 
ate in the last analysis. Perhaps the 
phrasing of the rule is not clear, but I 
cannot see any great objection to the 
substance of it. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is true that when the 
Vice President makes a ruling, we can 
appeal from the decision, and the Senate 
can overrule the Chair. However, cer- 
tainly in the first instance the Vice Pres- 
ident ought to have an opportunity to 
make a ruling. In 99 cases out of 100, 
rulings made by the Vice President, re- 
gardless of whether he is a Republican 
or a Democrat, are usually sustained and 
no appeal is ever taken. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I entirely disagree with the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio in his 
interpretation of the rule. No one ever 
decides whether words spoken are out 
of order. The only motion that can be 
made under the terms of the rule are 
that the Senator proceed in order. The 
fact that a motion is made that he pro- 
ceed in order, assumes that he was out 
of order. The rule is not ambiguous to 
me. I agree fully with the interpreta- 
tion of the rule by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], 
that the Chair should hold that the Sen- 
ator is out of order before he orders him 
to take his seat. But that is not the 
precedent of the Senate. The precedent 
of the Senate is that the Senator having 
the floor is presumed to have trans- 
gressed the rules of the Senate if any 
single Senator calls him to order. The 
Chair does not pass upon it, and the Sen- 
ate does not pass upon it, because the 
only motion to be made is a motion that 
the Senator shall proceed in order. 

My idea of the proper construction of 
the rule is that if a Senator calls a speak- 
ing Senator to order for words spoken 
in violation of subdivision 2 or subdivi- 
sion 3, referring to another Senator, or 
to a State of the Union, the Presiding 
Officer should say, “The words are out of 
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order, and the Senator will take his 
seat.” But if there were a case such as 
the one to which the Presiding Officer 
referred, when a Senator was reciting 
the Lord's Prayer and another Senator 
called him to order, then the Chair would 
certainly state that in the opinion of 
the Chair the words were not out of 
order, and he should not command that 
the speaking Senator take his seat. 

To me, the rule is clear. I think it has 
been misconstrued. The rule says that 
if a Senator transgress the rules of the 
Senate certain action shall be taken. 
Yet the method of enforcement which 
the Senate has adopted does not permit 
anyone to pass upon whether the Senator 
has actually transgressed the rules of 
the Senate or not. The only motion that 
can be made is that he proceed in order, 
thereby assuming he has been out of 
order, though under the construction of 
the rule the Chair does not get an oppor- 
tunity to rule that he was speaking out 
of order. 

As I have said, to me the rule seems 
very clear. I think it has been miscon- 
strued in all the precedents which the 
Chair has followed. I think the Chair 
has a right to say “The Senator is out 
of order and shall take his seat,” or to 
say to the objecting Senator that in the 
opinion of the Chair the speaking Sen- 
ator is not out of order and is not speak- 
ing in violation of the rules. 

Of course, as the Senator from Ohio 
rightly says, the Senate naturally con- 
cludes the matter in any event, but un- 
der the rule neither the Chair nor the 
Senate ever passes upon the question 
whether the Senator was actually out of 
order in the words spoken, but he is per- 
mitted by the Senate to proceed in order, 
thereby presuming he was out of order, 
though the words spoken may have been 
perfectly proper and not violative of any 
rule of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. The penalty is inflicted 
without the Vice President or the Senate 
having a right or the opportunity to pass 
on the charge. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No one ever passes on 
it under the present construction. The 
rule says that if a Senator transgresses 
the rule, he shall be called to order, but 
under the technical method of enforce- 
ment, no one, either the Presiding Officer 
or the Senate, ever passes on the ques- 
tion as to whether the words were out of 
order. 

The proper construction would be, if 
a Senator is called to order, for the Chair 
to pass on the point. If the Chair says 
that the words spoken are derogatory of 
another Senator or of a State of the 
Union, he should immediately order the 
Senator who has the floor to take his 
seat. But if there is nothing offensive 
in the words, he should tell the Senator 
who makes the point of order that in the 
opinion of the Chair the words com- 
plained of are not violative of the rule. 

In any event, an appeal’could be taken, 
as the Senator from Ohio has said. But 
we have the very peculiar situation, un- 
der the present construction; that, im- 
pliedly by the requirement of the mo- 
tion that he proceed in order, a Senator 
is found guilty without anyone passing 
on the question, 
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Mr. President, there is another provi- 
sion of the rule whereby on a question of 
order being raised, on the demand of any 
Senator the words shall be taken down, 
very much as is done in the House of 
Representatives, and that rule is clear 
and the construction is clear. The par- 
ticular rule we are now discussing, in 
my opinion, has been misconstrued dur- 
ing the years, and at the first opportun- 
ity the ruling should be changed so that 
the Presiding Officer would be compelled 
to pass upon the admissibility of the 
spoken words. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. I think the point of 
the Senator from Georgia is well taken, 
because under clause 5 of this particu- 
lar rule, even if a Senator is called to 
order, it may be asked that the words be 
taken down and read to the Senate, in 
order that a determination may be had 
as to whether or not he was out of order, 

Mr. RUSSELL. If clause 4 is applied, 
he is ordered to take his seat. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to make one additional re- 
mark. The Senator from Illinois a few 
minutes ago, just before the Senator 
from Georgia spoke, referred to the abuse 
of power the rule might make possible 
on the part of one Senator. I am con- 
fident the Senator will agree with me 
that there has been no intention to abuse 
the power given under the rule in the 
past few years, and I hope he will agree 
with me that it was not an intentional 
abuse of power in any way, shape, man- 
ner, or form, when the Senator from 
Nebraska invoked the rule on Wednes- 
day last. I say intentional abuse of 
power. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not contend 
that the Senator from Nebraska, inten- 
tionally invoked the rule unless he 
thought he was right. But what I am 
discussing, and I come back to my orig- 
inal premise, is the infliction of the 
penalty upon a Senator without the Vice 
President having an opportunity to pass 
on the question in the first instance. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
the Senator in that. 

Mr. LUCAS. As the Senator from 
Georgia stated a moment ago, if a Sen- 
ator may be found guilty merely by one 
statement on the part of another Sena- 
tor, then he is pilloried throughout the 
country as having been called to order 
and having to take his seat for some- 
thing which, when the Senate passed 
upon it, actually did not happen. If the 
Senate had thought that I was out of 
order by transgressing Senate rule, as 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska, 
the Senator from Illinois would have 
lost the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not agree with the last statement, be- 
cause I think the Senate could have 
permitted the Senator to proceed in or- 
der even if he had been out of order, 
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But the cold fact is that under this con- 


struction the penalty of the speaking 
Senator is the same whether he has 
transgressed the rules of the Senate or 
has not. If the point of order is made 
against him that he has transgressed, 
he must take his seat, whether he has or 
not, whether his language was proper or 
improper. Any proper construction of 
the rule would certainly require that the 
Presiding Officer in the first instance 
should hold whether or not the words 
complained of were out of order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Obviously, it does not 
make any difference whether or not a 
Senator believes that the speaking Sen- 
ator was violating the rule. He may 
have acted in good faith, his intentions 
may have been good. He may have 
thought he was preserving the dignity of 
the Senate. But even though acting in 
good faith, the Senator compelled to 
take his seat is the one who is damaged, 
and not the dignity of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. According to my con- 
struction of the rule, the Chair should 
have authority to pass upon the fact 
whether or nét the speaking Senator has 
transgressed the rule. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Inasmuch as 
this matter is before the Senate, the 
Chair would like to clarify it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
I take one moment of the Senate's time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the Senator from Mis- 
souri is correct in his position, and that 
the Senator from Georgia is also cor- 
rect, and I should like respectfully to 
call to the attention of the Presiding 
Officer certain words in the rule which 
have not been mentioned at all in the 
discussion up to now, and which I think 
have a very large and clear bearing on 
the consideration of the question before 
the Senate, if I may have the attention 
of the majority leader and of the minor- 
ity leader. 

I refer to the words “the Presiding 
Officer shall,” in subsection 4 of rule 19, 
which follows subsections 2 and 3. 

Subsection 2 has to do with the im- 
puting to a Senator of conduct or mo- 
tive unworthy of or unbecoming a Sen- 
ator—to a Senator—not to anyone else. 
Subsection 3 has to do with offensive 
reference to a State. 

Subsection 4 reads: 

If any Senator, in speaking or otherwise, 
transgress the rules of the Senate— 


And attention has been properly called 
to those words “transgress the rules” by 
the Senator from Missouri and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia— 
the Presiding Officer shall, or any Senator 
may, call him to order, 


The point I make is that the first ob- 
ligation under this rule is placed upon 
the Presiding Officer himself; that is, to 
make a ruling, which of course would be 
predicated upon his opinion and finding 
that the rules of the Senate had been 
transgressed, because that is the condi- 
tion stated, 
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I refer again and return to the first 
condition upon which the Senator speak- 
ing can be called to order: 
the Presiding Officer shall, or any Senator 
may, call him to order, 


Mr. President, it seems to me very 
clear that before the Presiding Officer 
shall act, it is quite conclusive that he 
must have come to a conclusion, must 
have made a finding, and must have an- 
nounced that conclusion and finding 
when he acts by calling the speaker Sen- 
ator to order. That finding must have 
been, necessarily, that the rules of the 
Senate had been transgressed, or that 
at least the words used were prima facie 
a transgression of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the only right that any 
Senator has to act is secondary to that 
first declaration that the Presiding Offi- 
cer “shall,” because it is stated in the 
alternative “or any Senator may call 
him to order.” It seems to me it is quite 
clear that proceeding upon that first re- 
sponsibility of calling him to order does 
absolutely require a conclusion and a 
finding on the part of the presiding offi- 
cer before he invokes the rule by his 
own independent action. He must have 
predicated that action upon a finding, 
upon a conclusion, and upon his ruling 
that the speaking Senator either had 
transgressed the rules of the Senate or 
that his words prima facie transgressed 
the rules of the Senate. 

Returning to the second aspect of this 
matter, the question is: Can any right 
be given to any Senator other than the 
Presiding Officer to do more, or to handle 
the matter from a different point of view, 
to do it more effectively, to do it for a 
more careless reason or for a less sound 
reason, or for any different reason than 
the reason for which the Presiding Offi- 
cer is given the right to invoke the rule. 
It would seem to me to be perfectly clear 
that by no possible rule of construction 
could it be held that any Senator rising 
on the floor of the Senate would have 
greater right, would be proceeding upon 
greater privilege, or upon any different 
approach from that which would have 
to be proceeded upon by the Presiding 
Officer himself in the event that he had 
been the one who, designated as the first 
one charged with this responsibility, had 
made his conclusion and his finding, and 
had announced by his independent rul- 
ing that the speaking Senator was trans- 
gressing the rules of the Senate or that 
his words at least prima facie trans- 
gressed the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the precedents to dwell 
greatly upon them. It seems to me so 
very clear from the reading of the rule 
that the Vice President is required, or 
that the Presiding Officer is required to 
make a, finding, if this first path is fol- 
lowed, and that certainly no wider or 
looser possibility is opened up by the ris- 
ing of any Senator in his place, and that 
the Presiding Officer, if he permitted a 
Senator rising in his place to claim a 
wider privilege or to abuse his privilege 
in a way in which the Presiding Officer 
would not have abused it—would not 
claim the right or privilege to abuse it— 
that the Presiding Officer would not only 
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have the right, but that it would be his 
very clear duty to require just as sound 
a conclusion on the part of any Sena- 
tor who rose as he would require in his 
own mind or conscience before he could 
himself invoke the rule. 

I hope the Vice President will re- 
examine the rules and reconsider his rul- 
ing, because otherwise it would seem to 
me that there would be only two possi- 
bilities before the Senate if it wants to 
have a reasonable rule of conduct for 
this matter; one would be the revision of 
the rule so as to spell out what was in- 
tended by it; the other would be to create 
a test case under which the Vice Presi- 
dent, or the Presiding Officer, would 
make a ruling along the lines suggested 
by him, where a speaking Senator would 
be doing something so innocent, so 
clearly inoffensive as the recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and a point of order 
would be made, and an appeal made from 
the ruling of the Vice President so that 
the Senate itself would have the oppor- 
tunity to be clearly on record as not 
approving any such interpretation of 
the rule which it seems, at least to the 
junior Senator from Florida, would be 
very clearly a misinterpretation of the 
rule. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—RESOLUTIONS ON 
REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, some time 
ago the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois made the statement that I 
was trying to stampede the Senate into 
taking action with respect to Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 12, because I mentioned 
it several days ago. The obvious reason 
why I mentioned it was because there 
must be 49 affirmative votes cast in order 
to adopt the resolution. Consequently 
it is important that proper notice be 
given of the time when a vote shall be 
taken on the resolution, in order that a 
sufficient number of Senators may be 
present when the vote is taken. In that 
respect such a resolution as the one 
which deals with reorganization plans 
is different from all other measures. 
The distinguished majority leader has 
refused to fix a date for voting on the 
resolution, so he has left us with no 
alternative except to fix the date our- 
selves. 

Mr. President, the Reorganization Act 
is an extraordinary law. I voted for it 
with hesitation. It permits the Presi- 
dent of the United States to make a law, 
that is, it authorizes the President to 
send to Congress a reorganization plan 
which has the force of law unless it is 
disapproved, within the required period, 
by a majority of the authorized mem- 
bership of either House. 

Consequently the men who drew the 
law were very careful to go into the 
greatest detail in order that there might 
be no doubt whatever that, before the 
60 days expire, the matter could be 
brought before the Senate and the Sen- 
ate obliged to vote upon the question, so 
that delay could not interfere with such 
right as we have to veto the President’s 
plan. So the Reorganization Act pro- 
vides that a motion to consider a reso- 
lution of disapproval shall be highly 
privileged and shall not be debatable. 
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Mr. President, the resolution disap- 
proving Reorganization Plan No. 12 was 
on the calendar for 2 weeks before the 
majority leader moved to take up the 
FEPC bill. The motion to consider the 
FEPC bill, therefore, was made with the 
knowledge that the resolutions dealing 
with reorganization plans must come be- 
fore the Senate shortly. It was sug- 
gested that we ought to put them off 
further. After the day on which I pro- 
pose to call up the resolution on Thurs- 
day, May 11, there remain only seven 
more working days in the Senate during 
which it can be considered. 

Beside the plan to which I refer there 
are six or seven other plans to come 
before the Senate. We cannot possibly 
wait until next week. I understand a 
cloture petition will be filed then. There 
may be all kinds of complications in the 
procedure next week. The resolution to 
which I refer is a highly privileged mat- 
ter. Whether it is more highly privi- 
leged than a cloture petition I do not 
know. I do not know what other meas- 
ures will compete with the resolution of 
disapproval for consideration. If we al- 
low the pendency of a measure, no mat- 
ter how important, to interfere with our 
bringing up the resolution, we may de- 
prive the Senate of the final power to 
act on what is a vital constitutional mat- 
ter, made so by law, and now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I have no intention of 
delaying the FEPC bill. When it is 
brought up, I shall be very glad to help 
limit debate, which can be done upon 
agreeing to a cloture motion, so the 
debate will be conducted within the 
shortest possible time. 

Personally it seems to me that 3 hours 
would be amply sufficient time in which 
to debate the resolution dealing with 
the reorganization plan. I should be 
glad to move to limit debate to that 
length of time. While the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois is in a great hurry, I 
notice that he has taken a whole hour 
of the Senate’s time in debating the 
question of whether he should have been 
compelled to take his seat or not to take 
his seat on a previous occasion. He ap- 
parently does not mind an hour or so 
being devoted to that kind of a discus- 
sion. In view of that fact he certainly 
cannot regard us as being unreasonable 
if we ask for 3 hours’ time during the 
debate on the FEPC bill to discuss the 
resolution dealing with the reorganiza- 
tion plan. So far as I can see it would 
not affect in any way the time in which 
the cloture petition is filed. I cannot 
see any reason why a definite time can- 
not be fixed for taking up the Senate 
resolution dealing with the President’s 
reorganization plan, so notice will be 
given to the Senate of the time at which 
the vote will be had upon it. 

Therefore, I propose to move either 
on Wednesday or Thursday next to take 
up the Senate resolution in order that 
a vote can be taken on it on Thursday, 
the 11th day of May. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, these 
charges and counter-charges about con- 
sumption of time need not concern any- 
one. The Senator from Ohio need not 
worry about the possibility of the Sena- 
ator from Illinois charging up to him 
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delay in considering the FEPC legisla- 
tion. And the Senator from [Illinois 
need not be worried over the fact that 
he has taken an hour in complaining 
about what happened to him recently, 
because when it is all said and done it 
will be all charged up to a Southern fili- 
buster, just as has been done on other 
occasions. 


ORDER IN DEBATE—RULE XIX 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In view of 
the discussion, the Chair will ask Sena- 
tors to suspend for a moment, because 
the Chair desires to try to clarify for the 
Recorp the rule which has been discussed 
today. 

The rule has been read; but for the 
Recorp and for the benefit of the state- 
ment which the Chair wishes to make, 
the Chair will ask the clerk to read the 
pertinent part of the rule again. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Rute XIX 


DEBATE 
. * * * * 

2. No Senator in debate shall, drectly or 
indirectly, by any form of words impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator. 

3. No Senator in debate shall refer offen- 
sively to any State of the Union. 

4. If any Senator, in speaking or otherwise, 
transgress the rules of the Senate, the Pre- 
siding Officer shall, or any Senator may, 
call him to order, and when a Senator shall 
be called to order he shall sit down, and 
not proceed without leave of the Senate, 
which, if granted, shall be upon motion that 
he be allowed to proceed in order, which 
motion shall be determined without debate. 

5. If a Senator be called to order for words 
spoken in debate, upon the demand of the 
Senator or of any other Senator, the excep- 
tionable words shall be taken down in writ- 
ing, and read at the table for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
asks the clerk to read a brief memoran- 
dum setting out the history of this rule. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Paragraph 4 of the present rule XIX is 
based upon rule 16 of the original code of 
rules adopted on April 16, 1789, as follows: 

16. When a member shall be called to order 
he shall sit down until the President shall 
have determined whether he is in order or 
not; and every question of order shall be 
decided by the President without debate. 

In the revisions of March 26, 1806, and 
January 3, 1820, the rule was reincorporated 
without change, being numbered, respective- 
ly, as rules 15 and 6. 

In the revision of February 14, 1828, the 
rule was revised to read as follows: 

6. When a member shall be called to order 
by the President, or a Senator, he shall sit 
down; and every question of order shall be 
decided by the President, without debate, 
subject to an appeal to the Senate; and the 
President may call for the sense of the Sen- 
ate on any question of order. 

On June 26, 1856, the first part of the rule 
Was amended to read: 

6. If any member, in speaking or other- 
wise, transgress the rules of the Senate, the 
Presiding Officer shall, or any member may, 
call him to order, and when a member shall 
be called to order by the President or a Sen- 
ator, he shall sit down, and shall not proceed 
without leave of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. From the 
reading of the memorandum as to the 
history of the rule, it will be observed 
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that prior to 1856 the Chair had the 
power, under the rule, to determine 
whether a Senator was out of order in 
speaking words concerning another 
Senator, and that the Chair was to de- 
cide that question without debate. An 
appeal was allowable from the Chair's 
decision. 

Obviously the Senate had something in 
mind when it changed the rule in 1856 
by taking away from the Presiding 
Officer the power to determine whether 
a Senator was actually in order, if called 
to order by another Senator, 

The rule, as it was adopted then, and 
as it exists now, provides, of course, that 
the Chair shall call a Senator to order if 
he violates the rule. That presupposes 
that the Chair has the right to exercise 
some discretion or judgment in deter- 
mining whether a Senator is out of order. 
If the Chair does not call a Senator to 
order after he has violated the rule, the 
Chair is presumed not to believe that the 
Senator is out of order. However, if the 
Chair fails to call any Senator to order 
for any violation which the Chair thinks 
has occurred, any other Senator may do 
so; but in both cases the Senator must 
take his seat and must not proceed until 
permitted to do so by the Senate. 

The Chair’s illustration earlier in the 
day about the Lord's Prayer was proba- 
bly hyperbolical, but the Chair had in 
mind the actual text of the rule as it has 
been since 1856—nearly 100 years ago— 
during which time the Chair has held, 
and the Senate has acquiesced in the 
holding, that whenever a Senator is 
called to order, either by the Chair or by 
another Senator, the Senator so called 
to order must take his seat. Under that 
change in the rule, apparently the Chair 
was derprived of the power to pass 
upon the question of whether a Sena- 
tor has violated the rule, except in a 
case where the Chair himself thinks so, 
not upon the demand of any other Sen- 
ator. In that case, of course the Chair 
must exercise his judgment as to whether 
it is a violation of the rule; but even 
there, all the Chair can do is to require 
the Senator to take his seat; and he must 
remain seated until the Senate permits 
him to proceed in order. 


SPEECH OF HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I could not 
help but register in my mind the re- 
mark of the able majority leader that 
no one paid any attention to what Harold 
Stassen said or would say. I must say 
to the able majority leader that if no 
one would pay any attention to what 
Harold Stassen might have said or might 
say, then the majority leader and some 
of his colleagues might have avoided 
a great deal of delay or a great amount 
of fuss last Friday night about Harold 
Stassen’s speech as it appeared in the 
press throughout the Nation. 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate now has before it the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1728. I ask that I be per- 
mitted to make a brief statement regard- 
ing the hill without being interrupted, in 
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order that the beginning of the debate on 
this question may be presented in sim- 
ple, straightforward, and uninterrupted 
style. 

Mr. President, I cannot refrain from 
the remark that it is nice to be able to 
take up a noncontroversial question at 
this time, after the discussion of the last 
hour and a half. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I have requested that I not be inter- 
rupted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah declines to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
this is a difficult and exciting subject to 
open even under the most favoring cir- 
cumstances. I appreciate fully the fact 
that some small sacrifice to the good of 
the proposal may be involved in a refusal 
to engage in or permit development of 
the subject through debate as we pro- 
ceed. However, in view of the further 
fact that every possible view has been 
expressed on this floor abundantly in 
past sessions of Congress, I believe a 
greater gain may be achieved if I may 
preserve the continuity of my short 
presentation. 

Senate bill 1728, to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, and to 
be known as the Federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act, was reported orally 

to the Senate last October, without rec- 
ommendation, pursuant to a vote of 11 
to 1 in the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. At that time I was 
instructed by the committee that the re- 
port should be a simple statement show- 
ing the number of Senators voting on 
the various motions of the day, and that 
permission be requested for Senators to 
file separate statements of their individ- 
ual views at such future time as might be 
convenient to Senators. As will be re- 
called, the McGrath bill, S. 1728, was 
placed on the calendar near the closing 
days of the first session of this, the 
Eighty-first Congress. Permission to 
file statements of individual views, with- 
out stipulation with respect to future 
date, was granted by the Senate; and, 
accordingly, within the past few days 
the very short principal report was made 
and a number of separate statements 
were printed in the first part of the re- 
port, as requested by the respective Sen- 
ators who contributed thereto; and a 
separate paper, which was designated as 
part 2, containing one statement, was 
ordered printed by itself, pursuant to 
the request of the Senator submitting 
it. Every safeguard was taken to satisfy 
the wishes of all Senators affected. If 
there is the slightest deviation from their 
wishes, I shall be happy to request unani- 
mous consent for a star print to conform 
to every Senator’s wish. . 

There has been one change in the 
membership of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in the interval be- 
tween the granting of permission to file 
separate statements of individual views 
of Senators and the actual presentation 
of the views in the Senate, namely, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. WITHERS] 
formerly was a member of this commit- 
tee, and presently the Senator from New 
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York [Mr. LEHMAN] is a member of this 
commitiee. The Senator from New 
York (Mr. Lenman] joined with a num- 
ber of Senators in presenting his and 
their joint statement. 

Thus the whole subject is before us. 
At the time when the bill was ordered 
placed on the Senate Calendar, the bill 
was reported, as stated, without recom- 
mendation, a motion to report favorably 
having been defeated in committee by 
a tie vote of 6 to 6. 

Today the bill is before us, technically, 
and, I concede, actually, without rec- 
ommendation. 

As will be seen by an inspection of the 
expressions in statements of Senators of 
their individual views, 8 members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare comprising 13 members, indicate in 
their views a desire for passage of the 
Senate bill now on the calendar. If my 
interpretation presents the slightest 
variation from the truth I shall be happy 
to stand corrected at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

To begin the presentation proper of 
the terms of S. 1728, permit me to say 
it was not amended in committee, nor 
should it have been, for it was the de- 
development by a slow and careful evo- 
lution through the years, a circumstance 
suggested in the views of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] as out- 
lined at page 29 of the document now on 
the desks of Senators. 

Moreover, if the provisions of S. 1728 
presented in any way the elements of, 
or the open or hidden threat of a social 
revolution, I, for one, should be chary, 
for I am one who believes in much edu- 
cation, the exhibition of considerable 
patience, and the offering of every rea- 
sonable opportunity for gradual compli- 
ance with a new law, the terms of which 
seem to appeal to the honest suspicions 
and early antipathies rather than to the 
immediate sympathies of an otherwise 
law-abiding segment of our population 
and citizenry. Even the charge, I may 
say the fact, that correction of injustice 
has been long overdue would not justify 
a remedy, the imposition of which is or 
might be, or even could be delivered with 


an administration applied with ruthless 


and shocking force. 

I shall leave it to lawyers to argue 
about police power of the States, Federal 
police power, and constitutional aspects, 
if any questions along this line may be 
raised, but will content myself to say 
that when we are toying with the stem 
which gives us the words “police,” “pol- 
icy” and politics,“ we may give pause 
and consider its neighbor, politeness.“ 
I believe, as I have indicated, that the 
proposal before us contains all the guar- 
anties of a polite launching of an old, 
established right, the right to an equal 
place in our democracy for all its citi- 
zens in the matter of consideration for 
that important element of every man 
and woman’s life, the getting and hold- 
ing of a iob worthy of his talents. 

Mr. President, in the United States, 
which is today, of course, a democracy 
depending on private property, and, be- 
cause of the type of money we have, a 
dollar democracy, the right to a job is 
probably the greatest factor connected 
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with any other one thing in the national 
life. It is the source of all liberty. It 
is the source of nearly all rights under 
democracy. Therefore, one cannot 
overstress importance of the opportunity 
for a job. When I said that, I wanted 
to add the further statement in regard 
to the bill that it has in its origin prob- 
ably certain prejudices, though the bill 
has nothing to do with prejudice as such. 
The bill is merely a legal attempt to 
guarantee a right which should be en- 
joyed by everyone under the Stars and 
Stripes, as that right is defined to the 
citizens of the United States. 

As one who has grown up in a State in 
which important struggles for equality 
of consideration and treatment were be- 
set with many difficulties, I am by na- 
ture sympathetic with the position of 
minorities whose appeal for human 
equities seems to meet only with the 
classic rebuff, “Your cause is just, but I 
can do nothing for you.” 

This thought, it seems to me, has been 
well sustained throughout the decades, 
and the situation of the American Negro 
and the other large minorities, strug- 
gling for the establishment of that one 
right, the denial of which, more perhaps 
than any other, depresses their personal 
economies to a point of sharp contrast 
with their fellow citizens. The existence 
of discrimination in employment has 
been one of the most stubborn disloca- 
tions in our national life. 

Of course, lawyers learn early in their 
studies the legal maxim which, roughly 
put, is to the effect that a wrong suggests 
a remedy. 

If we have equal citizenship, the full- 
ness of which is unattainable because 
specific laws to give assurance to an or- 
ganic right are lacking, so that an equal- 
ity exists on paper but is not attainable 
through a simple omission, then that 
missing statute should be supplied, 
That is the simple justification for the 
presentation of the bill now on the calen- 
dar of the Senate. 

Discrimination in employment be- 
cause of the failure to give substance to 
equality already abundantly expressed is 
a statutory omission amounting to a fla- 
grant wrong, and fairly shouts for its 
remedy. 

The greatest mistake of the hour 
would be, of course, to consider the sub- 
ject of antidiscrimination in employment 
as any but a nonpartisan or bipartisan 
concern. As will appear in the views of 
Senators, the record will show that in 
the previous Congress, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], as a member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
then under Republican control, had a 
bill readily identifiable with the current 
proposal, and that in the tortuous path 
to the Senate floor the then bill of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] fared 
better than the present bill, for it came 
to the Senate floor with the full and un- 
restricted and more readily decipherable 
blessing of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare than does the McGrath 
bill. There are distinctions between the 
2 bills but no real differences, such as 
to suggest that the comparison is not an 
honest one, as will undoubtedly be re- 
vealed clearly in the forthcoming de- 
bates. I believe I have made my point. 
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Let us get this measure to a vote. It 
then will be shown to be as nonpartisan, 
or bipartisan, as any measure ever advo- 
cated, not even excepting the support of 
an emergency involving armed conflict. 

Since 1944 there have been a number 
of bills designated to create a national 
FEPC. Hearings were conducted by 
committees of the Senate and of the 
House in the Seventy-eighth and Seven- 
ty-ninth Congresses, by a Senate com- 
mittee in the Eightieth, and by a House 
committee in the Eighty-first. Knowl- 
edge has been assembled from these ac- 
tivities such as to make well informed 
even a casual student of the whole prob- 
lem. It would be wrong to pyramid 
hearings upon hearings, Moreover the 
fioor debates have been long and full. 
There seems to be little left untold and 
unsaid. Incidentally, the House of Rep- 
resentatives spent 43 days in hearings 
upon this question. I know many of the 
searches by many of our new Members 
for the truth. Men like the Senator 
frora Illinois [Mr. Douctas], from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN] from our commit- 
tee, and others who might be named, are 
among not the least, but the most tu- 
tored in this grave problem. It would 
be an act of sheer indolence to hold 
hearings for their review. If it is true 
that absence of 1950 Senate hearings 
would serve but to delay or prevent an 
important consideration, such overat- 
tention would be a mischief and a nui- 
sance. There may be points of attack; 
failure to gild the lily of accumulated in- 
formation on the subject must not be 
seriously considered as one of them. 

The Federal fair employment practice 
bill now on the calendar declares that 
persons are being denied employment 
because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin; that it is essential to the 
general welfare that these rights be pro- 
tected; and that this bill is necessary to 
remove obstructions to commerce, to in- 
sure complete enjoyment of constitu- 
tional rights, to promote observance of 
rights and freedoms undertaken by the 
United Nations Charter, and to further 
national policy with respect to universal 
declaration of human rights proclaimed 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The foregoing policies are expressed in 
section 2 of the bill. 

Section 3 provides definitions includ- 
ing the definition of an employer as a 
person engaged in commerce employ- 
ing 50 or more, except States and politi- 
cal subdivisions or nonprofit organiza- 
tions which are of a religious, charitable, 
fraternal, social, educational, or sec- 
tarian character. 

Section 4 exempts employers of aliens 
working outside the continental United 
States, its Territories, and possessions. 

Section 8 makes it an unlawful prac- 
tice— 

For an employer to refuse to hire, to 
discharge, or discriminate against a per- 
son with respect to terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin; or to 
utilize in hiring any employment agency, 
placement service, or other source which 
discriminates, 
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For a labor organization to discrim- 
inate against any persons or to limit, 
segregate, or classify its membership be- 
cause of race, color, and so forth. 

For either an employer or a labor or- 
ganization to discharge, expel, or dis- 
criminate against a person because he 
has opposed such unlawful employment 
practice or participated in any proceed- 
ing under this act. 

Section 6 creates a Fair Employment 
Practice Commission in the executive 
branch composed of five members ap- 
pointed by the President, with advice of 
the Senate, for 5-year terms. 

The Commission shall have power to 
appoint officers and employees under 
civil-service rules; to cooperate with re- 
gional, State, local, and other agencies; 
to pay witnesses the same fees as in 
United States courts; to furnish tech- 
nical assistance to further compliance 
with the act; to assist an employer whose 
employees refuse or threaten to refuse 
to cooperate in effectuating the provi- 
sions of the act; to make technical stu- 
dies to effectuate the act, and to ap- 
point local, State, or regional advisory 
and conciliation councils to aid in ef- 
fectuating the act and to make studies 
and recoramendations for that purpose. 

Investigatory power is contained in 
section 9, as follows: 

Power to issue subpenas; to admin- 
ister oaths, examine witnesses, and re- 
ceive evidence; and to apply to United 
States district courts to enforce sub- 
penas, and so forth, against contuma- 
cious persons. 

Section 7 provides that the Commis- 
sion shall have exclusive powers to pre- 
vent unlawful employment practices 
under the act but may cede jurisdiction 
to State and local agencies where State 
and local acts are comparable to this 
act. The Commission on a written sworn 
charge shall investigate and endeavor to 
eliminate the unlawful practices through 
informal conference, conciliation, and 
persuasion. 

On failure to obtain voluntary com- 
pliance by informal methods, a formal 
hearing may be held before a member 
of the Commission designated agent with 
the right to counsel and to cross-ex- 
amine witnesses, and so forth. At con- 
clusion of the formal hearing the record 
thereof shall be transferred to the Com- 
mission, or three designated members 
for decision. The Commission shall 
then issue a cease-and-desist order or a 
dismissal. The whole proceedings here- 
under shall conform to the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

Judicial review is provided in section 
8. It authorizes a petition, by either the 
Commission or a party aggrieved by a 
final order of the Commission, to the 
United States Court of Appeals under 
the procedures established by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. Decision of 
the court of appeals is subject to a re- 
view by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Self-incrimination is safeguarded in 
section 9, which states that no person 
shall be excused from testifying or pro- 
ducing evidence in obedience to a sub- 
pena on the ground that the testimony or 
evidence may tend to incriminate him or 
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subject him to a penalty or forfeiture 
but no such person shall be prosecuted or 
subjected to any penalty or forfeiture on 
account of such testimony or evidence 
except perjury in so testifying. 

Section 10 authorizes the President to 
make Federal practice conform to the 
policies of the act and to prescribe ad- 
ministrative remedies by Executive order 
with no judicial review. The Commis- 
sion may request the President to take 
such action as he deems appropriate to 
obtain compliance with the Commission’s 
orders. This section also authorizes the 
President to make regulations to prevent 
Government contractors with respect to 
contracts exceeding $10,000, from con- 
tinuing unfair employment practices, 
The Commission shall enforce such reg- 
ulations. 

Section 11 requires employers and 
labor organizations to keep a notice pre- 
pared by the Commission, with excerpts 
from the act, posted in conspicuous 
places on their premises under penalty 
of a $500 fine. 

Section 12 provides that the act shall 
not modify Federal, State, Territorial, or 
local veterans’ preference. 

Section 13 provides that the Commis- 
sion shall make, modify, and rescind 
rules and regulations to carry out the 
act. The regulations must conform to 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Section 14 specifies that to forcibly re- 
sist, oppose, impede, intimidate or inter- 
fere with a member, agent, or employees 
of the Commission in the performance 
of duties under the act or because of the 
same is punishable by a $500 fine and/or 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year 
or both. 

The usual provision concerning sepa- 
rability is stated in section 15. 

Mr. President, having made that sim- 
ple statement and having presented that 
description of the bill which is to come 
before the Senate for consideration, I 
feel that my part of the debate, at this 
time, is concluded, and I thank the Mem- 
bers of the Senate for listening to me. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAY- 
8 in the chair). The Senator will state 

Mr, IVES. I inquire who has the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from New 
York should yield, in view of the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I do not 
want to disturb any Senator at this 
time. If the Senator from Alabama de- 
sires that a quorum be called, I shall 
be very glad to suggest the absence of 
& quorum, 
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Mr. HILL, I withdraw the suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, it is not my 
purpose at this time to enter upon a pro- 
tracted discussion of S. 1728. Later in 
this debate, when its chief issues become 
more clear, I may desire again to speak 
upon this subject, and in such circum- 
stance I shall deal at greater length and 
more specifically with the issues them- 
selves. 

Right now I merely desire to point out 
a few of the fundamental matters which 
pertain in the consideration of this par- 
ticular legislation. These are matters 
which have received emphasis during 
the many months in which the question 
of discrimination in employment has 
been before the Eightieth and the 
Eighty-first Congresses. 

In the first place, there has been a 
growing tendency, which I deplore, to 
play partisan politics with the whole 
question of civil rights. This kind of 
attitude can prove only harmful to the 
civil-rights program, and in the long run 
it is likely to boomerang on those who 
are actuated by it. 

Civil rights, and especially S. 1728, are 
fundamental in the American concept 
of freedom and of equality of oppor- 
tunity. They are part and parcel of our 
American creed. They are above party— 
even as are the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The elimination of discrimination in 
employment because of race, religion, 
color, or national origin is the most im- 
portant part of the civil-rights program. 
As a matter of fact, the enactment of 
S. 1728 would contribute more than any- 
thing else to the solution of the whole 
civil-rights problem in the United States, 

S. 1728 is very similar to S. 174, which 
in turn was S. 984 in the Eightieth Con- 
gress. This latter bill was introduced in 
each instance by four Democrats and 
four Republicans—the senior Senator 
from New Mexico, Mr. Cuavez; the senior 
Senator from California, Mr. DOWNEY; 
the senior Senator from Montana, Mr. 
MURRAY; the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Myers; the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts, Mr. SALTONSTALL; 
the senior Senator from New Jersey, 
Mr. SmitH; the junior Senator from 
Oregon, Mr. Morsz; and myself. 

I am sure that I speak for my col- 
leagues and cosponsors of S. 174 when I 
state that all of us favor S. 1728 just as 
strongly as we have favored the bill 
which we have sponsored. As a matter 
of fact, both our bill and S. 1728 are pat- 
terned after the New York State law 
against discrimination, which in turn 
was the product also of bipartisan co- 
operation and effort. In fact, this New 
York State statute was introduced in the 
New York State Senate by the minority 
leader, Senator Elmer Quinn, a Demo- 
crat, and in the New York State Assembly 
by the majority leader, myself, a Repub- 
lican. Furthermore, both the New York 
State bill and S. 174 were drafted almost 
entirely by the same person, the Hon- 
orable Charles H. Tuttle, of New York 
City. 

I understand that the antidiscrimi- 
nation statutes of the States of Massa- 
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chusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Mexico, Oregon, and 
Washington have been patterned largely 
after this New York State law. More- 
over, I understand that in the formula- 
tion and enactment of these other stat- 
utes, every effort was made to divorce 
partisan politics from their considera- 
tion. j 

So I implore my colleagues who are 
actively supporting S. 1728 to forget that 
they are Democrats or Republicans in 
their support of this measure. Rather 
let us work together in harmony, united 
in our determination to advance a pro- 
gram which we believe is essential to 
the welfare of our country. 

In discussions and commentaries upon 
this legislation, a great deal has been 
spoken and written about seeking a com- 
promise or a middle-of-the-road course. 
S. 1728 is in fact a compromise and pro- 
vides a middle-of-the-road course. It 
is the end result of tremendous effort to 
steer between those extremists, on the 
one hand, who have demanded huge pen- 
alties—both fines and prison sentences 
and other enforcement sanctions—and 
those extremists, on the other hand, who 
have insisted that the problem of dis- 
crimination in employment can only be 
solved effectively through so-called per- 
missive legislation, without penalties or 
sanctions and with merely pleas, exhor- 
tation, and supplication to bring about 
the desired results. 

Neither of these extreme courses can 
accomplish the purpose which is in- 
tended. To impose heavy fines or to 
throw people into jail for violations of a 
law against discrimination in employ- 
ment can only increase the problem and 
make bad matters worse, while solely to 
advocate and exhort can accomplish 
little in overcoming genuine resistance. 
Too much is unworkable and unenforce- 
able; too little is useless and futile. 

The middle course to which I have re- 
ferred has been proved to be the sound 
approach in the solution of this problem. 
This middle course neither emphasizes, 
sanctions, nor compels obedience through 
fear. 

On the contrary, while requiring that 
the law must be observed, this moderate 
method of approach places first empha- 
sis on the utilization of the so-called 
voluntary processes by which to obtain 
observance. Recognizing that in the 
field of human relations it is impossible 
to produce happy relationships among 
human beings by legal compulsion, re- 
sort to conference, conciliation, and per- 
suasion is made mandatory in the first 
instance. Every effort to bring about 
mutual understanding and agreement by 
these voluntary means is employed and 
exhausted. e. 

In addition, a broad program of in- 
formal education is called for by the 
terms of the bill. Citizens’ advisory and 
conciliation councils, consisting of repre- 
sentative citizens in the various seg- 
ments of the community life, are to be 
established for the purpose of enlisting 
united community effort in support of 
observance of the law. 

I know that some will argue that all 
this proposed procedure is very fine in 
theory, but it will not work. But it has 
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worked and is working successfully in the 
State of New York, where, during the 
almost 5-year period in which the New 
York law has been in effect, no penalty 
has been imposed, and no cease and 
desist order has been issued, and no case 
has even gone to court. 

In the debates which have occurred in 
the Congress and in various observations 
which have been brought to my atten- 
tion, I have noted with regret that there 
are those who claim that because under 
it no cases have gone to court and no 
penalties have been imposed, the New 
York law is not being enforced and is a 
failure. I deplore these criticisms be- 
cause they indicate an utter lack of 
understanding of the true purpose and 
intent which are inherent in this kind of 
statute. Enforced as these persons 
would have such a law enforced, it could 
only be a failure, and might even bring 
disastrous consequences. 

The fact remains that, since the en- 
actment of the New York law, discrim- 
ination in employment in the State of 
New York has diminished very mate- 
rially. And the further fact remains that 
among those for whose principal bene- 
fit the law was enacted no responsible 
person has complained of any lack in its 
enforcement. And the final fact remains 
that these same New Yorkers are among 
those most active and most enthusiastic 
in support of S. 1728. 

There are also those who insist that a 
suitable commission to administer the 
law, as required in S. 1728, could never 
be appointed. These persons feel sure 
that the members of the commission 
would not possess the personal qualities 
which are essential to a just or realistic 
administration of the law. I can appre- 
ciate most thoroughly these fears. They 
were held by many when the New York 
law was enacted, and in those days there 
was some provocation for them, for until 
that time nothing of the kind had ever 
been undertaken. 

But experience under the New York 
law has demonstrated that these fears 
are groundless. Indeed, largely because 
of the character and quality of the mem- 
hers of the New York State Commission, 
the law in New York State has met with 
outstanding success, If such a commis- 
sion can be established in the State of 
New York, surely a similar commission 
of equal quality and capacity can be ap- 
pointed in the Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the Sen- 


` ator from Florida? 


Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York declines to yield until he has com- 
pleted his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. IVES. An able presentation of 
the terms and provisions of S. 1728 has 
been made by the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Further comment 
on this subject by me at this time, there- 
fore, would be superfluous. 

At this point in my remarks, however, 
I desire to have inserted in the RECORD 
the text of the brief submitted by the 
Honorable Charles H. Tuttle, in support 
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of S. 984 in the Eightieth Congress. 
This brief is as pertinent today as it was 
on the date of its submission, and it is 
applicable generally to S. 1728. I urge 
Senators to peruse this brief because it 
Is enlightening and it is short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 


BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, EIGHTIETH CONGRESS, FIRST SES- 
SION, IN THE MATTER OF SENATE BILL 984, 
ENTITLED “A BILL To PROHIBIT DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN EMPLOYMENT BECAUSE OF RACE, 
RELIGION, COLOR, NATIONAL ORIGIN, OR 
ANCESTRY” 

BRIEF SUBMITTED BY CHARLES H. TUTTLE IN 
SUPPORT OF THE BILL 


Mr. Tuttle was counsel for the New York 
State Temporary Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, which drew the New York law 
against discrimination enacted in 1945. 

He has been active in advocating like leg- 
islation in the States of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey, and is now 
vice-chairman of the New York City Council 
of the State Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation. 

In the submission of this brief, Mr. Tut- 
tle feels especially privileged and honored to 
have the opportunity to appear before this 
congressional committee in support of this 
bill initiated by Senator Invine M. Ives, who 
was chairman of the New York State Tem- 
porary Commission Against Discrimination, 
who was foremost in securing the enactment 
of the New York law, and who by his lead- 
ership in the field of right human relations 
has given his name to the New York law 
and to this bill. 


Summary of provisions of the bill 


This bill is a departure in approach and 
concept from the former FEPC bills which 
annually appeared in Congress without suc- 
cess. 

In grappling with the problem of discrim- 
ination in employment, this bill shifts the 
initial emphasis from naked police power 
to conference, conciliation, and persuasion. 

It provides the means for rallying the local 
forces of good will within our communities 
to study the problem of specific instances 
of discrimination in employment and to 
foster, through community effort or other- 
wise, cooperation among all the elements of 
our population, and to aid in the deyelop- 
ment of remedial policies and procedures 
in general and in specific instances. 

It provides for cooperation with regional, 
State, local, and other agencies. 

It provides for studies of the subject by 
the Commission and the making of such 
studies available to interested governmental 
and nongovernmetal agencies. 

It provides for furnishing to persons under 
the Act such technical assistance as they 
may require or request for compliance with 
its policies. 

It extends assistance to employers whose 
employees, or some of them, may refuse or 
threaten to refuse to cooperate with the 
policies of the act. 

If all these preliminary approaches fail 
and a trial of a complaint becomes neces- 
sary, the bill provides fair procedure for a 
hearing before three members of the com- 
mission who were without participation in 
the earlier efforts at conference, conciliation, 
and persuasion. 

The provisions for a trial before the com- 
mission and for judicial review of the re- 
sults of such trial are carefully molded in 
accordance with the standard provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act and the 
traditional concepts of falr play. 
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Subpenas may be issued only by the 
Commission or some member thereof. 

Any agent designated by the commission 
to conduct_any investigation or proceeding 
must be a resident of the Federal judicial 
circuit within which the alleged unlawful 
employment practice occurred. 


Unlawful employment practices as defined 
in the bill 


These unlawful employment practices are 
four in number. They are set forth in 
section 5, and are, in summary: 

1. For an employer to refuse to hire, or to 
discharge, or otherwise to discriminate in 
the matter of employment, because of race, 
religion, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

2. For an employer to utilize any employ- 
ment agency, training school, or labor organ- 
ization which does so discriminate. 

3. For a labor organization to discrim- 
inate against any individual, or to segregate 
or classify membership or limit employment 
opportunities, on any such ground. 

4. For an employer or labor organization 
to penalize anyone for opposing any such 
unlawful employment practice. 


Exemptions 


Section 4 specifically exempts any State 
or municipality or political subdivision 
thereof, or any religious, charitable, frater- 
nal, social, educational, or sectarian corpora- 
tion or association, not organized for private 
profit, other than labor organizations. 

The definition of employer specifically 
exempts any employer having in his employ 
less than 50 individuals. 

As to any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States, or of any Territory or posses- 
sion thereof, or any officer or employee there- 
of, the commission is authorized to request 
the President to take such action as he deems 
appropriate to obtain compliance with its or- 
ders; and the President is empowered to 
establish rules and regulations for compli- 
ance by any person who contracts with any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States if such contract requires the employ- 
ment of 50 or more individuals. 


The model for this bill 


The bill is modeled on the New York law 
against discrimination enacted on March 12, 
1 and commonly known as the Ives-Quinn 
aw. 

It was passed by the legislature over- 
whelmingly, as a nonpartisan measure. It 
gave the State of New York primacy in the 
enactment of an integrated program against 
racial and religious discrimination. 

In signing the bill the Governor described 
it as a reaffirmation by the people of New 
York of their faith “in the simple principles 
of our free republic,” and said: 

“It expresses the rule that must be funda- 
mental in any free society—that no man shall 
be deprived of the chance to earn his bread 
by reason of the circumstances of his birth.” 

The leadership thus taken by the State 
of New York in this social advance has stimu- 
lated the enactment of similar laws in the 
States of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. Like legislation is pending in 
some other States. 

The bill was framed by a commission ap- 
pointed in the previous year by the legisla- 
ture and the Governor. Hon. IRVING M. Ives 
was chairman of the commission. The com- 
mission had extended public hearings on the 
subject and on the commission's preliminary 
draft in all the principal cities of the State. 
The law as proposed by the commission was 
enacted without any change. It can truly be 
described as the work of the people of the 
State of New York themselves. 

While the phrasing of the new law con- 
stituted legislative pioneering, the principles 
which it applied to the betterment of human 
relations were as old as American democracy 
and as basic as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights. 
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Senate bill 984 sets forth these same prin- 
ciples and gives them embodiment in the 
national field, subject to the constitutional 
restrictions applicable to Federal legislation, 


The obligations imposed by the Charter 
of the United Nations 


This bill, in declaring the policy which it 

proposes to further, says, among other things 
p. 2): 

“(c) This act has also been enacted as a 
step toward fulfillment of the international 
treaty obligations imposed by the Charter of 
the United Nations upon the United States 
as a signatory thereof to promote ‘universal 
respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.“ 

Subdivision 2 of article VI of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that: 

“All treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound there- 
by, anything in the Constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Nature of civil rights 

Section 2 of this act provides (p. 2): . 

“(b) The right to employment without dis- 
crimination because of race, religion, color, 
national origin, or ancestry is hereby rec- 
ognized as and declared to be a civil right of 
all the people of the United States.” 

The New York law against discrimination 
enacted in 1945 declared: 

“Sec. 126. Opportunity for employment 
without discrimination a civil right. The op- 
portunity to obtain employment without dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin is hereby recognized as and 
declared to be a civil right.” 

Much has been written as to the nature of 
civil rights. But all authorities agree either 
that included in civil rights are such rights 
as the legislature shall recognize and declare 
to be such, or, in the absence of any such 
declaration, that they include such rights as 
under a free society are recognized as essen- 
tial to the freedom of the individual and as 
part of the inalienable right of everyone to 
live. 

As said by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in U. S. v. Cruikshank (92 U. S. (1875) 
542, 553): 

“The rights of life and personal liberty are 
natural rights of man. ‘To secure these 
rights, says the Declaration of Independence, 
‘governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.’ The very highest duty of the 
States, when they entered into the Union 
under the Constitution, was to protect all 
persons within their boundaries in the en- 
joyment of these ‘inalienable rights with 
which they were endowed by their Creator.’ 
Sovereignty, for this purpose, rests alone 
with the State.” 

In People v. Barber (289 N. Y. 378), cur 
State court of appeals recently said, per 
Chief Justice Lehman (p. 385): 

“It (the Bill of Rights) is a guaranty of 
those rights which are essential to the pres- 
ervation of the freedom of the individual— 
rights which are part of our democratic tra- 
ditions and which no government may in- 
vade.” 

The classic juridical definition of civil 
rights is that they are distinct from political 
rights, and that the terms “in its broadest 
sense includes those rights which are the 
outgrowth of civilization, the existence of 
which necessarily follows from the rights that 
repose in the subjects of a country exercising 
self-government” (Grooms v. Thomas (93 
Okla. 87), Simpson v. Geary (204 Fed. 507, 
512), City of Dallas v. Mitchell (245 S. W. 
(Tex.) 944, 945), Friendly v. Olcott (61 Or. 
580), People v. Barrett (203 Il. 99), People v. 
Washington (36 Calif. 658, G62), Blackman v. 
Stone (27 Fed. Supp. 162, 107)). 
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The right to life, the most primary of all 
civil rights, can have no fulfillment without 
the right to work. 

Denial or curtailment of the right to work 
by reason of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, deprives minorities “of their consti- 
tutional right to earn a livelihood” (Carroll v. 
Local 269, 133 N. J. Eq. 144, 147 and cases 
cited), “menaces the institutions and foun- 
dation of a free democratic state” (New York 
L. 1944, ch. 692, sec. 1), and draws the Nation 
toward the shattering abyss of racism and 
intolerance. 

In the Carroll case, just cited, the court 
said (p. 146): 

“The right to earn a livelihood is a prop- 
erty right which is guaranteed in our country 
by the fifth and fourteenth amendments of 
the Federal Constitution, and by the State 
constitution,” 

OPPOSITION 

Opposition to the enactment of this bill, 
like the opposition to the enactment of like 
legislation in New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, is largely on the 
ground that the law may unsettle tranquillity 
of business, promote harassing and black- 
mailing suits, and divide employees into 
racial groups. ; 

Even if this fear were well founded, it 
would not follow that the racial and religious 
minorities must pay with peonage, second- 
class citizenship, and frustrated lives, the 
price of preventing such annoyances. But 
this legislation does not take such a pessi- 
mistic view of the American character or of 
democracy or of sound economics. Rather 
does it regard the business and industrial 
consequences as much better measured by 
the profound words of Mr. Eric A. Johnston, 
when president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, when he sald publiciy 
in January 1945; 

“Wherever we erect barriers on the grounds 
of race or religion, or of occupational or pro- 
fessional status, we hamper the fullest ex- 
pression of our economic society. Intoler- 
ance is destructive. Prejudice produces no 
wealth. Discrimination is a fool’s economy. 
* > * The withholding of jobs and busi- 
ness opportunities from some people does 
not make more jobs and business opportuni- 
ties for others. Such a policy merely tends 
to drag down the whole economic level. Per- 
petuating poverty for some merely guarantees 
stagnation for all.” 

It is also Mr. Eric Johnston who reminds 
us of another vital aspect of this matter of 
discrimination, by quoting Walt Whitman’s 
famous lines: “This is not a nation, but a 
teaming of nations.” It is this all-American 
team, its unity strengthened by its diversity, 
that has victoriously brought the Ship of 
Liberty through the most evil wind that ever 
swept the world. 


The test of experience 


In New York, not one of the evil con- 
sequences that were feared by opponents of 
the legislation has materialized. The new 
law has fitted easily and smoothly into the 
economic structure. It has been wisely ad- 
ministered, in a spirit of statesmanship and 
with a view to the progressive accomplish- 
ment of sound and constructive results. 

Of course, time is essential to its full de- 
velopment. As said on May 15, 1947, by one 
of the members of the New York Commis- 
sion concerning achievements under the New 
York law: 

“Necessarily it will take time before a full 
equalization of employment is achieved, for 
those groups barred from certain types of 
employment must necessarily become aware 
that opportunities in those fields are now 
open to them, and they must prepare them- 
selves to take advantage of those opportuni- 
ties. 

“This takes time, but it is important for 
us to know today that the barriers of em- 
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ployment, to any group in New York State 
are being eliminated in all types of occupa- 
tions, and that the sound administration of 
this law will inevitably bring a complete 
equalization of opportunity to all people 
within our State.” 

However, full fruition of the New York law 
or of any like law in any other State will 
not be completely attainable until uniformity 
and support are supplied by like national 
legislation, 

Not only in a few States but throughout 
the Nation as a whole there can be no true 
democracy without equality of opportunity 
to work and live without discrimination by 
reason of the accidents of birth or the differ- 
ences of creed. 

The means and the end contemplated are 
no innovation or revolution. They are 
merely a fresh affirmation of the American 
faith in one Nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. Recently our national 
legislation imposed, for the preservation of 
our country, equality of obligation on the 
battlefield; but such equality of duty has as 
its counterpart and necessary implication 
equality of opportunity in the paths of peace. 

At the height of the present crisis in the 
world between democracy and the police 
state, this country cannot afford a verdict 
at the bar of world opinion that racial and 
religious discrimination is too thoroughly 
established in our economy to be outlawed. 

Let us have faith in our minorities 
throughout our land, and be fair with them. 
They also hold the title deeds to God's 
blessings upon America. 

Constitutionality 

Opposition also voices the thought that 
the underlying principles embodied in this 
bill may be unconstitutional. 

But the recent course of judicial decisions 
has been such that it is scarcely conceivable 
that any court would attempt to nullify any 
portion of democracy’s ark of the covenant, 
the Bill of Rights itself. To do so would 
be close to declaring democracy itself un- 
constitutional. 

In New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary Grocery 
Co, (303 U. S. 552), the Supreme Court said 
(p. 561): 

“The desire for fair and equitable condi- 
tions of employment on the part of persons 
of any race, color, or persuasion, and the 
removal of discriminations against them by 
reason of their race or religious beliefs is 
quite as important to those concerned as 
fairness and equity in terms and conditions 
of employment can be to trade or craft 
unions or any form of labor organization or 
association. Race discrimination by an em- 
ployer may reasonably be deemed more un- 
fair and less excusable than discrimination 
against workers on the ground of union 
affiliation.” 

In People v. Barber (289 N. Y. 378), the 
New York Court of Appeals said (p. 386): 

“We know now, more surely than ever be- 
fore, that callousness to the rights of in- 
dividuals and minorities leads to barbarism 
and the destruction of the essential values 
of civilized life.” 3 

In James v. Marinship Corp. (155 Pac. (2d) 
829), the Supreme Court of California, in & 
decision announced on January 2, 1945, 
granted an injunction against the refusal of 
a local union having a closed-shop agreement 
to permit members of a Negro auxiliary 
union to work in the shop. The court said: 

“Its (the union’s) asserted right to choose 
its own members does not merely relate to 
social relations; it affects the fundamental 
right to work for a living (citing cases). 
* * è The discriminatory practices in- 
volved in this case, are, moreover, contrary 
to the public policy of the United States and 
this State.” 

In Railway Mail Association v. Corsi (326 
U. S. 88), the Supreme Court considered the 
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constitutionality of section 43 of the civil- 
rights law of the State of New York. That 
section prohibited any labor organization 
from discriminating in the matter of mem- 
bership and privilege on account of race, 
creed, or color. In upholding constitutional- 
ity, the Supreme Court said: 

“We have here a prohibition of discrimina- 
tion in membership or union services on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color. A judicial 
determination that such legislation violated 
the fourteenth amendment would be a dis- 
tortion of the policy manifested in that 
amendment, which was adopted to prevent 
State legislation designed to perpetuate dis- 
crimination on the basis of race or color, 
We see no constitutional basis for the con- 
tention that a State cannot protect workers 
from exclusion solely on the basis of race, 
color, or creed by an organization function- 
ing under the protection of the State, which 
holds itself out to represent the general 
business needs of employees.” 

In Steele v. Louisville & N. R. R. Co. (323 
U. S. 192), the Supreme Court held that a 
Negro railway fireman who was discrimi- 
nated against because of color by the union 
chosen by the majority of his craft as bar- 
gaining representative under Federal Rail- 
way Labor Act, could properly invoke the 
protection of the court by injunction, not- 
withstanding that such discrimination was 
buttressed by the contract between the union 
and the employing railroad. The Supreme 
Court said: 

“We think that Congress, in enacting the 
Railway Labor Act and authorizing a labor 
union, chosen by a majority of a craft, to 
represent the craft, did not intend to con- 
fer * * * power upon the union to 
sacrifice, for the benefit of its members, rights 
of the minority of the craft, without impos- 
ing on it any duty to protect the minority. 

“The discriminations based on race alone 
are obviously irrelevant and invidious. Con- 
gress plainly did not undertake to authorize 
the bargaining representative to make such 
discrimination.” 

To the same effect are: Tunstall v. Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(823 U. S. 210 (1944)); Morgan v. Virginia 
(328 U. S. 373): Yale Law Journal, April 
1947, page 731, volume 56, No. 4—Discrimi- 
nation by Labor Union Bargaining Repre- 
sentatives Against Racial Minorities; Cali- 
fornia Law Journal, September 1945, page 
388, volume 33, No. 8—The Right to Equal 
Opportunity in Employment. 

No violation of the right of contract 

Freedom of contract is not absolute. Like 
all other rights of persons and of property, 
it is subject to reasonable regulations and 
prohibitions in the interest of the common 
welfare and of a sound and consistent de- 
mocracy. As said by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Nebbia v. People of the 
State of New York (291 U. S. 502, 527): 

“The Constitution does not guarantee the 
unrestricted privilege to engage in a busi- 
ness or to conduct it as one pleases.” 

And in West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish 
(300 U. S. 879), the same Court, per Chief 
Justice Hughes, said (O. 391): 

“What is this freedom (of contract)? The 
Constitution does not speak of freedom of 
contract. It speaks of liberty and prohibits 
the ceprivation of liberty without due proc- 
ess cf law. In prohibiting that deprivation 
the Constitution does not recognize an abso- 
lute and uncontrollable liberty. Liberty in 
each of its phases has its history and con- 
notation. But the liberty safeguarded is 
liberty in a social organization which re- 
quires the protection of law against the evils 
which menace the health, safety, morals, and 
welfare of the people. Liberty under the 
Constitution is thus necessarily subject to 
the restraints of due process, and regulation 
which is reasonable in relation to its subject 
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and is adopted in the interests of the com- 
munity is due process. This essential limi- 
tation of liberty in general governs freedom 
of contract in particular.” 

Hence, the courts have steadily upheld leg- 
islative authority to regulate labor condi- 
tions and relations, and to prevent the right 
to hire and discharge from being used to im- 
pair the countervailing right of employees. 
(Phelps Dodge Corp. v. N. L. R. B. (313 U. S. 
177); N. L. R. B. v. Jones & Laughlin (301 U. 
S. 1); United States v. Darby (312 U. S. 100)). 
The phrase “affected with a public interest“ 
is no longer accepted judicially as the de- 
termining characteristic of businesses which 
can be subjected to the economic and social 
programs of the States (Olsen v. Nebraska 
(313 U. S. 236, 246) ). 

Conclusion 

Senate bill 984 rests on sound principles. 

It is a workable and moderate but effective 
expression in the economic field of the basic 
American doctrine of equality of opportu- 
nity. 

It is supported by the precedent and ex- 
perience of like legislation in several of the 
States. 

It is called for by the Charter of the United 
Nations and by the leadership which this 
Nation must take in strengthening and vali- 
dating the principles and practice of de- 
mocracy throughout the world. 

It is constitutional and it is statesmanlike. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES H. TUTTLE, 

JuNE 10, 1947. 


Mr. IVES. The United States of Amer- 
ica furnishes the last bulwark for free- 
dom in the world. Without equality of 
opportunity, a basic privilege of freedom 
is destroyed. 

Discrimination in employment because 
of race, religion, color, or national origin 
denies equality of opportunity and makes 
a mockery of our pious boasting about 
our American way of life. There is no 
room in America for second-class citi- 
zenship; either we are united in ideals 
and purpose and example, or ours is a 
union in name only, torn by resentment 
and dissension among heterogeneous 
minorities in conflict with whatever ma- 
jority may be in the ascendancy at the 
moment. To those of us who constitute 
the immediate over-all majority is given 
the task of translating our lofty ideals 
and principles into a living reality. 

This is the challenge confronting us 
as we consider S. 1728. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion and 
yield for a question? 

Mr. IVES. I withhold the suggestion, 
and yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I noted the reference 
by the distinguished Senator to the his- 
tory of the enforcement of the State 
FEPC law in the State of New York with 
which the Senator is, of course, familiar, 
and of which law he was, I understand, 
one of the distinguished authors. 

I ask the distinguished Senator, first, 
what was the sentiment in the two 
houses of the Legislature of the State of 
New York at the time of the passage of 
the State FEPC measure, with reference 
to the support of the measure by the 
members of the two houses? 

Mr. IVES. The sentiment was di- 
vided. It was not unanimous. It never 
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is unanimous on a question that is 
controversial. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator re- 
member the vote? 

Mr. IVES. No, the Senator does not 
happen to know the vote. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
the vote by which the measure was passed 
was very heavy in both houses? 

Mr. IVES. There was a large number 
of votes cast. A large percentage of the 
members in both houses voted, if that is 
the Senator's question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; my question is 
whether a large percentage of those vot- 
ing voted for the passage of the act. 

Mr. IVES. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was passed almost 
unanimously, was it not? 

Mr. IVES. No; it was not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
think that the history of the enforce- 
ment of that act is the history of the en- 
forcement of a State measure in a State 
which, by and large, strongly favors the 
State FEPC measure and its enforce- 
ment? 

Mr. IVES. The history of that par- 
ticular act in New York is the history of 
the administration of an act in a State 
where the preponderant sentiment is un- 
doubtedly in its favor. But I can assure 
the able Senator from Florida that there 
was articulate in the State of New York 
a great deal of opposition to this par- 
ticular kind of legislation. I am very 
happy, particularly in the last year or 
two, to hear from people who were bit- 
terly opposed to the act in the State of 
New York, and are now solidly behind it, 
informing me, as they do, that their fears 
have not been realized, nor were they 
ever justified. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has 
stated, has he not, that the preponder- 
ant majority of the people in his State 
favored the enactment and enforcement 
of their State FEPC law? 

Mr. IVES. I would assume the pre- 
ponderant majority of the people fa- 
vored it, because a substantial majority 
of the legislature favored it. So far as a 
legislative body is able to carry out or 
does carry out the intent of the constit- 
uents whom the members represent, then 
in the State of New York the action of 
the legislature in that particular in- 
stance probably was representative of 
the sentiment of the people of the State 
of New York. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Assuming that in the 
State of New York the preponderant ma- 
jority of people favored the legislation, 
and the overwhelming majority of both 
houses of the legislature favored it, I 
wonder if the Senator has any opinion 
as to whether the enforcement of the 
law in such a State and under those con- 
ditions would be a much simpler problem 
than the enforcement of a similar Fed- 
eral law in States where the preponder- 
ant majority of the people did not favor 
an FEPC law. 

Mr. IVES. I think the Senator’s ques- 
tion really answers itself. Quite obvi- 
ously where there are a majority of peo- 
ple in a State favoring legislation of this 
kind, enforcement or observance is much 
easier than would be the case in a State 
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where the majority of people were op- 
posed to it. But the fact still remains 
that in those areas in the State of New 
York where obviously, because of local 
conditions, or for other reasons, there 
were majorities opposed to it, this par- 
ticular act of the State of New York has 
worked successfully. I can give as a rea- 
son for that the fact that New York 
State, as I indicated in my previous re- 
marks, has a very fine commission ad- 
ministering the law, a commission with 
great intelligence, great fairness, great 
understanding, and a fundamental and 
basic belief in what they were trying to 
do. That is why I emphasized the im- 
portance of the commission aspect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether as many as one cit- 
izen or one business in his State has ever 
opposed the enforcement of the FEPC 
measure to the degree of requiring that 
it go to court. 

Mr. IVES. No; it has not gone to 
court. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is say- 
ing, then, if I understand him correctly, 
that notwithstanding the fact that he 
says there has been much sentiment in 
the past against the law, not one citizen, 
not one business, of the great State of 
New York, felt so keenly in opposition to 
the measure that it took the measure to 
court, took it where its constitutionality 
and its other aspects could be subjected 
to court analysis and determination. 

Mr. IVES. No, and for the very sim- 
ple reason that the procedure which the 
Senator from New York outlined in brief, 
under the terms of the New York statute, 
which is substantially the same type of 
procedure provided in the bill with re- 
spect to which a motion to take up has 
been made, offers a medium, through 
conference, conciliation, and persuasion, 
mandatory in the first instance, by which 
people are enabled to get together and 
work out their problems among them- 
selves. That is why we have had no 
cases go to court. That is why the re- 
sistance in the State of New York, bitter 
as it was in some particular situations 
in the beginning, has gradually been 
eliminated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. IVES. Les. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he does not know it to 
be a fact that whereas eight States, in- 
cluding his own, have seen fit to adopt 
compulsory FEPC laws, more than twice 
that many have, in the exercise of their 
State sovereignty, declined to adopt such 
laws? 

Mr. IVES. Iam not aware of the sta- 
tistics with regard to those declining so 
to act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Well, stating, as a 
matter of fact, in my next question, that 
more than twice as many States have 
taken exactly the opposite position to 
that taken by the State of New York, 
namely, have refused to adopt a State 
FEPC law, I ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator if he feels it to be a wise, prudent 


step, from the standpoint of the enact- 


ment of sound and enforceable legisla- 
tion, to attempt to impose legislation 
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which has been found to be acceptable 
to only 8 States of the Union, upon 
all the other States of the Union, when 
some 18 of them have declined to adopt 
FEPC legislation, and when most of 
the others have been so hostile to it 
that no such legislation has ever been 
introduced in their State legislatures? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, again the 
answer to the question posed by the able 
Senator from Florida would appear to 
be obvious, but it is not as obvious as it 
would appear to be. Yes, Mr. President, 
administered as the law of the State of 
New York has been administered, with 
the thought and understanding and deep 
feeling of fairness, of trying to get peo- 
ple together and work out the problems 
together I say regardless of the number 
of States indicated by the Senator from 
Florida that have turned down such leg- 
islation, there need be no cause for fear 
concerning a Federal statute of this kind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. IVES. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he feels it is wise 
to try to enact such legislation in the 
face of such a showing of determined 
opposition as I have recited in my earlier 
question, and in the face of the refusal 
and failure of the advocates of FEPC 
up to this time ever to subject it to a 
court test in which a determination could 
be made on the question of the consti- 
tutionality of such legislation? 

Mr. IVES. I think I answered that 
question in my previous answer. I want 
to say, though, to the able Senator from 
Florida that the idea that everything has 
to be done by compulsion, by force, is 
something which is utterly aside from 
the point, completely foreign to the 
whole thought in connection with the 
effort being made in the State of New 
York to resolve the particular problem 
inherent in the question of discrimina- 
tion in employment. The whole effort 
is directed toward getting people to- 
gether, to understand their common and 
mutual problems together, and then rec- 
ognizing those problems, that in under- 
standing of those problems—hbecause 
most people are reasonable—they are 
enabled to work out the solutions which 
they desire. That is the whole thought 
back of the legislation. It is not a ques- 
tion of passing a law with such heat that 
people will be thrown into jail. I men- 
tioned that in my earlier statement. It 
is not a question of imposing tremendous 
penalties because of a possible violation 
somewhere. It is a question of using 
common sense, understanding, and jus- 
tice in the administration of the act. 

I do not believe the able Senator from 
Florida noted when I remarked that con- 
ference, conciliation, and persuasion are 
mandatory in the first instance. That 
is the whole idea. People are brought 
together by voluntary processes. People 
are not brought together by the force of 
the policeman’s stick. That is inherent 
and basic in the whole matter. 

On top of all that are the citizens, 
councils of conciliation and conference 
in the various localities which the act 
provides for and in the States and in the 
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Union. In New York State they have 
been regional, they have been local. I 
think there are eight large councils al- 
ready established in the State for the 
purpose of disseminating information, 
through the process of education, so 
that people can understand the law and 
know what it is about, and, in turn, 
understanding and knowing it, believing 
as undoubtedly most Americans do be- 
lieve, that there are some fundamental 
things which are basic in our whole 
American philosophy, they can get to- 
gether and work out the solution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. IVES. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is not by 
any means seeking to create the impres- 
sion that compulsion does not exist in 
Senate bill 1728, does he? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator is very de- 
finitely seeking to convey the idea that 
the compulsion in the bill, if the Senator 
wants to call it that, is there for the 
very simple purpose of requiring those 
affected by it to give attention to it, to 
carry out on their part the processes 
which the bill itself establishes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
the great State which the Senator rep- 
resents so ably is that State in the 
Union which has the largest problem, 
insofar as the size and variety of its 
minorities are concerned; that is, does 
it not have the largest minority propor- 
tions of citizens by race, by color, by na- 
tional backgrounds, and from various 
standards covered by the bill? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator is not able to 
answer that statistically, but the Sen- 
ator would imagine that the State of New 
York has as many so-called minorities 
among its population, proportionately 
speaking, as has any other State in the 
Union. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr, President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I should like 
to ask him if he would be so kind as to 
state for the record the various minor- 
ity groups of citizens which in his State 
exist in very large numbers. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York would be unable, actually unable, to 
list completely all the minority groups in 
the State. Religions are dealt with. 
There are a number of religious groups 
there. Race is dealt with. We have at 
least two groups there. Nationality is 
dealt with. I think the guess of the Sen- 
ator from Florida as to nationality is 
just as good as is that of the Senator 
from New York. I do not know how 
many nationalities are represented in the 
diversified population of the State of 
New York. But we work together. We 
are a living demonstration that we can 
work together with one thought, one 
idea, that the problem of each one of 
us is the problem of all of us. If the 
Senator wants a living example of the 
way in which our great diversified popu- 
lation in this country can get together, 
with our conflicting ideas, even with 
some conflicting basic beliefs, he will find 
it in my State, because we realize that 
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there is something higher, something 
more noble than simply sitting down and 
quarreling over many picayune things. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuctas in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from New York yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ex- 
plore one rather technical question with 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. Am I correct in my understand- 
ing of his bill that he does not claim 
there is any existing right to employ- 
ment, as he seeks to create such a right 
in this bill, but that, instead, he is de- 
sirous of creating by this bill a right to 
employment free from discrimination on 
the ground of race, religion, color, or 
nationality? 

Mr. IVES. I believe the bill has in it 
a provision slightly different from the 
provision of Senate bill 984 of the Eight- 
ieth Congress, in which the earlier pro- 
vision of the right to employment with- 
out regard to discrimination on account 
of race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry was declared to be a civil right. 
In this bill that right is merely declared 
as an outright right—I am not playing 
on words, but that is what it is—with- 
out referring to the matter of civil rights. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, to re- 
state my question, am I correct in my 
understanding that the Senator from 
New York seeks by his bill to declare a 
right to exist, to create that right. 

Mr. IVES. Very definitely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And not, may I say, 
again to take advantage of any declara- 
tion of a right or existence of a right 
under the Constitution or elsewhere? 

Mr. IVES. I believe very definitely 
that the right which I am urging be es- 
tablished indisputably through the en- 
actment of this proposed legislation is in- 
herent in the Constitution of the United 
States and also in. the Declaration of 
Independence of our country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It has been my un- 
derstanding, after listening to the open- 
ing and able remarks of the Senator from 
New York, after reading his able report 
on Senate bill 984 in the last Congress, . 
and also after reading other utterances 
attributed to him, that he has never 
claimed her.vofore the existence of a 
right to employment free from any dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national derivation, but that, 
instead, he is seeking to create such a 
right by the passage of this measure. 

Mr. IVES. No; I am not seeking to 
create anything which I do not believe 
existed. I am merely endeavoring to 
emphasize and place in a statute, with 
the force of law itself behind it, some- 
thing which I do believe has existed from 
the very beginning of our country, ever 
since the Constitution of the United 
States was formulated in 1787. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Pursuing that point 
further, would the Senator from New 
York mind stating for the Recorp what 
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provision of the Constitution it is that 
he feels creates or gives a right to em- 
ployment without any question of dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, color, 
religion, or national derivation? 

Mr. IVES. The whole spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States—with- 
out going into any specific section of it— 
and the spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, where the matter of equality 
is definitely and specifically referred to, 
carry out the thought of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
state just one provision of the Constitu- 
tion upon which he relies in declaring 
the principle which he has just 
announced? 

Mr. IVES. I do not happen to have a 
copy of the Constitution before me; but 
I think that principle presumably is es- 
tablished by the Bill of Rights itself 
perhaps not in any specific terms deal- 
ing with employment, because, in the 
Bill or Rights I know of no terms deal- 
ing with employment, but that the whole 
principle established basically by the 
Bill of Rights is inherent to the idea of 
freedom of opportunity. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Florida if he does not think the Four 
Freedoms themselves, which were more 
or less basic in the concept of the recent 
war itself, from our standpoint, as the 
war progressed, have also inherently in 
them the point the Senator from Flor- 
ida has raised and the point the Sena- 
tor from New York is now talking 
about. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. IVES, First, I should like to have 
the Senator from Florida listen to the 
closing statement of my remarks, which 
I should like to read now: 

Without equality of opportunity, a 
basic privilege of freedom is destroyed. 

I do not believe the Senator from Flor- 
ida would want to go so far as to say 
that he himself does not believe in equal- 
ity of opportunity, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, IVES. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course the Sena- 
tor from New York is an able constitu- 
tional scholar—— 

Mr. IVES. I am not a constitutional 
scholar. I am not even a lawyer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Well, I may say to 
the Senator from New York that every- 
thing he has done since he has been in 
the Senate has made others of us feel 
that he is a constitutional scholar. If 
that be not the case 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from Florida 
is very flattering and encouraging, but 
I still recognize full well my lack of 
qualifications. 

Mr, HOLLAND. If it be not the case 
that the Senator from New York is a 
distinguished scholar in that field, I hope 
he will indulge me and will allow me to 
attribute that quality to him, because I 
really think he is entitled to have it at- 
tributed to him. 
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Mr, IVES. Again I say I deeply ap- 
preciate the Senator’s very kind thought. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. IVES. I yield, 

Mr. HOLLAND. A moment ago, when 
he was making his able argument, the 
Senator from New York referred to the 
Bill of Rights, by which of course is 
meant the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, 

Mr. IVES. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I assume that the 
Senator from New York is familiar with 
the ninth and tenth amendments to the 
Bill of Rights, is he not? 

Mr. IVES. No; Iam not. I will get a 
copy of the Bill of Rights, if I can find it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Without recalling 
any of the remarks I made a few minutes 
ago, I am perfectly willing to have the 
Senator from New York refresh his 
memory at this time by referring to the 
ninth and tenth amendments to the 
Constitution, if he will be good enough 
to do so, referring to page 473 of the 
Senate Manual. 

Mr. IVES. Yes; I now read them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I note that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York has 
turned to the ninth and tenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution, as they are 
shown in the Senate Manual. 

Mr. IVES. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator if his interpretation of those 
amendments differs from mine, I un- 
derstand that the first eight amendments 
in the Bill of Rights were to spell out 
specific rights, which were not given or 
recognized by the original text of the 
Constitution as being possessed by indi- 
vidual citizens, whereas the ninth and 
tenth amendments were intended to 
show specifically that the rights and 
powers which were not spelled out in 
the Constitution were not intended to be 
given to the Federal Government. In 
referring to the ninth amendment, which 
reads: 

The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


And the tenth amendment, which 
reads: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


I understand that those two amend- 
ments were put in the Constitution at 
the insistence of some of the great patri- 
ots who were among the founding 
fathers of our Nation, who worked out 
the understanding that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be formed and that the 
Constitution should be approved, but 
that the Bill of Rights, including those 
two sections, would promptly be written 
into the Constitution, so from those two 
amendments it might be very clearly es- 
tablished eternally, during all the time 
the Constitution should stand, that there 
were powers and rights which were not 
given to the Federal Government, the 
ninth amendment making it clear that 
rights not enumerated should be retained 
by the people, and the tenth amendment 
making it clear that powers not dele- 
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gated nor prohibited to the States are 
reserved to the States or to the people, 

I should like to ask the Senator to 
comment upon this situation, as to 
whether his understanding of the ninth 
and tenth amendments is in accord- 
ance with or distinguished from the in- 
terpretation of those two great amend- 
ments as just stated by the Senator from 
Florida in his question. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York, not being a lawyer, to begin with, 
and, least of all, a constitutional lawyer, 
is at a great disadvantage when it comes 
to arguing with an eminent member of 
the bar such as the distinguished Senator 
from Florida. However, the Senator 
from New York would like to read, from 
the brief submitted by the Honorable 
Charles H. Tuttle, a certain comment 
dealing with this question of civil rights 
and the Bill of Rights itself. This hap- 
pens to have been a statement by the 
chief justice of the New York Court of 
Appeals, the highest court in the State 
of New York, which, though of course, 
it may be subject to dispute, is neverthe- 
less, next to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, insofar as the people of 
New York are concerned, the highest 
court in the land. Speaking of the Bill 
of Rights, the chief justice said: 

It is a guaranty of those rights which are 
essential to the preservation of the freedom 
of the individual, rights which are part of 
our democratic tradition and which no gov- 
ernment may invade. 


I think the Senator from New York 
can do no better than to quote that 
opinion by the chief justice of the New 
York Court of Appeals. I am sure that, 
to get down to the common sense of 
this matter, the Senator from Florida 
will readily agree with the Senator from 
New York, as the Senator from New York 
has emphasized already several times, 
that freedom so-called without equal op- 
portunity for getting along together, 
working together, living together, is a 
pretty empty thing. Equality of oppor- 
tunity itself is, as the Senator from New 
York believes, fundamental in freedom. 
I think that is all the distinguished chief 
justice of the New York Court of Appeals 
had in mind when he himself made that 
statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
wearied the Senator unduly, but I do 
have one or two more questions I should 
like to ask him, if he will be gracious 
enough to yield further. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York will yield, but he will not yield for 
technical legal questions. The Senator 
from New York is at a great disadvantage 
with the Senator from Florida on tech- 
nicalities of a legal nature. The Senator 
from New York has very deep and abid- 
ing convictions, but he prefers to stick 
to the basic idea, the basic concept back 
of this kind of legislation rather than to 
get into technicalities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida also has very deep 
and abiding convictions, one of which is 
that the Constitution of the United 
States means something and should be 
observed. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York agrees fully with that. The inter- 
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pretation of the Constitution by the Sen- 
ator from New York may differ some- 
what, as it apparently does, from that 
of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That would enable 
perhaps the Senator from Florida to state 
his next question, which the Senator 
hopes will not be regarded as a technical 
one. It is simply this: Adverting to the 
ninth amendment, which has to do with 
the absolute guaranty that the enu- 
meration of rights in the Constitution 
shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage other rights which are retained 
by the people, my question is, What 
rights retained by the people does the 
Senator from New York understand are 
referred to in the ninth amendment just 
read? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York does not know. The amendment 
itself does not indicate. It says “cer- 
tain rights.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certain rights not 
enumerated in the Constitution. 

Mr. IVES. It says certain rights.” It 
does not say what they are. They may 
not be enumerated in the Constitution, 
but it does not say what they are. It 
is a negative declaration, not an affirma- 
tive one. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, turn- 
ing to the tenth amendment, the Sen- 
ator from Florida would like to address 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York this question which he does not 
think is a technical one. That amend- 
ment reads: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


The question would be, What rights 
or what powers is it that are understood 
by the Senator from New York to be 
reserved to the respective States or to 
the people by this very carefully spelled- 
out wording of the provisions of the 
tenth amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. IVES. I think the tenth amend- 
ment itself answers the question. Does 
the Senator from Florida want the Sen- 
ator from New York to read that? “The 
powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that amendment to mean that 
unless powers are delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, or unless 
they are prohibited by the Constitution 
to be exercised by the States, they are 
reserved to the States, or to the people? 

Mr. IVES. That is the way the Sen- 
ator from New York would construe the 
amendment. But, if the Senator from 
Florida is referring to this particular 
proposal before the Senate, with which 
this matter is concerned, the Senator 
from New York will again refer to the 
statement by the distinguished chief 
justice of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals. As a matter of constitutional 
interpretation, the chief justice thinks 
that these things are included; the Sen- 
ator from Florida apparently does not 
think so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 


President, 
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Mr. IVES. The Senator from Florida 

is still on his feet. 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for one more ques- 
tion—and he has been most gracious— 
I should like to ask him whether, in view 
of the fact that the Constitution is 
wholly silent on the delegation to the 
United States by the Constitution of any 
power to control employment practices 
of the people in the several States of the 
Union, he does not feel that by reason 
of that fact the power and jurisdiction 
in that field are reserved either to the 
States or to the people themselves? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York does not so feel, for reasons which 
he stated in his prepared remarks, or in 
the reference that he made to the state- 
ment of the chief justice of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York, and 
in other statements he has made in the 
course of this discussion. The Senator 
from New York very definitely feels that 
the question raised in connection with 
the bill, S. 1728, is constitutional. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. He has been most pa- 
tient, and I am grateful to him. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York also thanks the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida for his extreme cour- 
tesy and kindness. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota wants to tell his friend the 
Senator from New York that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is no expert on con- 
stitutional law, but, possibly together 
we may 

Mr. IVES. The Senator means that 
we are a couple of practical individuals. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. I 
wonder how the Senator from New York 
would view article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution, which provides: 

The Congress shall have power to“! 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the In- 
dian tribes. 


I ask the Senator whether that par- 
ticular provision, which was used for the 
establishment of the Labor Relations 
Act, may not be applicable? 

Mr. IVES. It is very definitely ap- 
plicable. That, however, is not the point 
which was raised by the able Senator 
from Florida. So far as that is con- 
cerned, there is no question whatever 
about the constitutionality of the bill. 
I do not think the point raised by the 
Senator from Florida was well taken, 
and I think the statement by the chief 
judge of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York very clearly shows it 
was not well taken. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But it is true, is it 
not, that, insofar as we need to have a 
basis for constitutionality, in order to 
set at rest the worries of constitutional 
lawyers, we do have article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution? 

Mr. IVES. We certainly do; and to 
the extent that the bill follows the pat- 
tern, from the standpoint of its applica- 
bility, from the standpoint of its admin- 
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istrative procedure, from the standpoint 
of its general substantive provisions, and 
the way in which it is proposed to carry 
out the matters which it undertakes to 
solve, to that extent there is no ques- 
tion. Just as the labor-relations stat- 
utes in the Nation have been declared to 
be constitutional, so this measure is also 
constitutional. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his comment. 

Let us return to that portion of the 
Constitution which was referred to by 
the Senator from Florida and see 
whether we cannot reach some agree- 
ment as to just where the sovereign 
power of this country rests. May I ask 
the Senator from New York to refer to 
amendment IX, which provides: 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


I ask the Senator whether that is not 
the phrase in the Constitution which 
may be called the keystone phrase as to 
popular sovereignty—the power of the 
people. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York very definitely would feel that it can 
be so interpreted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the theory behind constitutional govern- 
ment, the theory behind the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, is a theory of 
the power being in the people and the 
people being equal? 

Mr. IVES. That has been the theory 
upon which our constitutional govern- 
ment was established. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
amendment IX emphasizes the final 
phrase, the people,” and amendment X. 
by its final words, emphasize “the peo- 
ple,” and that whenever States are re- 
ferred to in the terminology of the Con- 
stitution the language is always but- 
tressed, either before it or after it, by 
the phrase “the people”? 

Mr. IVES. That is correct, in connec- 
tion with those two amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Those two amend- 
ments are known as the saving amend- 
ments, are they not? 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore, in view 
of what the Senator from New York has 
very brilliantly and cogently said, is it 
not true that there is within the Consti- 
tution the inherent equality of rights or 
equality of opportunity which are sup- 
posed to be a part of the fabric of the 
Constitution? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from Minne- 
sota, by very able reasoning, has brought 
out the point which the Senator from 
New York quoted from the statement by 
the chief justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York. Un- 
doubtedly, that is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One further ques- 
tion. There is an amendment known as 
amendment XIV. In section 1 of that 
amendment there is the following lan- 
guage: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 


tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside, 
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Is not that amendment the one which 
is often referred to as the dual citizen- 
ship amendment? 

Mr. IVES. I believe so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the Constitution of the United States, in 
its requirements as to citizenship, not 
only lists the requirements of the State, 
but also has its own requirements as toa 
citizen of the United States? 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The final question 
which I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York with regard to amend- 
ment XIV is this: In reference to 
amendment IX and to amendment X, 
which merely buttresses that amend- 
ment, is it not very evident that within 
the framework and the words of the 
Constitution the principle of individual 
equality and individual freedom is in- 
herent and is a living force in the con- 
stitutional system? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York profoundly believes that to be a 
fact. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope, then, we 
can avoid a long, tiresome debate on 
constitutionality, because, when it is all 
said and done, is not the Supreme Court 
of the United States the only body in the 
Government which can ultimately de- 
cide as to constitutionality? 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. On the 
other hand, the Senator from New York, 
if he felt the proposal were unconstitu- 
tional, would not favor it. I do not think 
the Congress of the United States should 
be passing measures of obvious uncon- 
stitutionality. But the Senator from 
New York does not feel that this bill is 
unconstitutional. The Senator from 
New York believes profoundly, as he has 
already stated, that the bill is constitu- 
tional, and that its whole idea rests sol- 
idly on the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have all taken 
an oath to uphold the Constitution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further com- 
ment? 

Mr. IVES. No; the Senator from New 
York is weary and wants to take his seat, 
and the Senator from New York will 
yield the floor. Before I yield it, how- 
ever, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Gillette 


Anderson Green Long 
Benton Gurney Lucas 
Brewster Hayden McClellan 
Bricker Hendrickson McFarland 
Bridges Hill McKellar 
Butler Hoey McMahon 
Byrd Holland Magnuson 
Cain Humphrey Malone 
Chapman Ives Maybank 
Chavez Jenner Millikin 
Johnson, Colo. Mundt 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Donnell Johnston, S. C. O Conor 
Douglas Kefauver Robertson 
Kem Russell 
Ecton Kerr Saltonstall 
Ellender Kilgore Schoeppel 
Ferguson Knowland Smith, Maine 
Flanders Langer Smith N. J. 
Fulbright Leahy Sparkman 
George Lehman Stennis 
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Taft Tydings Withers 
Taylor Watkins Young 
Thomas, Utah Wiley 

Thye Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, today's 
proceedings have been heralded in ad- 
vance as a southern filibuster. I am 
happy I am able to enter into the dis- 
cussion today after so much time has 
been consumed by non-card-carrying 
members of the group who are labeled 
“Southern Democrats.” 

Mr. President, the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
1728 should be rejected by the Senate. 
Only an extreme national emergency can 
justify the abandonment or the nullifi- 
cation of our committee system in the 
case of any legislation. When we con- 
sider the checkered paliamentary his- 
tory of this bill, we must recognize that 
the Senate cannot proceed to its consid- 
eration without violence to a system of 
procedure which has served us well. 
There is nothing in the measure which 
would justify the adoption of this mo- 
tion, and such action could only mean 
that we had adopted a new method of 
paliamentary procedure in this body. 
The bill has not been subjected to any 
of the tests which we require of all other 
proposed legislation. The Senate should 
refuse to consider adopting the motion 
until the bill has passed through the 
gestation of committee hearings and 
amendments, and has been christened 
by committee recommendation. 

Not a single witness appeared before 
the Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare to testify on either side of the 
measure. Not one line of testimony is 
offered by the supporters of the bill to 
justify its pious and unusual oratorical 
findings and declaration of policy. 
There is no explanation from any source 
of the terms and the provisions of the 
bill. There is no description of the man- 
ner in which it will operate or how it 
will be applied. Some of its provisions 
are vague and nebulous. Even its pro- 
ponents admit that it is of doubtful con- 
stitutionality. Eminent and unbiased 
experts on the Constitution have re- 
peatedly asserted that the whole theory 
of the legislation is in confiict with our 
basic law, but not a single witness was 
called before the committee to attempt 
to reconcile the provisions of the bill with 
the mandates of our National Constitu- 
tion. There was not even one witness 
to tell the committee that there were 
any evils in existence in our land which 
the bill might undertake to cure. 

Mr. President, the committees of the 
Senate are the servants of the Senate 
with definitely defined duties, Even if 
the insistent clamor for action upon any 
bill is so great as to stampede and con- 
fuse a committee, the committee should 
at least go through the process of hear- 
ings. Senators are entitled to present 
proposed amendments to a committee, 
and to have them receive committee 
study and action. 

Even if we were to adopt the phi- 
losophy of the bill, which the Senator 
from Illinois seeks to have the Senate 
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consider, it has many defects which 
should be cured by amendments and 
studied by a committee. But in this 
case the committee undertakes to throw 
before the Senate a bill of great con- 
sequence, covering 22 pages of printed 
matter, without a single word of hear- 
ings, without a recommendation or a 
suggestion as to its virtues or its defects, 
and without having proposed or con- 
sidered a single amendment even to the 
dotting on an “i” or the crossing of a t.“ 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not also true 
that in reporting the bill under these 
most unusual circumstances, the ma- 
jority of the committee that voted to 
report it was not even willing to say in 
a committee report, “We recommend the 
adoption of the bill”? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It comes before us 
without recommendation or sugsestion 
as a hot potato which the committee 
wished to get rid of, and having no other 
method or recourse, they dumped it, as 
the Senator from Alabama says in his 
extraordinarily fine minority views, as 
a foundling on the doorstep of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Fresident, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
ray], the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Neety], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovcias], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arxen], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
now speaking issued a report in support 
of the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would say that the 
Senator is issuing a report with respect 
to the bill. The manner by which the 
report is issued is in keeping with all the 
tactics and methods which have been 
employed with regard to the bill. The 
bill was reported to the Senate without 
recommendation, as of October 17, 1949. 
I heard that some Senators had been 
working on a report, and I called the 
Document Room every day last week 
and was told there was no report avail- 
able. So after the motion had been 
made to consider the bill, certain Sena- 
tors come here with a belated report 
filed many months after the bill was 
reported to the Senate, and not alto- 
gether consistent with all the views of 
those who signed the varying reports. 

That is the very feature of the pro- 
cedure which I am complaining about 
because this issue is shot through and 
through with politics. It is given special 
handling. Senators are brought re- 
luctantly finally to a position where they 
have to express their views. Last fall 
heat was applied, and the bill was re- 
ported without any recommendation. 
Copies of the views of some members of 
the committee were printed and placed 
on the desks of Senators only today. I 
say that is in keeping with all that has 
been done in connection with the bill. 
No Senator has had an opportusity to 
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study the views presented in the various 
majority and individual reports. I have 
not even had an opportunity to read 
them, because they were filed here only 
today. Ordinarily they are filed when 
a bill is reported. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
this is the first day we have given con- 
sideration to the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Sena- 
tor is not bound by any of the rules and 
policies and precedents of the Senate, 
but he knows that it is customary to file 
a complete report when a bill is reported 
to the Senate, so that we can have an 
opportunity to study it. In this case we 
have had no opportunity to study it. 
It is filed after the bill is brought up for 
consideration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
know that on bills identical or similar to 
this bill in purpose and in language, since 
August 1945, 254 witnesses have appeared 
on a total of 43 days, and that there have 
been 2,231 pages of testimony taken, and 
that the most recent testimony was 
taken on an identical bill in the House 
of Representatives? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator made 
Some such suggestion on Friday after- 
noon, and I must say in all frankness 
that I was greatly disappointed to hear a 
Senator of the United States present the 
proposition to the Senate that because 
hearings had been held a year ago on a 
bill which had the same general objec- 
tives, it was unnecessary to hold any 
hearings now. Mr. President, we have 
had tax bills pending here since the First 
Congress. Hearings are held on every 
such bill which is introduced. Any per- 
son would have been laughed out of Con- 
_ gress who suggested that because we 

held hearings on a tax bill in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress we should not hold 
any hearings on a tax bill in the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but I am 
totally unimpressed by the argument 
that because committees of the House 
of Representatives have held hearings 
on the bill, the Senate committee should 
not hold hearings on the bill. If such a 
policy as that is adopted, it will be in 
derogation of the dignity of the Senate 
as a body coequal with the House. 
It will rather relegate us to an unequal 
position if we accept hearings held in 
the House, and do not hold hearings of 
our own. Hearings are held in both 
Houses in order that one may check up 
on the other in order that if issues are 
not raised before one body, they may be 
raised when the measure comes before 
the other body. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly, since this bill 
attempts to deal with unfair discrimina- 
tions, would it not seem that the least 
the committee considering the bill could 
do would be to investigate to discover 
whether any improvements have been 
made in the situation since the last hear- 
ings were held. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. That is the rea- 
son why committees hold hearings. 
Farm bills dealing with various matters 
have been introduced from Congress to 
Congress, and each time the committees, 
in discharging their responsibilities as 
servants of the House or of the Senate, 
have held hearings in an effort to see 
what new developments have occurred 
since the last hearings were held. Wit- 
nesses who may have had experience in 
agricultural development have been 
called before the committee to testify. 
I cannot think of any one thing which 
would be more destructive of our entire 
parliamentary system than the adop- 
tion of a theory that because hearings 
were held before a Senate committee 
years ago, or because hearings were held 
before a House committee, there was no 
responsibility upon us to conduct hear- 
ings now when a bill is before a commit- 
tee. If such an idea shall prevail in this 
country the rights and liberties of no 
man will be safe from congressional ac- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
motion in the committee to hold hear- 
ings was defeated by a tie vote? In other 
words, is it not true that half the Sena- 
tors, members of the committee, acting 
as agents and servants of the Senate, 
who were present and voting, felt just 
as the Senator from Georgia feels, that 
there should be hearings? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am delighted to hear 
from the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama that half the members of the 
committee were willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility placed upon them by law 
and tradition; that they did not propose 
to treat their duties lightly and say, 
“Hearings were held back in 1944; there- 
fore we will try to dig up some of those 
old hearings and read them.” Or that 
“Hearings were held in the House; we 
will get the House committee hearings 
and follow in their footsteps, and subor- 
dinate the Senate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” The Senator from Alabama 
cheers me with the news that five mem- 
bers of the committee were willing to 
assume the responsibilities which are 
theirs as members of a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL and Mr. HUMPHREY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. It is not true that one of 
those five members was the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], 
who was the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the full committee which in the 
Eightieth Congress held hearings on the 
bill which was pending at that time to 
establish an FEPC? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

I know of no more conscientious Sen- 
ator than the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DonneELL]. That Senator has a very fine 
grasp of the duties and responsibilities 
which devolve upon the Members of this 
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body. I cannot say that I am surprised 
that even though he held prolonged and 
protracted hearings upon a similar bill 
in the Eightieth Congress, yet he was 
willing to discharge in full his duties in 
the Eighty-first Congress by conducting 
hearings in accordance with law and 
custom. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not in fact true that 
one of the main reasons why the Senator 
from Missouri was unwilling to vote to 
report the bill favorably to the Senate 
was the fact that the committee would 
not meet its full responsibility by having 
55 on the bill before acting upon 

Mr. RUSSELL. I heard the Senator 
from Missouri make that statement, 
which is greatly to his credit, on the floor 
of the Senate on Friday evening, when 
the pending motion was first made. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia think that 
possibly the members of the committee, 
who were unwilling to have hearings and 
were unwilling to bring the bill before the 
Senate on the basis of pro and con testi- 
mony and on the basis of a report pro 
and con setting forth what is in the bill 
and why it is necessary and what it would 
do, assumed that the Senate would not 
pass the bill anyway and that they could 
make a demonstration as well without 
hearings as with hearings? 

Mr. RUSSELL, It is not my intention 
to discuss the motives of any Member 
of the Senate, but the conclusion stated 
by the Senator from Virginia might be 
drawn by a Senator, if he so desired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask the Senator 
whether it is true that in the closing days 
of the first session of this Congress, in 
October of last year, the majority leader, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
put the Members of the Senate on official 
notice and gave public notice of the fact 
that the debate on this bill would come 
very early in this session, in that the bill 
would be the second bill to be taken up 
after the Senate reconvened following 
the first of the present calendar year, 
sometime late in January, as predicted 
by the majority leader at that time, but 
that notwithstanding that fact, no report 
was even filed here in the Senate by the 
committee until May 5—last Friday 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; that happened to 
be the calendar day on which the report 
was filed; but the report was not printed 
and available to any Member of the Sen- 
ate except the signers of the report until 
this very calendar day, today. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, that is 
correct; but none was filed, even to go to 
the Printing Office, until Friday of last 
week, notwithstanding the announce- 
ments I have mentioned; is not that 
correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it is absolutely 
correct. Although I am not sure of my 
facts as to this matter, I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that the vote in the com- 
mittee to wash its hands of this bill, to 
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get rid of this hot political issue, which 
was scorching some of the members of 
the committee, was taken long before 
October 17, the date when it appears the 
bill was reported, and undoubtedly the 
bill was held by the clerks of the com- 
mittee long enough to enable all mem- 
bers of the committee to have ample time 
to file a report in the last Congress; but 
none was filed and available until this 
morning. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The subject of 
hearings reminds me of the margarine 
bill. Does the Senator know that for 50 
years the hearings on that bill were pre- 
cisely the same, in regard to the proposal 
to repeal certain taxes on oleomargarine, 
and yet hearings were held on that bill 
every year it was brought up. Is not that 
802 

Mr. RUSSELL. Les. 

Mr. President, this is the first time I 
have ever heard it contended before 
either body of the Congress that because 
a bill was brought up in one Congress 
and not passed that in a subsequent Con- 
gress, there was no necessity for hearings 
to be held on the bill in that Congress. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I notice in the hear- 
ings of 2 or 3 years ago, which we now 
have before us, some articles and edito- 
rials from magazines; and I notice that 
some of them are dated as far back as 
1943. For instance, on page 127 of those 
hearings there appear excerpts from an 
article from the January 1943 issue of 
the American Magazine. 

Does not the Senator from Georgia 
think that if we are to have the present- 
day views regarding this matter, we 
should be able to find something in mag- 
azines—and should have the benefit of 
having it printed in the hearings—which 
have been issued since 1943? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can 
well understand why the proponents of 
the bill might desire to rely upon ancient 
documents in its support. 

This bill bears the label of fair“ 
“fair employment practice” bill. 

The American people want to be fair 
in all things, of course. If any one of us 
were to go to any man and ask him, 
“Do not you believe in fair employment 
practices?” any man—North, South, 
East, or West—of whom that question 
were asked would say, “Of course.” 

So when the bill was brought forward, 
with its attractive label, aided and 
abetted, as it was, by the tremendous 
propaganda drive among minority 
groups all over the Nation, many persons 
unwittingly fell for the idea that that 
was all that was involved, namely, that 
it was a simple proposition declaring in 
favor of fair employment practices. So 
the bill had considerable support when 
it started. 

However, I am quite confident that 
the public sentiment throughout the 
country, in support of this bill has di- 
minished from day to day as the terms of 
the bill have been made clear to the peo- 
ple of this land. So I can understand 
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why those who advocate the passage of 
the bill might wish to rely upon a 1943 
document, rather than to bring such evi- 
dence up to date. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was a member of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare when the hearings which are now 
before us were held. One of the main 
things discussed at that time was the 
way in which the New York law and the 
New Jersey law had been serving the peo- 
ple of those States. 

As I recall, as a result of the New York 
law, for each 37,000 persons employed, 
only one act of discrimination was 
shown; and during the first 23 months 
of the operation of the law, although 
there were 5,000,000 persons employed, 
sci 6,887 cases were filed, as I remem- 

r. 

Does it not seem to the Senator from 
Georgia that the Senate should be ad- 
vised further as to how that law has been 
at work since the last hearings were held? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that would 
be a very interesting sidelight on this is- 
sue. It would be most appropriate, ac- 
cording to my own view, in the considera- 
tion of a bill along the lines of the one 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 
However from my viewpoint, it matters 
not what takes place under a State law, 
because there is a great difference be- 
tween the Federal power to deal with dis- 
crimination and the State power to deal 
with it. Certainly, however, that would 
have been most informative evidence, and 
should have been brought down to date. 

Mr. President, I say that the issue pre- 
sented by the pending motion involves 
the integrity of our parliamentary proce- 
dure. If we are to set a precedent of tak- 
ing up bills of far reaching consequences 
and doubtful constitutionality without 
hearings and without recommendations 
of a committee of this body to guide us 
in our deliberations, without any oppor- 
tunity for a Senator to present amend- 
ments to the committee, we will plunge 
the Senate into confusion and will change 
the whole character of our processes. 

There is more involved here in the 
motion to take up the FEPC bill than the 
issue of FEPC legislation. As momen- 
tous as this revolutionary bill is admitted 
to be, its immediate consideration can- 
not be more important than our obliga- 
tion to maintain the integrity of the in- 
stitutions of the Senate. The Senate 
should not sacrifice the dignity and use- 
fulness of this body upon the altar of 
political expediency. If we yield in this 
instance to the clamor of vocal and well- 
organized minorities who threaten re- 
prisals at the ballot box, we will be dis- 
armed hereafter when other pressure 
groups bring forward other radical pro- 
posals that are un-American in their 
nature, and demand short cuts to their 
passage. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that under 
the rules of the Senate, before a bill 
may be considered by the Senate, it must 
go to a committee of the Senate? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, that is so. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not so for the reason 
that the committee may hold hear- 
ings on the bill, may explore the evi- 
dence, may go into the entire question 
of the bill fully, and also that the Sen- 
ate may have the benefit of the com- 
mittee’s judgment on the bill by way of 
@ report? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is elementary to 
any student of our parliamentary proc- 
ess that the committee is the keystone 
of the entire legislative structure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia has outlined in 
a most persuasive and cogent way the 
legislative procedure of this body. Will 
the Senator tell us who was the author 
of our Senate Manual? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should think that 
the Senator from Virginia would be the 
last man on earth to need any instruc- 
tions as to the authorship of the Sen- 
ate Manual, because we all know and 
are proud of the fact that we are guided 
in our deliberations by the rules which 
were enunciated by Thomas Jefferson, 
to whom I understand the Senator from 
Virginia is related. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia recall 
King Solomon’s proverb, “Remove not 
the ancient landmark which thy fathers 
have set?” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; and I should like 
for people to be impressed with that 
passage. However, in some quarters 
both the Bible and the Constitution of 
the United States are considered out of 
date, I may say to my friend from Vir- 
ginia. There are things that some peo- 
ple regard as being progressive and lib- 
eral, which run into absolute conflict 
not only with the Constitution but with 
Holy Writ, as quoted by the Senator 
from Virginia. In this new day of ex- 
cess liberalism, we slur over the Con- 
stitution and the Bible. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Could it possibly 
be that there are some people who do 
not want to apply the precepts of the 
Bible and the Constitution? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I refuse to become in- 
volved in a religious discussion with my 
friend from Minnesota, because if he 
were as specious in his reasoning on the 
Bible as he is in his conception of the 
function of a committee of the Senate 
of the United States, we would speak 
for a very long time and never make any 
progress. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Possibly the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota should say that he 
thinks possible the Bible’s authors and 
the Constitution’s authors to be even 
more worthy than parlimentary tactics 
or the committee system of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator, of 
course, desires to draw that distinction or 
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comparison, he may do so. But I know 
there are those who desire change, who 
are always restive against resort to the 
usual procedures. I think that is the case 
with the Senator from Minnesota in re- 
gard to the instant bill. 

Mr. President, in my opinion there are 
some things which are more important 
than a few votes. It would be well to 
remember that the constitutional rights 
of the very minorities whose clamor 
threatens to panic the Senate into tak- 
ing this extraordinary step and into dis- 
regarding its normal procedure and the 
rights of all American citizens could be 
circumscribed and stricken down with- 
out a hearing before a committee, with- 
out a recommendation of a committee, if 
the processes that are urged here in this 
bill be adopted as the policy of the 
Senate. 

I think I have some understanding of 
the pressures that have been brought to 
bear to force this unusual action. I know 
that pledges have been made in high 
places that this bill in some form or other 
would be rammed through at this session 
of Congress. The consideration for the 
promise—in the form of votes—has been 
delivered by the recipients of the pledge. 
The delay of performance in trying to 
force passage of the bill has stirred up 
the political lions of the minority groups. 
I have read the articles in the newspa- 
pers—I have one before me, on my desk— 
stating that sixty national organizations 
sponsoring this bill, headed by the 
NAACP, are planning ways to put the 
political heat on Senators to force action. 

I have seen the angry telegrams and 
statements to which the majority leader 
referred on Friday, last, charging breach 
of faith because the bill was not taken up 
earlier, 

I have been a candidate for public of- 
fice many times. I can easily imagine 
the anguish of soul of those who are up 
for reelection this year in the bloc-vot- 
ing States, if they are unable to deliver 
this bill. I would undertake, however, 
to comfort my colleagues, Mr. President, 
with the assertion that the vast majority 
of any constituency in this land would 
not favor the Senate’s taking any action 
which would destroy or impair its power 
to function in an orderly way. They 
would not favor any action which would 
take away from the Senate its proud 
title of the greatest deliberative body 
on earth, Such ill-considered pressure 
tactics may appear to be good vote bait, 
as related to the votes of the minority 
groups, but the great masses of the Amer- 
ican people are proud of the character- 
istics which distinguish the Senate of the 
United States from every other parlia- 
mentary body on this earth. 

Mr. President, I well remember an- 
other occasion in this chamber when, in 
time of hysteria, the demand was made 
of the Senate that it pass a bill of some- 
what similar import, without committee 
hearings or affirmative recommendation. 
That bill had behind it the insistence of 
the high office of the President of the 
United States. There were back of it 
the clamor and demand of those who 
were panic stricken by the thought of the 
economic convulsions that would ensue 
if the great strike them impending came 
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to pass. Another body had yielded to 
the demand and had passed a bill with- 
out any committee action or considera- 
tion or any opportunity for hearings. 
Sentiment may be out of place today, but 
I was proud of the Senate of the United 
States for resisting that clamor and in- 
sisting that the bill follow the ordinary 
legislative processes which would afford 
a hearing to any citizen who might de- 
sire to protest against that proposed 
legislation. We would do well to con- 
sider the precedents of the past when 
we come to voting upon the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LONG. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator had ex- 
pected to mention it later I would not 
want to interrupt him, but I should like 
to eave him specify what bill he had in 
mind. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was talking about 
the measure which was introduced in the 
Congress to prevent an impending and 
imminent strike on all the railroads of 
the Nation. I do not even remember 
what year it was, but I remember the 
occasion very well indeed. 

Mr. LONG. Was not that a bill which 
in effect would deny to working people 
their freedom to work or not to work as 
they saw fit, by action of the Federal 
Government? . 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was so construed 
by a great many people, and of course 
I shall touch upon the fact later on that, 
if we have the power to pass the bill 
which is the subject of this debate, we 
undoubtedly have the power to pass bills 
affecting the right of the citizen and 
saying for whom he shall work. 

Mr. President, anyone who has stud- 
ied this bill in detail, who has gone 
into all its far-flung ramifications and 
implications, can understand why it is 
necessary to resort to extraordinary tac- 
tics in the effort to jam the bill through 
the Senate. The fact that it is before 
us in this fashion is a classic example of 
the power which may be exerted in this 
body by minority pressure groups. The 
bill itself, and in the philosophy of its 
application and operation—is shot 
through and through with hypocrisy. It 
will not and cannot stand the light of 
careful examination. It may serve as 
a trap to catch votes, but a thorough 
examination and analysis will reveal a 
legislative monstrosity which, if enacted, 
will change the whole philosophy of our 
Government and will materially alter 
what we have come to call the American 
way of life. Brought forward in the 
false guise of securing civil rights, this 
bill would destroy natural rights guar- 
anteed every citizen by the Constitution. 
It would take away inalienable civil 
rights from all our people, which we 
cherish as the heritage of free men, It 
would strike down the remaining rights 
which have not already been pilfered 
from the several States of the Union. 

I shall not at this time go into any 
details as to my views of the consti- 
tutionality of the bill. I may do so at 
a later date. I know that some of my 
colleagues, who are able lawyers, have 
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made a careful study in this field, and 
they will clearly demonstrate that the 
enactment of this bill would be, in effect, 
an effort by statute to repeal and to an- 
nul express provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. 

It is well to remember, Mr. President, 
that the Constitution is a compact be- 
tween the States, and it limits the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government to those 
expressly conferred by that document. 
Without going into the details of con- 
stitutionality, I assert that there is not 
one line or one syllable in the Federal 
compact to justify the contention that 
the Federal Government has the power 
to compel one citizen of the United States 
to employ another citizen of the United 
States, if it be against his wishes. In 
this bill, Mr. President, it is sought to 
create the right on the part of one citi- 
zen to demand a job of another citizen. 
Indeed, by its express terms the bill 
would bestow such a right upon persons 
who are not citizens, to bestow it upon 
aliens, even upon persons who may be 
in this country illegally and against its 
laws. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Can the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia see any 
just distinction between an act of Con- 
gress which would tell a man he had to 
work and an act of Congress which 
would tell him for whom he must work? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall deal with that 
subject in a few minutes, if the Senator 
from Virginia will forgive me. 

I again assert, Mr. President, that 
there is no scintilla of power in the Con- 
stitution to permit the Congress to place 
the responsibility upon one American to 
provide a means of support for any per- 
son, as defined in the bill, by giving him 
a job, if the employer does not wish to 
employ him. Any such concept as that 
is completely totalitarian in nature and 
is repugnant to all for which this Re- 
public stands. 

There is a great hue and cry that we 
establish new civil rights for private jobs 
for those who happen to be members of a 
minority group. In this hue and cry let 
us not lose sight of the fact that every 
American citizen, whether a member of 
a majority or of a minority, possesses a 
fundamental civil right which disting- 
uishes our system of government from 
that prevailing in socialistic and com- 
munistic states. I refer to the blessed 
right to acquire and to enjoy property. 

I was interested, in looking in one of 
the oldest standard law dictionaries, in 
studying the definition of “civil rights” to 
see if there could possibly be anything 
in the contention that Congress can 
create this situation for the benefit of a 
minority group. I found that the first 
definition given was: 


The right to acquire and enjoy property. 


The right of property ownership is the 
hallmark of the American system. 
Where is right to own property, if the 
Federal Government assumes the power 
to tell one of its citizens who is fortunate 
enough to own some property that he, 
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must against his wishes, employ another 
citizen to work upon, or to operate, or to 
manage the property which it is his right 
to possess? The assertion of any such 
power would, of course, strike down the 
right of ownership of property. It would 
destroy that great civil right which dis- 
tinguishes and sets us apart from a soc- 
ialistic or communistic state. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the Senator 
from Georgia intend, as he develops this 
very pertinent phase of the subject, to 
link up one of Jefferson’s “unalienable 
rights,” the pursuit of happiness, with 
the right he has just described? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had not proposed to 
deal with the question in detail, today. 
I hope my distinguished colleague from 
Virginia will pursue that thought when 
he delivers his remarks on the subject, 
for, knowing, as I do, how he feels about 
it, I am sure he will wish to make a 
speech before the question shall be voted 
upon. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I hope to have 
that privilege. I should like to ask the 
Senator this question: Does a person 
have the full privilege of the pursuit of 
happiness if he is denied the possession 
of property? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course not. That 
is the very point I was trying to make. 
That is an elemental and essential civil 
right, and it is specifically embodied in 
the Constitution. It is inherent, it is 
inalienable, and it is in the Constitution. 
It is now proposed to strike it down by a 
simple statute. 

Mr. President, if any such statute as 
is here proposed is ever enacted by the 
Congress and sustained by the courts, 
our much vaunted Constitution instead 
of being a citadel of our liberties, will 
become a dead letter, a legal fiction. 

I wish to advert now to the specious 
argument, which has been repeatedly 
made, that the bill does not compel any 
employer to hire anyone or to promote 
anyone. I submit, Mr. President, that 
if any further proof of the hypocrisy of 
the proposed legislation is needed, that 
argument is convincing evidence. The 
bill, by its express terms, declares that 
it is unlawful for an employer to refuse 
to hire or to refuse to promote, or to 
discharge, any individual because of the 
alleged discriminatory reasons set forth 
in the bill. If the employer persists in 
his refusal, he may wind up in jail. I 
have in my time heard a great deal of 
legalistic hair-splitting, but no one can 
split this hair fine enough to distinguish 
between the compulsion of jailing a man 
for refusing to hire and of a man being 
compelled to hire under penalty of a jail 
sentence. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that he would 
go to jail without any right to trial by 
his peers? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. The 
bill would strike down the whole Anglo- 
American system of justice which comes 
down to us stained by the blood of pa- 
triots who have fought and died for our 
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liberties over a period of hundreds of 


years. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is there not a provi- 
sion which states how he shall be tried? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is a catch-all pro- 
vision. It would strike down all our ju- 
dicial system, from long before the 
Magna Carta and down to the present 
time, all that went into the development 
of the administration of justice and 
government, which protects the individ- 
ual rights and liberties of the people. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. If the bill did not have 
for its purpose the objective of compel- 
ling the employment or promotion of 
someone, would there be justification 
either for its consideration or demand 
for its enactment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The question of the 
Senator from Oklahoma embraces the 
whole subject in a nutshell and answers 
itself. If the bill did not have compul- 
sion in it, it would not be before us. If 
it did not provide compulsion to require 
employment it would not have the sup- 
port of the groups who are demanding 
its passage. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator say 
that it would either bring compulsion 
or would prove to be the greatest legis- 
lative disappointment of the Eighty-first 
Congress? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It certainly would be 
to those who are interested in its pas- 
sage. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, MAYBANK. I understood the 
Senator to say that one accused of vio- 
lating the act could be tried wherever 
the Commission wanted him to be tried. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. A man could be 
taken from Texas to Michigan, for ex- 
ample, or from California to Maine. 
There is no provision requiring him to 
be tried in his home district. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr, HILL. And he must be served 
notice of the charge within 10 days. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not know the 
bill provided any period of time. I am 
glad there is a limitation provided on 
the power of the Commission. I did not 
know that there was any such limita- 
tion. If there is a provision which limits 
the power of the Commission and re- 
quires that it give 10 days’ notice, I am 
glad to hear of it. Iam glad to hear that 
there is at least that much sanity in the 
bill, if 10 days can be regarded as san- 
ity. If a man refuses to hire or pro- 
mote, and persists in his refusal, he goes 
to jail. If he discharges an employee 
contrary to the edicts of this Federal 
agency he goes to jail. I should like to 
see some of the Senators who say there 
is no compulsion in the bill, explain to 
the man in jail how he got there. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the bill it 
would be an offense to refuse to promote 
anyone? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Who is going to say 
who ought to be promoted and who 
ought not to be promoted? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They have the au- 
thority to say that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. They have the au- 
thority to punish an employer for his 
refusal to promote if they find his refusal 
is based on any of the discriminatory 
reasons outlined in the bill. No amount 
of political eyewash or tedious legalism 
can obliterate the hard fact that there 
is compulsion in the bill. As the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma said, the bill would 
not be here but for the compulsions 
which are embraced within it. 

Mr. President, if the Congress has the 
power to jail an employer for refusing to 
hire or promote a person who a Fed- 
eral agency holds has been discriminated 
against, no one can blink away the fact 
that Congress likewise has the power to 
punish another citizen for refusing to 
work for an employer selected for him 
by a Federal agency, under such terms 
and for such wages as the agency pre- 
scribes for him. If the Congress has the 


power to tell one American citizen whom 


he shall employ, it has the power to tell 
another citizen for whom he shall work. 
It would be an absurdity to state that 
the Congress had the power to jail one 
citizen for refusing to employ, but did 
not have power to punish another citizen 
for refusing to accept an employer. 

It would be well for the leaders of the 
minority groups to ponder this fact well 
as they go around the country with their 
campaign to whip up self-pity among 
their groups in trying to fan it into a 
spirit of vengeance over a discrimination 
which is imaginary in most instances. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Before the Sena- 
tor leaves that comparison or analogy 
between the power to tell an employer 
whom he shall employ and the power to 
tell a man where he should work, is it 
not correct to say that some American 
citizens who do not view with alarm 
what some of us regard as creeping so- 
cialism in this country, think that the 
citizens of Great Britain, who have na- 
tionalized a number of their industries, 
have not lost any of their political lib- 
erties? Is it not a fact that Great 
Britain, not being tied down as we are 
by a Constitution protecting private en- 
terprise, has a law today by which a 
citizen may be told where he must work? 
The law has not been enforced, but it is 
on the books. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood that 
there was some such measure in effect 
in England but I am not familiar with 
the details. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I assure the Sen- 
ator that there is such a law. They have 
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that law. In order to socialize industry 
in Great Britain it was necessary to pass 
such a law. ; 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
that it would be necessary under a sys- 
tem of state ownership and operation. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator yield? 


Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I think the control which 
the British Government has over its em- 
ployees is not on the basis of fair em- 
ployment practices. It refers to permit- 
ting a person to leave a job and seek 
other type of employment. It is a re- 
striction which applies with regard to 
staying on a certain job, It is not based 
on fair employment practices in any 
sense. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course not. There 
is no fair employment in this bill for an 
employer. There would not be for an 
employee, either, if we passed a law 
which required him to work for whom- 
ever the Federal agency said he had to 
work for. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not say that 
Great Britain had a fair employment 
practice act. So far as I know, they 
would not adopt such a law. What I 
wanted to point out was that they had 
already, under the socialistic program, 
impinged upon the liberty of their citi- 
zans to work where they please. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If we follow the road 
of nationalization in this country, it will 
be as inevitable as the sun follows the 
night that a law of that nature will be 
necessary to carry on as industrial plants 
are nationalized. It is not possible to 
apply a distortion of the Constitution 
of the United States to one group with- 
out being able to apply some other dis- 
tortion to another group. If the Con- 
stitution is violated to provide an ad- 
vantage for one individual, it may like- 
wise be violated to work an injury to the 
same individual. The pendulum of opin- 
ion among people of a State swings to 
and fro with the years. The Constitu- 
tion, and more particularly the Bill of 
Rights, was largely written to protect 
a temporary minority from the excesses 
of a temporary majority. It may well 
be that other years will see another bill 
adopted which would provide vicious 
sanctions against American citizens for 
refusing to work for an employer selected 
for him by an agency of the State. If 
that day should come, Mr. President, I 
doubt not that sanctimonious dema- 
gogs will stand on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and say that the bill does not com- 
pel any person to work for anyone at all. 
They will stand on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and say that it does not compel any- 
one, but will merely punish a person if 
he refuses to work for the employer who 
is selected for him by a Federal agency. 

We may be assured that in any bill 
which is considered there will be set 
forth reasons, in its pious declarations 
and findings of fact, that will be equally 
as cogent for the passing of the bill as 
any discrimination against an individual 
on eccount of race, color, or religion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
Max in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Did not the Senator 
say a while ago that under the terms 
of the bill a person could in effect be 
criminally prosecuted and tried and con- 
victed without a jury? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I challenge anyone, 
I care not how he feels about the bill, to 
show how an individual can ever get 
before a jury, if he gets into the toils 
of this Federal Commission proposed to 
be set up. 

Mr.STENNIS. And he could be prose- 
cuted in some State remote from the 
place where the alleged offense was com- 
mitted, could he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I challenge the Sen- 
ator or anyone else to point out a pro- 
vision in the bill under which a person 
could be tried in the vicinage where the 
offense was alleged to have been com- 
mitted. He will be tried where the 
agency chooses. And that is not all, 
but he can be taken hither and yon 
across the United States, together with 
his books and papers. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would the Senator 
like to have the Recorp show the word- 
ing and the spirit of the sixth amend- 
ment, on this very subject matter, which 
provides: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law. 


In other words, I point out that those 
who framed the Constitution wrote into 
the organic law of the land a provision 
localizing hearings and trials, even down 
to the district in a State beyond which 
proceedings could not be had, 

Mr. RUSSELL, Or course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill was carefully drawn in an 
effort to evade the very constitutional 
provision to which the Senator refers. 

As I have stated before, in the very 
powerful and unanswerable argument 
made in the minority views filed by the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, he 
pointed out some 9 or 10 specific pro- 
visions of the Constitution which this bill 
would invade and violate. It is a trav- 
esty on our constitutional system even 
to consider it. 

Mr. STENNIS. It would be a viola- 
tion not only of the letter, but of the 
spirit of the sixth amendment, would it 
not? 

Mr. RUSSELL, Completely. It would 
undertake to repeal it by a simple stat- 
ute, not in the method prescribed in the 
Constitution. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. He will find the other 
mandates of the Constitution with which 
the provisions of the bill come in conflict. 

Mr. President, I repeat, the advocates 
of the unrestrained power of a Federal 
agency will do well to consider the possi- 
bilities of legislation which would require 
an employee to work for an employer 
selected by a State agency if the bill were 
enacted. 

The Federal Constitution does give 
assurances to our citizens. These assur- 
ances extend to every citizen. Whether 
of a majority or minority, however he 
may label himself, they assure him the 
right to create a job or establish a busi- 
ness of his own, That is a constitutional 
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protection of all citizens, whether belong- 
ing to so-called minorities or majorities, 
This bill, of course, has been advertised 
as being a great blessing to the members 
of the Negro race. In the exercise of 
their constitutional rights many Negroes 
in the South have now accumulated more 
than a million dollars. Many of our 
good Negro citizens have built banks and 
insurance companies which afford em- 
ployment to hundreds of their race. 
What would be the effect of legislation 
of this kind upon those businesses? It 
is a part of the boast of the American 
people that every citizen is protected in 
the opportunity to pursue happiness and 
acquire property, while we are here con- 
sidering a bill saying that one American 
citizen must give an alien a job. Yet we 
have so many proud stories of the im- 
migrant boy who came to the United 
States, and, through his own efforts, built 
up an establishment and afforded em- 
ployment to hundreds. It is proposed to 
strike down the Constitution which pro- 
tected him in that right by the perversion 
of the Constitution sought by this bill. 
Mr, President, that opportunity is still 


_open to every citizen in the United States. 


The enactment of a bill like this would 
destroy the incentive which has driven 
the American people to develop new busi- 
nesses and create new job opportunities. 
What sane man would hazard his money 
in the construction of a new plant and 
give jobs if a Federal bureau was to have 
the power to say who was to operate the 
plant for him? 

Mr. President, we are now engaged in 
@ so-called cold war, and that is as 
good a label as any that might be given 
to it. No man knows when it may turn 
into a shooting war, but unless it does 
the cold war between our representative 
democracy and the ideologies of com- 
munism will continue for many years. 
The free world looks to America for sup- 
port, economic support, and for arms 
with which to defend the freedom that 
remains. The men who sit in the Krem- 
lin have not been deterred from aggres- 
sion by fear of our armed might or that 
of our allies. Russia now has the atomic 
bomb, and with their callous disregard of 
human life, the fact that we possess the 
atomic bomb would not deter them from 
an atomic war. 

There is one powerful weapon in the 
arsenal of democracy of which they 
stand in awe. This weapon is the in- 
dustrial system created under the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise which en- 
ables us to outproduce the whole world, 
Free enterprise and free labor give us 
the power to produce which the Russians 
fear and which heartens our friends. 
This bill is a direct assault upon free 
enterprise. Our industrial plant will not 
expand and cannot long remain free 
if a Federal bureaucracy takes away 
from private enterprise the right of se- 
lection of employees and the right to 
control policies of promotion within the 
organization. This bill will inevitably 
bring about the nationalization of in- 
dustry. The destruction of the system 
under which we have grown great and 
strong and which has given us the high- 
est standard of living for all of our peo- 
ple that the world has ever known would 
be as great a calamity as the loss of a 
major war. 
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We will not, Mr. President, strengthen 
ourselves so as to enable us to contribute 
to the support of France and England, 
and our other allies, by adopting a sys- 
tem of state socialism. They have that 
system, and their production limps. . 

We will not .defeat Russia in either 
the cold war or a shooting war by copy- 
ing any part of the Russian system. I 
would be the last to say that every per- 
son supporting this bill is a Socialist or 
Communist. Many good Americans 
have heen deceived. Many Members of 
Congress who abhor communism and 
dislike socialism have been so unwary 
as to be caught by the fair label of this 
bill without considering all of its im- 
plications. I do, however, unhesitat- 
ingly assert that every Socialist and 
every Communist in the United States, 
every person who believes in Government 
ownership and operation of our indus- 
tries, are ardently supporting this meas- 
sure and all its sanctions. The Daily 
Worker claims credit for originating the 
idea and places this bill as No. 1 on the 
agenda of the Communist Party. These 
people know well that the enactment of 
the bill will reduce the effectiveness of 
the American industrial plant, and is the 
longest step forward toward the commu- 
nistic state we could possibly take. 

It follows the Russian idea in that it 
creates for the first time in America an 
army of thought police. The bill would 
create a new crime under our system 
which is labeled discrimination. It does 
not require the commission of an overt 
act before subjecting a defendant to 
punishment. As a practical matter it 
undertakes to punish and jail free Amer- 
ican citizen for a mental attitude. No 
one but a thought policeman clothed 
with the power of this FEPC organiza- 
tion could possibly determine what is in 
the mind of a man who employed A in 
preference to B where both are appli- 
cants for the job. No wonder the bill 
is carefully drawn to avoid a trial by 
jury. Under our system of justice it is 
impossible to get a jury anywhere to con- 
vict and punish any person for what he 
thinks or for a mental attitude. We 
therefore are confronted with this de- 
mand that a Federal agency be created 
to prosecute, persecute, and jail Ameri- 
can citizens for a state of mind of which 
the agency does not approve. And all 
this without a trial by jury. 

This police state bill not only denies 
and circumscribes the right of property, 
it seeks to deny to an American citizen 
the right to choose his own associates. 
More than that, it gives to some petty 
Federal bureaucrat the power to probe 
the minds of men to determine what 
motivated them to promote one em- 
ployee instead of another to positions of 
trust and responsibility. 

The enactment of the bill would mark 
the beginning of the end of the Anglo- 
American system of justice. It would 
deny the precious rights which we have 
long enjoyed which were won through 
the sacrifices of thousands of men over 
hundreds of years in our long quest for 
freedom and individual liberty. It would 
cause us to surrender the fundamental 
rights won upon the signing of Magna 
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Carta. Adoption of the system of ad- 
ministration proposed by that bill would 
mark the return to the star chamber and 
Lord Jeffries. 

Under this monstrous proposition, if 
some petty Federal bureaucrat suspects 
a citizen of being motivated by preju- 
dice in employment or in promotions, he 
summons the citizen before him. The 
complaining bureaucrat sits as judge and 
jury and acts as prosecuting attorney. 
The defendant is denied the sacred and 
blood-won right of appearing before a 
jury of his peers. He has no assurance 
under this bill that he will be tried in 
the vicinage of the alleged discrimina- 
tion. The bureaucrat may drag him and 
all the books and records essential to the 
operation of his business to any place 
within the United States. If there is any 
shred of evidence, even from a com- 
plaining witness, of this nebulous charge 
of discrimination in employment, in pro- 
motion, or condition of employment, he 
may be found guilty and sent to jail. 
The bill professes the right of judicial 
review, but the restrictions upon it are 
so carefully drawn that the right of ju- 
dicial review is to all intents and pur- 
poses denied. Nowhere along the line 
does he have a chance to appear before 
a jury. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
man in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Even though an em- 
ployer had the right of judicial review of 
his case, would not his business in the 
meantime practically have come to a 
halt, after he had been dragged all 
around the country, wherever the Com- 
mission wished to drag him? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, in many 
cases it would result in the destruction of 
the employer’s business. 

Mr. President, the persecutions of this 
thought police will not only harass many 
men until they are driven from business, 
but it will create a state of mind on the 
part of management which will result in 
a preferred status for minority groups 
in all matters of employment and pro- 
motion. The bill, if enacted, is sure to 
discriminate against the average, garden 
variety American citizen, who cannot 
claim connection with a minority group, 
in the competition for jobs and promo- 
tions in business and industry. The 
American businessman does not like to 
be involved in litigation. He knows that 
it takes him away from his business for 
days on end. From experience he has 
found that the lawyers are expensive 
and that court costs mount rapidly. In 
such proceedings as may be had under 
the bill he also stands in danger of being 
confined in jail as a common criminal. 
There is no specific term of punishment 
or limitation upon it prescribed. If the 
defendant sees fits to continue in his 
refusal to comply, the judge may keep 
him in jail till he rots. 

Under the terms of the bill the em- 
ployer may be required to pay back pay 
to any person alleged to have been dis- 
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criminated against in employment or 
promotion. After one brush with this 


unfair and un-American thought police 


organization, every businessman would 
thereafter resolve every doubt in favor of 
the potential prosecutor. 

Let us suppose for example that two 
girls, one a Negro and one a white girl, 
an ordinary, average, garden variety 
white girl, not in a position to claim 
credit with any minority group, applied 
in a newspaper office for one opening. 
Even if the employer were of the opinion 
that the ordinary garden variety white 
girl was slightly the more efficient of the 
two he would be afraid to give her the 
job. He would know that the Negro 
girl could go next door to the FEPC 
office and charge discrimination. Why, 
even if the employer were to win the 
case, it would be only after he had lost 
days from his business to answer and to 
go before the FEPC, it would be after he 
had incurred the expense of a lawyer to 
fight the case, and after he had been 
compelled to waste days of his most val- 
uable employees before this agency testi- 
fying as witnesses. 

The plaintiff is afforded a Govern- 
ment lawyer. He is expressly provided 
in the bill with the power of subpena 
from any place within the United States 
without any expense to him. He has 
nothing to lose. If the defendant loses 
his case he would not only have wasted 
valuable days and the expenses of his 
lawyer and the time of his witnesses, 
but he would be compelled to pay the 
Negro girl applicant back pay and em- 
ploy her. If the defendant refused, he 
would go to jail. 

I assert that those who would be faced 
with the danger of being subjected to 
prosecution before this Federal kangaroo 
court on a charge of discrimination, 
could not be fair to the average Ameri- 
can in matters of employment or promo- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
BREWSTER in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? . 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Under those circum- 
stances, could the employer be sure that 
on the basis of the very facts given he 
would not be persecuted by the white 
girl for favoring the colored girl? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Well, I do not see how 
on earth the average garden variety of 
white American could possibly sustain 
a claim that he was discriminated 
against on account of race, color, or re- 
ligion. That is the cross this bill would 
put upon the average American, because 
by the very nature of this proposal a per- 
son would almost have to be a member 
of one of the so-called minority groups 
before he would have any chance what- 
ever before the commission to be set up 
under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. LONG. Or suppose an employer 
had told one of his subordinates that 
he would like to employ the whité girl 
because she was more able and more 
capable, but that, unfortunately, because 
he had very few colored people working 
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in his plant, he would have to hire the 
colored girl. Suppose there were in that 
case evidence showing that actually he 
had discriminated against the white girl 
by leaning over backwards in favor of 
the colored girl. How about that situa- 
tion? Would not that amount to dis- 
crimination against the white girl? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Theoretically that 
would be the case, but I do not think 
there would be any demand whatever of 
that sort on the part of an organization 
of the nature of the one we had under 
the Executive order on FEPC, under such 
circumstances, 

Mr. LONG. But certainly if the com- 
mission wanted to be fair, under such 
circumstances it would have to find that 
the employer had discriminated against 
the white girl by hiring the colored girl. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think that 
finding would be had by such a commis- 
sion under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that under the previous 
FEPC Commission, 80 percent of the per- 
sons employed by the Commission were 
colored? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought the per- 
centage was 79. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That shows how fair that Commission 
wanted to be in its work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, that is what I 
alluded to in my remark to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am glad the Sen- 
ator referred to the FEC we had during 
the troublous times of the war, because 
an investigation of a somewhat restricted 
nature was conducted by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and it found that what 
the Senator has referred to literally oc- 
curred, in that the business people were 
persecuted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the power 
of that organization was only to harass 
and annoy. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Les, that is all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That commission did 
not have one-tenth of the power which 
this bill proposes be established. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. However, I am 
sure the Senator is quite familiar with 
the harassment and annoyance which 
1 705 inflicted upon the people of Mary- 
and. : 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I shall refer to 
that before I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iam glad the Sena- 
tor will do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, not 
only in matters of promotions and em- 
ployment would this bill handicap the 
average American citizen, but also in pe- 
rlods of slack business and necessary 
lay-offs, if it became necessary for an 
employer to lay off 10 or 15 persons, no 
employer would be likely to select for 
dismissal those who could take him into 
this unfair and un-American court and 
subject him to great expense or severe 
punishment. The operations of a Fed- 
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eral law of this nature would do more to 
foster race and religious consciousness 
in this country and to array race against 
race and to create confusion and preju- 
dice among our people than a thousand 
hate groups or almost anything else we 
can imagine. Under the false guise of 
fairness it would inevitably work to the 
detriment of the majority of our people 
who cannot identify themselves with a 
minority group, and it would handicap 
them in their efforts to a livelihood and 
get ahead in the world. 

Mr. President, the other day I was 
reading the orders issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in regard to fair 
employment practices. Those orders em- 
phasize the point I have just made. I 
do not challenge the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to establish any kind 
of a fair-employment-practice group 
that it may see fit to establish by means 
of legislation for Federal employment. 
That is the only kind of FEPC which I 
ae could be had under the Constitu- 

on. 

However, I now hold in my hand a 
memorandum which was sent to the 
heads of all bureaus and offices in the 
Department of the Interior by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The memoran- 
dum is on the subject of the application 
of fair-employment-practices policy. I 
shall not read all of it, although I shall 
submit it for the Recorp. However, it 
emphasizes the determination of that 
executive department to see that there 
will be no discrimination whatever on 
account of race, creed, or color; and it 
contains a statement which answers the 
question which has been asked by the 
Senator from Louisiana, I may say. I 
read from the order or memorandum: 

It is recognized that the current form of 
application for employment deliberately does 
not reveal the race, color, or religion of an 
applicant, 


Of course, that is within the power of 
the Federal Government. 

I read further from the memorandum 
of the Secretary of the Interior: 

Nevertheless, the responsible officer fre- 
quently knows, despite the fact that it is 
not disclosed by the applicant’s papers, that 
the applicant is a Negro, or Indian, or other 
nonwhite, or what is, in fact, his religion or 
his national origin. 


I skip some in reading from the mem- 
orandum, and then read the following: 


Since, among the four grounds mentioned, 
complaints of discrimination have most fre- 
quently been based upon race and color— 


Mr. President, this is the crux of the 
matter, and I ask Senators to note this— 


I should like each officer (whether the per- 
sonnel officer or a supervisory official) in the 
several bureaus and offices of the Depart- 
ment who has authority to make or finally 
recommend selections for either appoint- 
ment or promotion, to prepare in cases in 
which he passes over either for appointment 
or promotion an individual known to him 
to be Negro, Indian, or other nonwhite, a 
statement of his reason for rejection or non- 
selection of such individual. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, does the Senator mean 
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that those officials were required to give 
a reason for their action? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If a Negro is not em- 
ployed or promoted, or is discharged in a 
time of lay-offs his superiors must give a 
reason. I am showing how this discrim- 
inates against the average garden variety 
of white person. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is almost as strong a preference as 
we give to servicemen today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask Senators to listen 
to the reading of this memorandum, 
which requires that in the case of all pro- 
motions and appointments in the In- 
terior Department, only in the case of a 
Negro who is passed over either for pro- 
motion or for appointment. does the of- 
ficer in charge have to file a written 
statement as to why he did not hire or 
promote that person. 

I read further from the memorandum 
of the Secretary of the Interior to the 
heads of all bureaus and offices in the 
Department of the Interior: 

Similarly, in reductions in force, such a 
statement should be prepared in each case 
in which a Negro, or Indian, or other non- 
white employee is selected for separation in- 
stead of a white employee of lesser status or 
seniority. It is my intention, by this direc- 
tion, that the preparation of this statement 
shall be the personal responsibility of the 
final recommending or selecting official of 
whatever rank, and that he shall not dele- 
gate this responsibility. 


The memorandum goes on to pre- 
scribe that— 

Two copies of this statement shall be sub- 
mitted promptly after the personnel action 
has been taken, direct to the fair employ- 
ment officer of the department, one copy to 
the head of the bureau or office, and one copy 
shall go through supervisory channels to the 
personnel officer of the bureau or office. In 
addition, the bureau or office may provide for 
such other copies as its own needs require, 
This statement may be brief, but it should be 
comprehensive— 


And then the memorandum proceeds 
to state what must be included in the 
statement. 

Mr. President, I contend that this 
business of equality of treatinent is as 
broad as it is long. If the bureau head 
is subjected to the possibility of being 
discharged unless he prepares all those 
papers to show why he did not hire or 
promote a Negro or why he discharged 
a Negro, does not that serve as an undue 
handicap and does it not operate to the 
disadvantage of the average, garden 
variety of white American who is work- 
ing in the Interior Department? If it 
does not, then I do not know what could. 

I wish to say here that the bill now 
under discussion would give the proposed 
commission the right to issue a regula- 
tion to that identical effect, applicable 
to every business and every enterprise in 
this land employing more than 50 per- 
sons. I have not a doubt that a regula- 
tion with similar requirements would be 
among the first prepared by the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have the entire memorandum 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D. C., December 1, 1949. 

Memorandum to: Heads of all bureaus and 
Offices. 

From: The Secretary. 

Subject: Application of fair employment 
practices policy. 

I am transmitting herewith a memoran- 
dum on the above subject which was signed 
yesterday by Secretary Krug. I take this 
opportunity of stating that I am in thor- 
ough accord with the policy therein stated. 
I request its complete observance. I request, 
also, that in making the memorandum 
available as is intended, you distribute with 
each copy of it a copy of this memorandum 
from me, 

Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. November 30, 1949. 
Memorandum to: Heads of all bureaus and 
Offices. 
From: The Secretary. 
Subject: Application of fair employment 
practices policy. 

In my memorandum to heads of all bu- 
reaus and offices dated May 19, 1949, I stated 
that I think the Department has done well 
in the application of its long-observed policy 
of nondiscrimination against individuals be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, but I suggested that there has been 
a negative rather than a positive approach 
in this application. I asked for reexamina- 
tion of our practices in the light of Execu- 
tive Order 9980 dated July 26, 1948, and 
directed that there be a new advertence by 
each responsible official and supervisor in the 
Department and in its bureaus and offices to 
that segment of these practices for which 
he, as an individual, is responsible. I expect 
that in the interim considerable thought 
has been given in that direction by those 
Officials. 

I should like now to see some implementa- 
tion of this plan to bring about desired re- 
sults. Therefore, I ask the head of each 
bureau and office to direct the head of each 
of his main organizational units, including 
each field office, to conduct within his divi- 
sion, branch, section, office or other unit, a 
series of training sessions to-be concluded by 
April 1, 1950, for the purpose of instructing 
selected employees in relation to carrying on 
& positive fair employment program. These 
selected employees should include (a) all 
major and minor supervisory employees and 
(b) all other employees who have any au- 
thority (1) to select or reject applicants for 
appointment, or (2) to select or reject em- 
ployees for promotion, or (3) to select or 
pass upon selections for separation because 
of reductions in force, or (4) to make or 
approve assignments. In short, every em- 
ployee who can in any way, through his 
assigned duties, affect the success or failure 
of a forthright program of nondiscrimina- 
tion should be given thorough basic instruc- 
tion to assure that discrimination shall be 
effectively abolished and withstood. 

In the course of training sessions, the re- 
sponsible official who conducts the sessions 
shall stress: 

1. The basic and fundamental concept that 
there shall be no discrimination based on 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

2. The corollary to that concept, namely, 
(a) that all personnel actions, including ap- 
pointments, promotions, and selections for 
separation upon reduction in force, shall be 
based solely upon merit; and (b) that all 
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assignments including (1) assignment of 
duties, (2) assignment of. working space, and 
(3) assignment or arrangement of any other 
working conditions, likewise shall be based 
solely upon merit. 

It should be made clear— 

1. That all positions, including those em- 
bracing su! duties, are open to all 
alike on the basis of merit only. 

2. That mixed-group assignments and 
mixed-group supervision can normally be 
expected to result from an impartial applica- 
tion of this nondiscrimination policy. 

It would be well in each group to start off 
this series of training sessions by distributing 
and reading aloud (1) Executive Order 9980, 
(2) my order No. 2520, (3) my memorandum 
of May 19, 1949, to heads of all bureaus and 
offices on the subject of “Fair Employment 
Practices,” (4) this memorandum} and (5) 
any consistent supplemental written instruc- 
tions on the subject that may be issued by 
the heads of bureaus and offices to the per- 


‘sonnel under their direction. This will give 


each member of each group first-hand knowl- 
edge of the President’s program and of my 
wishes as to carrying it out. 

Following this distribution and oral read- 
ing, there should be group discussions, and 
question-and-answer periods, in which the 
material may be thoroughly reviewed. In 
such sessions, it should be made clear to all 
that the policy can be wholly successful only 
by a full understanding of it and cooperation 
on the part of all officials to make it work. 
It should be made clear, too, that there is 
to be no temporizing with regard to this 
policy and that periodic surveys will be made 
to determine that it is recelving thorough- 
going application in all units of the Depart- 
ment. 

As in my memorandum of May 19, I want 
again to emphasize that merit is the key- 
note of this whole program. It should be 
considered one of the fundamental require- 
ments in an official for meeting the respon- 
sibilities of supervision, appointment, selec- 
tion or assignment, that he be able impar- 
tially to observe this policy, just as one of 
the prerequisities of the assignment of an 
employee to the job of chauffer is his ability 
to operate an automotive vehicle. The in- 
ability to meet the essential requirement may 
well be considered as disabling in the one 
case as in the other. In selecting employees 
to fill supervisory or administrative positions 
which will involve responsibility for action 
that may affect the success or failure of this 
nondiscriminatory policy, responsible offi- 
cials shall carefully examine into the ability 
of each such individual to promote this basic 
policy. 

An assignment of duties which requires 
segregation, whether it be of a member of the 
Caucasian, Mongoloid, or Negroid race, need 
not necessarily be discrimination. There can 
be no doubt that instances will arise in which 
there will occur, by the very fact of assign- 
ment on merit, segregation in fact without 
discrimination. For example, an individual 
assigned as the sole operator of a photo- 
graphic darkroom may be either white or 
nonwhite without there being involved the 
slightest element of discrimination. 

It is recognized that the current form of 
application for employment deliberately does 
not reveal the race, color, or religion of an 
applicant. While the form requests an appli- 
cant to state his place of birth, doing so may 
not reveal his national origin. Nevertheless 
the responsible officer frequently knows, de- 
spite the fact that it is not disclosed by the 
applicant’s papers, that the applicant is a 
Negro, or Indian, or other nonwhite, or what 
is, in fact, his religion or his national origin. 
Of course, in the case of promotion or con- 
sideration for promotion, or for separation 
because of reduction in force, the official re- 
sponsible for selection must know some of 
these facts and may know others of them 
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about each of the employees on the job 
who are eligible ‘for consideration. The 
Official’s knowledge of the race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin of the individual 
under consideration is the important fac- 
tor, not how he came by such. knowledge. 
This is not to imply that any special effort 
is to be made to ascertain these facts, and 
in the absence of knowledge on the part 
of the official no discrimination on that basis 
would be present. 

In the application of the “merit only“ 
principle of our fair employment policy it is 
reco; d that there is involved the exercise 
of individual judgments, and that such judg- 
ments may differ. There is in this memoran- 
dum no implication that any preferences 
other than those provided by applicable laws 
and regulations shall be shown any person in 
order to avoid a charge of discrimination. 

Since, among the four grounds mentioned, 
complaints of discrimination have most fre- 
quently been based upon race and color, I 
should like each officer (whether the person- 
nel officer or a supervisory official) in the 
several bureaus and offices of the Department 
who has authority to make or finally recom- 
mend selections for either appointment or 
promotion, to prepare in cases in which he 
passes over either for appointment or pro- 
motion an individual known to him to be 
Negro, Indian, or other nonwhite, a state- 
ment of his reason for rejection or nonselec- 
tion of such individual. Similarly, in reduc- 
tions in force such a statement should be 
prepared in each case in which a Negro, or 
Indian, or other nonwhite employee is se- 
lected for separation instead of a white em- 
ployee of lesser status or seniority. It is my 
intention, by this direction, that the prep- 
aration of this statement shall be the per- 
sonal responsibility of the final recommend- 
ing or selecting official of whatever rank, and 
that he shall not delegate the responsibility. 

Two copies of this statement shall be sub- 
mitted promptly after the personnel action 
has been taken direct to the fair employ- 
ment officer of the Department, one copy to 
the head of the bureau or office, and one copy 
shall go through supervisory channels to the 
personnel officer of the bureau or office. In 
addition, the bureau or office may provide 
for such other copies as its own needs require. 
This statement may be brief, but it should 
be comprehensive, as, for example, “Consid- 
ered for this appointment (or for this pro- 
motion, as the case may be) five applicants, 
and Mr. A (Negro, Indian, or other nonwhite) 
not appointed (or not selected) because Mr. 
B had superior educational qualifications,” 
or “had superior experience,” or “had longer 
experience,” or “had a superior work record,” 
or whatever the fact or facts may be. Any 
number of such facts or combination of facts 
as are warranted and applicable in a given 
instance should be stated. This will permit 
a reviewing official to determine by a review 
of the record, including such statement, 
whether he agrees, on the face of the record, 
with the action taken. In this way the 
reviewing or supervisory Official is enabled 
to form his own conclusions as to the ob- 
servance of this departmental policy and 
as to the quality of judgment that is being 
exercised in matters of this kind. The copy 
sent to the bureau personnel officer shall 
be made a part of the official personnel file 
of the individual to whom it relates. 

Heads of bureaus and offices should require 
their responsible officials periodically to ex- 
amine, and should themselves periodically 
examine, into the manner in which this of- 
cial policy of nondiscrimination is being ob- 
served within their bureaus and offices, so 
that timely inquiry can be made into any 
case that requires it. In this way it should 
be possible to avoid claims of discrimination, 
Certainly we can in this way minimize them. 

The wholehearted cooperation of all heads 
of bureaus and offices and other responsible 
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officials in this further implementation of 
this policy will be expected and appreciated. 

Upon receipt of this memorandum please 
inform the fair employment officer of the 
Department of the number of copies of it 
that will be required in your bureau or office 
to make distribution for the instruction ses- 
sions that I have outlined and for other 
purposes, 

J. A. KRUG, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. RUSSELL. What are the effi- 
ciency experts in private firms going to 
say? They are going to say we have got 
to hire all these stenographers, we have 
got to hire many typists, we are com- 
pelled to spend all this money to explain 
why we should not promote this Negro, 
why we did not employ this Negro, or 
why we laid him off when it was neces- 
sary to cut our force. We do not have 
to go to this expense if we do not hire 
or promote a white man or if we dis- 
charge a white man. What will result? 
It is obliged to discriminate against the 
garden variety of white man who can 
not claim affiliation with any minority 
group in every job opportunity. There 
is no escape from that, by any process 
of logic or reason which can be applied. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina and 
Mr. LONG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
may say to the Senator that what he has 
just read into the Recorp leads me to 
think that it amounts to a preferential 
right being given to them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course it creates a 
clear preference for the minority af- 
fected and is intended to have this 
effect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, when we give to 
a person a right such as that, he cer- 
tainly should have given to the United 
States some service different from that 
of other individuals. The only person I 
know of to whom the Civil Service Com- 
mission gives that right is a person who 
has been in the armed services. I think 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonel, 
who is a member of the committee, will 
agree with me. I cannot understand 
why such a letter—such an intimidating 
letter, I may say, should be written to 
anyone. I think we should look into the 
matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve in fair employment practices, I de- 
plore such tactics of favoritism by an 
agency in the Government of the United 
States. The Government might have a 
right to create or recognize a preferred 
status among its own employees, even if 
it discriminates in favor of a minority 
but I insist that all those employed in 
private enterprise should not be sub- 
jected to any such order as that. The 
Commission would have the right to issue 
such a regulation, undoubtedly, under 
the terms of this bill. When it does, it 
means that a preferred status will have 
been created in employment; which is 
the real objective, or one of the ob- 
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jectives, if not the primary one, back of 
this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
notice from what the Senator has read 
that there is also set up what is known 
in the Department as a Fair Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; they have had 
that for some time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
know that they go into details which re- 
quire the keeping of additional records, 
at a cost to the Government of thousands 
upon thousands of dollars. That depart- 
ment ought to be investigated. So far 
as I am concerned, we can cut off a 
little bit of its appropriation and save 
the money. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I now yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, along the 
line suggested by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, the provisions 
of the veterans’ preference law are simi- 
lar, in that, at present, under the law, 
when a veteran is passed over, it is un- 
necessary for the person passing over 
the veteran to send in a written state- 
ment of the reason for passing him over. 
The testimony before the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and the sub- 
committee studying the matter, has been 
that even though the veteran can be 
passed over, after giving reasons, the 
fact that the person who would have to 
give the reasons would have to go into 
a full explanation almost invariably 
means that the veteran gets the job, and 
I suppose that would be the case under 
this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the intention, 
of course, of the order issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Such an or- 
der could have no other result. 

Mr. LONG. As I recall, in the case of 
veterans, it results 90 percent of the time 
in the veteran’s getting the job. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If this bill should 
ever be enacted, the person in the hinter- 
lands who is employed in a plant, and 
who cannot claim to be a member of a 
minority group, can expect to contend 
with a regulation of similar import ap- 
plying to every enterprise in the United 
States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I wonder 
whether the Senator from Georgia will 
give us the name of the signer of the 
Interior Department letter? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The letter has been 
placed in the Recorp. I have another 
copy of it, showing that it was signed on 
November 30, 1949, by J. A. Krug, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, but was transmitted 
to the bureaus under date of December 1, 
1949, under the signature of Oscar L. 
Chapman, Secretary of the Interior. I 
have placed it in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I shall not undertake at 
this time to discuss all the infirmities of 
this bill. We are told that despite its 
infirmities and weaknesses, there is a 
great public demand throughout the 
country for the enactment of this bill. 
We are told that such a demand is con- 
tained in the political platforms of both 
major political parties, It is stressed in 
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some quarters that it is supported by a 
number of active political groups and 
organizations. 

I sometimes wish that under our rep- 
resentative system of government it 
were possible for us to submit measures 
such as this to the people for a decision 
by way of referendum. I would gladly 
submit this bill to a plebiscite. More 
than that, I would submit it to the vote 
of either all Democrats of the country 
or of all the Republicans, and I would 
have no fear as to the outcome of such 
a referendum, 

The fact that this bill is here clearly ` 
demonstrates the threat to the American 
system posed by bloc voting by minority 
groups whose votes are alleged to con- 
trol the outcome of elections in the larger 
and more populous States. Bidding for 
the votes of special groups may be an 
old American custom, but it has never 
been carried so far as the high bids 
threatening our very form of govern- 
ment and our way of life, made by both 
of the majority parties for the votes of 
minority groups pressuring this bill. 
These groups are claimed to represent 
the balance of power in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
one or two other States which supposed- 
ly control presidential elections. From 
my own observation, I can say that I 
have found no great enthusiasm among 
the rank and file of the American peo- 
pie to adopt a socialistic system in Amer- 
ca. 

I think that the feeling against social- 
ism is spreading throughout the English- 
speaking world. It started in New Zea- 
land, proceeded to Australia, and was 
evidenced by the close election in Eng- 
land and the result of elections in this 
country. I observed yesterday that in 
the State of Texas a Republican had 
been elected. I do not know whether 
that was brought about by the most re- 
cent slogan of “Liberty versus Social- 
ism.” I believe that if the Republican 
Party is sincere in its protestation that 
it stands for individual liberty as against 
the doctrine of socialism, and would 
prove its faith by its votes, it would carry 
great appeal to the American people at 
this time. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
either of the party platforms, which it 
is said were relied upon to support an 
FEPC bill, ever contemplated one that 
had sanctions as drastic as those con- 
tained in this bill. The truth of the 
matter is, and frankness requires the 
statement, that under our present sys- 
tem of elections, both major parties are 
most vulnerable to the demand of vot- 
ing blocs, even if they be small. In the 
instant case both of the major parties 
are political prisoners of the minority 
groups behind the bill. In bidding 
against each other they have both come 
under minority direction. 

Mr. President, there have been more 
misrepresentation, propaganda, and 
pressure behind the philosophy of this 
bill, on both the State and National levels, 
than there have been on perhaps any 
other issue in my time. Despite this, 
adoption of the idea has not spread like 
eny prairie fire. FEPC laws have been 
proposed in towns, cities, and in States 
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throughout the Nation, as well as in the 
Federal Congress. In all these cases 
those persons in public life who did not 
immediately welcome the idea have been 
charged with intolerance, in addition to 
being threatened with reprisal. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In the reconstruc- 
tion day, when all the foul punishments 
one could think of were visited upon the 
southern people, did Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens, with all his wild radicalism, ever 

think of introducing a bill like this? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Thad Stevens was a 
man of great ability. I do not admire 
his methods, and I resent the legislation 
by which he sought to humiliate and 
punish the South. He would have op- 
posed this bill because he had sufficient 
intelligence to see that its enactment 
would set in motion a train of events 
which would eventually pull down the 
temple of individual freedom in this land. 
Of course he never would have tolerated 
any such measure as that which is pro- 
posed. This is not sectional legislation. 
It will be as disastrous to the North as 
to the South. It will destroy the Ameri- 
can way of life and annul the rights of 
freemen everywhere. 

No, Mr. President; the members of 
State legislatures as well as the Members 
of the National Congress have all felt 
this pressure and have seen this propa- 
ganda, but, in spite of it, only 8 of the 
48 States have passed any real FEPC 
laws. They are all much milder in their 
sanctions than is the case with reference 
to this monstrosity. 

I want the Senate to bear in mind that 
none of these laws has sprung from any 
general and widespread demand. Every 
one of them has been the product of the 
pressure of minority groups. We need 
no better illustration of that than the 
referendum which was conducted in the 
State of California. I do not suppose 
anyone would charge that California is 
a reactionary State. It was in that 
State that we saw the birth of the ham- 
and-egg movement, the Townsend plan, 
and many other ideas which would not 
be considered reactionary. As a matter 
of fact, many of our self-styled and 
labeled liberals look upon California as 
the paradise of liberalism. But when this 
issue was submitted to a vote of the 
people, after minority groups at the 
state house working on the legislature 
had failed, the question was taken to the 
people at the grass roots. Two and a 
half million of them voted, and by a 
margin of 2 to 1, in every county of the 
State, the people of California said that 
this idea was too un-American, too radi- 
cal, and too destructive of our form of 
Government and the rights of property 
to appeal to them. 

Some of the proponents of the meas- 
ure, Mr. President, say that the system 
has worked well in some of the States. 
We are told that not many persons have 
been sent to jail in connection with it, 
and it has not caused any great confusion 
in the States which have such laws. 
Under the ninth and tenth amendments 
to the Federal Constitution a State may 
have—I doubt it—some right to legislate 
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in this field, but the Federal Government 
clearly has no such right. The fact that 
a State law may not have caused con- 
fusion may be a reason for another State 
to pass such a law. I lean over back- 
wards in sustaining the rights of the 
States, but I not only question and deny, 
but I challenge the production of proof 
of any power in the Federal Government, 
under the Federal Constitution, to enact 
such a law as the one which is proposed. 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the manner of enforcement of a 
State law and that of the enforcement 
of a Federal statute. Thomas Jefferson 
knew whereof he spoke when he advised 
us to keep the power of the Government, 
and particularly the police power, close 
to the people. Most State statutes, in 
fact, all of them, I think, at least permit 
the right of trial by jury. That is a 
great restraint upon captious prosecu- 
tions under a law of this kind. It is 
not only a restraint upon captious prose- 
cutions, but it serves as a restraint upon 
the power of bureaucracy which is always 
reaching out and grasping for more and 
more power. Not only that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but those who enforce the State 
laws are usually appointed by the State 
administration, and they are a little slow 
to jump on a fellow citizen of the State 
without some sound reason, for fear that 
it may cost the State administration a 
few votes. In other words, they walk 
lightly in the enforcement of statutes of 
this character. The governor has an 
effect upon the enforcement of law in a 
State. He is interested in politics, and 
will see to it that there is not too extreme 
action within the State. 

There is a great difference in the ap- 
proach of an agent of the New York 
FEPC in enforcing a State FEPC law 
in New York than would be the case if 
the same individual were seeking to en- 
force a Federal law on a citizen of Michi- 
gan or on a citizen of Georgia. That is 
one of the virtues of local self-govern- 
ment. It is a reason for preserving the 
rights of the States. It is a reason for 
opposing any such vast bureaucracy as 
this bill would undertake to establish. 

Mr. President, we had some experience 
with a wartime FEPC. Its powers were 
limited and were sustained only by an 
Executive order. There was no act of 
Congress. But we saw it operate. We 
saw that those persons with an ax to 
grind, those with a special interest or a 
special group to serve, were most likely 
to be appointed as members of the com- 
mission. The enforcement of the law— 
such enforcement as it was possible to 
have, as it was an Executive order which 
had never been approved by the Con- 
gress—was left in the hands of those 
who were special pleaders and prosecu- 
tors for particular groups. 

When the FEPC Board went out of 
commission it had one member who 
represented the CIO, and another who 
represented the American Federation of 
Labor. The Chairman of the Board was 
a man of very brilliant mental attain- 
ments, but I doubt if anyone would ever 
charge him with being a stalwart de- 
fender of the capitalistic system, or that 
he was exactly unbiased when any al- 
leged minority citizen was involved. 
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It has been brought out that an over- 
whelming percentage of the members 
and employees of that Board—and it 
ran from general counsel through re- 
gional managers to stenographers—were 
members of the Negro race. So the Ex- 
ecutive order was issued for their bene- 
fit. About three quarters of the em- 
ployees were Negroes, though Negroes 
constitute only approximately 10 per- 
cent of our total population. 

I had some experience with that 
Board. I examined into its operations, 
If it had had only a fraction of the pow- 
ers which this bill seeks to have the Con- 
gress place in a board which would bear 
the same name, but which would have 
much greater powers, I shudder to think 
of what would have happened to our pro- 
duction during the critical war years, 
and I shudder to think what would be its 
effect upon the maintenance of this in- 
dustrial empire which has grown up 
under our free-enterprise system. 

Mr. President, the unalterable opposi- 
tion to this FEPC bill on the part of the 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
the South grows out of our experience 
with the limited-power agency to which 
I have referred. We found from that 
experience that while the directors and 
employees of the FEPC talked about eco- 
nomie opportunities for minorities, their 
actions disclosed that their principal in- 
terest was in social reform. They dis- 
cussed equal job opportunity and equal 
pay, but their outstanding cases did not 
deal with those subjects at all. They 
involved, rather, matters which had to 
do with customs and local laws. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iyield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to say 
that I was very much pleased to hear 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
make that statement, because I was on 
the Committee on Appropriations dur- 
ing the war years when we went into this 
subject. I thoroughly agree with what 
the Senator from Georgia has said as to 
what the Commission wanted to do, 
They wanted to go into social organiza- 
tions. Let me say for the record that, 
speaking purely from a local standpoint 
in my State and my city, there were 
hundreds of colored people who rendered 
valuable services in the navy yard, and 
I never had a complaint from those peo- 
ple about being discriminated against by 
civil service. I never had any com- 
plaints from colored people about the 
Post Office Department discriminating 
against mail carriers. Practically all 
the complaints I heard were complaints 
of the type of the Senator from Georgia 
has brought out, namely, with reference 
to certain facilities and certain social 
aspects which we ran into day after day 
in committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in the 
South, we have customs and attitudes 
toward the problem which are different 
from those of citizens in other sections 
of the country. In my judgment the 
average decent Southerner believes as 
earnestly as Americans in other sections 
in the doctrine of equal pay for the same 
work. Southerners do resist, and will 
continue to resist with every power at 
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their command, the use of the Federal 
power to invade their rights and destroy 
their system of separation of races in so- 
cial activities. This policy of separation 
is considered important in those areas of 
the country where whites and Negroes 
are more equal in number. We believe 
the system of segregation in all things 
social, which prevails in the South, is 
necessary to preserve peace and harmony 
between the races, and that such a sys- 
tem promotes the welfare and progress 
of both races. We insist that separation 
does not mean discrimination except in 
the minds of politicians who have ap- 
peals to make, and those who are un- 
fortunately afflicted with an inferiority 
complex and have no pride of their own 
race. 

Mr. President, we saw during the war 
that the three outstanding decisions be- 
fore the wartime FEPC had nothing 
whatever to do with discrimination or 
rates of pay. The most important, I be- 
lieve, was the one which arose in a large 
electrical appliance manufacturing plant 
at Point Breeze, Md. There several 
thousand employees, both white and 
Negro, were working harmoniously pro- 
ducing telephones for the Army. The 
FEPC agent visited the plant. He found 
no difference in working conditions or 
rates of pay as between employees of 
either majority or minority groups. He 
did notice, however, in walking through 
the plant, that the restrooms, while 
identical in nature, bore labels which 
distinguished between the races. One 
restroom was labeled “White Women’s 
Restroom,” and one was labeled “Negro 
Women’s Restroom.” They were iden- 
tical in nature. The same thing was 
true with respect to the men’s rest- 
rooms. The plant had a Government 
contract and was therefore bound by its 
contract to adhere to an FEPC order. 
The agent cited the plant before the 
Commission for being guilty of unfair 
employment practices. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Did the Senator 
mention the name of the plant? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I forget the name of 
the plant. It is in the Recorp. The 
plant was located at Point Breeze. I 
think it was the Western Electric plant. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It was the Western Electric plant. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Commission sus- 
tained the charge that this was an un- 
fair employment: practice. The Com- 
mission ordered the signs taken down 
and the partitions between the rest rooms 
to be removed. It ordered the plant to 
make all its rest rooms available with- 
out regard to race. This caused the 
employees of the plant to walk out on 
strike. The strike lasted for several 
weeks. That order of the Commission, 
Mr. President, had nothing whatever to 
do with any economic opportunity. It 
stirred up racial feeling and confusion 
unnecessarily where there had been none 
bofore. 

Mr. President, of course, this bill seeks 
to punish all who protest orders of that 
nature. I have studied the bill, at first 
I was somewhat interested to know why 
it was drawn so carefully to prevent any 
employer from getting before a court 
before a jury, but had a little section, 
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section 14, which makes it a crime to 
resist the Commission or its representa- 
tives. I could not understand why that 
section was tacked on when the framers 
of the bill had the poor employer down 
where they could drag him through the 
courts without his ever getting before a 
jury. Then it dawned on me that the 
purpose of the section was to go to each 
of those who might strike in protest to 
such orders and say, “If you don’t come 
back, you are impeding an order of the 
FEPC Commission, and we will prosecute 
you and send you to jail and fine you not 
more than $500.” That is why the sec- 
tion is in the bill. It prevents anything 
like any resistance to an order, such as 
this great order on economic job oppor- 
tunities in the Point Breeze case. 

There was another very famous case, 
Mr. President, which was known as the 
seaman’s case. It was a little unusual, 
in that the protest against the order 
came from the head of a labor union. 
He wrote to the House committee, which 
was going into the matter of the execu- 
tive order. I shall not read all of the 
letter. Ishall ask to have the remainder, 
which I do not read, inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I shall ask that i: be 
printed as part of my remarks. It is 
not necessary to read all of it. I shall 
read a portion of it and ask that the 
remainder of it be inserted in the Recor. 

Mr. Hawk writes: 

I consider it an urgent obligation to direct 
the attention of your committee to a situa- 
tion which is fast developing to a point where 
it may hamper the delivery of the cargoes so 
desperately needed by our fighting forces. 

I have reference to the arbitrary, danger- 
ous, and unrealistic interpretation being ap- 
plied to the President's executive order es- 
tablishing the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee by a pair of starry-eyed fellow 
travelers heading the Atlantic coast dis- 
trict of the recruitment and manning or- 
ganization of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. 

These gentlemen, Mr. Craig S. Vincent, 
Atlantic coast representative of the RMO, 
and Mr. Frank Pollatsek, Chief of the 
RMO office in New York, are insisting that 
the President’s order is being violated in 
connection with the hiring of ships’ crews 
because our union requires that white sea- 
men shall not be forced to eat and sleep in 
the same quarters with Negro seamen, and 
vice verea, 

Under this arrangement, each race is re- 
spectful of the other's rights, just as prevails 
in the armed forces of our country. 

Messrs. Vincent and Pollatsek are trying to 
compel our union to abandon a sound and 
tested policy which has resulted in harmo- 
nious relationships between Negro and white 
members over a period of many years. This 
policy, which is supported by the more than 
2,000 Negroes in our membership, provides 
for a rotary hiring-hall system, fair and 
equitable in every way, which enables whites 
to share ships’ quarters with whites and 
Negroes with Negroes. There is not the 
slightest vestige of discrimination in the 
running of our union, In fact, a number 
of our officers are Negroes. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the rest of this letter, which 
is very lengthy, because the gentleman 
was very much outraged, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Don- 
NELL in the chair.) Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The union lives up in every regard to our 
section of the President’s order which calls 
for the elimination of discrimination with 
relation to hire, tenure, terms or conditions 
of employment, or union membership be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

The Negro members of our union receive 
the same wages and voting privileges and 
enjoy precisely the same working conditions 
as our white members. 

It is this particular section of the Presi- 
dent’s order which is being twisted and dis- 
torted by Messrs. Vincent and Pollatsek to 
conform to certain social reformist theories 
which they are seeking to experiment with at 
the expense of the American seaman and 
the war effort, and in defiance of the sober 
judgment of practical men who have spent 
the greater part of their lives in the maritime 
industry. 

If the views of these two officials are per- 
mitted to prevail—and they have the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of every Communist 
and sympathizer infesting the waterfront— 
in other ports throughout the country they 
inevitably would create a state of chaos in 
the maritime industry in a critical hour for 
our country. We would see a mass exodus 
of trained seamen to other jobs; we would 
see a flare-up of race hatreds, and we would 
pay for all this in costly delays in the ship- 
ping of supplies and equipment to our fight- 
ing fronts. 

It should be pointed out here that the 
RMO, in the Atlantic coast district, is mis- 
representing or concealing the facts when it 
recruits boys from American homes and then 
tries to compel them to depart abruptly 
from old-time family traditions to share eat- 
ing and sleeping quarters on American ships 
with members of another race, particularly 
when such condition is not at all necessary 
and is disruptive of, rather than helpful to, 
the war effort. 

The interpretation which Messrs. Vincent 
and Pollatsek are so zealously trying to read 
into the President's order is a flat violation 
of the statement of policy which our union 
signed with the War Shipping Administration 
on May 4, 1942. This statement of policy re- 
affirms article 3 of the service agreement 
signed between general shipping agents and 
the War Shipping Administration and states 
specifically: “If the general agent has con- 
tracts with unions and those contracts re- 
quire, for example, preference of employment 
or use of union hiring halls, the agent would 
be required to procure men in accordance 
with the contracts.” 

What Messrs. Vincent and Pollatsek are 
trying so hard to do is to disturb our existing 
and harmonious policy with regard to this 
union’s hiring-hall system in order to grind 
their own pet reformist ax. Apparently they 
have no concern over the inevitable conse- 
quences. 

The views of these men also run counter 
to the statement of principles governing war- 
time policy which was signed on December 
18, 1941, following negotiations by represent- 
atives of the maritime industry, the maritime 
unions, and the Government. 

In arriving at the statement of policy it 
was agreed that the hiring-hall system em- 
bodied in our contracts was to be respected 
and not interfered with in any way. The 
union agreed to waive its right to strike for 
the duration and that pledge has been lived 
up to faithfully. There have been no strikes 
or delays on our ships since the war started. 

There have been repeated instances where 
the RMO office in New York has refused 
to send Negroes to our hiring hall in order 
to be dispatched to our contracted ships, 
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This resulted in these ships sailing under- 
manned, On other occasions when our hir- 
ing hall was closed for the night or over 
Sunday the RMO deliberately dispatched 
Negroes to vessels with white crews, thereby 
arousing protests and unnecessary ill-feeling, 

Our understanding is that the RMO was 
set up for the explicit purpose of supple- 
menting the unions and the operators in the 
supplying of seamen personnel in order to 
prevent delays in sailings. 

This is clearly a situation which calls for 
a thoroughgoing investigation by your com- 
mittee in the interests of the American sea- 
men and the maritime industry. 

The taxpayers’ money which is being ap- 
propriated for the running of the RMO 
office in New York could be agent to far more 
useful and constructive purposes. I am sure 
our Congress never intended to countenance 
the use of Government funds to promote 
theories and reforms inconsistent with Amer- 
ican traditions and with plain ordinary com- 
mon sense. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun Hawk, 
Secretary-Treasurer and First Vice 
President of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union of North America, 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that is 
another classic case. We are told that 
job opportunities are being denied, and 
that it is necessary to create a commis- 
sion of the kind proposed. Where does 
this case touch job opportunities? In 
this case everybody was content with the 
arrangements. There was no claim 
whatever that there was any discrimina- 
tion in pay or employment against any 
seaman on account of his race, but be- 
cause they had separate sleeping quar- 
ters, because they were fed, one race on 
one side of the kitchen and another on 
the other, though from the same pot, the 
same food, it was claimed there was an 
unfair employment practice, and this 
labor organization was cited and brought 
to book before the commission. 

Mr. President, the other case was the 
St. Louis cartridge case. I have forgot- 
ten the name of the company, but I have 
it in my files. 

This company was making cartridges 
for the Government. They had three 
buildings, two occupied by white em- 
ployees, one occupied by Negro employees. 
The plant occupied by the Negro em- 
ployees had a Negro superintendent, had 
Negro foremen, had Negro supervisors 
all down the line, exactly of the same 
rank as those managing in the two white 
plants, and all received identical pay. 
The FEPC Commission came in and cited 
that plant for unfair employment prac- 
tices. There was not the slightest dif- 
ference in pay, there was not the slightest 
difference in working conditions, there 
was not the slightest difference in hours 
of employment, or in the facilities that 
were furnished to the employees. 

It is a pious fraud to talk about this 
bill being designed to give economic op- 
portunities. Experience has shown us 
that when we had such an organization 
as this in the country, even with its lim- 
ited powers, it spent its time dealing with 
matters which were social in aspect, 
rather than economic. 

Mr. President, that is what disturbs 
and concerns the people of the South. 
We of the South do not accept the idea 
which is being promoted throughout the 
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country that the way to solve our grave 
racial problem is to do it through a proc- 
ess of miscegenation and amalgamation 
of the Negro race with the white. We 
know that where laws require the races to 
associate on intimate terms in all things 
social, miscegenation and amalgamation 
will eventuate. That is why we oppose 
the creation of any such agency as is 
proposed, and shall oppose it unalter- 
ably and to the end, because it will have, 
and has, as its primary purpose, the 
breaking down of the separation of races 
which we regard as necessary to our 
progress and peace in the South. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
any man who honestly considers this 
question will reach any conclusion other 
than that the members of this Commis- 
sion will be rather radical in their point 
of view. Laying aside for the moment 
the racial issue, let us consider the effect 
these vast powers over American citizens 
and American businessmen can have 
upon our economic system. I do not 
suppose anyone doubts the devotion of 
Governor Dewey, of New York, to the 
cause of social equality. He is not, how- 
ever, counted among those who desire 
violent change in our economic system, 
Iam not sure, but I think that Governor 
Dewey claims to be the author of the 
New York State law which the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] defended here this afternoon. 

I recall that in the debate in 1946 the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
put into the Recorp a letter from Gov- 
ernor Dewey, after reading it, and there 
was something in that letter which 
lodged in my mind, and I went back to 
the Recorp of January 25, 1946, and 
found that it was a significant state- 
ment. Here is an extract from Governor 
Dewey’s letter: 

The crux of this matter is the type of indi- 
viduals who would be appointed to adminis- 
ter the law. If it were left to a collection 
of reformers and social dreamers, it would 
crash with a mighty bang and perhaps take 
down a good segment of our economy with it. 


Mr. President, Governor Dewey may 
be able to control the type of people who 
constitute the New York State commis- 
sion, but no man or group of men can 
through the years control the type of 
people who, from the Federal standpoint, 
would apply the vast powers which this 
bill seeks to place in a Federal agency. 
I doubt not that it would crash our in- 
dustrial system with a mighty bang, and 
take down our total economy, not part 
of it, into socialism. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great 
deal recently about economy in Govern- 
ment. Few candidates for a Govern- 
ment office today would have the temer- 
ity to fail to have at least some refer- 
ence to economy in their platforms. 
Economy is the theme of many speeches 
of this body and throughout the land. 
I am constantly amazed, however, at 
people who talk economy in Government 
and do not consider it when they cast 
their votes in this body. 

Another favorite theme of our politi- 
cal orators is the denunciation of bu- 
reaucracy, Government interference in 
the lives of our people. This bill will 
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provide a fair test of the sincerity and 
the good faith of these advocates of 
economy and foes of bureaucracy. 

The Senate does not have the advan- 
tage of any committee report on the bill, 
as I have stated heretofore. It was ap- 
parently blown out of the committee by 
a political bomb. We do not have any 
estimate as to what it would cost to 
maintain the proposed establishment, 
and I do not think that in the wild po- 
litical furor which has attended this bill 
since it was first introduced any com- 
mittee report had ever undertaken to 
estimate any cost. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator stated 
that there never had been any estimate 
of the cost of the bill. The Senator will 
agree with me that in 1943 and 1944, in 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
agency which then existed was always 
asking for a great deal more money than 
we ever gave it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no doubt 
about that, and such a body will follow 
the same course right down through the 
years. 

If alleged economy advocates and foes 
of bureaucracy, and those who pretend 
they are against the Government putting 
its blighting and withering hand on busi- 
ness, combine to pass this bill, they will 
have created a bureaucracy whose ten- 
tacles will reach into every corner of this 
country, and they will have done ib with- 
out even an estimate of what this es- 
tablishment would cost. Give this agency 
the mission proposed, and the powers ad- 
vocated, and the appropriations will 
mushroom to gigantic proportions. 

I understand the Budget submitted a 
very modest estimate for this year, but 
I have read the bill, and I have seen 
other agencies created with initial mod- 
est estimates. But the very nature of 
this agency shows it will be a tremen- 
dous expense to the American taxpayer. 
The chairman of this agency will receive 
$20,000 a year. Four members of the 
Commission will receive $17,500 a year. 
There will be a great horde of thought 
policemen, investigators, and auditors. 
Local, State, and regional advisory 
boards are provided for in the bill. 
There is no way to estimate its cost. It 
will muster one of the greatest armies of 
Federal employees that have ever been 
enrolled beneath the banner of any one 
department since the beginning of the 
Government, except the National Mili- 
tary Establishment in time of war. It will 
place a real expense upon the taxpayers. 
There will be the expense of compensa- 
tion, travel expense, the expense of auto- 
mobiles. Think of the number of lawyers 
who will be required, Mr. President. I 
believe I am as devoted to the profession 
from which I earned a livelihood for 
some 12 years as are most other lawyers. 
I am very proud of the fact that Iam a 
lawyer. But I see no necessity for open- 
ing up, as the bill would do, a veritable 
bonanza for the lawyers. Hundreds and 
thousands of them will be required to 
prosecute cases, because when a person 
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does not have any expense involved in 
the hiring of a lawyer he certainly will 
enter into litigation. No members of the 
minority will have to pay the cost of a 
lawyer. They simply may file claims and 
the Government must pay the lawyers. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Do I understand correctly 
that the Government will use Govern- 
ment attorneys or hire private attorneys 
to plead the cases? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I imagine the Govern- 
ment will have an immense army of 
Government attorneys to go around the 
country and handle the various Cases. 
The Government does not ordinarily em- 
ploy attorneys in individual cases. It 
gets them by the year. Let us consider 
the various bureaus and departments. 
The Department of Justice has hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of attorneys. 
Every other agency also has its attorneys. 
The mere fact that the Department of 
Justice employs hundreds of attorneys 
does not relieve other departments from 
hiring their own attorneys. The De- 
partment of Agriculture employs many 
attorneys. The Department of the Inte- 
rior has a great legal staff. So do many 
other departments and agencies. But we 
may be sure that once the FEPC organ- 
ization is created it will come to the 
fore in the number of attorneys it will 
employ. The agency is a litigating one. 
People from all over the country will 
come to this agency to air their griev- 
- ances, real or imaginary, and litigate at 
the expense of the American taxpayers. 
It does not cost the claimants anything 
by way of legal expenses. It is the poor 
businessman who incurs the expense of 
defending himself. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Great as the cost would 
be to the Government if it were to use 
the attorneys employed by it to prose- 
cute cases of discrimination, actually it 
would cost the Government even more 
if it were to hire private atterneys, espe- 
cially when times are not good, and when 
attorneys may be looking for business, 
even though most of them may not be 
inclined to indulge in the practice, im- 
puted to some, of ambulance chasing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If an individual comes 
to the proposed agency and files his com- 
plaint, he has no responsibility for hir- 
ing an attorney. The Government sup- 
plies the attorney. Of course, in the ini- 
tial instance the FEPC representative 
is the prosecuting attorney, the jury, 
and judge, under the monstrosity pro- 
posed to be created by passage of the 
bill. If the bill is passed a haven will 
be provided for attorneys. If any mi- 
nority group is justified in applying pres- 
sure behind the bill, it is the lawyers of 
America, If the bill were to pass, there 
would be no unemployed lawyers. Adop- 
tion of the bill would result in the re- 
quirement of the services of hundreds 
and thousands of lawyers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. A moment ago the 
Senator from Georgia mentioned the 
standard of pay for the chairman and 
the members of the Commission. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Twenty thousand 
dollars for the chairman, and $17,500 
for each member. Oh, it is claimed this 
will be the most important thing that has 
ever been created by statute. If we can 
repeal the Constitution by statute, I 
think the chairman and members of the 
Commission are entitled to such high 
salaries, $20,000 for the chairman and 
$17,500 for each of the commissioners. 
Then we must consider the pay of all 
the lawyers who will be hired, the 
thought police, and other employees. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Bearing in mind 
that the salaries of the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force are each con- 
siderably below the salaries provided 
under the bill for the chairman of the 
Commission, is it not rather clear that 
the sponsors of the bill regard the pro- 
posed activity as even more important 
than any single branch of the armed 
forces? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think there is a 
great deal to that. There are those who 
think the proposed agency is very im- 
portant. Of course there is no group 
lobbying behind the Secretary of the 
Army. The Army officers are prohibited 
by law from lobbying. Most of them 
do not vote. 

Mr. President, I want to point out that 
those who believe in economy in govern- 
ment, those who are truly opposed to 
increased governmental bureaucracy, 
those who in good faith oppose interfer- 
ence on the part of the Government in 
the private lives and businesses of our 
people, those who have made such as- 
sertions, will have a chance to stand up 
and be counted when the roll ‘s called on 
this measure. If a man is sincere in his 
protestations respecting economy and his 
opposition to extending bureaucracy. 
he cannot conscientiously yield to the 
demands of organized groups, even if 
by so doing he would snare a few votes. 

Mr. President, there has never been an 
agency proposed to be created which will 
so reduce the income to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and impair it in its ability to 
pay the cost of government as will this 
bill. American business cannot and 
will not expand if control of employment 
and promotion is placed ir a Federal 
agency. 

Mr. President, the American business- 
man is a peculiar creature. If we pass 
a tax bill which takes 90 cents out of 
his dollar in the upper brackets, he will 
still have the incentive to strive for the 
dime he will get out of that dollar. But 
if we say to him, “We are going to take 
away from you the control of your busi- 
ness,” we cannot get him to invest a 
dollar to save our lives. How could we 
blame him? If Congress passes this bill 
it will dry up the sources of revenue in 
the United States. There will be no 
new plants created, no businesses ex- 
panded if those who put up the money 
cannot see a possible profit on their in- 
vestment, as will result if this bill passes 
and hastens the day when the Govern- 
ment will take over the plants and busi- 
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nesses and operate them. That is the 
motive inspiring some of those who are 
supporting the bill most vigorously. 

Mr. President, I have already referred 
to the fact that our friends of the Re- 
publican Party have adopted the slogan 
“Liberty versus socialism.” That heart- 
ems me greatly in my belief and faith 
that the bill will be defeated. 

There can be no doubt that S. 1728 is 
the most socialistic measure that has 
ever been proposed in the American Con- 
gress. The so-called socialized medical 
bill stands as a symbol of free enterprise 
when it is compared to this FEPC mon- 
strosity. The medical bill does allow 
each citizen the freedom of choice of a 
doctor or dentist. This FEPC bill denies 
to the employers of America any free- 
dom of choice in selecting and promot- 
ing their employees if it runs counter to 
the dictates of a Federal agency. Those 
who sincerely believe in liberty versus 
socialism cannot support a bill of this 
kind. Again I say, when the roll is 
called on this measure we will be able 
to separate the guardians of individual 
liberty from believers in the socialistic 
state. 

I was interested to observe that in the 
creation of this misnamed Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission there is no 
provision, as has always been the case 
in other Government agencies, that both 
of the great political parties should be 
recognized in the membership of the 
Commission. Here are five jobs, vary- 
ing from $17,500 to $20,000 a year, that 
will most likely go to deserving Demo- 
crats. There have been times when the 
Democratic membership in this body was 
limited, but the few that were here when 
a bill was brought forward insisted that 
when any new board was created there 
should be bipartisan representation upon 
it. The bill carries no requirement for 
minority representation on the board. 
I believe, however, there are still a num- 
ber of Republicans in the United States 
who are willing to offer themselves on 
the altar of public service at $20,000 or 
$17,500 a year. But that fact is com- 
pletely overlooked and disregarded in the 
drafting of the bill. I do not see how 
any Republican with self-respect can sup- 
port this bill for that reason alone. To 
do so is a complete admission that the 
once proud GOP is now politically bank- 
rupt and ready to be relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things. 

Mr. President, the southern Demo- 
crats are not considered too highly in 
some quarters, but under this bill we 
would enjoy all the benefits that the Re- 
publicans would have, because the bill 
contains the provision that the Senate 
shall advise and consent to the nomina- 
tions. So the bill really makes more of 
a gesture to the southern Democrats 
than it does to the Republicans, be- 
cause I would say we are at least con- 
sidered a part of the Democratic Party, 
whereas the Republicans are supposed to 
have standing as the opposition party. 

Mr. President, this bill has no place in 
the Senate at this time. We have upon 
our calendar a number of bills which are 
not designed altogether as vote bait for 
minority groups. We have before us bills 
which are supposed to benefit all of the 
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people of the United States, whether they 
are members of so-called minorities or 
whether they are members of majorities. 
That is the way the Congress of the 
United States should legislate. Those 
bills have been subjected to the tests 
which we in Congress apply to proposed 
laws under our system. Hearings have 
been held on them by the respective com- 
mittees. Recommendations on them are 
before us from the committees which 
have had the courage to say what they 
thought about such bills, instead of just 
laying the bill before us a political hot 
brick which the committee could not 
hold any longer, and was pressured into 
reporting to the Senate without any 
hearings or any suggestion in the way 
of recommendations. 

Mr. President, let us be done with this 
monstrosity, which would serve no useful 
purpose, even if it were enacted, and 
which, if enacted, and if it were approved 
by the Court of last resort, would, I am 
convinced—and I am sure I do not exag- 
gerate in making this statement—hbe the 
beginning of the end of all that has con- 
tributed to the building of the greatness 
of America. 

Mr. President, I have about concluded. 

I wish to say there is nothing whatever 
about this bill that is fair, except the 
word “Fair” in its title. That is the 
only thing about the bill that is fair. It 
is an unfair and and un-American bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, likewise, 
that this bill does not create one job, 
except jobs for a vast horde of Federal 
employees and thought-police and 
agents who would harass business in this 
country at the expense of the American 
taxpayers. Instead of creating jobs 
which would be productive and would 
help support the Government, this bill 
would dry up jobs and the sources of 
revenue to our Government. The bill, 
if enacted, would harass and badger 
American businessmen, even as they are 
borne down by taxes imposed to enable 
us to support the Government and to 
carry on the cold war. 

If the bill were enacted, it would dis- 
tort and twist the entire system of our 
vaunted Anglo-Saxon justice, upon 
which we have become accustomed to 
rely for the maintenance of our lives and 
our liberties. The bill, if enacted, would 
inevitably result in the nationalization 
of industry and in the destruction of the 
free-enterprise system. It would create 
a preferred class in employment and in 
promotion, would generate racial con- 
sciousness and hate, and would develop 
confusion and prejudice. If enacted, the 
bill woud stir up national fear and bit- 
terness, Mr. President. 

Indeed, this bill, if enacted, would 
eventually be a Frankenstein which 
would destroy those who seek its 
creation. 


AMERICAN RELATIONSHIPS WITH CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record an article which 
appeared in the New York Herald- 
Tribune under date of October 16, 1942. 
The article relates to a visit which Mr. 
Earl Browder made to the State Depart- 
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ment at that time and the discussion 
he had with Mr. Sumner Welles, then 
Under Secretary of State. 

I wish to say that following the testi- 
mony of Mr, Earl Browder before the in- 
vestigating subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Commission which is going 
into questions relative to the existence 
of alleged security risks in the State De- 
partment, Mr. Browder testified that he 
had received a message from Mao Tze- 
tung, the Communist leader in China, 
which he, in turn, passed on to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and which 
it was his best belief was ultimately 
brought to the attention of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

He further testified before the sub- 
committee to the fact that he had a con- 
ference with Mr. Sumner Welles, the 
Under Secretary of State, and that Mr. 
Sumner Welles had given him a state- 
ment which he, in turn, had passed back 
to China, to Madam Sun Yat-sen, who 
now is one of the vice chairmen of the 
Communist regime in China. 

On the afternoon of the day when that 
testimony was given, I inquired of the 
office of the Secretary of State as to 
whether or not it would be possible to 
furnish me both a copy of the message 
which Mr. Browder purportedly had re- 
ceived from Mao Tze-tung and also a 
copy of the memorandum which had 
been presented to Mr. Browder for 
transmission to China. 

I did not receive the information, so I 
took it upon myself personally to call Mr. 
Dean Rusk, who now is the Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Far East- 
ern Affairs. He promised to look into 
the matter for me. 

He has given me a verbal report in 
which he says that to date they have not 
been able to find a copy of either mes- 
sage. However, he referred me to the 
New York Herald Tribune of the date I 
have mentioned, and also to one other 
publication in which I might find some 
information. 

Mr. President, let me say that I think 
this is a rather unusual way for a United 
States Senator to be informed of what 
transactions took place between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and at 
that time the head of the Communist 
Party in this country. 

Nevertheless, since the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in charge of Far Eastern 
Affairs had referred me to the article in 
the New York Herald Tribune, I sent to 
the Library of Congress, had the volume 
delivered to my office, and had my office 
copy the article in question, which is the 
one I have asked and received unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I intend to pursue this 
matter further, because I think it is a 
part of the American history which ap- 
parently was overlooked in presenting, 
by means of the China white paper, 
what was supposed to be a comprehen- 
sive view of American relationships with 
China over the past number of years. 

Along with this 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair), Does the Senator from 
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California yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. When the Senator 
referred to having asked and received 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Record, was he under the impression 
that while the Senator now speaking was 
in the chair, that consent was given? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, I thought it 
had been given. 

Mr. DONNELL, I may say that I do 
not think it was. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then I now ask 
unanimous consent that the article to 
which I have referred be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks, following my preliminary state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
October 16, 1942] 


BROWDER Says He ERRED on UNITED STATES 
ROLE IN CHINA—REVEALS WELLES CALLED 
HIM In AND REFUTED CHARGE oF BLOCKING 
Uniry or Wan 


Earl Browder, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, issued a 
statement yesterday at his office, 35 East 
Twelfth Street, retracting without reserva- 
tion charges he made in the Sunday, October 
4, issue of the Worker, Communist organ, 
to the effect that reactionary officials of the 
State Department were hindering the war 
effort in China. 

In that October 4 issue of the Worker Mr. 
Browder wrote in part: 

“I charge that powerful appeasement forces 
in the State Department in Washington are 
deliberately withholding 1,000,000 of the most 
effective soldiers in Asia, keeping them out 
of the fight against the Japanese and thereby 
releasing that many Japanese soldiers for 
action against our boys in the South Pacific.” 

Mr. Browder wrote that “it is on the ad- 
vice of reactionary officials in the State De- 
partment that Chiang Kai-shek is keeping 
his best armies out of the war.” He charged 
that the Chinese armies under Gen. Hu 
Chung-han and Gen. Tank En-po, totaling 
almost 1. 000, 000 men, “the best equipped and 
trained in all China,” were “being confined 
to blockading the Chinese Communist armies 
and territories because the State Department 
in Washington has informed Chungking's 
representatives that our Government would 
be displeased if complete unity was estab- 
lished in China between the Kuomintang 
and the Communists.” 

In his retraction, which he read to re- 
porters yesterday, Mr. Browder said: “Upon 
the invitation of Mr. Sumner Welles, the 
Under Secretary of State, I visited him in his 
office on October 12 in company with Mr. 
Robert Minor (member of the national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party) and heard 
from him and from Mr. Lauchlin Currie, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the President, a de- 
tailed refutation of my charges in this re- 
spect, 

“The information received from Mr. Welles 
and Mr. Currie convinced me that my charges 
had been made on the basis of incomplete 
information. I beleve it is established that 
no responsible official of the State Depart- 
ment is contributing to disunity in China 
and that the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment is being exerted in the opposite di- 
rection. I am therefore happy to retract 
those charges without reservation.” 

Mr, Browder said he had a 45-minute visit 
with Mr. Welles at the latter's invitation. 
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He declined to state what information led 
him to write his October 4 story, which car- 
ried the page 1 heading: “Browder accuses 
State Department clique. It hampers our 
war in Pacific, Europe.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
since that time great changes have taken 
place. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp—it 
is simply a coincidence that this article 
also comes from the New York Herald 
Tribune—an article which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of May 8, 
with a date line of Hong Kong, May 7. 
The article is by Christopher Rand, the 
well-known foreign correspondent. The 
heading of the article is “Nationalists 
face defeat by Soviet planes. Russian- 
piloted jets seen ready to aid in crush- 
ing obsolete Formosa craft.” 

Mr. President, I now submit the article 
for printing in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONALISTS FACE DEFEAT BY SOVIET PLANES— 
RUSSIAN-PILOTED JETS SEEN Reapy To Am 
IN CRUSHING OBSOLETE FORMOSA CRAFT 

(By Christopher Rand) 

Honc Konc, May 7.— The best information 
now coming from the Chinese mainland in- 
dicates that the Nationalist air force, at 
Formosa, is already outclassed by the new 
air force which Soviet Russia has put at the 
disposal of the Chinese Communists. Bar- 
ring intervention by some foreign power, 
such as the United States, it is possible that 
the Nationalist air force will soon and sud- 
denly be destroyed. After that, a Red con- 
quest of Formosa should be easy. 

In late April, there were about 30 Russian 
jet planes in the Shanghai area. They were 
the latest models, produced during the last 
year or two and believed to have a cruising 
speed of 350 miles an hour, with perhaps a 
top speed of 500 miles an hour. 

The best planes the Nationalists can use 
against them are wartime American P-51 
Mustangs, which have a cruising speed of 
250 miles an hour and a top speed of 350 miles 
an hour. It is doubtful that a meeting be- 
tween the two could be called a contest. 
The jets are expected to eliminate the Mus- 
tangs promptly if they meet. 

It is believed generally that the jets have 
Russian pilots. So far as is known, they have 
carefully avoided combat up to now and may 
be waiting for the Chinese to finish training. 
The whole Chinese Communist air force 
seems to be holding back for a sudden heavy 
blow in the future. 

Fifty single-engine fighter-bombers, simi- 
lar to the American P-47 Thunderbolts—a 
late World War II model and better than 
anything the Nationalists have—have also 
been reported in the Shanghai area. It is 
believed that these are piloted by Chinese. 

These planes are in addition to the few of 
Japanese design—fighters known during the 
Pacific war by the American code names of 
Zeke and Oscar—which have been seen in 
China. Russian bombers are also expected 
at Shanghai, but it is not known when. Nor 
is it known whether Chinese crews are being 
trained for them. 

There has apparently been a large Rus- 
sian training program for Chinese Commu- 
nist air-force personnel since last fall, prin- 
cipally, it is believed, in northern Manchuria, 
in a triangle formed by Harbin, Kiamusze, 
and Mutankiang. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. So, Mr. President, 
u little more than 74% years have elapsed 
since the first article I have submitted 
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appeared on October 16, 1942, when 
Mr. Earl Browder was helping to lay the 
groundwork for the destruction of the 
National Government of China and for 
the benefit of the Communist regime in 
that country, down to the article which 
appeared today in the New York Herald 
Tribune, wherein it is said that the Soviet 
Government is now supplying jet planes 
for the ultimate destruction of what is 
left of the Republic of China. I think 
this information is of vital interest to 
the Senate and to the country. 


NOMINATION OF JOHN W. KERN TO TAX 
COURT—PROCEDURE IN NOTIFYING 
THE PRESIDENT OF CONFIRMATIONS 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
certain matters which ultimately will be 
appropriate for consideration in connec- 
tion with the Executive Calendar of the 
Senate. I appreciate that the Senate is 
not now in executive session, but I think 
it advisable that the attention of the 
Senate be directed to these matters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks which I am about 
to make shall not be charged to me as a 
speech on the motion to take up for con- 
sideration of the bill, S. 1728, as my re- 
marks will relate in no wise to that 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, on 
April 20, 1950, there were received by 
the Senate the nominations of Charles 
R. Arundell, of Oregon; John W. Kern, of 
Indiana; and Clarence V. Opper, of New 
York, to be judges of the Tax Court of 
the United States for terms of 12 years 
from June 2, 1950. These gentlemen, 
were the recipients of reappointments at 
the hands of the President to the offices 
which they had previously occupied, and 
are yet occupying, according to my 
understanding, under earlier appoint- 
ments. 

The date of April 20, 1950, was on a 
Thursday of the week. The nomina- 
tions, as I understand from later allu- 
sions, were referred to the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate, on April 20, 
1950. Rule XX XVII of the Senate pre- 
scribes that the final question on a 
nomination shall not be put on the day 
on which it is reported by a committee, 
unless by unanimous consent. 

On April 25, 1950, Tuesday of the next 
week, the three nominations were re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on 
finance. On the same day, April 25, 1950, 
the nominations were by unanimous 
consent confirmed, and it was announced 
by the Vice President, “The President 
will be immediately notified of the 
confirmations.” 

Mr. President, I hope that I may have 
the ear at this moment of the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] be- 
cause of my reference at this moment to 
a matter in which he was engaged on 
that day. 

By reference to page 5679 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of April 25, 1950, it 
will be observed that it was the senior 
Senator from Georgia, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, who reported favorably from 
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the Committee on Finance the nomina- 
tions of the three gentlemen whose 
names I have previously given. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia pointed 
out that “each of these judges is now 
in service, and has been in service for 
quite a length of time.” He further 
stated: 

They have been endorsed by the Senators 
from the States from which they come, and 
since the court has an enormous volume of 
work before it, and has to assign hearings in 
different parts of the country, it is of course 
proper and advisable, and almost necessary, 
that the nominations of these present judges 
be confirmed at the earliect possible time in 
order that they may go to the various parts 
of the country to which they have been 
assigned. 


The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia pointed out that the nominations of 
these three judges, all of whom are now 
in service, as I have said, were unani- 
mously reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, that “no objection 
has been filed,” and that he, the Senator 
from Georgia, therefore asked “unani- 
mous consent that, as in executive ses- 
sion, the nominations may be presently 
considered, and, if confirmed, that the 
President be notified at once.” 

The Vice President thereupon in- 
quired, “Is there objection?” Where- 
upon, the junior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY] said: 

Mr. President, will the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia tell the Members of the 
Senate whether it is absolutely necessary 
that the judges be confirmed today, rather 
than that the nominations take the regular 
procedure? 


The Senator from Georgia replied as 
follows: 


I am able to say that it is very proper. 
The chief judge has advised me that assign- 
ments have already been made, but that the 
judges would hesitate to go to hear cases, 
or he would hesitate to request them to go, 
until their nominations were acted upon. 


The Senator from Georgia further 
said: 


I, therefore, think it is necessary that the 
Senate act at this time. 


The Senator from Nebraska thereupon 
inquired as follows: 


Was there a full membership present when 
the unanimous reports were ordered by the 
committee? 


Mr. President, with the permission of 
the Senate, I shall read the colloquy 
which ensued: 


Mr. Gzorce. A reasonably full membership. 

Mr. WuHerry. So that the distinguished 
Senator would say there was no opposition? 

Mr. GEORGE, There was no opposition. 
This is the fourth appointment on the bench 
of Judge Arundell; Judge Opper, of New York, 
I think, has received two appointments; and 
Judge Kern, of Indiana, has also served two 
terms, or is serving his second term. He is 
now the presiding judge of the court. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall de- 
part from my regular course about confirma- 
tions of appointees. I still maintain that the 
nominations of all judges of civil courts 
should follow the regular procedure, I 
stated once on the Senate floor, and I wish to 
repeat, that when it comes to the appoint- 
ment of Federal judges, who handle the judi- 
cial procedure in the courts, their nomina- 
tions should follow the regular order. But 
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in view of the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, for whom I have the 
profoundest respect, in the emergent situa- 
tion he sets forth I shall not interpose objec- 
tion at this time, and therefore do not object 
to the immediate consideration of the 
nominations. 

Mr. Grorcr. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. I would not make this request if 
the judges were not already in service, and if 
they had not heretofore been confirmed. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
the clerk will state the nominations. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination 
of John W. Kern, of Indiana, to be a judge of 
the Tax Court of the United States. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination 
of Charles R. Arundell, of Oregon, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Withcut objection, 
the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination 
of Clarence V. Opper, of New York, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
the nomination is confirmed; and, without 
objection, the President will be immediately 
notified of the confirmations. 


Mr. President, I desire to state at this 
point that nothing which I have hereto- 
fore said or shall hereafter say is in- 
tended in even the remotest extent as 
being critical of the Committee on Fi- 
nance or of its distinguished chairman, 
the senior Senator from Georgia, for 
whom, as he well knows, I have the 
highest regard. I am sure that the 
committee and the Senator, as the 
chairman of that committee, acted in 
utmost good faith and with the utmost 
feeling that the facts justified the action 
taken, 

Mr. President, on April 27, 1950, the 
senior Senator from Missouri received at 
his office a letter dated April 20, 1950, 
from Mr. O. O. Owens, suite 1002, 
Thompson Building, Tulsa, Okla. The 
Chair will observe the date of the letter, 
April 20, 1950. I hold in my hand the 
envelope transmitting the letter, which 
is postmarked Tulsa, April 25, 4:30 
p. m., 1950, Oklahoma.” The explana- 
tion of the difference in the date of the 
letter and that of the postmark will be 
the subject of later mention in one of 
the letters which I shall present. The 
letter from Mr. Owens, dated April 20, 
1950, reads as follows: 

Tusa, OKLA., April 20, 1950. 
Hon, Forrest C. DONNELL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR DONNELL: The top person- 
nel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue shapes 
that Bureau's policies to the typical Com- 
munist pettern, directs its procedure accord- 
ingly, and uses that Bureau as an engine 
of destruction against citizens who expose 
the conspiracies, the frauds and other com- 
munistic types of corruption employed by 
Officers, agents, attorneys, and other repre- 
sentatives of that Bureau. 

About February 10 last you should have 
received by first-class mail a copy of the 
enclosed brochure (petition )— 


Mr. President, I pause to say that I 
received with this letter, dated April 20, 
1950, the brochure or petition to which 
Mr. Owens referred. I continue with the 
reading of the letter— 
the first 16 pages of which concisely describe 
the Communist type of conspiracies and 
frauds employed in a particular case while 
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pending before the Board of Tax Appeals to 
rob a taxpayer.. Without doubt, similar 
methods have been employed in hundreds of 
other instances to intimidate, to punish or 
to destroy. 

The p of this letter is to advise you 
that the member of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals—now the United States Tax Court— 
who permitted himself and his office to be 
used to effectuate the typical Communist 
types of conspiracies and frauds described 
in the enclosed brochure was John W. Kern, 
now presiding judge of the United States 
Tax Court, 

I am informed the term of his appoint- 
ment will expire June 1 next—less than 60 
days hence. Anticipating his reappointment, 
I desire to timely protest Senate confirma- 
tion because of his proved and demonstrated 
lack of ability and integrity or, worse, his 
demonstrated willingness to permit himself 
to be used as the dupe and pawn or his 
office to be used as the tool of a Communist- 
type conspiracy to rob a taxpayer and to 
destroy a citizen who resisted and exposed 
the conspiracies and frauds of officers, at- 
torneys, agents, and other representatives of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The irref- 
utable record, evidence, and proof of such 
conspiracies and frauds has been preserved— 
and cannot be destroyed or suppressed by 
Communists in an investigation. 

I sincerely hope you will take time to read 
the enclosure—at least the first 17 pages of 
it; that you will demand and support an 
investigation of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, and that you will prevent confirma- 
tion of the reappointment of John W. Kern 
to the United States Tax Court. 

Very truly yours, 
O. O. OWENS. 


Mr. President, as indicated, this letter 
was received by me 2 days after the con- 
firmation of the nomination had oc- 
curred. On the day following its receipt. 
namely, April 28, 1950, I wrote to Mr. 
Owens a lette as follows: 


APRIL 28, 1950. 
Mr. O. O. OWENS, 
Tulsa, Okla, 

Dzar Mr. Owens: This acknowledges re- 
ceipt of your letter, April 20, 1950, and of 
the petition which arrived with the above- 
mentioned letter. Although your letter 18 
dated April 20, it and the petition were con- 
tained in envelope postmarked April 25 and 
reached my office yesterday afternoon. The 
nomination of John W. Kern to be a judge 
of the Tax Court of the United States for a 
term of 12 years from June 2, 1950, was con- 
firmed by the Senate on April 25, 1950. 

Thanking you for communicating with 
me, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Forrest C. DONNELL, 


Mr. President, a telegraphic message 
was received at my office on May 1, 1950, 
reading as follows, omitting, of course, 
the numbers, and so forth, which appear 
at the top of the message: 


TULSA, OKLA., May 1, 1950. 
Hon. Forrest C. DONNELL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Answering your letter 28th in re confirma- 
tion appointment of Kern to Tax Court, 
please be advised I wrote identical letters to 
each Member of Senate about him. All were 
dated 20th instant but were mailed as pre- 
pared. February 8 last I mailed to each 
Member of Senate and House a copy of peti- 
tion. On same date I mailed extra copies of 
petition to Secretary of Senate, to Senate 
Finance Committee, to Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, to Clerk of House, and to 
Ways and Means and Appropriations Com- 
mittees of House. Later I received letter 
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dated February 14 from Leslie L. Biffle read- 
ing, “The copies of your petition have been 
received and have been placed before the 
proper people.” 

I spent first 2 weeks of March in Washing- 
ton interviewing Members of Senate and 
House, but, unfortunately, failed to contact 
you. Senator Bricker suggested subcommit- 
tee of Committee on Executive Expenditures 
should investigate the matter. His secretary, 
Mr. Minor, arranged a conference for me. 
Left copies of petition and supporting rec- 
ords with Mr. Flannagan, of subcommittee, 
who advised he would investigate soon as 
possible. I also called at office of Secretary 
of Senate and requested advice as to what 
was meant by statement “Proper pecple,” in 
above-mentioned letter. Was advised meant 
proper committee. 

I take CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. Watched it 
diligently for Kern’s nomination. When it 
did not appear before 20th instant I prepared 
my protest that day, stating anticipated it. 
Four days are required for delivery of RECORD 
here. Recorp for 20th received morning 26th. 
Recorp for 25th and your letter and letters 
from Senators BREWSTER and MAYBANK re- 
ceived in same mail today. Yesterday re- 
ceived letters from Senators BRIDGES, GIL- 
LETTE, and ROBINSON. None but you knew of 
confirmation. The nomination was filed with 
the Senate April 20. 

Have examined Record for 25th. Page 5679 
clearly reveals Senator Grorce was deceived 
by Kern's false representations of the ur- 
gency of confirmation which was presented 
for Senate consideration without proper 
committee consideration. The reasons as- 
signed for the urgency are ridiculous in rela- 
tion to Kern, who is presiding judge of Tax 
Court, and, as such, I understand does not 
hear cases Outside Washington. His conduct 
in this matter is typical of and consistent 
with his conduct complained of in my peti- 
tion and my letter of the 20th instant. His 
false representations to and his deceiving 
Senator GEORGE in this matter with them- 
selves should be sufficient to justify recon- 
sideration by Senate of his confirmation and 
allowing time for hearing protest. 

The Recorp also demonstrates Senator 
WHERRY was suspicious of the unusual haste 
and speed and relied solely on Senator 
GerorGe’s assurances, which in turn were 
based entirely upon Kern’s own statements, 
obviously designed to procure his own con- 
firmation before objections and protests he 
anticipated would be filed could be consid- 
ered. I regard Kern's tactics as an outrage 
and his confirmation obtained by deception 
a calamity. It seems to me the Senate can 
reconsider its action any time before Kern 
begins serving his new term. Please wire 
collect if such action can be taken. Please 
show this wire to Senator WHERRY. I made 
several unsuccessful attempts to personally 
contact him while in Washington in March. 

O. O. OWENS. 


Mr. President, subsequent to the re- 
ceipt of the telegraphic message which 
I have read I conferred with the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN], who is the ranking member 
on the Republican side of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GeorcE]. I also spoke very briefly, with- 
out going into the details of the case, but 
mentioning the general point which Mr. 
Owens had in mind, with the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR]. 

I have caused to be made, Mr. Presi- 
dent, an examination of two cases which 
involve the subject matter of what Mr. 
Owens has referred to, the cases of 
Owens v. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue (125 Fed. 2d 210), circuit court 
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of appeals, and Owens v. U. S. (176 Fed. 
2d, 692), circuit court of appeals. I 
have had certain telephone conversa- 
tions with Mr. Owens, confined to May 
4, 5, 6, and 7. In conversation over the 
telephone, on May 5, I suggested that 
Mr. Owens send to me an affidavit with 
respect to the subject matter. 

I received on Sunday, May 7, a letter 
from Mr. Owens, dated May 5, 1950, 
which was contained in an envelope 
postmarked “May 5, Tulsa, Okla., 9:30 
p.m.” The letter reads as follows: 


TULSA, OKLA., May 5, 1950. 
Hon. Forrest C. DONNELL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Pursuant to your re- 
quest, I enclose herewith an affidavit con- 
cisely stating what I think are the most 
essential facts—you and the other Senators 
would like best to know—in support of my 
petition to Congress for an investigation of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and also 
in support of my request that the precipitous 
confirmation by the Senate of the reappoint- 
ment of John W. Kern to the United States 
Tax Court for another 12-year term begin- 
ning June 2, 1950, be reconsidered by the 
Senate and a full investigation of the charges 
made. 

The enclosed affidavit was hurriedly pre- 
pared because of the necessity of promptly 
mailing it so that you will receive it tomor- 
row (Saturday), the 6th instant. I could 
have given many more facts and details, but 
to have done so would have prevented com- 
pletion of the affidavit in sufficient time for 
it to reach you tomorrow. 

You indicated that if I desired I might 
send copies of the affidavit to some of the 
other Senators. Since you did not identify 
any certain Senators, I have mailed a copy 
of the affidavit to Senators WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Scorr W. Lucas, CLYDE R. Horry, ROSEET S. 
Kerr, Francis J. Myers, JOHN W. BRICKER, 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, OWEN BREWSTER, and 
STYLES Brinces, with an appropriate covering 
letter of transmittal to each. 

If you have any doubt about the accurate- 
ness or correctness of any statement con- 
tained in this affidavit, you are advised that 
every statement made has already been 
proved and established by official records and 
other documents and that neither the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue before the 
Board and later before the circuit court nor 
the United States Government has ever 
denied a single allegation of fraud nor 
attempted to refute the proof. 

I had numerous extra copies of the 800- 

page record, filed in the court of appeals, 
Printi for the specific purpose of having 
all of the proof readily available for a con- 
gressional investigation. 
Yours very truly, 
O. O. OWENS. 


Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
affidavit to which reference is made. It 
was subscribed and sworn to by O. O. 
Owens before William G. Tobler—I be- 
lieve the name is—notary public, on 
May 5, 1950, the commission of Mr. 
Tobler expiring on January 16, 1954. 
The affidavit is approximately nine pages 
in length, and is double spaced. Among 
other things, it contains this language: 

Affiant further states that the said John 
W. Kern, now presiding judge of the United 
States Tax Court, in his capacity as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Tax Appeals, wilfully, 
knowingly, fraudulently, and corruptly based 
his opinion and decision—purporting to sus- 
tain said deficiency in affiant’s income tax 
for 1920 in an amount of $28,260.61—upon 
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the pretended, but falsely stated, facts of 
affiant’s case which said John W. Kern knew 
were false and falsely stated, and which he 
also Knew had been fraudulently stipulated 
to be the facts of afflant's case; that only by 
using such falsely stated and fraudulently 
stipulated facts in lieu of what he knew were 
the true facts proved and established by 
documentary evidence in affiant’s case could 
the said John W. Kern render an opinion and 
decision adverse to afflant and in favor of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; that 
the said John W. Kern’s opinion and some of 
his findings of fact were knowingly, wilfully, 
and corruptly based upon the aforesaid 
fraudulently stipulated, falsely stated facts; 
that said John W. Kern’s knowingly and wil- 
fully substituting the facts stated in the 
opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Commissioner v. Owens (78 F. 2d 768) which 
he, the said Kern, knew was based also upon 
such fraudulently stipulated, falsely stated 
facts demonstrates said John W. Kern is so 
lacking in integrity that he is unqualified to 
sit or serve on the United States Tax Court. 

Affent further states that the reasons 
assigned by the said John W. Kern to the 
Honorable Senator WALTER F. GEORGE for the 
necessity of immediate confirmation of his 
reappointment, as reflected on page 5679 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the proceedings 
of the Senate on April 25, 1950, are ridiculous 
and deceptive, and were a fraud upon the 
Honorable Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, and 
upon other members of the Senate Finance 
Committee and upon the entire membership 
of the Senate, and were designed to procure 
confirmation of his reappointment before 
the Members of the Senate or the Senate 
Finance Committee could have time or op- 
portunity to review affiant’s petition then 
and therefore on file with the secretary of 
the Senate and with each and every Member 
of the Senate; that such conduct is typical 
of and is consistent with the fraudulent con- 
duct of said John W. Kern, as hereinabove 
described, and his knowingly substituting 
fraudulently stipulated, falsely stated facts 
for what he knew were the true facts of 
affiant’s case; that such deception of and 
fraud upon the Senate Finance Committee 
and upon all the Members of the Senate, 
within themselves and standing alone, dem- 
onstrate said John W. Kern is corrupt, that 
the confirmation of his reappointment should 
be reconsidered and a hearing should be held 
upon affiant’s petition on file with the Sen- 
ate. Further affiant saith not. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire affidavit, from which I 
have read excerpts, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the affidavit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
County of Tulsa, ss: 

O. O. Owens, of lawful age, being first duly 
sworn, deposes and states that heretofore, 
on February 8, 1950, he mailed to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and to the Senate Finance 
Committee several copies, and to each Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate and to each 
Member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives one copy of his petition concisely 
describing the frauds and exhibiting a forgery 
perpetrated and committed by officers, at- 
torneys, agents, and other representatives of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue pursuant to 
a prolonged continuous series of conspiracies 
to extort more than $80,000 from this affiant 
in the false guise of income tax for 1920 with 
interest thereon; 

That all the facts stated in said petition 
are true; that this affidavit is furnished to 
supply additional facts and to support said 
petition, 
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Afflant states that notwithstanding numer- 
ous hearings and court decisions the true 
facts upon which the deficiency in income tax 
for 1920, referred to in afflant's aforesaid pe- 
tition heretofore filed with the various Mem- 
bers and various committees of the Congress, 
have not been considered in any hearing or 
decision of the merits of the aforesaid de- 
ficiency in tax but that, on the contrary, all 
such decisions have been based upon a false 
statement of facts fraudulently prepared by 
an assistant to the chief counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and fradulently 
stipulated by such attorney for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and by an unauthor- 
ized attorney who fraudulently pretended to 
represent this affiant. 

Affiant further states that as a result of 
the aforesaid frauds of such attorney for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in conspiracy 
with said unauthorized attorney the case 
Commissioner v. Owens (78 Fed. (2d) 768) 
was decided by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit upon the aforesaid 
pay stated and fraudulently stipulated 

acts. 

That after such decision had been ren- 
dered July 3, 1935, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue sought to apply such falsely stated 
and fraudulently stipulated facts as the facts 
of affiant’s other cases then pending before 
the Board of Tax Appeals; that before the 
aforesaid appeal was taken affiant discovered 
he had been defaulted in his appeals to the 
Board of Tax Appeals from deficiencies for 
the years 1920 and 1926 and was led to be- 
lieve that such default and abandonment of 
his said appeals resulted from accident, con- 
fusion, and mistake. 

That by diligent effort he caused to be 
procured an order of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals vacating the decisions adverse to him 
in his 1920 and 1926 appeals and was fur- 
nished documents evidencing the fact those 
adverse decisions had been vacated, the cases 
restored to the calendar of the Board and 
allowed to pend until decision of the afore- 
said appeal in Commissioner v. Owens 
(supra). 

Affiant further states that long after the 
circuit court had decided the appeal in Com- 
missioner v. Owens, the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue sought to enforce the de- 
ficiencies in tax for 1920 and 1926 in a 
proceeding denominated “settlement under 
rule 50” of the Board; that in resisting such 
attempt affiant for the first time discovered 
the unauthorized appearances and conduct 
of the unauthorized attorneys briefly related 
in affiant’s above-mentioned petition, here- 
tofore filed with all Members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives; 

That in the course of resisting such efforts 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue affiant dis- 
covered the forgery exhibited as exhibit A 
to exhibit 1 attached to his aforesaid peti- 
tion filed with Congress; that as a result of 
affant’s efforts the aforesaid adverse Board 
decisions in his 1920 and 1926 appeals were 
vacated by Board orders and those cases 
were restored to the Board's docket, ostensibly 
for hearing on the merits. 

Afflant further states that in the later 
hearing, ostensibly on the merits, of his 1920 
appeal the issue presented and to be con- 
sidered and decided by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals was affiant’s liability for the tax as- 
serted by the aforesaid deficiency and, hav- 
ing been ostensibly relieved from the effects 
of the unauthorized appearances and acts 
of the aforesaid unauthorized attorneys, the 
,appearances and conduct of said unauthor- 
ized attorneys was no longer an issue to be 
presented or to be considered and decided 
by the Board and that therefore only the 
facts of the various transactions upon which 
such alleged and pretended deficiency was 
based could properly be presented and as a 
result were presented by afliant for the 
Board’s consideration. 
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Affiant further states that in said hearing 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue defended 
said deficiency upon the sole ground of affi- 
ant’s method of accounting and reporting 
income for taxation; urged that affiant was 
on the cash basis of reporting income; that 
afflant had not previously reported and paid 
tax on the principal deduction claimed by 
him for 1920 (the $75,989.20 extorted from 
affiant in 1920) and, in consequence, affiant 
was not entitled to take as a deduction the 
loss of such funds which the Revenue De- 
partment insisted had not been previously 
reported. 

Affiant further states that in said hearing 
the attorney for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue took the position and urged that 
affant was bound by the statement of facts 
previously prepared by attorneys for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and stipulated 
by an assistant chief counsel for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and one of the aforesaid 
unauthorized attorneys who pretended to 
represent affiant. 

Affiant further states that John W. Kern, a 
member of the Board of Tax Appeals, pre- 
sided at said hearing ostensibly on the merits 
of affiant’s 1920 case; that after afflant 
pointec out the erroneous and falsely stated 
statements of fact in said stipulation said 
John W. Kern required affiant to use said 
stipulation but permitted affiant to correct 
same by the substitution of duly authenti- 
cated copies of court records and other public 
records to establish the true facts. 

That after the true facts had been thus 
established, said John W. Kern, in preparing 
the opinion of the Board of Tax Appeals in 
said case, abandoned the true facts thus es- 
tablished in his presence by official records, 
and based his decision, adverse to affiant, in 
part upon the identical falsely stated facts 
previously fraudulently stipulated by an as- 
sistant chief counsel for the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and by one of the aforesaid 
unauthorized attorneys who had pretended 
to represent affiant. 

Affiant further states that after said John 
W. Kern rendered said memorandum opinion 
this am̃ant, by proper motion, sought to have 
the same vacated or corrected; that the said 
Jchn W. Kern changed some of his findings 
of fact which were based upon the aforesaid 
falsely stated and fraudulently stipulated 
facts but, to avoid changing his decision to 
conform to the true facts, said John W. Kern 
willfully and corruptly substituted the same 
facts stated in, and based his decision upon, 
the aforesaid opinion of the circuit court of 
appeals in Commissioner v. Owens (78 F. (2d) 
768) (which, as above stated, was based upon 
the falsely stated fraudulently stipulated 
facts), and said John W. Kern, in deciding 
said case in a reduced amount adverse to 
affiant, expressly held affant was bound by 
the aforesaid falsely stated and fraudulently 
stipulated facts and, in consequence, that 
affiant was bound by the frauds previously 
perpetrated upon him by attorneys for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and said un- 
authorized attorneys. 

Affiant further states that in rendering his 
decision the said John W. Kern expressly re- 
fused to consider or decide the facts of the 
issue of capital investment or additions to 
capital; that neverthless, on review by the 
circuit court of appeals in Owens v. Com- 
missioner (125 F. (2d) 210) the Commis- 
sioner raised the issue of capital investment 
or additions to capital, and urged that the 
amount extorted from this affiant in 1920 
represented “the amount of his share of an 
increase in the purchase price of an Indian’ 
allotment the title to which was then in liti- 
gation,” nothwithstanding the record facts 
established that by final decree, which re- 
mained unappealed from, afflant’s title to the 
land and the income therefrom, which had 
been impounded by a receiver appointed by 
& Federal court, had been quieted and per- 
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fected and possession had been awarded to 
affant on June 17, 1919. 

Affiant further states that under the rev- 
enue acts and all the decisions of all the 
courts then and since rendered the court of 
appeals had no jurisdiction to constder the 
new issue urged by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, which new issue was pre- 
sented because the Commissioner occupied 
an untenable position and sought to sus- 
tain an indefensible deficiency; that not- 
withstanding complete lack of jurisdiction 
and complete lack of power to make inde- 
pendent findings of fact, and notwithstand- 
ing the court's jurisdiction was limited ex- 
clusively to reviewing the decision of the 
Board, nevertheless the circuit court of ap- 
peals considered such new issue presented by 
the Commissioner, made its own independ- 
ent findings of the facts thereof, but avoided 
deciding the decisive question of law arising 
out of the facts so found. 

That the point of law thus raised, if de- 
cided, sustained affiant’s contentions that 
the deficiency in controversy was utterly 
void—for the reason it was grounded upon 
the denial as a deduction from gross income 
of $75,989.20 extorted from affiant in 1920 
by a public official; 

That, after having thus made its own in- 
dependent findings of fact, after having 
avoided deciding the decisive question of law, 
the circuit court arbitrarily affirmed the de- 
cision of the Board previously rendered by 
said John W. Kern and thereby held affiant 
bound by the effects of frauds previously 
perpetrated upon him. 

Afflant further states that the United 
States Supreme Court denied his petition for 
writ of certiorari from the aforesaid circuit 
court’s decision; that during the next en- 
suing 5 years representatives of the Treasury 
Department, distinguished from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, repeatedly admitted 
afiant had been the victim of fraud but 
urged affiant to make an offer in compromise 
to settle said tax claim; that affiant refused 
unless the Treasury Department would stip- 
ulate that the determination in the first 
instance of the aforesaid deficiency had been 
fraudulent and that all subsequent conduct 
of the officers, agents, attorneys, and other 
representatives of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and their efforts to enforce said 
deficiency had also been fraudulent; that 
said representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment admitted affiant’s position was correct 
and affiant’s refusal to condone the afore- 
said frauds and fraudulent acts in connec- 
tion with said deficiency was commendable. 

Afflant further states he steadfastly re- 
fused to become a participant in or to con- 
done the aforesaid frauds or efforts to further 
conceal them; that ultimately a credit of 
$350, ostensibly paid by an unauthorized 
third party, was applied upon the aforesaid 
deficiency and thereafter, in May 1947, a suit 
in the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Oklahoma, styled United 
States of America, Complainant, v. O. O. 
Owens, Defendant, was filed for the purpose 
of reducing to judgment the aforesald fraud- 
ulent deficiency. 

Affiant further states that in his answer 
filed in said case he pleaded all the facts of 
the frauds previously perpetrated in deter- 
mining said deficiency and subsequently in 
procuring Board decisions and a court deci- 
sion pretendedly sustaining the same; that 
the trial court sustained the Government's 
motion to strike all allegations of conspiracy 
and fraud in afflant's answer, which motion 
was premised upon the grounds and for the 
reasons that the same are redundant, im- 
material, impertinent, and scandalous; that 
affiant filed his amended answer and alleged 
in general terms that the aforesaid deficiency 
had been unlawfully determined in the 
first instance and thereafter unlawfully pre- 
tendedly sustained, 
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Affiant further states that his records, nec- 
essary to establish his defense in said suit, 
which had previously been surreptitiously 
obtained or stolen from his former attorney 
of record before the Board of Tax Appeals 
and had been delivered to assistants to the 
chief counsel for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue have never been returned to affiant; 
that affiant obtained from the trial judge an 
order authorizing him to demand of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and from the 
Department of Justice his own records and 
other records of the Government indispensa- 
ble to his defense and also the testimony of 
the officers, agents, attorneys, servants, and 
employees of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue and proceeded to Washington, D. C., for 
the purpose of obtaining such records and 
testimony; 

That attorneys in the Justice Department 
refused to recognize said order; that afflant 
was limited to the records he could obtain 
from the files of the Board of Tax Appeals 
but was unable to obtain any of the records 
in the files of the chief counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue; that afflant was 
forced to go to trial with part only of the 
records necessary for his defense; that the 
trial thereof was recessed and afflant af- 
forded another opportunity to recover his 
own records and procure other records and 
the testimony of officers, agents, and em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue; 
that affiant enlisted the aid of the honorable 
Senator E. H. Moore, and also made formal 
written demand upon the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to produce such records 
and witnesses but the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, at all times, ignored such 
demand and suppressed all documentary 
evidence and the testimony of all witnesses 
whose testimony was indispensable to affi- 
ant’s defense. 

Afflant further states that after 714 
months’ recess the trial of the case was re- 
sumed; that in such interim affiant had ob- 
tained photostatic copies of sufficient addi- 
tional documents and correspondence not 
under the control of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to prove and establish the 
conspiracy and frauds previously perpetrated 
upon him, and the further fact that the 
Board’s decision pretendedly sustaining the 
deficiency in controversy was based and 
rested upon the frauds of the aforesaid un- 
authorized attorneys, who pretended to rep- 
resent afflant, acting in conspiracy and col- 
lusion with the attorneys for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue; 

That in such resumed hearing affiant in- 
troduced such documentary proof but the 
trial judge, who was then ill and who about 
14 months later died from the ravages of 
cancer, without reading, examining, or con- 
sidering such documentary evidence imme- 
diately theretofore offered, made findings of 
fact favorable to the Government on affiant’s 
allegations of conspiracy but did not make 
findings of the facts of the frauds which af- 
flant's documentary evidence conclusively es- 
tablished and which the plaintiff, the United 
States of America, made no attempt to deny 
or to refute. 

Affiant further states that the aforesaid 
trial judge, in making his findings of fact 
and in deciding the case, adopted the deci- 
sion of the circuit court of appeals in the 
case of Commissioner v. Owens (125 F. (2d) 
210, supra), as his decision of the case on 
trial, and held that all the issues in the 
case on trial had been previously considered 
and decided in the former appeal whereas, 
in truth and in fact, no issue of conspiracy, 
collusion, and fraud was in issue in said ap- 
peal; that in consequence the trial judge 
completely ignored and disregarded all the 
evidence offered—which evidence proved the 
allegations of conspiracy, collusion, and 
fraud, none of which had been denied or 
had been attempted to be refuted by the 
Government—and in consequence affant was 
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again held bound by all the frauds previously 
perpetrated upon him and further held to 
the effect of the falsely stated facts previ- 
ously fraudulently stipulated as aforesaid. 

On appeal to the Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit, amant sought to have the three 
Judges who had previously rendered the opin- 
ion in Commissioner v. Owens (125 F. (2d) 
210), disqualify because the pending appeal 
put in issue the propriety and correctness 
of their former opinion, but said judges de- 
nied affiant’s motion and proceeded to hear 
the case which affiant orally argued; that 
thereafter, in its opinion Owens v. United 
States (177 Fed. 2d 692) the court made glar- 
ing misstatements of the record facts and, 
after conceding that the stipulation of the 
facts previously made by counsel for the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and one 
of the unauthorized attorneys might be in- 
correct, the court held: 

“Conceding that such stipulation might 
have been incorrect, it is of no moment here 
since the Board specifically found that it was 
unauthorized in its order vacating its prior 
opinion, and restored the case to the cal- 
endar for another hearing in due course. 
The subsequent decision of the Board re- 
determining the deficiency was rendered 
after a full hearing, at which revised stipu- 
lations and evidence were adduced by the 
taxpayer and the Commissioner.” 

Notwithstanding the record facts before 
the court demonstrated that after such “re- 
vised stipulations and evidence were adduced 
by the taxpayer and the Commissioner” the 
Board (Kern) had ignored such stipulations 
and evidence of the true facts and had re- 
‘sorted to the identical falsely stated facts, 
fraudulently stipulated by counsel for the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and one 
of the aforesaid unauthorized attorneys as 
the basis for its decision sustaining the 
deficiency in controversy. 

Affiant further states that by such court 
opinion in Owens v. United States (177 F. 
2d 692), he was again held bound by the 
frauds of the unauthorized attorneys, who 
pretended to represent him before the Board 
of Tax Appeals, in conspiracy with attorneys 
for the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
that his case has never been decided upon 
its true facts notwithstanding the several 
court decisions that have been rendered; 
that as a result of the aforesaid conspiracies 
and the frauds perpetrated pursuant thereto 
affiant is now held liable for the fraudulently 
determined deficiency in tax of $28,260.61 
with interest thereon at 6 percent for more 
than 24 years, making a total of almost 
$100,000. 

Affiant further states that the said John 
W. Kern, now presiding judge of the United 
States Tax Court, in his capacity as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Tax Appeals, willfully, 
knowingly, fraudulently and corruptly based 
his opinion and decision—purporting to sus- 
tain said deficiency in affiant’s income tax 
for 1920 in an amount of $28,260.61—upon 
the pretended, but falsely stated, facts of 
affiant’s case which said John W. Kern knew 
were false and falsely stated, and which 
he also knew had been fraudulently stipu- 
lated to be the facts of affiant’s case; that 
only by using such falsely stated and fraudu- 
lently stipulated facts in lieu of what he 
knew were, the true facts proved and estab- 
lished by documentary evidence in affiant’s 
case could the said John W. Kern render an 
opinion and decision adverse to afiant and 
in favor of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; that the said John W. Kern's opin- 
ion and some of his findings of fact were 
knowingly, willfully, and corruptly based 
upon the aforesaid fraudulently stipulated, 
falsely stated facts; that said John W. Kern's 
knowingly and willfully substituting the 
facts stated in the opinion of the circuit court 
of appeals in Commissioner v. Owens (78 F. 
2d 768) which he, the said Kern, knew was 
based also upon such fraudulently stipulated 
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falsely stated facts demonstrates said John 
W. Kern is so lacking in integrity that he is 
unqualified to sit or serve on the United 
States Tax Court. 

Affiant further states that the reasons as- 
signed by the said John W. Kern to the Hon. 
orable Senator WALTER F. GEORGE for the ne- 
cessity of immediate confirmation of his re- 
appointment, as reflected on page 5679 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the proceedings of 
the Senate on April 25, 1950, are ridiculous 
and deceptive, and were a fraud upon the 
Honorable Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, upon 
the other members of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and upon the entire membership 
of the Senate, and were designed to procure 
confirmation of his reappointment before 
the Members of the Senate or the Senate 
Finance Committee could have time or op- 
portunity to review affiant’s petition then 
and theretofore on file with the Secretary 
of the Senate and with each and every Mem- 
ber of the Senate; that such conduct is 
typical of and is consistent with the fraudu- 
lent conduct of said John W. Kern, as herein- 
above described, and his knowingly substi- 
tuting fraudulently stipulated falsely stated 
facts for what he knew were the true facts 
of affiant’s case; that such deception of and 
fraud upon the Senate Finance Committee 
and upon all the Members of the Senate, 
within themselves and standing alone, dem- 
onstrate said John W. Kern is corrupt, that 
the confirmation of his reappointment 
should be reconsidered, and a hearing should 
be held upon affiant’s petition on file with 
the Senate. Further afflant saith not. 

O. O. OWENS, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me the 
undersigned Notary Public this 5th day of 
May, 1950. 

[SEAL] Wm. G. TOBLER, 

Notary Public. 
My commission expires Janudry 16, 1954. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, subse- 
quent to the mailing of the affidavit and 
letter dated May 5, 1950, Mr. Owens 
talked with me over the telephone. I 
think he called me, although I am not 
certain as to who originated the call. In 
the course of his conversation, which 
occurred on May 6, he informed me of 
an inadvertent omission from the afi- 
davit due to haste in transcription. At 
any rate, it was an inadvertent omission. 
I suggested to him that he confirm the 
statement to me over the telephone, the 
gist of which I had jotted down in pen- 
cil. I suggested that he confirm his 
statement to me by letter. I have re- 
ceived such a letter from him, which is 
dated May 6. It reads as follows: 

TULSA, OKLA., May 6, 1950. 
Hon. Forrest C. DONNELL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: In my telephone con- 
versation with you this morning I advised 
you a 13-word clause had been omitted from 
the last paragraph on page 2 of my affidavit. 
Upon retranscribing the stenographic notes 
of that paragraph it developed a 19-word in- 
terlineation in such notes had also been 
omitted. 

When corrected the paragraph should 
read: 

Affiant further states that in the later 
hearing, ostensibly on the merits, of his 
1920 appeal the issue presented and to be 
considered and decided by the Board of Tax 
Appeals was Affiant’s liability for the tax 
asserted by the aforesaid deficiency and, 
having been ostensibly relieved from the 
effects of the unauthorized appearances and 
acts of the aforesaid unauthorized attor- 
neys, except as to the amount of interest, if 
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any, due on said deficiency for the 8 years 
and 4 months delay, caused by said unau- 
thorized attorneys, in the decision of affiant's 
appeal, the appearances and conduct of said 
unauthorized attorneys was no longer an 
issue to be presented or to be considered and 
decided by the Board and that therefore 
only the facts of the various transactions 
upon which such alleged and pretended de- 
ficiency was based could properly be pre- 
sented and as a result were presented by 
Afflant for the Board’s consideration. 
Very truly yours, 
O. O. OWENS. 


Mr. President, on April 28, 1950, an 
executive session of the Senate occurred. 
It is the only executive session of the 
Senate which has occurred since April 
25, 1950. The second day of an actual 
executive session since April 25, 1950, has 
not yet occurred. Mr. President, rule 
XXXVIII of the Senate provides, in part: 

When a nomination is confirmed or re- 
jected, any Senator voting in the majority 
may move for a reconsideration on the same 
day on which the vote was taken, or on 
either of the next 2 days of actual executive 
session of the Senate; but if a notification 
of the confirmation or rejection of a nomina- 
tion shall have been sent to the President 
before the expiration of the time within 
which u motion to reconsider may be made, 
the motion to reconsider shall be accom- 
panied by a motion to request the President 
to return such notification to the Senate. 
Any motion to reconsider the vote on a nom- 
ination may be laid on the table without 
prejudice to the nomination, and shall be a 
final disposition of such motion, 


Mr. President, the day on which the 
confirmation occurred, namely, April 25, 
1950, the senior Senator from Missouri 
was absent by leave of the Senate. While 
not material, I may say, in explanation 
of my absence, that it was due to the 
fact that I had been in attendance on 
the funeral of my uncle, which occurred 
at Fairfax, Atchinson County, Mo., on 
the day previous, and I had not yet re- 
turned to Washington. 

I have conferred with the Parliamen- 
tarian of the Senate with respect to that 
portion of the rule which states that any 
Senator voting in the affirmative may 
move for reconsideration, and so forth. 
Mr. President, obviously, I did not vote, 
because I was not present. Further- 
more, the vote does not appear to have 
been a record vote. I hope I am not 
misquoting the Parliamentarian. If I 
am, and if he will so advise me, I shall 
see to it that my statement is corrected 
either later in the afternoon or subse- 
quently. However, I understood from 
him that the portion of the rule which 
I read, which grants only to a Senator 
who voted in the majority the right to 
move to reconsider, applies only in a case 
where a record vote was taken. If I am 
not correct in that, I hope I shall be 
corrected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the conclusion of the Senator from 
Missouri is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. I appreciate both the 
courtesy of the Chair and the Parliamen- 
tarian in so stating. I may state that 
before determining the exact course of 
conduct which I shall follow at the next 
executive session, I should like to have 
the benefit of the precedents to which 
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the Parliamentarian alluded, in order to 
determine whether I am entitled to file a 
motion. As the distinguished Parlia- 
mentarian has advised, I would not be 
precluded from filing a motion because 
of the fact that I was not present, inas- 
much as the precedents indicate that 
the grant referred to applies only in 
cases where there is a record vote. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been advised that the prece- 
dents are uniform regarding Senators 
not present at the time of voting on a 
question when a yea-and-nay vote was 
not called. 

Mr. DONNELL. I ask as a parliamen- 
tary inquiry, so that I may be perfectly 
clear on the matter, does the Chair rule 
that the Senator from Missouri, although 
not present in the Senate on the 25th 
day of April 1950 at any time on that 
day, and consequently not voting with 
the majority on the nomination of Judge 
Kern, is nevertheless entitled, under rule 
XXXVIII of the Senate rules, to move a 
reconsideration of the vote by which the 
nomination was confirmed, and that his 
absence does not preclude him from the 
exercise of that right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so rules, on the advice of the Par- 
liamentarian. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, it is 
my intention, therefore, on the next day 
on which shall occur an actual executive 
session of the Senate, to move a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which was con- 
firmed the nomination of John W. Kern, 
as aforesaid, and also to cause my mo- 
tion for such reconsideration to be ac- 
companied by a motion to request the 
President to return to the Senate the 
notification to him of the confirmation 
of said nomination. 

Mr. President, the Parliamentarian 
very kindly assisted the Senator from 
Missouri, as he has done on so many 
other occasions. When I discussed this 
subject matter with him recently he 
called to my attention the case of United 
States versus George Otis Smith, 286 
United States, page 6, and also kindly 
called a citation to my attention, name- 
ly, volume 75, part 12, of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 18, 1932, at page 
13329. 

I read this portion of the syllabus pre- 
ceding the opinion in the George Otis 
Smith case, not part of the opinion, but 
the syllabus: 

Held, that when the Senate had confirmed 
the nomination and on the same day had 
by unanimous consent caused the President 
to be notified of the confirmation, and the 
President thereupon had commissioned the 
nominee and the latter had taken the oath 
and entered upon the duties of his office, 
the rules did not contemplate that the Sen- 
ate thereafter, within two executive sessions 
following that of the confirmation, might 
entertain a motion to reconsider the con- 
firmation, request return by the President of 
the notification, and upon his refusal to re- 
turn it, might reconsider and reject the 
nomination. 


Mr. President, I am not unmindful of 
that decision, and I desire to have the 
Record show at this point that in the 
George Otis Smith case, from the sylla- 
bus of which I have just read, it will be 
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observed that the President had commis- 
sioned the nominee, and that the latter 
had taken the oath and entered upon the 
duties of his office, whereas in the in- 
stant case, while I am not advised as to 
whether the President has commissioned 
Judge Kern under the confirmation of 
April 25, 1950, obviously it is an impos- 
sibility that Judge Kern could have en- 
tered upon the duties of his office under 
that appointment, because it will not be 
until June 2, 1950, that his previously 
existing and presently existing appoint- 
ment will have expired. 

Mr. President, I desire at this point 
to digress very briefly with respect to 
this subject matter. It has occurred to 
me to inquire—and I shall be very much 
pleased to have advice from time to time 
from some Senators or Senators who are 
far better informed upon the subject 
than I—as to whether the Senate is 
adopting the course of wisdom in causing 
the President to be immediately notified 
of the confirmation of any ordinary nom- 
ination. There may be some situations 
in which notifications should be imme- 
diately sent to the President, where there 
is urgent need for his being immediately 
notified so that he can issue a commis- 
sion, but in the case I am discussing the 
term will not begin until June 2, 1950, 
the confirmation being on April 25. It 
occurs to me that there may be some real 
question of the Senate in the future fol- 
lowing the action of causing immediate 
notification to the President to be sent 
to the President. 

I raise this question, not as undertak- 
ing to decide it at all, but it has occurred 
to me that in the event of a confirma- 
tion for a term of office that is to com- 
mence within a few days, if the notice 
of confirmation is immediately sent to 
the President after the confirmation is 
made, the Senate may be precluded 
thereafter from the opportunity of pass- 
ing, on the nomination by reconsidera- 
tion, and thus let the President, having 
been notified, issue the commission, and 
the appointee having entered upon the 
performance of his duty, we may be con- 
fronted with a situation in which, under 
the George Otis Smith case, the Senate 
will be precluded from making an objec- 
tion which might otherwise result, and 
reconsidering the nomination. 

Mr. President, digressing entirely from 
the case at hand, for the moment, I at 
least raise the caveat, so to speak, of 
whether or not the Senate should in the 
future, unless in exceptional cases, fol- 
low the plan of causing the President to 
be immediately notified of a confirma- 
tion. i 

Mr. President, I desire to state, in con- 
clusion, that I am not at this time deter- 
mining or undertaking to determine or 
expressing opinion upon the merits or 
charges made by Mr. Owens against 
Judge Kern. I am only asserting, as I 
do assert, that in my opinion under pres- 
ent circumstances the charges should be 
investigated, and that consequently a re- 
consideration should be had to make 
possible the investigation. 

Before I take my seat I wish to thank 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
and the other Senators with whom I 
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have conferred, for their uniform cour- 
tesy and patience in discussing this mat- 
ter with me, which is so thoroughly 
characteristic of each of the Senators to 
whom I have referred. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my brief state- 
ment—and it will be very brief—be not 
counted as a speech upon the pending 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. GEORGE. I have only this to 
say, that sometime in February, and I 
doubt not that it was about the 10th of 
February, a lengthy printed petition 
reached the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. As chairman of the committee, 
I think I received a copy of the petition, 
I am quite sure that a petition was sent 
to the committee by the Secretary of 
th- Senate or by the Vice President. 

The petition was, as I said, a printed 
petition, and lengthy. I immediately 
looked it over. AsInow recall, it did not 
name Judge Kern. I would not say that 
it did not name him at some point in the 
petition, but it was primarily a complaint 
against the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, and the disposition of a tax matter 
in which the writer of the petition was 
interested. s 

The petition did refer to a proceeding 
before the Board of Tax Appeals, the 
case having been tried many years ago. 
After I read it, I referred the petition 
to the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation. I referred it specifically 
to Mr. Colin Stam, who is the Chief of 
Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 

I referred the petition to Mr. Stam 
because it was a general complaint 
against the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue with reference to the subsequent 
hearing of a case by the Board of Tax 
Appeals, and perhaps some other steps 
taken by the petitioner in order to obtain 
what he thought was justice in his 
cause. 

The petition was signed by O. O. 
Owens, of Tulsa, Okla. I do not know 
Mr. Owens. But at that time there was 
no nomination of any member of the Tax 
Court of the United States pending be- 
fore the Finance Committee or in the 
Senate. In other words, the President 
had not nominated anyone, The peti- 
tion itself had not specifically referred, 
as now I recall, to Judge Kern. I am 
sure I am correct in saying that if it 
referred at all to Judge Kern it was only 
an incidental reference. Anyway, I re- 
ferred it to Mr. Stam, Chief of the Com- 
mittee Staff, for the purpose of looking 
into the complaints, and Mr, Stam, busy, 
of course, with the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House in tax matters, 
has made to me no formal report on the 
petition. Although he has made some 
report, there has been no formal report 
made, 

On April 20, the President sent to the 
Senate the names of three judges now 
serving on the Tax Court of the United 
States, among them Judge Arundell, as 
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I recall, Judge Opper, and Judge Kern, 


I caused the usual inquiry to be made 


of the two Senators from each State in- 
volved. There was no objection to any 
of those men by any Senator. On the 
contrary, I was urged by one or two 
Senators to bring the nominations before 
the Finance Committee as early as prac- 
ticable. That would have been done in 
any event. 

On April 25, 5 days after the nom- 
inations came to the Senate, and after 
the committee clerk had canvassed the 
Senators from the States involved, the 
nominations were laid before the Senate 
Finance Committee, and they were or- 
dered to be favorably reported to the 
Senate. As chairman of the committee 
I made the report immediately after the 
convening of the Senate on the 25th of 
April, the same day upon which the 
committee had acted. I did so for the 
reasons stated in the Recorp particu- 
larly, and also because, having before 
the committee the amended social-se- 
curity bill, House bill 6000 as it was num- 
bered, I found it inconvenient to be on 
the floor very much of the time, and I 
therefore asked for the immediate con- 
sideration of the nominations, The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri has 
correctly recited precisely what hap- 
pended, Each of these names was laid 
before the Senate as in executive ses- 
sion, and each was approved by the Sen- 
ate, there being no actual dissent, but 
no record vote. 

I am satisfied that the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri might make a 
motion to reconsider by reason of his ab- 
sence from the Senate at that time, and 
inasmuch as he did not vote at all upon 
the matter. There would be no dispo- 
sition on my part to raise any question 
about it. 

Some question might arise as to 
whether the motion would now be timely. 
On that point I express no opinion fur- 
ther than to say that I have no disposi- 
tion to raise even that question. 

There is only one feature about the 
matter to which I wish to call specific 
attention. Mr. Owens in his letter to me 
of April 20, which was not received until 
late in the afternoon of April 25, after 
the Senate had already confirmed the 

‘nominations of the three judges to the 
United States Tax Court, for the first 
time mentioned the name of Judge Kern, 
I advised him, of course, that the Sen- 
ate had acted before I received his letter. 
His letter is postmarked either at Tulsa 
at 4:30 on the afternoon of April 25, or 
Washington, 4:30 on April 25. I know it 
was after I had gone back to my office 
and had gone over to the Finance Com- 
mittee, and I know it was after the 
Senate had acted. 

There was no undue haste in bringing 
the nominations before the committee, 
That is the only point I wish to stress. 
Mr. Owens seems to have the impression 
that these nominations were presented 
to the committee hastily, because of the 
statement of Judge Kern that he thought 
it highly desirable to have the nomina- 
tions acted upon. As I now recall, I did 
not hear from Judge Kern until after the 
committee had acted. Nothing was said 
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before the Finance Committee as to any 
necessity for speedy hearing upon the 
nominations. They were simply nomi- 
nations in course. They had run the 
regular course, They had been in the 
committee for 5 days, and there was no 
disposition to hurry the procedure, be- 
cause there was no objection whatever 
filed in opposition to any one of the three 
judges. Since all these judges had been 
confirmed on more than one occasion by 
the Senate, I anticipated no objection 
from any source. Had I received any 
specific objection to Judge Kern prior to 
the time the committee acted I would 
not have asked for immediate considera- 
tion of the nominations. 

I wanted to make that point clear, be- 
cause so far as the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee is concerned, I 
have no objection to a reconsideration. 
I would not want to preclude or prejudice 
the rights of any other Member of the 
Senate if he is or should be of the opin- 
ion that the motion now made is not 
timely. However, upon that question, as 
I have already indicated, I myself would 
not raise any objection. 

I wished to make this statement in 
view of the record in the case. 

I believe now, Mr. President, that 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Georgia is about 
to move a recess. Is he? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. Would the Senator 
indulge me for a moment in the interest 
of having a complete recital of the cor- 
respondence? I note that I omitted to 
place in the Record certain correspond- 
ence, and I ask unanimous consent that 
I may do so and that it will not be 
counted as another speech on the pend- 
ing motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DONNELL. The first is a letter 
dated May 1, 1950, from O. O. Owens to 
me, with which I also offer a copy of a 
confirmation night letter of April 30, 
1950, from him to me. And if there is 
no objection on the part of the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, I offer 
for the Record a copy of a letter dated 
May 1, 1950, from Mr. O. O. Owens to the 
Senator from Georgia, enclosed by Mr. 
Owens in his letter to me. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection. 
The letter was, of course, written after 
the confirmation. 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes; it certainly was. 

Finally, a carbon copy of a letter dated 
May 1, 1950, to the Honorable A. WILLIS 
Rosertson, United States Senator, from 
Mr. O. O. Owens, and a telegram dated 
May 6, 1950, from Mr. Owens to me. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TULSA, OKLA., May 1, 1950. 
Hon. Forrest C. DONNELL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I enclose herewith the 
carbon copy of the Western Union night 
letter I sent you last night and also sent to 
Senator WR nnr, nothwithstanding in my 
wire to you I requested you to show it to 
Senator WHERRY. 
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I am also enclosing a carbon copy of my 
letter of even date in response to a letter 
from Senator GEORGE; also a carbon copy of 
my identical letter to Senators A. Wiis 
ROBERTSON, STYLES BRIDGES, Guy M. GILLETTE, 
BURNET R. MAYBANK and OWEN BREWSTER. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. O. OWENS. 


TULSA, OKLA., April 30, 1950. 
Hon. Forrest C. DONNELL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Answering your letter 28th in re confir- 
mation appointment of Kern to Tax Court 
please be advised I wrote identical let- 
ters to each Member of Senate about him. 
All were dated 20th instant but were mailed 
as prepared. February 8 last I mailed to 
each Member of Senate and House a copy of 
petition. On same date I mailed extra copies 
of petition to Secretary of Senate, to Senate 
Finance Committee, to Senate Appropriations 
Committe, to Clerk of House, and to Ways 
and Means and Appropriations Committees 
of House. Later I received letter dated Feb- 
ruary 14 from Leslie L. Biffle reading: “The 
copies of your petition have been received 
and have been placed before the proper 
people.” 

I spent first 2 weeks of March in Washing- 
ton interviewing Members of Senate and 
House but unfortunately failed to contact 
you. Senator Bricker suggested Subcom- 
mittee of Committee on Executive Expendi- 
tures should investigate the matter. His 
secretary, Mr. Minor, arranged a conference 
forme. Left copies of petition and support- 
ing records with Mr. Fl: an of subcom- 
mittee who advised he would investigate soon 
as possible. J also called at office of Secretary 
of Senate and requested advise as to what 
was meant by statement “proper people” in 
above-mentioned letter. Was advised meant 
proper committee. 

I take CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Watched it 
diligently for Kern’s nomination. When it 
did not appear before 20th instant I pre- 
pared my protest that day stating antici- 
pated it. Four days are required for delivery 
of Recorp here. Recorp for 20th received 
morning 25th. Recorp for 25th and your let- 
ter and letters from Senators BREWSTER and 
MAYBANK received in same mail today. Yes- 
terday received letters from Senators BRIDGES, 
GILLETTE, and RoBERTSON. None but you 
knew of confirmation. The nomination was 
filed with the Senate April 20. 

Have examined Record for 25th. Page 5679 
clearly reveals Senator GEORGE was deceived 
by Kern’s false representations of the urgency 
of confirmation which was presented for 
Senate consideration without proper commit- 
tee consideration. The reasons assigned for 
the urgency are ridiculous in relation to Kern 
who is presiding judge of Tax Court and 
as such I understand does not hear cases out- 
side Washington. His conduct in this matter 
is typical of and consistent with his conduct 
complained of in my petition and my letter 
of the 20th instant. His false representa- 
tions to and his deceiving Senator GEORGE 
in this matter within themselves should be 
sufficient to justify reconsideration by Sen- 
ate of his confirmation and allowing time for 
hearing protest. 

The Recorp also demonstrates Senator 
Wrtrnnr was suspicious of the unusual haste 
and speed and relied soley on Senator 
GEorGE’s assurances which in turn were based 
entirely upon Kern’s own statements obvi- 
ously designed to procure his own confirma- 
tion before objections and protests he antici- 
pated would be filed could be considered. I 
regard Kern’s tactics as an outrage and his 
confirmation obtained by deception a ca- 
lamity. It seems to me the Senate can re- 
consider its action any time before Kern 
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begins serving his new term. Please wire 
collect if such action can be taken. Please 
show this wire to Senator WHERRY. I made 
several unsuccessful attempts to personally 
contact him while in Washington in March, 
O. O. OWENS. 
May 1, 1950. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your letter of the 28th 
ultimo acknowledging receipt of my letter of 
the 20th, enclosing petition, protesting con- 
firmation of John W. Kern as judge of Tax 
Court received this morning. To avoid rep- 
etition I enclose herewith carbon duplicates 
of Western Union night letters I sent last 
night to Senators DONNELL and WHERRY, 
which detail my efforts and describe my 
diligence in presenting this matter to the 
Senate far in advance of the filing with the 
Senate April 20 of the nominations of Judge 
Kern and two others. 

The petition forwarded February 8 last 
to you, to all the other Senators, to the Mem- 
bers of the House, and the extra copies of 
the petition filed with the Secretary of the 
Senate, with the Clerk of the House, and with 
the committees, including particularly your 
own Finance Committee, were identical and 
requested a thorough investigation of the 
Revenue Department, also the removal from 
office of all persons connected with that De- 
partment who had anything to do with ef- 
fectuating the frauds described in that peti- 
tion or with concealing, by the suppression 
of evidence or otherwise, the facts of such 
frauds. Such petition also requested the 
removal from office of all others who had 
sought to protect those in the Revenue De- 
partment engaged in the conspiracies de- 
écribed. 

I know of no way to make a stronger pro- 
test to the confirmation of the reappoint- 
ment of a particular person than to ask that 
he be removed from office for corruption in 
office. In preparing my petition I assumed 
that since the Tax Court had been given 
judicial status, whereas the Board of Tax 
Appeals had only administrative jurisdiction, 
the nomination for reappointment of any 
member of the Tax Court would be referred 
to your Senate Finance Committee and re- 
referred to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

After having mailed on February 8 last 
a copy of my petition to each and every Mem- 
ber of the Senate and the House and 
after having spent the first 2 weeks of March 
personally contacting as many of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives as I could in an ef- 
fort to concentrate their attention on the 
charges and to enlist their support of an 
investigation, and since this matter, at Sen- 
ator Bricker’s suggestion, was referred in 
March to the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Executive Expenditures, it 
seems to me that I have done everything that 
could be expected of a citizen to call this 
matter to the attention of Congress and to 
correct a condition injurious to all taxpayers 
and no doubt ruinous to many. 

In the face of the charges pending with 
the Senate and your own committee, and 
in the face of the tactics employed by Judge 
Kern to precipitously procure confirmation 
of his renomination, it occurs to me that if 
if the Senate will not reconsider such con- 
firmation and investigate the charges, the 
truth of which cannot be denied and has 
not been denied by the Revenue Depart- 
ment, there is no use in making further 
attempts to root the Communists out of the 
administration of our Government. 

It is immaterial to taxpayers whether 
they are robbed by the Revenue Department, 
particularly by corrupt tactics used and 
employed by the chief counsel's office and 
the Board of Tax Appeals, before we go 
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completely communistic or whether we go 
communistic first and have our possessions 
confiscated thereafter. 

I anticipated the renomination of Judge 
Kern would be sent to the Senate about 
May 1. I sent my letter of the 20th and 
an additional copy of the petition to each 
Member of the Senate and the House as a 
“fresher-upper” and reminder for fear that 
my petition, having laid on file with your 
cwn and other committees and with each 
Member of the Senate and the House since 
February 10, might be forgotten by May 
1. However, I did not anticipate that when 
the renomination of Judge Kern was re- 
ceived by the Senate it would be rushed 
through Senate confirmation within 5 days 
in any event, and particularly with the 
charges contained in my petition on file with 
your committee and under investigation by 
the subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Executive Expenditures. 

I have carefully studied the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for April 25 and am convinced you 
were deceived by Judge Kern. Of course not 
only Judge Kern but most others in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue were cognizant 
of the fact my petition had been filed with 
Congress. From your own statements ap- 
pearing in the Recorp of the 25th it is ob- 
vious to me that Kern used the false rep- 
resentations and flimsy excuses presented to 
you as a means of avoiding the customary 
hearing. 

I regard his deceptive tactics as a fraud 
upon you, upon the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and upon the Senate as a whole, equally 
as flagrant as the frauds he perpetrated in 
the case described in my petition. It seems 
to me his false representations of the urgen- 
cy of the confirmation of his own nomina- 
tion should be resented by you and every 
other Member of the Senate; that the Senate 
should unanimously vote to reconsider the 
confirmation of Kern, and should conduct 
an investigation of his record in the light of 
his tactics and deception employed in pro- 
curing his confirmation. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. O. OWENS. 
May 1, 1950. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of the 27th ultimo which, in 
turn, acknowledges receipt of my letter of 
the 20th ultimo opposing the confirmation 
of John W. Kern for another term on the 
United States Tax Court. 

To avoid repetition I enclose herewith a 
carbon duplicate of my Western Union night 
letter sent last night to Senators Weary 
and DONNELL, also carbon copy of my letter 
of even date to Senator GEORGE protesting 
the precipitous confirmation of Judge Kern 
on the fifth day after nomination was re- 
ceive? by the Senate. 

If the Senate will not reconsider this con- 
firmation and investigate the charges made 
against Judge Kern the taxpayers of this 
country—who support the Government, the 
bureaucrats, the pensioners and others “who 
toil not, neither do they spin“ —had as 
well give up now and let the Communists 
take over, 

If the taxpayers are to be destroyed and 
their destroyers rewarded, the consequences 
to them will be the same as if they are de- 
stroyed by the Communists. I sincerely hope 
you will exert yourself to bring about re- 
consideration of this confirmation and an 
investigation of the charges contained in my 
petition, the truth of which has never been 
denied by the Revenue Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. O. OWENS, 


May 8 


Tusa, OKLA., May 6, 1950. 
Hon. Forrest C. DONNELL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
At 9 tonight I mailed original affidavit by 
air mail special delivery to you and at 10 
o'clock tonight I mailed executed carbon 
duplicates of affidavit to nine other Senators 
also by air mail special delivery. All should 
be delivered tomorrow morning. 
O. O. OWENS. 


Mr. DONNELL. I also hold in my 
hand, Mr. President, a copy of the bro- 
chure or petition to which Mr. Owens 
refers. In the interest of economy I am 
not offering that for printing in the 
Record. It is open at any time to any 
Senator or anyone else, for that matter, 
for examination, but it is somewhat 
lengthy, and I do not think it is necessary 
to encumber the Recorp with it at this 
time, 

RECESS 


Mr. GEORGE. I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 9, 1950, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 8 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


The following-named persons to be repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the Fifth Session of the General Confer- 
ence of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization: 

Howland H. Sargeant, of Rhode Island. 

George D. Stoddard, of Illinois. 

Miss Bernice Baxter, of California, 

Isidor I. Rabi, of New York. 

George F. Zook, of Virginia. 


In THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy, from the 2d 
day of June 1950: 
Lee C. Anderson 
William P. Annin 
Frank J. Bardecki 
Max G. Baumgardner 
Kenneth L. Beckman 
Robert H. Belter 
Ralph F. Bennie Owen A. Kidd 
William B. Bircher Georg C. Klieser 
Morton Mek. Boyd II Harold H. Knight 
Robert F. Brennan Griffith H. Knoop, Jr. 
Robert S. Brown Harold R. Larson 
Gerald C. Canaan Raymond W. Littel 
James N. Carr Theodore A. Loyer 
Porter E. Clemens LeRoy H. Ludi 
Edwin M. Crow Charles R. MacDowell 
Richard E. Davis Allan E. McNally 
Raymond E, Demming, Ross A. Mathews, Jr. 


Eugene T. Howard 
Earle F. Hubacker 
Harold J. Hubinger 
Gerald Huelsbeck 
George H. Irelan 
John A. Jacobs 


Jr. Marvin J. Miller 
Joseph J. Dupnik Donald W. Mitchell 
Alwyn L. Eisenhauer Joseph Molnar 


Raymond H. Foster 
Francis T. Gamble 
James W. Godshalk 
Howard A. Goldman 
Joseph C. Grote 
Berkeley W. Hall 
James E. Halle 
James R. Harrison 
Allen D. Hauge Jack Q. Quinn 

James A. Helle John J. Radican 
Howard F. Hofmeister John M. Reynolds, Jr. 


George L. Nicholls 
Frank I. Nulton 
Raymond H. Oakes 
Bernard T. O’Laughlin 
Richard J. Owens 
Gerald “J” Parent 
James A. Parkes 

John W. Petrick 


1950 


Kenneth C. Reynolds George E. Taylor 
Samuel I. Rogers, Jr. Leonard J. Treichler 
Richard N. Romkema Clyde H. Tuomela 
Robert A. Rulis Martin J. Twite, Jr. 
Arthur F. Schneider Robert J. Vollmer 
Joseph E. Sherin Francis G. Wachowiak 
Byran McC, Smith, Jr. Robert H. Wagner 
Jack E. Speiser Philip E. Webb 
Norman E. St. Louis William A. Wilkinson 
Robert F. Stratton James R. Williams 

James W. Greenwood, Jr. (Naval R. O. T. 
C.) to be an ensign in the Navy, from the 
2d day of June 1950. 

Richard L. Baker (Naval R. O. T. C.) to be 
an ensign in the Navy, from the 2d day of 
June 1950, in lieu of ensign in the Supply 
Corps of the Navy as previously nominated, 


The following-named (Naval R. O. T. C.) 
to be ensigns in the Navy, from the 2d day 
of June 1950, in lieu of ensigns in the Supply 
Corps of the Navy as previously nominated 
and confirmed: 


Francis B. Quinlan John B. Sherman 
Alois E. Schmitt, Jr. Max L. Washington 


The following-named (Naval R. O. T. C.) 
to be ensigns in the Navy, from the 2d day 
of June 1950, in lieu of ensigns in the Civil 
Engineer Corps of the Navy as previously 
nominated: 
Robert G. Adams Louis Huszar, Jr. 
Lawson I. Ainsworth John P. Jaso, Jr. 
Eldon D. Aldred Seward R. Keim 
Richard L. Alien Addison H. Kermath 
Leonard L. Attwell, Jr. Kenneth E. Klotz 
Emory D. Ayers Walter S. Kmak 
Edward McC. Baty Wilbur S. Leinberry 
Gerald L. Bearer Robert H. Lindquist 
Robert L. Berg Douglas R. Lynch 
Robert T. Billington James H. McFadden 
William H. Boden, Jr, Richard O. McNerney 
Stephen R. Caliento Lonnie A. Marshall 
Carrol A. Carr Robert W. Muery 

ar S. Carr, Jr. Robert C. Ockerlund 

Billy R. Catherwood John R. Patterson, Jr, 
Victor Chacho Stanley D. Penny 
Stanley L. Clewett Richard E. Powell 
James W. Deardorff Harland A. Riker, Jr. 
Paul G. Eppes Stanley H. Saulson 
Norton H. Falls. Lynn E. Schrier 
Richard W. Ferris John A, Sheffield, Jr. 
John W. Ferry Charles B. Simison 
Harold L. Goyette Porter J. Smith, Jr. 
Alfred G. Graniert Donald E. Stocking 
Elmer D. Hamann Tom D. C. Thomas 
Carl C. Hanke, Jr. Brooks F. Warner 
Kenneth E. Heidel- William B. Whalley 

berg James A. Whelan 
William B. Henderson Frank J. Young 
Richard W. Huston Richard M. Young 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Navy, from the 2d day of June 
1950, in lieu of ensigns in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy as previously nominated 
and confirmed: 


Renato T. DiStefano, 


Jr. . 
Byron A. Nilsson 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
from the 2d day of June 1950, in lieu of en- 
signs in the Navy as previously nominated: 
Lewis D. Cassell Walter P. Harris, Jr. 
Stanley Cohen John I, Harrison 
James J. Connell Theodore J. Newton, 
Theodore J. Fussell Jr. 

Lewis E. Gary Thomas C. Simons 
Jack E. Gove 


George R. Wentz (Naval ROTC) to be an 
ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy, from the 2d day of June 1950, in lieu 
of ensign in the Navy as previously nomi- 
nated. 

Carl Birdwell, Jr. (Naval Reserve aviator), 
to be an ensign in the Navy. 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 


Harvey M. Soldan 
Gene F. Straube 
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Leon L. Cepparo 
Lloyd B. Chaisson 
Robert W. Elliott, Jr. 
Theodore C. Enger Louis F, Snyder, Jr. 
David J. Knoedler Edward F. Sobieski 
Howard S. Kramer, Jr. Carl H. Wilkens, Jr. 
Robert F. LeGendre 


Violetta J. Kellagher to be an ensign in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy. 


The following-named officers to the grade 
indicated in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 


COMMANDERS 

Julius M. Amberson 

Russell H. Blood 

Joseph M. Coppoletta 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of major general: 

Oliver P. Smith 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

William E. Riley 

Robert H. Pepper 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general: 

Harry B. Liversedge 

Walter W. Wensinger 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 

James H. Strother George F. Good, Jr. 
Raymond P. Coffman Merrill B. Twining 
James A. Stuart 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of colonel: 
Eustace R. Smoak 
Sidney S. Wade 
Guy M. Morrow 
Paul E. Wallace 
James F. Climie 


The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 

Marlin C. Martin, Jr. 


The following-named woman officer of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Pauline E. Perate 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

Albert Hartman John E. Worlund 
Robert B. Carney, Jr. John N. Swartley 
Prank Johnson Marshall C. Gregory 
Merwin H. Silver- Herbert E. L. Zastrow 


Recco H. Mautone 
William A. Ruel 
George E. Sanquist 


James M. Masters, Sr. 
William A. Kengla 
Wilbur J. McNenny 
Robert O. Bowen 


thorn, Jr. Thomas L. Randall 
William L. Dick Joseph S. Gardner 
Joseph E. Fogg Robert G. McMaster 


Fred F. Harbin 
Victor F. Wojcik 
John V. Downs 


Herman Poggemeyer, 
Jr. 


Allen C. Hendley 
Edward L. Roberts Robert H. Twisdale 
Walter Gall Robert B. Laing 
George H. Linnemeler John W. Bowman 
John M. Walker, Jr. Richard L. Sullivan 
John G. McAllister George W. McHenry, 
Thomas D. Stockwell, Jr. 

Ir. Angus J. Cronin 
Henry M. Bourgeois William C. Chip 
George M. Faser Joseph F. Donahoe, Jr 
William M. Johnston, Morris R. Snead 

Jr. Ralph H. Spanjer 
Fred J. Gilhuly Harold A. Langstaff, 
Frank H. Brinkman Jr. 


Henry P. Huf Arthur R. Boag 
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Ernest P. Freeman, Jr.John E. Hays 
Stanley S. Hughes Archie D. Simpson 
Robert E. Kelly Donald D. Kennedy 
William Pelon John H. Carroll 
William N. Case Frank Mick 
Charles W. Korf John Lowman, Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major for limited duty, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Ralph H. Hobbs Samuel L. Slocum 
Caryll A. Price Joseph C. Schwalke 
Wiliam F. Watson Beldon Lidyard 
George T. Perschau Jobn F, Ricard 
Robert L. Dickey Michael J. Sisul 
Robert E. Wall Albert H. Keith 
James P. Evans Irvin H. Elrod 
Michael J. Hogan Walter H. Eastham 
John P. Grando Raymond F. Gotko 
Arthur J. Noonan Robert G. Straine 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Clarence B. Kyle James B. Shimel 
Milton D. Hill Stuart F. B. Wood 
John M. Kusiak Robert L. Williams 
Harry J. T. Ellzey Vernet R. Fitzgerald 
John K, Hogan Walter Sandusky 
George E. Wasson Donald W. Swanson 
Percy F. Avant, Jr. Clifford A. Fairbairn 
David R. Moak Earl W. Dunsmoor 
Alfred G. Carlson Joseph H. Madey 
Thomas A. Durham, Jr.Alan M. Stewart 
Jefferson D. Smith, Jr, Clarence S. Wick 


John I, Loy Charles W. Byers 
Frank C. Caldwell William Oberhoff 
John A. Conway Gordon L. Rea 
David W. Thomson Lester D. Cox 


Harry V. Leasure 
David W. McFarland 
John J. Jarvis, Jr. 
Robert B. Prescott Dewey D. Raynor 
John T. Quinn Pelix T. P. Michaelis 
Maynard W. SchmidtKenneth L. Shaw 
Carl E. Walker Wilson D. Haigler 
John L. Tobin Laurence A. Duensing 
Michael Mosteller John C. McClelland, Jr. 
Charles C. Henderson qdesse L. Massey 
Frank E. Sullivan William O. Adams 
Robert E. Baldwin Willard T. Henry 
Paul C. Trammell Frederick E. Sparling 
Horace W. Card, Jr. Frederick Bove 
Charles S. Rumbold Paul H. Mikkelsen 
Howard I. Dunlap Joe B. Wrenn 
Theodore Edwards Ralph Barefoot 
William E, Mitchell Oscar W. Cargile 
James D. Connolly Bert A. Green 

Leon E. Matthews John Smolinski 
Wayman H. Imus Bernard E. Kilday 


Henry L. Knopes 
Nicholas P. Lengyel 
John R. Gray 


Clifton L. See Lawrence R. Darner 
Robert P. Warner James C. Wilson 
Roy L. Green 


The following-named women officers of 
the Marine Corps for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of major, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 

Margaret M. Henderson 

Elsie E. Hill 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of captain: 

Edward H. Rice Richard E. Moody 
Charles W. Weitzel, Jr.Boyce L. Lassiter 
Daniel R. Kingsley George L. Wineriter 
Albert H. Risner William M. Sigler, Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of captain for limited duty, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 
Walter P. Landis Conrad J. Morgan 
John H. Tomlinson Dudley J. Hagen 
Howard E. Morris David R. McGrew, Jr. 


Lornie Leslie Charles M. Whitley 
St. Clair Tant Russell Tarver 
Bill E. Grimes 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
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grade of captain, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Merle G. Richard 
Ralph G. Kregoski 
William H. Beckett 
Mercer R. Smith 
Donald J. Hallameyer 
John S. Perrin 
Philip J. Keleher 
Gerald D. Allen 
Gene M. Badgley 
Richard S. Togerson 
George E. Petro 
Samuel F. Martin 
John E. Purvis 
Ralph M. Head 
Gilbert A. Barrett 
Darwin B. Pond, Jr. 
Edwin T. Carlton 
Paul N. Taylor 
Samuel E. Helm, Jr. 
Marvin L. Berg 
Joseph T. Murphy 
Harvy C. Hinckel 
Emidio Briganti 
John McCabe 
Walter J. Klimek 
Charles R. Leutz, Jr. 
Allen R. Semb 
John F. Sutkus 
Wayne E. Wolcott 
Kenneth T. Dykes 
“ww “CO” Hall 
Roy J. Leite, Jr. 
Samuel G. Beal 
John S. Bostwick 
Edgar P. Holt 
Edward M. Fleming 
Alfred F. McCaleb, Jr. 
Walter C. Stewart, Jr. 
Walter D. Phillips, Jr. 
Ernest W. Payne 
Robert W. Allen 
Bennett W. Alford 
Paul A. Schmuck, Jr. 
John H. Thomas 
Goodwin C. Groff 
James W. Bateman 
William R. Gould 
Norman C. Wiley 
Arthur O. Schmagel 
Leroy A. Seipp 
John W. Sullivan 
Richard A. Winters, Jr. 
Charles H. Coppedge 
Samuel “J” Griffin 
Robert F. Marr 
Edward D. Smith 
Harrel K. Jobe 
Robert W. Shirley 
Edwin Pendrey 
George S. Mansfield 
William J. Halligan 
Richard A. Ward 
Charles A. Salser 
Albert Fowler 
Stone W. Quillian 
Charles F. Dizney 
Harold W. Hawkins 
Grady W. Ray 
Nicholas J. Dennis 
Donald E. Francke 
Charles H. Gould 
Lynn F. Williams 
Howard Ferguson, Jr. 
Harry B. Hanson 
Kenneth E. Hunting- 
ton 
Frank K. Reilly, Jr. 
Roland S. Helstrom 
George H. Albers 
Norman R. Reichwald 
Jesse R. Crone 
William A. Danckaert 
Elmer Amundson 
John W. Johnson 
Donald Conroy 
Bertram “E” Cook, Jr. 
Jerry B. Smith 
Richard C. Andrews 
Bill E. Horner 
George A. Phillips 


Arthur W. Ecklund 
William E. Register 
Lee R. Miller 
Edward H. Walker 
Paul W. Seabaugh 
George H. Cearley, Jr. 
Owen G. Jackson, Jr. 
Elmer J. Zorn 
James D. Johnson, Jr. 
John N. Snapper 
Wilbur O. Nelson 
Philip A. Davis 
Daniel G. Murray 
George W. Parker 
Charles T. Caldwell 
William P. Brown, Jr. 
Frank J. O’Hara, Jr. 
Dale L. Ward 
Russell A. Andres 
John DeCloud 
Arthur W. Newendorp 
Byron C. Allison 
John M. Jagoda 
Thomas A. Gribbin II 
Albert A. Grasselli 
George J. Collins 
George E. Mouzakis 
Charles W. Egan 
Charles E. Boswell, Jr. 
Ralph P. Ward, Jr. 
Robert L. Smith 
Leland C. Ritter 
Merlin L. Dake 
Charles R. Howe 
Eugene W. Meyer 
John J. Fischer 
Jack A. Miller 
Kenneth G. Fiegener 
Donald A. Panska 
Charles C. Angle 
Guy M. Washburn 
Lenhrew E. Lovette 
Richard J. Sullivan 
Robert F. Warren 
Roderick J. Munro 
Henry G. Holmes, Jr. 
Ruel H. Corley, Jr. 
Harry F. Painter 
John M. McLaurin, Jr. 
Urban A, Lees 
William Bradford 
Clarence H. Schmid 
Bernard J. Stender 
Charles D. Dawkins, 
Jr. 
Thomas E. Cooney 
Lewis E. Bolts 
Donald F. Mileson 
Oliver J. Koester 
Ward L. Hooper 
Robert B. Robinson 
Lawrence R. Denham 
Alexander Wilson 
Robert D. Green 
Dwain L. Redalen 
Jefferson A. Davis, Jr. 
Robert J. Wright 
Harold G. McRay 
Kenneth L. Anstock 
Russell G. Patterson, 
Jr. 
Richard B. Newport 
Cornelius T. Mont- 
gomery, Jr. 
Harvey E. Wendt 
Harry O. Taylor 
Robert J. Graham 
Varge G. Frisbie 
John F. McMahon, Jr. 
Jack H. Hagler 
James W. Ferris 
Robert King, Jr. 
Roland B. Hellman 
Henry J. Jadrich 
William L. Atwater, Jr. 
Walter E. Daniel 
Daniel P. Githens, Jr. 
Forrest 1“ Townsend 
William H. Bortz, Jr. 


Harry G. C. Henne-Richard H. Peacock 
berger Thomas E. Mulvihill 
William Whitehill Otis R. Waldrop 
Earl A. Trager, Jr. Clark Ashton 
William P. Brown Thomas H. Hughes 
Robert J“ Zitnik Casimir C. Ksycewskl 
Arnold W. Barden William J. Peter, Jr. 
William H. Roley Donald S. McClellan 
Don G. Derryberry Joseph F. Kirby, Jr. 
Crawford B. Malone Elmer F. Koehler 
John J. Hill, III John L. Greene 
George Mottl Dail D. Fine 
Joseph B. DeHaven Kenneth L. Fellows 
Dan C. Holland Judson J. Bradway 
Sylvester F. Leis Dennis E. Byrd 
James E. Meehan Raymond H. W. Pett 
William R. Lucas “J” “BE” Wellman 
Robert E. McCarville Herbert N. Rapson 
Walter N. Roark, Jr, Joseph Northrup 
John O. Kaylor William J. Kopas 


FPOsTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 


Virgil W. Head, Cleveland, Ala., in place of 
M. A. Bynum, resigned. 

Oscar Taylor, Holly Pond, Ala., in place of 
A. C. Byrd, retired. 

Otto C. Eppes, Waterloo, Ala., in place of 
Effie Sego, resigned. 


ALASKA 

Doris A. Wirsching, Annette, Alaska, in 
place of R. C. Hutchins, resigned. 

James E. Evans, Metlakatla, Alaska, in 
place of M. M. Benson, declined. 

James M. McLean, Nome, Alaska, in place 
of S. D. Mazen, resigned. 


ARIZONA 


Ethel R. Parkhurst, Bowle, Ariz., in place 
of W. I. Welker, resigned. 


ARKANSAS ; 


Lois C. Feimster, Wilmot, Ark., in place of 
E. H. Dunning, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Adeline M. Johnson, Forest Knolls, Calif., 
in place of Elsie Kramer, deceased. 

Zita M. Carriere, Glenn, Calif., in place of 
M. A. Beat, retired. 

Pittman L. Davis, Hermosa Beach, Calif., 
in place of R. E. Meacham, resigned. 

Dorothy A. Abert, Hopland, Calif., in place 
of Dorathea Dooley, retired. 

William Ray Cox, Inyokern, Calif., in place 
of C. F. Ives, resigned. 

Grover A. Deininger, June Lake, Calif., in 
place of E. H. Hamilton, resigned. 

Marie D. Chaffey, Klamath, Calif., in place 
of E. A. Knudsen, resigned. 

Paul E. Geer, Live Oak, Calif., in place of 
S. H. W. C. Geer, retired. 

Elmer M. Martin, Montague, Calif., in place 
of Thomas Sawkins, resigned. 

John D. Orchard, Sr., Pacific Grove, Calif., 
in place of L. E. Clay, resigned. 

Lilliam M. Friedman, Pacoima, Calif., in 
place of C. C. Foulk, resigned. 

James E. Hawkins, Palermo, Calif., in place 
of I. L. Nelson, resigned. 

Gertrude C. Bostrom, Pioneer, Calif. Of- 
fice established June 1, 1947. 

Clara A. Conner, Torrance, Calif., in place 
of C. E. Conner, deceased. 


COLORADO 

John T. Weaver, Fruita, Colo., in place of 
W. E. Gore, deceased. 

Glen I. Harshbarger, Victor, Colo., in place 
of M. W. Huber, retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Willis J. Gillette, Roxbury, Conn., in place 

of A. H. Buckingham, retired. 
DELAWARE 

Willard Howard Carey, Milton, Del., in 
place of Otto Dickerson, transferred. 

William Berl, Jr., Wilmington, Del., in 
place of J. J. Cahill, retired. 
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FLORIDA 

Arthur L. Shaw, Callahan, Fla., in place of 
G. H. Stokes, retired. 

Lottie Stripling, Westville, Fla., in place of 
I. G. Arnold, resigned, 


GEORGIA 

Carl C. Hobbs, Butler, Ga., in place of C. E. 
Benns, retired, 

Robert E. Nelson, Eatonton, Ga., in place of 
J. D. Watterson, retired. 

Wilber L. Harris, Jonesboro, Ga., in place 
of J. W. Mundy, retired. 

Thomas E. Hicks, Lizella, Ga., in place of 
W. L. Mosely, resigned. 


IDAHO 


Ruby G. Bishop, Bliss, Idaho, in place of 

G. D. McIntosh, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 

Ray B. Dewhirst, Edinburg, III., in place of 
I. V. Hill, declined. 

Robert A. Hanser, Edwardsville, III., in 
place of W. C. Gerke, resigned, 

Martin Glenn Weger, Flat Reck, Il., in 
place of H. L. Reinoehl, deceased. 

James F. Cahl, Glenwood, Ill., in place of 
M. R. Shine, resigned. y 

Alvina B. Ensley, Laura, II., in place of 
Jananne McDonnell, transferred, 

Mike Kopuster, Livingston, II., in place of 
G. A. Kreuter, resigned. 

James Earl Brewer, Makanda, Ill., in place 
of G. V. Rosson, resigned. 

Thomas J. Price, Jr., Oblong, II., in place 
of W. P. Carlton, deceased. 

Orville W. Hinton, Ramsey, III., in place of 
D. W. Leigh, retired. 

Rann O. Lackey, Tamms, II., in place of 
R. C. Thomason, retired. 

Frances M. E. Stueve, Wayne, Ill., in place 
of W. M. Hennings, deceased. 

Robert W. Fletcher, Wyanet, II., in place 
of E. M. Bickford, retired. 


INDIANA 

Lowell K. Sheese, Bowling Green, Ind., in 
Place of C. W. Woods, resigned. 

Harry G. Bollinger, Columbia City, Ind., in 
place of Ervin Seil, retired. 

John Francis Dunmire, Elkhart, Ind., in 
place of H. M. Hayes, resigned. 

Oliver R. Weddle, Hebron, Ind., in place of 
Grover Wilson, deceased. 

John D. St. John, Middletown, Ind., in 
place of S. M. Fattic, transferred. 

Howard S. Zody, Nashville, Ind., in place of 
C. C. Robertson, deceased. 


IOWA 

Fred V. Jacobson, Blencoe, Iowa, 
of S. J. Gray, retired, 

James M. Townsend, Britt, Iowa, 
of E. F. MacVey, transferred. 

Edward Hadden, Churdan, Iowa, 
of Charles FitzPatrick, retired. 

John W. Miller, Harper, Iowa, in 
K. A. Clarahan, retired. 

Eddie C. Wirds, Iowa Falls, Iowa, in place 
of O. K. Dick, deceased, 

Frederick J. Carolan, Ridgeway, 
place of P. J. Carolan, retired. 

Merrill R. Williams, Shell Rock, 
place of Dan Jerolaman, resigned. 

Edmund C. Maher, Sidney, Iowa, 
of L. C. Thorp, resigned. 

Carl M. Hansen, Thornton, Iowa, 
of J. F. Courtney, deceased, 


KANSAS 


Jack D. Vance, Coldwater, Kans., in place 
of Eyman Phebus, retired. 

Mary Charlene Arrington, Haviland, Kans., 
in place of H. R. Ellis, declined. 

Muriel M. Metz, Hudson, Kans., in place of 
A. J. Mueller, transferred. 

George D. Massey, Hugoton, Kans., in place 
of M. E. McCreery, resigned. 

Floyd C. Swain, Soldier, Kans., in place of 
G. F. Riley, retired. 

Velma R. Crowley, Wilsey, Kans., in place 
of H. M. Otis, retired, 


in place 
in place 
in place. 


place of 


Iowa, in 
Iowa, in 
in place 


in place 
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KENTUCKY 
Emily I. Coy, Boston, Ky., in place of M. H. 
Shawley, resigned. 
Clyde V. Moorhead, Brooksville, Ky., in 
place of J. B. Pope, transferred. 
Fred M. Lindsey, Crestwood, Ky., in place 
of C. W. Hardin, retired. 
William H. Lillard, Crittenden, Ky., in 
place of M. L. Allphin, retired. 
Flurry Edward Thomas, Dry Ridge, Ky., in 
place of Lola McCoy, resigned. 
Nathan W. Carter, Jr., Fulton, Ky., in place 
of R. B. Huddleston, deceased. 
W. Lewis Horton, Grayson, Ky., in place 
of M. S. Heard, resigned. 
Lee C. Ray, Harlan, Ky., in place of N. B. 
Myers, resigned. 
Martine S. Hughart, Island, Ky., in place 
of M. K. Hall, deceased. 
LOUISIANA 
Lester S. Gonzales, Gonzales, La., in place 
of L. M. Coroy, transferred. 
Earl E. Spencer, Hammond, La., in place of 
L. A. Sims, resigned. 
MARYLAND 
Ruth B. Parent, Betterton, Md., in place 
of T. B. Crew, deceased. 
Gertrude L. Hopkins, Cordova, Md., in place 
of N. J. Hutchison, transferred. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Patrick J. McAndrews, Adams, Mass., in 
place of J. P. McAndrews, resigned. 
Robert Earle Taylor, Berlin, Mass., in place 
of K. E. Andrews, deceased. 
Raymond H. Horton,. Hadley, Mass., in 
place of E. C. Pelissier, retired. 
Helen M. Mann, Hampden, Mass., in place 
of M. B. Sargent, removed. 
Jacob Greenberg, Manchester, Mass., in 
place of H. T. Swett, deceased. 
William J. Houlihan, Tewksbury, Mass., in 
place of A. J. Fairgrieve, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Wiliam Bombyk, Applegate, Mich., in place 
of E. E. Hawes, retired. 
William R. Shortridge, — Bay, Mich., in 
place of H. L. Hansen, resigned 
Elmer L. Wittenberg, Constantine, Mich., 
in place of G. W. Pidgeon, retired. 
Merle E. Kinney, Davisburg, Mich., = place 
of C. K. Nelsey, resigned. 
John T. Fahey, Goodells, Mich., yi place 
of G. H. Fowler, retired. 
Glenn R, Sabourin, Hillman, Mich., in place 
of K. B. Slattery, transferred. 
Robert L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich., in płace 
of G. D. Thompson, deceased. 
Theodore W. Johnson, Ludington, Mich., 
in place of W. H, Cuthbertson, deceased. 
Lucile M. Mayer, Merrill, Mich., in place 
of Matthew O'Toole, retired. 
Calvin F. McDivitt, Jr., Morrice, Mich., in 
place of K. I. Stanley, retired. 
Mary Lee Hawkes, Orchard Lake, Mich., in 
place of M. I. Asher, resigned. 
Hubert A. Marcotte, Wolverine, Mich. in 
place of Jettena Watson, retired. 


MINNESOTA 


Joseph I. Malerich, Akeley, Minn., in place 
of C. F. Olafson, transferred. 

Urban F. Grunloh, Avon, Minn., in place 
of R. A. Schmid, transferred. 

Duane W. Bellefeuille, Callaway, Minn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Ellsworth J. Peterson, Chisago City, Minn., 
in place of Eric Lind, deceased. 

Verona B. Bloedow, Clements, Minn, in 
place of H. E. Pederson, resigned. 

Milton L. Paus, Eitzen, Minn., in place of 
Bertha Bunge, retired. 

Clayton L. Guthier, Emmons, Minn., in 
place of William Guthier, retired. 

Maud R. Olson, Lake Crystal, Minn., in 
place of B. W. Cole, resigned. 

Russell A. Dickey, Loretto, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1946. 

Roe R. Waterfield, Milaca, Minn., in place 
of C. A. Allen, deceased. 
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Vivian L. Guse, Withrow, Minn., in place 
of D. S. Kelson, resigned. 


MISSISSIPPI 


William W. Cochran, Merigold, Miss., in 

place of V. L. Harrington, deceased. 
MISSOURI 

Lindall L. Arndt, Clever, Mo., in place of 
Rolla Hayes, resigned. 

Johnny C. Everett, Gower, Mo., in place of 
Fannie McClintock, deceased, 

Joseph H. Goeke, Greentop, Mo., in place 
of Z. C. Miller, retired. 

Francis B, Bockwinkel, Liguori, Mo. Office 
established April 1, 1948. 

Doyle H. Hurley, Livonia, Mo., in place of 
I. B. O'Briant, retired. 

Jesse Clyde Butler, Macon, Mo., in place of 
C. E. Sears, retired. 

Richard Woodson, Middletown, Mo., in 
place of H. L. Cohagen, 

Kenneth H. Perry, Noel, Mo., ‘in place of 
J. R. Howerton, transferred. 

Stiefel J. Wilkerson, Novelty, Mo., in place 
of Christena Ramsey, retired. 


MONTANA 


Glen E. Roose, Eureka, Mont., in place of 
L. W. Fetterly, retired. 

Charles L. Beers, Judith Gap, Mont., in 
place of C. J. Morgan, retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Dale M. Larsen, Hardy, Nebr., in place of 
K. C. Pedersen, declined. 

Byrel M. Lang, Litchfield, Nebr., in place 
of J. W. Jensen, transferred. 

Dora E. Waldo, Nehawka, Nebr., in place of 
L. L, Kime, resigned. 

Harold J. Camp, Petersburg, Nebr., in place 
of E. H. Mack, deceased. 

Russel E, Polly, Wauneta, Nebr., in place of 
O. E. McCallum, retired. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lewis Marshall, North Stratford, N. H., in 
place of H. H. Hinman, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


Clifford H. Smock, Bedminster, N. J., in 
place of M. A. Smock, deceased. 

Frederick G. McKeon, Butler, N. J., in place 
of J. J. McMinn, transferred. 

Peter F. McGlade, Gloucester City, N. J., 
in place of L. C. Parker, retired. 

Edna V. Sharp, Island Heights, N. J., in 
place of John Netterman, resigned. 

Joseph Murray, New Milford, N. J., in place 
of G. W. Eggers, resigned. 

John P. Reilly, West Milford, N. J., in place 
of Margaret Butterfield, deceased. 

Emma Walls, Zarephath, N. J., in place of 
Louis Meretta, deceased. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mable A. Wimberly, Hollywood, N. Mex., 
in place of A. V. Young, resigned. 


NEW YORK 


Hoysradt Porter, Ancram, N. T., in place 
of W. H. Porter, Jr., deceased. 

Fletcher R. Ward, Bemus Point, N. Y., in 
place of Gerald Aldrich, resigned. 

Robert C. Benedict, Broadalbin, N. Y., in 
place of H. E. Benedict, resigned. 

Clyde L. Nightingale, Byron, N. Y., in place 
of S. G. Simmons, deceased. 

John J. McTiernan, Central Islip, N. Y. 
in place of James O'Doherty, deceased. 

Michael S. Valvo, Forestville, N. T., in place 
of H. A. Dye, resigned. 

Charles K. Myers, Frewsburg, N. Y., in place 
of A. W. Stitt, removed. 

George F. Byrne, Fulton, N. Y., in place of 
W. J. Hartnett, retired. 

James V. Corrigan, Gardenville, N. Y., in 
place of Albert Werner, deceased. 

Chauncey A. Campbell, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
in place of J. E. Burns, retired. 

Esther M. Bell, Glen Spey, N. Y., in place 
of M. H. Ellison, resigned. 

Margaret M. Humes, Great Bend, N. Y., in 
place of F. A. M. Humes, deceased. 
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Roger B. Griffiths, Keuka Park, N. Y. in 
place of A. J. Griffiths, retired. 

Amelia M. Trainor, Monsey, N. Y., in place 
of E. M. Trainor, retired. 

James J. Sullivan, Quogue, N. T., in place 
of E. H. Stevens, resigned. 

Harland Smith, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
in place of B. P. Wood, retired. 

Claude Willett Mount, Three Mile Bay, 
N. Y., in place of W. W. Mount, retired. 

Frank M. Colwell, Walden, N. Y., in place 
of Fred Burns, retired. 

David H. Miller, West Chazy, N. Y., in place 
of H. D. Carlton, retired. 

Harry Northrup, Wurtsboro, N. Y., in place 
of C. E. Meyers, resigned. 

Thomas A. Brown, Wyandanch, N. Y. in 
place of C. J. McMahon, resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Zeb Meadows, Franklin, N. C., in place of 
T. W. Porter, retired. 

Earl S. Holliman, Lake Lure, N. C., in place 
of H. L. Adams, declined. 

Lottie M. J. Buie, Wagram, N. C., in place 
of M. S. Cooley, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Clarence A. Nelson, Drake, N. Dak., in place 
of E. R. Christensen, retired. 

Eugene F. Simek, Fullerton, N. Dak., in 
place of J. P. Ackerman, transferred. 


OHIO 


John F. Shumway, Avon, Ohio, in place of 
C. T. Wilford, retired. 

Harold L. Caylor, Bath, Ohio. Office es- 
tablished September 1, 1948. 

Carl E. Schaad, Burbank, Ohio, in place 
of C. W. Hanna, resigned. 

Lawrence A. Pheifer, Collins, Ohio, in place 
of G. M. S. Reer, retired. 

Mary C. Debney, Corning, Ohio, in place 
of Virgil Davis, resigned. 

Eldon L. Martin, Cygnet, Ohio, in place of 
E. R. Martin, deceased. 

George M. Hanlon, Jr., Hamersville, Ohio, 
in place of G. M. Hanlon, deceased. 

James E. Snee, Massillon, Ohio, in place of 
F. W. Justus, retired. 

Harold W. Keiser, North Fairfield, Ohio, in 
place of J. W. Graham, resigned. 

Roger M. Beal, Oxford, Ohio, in place of 
R. W. Schocke, retired. 

William M. Widmer, Pioneer, Ohio, in 
place of F. F. Wyman, transferred. 

Franklin E. Smith, Portsmouth, Ohio, in 
place of G. L. Gableman, retired, 

James R. Schroth, Ripley, Ohio, in place 
of W. W. Norris, retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Howard D, Francis, Blair, Okla., in place of 
J. K. Jones, retired. 

George A Wilson, Jay, Okla., in place of 
L. E. Capehart, resigned. 

Willie B. Austin, Locust Grove, Okla., in 
place of E. L. Smith, resigned. 

James W. Wheeler, Mangum, Okla., in 
place of W. L. Norman, deceased. 

Jack A. Drury, Olustee, Okla., in place of 
B. F. Pryor, resigned. 

Marie C. Forbes, Ralston, Okla., in place of 
O. E. Spaulding, retired. 

Roy H. Marlatt, Ringwood, Okla., in place 
of O. E. Marlatt, transferred. 

Ralph O. Farmer, Tyrone, Okla., in place 
of W. N. Wadley, transferred. 

Raymond F. Frizzell, Weatherford, Okla., 
in place of J. M. Crabtree, resigned. 

John W. Nicks, Wetumka, Okla., in place 
of J. T. Watson, removed. 

OREGON 

Josephine C. Zadina, Chiloquin, Oreg., in 
place of A. M. Elliott, resigned. 

Lawrence L. Story, Malin, Oreg., in place 
of P. A. Carsley, resigned. 

Lloyd R. Johnson, Moro, Oreg., in place of 
J. C. Freeman, retired. 

Ray L. Jenkins, Toledo, Oreg., in place of 
Rosemary Schenck, deceased. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Minnie Mae Grey, Boston, Pa., in place of 
Marjorie Lowery, removed. 

Chester J. Kukleski, Braddock, Pa., in place 
of Jennie Moran, retired. 

Daniel J, Cullinan, Cambridge Springs, 
Pa., in place of A. F. Ellis, resigned. 

Rosemary F. Schettig, Ebensburg, Pa., in 
place of A, M. Schettig, retired. 

James S. Newton, Ellwood City, Pa., T. A. 
Wilson, retired. 

Donald J. Watts, Millville, Pa., in place of 
J. C. Watts, deceased. 

Arthur E. Stanfield, Renfrew, Pa., in place 
of Lafayette Lawrence, retired. 

Ralph M. Henry, Rochester Mills, Pa., in 
place of W. M. Stewart, transferred. 

David M. Barnhart, Stoystown, Pa., in place 
of F. J. Fulton, retired. 

Carrie M. Ketner, Strausstown, Pa., in place 
of C. W. Henne, retired. 

Sarah E. Vensel, West Alexander, Pa., in 
place of C. C. Davis, resigned. 

Jerry J. Kasprisin, Yukon, Pa., in place of 
Jenny Paterson, retired. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


William L. Antley, Elloree, S. C., in place 
of E. B. Mack, removed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
John Obenauer, Eureka, S. Dak., in plece of 
E. L. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 23, 1942. 
Vaino E. Bajuniemi, Lake Norden, S. Dak., 
in place of F. L. Hayes, resigned. 
Ralph L. Fossum, Lily, S. Dak., in place of 
D. I. Olson, deceased. 
Delmar J. Hamiel, Reliance, S. Dak., in 
place of F. J. Bowar, deceased. 
Ardean A, Twite, Veblen, S. Dak., in place 
of T. H. Simpson, deceased. 
TENNESSEE 
Clayre Wesley White, Bethpage, Tenn., in 
place of L. D. Seay, retired. 
Garland T. Wilson, Cottagegrove, Tenn., in 
place of W. B. Olds, retired, 
Harry M. Patillo, Eagleville, Tenn., in place 
of H. K. Stephenson, transferred. 
R. Ray Tate, Estill Springs, Tenn., in place 
of R. G. Leech, transferred. 
Thomas H. Graham, Jr., Taft, Tenn., in 
place of J. T. Malone, deceased. 
TEXAS 
Charles V. Speer, Carrizo Springs, Tex., in 
Place of M. E. Cook, deceased, 
Mary D. Maxwell, Country Campus, Tex, 
Office established September 1, 1948. 
Billy B. Holland, Estelline, Tex., in place 
of G. J. Ballard, resigned. 
Edna B. Smith, La Vernia, Tex., in place of 
W. L. Wiseman, transferred. 
Miriam S. Chatelle, Los Fresnos, Tex., in 
place of H. W. Derda, resigned. 
Mittie L. Taylor, New Willard, Tex., in place 
of J. H. Victery, resigned, 
Prentice F. Vance, Orangefield, Tex., in 
place of F. N. Bland, retired. 
Guy H. Holman, Pittsburg, Tex., in place 
of C. C. Truitt, transferred. 
Ellen C. Woodruff, Port Aransas, Tex., in 
place of M. V. Denton, resigned. 
Celestia Dodson, Sandia, Tex., in place of 
M. C. Cox, resigned. 


VERMONT 


Robert F. Brown, Groton, Vt., in place of 
G. N. Clark, retired. 


VIRGINIA 

James R. Jones, Holland, Va., in place of 
B. W. Councill, retired. 

Mary R. J. Sizemore, Hurley, Va., in place 
of N. J. Carroll, removed. 

Carl S. Hendricks, Lebanon, Va., in place 
of H. W. Easterly, declined. 


WASHINGTON 


Margaret Hedrick, Creston, Wash., in place 
of I. G. Spencer, retired, 
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Earl C. Carey, Hartline, Wash., in place of 
R. E. Carey, deceased. 

Florence Opal Hurl, Malden, Wash., in place 
of E. E. Cain, retired. 

Nels D. Nelson, Naselle, Wash., in place 
of M. J. Rasmussen, resigned. 

Donald M. Richardson, Tonasket, Wash., 
in place of D. S. Farver, resigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Merriman S. Smith, Bluefield, W. Va., in 
place of R. L. Bailey, resigned. 

Paul M. Satterfield, Carolina, W. Va., in 
place of T. W. Alkire, resigned. 

Helen M. B. Joyce, Crumpler, W. Va., in 
place of N. V. Duncan, retired. 

Pansy Lee Seacrist, Montcoal, W. Va., in 
place of C. M. Nestor, resigned. 

Johnny A. Aliff, Oceana, W. Va., in place 
of Vida Chambers, retired. 

Junior Lee Gerrard, Wolf Summit, W. Va., 
in place of J, N. Flanigan, retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Cecil H. Pandow, Brodhead, Wis., in place 
of A. G. Anderson, transferred. 

Henry A. Rechlicz, Hales Corners, Wis., in 
place of W. F. Schreiber, deceased. 

Arthur E. Carstens, Hilbert, Wis., in place 
of C. H. Eldridge, transferred. 

Bernice M. Matson, Taylor, Wis., in place 
of C. M. Dunn, retired. 

Hazel B. Mason, Wales, Wis., office became 
Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Ray J. Heinzen, Whitelaw, Wis., in place of 
J. A. Heinzen, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 8, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, may we daily be in- 
spired with fidelity to our high calling 
and trust as leaders in the affairs of gov- 
ernment by being loyal to that which is 
noble and true. 

Grant that we may understand that 
our first loyalty must be to Thee and 
that this is the basis and inspiration of 
all the other loyalties of our mortal life. 

We confess with sorrow and shame 
that we are continually violating and 
breaking faith with the sanctity of this 
supreme loyalty. 

We have failed to see that this is the 
reason why our social order is weak and 
in peril and why we are making so little 
progress in achieving a finer and nobler 
civilization. 

Search and cleanse our minds and 
hearts and fill them with a greater and 
more steadfast loyalty to Thee, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Saturday, May 6, 1950, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presl- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles; 
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On May 5, 1950: 

H. R. 2919. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Paul High Horse 
and Anna High Horse; 

H. R. 4080. An act to unify, consolidate, 
revise, and codify the Articles of War, the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
and the disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard, 
and to enact and establish a Uniform Code 
of Military Justice; 

H. R. 5609. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to B. M. (Bud) Phelps; 

H. R. 5610. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Emma Phelps Glenn; 

H. R. 5611. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Charles M. Phelps; 

H. R. 5860. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell the land of Frank 
Phelps under existing regulations; 

H. J. Res. 455. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the designation of American Student 
Nurse Days, 1950. 

On May 6, 1950: 

H. R. 597. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon a certain claim 
of J. T. Melson against the United States, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 7797. An act to provide foreign eco- 
nomic assistance. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah, Mr. Wingy, and Mr. 
SmITH of New Jersey to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


FIRST GENERATION AMERICANS WHO ARE 
IN CONGRESS FORCIBLY ILLUSTRATE 
OPPORTUNITIES OPEN TO AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, about 
a year ago I took a census of Congress to 
determine how many Members were the 
sons of immigrants. 

It is interesting to note that about 18 
percent of the Members of the Eighty- 
first Congress have one or both parents 
who came from a foreign country. In 
other words, almost one out of every five 
Members is an American citizen of the 
first generation of his family to live in 
America. 

This illustrates forcibly the advan- 
tages and opportunities which the 
United States offers to its citizens. This 
group of Members probably have a bet- 
ter conception of the benefits of our 
citizenship than any other of our citi- 
zens. The reason is that they have 
heard from the lips of their parents the 
great advantages which this country 
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offers to its people, compared to the op- 
portunities elsewhere. 

Look magazine heard of this and was 
interested enough in the information, 
and its importance, to devote a page of 
their national magazine to printing the 
list of those who are the sons of immi- 
grants in the present Congress. Look 
magazine should be congratulated on 
publishing this information, which so 
ot points up American opportuni- 

es. 

Following is a list of these Members 
indicating from what countries their 
parents migrated to America: 

SENATORS 


Austria: WILLIAM LANGER, North Dakota, 
mother. 

Czechoslovakia: 
Kansas, mother. 

England: Guy Cornon, Oregon, father; 
SHERIDAN Downey, California, mother; En- 
WIN C. JOHNSON, Colorado, mother; ELBERT D. 
Tuomas, Utah, father and mother. 

Germany: HERBERT H. LEHMAN, New York, 
father and mother, 

Ireland: EDwand L. Leany, Rhode Island, 
father; Par McCarran, Nevada, father and 
mother; James E. Murray, Montana, father 
and mother; JosepH C. O'MaHonzy, Wyo- 
ming, father and mother. 

Norway: Husert H. HUMPHREY, Minnesota, 
mother; Epwarp J. THYE, Minnesota, father 
and mother; ALEXANDER WIr, Wisconsin, 
father and mother. 

Sweden: CLINTON P. ANDERSON, New Mex- 
ico, father; EDWIN C. Jonnson, Colorado, 
father, 


ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Alsace-Lorraine; ALBERT J. ENGEL, Michi- 
gan, father and mother. 

Austria: JOHN A. BLATNIK, Minnesota, fa- 
ther and mother; Istwwore DOLLINGER, New 
York, father and mother; Herman P. EBER- 
HARTER, Pennsylvania, father; Jacon K. JAVITS, 
New York, father; ABRAHAM J. MULTER, New 
York, father and mother; Karu STEFAN, Ne- 
braska, father. 

Canada: James V. BUCKLEY, Illinois, father 
and mother; Ame J. Foranp, Rhode Island, 
father and mother; Donatp L. O'TOOLE, New 
York, father; CHASE GOING WaopHouse, Con- 
-necticut, mother, 

Czechoslovakia: ADOLPH J. SabaTH, Illinois, 
father and mother; Kart STEFAN, Nebraska, 
mother. 

Denmark: H. Cant. ANDERSEN, Minnesota, 
father and mother; Reva Becx Bosone, Utah, 
father; Ben F. JENSEN, Iowa, father and 
mother; Norris Pouuson, California, father. 

England: WESLEY A. D'Ewanr, Montana, 
father; Gorpon L. McDonovucn, California, 
mother; Russet V. Mack, Washington, 
mother; Noan M. Mason, Illinois, father; 
Tuomas E. Morcan, Pennsylvania, mother; 
JOHN SANBORN, Idaho, mother. 

Germany: LESLIE C. ARENDS, Illinois, moth- 
er; ALFRED L. BULWINKLE, North Carolina, 
father; GEORGE A. DONDERO, Michigan, moth- 
er; Epwarp A. Garmatz, Maryland, father and 
mother; WALTER K. GRANGER, Utah, mother; 
Richanů W. Horrman, Illinois, father; WIL- 
LIAM LEMKE, North Dakota, father; EUGENE D. 
O’Sutuivan, Nebraska, mother; LAWRENCE H. 
Smuiru, Wiscopsin, father. 

Hungary: ARTHUR G. KLEIN, New York, 
father and mother. 

Ireland: Frang A. BARRETT, Wyoming, 
mother; CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, New York, fa- 
ther and mother; CLYDE Dorie, California, 
father; WILLIAM J. Green, JR., Pennsylvania, 
father and mother; JAMES J. HEFFERNAN, New 
York, father and mother; Enna F. KELLY, New 
York, father and mother; PAUL J. KILDAY, 
Texas, father; Tuomas J. LANE, Massachu- 
setts, father and mother; Nem J. LINEHAN, 
Illinois, father; CHRISTOPHER MCGRATH, New 
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York, father; Mixx Mansrretp, Montana, fa- 
ther and mother; Mary T. Norton, New Jer- 
sey, father and mother; THomas J. O’Brien, 
Illinois, father and mother; Harry P. O'NEILL, 
Pennsylvania, father and mother; T. VIN- 
CENT QUINN, New York, father and mother; 
JoHN J. Rooney, New York, father and 
mother; JoHN F. SHELLEY, California, fa- 
ther; Harry R. SHEPPARD, California, father 
and mother, 

Italy: HucH J. Apponizio, New Jersey, fa- 
ther and mother; ANTHONY CAVALCANTE, 
Pennsylvania, father and mother; L. Gary 
CLEMENTE, New York, father and mother; 
GEORGE A. DONDERO, Michigan, father; FOSTER 
Funcoro, Massachusetts, father; Viro MARC- 
ANTONIO, New York, mother; Peter W. Ro- 
DINO, JR., New Jersey, father; ANTHONY F. 
TAURIELLO, New York, father and mother. 

Luxemburg: JOHN B. BENNETT, Michigan, 
mother. 

Norway: Aucust H. ANDRESEN, Minnesota, 
father and mother; HARD C. Hacen, Minne- 
sota, father and mother; Henry M. JACKSON, 
Washington, father and mother; THOR C. 
TOLLEFSON, Washington, father. 

Palestine: Jacon K. Javits, New York, 
mother. 

Poland: CHESTER A. CHESNEY, Illinois, fa- 
ther and mother; THOMAS S. GORDON, Illinois, 


father and mother; CHESTER C. GORSKI, New “ 


York, father and mother JOHN LESINSKI, 
Michigan, father and mother; ABRAHAM A. 
Risicorr, Connecticut, father and mother; 
ANTONI N. Sapitax, Connecticut, father and 
mother; GEORGE G. SADOWSKI, Michigan, fa- 
ther and mother; CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Wis- 
consin, father and mother. 

Rumania: Lovis B. HELLER, New York, 
father and mother. 

Scotland: Frank BUCHANAN, Pennsylvania, 
father; Rongar Crosser, Ohio, father and 
mother; WALTER K. Grancer, Utah, father; 
Gorpon L. McDonoven, California, father; 
Huck B. MITCHELL, W. n, father; ROB- 
Eur L. Ramsay, West Virginia, father and 
mother. 

Spain: ANTONIO FERNÓS-ISERN, Puerto Rico, 
father. 

Sweden: Leroy Jounson, California, fa- 
ther; WALTER Norstap, Oregon, father. 

Wales: Ivor D. Fenton, Pennsylvania, fa- 
ther and mother; THOMAS A. JENKINS, Ohio, 
father and mother; Noam M. Mason, Illinois, 
mother; THomas E. Morcan, Pennsylvania, 
father; Enwarp H. Rees, Kansas, father. 

These Congressmen are foreign-born: Ron- 
ERT Crosser, Scotland; Noam M. Mason, 
Wales; Rosert L. Ramsay, England; ADOLPH 
J. Sapatu, Czechoslovakia; Karu STEFAN, 
Czechoslovakia; CHasz GoING WOODHOUSE, 
Canada. 


COST OF THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP 


Mr: ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, we still 
have before us this huge deficit-spending 
bill of around 829,000,000, 000. s 

I think the record should show that 
while we struggle here—week after week, 
day after day, last Saturday included— 
trying to reduce these proposed expendi- 
tures, President Truman left Washing- 
ton yesterday afternoon on a tour to 
advocate new ways of spending money. 

If he were making this tour into 16 
States to explain to the American peo- 
ple the country’s precarious fiscal situa- 
tion and the absolute necessity of saving 
every dollar possible, the taxpayers would 
probably consider this extraordinary ex- 
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pense estimated at $250,000 to pay for 
this trip to be a good investment. 

Unfortunately, that is not the purpose 
of the trip. He is making this trip to 
repeat his promises of something for 
everyone which in the end mean nothing 
for anyone. 

The American people recognize that 
we are in a period of ruinous inflation 
and well on the road to national bank- 
ruptcy, and I do not think President 
Truman will be able to persuade them to 
commit financial suicide by adopting his 
socialistic spending program. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

Mr. MACK of Washington asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 20 minutes on tomorrow fol- 
lowing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes today following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


MR. PRESIDENT 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, Task unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, Dear Mr. President: Bon voyage. The 
eyes of Texas are upon you. 


SEVENTH REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION — 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foerign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the 
seventh report of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration created by the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 472, 80th Cong.), approved April 3, 
1948. 

The report covers activities under the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (title 
I of Public Law 472) as well as the pro- 
grams of economic aid to China under 
section 12 of Public Law 47, Eighty-first 
Congress, and to the Republic of Korea 
under the provisions of the Foreign Aid 
Appropriation Act of 1949 (Public Law 
793, 80th Cong.), and Public Laws 154 
and 196, Eighty-first Congress. 

There is included in the appendix a 
summary of the status of the United 
States Foreign Relief Program (Public 
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Law 84, 80th Cong.) and the United 
States Foreign Aid Program (Public Law 
389, 80th Cong.). 

This report covers the quarter ended 
December 31, 1949. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, May 8, 1950. 

MILK PRODUCTION IN THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of this 
House to a fact that is quite frequently 
overlooked, namely, that the State of 
New York is the greatest milk-producing 
State after the great State of Wisconsin. 

Our State, I think, most unfortunate- 
ly, is too often confused and overshad- 
owed by New York City and people out- 
side of our borders are prone to look upon 
all New Yorkers as city slickers. 

I have the honor to represent Dela- 
ware County, which county has again, 
for the tenth consecutive year, been de- 
clared in first place as the leading milk- 
producing county in the State of New 
York. The 381,000,000 pounds of milk 
received from this county at pool-ap- 
proved plants during last year had a 
value of more than $15,500,000 at uni- 
form prices, according to the Milk Mar- 
keting Administrator. The 10 top coun- 
ties listed in order of value of milk pro- 
duced in the State of New York are as 
follows: Delaware, St. Lawrence, Jeffer- 
son, Oneida, Chenango, Madison, Otsego, 
Herkimer, Orange, also in my district, 
and Portland Counties. 

The total value of milk products pro- 
duced in the State of New York in the 
year 1949 was $366,995,000. 

It is therefore fair to say that the 
dairy industry is one of the most im- 
portant as well as the most necessary 
industries in our whole State and also 
in our Nation. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 


the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 


move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
loving Members failed to answer to their 
names: : 


[Roll No, 155] : 
Angell Cooley Gwinn 
Barden Cox Hall, 
Barrett, Pa Crosser Edwin Arthur 
Bates, Ky. Davenport Hare 
Bolling Davies, N. T. Hart 
Boykin Dawson Hays, Ark 
Breen Deane Hébert 
Buckley, N. T. Douglas Herter 
Carlyle Eaton Huber 
Carnahan Fernandez Javits 
Case, N. J. Gilmer Judd 
Case, S. Dak, Gore Kearns 
Cavalcante Granahan Kelley, Pa 
Chatham Grant Kennedy 
Chudoff Green Keogh 
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Kunkel Morton Simpson, Pa, 
Lane Moulder Smith, Ohio 
Larcade Nelson Staggers 
Lichtenwalter Nixon Stigler 
Linehan Norton Towe 
McConnell Pfeifer, Underwood 
McGrath Joseph L, Walsh 
McMillen, II. Powell Werdel 
Mack, Il. Priest White, Calit 
Macy Quinn Wickersham 
Madden Redden Willis 
Merrow Rhodes Wilson, Ind 
Miles Richards Wolcott 
Miller, Calif. Roosevelt Wood 
Morgan Sadlak 

Morrison Scott, Hardie 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three 
hundred and forty-one Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


THE TOUR OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 

„Objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s speech-making, handshaking 
tour is a desperate attempt to convince 
the voters of Iowa and other States into 
believing that the President and his par- 
ty, now in control of Congress and the 
White House, are in no way responsible 
for the drop in farm income, wages, and 
business, which has taken place since his 
party took control of Congress on Jan- 
uary 3, 1949, after 2 years of Republican 
congressional control during which time 
farm income, wages, and business was 
at an all-time high, because during that 
time our free-enterprise system was per- 
mitted to operate full speed ahead with- 
out threats, reprisals, or hindrance from 
Congress, 

That free American breathing spell 
came to an abrupt end in November 
1948, because there were too few deep- 
thinking people who took the time to 
vote. And what a terrific penalty they 
and every American has paid ever since, 

Also, I have no doubt that the Presi- 
dent will tell the people that he and his 
party have rid the Government of the 
immoral perverts and communists, when 
the fact is that had it not been for such 
fearless, patriotic, public servants as our 
Senator Hickenlooper, of Iowa, Sena- 
tor McCarthy, of Wisconsin, and J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, America might 
well this very moment be dominated 
completely by the Socialists and Com- 
munists in Government, to whom the 
President has never missed a chance to 
give aid and comfort. 

Now, of course, some folks will go to 
see the President of the United States. 
We Americans are big enough to pay due 
respect to the highest office of our land, 
but we have also the right as free-born 
Americans to expect the man who holds 
that high office to live up to the oath of 
office he solemnly took and which made 
him President of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
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clude an editorial from the Washington 
Star. 

Mr. KEE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
an article by Mr. Boris Shishkin, Direc- 
tor of the European Labor Division of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks, 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include a statement on Home Dem- 
onstration Week. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in four 
separate instances and in each to include 
extranzous material. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in one to include an article on 
Alaskan statehood and in the other a 
statement by Mr. Benjamin Fairless. 

Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr. MANSFIELD) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Star. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include newspaper and 
magazine articles, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks, 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks and 
include two newspaper articles. 

Mr. PASSMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include in each a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. HERLONG asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter, 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article from the Chicago Sun- 
Times, also an editorial. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude two editorials. 

Mr, DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter concerning certain im- 
ports into the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he will make in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include extraneous 
matter, ` 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include editorials. 

Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include two newspaper 
articles, 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
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instances and include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article. 

Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances, in one to include a state- 
ment by the distinguished Ira Dean Mc- 
Coy, doctor of medicine, on the subject 
The Truth About Federal Health Insur- 
ance appearing in the Huron (Mich.) 
News of February 17; in another to in- 
clude a letter from the distinguished Ad- 
miral C. E. Rosendahl in support of the 
metal clad lighter-than-air ship; and in 
another to include a statement, letter, 
and resolution of the International 
Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink, and Distillery Workers. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a speech by Mr. JACKSON of Cali- 
fornia as given before the Marine Corps 
Association on Saturday last. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of 
the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 
7786, with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


CHAPTER IX. CIVIL FUNCTIONS 


The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to announce that consideration of 
amendments to chapter VIII of the 
pending bill was concluded on Saturday 
last. The Clerk will now begin reading 
chapter TX on page 332, line 1 of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SIGNAL Corps 
ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 

For expenses necessary for the operation, 
Maintenance, and improvement of the Alaska 
Communication System, including purchase 
(not to exceed one) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, $3,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until the close of the fiscal year 1952, 
and in addition not to exceed 15 per centum 
of the current fiscal year receipts of the 
Alaska Communication System may be 
merged with and used for the purposes of 
this appropriation. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I can hear a 13-car 
presidential train going down the track 
with smoke coming out of her old smoke 
stack, costing the taxpayers $250,000 for 
a 10-day political jaunt. It seems to me 
that is a lot of money, and we ought to 
know where we are going to get it, and 
I do not know why we should spend it. 
Whoo-whoo-whoo! Whistle stop. 

Ladies and gentlemen of America, we 
are now going to tell you that the Bran- 
nan plan is the proper thing for this 
country to take upon yourselves, and 
just remember that the subsidies that 
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we are going to pay all of you people 
are going to help you greatly. Who cares 
for expenses. Choo-choo-choo rolling 
down the track. Whoo-whoo-whoo! 
Here that old train is stopping again. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is on 
the wrong road. He is in Alaska. 

Mr. RICH. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
want to tell you that the Taft-Hartley 
Act ought to be changed, but the Con- 
gress of the United States would not 
change it in 2 weeks as I thought they 
would; months have gone by. It is going 
to take us 2 years to change it. You will 
have to elect a lot of people to Congress 
this fall so that we can change the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and it is going to cost you 
a lot of money to do that. 

Just remember this, that the train is 
Tolling along now, and the President is 
telling the people of this country just 
what is going to happen. If they do not 
obey his orders. 

Choo-choo-choo! Whoo-whoo-whoo! 
Now here we come, citizens. We are 
going to tell you about the economy that 
we want in Government. You know, we 
talk economy and yet we want to spend 
all the money you can spend, and now 
we are going down the road $7,000,000,- 
000 in debt. Just remember this, $7,- 
000,000,000 does not mean much, because 
we expect our children to pay that debt. 
But, we are going to ask for more taxes. 
Now, when we give you more taxes, then 
you ought to be happy in this country. 

Choo-choo-choo! Here we come. 
Whoo-whoo-whoo! Now we are going to 
tell you ladies and gentlemen of America 
that we are going to have a draft. We 
want a draft so that we can get more 
people in the Army. You know, it did 
not work very well the last couple of 
years; we did not need it, but we are 
going to get closer to war, and as we get 
closer to war we are going to need the 
draft and we are going to spend more 
money to aid the Army. The bigger our 
Army the more the cost. 

Choo-cheo-choo! Whoo-whoo-whoo! 
Just remember, ladies and gentlemen of 
this country, what is happening in for- 
eign countries. We have got to spend 
money to help all these foreign coun- 
tries. They need it badly, and we do 
not care anything about taxes in this 
country. So, let us give them the money 
and give them all they want. That is 
the way we will make this country 
prosperous—by trying to aid them. We 
care nothing for debt. 

Choo-choo-choo! There goes that 
train going down the track. Whoo- 
whoo-whoo! Communism in America, 
That is just something that the Repub- 
licans talk about. You know that it is 
just a red herring that they are trying 
to draw across the trail of efficient gov- 
ernment. 

Choo-choo-choo! Whoo-whoo-whoo! 
Little business. Little business is coming 
into its own now. We are going to help 
little business. Little business needs the 
money. The bankers will not lend them 
the money and we are going to give it to 
them. We care nothing for debt or taxes, 
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Who says we are going bankrupt? Only 
the Republicans. 

Choo-choo-choo! Whoo-whoo-whoo! 
On the road down to socialism. As we 
come down the road to socialism and 
pump priming we are going to tell the 
people of this country that that is what 
we have to do. Choo-choo-choo! Have 
the Government run business. Stop that 
train, Mr. Conductor. This is America, 
and I want to tell the people that we will 
run the country for them. Be patient, 
America, we will take you all for a ride. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me this is a rather peculiar 
time in the history of our country for 
us to be descending to discourses on 
petty politics such as we have just had 
here. I think we ought to recognize 
that in times like these we have some 
serious problems on our hands, problem; 
with which you and I are trying to 
grapple. 

But I cannot help, as long as there 
have been some observations made on 
the floor, to recall that only last Satur- 
day I paid a visit to the State of the 
gentleman who just preceded me in the 
well of the House. I made a speech at 
Philadelphia last Saturday. While I 
was there I took occasion to consult with 
some of the leading citizens.of that area 
to find out what was happening in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

I found in one sense nothing new. I 
found the same old crowd that for years 
has been dominant in the politics of the 
State of Pennsylvania is still very much 
on top of the heap. I am referring, of 
course, to what is commonly known as 
the Grundy machine. Many years ago 
when I taught at the University of Penn- 
sylvania the Grundy machine was on 
top of the heap. It still is. Anyone who 
has ever taken the trouble to study even 
in the most casual manner the politics of 
Pennsylvania and, for that matter, the 
politics of the United States, knows very 
well what the Gundy machine has 
meant. The Grundy machine has been 
an organization concerned only with the 
interests of one group of citizens. It has 
been concerned exclusively with the in- 
terests of the Pennsylvania Manufactur- 
ers Association and the kind of legisla- 
tion which the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Association wants. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to my friend 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
distinguished majority floor leader. 

Mr. MoCORMACE. Is it not true that 
Governor Duff has accused Grundy of 
controlling the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Association, and accused them in 
turn of controlling and owning the Re- 
publican Party and controlling the 
State? I would be interested to know 
whether the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RICH] is a Duff man or a 
Grundy man, 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BIEMILLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I am for a good, sound ad- 
ministration in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and we are going to have it. We 
are not going to ask anybody from the 
State of Wisconsin or Massachusetts to 
tell us how to run the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, because we get along up there and 
we always have. We are a hard-working 
people, industrious, honest, and consci- 
entious. 

Mr. Grundy is one of the citizens of 
this country who asked for labor to have 
jobs by having a high tariff, and I am 
with Mr. Grundy on that. I am against 
the reciprocal-trade agreements because 
they are going to wreck this country, 
throw labor out of employment, and clòse 
down industry. 

If that is what you want, you are going 
to get it. The quicker you turn back, 
the better it will be. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. About all the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania said was that 
he is opposed to sin—but what does he 
stand for on the positive side? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. While I was in 
Pennsylvania, I made an observation on 
the subject referred to by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. There is a very 
interesting internecine warfare going on 
in the Republican Party of Pennsylvania, 
The Governor of Pennsylvania, as cor- 
rectly stated by the majority leader, has 
been out, really been out against the 
Grundy machine and has pointed out 
facts that many of us have known for 
a great many years—but which not many 
Republicans are willing to talk about. 
That is that the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Association and their allies in the 
power trust, through Joe Grundy, have 
been running the State of Pennsylvania. 
In the course of this very interesting 
internal fight, some interesting things 
have happened in the politics of the 
State of Pennsylvania. We have found, 
for example, that one self-styled Re- 
publican liberal who came originally 
from the Middle West, Mr. Harold Stas- 
sen, who is now president of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is obviously more 
concerned with using that high position 
as a sounding board for self-seeking 
politics than he is in trying to administer 
the affairs of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania because he is now in this campaign 
with everything he has. This alleged 
liberal, this self-styled ‘liberal, is now 
lined up with the Grundy machine in 
this fight, a rather interesting transition 
for one who was prating during recent 
months of what a great white hope he 
was for liberalism in the Republican 
Party. Of course, we in the Middle West 
are not overly surprised for we have long 
known that Mr. Stassen is concerned 
primarily with just one project—the 
self-advancement of Harold Stassen. 
Evidently he is convinced the Grundy 
machine will win in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph do now close, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction, installation, and equip- 
ment of temporary or permanent public 
works, including buildings, facilities, appur- 
tenances and utilities, at stations of the 
Alaska Communication System, as author- 
ized by act of October 27, 1949 (Public Law 
414), without regard to sections 1136 and 
$784, Revised Statutes, as amended, includ- 
ing hire of passenger motor vehicles; pay- 
ment of claims as authorized by law (28 
U. S. C. 2672); $1,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That this ap- 
propriation shall not be available for con- 
struction of family quarters at (1) a cost per 
family unit in excess of $28,000 for construc- 
tion, including kitchen range, refrigerator, 
telephone, architectural and engineering 
services, and all contingencies; nor at (2) 
a cost per family unit in excess of $5,000, for 
site development and outside utilities, in- 
cluding architectural and engineering serv- 
ices therefor and all contingencies. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARTLETT: On 
page 334, line 20, strike out "$1,000,000" and 
insert 62,877 920.“ 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment sought to bring the con- 
struction appropriation for the Alaska 
Communication System to $2,877,920 
from the House committee allowance of 
$1,000,000 represents construction of 
buildings for technical equipment in the 
amount of $2,216,000 for radio trans- 
mitters, receivers, and the necessary 
power equipment for the operation of 
the equipment and construction of 28 
sets of family quarters in the amount of 
$661,920 to be used mainly for noncom- 
missioned officers. 

In the entire Alaska Communication 
System of 42 stations there is technical 
equipment valued at about $8,000,000. 
It is imperative that this equipment 
which is now installed in the wartime 
buildings which are either tar-paper- 
covered shacks or quonset huts be re- 
placed with new buildings as the old 
buildings have now deteriorated to a 
point where they are beyond economical 
repair. 

The Department of the Army has re- 
cently advertised for bids for the con- 
struction of four types of family houses 
to be built at Fort Richardson, Alaska, 
and the type of construction and the 
Size is reduced from the previous stand- 
ards built in this area. The low bid for 
a single unit of the military construc- 
tion, on the assumption that 400 would 
be built, was $15,000. The unit cost at 
Anchorage for the Alaska Communica- 
tion System program has been estimat- 
ed at $19,700 since the estimate is based 
on individual units rather than a block 
bid on the Army construction of 400 
units, Since the funds in the appropria- 
tions bill for the construction program 
of the Alaska Communication System 
for family quarters are at distant points 
from Anchorage, such as Fairbanks, Big 
Delta, Cathedral Bluffs, Northway, Skag- 
way, and Naknek, it is obvious that sin- 
gle units at these distant points will cost 
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more. The computed average price is 
$23,640. Following is a short chart giv- 
ing a break-down of the $661,920 for fam- 
ily quarters sought by the amendment: 


Estimated cost of ACS family housing for 
fiscal year 1951 


Bids were recently opened for 50 
8-family row houses (400 units), 
at Fort Richardson. Based on low 
bid the total cost per family unit 
including furnished materials and 
cost of engineering, design, in- 
spection, supervision, and ad- 


For ACS duplexes add— 
6 percent for individual heat- 


pT. AER Saeco a $750 
10 percent for size of program 
(1 to 8 units instead of 490). 1,500 


10 percent for more costly de- 
sign (duplex 1-story instead 
of 8-family (2-story)..-.-... 1,500 


ROCA) od cea E 18, 750 
Contingencies 5 percent 938 
Per unit cost at Anchorage 19, 688 


Round figure 19, 700 


Amount recommended based on above. es- 
timate for Anchorage and applying the con- 
struction factors for more remote locations: 


Cathedral Biufs 
Northway. 


WOON. Dose oer amin brane 
Average per 
unit. 


1 Base. 


The favorable bids on Fort Richardson re- 
sulted from a new design which incorporated 
reduced standards of construction from those 
of last year. The figures recommended for 
the ACS budget assume a similar reduction 
in standards for ACS houses. 

It must be emphasized that the Alaska 
Communication System was provided $2,159,- 
548 in the 1949 fiscal year which permitted 
the building of some very modest family 
quarters. In the 1950 fiscal year, although 
many millions were appropriated in the mili- 
tary budget for quarters in Alaska, none was 
appropriated for the Alaska Communication 
System. Therefore, for the fiscal year 1951 
this request of only $661,920 for the con- 
struction of 28 family quarters is a very 
modest request considering the total require- 
ment. 


I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
people who staff the ACS are doing 
a grand job. They handle all communi- 
cations for the Army, the Air Force, and 
some of the Navy communications and 
for the civilian population of Alaska. 
They are required to live at distant 
points, often under unfavorable circum- 
stances. The ACS has been, by and 
large, the most valuable training ground 
we possess for Signal Corps personnel. 
The people who came out of the system 
during World War II were the backbone 
of the Signal Corps’ expanding functions. 
Those people ought to be taken care of 
in respect to family dwellings, along with 
the other persons in the armed services 
in the Territory. 


1950 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] 
has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. RABAUT]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in reply to the Delegate 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], I would say 
that a study is being made by the De- 
partment of Defense, which has perhaps 
now been concluded, but the results of 
which have not yet been made to the 
committee. It is true they asked for 
$3,000,000, and it is set forth quite ex- 
Plicitly on page 48 of the hearings, and 
detailed to some extent. The committee 
thought it was doing very well by this 
item in allowing $1,000,000. There has 
been a state of confusion in the building 
business in Alaska, and it has been a 
very expensive proposition. Accordingly, 
the committee feels it has done the best 
it could under the circumstances, and 
the newness of the program, and we ask 
for a vote on the amendment and that 
it be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Delegate 
from Alaska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Maintenance and improvement of existing 
river and harbor works: For the preservation 
and maintenance of existing river and har- 
bor works, and for the prosecution of such 
projects heretofore authorized as may be 
most desirable in the interests of commerce 
and navigation; for surveys of northern and 
northwestern lakes and other boundary and 
connecting waters as heretofore authorized, 
including the preparation, correction, print- 
ing, and issuing of charts and bulletins, and 
the investigation of lake levels; for preven- 
tion of obstructive and injurious deposits 
within the harbor and adjacent waters of 
New York City; for expenses of the Call- 
fornia Débris Commission in carrying on the 
work authorized by the act approved March 
1, 1893, as amended (33 U. S. C. 661, 678, 
and 683); for removing sunken vessels or 
craft obstructing or endangering navigation 
as authorized by law; for operating and 
maintaining, keeping in repair, and continu- 
ing in use without interruption any lock, 
canal (except the Panama Canal), canalized 
river, or other public works for the use and 
benefit of navigation belonging to the United 
States; for payment annually of tuition fees 
of not to exceed 76 student officers of the 
Corps of Engineers at civil technical institu- 
tions under the provisions of section 127a 
of the National Defense Act, as amended (10 
U. S. C. 535); for examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies of rivers and harbors; for ex- 
amination of estimates of appropriations in 
the field; for printing and binding and office 
supplies and equipment required in the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers to carry out the 
purposes of this appropriation, including 
such printing, either during a recess or ses- 
sion of Congress, of surveys authorized by 
law, and such surveys as may be printed dur- 
ing a recess of Congress shall be printed, with 
illustrations, as documents of the next suc- 
ceeding session of Congress; $187,678,000: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for any preliminary exami- 
nation, survey, project, or estimate not au- 
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thorized by law: Provided further, That from 
this appropriation the Secretary of the 
Army may, in his discretion and on the rec- 
ommendation of the Chief of Engineers based 
on the recommendation by the Board of 
Rivers and Harbors in the review of a report 
or reports authorized by law, expend such 
sums as may be necessary for the main- 
tenance of harbor channels provided by a 
State, municipality, or other public agency, 
outside of harbor lines and serving essential 
needs of general commerce and navigation, 
such work to be subject to the conditions 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
his report or reports thereon: Provided jur- 
ther, That not to exceed $5,000 of the amount 
herein appropriated shall be available for the 
support and maintenance of the Permanent 
International Commission of the Congresses 
of Navigation and for the payment of the 
expenses of the properly accredited delegates 
of the United States to the meeting of the 
Congresses and of the Commission: Provided 
further, That from this appropriation not to 
exceed $2,700,000 shall be available for trans- 
fer to the Secretary of the Interior for ex- 
penditure for the purposes of and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act of August 
8, 1946 (16 U. S. C. 756), and the act of 
August 14, 1946. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PassmMAN: 

Page 337, line 1, after the semicolon, insert 
the phrase “for the execution of detalled in- 
vestigations and the preparation of plans and 
specifications for projects heretofore or here- 
after authorized.” 

Page 337, line 10, strike out “$187,678,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$189,178,000.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to get into 
the bill language that would permit the 
Corps of Army Engineers to continue 
their planning program and to provide 
$1,000,000 in planning money. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget recommended for 
rivers and harbors $240,714,000. The bill 
before you provides only $187,678,000, a 
reduction by the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors in the amount of $53,036,000. 
The amendment before you will pro- 
vide only $1,000,000 in planning money 
against the Budget’s recommendations 
of $2,000,000. 

I shall offer another amendment under 
“Mood control, general,” which, if 
adopted, would provide $2,000,000 in 
planning money. Under “Flood control, 
general,” the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended $478,447,000. The bill before 
you provides only $341,055,000, a reduc- 
tion by the committee in this item of 
$137,393,000. The amendment I shall 
offer under “Flood control, general,“ will 
provide for only $2,000,000 in planning 
money against the Budget’s recommen- 
dation of $4,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, elimination of plan- 
ning money for the fiscal year 1951 will 
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bring planning work to a standstill and 
prevent the preparation of plans and 
specifications for useful and necessary 
projects which should be started in the 
near future. To my way of thinking, it 
is false economy to eliminate planning 
money and hamstring the Corps of Army 
Engineers. I should like to direct to the 
committee’s attention that in recent 
years the Bureau of the Budget has re- 
quired strict limitation on new projects 
started, with the result that the Bureau's 
recommendations and estimates, de- 
fended by the chief of engineers, for 
the last three fiscal years, provide for 
1949 only 19 new projects; 1950, only 5 
new projects; 1951, no new projects. 

The recommendation of the Budget 
that no new projects be started is a very 
drastic curtailment, but in addition to 
that curtailment, if we deprive the Corps 
of Army Engineers of planning money, 
we are going to paralyze and, to a large 
extent, destroy rivers and harbors and 
flood control development. I am of the 
opinion, and I believe the majority of the 
committee will concur, that the Corps of 
Army Engineers are doing a creditable 
job. Many things have happened in the 
past 2 years which, on the surface, ap- 
pear to have been planned to embarrass 
the Corps of Army Engineers and to dis- 
credit them in the great job they are 
doing. 

Those of you who have kept up with 
construction work of the Corps of Army 
Engineers know very well that projects 
of the civil works program which are 
now complete and in operation have al- 
ready returned to the Nation about $2.15 
for every dollar expended. It would be 
nothing less than false economy, and 
certainly it would endanger the lives of 
our citizens and destroy their property 
to interrupt or defer progress on rivers 
and harbors and flocd-control construc- 
tion work, 

Is it not true that we have billions of 
dollars in rivers and harbors and flood- 
control authorizations outstanding? Is 
it not also true that the Congress passed 
a flood-control bill only a few days ago 
in the amount of $1,500,000,000? This 
bill passed the House by a vote of 210 for 
with only 137 against. What would be 
the purpose of passing a new rivers and 
harbors and fiood-control bill authoriz- 
ing additional expenditures if it is the 
purpose of the Congress to eliminate 
planning money and to paralyze the nor- 
mal operations of the Corps of Army En- 
gineers? 

Mr. Chairman, we are all in favor of 
greater economy in all branches of our 
Federal Government. My record will in- 
dicate that I have worked to effect great- 
er economy. I am on record as having 
voted against many appropriation bills, 
but there are certain public improvement 
expenditures that are absolutely neces- 
sary and these expenditures give us a 
large return on the investment. Rivers 
and harbors and flood-control work give 
us a very satisfactory return on our in- 
vestment and protect the lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committe, it has been my 
privilege to cooperate with the chair- 
man and all members of the committee. 
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In my own subcommittee I voted for cer- 
tain reductions. On the floor of this 
House I opposed an amendment that had 
for its purpose to increase the appropria- 
tion bill in favor of a new program, but 
my amendment does not in any way start 
any new program. It merely provides for 
a very minimum of planning money for 
the Corps of Army Engineers and I am 
of the opinion, in the long run, if this 
amendment is adopted, it will save the 
taxpayers untold millions of dollars. Cer- 
tainly if we permit the Corps of Army 
Engineers to disrupt their planning work 
and lose trained personnel, when the 
planning program is again started it 
will cost many additional millions of 
dollars to get the planning program back 
ona current basis. We experienced such 
a disruption in the President’s freeze or- 
der of 1946 and it has been estimated 
that that order cost the taxpayers many 
millions of dollars. 

I wish to direct to the attention of the 
committee that rivers and harbors and 
flood-control development are almost 
Nation-wide and not localized in any 
sense of the word. 

I have a very high regard for every 
member of the Army Civil Functions 
Subcommittee. They have worked hard 
and untiringly to report out a good bill 
and I shall not complain too much about 
the unusual reduction made in this chap- 
ter. However, I certainly disagree with 
members of the committee when they at- 
tempt to paralyze and hamstring the 
Corps of Army Engineers by eliminating 
planning money. I hope that you sup- 
port this amendment and also the 
amendment that I shall offer under 
“Flood control,” generally because, in my 
opinion, to do so will save the taxpayers 
many millions of dollars in the long run, 
and prevent the destruction of one of the 
finest organizations in the Government, 
namely, the Corps of Army Engineers. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman's 
amendment, as I understand, applies to 
plans or projects heretfore authorized 
and hereafter authorized. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. If it applies to projects 
hereafter authorized, it is subject to a 
point of order. I suggest to the gentle- 
man that he make it apply to projects 
heretofore authorized so that he will 
have some basis for his argument. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There was no 
point of order made againt it, and that 
language was carried by the committee. 
I think the gentleman from Georgia has 
made a good suggestion, and I suggest 
that the language “or hereafter author- 
ized” be eliminated from the gentleman’s 
amendment, and then it would not be 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be modified to eliminate the word 
“hereafter”, 
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The CHA.RMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment as now modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PassMAN: 

On page 337, line 1, after the semicolon, in- 
sert the phrase “for the execution of de- 
talled investigation and the preparation of 
plans and specifications for projects hereto- 
fore authorized.” 

On page 337, line 10, strike out the figure 
“$187,678,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$188,678,000.” 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question. His amend- 
ment now will authorize what amount for 
planning? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Louisiana that the 
Bureau of the Budget recommended 
$2,000,000 for rivers and harbors, and I 
am asking tha“ the committee approve 
only $1,000,000. That is half of what 
the Bureau of the Budget requested. 

Mr. BROOKS. Does not the gentle- 
man’s amendment carry the sum of 
81.500 002 

Mr. PASSMAN. No; it is $1,000,000. 
That is haif of what the Bureau of the 
Budget requested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for one addi- 
tional minute so that I may ask him a 
question, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man withdraw his reservation on the 
point of order? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes; since the amend- 
ment has been changed. 

The Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman says 
that he has increased the amount by 
how much? 

Mr. PASSMAN. One million dollars. 

Mr. RABAUT. According to the fig- 
ures that we have received from the gen- 
tleman he increased it $1,590,000. We 
are not conceding it, but we just want 
to know what the figure is that the gen- 
tleman is increasing this amount by. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I wish to have the 
amendment read “an increase of $1,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the figure be corrected 
so that it will read $188,678,000, and that 
will make the increase $1,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. BROOKS. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think the full budget request 
for planning ought to be in the bill. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, then the increase 
is how much? 

Mr, PASSMAN. One million dollars 
is what I intended to ask for in the 
amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. How can the gentle- 
man intend to make it $1,000,000 when 
he increases the figure from $187,678,000 
to $189,178,000? That difference is 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be read. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
again read the Passman amendment. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to correct the figure 
in the amendment so that the increase 
will read $1,000,000. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. Iam in favor of the budget amount 
or any amount that will reach toward 
the budget amount. I think the amount 
in this amendment is too low. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I suggest to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS] 
that, so that his colleagues may try to 
accomplish his purpose, he offers an 
amendment to the amendment later, and 
let the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMAN] submit his amendment as he 
intended. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. PassMan: 

On page 337, line 10, strike out “$187,678,- 
000: Provided,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$192,678,000: Provided, That of this appro- 
priation, $2,000,000 shall be available for the 
work of construction of the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Inland Waterway heretofore author- 
ized by law (Public Law 525, 79th Cong.), and 
$2,000,000 shall be available for construction 
of the Demopolis lock and dam in the Black 
Warrior, Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers 
project: Provided further.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
all Members would move around in front 
where they can see this map clearly, be- 
cause I want to talk about a project that 
affects the entire Nation. 

In the first place, we are increasing the 
appropriation for the Demopolis Dam, 
but we are holding it down to $4,000,000, 
as recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget. There is no question about both 
these projects being a part of the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee inland waterway. 

I want to appeal to you today from 
the standpoint of national defense first. 
We cannot afford another Pearl Harbor. 

We cannot afford to wait until our 
sleeping cities are awakened by the ter- 
rible music of the bursting bomb, as hap- 
pencd at Pearl Harbor in 1941, 
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This project will cut the water dis- 
tance between Mobile on the Gulf and 
the atomic-bomb plant at Oak Ridge by 
more than 800 miles. It will cut the cost 
of transportation from the Gulf to Oak 
Ridge by anywhere from 50 to 75 per- 
cent. Remember, we have already de- 
livered approximately 2,000,000 tons of 
material into Oak Ridge by barge. But 
if you take that material from the Gulf 
now, you have to fight the swift current 
of the Mississippi River for 869 miles, go 
up the Ohio River 47 miles, then up the 
Tennessee River 215 miles to reach the 
point where, by following this slack- 
water route, you would only travel 481 
miles in slack water. 

In other words, you go 1,131 miles out 
of the way, and every foot of it up- 
stream, 

Someone has said that we have been 
on this project for 100 years. That is 
true; but they never could build this 
project until the Pickwick Dam was built 
in 1938, because of the sand ridge be- 
tween the Tombigbee and the Tennessee, 
where you would have had to have lifts 
going both ways, with no water supply 
at the summit. When that dam was 
built in 1938, raising that water level 54 
feet at the mouth of Yellow Creek, the 
Army engineers came back and said that 
that entirely solved the problem. They 
said they could put the summit of this 
project in the Tennessee River and have 
all the water we would ever need. 

Let me show you another thing. This 
is not only the missing link, in our pro- 
gram of national defense; but it is also 
the n.issing link in our program of in- 
ternal waterway transportation, for the 
simple reason that it cuts the cost of 
transportation on a bargeload of 14,000 
tons going into the Ohio River by more 
than $22,000 on the fuel bill alone. We 
have 47 locks and dams on the Ohio 
River, 13 on the Monongahela, and 8 on 
the Allegheny. It gives us virtually a 
slack-water route for returning traffic 
all the way to Pittsburgh, Pa., Cincinnati 
and Wheeling, and all other points on 
the Ohio, the upper Mississippi, the Illi- 
nois, and the Missouri Rivers, and at 
the same time saves the swift current of 
the Mississippi River for downstream 
traffic. It does the same thing for the 
Great Lakes. <= would like the lady from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton] to pay particular 
attention, because I am coming to Cleve- 
land. We have had more people appeal 
to us from Cleveland, Ohio, to develop 
this project, than I ever dreamed would 
enter this fight. It means a slack-water 
route all the way back from the Gulf to 
the Great Lakes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TABER. Would the gentleman 
be able to tell us how far it is from New 
Orleans to Mobile? 

Mr. RANKIN. It is 156 miles along 
the intracoastal waterway that is pro- 
tected by a string of islands and is slack- 
water every step of the way. 

Going back to Cairo, it would cut the 
cost on a 14,000 barge load from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Cairo above $20,000 
on the fuel bill alone. That means that 
saving on every barge load that goes into 
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the Great Lakes up the Illinois River, or 
up the Mississippi River all the way to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, or up the Mis- 
souri River. 

Again let me call to your attention the 
fact that the iron-ore supply in America 
is being rapidly depleted, and unless 
something is done to find a source of 
iron ore, you are going to find your great 
industrial plants in the Middle West, in 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and all the other cities in that 
area seeking locations elsewhere. The 
iron-ore supply in that entire area is 
rapidly declining. 

But they have discovered the greatest 
high-grade iron-ore deposit in the world 
in Venezuela. Let me read to you what 
someone has written in the interests of 
the steel producers of this great area. 
He says: 

They have discovered a huge mountain ex- 
tending upward 2,000 feet, 1 mile wide and 
11 miles long. It is practically all high- 
grade iron ore, the richest and largest high- 
grade ore deposit in the history of the worid. 


These barges that go down the Mis- 
sissippi River, when they come back not 
only can bring this iron ore from Vene- 
zuela, but they can bring back bauxite 
that the people of that area are using 
to manufacture aluminum. They can 
also bring back oil. One man wrote me 
that he was shipping 15,000 automobiles 
a month from Detroit down the Ohio 
and the Mississippi Rivers. He said, “I 
want to bring back oil,” which he can 
get right at the Demopolis field, and save 
him $30,000 on one barge load. 

But the way it is now, he said: 

The swift current of the Mississippi River 
eats up my profit. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I wonder if 
the gentleman could supply us with the 
figures of traffic density on this river, 
caused by the development of the South 
American iron-ore fields. 

Mr. RANKIN. With this develop- 
ment it will double, treble, and quad- 
ruple the traffic on the Mississippi River. 
The traffic will go counterclockwise 
down the Mississippi, across to Mobile, 
up through the Tombigbee to the Ten- 
nessee and then downstream to Padu- 
cah and Cairo. 

This traffic would move counterclock- 
wise, go down the Mississippi, across to 
Mobile, back up through this slack- 
water route to the Tennessee and then 
downstream to Paducah and Cairo. 
When you get above St. Louis you have 
26 locks and dams on the Mississippi 
between there and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. You have seven locks and dams 
on the Illinois River, that provides a 
slack-water route into the Great Lakes. 
Yet that traffic is bottled up, simply for 
the want of this missing link in the 
greatest inland waterway system the 
world has ever seen. 

If this project were in Europe it would 
have been developed long ago. If it 
were in Europe now, they would be de- 
veloping it at the expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers under the so-called Mar- 
shall plan. 
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Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. pbEGRAFFENRIED. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Mississippi 
for the fine work he has done for years 
on this project. I believe that the Mem- 
bers of Congress are gradually becoming 
alive to the fact that this will be not only 
of benefit to the South but of benefit to 
the entire Nation as a defense project. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that it will extend 
its immediate benefits clear up to the 
district of the gentleman from New York 
Mr. REED]. It will extend its benefits to 
all of that entire western section of 
Pennsylvania, over all of the State of 
Ohio, over all of the States of Illinois, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana. Nearly every one of those 
States will really enjoy at least as much, 
if not more, benefits from it than will 
the State of Mississippi. 

I sincerely trust that the committee 
will accept this amendment and let us 
move forward to the development of the 
missing link in our inland waterway sys- 
tem, as well as the missing link in our 
national defense program. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for his fine presen- 
tation. I propose to support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Nebraska. I hope my amendment 
is adopted unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. VINSCN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Com- 
mittee for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the na- 
tional defense is vitally involved in this 
project, 

This project gives our Nation a short 
slack-water route. 

And why is that important to the 
national defehse? 

It shortens by moze than 800 miles the 
distance from the Gulf of Mexico to our 
atomic-bomb plant at Oak Ridge. 

It cuts the cost of transportation by 
50 to 75 percent. 

It gives us an additional outlet to the 
sea in time of emergency. 

It gives us a connecting, highly im- 
portant slack-water route from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Chio River, to the upper 
Mississipi, to the Missouri River, to the 
Great Lakes. 

In this day of snorkel submarines, of 
guided missiles shot from submarines 
against our coastal cities, possibly with 
atomic warheads, how vital can a slack- 
water inland transportation network be? 

Of course, we have no way of knowing, 
in time of peace. 

But in time of war its importance can 
be incalculable, 
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As an example, I think of the terrible 
depletion, in the last war, of the Mesabi 
iron-ore range. 

Two years ago the Armed Services 
Committee had a forecast from an in- 
dustry leader that in the very near future 
our great Nation will be substantially de- 
pendent upon Brazil and other South 
American countries for high-grade iron 
ore. 

Now, just how, in time of war, will we 
get that iron ore, if we have to have it? 

That is the kind of defense question 
that has interested me in this Tennessee- 
Tombigbee inland waterway. 

I recall only too vividly our tragic ex- 
periences with German submarines in 
the last war. 

Why, members of the committee, even 
the Caribbean became almost impassable. 

Ships were being sunk, one after the 
other, right off New York Harbor. 

And that was before the snorkel sub- 
marine. 

That was before guided missiles. 

That was before atomic energy. 

T shudder to contemplate the next sub- 
marine war—with submarines fighting 
submarines—with homing devices guid- 
ing torpedoes—with submarines serving 
as carriers of long-range missiles guided 
by radio to their targets—missiles armed, 
possibly, with such terribly destructive 
warheads that it may well be that the 
future submarine will be able to devas- 
tate the coastal areas of the entire 
Nation. 

The grief we had in the last war in 
trying to get our tankers, our coastal 
shipping, or Liberty ships through is all 
too vivid in my mind. 

We missed only by an eyelash the 
losing of the war to the submarine. 

And today, Russia has far more sub- 
marines—about six times as many—in- 
cluding the modern, deadly snorkel type, 
than Germany had in her possession at 
the outbreak of World War II. 

Its potentialities in time of war are 
enormous. 

To my way of thinking, with national 
defense our No. 1 requirement today, 
that fact must play an important role 
in the decision of the House on this 
project. 

It will save vast amounts of transpor- 
tation costs. 

It permits the newly discovered, ex- 
tremely rich iron ore deposits of Venezu- 
ela to be brought more cheaply—and, of 
much greater importance, far more 
safely—to our great steel centers such 
as Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Youngstown, 
Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis. 

I have checked into the feasibility of 
the project. 

The Army Chief of Engineers terms the 
project not only possible but entirely 
feasible. 

He reports that the construction of 
the Pickwick Dam in 1938 across the Ten- 
nessee River, just below the point where 
this project reaches the Tennessee, raised 
the water level at that point 54 feet. 

And that event changed the entire 
completion of this project, which has 
had a long and troubled history. 

For, theretofore, because of a sand 
ridge between the Tombigbee River and 
Tennessee River, it was impracticable to 
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consider the project. The geography of 
the situation required the construction of 
expensive locks. 

Now, however, thanks to the Pickwick 
Dam, the Army engineers can assert— 
and have officially reported—that be- 
cause this dam raised the water level 54 
feet, the offending sand ridge can be cut 
through, the summit of the project can 
be put in the Tennessee River, and there 
will be ample water for its operation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge the commit- 
tee to consider this project with greater 
sympathy than heretofore. 

Its national defense implications are 
truly tremendous. 

And, as in the case of great weapons 
of war, it is far too late to attempt to 
build such an enterprise once an emer- 
gency is upon us. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am quite sure the 
gentleman is quoting General Wheeler. 

Mr. VINSON. Iam; the gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. RANKIN. General Wheeler was 
Chief of the Army Engineers and was the 
Washington representative of the Army 
engineers when the survey of this proj- 
ect was made back in the 1930’s. In my 
opinion he is one of the ablest men who 
have ever been Chief of the Army Engi- 
neers. He says this project is absolutely 
necessary for our national defense. 

Mr. VINSON. There can be no doubt 
of that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I may say to the 
gentleman from Georgia that one rea- 
son given by the United States Steel 
Corp. for the recent increase in the price 
of steel was to procure capital to de- 
velop its resources in Venezuela. If 
they consider it necessary now to begin 
opening up that area, it is an indica- 
tion to us that if we are to profit by it 
in time of national emergency we must 
provide a safe means of getting the raw 
material to the industrial areas. 

Mr. VINSON. Why, of course. Dur- 
ing World War II right out of New York 
Harbor ship after ship was sunk. How 
are you going to get this material into the 
industrial centers unless you adopt a 
measure of this kind and permit the 
ships to come through the Caribbean, 
then up the Warrior River, up the Tom- 
bigbee to the Ohio, and thence on up to 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, and that 
whole section of the country? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that 4 
years ago this project was authorized 
by a majority vote of both Houses but 
they said at that time, “Wait and let 
them finish the planning.” The plan- 
ning is now complete. We have spent 
$858,000 on the planning of this proj- 
ect, and the plans are now complete, 
as General Pick said the other day. 

Sri VINSON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendments and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. I want to make a statement 
which I trust will not be taken person- 
ally by any Member. Because of what 
happened a year ago I will make a per- 
sonal objection to the assignment of time 
from one Member to another, so those 
who want to speak on the amendment 
will be asked to speak in their own right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, is the gentleman’s request 
limited to the amendment proposed by 
my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] or to the original amendment? 

Mr. RABAUT. To the amendments 
that are on the Clerk’s desk and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Michigan may not know it, but he can- 
not object to a Member yielding to an- 
other Member for an interruption. 

Mr. RABAUT. I did not say that, 
That statement has not been made, 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but this is an at- 
tempt to shut off debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
there are 20 Members standing who wish 
to be heard personally, and I do not think 
it is right to cut debate on an important 
subject like this; therefore, I am forced 
to object. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the Members ought to know something 
about this, and I think I ought to call 
the attention of the members of the Com- 
ao to a few of the facts that relate 

it. 

The length of this waterway is 268 
miles; 180 on the Tombigbee River, 49 
from Maceys Creek to Yellow Creek, and 
39 down Yellow Creek into the Tennes- 
see. That is just about the same dis- 
tance as the distance from Albany to 
Buffalo. There we built the enlarged 
Erie Barge Canal of just about this same 
size, but with only just a few locks, and 
40 years ago, with costs much lower than 
now; the cost of that construction was 
$400,000,000. 

Let me tell you this, in arriving at es- 
timates which totaled $170,000,000 a 
year ago, the engineers put in locks and 
dams at from $3,350,000 to $8,000,000 
over all. Let me say to you that single 
locks and dams, with the capacity to 
carry tows that would be required here, 
are set up as costing $20,000,000, and I 
have got one of those right in front of 
me. Many of them up through the Ohio 
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and the Mississippi, in the upper reaches, 
cost $15,000,000, and the cost of just the 
18 locks and dams, in my judgment—and 
I am basing that on my experience with 
the engineers and the things that they 
have done—would run $270,000,000. 

The excavation is enormous. Why, a 
lot of that river is 6 feet wide and 6 
inches to 3 feet deep. The width of the 
waterway is to be not less than 170 feet 
at the bottom of the channel. With re- 
spect to the 49 miles between Maceys 
Creek and Yellow Creek there is no wa- 
ter at all. The entire distance must be 
excavated, necessitating the removal of 
88,000,000 yards of dirt. The elevation is 
170 feet from the water level, which 
means excavating 170 feet deep. The 
width of this excavation will flare out 
about 2,000 feet in order to provide pro- 
tection against soil erosion. It is, of 
course, impossible for anybody to esti- 
mate what it might ultimately come to; 
$350,000,000 would be a low estimate of 
what it would run. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. General Pick testified 
the other day that the limit would be 
$189,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. But I have given you the 
details, and the gentleman will realize, 
if he studies General Pick’s operations, 
that he runs his figures up. Why, on one 
dam on the Missouri River he ran it up 
from $75,000,000 to $225,000,C00. Oh, 
he is a good man to run the figures up. 
He does not run them up, though, until 
after he gets something started. I 
think we ought to understand that first. 
The figures that I gave you of from 
$350,000,000 to $400,000,000 are low. If 
you get into this project you will get in 
it away beyond $400,000,000 before you 
are through. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Will the gen- 
tleman be kind enough to tell us the 
dates the calculations were made as to 
the estimates on which he says the Chief 
of the Corps of Engineers was in error, 
so the record can be kept straight? 

Mr. TABER. It is very hard to go by 
that, because the Corps of Engineers re- 
design a project after construction is 
started on it, and they enlarge on it so 
that it costs a great deal more. One 
of those items was raised like that be- 
tween 1943 and 1944 and the present 
time. Others have been raised enor- 
mous amounts in 1 year. They have 
doubled the cost of one proposed proj- 
ect up there this yast year. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman mean the calculations were 
made in 1 year, or the original esti- 
mates 

Mr. TABER. The original estimates 
sometimes are raised on the basis of 
increased size of the project. Some- 
times they are raised because they had 
given us very low figures to start with. 
You cannot tell anything about the fig- 
ures they give you. That is our ex- 
perience, and it has been a very dis- 
tressing experience, one that is exceed- 
ingly difficult for anyone to put up with, 
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Let me show you another thing. It 
is 156 miles from New Orleans to Mo- 
bile. It is 268 miles up here. You have 
18 blocks to go through with great big 
tows. The length of time is enormous, 
You cannot make speed in that way. 

As to this iron-ore business, let me 
tell you how that is working. The United 
States Steel Co. has wharves set up in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia to take the 
ore that comes fron. their new project in 
Venezuela. That is the farthest ad- 
vanced of all the South American ore 
projects. They have gone so far as to 
spend millions of dollars on those proj- 
ects. If they had been figuring on bring- 
ing that ore into Mobile, you would have 
heard a lot more about that, and you 
would have heard about schemes for 
deepening the harbor and all that sort 
of thing. But they can haul that ore 
more cheaply in the large boats up to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia and thence 
by rail than they can transship it and 
haul it by barge up the Mississippi, and 
they can do it much more quickly. 

Let no one get the idea this is going 
to save a lot of money, or that it is a 
major item of defense. It is one of those 
things that have been dreamed up by 
certain people. I do not object to their 
having the dream, but I hate to see the 
United States Treasury embark on a 
project that I cannot see a chance in 
the world of working out for less than 
$350,000,000 to $400,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
reject this proposal. 

Mr. PASSMAN, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be modified to read $188 678,000” rather 
than the figure previously submitted. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, then what would 
the effect be? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It would increase 
rivers and harbors by only $1,000,000. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, I want to 
say I objected originally to the change 
because I favor the higher figure as 
recommended in the budget. I with- 
draw my objection at the present time 
because I have presented an amend- 
ment at the Clerk’s desk which will in- 
sert the full budget amount. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, in the 
event the unanimous-consent request of 
the gentleman from Louisiana is granted, 
what then would be permitted by way 
of amendment to the gentleman's 
amendment in view of the fact that a 
substitute amendment has been offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment 
may be offered to the Passman amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
again read the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PASSMAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PASSMAN: 

Page 337, line 1 after the semicolon, insert 
the phrase “for the execution of detailed 
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investigation and the preparation of plans 
and specifications for projects heretofore 
authorized.” 

Page 337, line 10, strike out the figure 
“$187,678,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$188,678,000.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that since my 
amendment is a substitute amendment, 
I may add a similar amount to my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the substitute amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
PassMAN: On page 337, line 4, strike out 
“$187,678,000: Provided”, and insert in lieu 
thereof “$192,178,000: Provided, That of this 
appropriation $2,000,000 shall be available for 
the work of construction of the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Inland Waterway heretofore au- 
thorized by law (Public Law 525, Seventy- 
ninth Congress), and $2,000,000 shall be 
available for construction of the Demopolis 
Dock and Dam in the Black Warrior, Warrior, 
5 Tombigbee Rivers project: Provided fur- 

er,“. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Passman] or an amendment to the 
substitute? 

Mr. BROOKES. I have an amendment 
to each of those amendments, Mr. Chair- 
man. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Which amendment 
does the gentleman desire to offer? 

Mr. BROOKS. I want to offer both 
amendments. I should like to be recog- 
nized on either amendment. I will now 
offer the amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brooks as an 
amendment to the substitute: Strike out 
“$192,678,000" and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “$193,678,000.” 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered an amendment to the substitute 
and I have an amendment to the Pass- 
man amendment as originally offered. 
My purpose in both instances is to ask 
that the committee provide the budget 
figure for planning for this purpose 
which is $2,000,000. For years we have 
been appearing before the Committee on 
Appropriations and asking for money for 
rivers and harbors projects. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. RABAUT. What is the purpose 
of the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. BROOKS. It is to provide for 
the budget amount for this particular 
item. That would be $2,000,000. 

Mr. RABAUT. How much is the full 
amount? 

. Mr. BROOKS. The additional amount 
would be $2,000,000. As I said, for years 
we have been going before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations speaking for this 
type of project and we have been talking 
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with them, and almost the first question 
that comes from the Appropriation Sub- 
committee in charge of this work is, 
Did the Budget recommend that figure? 
You answer “No,” and you are out of 
court, so to speak. 

In this instance the Budget did rec- 
ommend $2,000,000 for this particular 
item. I thought it was a small figure 
for planning purposes. 

This item, plus the one for flood con- 
trol, totals $6,000,000 for planning. 
That is all the money that the Budget 
recommended for planning purposes to 
this particular civil-functions bill; yet, 
in spite of that fact, every cent of it was 
stricken out when the bill came to the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 

It is my purpose today to present to 
you the proposition of restoring to this 
bill the amount the budget recom- 
mended for planning purposes in the 
rivers and harbors and flood-control 
provisions of the act. 

Just let me say this: There is no single 
small item—and in a bill of over $29,- 
000,000,000, an item of $6,000,000 is a 
small item, comparatively speaking— 
there is no small item that will mean so 
much to so many Members in so many 
scattered areas of the United States as 
will the restoration of planning money 
in this particular bill. I think in both 
rivers and harbors and flood control, the 
restoration of planning means some 
eighty-odd projects throughout the 
United States will continue in a planning 
stage and at a cost of a total of $6,000,000, 
and in this particular phase of the bill 
for rivers and harbors at a cost of $2,- 
000,000. If that amount is restored, 
plans on these projects can go ahead. 
As some of my colleagues have told you, 
we have trained workers in this par- 
ticular work. They have been devoting 
their lives to the planning of river and 
harbor and flood- control purposes. 
Those people will be released and with 
them will go their training. The con- 
tinuity of the work will be interrupted. 
If we do not restore the planning money, 
our action will mark the beginning of 
the end of flood-control and rivers and 
harbors work until we can restore plan- 
ning. It is extremely important to the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. RANKIN. We have no objection 
to the increase of this planning money. 

Mr. BROOKS. Iam very thankful for 
the kind support of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the amendment proposed here 
is that our colleague from Louisiana, a 
member of the committee [Mr. Passman], 
proposes an amendment to provide $1,- 
000,000 for planning, and the gentle- 
man’s amendment would increase that 
amount to the total recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget for planning pur- 
poses? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. On all rivers and har- 
bors and flood control? 
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Mr. BROOKS. No; not flood control. 
It is simply rivers and harbors. This is 
the rivers and harbors phase of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman’s 
amendment, as I understand, is to in- 
crease the $1,000,000 proposed by his col- 
league the gentleman from Louisiana 
LMr. Passman] to a total of $2,000,000? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes; and for the rea- 
son that the budget recommended $2,- 
000,000. I want to exhort my friends on 
the subcommittee who year after year 
have called on us to support the budget, 
to come forward and support the budget 
in this little phase of this important 
matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wanted to ask if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. PassmMan] was 
adopted, how would the $1,000,000 be 
utilized for this project if it requires $2,- 
000,000 to do the work that the Army 
engineers say they need? 

Mr. BROOKS. It puzzles me very 
much indeed 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


Mr, BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I have 


been puzzled about that. The amount 
here is so small, and I can say it is 
needed, if a program of planning is 
worthy of being carried on without in- 
terruption, It is certainly worthy of the 
amount the budget recommended. If 
we do not allow that amount it will cause 
considerable confusion, for the great 
difficulty in equitably dividing a small 
amount. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. PICKETT. As I understand the 
amendment of the gentleman now pend- 
ing, it is offered as a substitute. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. I may 
also say that I also have present an 
amendment to the Rankin substitute. 

Mr. PICKETT. But the effect of the 
gentleman’s amendment would be to 
make the amount as it is in the Rankin 
substitute? 

Mr. BROOKS. Right. 

Mr. PICKETT. Which would result in 
a total increase in the amount of money 
of some $6,000,000. 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes; the difference 
there would be simply $1,000,000 more 
for rivers and harbors planning 

Mr. PICKETT. What the gentleman 
really wants to do is to increase the 
amount for planning; that is what the 
gentleman is seeking. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct; I want 
to stand by the budget recommendation 
of $2,000,000. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Passman amend- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PICKETT as an 
amendment to the Passman amendment: 
Strike out “$188,678,000" and insert “$189,- 
678.000.“ 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
situation is that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. PassMan] offered an 
amendment to this bill to put in $1,000,- 
000 of planning money for rivers and 
harbors projects. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] offered a sub- 
stitute which proposes to appropriate 
money to prosecute the construction of 
the ‘Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 
and allow some planning money. The 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs], 
who just preceded me, has offered an 
amendment to the Rankin substitute in 
which he seeks $2,000,000 for planning 
money. If you adopt that amendment 
you will be putting $2,000,000 of plan- 
ning money in the Rankin substitute, 
together with money to further con- 
struction of the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PICKETT. In just a moment. 

My amendment is to the Passman 
amendment. Bear in mind that the 
Passman amendment seeks to put 
$1,000,000 for planning in the bill. If 
my amendment to the Passman amend- 
ment is adopted, and the Passman 
amendment as amended is adopted, you 
would have $2,000,000 for rivers and har- 
bors and planning, the same sum of 
money approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. That is the sum of money that 
has been appropriated by this Congress 
annually for the past several years for 
planning purposes in rivers and harbors 
construction. 

Let me say there is not a single rivers 
and harbors or flood-control project now 
under construction in my district; there 
is not a single one now in course of plan- 
ning that has been authorized that will 
be constructed in my district. But I do 
believe in all sincerity that unless you 
have funds to carry on an adequate co- 
ordinated planning program for rivers 
and harbors and flood- control work that 
you are going to find the day come when 
you have no backlog of those things to 
be done when it is necessary to do them. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am very glad the 
gentleman has offered his amendment. 
I had no objection to planning; my ob- 
jection to the Passman amendment was 
that the amount for planning was be- 
ing reduced. Iam going to be very happy 
to support the gentleman’s amendment, 

Mr. PICKETT. I appreciate the 
statement of the gentleman in support of 
my amendment. If you favor the Tenn- 
essee-Tombigbee proposal for construc- 
tion then, of course, you would want to 
vote for it, but the situation is such that 
if you do not favor appropriation for 
construction of the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee and you do favor the appropriation 
of $2,000,000 by the current bill for plan- 
ning rivers and harbors work for the 
next fiscal year, you can still vote against 
the Rankin substitute; vote for the Pick- 
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ett amendment to the Passman amend- 
ment, adopt the Pickett amendment, 
then adopt the Passman amendment as 
amended, and you will have $2,000,000 in 
planning funds for rivers and harbors 
in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendments and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER, Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that debate on the pending amendments 
and all amendments thereto close in 25 
minutes, the last 5 minutes to be reserved 
to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RaBAur!]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. EBERHARTER]. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 


first I want to say that I am heartily in 
favor of allowing $2,000,000 additional 
for planning. It has been demonstrated 
in the past that this money has always 
been well spent; it has been informative 
to the Members of the Congress so that 
they know how work on these projects is 
proceeding and how to appropriate. Sol 
hope the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKETT] 
and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassmMaNn] will be adopted. 

There has been a tendency in some 
quarters to attempt to belittle the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project, but let me 
remind you that this project has the ap- 
proval of the Corps of Engineers. There 
is no bureau in the Federal Government 
which is more constantly praised for its 
objective manner in looking into these 
projects. So keep in mind this project 
has been approved by the engineers; 
keep in mind the sum asked for in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] has been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
That Bureau knows something about 
how to spend the taxpayers’ money. 
It has examined into this thing, the 
Corps of Engineers has examined into 
this thing, so why should we come up 
here with only a few hours’ considera- 
tion, even less than a few hours’ consid- 
eration, and toss out the recommenda- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of the Budget? This project is 
going to be built, it is going to be fin- 
ished, and if & is not done this year it 
will be done ultimately and within the 
next very few years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had an amendment at the Clerk’s desk 
for several days, waiting to reach this 
section. My amendment increases the 
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amount in the Passman amendment and 
the Pickett amendment $1,000,000. 
What is the status of my amendment at 
the present time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it intended as 
an amendment to the Passman amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FALLON. My amendment goes 
to the original sum, but subsequent 
amendments have been offered which 
puts my amendment in the third degree 
so that I cannot offer it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. The gentleman cannot offer 
his amendment until the pending 
amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. FALLON. If the pending amend- 
ment is adopted, what position is my 
amendment in then? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the 
gentleman will bear in mind that the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN] has offered an amendment; the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 
KIN] offered a substitute for that 
amendment, and the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] offered an 
amendment to the substitute. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKETT] 
offered an amendment to the Passman 
amendment. Those four are all we can 
have pending at one time. Of course, if 
the gentleman has in mind desiring to 
offer an amendment to the Passman 
amendment after the Pickett amend- 
ment to the Passman amendment is dis- 
posed of, and if it should not be adopted, 
then the gentleman could offer his 
amendment as an amendment to the 
Passman amendment, but if the Pickett 
amendment to the amendment is adopt- 
ed, he could not offer it then. 

Mr. FALLON. My amendment has 
been on the desk for 2 days, and I just 
could not get recognition, and I am 
ruled out on a parliamentary situation 
from getting my amendment in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the 
Chair would have been delighted to rec- 
ognize the gentleman, but he just can- 
not recognize everybody at the same 
time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. Chairman, 
a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that the gentleman may make a state- 
ment respecting the amendment he pro- 
poses to offer under his allotment of 
time, and that it can be read for the in- 
formation of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
name is on the list and he may use that 
time to explain the amendment. He may 
also have the amendment read for the 
information of the House, if he desires. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be read for the information of the House, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read, as follows: $ 

Amendment offered by Mr. FALLON: On 
page 337, line 10, strike out “$187,678,000” 
and insert “$1,300,000 additional.” 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to offer two amendments to H. R. 7786. 
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On page 337, line 10, strike out “$187,- 
678,000” and insert “$187,978,090.” 

On page 337, line 13, after the word 
“law”, insert “Provided further, That 
of the amount herein appropriated $800,- 
000 shall be expended on the improve- 
ment of Baltimore Harbor, Md.“ These 
amendments both pertain to the same 
subject matter, to increase the appro- 
priation allocated to the port of Balti- 
more from the present $500,000, which 
the Appropriations Committee approved, 
to $800,000. 

President Truman, in making his rec- 
ommendations, recognized the impor- 
tance of this item and suggested a sum 
of not less than $800,000 and the Bureau 
of the Budget approved this amount as 
being the minimum for the continuation 
of the deepening of the main channel, 
However, the House Appropriation Com- 
mittee reduced the amount of $500,000 
without, I am sure, recognizing the dam- 
age that would be done to the project. 

The $800,000 figure recommended by 
President Truman and his budget aides 
is actually $200,000 short of the sum 
urged by those with an intimate and ex- 
pert knowledge of the channel problems. 
In January of this year, I appeared be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee and 
in a detailed statement asked the mem- 
bers to authorize $1,000,000 for continua- 
tion of the deepening of the main harbor 
channel to 39 feet as essential to the ex- 
pected large volume of foreign iron ore 
through the port. I pointed out that 
shipping and related activities which 
provide employment for some 40,000 
persons result in the inflow of some 
$200,000,000 annually into the port’s eco- 
nomic system, and generally affects every 
other business in the area and the entire 
economy of the United States. All of 
the dredgirfg which has been planned 
for the coming year is required in a gen- 
eral channel deepening and widening 
program given Federal approval in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress which is now 
Public Law No. 14. The $1,000,000 fig- 
ure is vitally necessary in order to keep 
dredging work going throughout the 12 
months of the year. Further reduction 
of $300,000 by the committee cuts the 
needed sum in half. It will delay the 
completion of the work and the useful- 
ness of the port. It is, in fact, a wasteful 
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In the past 8 months Baltimore's posi- 
tion in the economic lifestream of the 
country has increased vastly in impor- 
tance. I am sure you are all acquainted 
with the huge import ore movement an- 
nounced for the immediate future. Bal- 
timore has been selected by major steel 
companies of the country as the point of 
entrance for the bulk of this import ore. 
The announced plans of these firms in- 
clude the use of ships of substantially 
greater tonnage than our present chan- 
nels can accommodate. On different 
occasions ore ships going to Bethlehem 
Steel from Venezuela, Chile, and Africa 
dragged the Chesapeake Bay bottom be- 
cause the channel was not deep enough. 
With Baltimore now becoming the ore- 
importing center of the United States it 
is more important than ever to accom- 
modate huge ore carriers, tankers, and 
freighters as far as the inner harbor if 
the port is to be utilized to the fullest 
extent, 
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It is a recognized fact among port 
authorities that the potential flow of im- 
port iron ore will give Baltimore the posi- 
tion of the leading tonnage port of the 
United States if we have the channel and 
facilities to accommodate the huge vol- 
ume that is expected to flow into the 
country within the next few years. Ex- 
pansion of existing facilities for the han- 
dling of iron ore is already under way, 
particularly the new projects of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the Western Mary- 
land and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
roads, which run into millions, with pri- 
vate companies making substantial in- 
vestments in preparation for this vastly 
- increased inflow of iron ore. This is be- 
ing done on the assurance that the Fed- 
eral Government will carry through its 
portion of the program by speedily com- 
pleting the much-needed 39-foot chan- 
nel. Though these facilities are being 
built, failure to speedily complete the 
main channel would be a major obstacle, 
for no substantial amount of iron ore 
can be received. Without the proper 
approach to the port, we can expect 
large portions of this ore will be lost to 
this country. 

Conservative estimates by responsible 
industrialists, transportation officials, 
and others indicate that the importation 
of iron ore at Baltimore should increase 
from its present rate of about 2,000,000 
tons per year to approximately 10,000,- 
000 tons per year in the immediate fu- 
ture. Only a fraction of this iron ore 
will be consumed at Baltimore. The 
major portion of it is destined for the 
inland mills in Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, and Ohio Valley vicinities and 
to points even further west where the 
greatest steel producing center in the 
world is located. 

It hardly needs to be emphasized here, 
that upon steel depends the economy of 
our country and steel production defi- 
nitely depends on the availability of iron 
ore. This is not just a local project 
but very definitely one that will have far- 
reaching effects on great sections of our 
country and on the over-all economy of 
the Nation, 

The importance of Baltimore to the 
West as a major outlet for grain, live- 
stock, coal, iron, lumber, and many other 
products in which the shippers of the 


Western States are greatly interested 


should not be overlooked. Baltimore 
serves as a gateway for the agricultural 
and commercial products of the inland 
East and the Mid-West. It is through 
this gateway that raw materials vital to 
our industrial life enter the country and 
the products of our fields and factories 
flow to foreign markets. 

The Appropriation Committee appar- 
ently did not accept my factual state- 

ment, or in an economical mood, decided 

to reduce the sum without taking into 
account the importance of the port of 
Baltimore in peace and war, now, and 
for all our future time. 

I cannot stress too strongly the need 
for intelligent spending and intelligent 
economy. I personally have supported 
and worked to accomplish economy in 
Government. However, there is such a 
thing as being penny wise and pound 
foolish and, in my opinion, the $300,000 
reduction could not have been consid- 
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ered by the committee with full knowl- 
edge of the results that must follow in 
the crippling of the Government’s work 
in connection with the deepening of this 
channel. This is not a matter of poli- 
tics, nor city, county, or State impor- 
tance. It is presently a matter of com- 
mercial national-interest and could very 
well become one of national safety. 

Let me point out also, should the cold 
war develop into a fighting war, which is 
not impossible nor too improbable, the 
port of Baltimore might conceivably be 
the terminus of the lifeline of our 
Nation, 

Repeating what I said before the com- 
mittee, “What affects the port of Balti- 
more affects the world and in this case, 
specifically, the entire economy of the 
United States,” is not a theory but a fact 
and the sum of $500,000, which has been 
approved by the committee, when com- 
pared to allocations of smaller port de- 
velopments, is not reasonable nor prac- 
ticable and should be increased at least 
to $800,000. This $800,000 was recom- 
mended in the President’s budget and 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and should be properly restored. Even 
this sum should be supplemented to the 
full $1,000,000 which was arrived at as 
a result of careful planning. Work of 
this kind cannot be done overnight and 
should a national emergency arise, it will 
be the responsibility of this Congress if 
our ports are unable to properly 
function. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Sasscer]. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I di- 
rect my thought to the amendment my 
colleague the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Fatton] has at the desk 
which we hope will be voted upon. This 
amendment is directed to obtaining 
$300,000 additional for the great harbor 
of Baltimore. 

The city of Baltimore is among the first 
three ports of the United States. It has 
been second for some time, and for sev- 
eral months last year was first, but in 
ratio of the amount of money spent to 
the tonnage going into that harbor, it 
has in no way been receiving a just allo- 
cation of the money directed to rivers 
and harbors, 

There are approximately 40 miles of 
shorelines, most of which border upon 
the district I represent, with vast berth- 
ing facilities, and industrial plants 
among the leaders of the country, air- 
plane plants and steel plants that are 
vital to the economy of America. When 
river and habor projects are directed to 
commerce, the basic justification for 
Federal river and harbor projects, and 
with Baltimore the center of commerce, 
the spending of this additional money, 
which will only permit a 65-percent im- 
provement, is well justified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
GARMATZ]. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to add my appeal to that of 
my colleague from Maryland, in urging 
that the appropriation for the civil func- 
tions, Department of the Army, the rivers 
and harbors section, be increased to pro- 
vide $800,000 for the Baltimore Harbor 
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and channels, instead of the $500,000 in 
the appropriation bill. 

Most of this money would be used for 
deepening the channels of the Baltimore 
Harbor. This work has been going on for 
several years and the appropriation now 
requested would permit work on the ex- 
tension of this project. So far, the 
amount allotted each year has enabled 
the engineers to go ahead with the work 
for several months only, and then it is 
discontinued until the appropriation for 
the next fiscal year is granted. With the 
amount requested by my colleague, the 
project would be about 65 percent com- 
plete. 

For the past few years Baltimore has 
been the second highest port in the 
country in volume of foreign commerce 
handled and for several months last year 
was the leading import tonnage port of 
the United States. It is fast becoming 
the Nation’s largest and most important 
port, There are 45.6 usable miles of 
water front comprising the harbor, and 
three-fifths of this has been developed, 
There are 40 miles of berthing space with 
290 piers. The harbor provides ware- 
house facilities with storage space of 
2,858,590 square feet; three huge grain 
elevators capable of delivering a total of 
4,250,000 bushels of grain in 10 hours; 
rail yards capable of storing 4,500 freight 
cars; coal piers capable of loading 97,000 
tons of coal in 10 hours. In addition, 
there are 14 shipbuilding and repair 
yards along the water front. 

About 140,000 Baltimoreans are sup- 
ported by the port; that is, they are the 
families of men and women directly en- 
gaged in the port's activities and those 
whose businesses are patronized by 
shippers and sailors, 

Since water transportation is the 
cheapest form of transportation, Balti- 
more holds great interest for shippers of 
foreign freight, because its port brings 
ocean freighters farther inland than any 
other port on the east coast. 

A very large percentage of the mer- 
chandise sent abroad under the Euro- 
pean relief program passes through the 
port of Baltimore. 

Recently a large expansion program 
was announced by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., which includes an additional $30,- 
000,000 program for its Sparrows Point 
plant. They now import between four 
and five million tons of iron ore into Bal- 
timore annually and expect to increase 
this amount when their expansion pro- 
gram is completed. 

The United States Steel Corp. recently 
announced that Baltimore will be one of 
the principal ports of entry for its impor- 
tation of iron ore from its recently de- 
veloped fields in Venezuela. 

The Republic Steel Corp. plans to im- 
port 1,000,000 tons of re annually 
through the port from Liberian deposits. 

A new pier is now under construction 
for the exclusive handling of ore, and 
this, with the expansion of existing fa- 
cilities and the increased imports, is ex- 
pected to make Baltimore the No. 1 port 
of the country. 

In his testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on Monday, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Chapman said that 
today the steel industry must look to for- 
eign raw-material sources because do- 
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mestic iron-ore supplies are approaching 
depletion, and this may make necessary 
the restricted steel production in the 
foreseeable future. He emphasized that 
lack of domestic ore ties in with the need 
for, among other things, the choosing of 
sites along the Atlantic seaboard at such 
spots as Sparrows Point, Md., and east- 
ern Pennsylvania for new mills required 
to meet the Nation’s needs. And these 
places were specifically mentioned as be- 
ing accessible to ocean shipping. 

An adequate supply of raw materials 
for the steel industry could mean the 
difference between victory and defeat in 
an emergency. Therefore, the work on 
the deepening of the channel in the Bal- 
timore Harbor becomes of even greater 
importance. 

A glance at the House report on the 
bill will show that a number of ports far 
smaller in size and in amount of tonnage 
handled have been allotted much larger 
amounts than Baltimore. 

While the port of Baltimore and its 
activities are indispensable to the eco- 
nomic life of the city, I urge the adoption 
of this amendment, because the comple- 
tion of the work on the harbor is of vital 
importance to the welfare and safety of 
the entire Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Bor rox]. 

Mr. BOLTON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I am naturally interested in 
the port of Baltimore because I represent 
a large section of the city, and any im- 
provement in the harbor or port facili- 
ties is sure to benefit some of my con- 
stituents. But much more important 
than the personal equation is the vital 
necessity of widening and deepening of 
the channel from the seacoast to Balti- 
more in order that deep draught ships 
may have ready ingress and egress to 
the port in time of war. This is espe- 
cially important when we realize that 
we do not have enough iron in this coun- 
try to supply the demand in time of 
emergency and that Baltimore is the 
gateway from the sea to the inland steel 
industries around Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and other 
inland steel centers. 

I do not consider the harbor work con- 
templated in this appropriation as a local 
project but rather as a part of our great 
national defense program. 

As one of America’s chief gateways to 
the world, our port has always func- 
tioned for the Nation asa whole. Balti- 
more’s pride in its shipping and its men 
of the sea has always been tempered by 
this feeling of national responsibility. 
In peace and in war it has responded 
promptly to the country’s need. 

You may well ask, why Baltimore? 
What peculiarity does this port have that 
would make it the choice as the chief 
entrance point for the importation of 
iron ore? The answer to these questions 
is based on irrefutable facts. Many of 
the large steel manufacturing concerns 
basicly concerned with the economies of 
this situation have stated that they in- 
tend to use the port of Baltimore for the 
importation of their ore. Beyond this 
lies the fact that Baltimore enjoys a 
unique geographical position among 
United States ports and is situated only 
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313 rail miles from the great iron and 
steel center of Pittsburgh. Philadelphia, 
the next closest port, is 360 miles from 
Pittsburgh, while New York is 426 miles 
from this steel metropolis in western 
Pennsylvania. Youngstown, Ohio, an- 
other great producer of iron and steel, 
lies 378 rail miles from Baltimore while 
it is 424 miles from Philadelphia and 500 
miles from New York. This substantial 
rail advantage in favor of the port of 
Baltimore prevails as far west as Chicago 
with its huge lake-side mills stretched 
along the shore of Lake Michigan to 
Gary, Ind. Chicago is 767 rail miles 
from Baltimore as compared with 814 
to Philadelphia and 890 to New York. 

In view of these shorter rail distances 
and the fact that freight rates are based 
on the mileage haul clearly explains the 
choice of Baltimore as the major en- 
trance point for such a heavy and buiky 
commodity as iron ore where transpor- 
tation costs will form a major portion of 
the over-all cost of this product vital to 
steel manufacture. 

We have bulk cargo piers for the trans- 
shipping of grain in bulk, which are 
owned and operated by the three trunk 
line railroad companies serving the port 
of Baltimore. The average capacity of 
the three grain elevators in Baltimore 
average 334,000 tons each. The ship- 
loading capacity per hour is about 1500 
tons. In 1945 1,886,000 tons of grain 
were handled by the port of Baltimore. 
Since that time shipments of grain 
abroad have decreased. 

The coal tipples, like the grain eleva- 
tors, are owned and operated by the 
three trunk line railroads. Coal is de- 
livered at the rate of 2,000 to 2,500 tons 
per hour. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
coal pier has three movable coal towers 
which are capable of loading a vessel at 
the rate of 800 tons per hour. 

The Western Maryland Railway Co. 
delivers coal to vessels at the rate of 3,500 
tons per hour. 

The average daily rate of all coal tip- 
ples is 6,500 tons per hour. In 1947, 
11,491,170 tons of coal passed through 
the port of Baltimore. 

Oil-handling facilities are available at 
11 piers operated by the leading oil com- 
panies. All petroleum products are 
brought in, in bulk tankers from the Gulf 
coast and the Caribbean, except Gulf Oil 
Corp., which barges its oil from Phila- 
delphia, and the Sinclair Oil Co., which 
has a pipe-line connection from Phila- 
delphia. The total storage capacity of 
all oil installations in Baltimore is 4,900,- 
000 barrels or about 735,000 tons. The 
receipts of petroleum products from 
1936-45 averaged 3,875,000 tons per 
annum. 

Several piers and wharves in Balti- 
more have loading equipment for han- 
dling ore, iron, and other bulk com- 
modities. These facilities are owned and 
operated by the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
the Western Maryland Railway, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and the Canton 
Railroad Co. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
ore-receiving dock is 11,200 feet long. 
The depth of the water alongside is 35 
feet. Ore-loading capacity of the dock 
is 2,600 tons per hour. This facility is 
purely for the local steel plant supply 
and is being worked to capacity, 
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The Western Maryland Railway ore 
pier is 832 feet long and 66 feet wide 
and the depth of the water alongside is 
35 feet. It is equipped with one 9-ton 
electric crane and with two boxcar load- 
ers, each with a capacity of 300 tons per 
hour. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad pier is 1,200 
feet long and 64 feet wide. On the west 
side of the pier the depth of the water 
alongside is 30 feet all the way and on 
the east side the water varies from 14 
to 30 feet depth. The pier is equipped 
with an electrically operated conveyor 
capable of 675 tons capacity per hour. 

The Canton Railroad pier is 1,250 long 
and 80 feet wide. It is equipped with 
two 35-ton traveling-bridge cranes han- 
dling from 400 to 500 tons per hour. 

Concrete bins with a capacity of 10,000 
tons for storage are available for storage 
of ore or other bulk commodities at the 
inshore end of the pier. 

The Copper Works pier on Clinton 
Street, near the foot of Holabird Avenue, 
is equipped with one 15-ton steam-loco- 
motive crane. This is an exclusive plant 
facility for the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. > 

There are several other piers in the 
port operated by local industries. The 
city of Baltimore owns a large pier which 
is leased by the National Gypsum Co.. 
and is equipped to receive gypsum ore. 
The Mutual Chemical Co. handles 
chrome ore on its pier. The General 
Chemical Co. handles sulfur ore and 
the Davison Co. handles phosphorus 
rock. There are 30 feet of water along- 
side the Gypsum and Davison Chemical 
piers and 24 feet at the Mutual Chem- 
ical pier. 

In 1948 the imports of ores and metals 
were 6,341,069 tons, the highest in Balti- 
more history. 

More numerous and, from the stand- 
point of commerce, equally important 
are the industrial and commercial piers 
in Baltimore. Their size and adequacy 
varies with the needs of the particular 
company involved. 

We also have a number of suitable 
sites for additional ore terminals in Bal- 
timore and the Port Development Com- 
mission of the city of Baltimore is in a 
position to finance the construction of an 
ore terminal in the event private capital 
for such an undertaking is not available. 

While I was a member of the Mary- 
land State Senate I heard one of the 
Officials of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
testify before a committee that we 
did not have enough iron ore in this 
country to carry on another war. God 
forbid that we may ever have another 
war, but if war should come, then surely 
we could not wait to dredge the harbor so 
that ships drawing 37 feet of water could 
unload their cargo on the docks in Balti- 
more for shipment to Pittsburgh and 
the other large steel producing localities 
throughout the Middle West. 

Under the River and Harbor Act of 
March 2, 1845, it was provided that a 
uniform main channel of 39 feet depth 
from the ocean be dredged through York 
Spit Section and Craighill entrance to 
Fort McHenry, as well as other projects 
vital to the safe usage and continued 
growth of the port of Baltimore. The 
total estimated cost for the harbor and 
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channel improvements is $10,400,000.- 
Up to the present time there has been 
allocated $6,176,400. Last year in spite 
of urgent recommendations of the Balti- 
more district engineer and General 
Feringer, the then Chief of Army En- 
gineers, the allocation for this main ship 
artery and related harbor work was re- 
duced to $650,000. This work, which 
was begun in June 1947, is now 65 per- 
cent completed. The allotted funds 
proposed for the fiscal year 1951 
amounted to $800,000. The additional 
funds required to complete the main 
channel to a depth of 39 feet to Fort Mc- 
Henry are $2,300,000. Baltimore Harbor 
interests are enthusiastically recom- 
mending an expenditure of $1,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1951. The Bureau of the 
Budget approved $800,000, but the House 
Committee on Appropriations has re- 
duced the amount to $500,000. 

This is not a local project. Baltimore 
serves as a gateway for the agricultural 
and commercial products of the inland 
East and Midwest. It is through this 
gateway that raw materials vital to our 
industrial life enter the country, and the 
products of our fields and factories flow 
into foreign markets. 

Tentative plans to use this port at the 
head of the Chesapeake Bay as a main 
entrance for foreign iron ore have solidi- 
fied. Expansion of existing facilities for 
the handling of iron ore is already un- 
der way. Other facilities are far be- 
yond the planning stage and are ex- 
pected to be under construction within 
the next few months. Conservative es- 
timates by responsible industrialists, 
transportation officials, and others in- 
dicate that the importation of iron ore 
at Baltimore could jump from its pres- 
ent rate of about 2,000,000 tons per year 
to approximately 10,000,000 tons per 
year in the near future. Only a frac- 
tion of this iron ore will be consumed in 
Baltimore. The major portion of it is 
destined for the inland mills in Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, and Ohio 
Valley vicinities and to points even fur- 
ther west where the greatest steel pro- 
ducing center in the world is located. 

The Western Maryland Railway has 
already expended substantial sums in 
lengthening its ore pier at Baltimore. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is ex- 
pected to complete a new ore terminal 
in Baltimore in 1951 at a cost in excess 
of $5,000,000; and while private com- 
panies are making substantial invest- 
ments in preparation for the vastly in- 
creased inflow of iron ore, they are do- 
ing so with the firm belief that the Fed- 
eral Government will carry through its 
portion of the program by speedily com- 
pleting the much-needed 39-foot chan- 
nel in the port of Baltimore. That sub- 
stantial expenditure of private funds for 
dredging to meet the channel will be 
made, goes without saying; but to as- 
sure the full utilization of the facilities 
now under construction or planned for 
the immediate future, the main ship 
channel is a project of first priority. 

The deepening of the main channel to 
39 feet is required because the present 
depth has caused navigational difficul- 
ties and costly delays to deep-draught 
vessels. These difficulties will continue 
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until completion of the deepening of the 
entire main channel is accomplished. 

At the present time, vessels carrying 
the bulk of ores to the port of Balti- 
more use the Sparrows Point cut-off 
which lies some distance outside Balti- 
more Harbor proper. The new ships en- 
gaged in this ore movement are rated 
at 24,000 tons and when laden draw 37 
feet of water. To assure the safe pas- 
sage of these carriers, the Bethlehem 
Steel interests in Sparrows Point are un- 
dertaking privately additional dredging 
off the cut-off to provide needed clear- 
ance for these huge vessels, 

I cannot resist the opportunity at this 
time to add a word about the impor- 
tance of this improvement to the people 
of Baltimore who depend upon the port 
activities for a living. More than 5,000 
ships enter Baltimore Harbor every year, 
carrying close to 50,000,000 tons of car- 
go valued at about $1,000,000,000. For- 
ty-two thousand people earn their live- 
lihood from operation of the port of Bal- 
timore. This figure is exclusive of 
waterfront industries. Of the total, 
30,000 can be assigned to ship repair 
and shipbuilding yards; 7,000 to the 
stevedore group, and 5,000 to miscella- 
neous categories such as railroad ter- 
minals, chandlers, shipceilers, tugboats, 
lighters, pilots, ship servicing, and so 
forth. Keeping those people in jobs is 
of real importance to the people of Bal- 
timore, and keeping the port open and 
in such repair that all types of ocean- 
going vessels may readily reach the port 
in time of emergency is of paramount 
importance to our Nation’s future secu- 
rity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
O'SULLIVAN]. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

It is a pretty well acclaimed adage that 
it is not a good practice to place all of 
one’s eggs in one basket. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] should be 
supported by every Member of the Con- 
gress who is really interested in rounding 
out a nearly perfect peace and wartime 
transportation program for our Nation. 

In this day and age and in these trou- 
bied times, we canno* afford to turn 
thumbs down any more on the imme- 
diate development of this most vital 
project. 

Its sponsor is today manifesting the 
same uncanny legislative wisdom which 
he showed in the House of Represent- 
atives when he fought so fearlessly and 
valiantly for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority which enabled us to win World 
War II and without which the atom 
bomb would most probably never have 
been developed. 

All modes of transportation in our 
land should be developed to the largest 
measure, We need railway, bus, air, and 
water transportation if our country’s 
future safety and potential progress is to 
become a reality. 

It comes with pretty poor grace for any 
of these modes of transportation to at- 
tempt to hamstring or thwart the de- 
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velopment of another vital mode of 
transportation, as has been suggested 
was the fact on many occasions when 
this very proper improvement has been 
discussed in this House of Represent- 
atives. ’ 

All modes of transportation should 
work together toward doing the great- 
est good for the United States of Amer- 
ica, instead of trying to scuttle the ef- 
forts of some other mode of transpor- 
tation. 

I was elected to this Congress to work 
in the best interests of the people of the 
Nation and my State and not to pick 
hot chestnuts out of the fire for any 
person, firm, or corporation. 

If this amendment is adopted it will 
not be creating an additional burden- 
some public debt but it will be making 
a most important improvement which 
will pay dividends to the people many 
fold in the years to come. It is truly a 
capital investment. 

If war ever comes again, and I hope 
it never does, this project will then be 
hailed as a great defense program. It is 
a real security measure for this land of 
ours regardless of what any other Mem- 
ber of Congress or anyone else may say 
to the contrary. 

In times of peace it will be a real 
transportation boon to the States of Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Michigan, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Montana. 

As to the benefits which Nebraska 
would derive they would be immense, 
when one remembers that Nebraska, a 
great business and agricultural State, 
has 415 miles frontage on the Missouri 
River. It is now being penalized by one- 
way freight rates and as a result is unable 
to get its products to market without the 
burdens of unnecessary transportation 
expenses. This project will really en- 
rich Nebraska and every State in the 
Union not only when it is fully developed 
but also for many years to come. 

An effort has been made to scare the 
general public and the Congress with 
the frightening reactionary words that 
the cost of the project will mount to 
untold millions and billions of dollars, 
but I for one refuse to heed such ridicu- 
lous and child-mind-swaying language. 

In the recent hearings before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the United States Senate, 
second session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, General Pick, the present head 
of the Army engineers, estimated the 
total cost of the improvements to be 
$169,117,000 exclusive of the costs of the 
Demopolis Dam, the estimated cost of 
which is $20,843,000. 

General Pick agreed also with the 
former head of the Army engineers, Gen- 
eral Wheeler, that the project was 
proper and feasible. 

Just how long this project can be de- 
layed by fearsome and reactionary 
Members of Congress is not certain, but 
if it is not adequately financed at this 
time then the States which I have named 
heretofore should get ready to say “So 
long—a long so-long“ to some of their 
present-day Congressmen. j 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Rankin]. We are going to build 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, and 
I think we are going to begin on it today, 
right here in this House. The gentle- 
man from New York says it is just a 
dream, Well, the Erie Canal was just a 
dream. The Panama Canal was a night- 
mare. When they proposed to cut the 
Chicago drainage canal through into 
Lake Michigan so that they could use the 
water of Lake Michigan to maintain a 
stage of water in the Illinois River that 
comes down to St. Louis and on out into 
the Gulf, they said that was a dream and 
that it would drain Lake Michigan into 
the Gulf of Mexico and that it was not 
practical. But all those things are past 
the dream stage now. 

Members of the House, we can thank 
God that the American people can still 
dream, because you have to think about 
a thing and you have to dream about it 
before you can begin to do it. This is 
past the dream stage. The gentleman 
from New York says he is afraid it is 
going to cost $350,000,000. I do not know 
what it will cost. The figures of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi indicate it will 
cost less than $200,000,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have the figures of 
General Pick as of June 30 and he says 
it is $169,117,000. We are faced with a 
yearly expenditure of $15,000,000,000 for 
nobody knows how long to support na- 
tional defense and we must sustain our 
country and improve it or we will not 
continue to be able to support our de- 
fense budget. I hope this committee 
approves the Rankin amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT I. 


Mr. ELLIOTT Mr. Chairman, I am 


happy to have this privilege of speaking 
in behalf of the proposed amendment, 
which would appropriate $2,000,000 with 
which to begin actual construction on 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, 
and $2,000,000 with which to continue 
construction of the Demopolis Lock and 
Dam, located at a point a short dis- 
tance below the confluence of the War- 
rior and Tombighee Rivers, near De- 
mopolis, Ala. 

The Demopolis lock and dam is lo- 
cated so as to be of material importance 
to the further development of both the 
Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers. 

Last year, we appropriated $1,000,090 
with which to begin construction of the 
lock and dam at Demopolis, and $200,- 
000 with which to complete the engineer- 
ing plans on the Tombighee project, 
which would connect the lower Tombig- 
bee with the Tennessee. 

For more than 100 years there has 
been agitation by farsighted men for a 
project to connect the Gulf of Mexico 
with the Great Lakes, and with the 
interior industrial cities of this country. 
Until this Government built the Pick- 
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wick Dam across the Tennessee River 
in 1938, the plan was not considered 
feasible. However, with the building 
of the Pickwick Dam, the project im- 
mediately became practical, and the 
Corps of United States Engineers sur- 
veyed a plan whereby, by placing the 
summit of the project in the Tennessee 
River, a slack water route could be pro- 
vided from New Orleans or Mobile, Ala., 
to the Tennessee River. 

Thus, boats and barges from the in- 
dustrial cities of the North, laden with 
the manufactured products of that re- 
gion—automobiles, grain products, farm 
machinery, appliances, and a hundred 
others—could navigate the swift down- 
stream current of the Mississippi, and 
return to their points of origin over the 
Timbigbee slack-water route, loaded 
with the raw materials of the South— 
iron ore from Venezuela, timber, oil, and 
natural gas from Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama, coal from the Warrior 
Alabama coal field, brown iron ore from 
Franklin County, Ala., the commercial 
clays and chalks of the region. 

Survey after survey has shown this 
route to be economically justified. Ship- 
pers and users of this waterway would 
reap great savings. The great raw ma- 
terial resources of the South would be 
opened to industrial and commercial de- 
velopment and expansion. New jobs 
would be created in an area where un- 
employment is now very high, and in an 
area where the ravages of the boll weevil 
in 1949 destroyed the farmer’s chance 
to make a profit on his crop. 

It is particularly urgent that we start 
construction on this project this year. 
The progress of our great atomic bomb 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., depends 
upon the use of millions of tons of vari- 
ous raw materials. The transportation 
costs on these materials from the port 
of Mobile, Ala., to Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
would be cut in half. 

The state of our relations with Rus- 
sia today is such that we cannot dis- 
count the possibility of another war. We 
all hope and pray that it will not come. 
But we must take cognizance of the fact 
that 5 years after the close of the great- 
est, most terrifying and destructive war 
in all history that there is no peace in 
the world, 

We must take due notice of the fact 
that only a few weeks ago, one of our 
planes with 11 American airmen aboard 
was wantonly shot down by the Russians. 
We face the threat of an attempt to push 
our forces out of Berlin, Germany. The 
wicked masters of the Russian people 
seem to be bent on trying to communize 
the world. 

In the event that war should come 
with Russia, or with any other great 
Nation for that matter, this Tombighee- 
Warrior-Tennessee waterway would im- 
mediately assume the utmost strategic 
importance. 

If we start this project today, it will 
likely take from 5 to 10 years to com- 
plete it. If it is to be of value to us in 


time of war, we must construct it in time 


of peace. 

If we build this project we cannot be 
accused of wasting the tax moneys of the 
Treasury. Instead, we will be making a 
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capital investment on this great country 
of ours, an improvement that will pay 
big dividends in time of peace, and in- 
finitely greater dividends in time of war. 
In time of war the Tombigbee will be a 
protected inland waterway that it will 
be hard for the enemy to get at. 

The Corps of United States Engineers 
says this is a practical project. At the 
direction of the Congress $868,000 has 
been spent for engineering and planning. 
The logical next step is for this Congress 
to appropriate the money with which to 
start construction on the project. 

The amount of money asked for in the 
pending amendment does not exceed the 
budget recommendation made in Janu- 
ary for development on the Tombighee 
and Warrior Rivers. 

I urge the Members of the House to 
pass this amendment. If we do, the 
generations that come after us will ap- 
prove our foresight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. ELLIOTT] 
has expired. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] is recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
want to call attention to the fact that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
TABER] gets off the beam and runs up 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. It 
is a wonder to me he had not made it 
billions. He is thinking about foreign 
spending. 

General Wheeler, in my opinion one 
of the ablest men who has ever been 
Chief of Engineers, testified that it 
would cost $136,000,000. General Pick 
said on June 30, and I will read his testi- 
mony, in answer to Senator McKellar’s 
question: General Pick said, “$169,117,- 
000 is our present estimate.” 

This is not a new project. It is an ex- 
tension of our defense program, to give 
us a slackwater route into the Oak 
Ridge project. It is an extension, if you 
please, of our transportation system. 
The average man does not know that in 
1948 on the Ohio River the traffic was 
16,000,000 tons more than it was on the 
Panama Canal. On the Monongahela 
River it was 6,000,000 tons more than it 
was on the Panama Canal. Yet this 
traffic is bottled up. They cannot get 
that traffic back when it comes down this 
swift current of the Mississippi without 
being penalized by having to fight that 
swift current to get back. 

We have 26 locks and dams on the 
upper Mississippi. 

This project is merely an extension of 
our present inland waterway system, and 
our program of national defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississipi has expired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BUCHANAN] is recognized. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely want to take this opportunity to 
amplify the statements previously made 
in regard to the iron-ore deposits in 
Venezuela, and the plight of the steel 
corporations in looking to the future, the 
next 20 years, insofar as the depletion 
of the rich content of the ore deposits in 
the Mesabi Range of Minnesota are con- 
cerned. We had better plan ahead in 
terms of alternative routes, as far as our 
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inland waterways are concerned, with 
regard to the future of the steel industry 
of this Nation. Ido not want to contend 
with the gentlemen from Maryland and 
their ports of entry at Baltimore, and in 
our areas in eastern Pennsylvania, but 
I do feel that if we are to fan out our 
shipments of ore deposits that are now 
being mined, especially in Venezuela, it 
will be necessary to look to further de- 
velopment and planning that goes with 
the inland-waterway system of this great 
Nation. I believe that as a further meas- 
ure of national defense, and thinking in 
terms of our national interest and the 
future of this great Nation, we had bet- 
ter consider this amendment very seri- 
ously. 

I refer you especially to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee hearings, held in Jan- 
uary of this year, on the increased steel 
prices effective in December 1949. I beg 
of the membership that they carefully 
consider these amendments, especially in 
the light of steel price rise hearings in 
the light of the facts that they brought 
out. 

The entire future of our shipments of 
ore deposits from Venezuela is tied in 
with the problem of our future develop- 
ment of our inland-waterways system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Bucwanan] has expired. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] is recognized. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, some- 
body said something about the cost of 
this set-up. Eighteen locks at other 
places and they cost fifteen to twenty 
million dollars. Here they put in some- 
thing like $80,000,000. It is perfectly 
apparent that they cost $217,000,000. 
Eighteen times $15,000,000 is $270,000,- 
000. With the terrific excavation that 
is the equivalent of 88,000,000 yards of 
dirt to move I wonder if anybody here is 
going to be deluded into believing that 
there is not any cost to doing such an 
enormous job. I only want the Mem- 
bers of this House to realize what they 
are getting into if they stick their necks 
out to start this terrific project. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The estimates of the 
Army engineers have not worked out very 
well. Their estimates are very unreliable 
according to past performances. 

Mr. TABER. That is the record they 
have submitted to us. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. TABER. Not at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RazBavt] to close debate on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York referred to 
this Tombigbee project as a half-billion- 
dollar project. There is some argument 
about the figures, but I wish to set forth 
for the Committee just a few figures that 
the Committee has actual cognizance of, 
figures that have bounded upward in 
quotations made to us in succeeding 
years in the rivers and harbors and flood- 
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control budget. The flood-control situa- 
tion is worse than the rivers and harbors 
situation. 

Here is a figure of $6,228,000 in 1949, 
which in 1951 becomes $10,300,000. Here 
is a 1949 figure of $13,216,000 that has 
gone up to $17,123,000. Here is another 
one, $28,771,000 that is now up to $42,- 
208,000. Here is one of $164,000,000-plus 
which is now up to $185,000,000. Here is 
another, $9,860,000, that is now $15,090,- 
000. Here is one of $3,144,000 that is 
now $4,615,000. So there is some justifi- 
cation for the statement and the appre- 
hension expressed by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York when he refers 
to the Tombigbee as a half-billion-dollar 
proposition. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.RABAUT. Not now. The gentle- 
man has talked two or three times, and 
this is the first time I have spoken on the 
subject. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to correct the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RABAUT. I decline to yield. 

There is no evidence before the Appro- 
priations Committee that the Tombigbee 
project is a security measure; and there 
is no approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget for construction. Understand 
that, there is no approval by the Bureau, 
it never has been approved for construc- 
tion by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I will not yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a mistake. 

Mr. RABAUT. I will not be inter- 
rupted by the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right; but you 
ought not to make a misstatement like 
that. 

Mr. RABAUT. I want that out of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will put it back in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. RABAUT. You can do it, but in 
your own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan declines to yield. The 
gentleman cannot put anything in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Michigan 
unless the gentleman from Michigan 
yields to him. 

Mr. RABAUT. Let me remind you 
that we have a debt today of $257,000,- 
000,000. If you could print a debt in 
red because it was red and because it 
was great, I do not know where you 
could get the color. It is getting redder 
every day, yet this House is filled with 
voices who say: “I am for economy but,” 
“I am for economy but.” 

We have an example of that here to- 
day. The gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Passman] for $1,000,000 plus, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS] 
for $2,000,000 plus, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] four and one- 
half million dollars plus, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PICKETT] $2,000,000 
plus, and the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr, FALLON] $1,300,000. They are not 
all to be added together, but these are 
the sums that are offered by gentlemen 
who are for economy but. 
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When are we going to get down to 
economy? When are we going to take 
a straight look at this figure of $257,- 
000,000,000 in the red? 

Why did the committee take this ac- 
tion? Why did it stop planning for 1 
year? So that we might concentrate on 
the pending projects that are with the 
engineers at this time, just like any busi- 
nessman would stop and take stock of 
a tremendous undertaking. That is our 
reason. That is why we stand here. 

It is not a popular position that I take, 
but I am charged with the legislative 
responsibility to bring this bill before you 
as reported by the committee, and for 
that reason I present it to you and tell 
you the reasons why I hope we will not 
be hearing this whole afternoon “I am 
for economy but.” 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, there are now four pro- 
posals pending—the Passman amend- 
ment, the Rankin substitute, the Brooks 
amendment to the substitute, and the 
Pickett amendment to the Passman 
amendment. Am I correct in my under- 
standing that the first vote will be on 
the Pickett amendment to the Passman 
amendment, followed by a vote on the 
Brooks amendment to the Rankin sub- 
stitute, then we will vote on the Rankin 
substitute, whether amended or not, 
then, finally, if the Rankin substitute 
is not adopted we will vote on the Pass- 
man amendment, as amended, if it is 
amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. It may obviate fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiries if the Chair 
might be indulged a moment. On page 
6 of Cannon’s Procedure a diagram will 
be found that illustrates the present sit- 
uation very clearly and if the Chair may 
be indulged further he will further illus- 
trate by the use of his hand. 

Here is the text of the pending bill, 
here is the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
Max], here is the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas to the Pass- 
man amendment, here is the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi as a substitute for the Passman 
amendment, here is the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brooxs] as an amendment to the 
substitute. 

They will be submitted in the order, 
first, the amendment to the Passman 
amendment, next the Brooks amend- 
ment to the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi, 
then on the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, then on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman from 
Louisiana offered an amendment which 
in part applied to line 1 and in part to 
line 10, on page 337. To which of these 
parts does his amendment apply? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state, in response to the parliamentary 
inquiry of the gentleman from Michigan, 
that the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMan] has offered one amendment; 
his original amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Which is his original 
amendment then? To what line does it 
apply? Does it apply to both places? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Pass MAN] offered 
an amendment which applies to two dif- 
ferent lines in the pending paragraph. 

Mr, RABAUT. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. Does the 

ankin amendment omit reference to 

ne 1? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be diffi- 
cult for the Chair to explain all four 
of these amendments when we have had 
nearly an hour of debate here. By hav- 
ing the amendment again reported, that 
should answer the parliamentary inquiry 
of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The Passman 
amendment may be divided into two 
parts, one of which is a proviso, and 
the second part of his proposal is to 
another and independent part of this 
bill 10 lines further on. The Passman 
amendment is suscepiible of a division. 
The Rankin amendment and the Brooks 
amendment to the Rankin amendment 
only amend one part of the Passman 
amendment. If the Rankin amendment 
is adopted, the first part of the Passman 
amendment remains. Is not that the 
situation? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing to 
respond to. The gentleman is simply 
explaining the amendment. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the Pickett amendment to the 
Passman amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk ‘again read the Pickett 
amendment to the Passman amendment. 

Tho CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Prickett] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Pass MANI. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Pickett) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 121. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Passman amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FALLON to the 
Passman amendment: Strike out “$188,678,- 
000” and insert “$188,978,000.” 


The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
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man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] to the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 
KIN]. 

The amendment to the substitute 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
PaSS MANI. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rankin) there 
were—ayes 57, noes 116. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. j 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is the 
amendment as amended, increasing it 
merely $1,000,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. PASSMAN]. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
again read the Passman amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. PASSMAN) 
there were—ayes 51, noes 112. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Botton of 
Ohio: On page 337, line 10, after the sum and 
before the colon, insert “of which $75,000 
shall be available for dredging in the Old 
River, Cleveland, Ohio, out of amounts al- 
lotted to other purposes for Cleveland Harbor 
as authorized by law.” 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very simple amendment. 
It does not call for any increase or de- 
crease in the funds. It merely grants 
authority to the engineers to use $75,000 
of the already allocated sum for the 
Cleveland Harbor for the very important 
deepening of what we call the old river 
from 21 to 23 feet. This is particularly 
important at this time because of the fact 
that the Lake Erie level is in a down cycle 
and this increases the problem of getting 
the ‘large barges to the docks on this 
river. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to without any difficulty. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, BOLTON of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am very familiar 
with that project and I think it is ex- 
tremely deserving. I hope it will receive 
the unanimous support of the member- 


ship. 

Mrs, BOLTON of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, this 
particular project is not budgeted. It is 
dredging to a private dock. The engi- 
neers considered it not important enough 
to budget at this time. 

That is my whole argument about the 
project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, it appears that everybody 
wants to get in on the Democratic act 
these days—particuarly when the act has 
proven as successful as the operation of 
of the Grand Coulee Dam, which Presi- 
dent Truman will dedicate this Thurs- 
day. 

I was surprised—and a bit dismayed— 
to learn that the Republican Party is 
now trying to get in on the act by tak- 
ing credit for Grand Coulee. Former 
Gov. Harold Stassen—whose Presidential 
ambitions are apparently not satisfied 
by the mere presidency of a great uni- 
versity—made the interesting and dar- 
ing statement in a political speech last 
week in New York that the plans for 
Grand Coulee Dam were prepared under 
President Hoover. 

Now I know that the president of a 
unversity as great as Pennsylvania is 
interested in getting at the facts. So 
here are some facts about the develop- 
ment of Grand Coulee—so that it will 
be very clear as to just who did what. 

The plans for Grand Coulee were not 
prepared overnight, during the adminis- 
tration of any one President. The idea 
for Grand Coulee and the entire Colum- 
bia Basin irrigation project originally 
appeared in the first annual report to the 
Congress of the Federal Reelamation 
Service. The date was 1903—not during 
Mr. Hoover’s administration. 

Over a number of years, more de- 
tailed surveys were made. The construc- 
tion of the dam was not authorized until 
May 15, 1928—10 months before Mr. 
Hoover was inaugurated as President— 
not during his administration. 

But billions of dollars of projects are 
authorized which are never built. Au- 
thorization does not mean construction. 
It only means that the funds can be 
appropriated. But without the money, 
you can not even buy a bag of cement. 

So what actually did happen during 
Mr. Hoover’s administration, when Gov- 
ernor Stassen says the plans were pre- 
pared? The answer is “Absolutely noth- 
ing.” 

It was not that the subject was not 
brought up, mind you. On January 7, 
1932, while Mr. Hoover was still in the 
White House, the Chief Engineer of the 
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Bureau of Reclamation submitted a re- 
port to the President, recommending 
the construction of Grand Coulee and 
the Columbia Basin irrigation project. 

Apparently, President Hoover took lit- 
tle notice of this recommendation—for 
he had 14 months left in the White 
House to take action on it. What did 
he do? The answer again is—abso- 
lutely nothing. 

It was not until 1933 that President 
Roosevelt, who realized the potential of 
the dam and the irrigation project, al- 
lotted funds under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act for the construction 
of Grand Coulee Dam. The irrigation 
project was authorized later in a spe- 
cific statute—under a Democratic Con- 
gress. 

These are the facts, Mr. Chairman. 
They show that the Republican Party— 
and the Hoover administration—were 
apparently quite ready to plan and wait. 
But President Roosevelt, and the Demo- 
cratic Party, were not satisfied with 
planning and waiting. They believed— 
and still believe—in action. 

There is hardly a person in the North- 
west—including our businessmen—who 
does not, now that the deed is done and 
the dam is built, realize the far-sighted- 
ness of President Roosevelt in giving the 
green light to the construction of Grand 
Coulee. The chief engineer of one of 
the biggest pulp and paper concerns on 
the west coast acknowledged publicly, 
not long ago, that he had once opposed 
the public power program—but that he 
knows now that his business could not 
have survived without it. So I do not 
wonder that the governor is so anxious 
to get in on the act. 

Thirteen of the 18 huge generators 
have already been installed, and can now 
produce a peak load of nearly 1,700,000 
kilowatts, enough electricity to illumi- 
nate well over 3,000,000 homes. The 
ultimate capacity at the dam will be just 
under 2,000,000 kilowatis. 

This power has formed the basis not 
only for tremendous industrial growth 
in the Northwest, but also for the largest 
atomic reactor in the world, at Rich- 
land, Wash. This power enabled the 
Northwest to produce half the Nation’s 
aluminum during the war. Our amazing 
production records for airplanes would 
not have been possible without the fore- 
sight of President Roosevelt. 

It is highly appropriate that Presi- 
dent Truman will also dedicate, on 
Thursday, the largest man-made lake 
in the West, created by Grand Coulee 
Dam—for the lake is to bear the name 
of the great American leader who caused 
this man-made Niagara Falls to be 
built—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

At Grand Coulee, work is being rushed 
to complete the world’s largest pumps, 
driven by the world’s largest motors, 
which will soon boost water from Lake 
Roosevelt into a feeder canal, and from 
there to enough irrigable land to accom- 
odate 13,000 family-sized farms. 

The over-all cost of Grand Coulee 
Dam, and the Columbia Basin irrigation 
project, will be about $773,000,009—but 
every cent of this investment will be re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury—three- 
fourths of it from the sale of power, and 
one-fourth from irrigation revenues. 
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That is a sound investment of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

So Mr. Governor Stassen, I am glad 
that you feel that Grand Coulee has been 
such a tremendous success that you are 
anxious to give the credit to Mr. Hoover. 

But please, Mr. Governor, let us get 
the facts straight. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EBERHARTER: 
On page 337, line 10, after the semicolon, 
strike out “$187,678,000" and insert “$183,- 
178,000.” 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment would restore to the bill 
the amount recommended by the budget 
for the improvement of the Monongahela 
River near Morgantown, W. Va., known 
as lock No. 10. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommend- 
ed $2,000,000. The engineers, I assume, 
desire that amount. It seems to me, that 
without any rhyme or reason, the sub- 
committee reduced this amount by half 
a million dollars. The project has been 
nearing completion, and if this half mil- 
lion is cut from the amount recommend- 
ed by the budget, it will necessitate al- 
lowing to remain as an obstruction to 
navigation two old locks that have been 
lying there for years and years. It would 
mean, in addition to that, a considerable 
increase in the total cost of completing 
the project. I can see no reason what- 
soever for cutting this half million dol- 
lars off of the amount recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget. When you 
realize that these barges loaded with 
coal, iron, and other material are going 
up and down the river, and they are con- 
fronted with two old locks that remain 
in the river as an obstruction to naviga- 
tion, so that the tows cannot use even 
the new locks that are practically com- 
pleted, there seems to be no sense what- 
ever in reducing the budget figure, just 
for the ostensible showing of saving a 
half million dollars. New bids will have 
to be asked for. Perhaps new contractors 
will bid. Perhaps new equipment will 
have to be brought onto the scene, and it 
would be a waste of money to reduce this 
$2,000,000 asked for by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Corps of Engineers to $1,- 
500,000. 

This is really a worth-while project. 
If we complete a 9-foot project but can- 
not use it, then all the money is wasted 
for a year or maybe two. If you cut off 
this half million dollars it means that 
for 12 months you have to use something 
that is outmoded and has been outmoded 
for many years. In other words, you 
have to break up your tow and go 
through the old locks twice; it is either 
that or attempt to use the new locks and 
break up your tow because this obstruc- 
tion is in the river. I submit, and I am 
sure the gentleman from Michigan will 
agree with me, that at the present time 
tows and barges can only be used to 60 
or 70 percent of capacity. If we cut the 
budget recommendations by half a mil- 
lion dollars the benefits of the 9-foot 
channel will be delayed another 12 
months. The gentleman will agree that 
$2,000,000 is necessary to complete the 
project. Why cut this half million from 
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it and delay its use to maximum ca- 
pacity? No industrial concern would 
ever cut half a million out of a two- 
million project and leave it worthless 
for another 12 months. It will cost more 
in the long run to make this one-half 
million cut than it will to appropriate the 
full amount now. I sincerely hope that 
the subcommittee will agree to this ad- 
dition of $500,000 to the $1,500,000 now 
in the bill as reported. The adoption of 
my amendment will actually save Gov- 
ernment expenditures in the long run. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr, Chairman, it is 
very difficult for me to debate with my 
distinguished friend from Pennsyivania 
who at times has been my genial fishing 
partner and associate, but I just want to 
say with regard to this Monongahela 
River project that the reason for the ac- 
tion of the committee can be told in one 
short sentence: That project has an un- 
obligated balance of $937,400. The com- 
mittee in its wisdom felt that that was 
enough money for them to proceed with 
this year in view of the condition of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
will not deny that the project will be 
delayed 12 additional months by cutting 
off this half million. 

Mr. RABAUT. But I may say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that no 
family faced with a purse that is in the 
condition of the purse of Uncle Sam to- 
day would indulge in any needless ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
will also admit that the ultimate cost 
will be greater if we cut off this half 
million. 

Mr. RABAUT. The committee is ad- 
vised that the project has $937,400 unex- 
pended. We felt they had enough for 
this year. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
will not deny the logic of what I have 
said, will he? 

Mr. RABAUT. I admire the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for his defense 
of projects in his district and in the great 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBER- 
HARTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. EBERHARTER) 
there were—ayes 21, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WEITE of Idaho: 
On page 337, line 10, strike out “$187,678,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$192,923,. 
000”; and on page 338, line 10, for the period 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided 
further, That $5,250,000 of the amount here- 
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in provided shall be available for planning 
and initiating the construction of the Ice 
Harbor Dam on Snake River, Wash.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
this is an item that was carried in the 
last annual appropriation bill and the 
project has been authorized. The item 
was put in the construction project pro- 
gram by the Army engineers, approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, carried in 
an appropriation bill and it passed the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to be heard on the point of order, 
too. 

Mr, Chairman, I read from the report 
of the Army engineers on this particular 
project: 

The division engineer has restudied the 
problem of water use in the Columbia and 
Snake Basins in the light of changed condi- 
tions, 

He finds the most suitable plan for the 
ultimate improvement of the two streams 
between the Bonneville Dam and Lewiston, 
Idaho, to be a series of 4 locks and dams for 
complete canalization of the middle Colum- 
bia between the head of the Bonneville pool 
and the mouth of the Snake, and a series 
of 10 locks and dams for complete canaliza- 
tion of the Snake from its mouth to Lewis- 
ton. 

He accordingly finds that the Umatilla 
Dam and the four dams proposed for the 
Snake River should be constructed before 
undertaking slack-water improvement of 
the Columbia below Umatilla, where a fairly 
adequate channel already exists. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors concurs in the view that the fore- 
going plans constitute a satisfactory, com- 
prehensive, and integrated program for the 
initial and ultimate development of the Co- 
lumbia and Snake Rivers between Bonne- 
ville and Lewiston, Idaho. 


Mr. Chairman, let me point out to the 
committee that the Columbia River is 
now navigable all the way up to its con- 
fluence with the Snake River at Pasco, 
Wash. The construction of three dams 
already approved by the Army engineers 
will permit navigation to Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years we have 
had navigation on the Snake River in 
the high-water season. What we need 
now is a slack-water route up to Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. We have in the making of 
the great Columbia River Basin a project 
of 200,000 acres down river from the 
country surrounding Lewiston, the Col- 
umbia Basin project nearing completion 
and the people are eagerly waiting to go 
on the land. In order to move the prod- 
ucts from the forest, in order to move 
building materials, stone, lime, and 
things like that downstream, we needed 
to improve the river for navigation be- 
tween the confluence of the Snake River 
at Pasco and the confluence of the Snake 
and the Clearwater Rivers at Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

This project has been approved and 
voted on and has been passed by the 
House of Representatives. It failed of 
passage in the Senate last year due to 
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the fact it was stated no fish ladders had 
been provided for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. We now find that the fishways 
have been provided for and now this 
project has been dropped out of this ap- 
propriation bill after being put in by the 
Army engineers. I ask that it be re- 
stored and included in this bill. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will the 


` gentleman yield? 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. Would not the estab- 
lishment of the Ice Harbor Dam give us 
transportation facilities as well as power 
facilities to serve that whole inland em- 
pire? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLMES. And, in turn, these 
transportation facilities would effect the 
clearance of wheat and the products of 
the Inland Empire down through the 
Snake River to its confluence with the 
Columbia and on to the coast. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. That is exactly 
correct. This transportation system has 
been in use since-the early settlement of 
the country, but only during high-water 
times, but now, with the construction 
of the Umatilla Dam we will have trans- 
portation facilities upstream to trans- 
port the materials needed to build this 
great project that is now under construc- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLMES. The slack-water pool 
created by the construction of McNary 
Dam would fit right into this series of 
dams on the Snake River. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLMES. And the Ice Harbor 
Dam is the pivotal dam in relation to the 
lower dams, as well as serving the power- 
development program. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentleman 
is 100-percent correct. It is a very short- 
sighted policy to oppose this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
withdraw his point of order? 

Mr.RABAUT. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this amendment close 
in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to- the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to the gentleman from Idaho that 
there was $250,000 in the budget for 
planning, but this year, as we explained 
earlier and as the gentleman has heard, 
we have allowed no money for planning 
on any new project, seeking to have the 
Army engineers get up to date. We are 
taking stock of everything, and I am 
sorry that the gentleman's project falls 
in that category, and for that reason the 
amount was not allowed. There is no 
particular antagonism to the gentle- 
man’s project. I want him to know that. 
This falls in the category that we are not 
allowing planning here for new construc- 
tion, and this project seeks $250,000 for 


planning. 
Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentleman 
appreciates the fact that this item was 
contained in the last annual appropria- 
tion bill, not only for planning but for 
construction, and it passed this House. 
It passed the House in the annual appro- 
priation bill, and when it came back this 
time it was reduced to planning. 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes; I remember the 
incident. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. This project 
has already been approved by this House. 

Mr. RABAUT. The amount was cut 
out last year because of a controversy. 
The Senate cut the amount out because 
of the fact that a controversy developed 
about the fish ladders, and under the sit- 
uation the committee did not know what 
to do. So, naturally, when in doubt, do 
not act. We refused to act until they 
settled the matter of the fish climbing 
the ladders. 

Mr. WHITE ofIdaho. The gentleman 
knows that that question has been re- 
Solved and the fish ladders have been 
provided for, and there is no objection to 
the project on that score. 

Mr.HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. In order to clarify the 
fish-ladder controversy, it is my under- 
standing that the fish-ladder problem 
connected with the construction of this 
dam has been cleared up by an agree- 
ment that was arrived at last year with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. RABAUT. That may be true, but 
it is not now budgeted for construction. 
It was budgeted this year only for plan- 
ning. It comes under the general head- 
ing of planning and for that reason falls 
under our general rule that there shall 
be no money for planning this year. We 
have nothing against this particular 
project, it is just that there is no money 
in the bill this year for the planning of 
this project or any other project. They 
are all treated alike; there is no money 
for planning. 

I know the gentleman’s devotion to 
this proposition and I admire him for 
it, but it is just one of those cases where 
it was eliminated last year because of 
the controversy over the fish, and it is 
eliminated this year because of the rul- 
ing of the committee about allowing 
money for planning. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. NORBLAD. As a Member of Con- 
gress representing the great fisheries 
area of Oregon, I will say that the con- 
troversy has not been settled as to the 
fish ladders. The fish industry objects 
to this. I should also like to say that 
the Portland Oregonian, the biggest 
paper in Oregon; the Seattle Post-Intel- 
lengencer, the biggest paper in the State 
of Washington; and the Yakima Herald, 
in the congressional district of the gen- 
tleman from Washington, the biggest 
paper in his district, are all opposed to 
it, and I could name a half a dozen 
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others. 
myself. 

Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NICHOLSON: 
On page 337, line 10, strike out ‘$187,678,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$188,995,600, of which amount there shall 
be available for projects in Massachusetts 
the following sums: $106,700 for the Cohas- 
set Harbor project; $124,000 for the Duxbury 
Harbor project; $18,300 for the Buzzards Bay 
to Buttermilk Bay Channel project; $95,100 
for the Wellfieet Harbor project; $756,000 for 
the Provincetown Harbor project; $182,500 
for the Hyannis Harbor project; and $35,000 
for the Falmouth Harbor project. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
had the idea that by putting all these 
projects in I might get one or two or 
three or four, but it looks as though I 
am rather in the position of the fellow 
who went fishing. Someone asked him 
how he got along, and he said, Well, I 
didn’t get what I expected, but I didn't 
expect I would.” 

These propositions have all been 
studied and passed on by Congresses for 
a great many years. The United States 
Army engineers have approved them all. 
The engineers have shown in their re- 
ports to the Congress that it is economy 
for the Government to help out the State 
of Massachusetts and the towns where 
these harbors are. We have to pay half 
the expense of either dredging or putting 
out jetties. We have been in rather a 
tough situation because we have had two 
hurricanes in the last 12 years that did 
a terrible lot of damage to these har- 
bors. As a matter of fact, you cannot 
get into some of them except at high 
tide. Of course, the tide ebbs and flows 
every 6 hours, and it is kind of tough 
when you have to wait 6 hours to get in 
with your catch. 

We are going to have sent to us by 
the President of the United States a 
communication to take care of the small 
business of the country. 

Here are a thousand or two thousand 
people who are in small business. They 
get their living at this business. They 
pay their taxes to the town and the State 
and Federal Governments. They make 
a living because they have a harbor to 
come into to unload their catch, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take 
up any more time. I know that the 
Bureau of the Budget did not recommend 
this. Well, they did not recommend 
anything else. The only place a Member 
can urge that a bill be passed or that 
an item be included in this bill is not 
down at the Bureau of the Budget, but 
here in the Halls of Congress. I will 
take the advice of the Bureau of the 
Budget occasionally, but when they are 
wrong, I reserve the right to stand up 
and vote against the Bureau. I am sure 
the rest of you do likewise, and here is 
meee ical for you to exercise your 
right. 


I am very much opposed to it 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment close in 2 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. There 
are many worth-while projects which 
have been left out by the Bureau of the 
Budget. I presume that the four proj- 
ects referred to by the champion of the 
fishermen were some of those projects. 
But the committee has eliminated some 
budgeted projects this year and certainly 
it would be difficult for us to go along 
or ask the House to go along on unbudg- 
eted items. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOL- 
son]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Surron: On 
page 337, line 10, strike out “$187,678,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 185,878,000.“ 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. Do I understand the 
gentleman is reducing the figure? 

Mr. SUTTON. It seems queer and 
funny, but I am trying to reduce it by 
$1,800,090 on a project in my own dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a project in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Ten- 
nessee by the Army engineers which has 
a low dam known as the Cheatham Lock 
and Dam and Dover Dam on the lower 
Cumberland River. This project is very 
controversial. It has been a matter of 
controversy for something over a year. 
On January 27, 1950, Senator KEFAUVER, 
of Tennessee, Congressman PRIEST, Con- 
gressman Gore and I wrote the Presi- 
dent of the United States and requested 
that the TVA make a survey of the lower 
Cumberland River to find out which 
place it would be better to have a dam 
and whether it should be a high dam or 
a low dam. The Army engineers have 
wanted to build a low dam for several 
years, but there has been much con- 
troversy in all the counties affected. So 
on February 2, 1950, the President re- 
quested that the TVA make a survey to 
see what would be inundated and what 
would be best to recommend to the peo- 
ple. In this appropriation there are 
$1,800,000 for this project. I am asking 
the committee to go along and cut this 
$1,800,000 so that the dam will not be 
built until this survey has been made by 
the TVA. Then we can find out what 
will actually be done to the people’s 
land in that district. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SUTTON. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDEN. When do you expect 
that report to be made, so that we can 
act intelligently on this matter. 

Mr. SUTTON. The TVA suggested 
that it might be 11 months before the 
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report came in. Actually there will be 
no project this year if this amendment 
is adopted. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Has the President or- 
dered the survey? 

Mr. SUTTON. He has ordered that 
survey. So here is a chance for you to 
economize and cut this $1,800,000 out. I 
am of the opinion that no dam should be 
built until we find out actually what 
should be done. As I say, this is in my 
own congressional district and I hope un- 
til a survey is made that the Committee 
on Appropriations and the House will go 
along and eliminate this money until the 
time comes when we find out what is 
best for the people down there as a re- 
sult of this survey which is to be made 
at the President’s request. 

I hope the chairman of the committee 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. At the time the engineers 
were before us there was $1,300,000 of 
$1,400,000 that was appropriated last 
year that had not been obligated. I was 
wondering if the gentleman could tell us 
whether that money had heretofore been 
obligated, since the engineers were 
before us. 

Mr, SUTTON. It is my understanding 
that it has not, but I am not sure. 

Mr. TABER. You understand it has 
not been? 

Mr. SUTTON. That is correct. In 
1949 the Army engineers estimated this 
would cost $9,900,000. They came before 
the committee this time and estimated 
it would cost $15,264,000. Actually, they 
do not know yet. In fact, I think every- 
thing should be held up until a complete 
survey is made, 

Mr. TABER. Does this not sound 
reasonable? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment close in 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
really surprised to receive this informa- 
tion. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, 1 
move to strike out the last two words. 
I assure the Committee I will not take 
5 minutes. 

The purpose of taking the floor is to 
make an inquiry of the committee. Out 
of $341,000,000 in this bill for flood con- 
trol, Michigan has but one item of $490,- 
000. The total amount of that project, 
and it is the Red Run project in southeast 
Oakland County, affecting eight cities, 
was $1,010,000. Five hundred thousand 
dollars was appropriated last year in a 
previous bill. That leaves a balance of 
$510,000 to complete the work. The 
committee has seen fit to reduce that to 
$490,000, or a cut of $20,000. On the 
bottom of page 255 of the report on this 
bill is a notation that the project is to 
be completed within the amount recom- 
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mended. That is completed with $490,- 
000. My inquiry is this: Was there any 
evidence submitted to the committee by 
the Army engineers or those in charge of 
the work—the project is already under 
construction—to show that $490,000 is 
sufficient to complete the work, that 
would justify a cut of $20,000. 

Mr. RABAUT. The study of the com- 
mittee indicates that there was an un- 
expended balance cf $479,900. They had 
not got started. Prices were higher at 
the time the work was started than they 
are at the present time. They wanted 
$565,000 and the committee, in its wis- 
dom, figured that $490,000 would com- 
plete the transaction. 

Mr. DONDERO. The only thing Iam 
interested in is to know that the amount 
in a bill is sufficient to complete the 
work, 

Mr. RABAUT. We feel that it would. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I have a 
similar situation in a flood-control proj- 
ect at Portville, N. Y. There is a nota- 
tion at the bottom of the report of the 
subcommittee that the work must be 
completed within the amount set forth. 
The contractor refuses to sign the con- 
tract on the ground that he cannot com- 
plete the work in the area, that will save 
the people in case of another flood. If 
he cannot do the work the way it ought 
to be done, he will not do it. The Army 
has restricted him to an area that does 
not cover the whole fiood district. 

Mr. RABAUT. The engineers have 
been told by the committee to complete 
the work. 

Mr. TABER. An $850,000 project. 

Mr. REED of New York. It works an 
injustice because they restrict the work 
of the contractor to an area that falls 
short of taking in what ought to be 
covered under the contract, and he will 
not take it because he can only make his 
money in the other part of the territory 
which the Army said he could not cover 
at this time. 

Mr. DONDERO. The purpose of my 
inquiry was, regarding the Red Run, be- 
cause of the vitally important nature of 
this project to a population of over 150,- 
000 people in eight cities in my district. 
That is the reason I wanted to be sure 
that the amount included by the com- 
mittee was sufficient to complete the 
work. 

Mr. RABAUT. I do not know whether 
the gentleman knows it or not, but I 
went out personally to view the project. 
The gentleman will remember the sup- 
port the project received last year when 
the project was allowed. 

Mr. DONDERO. I do, and I thank 
the gentleman for his support of the 
project. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word for the pur- 
pose of explaining the situation that 
exists with reference to the Portville 
project in New York. I have checked it 
and have found an astounding situation 
that I think the House should know 
about and that the head of the War De- 
partment should know about. 
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At the time the hearings were held 
that project had an unobligated bal- 
ance of $371,300. The committee carried 
an item of $850,000 to complete the job. 
That makes a total of $1,221,300. The 
Army engineers have received a bid to 
complete the projects from this con- 
tractor, the whole project, not just 
of it, for $1,186,464; or $34,836 less t 
the amount they will have available, and 
still the Army engineers refuse to let the 
contract unless they get $250,000 more. 
What for, goodness only knows. That 
is the kind of job that has been done 
there. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. And the 
trouble is that they have started a fire 
and now expect me to correct the situa- 
tion when they tell the people that under 
the present allowance of money they 
cannot complete the job so that it will 
save them in the event of another ex- 
traordinary flood. These people have 
been flooded so badly that they have had 
to be taken out from the second stories 
of their houses at night in boats. They 
have these terrific floods and now they 
are told that they cannot do the job on 
the money allowed. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I pointed 
out in my statement of April 7, my un- 
derstanding is that after this project was 
adopted, after it was authorized, that 
there was an increase in the population 
up and down the stream there and it was 
clearly evident that unless the project 
were extended it would not protect the 
lives and property of those people. The 
engineers asked for an increase in esti- 
mate. There is nothing personal about 
this so far as I am concerned, for it is 
12 in the part of the country in which 

ive. 

Mr. TABER. But there has been 
money enough provided in the bill and 
in the carry-over to cover the cost of the 
contract at the price that the contractor 
has bid to do the whole complete job, yet 
they will not let the contract. They have 
$34,000 margin and still they will not let 
the contract. There is no sense at all 
to that. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man will pardon me, I do not mean to 
delay, but they maintain that if they do 
let the contract it will not under the 
appropriation previously made and un- 
der the limitations of this appropriation 
provide for an extension of the project 
that will protect those people who are 
not being protected. 

Mr. TABER. Why would the contrac- 
tor bid less than the amount available 
and have that situation except on the 
basis of doing the whole job? I cannot 
see; it is beyond me. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. All I know is 
that evidently the contract has not been 
let for the amount that is to be appro- 
priated here; otherwise there would be 
no occasion for the appropriation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REED of New 
York: On page 338, line 10, insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

“For work on the Barcelona project in the 
State of New York, $100,000.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, if it were not for a moral obligation 
involved in my amendment, I would not 
take the floor at this time, but I believe 
that moral obligations should be kept, by 
an individual or by a nation, and as a 
Representative in this Congress I feel I 
owe it to a community which has acted 
in good faith to take this floor at the 
present time and do everything within 
my power to persuade the committee to 
accept my amendment. 

This is a unique community for which 
I am speaking today. It has a very 
ancient harbor located on the south 
shore of Lake Erie between Buffalo and 
Erie. It has been a fishing harbor for 
many years, it has been a harbor of 
refuge for a century, it has been a navi- 
gation school for the training of young 
men in practical seamanship for many 
years. It has also been a life-saving 
station during its entire existence as a 
harbor. 

Barcelona, N. Y., was made a port of 
entry as early as 1831. They built up a 
very fine community there and the Gov- 
ernment gave them some aid in the early 
days. The Federal Government in days 
when it was not so affluent as it has been 
at other times needed a lighthouse. 
Who built that lighthouse? A public- 
spirited man in that community built a 
very fine lighthouse that stands there 
today. It has sent out its beams of 
warning to the commerce on the Great 
Lakes for years and years to keep the 
ships off the dangerous shoals and rocks 
near the shore. It is impossible to know 
how many human lives it has saved. 

There is a great fishing ground just off 
this little harbor of Barcelona and for 
years they have brought in their count- 
less tons of fish to feed the Nation, par- 
ticularly in time of war. It is 17 miles 
to a harbor of refuge to the east and 38 
miles to the west. There are thousands 
upon thousands of small boats today op- 
erating along the shores of our Great 
Lakes. They need this as a harbor of 
refuge. 

To show you how far the civic-minded 
people have gone to maintain this har- 
bor which they need, they have built 
wharves, they built the lighthouse, they 
built storage facilities there, they put 
their own money into these projects over 
a period of 119 years. 

The Government ceased appropriating 
for Barcelona Harbor, the port of West- 
field, N. X., with the result that the 
silt and the sand and the dirt and the 
rocks have been thrown into the harbor 
due to the action of the heavy and fre- 
quent storms. The community itself is 
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being devastated. These fishermen can- 
not get their boats into the harbor to 
unload their catch, and as a consequence 
they are obliged to desert their homes 
and move to other ports. In 1945, $303,- 
000 was authorized by the Congress for 
this project with the condition precedent 
imposed by the Federal Government that 
the community would bond itself for 
$7,500 to do its part toward the con- 
struction of this project. That condi- 
tion required the citizens to go to Albany, 
the State capital, at great expense, with 
their attorneys, to obtain an enabling 
act to authorize the taxpayers to vote 
a bond issue. When that bond issue 
came up to be voted on under the en- 
abling act it was the first time in the his- 
tory of the community, which is more 
than a century old, that the village of 
Westfield had voted a bond issue. They 
passed the bond issue by a vote of more 
than 30 to 1, showing that the people 
were united in favor of the project, and 
they believed, of course, when they 
bonded themselves, that the Federal 
Government would perform its part. I 
say frankly that the Bureau of the 
Budget did not see fit to recommend 
this item but here is the moral obliga- 
tion of the transaction. The moral ob- 
ligation is that if this improvement is 
suffered to be delayed another year be- 
fore beginnins this work, every fishing 
boat will be driven out of the Barcelona 
Harbor, and they will be forced to go 
miles and miles from their fishing 
grounds. In other words, it will deny the 
fishermen and others a harbor of refuge 
for the fishing boats, and it will compel 
the boats to go out many miles from 
other ports and thus run the chance of 
sudden storms which might wreck them 
before the sailors could return to safety. 
If you fail to begin construction now, 
many lives may be lost because the Con- 
gress failed to restore this harbor of 
refuge. 

Here is a community that since 1831 
has been putting in its own money; it 
built the lighthouse necessary for com- 
merce on the Great Lakes. Even when 
the sailing vessel days were passing out 
of the navigation picture the people 
raised money, incorporated, and built a 
steamboat which operated out of this 
harbor. So I feel that I am not making 
an unreasonable request of this Congress 
as a moral obligation of the Government 
to approve at least $100,000 in this bill 
to start the restoration of Barcelona 
Harbor. 

Now, just stop and think of it. Most 
of you Members have been to Europe. 
We have been supplying money to a so- 
cialistic government, and I have no quar- 
re] with the free-enterprise people them- 
selves in that country. But they have 
been using their own tax money to pay 
short-term bills; they have been using 
our taxpayers’ money to buy wigs, mon- 
acles, and other nonessential articles at 
our expense. It seems to me that the 
time has come for us to measure up to 
our own moral obligation at home and 
not devastate and destroy a fishing har- 
bor, a harbor of refuge, just because we 
have the power to do it. I am not criti- 
cizing the subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee has treated me with every cour- 
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tesy, but when the Bureau of the Budget 
fails to act in a crisis like this I feel that 
Congress represents the people of the 
United States and that they should meet 
the home emergencies instead of financ- 
ing emergencies all over the world. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. What is the population 
of that community? 

Mr. REED of New York. The popula- 
tion is three or four thousand. Is that 
worth destroying or keeping? 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, it is not a ques- 
tion of destroying it. We do not want to 
destroy it. I just wanted to ask a ques- 
tion, that is all. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this amendment 
close in 5 minutes, the last 3 minutes to 
be allotted to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to quote from the hearings before 
this subcommittee on page 593: 

Mr. Taser. What is the estimated cost of 
this project, Mr. Reep? 

Mr. Reep. The amount authorized is $791,- 
000, as I recall, 


This is $791,000, and three or four 
thousand people are involved. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT, I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. That fig- 
ure is not correct. It was a typographi- 
cal error. The amount is $303,000. I 
am asking for only $100,000 to com- 
mence the work, 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman knows 
that no new projects are being started 
this year. I admire the gentleman for 
his devotion to his district, but there is 
a time when we have to take cognizance 
of the condition of the Treasury. The 
gentleman's project is in the same cate- 
gory as all the rest of them. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. REED of New 
York) there were—ayes 17, noes 30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REED of New 
York: On page 338, after line 10, insert 8100. 
000, appropriated in the bill, be made avail- 


able for improvement of Barcelona Harbor, 
New York.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think I have presented this case 
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very fairly. I hope I can impress the 
committee with this thought: The con- 
dition of this harbor has become such, 
as a result of the heavy storms that have 
afflicted it that the failure to improve the 
harbor now will result in driving the few 
remaining small boats out of there thus 
rendering the Barcelona Harbor abso- 
lutely useless for commercial purposes. 
If the work is commenced now, this 
year, and $100,000 made available, then 
we can save this harbor for the citizens 
and thus save this community asset for 
a community that has met its own civic 
responsibility as well as a part of the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment close in 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York seeks to take 
$100,000 from other projects to which the 
money has been assigned. Every penny 
in the bill is earmarked for some par- 
ticular thing. The gentleman is asking 
that $100,000 be assigned to this project. 
I do not feel the committee can start go- 
ing on record in favor of a request such 
as this because it would be very discrim- 
inatory against others who have planned 
their projectes and made certain justi- 
fications whereby the money was allo- 
cated to their projects. The amendment 
pretty well answers itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a great deal of 
confidence in this subcommittee and in 
its work, but I question the wisdom of a 
cut inflicted by the subcommittee in the 
Jim Woodruff Dam project in the great 
and important Apalachicola Waterway. 
That project was cut from $5,000,000 to 
$3,500,000. 

During the Easter recess I visited the 
site of the dam and talked at length with 
the engineers in charge of that project, 
They are there on the ground and they 
have all the facts. They told me without 
qualification that a cut from $5,000,000 
to $3,500,000 in that project is, for valid 
and sound reasons, going to mean a delay 
of 2 years in the completion of the 
project. 

Once that project is completed, the 
Government will take in $1,033,000 a year 
from hydroelectric power. The 2 years’ 
delay which the present cut may entail 
will mean that we are going to lose over 
$2,000,009 in revenue and to lose badly 
needed electric power and the use of the 
waterway for 2 years in order to delay— 
not save—the expenditure of $1,500,000. 
Therefore, I question the wisdom of the 
committee in cutting the funds for that 
valuable project and I trust that they 
will be restored. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to offer an 
amendment, but I want to ask several 
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questions of the subcommittee with ref- 
erence to two of the projects in Cali- 
fornia. I am interested in the item on 
page 250 of the report referred to as the 
Sacramento River, $1,500,000. We were 
able to convince the Bureau of the Budget 
that they should give us $2,500,000 for the 
project. I think the reason was that by 
making a Federal appropriation it would 
release $3,750,000 of local money. An- 
other matter about which Iam concerned 
is this: the purpose of part of this Federal 
money is to build a short canal from the 
Sacramento River to the turning basin 
of the deep-water channel, or the arti- 
ficial channel which the engineers will 
build. On that little canal a large grain 
elevator is being constructed on the sup- 
position that this appropriation might 
be large enough to build that canal which 
will connect the Sacramento River with 
the turning basin of the Sacramento 
ship channel. What I would like to 
know is just how did the committee hap- 
pen to reduce the amount? Was it just 
a general economy move, or was there 
some other specific reason for it? 

Mr. RABAUT. There was an unobli- 
gated balance of $1,419,500 on December 
31. In this appropriation they got 
$1,700,000. So they have a considerable 
sum of money left. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We got $1,500,000? 

Mr. RABAUT. Just a minute. Last 
year the appropriation was $1,700,000, of 
which they had an unexpended balance 
on December 31 of $1,419,500. So they 
had only scratched the amount given last 
year. Now we have added to that this 
year $1,520,000. So they have a very 
substantial sum of money. I think that 
answers the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think it. does, too. 
I would like to ask about another project 
on page 254 of the report. The item is 
in California and is referred to as the 
Farmington Reservoir, $500,000. We 
were able to convince the Bureau of the 
Budget that they should give us the total 
amount required for the completion of 
that dam. The total amount that they 
estimated would be required to complete 
the dam was $1,674,000. The Bureau of 
the Budget allowed the full amount in 
order to get the dam out of the way and 
completed this year, which is good econ- 
omy, It is better to get these thin-s 
completed and out of the way instcad of 
dragging them out year after year. I 
would like to know what impelled the 
subcommittee to make such a drastic cut 
in that Bureau recommendation? 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, the situation is 
practically the same. They have more 
money to work with now than they have 
needed. Last year we gave them $1,700,- 
000. The unexpended balance as at the 
end of the year was $1,510,800. We have 
given them $500,000 additional. So they 
have over $2,000,000. In view of the situ- 
ation of Uncle Sam’s purse, I think the 
committee did pretty well by them, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would like to ex- 
plain this. I think a good part of that 
first appropriation is tied up in contracts 
for the purchase of land. We have not 
paid for the property but we have com- 
mitted it. So it means that the con- 
struction money will be reduced very 
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drastically. Apparently the Budget Bu- 
reau was motivated by the idea that they 
would recommend the full amount and 
this year build the entire dam. But 
whatever the committee decision was I 
will have to abide by it. I thank the gen- 
tleman for giving me the explanations. 
I wanted to get this in the RECORD so 
that anybody reading it will know exact- 
ly what the committee had in mind when 
they made the cuts. I appreciate the 
courtesy and the generosity of this com- 
mittee very much. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boccs of Dela- 
ware: On page 338, after line 10, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“Inland waterway, Rehoboth Bay to Dela- 
ware Bay, Del.: For prosecution of the 
works of improvement with respect to the 
inland waterway, Rehoboth Bay to Dela- 
ware Bay, Del., as authorized in the River 
and Harbor Act, March 2, 1945 (Public Law 
41, 79th Cong.), $122,000.” 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the brief space of only a few 
minutes which have been allotted to me, 
I shall earnestly strive to justify and to 
obtain the support of the Members for 
the amendment which I have submitted 
and you have just heard. 

The amendment provides for the in- 
clusion of an appropriation of $122,000 
for the improvement of the inland 
waterway and Roosevelt Inlet at Lewes, 
Del 


This project is not a new one. This 
existing Federal project was authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act of March 2, 
1945, and provides for the deepening of 
the existing channel from a present 
depth of 6 feet to a necessary depth of 
10 feet. 

The district engineer, the division 
engineer, and the Chief of Army Engi- 
nors specifically recommended in the 
1951 budget request that there be in- 
cluded $122,000 to be used for dredging 
this waterway channel to a depth of 10 
feet. This specific request for funds to 
complete a necessary project authorized 
by the Congress 5 years ago was deleted 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and no 
satisfactory explanation for the deletion 
of this appropriation has as yet been 
given. 

This authorized Federal project at the 
Roosevelt Inlet is the key to several other 
river and harbor projects. It is also the 
key to the effectiveness of other vitally 
important operations which are largely 
dependent upon the existence of a 10- 
foot channel from Roosevelt Inlet to the 
turning basin at Lewes, Del. One of 
the other Federal projects of long stand- 
ing and recognized importance which is 
dependent upon the deepening of this 
channel is the Harbor of Refuge in 
Delaware Bay. This Harbor of Refuge 
is used by naval and commercial vessels 
whenever severe adverse weather condi- 
tions exist on the Delaware Bay or the 
adjacent Atlantic Ocean area. 

Immediately adjacent to Lewes, Del., is 
Fort Miles, an Army installation of real 
importance to our seaboard defenses. 
The Army finds it necessary and essential 
to use seagoing vessels in connection 
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with its extensive mine-laying and anti- 
aircraft training programs. These Army 
ships must use the Roosevelt Inlet, and 
the present depth of the channel is con- 
sidered inadequate for fullest utilization. 

The United States Coast Guard is also 
dependent on the use of this waterway. 
The Commandant of the Coast Guard 
has stated that a channel depth of 10 
feet would be advantageous to Coast 
Guard operations in that locality. He 
has also pointed out that patrol boats 
used by the Coast Guard have a draft of 
5% feet. Since the channel is only 6 
feet deep, it allows very little clearance. 
The Commandant further stated that in 
heavy weather this condition becomes 
hazardous and at times may interfere 
with rescue operations. Thus the proj- 
ect cited doubtless would be advanta- 
geous to Coast Guard operations at this 
place. 

Let me also point out that the Dela- 
ware Bay is one of the most important 
in the United States with respect to the 
tonnage of commercial shipping bound 
to and from the ports of Philadelphia, 
Pa., Camden, N. J., Baltimore, Md., Ches- 
ter, Pa., and Wilmington, Del. Each of 
these commercial vessels of any consid- 
erable size takes on or discharges a bay 
and river pilot at Lewes, Del. The ves- 
sels used for transporting these pilots 
from shore to ship must use the inland 
waterway and the Roosevelt Inlet. Fur- 
thermore, at the location of this author- 
ized Federal project, for which an appro- 
priation of $122,000 is sought, there is the 
second largest menhaden fishing indus- 
try in the United States. At present 
this industry is greatly handicapped by 
the lack of adequate depth of the chan- 
nel at the Roosevelt Inlet and in the por- 
tion of the inland waterway to which I 
am referring. 

Therefore, gentlemen, from the stand- 
point of national defense, including op- 
erations of the Army and the Coast 
Guard, and from the standpoint of sea- 
borne commerce, commercial fishing in- 
dustries, and distressed shipping, it is to 
be seriously doubted if there is any single 
project in the United States which can 
better justify an appropriation. In spite 
of that fact and the obvious justifica- 
tion for an appropriation for this neces- 
sary and important project, the appro- 
priation request for $122,000 was deleted 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Con- 
sequently, I now seek your support in 
having this item reinstated by the ac- 
ceptance of the amendment which I have 
submitted. 

Gentlemen, I sincerely believe that I 
have shown the necessity and the com- 
plete justification for the appropriation 
provided for by my amendment. Never- 
theless, I want to use the remaining por- 
tion of the brief time allotted to me to 
give you some other startling facts which, 
as fair-minded men, I am sure you will 
consider. The State of Delaware ‘3 a 
small but extremely important and valu- 
able State. It is for that reason that 
it is frequently referred to as the Dia- 
mond State. I am sure that the Treas- 
ury Department, and especially the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, consider 
Delaware as the Diamond State. I make 
this statement because official statistics 
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of the Treasury Department reflect that 
the Federal Government collects in taxes 
slightly more than $1,000 per capita from 
Delaware, whereas the average per 
capita Federal tax receipts through- 
out the Nation are only about $280. In 
other words, gentlemen, the Federal tax 
receipts from Delaware are more than 
three and a half times the national aver- 
age on a per capita basis. Treasury De- 
partment statistics also reflect that the 
average individual Federal income tax 
per capita in the United States is 
about $140 per year. Compare this, 
please, with the fact that the average 
per capita individual Federal income 
tax derived from Delaware is about $380 
per year. In other words, the per capita 
Federal individual income tax return 
from Deiaware is only slightly less than 
three times the national average. 

Now you may ask why I have pre- 
sented these figures, and I am only too 
happy to anticipate that question. Other 
statistics show that on the average each 
State receives in Federal grants to States 
and individuals $13.57 for every $100 of 
Foderal taxes collected in the States. 
Delaware, which contributes out of all 
proportion to our tax revenues receives 
the smallest return in Federal grants. 
Delaware receives only $3.25 in Federal 
grants for every $100 it contributes to 
Federal tax revenues. On the other 
hand one State receives $107 for each 
$100 of Federal revenue. 

The particular appropriation under 
consideration is for approximately $187,- 
000,000. Thirty-three States, in addition 
to Alaska and the District of Columbia, 
would share in that appropriation. 
Delaware is not one of those States even 
though the authorized Federal project 
for which my amendment provides an 
appropriation was approved by the Con- 
gress 5 years ago. In addition, gentle- 
men, the appropriation which I seek 
here today represents only slightly more 
than six one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
the total amouni of the rivers and har- 
bors appropriation recommended by the 
committee. Let me repeat—six one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the recom- 
mended appropriation. 

Now it is probable that many of you 
gentlemen are saying, “Yes, but we can- 
not increase this appropriation. We 
must have economy. We must reduce, 
not increase appropriations.” No one, 
Mr. Chairman, has been more outspoken 
on behalf of greater economy in govern- 
ment than I have, and I do not now pro- 
pose to change that position by one iota. 

Consequently, I direct your attention 
to page 250 of the committee’s report on 
this appropriation measure. There in 
the fourth paragraph you will find the 
committee’s statement that this recom- 
mended appropriation includes the 
amount of $1,000,000 for “river and har- 
bor studies,” and another $1,000,000 for 
“miscellaneous inspections, investiga- 
tions, and so forth.” In other words, the 
committee is recommending an appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 to be used in 
finding new river and harbor projects 
when we have before us a Federal proj- 
ect authorized 5 years ago which is con- 
sidered by the Army, the Coast Guard, 
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and commercial interests as vitally 
important completely omitted from 
this appropriation. The appropriation 
which my amendment provides for is in 
the sum of $122,000. Gentlemen, that 
sum represents only a little more than 
6 percent of the $2,000,000 which is car- 
ried in this bill for the study and inves- 
tigation of projects. How, I ask you, can 
this be justified or considered in any 
manner to be consistent? Here in this 
$2,000,000 for additional studies can be 
found without any increase in the total 
appropriation the complete sum of $122,- 
000 called for in my amendment and 
recommended as necessary by so many 
governmental and private interests. 

As Delaware's sole representative, I 
know that Istand alone in this Chamber. 
You know that I have no powerful dele- 
gation to lend me support. You know 
that it is highly improbable that any 
other Member will seek time or take the 
effort to speak on this floor on behalf of 
my amendment. Therefore, I earnestiy 
request that as fair-minded men seeking 
the greatest return from the funds which 
you are avout to appropriate that you 
consider the facts which I have presented 
which serve to justify your support for 
my amendment. 

And I may add, if the members of the 
committee will permit, that I can give 
full assurances that the entire Delaware 
delegation in the House favors this 
amendment and urges its adoption. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment close in 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself confronted with the entire dele- 
gation of the State of Delaware on this 
amendment which, together with the 
fact that the gentleman from Delaware 
is so beloved in the House, makes it diffi- 
cult for me to proceed. This project 
falls in the category of those projects 
that there is no budget estimate for. 

For the same reason that has been ad- 
vanced several times today, the commit- 
tee must be opposed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. Bodds!. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard many 
times from this very able and hard- 
working subcommittee that because a 
project is new it sees fit not to include 
it in this year’s estimate. I feel that 
there is a deep concern among many 
Members of this House, as well as myself, 
who have worthy projects that are much 
needed in their home districts, that have 
met all of the requirements and have 
been approved by the various Corps of 
Engineers, including the Chief of Engi- 


neers. I would like to make a very seri- 


ous inquiry of the committee or some 
member thereof who may be informed. If 
there is a policy I would like to know 
when we may expect to get in some new 
projects, 
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Last year I appeared before this com- 
mittee and explained the Pineville, Ky., 
project, where the people are almost 
destroyed every year by devastating 
floods. I received a very courteous hear- 
ing. The same procedure was repeated 
this year. : 

If there is a policy, or if the members 
of the subcommittee can advise myself 
and other Members of the House as to 
when we may receive consideration for 
new projects, I would like some member 
of that committee to advise us. 

Mr. RABAUT. Will the gentleman 
repeat his request? 

My. GOLDEN. I appeared before the 
gentleman’s committee on two different 
occasions and received a very kind and 
a very courteous hearing on my Pineville, 
Ky., project. I realize that the com- 
mittee has many serious obligations to 
meet. But I am in the same position 
that many other Members of this House 
are in. We have new projects that are 
worthy and that are badly needed, where 
our local communities have raised the 
money to furnish their part of the neces- 
sary funds to build these flood walls. 

If a policy has been adopted by the 
gentleman’s committee or if he could in- 
form us when we may be able to suc- 
cessfully present our new projects, that 
information would be worth a great deal 
to the Members of the House. 

Mr. RABAUT. First, I want to say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that it is true he has been very 
diligent for his district before the com- 
mittee. He came and presented all of 
the facts in reference to his project and 
he presented them in a most praise- 
worthy manner. But in view of the 
monetary situation of the country at this 
time, the existing deficit, and the deficit 
spending that is going on, the committee 
has taken a firm position against some 
projects. The gentleman knows as a 
legislator here that we cannot bind 
future committees and we cannot bind 
future Congresses. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I realize that. 

Mr. RABAUT. We are going to make 
no hard-and-fast rule about this. We 
did think that as a business proposition 
this year we should simply stand by and 
take stock of the great work that is being 
done all over the country by the Army 
engineers and that no new plans or proj- 
ects this year be considered. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I would like to point 
out to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee that I have no endeavor 
to undertake to bind the committee. I 
just simply ask if there has been any 
thought given to the need for new proj- 
ects and as to when we may be con- 
sidered. 

A year’s delay may mean the destruc- 
tion of the town, and if there is any 
information that the gentleman can give 
us that would throw light on that, I would 
appreciate it. We have to answer to our 
constituents, and we are vitally inter- 
ested. 

Mr. RABAUT. Of course, the proced- 
ure is to present this matter to the 
Bureau of the Budget. The engineers 
first present this to the Bureau, and 
sometimes the Bureau sees fit to approve 
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and forward it to the Congress, and at 
other times they do not. So, that is the 
first hurdle that the gentleman must 
overcome. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I want to say to the 
Members of the House that some time I 
hope to get this project through. We 
have annual damages in Pineville, Ky., 
that are in excess of the entire cost to 
build a flood wall around that town of 
about 4,000 people. My town has al- 
ready voted bonds. Something over one- 
third of the cost has been apportioned 
to the local citizens, and we voted $490,- 
000 of bonds, and we are hoping that 
before long, before another flood strikes, 
that we may find our financial affairs 
in such shape that we can approve of 
this project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The C . ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
HOEVEN] 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate what has been said about com- 
mencing new projects in view of the 
present financial condition of the United 
States Treasury. However, I would like 
tó ask the distinguished Chairman of the 
subcommittee whether he feels enough 
money has been appropriated in this 
bill to take care of emergency flood-con- 
trol measures, I make special reference 
to emergency work required on the Mis- 
souri River in the section designated in 
the report as Missouri River agricul- 
tural levees, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. 

Mr. RABAUT, $3,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Iam particularly con- 
cerned about great damage which may 
result to Gordon Drive on United States 
Highway No. 77 at Sioux City. This is a 
highway recently constructed by the 
Iowa State Highway Department along 
the Iowa bank of the Missouri River at 
Sioux City. During the ice run this 
spring, which was one of the heaviest in 
years, approximately 830 feet of the pile 
structure protecting this road was com- 
pletely destroyed and the river was 
threatening about 1,500 feet of highway 
fill immediately shoreward and down- 
stream from this structure. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I know of that damage. 
We had more water there than we had 
in 1943. That is right across the river 
from my district. On my side of the 
river we had approximately a million 
dollars worth of damage. Now, this 
$3,000,000 for emergency is an over-all 
emergency fund. Very little of that 
could be used on the Missouri River, 
although the engineers did go up there 
and do some sand bagging and gave some 
relief. But, the damage is there, and 
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very little of this $3,000,000 is going to 
be applicable to give these people the re- 
lief they need now in the emergency. 
Mr. HOEVEN. That is the very point 
I want to make. The $3,000,000 would 
not seem sufficient in view of the fact 
that this amount is all that is allowed 
for flood emergencies all over the coun- 


Mr. STEFAN. It is an emergency 
appropriation for emergencies all over 
the United States. 

Mr, HOEVEN. So the proportionate 
part which could be allocated for Mis- 
souri River emergency work might prove 
very insignificant indeed. 

Mr. STEFAN. It is very, very small. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The Iowa State High- 
way Commission has invested a lot of 
money in the construction of Gordon 
Drive, to which project Sioux City has 
also contributed. This highway adja- 
cent to the Missouri River is threatened 
with being washed out whenever the 
Missouri goes on arampage. Twice with- 
in the last 2 years the Army engineers at 
Omaha have been called upon to con- 
struct emergency work for the protec- 
tion of this very road. It is a hazard 
which must be taken care of. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa and the rest of us along the river 
have been working on this problem from 
the very minute the matter was called to 
our attention. We got busy when we 
learned of the breaking up of the ice 
jam in North Dakota. The Army engi- 
neers have been on the job, but the sub- 
sequent damage is there today. We are 
getting complaints from our constitu- 
ents all up and down that river. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect and he also realizes that there is a 
great investment of money involved. 
There should be some assurance on the 
part of subcommittee or the Congress, at 
least, that we are going to have enough 
money in the emergency fund to take 
care of the very things the gentleman 
from Nebraska and I have mentioned. 

Mr. STEFAN. This is a real emer- 
gency. 

Mr. HOEVEN. What is the Congress 
going to do about it? 

Mr. STEFAN. I understand the Army 
engineers are willing to help all they can, 
but how much of this $3,000,000 can we 
get now? 

Mr. HOEVEN. That is the question. I 
took the matter up with the district en- 
gineer at Omaha, who contends he does 
not have enough money to take care of 
all these emergency needs along the Mis- 
souri River. We are absolutely subject 
to the whims of nature and the weather 
and never know how much damage we 
are going to have when the river rushes 
down upon us. 

Mr. STEFAN. I think the gentle- 
man’s statement on the floor should in- 
duce the Army engineers to give some 
more of that $3,000,000 where it is needed, 
where the emergency now exists. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do hope the Army 
engineers will disburse the funds where 
needed the most. However, requests for 
assistance come from all over the United 
States to participate in this $3,000,000. 
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Just where it is to be allocated we never 
know. It is our duty to speak up for our 
individual needs. I want to impress 
upon the subcommittee that if Gordon 
Drive at Sioux City again comes in- 
to immediate danger and adequate emer- 
gency funds are not available that I may 
be called upon to ask for some emergency 
legislation to help solve our problem. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Flood control, general: For the construc- 
tion and maintenance of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Flood Control 
Act, approved June 22, 1936, as amended and 
supplemented, including printing and bind- 
ing, and office supplies and equipment re- 
quired in the Office of the Chief of Engineers 
to carry out the purposes of this appropria- 
tion, and for preliminary examinations, sur- 
veys, and contingencies in connection with 
the flood control, $341,055,000: Provided, That 
funds appropriated herein may be used for 
flood-control work on the Salmon River, 
Alaska, as authorized by law: Provided jur- 
ther, That funds appropriated herein may 
be used to execute detailed surveys, and 
prepare plans and specifications, necessary 
for the construction of flood-control proj- 
ects heretofore or hereafter authorized or 
for flood-control projects considered for se- 
lection in accordance with the provisions of 
section 4 of the Flood Control Act approved 
June 28, 1938, and section 3 of the Flood 
Control Act approved August 18, 1941 (55 
Stat. 638): Provided further, That the ex- 
penditure of funds for completing the nec- 
essary surveys shall not be construed as a 
commitment of the Government to the con- 
struction of any project. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, chapter 
IX of the bill under consideration cover- 
ing civil functions of the Department of 
the Army under the heading of “Flood 
control, general” includes an item for 
flood control at Hutchinson, Kans. 

This project is designed to protect the 
city of Hutchinson and adjacent terri- 
tory from recurring flood damage from 
Cow Creek, a tributary of the Arkansas 
River which flows into that river near 
Hutchinson. The project as approved 
by the Army engineers will protect 17,- 
500 acres of land having a value of $64,- 
000,000 exclusive of annual crops. Six 
thousand acres of the 17,500 are in the 
city of Hutchinson. Recurring floods 
have occurred for many years and a 
number of them have been quite disas- 
trous. The records of the Army engi- 
neers show that especially disastrous 
floods occurred in 1929 andin 1941. The 
1929 flood caused estimated damages of 
$2,500,000 and that occurring in 1941 
damages of $2,000,000. Over the years 
there has been some flood damage at 
least every 3 years and major floods have 
occurred approximately every 9 or 10 
years during the period from 1877 down 
to date as shown by the records of the 
Army engineers, 

The total estimated Federal cost of 
this project is $3,080,000 of which $1,- 
460,000 has been allotted previous to the 
coming fiscal year. The Bureau of the 
Budget recommended an appropriation 
of $750,000 for 1951, which, if made, 
would leave $870,000 necessary to com- 
plete the project after the fiscal year 
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1951. No funds were appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1950. 

This project is the result of plans 
which have been under consideration for 
several years. In 1945 the Army engi- 
geers submitted plans to the city of 
Hutchinson and these plans were ap- 
proved by the city and in the same year 
the city gave its assurances to the Sec- 
retary of War covering that part of the 
project and its costs which were to be 
assumed by the city. 

The project has also been approved by 
the chief engineer of the Division of 
Water Resources of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. Since the project 
will require the relocation of State high- 
ways and the construction of bridges and 
culverts, it has been necessary to work 
with the State highway commission, and 
that commission has agreed to carry out 
the necessary construction work needed 
to relocate highways and build culverts 
and bridges. 

However, considerable delay occurred 
in connection with the project, due to a 
legal action brought against the city of 
Hutchinson by the Cow Creek Valley 
Flood Prevention Association, composed 
of landowners who felt they would be 
adversely affected by the construction of 
the project. This litigation was not 
finally concluded until January 1949. 
The decision was in favor of the city, 
and since that time rapid progress has 
been made. 

Pursuant to the agreement between 
the city and the Army engineers, the city 
of Hutchinson has proceeded to obtain 
rights-of-way for the project and to date 
has issued its temporary notes for land 
acquisition and damages in the amount 
of $429,812.37. The city has also con- 
tracted to pay for the relocation where 
necessary of the facilities of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., the Kansas 
Power & Light Co., the Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp., and the Gas Service Co., 
and is expected to spend in this connec- 
tion not to exceed $139,867.79. 

It is my understanding that if the 
amount of $750,000 called for in the 
budget estimate is made available, work 
on the project including the relocation 
of railroad lines, the cost of which is 
to be paid by the Government, the con- 
struction of earthworks and dikes, the 
relocation of the utilities mentioned 
above and the relocation of highways by 
the State highway commission will pro- 
ceed without interruption and toward 
early completion. The appropriation of 
the full amount of $750,000 will not only 
permit the Army engineers to relocate 
the railroad lines involved but will en- 
able them to let a continuing contract 
for the construction of the earthwork 
necessary to complete the project. If 
the amount is reduced to $400,000 as 
recommended in the report of the House 
committee it will mean that contracts 
for only a very small portion of the 
earthwork can be let for the coming 
fiscal year and that the Army engineers 
will not feel justified in letting contin- 
uing contracts. While this will not af- 
fect the ultimate completion of the proj- 
ect in any way, it will delay it for at 
least a year and it is felt by the mu- 
nicipal officials of the city of Hutchinson 
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that this delay may result in increased 
costs to the city on its part of the proj- 
ect. I think I should point out also that 
in view of the history of recurring floods 
in the Cow Creek area there is a pos- 
sibility that the delay might result in 
serious flood damage to the city of 
Hutchinson. 

For that reason the mayor and com- 
missioners of the city of Hutchinson are 
much concerned about the delay which 
will be caused by this reduction of $350,- 
000 made by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
and on April 7 last adopted a resolu- 
tion with reference to the matter urging 
that proper steps be taken to secure the 
appropriation of sufficient funds by the 
Congress to construct the project. As 
a part of my remarks I include here- 
with a copy of the resolution to which 
I have just referred and urge its most 
careful consideration by the House and 
the Senate in connection with the ap- 
propriations for flood control contained 
in this bill: 


Whereas the city of Hutchinson, Kans., by 
resolution duly adopted on the 27th day of 
August 1943, directed its city engineer to 
contact the proper officials and engineers of 
the United States Army and endeavor to ob- 
tain their assistance and cooperation in the 
development and construction of the city’s 
flood control project; and 

Whereas on the 14th day of March 1945, 
Colone! Wilson and his staff of the United 
States Army engineers presented their flood 
control plans for flood protection for the city 
of Hutchinson, Kans., and the city approved 
said plans; and 

Whereas the city of Hutchinson made as- 
surances pledging compliances with the con- 
ditions of local cooperation in accordance 
with the Flood Control Act approved June 
22, 1936, which authorized the improvement 
and construction of levees on Cow Creek, a 
tributary of the Arkansas River, to protect 
people and property, and the Secretary of 
War approved the assurances on July 4, 1945; 
and 

Whereas the city of Hutchinson has pro- 
cured through condemnation and eminent 
domain, gift, or purchase rights-of-way, ease- 
ments, and exclusive occupancy and posses- 
sion over, through, and upon the parts of 
rights-of-way described and known as lot II 
of the Hutchinson flood control project as ap- 
proved by the chief engineer of the division 
of water resources; and 

Whereas the city in acquiring such rights- 
of-way has expended the sum of $429,812.37 
issuing its temporary notes to obtain such 
funds; and 

Whereas the city of Hutchinson has granted 
rights of entry to the lands so condemned 
for fiood-control purposes by the city of 
Hutchinson, Kans., to the United States Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas the city of Hutchinson has taken 
all other necessary steps requisite to com- 
ply with local cooperation requirements as 
set forth in the Flood Control Act approved 
by the Congress of the United States the 22d 
day of June 1936; and 

Whereas special counsel for the city of 
Hutchinson has announced that upon in- 
quiry to the district engineer of the Tulsa 
district, Corps of Engineers, that moneys 
currently appropriated for the Hutchinson 
flood-control project plus those proposed for 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1951 by the 
House Appropriation Committee would be 
inadequate to permit the award of a contract 
during the fiscal year 1951 for work on the 
levee portions of the project; and 

Whereas the Board of Commissioners of the 
City of Hutchinson, Kans., deem it necessary 
for the public good and convenience that 
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the bridges, streets, alleys, public buildings, 
public property, public utilities, and private 
property located within the corporate limits 
of the city of Hutchinson, Kans., be pro- 
tected from overflow from streams and na- 
tural water courses and general flooded con- 
ditions and that the Hutchinson flood con- 
trol project be constructed without further 
delay: Now, therefore, be it 

Resoived by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Hutchinson, Kans.— 

Section 1, That the Congressmen and Sena- 
tors from the State of Kansas be requested 
to take all necessary and proper steps to 
procure the appropriation of sufficient funds 
by the Congress of the United States to en- 
able the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army to construct the Hutchinson 
flood-control project. 

Sec. 2. That the city clerk of the city of 
Hutchinson shall forward forthwith a duly 
certified copy of this resolution to the Con- 
gressmen and Senators of the State of Kansas. 

Passed and approved this 7th day of April 
A. D. 1950. 

L. E. Barrp, Mayor. 

FRED HENNEY, 

Wo. C. SHAW, Jr., 

J. W. VANDAVERE, 

RICHARD BELITZER, 
City Commissioners. 

Attest: 

F. C. Suir, City Clerk. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Passman: On 
page 389, line 1, strike out “$241,055,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof $343,055,000.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment before you provides $2,000,- 
000 for planning for “Flood control, gen- 
eral.” The Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended $4,000,000. This is half of the 
amount recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Last week the Congress 
passed a flood-control bill in the amount 
of approximately $1,700,000,000. If this 
amendment is not adopted, there will 
not be a dime for plans and specifica- 
tions for “Flood control, general“ be- 
cause in the bill before you the amounts 
have been specifically assigned. I am 
sure the committee wishes to be fair. If 
you wili consider reclamation, which is 
the counterpart of flood control, you will 
find the committee allotted $5,150,000 for 
plans and specifications whereas the 
Corps of Army Engineers under Flood 
control, general,” is not allowed one 
dime for planning. 

Unless this amendment is adopted, you 
are certainly going to paralyze the ac- 
tivities of the Corps of Army Engineers 
and these new projects about which you 
have spoken this afternoon will not have 
funds for plans and specifications. 
This is a reasonable amendment. It 
does not necessarily affect my State be- 
cause most of the flood-control funds for 
my State are provided in the appropria- 
tions for the lower Mississippi River and 
its tributaries, and that includes plan- 
ning. I urge you to support this amend- 
ment because you have provided, as I 
have just stated, $5,150,000 for reclama- 
tion. That covers 17 States, whereas 
“Flood control, general” covers the en- 
tire United States. Members of the com- 
mittee, I certainly hope you will support 
this amendment. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, on April 5, shortly after 
general debate on the comprehensive bill 
began, I made a statement respecting the 
appropriations for civil functions and 
pointed out that while personally there 
were no rivers and harbors projects in 
the district I represent, and there are no 
general flood-control projects in my dis- 
trict, I felt, in response to the requests of 
many of my colleagues on both sides of 
the chamber, that as chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works I should 
make a statement, especially respecting 
planning funds. 

In that statement I urged this subcom- 
mittee, voluntarily reminding them that 
I had generally supported them in their 
bills for appropriations through the 
years, to make provision for planning 
both for rivers and harbors and for gen- 
eral flood-control work, because in the 
pending report of the committee it had 
been stated that no provisions were made 
for planning for rivers and harbors and 
general flood control. I then called, as 
I now call, attention to the language of 
the paragraph of the bill under consider- 
ation which is the identical language car- 
lied in the appropriation for the current 
fiscal year, Public Law 355, Eighty-first 
Congress. That language includes plan- 
ning. The bill includes planning. Yet 
the report of the committee said no funds 
are included for planning. I do insist, 
in all fairness to the committee and the 
membership of the House, that this mat- 
ter should be clarified, although the 
language of the bill, if different from the 
report, will control. Furthermore, I say 
if this House is to allow, as they have 
done in this comprehensive bill, substan- 
tially $5,000,000 for planning for recla- 
mation when the Interior bill carries 
$297,000,000 for construction of reclama- 
tion projects, there is no reason why 
there should not be a provision for plan- 
ning for general flood control. That is 
the situation. They may have the right 
to continue to plan for the projects 
which are under construction without 
any additional authorization, and these 
funds can be used for such planning. If, 
as the chairman of the subcommittee 
maintains, the language of the bill 
rather than the report of the committee 
controls, the planning is authorized, 
with no limits on the amount as there is 
no limitation of the amount in the 
breakdown in the report of the com- 
mittee. 

The paragraph on rivers and harbors 
contains no language authorizing plan- 
ning, and the report states that no pro- 
vision is made for planning for rivers and 
harbors. The bill must be amended in 
the other body to provide for such plan- 
ning. The pending paragraph for gen- 
eral flood control authorizes and pro- 
vides for planning funds. The report 
states that no funds are authorized. 
The distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Rasaut], I believe, will state 
before the consideration of the chapter 
on civil functions is concluded, that the 
language of the bill rather than the 
language of the report will control. I 
agree, I believe such to be the intent of 
the Congress. Provision, therefore, will 
be made for planning for general flood 
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control, but there will be no limit on the 
amount that may be used as would be 
the case if the Passman amendment were 
adopted. I ask for clarification, but 
under the language of the bill, the funds 
appropriated without any limitation as 
has always been the case, may be used 


. for planning. 


Under the terms of the bill, the appro- 
priations for the Mississippi River and 
tributaries and for the Sacramento River 
may be used for planning. But I say to 
the membership that no other projects, 
emergency or otherwise, except those 
embraced in this bill and that are under 
construction, can be planned, without 
planning funds. 

I call attention to this language in the 
bill. The bill itself provides for plan- 
ning in this language, and I read from 
page 339, line 1: 

Provided, That funds appropriated herein 
may be used for flood-control work on the 
Salmon River in Alaska. 

Provided further, That the funds appro- 
priated herein may be used to execute de- 
tailed surveys and prepare plans and specifi- 
cations necessary for the construction of 
flood-control projects heretofore or hereafter 
authorized. 


That is exactly the language that was 
carried in the act for the current year 
when $3,000,000, as I recall, was given in 
the break-down for planning. Unless we 
mean to stop all future general flood 
control, unless we mean to scrap sub- 
stantially the staff of experts that is now 
assembled in the Corps of Engineers, 
Congress should provide funds for plan- 
ning. I do urge the committee, where 
there has been a recommendation by the 
budget for $4,000,000, to approve the 
rather small appropriation—smaller 
than that carried for the current year— 
contained in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, Pass- 
man]. I repeat, no matter what State 
or what district you represent, unless this 
amendment is agreed to, or unless the 
committee itself clarifies the language of 
the report, that no other project in the 
future, until plans have been made, can 
be appropriated for. 

Keep in mind that there will remain, 
after the passage of the pending bill, 
authorizations for general flood control 
amounting to approximately $343,000,- 
000, which is substantially the amount 
carried in the pending bill for general 
flood control. In the general public in- 
terest I think the committee would do 
well definitely and in a definite amount 
to appropriate for planning, thus clarify- 
ing the language in the report. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in 
economy, but I am interested in sound, 
sensible economy. 

News releases have been carrying 
many items concerning the floods in 
Minnesota this spring. We have had a 
very severe and very disastrous flood 
condition. Aitkin County in my district 
at the present time is faced with the 
most severe flood in the history of that 
county. Fifty thousand acres flooded, 
487 miles of county and State-aid and 
812 miles of those township roads are 
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badly damaged. Last week a farm home 
burned because the fire apparatus was 
unable to get to this farmhouse, with 
water all around it; yet it was impossible 
to put the fire out. 

The damage done to property at this 
time is immeasurable, as far as mone- 
tary cost is concerned. 

We had a severe flood in 1948, almost 
as severe as the flood we are having 
this year. The cost in relief, the cost 
to the Army engineers in moving people 
out of the area, the cost to the State 
and Federal Governments in providing 
feed for the livestock and providing 
housing for the people are costly. Tax- 
payers’ money spent for this purpose is 
expensive. Taxpayers’ money spent to 
solve the situation can be a saving. 

We have worked in that area for a 
number of years in an attempt to re- 
lieve that situation. Last year the ap- 
propriation bill carried the sum of $25,- 
000 for planning. This year the Bureau 
of the Budget figured that $50,000 would 
be needed to complete that planning. 
That is a total of only $75,000 for plan- 
ning. Now, will this $25,000 be lost be- 
cause we do not complete the job? Will 
we be faced with the possibility of de- 
laying this flood-control work that is 
needed in that area? The cost of the 
floods in 2 years has been far more than 
the cost of building this particular 
project. 

We can save the situation by some 
sensible planning, and I appeal to you 
in connection with this item of restor- 
ing planning for flood control to proceed 
cautiously and do some of these things 
at a time when it is economical to do 
them. I am sure that is what the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana intended when 
he talked about the item being put back. 
It would make this fund include just 
such projects as I have mentioned on 
which some planning has already been 
started. This would enable the Army 
engineers to retain their experienced 
technical staff to complete the work 
started. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The Budget re- 
quested $4,000,000 for planning under 
“Flood control, general.” My amendment 
provides only $2,000,000. I am coopera- 
ting with the Committee on Appropria- 
tions trying to effect economy. I think it 
is a very sound investment. It is my 
understanding, according to the lan- 
guage in the bill at this time that if this 
amendment is not adopted all of the 
projects will have to be placed on the 
shelf until at some future date the Con- 
gress appropriates money for additional 
plans and specifications. 

Mr. MARSHALL. That is the way I 
understood the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana. I am 
heartily in support of it. I believe it will 
help the situation. I merely want to call 
the attention of the membership to the 
fact that it will be a saving and an econ- 
omy to proceed with this work of plan- 
ning now and keep the experienced per- 
sonnel on the job. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. When the gentleman 
speaks of adding $4,000,000, is that in ad- 
dition to the $341,055,000 carried in the 
bill? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I will let the gentle- 
man from Louisiana answer that. 

Mr. PASSMAN, It merely adds 
$2,000,000 for planning which will be 
used for plans and specifications, not 
$4,000,080. I am in hopes no amend- 
ment will be offered to my amendment to 
increase it to $4,000,000, for I think we 
ean get along very nicely on the 
$2,000,000. 

Mr, BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROOKS as a 
substitute for the Passman amendment: 
Page 339, line 1, strike out “$341,055,000” 
and insert $345,055,000.” 


Mr. BRCOKS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
certainly not against the Passman 
amendment, but I do believe that $4,000,- 
000 is not a large amount of money for 
planning. The engineers tell me they 
are working on some 60 to 65 projects. 
They will need this money if they are to 
continue this work. I call attention to 
the fact that already this portion of the 
bill has been cut 25 percent, whereas the 
rest of the bill has received an average 
over-all cut of only 5 percent. Even if 
we appropriate every cent the Budget 
recommends in this chapter of the bill 
we will still be cut more than 20 percent 
over other chapters of the bill. There- 
fore, I say to you it is going to be difi- 
cult to take 50 percent of the $4,000,000 
which the Budget recommends and 
divide that between 60 or 65 projects and 
keep it within the allocation in such way 
that the planning can be economically 
carried on to completion. So I offer this 
substitute to stand by the Budget recom- 
mendation for planning, if for no other 
purpose in the flood-control chapter, 
The Budget in recommending the $4,000,- 
000 recognized that the engineers badly 
need this for this work. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes, 3 min- 
utes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TACKETT]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
allowed me be given to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. TACKETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that most of the taxpayers of this 
country fully realize that flood control, 
irrigation, navigation, and electric power 
provided by multiple-purpose projects 
are essential to the development of the 
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economy of this country. This is not 
money wasted, and regardless of how 
strongly you may feel toward curtailing 
governmental expenditures, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we go forward on 
our flood- control projects if we expect to 
utilize, preserve, and maintain the fine 
soil that is and could be made available 
to the people. 

Lack of flood control upon any river 
of any importance in this country is 
destroying yearly billions of dollars in 
property and in soil. Human suffering 
should be considered in these matters. 
I do sincerely feel that we should not 
at this particular time say to the world: 
“We are not going to have any more 
planning money. The engineers are go- 
ing to do nothing in the future. They 
are going to sit back, and,” as the sub- 
committee chairman said, “take stock 
of what they have been doing in the 
past and let the people’s land continue 
to be washed down the river.” 

I cannot feel that the Congress be- 
lieves we should not appropriate plan- 
ning funds so that we can go forward 
with this program. I hate to mention 
this, but it is the truth. I have not been 
so strong for foreign aid since I have 
come here. I campaigned on the theory 
that there was some need for our “dish- 
ing out“ some money to help those de- 
mocracies overseas that had helped us in 
time of need. I still feel that way, but I 
have not yet been able to justify the 
enormous expenditures, knowing that a 
great deal of the money is not going 
where it has been intended in the foreign 
program. You folks do know that a 
great deal of money we have given to 
those governments overseas is being used 
for the very purpose that the Congress 
today is being told that the people of this 
country should be denied. That is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TACKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Right along that line 
the committee might be interested in a 
weekly summary of developments in the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
prepared by the Public Advisory Board 
of April 7, this year, in which it is stated: 

Seventeen districts in Sicily have received 
a total allocation of 2,673,321,000 lire (equi- 
valent to $4,277,300) to finance land reclama- 
tion projects, the ECA Special Mission to 
Italy has announced. The projects will in- 
clude construction of drainage ditches and a 
vast irrigation network. Aqueducts and 
some country roads are to be built and work 
is to be done for stream control in the area. 
Including this allocation, Sicily has received 
a total of 526,569,696,000 lire (equivalent to 


$8,425,100) for land reclamation projects to 
date. 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to ask you, Can you conscientiously tell 
your people: “No; you go on and be 
drowned when the rains come. We are 
going to give our aid to the. people 
overseas?” You think it is economy and 
the papers are going to say: “Look at 
those people down there. They are vot- 
ing economy for a change.” Curtailment 
of money for flood-control planning for 
the benefit of our people is false economy, 
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We are not allowed to question one 
penny when the ECA program is under 
consideration, but when we are consid- 
ering the welfare cf our own people, all 
the newspapers rather enjoy referring 
to any flood-control projects as pork- 
barrel legislation. I do not give a hoot 
what the newspapers say. I believe that 
the floods of this country should be 
curbed, and it is foolish not to curb them. 
For this committee to take the arbitrary 
position that the activities of the Army 
engineers should be hampered is a 
short-sighted proposal. The Army engi- 
neers make up one of the most outstand- 
ing organizations of our Government, 
rendering vital services to our people. 
Their program is to build, protect, main- 
tain, and preserve our natural resources. 
Do you think for 1 minute that the 
Army engineers will not continue to 
spend money in the future just as they 
have in the past? You are just pro- 
hibiting them from doing something 
worth while. That is about what it 
amounts to. 

Now, gentlemen, let us be serious about 
this thing. It just so happens that my 
little State of Arkansas is situated on 
the banks of the Mississippi. Enormous 
quantities of water flow through the 
State of Arkansas to the Mississippi, 
thereby greatly affecting my area of the 
State and portions of the States of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana as the water fiows 
to the sea. 

Since the north and northeastern por- 
tions of the United States, along with 
some other sections of our country have 
been pretty well taken care of on flood- 
control projects in the past, those sec- 
tions should not arbitrarily decide at 
this time to curtail the efforts of the 
southern portions of this great country 
from rendering a like service to our 
people. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. This particular 
amendment in the sum of $2,000,000 pro- 
vides for planning throughout the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. TACKETT. That is right. That 
is exactly right. I shall vote for the 
Passman amendment and I shall also 
vote for the Brooks amendment, for the 
simple reason that the Passman amend- 
ment merely asks for half of what the 
Bureau of the Budget says we should 
have and the Brooks amendment is just 
asking for what the Bureau of the 
Budget has requested. 

I want to tell you something, when we 
go before the Appropriations Committee 
and we do not have the Budget Bureau 
with us, the committee says, “We cannot 
listen to you; we cannot tolerate an un- 
budgeted request; the Budget Bureau is 
not with you”; but when the Bureau of 
the Budget approves flood-control proj- 
ects, then we are advised that the com- 
mittee cannot agree with the Bureau of 
the Budget. The lack of approval by the 
Bureau of the Budget is used by the com- 
mittee to refuse an appropriation for a 
worthy project, while a budget-approved 
request is denied upon the theory that 
the budget is wrong. 
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Truthfully, gentlemen, we are spend- 
ing too much on foreign aid while allow- 
ing our own natural resources to de- 
teriorate. We should spend less on for- 
eign aid and less for the welfare of our 
own economy while balancing the bud- 
get. Construction of flood-control proj- 
ects is a humanitarian effort to preserve 
life, property, and natural resources, 
and is one of the greatest national de- 
fense moves, We are willing to take our 
share in appropriation cuts for economy 
purposes, but surely the flood-control 
projects should not take all the cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would remind the last speaker that the 
budget figure, I would say 99 percent of 
the time, is always considered as the 
ceiling figure. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations has always treated it in 
such a fashion. Further, I hope that no 
others here will be making a comparison 
about spending at home for local projects 
and spending abroad for the preserva- 
tion of the world and the winning of the 
cold war. That has been explained so 
many times on this House floor and in 
the press that I do not feel it ought to 
be brought in here and made another 
part of this controversy today. 

Now, the situation is the same here, 


The House treated these projects as con- 


sistently as they treated the rivers and 
harbors program a few moments ago. 
So often we hear the remark made, “We 
are for economy, but; we are for econ- 
omy, but.” Now, we are either for econ- 
omy or we are not for economy; either 
we forget or we remember the debt of 
the United States. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentleman 
is talking about economy. It seems we 
can have flood control and irrigation in 
Europe but cannot have it in this coun- 


try. 
Mr. RABAUT. Variety of opinion: 


makes a horse race. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Right now the “but” is 
only the 000,000; that is all. 

ASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the n yield? 

Mr. RABAUT, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Isit not true that the 
committee provided planning money for 
reclamation, but would not allow plan- 
ning money for flood control? 

Mr. RABAUT. We do not have 
charge of the reclamation projects, and 
the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iam speaking of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. RABAUT. Ali right, but do not 
load me with the whole Appropriations 
Committee. I have charge on the floor 
of this work of the Army engineers, set 
out in this particular chapter of the bill. 
The other chapters of the bill are not 
controlled by this subcommittee, and the 
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gentleman knows it well. That is just 
muddying the waters. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
show its consistency again and defeat 
this amendment. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
Pass MAN]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. PassMANI. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. PassmMan) 
there were—ayes 29, noes 45. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis: On page 
339, insert before the period in line 14 a 
colon and the following: “Provided further, 
That in the allocation for individual fiood- 
control projects of funds appropriated here- 
in, the rate of reduction in the fiscal year 
1951 budget estimates for individual flood- 
control projects shall be the same for all 
such projects.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman of the subcommittee for 
withholding his point of order. I believe 
he ought to accept this amendment. It 
follows exactly the procedure the distin- 
guished chairman brought before this 
House in this same appropriation bill 
last year. 

The purpose of my amendment is not 
to increase the amount of money appro- 
priated herein. It is not to add any new 
projects or any new works. My amend- 
ment boils down to this: That all the 
projects carried in the bill shall all be 
treated alike. Frankly, I believe there 
would be a better way and that would 
be to first give the necessary money to 
those projects that could be completed 
in the next fiscal year and thus bring 
protection to life and property. That 
procedure has not been followed. No 
such formula has been presented to the 
committee. Therefore, I believe the 
fairest thing to do would be to treat all 
projects in all sections of the country 
and in all States in the same manner. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Under such a provi- 
sion, with an equal division of the money, 
the ‘Garrison Dam and the other dam 
which would be completed in 2 or 3 years 
would perhaps be completed in a year or 
even sooner, so that they could hold the 
water up above the river and prevent 
the disastrous floods that have occurred 
around Sioux City this year. 

Mr. CURTIS. That may be true. I 
am not quite familiar with those proj- 
ects. 
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Mr. STEFAN. I am talking about 
Garrison and Randall. 

Mr. CURTIS. It would help all proj- 
ects that have been cut more than 25 
percent. 

Mr. Chairman, the project I have in 
mind is one on the Republican River 
where they have disastrous floods and 
where the loss of life on one occasion 
exceeded 100 persons in a single year. 
As late as 1947, 15 lives were lost on 
that river. 

If the Harlan County Dam were to 
receive the full budget estimate, the 
opening of the dam could be completed 
this fiscal year, thereby holding back 
these floodwaters and protecting the 
lives and property of the people there. 
That project, even though it is near com- 
pletion, has been cut 33% percent. Oth- 
er projects have been cut a mere token 
2 percent or 5 percent or 10 percent. 
There is no reason that can be offered as 
to why some projects should receive a 
punitive cut and others little or no cut 
at all. I sincerely hope this amendment 
can be adopted. It merely provides 
that the same percentage cut shall apply 
to all streams and all States and all sec- 
tions of the country. It is in the inter- 
est of sound and orderly procedure. I 
think it is fair. In the absence of any 
systematic working out of a plan where- 
by a project nearing completion might 
have sufficient funds for its completion, 
I think that we should treat them all 
alike. 

The Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended $18,000,000 for the Harlan 
County Dam. If that amount had been 
provided in the bill the opening of the 
dam could have been closed in this next 
fiscal year. This bill carries the sum of 
$12,000,000 for this project. Should a 
flood of the proportions of some of our 
past floods occur on the Republican 
River, much of the work already in, 
might be destroyed. It should also be 
pointed out that by delaying the comple- 
tion of this dam a year there will be an 
added estimated cost to the administra- 
tive expense of a quarter of a million 
dollars. My amendment, while not in- 
creasing the total amount for all flood 
control would make one and one-half 
million more dollars available for the 
Harlan County Dam, 

Mr. Chairman, may I also take this 
occasion to comment upon the Red 
Willow Dam to be built in the Republi- 
can River. This is one of the five tribu- 
tary dams which was authorized in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 for construc- 
tion by either the Army engineers or the 
Bureau of Reclamation. By interdepart- 
mental agreement it has been de- 
cided that the Army should build it. It 
is not a new and separate project. It 
would be a part of the Frenchman-Cam- 
bridge project now under construction 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. The Red 
Willow Dam is very necessary to protect 
the irrigation works now being built in 
the Republican Valley from disastrous 
floods. There have been times that the 
floodwaters from the Red Willow have 
caused damage in the valley of the main 
stream of the river as far down as Ox- 
ford, Nebr. It is hoped that this work 
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can be approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and that funds can be provided 
to get this important part of the French- 
man-Cambridge project under way. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

I fail to see where a point of order 
should lie against the amendment. It 
appeals to me as an amendment that is 
very much in keeping with the rules of 
the House. Amendments of like nature 
have been adopted by this House on 
numerous occasions in the past. So I 
hope the gentleman’s point of order will 
not be sustained. 

I agree with what the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] has said about 
the project in his district. All up and 
down the Missouri River Valley in our 
section of that great valley, we have just 
experienced another terrific annual flood 
that washed out agricultural levees no 
end, the floodwaters pouring down on us 
from that huge watershed upstream 
broke through and flooded hundreds of 
thousands of acres of the finest land that 
lies out of doors. I can assure you, my 
colleagues, that the people of my district, 
like the people of every district in the 
Missouri Valley, especially in the lower 
reaches, are not shouting for joy because 
of the action taken by this committee, 
which has reduced the request of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for flood control in 
the neighborhood of 28 percent. The 
Democratic leadership of the Interior 
Department Subcommittee also saw fit, 
against my wishes, to take 10 percent 
off of the budget request for the Missouri 
Valley, while at the same time they 
scarcely touched any of the other recla- 
mation projects. It seems we are to be 
used as a sort of whipping boy in that 
valley, and we do not like it especially 
in light of the fact that the spending 
party in power are demanding billions to 
spend for all kinds of worthless things. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. It does seem to me 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is a 
fair one; that it does not increase the 
appropriation but equalizes the amount. 
I feel that what the gentleman is saying 
will really mean that these emergency 
dams, such as Garrison, and others, will 
be given a little more speed so that they 
may be finished in order to hold back 
the water so that we do not continually 
get these disastrous floods. 

Mr. JENSEN. Right. Every Member 
of Congress wants to be fair. I feel sure 
if he or she are permitted to vote their 
own convictions they would support this 
amendment. The laws of our land are 
based on common sense and fairness. 
When a law goes beyond that, that law 
soon falls flat or at least that used to be 
the case when we operated on a square- 
deal basis. This amendment certainly is 
based on fairness and equality of treat- 
ment to the people affected in this bill. 

So I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I talked to Colonel Fot- 
ter, of the Army engineers, just a few 
minutes ago, and he tells me there is yet 
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thousands of acres of land under water 
in my district even though the high flood 
crest has passed and which will not drain 
off until outlet ditches are dug. It is 
going to take a lot of the farmers’ own 
dollars to get that water off the land in 
order to put it into crops this year. 
Many acres will not be cultivated this 
crop year because of the fact the farmers 
cannot get the water off of that land in 
time to put in the crops. 

The only assistance the United States 
Army Engineers can give those farmers 
is to help repair and rebuild those levees. 
Where they have drainage districts 
established and a request is made to the 
Army engineers for the rebuilding of 
those levees, the engineers have only the 
authority to repair them, to put them 
back in the same shape they were kefore 
the flood; but they have no authority to 
enlarge, or strengthen, or heighten the 
levees which were built by the people 
themselves. The money provided in this 


bill is to build strong permanent levees. 


to hold future floodwaters off this valu- 
able farm land. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read into the 
Record the justifications for agricultural 
levees on the Missouri River from Sioux 
City to the mouth which appears on 
pages 247 to 249 of the hearings. The 
budget request was for $7,000,000, the 
committee reduced it to $5,000,000. Also 
I want to read into the Recorp the hear- 
ings on the Little Sioux flood-control 
project. For the Little Sioux the Bureau 
of the Budget requested $500,000. The 
committee cut this right square in half. 
Certainly we are not treating the people 
of the Missouri Valley fairly and equita- 
bly in those instances. 

In all fairness, this amendment should 
be adopted. Please give us a square deal. 
LITTLE SIOUX RIVER, IOWA 

Mr. Kerr. Item No. 42 is Little Sioux River, 
Iowa. Total estimated Federal cost, $4,100,- 
C00; allotments to date, $572,100; tentative 
allocation for fiscal year 1951, $500,060; addi- 
tional to complete after fiscal year 1951, 
$3,027,900; 1950 appropriation, $372,100. 

Colonel Potrer. Little Sioux River is in the 
Missouri Basin on the Iowa side. This is a 
project we are asking €500,000 for, to con- 
tinue channel work. 

Mr. Ranzur. You have quite a few floods 
there, it says here. 

Colonel Potrer. Floodwaters come down 
out of the hills. A lot of farms are up on 
the hills, sir, and then they extend down to 
this very broad flat land that goes down to 
the river. It is a cooperative project, be- 
tween ourselves and the Soil Conservation 
Service. They are doing the upstream work 
and we are seeing that the water gets down 
the river without damage. 

Major floods have occurred on this river 
16 times since 1851. 

Mr. TaBER. May I ask, have you got a com- 
plete record of them? 

Colonel Porter. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Taser. How much have you obligated? 

Mr. BOUSQUET. $456,900; and that is sched- 
uled for obligation in March. 


FALL RIVER RESERVOIR, KANS. 

Mr. Taser. Is it not completed now? 

Colonel POTTER. It has been in operation 
since it was dedicated last fall. Governor 
Carlson came to the dedication. 

Mr. Taber. And they are going to put in a 
crane for operation? 

Colonel POTTER. $23,000 to complete pur- 
chase of a crane for gate operation and 617, 
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000 for construction of facilities for reser- 
voir management and public use. 

Mr. Taser. How much of an unobligated 
balance have you got? 

Mr. BOUSQUET. 8489, C00, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It is all gone? 

Colonel Potrtr. It is all scheduled for ob- 
ligation this fiscal year, sir. A 

Mr. KERR. Fall River Reservoir, that does 
not cail for anything; that is continued. 


HUTCHINSON, ARKANSAS RIVER, KANS, 


Now, the next one is No. 44, Hutchinson, 
Arkansas River, Kans., total estimated Fed- 
eral cost, $3,020,000; allotments to date, 
$1,490,000; tentative allocation for fiscal year 
1951, $750,000; additional to complete after 
fiscal year 1951, $870,000; 1950 appropriation, 
none. 

You are requesting $750,000. Justify that, 
Colonel. 

Colonel Potrer. This $750,000 will finish 
lot II of the project, except for relocations, 
We propose to use it as follows: Earthwork, 
$325,900; relocations, $424,100. 

I might bring out for the record that the 
floods of 1929 and 1941 caused estimated 
damages of 82,500, C00 and $2,000,000, respec- 
tively. 

This is a project where considerable time 
elapsed in the local interests getting to- 
gether. We believe that it is all straightened 
out now. 

Mr. Taser. How much is unobligated? 

Mr. Bousquet. $859,000 as of November 30. 

Mr. Taser. When is that scheduled? 

Mr. Bousquet. That is scheduled for obli- 
gation in January and May; $500,000 in Jan- 
uary, and $354,000 in May. 

Mr. Taber. That will pretty near finish it; 
won't it? 

Mr. Bousquet. That will just about take 
care of our unobligated balance. 

Mr. TABER. How will it finish the job? 

Mr. Bousquet. The contract on which we 
are obligating $500,000 in January, is going to 
cost us $868,000. And $522,000 is the esti- 
mated cost of the work obligated in May. 
They will be continuing contracts, 

Mr. Taber. Well, that $750,000 will finish it. 

Colonel Potter. It will require $870,000 
more after 1951 to finish the entire project. 


KANSAS CITYS, MO. AND KANS. 


Mr. Kerr. Item No. 45, Kansas Citys, Mo. 
and Kans., total estimated Federal cost, $41,- 
389,000; allotments to date, $24,912,100; ten- 
tative allocation for fiscal year 1951, $7,000,- 
000; additional to complete after fiscal year 
1951, $9,476,900; 1950 appropriation, %5,- 
000,000. 

You are requesting $7,000,000 more for 
1951 fiscal. What do you have to say about 
that? 

Mr. Taser. How much? 

Mr. Bousquet. January of 1950, $525,000. 
And December of 1949, $1,873,000. 

Mr. Kerr. What about the account obli- 
gated for December 1949? 

Mr. BOUSQUET. Our latest records are as of 
the 30th of November, sir. About the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth of this month we should 
be getting our figures for December. 

Colonel Potrrr. It takes about 10 or 15 days 
for those reports to come in after the end of 
the month, Judge. 


MISSOURI RIVER AGRICULTURAL LEVEES, SIOUX 
CITY, IOWA, TO THE MOUTH 


Mr. Kerr. Item No. 46, “Missouri River 
agricultural levees Sioux City, Iowa, to the 
mouth.” Total estimated Federal cost, $119,- 
700,000; allotments to date, $21,622,700; ten- 
tative allocation for fiscal year 1951, $7,000,- 
000; additional to complete after fiscal year 
1951, $91,077,300; 1950 appropriations, 
$5,952,700. 

Colonel, what have you to say in justifica- 
tion? 

Colonel Potrer. The entire project's scheme 
is made up of over 100 separate levee units 
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roughly corresponding to the levee organiza- 
tions that presently exist along this river. 

The river is subject to flood, and the en- 
tire valley is subject to flood, I would say, 
once out of every 3 or 4 years. 

To protect themselves on a valley which 
ranges up to 5 miles wide, the local people 
have formed together into drainage and levee 
units. 

Based on the 1941 and 1944 Flood Control 
Acts, we have worked together with these 
local units in forming Federal flood-protec- 
tion projects, several of which are under way 
at the present time. 

The moneys we are requesting this year will 
provide for the continuation of levee units 
already under construction, the alteration of 
highways and bridges, and the completion of 
some of the units already under construction. 

Mr. Taser. How many acres would be pro- 
tected by this protection? 

Colonel Potter. About a million and a half 
acres, sir; 50 communities; and the flood of 
1947 caused damages of $65,000,000 in this 
particular stretch of the river. 

The people are constantly faced with this 
threat, and I have seen them plant, be 
flooded, replant, and be flooded out again. 

Mr. Taser. What is your unobligated bal- 
ance there? 

Mr. Bousquet. The unobligated balance on 
November 30, 1949, was $5,548,400. And that 
is scheduled for obligation in December, Jan- 
uary, February, March, and April. 

Colonel Porrrr. Each one of these units, or 
a part of the unit, will be advertised as a 
separate contract. 

Mr. Kerr. Without objection, we will put 
pages 464, 465, 466, and 467 in the record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 

“Justification of estimate 
“Item No. 46, Missouri River 
agricultural levees Sioux City, 


Iowa, to the mouth: 
Total estimated Federal 


0086 oi „„.“ $119, 700, 000 
Allotments to date........ 21, 622, 700 
Tentative allocation for 

fiscal year 1951.......-- 7, 000, 000 


Additional to complete 
after fiscal year 1951 


“1950 appropriation: $5,952,700. 

“Authorization: 1941 and 1944 Flood Con- 
trol Acts. 

“Location and description: The project 
consists of a series of levees and appurtenant 
works along both sides of the Missouri River 
from Sioux City, Iowa, to the mouth, for the 
protection of agricultural lands and small 
communities against floods. 

“Status: Construction of unit L-575 levees 
has been completed. Raising and alteration 
of C. B. & Q. Railroad Plum Creek Bridge 
(unit L-575) has been completed. Raising 
and alteration of the C. B. & Q. Railroad 
Nishnabotna River Bridge (unit L-575) is 12 
percent complete and will be about 50 percent 
complete on June 30, 1950. Construction of 
underseepage facilities for unit L-575 are 25 
percent complete and will be 80 percent com- 
plete on June 30, 1950. Construction of unit 
R-562 levees, Buck Creek drainage structure 
and alterations to the C. B. & Q. Railroad in 
connection with unit R-562 have been com- 
pleted. Construction of underseepage facili- 
ties for unit R-562 are 2 percent complete and 
will be 75 percent complete on June 30, 1950. 
Construction of unit L~561, section 1 (Nish- 
nabotna River) levees, has been completed. 
Construction of unit L-561, sections 2 and 3 
and unit L-550, section 1 (Nishnabotna River 
and High Creek) levees, is 90 percent complete 
and will be completed by June 30, 1950. Con- 
struction of unit L-550, sections 10 to 12 
(Rock Creek) levees, is 80 percent complete 
and will be about 60 percent complete June 
30, 1950. A continuing contract has been 
awarded for unit L-550, section 20 (Rock 
Creek) levees and construction will be about 
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25 percent complete June 30, 1950. A con- 
tract for raising and altering the C. B. & Q. 
Railroad High Creek Bridge (L-561) has been 
negotiated and work will be completed by 
June 30, 1950. Construction of unit R-573 
levees is 90 percent complete and will be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1950. A contract has been 
initiated for alterations to the C. B. & Q. Rail- 
road tracks near Minersville, Nebr. (unit R- 
573), and work will be 80 percent complete 
by June 30, 1950. Construction of unit L- 
627-624 levees is 80 percent complete and will 
be completed by June 30, 1950. A contract 
has been initiated for raising and altering 
the Wabash Railroad Mosquito Creek Bridge 
(unit L-627-624) and work will be completed 
by June 30, 1950. Construction of unit R- 
548, sections 1 to 4 (Missouri River) levees is 
10 percent complete and will be 40 percent 
complete June 30,1950. A contract for alter- 
ations to the C. B. & Q. Railroad tracks in 
connection with unit R-548 has been in- 
itiated and work will be completed by June 
30, 1950. Continuing contracts will be 
awarded for construction of levees for unit 
L-614, section 1, unit L-536, section 1, unit 
L-614, section 2, unit L-550, sections 2 to 9, 
and unit L-550, sections 13 to 19, and work 
under each of these contracts will be about 
30 percent complete June 30, 1950. Continu- 
ing contracts will be initiated for raising and 
altering the C. B. & Q. Railroad Mosquito 
Creek Bridge (unit L-627-624) and the C. B. 
& Q. Railroad Rock Creek Bridge (unit L-550) 
and work under these contracts will be 40 
and 45 percent complete, respectively, by 
June 30, 1950. The construction of levees in 
units R-513-512 (secs. I and II), L-488, L-476, 
L-488-443, and R-440 is under way by con- 
tinuing contracts. Levees for units L-448 
and L448-443 will be completed during fiscal 
year 1950 and levees in units R-513-512 (secs. 
I and II), L-476, and R-440 will be about 84 
percent complete by June 30, 1950. The con- 
struction of levees in units R-513-512 (sec. 
III), R-500, L-497, R-482, and L-400 will be 
initiated by continuing contracts and from 
33 to 67 percent of the work completed by the 
end of fiscal year 1950. The raising of one 
railroad and three county highway bridges in 
unit 5-513-512, a State highway bridge in 
unit L-497, and a railroad and a State high- 
way bridge in unit L-400 will be initiated and 
partially completed by the end of fiscal year 
1950. The project as a whole was 7 percent 
complete on June 30, 1949, and will be about 
18 percent complete by June 30, 1950. 
“Proposed operations, fiscal year 1951: 
Funds are needed in fiscal year 1951 for con- 
tinuation of construction of the project. The 
allocation of $7,000,000 will be utilized as fol- 
lows: $110,000 to complete continuing con- 
tract for alterations to C. B. & Q. Mosquito 
Creek Bridge (unit L-627-624); $340,000 to 
complete construction of unit L-550, sections 
2 to 9 levees; $410,000 to complete construc- 
tion of unit L-550, sections 13 to 19 levees; 
$180,000 to complete unit L-550, section 20 
levees; $360,000 to complete unit L-614, sec- 
tion 1 levees; $200,000 to complete unit L-614, 
section 2 levees; $180,000 to complete unit 
L-536; section 1 levees; $160,000 to initiate 
construction of unit L-614, section 3 levees; 
$150,000 to initiate construction of unit L- 
536, section 2 levees; $150,000 to initiate con- 
struction of unit R-548, Little Nemaha sec- 
tion levees; $170,000 to initiate construction 
of underseepage facilities for unit L-627-624; 
$190,000 to initiate construction of under- 
seepage facilities for unit L-561-550; $150,000 
to initiate construction of underseepage fa- 
cilities for unit R-573; $100,000 to initiate 
construction of unit R-580 levees; and $150,- 
000 to initiate construction of unit R-652 
levees; $3,450,600 to complete continuing con- 
tracts for construction of levees in unit R- 
513-512, R-500, L-497, R-482, L-476, R440, 
and L-400; raising of a railroad bridge and 
three highway bridges in unit R-513-512; 
raising a highway bridge in unit L-497, and 
raising a railroad and a highway bridge in 
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unit L-400; and $549,400 to initiate construc- 
tion by continuing contract of underseepage 
facilities for units L-488 and L-448-443. 
With the expenditure of the allocation of 
$7,000,000 for fiscal year 1951, the project will 
be carried to 24 percent completion. 

“Work remaining to complete after fiscal 
year 1951: After the expenditure of $7,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1951, funds would be 
needed to complete construction on units in 
progress during fiscal year 1951 and to con- 
struct the remaining units located on the 
Missouri River between Sioux City and the 
mouth, 

“Justification: The agricultural levee proj- 
ect is a part of the comprehensive plan for 
improvement for flood control and other pur- 
poses in the Missouri River Basin. The plan 
will provide complete protection to agricul- 
tural lands and small communities in the 
Missouri River Valley against destructive 
floods. Approximately 1,500,000 acres of land 
and 50 small communities of 100 or more 
population between Sioux City, Iowa, and 
the mouth of the Missouri River will benefit 
from the flood-protection works to be con- 
structed under this project. It is estimated 
that property losses, crop losses, and other 
damages along the main stem of the Mis- 
sourl River between Sioux City and the 
mouth have amounted to approximately 
$140,000,000 in the past several years. The 
severe flooding in 1947 caused damages of 
$65,000,000 in this reach. In view of the 
constant threat of recurrence of these dis- 
astrous floods, it is essential that funds be 
provided to continue the levee program as 
scheduled. The allocation of $7,000,000 is 
the minimum amount necessary to continue 
the work as scheduled and provide for the 
early completion of the more urgently needed 
protection.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I now 
make the point of order against the 
amendment and desire to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Michigan on the point of order. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
port contains recommendations and per- 
suasions on the Army engineers as to 
the individual projects. The committee 
recommendation is not mandatory. This 
amendment would make such allocations 
mandatory. It is clearly legislation and 
imposes additional duties on the agency 
in question. The language in the bill is 
that which is mandatory upon the engi- 
neers, not the language in the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from Nebraska has of- 
fered an amendment which has been re- 
ported. The gentleman from Michigan 
makes a point of order against the 
amendment and has presented the 
grounds for his point of order. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment and is of the opinion that the 
amendment seeks to apply a uniform 
rule for the reduction of funds provided 
in the bill with respect to all flood-con- 
trol projects covered and is of the further 
opinion that the amendment is in order, 
and therefore overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment end in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER, Is it not a fact that in 
arriving at the size of appropriation the 
committee took into consideration the 
unobligated balances that were available 
for the project and the speed with which 
the engineers had indicated that they 
might act? Is not that the fact? 

Mr. RABAUT. ‘The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. This amendment seeks 
to make engineers out of Congress. The 
Congress last year left discretion over 
percentage cuts in the hands of the en- 
gineers. There is a vast difference be- 
tween that and what this amendment 
proposes. If we wish to make engineers 
out of the Members of Congress and 
to set these cuts in this body, that is 
one thing. If we want to leave this 
discretionary power for the engineers, 
that is quite another thing. I prefer 
to leave it with the engineers. 

On that basis, Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I arise in support and to speak in 
favor of that portion of the appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 7786) which includes an 
item of $5,000,000 for the central and 
southern Florida flood-control project. 

I believe if there is one meritorious 
appropriation contained in this bill it is 
this appropriation for this project. I 
say this for many and various reasons 
among which are the following: 

First, this appropriation will be the 
means of the completion of the levees 
and dikes in the Everglades area which 
will prevent not only the damage and 
destruction to property but will be the 
means of saving human lives. I know 
of no comparable area in the country 
which has been afflicted with three suc- 
cessive years of floods—aggravated by 
storms of hurricane force. Such floods 
struck my area in 1047, 1948, and most 
recently in August of 1949. I may state 
that the storm in August 1949 would have 
perhaps been the most destructive of life 
and property but for the fact that the 
Federal levees around Lake Okeechobee 
withstood their most severe test and pre- 
vented overflow of the lake into the pop- 
ulous upper Everglades area. The work 
on this project will ultimately give us a 
high degree of flood protection and water 
control and will largely eliminate the 
burden of successive flood losses which 
threaten the orderly development of 
southern Florida. 

Second. Because I believe that this 
project which is a joint venture by the 
Federal Government and the State and 
people of Florida, is an outstanding ex- 
ample of how the State and Federal 
authorities can operate in the control 
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and conservation of water and land re- 
sources. This project is significant to 
the entire Nation and not alone to my 
State. 

Third. This Federal project is one of 
primary importance to the entire State 
of Florida and its progressive accom- 
plishment is essential to an orderly de- 
velopment of about one-third of the 
State which is dependent upon water 
control for its very existence. I cannot 
stress upon you too greatly the im- 
portance that construction of this proj- 
ect proceed as rapidly as possible. Every 
year of delay means another year of flood 
losses, and disruption of our economy. 
Furthermore the nature of the project 
and the close interrelation of its various 
elements, are such that they should be 
accomplished progressively and rapidly. 
Otherwise the protectior afforded by one 
element of construction may tend to ag- 
gravate flood damages in another unpro- 
tected section, This hazard during con- 
struction is present in most flood-control 
projects, but the vast area covered by 
the project for southern Florida, the uni- 
formly level terrain, and the exposure 
of this area to hurricane-driven floods, 
make it particularly applicable to this 
case. 

Fourth. I urge this appropriation for 
continuing this project because of my 
personal familiarity with the need for 
this work. The Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I represent, includes six 
counties which are wholly or in part 
within this project area, and a large part 
of the improvement will be located with- 
in my district. I know from first-hand 
experience, and from the experience of 
thousands of my constituents, of the tre- 
mendous difficulties which they have ex- 
perienced in developing southern Florida 
in the face of recurring periods of floods 
and drought; and I am convinced that 
this project is essential to their welfare 
and progress. 

Briefly, the accomplishments of the 
improvement will be as follows: 

First, it will afford flood protection to 
the highly developed urban and farming 
areas along the east coast and south of 
Lake Okeechobee. The first phase of 
the plan of improvement which has been 
authorized, will give the most urgently 
needed part of this protection. Subse- 
quent phases, if authorized by Congress, 
will protect additional areas. 

Second, the entire plan of improve- 
ment, when ultimately constructed, will 
benefit over 2,000,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land by removing the flood hazard 
and by affording improved water con- 
trol in wet and dry periods. This will 
include over 700,000 acres of fertile new 
lands which will be made suitable for 
agricultural development. Without this 
water control, thousands of acres of this 
muckland will be lost forever by burning. 

Third, the plan of improvement, by 
conserving floodwaters in parts of the 
Everglades which are not suitable for 
agricultural use, will improve water sup- 
plies along the east coast of Florida, and 
in the Caloosahatchee Valley on the west, 
where the encroachment of salt water is 
threatening the very existence of the 
cities and towns and adjacent farming 
operations. 
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Fourth, the conservation areas in their 
natural state will afford unexcelled 
refuges and breeding grounds for fish 
and wildlife of many kinds, and provide 
a large incidental benefit of both com- 
mercial and recreational value. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has approved the 
Plan from this conservation standpoint. 

May I say to the members of the Com- 
mittee that the sum of $7,500,000 was in- 
cluded and recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimate for this project; 
however, the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions Appropriation reduced the 
recommendation of the President to $5,- 
000,000 and it is this sum that I am re- 
questing and pleading be approved in 
this bill. The quickest way we can get 
something done to make our people se- 
cure against the scourge of floods is too 
slow. Another flood this coming year 
will undoubtedly cause damages many 
times the amount of this appropriation. 
While I would like to see a much larger 
appropriation because I know from ex- 
perience how urgently protection is 
needed, however, I realize that you must 
consider other desirable and needed 
projects and that there are definite 
limits on appropriations. 8 

I earnestly urge, however, that this 
sum of $5,000,000 for continuation of this 
urgently needed work, which is truly a 
joint venture of the Federal Government 
and the people of Florida, be approved by 
this Committee and then by the House of 
Representatives. 

In conclusion, I most urgently request 
and most sincerely appeal that you ap- 
prove the sum of $5,000,000 which has 
been recommended by the subcommittee. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 339, line 9, strike out “$341,- 
055,000“ and insert “$343,000,000.” 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment increases the amount appro- 
priated by this bill for flood control from 
$341,055,000 to $343,000,000. It raises 
the amount authorized by this appropri- 
ation bill almost the sum of $2,000,000 
in order to take care of the budget 
amount originally put in for the Cone- 
maugh Dam in the Ohio River Valley, 
which is a flood-control dam. The 
amount of increase is just less than $2,- 
000,000. I have made the amendment 
in an odd amount because there had 
previously been an amendment put in 
of exactly $2,000,000 for another pur- 
pose, the general ãood- control study. 

The Bureau of the Budget estimate 
for this year had approved the sum of 
$9,000,000 flood-control funds for the 
continuing of the 1951 construction of 
the Conemaugh Dam, which is 65 miles 
up the river from Pittsburgh. The cut- 
ting of this amount from $9,000,000 to 
$7,000,000 will reduce the amount by 
approximately 20 to 25 percent and, of 
course, will increase the time that it 
will take to complete this dam. 

This dam is not a new structure. It 
has been under construction from 1946 
through 1950; $26,715,000 has been ap- 
propriated through various bills up to 
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1950, leaving the balance of the cost of 
constructing this dam, $17,484,700. 

The question is, first, whether it will 
be more costly or less costly to reduce 
this appropriation amount at this time. 
Because the dam is now in course of con- 
struction, it will be most costly, because 
the present structures which are built, 
the engineering facilities and the equip- 
ment which are now there, cannot be 
used for the purpose for which they are 
assembled, and will be moved out into 
accessible areas for other work if feasible. 

Consequently, I have today asked the 
Army engineers of the Department of 
Defense whether the reduction in funds 
will cause a delay in the actual construc- 
tionofthedam. Their office has assured 
me today that the delay in initiation of 
clearing up operations and relocations 
would delay the completion of the project 
by 1 year, with possible damages to low 
lines, highways, and utilities not yet ac- 
quired necessary to the impoundment of 
floodwaters. The following was the 
statement of Mr. Harry Cohen, of the 
Army engineers, to my office this 
afternoon: 

The reductior in funds will defer the clear- 
ing of the reservoir area, the relocations of 
Indiana branch of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and certain partial payments for crop 
damage, and reduce the allocation of funds 
to land acquisition and relocation of high- 
ways and utilities in the reservoir area. Re- 
duction of funds allocated to land acqui- 
sition and relocation of highways and utili- 
ties will not permit sufficient progress on 
these items to keep pace with the construc- 
tion program on the dam. 

Delay in initiation of clearing operations 
and relocations would delay completion of 
the project by 1 year with possible damages 
to low lying highways and utilities not yet 
acquired as a result of the impoundment of 
floodwaters by the partially completed dam. 


You may ask me, “FULTON, are you 
talking just for Pittsburgh?” No; I am 
not; I am talking for the defense of the 
country, because you will remember in 
1936 we, in the Pittsburgh area, had a 
flood that covered the complete down- 
town area and the whole industrial area 
along the Ohio, the Monongahela, and 
the Allegheny Rivers, with inundation 
clear down the river to Cincinnati, The 
water in Pittsburgh was up as high as the 
tops of the street cars, and it took us 6 
months in that industrial area to re- 
cover. We, in America, constantly hear 
of the threat of Russia. If we run the 
risk on one more year’s flood in the Ohio, 
the Monongahela and the Allegheny 
River Basin, as well as in the Mississippi 
Valley, you will find that we might be ata 
terrible disadvantage should world war 
III break out. I feel that if the Army 
engineers say that the risk of one more 
flood in this great industrial area will 
be incurred by cutting simply $2,000,000 
from this bill, that we had better, for 
the defense of the country, not do it. 
For example, the amount of water held 
back by this one dam is, in floodtime, 
one-half the amount going over Niagara 
Falls, so, it is a tremendous dam that is 
going to hold back the floods that have 
already once wiped out one of our main 
towns in Pennsylvania, Johnstown, and, 
I believe, killed 3,000 people when the 
previous dam broke. 
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Under those circumstances, for the 
defense of the country, it is no small 
matter. It is not just a local matter that 
involves one industrial area. I do not 
believe that anyone on the floor or in 
the committee can refute the state- 
ment of the Army engineers that this 
will cause a 1-year delay in the construc- 
tion of this large project, simply by try- 
ing to save $2,000,000 in appropriations 
during the current year that will have 
to be put out anyway within the next 
year or two. We must expeditiously 
complete the remaining work to be done 
on the dam, anyhow. 

The total cost of the dam is $44,200,000. 
The lack of this small amount will cause 
a great danger to the defense of the 
country, as well as endanger the pro- 
ductivity of the heart of this industrial 
center of the Nation. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania has offered is really worthy of con- 
siderable attention. I know it has been 
the mood and the temper of the Com- 
mittee to turn down all these amend- 
ments, but sometimes we come to one 
that is extraordinarily important. The 
Conemaugh Dam is not located in the 
districts of either of us. It is located to 
the north of the city of Pittsburgh. If 
you will recall, in 1936, when the great 
flood paralyzed the industrial heart of 
the United States, there was inaugurated 
there a program of withholding and im- 
pounding the floodwaters of the Monon- 
gahela, the Allegheny, and the Ohio 
Rivers. That program is now well on its 
way to completion. I know that many 
of you have read that because that pro- 
gram is on its way to completion Pitts- 
burgh has become one of the boom cities 
of the Nation. Currently, that great 
city is building dozens of skyscrapers. 
New industries are moving in along the 
waterways. New transportation facili- 
ties are being stretched across the State 
to it. 

If this appropriation is cut by $2,000,- 
000 it will create a gamble of 1 year on 
the weather. This big dam will cut the 
possible maximum flood level by some 
5% feet in the city of Pittsburgh. As my 
colleague pointed out, it will give that 
great steel-producing center and muni- 
tions-producing center a degree of safety 
which is, I believe, much more vital than 
many of the things we are currently do- 
ing for defense. 

We know that the ultimate cost of the 
project will be increased if the dam is 
not finished with economic speed. So I 
say to the Committee that I do wish you 
would give this amendment very serious 
consideration. 

The amount of funds involved is small 
and the need is great. If we can get this 
dam finished on time, the Nation will be 
safer. The prosperity of one of its great- 
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est income-producing areas will de 
safer. I can assure you that in the long 
run it will pay dividends to the United 
States of America to have this dam fin- 
ished on time. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I think it should be 
pointed out in relation to this investment 
of $2,000,000 that the Pittsburgh area 
pays its share by paying over a billion 
dollars every year in. Federal income 
taxes. 

Mr. CORBETT. I not only thank the 
gentleman for his contribution, but I 
wish to point out also the completion 
of this dam is going to mean the comple- 
tion of the flood protection of the Pitts- 
burg area, There are presently no other 
projects in their flood-control scheme 
being pushed by either the city or the 
area. So I do hope you will consider this 
amendment and support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Ranaut]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment on the Conemaugh River 
Reservcir, as introduced by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, seeks to in- 
crease the amount by $1,945,000. The 
budget allowed $9,000,000 afid the com- 
mittee cut it to $7,000,000. The reason 
for the cut and the reason for the action 
of the committee, I think, will even sat- 
isfy the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
We found they had an unexpended or 
unobligated balance of $4,337,200. That 
was in November. In December they 
had practically $2,600,000. So this sum, 
added to the $7,000,000 takes us up to 
a figure above the $9,000,000 which was 
approved by the budget. I think there 
is very little room here for complaint 
as to the action of the committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. CORBETT. The statement that 
the gentleman made there might stand 
some correction. The funds which he 
Says are not obligated, I take it to mean 
that such funds have not been ear- 
marked and set aside and actually put 
under contract; is that correct? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes. That is what we 
understand. 

Mr. CORBETT. Here is the difficulty 
with reference tothat. In the impound- 
ing of the floodwaters there has to be 
certain reallocations of railroads, utility 
lines, public highways, and the like. It 
is right there that the delay is. It is 
true that the money has not yet been 
contracted, but they cannot go ahead 
and impound the water until they have 
made these reallocations. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I cannot yield further to the gen- 
tleman, since the time has been limited 
by the action of the committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. I appreciate that, 


Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. RABAUT. But they have in ex- 
cess of $9,000,900. They have $7,000,000 
from the committee, $2,000,000 as a car- 
ry-over, and the sum I referred to as two- 
million-six-hundred-thousand-odd dol- 
lars actually is $2,589,800. which makes a 
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total of nine million and practically 
six hundred thousand dollars. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

The amendment was defeated. 

Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Notanp: On 
page 339, line 1, strike out “$341,055,000" 
and insert “$341,555,000, of which $500,000 
shall be exclusively available for the flood 
wall at Vincennes, Ind.” 


Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
only reason that I presume upon the 
time of the House at this late hour in 
the afternoon is because in January of 
this year the lives of 25,000 people in the 
town of Vincennes were severely jeop- 
ardized from a tremendous flood in the 
Wabash River. I might say at this time 
that I plead guilty to being a member 
of the economy cut faction. I will al- 
ways be against economy when stacked 
up against human life. The $257,000,- 
000,000 debt mentioned was incurred be- 
cause it was thought in time of war it 
was proper to spend money instead of 
wasting lives. That is where we are on 
some of these emergency flood-control 
projects. To my mind, this is one of the 
most important projects in the Mid- 
west, and it is entitled to highest priori- 
ty. The seriousness of the recent crisis 
at Vincennes, Ind., has been attested to 
by the Corps of Engineers, and their rep- 
resentatives have stated that this is one 
of the most necessary flood-control items 
in the entire Midwest. Past Con- 
gresses have already appropriated $90,- 
000,000 for plans and specifications, so 
this project is ready to go, as soon as suf- 
ficient construction funds are allocated. 

In January of this year the city of 
Vincennes experienced a flood crisis. 
This makes the second time that this 
entire city has been in extreme danger 
of being flooded. Previously, in 1943, ie 
city was in great danger and had it not 
been for 3,500 soldiers sent from Camp 
Atterbury to fight the flood, the city 
would probably have been inundated at 
that time. 

In January of this year a second crisis 
of similar proportions was experienced. 
One thousand soldiers from Fort Knox 
spent approximately 3 weeks in Knox 
County under the direction of the Louis- 
ville district engineer fighting a flood 
crest which topped the existing flood 
wall, 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield 

Mr. NOLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DENTON. I have a telegram 
from Governor Schricker, of Indiana, 
who is not in favor of pork-barrel leg- 
islation and who has the reputation of 
being very economical. Here is what he 
says: 

Understand you are to appear before the 
Budget Director on Monday with respect to 
an added appropriation for the Vincennes 
flood-wall project. This is the most impor- 
tant item from the standpoint of Federal 
assistance in Indiana today. The next flood 
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could easily represent the loss of millions of 
dollars. It was saved only this time by the 
heroic efforts of the military forces and the 
men, women, and children of the commu- 
nity. This is a most critical situation and 
deserves precedence over many other proj- 
ects. I want to support your efforts with 
my strongest possible recommendation. 
Henry F. SCHRICKER, 
Governor. 


I may say I live directly south of Vin- 
cennes and the people of my district are 
especially interested in this project, be- 
cause, if Vincennes is inundated, all com- 
munications to the north and east are 
cut off. It would cut off all traffic on the 
main roads south from Chicago. 

I am supporting the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. NOLAND. I think that is very 
important, and I would like to say that 
I went to Vincennes to see the concrete 
flood wall there. It is an actual fact 
that it is about a 12-inch concrete wall, 
and there are cracks in that wall as big 
as your hand. The engineers went in 
there and sandbagged the cracks. They 
built a secondary sandbag levee 45 feet 
behindit. Asa matter of fact, the waters 
of the Wabash actually topped the PWA- 
built concrete wall, and the only way 
they stopped it was by putting a frame 
box extension on top of the concrete wall 
and filling it with mud. The water actu- 
ally went several inches above the top of 
that wall. It is a real crisis there. It looks 
like we will be able to escape a flood this 
spring, but those are things that will be 
repeated. The strange thing about it 
is that the Bureau of the Budget is will- 
ing to recommend millions of dollars to 
repair these agricultural flood levees. 
The situation at Vincennes is that the 
agricultural levees, both on the Indiana 
and the Illinois side, protect those farm 
lands, and they funnel the water right 
down to Vincennes where it forms a bot- 
tleneck. The only thing that saved the 
city was because the levee broke way up 
above Vincennes on the Indiana side, 
and directly across the river at Law- 
renceville, Il. Go back in there with 
engineers, rebuild those levee walls, form 
the funnel, and Vincennes will be en- 
dangered again in another flood crisis. 
For that reason I believe that the men, 
women, and children, who got out and 
filled sandbags in this last flood crisis 
are entitled to some Federal help to pro- 
tect their cities. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment end in 8 minutes, the last 
three to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from’ 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I live 
north of Vincennes, but I was born and 
raised south of Vincennes. I have seen 
the floods down the Wabash and the Ohio 
Rivers, and I have seen homes washed 
away. I remember in 1937 I had to have 
a police escort to get to my father’s home, 
with no communications intact, before 
I could find out whether or not their 
home had been washed down the river. 

I believe in economy, but I am not op- 
posed to investing money to save lives, 
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I assume that although we are called 
upon to spend $13,500,000,000 for defense 
in this country that life is going to go on, 
and it is a part of the progress of this 
country to protect those people. 

I suppose this amendment is not going 
to have much chance of passing—like 
all the rest of the amendments that have 
been offered here this afternoon. It re- 
minds me of what the judge said along 
about the middle of the morning; after 
holding court for a couple of hours he 
threatened to clear the courtroom unless 
he had order, that he had had to send 
six men to the penitentiary and had not 
heard a word of the evidence. 

But I want to say this to you, Mr. 
Chairman; this is the one point I want to 
make: $300,000 was spent at Vincennes, 
Ind., in January of this year to build 
up a sandbag wall to keep Vincennes 
from being washed down river. We are 
asking for $500,000 to increase the height 
of the wall, to make it permanent. Be- 
fore another 12 months roll around you 
may have to spend another $300,000 to 
build up a sandbag wall to save the city. 

Is that not a question of being penny- 
wise and pound-foolish? I respect the 
Bureau of the Budget, but that is not a 
sufficient answer to me. 

In conclusion, let me say that neither 
is it a sufficient answer to the people 
who live in Knox County, Ind., espe- 
cially when last year this Congress was 
called upon to vote and did vote over my 
protest, if you remember, six times this 
amount to subsidize what they call Free- 
dom Fair here in Washington. Now, 
most of those Knox County people down 
there who live under that flood wall are 
not going to come to Washington to en- 
joy that celebration, but they are going to 
help pay for it whether they are washed 
down the Wabash River or not. This is 
$500,000 to start making permanently 
safe Vincennes. Remember, you spent 
$300,000 in January of this year to save 
the city, I hope that this will be the one 
amendment where this House shows that 
the representatives of the people are 
making the determination, and not the 
Bureau of the Budget. This is a meri- 
torious amendment. I appeal to my col- 
leagues to support it on behalf of those 
people down on the Wabash River. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

The injection of the words “Freedom 
Fair” into this discussion is very much 
like talking about Europe. We are to- 
day talking about Uncle Sam’s pocket- 
book and our necessities, just how much 
screening is necessary so that we may 
continue to go along and take care of 
the huge problems that we in the Eighty- 
first Congress find upon our doorstep. 

I want to particularly compliment the 
three gentlemen from Indiana, all of 
whom appeared in justification of this 
project before the committee, Mr. No- 
LAND, Mr. DENTON, and Mr. Jacoss. 
Their constituents may well be proud of 
them. But we cannot differentiate in 
these projects. 

This project is in the same category as 
any other unbudgeted project this year. 
There is no need for us to dwell upon 
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the argument of an unbudgeted project. 
We have had that up several times to- 
day; so with the same argument I pre- 
sented before I ask that the amendment 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. NOLAND]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Notanp) there 
were—ayes 11, noes 42. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RABAUT, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes, the last 5 minutes 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to allot 2 minutes of 
the committee’s time to the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 

nizes the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 


WEITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE of Idaho: 
On page 339, after line 14, insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

“Lewiston-Clarkston, Idaho and Washing- 
ton; for the initiation of construction on the 
Lewiston-Clarkston project, authorized in 


the River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945 
(Public Law 14, 79th Cong.), $1,000,000. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground it calls for a reclamation 
project and is not germane. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; I withhold it. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chair- 
man, recently this Congress was called 
upon to appropriate $25,000,000 not for 
flood control, but to repair flood damages 
on the Columbia River in the Northwest. 
This committee has slaughtered the 
Army engineers flood-control program 
on the Columbia River in bringing in 
this bill. We are getting practically no 
consideration at all in the Northwest. 
The Army engineers, in recognition of 
the danger of floods at Lewiston re- 
quested an appropriation in the budget 
submitted this year of $1,000,000 for 
planning and initial construction on this 
project. The Bureau of the Budget, fail- 
ing to understand the urgent need for 
flood protection at Lewiston, cut the item 
to $25,000 for planning only, and the 
House committee has struck out all 
planning projects. 

So that you may know how urgent and 
important this project is, I am going to 
read a letter to the Committee, addressed 
to me, from General Pick, of the Army 
engineers, and also a letter to Senator 
DworsHsk, who kindly gave me a copy, 
and I ask your support in restoring the 
item to the appropriation bill: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, October 28, 1949. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dan Mn. WHITE: Reference is made to your 
letter of October 20, 1949, enclosing a com- 
munication from Mr. William P. Hughes, city 
engineer of Lewiston, Idaho, concerning the 
availability of funds for the strengthening of 
the North Lewiston dike. 

As you may recall, the River and Harbor 
Act of 1945 authorized a project for naviga- 
tion and other purposes on the Snake River, 
which included, among other items, the re- 
construction and strengthening of the levees 
and flood walls on both banks of the Clear- 
water River and on the right bank of the 
Snake River at Lewiston. To date, however, 
no funds have been appropriated by Con- 
gress for this work, and we are unable to 
initiate the authorized construction until 
the necessary funds are appropriated for 
that purpose. 

The Corps of Engineers fully recognizes the 
importance of the authorized levee rehabili- 
tation work at Lewiston and the benefits that 
will be realized upon completion of that con- 
struction. Accordingly, you may be assured 
that we are prepared to initiate the work 
promptly when the necessary funds are ap- 
propriated by Congress for that purpose. In 
this connection, I may mention also that 
when hearings on the President's budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 1951 are held by the 
Appropriations Committee of Congress we 
will be prepared to answer any questions the 
committee members may ask concerning the 
funds required for the construction of these 
flood- protection works at Lewiston. 

I trust that this information will be suffi- 
cient for your present purposes. In the 
event, however, I can be of any further as- 
sistance to you in this connection, please do 
not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis A. PICK, 
Major General, 
Chief of Engineers. 


During the limited time at my dis- 
posal, Mr. Chairman, I am unable to pre- 
sent all of the facts, but I want to say 
to you that this project has been author- 
ized, and you will find it on page 13 of 
Public Law 14, approved March 2, 1945; 
and when the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kerr] presses his point of 
order, I will be prepared to meet it. 

I would like to also read a letter from 
the Chief of Engineers to Senator Dwor- 
SHAK under date of November 3, 1948: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, November 3, 1948. 
Hon. Henry C. DWORSHAK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DWonsztak: Further refer - 
ence is made to your letter of August 30, 1948, 
and its accompanying enclosures from Mr. 
William P. Hughes, city engineer at Lewis- 
ton, concerning the construction of dikes at 
Lewiston, Idaho. By letter of September 1, 
1948, you were advised that Col. Theron D. 
Weaver, the division engineer of the North 
Pacific Division, was requested to submit a 
report thereon, which has now been received, 
based on information furnished by Col. O. E. 
Walsh, the district engineer at Portland, Oreg. 

As you know, the River and Harbor Act of 
March 2, 1945, authorized the modification 
of the Federal project for the Snake River in 
general accordance with a plan contained in 
House Document 704, Seventy-fifth Congress. 
This authorization provides for construction 
of such dams as are necessary and open chan- 
nel improvement between the mouth of the 
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river and Lewiston, Idaho, for purposes of 
slack-water barges navigation, irrigation, 
and power development. The plan of im- 
provement now developed consists of four 
dams with high-lift locks to overcome a dif- 
ferential in elevation of 375 feet between the 
Columbia River and Lewiston, fish-passing 
facilities, and hydroelectric installations. 
The dam sites tentatively selected are lo- 
cated 10, 45, 72, and 113 miles, respectively, 
above the mouth of the Snake River. To 
date no river and harbor funds have been 
appropriated by Congress with which to con- 
struct this authorized project. 

The levees that local interests are desirous 
of having constructed at this time are an 
integral part of the ultimate plan for the 
development of the lower Snake River and 
are required in connection with the proposed 
Lower Granite Dam, the uppermost of the 
four dams to be constructed between Lewis- 
ton and the mouth of the river. This dam, 
which is scheduled to be the last of the four 
dams to be constructed, will create a naviga- 
ble pool extending to the vicinities of Lewis- 
ton and Clarkston. As the normal pool of 
the reservoir will be approximately 10 feet 
above ordinary low water at the confluence 
of the Snake and Clearwater Rivers, levees at 
this locality have been included in the 
approved plan. 

The levee plan consists essentially of three 
units, of which one would be located on the 
Snake River adjacent to the city of Clarkston, 
and two would be located on the Snake and 
Clearwater Rivers, adjacent to the city of 
Lewiston. These levees, which normally 
would be constructed concurrently with the 
dam, are primarily intended to prevent such 
additional damage as the existence of the 
lower Granite pool might cause during major 
floods. These levees would also provide con- 
tinuous protection against all natural stream 
flow conditions up to the designed flood stage. 
It is this latter protection that is now de- 
sired by local interests, in the interim before 
the construction of the lower Granite Dam, 
On the basis of the present price levels the 
probable cost of the proposed levees is esti- 
mated to be $1,200,000. 

As indicated above, the initiation of con- 
struction of this authorized Federal project 
is dependent upon the appropriation of the 
necessary construction funds therefor by 
Congress, and the early construction of the 
levees in the vicinity of Lewiston would re- 
quire a specific appropriation of funds by 
Congress for that purpose. You may be as- 
sured that prompt measures will be taken 
toward accomplishing the desired levee pro- 
tection as soon as the required funds are 
made available. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. WHEELER, 
Lieutenant General, 
Chief of Engineers, 

Copy to North Pacific division, Portland 

district. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not wish to take the time of the House 
at this late hour. I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Warre of Idaho: 
On page 339, before the period in line 14, in- 
sert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
further. That there is hereby appropriated an 
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additional sum of $750,000 for flood control 
work at Bonners Ferry, Idaho.” 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
both the committee and the Bureau of 
the Budget have made a very serious 
mistake in striking this item from the 
appropriation bill. 

We have in north Idaho a beautiful, 
productive valley known as the Kootenai 
Valley in Boundary County. It sur- 
rounds the county seat of Bonners Ferry. 
Many years ago the people on their own 
initiative organized drainage districts, 
bonded themselves, and raised the 
money for flood protection, and built 
what you call levees in the South but 
are called dikes in our country, and diked 
out 13 drainage districts in this beautiful 
productive valley of the Kootenai, where 
they raise as much as 80 bushels of wheat 
to the acre. 

In 1934 extra high water broke through 
most of these dikes and the Government 
incurred a very heavy expense in re- 
habilitating the dikes and refinancing 
the people on the land. Only 2 years 
ago the floods came in and broke the 
dikes and flooded the drainage districts 
and the town of Bonners Ferry again. 
The Army engineers who came to the 
rescue of the town and the districts 
spent a large amount of this emergency 
appropriation of $25,000,000 to rehabili- 
tate the dikes, strengthen them, and pro- 
tect the town of Bonners Ferry. 

Now the Bureau of the Budget comes 
out with the proposition that as long 
as they are going to build a flood-control 
dam at Libby upstream the repair of 
these dikes will be only an interim proj- 
ect, and will not be needed after the 
Libby Dam is built, and so appropriation 
for flood protection of Bonners Ferry and 
drainage districts was stricken from the 
bill. But who knows when the Libby 
Dam is going to be built? It may be 15 
or 20 years, and in the meantime the 
town of Bonners Ferry and the beauti- 
ful farmland of the Kootenai Valley will 
be left at the mercy of the floods of the 
Kootenai River and the Kootenai Valley 
may be destroyed. 

It is my contention that both the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Appropri- 
ations Committee made a very serious 
mistake in taking this item out of the 
program of the Army engineers to com- 
plete a work that is so well begun and 
means so much to north Idaho and the 
welfare of the country, particularly of 
the transcontinental railroads that serve 
that district. That valley is crossed by 
the main line of the Great Northern 
Railroad and also a branch of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, the Spokane & Interna- 
tional. 

It is my contention that this amend- 
ment should be adopted and this item 
should be restored to the bill. The town 
of Bonners Ferry should be protected just 
as was intended by the Army engineers 
in putting this item in the program. I 
ask the gentleman from Michigan to 
accept the amendment, and I hope that 
if he ever gets his assignment changed 
he will take over the ECA and give the 
people of America a little protection when 
it comes to economy. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for the compliment, This 
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is an unbudgeted item. The same. rea- 
sons that have been advanced before 
against unbudgeted items apply here. I 
ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho. 5 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, in pro- 
viding for flood control we are strength- 
ening the economy of our country, and 
it cannot be considered an out-of-pocket 
cost that offers no return. It was pri- 
marily this recognition that caused the 
Federal Government to assume respon- 
sibility of flood control. 

By providing economic projects in 
flood- control programs we preserve the 
soil of our Nation. Until a compara- 
tively few years ago the soil of this 
Nation was being depleted to an unrea- 
sonable and incredible extent. Therefore, 
flood control and soil conservation, to- 
gether with power development, go hand 
in hand in preserving and strengthen- 
ing the economy of America. 

It is recognized that flood-control proj- 
ects usually require years from the time 
of first recognition from an engineering 
standpoint is given until its completion 
as an actual reality. It is well recog- 
nized that it will require years and years 
of consideration and action to complete 
even a minimum fiood-control program. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary to ap- 
proach these projects as it is finally de- 
cided to have the least possible impact 
on our budget from year to year as we 
build to strengthen our future economy. 
In parceling out the funds for projects, 
I think attention should be given to those 
that would give the greatest immediate 
return and the most justifiable relief and 
protection. 

There are several projects in our State 
under construction; some of which are 
highly important to my own district. 

I wish to call attention to a few of 
these that have particular significance 
and importance in my part of the State. 
This in no way minimizes the importance 
of others that affect our State or other 
sections and States of our great country. 

BLAKELY MOUNTAIN 


Blakely Mountain project was author- 
ized a few years ago as a multiple pur- 
pose project, power dam, and flood con- 
trol reservoir. The total estimated ulti- 
mate cost to complete the project will be 
approximately $31,000,000. Already we 
have provided almost $7,000,000 toward 
this project and it is now well under con- 
struction. 

This appropriation carries an addi- 
tional $2,500,000. This will provide suf- 
ficient funds to carry on this year’s con- 
struction that this project may get 
pretty well along toward ultimate com- 
pletion. 

This project is important to our area 
because it is a main reservoir to control 
the upper waters of the Ouachita River 
which traverse the heart of my district. 
It, together with other projects when 
ultimately completed will furnish the 
fiood-control protection that will inure 
to the benefit of that whole area, and 
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thus as a small segment to the economy 
of our country. 
NARROWS RESERVOIR 


The Narrows project likewise just 
above my district also provides protec- 
tion to the Ouachita watershed. It is 
on the upper Little Missouri River, which 
is a tributary of the Ouachita and will 
contain the water out of the mountains 
in the upper part of that stream, adding 
to protection of our people below where 
floods frequently occur. 

The Narrows project was authorized in 
the Flood Control Act of 1941. 

I am proud of the fact to have also 
had some part in the authorization and 
providing funds for this project. It is, 
however, a small project with an ulti- 
mate total cost of $13,500,000. Already 
more than half of the funds have been 
made available to complete this proj- 
ect. 
In this bill an additional $1,500,000 is 
provided which will mean that with this 
year, the project will be 75 or 80 per- 
cent complete. This, too, is a multiple 
purpose project providing benefits for 
both hydroelectric power and flood con- 
trol. y 

OZAN CREEK, CHANNEL CLEARANCE 

In connection with the Narrows Reser- 
voir project, there was authorized some 
$58,000 for the channel clearance of 
Ozan Creek in Hempstead County. 

Out of the funds made available here, 
Mr. Chairman, I am going to insist that 
$53,700 be used and the engineers enter 
ne. a contract for this work to pro- 
ceed. 

This is a small project but there is 
no project in the bill that is more jus- 
tifiable and to which there is a greater 
responsibility of the Government. ‘The 
engineers included this as a part of their 
request to the budget. The budget re- 
duced the amount for the entire proj- 
ect. There is some question that this 
might be a new project but notwith- 
standing this viewpoint by some, it can- 
not be considered anything except a part 
of the Narrows project because it is in 
the same area. 

There are only approximately 12 miles 
of channel clearance but this 12 milcs 
is important in that it provides an out- 
let of three forks of Ozan Creek, and 
in as fine alluvial soil as there is in the 
Nation. 

Four thousand three hundred dollars 
has already been allotted and the plan- 
ning completed, and only $53,700 is 
needed to do this work. 

The reason I insist on this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is because it was in this area the 
Federal Government took over some 
60,000 acres which it used during the war 
as a testing area for ammunition. The 
heart of this county then went for war 
purposes, affecting seriously the economy 
of the county. 

After the war the Government aban- 
doned the area and after a long contin- 
uous fight, we got it returned to produc- 
tion, giving the people the opportunity of 
reclaiming this land in order that it may 
again be returned to agriculture. 

Private interests before it was taken 
over had constructed their own private 
canals for drainage. By road beds and 
other obstruction, the Government in 
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utilizing it for war purposes has practi- 
cally destroyed the drainage and outlet 
that private interests had previously, at 
their own expense, provided to drain 
this area, 

These three channels come together, 
providing an outlet for the water and it 
is necessary to channel these 12 miles to 
let this water get out. 

I submit to you in all fairness and in 
justice to those people this should be 
done and I believe will be done during 
this fiscal year. 

The members of this committee indi- 
cated to me a year ago that as this prop- 
erty was just. being returned to produc- 
tion they would endeavor to include it 
this year. 

The engineers have made their re- 
quest recognizing its importance and 
made a statement to the committee on it. 
I have obtained the complete break- 
down on the Narrows project and there 
is every justification that this amount of 
funds can be used for this channel clear- 
ance a few miles below. This “can be 
done by using $53,700 of the $1,500,000 
in this bill for the Narrows Reservoir 
and Little Missouri River project. I 
have discussed it with the engineers and 
I am fully confident that it would not 
greatly interfere with the progress of 
the dam and reservoir. It would provide 
immediate relief to the people in the 
area of these three forks of Ozan Creek, 
by only requiring the channeling of this 
12 miles. 

OUACHITA RIVER 

These projects are part of the compre- 
hensive plan of the Ouachita River pro- 
gram giving protection to the watershed 
which covers many thousands of acres. 

A few days ago the Congress author- 
ized the entire program, which when 
completed will be as fine and complete a 
flood-control program, including power 
and navigation as there will be found 
anywhere in the country. 

In this additional authorization to 
complete the program for which appro- 
priations will be made in the future, $21,- 
300,000 was authorized. Though the 
total funds required to complete the 
project is estimated to be a little more 
than $36,000,000, the entire project was 
approved, but deferring a reservoir and 
a large measure of the navigation costs. 


DEGRAY DAM AND RESERVOIR 

The Congress provided this authoriza- 
tion $18,950,000 for DeGray multiple- 
purpose dam and reservoir on the Caddo 
River above Arkadelphia in Clark 
County. This is below Blakely Mountain 
by several miles and will provide an im- 
portant reservoir as part of this com- 
prehensive program. 


BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW 

For the Bayou Bartholomew project in 
Ashley County and Louisiana, there was 
authorized $1,520,000 which will give 
drainage to a highly important agricul- 
tural area. There were other smaller 
projects authorized adding to this ulti- 
mate program of flood control protec- 
tion. Though the Murfreesboro Reser- 
voir was approved, the $2,500,000 re- 
quired was deferred pending the devel- 
cping of these other projects first. 
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NINE-FCOT CHANEL 

There is at present a 6-foot naviga- 
tion channel on the Ouachita River up as 
far as Camden, Ark. Funds in this ap- 
propriation are being made available to 
continue the necessary dredging which 
was started from funds made available 
during this fiscal year to make this a 
6% foot channel all the year. 

The Congress authorizing a 9-foot 
channel by lengthening the existing 
locks to 525 feet and deepening them to 
accommodate 9-foot draft navigation, 
providing for channel realinement, cut- 
offs, and so forth, will add to the eco- 
nomic benefits of the area and provide 
navigation outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, 
Though there will be much time re- 
quired, in fact, it will be years complet- 
ing this program, we feel substantial 
progress has been made and this entire 
project well under way from which not 
only the people in the area but the Gov- 
ernment will start receiving benefits and 
returns from the investment. 


BAYOU MACON-TENSAS RIVER 


A few years ago the people of south- 
east Arkansas were constantly flooded 
by what was then known as the fuse-plug 
in the levee on the west bank of the 
Mississippi. After long and careful con- 
sideration, the Congress closed the fuse- 
plug and provided levee protection on 
this side of the river as it had previously 
provided on the east side. It was 
thought that this would provide needed 
protection for this area in Chicot, Desha 
and other counties. 

Many drainage districts had been con- 
structed by local interests. It developed 
that the drainage was not adequate and 
the Congress authorized in the act of 
1946, the Bayou Macon and Tensas 
drainage program, extending this pro- 
gram up from the confluence of these 
rivers in Louisiana. 

For 3 years, we have been working to- 
ward obtaining sufficient appropriations 
to carry out this authorization to pro- 
vide this needed relief. 

The entire project is a large one, cov- 
ering an area of 3,000,000 acres. There 
are some 750 miles of streams to be en- 
larged and improved, all at an estimated 
cost of more than $20,000,000. 

Thus far during the last 2 years the 
Congress has appropriated $4,235,000; 
all of this, and necessarily so, must go to 
the lower end of the project in Louisiana 
and as the project progresses upstream, 
it will provide relief for the Arkansas part 
of the project. 

To my consternation and great dismay, 
there is only $725,000 in this bill to carry 
forward this program. I understand 
this was the amount the engineers rec- 
ommended within ceiling of the budget. 
This will bring the work up to the junc- 
tion of Bayou Lafourche and Tensas 
River. As I understand, this will com- 
plete the lower outlet and then the work 
will proceed with greater expedition as 
the funds are made available. 

In that the lower end will be opened up, 
it will be my intention to insist that the 
Army engineers utilize a greater portion 
of the funds we appropriate each year 
for the lower Mississippi area, of which 
this is a part, in order that this drainage 
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program may proceed,at a much faster 
rate. 
RED RIVER LEVEES—-BANK STABILIZATION 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, in this appro- 
priation bill, $590,000 is provided for 
levees and bank stabilization below Den- 
ison Dam on Red River in Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana. The Red River 
levee and bank stabilization program is a 
highly important one to our area and 
well under way. Over two and one-half 
million Collars has been appropriated 
and utilized for bank stabilization, levee 
and bayou program. With this, the total 
project would be a little less than half 
completed. The committee has been 
very considerate in providing these funds 
as indicated could be used in carrying 
forward this program. The people in 
Hempstead and Lafayette Counties in my 
district, in Miller County, and the entire 
southwestern part of our State are anx- 
iously awaiting the completion of this 
program, which will give protection to a 
fine and prosperous agricultural area. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
has been very, very interested in this 
project. He has spoken to me on ever 
so many occasions and I know he has 
spoken to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina, Judge Kerr, about 
it on several occasions and as a result 
the judge and I have had several con- 
ferences about the project. Both the 
Army engineers and the budget regard 
this project as a new project. It is un- 
budgeted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? = 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to say 
personally I talked to the engineers and 
they do not regard it as a new project. 
That is what they told me, even though 
the budget marked it out when it was 
sent here. The Army engineers made a 
request for it to the budget and the bud- 
get sent to the Congress a reduced 
amount from what was requested by the 
Army engineers, and the committee it- 
self has reduced that amount by about 
$250,000. 

Mr. RABAUT. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, a member of our staff 
has had a contact with the budget on 
this particular project and the informa- 
tion brought back to us is that they do 
regard it as a new project. Now, that 
is the information which we received, 
and it resulted really from the great 
work that the gentleman placed upon 
me with his continual questioning of 
me as to how it was going to be handled, 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the members of 
the committee and I do want to apolo- 
gize for bothering them about this. But 
I do feel the Government, even though 
it is a small project, has a responsibility 
for what it did during the war. The 
Army engineers advised me they do not 
consider it a new project. It is part 
of the whole area. 

If this could be worked out without 
increasing the amount of funds to be 
used for this purpose it would be very 
helpful if the gentleman and his col- 
league on the committee would help me 
to work it out. 
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Mr. RABAUT. I can say for myself 
that I have every confidence in the abil- 
ity of the Army engineers to select pro- 
jects. If they see fit to cooperate with 
the gentleman, certainly there will be 
no complaint coming from me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the chapter. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. McCormack having assumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Coopgr, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7786, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VELDE (at the request of Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH) was given permission to 
address the House on tomorrow for 30 
minutes, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any other special orders here- 
tofore entered. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes today at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. CANFIELD. asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

Mr. CHUDOFF (at the request of Mr. 
MANSFIELD) was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes on to- 
morrow, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


COMPETITION FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
FOOTWEAR 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in lieu of the special order that 
I have for tonight, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for one-half 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and include a letter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association have written me that 
an investigation being made by the Com- 
missioner of Customs and the fact that 
the Commissioner has also ordered a sub- 
stantial increase in the bonds required 
of importers of Czechoslovakian shoes is 
already having a beneficial effect for the 
New England shoe industry. 

The letter from Mr. Maxwell Field, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Association reads 
as follows: 

New ENGLAND SHOE AND 
LEATHER ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., May 4, 1950. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. ROGERS: We are happy to advise 
that the Commissioner of Customs has or- 
dered an investigation, requested by our 
Association, of-current imports of Czecho- 
slovakian-made women’s shoes. This inves- 
tigation will determine whether these shoes 
are being sold in violation of the Antidump- 
ing Act of 1921, as claimed by our association. 

The Commissioner has also ordered a sub- 
stantial increase in the bonds which the 
importer is required to post on all such 
future imports. In the opinion of many 
members of our association, this require- 
ment of additional bonds will go far to 
deter further imports of these shoes from 
Czechoslovakia. 

Your personal assistance in communicat- 
ing with both the Treasury and State Depart- 
ments on this vital matter was most helpful 
in securing such favorable and prompt action 
by. the Commissioner of Customs. Our asso- 
ciation members are deeply appreciative of 
your cooperation and support. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
MAXWELL FELD, 
Executive Vice President, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


ADMINISTRATION ENCOURAGES 
COMMUNISM 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not present at the recent dinners ad- 
dressed by the President and Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. Therefore I did not 
hear their statements about the charges 
made by Senator McCartuy concerning 
Reds in the State Department. . These 
charges are currently being aired before 
a Senate investigating committee. 

I did read the newspaper accounts of 
the speeches made by the President and 
the Secretary of State. They both con- 
stituted blanket denials of Communist 
infiltration in the State Department and 
other departments of the Government. 
The denials were unsupported by any- 
thing more than demagogic intimations 
that, if any criminality exists, it must be 
on the part of Senator MCCARTHY. 

This, it was said, because he is seek- 
ing to destroy the confidence of the 
American people in our Government and 
its foreign office at a time of international 
emergency. 
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It should be apparent to anyone that 
Senator McCartuy, far from seeking to 
destroy any confidence, is seeking to cor- 
rect a scandalous situation which has al- 
ready destroyed the confidence of many 
Americans; not in our Government but 
in those who are now in control of the 
Government, including the Department 
of State. 

Senator McCartuy is seeking in the 
only way possible to restore that confi- 
dence in any degree. That only way is 
to clean out of our Government the 
Reds and fellow travelers for whom the 
New Deal and Fair Deal administrations 
alone are responsible. 

I know something personally whereof 
I speak. It may be recalled that it was 
only at my insistence that you have con- 
tinued to hear about the notorious Amer- 
asia case. 

By this time many of you must know 
how frantically the administration and 
the State Department fought to protect 
six persons arrested by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation on charges of 
stealing hundreds of documents, many 
of them top secret, involving national 
security, from the State, War, and Navy 
Departments. You may recali that the 
handling of this case shocked even sup- 
porters of the administration. 

In that case, the remarkable efforts of 
the FBI were deliberately and wantonly 
nullified. Through the connivance of 
leading officials of the Justice and State 
Departments, in the Amerasia case, trai- 
tors within our Government were given 
protection and absolution, 

In his speech, before the Federal Bar 
Association, the President suggested that 
Communists are a small minority in the 
United States, harmless though noisy. 
He suggested that our only real danger 
from communism comes from outside. 
He asserted that no Communists are now 
working for the Government; or working, 
rather, for the Kremlin within the Amer- 
ican Government. He asserted also that 
his loyalty-screening program is com- 
pletely successful. 

If these statements by the President 
are true, then how did it happen that 
this harmless Communist minority, 
through one of its cells in our Govern- 
ment, stole hundreds of documents from 
the State, War, and Navy Departments? 
They did so; no one can deny it. It has 
been proved in a Federal court that they 
did so. How does it happen, too, that 
members of another Communist cell in 
our Government stole the secrets of the 
atom bomb and gave them to the masters 
of the Kremlin? 

If the President’s loyalty-screening 
program is so successful, how is it that 

2orge Shaw Wheeler thrice was cleared 
by Government loyalty boards? All of 
you must know that only a few weeks 
ago Wheeler sought refuge in Czecho- 
slovakia, behind the iron curtain, say- 
ing that he did so in order to escape the 
gestapo methods of the American occu- 
pation government in eastern Germany. 
During the years when Wheeler was a 
trusted, policy-making official of the oc- 
cupation government, in the employ of 
our own Defense Department, I stood on 
this floor to protest, pointing out 
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Wheeler’s record. His conduet since then 
has amply confirmed and corroborated 
my charges, for which I was vilified by 
administration supporters at the time. 

The President declared that Senator 
McCartuy was an asset of the Kremlin. 
If the Senator’s effort to rid the Govern- 
ment of those who have infiltrated the 
Federal payroll to wreck the Nation is 
an asset to Russia, then how much 
greater asset is the President who has 
belittled the efforts of a congressional 
committee doing the same, by calling it a 
red herring, and issuing an order deny- 
ing the right of the committee to ex- 
amine the files of Government employees 
suspected of disloyalty. 

Such statements and action by the 
President not only shielded and pro- 
tected those who would destroy our Gov- 
ernment but, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, actually encouraged them to 
greater efforts in their treasonable work. 
How the Kremlin must have laughed 
when it learned how the President of the 
United States was playing into its hands, 

Secretary of State Acheson told the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
that the attacks by Senator MCCARTHY 
on the State Department are a filthy 
business. He had the cheek to tell the 
editors he stood before them to clear 
away some of the trash. Of course a 
cleanup such as Senator McCartuy seeks 
is a filthy job. But where is the filth? 
In the United States Senate, or in the 
Department of State? 

John E. Peurifoy told the Senate in- 
vestigating committee that the Depart- 
ment has fired in recent months nearly 
a hundred moral perverts—bad security 
risks, all.of them, because of vulnerabil- 
ity to blackmail—and nearly 200 Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers. 
Does this sound as if there is no dirty 
business in the State Department? If 
there is any trash to be cleared away, 
perhaps it consists of many who hold 
confidential jobs in the Department. 

Both the President and Dean Acheson 
made a great point in their speeches of 
the assertion that the State Department 
new employs no disloyal persons what- 
soever. It is to be supposed, then, that 
they are so naive as to believe that 
espionage agents like Alger Hiss ever 
are found alone. Almost anybody would 
know better than that. No man can op- 
erate an espionage system alone. And 
now that I am on the subject of Alger 
Hiss, I would like to ask a question, one 
that perhaps has been asked here before. 

Have the President and Secretary 
Acheson ever considered the deadiy 
parallel between the Hiss case and tho: 
now before the Senate investigating 
committee? In all of these cases, the 
statute of limitations has run. Hiss 
would be a free man today, if he had 
not perjured himself in an attempt to 
preserve his career. Possibly Truman, 
Acheson and company have considered 
this parallel. Perhaps that is the reason 
for the present frenzied campaign of 
denials. 

Pending now before the Rules Com- 
mittee is my resolution which would au- 
thorize a bipartisan committee to reopen 
and thoroughly investigate the Amerasia 
case. Authorization of this committee, 
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I believe, would mean that justice at long 
last would be meted out to those who 
seek the downfall of our Government. 
The proof of the President’s sincerity 
would lie in the reopening of the Amer- 
asia case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


SPECIAL INTERESTS MAY WRECK HOOVER 
COMMISSION PROPOSALS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this country, by and large, en- 
dorse the objectives of the Hoover Com- 
mission. Nota day goes by but that some 
Member receives a letter from a con- 
stituent urging speedy action on the rec- 
ommendations proposed by that distin- 
guished group of public-spirited citizens 
who comprised the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. Every individual 
knows from his own experience and con- 
tact with Government agencies that 
there is room for improvement in the 
working of Government. Every taxpayer 
rightly insists that he should get full 
value for his tax dollar. 

Efficiency and economy have become 
watchwords of the American people. 
They recognize that to meet the difficult 
problems of the atomic age, our demo- 
cratic Government must be sound and 
strong and efficiently organized. 

The Hoover Commission set out with a 
mandate from Congress to study our 
complex Government machinery and to 
make recommendations for overhauling 
it. Agencies and functions were to be re- 
grouped by major purpose to reduce their 
number, to eliminate overlap and dupli- 
cation wherever possible; in short, to 
make the structure of Government more 
compact and coherent and more amena- 
ble to effective management by the Chief 
Executive. Within each department and 
agency, lines of authority and account- 
ability were to be clearly drawn, center- 
ing full authority and responsibility in 
the Executive head and allowing him to 
delegate to subordinates. Adequate staff 
assistance was to be provided and the 
management activities of Government 
improved and strengthened. 

These broad objectives were laudable, 
commanding support and approval, not 
only by the people, but by the Congress 
and the administration. The Congress 
established the legal framework for the 
exercise of Presidential initiative in 
Government reorganization by passing 
the Reorganization Act of 1949. Other 
vital reorganization bills were passed, 
holding forth the real promise of large 
savings. Prominent among these enact- 
ments were the military unification law 
and the law establishing the General 
Services Administration, As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization, I have been 
privileged to take an active part in the 
legislative work on reorganization. 

The President, for his own part, 
promptly directed the departments and 
agencies of the executive branch to 
search out and put into operation every 
possible administrative improvement. 
He appointed an eminent committee of 
citizens to advise him on administrative 
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management and to keep watch on re- 
organization progress in the executive 
branch. One series of reorganization 
plans was submitted to the Congress by 
the President last year and another se- 
ries is pending before us now. 

Experts in public administration say 
that we have accomplished more in the 
past year by way of Government reor- 
ganization than in any like period in all 
our history. Mr. Hoover himself, while 
pointing out that the job of Government 
reorganization cannot be done overnight, 
that it is a long-term process, has said 
recently that the progress made by this 
Congress and administration to date is 
“truly astonishing.” President Truman 
estimated in his message accompanyirg 
the 21 reorganization plans of 1950 that 
approval of these plans will bring us to 
the half-way mark in carrying out the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are witnessing 
a most strange and peculiar event. The 
President’s reorganization plans, sub- 
mitted in good faith and with serious 
regard for the objectives sought by the 
Hoover Commission, are being assailed 
from every quarter c^ the business com- 
munity. One group opposes one plan; 
another group opposes another plan. 
The loud lip service for the Hoover Com- 
mission report in general has changed 
into loud lip noises against the Hoover 
Commission reports in particular, Many 
of those organizations who so dutifully 
went on record in support of the Hoover 
Commission report are now finding rea- 
sons—at least their Washington lobbyists 
and spokesmen are finding reasons—why 
one or another of the President’s reor- 
ganization plans should be opposed and 
rejected. 

The American Bankers’ Association 
has undertaken a grass-roots campaign 
to work up opposition to Reorganization 
Plan No. 1. The organized bankers do 
not like this plan because they do not 
have faith in the administrative super- 
vision that some future Secretary of the 
Treasury might exercise over the Office of 
Comptroller of the Currency. I say 
“future Secretary” because, in this in- 
stance, Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
shares the views of the banking com- 
munity. He has joined then in express- 
ing opposition to Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, ignoring the judgment of his own 
Chief Executive and the Director of the 
Budget. 

The patent lawyers of this country do 
not trust the Secretary of Commerce. 
They see in Reorganization Plan No. 5 
a device whereby the Secretary of Com- 
merce will award patents to his political 
friends and tear down the American 
free-enterprise system. 

The ship-owning interests would per- 
haps like to join in the hue and cry by 
opposing Reorganization Plan No. 21, 
transferring the Maritime Commission 
to the Department of Commerce. They 
have been less vocal, I dare say, because 
the quality of administration of ship sub- 
sidies in the presently constituted Mari- 
time Commission is something less than 
is to be desired. 

Ex-Senator Joe Ball has articulated 
the views of those who do not trust the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
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His business letter, I am told, expresses 
opposition to Reorganization Plan No. 2 
because he sees in it a device whereby the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation will 
come too much under the thumb of the 
Attorney General. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers are opposed to Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 12 relating to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, because 
they like the administrative absurdity 
created by the Taft-Hartley Act better 
than they like good government, 

These and other assorted business and 
financial organizations are also opposed 
to Reorganization Plan No. 6 because 
they do not accept the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations that the Depart- 
ment of Labor should be resurrected and 
the Secretary of Labor given full author- 
ity to administer certain laws relating to 
labor. A Secretary of Labor, in their 
eyes, has less integrity and less con- 
scientiousness as a public servant than 
the secretary of some other department. 

I do not know where the big farm or- 
ganizations stand on Reorganization 
Plan No. 4, but it is safe to say that they 
do not greet with joyous acclaim the 
centering of full authority and responsi- 
bility over the Government’s agricultural 
activities in the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Nor will the mining interests greet 
with joyous acclaim Reorganization 
Plan No. 3, which would make the Bu- 
reau of Mines, among other Interior 
units, wholly responsible to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Perhaps the same can 
be said for some of the reclamation in- 
terests which have been backstopping 
the Bureau of Reclamation in its hardly 
concealed opposition to the proposed 
CVA which the Secretary of Interior has 
fully endorsed. 

I have been reliably informed, Mr. 
Speaker, that opposition has been ex- 
pressed by one group or another to 15 of 
the 21 reorganization plans submitted by 
the President and pending before the 
Congress. My latest count shows there 
are now 17 separate resolutions of dis- 
approval which have been formerly in- 
troduced in either the House or Senate 
on 14 of the 21 reorganization plans. 

I venture to say that more such reso- 
lutions of disapproval will be forthcom- 
ing as the various interests in opposition 
become more vocal. It is the right and 
privilege of every Member to introduce 
such resolutions. I do not question the 
good faith of any Member who may take 
objection. Each case may have some 
merit from the standpoint of the group 
affected. The question I wish to raise 
is: Where will this process end, Mr. 
Speaker? If every particular group or 
private interest is to be satisfied by a 
resolution and by a vote of disapproval, 
the work of the Hoover Commission will 
godownthedrain. The $2,000,000 spent 
by that Commission will have gone for 
nought. The grandiloquent sentiments 
of support for the Hoover Commission, 
which so many business organizations 
were quick to make, will turn out to be 
the hollow voices of hypocrisy. 

A citizens’ committee has been estab- 
lished for some time to educate the pub- 
lic on the findings of the Hoover Com- 
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mission and to mobilize support for the 
Commission’s recommendations. Many 
solid and respectable businessmen are to 
be found among the sponsors of the citi- 
zens’ committee. They have contrib- 
uted money to the organization. They 
have spread the gospel of the Hoover 
Commission far and wide. But now in 
many cases, they find their own business 
interests opposed to reorganization. 
Perhaps that explains the fact that the 
citizens’ committee has been less than a 
bold advocate of the President’s reor- 
ganization plans. 

As these plans come before our Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, and hearings are 
held on the resolutions of disapproval, 
we try to hear all views, despite the 
limited time allowed under the Reorgani- 
zation Act. Oftentimes, the points ad- 
vanced by opponents of a plan are 
sincerely made and worthy of serious 
consideration. Nevertheless, I must say 
that it is amusing and almost pathetic 
to note some of the arguments which are 
being used to justify opposition to these 
basic recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. The twinge of conscience 
is readily apparent, Mr. Speaker. Of 
course, they support the Hoover Com- 
mission—but. 

Some accuse the President of bad 
faith, as did a spokesman for the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, when he 
told our Committee on Expenditures that 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 was a device 
to “get Denham,” general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Some profess to be doubtful of the le- 
gality of a proposed reorganization, and 
as creators of the doubt, urge against the 


acceptance of a measure of doubtful le- 


gality. 

Eagerly they search the four corners of 
the Hoover Commission reports, the re- 
ports of the task forces, the staff memo- 
randa, to find some phrase, some shade 
of meaning, some equivocation that will 
give a breath of support to their views. 

Some deny that economy or efficiency 
will result from the proposed reorgani- 
zation, and-cover their retreat by stout- 
ly maintaining that even economy or ef- 
ficiency are too high in price to pay for 
the immeasurable harm that allegedly 
will be done by the particular reorgani- 
zation. 

Where the Hoover Commission made a 
recommendation covering all analogous 
departments or agencies, arguments now 
are put forth to the effect that this or 
that agency should be exempt, either be- 
cause it is so different from the rest or 
because the Hoover Commission did not 
single it out for special mention when 
the general recommendation was made. 

Behind these and similar arguments 
lies a simple and understandable desire 
by many of the special groups concerned 
to let well enough alone, to oppose any 
change in organization lest an entrenched 
interest or a favored position be dis- 
turbed in relationships carefully built up 
with the agencies of Government. 

More than that, Mr. Speaker, I detect 
frequently behind these arguments of op- 

ion, a lack of faith in the basic 
rinciples of Government organization 
ch the Hoover Commission so clear- 

ly and repeatedly advocated. The Com- 
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mission went ahead of the assumption 
that democratic government must be 
based on trust, not on mistrust. The 
Commission believed that the placement 
of full authority in the executive heads 
of regrouped departments and agencies 
Was good, not bad, because accountabili- 
ty goes with authority. We cannot hold 
a public administrative official fully re- 
sponsible unless we give him the neces- 
sary and complete authority to do his 
job. 

The opponents of these reorganization 
plans too often take the opposite view. 
It seems almost as if they cultivate con- 
flict and diffusion of responsibility in ad- 
ministration because they do not really 
approve of the law designed to carry out 
a given public policy. Where they can- 
not succeed in getting the law rescinded 
or modified, they seem determined to 
prevent its proper execution. 

It frequently happens that private in- 
terests affected by a law build up an ad- 
vantageous relationship—advantageous 
to them with the public agency or com- 
mission that administers the law. The 
organized bankers of this country quite 
frankly regard the Comptroller of the 
Currency as their sponsor in Washing- 
ton, D. C. To cite another example, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is re- 
garded by some as overfriendly to the 
railroads. I would suppose that these 
agencies were created to protect the pub- 
lic interest rather than to act as the 
sponsor or guardian of some private in- 
terest. 

Naturally, these groups that enjoy a 
favored position are reluctant to have 
any change, any reorganization that 
might jeopardize their position. 

This leads me to observe that if we are 
sincere about our concern for the objec- 
tives of the Hoover Commission, if we are 
going to get the job of reorganization 
completed, we must hold high the con- 
cept of the public interest—high above 
the clamor of private interests opposed 
to specific reorganization plans. We 
must protect the main body of the Hoo- 
ver Commission recommendations from 
being torn to shreds as if it were a car- 
cass surrounded by snarling jackals. 

Let me emphasize, as I have done be- 
fore, that we are not committed to adopt 
each and every proposal made by the 
Hoover Commission. Each of these 300 
or more recommendations is to be con- 
sidered upon its merits. Sincere per- 
sons may differ about the worth and de- 
sirability of a particular reorganization 
proposal. There is no uniquely correct 
answer to every problem of governmental 
organization. 

My remarks are not a brief for the 
Hoover Commission proposals in their 
entirety. Instead I plead for preserva- 
tion of those basic principles which guid- 
ed the Commission’s work. To preserve 
those basic principles, we cannot allow 
ourselves to say that the Secretary of 
Commerce or the Secretary of Labor or 
some other department or agency head 
is not to be trusted with full authority 
over the affairs of his department or 
agency. We cannot justifiably oppose 
the reorganization plans of the President 
which are designed to establish the or- 
ganization framework for good ad- 
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ministration throughout the executive 
branch, 

Let us have these considerations in 
mind when we come to pass judgment in 
this House on those reorganization plans. 
Let us have an anxious regard for the 
public interest which must be served 
above all else. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ALLEN] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 


MERCHANT MARINE OPERATING 
SUBSIDIES 


Mr. ALLEN of California, Mr. Speak- 
er, the debates on Friday, May 5, 1950, 
with respect to the revision of the pro- 
vision in the appropriations for the Mar- 
itime Commission which imposed a limit 
on the granting of operating subsidies 
and discussions with several of my col- 
leagues in the House lead me to believe 
that it would be appropriate to amplify 
the record in several particulars. 

I wish at the outset to express my 
appreciation to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, THOMAS] and to the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee for their un- 
derstanding and patience in the many 
conversations which led to the revision 
of the provision referred to. 

The following facts may be of some 
interest to the Members of the House. 

There are presently 13 subsidized lines. 
These lines held contracts, commitments, 
authorizations, or obligations from the 
Maritime Commission on January 1, 
1950, covering the operation of 243 pri- 
vately owned vessels and 11 chartered 
vessels, 4 of which were of the freighter 
category. It appears that the four char- 
tered freighter vessels will not continue 
under charter after July 1 of this year, 
although the passenger vessels probably 
will continue. The total number of ves- 
sels covered by existing subsidy con- 
tracts, authorizations, commitments, and 
so forth, as of January 1, 1950, is there- 
fore 254. After adjustment to reflect 
the elimination of the chartered freight- 
ers, it is 250. : 

On January 1, 1950, there were six ves- 
sels under construction or contracts for 
construction by three companies. Three 
of these vessels are for the American 
President Lines, two for the American 
Export Lines and one for the United 
States Lines. I understand that only 
four of the six vessels are likely to be 
delivered during fiscal year 1951. 

On January 1, 1950, there were ap- 
plications for subsidy under consider- 
ation for 25 vessels. These applications 
have been filed by Arnold Bernstein 
Steamship Corp., South Atlantic Steam- 
ship Co., Gulf & South American Steam- 
ship Co., Pacific Far East Line, and Pa- 
cific Transport Lines. However, the 25 
vessels covered by these applications in- 
clude two major reconversions which 
may not be completed during fiscal year 
1951. The two reconversions are passen- 
ger ships for the Arnold Bernstein 
Steamship Corp. 

The minimum number of vessels re- 
quired to take care of the vessels out- 
lined in the preceding three paragraphs 
would be 277 after eliminating vessels 
that may not require subsidy in fiscal 
year 1951, either because of redelivery 
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of chartered vessels, reconversion, or 
delay in delivery of vessels under con- 
struction, The maximum number of 
vessels that could be covered by the three 
preceding paragraphs would be 285. 

The amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on May 5 permits 
the Maritime Commission to award oper- 
ating-differential subsidies covering the 
full number of vessels in all three cate- 
gories above outlined—namely, 285. It 
accomplishes this objective by fixing a 
ceiling on the number of vessels equal 
to the cumulative total of the vessels 
outlined in the three paragraphs before 
referred to. Assuming that the existing 
subsidized lines operate 250 subsidized 
vessels in fiscal year 1951, the Commis- 
sion may subsidize 35 more vessels. 

On January 1, 1950, there were about 
600 American-flag vessels, excluding 
tankers, operating in the foreign trade. 
The 600 vessels in actual operation on 
that date represent a substantial reduc- 
tion from the number previously operat- 
ing, which exceeded 800 vessels during 
the fiscal year 1950. Moreover, the en- 
tire American- flag fleet carried substan- 
tially less than 50 percent of the cargo 
in the foreign trade in fiscal year 1950. 
The downward trend has been truly 
alarming. The effect of the appropria- 
tion bill would be to limit subsidies to a 
maximum of 285 of these 600 vessels. 
Therefore over 50 percent of the Amer- 
ican-flag vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade will thus be precluded from re- 
ceiving subsidy aid during fiscal year 
1951. 

Because of the growth of the foreign- 
flag merchant marine and the ability 
of foreign-flag vessels to operate at low- 
er rate levels due primarily to lower 
wage costs than American-flag vessels, 
it has now become apparent that un- 
subsidized American-flag vessels are 
likely to be driven from the foreign 
trade except to the extent that they are 
embraced within the subsidy program. 
As a result, we are faced with the seri- 
ous threat that the American-flag fleet 
in the foreign trade will be cut in half— 
from 600 to less than 300 vessels. This 
would be a condition adverse to the 
United States, its national defense, the 
national economy, and the foreign 
trade. 

The purpose of an operating differen- 
tial subsidy is to place the American 
shipowner in a position to compete with 
his foreign competitors in world trade 
without being at a substantial disadvan- 
tage with regard to wages and subsist- 
ence of officers and crews, repairs, and 
other items with regard to which Ameri- 
cans are at a substantial disadvantage in 
foreign competition. The payment of 
shipping subsidies never guarantees a 
profit to the operator. The operating 
subsidy is the only subsidy paid by the 
Government to any industry that is sub- 
ject to repayment by the receiver. The 
operator must repay to the United 
States one-half of any profit in excess 
of 10 percent per annum upon the op- 
erator’s capital investment necessarily 
employed in the operation of the sub- 
sidized vessels. During the 11 years from 
1938 to December 31, 1948, inclusive, the 
total cperating differential subsidy pay- 
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ments to all the lines were approximate- 
ly $87,953,000. The amount of such sub- 
sidy repaid or repayable to the Govern- 
ment as recapture was approximately 
$52,438,000. The net subsidy for the 11- 
year period was, therefore, approximate- 
ly $35,515,000. 

The seriousness of the situation with 
which we are confronted cannot be ex- 
aggerated. We are faced with a drastic 
reduction in the size and scope of our 
American merchant marine. We are 
confronted with the threat of reducing 
the participation of the American- flag 
merchant marine in the foreign trade 
to less than 25 percent, as contrasted 
with our objective of 50-percent partici- 
pation. What this means in terms of 
idle vessels, less employment, impaired 
usefulness of the merchant marine as a 
naval auxiliary, loss of revenue to repair 
yards, stevedores, port authorities, and 
other business dependent upon patronage 
of American-flag vessels, as well as ship- 
ping interests dependent upon regular 
American-flag service is too obvious to 
need elaboration. The situation calls for 
action which will make it clear that the 
United States Government does not in- 
tend to abandon the seas to foreign-flag 
operators. 

This matter is of particular concern 
to California and the area which I 
represent. On the west coast there is 
a substantial unemployment problem in- 
sofar as seamen, longshoremen, and other 
workers dependent on maritime employ- 
ment are concerned. Any development 
which threatens a further reduction in 
employment of seamen, longshoremen, 
shipyard workers, and similar employees 
represents a serious danger to the econ- 
omy of my area. It threatens the exist- 
ence of the going organizations and the 
nucleus of skills which are required in 
times of emergencies to build, operate, 
and repair our ships, organizations and 
skills which we have desperately needed 
and found woefully inadequate in many 
of our seaports in the two great emer- 
gencies of the past few years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] is- 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


FREEDOM FAIR 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in the day the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Jacoss] mentioned the Freedom 
Fair, whereupon the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Rapaut] said that talk 
about the Fredom Fair is like talking 
about Europe and he added, “What we 
are talking about here today is Uncle 
Sam’s pocketbook.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say just a word 
about the Freedom Fair and Uncle Sam’s 
pocketbook. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the 
Washington Evening Star of last Friday 
captioned “Truman rejects plan to set 
up corporation for Freedom Fair” with a 
subheading “McGrath calls proposal of 
doubtful authority, urges Congress 
action.” 

I read the first two paragraphs of that 
article: 


The White House today rejected a proposal 
by the National Capital Sesquicentennial 
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Commission to set up a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to direct the business affairs connected 
with the operation of the Freedom Fair next 
year. 

An opinion from Attorney General Mc- 
Grath which went to the Commission from 
President Truman said that the plan was of 
doubtful legality and suggested that the 
Commission should seek specific authority 
from the Congress if it desires to proceed 
with its plan. 


On Saturday last the Washington 
Evening Star ran another story cap- 
tioned “Sesqui Commission studies de- 
cision on Freedom Fair,” a story written 
with the byline William A. Millen. I 
read two paragraphs from that story: 

The National Capital Sesquicentennial 
Commission, now at the crossroads, will have 
to decide whether to hold a Freedom Fair or 
concentrate on a series of special events. 

Mr. Massmann, the Commission’s general 
manager, believes that if Freedom Fair is 
not held, about $2,000,000, set aside for that 
purpose, will have to be returned to the 
Federal Treasury. 


Mr. Speaker, I have had sent to me 
copies of the minutes of the meeting of 
the Sesquicentennial Commission of 
March 15, 1950. There was a discussion 
at that meeting regarding a letter dated 
March 7, 1950, directed to the President 
regarding three problems facing the 
Commission. 

These three problems being first, the 
necessity of finding a site; second, the 
necessity for a ruling as to whether or 
not the Commission can grant authority 
to a nonprofit corporation; and third, 
the need for a survey to determine the 
interest of industry in participation. 

I quote from the minutes: 

The letter dated March 7, 1950, states in 
effect that if an adequate site is available, 
and if we have the authority to create a non- 
profit corporation, it is the recommendation 
of the executive committee that a survey 
of industry be undertaken for a period not 
to exceed 4 months and that our liability for 
such a survey shall not exceed $150,000 if 
we do not proceed with Freedom Fair. After 
full discussion of the problems involved 
and with the clear understanding that 
further action with regard to Freedom Fair 
. must await a favorable ruling from the At- 
torney General, there was a motion by Mr. 
(Joseph C.) McGarraghy that the report and 
recommendations of the executive commit- 
tee be approved. 


This was seconded by Commissioner 
John Russell Young and the motion was 
unanimously carried. 

I read further from the March 15 
minutes: 

Mr. Barron— 


Meaning Mr. Carter T. Barron, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Commis- 
sion— 


voiced the opinion of those present when he 
stated that we owe it to Congress and our- 
selves to take steps and proceed with Free- 
dom Fair or to abandon it, 

Mr. Bastian— 


That is Mr. Walter M. Bastian, gen- 
eral counsel of the Commission— 
said he thought a ruling from the A 
General might be forthcoming in about @ 
week. It was agreed that if the ruling of 
the Attorney General is negative, we must 
announce the abandonment of Freedom Fair. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of this ac- 
tion by the Commission and the recent 
ruling of the Attorney General of the 
United States, I propose to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, that he have the appro- 
priate subcommittee hold immediate 
hearings to ascertain whether the $2,- 
000,000 said to be unexpended can now 
be returned to the Federal Treasury in 
the interest of all of the taxpayers of the 
United States. Our committee should 
call in the executive officials of the Com- 
mission before we complete action on 
the omnibus appropriation bill. It can 
be done; it should be done tomorrow. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Rasaut] I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who spoke on chapter 
IX, civil functions, general appropriation 
bill, 1951, today, may have five legislative 
days in which to revise and extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH (at the request of Mr. TABER) 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. HAND (at the request of Mr. 
TABER) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. DEWART (at the request of Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH) was granted permission 
to extend his remarks. 

Mr. CHESNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article from the Chicago Sun- 
Times. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in three 
separate instances and attach to each 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address by Dr. R. L. Meiling, 
Director of Medical Services under the 
Secretary of Defense; and also an ad- 
dress by Admiral William H. P. Blandy. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude therein certain material from a 
high-school student body in California, 
notwithstanding that it exceeds two 
pages and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $451. 

Mr. JONAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Chicago Daily. 
News of May 5, 1950, and two editorials 
from the Chicago Tribune of the same 
date. 

Mr. JENISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, for an 
indefinite period, on account of illness 
in family. 
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To Mr. McConneEtz (at the request of 
Mr. Gavin), on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIED. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 9, 
1950, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1434. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting a report on records 
proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Public 
Lands. H.R.7339. A bill to abolish the 
Holy Cross National Monument in the State 
of Colorado, and to provide for the adminis- 
tration of the lands contained therein as a 
part of the national forest within which such 
national monument is situated, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2019). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 693. Resolution for the waiving 
of points of order against chapter XI of H. R. 
7786, a bill making appropriations for the 
support of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, and providing further 
for the waiving of points of order against 
an amendment to chapter XI, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2021). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 78. Concur- 
rent resolution favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2020). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 8411. A bill to provide for certain per 
capita payments to members of the Three 
Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold Reser- 
vation, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. SANBORN: 

H. R. 8412. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain irrigation and power 
projects in the Snake River Basin, Idaho, 
Wyo., and Oreg., and the Crooked River, 
Oreg., to establish a Snake River Basin ac- 
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count, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 
By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 8413. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 8414. A bill to authorize credits to 
certain public agencies of the United States 
for costs of construction and operation and 
maintenance of flood-protective levee sys- 
tems along or adjacent to the lower Colorado 
River, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R, 8415. A bill to extend and improve 
the unemployment-compensation program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 8416. A bill to amend Public Law 152, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved June 30, 1949; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

H. R. 8417. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act with respect to the 
regulation of motor carriers engaged in com- 
merce to and from the Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 8418. A bill to authorize loans to 
make available in any area or region credit 
formerly made available in such area or re- 
gion by the Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 8419. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
time for bringing suit against the United 
States in the case of certain tort claims, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, LEMKE: 

H. R. 8420. A bill to provide for the recon- 
struction and repair of roads, bridges, or 
streets in the States of North Dakota and 
Minnesota which were destroyed or damaged 
by floods in the spring of 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. Res. 591. Resolution for the relief of 
Mrs. Rose Margaret Torrance; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 592. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 6826, a bill to extend 
the Selective Service Act of 1948; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 8421. A bill for the relief of Bartula 
Posidel, Jordan Gic, Louis Bercari, Liberat 
Belulovic, Ivan Zgaljierdic, and Josip Peras; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 8422. A bill for the relief of Carmen- 
ciata von Plettenberg; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 8423. A bill for the relief of Yuriko 
Mizumoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 8424. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
R. Kleinman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 8425. A bill for the relief of Hiroichi 
Hamasaki and Shizu Hamasaki; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ILLER- of California: 

H. R. 8426. A bill for the relief of Shizuko 

Yabe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. NICHOLSON: 
H. R. 8427. A bill for the relief of Dr. Chia 
Len Lui; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2110. By Mr. HALE: Petition of the Port- 
land (Maine) Central Labor Union, opposing 
the reduction in mail service as ordered by 
the Postmaster General; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

2111. By Mr. POLK: Petition of the Council 
of the Village of Hillsboro, Ohio, signed by 
Karl Doebele, Mayor, Charles L. Barger, Presi- 
dent of Council, and W. J. Ludwick, Clerk, 
petitioning Congress to amend H. R. 6000; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2112. By Mr. RICH: Resolution of the 
Busii ess and Professional Women's Club of 
Galeton, Pa., against any form of compul- 
sory health insurance or any system of 
political medicine designed for national 
bureaucratic control; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 9, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, bowing our heads and 
our hearts at this noontide altar, we 
would be still and know that Thou art 
God. When so many hopes are dashed 
to the ground, so many dreams shattered, 
help us to rest our minds in Thee and in 
the strength of those everlasting values 
which nothing can destroy. 

Grant us sweet reasonableness in all 
our dealings with our fellow men and 
with each other. Make us large-hearted 
in helping and generous in criticizing. 
Keep us from unkind words and from un- 
kind silences; yet sure and strong in the 
faith that is in us wherever we are called 
to stand in this epic hour may we strike 
our blow for the truth of God and the 
freedom of man. In the dear Redeemer's 
name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, May 8, 
1950, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 7797) to provide for- 
eign economic assistance; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and that Mr. Ker, Mr. RICHARDS, 

Mr. Gorpon, Mr. Vorys, and Mrs. BOLTON 

of Ohio were appointed managers on the 

part of the House at the conference. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. SALTONSTALL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FLANDERS was 
excused from attendance on the session 
of the Senate today. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lucas, the Commit- 
tee on Finance and a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare were authorized to meet this after- 
noon during the session of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Martin 
Anderson Hoey Maybank 
Benton Holland Millikin 
Brewster Humphrey Mundt 
Bricker Ives Myers 
Bridges Jenner Neely 

Butler Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chavez Kefauver Saltonstall 
Connally Kem Schoeppel 
Cordon Kerr Smith, Maine 
Donnell Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Ecton Leahy Taft 
Ellender Lehman Thomas, Okla. 
Ferguson Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Frear Long Thye 
Fulbright Lucas Tydin 
George McClellan Watkins 
Gilette McFarland Wherry 
Green McKellar Wiley 
Gurney McMahon Williams 
Hayden Magnuson Withers 
Hendrickson Malone Young 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
GRAHAM], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Hunt], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEyr] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. TAYLOR] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Torey] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DARBY] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy] is detained on official 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be per- 
mitted to present petitions and memo- 
rials, introduce bills and joint resolutions, 
and submit routine matters for the Rrc- 
orp, without debate and without 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


REPORT OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the 
seventh report of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration created by the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public Law 
472, 80th Cong.), approved April 3, 1948. 

The report covers activities under the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (title 
I of Public Law 472) as well as the pro- 
grams of economic aid to China under 
section 12 of Public Law 47, Eighty-first 
Congress, and to the Republic of Korea 
under the provisions of the Foreign Aid 
Appropriation Act of 1949 (Public Law 
793, 80th Cong.) and Public Laws 154 
and 196, Eighty-first Congress. 

There is included in the appendix a 
summary of the status of the United 
States foreign relief program (Public 
Law 84, 80th Cong.) and the United 
States foreign aid program (Public Law 
389, 80th Cong.). 

This report covers the quarter ended 
December 31, 1949. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, May 8, 1950. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, withdrawing the name of Julian Evelio 
Valdes-Rodriguez or Evelio Valdes Rodri- 
guez from a report relating to aliens whose 
deportation was suspended more than 6 
months ago, transmitted to the Senate on 
June 1, 1949; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

REPORT ON OPERATIONS UNDER Fort PECK 
PROJECT, MONTANA 

A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, on operations under the 
Fort Peck project, Montana, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1949 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

ACTIVITIES OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF BUREAU 
OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 

rior, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
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lation relating to the activities of tempo- 
rary and certain other employees of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


PROCEDURES IN ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN 
Trust Funps By VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize revision of 
the procedures employed in the administra- 
tion of certain trust funds administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT OF THE TEXTILE FOUNDATION 


A letter from the chairman of the Textile 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Foundation for the fiscal year ended De- 
cember 31, 1949 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Concurrent resolution to provide for a re- 
port of sanatoria services provided by the 
State of South Carolina for veterans; io 
indicate the inadequacy of federally sup- 
ported sanatoria services afforded veterans 
who reside in South Carolina; to acquaint 
Congress with the dilemma of veterans 
suffering from tuberculosis, mental illness, 
and other disabilities; and to further pro- 
vide for sanatoria for veterans in South 
Carolina 
“Whereas the greatest and most urgent 

need of war veterans of this great country 

at this time is prompt and adequate hos- 
pitalization for those suffering from physical 
and mental diseases and infirmities; and 
“Whereas it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that State supported sanatoria of South 

Carolina, such as the State hospital and 

State park sanatorium, have established 

and approved policies of giving preferences 

to nonveterans on the theory that the Fed- 
eral Government was responsible for the hos- 
pitalization of veterans, whereas nonveterans 
must be accepted as the State’s responsi- 
bility; and 

“Whereas in spite of this fact our State 
institutions have found it necessary to ac- 
cept some veterans for treatment, due to the 
urgency of this need, and there are now ap- 
proximately 100 veterans in our State hos- 
pital and at least 9 veterans in our State TB 
sanatorium; and 

“Whereas it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that all presently available hospital 
facilities of the Veterans’ Administration of 
the Government of the United States are 

being utilized to capacity and there is a 

clearly demonstrated need for providing 

additional facilities, especially for cases of 
mental disorders and tuberculosis; and 
“Whereas a recent order of the President 
of the United States has necessitated plans 
in the Veterans’ Administration for cancella- 
tion of 24 proposed hospitals and the can- 
celing of proposed additions to 14 other hos- 
pitals, eliminating 16,000 proposed beds; and 
“Whereas such curtailment of bed facili- 
ties is calculated to increase the suffering of 
veterans throughout this Nation because the 

Veterans’ Administration lacks facilities to 

hospitalize many veterans who may be in 

real and immediate need of hospital treat- 
ment; and 

“Whereas failure to hospitalize veterans 
promptly will ultimately result in aggrava- 
tion of injuries and suffering which, in turn, 
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will result in increased compensation and 
pension claims against the Government; and 

“Whereas the policy of present curtail- 
ment appears to be a penny-wise, pound-fool- 
ish action aimed at present savings which 
may mean future costs of several times the 
amount saved now; and 

“Whereas there is a lack of sanatoria space 
for veterans who are TB victims in South 
Carolina in both State-supported and fed- 
erally operated sanatoria and as a result 
many are spreading this disease among the 
rest of the population at the same time that a 
drive to eliminate the disease is being waged 
on a national scale; and 

“Whereas it is desirable that the Federal 
Government immediately take the necessary 
action to insure prompt and adequate care 
for all physically and mentally sick, or dis- 
abled veterans to the end that the States will 
not have to accept the responsibility for 
them; and 

“Whereas in the meantime the State of 
South Carolina must not stand idle, placid, 
and apathetic, and allow any disabled vet- 
eran, sick in mind or body, to be shunted 
from one agency to another, but must on 
the contrary give him aid and succor; and 

“Whereas the crest of veterans suffering 
from mental, spiritual, and physical illness 
as a result of the holocaust of World War II 
is rising and will not reach its peak until 
1979, when need for hospitalization will be 
most acute, as estimated by experts of the 
American Red Cross and other interested and 
concerned agencies; and 

“Whereas the protection of sick and dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents is a 
primary responsibility of all able-bodied 
veterans, their organizations, and the peo- 
ple of the United States, and is the main 
reason for the existence of veterans’ organ- 
izations: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) - 

“1. That Congress be advised of the un- 
fortunate conditions existing as outlined 
above, with the request that action be taken 
to alleviate this situation; 

“2. That State institutions of the State of 
South Carolina be instructed not to refuse to 
admit any patient on the supposition that he 
or she is a veteran, adequately provided for 
elsewhere, until such time as the service 
organizations of this State are satisfied, and 
state that all veterans needing hospitaliza- 
tion are adequately provided for by the Fed- 
eral Government; 

“3. That the administrative heads of 
State hospital agencies of South Carolina be 
requested hereby to report to this assembly 
not later than the 1950 session what services 
they are rendering to disabled veterans and 
what the cost for such service is, together 
with an estimate of the amounts of money 
which will be required to provide expanded 
facilities for veterans, on a permanent basis, 
in the event the Federal Government makes 
no further provision to accept full responsi- 
bility for the mentally and physically sick 
and wounded who took up arms to preserve 
th. democracy of the United States of 
America.” 

A resolution adopted by the members of 
the Resolutions Committee of the Midwest 
Agricultural Price Stabilization Farm Forum, 
in the State of Minnesota, relating to pro- 
duction quotas and limitations imposed on 
farm products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Middle Atlantic Regional Council 
of the National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials, of Buffalo, N. T., signed by Clarence C. 
Klein, president, remonstrating against any 
reduction in appropriations for the Public 
Housing Administration; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Association of Social Workers, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., endorsing the proposed plan for 
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technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and for the full amount of $45,000,000 
to be appropriated the first year therefor; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Rev. M. J. Divine, New York City, N. Y. 
praying for the admission into the Union 
of Australia and New Zealand as States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Georgia Asso- 
ciation B’Nai B'rith Lodges, in Macon, Gà., 
favoring the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Veterans of 
the Four Hundred and Forty-second Combat 
Team, One Hundredth Infantry Battalion, 
Military Intelligence Service, and the One 
Thousand Three Hundred and Thirty-ninth 
Engineers, favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation granting statehood to Hawail; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Ninety-first 
Division, Southern California Sector, Los 
Angeles, Calif., relating to communism in 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of Boston, Mass., protesting 
against the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing compulsory health insurance; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by Independent 
Chapter 641, B'nai B'rith, of Washington, 
D. C., favoring the enactment of Senate bill 
1527, providing home rule for the District 
of Columbia; ordered to lie on the table. 

A telegram embodying a resolution adopted 
by the Arlington County (Va.) Board of 
County Commissioners, signed by Daniel A. 
Dugan, chairman, protesting against the 
pending amendment to the Hatch Act, relat- 
ing to the participation by Federal employees 
in the process of local government; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil, of Monterey County, Calif., remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of the so-called 
Mundt-Nixon bill, to protect the United 
States against certain un-American and sub- 
versive activities, and for other purposes; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1950— 


RESOLUTION OF MONTGOMERY COUN- 
TY (MD.) BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, the at- 
titude of the banking fraternity of Mary- 
land toward the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1950 is clearly reflected 


in a resolution adopted by the Mont- 


gomery County Bankers Association on 
April 20, 1950. 

The resolution stresses the relation- 
ship of trust and confidence which the 
members of the county bankers associa- 
tion have enjoyed with the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, which is in 
line with the expressed conviction of 
several hundred bank officials and direc- 
tors who have corresponded with me on 
this plan. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution of the Montgomery County 
Bankers Association be printed in the 
Record, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
RESOLUTION MADE BY MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

BANKERS ASSOCIATION APRIL 20, 1950 
Whereas on March 13, 1950, the President 
of the United States transmitted to the Con- 
gress Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1950, pre- 
pared in accordance with Reorganization Act 
of 1949; and 
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Whereas the plan provided for reorganiza- 
tions of the Department of the Treasury, 
which, among other things, would have the 
effect of transferring all the functions of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and 

Whereas such transfer would, in the 
opinion of our association, destroy the pres- 
tige of the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, established 86 years ago, and be a 
serious blow to our national economy; and 

Whereas the principal objective of the Re- 
organization Act of 1949 is to reduce the ex- 
penditures and promote economy to the 
fullest extent consistent with and the effi- 
cient operation of Government to which pro- 
gram we, as bankers, heartily subscribe; and 

Whereas the transfer of the Comptroller's 
Office would not accomplish this objective be- 
cause it is one of the few administrative 
agencies of Government that uses no tax 
funds and is supported entirely by assess- 
ments upon the banks it supervises; and 

Whereas the banks supervised by the 
Comptroller of the Currency own over thirty- 
eight billions of Government securities and 
can envision situations in the future where 
serious matter of policy in the management 
of the public debt might place the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the embarrassing position 
of representing both debtor and creditor at 
the same time; and 

Whereas the members of the Montgomery 
County Bankers Association have enjoyed the 
value of a relationship of trust and confi- 
dence with this agency and have been im- 
pressed with the high quality of service ren- 
dered by the career men that guide its des- 
tinies: Now, therefore, be it 4 

Resolved, That the Montgomery County 
Bankers Association in regular meeting as- 
sembled on this 20th day of April 1950 do 
herepy go on record opposing any change in 
the existing status of the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments of the United States to report 
out favorably Senate Resolution 246, and 
thereby disapprove Government Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No, 1 of 1950; further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation be instructed to send a copy of these 
resolutions to each Senator from Maryland; 
and 

Resolved, That the Montgomery County 
Bankers Association of Montgomery County, 
Md., is unalterably opposed to the passage 
of H. R. 6840, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to our representatives in 
Congress. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

H. R. 7889. A bill to postpone the applica- 
tion of the Classification Act of 1949 to cer- 
tain employees of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem; without amendment (Rept. No. 1540). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. J. Res. 466. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries 
for the purpose of exhibition at the First 
United States International Trade Fair, Inc., 
Chicago, III., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1541). 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 269), which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: ` 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
hereby is authorized to expend from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, during the 
Eighty-first Congress, $5,000 in addition to 
the amount, and for the same purposes, spec- 
ified in section 134 (a) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act approved August 2, 1946. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 3562. A bill for the relief of Zigmund 
Danilewicz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 3563. A bill for the relief of Dr. Francis 

S. N. Kwok; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3564. A bill to extend the benefits of 
sec. 1 (c) of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, to employees 
who are involuntarily separated after having 
rendered 20 years of service; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Earl Dallam Johnson, of Con- 
necticut, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, vice Archibald S. Alexander, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


NATIONAL SECURITY—ADDRESS BY MAJ. 
GEN. W. H. ARNOLD 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address on national security delivered by 
Maj. Gen. W. H. Arnold, before the Reserve 
officers’ convention at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
May 6, 1950, which appeal in the Appendix.] 


LABOR RECORD OF SENATOR THOMAS OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement setting forth his labor record, 
which appears in the Anpendix.] 


FUEL RESOURCES AND THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE—ADDRESS BY RODERICK 
STEPHENS 


[Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an address en- 
titled “Our Fuel Resources and the National 
Defense,” delivered by Roderick Stephens at 
the Eighth Annual Anthracite Conference 
of Lehigh University on May 4, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL SERVICE— 
NEWSPAPER COMMENT 
[Mr. LANGER, by separate requests, asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Rrconn 46 newspaper editorials and articles 
regarding the curtailment in postal service, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE CURRENT 
UTILITY SCENE—ADDRESS BY DONALD 
C. COOK 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

an address delivered by Donald C. Cook, 

Commissioner, Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission, before the New York Society of 

Sccurity Analysts, on March 29, 1960, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 

CONDUCT OF CONGRESSIONAL INVESTI- 
GATIONS—ARTICLE BY HENRY H. GLAS- 
SIE AND THOMAS M. COOLEY II 
[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a tentative 
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draft of suggested committee rules for con- 
duct cf congressional investigations, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PLAN FOR A NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM—LETTER FROM W. H. WASH- 
INGTON 


[Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recor a letter from W. H. Washington sub- 
mitting a plan for national defense, which 
appears in the Appendix.] i 


THREE GOLDEN BALLS—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE TIMES-NEWS 
[Mr. DWORSHAK asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the RECorD an edi- 
torial entitled “Three Golden Balls,” pub- 
lished in the Times-News, of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, which appears in the Appendix.] 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF RURAL 
ELEOTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“REA’s 15 Years of History Tells Story of 
Progress,” published in the Farmers Union 
News, on May 8, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 


REFUSAL OF COMMUNISTS TO ACKNOWL- 
EDGE MEMBERSHIP IN COMMUNIST 
PARTY—EDITORIAL FROM THE HARRIS- 
BURG (PA.) EVENING NEWS 
[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial en- 

titled “Why No Answer,” published in the 

Evening News, of Harrisburg, Pa., May 1, 

1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE AMERICAN FREE-ENTERPRISE SYS- 
TEM AND SOCIALISTIC TRENDS—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE YORK (PA.) DIS- 
PATCH 
[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Aren't You Grown-Ups Ashamed?” 
published in the York (Pa.) Dispatch, of 

April 15, 1950, which appears in the 

Appendix.) 


WHY MR. BROWDER AS WITNESS?— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
(PA.) OBSERVER 
[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Why Mr. Browder as Witness?” 
published in the Washington (Pa.) Observer, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR McCARTHY BE- 
FORE MIDWEST COUNCIL OF YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS 
IMr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address 

delivered by him before the Fifth Annual 

Convention of the Midwest Council of 

Young Republicans, at the La Salle Hotel, 

Chicago, III., on May 6, 1950, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 

CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL SERVICE— 
STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM C. 
DOHERTY, PRESIDENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER 
CARRIERS : 

Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement by 
William C. Doherty, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, before 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, on Tuesday, May 9, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

BIPARTISAN COMMISSION RELATING TO 
AMERICAN POLICY IN GERMANY— 
ANALYSIS OF SENATE RESOLUTION 260 
BY CHARLES COLLINGWOOD 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
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body of the Recorp at this point the text 
of an analysis of Senate Resolution 260 
which was made by news commentator 
Charles Collingwood in his radio broad- 
cast over CBS on April 29, 1950. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF SENATE RESOLUTION 260 AS MADE 
BY NEWS COMMENTATOR CHARLES COLLING- 
woop IN His Rabio Broadcast Over CBS, 
AFRIL 29, 1950 
There is a very interesting movement under 

way in the Congress of the United States. 
It is a movement to investigate the content 
and results of American policy toward Ger- 
many. Perhaps “investigation” is not the 
right word—it is a word when associated with 
Congress which has come to imply spies, 
melodrama, and bitter passion—that is ap- 
parently not the purpose of the movement 
in Congress. What has happened is that a 
group of Senators, including GILLETTE, of 
Iowa, who is a Democrat; Ives, of New York, 
who is a Republican; Douctas, of Illinois, a 
Democrat, HENDRICKSON, of New Jersey, a 
Republican, and several others have intro- 
duced a resolution calling for a bi 
Presidential commission to study American 
foreign policy in Germany. Next week a bi- 
partisan group in the House will put forward 
a similar measure. Their purpose, as far 
as one can tell, is not to embarrass anyone, 
or seek for any scapegoat, but rather to 
focus attention on current trends in Ger- 
many and see whether what we have been 
doing is right, and whether we should do 
anything else in the future. 

We haven't worried very much about Ger- 
many. It is a curious thing that we would 
fight the most costly war in history, expend 
unprecedented amounts of blood and treas- 
ure to bring Germany to her Knees, and then 
turn aside, as it were, and say this is finished, 
we will worry about something else. But 
Germany is still there, weakened, debilitated, 
to be sure, but still there, potentially strong, 
marvelously recuperative, still the key to the 
future of Europe. The Russians know this 
and they have set in motion a competition 
for the sympathies and support of the Ger- 
man people, the outcome of which will have 
a profound influence on the course of the 
future. Of late there has been coming out 
of Germany a stream of reports profoundly 
disquieting to many. The same old people 
are coming back to power, it is said. Chan- 
celor Adenauer, our hand-picked west Ger- 
man chancelor, is leading Germans in sing- 
ing the old nationalist anthem, Deutschland 
Uber Alles. German authorities are becom- 


ing more and more defiant of the occupation . 


authorities. In other words, it is being said, 
Germany hasn’t changed at all, And even 
more ominous, there are bits and pieces 
which seem to fit together which seem to 
indicate that powerful forces in Germany, 
western Germany, may be supporting a new 
alliance with Russia, may be plotting to cast 
their lot with their giant eastern neighbor 
as Hitler once did, as Germany did at Rapallo 
in 1920, as Bismarck, the iron chancelor, ad- 
vocated. It is a frightening picture, and not, 
many are convinced, a fanciful one. But 
whatever the truth of it, there is no doubt 
whatever that the future orientation of Ger- 
many will be a tremendous factor. And there 
is no doubt whatever that German recovery 
is not proceeding precisely along the lines 
which we had hoped. 

Which brings us back to the study being 
urged upon Congress. Its sponsors are not 
trying to find a villain, an Owen Lattimore, 
they are not trying to secure the resigna- 
tion of Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
They are only, so they say, trying to find 
out what Is happening in Germany, and how 
our policy might accomplish its ends. As 
Senator GILLETTE said in introducing the 
resolution, “Now, while there is still time, 
I urge that the Congress and the people com- 
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mence the long overdue debate on Germany 
and our policy there.” Let's find out what's 
going on in Germany, said Senator GILLETTE, 
before we wake up as we did in China, and 
find it is lost to us before we even knew 
what was going on. It would be a novelty, 
at that, to have an investigation in these 
days before the event rather than after it. 
CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL SERVICE— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


During the course of Mr. LANGER’s re- 
marks, when requesting separately the 
insertion in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
of various editorials commenting on the 
curtailment in the postal service, the 
following occurred: 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
from North Dakota have, for insertion in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, editorials 
from all the newspapers in the United 
States which comment upon the postal 
Situation? 

Mr. LANGER. Ihave all of them that 
have my point of view, I may say, and 
they have appeared in newspapers in 
practically every State of the Union, 
criticizing the order of the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall not object to the Senator’s request 
to have them printed, but I think it is a 
trespass upon the Recorp and upon the 
Senate to fill up the Record with repeti- 
tious material. 

If the Senator from North Dakota 
wishes to put two or three editorials into 
the Recorp, that is one thing. On the 
other hand, to put in a whole bale of that 
kind of stuff is unreasonable, because it 
costs a considerable amount of money to 
print them. I do not know the exact 
amount that it costs to print such edito- -` 
rials in the Recorp, but it costs a great 
deal of money. 

I wish to say that I very much disagree 
with a policy of cramming the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp with waste paper and 
trash simply to give weight to some view 
of a Senator, in an effort to bolster up 
his view. 

The Senator from North Dakota al- 
ready has taken his position on this mat- 
ter, and the material he is submitting is 
not going to influence him, because he 
says the editorials represent his view. I 
doubt very much whether they will affect 
the view of any other Member of the Sen- 
ate, although I will not pass judgment as 
to that. 

I simply want the Recorp to show that 
I dissent and disagree with this whole- 
sale filling of the RECORD. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
surprised that the distinguished Senator 
from Texas would call a Texas newspaper 
editorial waste paper and trash for 
among the editorials I have offered are 
some from Texas newspapers and the 
Sherman Democrat, published at Sher- 
man, Tex., the editorial being entitled, 
“Postman Rings Once,” is the last edito- 
rial I have submitted for the RECORD. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
trust that the statement of the Senator 
from Texas is assurance that during the 
next week we shall not have any repeti- 
tious material included in the RECORD, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Not unless the Sen- 
ator speaks twice, 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yesterday at Gales- 
burg, II., the President stated, accord- 
ing to the press, that the next few 
months would determine whether there 
would be a third world war. 

Last Thursday the President stated 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] was unduly alarmed about the 
situation in feeling that there was any 
imminent danger. 

I think it will help to clarify the pos- 
sible confusion if an article from the 
Manchester Evening Leader of Thursday, 
May 4, reporting the President's inter- 
view at that time with the press, is in- 
serted in the Record. I ask unanimous 
consent for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT HOLDS SITUATION Nor As BAD AS IN 
1946—Hovuse ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 
APPROVES EXTENSION OF DRAFT 
WaAsHINGTON.—President Truman said to- 

day that the defense budget for fiscal 1952 

will be lower because this country is not 

alarmed about the international situation. 

Mr. Truman's press conference statement 
seemed to contradict warnings by military 
and congressional leaders that the cold-war 
situation has worsened and that defense 
spending probably will be higher in the 
future. 

SEES STEADY IMPROVEMENT 

Admitting that he might be optimistic 
because a President has to be that way, Mr. 
Truman said that the international situation 
is not nearly as bad as it was in the first half 
of 1946 and that it has improved steadily. 

Nonetheless, the House Armed Services 
Committee heeded warnings by the Nation's 
top military leaders and approved a 2-year 
extension of the draft law. But it stipulated 
that there can be no actual inductions un- 
less Congress gives the word. 

Mr. Truman rejected suggestions that the 
United States cannot afford to keep the Mar- 
shall plan going. He said the plan is one 
of the most effective means of fighting the 
cold war and reminded that a cold war is 
cheaper than a shooting war. 

At the same time, Mr. Truman said he 
completely disagrees with former President 
Herbert Hoover’s proposal to revamp the 
United Nations to exclude Russia and her 
satellites. 

The President, who saw Mr. Hoover yester- 
day, said he was friendly with him but that 
he definitely did not agree with his pro- 
posal to reorganize the United Nations, 

The Chief Executive said he discussed this 
with Mr. Hoover when he called at the White 
House yesterday. 

Mr. Hoover's proposal to reorganize the 
UN without Russia also has been cold-shoul- 
dered by John Foster Dulles and John 8. 
Cooper, former Republican Senators now 
serving as advisers to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson; and Warren Austin, another former 
Republican Senator who is now the chief 
United States representative to the UN. 

Mr. Truman's forecast of lower military 
spending in 1952 developed after a reporter 
asked whether he planned greatly increased 
defense expenditures in his next budget. Mr. 
Truman will submit the 1952 budget to Con- 
gress next January. 

Actually, the President said, the defense 
budget will be smaller because this country 
is not alarmed in any sense of the word about 
the internationa! cituation. 

He said his Fogram is to merely maintain 
the defenres of the Nation at the point of 
necessity. 

The President said that he has not invited 
Senator GLEN TAYLOR, Democrat, Idaho, the 
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former Wallace progressive, to accompany 
him on a forthcoming tour of Idaho. 

The President also was questioned about 
the primary defeat of another liberal Demo- 
crat, Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, of Florida. 

Mr. Truman said he did not consider PEP- 
Per’s defeat by Representative GEORGE A. 
Smatuers to be a rebuke for his administra- 
tion. He said he did not believe the Florida 
primary vote indicated any national trend. 
He said it was a Florida campaign and that 
certain issues got into it that had no national 
basis or foundation. 

TAYLOR, who bolted the Democratic Party 
in 1948 to run for Vice President on the Pro- 
gressive Party ticket headed by Henry A. Wal- 
lace, said yesterday that Mr. Truman had 
given him such an invitation. 

The report had aroused Democrats who 
hope this year to defeat the former Progres- 
sive Party candidate in the August 10 Idaho 
primary. 

INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 

TIES IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE— 

THE AMERASIA CASE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
May 3, as appears at page 6249 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I inserted the 
first three of a series of articles dealing 
with the Amerasia case, as published in 
the Washington News. 

I now ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the installments appearing 
in the Washington Daily News on Thurs- 
Gay, May 4; Friday, May 5; Saturday, 
May 6; Monday, May 8; and Tuesday, 
May 9. I ask that they be inserted in 
the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me inquire how 
much it will cost to print the articles in 
the Recorp. All of us talk about econ- 
omy, of course. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ido not know what 
the cost will be. The first three articles 
of the series have already been printed 
in the Recorp. This matter is one of 
grave importance to the American peo- 
ple. I do not wish to impinge upon the 
time of the Senate by reading the arti- 
cles, but I feel that they are of suffi- 
cient importance so that if they cannot 
be printed in the Recor in the way I 
have requested, I shall be prepared to 
read them. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am not 
going to object to the articles being 
placed in the Recorp. All I inquired 
about was the probable cost involved. 
As the Senator from Texas said a mo- 
ment £go, we apparently do not have 
much care about what we spend for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
These articles are very important. I 
have read them all, myself, and they all 
perhaps ought to go into the RECORD. 
I was merely wondering about the ex- 
pense. I have noticed that the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government has very 
little compunction about spending 
money, but we are constantly criticizing 
the executive department for what it 
spends. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from California to print the articles in 
the RECORD? 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Dally News of May 4, 
1950 


Bupenz Ser To Trstiry—AMERASIA BREAK 
UPSET COMMIES 


(By Frederick Woltman) 


Louis F, Budenz has notified the Tydings 
Senate subcommittee he is prepared to testify 
about a series of frantic meetings called by 
the top leaders of the Communist Party after 
the Amerasia arrests on June 6, 1945, it was 
learned here today. 

The ex-Communist sent the subcommittee 
the name of a new mysterious figure who at- 
tended at least one of the secret Amerasia 
sessions of the party’s all-powerful politburo 
in New York City. 

He is Robert W. Weiner, formerly national 
treasurer of the Communist Party, who was 
convicted of passport fraud in 1940. At con- 
gressional hearings here Weiner has been de- 
Sic as head of the party’s conspiratorial 

und 

At an emergency session of the party's 
inner circle, Mr. Budenz wrote the Tydings 
subcommittee, Weiner proposed that the 
Communist Party raise money for the Amer- 
asia defense, 

Present also, in one of his rare appearances 
at party headquarters, said Mr. Budenz, was 
the late Joseph R. Brodsky, chief counsel for 
the Communist Party. 


ARRESTS THREW PARTY INTO A FRENZY 


The Amerasia arrests threw the Communist 
Party into a frenzy. 

The American Communist movement, its 
leaders agreed had a major crisis on its 
hands. 

For Philip J. Jaffe, editor of Amerasis, had 
been a close friend and coworker of Earl 
Browder. On at least three occasions he 
had visited Browder’s home in Yonkers while 
under FBI surveillance before his arrest, 
And he had made calls on the Soviet con- 
sulate in New York City. 

When Mr. Jaffe was arrested the Justice 
Department charged him with acting as ring- 
leader of a conspiracy to violate the Espio- 
nage Act in the theft of highly secret Gov- 
ernment documents. 

Although Browder was on his way out, the 
Communist Party could not afford to be 
linked with such a scandal. 

At one of the Amerasia sessions, some- 
one suggested that the party turn against 
Mr. Jaffe and accuse him of spying for dapen; 
This proposal was disapproved. 

WHERE BUDENZ SAID HE HEARD HISS MENTIONED 

Then, it was proposed that the party try to 
use influence on the Government. The 
name mentioned was Alger Hiss, the State 
Department official since convicted of per- 
jury in the famous Whittaker Chambers 
pumpkin papers trial. 

This recommendation, the political com- 
mittee was told, originated with Lt. Andrew 
Roth, one of the six arrested in the Amerasia 
case, according to testimony of Mr. Budenz 
at an executive session of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee on August 
1948. 

Formerly, Mr. Jaffe's researcher on Amer- 
asia, Lieutenant Roth had been assigned to 
naval intelligence where he served as liaison 
Officer with the State Department. The 
grand jury subsequently indicted him. 
But, later, on motion of the Justice Depart- 
ment, the indictment was dismissed. 

In the 1948 House committee hearing, Mr. 
Budenz was asked if he could recall any 
specific incidence where the name of Alger 
Hiss was mentioned in Communist circles.” 

The witness recalled a meeting of the po- 
litical committee after the Amerasia case 
broke. There, he testified, “it was men« 
tioned that Lieutenant Roth—his first name 
starts with an A—I do not know whether 
it is Andrew or Arnold, or what—who was a 
member of the party, had recommended the 
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possibility of getting Mr. Hiss to use some 
influence in the matter. 

“I do not know what disposition was ever 
made of that.” 

WEINER WIELDED GREAT INFLUENCE IN PARTY 

It was a different Amerasia conference 
that Weiner attended, Mr. Budenz recalls. 

Born Welwel Warszower, Weiner had been 
sentenced to 2 years in Federal prison. He 
had used a fake birth certificate to show his 
birthplace to be Atlantic City instead of 
Radanjonko, Russia. Because of a heart con- 
dition, he never served time. 

As president of the International Workers 
Order, propaganda arm of the party among 
foreign-language groups in America, Weiner 
wielded great influence in the party appa- 
ratus. 

The special party fund he administered, 
according to previous testimony, was used 
to finance illegal trips of Communist func- 
tionaries abroad as well as other secret en- 
terprises that could not be entered in the 
books. It was always in cash. 

Mr. Budenz never found out what hap- 
pened to Weiner’s proposal of an Amerasia 
defense fund, to be put up by the Commu- 
nist Party. The Daily Worker managing edi- 
tor was called into the ninth-fioor Amerasia 
sessions only on special occasions—mostly 
to get instructions on how to handle the 
delicate Amerasia story in his news columns. 

Jack Stachel, a member of the politburo, 
was present at some of the meetings. He 
was one of the 11 Communists convicted last 
year in New York. 


BROWDER VISIT TO JAFFE EMBARRASSING TO PARTY 


Another possible source of embarrassment 
to the party was Browder's visit to Mr. 
Jaffe’s apartment on April 22, 1945. Present 
also was Tung Pi-wu, en route to the United 
Nations organization conference in San Fran- 
cisco as a delegate of the Chinese Reds. The 
session lasted 5 hours. 

A former resident of Russia, Tung had 
been one of the three ranking Chinese Com- 
munists who, through the years, master- 
minded the Red opposition to the Nationalist 
Government. 

The Browder-Jaffe-Tung meeting was wit- 
nessed by FBI agents working on the Amer- 
asia investigation. But last week, while 
testifying before the Tyding subcommittee, 
Browder protected his friend, Mr, Jaffe. He 
refused to say whether Jaffe was present. 

Browder’s refusal to name Mr. Jaffe may 
help lay the groundwork for contempt 

the subcommittee is preparing 
against the ex-Red boss. 

One line of action came out of the party's 
Amerasia conferences. The Communist 
Party started a counter-offensive to discredit 
the Amerasia charges. It called them a 
“Red-baiting attack on democracy,” ex- 
coriated J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, and 
called for a deluge of protests to President 
Truman. 


PARTY SHOWED GRATITUDE TO AMERASIA GROUP 


Five weeks after Mr. Jaffe was let off with a 
$2,500 fine on a guilty plea, the Communist 
Party demonstrated its appreciation for the 
Amerasia group. 

Joseph Starobm, the party's foreign 
policy expert, glowingly reviewed Mr. Jaffe’s 
Frontiers in Asia” in The Daily Worker of 
December 3, 1945. 

Starobin praised not only Mr. Jaffe’s book, 
but also books by Lieutenant Roth, Kate 
Mitchell, Jaffe’s co-editor on Amerasia who 
was arrested but later cleared by the grand 
jury, and Owen Lattimore, who had served 
on Amerasia's editorial board from 1937-41. 

He termed their works “a remarkable out- 
pouring of progressive literature about Asia,” 
“a virtual renaissance of American writing 
and thinking on the Far East.” 

These wites, said Starobin, “are almost 
unanimous * * * in their sympathy for 
the Chinese Communist program.” 
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{From the Washington Daily News of 
May 5, 1950] 
McCartHy Orr on New CHARGE—AMERASIA 
Dion’r Ger Atomic Dara 
(By Frederick Woltman) 

Senator JoserH R. McCartuez's sensational 
charge that the Amerasia case inyolved the 
transmission of atomic secrets to Russia is 
not borne out by facts gathered by the FBI. 
which investigated the case, or the Office of 
Strategic Services (OSS), which first broke 
it. 

His statement that, 6 months before the 
bombing of Hiroshima, reports found in 
Amerasia’s office showed that the magazine’s 


staff had been collecting atom bomb secrets 


is based on the fiimsiest of evidence. 

On the contrary, an intensive, 3-months’ 
investigation convinced the FBI that 
Amerasia and its editor Philip J. Jaffe, were 
not concerned with atomic secrets. Their 
interest was to collect secret Government 
records which might be useful in promoting 
the cause of communism in the Far East. 

In a statement which made headlines 
throughout the Nation yesterday, Senator 
McCartuy based his charge on what he said 
was the testimony of Frank Brooks Bielaski 
in an executive session of the Tydings Sen- 
ate subcommittee. 

The Bielaski testimony has not been made 
public. 


THE NEWS PUBLISHES THE CORRECT STORY 


But, on the basis of earlier talks with Mr. 
Bielaski and his superiors in the Office of 
Strategic Services, the News publishes the 
correct story: 

Mr. Bielaski, wartime drector of under- 
cover investigations for OSS, raided the offi- 
ces of Amerasia magazine on March 12, 1945, 
He acted on the authority of Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, OSS chief, after Amerasia 
published a confidential OSS report. 

There he found hundreds of classified rec- 
ords stolen from the State Department. 

The discovery set off the FBI inquiry which 
ended in the Amerasia arrests on June 6, 
1945. 


OSS AGENTS DIDN’T RECALL A-BOMB TITLE 

The atom bomb exploded over Hiroshima 
August 6, 1945. This was Mr. Bielaski's first 
knowledge that atomic energy was being 
harnessed for war purposes, But the recol- 
lection came to him that one of the docu- 
ments he saw at Amerasia’s headquarters 5 
months earlier may have been marked “A- 
Bomb Plan for Japan.” He wasn’t certain, 
But it started him wondering. 


NONE RECALLED DOCUMENT WITH A-BOMB IN 
TITLE 

In the next few months, Mr. Bielaski con- 
sulted the three other OSS agents who had 
been on the raid with him. None of them 
recalled a document with any such title. 

One secret Government record they had 
seen dealt with the location of strategic 
bombing targets in Japan. 

At the time of the raid, he would not have 
known the difference between an A-bomb, 
B-bomb, or C-bomb, Mr. Bielaski recently 
told me. But he did seem to remember that 
the document in question had to do with the 
systematic bombing of Japanese industrial 
centers, 


NO A-BOMB DOCUMENTS SEIZED IN FBI RAID 

When the FBI raided Amerasia June 6, 
1945, its agents confiscated hundreds of Gov- 
ernment documents. None was titled “A- 
Bomb Plan for Japan.” And none concerned 
atomic bomb research, 

During his service with OSS, Mr. Bielaski's 
superior was Archbold van Beuren, the 
security chief for OSS. It was he who 
brought the Amerasia discoveries to General 
Donovan and sat in on the high policy con- 
ferences which led to the FBI investigation, 
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Mr. van Beuren, now editor of Cue maga- 
zine in New York City, told me Mr. Bielaski 
had not mentioned the A-bomb angle to him 
until a couple of years later. 

There was some question as to whether 
the title might have been “A Bombing Plan 
for Japan“ or “A Bomb Plan for Japan.” 

“Frank’s attitude,” said Mr. van Beuren, 
“was ‘of course, I can’t be sure what it was, 
but I’ve always wondered.’ That was still his 
attitude when I saw him a few weeks ago.” 


DOUBTS DOCUMENT WOULD HAVE BEEN AVAILABLE 


Because the atom bomb secret was guarded 
so closely, the former OSS security had ex- 
pressed grave doubts that such a document 
would have been available, even to the State 
Department. 

“It was all so long after the fact, as far as 
I'm concerned,” said Mr. van Beuren, “that it 
doesn’t make any sense at all.” 

General Donovan, it is known, has no in- 
formation that atomic bomb records were 
found in the OSS raid on Amerasia. 

Meanwhile, Senator McCartuy yesterday 
urged the Tydings subcommittee to subpena 
both General Donovan and Mr. van Beuren. 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 6, 
1950] 


DONOVAN URGED SPEED AFTER RAID—BUT AMER- 
ASIA ARRESTS TOOK 3 MONTHS 


(By Frederick Woltman) 


The telephone rang in the Wardman Park 
Hotel suite of Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr. It was 8:30 p. m., March 12, 
1945. The Secretary, already in bed, was 
trying to catch up on his sleep. 

“I've got something of the greatest impor- 
tance,” said the voice on the other end, “and 
must see you at once.” It was Maj. Gen. 
William J. Donovan, head of America’s war- 
7 — „ Office of Strategic Services 
( è 

Clad in his dressing gown, Se Stet- 
tinius shortly received General Donovan; his 
security chief, Archbold van Beuren, and his 
legal aide, Maj. J. J. Monigan, of the Judge 
Advocate's office. Present also was Assistant 
Secretary of State Julius C. Holmes. 

General Donovan laid 14 secret Govern- 
ment documents on the table. They had 
been found earlier that morning during a 
midnight raid by his investigation unit on 
the offices of Amerasia magazine in New York 
City, the OSS director explained. 

All had been stolen from State Depart- 
ment files. Six came originally from OSS; 
the rest, from the War, Navy, and State De- 
partments and the Office of Censorship. 

“Oh, my God!” exclaimed Secretary Stet- 
tinius, 

“Julius,” he said, turning to his Assistant 
Secretary, “if we can find out where this came 
from, we'll get to the bottom of the whole 
thing and stop these leaks.” 

General Donovan proposed that the whole 
thing be turned over to the district attorney 
so he could start a John Doe grand jury pro- 
ceding the next morning. That way, he ex- 
plained, Philip J. Jaffe, the editor, and every- 
one else connected with Amerasia could be 
subpenaed and questioned at once with no 
chance to compare notes. 


FBI GOT THE CASE AND 3 MONTHS PASSED 


This was the dramtic start of the Amerasia 
case. The signals changed, however, and it 
was given to the FBI instead. After a 3- 
month investigation, the FBI arrested Jaffe 
and five associates. But, within 4 or 6 
months, for reasons still a mystery to the 
public, the Justice Department kissed off the 
Amerasia case, 3 

The Tydings Senate subcommittee heard 
the story of its origin in executive session 
last Thursday, as told by Frank Brooks Bie- 
laski, General Donovan's undercover investi- 
gations chief who led the March 12, 1945, 
raid. Mr. Bielaski's testimony has not yet 
been made public. 
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But the documents he found, Mr, van 
Beuren told me since, “were of real impor- 
tance, not just fourth-rate stuff as has been 
claimed since.” 

The six OSS records were confidential re- 
ports from its Research and Development 
Division in the Far East, said the ex-OSS 
security officer who now edits Cue magazine 
in New York. Jaffe's Amerasia concentrated 
on promoting Communist aims in the Far 
East 


One ot the documents the raiding party 
left behind was a secret report on the house- 
hold of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. It 
was signed by Clarence Gauss, Ambassador to 
China, according to William J. Losty, one of 
Mr. Bielaski’s three OSS aides on the raid. 

“It was apparently intended for the confi- 
dential information of the Secretary of 
State,” Mr. Losty, a former FBI agent, told 
me. “As I recall, it in iicated the Chiangs 
were not getting along.” 

RAIDERS WERE AMAZED AND HORRIFIED 

“We were amazed and horrified. We had 
no right to see it, much less Jaffe.” 

No sooner had he stepped into the editor’s 
office, sald Mr. Losty, than he picked up 50 to 
60 original State Department documents 
from Jaffe’s desk. Lying there also were 
photostats of about 15 of them. 

Another document, he recalls, was marked: 
“For the Office of the Chief of Naval Intelli- 
gence only.” Mr. Losty is now an investi- 
gator in the inland marine department of 
the Insurance Co. of North America. 

Mr. Bielaski told me he counted at least 
160 documents he considered of primary im- 
portance, One OSS report, originating in 
China, was marked: “Not to be released under 
any circumstances to the OWI.” (The Office 
of War Information). 

The raiders found in an inside room an 
elaborate photo-copying laboratory, capable 
of reproducing documents in wholesale 
quantities. “We couldn't understand what 
that had to do with magazine publishing,” 
Mr. Bielaski commented. 

What led OSS to crack the Amerasia case 
in the first place was a stroke of luck and the 
sharp eye of an OSS official. 

OLD AMERASIA ARTICLE GAVE THE TIPOFF 

Glancing through the obscure magazine, 
Amerasia, he ran across an article criticizing 
British aims toward Thailand. A month or 
so before, he remembered, a secret report on 
the same subject, intended for the State De- 
partment, had passed over the desk of his 
boss. He was Dr. William Langer, chief of 
OSS research and analysis and now a history 
professor at Harvard. 

The two were almost identical. 

General Donovan was consulted and acted 
quickly. For the Thailand report was one of 
a series prepared by OSS. Each analyzed 
fundamental disagreements between British 
and United States policy on the Far East. 

Their publication could have seriously em- 
barrassed relations between the two allied 
powers at the peak of the war. 

TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR WATCH PUT ON AMERASIA 

Mr. Bielaski put a 24-hour surveillance on 
Amerasi«’s offices. For 10 days the magazine 
staff worked through the night—running the 
photo-copying equipment—it was learned 
later, 

Then one Sunday night the office finally 
closed. With the aid of a lock expert, Mr. 
Bielaski and his three aides entered. And 
made their sensational astonishing discov- 
erles. 

Several years later Mr. Bielaski received 
from Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson a 
certificate of appreciation for his services 
with OSS. 

The Justice Department, meanwhile, had 
quietly whitewashed the Amerasia case. 
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[From the Washington Daily News of 
May 8, 1950] 
AMERASIA EDITOR DUPED COFCUNDERS 
(By Frederick Woltman) 

Philip J. Jaffe concealed his Communist 
record from his cofounders of Amerasia 
magazine when he got them to join his edi- 
torial board in 1937 to give it an air of 
scholarly respectability. 

Two of them, both college professors, re- 
signed in 1940. They were fed up with the 
way Mr. Jaffe kept slanting its editorial 
policies, 

Yet, in court 5 years later, when Mr. Jaffe 
pleaded guilty to the stolen documents 
charge, his lawyer named these same two 
professors as “distinguished academic peo- 
ple“ who helped the defendant set up 
Amerasia, 


NOTHING SAID IN COURT ABOUT THE 
RESIGNATIONS 


Nothing was said about the resignations. 
And the true story of Amerasia—how Mr. 
Jaffe fooled his cofounders as well as his 
readers—never came before the judge. 

Instead, Mr. Jaffe was pictured to the 
court as a hard-working, conscientious mag- 
azine editor, moved by “an excess of journal- 
istic zeal” but “for a trustworthy purpose.” 
The Justice Department seconded this white- 
wash and he got off with a $2,500 fine. 

The two professors who had a different 
experience were Dr. Cyrus H. Peake, of Colum- 
bia, and Dr. Kenneth W. Colegrave, of North- 
western. Both rank high in the academic 
field. Dr, Peake, a widely recognized author- 
ity on Asia, is now intelligence officer for 
the Division of Far Eastern Affairs in the 
State Department. 

Both had agreed to join Amerasia on the 
assurance it would be a scholarly journal, 
appealing to students and presenting con- 
flicting points of view. They eventually 
found otherwise. 8 


“AN UNHAPPY EPISODE ONE REGRETS” 


Dr, Peake told the News and other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers today he and other co- 
founders of Amerasia were completely un- 


aware of Mr. Jaffe’s Communist background. 


They had no notion that Mr. Jaffe’s closest 
associates on Amerasia, Frederick V. Field 
and Ch'ao-ting Chi, were Communists and 
that all three had operated under aliases. 

Asked if he would have joined the venture, 
knowing these facts, Dr. Peake replied: 

“Definitely not. That was an unhappy 
episode in my life, one of those things one 
regrets.” 


OUTGROWTH OF BROWDER BRAIN CHILD, CHINA 
TODAY 


What the cofounders, the judge, and the 
public weren't told was that Amerasia, where 
the FBI found hundreds of classified war- 
time documents, was an outgrowth of China 
Today. China Today was a brain child of 
Ear! Browder, Communist Party boss. 
Browder picked Mr. Jaffe to run it. Under 
Mr. Jaffe, it stridently called for a Red revo- 
lution in China. 

In its first is.ue, China Today's masthead 
listed its three editors: J. W. Phillips, Hansu 
Chan, and Frederick Spencer. All were fake 
names, 

These three organized Amerasia. Phillips 
became Philip J. Juffe, managing editor. 
Hansu Chan became Ch’ao-ting Chi, a mem- 
ber of Amerasia’s editorial board. Spencer 
became Frederick Field, chairman of the Am- 
erasia board. 


BROWDER ASSUMED FIELD WAS COMMUNIST 

Mr. Field, great, great-grandson of Com, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, is a wealthy ex-Social- 
ist turned Communist. Financial angel to 
many Red causes, he had done useful jobs 
for the Communist Party. He wrote for the 
Daily. Worker and, during the Hitler-Stalin 
peace pact, ran the American peace mobiliza- 
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tion which tried to scuttle America’s defense 


program. 

Mr. Field's party membership was con- 
firmed here for the first time April 27. Asked 
about it by the Tydings Senate subcommittee, 
Earl Browder testified he had cooperated 
closely with Mr, Field and added: “I assumed 
he was a Communist,” 

Asked if he knew Mr. Jaffe to be a party 
member, Browder replied: “I did not. I ac- 
cepted him as a friend.” 

CHI WAS LEADING CHINESE COMMUNIST 

The third man, Ch’ao-ting Chi, alias Hansu 
Chan, wrote numerous articles and book re- 
views for the magazine. Mr. Jaffe described 
him in Amerasia as “a young Chinese 
scholar.” 

Actually, Chi was a leading Chinese Com- 
munist who attended Moscow Congress of the 
Communist International. He came to Amer- 
ica as a student, subsequently married Mr. 
Jaffe's niece, Harriet Levine. She became sec- 
retary of Amerasia's editorial board. 

For a period Chi helped edit a Chinese Com- 
munist newspaper from the ninth- floor polit- 
buro office of Communist Party national 
headquarters in New York City. 

According to recent news dispatches from 
Hong Kong, Chi today is waiting there to 
head Soviet China's delegation to the United 
Nations, if and when the Nationalist Goy- 
ernment delegates are kicked out in favor of 
the Chinese Communists, 


AMERASIA PLUGGED PARTY LINE ON ASIA 


Amerasia was no China Today. Its ap- 
proach was subtle. But it kept plugging the 
official party line on Asia, Every so often, 
both magazines ran articles simultaneously. 
Thus, the Tebruary 1941 issues each carried 
“Political Crisis in China,” by Kate Louise 
Mitchell, Mr. Jaffe's later coeditor who was 
arrested but cleared of charges in the Amer- 
asia case. 

Amerasia's principal function was to ex- 
plain, justify, and defend Russia's role in the 
Far East; and discredit the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment when Moscow so ordered. 

Mr. Jaffe wrote the lead article for the 
November 1940 issue. He titled it “China 
Faces New Danger.” The danger, according 
to Mr. Jaffe, lay in America’s aid to Britain. 
That was during the Hitler-Stalin friend- 
ship pact, when the British Isles were faced 
with a Nazi invasion. 

Mr. Jaffe wanted all the aid to go to China, 

After Stalin signed a neutrality pact with 
Japan on April 13, 1941—1less than 3 months 
before Hitler invaded Russia—Mr. Jaffe went 
to bat for it in Amerasia’s May issue. 


KEPT URGING COMMUNIST COALITION IN CHINA 


Long before Russia's last-minute entrance 
into the Pacific war, Amerasia was arguing 
that the Soviet Union must be included in 
the Far East peace settlement. In other 
words, get a foothold in postwar Asia, 

Amerasia kept urging that the United 
States press a Communist coalition on Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, which it eventually tried to 
do. And the magazine kept decrying what 
it called the red menace school of thought, 
meaning that bloc of American opinion 
which feared an eventual red China. 


AMERASIA’S INFLUENCE IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


Through all this period, Amerasia was 
the “bible” of the pro-Soviet China group in 
the State Department. 

After the Amerasia case blew up, Jaffe's 
codefendant, Emanuel Sigurd Larsen, dis- 
closed the magazine's influence in the State 
Department. When arrested, Mr. Larsen: was 
a specialist in the China Division of the 
State Department's Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs. 

Mr. Larsen paid a $500 fine without con- 
testing the charge of conspiracy to steal 
Government documents. He contended Mr, 
Jaffe had misled him, 
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“Probably not one informed American in 
20,000 ever heard of Amerasia,” Mr. Larsen 
wrote in the magazine Plain Talk. “But 
those of us who had to do with research 
or policy making in the field of our inter- 
national relations in Asia were well aware 
of the potent influence that almost un- 
known publication exercised upon the con- 
duct of American foreign policy.” 

“HOW DID IT HAPPEN” CHINA POLICY SWITCHED? 

“How did it happen,” he asked, “that the 
United States began to turn in 1944 upon 
its loyal ally, the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment, which had for 7 years fought Japan, 
and to assume the sponsorship of the rebel 
Communist regime which collaborated with 
the Japanese during the period of the Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact? 

“How did it come to pass that Washing- 
ton since 1944 has been seeking to foist 
Communist members upon the sole, recog- 
nized and legitimate government of China, 
a maneuver equivalent to an attempt by 
a powerful China to introduce Earl Browder 
and William Z. Foster into key positions in 
the United States Government?” 

Amerasia, Mr. Larsen concluded, was one 
answer. 


{From the Washington Daily News of 
May 9, 1950] 
Jarre’s 1,700 STOLEN FILES STILL SECRET 
(By Frederick Woltman) 

Nearly 5 years have passed since FBI agents 
raided Amerasia. They found between 1,500 
and 1,700 records or copies of records taken 
from Government files. Yet the contents of 
those records are still a carefully guarded 
secret of the Justice Department., 

The Government never even made public a 
list of them. Nor did it ever give out a gen- 
eral description of the items that filled four 
steel drawers in the office of the magazine’s 
editor, Philip J. Jaffe. 

On the day Mr. Jaffe was let off with a 
$2,500 fine on a guilty plea, Government at- 
torneys failed to show the court even one of 
the stolen records. They referred to them 
simply as several hundred documents deal- 
ing with the Far East. 

And they neglected to tell the court that 
Amerasia, in which Mr. Jaffe used data from 
the stolen records was really a propaganda 
journal, subtly selling the Communist Party 
line on Asia. 

When the Hobbs House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee looked into the Amerasia case in 1946, 
its members were allowed to glance through 
stacks of the stolen records. But Justice 
Department representatives stood by to make 
sure no notes were taken. 

At least 428 of the records were marked 
“confidential,” “secret,” or “top secret.” 

REVELATION VIOLATED ESPIONAGE STATUTE 

Some bore the imprint: 

“This document contains information af- 
fecting the national defense of the United 
States within the meaning of the Espionage 
Act, 50 United States Code 31-32, as amended. 
Its transmission or the revelation of its con- 
tents in any manner to an unauthorized per- 
son is prohibited by law.” 

Most or all of the documents came from 
State Department files. Originally, they 
Were prepared by the State Department, 
naval intelligence, military intelligence, Of- 
fice of Strategic Services (OSS), and Office of 
War Information (OWI). 

Descriptions of a few of the records con- 
fiscated in Mr. Jaffe’s office were assembled 
by the Scripps-Howard newspapers. Here 
they are: 

REPORT TOLD WHERE JAPANESE FLEET WAS 

A top secret report on the disposition of 
the Japanese Fleet before the battle of Leyte 
in October 1944. It gave the location and 
class of each Japanese warship. 

A secret report on the Far East by the 
Office of Postal and Telegraph Censorship. It 
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has been described as of current and vital 
interest to our Government and the Nation's 
welfare. 

A description of the prevailing winds and 
lengths of runways at landing fields in 
Korea. 

A report known as “Document 48” and en- 
titled “Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek—De- 
cline of His Prestige and Criticism of and Op- 
position to His Leadership.” This one was 
prepared by the State Department. 


CONTAINED COMPLETE DATA FOR BOMBING JAPAN 


A secret naval report on the schedule for 
bombing Japan, including the location of 
strategic targets. This was found in Mr. 
Jaffe's possession early in the spring of 1945. 
This was after the program started but before 
it was effected. 

A report on Philippine strategy. 

y confidential OSS report criticiz- 
ing Britain’s aims in Thailand. Mr. Jaffe's 
use of this document in Amerasia alerted the 
State Department through OSS that its files 
were being systematically rifled. 

Twelve personal, confidential reports or let- 
ters to Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

A State Department report on the domestic 
life of Generalissimo Chiang. 


CONTAINED COMPLETE DATA ON NATIONALIST 
ARMIES 


A military intelligence report of informa- 
tion obtained by interviewing Japanese pris- 
oners of war. The contents could not be 
ascertained. Ordinarily, POW’s are ques- 
tioned for military information about enemy 
plans. 

A lengthy, detailed report on the disposi- 
tion of the Chinese Nationalist armies. It 
gave the location, military strength, and ar- 
maments of all Nationalist forces, division by 
division. 

Some of these were called order-of-battle 
reports by military intelligence. The cate- 
gory of “top secret” was created during the 
war to protect order-of-battle intelligence. 
That's because the most reliable order-of- 
battle intelligence about Japan came from 
radio intercepts. Since it was vital that the 
Japs not know we had broken their code, all 
information from this source was made top 
secret. 

So strict was the security guard that even 
two-star generals who had not been cleared 
for top secret were barred from rooms where 
top-secret material was handled. It is doubt- 
ful if Mr. Jaffe was ever cleared for top secret. 


HERE IS BREAKDOWN OF DATA'S SOURCES 


Of the 428 known classified records taken 
from Mr. Jaffe’s office at Amerasia, there 
were: 

A total of 267 prepared by the State De- 
partment, including 2 copies of “top 
secret” and 20 originals and 14 copies marked 
“secret.” 

Fifty prepared by OSS, including two origi- 
nal and one copy of secret“ records. 

Nineteen prepared by naval intelligence, 
including one original marked “secret.” 

Thirty-four by military intelligence, in- 
cluding nine copies of “secret” documents. 

Pifty-eight prepared by OWI, including 
copies of three “secret” documents. 

All the rest were marked “confidential.” 


DISCLOSURE WOULD HARM NATIONAL SECURITY 


Under wartime-security regulations of 
most Government departments, the “secret” 
classification was defined as “material and 
information, the unauthorized disclosure of 
which would endanger national security, 
cause injury to the interest or prestige of the 
Nation, or any governmental activity thereof, 
or would be of advantage to a foreign nation.” 

“Top secret” was defined as secret mate- 
rial “the security aspect of which is para- 


“Confidential” material, “while not en- 
dangering the national security, would be 
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prejudicial to the interest or prestige of the 
Nation, or any governmental activity or indi- 
vidual, and would cause administrative em- 
barrassment or difficulty, or be of advantage 
to a foreign nation.” 

With the war so far in the past, many of 
the 1,500 to 1,700 documents taken from 
Amerasia could probably be declassified. But 
so long as the Justice Department keeps them 
under wraps, their contents will re- 
main secret. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to obtain the floor in my own right 
for the purpose of offering some personal 
remarks, rather than for the purpose of 
putting anything in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will recognize the Senator from Michi- 
gan when he gets around to him, but the 
Chair feels that, under the circum- 
stances, he should recognize the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], who has 
re ie a desire to speak on the FEPC 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a statement 
that will not take over 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire to 
make this statement in order that Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle who are 
very much concerned and vitally inter- 
ested in the passage of Senate bill 1728 
may stay close to Washington next week. 
It seems that perhaps after a week or 10 
days of debate on the measure we ought 
to be able to exhaust discussion on the 
merits and demerits of the bill. If it 
seems that the debate is to continue 
longer than that, and that the merits of 
the bill are not being discussed, then at 
that time we shall try to exercise our 
rights under rule XXII. I merely men- 
tion this now in order that Senators on 
the Democratic side of the aisle and also 
Senators on the Republican side of the 
aisle may try to arrange their affairs so 
that they will be present around Wednes- 
day, Thursday, or Friday, when we hope 
perhaps to get a vote on a cloture peti- 
tion which may be filed along the latter 
part of this week or the first of next week. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the Senator 
from Illinois presuppose that it is any 
more important for Senators to stay 
around for the next week, in reference to 
the importance of Senate bill 1728, 
than it is for them to be present when 
other important measures are coming up 
in the Senate of the United States? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I do not say that to 
my friend at all. It is always important 
for Senators to be here, but I am satis- 
fied a great number of Senators will want 
to vote on this question, which is a little 
different from the average matter com- 
ing before the Senate, because under the 
present rule it is necessary to have 64 
votes before it is possible to transact any 
business with a bill of this kind. So I 
merely mention that in the best of spirits 
and of good faith. Iam merely trying to 
say in advance to Senators, so that no 
one may come to me later on to say, 
“Why did you not give me that notice a 
week or so ago? I already have an en- 
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gagement in the West some place to 
make a speech, and I cannot fail to 


keep it.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 


Mr. RUSSELL, I think I can assure 
the distinguished majority leader that 
some of us on the Democratic side of the 
aisle will heed his admonition and will 
be here next week. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether the plan he has 
announced will be carried out without 
regard to the action of the Senate on 
other measures this week. 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot control the 
action of the Senate upon other meas- 
ures. I cannot anticipate what the 
Senate will do with any measure which 
might be taken up as a substitute for the 
pending question. I understand that a 
certain motion probably will be made in 
respect to Reorganization Plan No, 12, 
although I am assured by the leadership 
in the House of Representatives that they 
hope to be able to take up that plan on 
Thursday of this week. 

Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. LUCAS. First, I yield to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to say to 
the Senator that it has been widely ad- 
vertised throughout the country that a 
southern filibuster is in progress, and I 
wish to express the hope that a few of my 
colleagues from the South, who wish to 
speak on the Senate bill 1728, may have 
an opportunity to do so before the clo- 
ture petition is filed. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from 
Georgia will have that opportunity, I 
assure him, even if we have to go further 
than that. I do not want to cut off any 
legitimate debate in this proceeding, and 
there has been until now, of course, 
legitimate debate, regardless of whether 
anyone has said it is a filibuster. It has 
not been. The Senator from Georgia 
yesterday talked on the subject before 
the Senate, as did the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Tuomas] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives]. There were nu- 
merous questions and colloquies having 
to do strictly with the merits of the bill. 
We are, of course, technically debating 
the motion to take up the bill, and there 
is not very much talk about the motion, 
but, for this debate, I think we are com- 
pelled to consider the motion more or less 
with the bill itself so far as debating the 
merits are concerned, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s assurance, because some of my 
colleagues are very anxious to be heard 
on the merits of the bill and on the mo- 
tion to consider it. 

Mr. LUCAS. There are a number of 
Senators, I may say, who are proponents 
of the measure, who also desire to speak, 
I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I only wish 
to say that regardless of what the House 
does, I shall have to move tomorrow 
afternoon to take up Reorganization 
Plan No. 12. A great many Senators 
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have arranged to be here on Thursday, 
so they may vote on it. That notice has 
been given, and I fear I shall have to 
proceed, regardless of other business that 
may be before the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio, and, since 
he is determined to take up Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 12, there is not much 
15 Senator from Illinois can do about 
t. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. On yesterday I 
announced that I understood it was the 
intention of the senior Senator from 
Ohio to begin debate on Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 on Wednesday. From what 
the Senator said this morning, I do not 
know now whether he proposes to bring 
up Reorganization Plan No. 12 on 
Wednesday or on Thursday, and I should 
like to be advised about that, because 


_I explained that my purpose was to call 


up the resolution affecting Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 following action on Re- 
organization Plan No. 12. But, if 
Wednesday is not going to be occupied 
in that way, with all due deference to 
those who want to discuss FEPC, I see 
a closing date coming on us, May 23, 
and a great deal of other business, by 
reason of which I feel that I shall have 
to make a move to have considered the 
resolution disapproving Reorganization 
Plan No. 1. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, my contention is that 
however the resolution disapproving 
Plan No. 12 is taken up, it should be 
taken up and the debate limited so it 
may be disposed of by not later than 
2 o’clock on Thursday, in which case the 
Senator will then have time to dispose 
of his resolution also on Thursday. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to say that 
so far as the Senator from Virginia is 
concerned, he would be entirely agree- 
able to accepting a unanimous-consent 
agreement to limit debate on Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 to 1 hour, of which 
the Senator from Virginia, the patron 
of the resolution, would not take more 
than 10 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY rose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I merely 
yielded 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
in full accord with the majority leader’s 
attempt to keep before the Senate the 
pending question. There are, of course, 
privileged matters. I should like very 
much if the majority leader would find 
it possible to work out some arrangement 
whereby at least these two reorganiza- 
tion plans, Nos. 12 and 1, might be taken 
up by the Senate, with a division of the 


‘time provided for. In view of the fact 
that they are privileged, they might come 
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up at any time. Whether that is done 
depends upon his wishes in the matter, 
If they do come up for a vote, Reorgani- 
zation Plans 1 and 12 must be acted upon, 

The junior Senator from Nebraska, 
speaking for himself, feels that the pend- 
ing motion should be supported. In say- 
ing that, I should like the majority leader 
to know that I feel that ample time 
should be given in connection with the 
motion to take up the FEPC bill, because 
it is my opinion that the merits of the 
bill must be debated on the floor of the 
Senate. They have never been so de- 
bated. I hope the majority leader will 
not seek to apply cloture too early. I feel 
that many Members might vote for it if 
they knew what the merits of the bill 
were, or they might vote against it; but 
pe have a right to know what is in the 
I am in full cooperation with the ma- 
jority leader in suggesting that the FEPC 
bill be kept before the Senate until it is 
finally determined whether the motion 
to consider is successful or unsuccessful. 
I assure him of the cooperation of those 

enators who are interested in the mo- 
tion. I hope that the minimum amount 
of time may be allowed to other meas- 
ures. I believe that would work for their 
expeditious handling, and it would not 
interfere too much with the debate upon 
the FEPC bill. 

I submit that suggestion, constructive- 
ly, to the distinguished majority leader, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the rule is 
going to be varied and that only those 
Senators who wish to speak on the pend- 
ing measure will have recognition? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has made no announcement in that re- 
spect, except that the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Benton] advised the Chair 
that he had to attend a Tariff Commis- 
sion hearing at 2 o’clock and that he 
would like to deliver an address before 
that time, and the Chair indicated that 
if he were on his feet he would be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Chair 
for the explanation, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word in explanation and 
clarification of what I stated a moment 
ago. I told the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, RUSSELL], in reply to a question he 
propounded to me, that under no cir- 
cumstances would the debate be closed 
until the merits and demerits of the bill 
had been fully debated. There is much 
on both sides of the question to be dis- 
cussed, and it will be discussed well and 
thoroughly. 

FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lucas to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 1728) 
to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Chair in per- 
mitting me to proceed at this time, 
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In the debate on the proposed FEPC 
legislation, other Senators will speak on 
the domestic aspects with far greater 
authority and experience than I possess, 
I desire to make some observations on 
the international aspects of the pro- 
posed legislation, in response to my own 
experience and convictions in the field 
of international relations. I feel that 
there is involved a problem which goes 
much deeper than most of us realize; in 
fact, it goes to the very foundations, in 
some respects at least, of our interna- 
tional relations. This bill is, therefore, 
very closely and intimately related to 
the question of our national security. 

Few Americans know that there is this 
very, very close relationship when they 
see the sign “whites only”—or read the 
words “restricted clientele” in the sum- 
mer resort ads—if they wince at all, they 
shrug their shoulders but they do not 
stop to think how these four words add 
greatly to the danger and peril of the 
United States from a hostile world—a 
peril from which our jet planes and our 
submarines can offer at best only partial, 
and indeed dismal, protection. 

As Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of public affairs for two years 
after World War II, it was my unhappy 
responsibility to study how Communist 
propaganda twisted and distorted our 
civil-rights problems in the channels of 
world communication. It was then my 
responsibility to try to counteract that 
propaganda insofar as the true facts and 
our meager appropriations allowed. 

As an American delegate to three con- 
ferences of UNESCO in 1945, 1948, and 
1947, I further saw how our unsolved 
civil-rights problems hampered our ef- 
forts and our prestige in reaching out— 
gropingly as it were—for the hearts and 
the minds of men. I am not referring 
merely to the Sovietized minds, nor even 
to the minds of men whose skins are 
black or yellow. I am also referring to 
the minds of those very races from which 
we early American whites in the United 
States are descended; yes, the Dutch and 
the French and the British. Further, I 
am referring to our neighbors in the 
many-hued countries of Central and 
South America, as I learned from the 
advisory committees on Inter-American 
Affairs on which I served with Mr. Nel- 
son Rockefeller. 

As chairman of the American delega- 
tion to the United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information, in Geneva 
in 1948, I saw the enormous need of free 
peoples everywhere not simply for the 
sinews of communication, but for the 
expanding goals of human rights, 

It is against this background that I 
venture to try to contribute what I can 
to this debate or, as I would prefer to 
say, to contribute to a better under- 
standing on the part of the American 
people of the civil-rights issue in all its 
enormous but little understood world- 
wide impact. There is nothing I expect 
to say on the floor of the Senate to which 
I attach as much importance as this. 
Here is an issue to the understanding of 
which I hope to try to contribute for the 
remainder of my life. 
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World War I tested as never before 
the resources of our land and the 
strength of our institutions. In many 
ways the cold war now tests us even more 
Severely. We are now living and work- 
ing under the shadow of the atom bomb, 
yet we lack the urgent spur of actual 
hostilities. We know we are in a strug- 
gle for the survival of freedom and de- 
cency in the world, yet we have not 
learned how to win victories by the ways 
of peace instead of war, by superiority 
of example instead of arms, by the voice 
or truth instead of the roar of cannon. 

The motion to consider the FEPC bill 
which we are now debating gives me the 
opportunity to plead that we stop and 
ask ourselves three questions: What is 
the greatest single factor in our national 
life which mars the mobilization of our 
forces of human freedom in the cold 
war? What is the national handicap 
which most tarnishes and dims our torch 
of liberty as seen beyond our shores? 
What defect in America’s armor of de- 
mocracy contributes most to the poison- 
ous effectiveness, the tremendous and 
terrible effectiveness, of the Soviet prop- 
aganda? The answer to all three of 
these questions is the same. It will con- 
tinue to be the same until we heed the 
Lord and mend our ways. The answer is 
our failure fully to live up to our demo- 
cratic preachments on civil rights for all 
Americans, regardless of race, religion, 
color, or national origin. 
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For years the Soviet Union and its 
satellites have been telling their own 
people, and in hundreds of languages 
and tongues have been beaming into 
every available short-wave radio chan- 
nel in the world, that in America there is 
widespread discrimination and violence 
against minority races, colors, and re- 
ligions, and against persons of foreign 
origins. The Soviet propaganda reiter- 
ates and continues reiterating that our 
vaunted democracy is a sham; that our 
bid for world leadership in human rights 
is so much hypocrisy. I have in my office 
a collection of hundreds of examples 
taken from Soviet and Soviet-inspired 
broadcasts and periodicals. 

On January 27 of this year the Mos- 
cow radio broadcast a report that “The 
Republican and Democratic leaders in 
Congress have made up their minds to 
hamper the setting up of a committee to 
deal with the establishment of fair labor 
practices.” Of course, that statement is 
false, as I know from watching the ma- 
jority leader in his efforts to secure ac- 
tion on the FEPC bill. Our debate at 
this moment proves the Soviet propa- 
ganda statement to be false, and the ef- 
forts of the leadership of the Senate like- 
wise proves its falsity. There is no deal 
behind the scenes, and there can be no 
deal behind the scenes to silence public 
demand for this proposed legislation or 
to stop the fight by its congressional 
proponents for its passage in effective 
form. 

Let me give another recent example of 
the Soviet lie. On March 7, 1950, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] called 
our attention to the vicious article in 
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Pravda alleging that we have in this 
country “mass Negro pogroms,” and 
falsely quoting the Senator as saying 
that there were 530 lynchings in 1948. 

Unhappily, Mr. President, these lies 
are often believed. They are believed 
partly because of ignorance or gullibil- 
ity, but partly, unhappily, because they 
bear a cousinly resemblance to things 
which have been true or have an element 
of truth in them. There have been deals. 
There have been lynchings. 

Here, however, is another type of Com- 
munist propaganda statement. This is 
indeed exaggerated in detail, but it is 
closer to the painful realities. This was 
broadcast in the Soviet home service 
on February 2 of this year. Speaking of 
Negro unemployment in the industrial 
North and West, the broadcast said: 

The economic crisis which is at present de- 
veloping in the United States particularly 
affects the position of Negro workers, Em- 
ployers invariably adhere to the unwritten 
law of employing Negroes last and dismissing 
them first. 

The Negroes are not only the first to go. 
When a Negro is employed he receives, as a 
rule, a considerably lower wage than a white 
worker doing the same job. 


The same kind of arguments, com- 
pounded of falsehood, fact, and distor- 
tion, are repeatediy made by Soviet rep- 
resentatives in the meetings of UN com- 
mittees, in international bodies such as 
UNESCO, and on the floor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Soviet radio tells 
the Russian people that our Constitution 
was written by representatives of ex- 
ploiting classes and does not truly guar- 
antee civil rights; that our judiciary is a 
corrupt instrument of the same exploit- 
ers; that our Congress—and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Congress is one of their favorite 
targets, as one of the objectives of the 
U. S. S. R. is to pillory, vilify, and destroy 
the United States Congress—is an “un- 
imaginable tangle of amendments, ex- 
planations, interpretations, and prece- 
dents”; and that the will of the majority 
does not truly prevail because of the poll 
tax and the filibuster. 

The Soviet radio is very skillful, Mr. 
President, in the way it keeps track of 
promises on civil-rights questions by our 
political parties and our statesmen in 
political campaigns, and in the way it 
plays up any failure to make the promises 
good. 

The Communist-inspired press and 
radio throughout Europe exploit the 
same anti-American civil-rights line, es- 
pecially directed to working people and 
intellectuals. Italy is told about dis- 
crimination against Italians; Slavic 
countries are told that the Slavs hold a 
very low place on the “American racial 
ladder,” as the Communist propaganda 
puts it. The radio of one satellite, that 
of Bucharest, even broadcast a report 
on January 17, 1850—and note this char- 
acteristic Communist twist—that “Joe 
Louis is forced to take up boxing activi- 
ties again because racial laws hinder his 
finding other means of livelihood.” 

In Latin America the Communist 
propaganda cleverly exploits these same 
conditions, particularly centering on our 
treatment of the large Spanish-speaking 
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population in the States bordering on 
Mexico. 

However, by far the most active use 
made of the civil-rights issue by the So- 
viet propaganda machine is in the Far 
East—in Korea, China, India, Indonesia, 
the Malay Peninsula, French Indochina, 
and Burma—and, of course, Africa is not 
overlooked. George C. McGhee, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs, who 
has just completed a personal survey of 
the areas for which he is responsible, 
listed the barriers to better understand- 
ing between them and ourselves in a 
speech before the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation on April 11, 1950: 

Another important factor in our relations 
with the peoples of the underdeveloped areas 
is their attitude toward racial or color dis- 
crimination in this country. Instances of 
such discrimination appear prominently in 
their press reports and are, of course, ably 
exploited by Communist propagandists. 


I have listened to much debate on this 
floor about our China policy. I have not 
heard this grave problem emphasized, 
though it may have been. Our dollars 
and our bullets sent to Asia have a tre- 
mendous handicap to overcome which 
originates neither in the machinations 
of the Kremlin, nor in the corruption of 
the Kuomintang. 

This, Mr. President, is a quick descrip- 
tion of one facet of the type of propa- 
ganda that is being used against us in 
the cold war. But behind the Commu- 
nist propagandists there is a policy. To 
understand the policy, we must listen to 
its words. 

Iv 

The first and most obvious aspect of 
this policy is the typical propagandist’s 
device of sticking his thumb in the ob- 
server's eye, as it were, so that the ob- 
server cannot see clearly what the propa- 
gandist is doing. In this case the ob- 
servers are the Russian and satellite peo- 
ples themselves as well as those in the 
free world outside. The Moscow radio 
exaggerates our civil-rights problems 
and emphasizes our shortcomings in or- 
der to cover up the Soviet’s utter ruth- 
less suppression of every vestige of hu- 
man rights at home, its slave-labor 
camps with millions of inmates, its sup- 
pression of labor’s right to strike, its 
enslavement of whole populations and 
countries such as Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. The Soviets hope that 
their loud talk about Hitlerite race- 
mongering in the United States will pre- 
vent realization of the appalling extent 
of anti-Semitism now prevalent behind 
the iron curtain, as disclosed by the dis- 
tinguished occupant of the chair [Mr. 
Leman] in a speech on the floor of the 
Senate on March 30, 1950. 

The second reason for the Communist 
propaganda on our civil-rights front is 
equally obvious—to sow and fertilize 
seeds of disunity among our diverse popu- 
lation, to divide us, to get us fighting each 
other, to weaken our democratic faith. 
As the world’s leading democracy, as well 
as the leading capitalist nation, we are 
the obvious target; and in the U. S. S. R. 
we have an opponent who will spend 
billions to exploit our weaknesses in an 
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effort to provoke us into destroying our- 
selves. 

The third and most fundamental rea- 
son for the Soviet’s civil-rights propa- 
ganda I have touched on before. It is 
most easily seen by even a casual glance 
at the map. This shows that in what is 
known as the critical periphery, in the 
areas where the cold war is raging most 
fiercely, the Soviet’s anti-American civil- 
rights propaganda is being pressed most 
vigorously.. These sensitive areas, where 
the fate of mankind may be decided, are 
in Latin America, in Germany, and the 
Slavic countries of Europe, among the 
dark-skinned nations of Africa and 
southeast Asia, and among the yellow- 
skinned peoples on the Asiatic mainland 
and the nearby island areas. All of these 
peoples are judging our preachments of 
democracy by our actual practices in 
relation to their own counterparts in the 
American population. We are reminded 
by the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, headed by the distinguished 
business leader, Charles E. Wilson, of 
the General Electric Co.: 

Discrimination against, or mistreatment of, 
any racial, religious, or national group in the 
United States is not only seen as our internal 
problem. The dignity of a country, a conti- 
nent, or even a major portion of the world’s 
population, may be outraged by it. A rela- 
tively few individuals here may be identified 
with millions of people elsewhere, and the 
way in which they are treated may have 
world-wide repercussions. We have fewer 
than half a million American Indians; there 
are 30,000,000 more in the Western Hemis- 
sphere. Our Mexican American and Hispano 
groups are not large; millions in Central and 
South America consider them kin. We num- 
ber our citizens of Oriental descent in the 
hundreds of thousands; their counterparts 
overseas are numbered in hundreds of mil- 
lions. Throughout the Pacific, Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, the Near, Middle, and Far East, 
the treatment which our Negroes receive is 
taken as a reflection of our attitudes toward 
all dark-skinned peoples. 


Mr. President, does not this statement 
from our own committee on civil rights 
demonstrate that in this area we are at 
the heart of one of the main weapons 
of the Communist propaganda machine, 
and does it not show that what I am 
talking about today is vital to the strug- 
gle in which we are engaged for the 
minds and loyalties of men? Where we 
are weak and unwilling to defend our- 
selves, the U. S. S. R. presses forward 
and ever forward. 
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It can be a great and tragic mistake 
for us if we underestimate this weakness 
of ours in this highly dangerous world. 
The shortcomings in our democratic way 
of life have had a profound effect upon 
the minds of men, entirely apart from 
the fulminations and distortions of the 
Soviets. It is impossible to exaggerate 
how sensitive other countries are to the 
question of civil rights in America, and 
how much single instances of discrimi- 
nation are magnified in their eyes. 
When Ralph Bunche revealed that he 
had declined the post of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State because of the segrega- 
tion pattern right here in the District 
of Columbia, that fact was promptly 
noted in newspapers as remote as Singa- 
pore—newspapers that normally sup- 
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port and defend the United States. 
When Mahatma Gandhi's physician was 
barred from a restaurant in a northern 
State on a visit here in 1947, that news 
was carried, for example, in every news- 
paper in his home city of Bombay, and 
why should it not be? What could be 
more newsworthy in Bombay than this? 

On January 28 of this year His Holiness 
the Pope cited the harsh compulsory 
segregation practiced in Washington, 
D. C., as an example of the Negro’s con- 
tinued burden in the United States. 
Senators can well imagine the painful 
effect on our foreign relations when 
Negro students from abroad or even offi- 
cial diplomatic representatitves whose 
skins are colored are subjected to per- 
sonal indignities in this Capital City of 
ours. The facts are documented in the 
1948 report of the National Committee 
on Segregation in the Nation's Capital, 
headed by Dr. George Shuster, famed 
scholar and educator from my State of 
Connecticut, who has just been ap- 
pointed High Commissioner in Bavaria. 

In an article on this subject in the 
February 1950 issue of Woman’s Home 
Companion magazine, the author asks 
this question: “How can we sell democ- 
racy, if we don’t dare open our sample 
case?” 

Earlier this year a group of native 
African students who came to the United 
States for college training reported they 
were shocked and embittered by the 
rigid pattern of segregation and preju- 
dice which they encountered in many 
places. That appeared in the New York 
Times on March 19, 1950. These stu- 
dents came here under the auspices of 
the United States and British Govern- 
ments financed by the Carnegie Corp. 
They came to be trained for careers in 
government, in the professions and in- 
dustry, to become leaders in the develop- 
ment of the African Continent. What 
kind of report will they take back about 
us to their native lands? At best, it 
will be a mixed report. 

The distinguished American Negro 
leader, Walter White, a resident of my 
State of Connecticut, has just concluded 
a trip that took him around the world. 
In a brilliant article which will shortly 
appear in Look magazine he and his wife 
wrote these challenging words: 

America is losing the cold war with Russia 
right here at home. 

While we preach democracy to the world, 
the racial intolerance we practice is costing 
us millions of friends. 

We recently returned from a trip around 
the world, and we can say that the ideological 
war in Asia and Africa will be decided on this 


issue. 

United States ambassadors in virtually 
every one of the 18 countries we touched 
around the world called the race question in 
America “the $64 question we run into all 
the time, everywhere.” 


This article concludes: 

Unless we win over these peoples with acts, 
not empty words, we may be inviting our 
own doom. 


Pandit Nehru, Asia’s foremost states- 
man, uttered this solemn warning in his 
recent speech at Columbia University: 

The West has too often despised the Asian 


and the African and still in many places 
denies them not only equality of rights but 
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even common humanity and kindness. This 
is one of the great danger points of our mod- 
ern world; and now that Asia and Africa are 
shaking off their torpor and arousing them- 
selves, out of this evil may come a conflagra- 
tion of which no man can see the range of 
consequences. 


Those who carry the burden of Amer- 
ican diplomacy throughout the world 
have repeatedly warned that the short- 
comings in our civil-rights program are 
a serious obstacle abroad. In 1946, Dean 
Acheson, while Acting Secretary of State, 
told the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee: 

Frequently we find it next to impossible 
to formulate a satisfactory answer to our 
critics in other countries; the gap between 
the things we stand for in principle and the 
facts of a particular situation may be too 
wide to be bridged. An atmosphere of sus- 
picion and resentment in a country over the 
way a minority is being treated in the United 
States is a formidable obstacle to the de- 
velopment of mutual understanding and 
trust between the two countries. 

I think it is quite obvious that the exist- 
ence of discriminations against minority 
groups in the United States is a handicap in 
our relations with other countries. The De- 
partment of State, therefore, has good rea- 
son to hope for the continued and increased 
effectiveness of public and private efforts to 
do away with these discriminations. 


Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Asiatic Affairs, recently em- 
phasized that our own example was of 
the greatest importance to the construc- 
tion of democratic institutions in south- 
east Asia as bulwark against Communist 
propaganda. He added that “our torch 
of liberty does not shine quite so bright- 
ly outside this country as we think.” 
John Foster Dulles joins in the plea to 
erase what he calls “the worst blot on 
our national escutcheon.” 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has recalled in a recent opinion 
that resentment against the discrimina- 
tory California land laws passed in 1913 
“was so violent inside Japan that de- 
mands were made that war be declared 
against the United States. Anti-Ameri- 
can agitation grew rapidly.” Prof. Rob- 
ert K. Carr, of Dartmouth, the distin- 
guished executive secretary of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights, has 
concluded that enactment of this Japa- 
nese property discrimination statute 
passed by one State, by the single act of 
the State of California— 
made it easier for militarists and extremists 
to guide Japan down a road that brought 
ruin to that nation and the ravages of war to 
this Nation. * * Who can be certain 
that similar action by American States or 
communities today may not give similar of- 
fense to foreign peoples that will one day 
bring suffering and death to many Ameri- 
cans? Irresponsible action by some of our 
people can well do grave damage to all of us. 
In other words, as a nation in a troubled 
world we cannot wait for our slowest State 
or our most backward community to catch 
up and see to it that all freedoms are guar- 
anteed to all of its people. The interna- 
tional situation creates a sense of urgency 
with respect to our civil-rights problem 
which only the National Government can 
meet. 


Perhaps the Senate will recall that 
once a year Japan went into mourning, 
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on a so-called National Humiliation Day, 
when black flags hung out, and that this 
day of mourning in Japan was on the 
anniversary of the date of the passage of 
our Oriental Exclusion Act, a wholly un- 
warranted act which needlessly insult- 
ed the proud peoples of the East. 

Secretary Acheson ably. summarized 
the situation I am describing—as the 
State Department sees it—in his speech 
on April 22 before the American Socievy 
of Newspaper Editors: 

Today, in a very real sense, the United 
States represents itself to the world. The 
world hears speeches which are made in the 
Congress. The world hears what is said over 
our radio. The world reads what is said in 
our press. If there are acts or words of vio- 
lence, discrimination and irresponsibility, 
the world sees and hears them. If there are 
acts or words of justice, understanding and 
sober determination, the world sees and hears 
them also. 


Thus our friends abroad are listening, 
not only to words about our weaknesses 
in civil rights, but for news of the efforts 
we are making to overcome them. In- 
stances of this abound in the friendly 
democratic press of many lands. The 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court prohibiting restrictive covenants 
in deeds of real property was hailed by 
a newspaper in India as another victory 
in the battle for civil rights that is now 
going on in America.” Gandhi’s physi- 
cian, to whom I have already referred, 
told the Calcutta Rotary Club on his re- 
turn from the United States that “he 
sincerely felt that every decent Ameri- 
can was outraged by the occurrence.” 
The news abroad of President Truman's 
election in 1948 led to expressions of 
hope in the fulfillment of his civil-rights 
program, in newspapers as distant as 
Manila and Bangkok. When in 1949, the 
House of Representatives passed the 
Judd bill—H. R. 199—to drop the out- 
right immigration ban against the ad- 
mission of certain yellow and brown 
races from Thailand and certain other 
areas in the far Pacific, a newspaper in 
Calcutta praised this action as showing 
imagination and statesmanship that is 
likely to have happy repercussions. An 
ounce of performance in these cases is 
far more important than a pound of pre- 
cepts.” In the friendly liberal press of 
Sweden, a comment on the American 
civil-rights problem concludes with the 
observation “that responsible American 
opinion aims at reforms and amend- 
ments, in accordance with democratic 
and humanitarian principles.” And in 
Iceland, where some Communist-in- 
spired newspapers flay us for persecut- 
ing Negroes, a friendly newspaper 
writes that “the struggle against racial 
oppression has been waged with ever- 
increasing success in most civilized na- 
tions. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, many influential individuals have 
devoted much time and energy to the 
cause of racial equality.” 

Thus, Mr. President, we must seek 
to put our best foot forward. This is 
our best hope to counteract the Commu- 
nist propaganda. Let us counteract it 
like the prize fighter who moves forward, 
instead of deliberately positioning our- 
selves with our back against the ropes, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the Chair). Does the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. BENTON. Iam glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am somewhat con- 
fused over the Senator's observation that 
the way to counteract the Communist 
propaganda is to pass the FEPC bill. I 
can understand the Senator’s views in 
supporting the bill because he very prop- 
erly recognizes it as an instrumert to 
break down any form of segregation of 
the races anywhere in the United States, 
but his argument that the Senate should 
pass the bill because of the Communists’ 
propagandizing a state of affairs that 
does not exist in this country is confus- 
ing. Weare told on the one hand that we 
must pass the Marshall-plan legislation 
and we must support the arms-to-Eu- 
rope plan because the Communists are 
opposed to them. Now we are told that 
we must pass the FEFC bill because the 
Communists are in favor of it. That is 
somewhat confusing. 

In addition to the Russian propaganda 
with relation to civil rights in this coun- 
try, the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut mentioned that the Russians 
allege that our American Constitution 
was written by capitalists to exploit the 
people. Of course, there is a germ of 
truth in the “capitalist” charge. Wash- 
ington was probably the richest man in 
the United States at that time. He pre- 
sided over the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. I suppose most or all the members 
would have been numbered among the 
three or four hundred richest men in the 
country. But I hope the Senator from 
Connecticut does not advocate that we 
should repeal the Constitution because 
the Communists have been putting out 
a great deal of false propaganda about 
it. I am a little confused as to just 
where the line of demarcation is, and 
what we should do to confound the Rus- 
sians. In one case we must pass a bill 
because they oppose it, and in another 
we should pass it because they say it is 
a desirable piece of legislation. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I evi- 
dently have not made myself clear. The 
Communists do not want us to pass the 
bill. They are wholly opposed to the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator said they 
were in favor of it, if I understood him 
correctly. 

Mr. BENTON. I fear the Senator did 
not understand me correctly, or I un- 
doubtedly did not make myself ade- 
quately clear. I want the bill passed be- 
cause the Communists oppose the bill, as 
they oppose anything we do in this coun- 
try which takes us toward equality or 
brings about a better functioning of the 
processes of our own democracy, 

Nothing the Senate could do today 
would be a greater blow to the Commu- 
nist propagandists than the passage of 
the FEPC bill. Our failure to pass it 
will be exploited by the Communist prop- 
agandists as another mark of our weak- 
ness, as another evidence of our preju- 
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dice, and as another proof that we do not 
mean what we say and will not live up to 
the Constitution written by our fore- 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the Senator 
know that the Daily Worker, which is 
sometimes considered to be the mouth- 
piece of the Communist Party in this 
country, has claimed credit for originat- 
ing the whole idea of the FEPC legisla- 
tion, and has supported it constantly 
since the first day it was introduced in 
this body So I am still confused by the 
Senator’s statement that the Commu- 
nists are opposed to the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I do not 
approve of taking isolated bits of Rus- 
sian propaganda and quoting them as 
the truth, while at the same time de- 
nouncing all other Communist propa- 
ganda. Of course, the Communists say 
they favor this proposed legislation, but 
the words they use in making that state- 
ment are just as untruthful as are their 
words in all their other propaganda 
statements. 

So why should the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia choose to believe the 
Daily Worker in this one isolated in- 
stance and get guidance from it for his 
views when I am sure he is not a regu- 
lar reader of that publication? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ido not read it in any 
instance, but of course the Senator from 
Connecticut has had the advantage of 
working in the State Department. 

Mr. BENTON. Yes; and of studying 
the Daily Worker. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, after 
we have been told that we should pass 
the ECA bill because the ECA has been 
opposed by the Communist propaganda, 
now when the Senator says that in con- 
nection with the FEPC measure we 
should take a step which will be in line 
with the Communist propaganda, and 
when the Senator says that for us to 
oppose the Communist propaganda in 
this case would be to support the Com- 
munist position, I am left in a state of 
utter confusion. Such a line of logic is 
beyond my simple processes of reason- 
ing, and I cannot follow it. 

After all, if we are to base our actions 
on the theory that we should change or 
do away with whatever is used by the 
Communists as a basis for their false- 
hoods about us, then we should likewise 
repeal the Constitution, because the 
Communists tell falsehoods about our 
Constitution and its application. 

Of course, my own position is that I 
do not think people are greatly deceived 
by the Communist propaganda. I think 
they have had enough experience with 
it so that they do not attach a great deal 
of credit to any part of it whatever. In 
my own judgment, there are literally 
hundreds of millions of people through- 
out the world who would gladly subject 
themselves to the so-called great dis- 
criminations in this country. If we were 
to repeal all our immigration laws and 
were to provide transportation to this 
country, I think so many of the people 
who have heard of this Communist prop- 
aganda would come to the United States 
that there would not be standing room in 
our country. 
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Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, al- 
though it does not bear directly on my 
thesis in my remarks today, I should like 
to comment briefly upon and take excep- 
tion to the distinguished Senator's com- 
ments regarding the effectiveness of 
Russian propaganda. After all, it has 
been only 102 years since Das Kapital was 
written and published, and in that cen- 
tury the name of Marx and the Marxist 
philosophy have swept across the entire 
earth, largely by means of propaganda, 
not by force of arms. Lenin was no sol- 
dier; he was a propagandist. The prop- 
agandists, not the soldiers, are the ones 
who are enshrined in the Red Square. 
There has been nothing else in history 
that has matched the enormous impact 
of Soviet propaganda during the 33 years 
since the train went across Germany and 
took Lenin into Moscow. 

So, I think we are deceiving ourselves 
dangerously if we do not frankly face 
the enormous impact which this propa- 
ganda has and its strength when used as 
a weapon against us. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BENTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. When the Senator 
from Connecticut refers to the Marxist 
theory, Iam sure he is too well informed 
regarding conditions in Russia to con- 
tend that the present institutions of 
government in Russia have any relation 
to what Marx actually advocated on the 
basis of his philosophy of government. 
The present institutions of Russia are 
no more akin to that than they are akin 
to utopia. 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to find my- 
self wholly in agreement with the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia on that 
particular point. However, in Russia to- 
day lip service is still paid to Marx, the 
patron saint.” It is unhappily true that 
many Christian churches perhaps do not 
conform as much as we would like to see 
them conform to the precepts of Jesus 
Christ and the New Testament. On the 
other hand, the alleged goal of the 
Christian churches is to be found in the 
New Testament. In the same way, the 
alleged goal of the Communist state in 
Russia is to be found in the Marxist ide- 
ology. However, I agree entirely with 
the Senator from Georgia on the point 
he has just made. 

Mr, RUSSELL. That certainly sus- 
tains my position that we cannot believe 
anything which comes out of Russia and 
that any of us who believes anything that 
comes from Russia is very foolish. 

Mr. BENTON. I concur wholly as to 
that, and also that we cannot believe 
anything which appears in the Daily 
Worker. 

Mr. President, I was pleading that we 
put our best foot forward, and I was sug- 
gesting that we try to counteract the 
Russian propaganda by acting in the way 
that a prize fighter acts when he moves 
forward. A good illustration is to be 
found in the action of the CIO in 1947 
when it selected an American Negro as 
its delegate in a survey of the Far East. 
This single step and the fine impression 
this single individual made, disrupted 
the whole Communist propaganda line 
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on civil rights in the area, and won high 
praise from General MacArthur. 
v 


In recent years the Department of 
State has developed small-scale and to- 
tally inadequate publicity programs in 
an effort to counteract the effects of 
Communist propaganda concerning our 
civil-rights problem. I imagine that 
very few Senators know that distribu- 
tion is now given by the State Depart- 
ment to stories about our progress in 
solving racial problems. So-called 
Negro notes are sent by diplomatic 
air pouch to approximately 135 missions 
of American personnel throughout the 
world. A special collection of so-called 
Negro Press Features is sent by air 
pouch to 16 missions in Africa and 
southeast Asia. Much of this material 
so sent has been published and widely 
circulated in the areas serviced. In ad- 
dition, a daily photostat clip sheet is air- 
mailed to 32 missions, covering editorials 
and news stories on favorable racial de- 
velopments in the United States. Bio- 
graphical material and photographs of 
distinguished American Negroes are also 
widely distributed for overseas publica- 
tion. All such printed material helps to 
offset the unfavorable racial develop- 
ments—the lynchings or race riots— 
which get the preponderant emphasis 
because they are more spectacular and 
thus deemed more news worthy in the 
output abroad of our great wire services, 
the AP, UP, and INS. Such stories car- 
ried by the great news services receive 
the greater coverage, because they are 
spectacular, whereas the kind of mate- 
rial sent out by the State Department is 
not spectacular. On the other hand, it 
helps to offset such highly colored news 
stories and articles which are transmit- 
ted overseas. 

In the field of motion pictures, a few 
totally inadequate documentary films 
are distributed, showing the participa- 
tion of persons of all races and creeds in 
the schools, colleges, and community life 
of our country. 

By far the most effective use of mate- 
rial is made by the Voice of America 
broadcasts. Our broadcasting has re- 
ported the truth about our progress in 
this field, about the President’s civil- 
rights program, about the historical 
background of our race relations, about 
the opposition of our most prominent 
Negro leaders in the Communist sys- 
tem, and also about the great civil-rights 
decision of our Supreme Court. 

Thus, by all available media of com- 
munications, although on a tiny, trick- 
ling scale, within the limits of its most 
inadequate budget the Department of 
State has sent throughout the world the 
announcement, made here last month, 
that the United States Army has aban- 
doned its racial quotas for enlistment. 
That announcement of course climaxes 
far-reaching advances in racial equality 
in our Armed Forces, accomplished 
through the effective work of President 
Truman’s Committee on Equality of 
Treatment, headed by my old associate 
in the State Department, the brilliant 
and talented Judge Charles Fahy. This 
announcement, incidentally, is the best 
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possible answer we could have given to 
the repeated charges on the Moscow 
radio that the President's committee 
was appointed in 1948 merely as a ges- 
ture, a front, a showpiece in a political 
campaign, with no effectiveness to it. 

How effective are these broadcasts and 
other publicity efforts? We do not ex- 
actly know. We know the effect is all too 
small, as the effort is all too small. We 
know that some of this material gets 
through and makes its impact. A small 
illustration was given by Gen. Bedell 
Smith in his recent book, My Three 
Years in Moscow. He reports how a So- 
viet youth was asked to comment on his 
reaction to a Voice of America broadcast 
in which tribute was paid to George 
Washington Carver, the distinguished 
Negro scientist, and to a Jewish religious 
holiday, among other features. The 
boy’s response, according to General 
Smith, was indicated eloquently by his 
spontaneous question: “How can there 
be racial discrimination in America to 
the extent suggested by Soviet propa- 
ganda?” 

The best proof that these messages are 
still getting through, in spite of the jam- 
ming, is that the Moscow radio, I am 
told, still takes the trouble to answer the 
broadcasts of the Voice of America. 

However, our very real progress in this 
difficult field all too often, I feel sure, 
fails to penetrate the fog of Communist 
propaganda. Walter White, the distin- 
guished Negro leader who visited many 
countries throughout Asia and Africa, 
reports in his forthcoming article in 
Look magazine: 

Nowhere we went did people know about 
the forthright recommendations of the Fresi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. They 
were, almost speechless when we told them 
that a prominent American industrialist, 
Charles E. Wilson, of General Electric, had 
headed that committee. 


Assistant Secretary McGhee, after a 
similar comprehensive tour, told the For- 
eign Policy Association on April 10, 1950, 
that “the peoples of this southeast Asia 
area are told little about the real prog- 
ress which is being made in this country 
toward solving this difficult problem.” 
Of course, the tragic fact is, as I have 
previously pointed out on the floor of 
the Senate, that the State Department's 
efforts are pitifully weak and inadequate, 
even to do justice to our present progress, 
and that throughout the critical periph- 
ery as well as behind the iron curtain, 
“the whisper of truth is all but lost in the 
incessant blare of lies,” if I may use Ann 
O’Hare McCormick’s great phrase. 


vo 


Smart political propagandists, of 
course—and this is relevant to my dis- 
cussion with the Senator from Georgia— 
do not try to sell directly and to large 
numbers of people an idea that is com- 
pletely strange and unfamiliar, The 
average human being is a walking gal- 
lery of convictions, prejudices, predispo- 
sitions, and miscellaneous information. 
The smart political propagandist selects 
from this overflowing pantry the existing 
ingredients from which to concoct the 
special dish to suit his own taste. He 
then offers up these recipes attractively 
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served and delicately flavored. As his 
recipe fails to appeal to the public taste, 
he reseasons and recooks. As it begins 
to be savored widely, he pushes it and 
exploits it until, if he is a successful cook, 
it becomes ingrained into the habits and 
mores of the people. 


Mr. President, I want to make it clear ; 


that this is the opportunistic propa- 
ganda of the press agent and of the Com- 
munist, and of course it is not the propa- 
ganda of faith and truth. 

To illustrate: The soap manufacturers 
did not invent the ideal of cleanliness. 
Again: the religious evangelist can al- 
ways count on an existing sense of sin. 
Surely there is no better example for all 
of us today than the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCarruy]. He knows he 
can count on a vague distrust of the 
State Department. That is a sure thing, 
something the Senator from Wisconsin 
did not originate. Indeed, the distrust 
of foreign offices, as I have heretofore 
pointed out to the Senate, seems uni- 
versal, But, though it may not have 
occurred to him, the Senator from Wis- 
consin is proceeding on the standard tac- 
tics of the Communist propagandist. 
Like the Communist propagandist, he is 
doing his best to exploit his prejudices 
by any and every means. He does not 
argue, he does not answer, he does not 
reason. He hits and runs. I submit 
that the Senator from Wisconsin is a 
very talented propagandist of the Soviet 
type. 

Similarly the Russians did not invent 
the world-wide suspicion that all is not 
well in race relations in the United 
States. Assmart propagandists they ex- 
ploit this suspicion and exploit it to the 
hilt with every possible trick of distor- 
tion and exaggeration. They do not 
argue; they hit and they run. At the 
same time they try to create the illusion 
that Russia is a paradise of equality. 
The fact of the matter, of course, is that 
in Russia the theory of equality is as 
much a myth, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia has pointed out, as is 
the theory of freedom. 

I am sorry the Senator from Georgia 
has left the floor, because this is a fur- 
ther answer to his question: I am not 
arguing that we conduct our domestic 
policy in terms of its effect on Russian 
propaganda. We can never win the ap- 
proval of our Communist critics, no mat- 
ter what we do, no matter how spotless 
our record on civil rights or anything 
else. Iam arguing that world opinion— 
which we once could afford to ignore, or 
thought we could afford to ignore—is 
now of paramount importance to us. It 
is the big, new issue in this civil-rights 
debate. It is a powerful and a new issue, 
which is not getting the emphasis it must 
and should get. I am arguing that 
whereas our attitude on racial discrimi- 
nation may once have been deemed to be 
a domestic matter—or even a matter of 
States’ rights—it is so no longer. It 
can no longer be permitted to be a mat- 
ter of States’ rights, because the very life 
of our country is at stake upon it. The 
people of the 48 United States can no 
longer afford to give a whip withwhich 
to flay us to our enemies who would de- 
stroy us. We the people cannot afford 
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to give this human rights issue to the 
Soviet Union, among the most powerful 
enemies of human rights in history. 
And we assuredly cannot afford to give 
reasonable men anywhere the grounds 
for reasonable suspicion or justified 
criticism in this vital area of human 
rights. 

As I see it, our task in the United States 
is now threefold in this area. 

First, the Congress should now frankly 
face up to our deficiencies in this vital 
area of civil rights, as President Truman 
has done in his civil-rights message. The 
United States should courageously move 
toward closing the gaps, as rapidly as we 
can successfully close them, between our 
precepts and our performance. Self- 
criticism and self-improvement are the 
essence of our democratic faith. 

As the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN] said so well the other 
day: “Our Nation is weakest where its 
democracy is weakest—in the partial de- 
nial of rights and privileges to racial mi- 
norities.” The FEPC bill (S. 1728) intro- 
duced by Senator (now Attorney Gen- 
eral) McGrath, and now pending on the 
Senate Calendar, would correct one great 
manifestation of that weakness. It 
would help assure for all Americans the 
right to join labor unions, to seek and re- 
tain employment, and to advance accord- 
ing to their innate ability, without regard 
to race, color, religion, or national origin. 
All the FEPC bill does is to guarantee the 
simple right to equality of economic op- 
portunity to every American—whether 
his skin be dark or light—whether he 
worships God as a Catholic, a Jew, or a 
Protestant—whether his birthplace be 
Poland or Italy, Kansas or Connecticut. 

I ask, Senators, how could any prin- 
ciple more appropriate be the subject of 
congressional action and sanction? It is 
ludicrous to argue, as do some opponents 
of this bill, that it is Communist inspired 
or would give aid and comfort to the Com- 
munists. As I pointed out to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, precisely the opposite 
is true; and the numerous organizations 
which joined in the sponsorship of the 
measure have rigidly excluded associa- 
tion with any Communist-front organi- 
zation. 

Effective FEPC laws have been operat- 
ing in New York, in my State of Con- 
necticut, and in several other States, 
without any of the dire consequences con- 
jured up by the opposition, without ra- 
cial disturbance, without partisanship, 
without injury to business. 

The McGrath bill for a National Fair 
Employment Practice Commission will 
bring lasting benefits to the whole Na- 
tion, It goes to the limit of Federal con- 
stitutional power, but no further. It ap- 
plies in the District of Columbia, which 
has enormous symbolic value as the capi- 
tal city of the world’s greatest democ- 
racy. It makes the utmost use of edu- 
cation as well as of conciliation through 
local, State, and National channels. Its 
enforcement machinery is the mildest 
known to the Federal law. We could not 
do less and have any pretense of enforce- 
ment or respect for law or human rights. 

One aspect of the bill which is widely 
overlooked is that it applies only to em- 
ployers and labor unions having 50 or 
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more employees, or members, respec- 
tively. This is tremendously important. 

Unhappily there are not as many em- 
ployers in the South as I wish there were, 
who employ more than 50 persons. More 
than 98 percent of all enterprises in the 
United States employ fewer than 50 per- 
sons. Less than 4 percent of the manu- 
facturers in the United States employ 
50 or more persons. Thus, the bill does 
not apply at all to employment in the 
average office or store, farm or factory, 
where the number of employees is 
typically less than 50. Indeed—and 
this is a very important point—without 
the development of the modern corpora- 
tion, it may be questioned whether this 
legislation would be needed. It is in the 
great corporation, where the man at the 
top does not know the man at the bottom, 
where policy becomes not only soulless 
but discriminatory, it is here that we 
most need this law. 

The freedom and human rights we 
have won thus far in our history are not 
trophies to be nailed up on our living 
room wall. They are not the possessions 
of any one generation of Americans. 
Human liberty is a continuing expanding 
goal. In the unfolding development of 
our Nation and our people, each genera- 
tion must fight and win new battles for 
human rights. The FEPC bill symbolizes 
the battle of our generation. We must 
win this battle and we must win it now. 
If only in the interests of national se- 
curity we must win it, and win it now. 

The first point in my program, Mr. 
President, is that we now pass this 
bill, and let us then enact every phase 
of the President’s civil-rights program. 
Let us erase every stain of racial dis- 
crimination and segregation from our 
statute books. Let us accelerate the 
progress already made in barring dis- 
crimination and segregation from our 
educational systems, our housing, our 
civilian Government, and our military 
forces. Let us project throughout every 
aspect of our national life the eternal 
principles of brotherhood and of faith. 
By such deeds we can forge our greatest 
victories in the cold war—by triumphs 

in diplomacy which must be won right 
here on the Senate floor and cannot be 
won at a diplomatic conference table in 
a foreign capital. 

The second point in my program is 
that we must do a far better job in tell- 
ing the rest of the world the whole truth 
about our civil-rights problems and 
progress amd to counteract the gross 
distortions of the facts by Communist 
propaganda. Not long ago I told Sec- 
retary Acheson that when the Indian 
press features distorted stories about our 
race riots or our lynchings I favor as an 
offset sending to India those among our 
colored citizens who have the experience 
and wisdom to attest to the fact that 
we are making progress—indeed, great 
progress. On March 22, twelve Members 
of this body joined me in introducing 
Senate Resolution 243, proposing a 
world-wide program to use our greatest 
gift—human freedom—through every 
existing medium of information and 
education in order to establish as part 
of our foreign policy a great new cam- 
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paign of truth. I am proud to say that 
the objectives of Senate Resolution 243 
have already been sanctioned by the 
warm endorsement of Senators on both 
sides of the aisle, by editorials in the 
country’s press, by the approval of 
leaders of public opinion, by the mag- 
nificent addresses of President Truman 
and Secretary Acheson before the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, and 
by the overwhelming evidences of public 
sentiment now confirmed to us by the 
Gallup poll. 

Here is one instance, at least, where 
this Senate and the Executive can join 
hands to make vital policy in a construc- 
tive non-partisan way. We must now 
work out the detailed program and pass 
the necessary appropriations so that our 
services for international information 
and exchange can operate as really ef- 
fective instruments on our side of the 
struggle for the minds and loyalties of 
men. 

My third proposal is that this genera- 
tion play its full part in the recognition 
and protection of human rights by the 
world community. 

Our foreign policy is committed to a 
world-wide program of nondiscrimina- 
tion and to the implementation of that 
program through international agree- 
ments and organizations. In the Inter- 
American Conference held in Mexico 
City on March 6, 1945, the Chapultepec 
Conference, to which I was a delegate, 
the United States joined other countries 
in this hemisphere in a resolution rec- 
ommending that all the participating 
governments make every effort to pre- 
vent in their respective countries all 
acts which may provoke discrimination 
among individuals because of race or 
religion. In the Charter of the United 
Nations, which this Senate has ratified, 
the United States undertook to promote 
universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion. Further, in 1948 the United 
States joined in drafting and cast its 
vote in the UN General Assembly in 
favor of the universal declaration of 
human rights. Article 23 of the decla- 


ration reads: 


1, Everyone has the right to work, to free 
choice of employment, to just and favorable 
conditions of work, and to protection against 
unemployment. 

2, Everyone, without any discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to 
just and favorable remuneration, insuring 
for himself and his family an existence 
worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, 
if necessary, by other means of social pro- 
tection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to 
join trade-unions for the protection of his 
interests, 


Of course, by “everyone” this great 
declaration means—and I am now read- 


ing from article 2— without distinction 


of any kind, such as race, color, sex, lan- 
guage, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin, property, 
birth, or other status.” 

We forget, Mr. President, that this is 


‘the first international declaration of hu- 


man rights in all history. There has 
never been one before. It is a great mile- 
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stone, and it is our expression not only of 
religious and political freedoms, but also 
of the right to work, to social security, 
and to a decent standard of living. 

The Secretary General of the United 
Nations has well said: 

Like its great predecessors in the western 
world—Magna Carta, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the declaration of the rights of 
man—the universal declaration of human 
rights is not in itselfalaw. Like them, how- 
ever, it is a source of law. It raises a stand- 
ard to which all men everywhere can make 
appeal and by which they can measure the 
conduct of their government. 


Trygvie Lie looks forward to the day, 
as we all do, when a copy of this declara- 
tion will be posted in every schoolroom 
and on every public bulletin board in the 
world. 

The Human Rights Commission of the 
UN, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, is drafting a cove- 


nant on human rights—on which I 
worked at the Geneva Conference on 
Freedom of Information, This covenant 
casts into treaty form certain of the 
rights and freedoms enunciated in the 
declaration, and here again the Soviet 
bloc is arrayed in opposition to human 
rights. 

The Senate already has pending for 
ratification the UN convention against 
genocide. We are moving before the 
World Court to require the Soviet satel- 
lites to answer for violation of human 
rights guaranteed in the peace treaties. 
Indeed, since the first meeting of the 
United Nations, most of the important 
issues brought befere the General As- 
sembly or the Security Council involved 
the vitality of human rights somewhere 
in the world. History may record that 
by far the most significant success and 
extension of human rights of the United 
Nations in the first 5 years is the 
declaration and extension of human 
rights. 

vin 

Mr. President, in the long record of 
man's progress on this planet, the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries are best 
known for the development of political 
institutions under majority rule. The 
twentieth century will be judged by its 
accomplishments in safeguarding human 
rights of individuals and minority 
groups. In that context, and in that 
spirit, we should consider the pending 
bill on its merits. In that context and 
that spirit we cannot fail to give it our 
approval. 

We in this Congress will be judged in 
these terms by the historians of tomor- 
row, but the responsibility for our acts 
now cannot be postponed into this dis- 
tant future. Our responsibility is now. 
This is not only a matter of justice for 
our own citizens in our own land— 
that is the big issue I have stressed to- 
day; that is the issue I hope we shall not 
lose sight of. This is not only a matter 
of justice for our own citizens and our 
own prejudices and preconceptions, but 
our very survival depends more and more 
on the support and good will of the little 
people all over the world. And these 
people, I suggest, are watching, and wait- 
ing, and judging us now. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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REORGANIZATION PLANS NOS. 22, 23, 24, 
AND 25 OF 1950—MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOCS. NOS. 587, 588, 589, 
AND 590) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States, transmitting Reorganization 
Plans Nos. 22, 23, 24, and 25, of 1950, 
which were read, and, with the accom- 
panying plans, referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

(For President’s messages see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on pp. 6755-6758.) 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield so that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Benton Hill Maybank 
Brewster Hoey Mundt 
Bricker Ives O'Conor 
Butler Kefauver Saltonstall 
Donnell Kem Sparkman 
Douglas McKellar Taft 
Ferguson Magnuson Wherry 
Frear Martin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. The clerk will call 
the names of the absent Senators. 

The names of the absent Senators were 
called, and Mr. DWORSHAK, Mr. GILLETTE, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr, JENNER, Mr. JOHN- 
son of Texas, Mr. Lonc, Mr. Lucas, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. STENNIS, and Mr. THYE an- 
swered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr, Myers, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. 
MILLIKIN, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Watkins, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr, 
JoHNSON of Colorado, Mr, Ecron, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. GURNEY, Mr. CHavez, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. ANDER- 
son, and Mr. McFartanp entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names, 

Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. CAIN, Mr. CONNALLY, 
Mr, Corpon, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KILGORE, 
Mr, ENOWLAND, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr, Lopce, Mr. MALONE, Mr, 
McCLeLLAN, Mr. MCMAHON, Mr. NEELY, 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. THOMAS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. 
Typines, Mr. WILEY, Mr. WILLIAMs, and 
Mr. WITHERS also entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER 
DovucLAs in the chair). A quorum is 
present, The Senator from Michigan 
has the floor. 


NOMINATION OF JOHN W. KERN TO THE 
TAX COURT 


Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be happy to 
yield if I may do so without losing the 
floor, 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as in executive 
session, I may move to reconsider the 
vote by which there was confirmed on 
April 25, 1950, the nomination of John 
W. Kern to be a judge of the Tax Court 
of the United States, and that I may ac- 
company said motion with a motion to 
request the President to return to the 
Senate the notification to him of the con- 
firmation of the said nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. DONNELL. It is a request for 
unanimous consent that, as in executive 
session, I may make certain motions with 
respect to the nomination of John W. 
Kern to be judge of the Tax Court of the 
United States. It is the same matter 
which I discussed rather extendedly yes- 
terday evening on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. HILL. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Missouri whether he has conferred 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance [Mr. GEORGE], and whether the 
motion is agreeable to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. DONNELL. I may say in answer 
to the Senator from Alabama that, as 
will appear from the Recorp of yester- 
day, the Senator from Georgia was fully 
aware of the action to be taken and was 
present throughout my discussion of the 
matter. I hesitate to quote the Senator 
from Georgia in his absence, but I un- 
derstood him to say yesterday, in sub- 
stance—I would rather quote him exact- 
ly, Mr. President. The Senator from 
Georgia, on yesterday, as appears at 
page 6635 of the Recorp, said: 

I am satisfied that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri might make a motion to 
reconsider by reason of his absence from the 
Senate at that time, and inasmuch as he 
did not vote at all upon the matter, there 
would be no disposition on my part to raise 
any question about it. 

Some question might arise as to whether 
the motion would now be timely, On that 
point I express no opinion further than to 
say that I have no disposition to raise even 
that question. 


Mr. President, I supplement that which 
I have read by stating that I think it 
would be necessary, in order to under- 
stand exactly what the Senator from 
Georgia meant, to read the context of 
his statement. I think I am quite cor- 
rect, Mr. President, in stating that the 
Senator from Georgia meant that there 
would be “no disposition on” his part 
“to raise any question about” my motion 
to reconsider, although he stated: 

Some question might arise as to whether 
the motion would now be timely. On that 


(Mr, 


point I express no opinion further than to 
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say that I have no disposition to raise even 
that question, 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is the Senator asking for a vote on his 
motion at this time? 

Mr. DONNELL. My request was for 
unanimous consent that, as in executive 
session, I might make the motions to 
which I referred, and which I propose 
to make immediately if unanimous con- 
sent is given, so that they may be acted 
on at this time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Reserving the right to 
object, that starts us off on another ques- 
tion different from that we have been dis- 
cussing, and it would mean that we would 
have to set aside the pending question to 
take up another matter in executive ses- 
sion. I served notice in the beginning 
that I would have to oppose any matters 
of that kind being brought up. I am 
afraid I shall have to object. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr, LUCAS. I withhold it. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I inquire of the 
Senator if he would be willing that I 
might file the two motions at this time 
without action being had upon them? 
I should like to have them filed as in 
executive session, for the reason that if 
I do not do so at this time, it will be 
necessary for me to wait from time to 
time and perhaps from day to day in 
order to find a time when the Senate is 
in executive session, or, do as the Senator 
from Maryland IMr. TypIncs] some- 
times does, rise and request that as in 
executive session some certain action 
may be taken. These motions might be 
out of time if not now presented. 

I note that the Senator from Georgia 
is in the Chamber. I have no desire, Mr, 
President, to rush a vote on the motions. 
I thought it might be appropriate to have 
a vote on them now, but I should like at 
least to make the two motions at this 
time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I was under 
the impression that the request of the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
would be in order, and that if the mo- 
tions were placed on file they would be in 
time, and when the motions came up in 
the regular order they could be debated 
at greater length. However, I believe I 
was misinformed on the procedure. I 
feel that not only the motion to recon- 
sider should be made at this time, but 
there should be a motion made to have 
the notification returned by the Pres- 
ident. I feel that both motions should 
be made now. That would require a vote 
on both motions. 

Mr. President, may I make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask if I am correct 
in my interpretation that the second 
motion would be considered without de- 
bate, so that there would be an imme- 
diate vote on it in the event unanimous 
consent is given. It is my feeling that 
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long debate would not be necessary, and 
the motion would be carried or lost im- 
mediately. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Chair per- 
mit a brief observation? I do not regard 

it as necessary— although I should like 
to ask the Chair for a ruling on the 
motion in a moment— that a vote on 
either of the two motions be had at this 
time. As I understand rule XXXVIII, 
clause 3, it simply provides the time dur- 
ing which a motion may be made. I 
announced at the outset—and I do not 
know whether the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska was present—that I was 
asking for unanimous consent that, as 
in executive session, I might make, first, 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
was confirmed, on April 25, 1950, the 
nomination of John W. Kern to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States, and, secondly, that I might ac- 
company said motion by a motion to 
request the President to return to the 
Senate the notification to him of the 
confirmation of such nomination. I re- 
spectfully submit for the consideration 
of the Chair that it would be entirely 
appropriate that I make both motions 
at this time, and having been noted of 
record, the matter could later be set 
down for hearing at an appropriate time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the motion to reconsider be 
considered as having been made in exec- 
utive session, to be disposed of at some 
subsequent regular executive session of 
the Senate, and that for the purposes 
of the second motion unanimous con- 
sent be given for a request that the 
President return to the Senate the noti- 
fication of the confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

Mr. DONNELL. With the permission 
of the Chair, I thought the Senator from 
Georgia was making a suggestion, rather 
than a motion. Am I correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. It was a suggestion 
in the nature of a unanimous-consent 
request. I put it in the form of a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I ask if the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would be agreeable 
to making the suggestion in the nature 
of a motion, to be made by the Senator 
from Georgia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the motion to request 
the President to return the notification 
to the Senate has already been agreed 
to by unanimous consent, and that it is 
therefore closed by having been adopted. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Chair. 
May I inquire if the parliamentary situa- 
tion now is that there has been filed a 
motion made by the Senator from Geor- 
gia—am I correct?—or made by myself 
for reconsideration of the vote by which 
was confirmed, on April 25, 1950, the 
nomination of John W. Kern, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States? 

Mr. GEORGE. The request was that 
that motion be considered as having 
been made in executive session of the 
Senate and to await disposition at a sub- 
sequent regular executive session. 
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Mr. DONNELL, I hope the request 
will be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
already been granted. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank both the 
Chair and the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
so that I may make a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. If unanimous consent 
had not been granted on the second mo- 
tion, would not it have been necessary to 
take the motion up immediately? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to request the President to return 
the notification would have been voted 
upon without debate. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I propound one 
further parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DONNELL. I wish to be sure that 
Icorrectly understand the parliamentary 
situation. May I inquire if it is this: 
First, the motion to request the Presi- 
dent to return to the Senate the noti- 
fication to him of the confirmation of 
the nomination of John W. Kern, to be 
a judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States, has been carried? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
motion has been agreed to. 

Mr. DONNELL. Second, that there 
has been made and is now pending be- 
fore the Senate for future action a mo- 
tion for a reconsideration of the vote 
by which was confirmed on April 25, 1950, 
the nomination of John W. Kern to be 
a judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to reconsider has been entered as 
in executive session and will be consid- 
ered in executive session. 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes. I thank the 
Chair. 


PRESIDENT’S WESTERN TOUR 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, last 


Friday evening when I had occasion to 
speak with President Truman, he was in 
a very happy mood. He said that he was 
going out on his tour of the country 
ready for a fight. I told him that I 
thought someone would accommodate 
him in the fight he expected to have. He 
left on Sunday for a nonpolitical tour of 
the country, and he is now making some 
nonpolitical speeches. So I come to the 
floor today to make a nonpolitical speech 
in response. 

In Wyoming early this morning the 
President was in the fighting mood he 
had said he would be in. To quote the 
United Press, he was in the to-hell-with- 
the-opposition form that he displayed in 
1948. According to the press, he still 
maintained that his trip across the 
country was nonpolitical. Among his 
nonpolitical remarks, he told the people 
of Wyoming that the philosophy which 
produced Teapot Dome is not dead. He 
warned the West against returning to 
the Republican philosophy of greed and 
privilege. It is on the question of 
whether or not the philosophy of Teapot 
Dome is dead that I wish to make a few 
nonpolitical remarks today on the floor 
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of the Senate, and also as to the return- 
ing—I assume he meant to Washington 
of the philosophy of greed and privilege. 

Unfortunately for the American people 
the President spoke the truth when he 
said that the philosophy that produced 
a Teapot Dome is not dead. We find it 
rampant in Washington today. The 
President, being the head of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, should 
know that better than anyone else, for 
it is in the executive branch that the 
philosophy is rampant. It is only too 
true that the philosophy to which Mr. 
Truman referred is not dead in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Truman, as recorded on the radio 
this morning by direct transcription, 
said that he had the right—and I con- 
cede he has that right—to go forth into 
the country and give to the people the 
facts on what is going on in Washington, 
He said that he was going to give the 
facts to the people without distortion. 
Mr. President, I think that the President, 
being away from Washington quite a bit 
lately, may be somewhat mistaken as to 
what has been going on in Washington, 
and he may have forgotten to tell a few 
or all of the things that are happening. 

He said that the philosophy of greed 
and privilege that was produced out at 
Teapot Dome was not dead. He did not 
say that the Republicans who were in 
power at that time—and I presume they 
were what Mr. Truman was discussing, 
and therefore the speech was not politi- 
cal—recognized that what was done 
at Teapot Dome was wrong, seriously 
wrong. The record is clear that the 
Republicans set out to cure the wrong 
of Teapot Dome. They even assisted in 
its exposure. They set out to prosecute 
those who committed the wrong. 

I wish to read from the 1928 Repub- 
lican platform to indicate whether or not 
the Republicans as of that time recog- 
nized that the Teapot Dome philosophy 
was wrong and whether they condoned 
it. The platform said: 

We stand for honesty in Government, for 
the appointment of officials whose integrity 
cannot be questioned. We deplore the fact 
that any official has ever fallen from this 
high standard and that certain American 
citizens of both parties have so far forgotten 
their duty as citizens as to traffic in national 
interests for private gain. We have prose- 
cuted and shall always prosecute any official 
who subordinates his public duty to his per- 
sonal interest. 


Mr. President, let us consider what has 
been happening in Washington more re- 
cently. I wonder whether at the time 
Mr. Truman was speaking he had 
thought about Mr. Ed Pauley’s nomina- 
tion as Under Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. Harold Ickes was in the Halls of the 
Capitol today, and it reminded me of 
what he testified before a Senate com- 
mittee on that subject. As Secretary of 
the Interior, he said to a Senate com- 
mittee: 

Mr. Pauley said he could get $300,000 in 
campaign contributions from the California 
oilmen if the Department of Justice did not 
file a test suit on the tidelands oil property. 


Mr. President, I think from that state- 
ment we are compelled to say that the 
philosophy which produced Teapot Dome 
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indeed has not died. We know too well 
that philosophy is not dead. 

It might be considered political if I 
were to mention on the floor of the Sen- 
ate the Pendergast machine of Kansas 
City and how Mr. Truman spoke in be- 
half of Mr. Tom Pendergast on the Sen- 
ate floor after Mr. Pendergast’s convic- 
tion in a Federal court. But I believe 
that incident is well known to the peo- 
ple of our country and that their memory 
does not have to be jogged at the present 
time. 

Mr. President, I wonder whether the 
greed and the privilege represented by 
Mr. Curley, the former mayor of Boston, 
and a former Member of the House of 
Representatives, are still in the memory 
of the American people. They should 
be, because the President of the United 
States recently pardoned Mr. Curley, set 
him free while he was paying a penalty 
for his greed and privilege. 

I wonder whether the greed and the 
privilege representated by Mr. Eugene B. 
Casey, of Maryland, who was at one time 
an anonymous White House assistant, 
are in the minds of the people, or Mr. 
Truman. According to the record, he 
failed to pay his income tax, and was 
sentenced by a Federal court. 

Mr. President, I wonder whether the 
greed and the privilege represented by 
Mr. Louis Campagna, Paul Ricca, Phillip 
Andrea, and Charles Gioe, who were con- 
victed of a million-dollar extortion case 
in Chicago, and who were pardoned after 
serving about a year in a penitentiary, 
are still in the minds of the people, or 
Mr. Truman. I wonder whether the 
people still recall that in that case the 
parolees were represented by the former 
manager of Mr. Truman in the city of 


St. Louis, their counsel being Paul Dillon. 


He was, by the way, the manager for Mr. 
Truman in his first campaign for the 
Senate. 

There should be in the people’s minds, 
so that we can keep the facts before 


them, the philosophy that is represented 


by Mr. Edward F. Pritchard, former chief 
counsel of the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Board, who was working in 
the White House under Mr. Truman, and 
twice Chief Assistant Attorney General 
under two different Attorneys General. 
He went back to his home State of Ken- 
tucky, and promptly was involved in a 
vote-fraud case there, and convicted for 
his part. 

What about the privileges of Mr. John 
Maragon, and of Gen. Harry Vaughan? 
Are their philosophies laid away in some 
deep freeze? 

Mention of the case involving those 
two gentlemen reminds us that it is still 
possible to bring about a prosecution for 
perjury before a congressional commit- 
tee. In 1928 the Republicans said they 
prosecuted those who were responsible 
for wrongdoing, that they prosecuted 
them for the crimes they had committed. 
Today we are finding that the most ef- 
fective remedy we have for playing upon 
the privileges of high office and trust is 
to have people come before congressional 
committees, and then get them for 
perjury. 

Mr. President, I should like to see the 
time come when those who entertain this 
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philosophy of greed and privilege are 
prosecuted for what they do, not for 
what they say. I would like to see it 
that some men like Alger Hiss, John 
Maragon, Carl Marzani, and some other 
people, were prosecuted for the things 
they did, rather than for the lies they 
told. 

Ch, yes, Mr. President, we want all 
the facts before the American people. 
It is very significant that officials in 
Washington do not recognize, or are in- 
capable of recognizing, greed and privi- 
lege as such. But we in Congress are 
able to recognize them as just plain lying, 
and therefore those who perjure them- 
selves are prosecuted. 

As I have said, back in the Coolidge 
days the Republicans recognized the 
wrong of the Teapot Dome scandal, and 
they said so. They took every step to 
prosecute and to disclose to the public 
exactly what had taken place. But how 
times have changed, and now the philos- 
ophy of greed and privilege is covered 
up. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out to 
the people today the great difference 
between the then President, Mr. Coolidge, 
and the President today. I call atten- 
tion to the testimony on this subject of 
Burton K. Wheeler, given on the floor 
of the Senate. Senator Wheeler had 
been a minority member of an investigat- 
ing committee and desired to look into 
what took place at Teapot Dome. He 


General of the United States, and asked 
for the files of the Department of Jus- 
’ tice. 


* to Mr. Daugherty, the Attorney 


What happened? They were re- 


fused him. Immediately the President 


of the United States, Mr. Coolidge, called 
in the Attorney General of the United 
States and dismissed him forthwith for 


| refusing to give to the Senate of the 
| United States the files and records in the 
\ Teapot Dome matter. That was the way 


a Republican administration handled the 
philosophy of Teapot Dome. To give 
you that story in more detail, let me 
read what former Senator Burton 
Wheeler said on the floor of the Senate, 
page 10589 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 91, part: 8: 


I call attention to the fact that in the 
Daugherty investigation I sent for files my- 
self, I asked for files from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, Mr. Daugherty. 
He refused to give them to me. I have for- 
gotten the ground he stated, but at any rate 
he refused to give them tome. When he did 
so, the President of the United States, Mr. 
Coolidge, called him in and asked for his 
resignation, and Mr. Daugherty was elim- 
inated from the office of Attorney General. 
After that time, when the new Attorney Gen- 
eral was appointed, every single file I ever 
asked for, as a minority member of the 
committee, was furnished to me. 

I think what is happening now is very 
unfortunate. I think, possibly, it is giving 
the country the wrong impression. I cannot 
conceive any member of any committee ask- 
ing for files and being refused them. 

As I have stated, my colleague, Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, was a minority member 
of the committee investigating the Teapot 
Dome situation. I know of my own personal 
knowledge that he got from the Department, 
and from officials in the Department, infor- 
mation which he afterward used, and if he 
had not been permitted to do that, and if I 
had not been permitted to do it. I am sure 
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there would have been a complete failure of 
the investigation of the Department of 
Justice. 


Mr. President, that is entirely different 
from what is happening now. I very 
well remember my own experience as 
chairman of the subcommittee investi- 
gating the workings of the loyalty pro- 
gram. We were concerned with the 
Remington case, which has since come 
to light again. The case involved the 
Commerce Department of the United 
States and, yes, Mr. President, the very 
White House. We were refused the files 
of the Department of the Navy and of 
various other departments on a direct - 
order from the President of the United 
States. It has taken almost 2 years for 
further light to be brought on that case, 
asaresult. So, Mr. President, we should 
indeed remind the people what is going 
on. 

If the President wanted to give the 
people all the facts he could have taken 
a few of the executive branch files with 
him, and from the rear of the train he 
could have advised the people in detail 
as to what is actually going on. He 
might have advised them of the Amer- 
asia case. He might have explained that 
strange case to the people from the files 
themselves. He says he has the right to 
take the facts to the people, and he cer- 
tainly has. But he might take the files 
out and tell the people all the facts and 
let the votes fall where they may. 

Mr. President, who are the “fat cats” 
of privilege as of today? I read from a 
few clippings. For instance I pick up a 
clipping to which is attached this note: 


Mr. Dewey finally allowed a time bomb to 
explode, 


Yet, it was a delayed bomb, but it ex- 
ploded on the 4th of May 1950. It is 
too bad it did not explode in October of 
1948. All of us should have taken off 
the gloves in 1948 to handle Mr. Truman 
the way he says he likes to be handled, 
to give the people all the facts. 

I read from the headlines and part of 
an article appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 5: 


DEWEY Pracrs DEMOCRATS IN “BIG MONEY”— 
Governor CHARGES THEY Levy TRIBUTE 
From UNION TREASURIES 
In one of the sharpest attacks on the ad- 

ministration he has ever made, Dewey 

charged the Democrats with levying tribute 
from the union treasuries and declared they 

“shake down wealthy playboys for Goy- 

ernment jobs.” 


Let us consider the words of persons 
who are a little more friendly to the pres- 
ent administration than is the Gover- 
nor of New York. I refer to Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop. What do they say? I 
read from an article published on Febru- 
ary 5, 1950: 

Probably the most generous of these 
friends were the titans of the motion-pic- 
ture industry, Among others, Jack and 
Harry Warner gave $5,000. 


The Alsops are writing about the $100- 
a-plate Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner of 
the Democratic Party. 


Sam Goldwyn and Sam Goldwyn, Jr., 


$3,500, and Marvin Nicholas and Joseph 


Schenck, $3,000 each. Yet Wall Street and its 
environs were even better represented than 


1950 


Hollywood and Vine. Emil Schram, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
stumped up with $1,000, as did Robert R. 
Young, canny, aggressive president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Floyd Odlum, 
of the powerful Atlas Corp., and Thomas J. 
Watson, of the even more powerful Inter- 
national Business Machines, were hardly 
lavish; Odlum picked up a tab for a mere 
$500, and Watson $14,800. Jack Frye, form- 
er aviation mogul, who now runs Victor 
Emanuel’s General Aniline Chemical and 
Dye, was almost insulting with a 6300 con- 
tribution. 


Mr. President, from all over the Na- 
tion there came here and sat at the $100- 
a-plate-dinner people who did not pay 
for their tickets. They were politicians 
of various sorts, some on State boards, 
some were mayors, some were police com- 
missioners, and their tickets were bought 
by the big interests. Conveniently, of- 
ficial conferences had been scheduled for 
them in Washington on that day. Mr. 
President, who are the fat cats of today? 
Unfortunately such days as the days of 
Teapot Dome are not over. 

Who are the rich of today? If we ever 
get the investigation really going into 
the gambling interests and the gambling 
syndicates, as now ordered by the United 
States Senate, we will find that the priv- 
ileged class, the rich of today, are the 
gamblers and the racketeers, because 
they can keep from paying a legal income 
tax, such as is required from the other 
people of the United States of America. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has the Senator 
read the recent report in the newspapers 
which I assume is authentic, and what 
inference would be draw therefrom, that 
a gentleman who now is deceased, who 
had been apparently actively identified 
with the gambling fraternity, had left 
$1,800,000 in cash in his estate, after 
spending the last 15 years in Washing- 
ton? What inference would be war- 
ranted from that simple fact? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I think the only 
inference that can be drawn is the cor- 
rect one, that the gentleman—and they 
would call him a gentleman—did not pay 
income tax; that he evaded paying the 
income tax by putting his money in a 
strongbox. One of the purposes of the 
Senate committee investigation should 
be to ascertain what privileges are ex- 
tended the gamblers and racketeers, and 
how they are operating in the United 
States of America. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would all possibil- 
ity of recoupment by the Government 
in a case of that character have passed 
by limitation, or would it be possible, as 
was done in the Al Capone case, to in- 
vestigate that situation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I assume that much 
of that money was earned in the latter 
years, so investigation would not be 
barred by the statute of limitations. Al- 
though, as I said before, we are becoming 
accustomed not to prosecute people even 
if they lie to the grand jury, as Mr. Hiss 
did in New York. There might be a 
runaway grand jury, however, which 
would bring about a prosecution. It 
will be noted that the questions on which 
Mr. Hiss’ prosecution was based were 
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asked by a grand juror. I believe two 
of the main questions on which the even- 
tual prosecution was based were asked 
by grand jurors and not by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the Senator 
familiar with the testimony of Mr. Blais- 
dell, in the hearings on his confirmation, 
where he testified that Mr. Remington 
had lied to him in order to secure a 
position in the Government? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am familiar 
with that. But Mr. Remington is still 
on the payroll of the United State Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. And apparently 
nothing has been done about it, so far 
as concerns misrepresentation in order 
to secure a Government position. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct, as 
I understand the testimony. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KE- 
FAUVER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator referred to 
a recent $100-a-plate dinner held in the 
city of Washington. In that connec- 
tion, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether the excise tax was paid by the 
persons who attended that dinner. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; the entertain- 
ment tax was not paid on those tickets, 
although I am sure the people of the 
United States believe there were some 
clowns who were entertaining there. 

The Republicans, incidentally, paid an 
excise tax on their $l-a-plate dinner. 
There should be a lesson there as to 
which is the party of privilege in the 
United States today. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator know 
the distinction between the two dinners 
which caused the officials of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to collect an excise 
tax from the Republicans who paid $1 
a plate for their dinner, but caused the 
same officials of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to fail to collect an excise tax 
from the Democrats who paid $100 a 
plate for their dinner? 8 

Mr, FERGUSON. No. I consider 
that distinction to be one made by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, rather than 
one caused by a difference between the 
nature of the two parties or dinners. 

Mr. President, the President once 
made this remark—and how I hope it 
will sink into the consciousness of even 
those who are in the administration, and 
who may lose if they allow the votes to 
fall where they may: 

We cannot compromise on moral and 
ethical beliefs and principles. 


Mr. President, that is what everyone in 
public life should stand for. However, 
Mr. President, we need acts, not only 
words, to carry out the moral and the 
ethical beliefs and principles. 

I feel certain that if I had not made 
these few remarks, the President of the 
United States, after what he told me 
Friday evening, would have been dis- 
appointed. He said he was ready for 
the fight, that he was going out tc do the 
battle. I told him that I thought we 
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I am sure the American people want 
that. Above all, they want to try to get 
all the facts on the grave issue which now 
is being presented, on the question of 
morality and ethics in Government and 
the philosophy of greed and privilege in 
Government. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator happen 
to know whether the President of the 
United States plans to visit his home 
piao of Missouri on this nonpolitical 
rip 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have seen the 
itinerary, and it does not include the 
great State of Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Apparently the President 
of the United States does not anticipate 
making a nonpolitical report to his 
friends and neighbors in Kansas City on 
this trip. Is that in accordance with the 
Senator’s understanding? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am informed 
from the itinerary that on this trip the 
President does not intend to give the 
people of Missouri the benefit of the 
knowledge he has acquired while in the 
city of Washington. g 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator happen 
to know that a great deal of comment is 
appearing now in the newspapers in the 
President’s home State of Missouri in 
regard to why the theft of the ballots 
which occurred in Kansas City on May 
27, 1947, has never been prosecuted? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot answer 
that question. I have some knowledge 
in that connection, but it is not definite 
enough, in my opinion, to be stated upon 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator knows that 
there is comment in regard to that mat- 
ter, does he not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I know there is 
comment. But as to why the investiga- 
tion is not being made in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, I say that my knowledge 
regarding that matter is not in such 
form that I could state it upon the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. KEM. In any event, the Presi- 
dent does not contemplate making a 
nonpolitical report to his friends and 
neighbors in Missouri on this trip. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I understand 
that the President does not intend to go 
to Missouri. I have not heard that he 
ever made a report, either to the people 
of Missouri or the people of the Nation, 
on the findings of the FBI or the Depart- 
ment of Justice as to what they found 
when they made an investigation into 
the theft of the ballots in Kansas City. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the voters of Missouri know 
the situation around Kansas City a lit- 
tle better than do the Senator from Mis- 
souri or the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I do not yield at this 
time. 

The Senator from Missouri has been 
talking about the vote frauds in Kansas 
City, practically ever since he has been 
in the Senate. Notwithstanding the pur- 
ported vote frauds were there when 
Harry Truman was a candidate for 
President in 1948, notwithstanding the 
very eloquent and persuasive arguments 
made by the Senator from Missouri 
against him in that campaign, as I recall, 
President Truman carried his home State 
of Missouri by approximately 250,000 
votes, which is a fairly eloquent tribute to 
the President of the United States and a 
good indication of how the people of 
Missouri feel about him. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he believes the ballots 
in Missouri were counted as cast in the 
year 1946? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know a thing 
about the Missouri situation, I say to 
the Senator. I have never had any per- 
sonal knowledge of what went on there. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask the Senator to 
wait a minute, please. I yielded to him, 
and I am trying to answer his question. 

The Senator from Missouri lives there, 
and he may have some personal knowl- 
edge of the situation, . 

I am just as violently opposed to vote 
frauds as is the Senator from Missouri. 
But the Senator from Missouri has asked 
me a question, In reply, I say that I do 
not know anything at all about that 
matter. It is not my business as a 
United States Senator to go forth and 
investigate, unless I am placed on a 
committee for that purpose. 

The point I make is that the Senator 
from Missouri has constantly talked on 
the floor of the Senate about these vote 
frauds. Yet he knows definitely that in 
1948 the people of Missouri gave the 
President a tremendous majority. Con- 
sequently regardless of what went on in 
Kansas City or anywhere else in the 
Senator’s home State, apparently the 
people did not believe that the President 
of the United States was in any way 
connected with the alleged theft of bal- 
lots or vote frauds or anything else. 
Otherwise they never would have given 
him the quarter of a million majority 
which he received there in spite of the 
fact that the Senator from Missouri made 
speeches all over Missouri, so I have been 
told, on this one question alone in the 
1948 campaign, and in spite of the fact 
that I understand the Senator from Mis- 
souri used that one argument more than 
any other in an effort to try to defeat 
Harry Truman in that fight. 

Mr, KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Illinois 
also knows, does he not, that the Senator 
from Missouri spoke on that issue in 1946 
in every county in Missouri? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know that. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
Nilinois know that the junior Senator 
from Missouri is prepared here, to- 
day 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I yielded 
only for a question. I do not know what 
happened in 1946; but Harry Truman 
was not running in 1946. 

I am talking about 1948. Harry Tru- 
man is the subject and the issue now be- 
fore the Senate, as a result of the speech 
made by the Senator from Michigan. 
The Senators on the other side of the 
aisle are constantly talking about Mis- 
souri, and I thought I would remind the 
Senator of something which apparently 
he has forgotten in the short space of 2 
years; apparently he has forgotten what 
happened in Missouri in 1948. 

I dare say that the Senator from Mis- 
souri did not have such a large majority 
when he was elected to the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator from Illi- 
nois permit me to remind him 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
wish the Senator from Missouri to re- 
mind me of anything. I want him only 
to ask me a question, if he wishes to do 
so, because I have been reminded of a 
good many things all day long. 

Mr. KEM. Very well; if the Senator 
from Illinois will not permit me to re- 
mind him, I shall ask him this question: 
Does the Senator know that on May 27, 
1947, 72 persons, including members of 
the Pendergast machine, with which the 
President is affiliated were under indict- 
ment for one of the foulest of all crimes 
in Jackson County, Mo.—the crime of 
depriving their fellow citizens of the 
right to vote? 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator says 
there were that many indicted for that 
particular crime, of course I shall take 
his word for it. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator know—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Wait a minute; quiet 
down, please. I do not propose to de- 
fend any crook, at any time, at any place. 
What I am trying to tell the Senator 
from Missouri, which he apparently does 
not understand, is that the people of 
Missouri in 1948 had a tremendous 
amount of affection for Harry Truman, 
and they have had, in every race he has 
ever made, either for the Senate of the 
United States, for the Vice Presidency, 
or for the Presidency of the United 
States. He has never lost Missouri in 
all the campaigns he has made. Sen- 
ators may continue to attack him all 
they want to on this road trip, and he 
will—— 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Just a moment; Presi- 
dent Truman will love it, and the people 
will like it. I say to the gentlemen who 
are raising this question in the Senate: 
Continue to watch every move he 
makes; have your airplane scouts go 
right along with him, all the way through 
on this trip; do that, and Harry Truman 
will come back to Washington more pop- 
ular than he has ever been in the history 
of his political career. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 
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Mr. LUCAS. I am delighted to yield 
to the junior Senator from Missouri for 
another question. 

Mr. KEM. May I remind the senior 
Senator from Illinois that in every cam- 
paign in which Harry Truman has been 
elected to a State office in Missouri there 
is sound reason to believe that gross 
frauds have occurred in connection with 
the ballots? 

Mr, LUCAS, Mr. President, I resent 
that. I resent it. 

Mr. KEM. Very well. I stand ready 
to prove it, Mr. President. 

Mr. LUCAS. Just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I resent 
that statement by the Senator from Mis- 
souri. In other words, he is now saying 
that through fraud in the ballot boxes 
of Missouri Harry Truman carried his 
own State of Missouri as a candidate 
for the presidency of the United States, 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois permit me to re- 
peat what I have said? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
yield further to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois declines to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS, Mr. President, these de- 
bates can be carried on in a gentle- 
manly way, without charging the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the man- 
ner in which the Senator from Missouri 
has by implication charged him, I 
know the Senator dislikes Harry Tru- 
man, and that is perfectly all right; 
that is his business. But for the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to say that Harry 
Truman’s election in 1948 in the State 
of Missouri was by reason of fraud at 
the ballot boxes, when he carried the 
State by 250,000 votes, is practically to 
accuse every judge and clerk of elec- 
tions, Democrat and Republican alike, 
in every precinct, and practically to say 
that the voters in the State of Missouri 
are nothing but crooks in the estima- 
tion of the Senator representing that 
State in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I rise to 
a question of personal privilege. The 
Senator from Illinois has misquoted the 
Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Mis- 
souri said there is sound reason to be- 
lieve that gross frauds have occurred 
in every election in which Harry Tru- 
man has been elected to Congress from 
the State of Missouri. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, is that 
what you call a gentleman? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a 
moment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is that, Mr. President, 
what you call a gentleman? The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has the. floor, and he 
will not yield 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, may I make 
& statement? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 
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Mr, LUCAS; Is that not wonderful? 
The Senator has been here 4 years, and 
he does not yet know the rules of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order has been demanded. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Mis- 
souri does not know what the rules are, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I refuse to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a 
question? 

Mr, LUCAS. I refuse to yield. The 
Senator from Missouri had just as well 
sit down, because I am not going to yield 
further. The Senator does not under- 
stand the parliamentary procedure here, 
and until he learns it, there is no point 
in my yielding. The Senator just does 
not understand. [Laughter in the gal- 
leries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oc- 
cupants of the galleries will preserve 
order. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois declines to yield. 
Mr. KEM resumed his seat. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

No; Mr. President, the Senator from 
Michigan said that after the conversa- 
tion he had with him, President Truman 
was going to be greatly disappointed if 
the Senator did not make his speech. 
The President can hardly talk to the 
people as he goes along on this trip 
without thinking of the Senator from 
Michigan. He has him on his mind all 
the time. He is fearful of the great 
speech the Senator from Michigan made 
today in the United States Senate. Mr. 
President, whatever kind of speeches are 
being made by the President of the 
United States, call them political or non- 
political, the responsibility can well be 
laid at the door of Guy George Gabriel- 
son, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee until November next, 
Senator Owen Brewster of Maine, 
chairman of the National Republican 
senatorial campaign committee, and 
Representative LEONARD W. HALL of New 
York, chairman of the National Repub- 
lican congressional committee. They 
prepared a 10-point program for the 
President to answer on his trip. They 
gave it to the press. They have made 
much to do about it. One of the points 
is directed at the Senator from Illinois, 
and that is the only reason for my men- 
tioning it. It is No. 7, and I quote: 

Why has the Democratic leadership in 
the Senate resisted efforts for an investiga- 
tion of racketeering and crime syndicates, 
with their link with politics as suggested 
by the Binaggio murder in Kansas City? 


That is not directed at the President 
of the United States. It is directed at 
the Senator from Illinois. It is directed 
at the leadership on this side of the aisle. 
It is directed at the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, the whip. I challenge any- 
one on the other side of the aisle, re- 
sponsible for that statement to show 
when or how the Senator from Illinois 
has ever done anything to delay any 
kind of investigation with respect to any 
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crime syndicates throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. President, no one can chal- 
lenge my integrity or my honor in the 
Senate of the United States. I did not 
get here through that kind of reputation. 
As majority leader I have done my duty 
with respect to this very investigation 
in conjunction with the Democratic 
policy committee, in line with what we 
believe to be the correct thing. 

Mr. President, it may be that the op- 
position think they are going to win the 
1950 campaign upon smear charges such 
as that. They cannot win the fight upon 
condemnation and meaningless criticism 
of the President of the United States or 
the present Democratic leadership. 
They have been trying that for years. 
Nor are they going to win it by directly 
challenging the Senator from Illinois 
with respect to his position on any of 
these matters. I undertake to say that 
the average individual in Illinois is pri- 
marily interested in whether or not the 
Congress is going to do something con- 
structive for him by way of continuation 
of rent control. That little fellow who 
cannot help himself; he is interested in 
rent control. In fact, that is the main 
thing he is interested in, because it in- 
volves his economic life. He is not inter- 
ested in what the Senator from Missouri 
or the Senator from Michigan may say on 
the floor of the Senate. The man in my 
section, in the slums, who is looking for 
public housing which has been given to 
him by this administration, is waiting for 
the day when he can have a decent place 
in which to live, under a liberal adminis- 
tration in Washington, D. C., which is at- 
tempting to get him out of the slums 
where disease, poverty, and communism 
breed. He is not interested in what is be- 
ing done here on the floor of the Senate 
today. 

The hog farmers, the wheat farmers, 
and the corn farmers in Illinois are not 
particularly interested in attacks of this 
nature and in charges which are being 
made. They are interested in their eco- 
ge condition and that of their fam- 

es. 

Mr. President, the persons who are 
gainfully employed under this adminis- 
tration are not interested in the selfish 
and bitter attacks which are being made 
upon the President of the United States. 
There are 60,000,000 persons gainfully 
employed. They are looking for con- 
tinuation of a full dinner pail; they are 
looking for an opportunity to give their 
families a decent living and a proper 
home. With them, Mr. President, it is 
an economic situation. 

I hope that my Republican friends will 
rere to attack and attack and at- 

ck—— 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. One moment, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois declines to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope these illogical and 
highly sophomoric arguments will con- 
tinue to be made in this campaign. We 
shall meet the challenge at every cross- 
roads in the country, Mr. President, and 
we will win. 

Mr. and Mr. HILL addressed the 
Chair, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I do not 
want to have any misunderstanding as 
to what I said in the recent colloquy 
with the senior Senator from Illinois. 
I said that each time Harry S. Truman 
has been a candidate for Congress at the 
hands of the people of Missouri, gross 
fraud has occurred in the election. I 
have not said that Iam prepared to prove 
that sufficient fraud occurred to affect 
the result of the election, but I am pre- 
pared to prove that gross fraud occurred 
in the year 1934, when Mr. Truman de- 
feated John Cochran in the Democratic 
primary in my State. Gross fraud again 
occurred in 1940, when Mr. Truman de- 
feated Mr. Stark and Mr. Milligan in the 
Democratic primary in my State. 

The senior Senator from Illinois ap- 
pears to be a specialist in denying charges 
and suggesting the appointment of com- 
mittees to make inquiry into charges. 
He recently fathered a resolution to in- 
quire into certain charges made by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY]. I have made charges which 
the senior Senator from Illinois seems 
disposed to deny. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that he father a resolution for the 


appointment of a committee to deter- 


mine the truth or falsity of the facts 
which I have stated. I should like to re- 
peat them so that there will be no ques- 
tion as to what I have said. 

I have said that each time Mr. Tru- 
man has been a candidate for Congress 
at the hands of the people of Missouri, 
gross frauds have occurred in the elec- 
tion. To be more specific, the time he 
was a candidate, in the year 1934, in the 
Democratic primary, against John Coch- 
ran, gross frauds occurred, specifically 
and particularly in the Pendergast-con- 
trolled wards on the North Side of Kan- 
sas City. Again, in the year 1940, when 
Mr. Truman was a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for United States 
Senator, gross frauds occurred in the 
election, particularly in the Pendergast- 
controlled wards of Kansas City. 

Let me say to the senior Senator from 
Illinois that if he regards those charges 
as improper, false, or susceptible of proof 
to the contrary, let him move for the 
appointment of a committee, and let that 
committee take the evidence which I am 
prepared to present, and let it report 
to the Senate as to the truth or falsity 
of the charges. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEM. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. In connection with 
the inquiry as to the observance of the 
Senate rules, is the Senator from Mis- 
souri familiar with the unfortunate fact 
that the senior Senator from Illincis was 
obliged last week, by the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate, to be seated for a viola- 
tion of the rules? 

Mr. KEM. I was present when that 
unfortunate circumstance occurred. I 
shall be kind enough to assume that the 
senior Senator from Illinois, although he 
has served in this body for lo, these many 
years, was unfamiliar with the rules, or 
he would not have violated them in such 
a flagrant fashion as occurred on the floor 
of the Senate. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. With reference to 
the moving appeal of the senior Senator 
from Illinois as to smear campaigns, is 
the Senator from Missouri familiar with 
the greatest smear campaign in the his- 
tory of American politics, when Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover was smeared by a gentleman 
known as Charlie Michelson, whose 
smearing tactics have never been equaled 
in this century by any exponent of the 
art of smearing? Is the Senator familiar 
with that? 

Mr. KEM. Yes; and I think it is likely 
that the senior Senator from Illinois was 
the beneficiary of that campaign, in view 
of his long service in this body. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the Senator from 
Missouri familiar with the fact that the 
senior Senator from Illinois came to the 
Congress within a year or 2 years after 
the first demonstration of the capacity of 
Charlie Michaelson as a smear artist? 

Mr. KEM. So I gather. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I prefer not to yield at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri declines to yield. 

Mr. KEM. I gather from what the 
Senator from Maine has said that if the 
senior Senator from Illinois is not a direct 
beneficiary of that smear campaign, he 
is in the nature of a legatee thereof. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I prefer not to yield until 
I finish the colloquy with my colleague 
from Maine. Ishall then be glad to yield 
to the junior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the Senator from 
Missouri familiar with the fact that the 
junior Senator from Illinois once wrote 
a book? 

Mr. KEM. I know the junior Senator 
from Illinois is a distinguished author. 
He has written books upon socialism and 
many other subjects of public interest. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the Senator 
from Missouri familiar with the fact that 
in a book written in 1932 or 1933 the 
junior Senator from Illinois demon- 
strated conclusively that the Democratic 
Party as then constituted, and under the 
leadership of its then leader, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, could not possibly be an 
instrument for advancing the cause of 
honest or righteous government, because 
of its inevitable and inextricable alliance 
with the most vicious forces in American 
city politics? 

Mr. KEM. I did not know that. I 
thank the Senator for his contribution. 
I cannot help but wonder whether the 
junior Senator from Illinois, in his stud- 
ies of political science, had occasion to 
investigate the primary in Missouri in 
1934 in which Harry S. Truman was the 
successful candidate, or the primary in 
1940 in which he was again the successful 
candidate, and, if so, I wonder if the 
junior Senator from Illinois will be good 
enough to give us the benefit of his 
research and erudition on that subject. 

In view of the fact that the senior 
Senator from Illinois has exhibited on 
the fioor considerable ignorance of those 
facts, I think he might well be inter- 
ested, as we all would be, in the results 
of the research and erudition of the 
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junior Senator from Mlinois on that 
subject. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the Senator 
from Missouri of the opinion that, in 
spite of the vast reservoir—I might al- 
most say cesspool—of political corrup- 
tion which unfortunately has been re- 
vealed in the city and State from which 
the Senator from Missouri comes, and 
whose presence here is due in no small 
measure to the revelations of what was 
going on which were made to the public, 
it would be humanly possible for anyone 
lacking the pen of Charlie Michelson to 
do justice in a smear campaign to the 
situation which prevails in many sec- 
tions of our political economy, of which 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
is now the leader. 

Mr. KEM. I am sure it would be be- 
yond the powers of the junior Senator 
from Missouri to do credit to that situa- 
tion. However, I might say, in view of 
what the senior Senator from Illinois 
has said about the votes of the people 
of Missouri, in the year 1946 the present 
junior Senator from Missouri visited 114 
counties in Missouri. He was at that 
time a comparatively unknown lawyer. 
He got into an automobile, accompanied 
by his wife, and visited 114 counties 
in his State, to tell a very simple story 
of fraudulent voting and gross fraud 
which were going on in the elections of 
our State. It was a Republican year, 
and the junior Senator from Missouri 
is here today. 

That is the only reply which the jun- 
ior Senator from Missouri feels is nec- 
essary to make to the broad statements 
of the Senator from Illinois about gigan- 
tic majorities secured in Missouri. I 
should like to repeat for the benefit of 
the Senator from Illinois, whose atten- 
tion was diverted when I said it before, 
that in the year 1934, when Harry S. 
Truman was elected to the United States 
Senate, gross fraud occurred in the 
Democratic primary in our State. Again, 
in the year 1940, when Harry S. Tru- 
man was elected to the Senate of the 
United States, gross fraud occurred in 
the Democratic primary in our State. I 
stand ready to prove those facts if the 
senior Senator from Illinois, who has had 
considerable experience 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. KEM. I shall be glad to yield lat- 
er, after I have finished my statement. 
I stand ready to prove those facts, if 
the senior Senator from Illinois, who 
has had some experience in the appoint- 
ment of committees for the purpose of 
making investigations, agrees to have 
such an investigation made. If he does, 
I shall be glad to wait on the committee 
with the facts, figures, and evidence of 
the charge which I make. I now yield 
to the senior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am 
wondering whether there was any fraud 
in the election of 1946 when the Senator 
from Missouri was elected to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. KEM. Les; gross fraud occurred 
in the Democratic primary in that year 
in the Fifth Congressional District of 
Missouri, 
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Mr. LUCAS, Not in the Republican 
primary? 

Mr. KEM. Gross fraud occurred in 
the Democratic primary of 1946 in that 
district. It grew out of this situation: 
Harry S. Truman, who was President, 
undertook to purge the Democratic Rep- 
resentative in the Fifth Congressional 
District. Mr. Truman on that occasion 
called to the White House, Mr. Jim 
Pendergast, his close political ally and 
associate. As a result, Mr. Jim Pender- 
gast returned from the White House to 
the Fifth Congressional District in Mis- 
souri and undertook to purge from the 
Halls of Congress the gentleman who 
then served as Representative from the 
Fifth Congressional District, Mr Roger 
C. Slaughter. On the basis of the re- 
turns, it was reported that Mr. Slaugh- 
ter had been defeated as the Democratic 
nominee. However, it became apparent 
that gross fraud had occurred. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

Mr. KEM. As a result, 72 persons, in- 
cluding many members 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator to suspend until 
the Senate is in order. 

Mr. KEM. Asa result, on May 27, 1947, 
72 persons, including many members of 
the Pendergast machine, were under in- 
dictment by action of the county grand 
jury. On that night the office of Board 
of Election Commissioners in Kansas City 
was entered, a safe was blown open, and 
the ballots, which were evidence in those 
72 pending cases, were hauled away. The 
theft of ballots occurred under rather 
unusual circumstances, I observe from 
the countenance of the senior Senator 
from Illinois that what I am saying is 
rather boring to him. However, I think 
the people of the United States are in- 
terested in it, or would be if they knew 
about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. No, sir. I prefer not to 
yield until I have completed my state- 
ment to the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois, The circumstances under which 
the theft of the ballots occurred were 
these. The sheriff of Jackson County 
had an office in the same courthouse 
building, with a deputy ostensibly in at- 
tendance at all times, day and night. 
Across the street was the office of the 
chief of police of Kansas City, The 
President of the United States was sleep- 
ing some five blocks away. That was 
purely a coincidence, but the important 
point is that the business section of the 
city was ostensibly covered by the secret 
service. It would seem that a crime 
committed under those circumstances 
could hardly be said to be a perfect crime. 
Nevertheless, from that day to this, and 
although those ballots were hauled down 
the streets of Kansas City in a truck or 
some similarly large conveyance, they 
have never been seen. No arrests have 
been made. There have been no indict- 
ments, no prosecutions, whatever. It so 
Happens that just a few days from now, 
on May 27, 1950, the statute of limita- 
tions runs on that foul crime. After 
that day the President of the United 
States, the Department of Justice, the 
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District Attorney, and anyone else, will 
be without power to punish those re- 
sponsible. Yet, Mr. President, to this 
day, no arrests have been made, and 
no prosecution has been undertaken, 

I wish to yield now to my learned and 
erudite friend, the junior Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. May I first make a pref- 
atory statement? 

Mr. KEM. If it is not too long. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; it will be a very 
simple statement. 

Mr. KEM. If it is a short statement, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The junior Senator 
from Illinois rose to defend the senior 
Senator from Illinois, who needs no de- 
fense. Thereupon the junior Senator 
from Illinois found himself in cross-fire 
between the Senator from Maine and the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Illinois is not indicating 
that the junior Senator from Missouri 
was attacking the senior Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I simply said 
that I found myself in cross-fire, with 
some of the arrows directed through me 
by my erstwhile allies on the gas bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Et tu, Brute. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. It was not so much 
the content of what they said, as it was 
the indication that friendships formed 
in the Senate frequently seem to be as 
evanescent as snowflakes on a hot stove. 
That is my prefatory statement. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to interrupt 
the flow of language of the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois to suggest that our able 
friend, the senior Senator from Illinois, 
in connection with the Kerr bill, per- 
mitted the time of the Senate to be taken 
up for some 2 weeks to debate a bill 
which the President of the United States 
has said publicly is against the public 
interest and has denounced as special- 
interest legislation. 

Every time I hear the able majority 
leader get up to talk about how he wants 
to conserve the time of the Senate, my 
mind goes back to those 2 weeks of de- 
bate when I engaged, at the side of the 
able junior Senator from Illinois, as my 
leader, in attempting to defeat legisla- 
tion which the majority leader had per- 
mitted to come to the floor of the Senate 
and which was to be subsequently de- 
nounced in no uncertain terms by the 
President of the United States as special- 
interest legislation. I also say that for 
some strange reason—passing strange, 
according to a newspaper in our adjoin- 
ing State of Missouri—the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois was absent from the 
Senate when the vote was taken on the 
Kerr bill. So far as I have been able to 
find out, there has been no public record 
made since that time of his position on 
that important measure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


I appreciate very 
much the magnificent work which the 
Senator from Maine and the Senator 
from Missouri did on the so-called Kerr 
bill, I think their contributions were of 
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great value. I said so at the time; and I 
say so now. 

Mr. KEM. I enjoyed working with the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say further 
that one of the best features of the bill, 
so far as the junior Senator from Illinois 
is concerned, was the opportunity it gave 
him to work with the two gentlemen, 
whom he respected very much originally 
and whom he came to respect more. I 
may say that the senior Senator from 
Illinois needs no defense, bu. 

Mr. KEM. Particularly in view of the 
fact that he has not been under attack. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He would need no 
defense, even if he were under attack. 
But I have always felt that in the case 
of the Kerr bill, to which I have always 
objected when the call of the calendar 
came, while it should not have been 
passed without debate, I did not want to 
have it defeated without debate. I 
thought it was only proper that the is- 
sue should come before the country and 
be settled, and the contributions of the 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Maine were very fine indeed. Iam 
very happy we joined in defeating the 
bill, and I hope it will remain defeated 
forever. 

What I was coming to, after this la- 
borious preamble, was that while it is 
true this is an election year, would it 
not be much better that all of us, instead 
of raking up the past, devoted ourselves 
to the legislation before us? I think we 
would get much more done, and there 
would be much less bitterness. 

I believe the Senator from Missouri 
will admit that, so far as the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois is concerned, he never 
has made a partisan attack in the Sen- 
ate—and he never intends to do so; that 
he has never made a personal attack in 
the Senate—and he does not intend to 
do so. Would it not be much better if 
we all got down to business and devoted 
ourselves to the legislation before us? If 
we were to do that in a constructive 
spirit, we would find there would be much 
greater opportunity for cooperation on 
both sides of the aisle. 

It seems to me that these attacks back 
and forth, while they can be forgiven, do 
not contribute at all toward constructive 
legislation. I wonder if the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri and the senior Sena- 
tor from Maine would not consult their 
better natures, which are generally domi- 
nant in their characters, and give up 
these attacks upon the past political his- 
tory of the President of the United 
States. The President of the United 
States can speak for himself. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should like 
to say, in reply to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Illinois, 
that, as I recall, the senior Senator from 
Illinois. was the first one to inject into 
the debate the question which we have 
discussed at some length. 

I should also like to say to the junior 
Senator from Illinois that it has been said 
that the greatest encouragement to 
crime is the hope of escape of punish- 
ment. Certainly, if conditions are not 
brought about so that punishment is 
meted out to those responsible for vote 
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frauds, and those responsible for the de- 
struction of evidence in vote-fraud cases, 
how can we ever expect to have in this 
country clean elections? How can we ex- 
pect to have in my own State of Mis- 
souri conditions under which ballots 
will be counted as they are cast? 

The Senator from Missouri has no 
apology to make for inviting the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the deplorable con- 
ditions in that respect which have existed 
in my own State for many years. Kansas 
City is my home. It has been my home, 
and the home of my family, for many 
years. I deplore solemnly the circum- 
stances which bring about this discus- 
sion. But, Mr. President, I do not think 
we will serve the common good by soft- 
pedaling or hushing up these distress- 
ing conditions and saying we prefer not 
to discuss them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I also regret the 
conditions which have been described by 
the junior Senator from Missouri about 
the vote frauds in Missouri. I also 
lament the fact that the statute of 
limitations is about torun. Does not the 
Senator take some consolation from the 
fact that if the Department of Justice 
kept after this matter, even though the 
statute had run, we might ascertain who 
stole the ballots, and then we could 
bring the guilty parties before Congress, 
where they might commit perjury, and 
we could indirectly punish them for the 
fraud by convicting them of perjury be- 
fore a committee of Congress? That is 
the present method to which we are put 
to prosecute very grave crimes in the 
United States. I am sorry this round- 
about way is essential, but it is the only 
means the people seem to have at the 
present time. Will not the Senator com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. KEM. Of course, that was the 
method used to send Tom Pendergast 
to the penitentiary. It was the method 
used in recent years to send a number 
of wrongdoers to prison. It was the 
method used to convict Alger Hiss. 

I cannot help feeling that the only 
security the people can have against 
these outrageous assaults on the people’s 
rights is continued discussion of the con- 
ditions as they exist. In view of that, 
while I often agree with my good friend 
the able Senator from Illinois, I wholly 
and totally disagree with him in the sug- 
gestion that it is unwise to bring to the 
attention of the Senate and the country 
these unwholesome conditions. 
FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 

ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the motion of Mr. Lucas to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 
1728) to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, religion, or 
national origin. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, yesterday 
afternoon the distinguished junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], in 
his very fine and able address, spoke of 
the unusual situation with which the 
Senate was confronted, in that the 
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Senate had before it a motion to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of a bill 
upon which there had been no hearings 
whatever by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and which had been 
sent to the floor of the Senate by the 
committee without any recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. President, we have another un- 
usual situation in connection with this 
motion. The press and the radio have 
both given great prominence to the ac- 
cusation that when the motion came up 
for consideration yesterday there would 
be a filibuster in opposition to the mo- 
tion carried on by southern Senators. 

I submit that the record of the Sen- 
ate since 12 o’clock noon yesterday, when 
the motion to proceed with the consid- 
eration of the so-called fair employment 
practice bill became the pending ques- 
tion before the Senate, shows that if 
there has been a filibuster in the Senate 
it has been a counter-filibuster, a filibus- 
ter against southern Senators exercising 
any opportunity to speak and be heard 
on this floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL rose. 

Mr. HILL. If my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Georgia, desires to ask 
me a question, I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my delight that the Senator 
from Alabama, who has been on the floor 
of the Senate since 12 o’clock, finally was 
permitted to speak. It does seem that if 
we are to bear the odium of a filibuster, 
we should be permitted to make at least 
one speech of reasonable length each 
day. I am delighted that the counter- 
filibuster has ceased and desisted long 
enough for us to take the floor and ex- 
pose this iniquitous measure. Perhaps 
we need a few more votes to assure the 
defeat of the bill at this session of Con- 
gress, and I am quite confident we will 
be able to acquire them as we proceed to 
point out the iniquities of the measure, 
but if we were to be denied our right to 
the floor, and were not able to debate the 
bill and expose its iniquities, we might 
be in some danger. 

The Senator from Alabama is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, the only one of our group 
who is honored by representation on the 
committee. He is very familiar with the 
bill, and I am delighted that his persist- 
ence has finally enabled him to gain rec- 
ognition from the Chair, so that he may 
have an opportunity to speak on the 
bill. I appeal to those who might have 
a design to prevent our speaking to per- 
mit us to speak at least 1 or 2 days on the 
measure, in order that the country may 
be apprised of the dangers inherent in 
legislation of this type. 

It is understood that tomorrow a mo- 
tion will be made to take up some of the 
reorganization plans, and that debate 
will consume some time. Of course, I 
have no doubt that that will also be in- 
cluded in the charge of a southern fili- 
buster against the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the FEPC bill. 
There is no way in which we can get 
the truth before the country; but our 
colleagues here know the position in 
which we have been placed, and I hope 
that they will understand our efforts to 
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get the floor and to point out the uncon- 
stitutionality of the FEPC bill, and all 
the various other infirmities which make 
it so important for the Senate to reject 
the motion to proceed to its consid- 
eration. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Alabama persisted in his efforts to get 
the floor, as he did. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
As he has sug- 
gested, yesterday he patiently and per- 
sistently sought to gain recognition in 
order that he might bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country the 
unconstitutionality of the bill, the evil 
effects that would flow from its passage, 
and the great mischief that would be 
done not only to our economic welfare 
but to the welfare of the entire country 
by the passage of the bill. The Senator 
from Georgia sought recognition for a 
long time yesterday before he secured it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama if he 
knows whether the majority leader has 
in mind any means whereby the debate 
on this issue will be cut off? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot speak for the ma- 
jority leader. All I know is that distin- 
guished Senators from the Senator’s side 
of the aisle and distinguished Senators 
from this side of the aisle seem to join 
together to carry on what would almost 
seem to be a counterfilibuster to keep 
southern Senators from bringing to the 
attention of the Senate and the country 
what we feel to be the unconstitutional- 
ity and the evil character of the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr, HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. So far as the minor- 
ity leader is concerned I think the FEPC 
measure should never have been brought 
up unless the majority leader was deter- 
mined to bring to an end a filibuster or a 
counterfilibuster or any other kind of 
filibuster. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator why he now is com- 
plaining by reason of the fact that an- 
other discussion has taken place on the 
floor of the Senate, not dealing with the 
FEPC? What is there in his mind that 
makes him make the statement now that 
the southern Senators have note been 
able to obtain the floor? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it is not a 
question of 1 hour. 

Mr, WHERRY. Very well; 2 hours. 

Mr. HILL. No; it is not a question of 
2 hours. 

Mr. WHERRY. Or 3 hours. 

Mr. HILL, No; it is not a question of 
3 hours. 

Mr, WHERRY. What is the differ- 
ence? 

Mr. HILL. It is a question of about 4 
hours and 20 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well, let us agree 
that it is a question of 4 hours and 20 
minutes. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama sat here patiently, persistently, 
painstakingly—— 

Mr. WHERRY. So did I. 
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Mr. HILL. Seeking to obtain the floor 
so I might bring to the attention of the 
Senate the unconstitutionality, the in- 
iquity of the bill, the mischief that would 
be wrought upon the country from the 
passage of the bill. The Senator from 
Alabama has been denied that opportu- 
nity because Senators on the Republican 
side of the aisle, the side of the Senator 
from Nebraska, the minority side, have 
joined with Senators on this side in con- 
suming time, taking up 4 hours and 20 
minutes, Mr. President, on another sub- 
ject. Yet it is said that the southern 
Senators are carrying on some kind of a 
filibuster. 

Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. WHERRY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
CHAPMAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia first and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out the injustice of it all. We 
are here waging a battle against a great 
propaganda machine, which has misrep- 
résented the bill to the American people. 
The Senator from Alabama is a member 
of the committee. Despite the fact that 
no hearings were held, his diligence is 
such that he studied the bill and was pre- 
pared to present a discussion of it; yet 
Members of the Senate today have been 
worn out by other debate to the point 
where at the present time there are only 
6 or 7 or 8 Senators on the floor. 

Mr. HILL. It is what we might call 
the fag end of the day. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, we have come 
to the fag end of the day before the Sen- 
ator from Alabama obtained the floor. 

Mr, HILL. Yes, Mr. President; it has 
now come to the fag end of the day before 
a Senator from the South, who has for 
many hours sought recognition, has 
finally been given the opportunity to lay 
before the Senate the facts, the argu- 
ments, the reasons why he believes the 
bill to be unconstitutional, and so he 
may point out the iniquities contained in 
the bill. 

I now yield to the distinguished Re- 
pulican minority leader, the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, for 
whom I have a wholesome respect. I 
should like to ask him one question. The 
Senator from Alabama now has the floor, 
has he not, to discuss the great bill about 
which he is speaking? 

Mr. HILL. At last, at 4:25 p. m., 4 
hours and 2€ minutes after the Senate 
convened. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should be glad to have the Senator speak 
at the fag end of the day, or the begin- 
ning of the day, or tomorrow, so far as I 
am concerned, in order that he may un- 
burden his soul respecting the vicious- 
ness of the bill. That is perfectly agree- 
able tome. What I want to know now is 
whether the Senator from Alabama is 
aware of what is in the mind of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader respecting 
what he may do to limit debate. Has the 
Senator from Alabama been advised by 
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the majority leader whether he has in 
mind or intends to cut off debate? 

The Senator from Alabama now pro- 
poses to make known his views on the 
bill. So far as the minority leader is 
concerned, I am willing to sit at the fag 
end of the day or any other part of the 
day to hear the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama or other Senators who 
wish to debate this great issue. I believe 
the majority leader should be here so 
‘we may hear from him what he has in 
mind to do respecting debate on this 
measure. I am willing to remain here as 
long as the Senator from Alabama or 
any other Senator to consider a motion 
to limit debate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

I thought I made it 
rather plain earlier today that I was not 
going to cut off debate on the bill. I 
made that statement, as the RECORD will 
show. If necessary, we will debate the 
measure for a week or 2 weeks. I thought 
that perhaps after 10 days of debate we 
could probably elucidate the merits or 
the demerits of the bill and finally get 
down to the point where we could vote. 
The Senator from Illinois does not want 
to rush amyone at all in this debate. 
Every Senator can have all the time he 
desires. The Senator from Illinois stayed 
here until October 19 last year. He can 


‘do the same thing this year if necessary, 


Mr. President, I do not want the im- 
pression which the Senator from Ne- 
braska may have created to remain that 
the Senator from Illinois is trying to cut 
off debate. I did, perhaps, suggest that 
we might be able to get a vote some time 
next week, and I believe the Senator from 
Nebraska more or less agreed with me on 
that. But in any event we consume the 
time with political arguments, or with 
reorganization measures, and take up 
the time of Senators who are vitally in- 
terested in the FEPC bill from speaking 
both pro and con, Of course, we will 
continue until every Senator has had an 
opportunity to speak his piece. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois for assur- 
ing the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama that plenty of time will be avail- 
able for all Senators who want to speak 
on the bill. That answers the ques- 
tion I raised. I gained the impression 
from the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama that he was complaining about 
a counterfilibuster taking place, so he 
would not have time to make his speech, 
He complained that he was speaking at 
the fag end of the day. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Alabama will be given plenty 
of time to speak on the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska did not under- 
. the proposition at all. 

. WHERRY. Oh, yes; I think I 
aie 


Mr. RUSSELL. What the Senator 
from Alabama complained about and 
what I complained about was that the 
odium of filibuster was being placed 
upon the Representatives of the South- 
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ern States, when the time is being con- 


sumed by Senators from other States. 


I have complained about it before, and 
I shall continue to complain about it. 
Anyone who says that is fair, to my mind 
has no idea of what is fair. Senators 
consume the whole day in discussing 
other matters, and then through the 
press and over the radio we are accused 
of conducting a filibuster. I say that is 
unfair. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to say 
to my distinguished friend from Georgia 
that the junior Senator from Nebraska 
has never accused anyone of filibuster- 
ing. I simply rose to protect the rights 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama so he might be able to deliver his 
speech. He was complaining that he 
could not obtain the floor. I want to 
make sure that every Senator who wants 
to speak for or against the bill shall be 
given the right to speak. 

I asked the Senator from Alabama 
if he knew whether the majority leader 
had in mind to cut off debate. If the 
majority leader or any other Senator 
has that in mind, I am not in favor of 
it. The motion should be debated. I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia and the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama and all other Senators 
who wish to speak for or against the 
bill should be given plenty of time to 
do so. I would be the last one to accuse 
my good friend, my respected friend, 
from Georgia, of anything that even 
suggests a filibuster. I have not said 
one word about a filibuster. Iam simply 
endeavoring to protect the rights of the 
Senator from Alabama so he can de- 
liver his speech, even though he is doing 
so now at the fag end of the day. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not understand 
that the Senator from Nebraska rose in 
defense of the Senator from Alabama. I 
appreciate that spirit, but I can assure 
him that the Senator from Alabama is 
perfectly capable of protecting himself. 

No one has charged the Senator from 
Nebraska with anything. The Senator 
from Nebraska injected himself into the 
debate, as he had a perfect right to do, 
when we were discussing the unfairness 
of charging southern Senators with fili- 
bustering, inasmuch as the greater part 
of the time had been consumed by Sena- 
tors who were not from the South, on 
matters which were in no way related to 
the pending motion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to permit one more 
reply? I dislike to detain my friend or 
to delay him in making his speech. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is taking my 
time, of course. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am sorry. 

Mr. HILL. However, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to say again 
that when the Senator from Alabama 
rose and complained about the time be- 
ing consumed, I thought that was a good 
opportunity for me, as the minority lead- 
er, to say that, at least so far as I am 
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concerned, we should take plenty of time 
in the consideration of this bill, for this 
bill has never been debated on the floor 
of the Senate before now. 

I agree with the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from Georgia that there 
should be ample debate on the bill. I 
think that possibly most of the debate in 
connection with the bill will occur on the 
motion to take it up for consideration, 
and I think the merits of the bill should 
be fully debated. 

Mr. HILL. I am sure the Senator 
from Nebraska will agree that it is very 
unfair to accuse southern Senators of 


engaging in a filibuster in this 
connection. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no; I would not 
do that. [Laughter.] 


Mr. HILL. Particularly when practi- 
cally all of the time, both yesterday and 
today, has been consumed by Senators 
other than southern Senators. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

All that the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska was trying to do was to see to it 
that every Senator, including the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, had plenty of time to 
debate this bill. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; and not be accused of 
engaging in a filibuster when, if there 
was a filibuster, it was a counterfilibus- 
ter coming from those who are propo- 
nents and advocates and supporters of 
the bill, rather than from southern 
Senators who are very much opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield. 

Mr, MYERS. I understand that an- 
other counterfilibuster is proposed. I 
certainly hope the Senator from Ne- 
braska will join us in an effort to prevent 
that counterfilibuster, which will be at- 
tempted, I understand, when a motion 
will be made to lay aside the motion to 
take up the FEPC bill, in order that some 
reorganization plan, particularly Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 12 may be con- 
sidered. I say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that there is no necessity for the 
Senate to consider that reorganization 
plan on Thursday, because I believe the 
House of Representatives is to consider 
iton Thursday. I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will be so solicitous about the 
proposed legislation now being discussed 
and so anxious to permit full and com- 
plete debate to be had regarding it, that 
he will demonstrate his determination 
in that connection by helping to vote 
down the motion to take up Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 12, because we can easily 
wait another day or two to see what 
action will be taken by the House of 
Representatives. 

I am sure the Senator from Nebraska 
is anxious to have the Senate debate the 
FEPC bill in detail and to have every 
Senator given an opportunity to do so. 
Certainly that will not be done if the 
motion to take up the FEPC bill is set 
aside during the midst of the debate on 
that question in order that the Senate 
may take up other proposed legislation. 

I am sure the Senator from Nebraska 
will join us in an effort to prevent that 
from being done. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate very 
much the statement the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has made, in the form of a 
question, about the possibility of laying 
aside the motion to take up the FEPC 
measure, in order that other measures 
may be considered. 

Let me say that I would not be in 
favor of laying aside the motion to take 
up the FEC bill in favor of having the 
Senate take up the bill to amend the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Act or 
the proposed amendment to the so- 
called Hatch Act. I think first things 
should come first. 

I think there should be a limit on 
debate, if possible. I shall be glad to 
join the Senator in an attempt to limit 
the debate to the smallest possible num- 
ber of hours, so far as the debate on 
privileged matters is concerned. 

However, aside from such matters, I 
certainly shall join with the distin- 
guished majority whip in doing all that 
I can to have the debate on the motion 
to take up the FEPC bill continue until 
that motion is voted on. t 

So far as the reorganization plans are 
concerned—and they are privileged mat- 
ters—I would join the Senator in making 
an attempt to have the Senate reach an 
agreement to allow, for instance, 3 hours 
for the consideration of Reorganization 
Plan No. 12, and possibly 2 hours for the 
consideration of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1. 

However, the consideration of privi- 
leged matters, when they are brought 
up, is not in the slightest to be regarded 
as an attempt to filibuster in regard to 
measures which should receive the full 
attention of the Senate. 

So far as I am concerned—and I am 
sure I bespeak the sentiments of all 
Senators on this side of the aisle—I am 
ready, as I am sure we are all ready, to 
stay at this job early and late in order 
to determine as quickly as possible 
whether this proposed legislation should 
be brought up for consideration. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Alabama whether there 
was any debate on this measure in the 
committee. 

Mr. HILL. There was no debate; 
there were no hearings; there was not 
anything which ordinarily transpires in 
a committee with respect to even a minor 
bill, not to mention a bill of the major, 
Sweeping consequences of this bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Am I correct in be- 
lieving—I ask this question because I am 
not a member of the committee—that 
the only hearings, which in printed form 
Senators now have before them, are 
hearings which were held in June 1947? 

Mr. HILL, So far as I know, those 
are the only hearings available at this 
time to the Senate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it correct that no 
hearings have been held on this matter 
since that time? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That was almost 3 
years ago. 
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Mr. HILL. That is correct. Since 


that time, no hearings have been held 


‘on this measure; no witnesses have been 
called regarding it; no communications 
‘about it have been received from any- 
one; no person has testified before the 
committee in regard to the merits or the 
demerits or the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. So the Senate is 
called upon now to vote upon a bill on 
which hearings were held over 3 years 
ago. Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And the bill is a 
most complicated and far-reaching bill, 
of course. $ 

Mr. HILL. That is correct, 

Furthermore, the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], the chairman 
of the subcommittee which held hearings 
in 1947, some 3 years ago, voted against 
reporting the bill which now is sought 
to be brought before this body. The 
Senator from Missouri was the chairman 
of the subcommittee which held the 
hearings 3 years ago. Yet last year 
when he voted against reporting the bill 
to the Senate, he did so because he said 
that no action should be taken on the 
bill until additional and further hearings 
were held on it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Am I also correct in 
believing that the present membership 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare is quite different from its mem- 
bership 3 years ago? For instance, I 
see now in the Chamber the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
Am I correct in my understanding that 
he is no longer a member of that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. He was 
a member of the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
which held the hearings in 1947, but he 
is no longer on the committee. He was 
not in the committee room, of course, 
when the committee acted on the bill 
which now is the subject of a motion for 
consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand that 
the committee took no positive vote on 
the bill. 

Mr. HILL. The committee first re- 
fused to report the bill. Then a sub- 
stitute was offered, and the committee 
refused to report the substitute. 

Then, as I have said in my minority 
views, the committee, without any rec- 
ommendation at all, without one word in 
behalf of the bill, took the bill as it would 
a foundling, and laid it on the doorstep 
of the Senate. 

It was away back in October, Mr. Pres- 
ident, when that foundling was laid on 
the doorstep of the Senate. Then Octo- 
ber passed, November passed, December 
passed, January went by, and then Feb- 
ruary and March and April, and then 
we came up to May. Still no one would 
claim the foundling. There was no pa- 
ternity or no maternity of the foundling; 
it was just a foundling which had been 
left on the doorstep of the Senate. 

But after the motion was made, on 
Friday last, by the distinguished majority 
leader, to have the Senate consider that 
bill, on yesterday a report was filed from 
the committee. 
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PERIL OF IMPORTED OIL TO THE NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY AND THE PROS- 
PERITY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield, to permit 
me to make a wunanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; with the understand- 
ing that my doing sr will not in any- 
way interfere with my right to the floor 
or to my right to have the remarks 
which I shall make at this time con- 
sidered as my first speech on the pending 
motion. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEWLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
position of routine matters tomorrow, I 
may be permitted to speak for 30 minutes 
on the subject of the peril of imported 
oil to the national security and the 
prosperity of the coal, oil, and railroad 
industries of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether the Senator from Ala- 
bama objects to the request? 

Mr. HILL. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. This is not to be a 
filibuster, is it? Am I correct in under- 
standing that if the consent sought by 
the Senator from West Virginia is 
granted, we shall not find ourselves con- 
fronted with a filibuster? 

Mr. HILL. No; the Senator from 
West Virginia requests permission to 
speak for 30 minutes. I would not call 
30 minutes a filibuster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
request of the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lucas to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 1728) 
to prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, religion, or national 
origin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] has 
the floor. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to clarify the 
Recor» in one respect. The Senator has 
made the statement that there was not 
a single witness or a single person or a 
single communication in favor of this 
measure. I am sure the Senator was 
referring to the situation in the com- 
mittee. 4 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Because in view of 
the very unusual action of the commit- 
tee in reporting the bill without having 
any hearings on it and without being 
able to make up its mind as to any 
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recommendations, someone, somewhere, 
must have heard from somebody. Other- 
wise the committee would not have been 
stampeded into taking this unusual ac- 
tion, if it had not heard from someone, 

So, as individuals they undoubtedly 
heard the voice of minority groups. 
Undoubtedly that is the situation which 
has attended the very unusual and 
checkered course of this bill. 

As the Senator from Alabama has said, 
the bill had no paternity and no ma- 
ternity, and did not have the benefit of 
any gestation in the committee; but now 
it comes before us without any recom- 
mendation on the part of the committee. 
It is purely a political issue, too hot to 
handle any longer, which is therefore 
brought up, and now an effort is being 
made to bring it before the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator suggests, 
it is a political foundling left on the 
doorstep of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama realizes, 
however, that, once the voice of political 
expediency was heard in the Congress, 
the parents of this measure showed up. 

Mr. HILL. They showed up when the 
motion was made to proceed to the con- 
sideration of it, I may say to my friend 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, this bill, the so-called 
Fair Employment Practices bill, would 
grievously violate the basic rights and 
freedoms of the individual American cit- 
izen, and would wipe out and destroy the 
fundamental provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. First, it would 
deny freedom of contract. Second, it 
would deny the employer the right of 
selective judgment in procuring his em- 
ployees. Third, it would compel the em- 
ployer to hire a person whom he did not 
wish to have in his employ, and would 
deny to the employer the right of select- 
ing an employee of his own choice. 
Fourth, it would deny to employees the 
right of selecting their associates. Fifth, 
it would deny to labor unions the right to 
determine their membership or to regu- 
late their own affairs. Sixth, it would 
deny to the employer the right to hire, to 
promote, or to discharge employees upon 
the basis of their efficiency, merit, or 
faithfulness. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to thank the 
Senator for discussing the different 
phases of this so-called compulsory bill. 
Does the Senator intend to speak at all 
on the voluntary bill which was passed 
by the House? I am not asking that 
through any ulterior motive, or to in- 
quire how the Senator feels about it, but 
I am wondering whether he is going to 
point out the bad features or the good 
features of this particular compulsory 
bill, and also compare it with the volun- 
tary bills, for the benefit of Members of 
the Senate. 
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Mr. HILL. No. I may say to the Sen- 
ator, that neither bill, in the opinion of 
the Senator from Alabama, has any 
good features; they are all bad features. 
The so-called voluntary bill has con- 
siderable compulsion in it. I may say to 
the Senator that when he examines it he 
will find it is merely opening a door by 
which proponents could walk in to get 
this full compulsory bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. WHERRY. That was the very 
point I asked the distinguished Senator. 
I am not anticipating his speech at all, 
but as I understand, the remarks he has 
made thus far go to the effect of the bill 
on which the motion to take up has been 
made—I am wondering whether the dis- 
tinguished Senator would point out, if 
he has made a study of the voluntary 
bill, the difference in the provisions. 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, that 
there is no voluntary bill, for the so- 
called voluntary bill has compulsory fea- 
tures. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Were any hearings 
held on the so-called voluntary bill? 

Mr. HILL. No hearings were held on 
the so-called voluntary bill, and the Sen- 
ate committee refused to report favor- 
ably the so-called voluntary bill, just as 
the Senate committee refused to report 
favorably the so-called compulsory bill 
with a recommendation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The committee, of 
course, was correct in not reporting any 
of them without hearings. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If they had to get out 
from under what they regarded as an 
unendurable political situation, I sup- 
pose that no recommendation was as 
good as any that was available to them. 
In fact, it was the only road that was 
open to the committee. That does not 
change the fact, however, that the Sen- 
ate of the United States is being asked 
to abandon its parliamentary procedure 
with respect to this proposed legislation 
and to take up and enact a bill whose 
advocates and opponents both concede 
to be momentous because of its revolu- 
tionary character. We are asked to en- 
act it, to put the stamp of approval of 
the Senate upon it, when the servant of 
the Senate that is supposed to have 
handled this bill and to have analyzed it 
and to have made a report to us after 
conducting hearings on it, failed miser- 
ably in its duty. 

That point is involved in the debate on 
the motion to take it up, as well as the 
debate on the issues which are involved 
generally in FEPC legislation. In fact, 
the Senate is being requested by this 
motion to abandon the parliamentary 
practice which has guided it for 150 
years, and to adopt a new policy of 
pushing through half-baked legislation, 
which no witness has had an opportu- 
nity to testify upon, to which no Senator 
has had an opportunity of offering an 
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amendment which he could explain to 
the committee and have passed upon. 

The fact, Mr. President, that we are 
asked to abandon our parliamentary sys- 
tem is just as important an issue as is 
this FEPC bill. If we do it in this in- 
stance, what will be our response to the 
next group that comes along and says, 
“Push through this bill for us, without 
any hearings before a committee and 
without any recommendations. You 
abandoned your committee system in the 
case of FEPC—why do you not now 
abandon it in the case of this legisla- 
tion?” What would be the answer to 
that question? 

Mr. HILL. It resolves itself into the 
proposition that, if sufficient pressure 
could be brought to bear, it would be 
possible to destroy absolutely the com- 
mittee system. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would be possible 
to make the Senate abandon its parlia- 
mentary processes which safeguard the 
rights and liberties of every single 
American citizen. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the obser- 
vations made by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Georgia and also by the 
senior Senator from Alabama, I think 
it becomes more important than ever to 
remark that, if the Senator would 
render the most valuable service to the 
Senate, it would be to point out the com- 
pulsion in both bills. I, myself, should 
very much appreciate it, if the Senator, 
before he concludes, would not only dis- 
cuss the compulsory bill, but also would 
point out the compulsions which he be- 
lieves are in the voluntary bill. That re- 
quest, I think, should especially deserve 
the Senator’s consideration, in view of 
the statements just made. 

Mr, HILL. I may say to my distin- 
guished friend that, as I go along, if 
time permits, I shall endeavor to comply 
with his request. I think I can assure 
the Senator that, before this debate 
comes to an end, if we who oppose this 
bill are given our right to bring to the 
attention of the Senate what we so 
strongly feel to be the unconstitutional- 
ity and the evil consequences of legisla- 
tion of this kind, both bills and the whole 
subject will be thoroughly explored and 
examined on the floor of the Senate. 
We shall do that, even without the bene- 
fit of committee hearings. 

Ordinarily, when a bill comes to the 
floor of the Senate, the Senators who 
wish to address the Senate on the bill 
have the benefit of committee hearings. 
Ordinarily we turn to the committee 
hearings and find a full statement of the 
facts, a full statement of the case for 
the bill, and a full statement of the case 
against the bill. Here we have no such 
hearings. We have the benefit of no 
such testimony, no such record, but, in 
spite of the fact that we do not have 
the testimony, I think the Senator from 
Nebraska can be assured that we shall 
explore fully both the so-called com- 
pulsory bill and the miscalled voluntary 
bill, because it is not, in fact, a voluntary 
bill; it also contains compulsions. We 
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shall bring out all the facts and the pro- 
visions of those bills. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
one more question, if the Senator will 
yield. I do not want to interrupt him, 
and if he cares to have me do so, I shall 
be glad to have my remarks placed in 
the Recorp following his speech. My 
question is this: We do have the House 
hearings on the so-called administration 
bill, do we not? Is not that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The House hearings are 
not available for the Senators. I sup- 
pose they are in print. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the bill which 
was finally passed by the House. 

Mr. HILL. The bill which was re- 
ported by the House committee was the 
compulsory bill, so that the hearings are, 
no doubt, confined primarily and largely, 
if not entirely, to what is called the com- 
pulsory bill in contradistinction to the 
miscalled voluntary bill which is in itself 
a compulsory bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
from Alabama know—I confess that this 
is the first time I have had an oppor- 
tunity to look over the hearings—does 
the Senator know whether any evidence 
has been adduced on the bill as it finally 
passed the House, or if there were any 
hearings on the House bill at all? 

Mr. HILL. I think, if the Senator will 
take time to examine the hearings, he 
will find very little testimony along the 
lines of the bill which passed the House. 
I think the Senator will find that the 
hearings are devoted in very large meas- 
ure, if not practically entirely, to the 
so-called compulsory bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have just been 
reading the first part of the bill which 
was reported to the Senate, as stated on 
the face of it, “without recommenda- 
tion.” I find this statement of findings: 

The Congress hereby finds that, despite the 
continuing progress of our Nation with re- 
spect to protection of the rights of indi- 
viduals, the rights of some persons within 
the jurisdiction of United States to employ- 
ment without discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin are being 
denied, and that such infringements upon 
the American principle of freedom and equal- 
ity of opportunity are destructive of the 
basic doctrine of the integrity and dignity 
of the individual upon which this Nation 
was founded and which distinguishes it from 
the totalitarian nations, force large segments 
of our population into substandard condi- 
tions of living, foment industrial strife and 
domestic unrest, deprive the United States 
of the fullest utilization of its capacities for 
production, and thereby adversely affect the 
interstate and foreign commerce of the 
United States— 


And so forth. That is a very broad 
finding, particularly the statement that 
great segments of our population, be- 
cause of the discrimination alleged, are 
forced into substandard conditions of 
living. 

Upon what did the committee base any 
such findings, if there was no evidence 
presented to the committee on which to 
base them? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator’s question is 
@goodone. There was no evidence what- 
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ever presented as to those facts. A little 
later in my remarks I shall attempt to 
deal with the findings. They are noth- 
ing in the world but an attempted ora- 
torical justification for a bill which 
everyone knows cannot possibly hope to 
stand up under the Constitution of the 
United States. These findings were 
placed in the bill merely as oratorical 
declarations to try to give some color of 
title to this unconstitutional and iniqui- 
tous bill. That is all they are. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If we were examin- 
ing the findings of a court. 

Mr. HILL. We would have some rec- 
ord, some testimony, some evidence. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We would go to the 
record to see if the findings were sub- 
stantiated. Is there a record to which 
we can go in this case for substantia- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. There were no hearings; 
no witnesses were called; no testimony 
was taken. A motion is made to take up 
the bill without any record whatever, 
without any hearings, without any tes- 
timony, or any evidence, in any way, 
shape, fashion, or form, even to give 
color to any such purported findings as 
are set out in the bill. 

Mr. President, I was enumerating the 
many ill and evil effects of this bill. 

It would deny to the employer the right 
to hire, promote, or discharge employees 
upon the basis of their efficiency, merit, 
or faithfulness. 

It would subject the employer to in- 
vestigation, harassment, fines, and pen- 
alties, to be determined by a commission 
located in Washington. 

It would give to the commission the 
power to compel the employer to pay 
persons who were never in his employ, 
and then force him to hire them. 

It would deny to the employer the right 
of trial by jury, and give him no right 
to a review of the facts found by the po- 
litical Commission. 

It would compel the employer to give 
testimony against himself and to expose 
his private letters, books, and papers 
for the inspection and investigation of a 
horde of employees of the Commission. 

Mr. President, the Declaration of In- 
dependence asserts: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


By declaring these rights to be God- 
given rights, natural and unalienable, 
the Declaration of Independence as- 
serted that no government of men had 
bestowed them and no government could 
enlarge upon them, diminish them, alter 
them, or take them away. 

The Constitution of the United States 
was ratified only when the concept of 
man’s natural rights was firmly em- 
bedded in the supreme law of the land 
through: the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution, which we call the Bill 
of Rights. 

The Bill of Rights enumerates certain 
natural rights which Congress shall not 
abridge, including among them, in the 
first amendment, freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
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and freedom of assembly. The ninth 
amendment makes clear that other 
rights than those enumerated do exist 
and are retained by the people. The 
tenth amendment expressly limits the 
powers of the Federal Government to 
those delegated to it by the Constitu- 
tion, and reserves all other powers to 
the States or to the people. 

The concept of natural rights did not 
originate in America, and it did not orig- 
inate with Thomas Jefferson. Its fam- 
ily tree bears the names of Aristotle, 
Thomas Aquinas, John Locke, Lord Coke, 
Blackstone, and many others. 

Coupled with their deep conviction of 
the natural rights of man, the fathers 
of 1787 inherited a strong distrust of 
an overpowering central Government. 
Thus it was inherent that the Consti- 
tution of the new United States should 
contain clear and unmistakable safe- 
guards for the rights of the individual 
and the power of the States. The found- 
ing fathers did not stop with giving the 
new Federal Government only specific 
delegated powers. They then proceeded 
to divide these powers among the execu- 
tive, the legislative and the judiciary, so 
that each would check and balance the 
other. There was no question at Phila- 
delphia as to the sovereign powers of the 
States. After the preamble, the first 
sentence of the Constitution begins: 
“All legislative powers herein granted.” 
I emphasize the word “granted.” The 
closing words of the Constitution de- 
clare that the Constitutional Convention 
acted “with the unanimous consent of 
the States present.” I emphasize the 
word “consent.” The primary authority 
of the States was made secure by pro- 
viding that the State legislatures could 
originate amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and that amendments had to be 
ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

Even with this recognition of the pow- 
ers of the States embodied in the Con- 
stitution, the people did not ratify the 
Constitution until they were assured 
through adoption of the first 10 amend- 
ments, the Bill of Rights, of explicit pro- 
tection of State powers and individual 
rights. 

Senate bill 1728, by establishing the 
so-called Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, would effect a basic change 
in the Federal-State system of Govern- 
ment. It would breach the wall between 
Federal and State powers. In the face 
of clear and explicit provisions of the 
Constitution, Senate bill 1728 proposes 
that Congress assume a power it does 
not possess and, in fact, is expressly 
denied. Senate bill 1728 would have 
Congress declare: 

That the right to employment without 
discrimination because of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin is a right of all per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 


I interpolate to remark that the phrase 
used is “all persons.” That includes 
aliens as well as citizens of the United 
States. 

While S. 1728 purports to establish a 
new civil right, the bill would recklessly 
destroy the natural rights guaranteed in 
the Constitution. 
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The bill violates the first amendment 
by abridging freedom of speech, freedom 
of religion, and freedom of association. 
It violates the fifth amendment by deny- 
ing an essential liberty of a free people 
through arbitrary restraints on freedom 
of association in business, in schools, and 
in labor organizations; by denying lib- 
erty of contract in attempting to com- 
pel employers to hire undesired persons 
and to deny employment to desired per- 
sons; by denying to a minority of those 
operating private enterprises the same 
liberty of contract and the same freedom 
of association which are preserved for 
the majority, thus violating the constitu- 
tional guaranty of “equal protection of 
the laws” which is implicit in the fifth 
amendment. The bill violates the sixth 
amendment by denying trial by jury. It 
violates the ninth amendment by pro- 
posing that Congress usurp rights re- 
tained by the people. It violates the 
tenth amendment because Congress 
would assume a power reserved to the 
States. It violates the thirteenth 
amendment by imposing a form of invol- 
untary servitude upon certain groups of 
employers. 

If such a Federal law can be enacted 
and held constitutional, there is no con- 
stitutional protection against laws 
which, first, deprive employers of their 
rights, as is attempted in this bill, sec- 
ond, deprive employees of their rights, 
as is partially attempted in this bill, and, 
finally, deprive all persons of rights 
which heretofore have been regarded as 
permanently preserved and safeguarded 
by the guaranties of individual liberties 
set forth in the Constitution of the 
United States. If this bill should be 
enacted and held constitutional, we 
would see come to pass that which 
Washington warned against in his fare- 
well address, namely, a change of gov- 
ernment “by usurpation, * * * 
the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under this bill, 
suppose an employer did not want to 
employ a Communist—not that the 
Communist was trying to burn up any- 
thing, but was merely applying for a 
job—would the employer have to hire 
the Communist? 

Mr. HILL. Under this bill, if the em- 
ployer did not wish to employ the Com- 
munist because of his national origin or 
because of the fact that he denied that 
there is a God, he could not deny him 
employment on that basis. He certainly 
could not deny him employment on that 
basis, because he could not inquire into 
a man's religion. He could not inquire 
into the national origin of a man. If 
an employer should say, “I do not want to 
employ a man who denies that there is 
a God; I want to have work in my estab- 
lishment only those who profess belief 
in and who have faith in Almighty God,” 
he would be guilty of violating this act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not my good 
friend from Alabama confusing the 
original draft of the bill with the pres- 
ent draft of the bill? 

Mr. HILL. I think not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The original draft 
of the bill declared that persons could 
not be discriminated against because of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. It 
was thought that the term “creed” 
might be interpreted to mean that one 
could not discriminate against a man 
because he believed in communism. 
However, if my good friend from Ala- 
bama will turn to page 2, section 2 (b), 
he will find that the following wording 
has been substituted: 

The Congress, therefore, declares that the 
right to employment without discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin— 


And so forth. 

Mr. HILL. It says “religion.” Under 
that language the employer could not 
inquire into the question of what a man’s 
religion was. He could not inquire into 
the question of whether or not he accepts 
or professes belief in God. He could not 
go into that question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Alabama is well aware of the fact that 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, 
both of whom we properly respect, in- 
sisted that the Constitution, in the Bill 
of Rights, should prevent religious tests. 

Mr. HILL. The Constitution provides 
that there shall be no religious tests for 
holding office. That is what it refers to. 
But the framers of the Constitution 
never thought in terms of an employer 
not being allowed to exercise his right 
to refuse to hire a man because that man 
denies there is a God, as we profess, ac- 
claim, and accept God Almighty. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is a very 
dubious conclusion, if I may say so. 

Mr. HILL. I am sorry the Senator 
does not agree with me, but I have given 
considerable thought and study to this 
bill, and I stand squarely on that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
will find that Jefferson and Madison 
were very anxious that there should be 
no tests imposed, even in private em- 
ployment. The Senator may remember 
that in connection with the founding of 
the University of Virginia Jefferson made 
that a provision in the hiring of mem- 
bers of the faculty. There was a good 
deal of dispute, for example, as to 
whether a man by the name of Thomas 
Cooper, as I remember, should be en- 
gaged on the first faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Jefferson was one 
of the sponsors of Cooper. So that I 
think the tradition of Jefferson is that 
holding or nonholding of religious views 
should not be used as a ground for dis- 
crimination, and that Jefferson applied 
that in private employment, as well as 
insisting that it should not be a test 
for public office. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator will 
find that nowhere in the voluminous 
writings of Thomas Jefferson did he in 
any way suggest anything that remotely 
smacked of or approached such an inva- 
sion of the rights of the employer in 
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choosing those who would work for him 
and with him, who were to be his part- 
ners in his enterprise, in carrying on his 
business, as to deny the employer the 
right to choose his employees, or to say 
he did not want to employ an atheist, or 
someone who denied God Almighty, or 
did not profess to believe in the Al- 
mighty. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to interfere with the flow of 
argument and the eloquence of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, whom I deeply re- 
spect, but is it not true that when the 
Constitution was formed and the Bill of 
Rights was adopted men were primarily 
afraid of governments as instruments 
which interfered with the liberties of 
individuals, and that therefore the pro- 
tections originally adopted were protec- 
tions of individuals against the usurping 
powers of the Government? 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly correct, 
and that is what we are trying to do here 
today. We are trying to protect individ- 
uals against the exercise of a power by 
the Federal Government which the Fed- 
eral Government does not at all possess. 
We are trying to protect individual citi- 
zens of the United States, employers, 
members of labor unions, members of 
labor associations, and others from un- 
just action by the Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to go further in 
my question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that at 
that time Jefferson and Madison, and 
the other great defenders of individual 
freedom, did not see the necessity of 
protecting individuals against the acts 
of other individuals which might inter- 
fere with their freedom, and is not the 
reason why they did not see this the fact 
that the frontiersmen, and the small 
handicraftsmen, whom they primarily 
represented, were able to earn their own 
living, and hence were not dependent 
upon others for employment? There- 
fore, Jefferson and Madison believed that 
if it were possible to protect individuals 
against the encroachments of govern- 
ments they would be free, not seeing that 
a time would come when some persons 
would employ large numbers of other 
persons, and it might be necessary to 
protect individuals against other indi- 
viduals. 

Mr, HILL. Jefferson and Madison 
were both profound students of history, 
and they knew, even as we know today, 
that from the very beginning of time, if 
men were to have their freedom and to 
enjoy their natural rights, they must be 
protected not only from government, but 
from other individuals. Go back to the 
feudal era in history, go back even to the 
beginning of time, and there has always 
been this struggle caused by some indi- 
viduals seeking to exploit and impose 
upon the rights and freedoms of other 
individuals. So the contest has been one, 
not only as between men and govern- 
ments, but also as between men and men. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is what I was 
trying to suggest to the Senator. In the 
period in which all white men, at least, 
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owned some property, Jefferson and Mad- 
ison thought that if it was possible 
merely to protect men against govern- 
ment, they would have their living be- 
neath their feet, and would be dependent 
upon no one, and therefore would not 
need protection against other men. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator suggest 
that when Madison made such a contri- 
bution to the writing of the Constitu- 
tion that he became known as the “Fa- 
ther of the Constitution,” he did not write 
the Constitution as he should have writ- 
ten it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madison was not able 
to get the Bill of Rights into the original 
Constitution. 

Mr. HILL. But before the Constitu- 
tion was ratified, it was understood that 
the first 10 amendments would be agreed 
to and become a part of the Constitution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not true that 
Mr. Madison was the author of the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; with George Ma- 
son. 

Mr. HILL. George Mason, I believe, 
wrote the bill of rights of Virginia. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Ilinois was talking about our Bill of 
Rights, the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
adopted by the First Congress, of which 
Mr. Madison was a member. 

Mr. HILL. And he was their author. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He was their author. 

Mr. HILL. He introduced the resolu- 
tion. It was Madison’s resolution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course. 

Mr. HILL. He submitted the first 10 
amendments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not care, of 
course, to become involved in a discus- 
sion or dispute with my learned colleague 
from Texas on the real authorship of 
the Bill of Rights, but it is very fortu- 
nate that two great Virginians, both 
Madison and George Mason, worked out 
these great ideas. 

What I was trying to say was that the 
absence of the protection of individuals 
against individuals in the Bill of Rights 
does not mean that such protection is 
not needed today. It means that it was 
not needed at the time of Madison and 
Mason, at least not by white men, because 
nearly all white men owned property. 
They were either small farmers or were 
handicraftsmen, and no one could deny 
them employment. But now, when the 
majority of the population are employ- 
ees and a minority are employers, it be- 
comes possible for one group of individ- 
uals, those who give out the jobs, to deny 
to others the opportunity of earning a 
living, by failing to employ them. 

We have also broadened our scope so 
that we now have not merely white men, 
thank the Lord, but black men, as well. 
Therefore, what I hope my good friends 
will realize is that we who support this 
legislation are merely trying to put into 
the organic law of the land the protec- 
tion of individuals, not merely against 
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governments, but against other individ- 
uals who may deprive them of their 
freedom to work, and therefore of their 
chance for life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, is it the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion that we amend the Con- 
stitution by statute? Is that his idea? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; my suggestion is 
that we take advantage of the broad 
powers of the Constitution to make the 
law of the land conform with the aspira- 
tions of the American people. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Illinois says he does not want to engage 
in any debate. I am not seeking a de- 
bate with the distinguished and able 
academician from Illinois. But let us 
assume there are two men, one of whom 
is an employer, and the other is in a 
different category. How can we protect 
the man here or the man there from the 
one over yonder if they let each other 
alone? If neither one bothers the other, 
if neither one interferes with the other’s 
business, or disturbs him in his vocation 
or avocation, how can we protect him? 
This bill does not provide for that situa- 
tion. It says, “You have to hunt out 
the fellow and give him a job. He is not 
bothering you and you are not bothering 
him, but if you don’t give him a job, you 
are bothering him.” 

Mr. HILL. And “You have to give him 
back pay.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes, all that sort 
of stuff. If we are going back to the 
days of Thomas Jefferson, did Thomas 
Jefferson indicate that an employer must 
go forth and drag in a man and give him 
a job, regardless of his religion or color, 
and all that kind of thing? I do not call 
that protecting anyone. No one is being 
protected at all. 

Senators are hunting up some new dif- 
ficulty for political reasons. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois will not admit that, but 
I know it to be true. The bill is a politi- 
cal bill. I am surprised that the learned 
Senator from Illinois, with all his aca- 
demic background, with all his reading 
of history, for the sake of a few little, 
nasty, soiled votes, little, dirty votes all 
covered up with slime and corruption— 
for the sake of a few of that kind of 
votes would advocate a bill such as this, 
which violates the very freedom he is 
talking about preserving, the freedom of 
@ man to conduct his own business, the 
freedom of a man, so long as he does not 
hurt anyone else, to conduct his business 
in his own way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure that when 
my good friend, the Senator from Texas, 
reads his remarks in the Recorp tomor- 
row morning he will repent of the state- 
ment that the Senators from Illinois op- 
erate on the basis 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not say both 
of them. I am talking about this one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or that the junior 
Senator from Illinois is consumed by the 
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desire to get a few slimy votes. I should 
like to correct the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator re- 
sent the word “slimy”? He is trying to 
get the votes, but they are not slimy; 
is that it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I think Illinois votes 
are as clean as Texas votes; and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is no more assiduous in 
the pursuit of votes than the very able 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas. He may be as assiduous, but he 
is no more assiduous. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not claim that 
the Illinois votes are any different from 
the Texas votes, but from what I see in 
the newspapers, if the Senator from Illi- 
nois is a candidate for the vice presi- 
dency, then the Texas votes will be wel- 
come, whether they are slimy or not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois only asks that at the end of his 
term of service he may be permitted to 
retire to private life, and that the judg- 
ment of the country may be “Let thy 
servant depart in peace.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Ilinois will find it difficult to be allowed 
to retire in peace. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the only de- 
sire I have. I do not want to interfere 
with the Senator from Alabama, whom I 
respect and like very much, and if in 
the slightest degree my questioning in- 
terferes with the flow of his argument I 
will take my seat. But sometimes I think 
these colloquies back and forth are in- 
teresting in developing points. We are 
not merely talking to each other, we are 
in a sense talking to the country and 
talking for history, 

Mr. HILL, I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Illinois, but I would not 
want him to do anything here that would 
in any way subject him to the charge of 
filibustering or of delaying, or anything 
of that kind. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want it be be under- 
stood that the Senator from Alabama is 
not filibustering. What we are trying 
to do is discuss the issue in a broad- 
minded fashion, without personal and 
without sectional bitterness. 

I should like to ask a further question 
if I may. The Senator is doubtless 
aware of the fact that the present draft 
of the bill limits its coverage to employ- 
ers having 50 or more employees. I be- 
lieve that was pointed out earlier today 
on the floor by the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton]. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct 
about that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It therefore exempts 
small employers, and it primarily refers 
to corporations. The head of such a 
company does not know the people be- 
neath him, and an order from the head 
of the company, “Do not hire any Ne- 
groes, do not hire any Jews, do not hire 
any Catholics” can work great discrimi- 
nation against innocent people. But the 
smaller employer would be freed from 
that law. I do not think that is suff- 
ciently understood by Senators, particu- 
larly those from the South. The small 
employer is completely outside the pro- 
visions of the bill, Only the employer of 
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50 or more, which means the corpora- 
tion, is affected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Illinois, great constitutional lawyer that 
he is—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I hasten to say 
that I am not a constitutional lawyer at 
all? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, unconstitu- 
tional 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have never studied 
law. I make no pretension to be a con- 
stitutional lawyer. All I know is what 
I have read and heard, and if I am in 
error on any point I want to be corrected, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I accept the state- 
ment. Then the Senator is an uncon- 
stitutional lawyer, if he prefers it that 
way. The Senator says that if an em- 
ployer employs less than 50 employees 
he can do as he damn pleases. He can 
violate the Constitution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Wait a minute now. 
I have the floor. He can violate the 
Constitution. He can deny the em- 
ployees their rights. He can punish 
them. He can prosecute them. But if 
he has 51 employees, here is the law 
af ter him. Bring him in here. Weare 
going to see that he does not violate the 
Constitution.“ That is the philosophy 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HILL. And that is a denial of 
the equal protection under the law pro- 
vided by the fifth amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so I may reply 
to our good friend, the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I am not good, but 
I am a friend. 

Mr, HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not a lawyer, but 
I believe the Senator from Texasis. The 
Senator from Texas therefore is doubt- 
less aware of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Miller against Wilson, as I recall the 
name, handed down by Mr. Justice 
Hughes, who later became Chief Justice 
of the Court, but who was then serving 
his first term, in which he said it was 
possible for the law to proceed by de- 
grees; that it was not necessary for a 
given law to encompass the entirety of 
the situation, but it could take a portion 
which had the greatest evil, and attack 
that; and its failure to be universal was 
not a reason why it should not be applied. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In other words if 
an investigator goes to an employer who 
employs less than 51, that employer is 
safe. He can say, “You cannot come in 
here. We do not want you. Get out.” 
But if the same investigator goes next 
door to a concern who employs 51—— 

Mr. HILL. To a competitor. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Yes, to a competi- 
tor who employs 51 persons, he can say 
to him, “‘The law applies to you.” Yes, 
that is a great comparison, is it not? 
Talk about the law proceeding by de- 
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grees. Yes, that is by degrees. An em- 
ployer who employs 49 will be given one 
sort of a syringe treatment, and an em- 
ployer who employs 51 will be treated in 
some other way. Cut his throat. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Texas permit me to reply to him? 

Mr. CONNALLY, Of course, I will per- 
mit the Senator to reply. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to get along 
with my speech if I may, but I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. After this reply, I 
shall take my seat. The Senator from 
Texas has doubtless looked at the spec- 
trum many times, and has seen one 
color move into another, It is difficult 
to mark the exact spot where blue ceases 
and violet begins. But a division has to 
be made somewhere. The question is, 
“Do you get that point on the whole ac- 
curately?” In the past we have been 
criticized because it was said that such a 
law as this would affect the small man. 
Now we exempt the small man, and my 
good friend—or my friend, rather, from 
Texas, says, “Now you get into trouble 
distinguishing between a firm which em- 
ploys 49 and one which employs 50.” 
That is a minor trouble compared with 
failing to make a distinction between a 
firm which employs 55 and one which 
employs only 3. 

I apologize to my good friend—I say 
my “good” friend from Alabama, for in- 
terfering with him, and I say I shall now 
take my seat and listen to the remainder 
of his speech with great interest. 

Mr. HILL. I am very happy to have 
had the Senator from Illinois interrupt 


me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Illinois said the Senator from Texas 
often looks through the spectrum, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At the spectrum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I thought the 
Senator said through it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The spectrum is not 
a telescope. It is the flow of color. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And the distin- 
guished Senator spoke of a blue law and 
some other kind of a law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said it is difficult to 
find the exact spot where blue ceases 
and violet begins. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, the Senator 
is advocating a blue law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was not brought 
up in Connecticut, 

Mr. CONNALLY. He is advocating a 
blue law. That is what it is exactly. 
He had that spectrum adjusted just 
properly so I could see the blue law, but 
the Senator could not. 

Mr. President, I am through. I do 
not want to annoy the Senator from Ala- 
bama any more. I think he knows a 
great deal about the bill. He has studied 
it. He has it briefed accurately. But 
I will say that I am outraged by the lan- 
guage of the bill and its purpose and its 
background. What other country in the 
world has such a law as is contained in 
the bill? Does the Senator know of 
one? 

Mr. HILL. Of-course, as the Senator 
from Texas knows, in Russia a man does 
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not even have to worry about securing 
a job. The Government says to the 
individual, “You shall work here. You 
shall live here.” If he does not see fit 
to work where the Government says he 
should work he is taken to a concen- 
tration camp or to the mines the next 
morning. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I had that in mind. 

Mr. HILL. Russians who come here 
ask, Do you mean to say that you have 
not placed every person in a particular 
job? Do you mean to say that an indi- 
vidual has to put on his hat, and go 
out and look for a job? That he must 
knock on a door and say, I want to 
come in and talk with you and see if you 
will give me a job.“ In Russia he does 
not have to do that at all. He is as- 
signed to a job, and the next morning 
he had better be there on time unless he 
wants a free ride to Siberia.“ 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
had that in mind when I asked the 
question. These great statesmen advo- 
cating this bill are now taking their ex- 
ample largely from the Soviet Union. If 
a person does not have a job they pro- 
pose to put him ina job. That is what 
those who favor this bill are attempting 
to do, in a way. If a man did not have 
a job, he would be told, “We are going to 
force someone to employ you and give 
you a good, fat job; and I want you to 
be sure to be at the ballot box when the 
election is heid.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not wish to 
delay my colleague’s speech; but a state- 
ment has been made by the Senator from 
Illinois—and it is often made—about a 
man who would not employ any Negroes 
or any Jews or any Catholics, and so 
forth. 

As a matter of fact, would not this 
proposed law work just as well the other 
way? For instance, the Senator knows 
that in many places in our State an 
employer will employ only Negroes. I 
call attention to the fact that at Brew- 
ton, Ala., there is a great textile mill 
employing several hundred persons, all 
of whom are Negroes. That employer 
would not be able to do that under the 
provisions of this bill, if it were enacted; 
would he? 

Mr, HILL, I was going to come to 
that matter in the course of my remarks. 
The Senator is absolutely correct about 
that. 

As the Senator knows, in the southern 
States there are Negroes who own and 
operate banks and other businesses of 
all kinds, and they employ only Negroes 
in those companies. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In fact, one of the 
largest insurance companies in the 
South employs only Negroes. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; it is located in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And a similar com- 
pany is located in North Carolina. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. Only Negroes are 
employed by those institutions. I was 
going to discuss that matter a little later 
in my remarks, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if 
this bill is passed, those who control those 
companies will be put in jail, will they 
not, I ask the Senator, if they continue 
to employ only Negroes? 

Mr. HILL, Yes; I suppose under such 
circumstances they would have to go to 
jail, and the Government would have to 
take care of them and buy their meals 
until they were freed, I suppose. 

Mr. President, reference has been 
made to Thomas Jefferson. We are 
maintaining that we should support and 
sustain the Constitution of the United 
States, and not take from the States or 
from the people powers which have never 
been delegated or given to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, but which 
expressly have been retained either for 
the States or for the people. 

Thomas Jefferson called upon the peo- 
ple “to keep in all things within the pale 
of our constitutional powers, and cherish 
the Federal Union as the only rock of 
safety.” 

Andrew Jackson held that the action 
of the Federal Government should al- 
ways be strictly confined to the sphere 
of its appropriate duties, and justly and 
forcibly urged that our Government is 
not to be maintained nor our liberties 
preserved “by invasions of the rights and 
powers of the several States.” 

Andrew Jackson said: 


In thus attempting to make our Govern- 
ment strong, we make it weak. 


Mr. President, I notice that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Me KLAR] honors me with his pres- 
ence in the Chamber. He is a devoted 
student of Andrew Jackson, of his works 
and career, and of the great, magnificent 
contribution which Andrew Jackson 
made to our Government. The Senator 
from Tennessee knows how truly the 
quotation I am now giving bespeaks the 
heartfelt feelings of Jackson and to what 
a large extent it comprised the chart and 
compass that Andrew Jackson used to 
guide his course as a great leader of our 
people. 

He said: 

Its true strength— 


That is to say, the strength of the Fed- 
eral Government— 


consists in leaving individuals and States as 
much as possible to themselves; in making it- 


self felt not in its power but in its benefi- ` 


cence; not in its control— 

Not in reaching out and trying to con- 
trol everyone— 
but in its protection— 

That is to say, in protecting the indi- 
vidual citizens and States— 
not in binding the States more closely to the 
center— - 


In other words, not in trying to centra- 
lize everything in Washington— 
but leaving each— 

That is to say, each State— 
to move unobstructed in a proper constitu- 
tional orbit. 

Then, Mr. President, Woodrow Wilson, 
a great liberal, a great historian, and a 
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great political philosopher, had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

The individual is indisputably the original, 
the first fact of liberty. Nations are made up 
of individuals, and the dealings of govern- 
ment with individuals are the ultimate and 
perfect test of its constitutional character, 
A man is not free through representative as- 
semblies; he is free in his own action, in his 
own dealings with the persons and powers 
about him, or he is not free at all. 


In other words, the employer is free to 
select his associates, his partners, so to 
speak, in his business, or else he is not 
free at all. 


Woodrow Wilson went on to say: 


There is no such thing as corporate liberty. 
Liberty belongs to the individual, or it does 


not exist. 


Woodrow Wilson then said this: 


Undoubtedly the powers of the Federal 
Government have grown, have even grown 
enormously, since the creation of the Gov- 
ernment; and they have grown for the most 
part without amendment of the Constitution. 
But they have grown in almost every instance 
by a which must be regarded as per- 
fectly normal and legitimate. 

By legitimate extension I mean extension 
which does not change the character of the 
Federal power, but only its items—which 
does not make new kinds but only new par- 
ticulars of power. Facts change and are 
taken care of, but principles do not change. 

Moral and social questions originally left 
to the several States for settlement can be 
drawn into the field of Federal authority 
only at the expense of the self-dependence 
and efficiency of the several communities 
of which our complex body politic is made 
up. Paternal morals, morals enforced by 
the judgment and choices of the central au- 
thority at Washington, do not and cannot 
create vital habits or methods of life unless 
sustained by local opinion and purpose, 
local prejudice and convenience unless sup- 
ported by local convenience and interest; 
and only communities capable of taking care 
of themselves will, taken together, consti- 
tute a nation capable of vital action and 
control. You cannot atrophy the parts with- 
out atrophying the whole. Deliberate add- 
ing to the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment both saps the legal morality upon 
which a sound constitutional system must 
rest, and deprives the Federal structure as 
a whole of vitality. It is the alchemy of 
decay. 

Centralization is not vitalization. Morali- 
zation is by life, not by statute; by the in- 
terior impulse and experience of communi- 
ties, not by fostering legislation which is 
merely the abstraction of an experience 
which may belong to a nation as a whole 
or to many parts of it without having yet 
touched the thought of the rest anywhere 
to the quick. The object of our Federal 
system is to bring the understandings of 
constitutional government home to the peo- 
ple of every part of the Nation, to make 
them part of their consciousness as they go 
about their daily tasks. If we cannot suc- 
cessfully effect its adjustments by the nice 
local adaptations of our older practice, we 
have failed as constitutional statesmen. 


Mr. President, those are the words of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, as we know, is the final arbiter 
of the constitutionality of laws enacted 
by Congress, and through the years the 
Court has held the line between the Fed- 
eral powers delegated to Congress and 
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those powers retained by the States and 
the people. 

The Supreme Court has given its ap- 
proval to cooperative effort by the State 
and National Governments for carrying 
out public purposes common to both, 
which neither could fully achieve with- 
out the cooperation of the other. These 
common concerns have grown broader 
and more complex with the progress of 
science, invention, and knowledge. 

The Constitution has proved itself 
flexible and adaptable to the needs and 
problems of a growing, changing Nation. 
But the powers of the States do not ebb 
and flow according to the times we live 
in. Except as the Constitution may be 
amended with the approval of the States, 
the Federal Government acquires no new 
powers and the powers of the States are 
not lessened. 

The Supreme Court has ruled uni- 
formly that any power to create a so- 
called civil right, unless specifically 
delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, has been reserved to the 
separate States. My right to say that 
I have a little business employing 55 
people and that I prefer to employ 
American citizens rather than nazified 
Germans, or that I will take a Tennes- 
sean in preference to a Japanese, fol- 
lows my right of free speech. That 
is what the Constitution means, in the 
Bill of Rights, guaranteeing the right 
of free speech. The Supreme Court 
has been steadfast in its defense of 
freedom of religion, freedom of opin- 
ion, freedom of association, and that 
greatest of all rights, the right which 
the ‘late Justice Brandeis, one of the 
great liberals of his time, called “the 
right to be let alone.” 

It is not necessary, certainly at this 
late hour of the day, to dig into the past 
to find decisions of the Supreme Court 
which mark out the limitations upon the 
power of Congress and hold such laws as 
S. 1728 to be unconstitutional. Recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court are con- 
sistent with earlier decisions. No change 
of time or condition or circumstance has 
altered the Court’s fundamental concept 
of the rights of the individual or of the 
demarcation between Federal and State 
powers. 

The Court has drawn upon the lan- 
guage of earlier decisions to reaffirm its 
reasoning. In Hodges v. The United 
States (203 U. S. 1), the Court in 1906 
quoted and gave new vigor to the fol- 
lowing language from Justice Miller's 
decision in the famous Slaughterhouse 
cases of 1873: 

With these decisions, and many others 
that might be cited, before us, it is vain to 
contend that the Federal Constitution se- 
cures to a citizen of the United States the 
right to work at a given occupation or par- 


ticular calling free from injury, oppression, 
or interference by individual citizens. 

Even though such right be a natural or 
inalienable right, the duty of protecting the 
citizen in the enjoyment of such right free 
from individual interference rests alone with 
the State. 


That means one of the sovereign 
States of the 48 States, 
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In the case of United States v. Wheeler 
(254 U. S. 281), the Court in 1920 demon- 
strated the continuity of its judgment 
and the steadfastness of its position by 
turning again to the Slaughterhouse 
decision and quoting: 

It would be the vainest show of learning 
to attempt to prove by citations of authority 
that, up to the adoption of the recent amend- 
ments, no claim or pretense was set up that 
those rights depended on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for their existence or protection, be- 
yond the very few express limitations which 
the Federal Constitution imposed upon the 
States—such, for instance, as the prohibition 
against ex post facto laws, bills of attainder, 
and laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. But, with the exception of these and 
a few other restrictions, the entire domain 
of the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the States, as above defined, lay within 
the constitutional and legislative power of 
the States, and without that of the Federal 
Government, 


And now we come to the case of Shelley 
v. Kraemer (334 U. S. 1), which the 
Supreme Court decided on May 3, 1948. 
The decision, as we know, involved re- 
strictive covenants designed to exclude 
minority groups from the ownership or 
occupancy of real property. The opin- 
ion of the Court was written by Chief 
Justice Vinson. After referring to the 
case of Corrigan v. Buckley, Chief Justice 
Vinson said the case could present no 
issues under the fourteenth amendment, 
and declared “that amendment by its 
terms applies only to the States.” The 
Chief Justice then further declared: 

It cannot be doubted that among the civil 
rights intended to be protected from dis- 
criminatory State action by the fourteenth 
amendment are the rights to acquire, enjoy, 
own, and dispose of property. Equality in 
the enjoyment of property rights was regard- 
ed by the framers of that amendment as an 
essential precondition to the realization of 
other basic civil rights and liberties which 
the amendment was intended to guarantee. 

Since the decision of this Court in the 
Civil Rights Cases (109 U. S. C. 3 (1883) ), the 
principle has become firmly embedded in our 
constitutional law that the action inhibited 
by the first section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment is only such action as may fairly be 
said to be that of the States. 

That amendment erects no shield against 
merely private conduct, however discrimina- 
tory or wrongful. 


We recall, Mr. President, the statement 
of Mr. Justice Brandeis in the case of 
Senn v. Tile Layers Protective Union (re- 
ported in 301 U. S. 468): 

A hoped-for job is not property guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 


In 1943, in the case of West Virginia 
Board of Education v. Barnette (319 U.S. 
638), the Court declared: 

The very purpose of a bill of rights was to 
withdraw certain subjects from the vicissi- 
tudes of public controversy, to place them 
beyond the reach of majorities and officially 
to establish them as legal principles to be 
applied by the courts— 


Listen to this, Mr. President 


One's right to life, liberty, and property, 
to free speech, a free press, freedom of wor- 
ship and assembly, and other fundamental 
rights, may not be submitted to vote; they 
depend on the outcome of no elections, 
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They depend on no votes, whether 
they be votes in the United States Sen- 
ate or votes back home, unless they are 
votes on a proposal to change or amend 
the Constitution of the United States it- 
self, as prescribed and provided for in 
that document. 

But freedom to differ is not limited to 
things that do not matter much. That 
would be a mere shadow of freedom. The 
test of its substance is the right to differ 
as to things that touch the heart of the 
existing order. If there is any fixed star in 
our constitutional constellation, it is that 
no official, high or petty, can prescribe what 
shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, 
religion, or other matters of opinion, or force 
citizens to confess by word or act their faith 
therein. If there are any circumstances 
which permit an exception, they do not now 
occur to us. 


In the recent case of Douglas v. City 
of Jeanette (319 U. S. 157) in 1943, the 
Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Jackson, declared: 

In my view the first amendment assures 
the broadest tolerable exercise of free speech, 
free press, and free assembly, not merely for 
religious purposes, but for political, eco- 
nomic, scientific, news, or informational 
ends as well, 


There are many opinions of the Su- 
preme Court which might be cited, clearly 
demonstrating that the proposed act 
flings itself into the very teeth of the 
Constitution. It is enough to quote here 
one final passage from an opinion by 
one of the great liberals of our time, Mr, 
Justice Brandeis, who declared: 

The makers of our Constitution undertook 
to secure conditions favorable to the pursuit 
of happiness. They recognized the signifi- 
cance of man’s spiritual nature, of his feel- 
ings, and of his intellect. They knew that 
only a part of the pain, pleasure, and satis- 
factions of life are to be found in material 
things. They sought to protect Americans 
in their beliefs, their thoughts, their emo- 
tions, and their sensations, They conferred, 
as against the Government—the right to be 
let alone, the most comprehensive of rights 
and the right most valued by civilized men. 


It will be argued, of course, that the 
power of the Federal Government to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
provides a constitutional basis for the 
proposed law. But civil rights are rights 
“assured to every member of a well-reg- 
ulated community.” And the word 
“civil” is defined as “pertaining to the 
whole body of citizens.” 

In this light, the bill reveals its inade- 
quacies so quickly as to be guilty almost 
of indecent exposure. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LUCAS. How long does the Sen- 
ator think it will take him to conclude 
his speech? : 

Mr. HILL. Iam not exactly sure. A 
great many questions have been asked 
me, and there were numerous interrup- 
tions in the very beginning. If the Sen- 
ator from Illinois so desires, as soon as I 
complete my remarks I shall be very 
happy to move that the Senate take a 
recess until tomorrow at 12 o'clock noon, 
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Mr. LUCAS. How long will it take the 
Senator to conclude? 

Mr. HILL. To reach that point? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. If there are no further in- 
terruptions, I should think it would take 
perhaps 20 minutes or half an hour. The 
Senator from Alabama will be glad to 
move to take a recess as soon as he con- 
cludes. I will say to my distinguished 
friend from Illinois that earlier today an 
order was entered, on a unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], that he be 
recognized the first thing tomorrow to 
address the Senate. 

Mr. President, section 2 (b) under- 
takes to create a civil right for “all per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” And section 3 (b) promptly 
limits the application of the act to per- 
sons “engaged in commerce or in objec- 
tives affecting commerce,” and to em- 
ployers employing more than 50 indi- 
viduals. 

The effort to use the commerce power 
as the authority for legislation to estab- 
lish a civil right deserves the condemna- 
tion and abrupt dismissal expressed in a 
dissenting opinion of the late Justice 
Holmes when he said: “I should regard 
calling such a law a regulation of com- 
merce as a mere pretense.” 

In the same opinion, reported in 193 
U. S. 197, Justice Holmes made this com- 
ment on legislation which attempted “to 
reconstruct society”: 

I am not concerned with the wisdom of 
such an attempt, but I believe that Congress 
was not entrusted by the Constitution with 
the power to make it and I am deeply per- 
suaded that it has not tried. 


In the case of U. S. v. Joint Traffic 
Association (171 U. S. 505), the Court 
discussed the limitation placed by the 
Constitution as a whole on the rights 
growing out of the commerce clause. 
The Court declared: 

The power to regulate commerce has no 
limitation other than those proscribed in the 
Constitution. The power, however, does not 
carry with it the right to destroy or impair 
those limitations and guaranties which are 
also placed in the Constitution or in any 
of the amendments to that instrument. 


Again to quote Mr. Justice Holmes, I 
cite his apt statement in the case of 
Davis v. Mills (194 U. S. 451): 

Constitutions are intended to preserve 
practical and substantial rights, not to main- 
tain theories. 


It is significant that the States them- 
selves, even though they hold the power 
to set up in their respective jurisdictions 
fair employment practice commissions 
such as that proposed in S. 1728, have 
been wary of exercising their power. 
Twelve States have rejected FEPC bills 
in their legislatures or have seen the bills 
die because legislative committees re- 
fused to take action. All of these 12 
States lie outside the South and include 
Illinois, Arizona, Montana, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Utah, Indiana, 
California, Delaware, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, we recall that when a 
popular referendum on the question was 
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held in California, the vote was 2 to 1 
against the establishment of an FEPC 
commission in that State. The vote was 
2 to 1 against the proposal in every 
county in California. 

Senate bill 1728 opens with a long and 
wordy declaration of policy and what 
purports to be findings of fact. The 
findings of fact are not factual and the 
declaration of policy is not conclusive as 
to the need or propriety or constitution- 
ality of the bill. The declaration and 
findings are indeed a confession of the 
weakness of the bill. They seek to prop 
up the bill with words and to hide its 
evil character behind rhetoric. 

The statement that discrimination in 
exercising the rights and obligations of 
an employer constitutes infringements 
upon the American principle of freedom 
and equality of opportunity is directly 
opposed to the belief that liberty and 
equality of opportunity require freedom 
in an employer to make a discriminating 
choice of employees and freedom in the 
employee to make a choice of an em- 
ployer. Liberty of contract, freedom of 
association, and religious freedom are 
established constitutional principles. 
These freedoms are subject only to such 
limitations as are absolutely necessary 
to protect the good order of society, and 
to prevent injury to others and undue 
restrictions upon the freedom of others, 

The statement that discrimination op- 
erates to force large segments of our 
population into substandard conditions 
of living is, to say the least of it, highly 
debatable. It is difficult to see that the 
forced employment of one person in 
place of another can improve the stand- 
ard of living of the displaced person. In 
fact, this bill might well be captioned, 
“A bill to create displaced persons in the 
United States of America.” 

The statement that discrimination 
does deprive the United States of the 
fullest utilization of its capacities for 
production is essentially an attack upon 
the theory of a free, competitive econ- 
omy. So long as competition is the rule 
of business, the most successful enter- 
prises will be those utilizing the services 
of the most capable persons who can be 
organized to work cooperatively to ad- 
vance common interests. To insist that 
the Government shall take an important 
end perhaps determining hand in the 
matter of how and what employees shall 
be selected, and thus restrict competition 
and the competitive judgment of the 
managers of private enterprise, is to un- 
dermine the very foundations of private 
enterprise and of a competitive system. 

The declaration of policy is simply an 
attempted oratorical justification of leg- 
islation based on assumptions that can- 
not be regarded as findings of fact. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I am certain that the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
realizes that certainly in the South there 
are many contractors and other em- 
ployers who prefer to hire only colored 
people, feeling probably that colored 
people work more completely in unison 
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and harmony by reason of the fact that 
they are of the same race, than would 
be the case if the employer were to hire 
colored and white. An employer prob- 
ably would feel that by hiring only mem- 
bers of one race he would get greater 
cooperation. 

Mr. HILL. He would get better co- 
operation. He would get better team- 
work. Therefore, he would get better 
production. That is what all of us seek 
under our competitive enterprise system, 
namely, to get the best we can through 
am free and competitive American sys- 
Mr. LONG. Rather than promoting 
better production, this type of legislation 
would hinder or impede better teamwork 
and better production, because of the 
restriction on individual employers. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. He has illustrated what is true 
not only in the South but in every sec- 
tion of the country. An employer hires 
people of the same religion, of the same 
nationality, or of the same national 
origin, because he believes that he gets 
better teamwork by the adoption of such 
a policy of employment. He gets better 
teamwork, he gets better cooperative ef- 
fort and, therefore, greater production. 
He reaches his goal quicker and with less 
cost, and in a more efficient manner. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, let us consider the ways 
in which this bill would do violence to 
the exercise of opinion and personal 
judgment, which we hold essential to our 
American way of life. 

We hear a lot of talk today about 
freedom. The word “freedom” expresses 
two thoughts: “freedom to” and “free- 
dom from.” Freedom to do something 
is a liberty. Freedom from something is 
an immunity. 

Thomas Jefferson when he urged that 
the first 10 amendments be added to 
the Constitution before it should be rati- 
fied by the States, and George Mason, 
when he wrote those amendments as the 
Bill of Rights, were chiefly concerned 
with preserving and insuring the indi- 
vidual’s immunities from arbitrary in- 
terference by government. 

The Bill of Rights provides justice 
for the individual against other indi- 
viduals, but it is chiefly concerned with 
providing what Woodrow Wilson called 
“justice against the Government itself.” 

Freedom to choose one’s associates is 
a fundamental right reserved to the in- 
dividual. And an integral part of that 
right is freedom from compulsion to 
associate. 

Congress has never been delegated any 
power to interfere with freedom of as- 
sociation except where abuse of this free- 
dom results in a violation of the laws 
which Congress has the power to enact 
and enforce, 7 

Under section 5 (a) of S. 1728 it 18 
made unlawful for an employer “to re- 
fuse to hire, to discharge, or otherwise 
to discriminate against any individual 
with respect to his terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment because of such 
individual's race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin,” 
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This means that an employer cannot 
freely express by speech or advertise- 
ment the views that other citizens are 
free to express as to the desirability of 
hiring or promoting an individual, if he 
indicates a preference for persons of a 
particular race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin; or if he indicates a prefer- 
ence against persons of a particular race, 
color, religion, or national origin. Yet 
if there is any one subject upon which 
free men and women have the right to 
express their opinions, it is upon matters 
involving race, color, religion, or national 
origin, 

The people of the United States have 
fought a terrible war with the Japanese, 
which was begun in treachery and car- 
ried on with horrible brutality. It may 
be that lofty idealism would require that 
all Americans immediately embrace the 
Japanese as brothers as soon as they laid 
down their arms and ceased to torture 
our friends and relatives. But men and 
women have feelings and free men and 
women can express those feelings. To 
proclaim by Federal law that no em- 
ployer can express himself anywhere in 
speech or print in dislike of association 
with Japanese without making himself 
liable to the charge that he has refused 
to employ Japanese is an outrageous in- 
vasion of personal right to which other 
citizens are not subjected. 

Something has been said about our 
Jewish friends. The survivors of Dachau 
and Buchenwald are not expected to 
maintain equanimity and objectivity re- 
garding their Nazi oppressors. No one 
regards it as unwarranted for Jews to 
dislike association with nazified Germans 
or with other racial or religious groups 
that have persecuted them. 

To millions of people association with 
their fellow religious believers may be 
entirely acceptable regardless of whether 
they are Catholics or Protestants or 
Jews, while association with outspoken 
atheists would be most offensive. 

S. 1728 is an attempt to substitute the 
judgment of a political majority for the 
individual judgment of an employer as to 
those persons with whom he wishes to 
associate himself in the activities of a 
private business enterprise. 

It is a form of political tyranny over a 
3 and, in the words of James 


Tyranny of all kinds is to be abhorred 


‘whether it is in the hands of one, or of the 


few, or of the many, 


Even if opinions be considered wrong 
or evil or prejudiced, the right of ex- 
pression must remain. In the recent 
case of Cantwell v. Connecticut (310 U. S. 
296), the Supreme Court declared: 

In the realm of religious faith and in that 
of political belief sharp differences arise. In 
both fields the tenets of one man may seem 
the rankest error to his neighbor, but the 
people of this Nation have ordained in the 
light of history that, in spite of the prob- 
ability of excesses and abuses, these liberties 
are in the long view essential to enlightened 
opinion and right conduct on the part of the 
citizens of a democracy. 


Under our Constitution it has never 
been seriously questioned that a man has 
the right to set himself up in business, 
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and to select his own employees on the 
hasis of such qualifications as he might 
within his own free and uncontrolled dis- 
cretion consider advantageous to the un- 
dertaking. This personal freedom of 
contract is basic to the free-cnterprise 
system and to the whole American con- 
cept of individual freedom. 

Yet S. 1728 violates the liberty of con- 
tract guaranteed in the Constitution by 
compelling the making of contracts. 

The far-reaching character of this 
provision of S. 1728 is given its true 
perspective when we consider that laws 
that have been enacted governing the 
form or substance of contracts volun- 
tarily entered into; that laws make 
illegal certain types of contracts; that 
the labor laws require collective bargain- 
ing as a method of arriving at contracts 
and affect the scope of contracts. But 
the right of contract is left free to be ex- 
ercised between voluntary parties. 

S. 1728 would interfere with the free 
management of capital. The bill pur- 
ports to give redress to those who do not 
get jobs or who lose jobs simply because 
of their minority position. But actually 
S. 1728 is a basic interference with the 
exercise of business judgment and the 
free choice of associates by an employee. 

What principle is invoked to justify 
this governmental interference? I can 
best answer by quoting from the weekly 
publication, Human Events: 

The principle is implicit; that society has 
a stake in capital. The owner cannot claim 
absolute ownership because it is reasoned 
that capital is a social product, and the 
State may therefore intervene in its man- 
agement. The alleged right of the State, 
in designating the associates of the capital- 
owner, rests on the socialistic notion of the 
collective character of capital. The FEPC 
proposal then, is merely another denial of 
the right of private property, another evi- 
dence of how far Marxist notions have 
permeated our thinking. 

Putting theory aside, as a practical matter 
the free exercise of judgment in the selec- 
tion of its operatives is essential to the best 
use of capital, and therefore in the best in- 
terest of society as a whole. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Alabama if it is not 
true that, in addition to the necessity of 
a good manager of an enterprise select- 
ing qualified persons, it is also highly 
necessary for a good executive to be able 
to pick employees, associates and fellow 
workers who can work together sympa- 
thetically and cooperatively with others? 
Frequently the quality which marks a 
good executive and a prosperous and 
succesful business, in contrast to one 
which does not succeed, is the ability 
not only to choose well-qualified persons 
to be employees, but to choose those who 
can work together cooperatively, those 
who like each other, under a manage- 
ment where they will all be happy, and 
bring out the kind of results which will 
make the business prosperous? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. In other words, what the Sen- 
ator has so well said is that the secret 
of good management is often the ability 
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to pick the winning team. There is noth- 
ing that contributes more to the success 
of a business or an industry than the 
capacity of the heads of the business or 
industry to pick people who will work, co- 
operate, and play together as a team, so 
as to get the maximum results from those 
employed. I continue the quotation 
from Human Events: 

When a capital-owner employs a helper he 
is entrusting capital to the care of the lat- 
ter. The lowliest member of the crew has 
power to do harm to these instruments of 
production. Incompetence or dishonesty may 
cause losses. 


Then it asks these questions: 

Does society benefit from inefficiency? Does 
it make allowances for incompetence? On 
the contrary, it coldly rejects the marginal 
producer by refusing him its custom. Since 
society is thus arbitrary in its market selec- 
tivity, it has no right to interfere in the 
management of production. Enterprise can 
serve only when it is free. 


Free, as the Senator from Florida has 
so well stated, to select the best people, 
so that he will get the best possible re- 
sults, so that he will not be a marginal 
producer and find himself out of the 
business and in the bankruptcy court. 

But under S. 1728, enterprise is not 
free. The employer is subject to a Com- 
mission having wide powers of rule mak- 
ing, investigation, and the issuance of 
cease-and-desist orders. The right of 
trial by jury is denied and judicial review 
is provided with a clearly recognized in- 
ferential power to punish contempt of 
court orders. 

The right of trial by jury is one of the 
individual citizen’s most precious protec- 
tions against the arbitrary action of gov- 
ernment. If time permitted I could trace 
the whole history of the right of trial by 
jury. 

The right of trial by jury is one of the 
individual citizen’s most precious protec- 
tions against the arbitrary action of 
government. We can trace the develop- 
ment of trial by jury back through the 
Anglo-Saxons of England to the Teutonic 
tribes of the pre-Christian era. The 
Magna Carta, first great written con- 
stitution of man’s individual rights, as- 
sured trial by jury in chapter 29, which 
declares: 

No freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, 
or disseized of his freehold or liberties or 
free customs, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any 
way destroyed; nor shall we go upon him, 
nor send upon him, but by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers or by the law of the land, 


One of the greatest speeches on the 
subject was made by the great lawyer 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable Jere- 
miah S. Black, before the Supreme Court 
in 1866, in the famous case o? ex parte 
Milligan, which I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND], the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and my distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] well remember. The ques- 
tion in that case was whether three men 
convicted and sentenced to death by a 
military commission during the War 
Between the States could be tried and 
convicted by a military commission and 
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denied their right to be tried by a jury 
of their peers. Mr. Black said: 


I do not assert that the jury trial is an 
infallible mode of ascertaining truth. Like 
everything human, it has its imperfections. 
I only say, that it is the best protection for 
innocence and the surest mode of punish- 
ing guilt that has yet been discovered. It 
has borne the test of a longer experience, 
and borne it better, than any other legal 
institution that ever existed among men. 
England owes more of her freedom, her 
grandeur, and her prosperity to that than 
to all other causes put together. It has had 
the approbation not only of those who lived 
under it, but of great thinkers who looked 
at it calmly from a distance, and judged it 
impartially. Montesquieu and De Tocque- 
ville speak of it with an admiration as rap- 
turous as Coke and Blackstone. No people 
ever adopted it once and were afterward 
willing to part with it. 

Those colonists of this country who came 
from the British Islands brought this insti- 
tution with them, and they regarded it as 
the most precious part of their inheritance. 
The immigrants from other places where 
trial by jury did not exist, became equally 
attached to it as soon as they understood 
what it was. There was no subject upon 
which all the inhabitants of the country 
were more perfectly unanimous than they 
were in their determination to maintain this 
great right unimpaired. 

If the men who fought our revolutionary 
contest, when they came to frame a govern- 
ment for themselves and their posterity, had 
failed to insert a provision making the trial 
by jury perpetual and universal, they would 
have covered themselves all over with in- 
famy as with a garment; for they would have 
proved themselves basely recreant to the 
principles of that very liberty of which they 
professed to be the special champions. But 
they were guilty of no such treachery. They 
not only took care of the trial by jury, but 
they regulated every step to be taken in a 
criminal trial. They knew very well that 
no people could be free under a government 
which had the power to punish without 
restraint. 

Hamilton expressed in the Federalist the 
universal sentiment of his time, when he 
said that the arbitrary power of conviction 
and punishment for pretended offenses had 
been the great engine of despotism in all 
ages and all countries. The existence of such 
power is utterly incompatible with freedom. 

I prove my right to a trial by jury just 
as I would prove my title to an estate if I 
held in my hand a solemn deed conveying it 
to me, coupled with undeniable evidence of 
long and undisturbed possession under and 
according to the deed. There is the char- 
ter by which we claim to hold it. It is 
called the Constitution of the United States. 
It is signed by the sacred name of George 
Washington, and by 39 other names, only 
less illustrious than his. They represented 
every independent State then upon this 
continent, and each State afterwards rati- 
fied their work by a separate convention of 
its own people. Every State that subse- 
quently came in acknowledged that this 
was the great standard by which their 
rights were to be measured. Every man 
who has ever held office in the country 
from that time to this, has taken an oath 
that he would support and sustain it through 
good report and through evil. 


Mr. President, our history of encour- 
agement to the men and women who give 
employment has been one of the com- 
pelling r2asons for our unparalleled in- 
dustrial success which again and again 
has served our Nation so well in time of 
need, 
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But under the bill every act of the em- 
ployer or any of his subordinates in hir- 
ing, discharging, promoting, or other- 
wise regulating conditions of employ- 
ment is subject to complaint and inves- 
tigation on the grounds of discrimina- 
tion. 

The inquiries and investigations di- 
rected by the bill would vex and harass 
business to the point where orderly 
plant management and efficiency would 
be impossible. The small-business man, 
already overburdened, would encounter 
new regulations, investigations, hear- 
ings, and litigation far beyond his time, 
his energy, or his finances. 

We would find ourselves in that cir- 
cumstance of which the Declaration of 
Independence complained, with “swarms 
of officers to harass our people.” 

In the words of James Otis, of Massa- 
chusetts, in his celebrated attack on the 
writs of assistance of 1765, giving unlimi- 
ted authority of search and seizure, we 
would be subjected to “power that places 
the liberty of every man in the power of 
every petty officer.” 

Labor organizations would be subject 
to interference and supervision of their 
internal affairs. And the law which 
tells the employer who his workers shall 
be today, can be reversed and the worker 
told who his employer shall be tomorrow 
and where and at what wages. 

If S. 1728 becomes law, employment 
and promotion based on merit would be 
superseded by governmental decree and 
the worker would be moved to look with 
distrust and suspicion on his fellow work- 
ers. The worker could not feel secure 
in his job. 

Suppose a plant employs 50 men. Ten 
of them can be identified with a minority 
group. If the employer has to lay off 
8 men, would he be likely to discharge 
any of the 10 men who could claim dis- 
crimination—whether it existed or not— 
who could take the case to the Commis- 
sion and into the courts, causing the 
employer expense and possible punish- 
ment? We know that the natural thing 
for the employer to do would be to avoid 
trouble and lay off eight of the average 
Americans who could not claim discrimi- 
nation, even if they were better workmen 
than the employees who belonged to a 
minority group. We can picture the re- 
sulting damage to the efficiency of man- 
agement and to the morale and produc- 
tivity of the workers in that plant. 

The bill makes it unlawful not only to 
discharge an existing employee and to 
refuse to hire a person but also to dis- 
criminate against the employee “with 
respect to his terms, conditions, or privi- 
leges of employment.” Under this lan- 
guage, the privilege of promotion is also 
subject to Government regulation. 

The right of an employer to exercise 
his best judgment in the matter of pro- 
motion is an essential feature of mana- 
gerial control. By contract with a labor 
organization or with an individual, man- 
agement may create in advance, through 
seniority rules, for example, a right to 
promotion. In these cases management 
has presumably been free to make or not 
to make the contract. Under S. 1728, 
managerial discretion in promotions 
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would be subordinated to the judgment 
of a Federal agent. 

The bill prohibits the utilization of 
any employment agency, school, labor 
organization, or any other source of em- 
ployees which discriminates against per- 
sons because of race, religion, color, or 
national origin. This would mean that 
any specialized agency or school would 
be excluded unless the operators of the 
agency or school were able to certify not 
only that their doors were wide open 
but that the institutions were not con- 
ducted in a way to discourage the en- 
trance of all races and religions. 

The question would arise as to whether 
Negro schools and colleges would be per- 
mitted to recommend their students or 
graduates. They might claim, as in the 
case of Howard University, that they had 
some white students. But, being recog- 
nized as a predominantly Negro school, 
would it not be contended that they were 
in reality discriminatory? 

Then comes the question as to whether 
Catholic schools, or Baptist schools, or 
Methodist schools, would also be regard- 
ed as discriminatory, even if they per- 
mitted non-Catholics or non-Baptists, or 
non-Methodists to enter. Or would a 
school making a particular appeal to 
persons of one national origin be re- 
garded as discriminatory? For exam- 
ple, an Italian or Polish school to train 
immigrants not speaking English would 
be clearly discriminatory—as would any 
agency to train or find jobs for displaced 
Jews from overseas. 

Section 6 of the proposed act provides 
for rule making. We know that the is- 
suance of rules and regulations by a 
commission is law making by the execu- 
tive branch, under the authority dele- 
gated by Congress. But where Congress 
so obviously has no power to take the ac- 
tion proposed in S. 1728, Congress has no 
power which it can delegate to a rule- 
making commission. 

And what kind of rules could we ex- 
pect this commission to prescribe? 

If we look at the history of the New 
York statute we can judge what such a 
commission would do. Following the 
precedent in New York it would rule that 
one cannot mention color or religion in 
advertising for employees, that one can- 
not ask for the photograph of an appli- 
cant, one cannot ask his birthplace, one 
cannot ask his original name, one can- 
not ask what holidays he celebrates. We 
would see a host of restrictions upon the 
rights of free speech and free opinion, 
all under the guise of rule and regula- 
tion. 

Another aspect of the proposed legis- 
lation which has received far too little 
attention is the fact that if enacted, S. 
1728 would be a constant invitation to 
sabotage. The bill applies to the Federal 
Government and its instrumentalities as 
well as to private business. The bill 
would make it unlawful to discriminate 
in Federal employment against any job 
applicant because of his national origin 
or ancestry. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, for example, would be preclud- 
ed from asking an applicant any ques- 
tion as to where he was born, whether 
he is a naturalized or native-born citi- 
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zen, what his race is, or even what his 
original name was. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if the 
next logical step would be to deny the 
FBI the right to dig into such facts. . 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the next logical 
step would be to deny that right to the 
FBI. Surely it would be. 

Under Senate bill 1728 it would be un- 
lawful to request an applicant to produce 
his naturalization or first papers. In- 
quiry could not be made as to the racial 
or religious organizations to which he 
belongs. 

The same situation would prevail in 
the case of private industry engaged in 
production for national defense. A 
company manufacturing the most secret 
equipment for the armed services would 
be precluded from securing the very in- 
formation most likely to throw light upon 
a job applicant’s probable loyalties. 

The bill authorizes the creation of local 
conciliation councils, which could be 
employed by the Commission to “study 
instances of discrimination”—in plain 
language, this means to investigate—and 
to make recommendations of “procedures 
in general and in specific instances.” 
In plain language, this means to insti- 
gate Commission action. The members 
of these volunteer councils would serve 
without pay, but would be entitled to ex- 
penses, including the expense of “tech- 
nical and clerical assistance.” 

The only jobs created by the bill are 
jobs in the Government; that is, jobs in 
the Commission itself. We hear much 
said about the bill providing persons with 
jobs. Not one single job would be cre- 
ated by the bill anywhere in the Ameri- 
can economy. There would simply be a 
great many jobs created in the Commis- 
sion itself and in the advisory councils 
and local councils, and the jobs of inves- 
tigators of all sorts and kinds. 

All this means that the Commission 
could finance investigation by volunteer 
organizations and could create squads of 
volunteer investigators to stir up and in- 
tensify controversies and thereby inevi- 
tably promote the racial and religious 
prejudices and antagonisms which the 
Commission ostensibly would be organ- 
ized to allay. 

The provisions of the bill would open 
the way for a propaganda agency, sup- 
plied with funds from the Public Treas- 
ury, which could easily become the tool 
of partisan political expediency and sec- 
tional interests. 

Such a Government Commission might 
find itself allied with and supporting 
pressure groups which are completely 
free from Goverment control. A greater 
danger is that the Commission, instead 
of using these groups, might find itself 
used by them. 

Mr. President, it has long been consid- 
ered that involuntary servitude is some- 
thing that can be suffered only by an 
employee. However, involuntary servi- 
tude may be of many varieties. A man 
who accepts obligations to another man 
is putting himself in the servitude of that 
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man. A law which says that one man 
can be compelled, on penalty of paying 
back pay, on penalty of contempt of 
court, to hire another man whom he does 
not wish to hire, means that the first 
man is compelled by law to make a con- 
tract to pay the second man wages, to 
furnish him with tools, to accept, under 
the penalty of the law, obligations that 
the employer accepts voluntarily toward 
other employees. The employer thus 
would be forced into a servitude to the 
employee from a minority group. 


Senate bill 1728, and other bills like it, 
are attempts to write sectional legisla- 
tion. Senate bill 1728 is an attempt upon 
the part of States practically free from 
the race problem to sit in harsh judg- 
ment upon their sister States where the 
problem is always heavy and sometimes 
acute. Senate bill 1728 is a prohibition 
bill and a force bill. The Nation has not 
had happy experience in attempting to 
legislate social traditions and popular 
customs. 

The bill would not help those it pro- 
fesses to help. Instead, it would mag- 
nify antagonisms and would multiply 
conflicts. It would obstruct the solving 
of the South’s problems in the only way 
those problems can be solved—by the 
people of the South. It would impair 
the understanding and harmony for 
which most southerners are working so 
earnestly and which history shows we 
are achieving in large measure. 

Mr. President, some 10 years ago the 
late Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
which is not a Southern State, declared 
on the floor of the Senate: 

The southern people have met the race 
problem and dealt with it with greater pa- 
tience, greater tolerance, greater intelligence, 
and greater success than any people in re- 
corded history dealing with a problem of 
similar nature. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal, one of 
the country’s leading newspapers, re- 
cently reported the advancement the 
Negro has made in the South during the 
past 10 years. I now quote from the 
Courier-Journal: 

The number of Negro high-school gradu- 
ates has doubled. Illiteracy has been all but 
ended among Negroes between 14 and 24 
years. The Negro’s average income has 
nearly tripled, from $500 to $1,400 a year. 
The death rate has fallen from 13.9 to 114 
per thousand. Fifty years ago it was three 
times that much. Migration has taken Ne- 
groes from farm-laborers’ shacks to cities, 
and the proportion living in the South has 
fallen from 74.4 to 63.5 percent. 

In the light of these developments, it be- 
comes inevitable that most goals of Negro 
groups will be reached as a process of natu- 
ral growth. Legislation becomes secondary, 
amere token. Even if legislation were fully 
accomplished, the chances are that it would 
be of little effect compared to the natural, 
dynamic influence of growth, shifts, and im- 
provement of fitness and status in every 
respect, 


No, Mr. President, it is not “token leg- 
islation” that will improve the lot of the 
Negro and other minority groups. It is 
constructive, affirmative programs—edu- 
cation, hospitals and health centers, pub- 
lic health and prevention of disease, de- 
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cent homes and housing on the farm and 
in the city, adequate wages and economic 
security under our American free-enter- 
price system, 

These are the substance. Senate bill 
1728 is the shadow. 

Mr. President, I warn against the evils 
of this bill. It is a snare for those who 
are zealous but ignorant, well-meaning 
but without understanding. It is a delu- 
sion for those who seek in it the answer 
to their hopes and needs. 

This bill, which seeks to legislate tol- 
erance, is itself pregnant with prejudice 
and freighted with controversy. 

Andrew Johnson, who was more sorely 
beset than any other man with the 
passions and emotions, the hysteria and 
divisions aroused by so-called civil- 
rights bills, called such measures as this 
one “legislation which, looking solely to 
the attainment of political ends, fails to 
consider the rights it trangresses, the 
law it violates, or the institution it im- 
perils.” 

The Supreme Court saw the danger of 
“slight deviations from legal modes of 
procedure,” and sounded a warning 
through Mr. Justice Bradley in the case 
of Boyd against United States, as fol- 
lows: 

It may be that it is the obnoxious thing 
in its mildest and least repulsive form, but 
illegitimate and unconstitutional nractices 
get their first footing in that way, namely, 
by silent approaches and slight deviations 
from legal modes of procedure. This can 
only be obviated by adhering to the rule that 
constitutional provisions for the security and 
property should he liberally construed. A 
close and literal construction deprives them 
of half their efficacy, and leads to gradual de- 
preciation of the right, as if it consisted more 
in sound that in substance. It is the duty 
of courts to be watchful for the constitu- 


tional rights of the citizen, and against any 


stealthy encroachments thereon. Their 
motto should be obsta principils (withstand 
beginnings). We have no doubt that the 
legislative body is actuated by the same mo- 
tives; but the vast accumulation of public 
business brought before it sometimes pre- 
vents it, on a first presentation, from notic- 
ing objections which become developed by 
time and the practical application of the ob- 
Jectionable law. 


More recently the great Mr. Justice 
Brandeis cautioned: 

Experience should teach us to be most 
on our guard to protect liberty when the 
Government’s purposes are beneficent. The 
greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious 
encroachment by men of zeal, well-meaning 
but without understanding. 


Mr. President, Senate bill 1728 carries 
within it so many seeds of dissension 
that it is foredoomed to failure. Its 
enactment would impair and undermine 
the very foundations of our economic 
strength—the strength upon which rest 
our security and our happiness. Its 
enactment would inevitably undermine 
established social patterns based on law 
and custom. Its enactment would dis- 
rupt and defeat the progress being made 
by the States in the area of human rela- 
tions, Its enactment would do immeas- 
urable harm to the cause of improved 
race relations. The attempted admin- 
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istration of the proposed bill would be 
an incalculable mischief. 

In the end the bill would be nullified 
by concerted violation, repealed by an 
indignant Congress, or stricken down as 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. SPARKMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Macnuson, be- 
cause of official business, was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate for the next 10 days. 


RECESS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I now move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
tomorrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 9 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 


DEPARTMENT GF THE ARMY 


Earl Dallam Johnson, of Connecticut, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice Archi- 
bald S. Alexander. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 9, 1950 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. MCCORMACK, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, we are call- 
ing upon Thy great and holy name, com- 
pelled by needs which Thou alone canst 
supply and constrained by a love which 
is always seeking us and will never let 
us go. 

May we now give ourselves unto Thee 
in wholehearted surrender and service, 
which are the only returns we can make 
for Thy goodness and loving kindness. 

Grant that daily we may draw nearer 
unto Thee for then we shall not be far 
from one another; then in that closer 
fellowship we shall find our hearts stirred 
with longings to serve our generation 
according to Thy holy will, 

Help us to understand that in the 
communion and companionship of Thy 
nearer presence we shall find the secret 
of carrying on courageously and hope- 
fully and possess that joy and peace 
which the world can neither give nor 
take away, 

To Thy name through Christ we as- 
cribe the praise. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 


communicated to the House by Mr. 
Hawks, one of his secretaries. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Thursday next, following the leg- 
islative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, vacating the special 
order granted him to address the House 
for 30 minutes today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes tomorrow and 
Thursday, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes, 


POINT OF ORDER AS TO ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the House is not proceeding in the regu- 
lar order because under section 205a of 
the Reorganization Act, which is Public 
Law 109 of the Eighty-first Congress, 
first session, any Member of the House 
is privileged, and this is a highly priv- 
ileged motion, to make the motion that 
the House proceed to the consideration 
of House Resolution 516. 

The gentleman from Michigan. being 
on his feet to present this highly priv- 
ileged motion, the regular order is that 
he be recognized for that purpose that 
the motion be entertained and the ques- 
tion put before the House, and my motion 
is that the House proceed to the con- 
sideration of House Resolution 516. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
the resolution disapproving one of the 
reorganization plans? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right, House Resolution 516 disapprov- 
ing plan No. 12. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
in connection with the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Texas desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
5, 1950, as shown at page 4835 of the daily 
Recorp of that day, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
asked and received unanimous consent 
that the appropriation bill should have 
the right-of-way over other privileged 
business under the rules until disposi- 
tion, with the exception of conference 
reports. Therefore, I believe the regular 
order would be to proceed with the fur- 
ther consideration of H. R. 7786. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the RECORD 
would speak for itself, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, may I be heard further on the 
point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is glad to hear the gentleman from 
Michigan. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the answer to that argument 
is that on the 3d of April the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] asked 
unanimous consent “that time for gen- 
eral debate be equally divided, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] and one-half by 
myself IMr. Cannon]; that debate be 
confined to the bill and that following 
the reading of the first chapter of the 
bill, not to exceed 2 hours of general 
debate be had before the reading of 
each subsequent chapter, one-half to be 
controlled by the chairman and one-half 
by the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee in charge of the chapter.” 

The gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Manon] cites page 4835 of the daily 
Recorp of April 5, which reads as follows: 

Mr. Cannon. I ask unanimous consent 
that the general appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1951 have right-of-way over all 
other privileged business under the rules 
until disposition, with the exception of con- 
ference reports, 


Still later and on April 6, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] asked 
unanimous consent that the Recorp be 
corrected. His request was as follows— 
pages 4976-4977 of the daily RECORD: 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Speaker, on page 4835 
of the Rrcorp of yesterday, the first column 
carrying the special order made by the House 
last night reads that the general appropria- 
tion bill shall be a special order privileged 
above all other business of the House under 
the rule until disposition. The order made 
was until final disposition. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Recorp and Journal be cor- 
rected to conform with the proceedings on 
the floor of the House yesterday. 


There was no objection. 

That would all be very well were it 
not for the fact that subsequent to that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
non] has yielded, or failed to insist upon 
the observance of the unanimous-con- 
sent requests, and that the House has 
repeatedly proceeded to consider other 
business, in violation of the unanimous- 
consent requests. 

Now, if it is to be the rule that a 
Member of the House can obtain unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of 
one measure and that thereafter it rests 
in his discretion as to what legislative 
business is to be considered by the House, 
we get into the position where a Mem- 
ber from the floor—not the Speaker, not 
the majority leader—is controlling the 
legislative program. 

Furthermore, while appropriation bills 
have a privileged status, but under the 
subsequent rule of the House, adopted 
in the reorganization bill, a motion to 
consider a resolution is highly privi- 
leged. Certainly that has priority over 
this ordinary privilege or special privi- 
lege which the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon] secured. 

How can unanimous consent secured 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] on either the 3d, the 5th, or the 
6th of April, even though the corrected 
request states “that the general appro- 
priation bill shall be a special order 
privileged above all other business of the 
House under the rule until final disposi- 
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tion,” have priority over Public Law No. 
109, Eighty-first Congress, when, under 
title II, we find the following: 

Src. 201. The following sections of this title 
are enacted by the Congress: 

(a) As an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, but aplpicable only 
with respect to the procedure to be followed 
in such House in the case of resolutions (as 
defined in section 202); and such rules shall 
supersede other rules only to the extent that 
they are inconsistent therewith; and 

(b) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of such House. 

* . . . * 

Src. 205. (a) When the committee has re- 
ported, or has been discharged from further 
consideration of, a resolution with respect 
to a reorganization plan, it shall at any 
time thereafter be in order (even though a 
previous motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of such resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to such motion 
shall be in order and it shall not be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which such 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 


If, for technical reasons, the Speaker 
holds that, because of the unanimous- 
consent request, this highly privileged 
motion is not technically in order and 
that the unanimous-consent granted has 
not, because of the consideration of 
other legislation, been waived, and that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
non] can, by giving or withholding his 
consent to waive the unanimous-consent 
request, determine what legislation shall 
be considered by the House until there 
is a final disposition of the general ap- 
propriation bill—and that would include 
conference reports on that bill—the 
legislative program of the House is at 
the mercy, within the discretion of, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
who can keep us sitting here, and at his 
discretion permit us to consider or not 
to consider, other bills. 

That situation would seem to be an 
absurdity. 

Moreover, it is contrary to the legis- 
lative intent when Public Law 109 was 
enacted. 

Permit me to call the Speaker’s at- 
tention to the fact that when we were 
considering the basic reorganization bill, 
Members of the House and our con- 
stituents, the people of this country, 
were assured that if we would grant to 
the President the power to send down 
plans affecting the executive depart- 
ments, that each legislative branch of 
the Government should have the right, 
and it is in the debate—and I ask unani- 
mous consent now to include those ex- 
cerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
read those excerpts at this point. An 
examination of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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orp shows that, when the reorganization 
bill was being debated in the House, it 
was distinctly understood by all parties 
that the right of the House to pass upon 
a proposed reorganization plan sent 
down by the President would be safe- 
guarded, held inviolate, 

Permit me to quote. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 7. 
1949, page 891, Mr. Vorys: 


My question is this: Could there be any 
change in the substantive law of the coun- 
try by the abolition of a function, or by 
the abolition of a function would it merely 
mean a change in who might be required 
to carry out the law? It is not quite 
clear to me what abolition of a function 
means. As I understood it, this Reorgani- 
zation Act is not intended to change the 
laws, except the organization which might 
enforce the law. Can the gentleman answer 
that question? 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Dawson. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think there is no question 
but that the act does not permit the Presi- 
dent to submit a plan that changes the 
basic law. But the abolishment of a func- 
tion means that where two organizations 
have been discharging the same function, if 
that function is given to one of the organi- 
zations it may be abolished as far as the other 
organization is concerned. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. Dawson. I yield. 

Mr. Vonrs. For instance, if two or three 
agencies were authorized to make loans, the 
combining of those functions by the abolish- 
ment of the function for a number of the 
agencies could not repeal the authority to 
make loans? Am I correct? 

Mr. LaN RA. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. Dawson, I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. Vorys. So that we are not changing 
any substantive law in voting for this? 

Mr. LANHAM. Not at all. 


CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, February 7, 
1949, page 893, Mr. HoLIFIELD: 

When the President sends up a plan the 
Congress then has 60 days in which to con- 
sider the plan, If we find out that there is 
something bad about the plan we have in 
title 2 of this bill a highly privileged reso- 
lution which can be offered on the floor by 
any Member of the Congress who is in favor 
of a resolution to disapprove the plan. Any 
Member of Congress can arise under high 
privilege and ask that a vote be taken on a 
particular plan and provision is made for 1 
hour of debate on that question. Any com- 
mittee that is affected by this plan, let us 
say that it is a plan with reference to the 
Department of Agriculture, immediately the 
Committee on Agriculture is on guard con- 
cerning this plan to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Thus the Committee 
on Agriculture can consider that plan. It 
can ask for hearings. The hearings can be 
had in the Committee on Executive Expendi- 
tures, The chairman or any member of the 
Committee on Agriculture can come before 
that committee and present its case. Then, 
if the committee itself refuses to bring for- 
ward a resolution of disapproval, any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture can 
bring to the floor of the House for the con- 
sideration of the House a concurrent reso- 
lution of disapproval and the House at that 
time can hear the arguments pro and con 
and vote it up or down. 
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Mr. Horrman of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. It is quite 
true, I assume, as the gentleman said, that 
any Member of the House can arise and pro- 
pose the disapproval of a plan submitted. 


When the bill became an act, the pro- 
vision for I-hour debate under section 
205 (a) was not in the act. 

CONGRESSIONAL Record, February 7, 
1949, page 894, Mr. HALLEcK: 


Certainly there are some in the country 
and I am afraid some in the Government 
who would argue that even the quasi-legis- 
lative and quasi-judicial functions of those 
great agencies should be brought within the 
realm of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and, hence, subjected to political 
control, In the previous reorganizations that 
we have considered some of those agencies 
have been specifically exempted. It is argued, 
and I can understand with what force, that 
it is difficult in respect to any agency to dis- 
tinguish the executive functions from the 
legislative or judicial functions. I recog- 
nize that and certainly I, for one, want to 
write the kind of basic legislation that will 
make effective reorganization possible. But 
the fact that there was concern about what 
might happen to these agencies under this 
system by which in effect, unless the provi- 
sion is amended, legislation is written by the 
executive branch and one branch of the Con- 
gress, not two, there should be some safe- 
guard so some of these agencies in the past 
have been exempted. In the act passed in 
1945 there were certain exemptions. I think 
probably it has been pretty well agreed on 
the advice of Mr. Hoover and others that 
such exemptions should be kept out of this 
bill. It is said that no President would think 
of transferring to the executive branch of the 
Government these great legislative and judi- 
cial functions performed by these agencies, 
But it has been urged, and I find myself in 
that school of thought, that the pattern that 
is provided in this legislation under which 
the reorganization plans regarding four such 
independent agencies must come up sepa- 
rately and independent of the plans effecting 
any other reorganization might well be ex- 
tended to some of these other agencies. 

This does not mean that reorganization 
plans in respect to those agencies cannot be 
presented here by the President to be acted 
upon in whatever manner may be finally 
prescribed in the House. It simply would 
require that that plan as it affected one of 
these great independent agencies should 
come up here standing on its own bottom, 
You understand that if this legislation is 
adopted and a reorganization proposal 
comes up it might have five or six titles. One 
of them may be bad; all the rest of them may 
be good, but you cannot pick the good apples 
out of the barrel and leave the bad ones; 
you have got to take the whole barrel or leave 
the whole barrel. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
1949, page 900, Mr. Bonner: 


I think it is beyond a question of doubt 
that with the passage of this bill we will 
have an opportunity to reject or accept 
such proposals as will come to the Con- 
gress, 


CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, February 7, 
1949, page 903, Mr. KARSTEN: 


I do not want to engage in a constitutional 
discussion, but in my opinion this bill cer- 
tainly creates no dictatorial powers. In pro- 
posing that the President take the initiative 
and originate plans for the redistribution of 
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executive agencies, Congress reserves a veto 
power over such plans that he may submit. 


CONGRESSIONAL Record, February 7, 
1949, page $03, Mr. BLATNIK: 


In other words, the President initiates 
plans for reorganization, and the Congress 
reviews, ratifies, or rejects such plans. This 
is a democratic procedure to which there 
should be no objections, 


CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, February 7, 
1949, page 904, Mr. Harpy: 


The legislation provides ample safeguards 
for the protection of the legislative functions 
of Congress through the provision by which 
the Congress can disapprove a plan recom- 
mended by the President and thereby make 
it inoperative. 


CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, February 7, 
1949, page 905, Mr. DOYLE; 


The bill clearly protects the interests of the 
American people by providing that the Presi- 
dent shall first submit proposed changes to 
the United States Congress; and, then, the 
bill gives us, as representatives of the tax- 
payers, a 60-day period within which to state 
in writing our objections. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 7, 
1949, page 917, Mr. Horrman of Michi- 
gan: 


I spoke earlier, and I will speak later on, 
if occasion requires, about an amendment 
which will not only enable but will force the 
House and the other body to act one way or 
the other, vote a plan up or down, any and 
every plan which may come down from the 
Executive Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL Record, February 7, 
1949, page 918, Mr. Davis of Georgia: 

My own opinion is that this bill should pro- 
vide that either House of Congress should be 
able to reject a reorganization plan, and that 
it should not require the concurrent action 
of both bodies. This bill, as it now stands, 
would require that it be rejected by both. 
That reverses ordinary legislative procedure. 


CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, February 7, 
1949, page 920, Mr. Horrman of Michi- 
gan: 

All this amendment does is to preserve 
half of the congressional power to legislate. 
All it requires is that when the President 
sends a plan here it will not become the law 
of the land if either House of the Congress 
puts through a resolution disapproving it, 
saying that it does not approve of the plan. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 7, 
1949, page 921, Mr. Vorys: 

Mr. Vorys. In that way the Members who 
have been fearful concerning favored organ- 
izations will have their chance if their organ- 
ization is to be damaged to have their say 
before the House and we can thus preserve 
the responsibility of the House in legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is right. 
If the friends of the engineers or of any 
other group think that something is going to 
be done to their pet, if you want to describe 
it that way, or if you want to express it 
more accurately, if something is going to be 
done which they think should not be done, 
then the House can vote it down. It can 
just say, “We do not approve of that legis- 
lation.” 


CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, February 7, 
1949, page 922, Mr. HOLIFIZLD: 

You know, you can always get one side of 
the Congress to agree for certain reasons to 
obstruct an act, % 
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Mr. Jupp: 


If neither House has disapproved, it goes 
on its way. If one House disapproves within 
60 days he has to take the plan back. 


Mr. Jupp, quoting Mr. Cox during pre- 
vious debate on reorganization plans: 


If it is within the competency of Congress 
to provide for vacating a plan that might be 
submitted under the bill by the President, by 
a concurrent resolution, it is of course equal- 
ly within the right of Congress to provide 
that the order might be vacated by a simple 
resolution of either body. 


After the House rejected an amend- 
ment which would have permitted a re- 
organization plan to be vetoed by either 
House, we found in conference that, to 
get a bill through, we must agree to the 
Senate proposal that either House, by 
a constitutional majority, should retain 
the right to veto a plan. 

When the conference report came back 
to the House, the Record discloses that 
it was still the intention of the House 
to retain its right to pass upon and veto 
any reorganization plan sent down by 
the President. 

Note the following quotations from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 16, 1949, 
page 7838—debate on conference re- 
port—Mr. HOLIFIELD: 


The essential difference between the Sen- 
ate and House conferees in the beginning 
and im the present conference report is that 
the majority of the House conferees thought 
that both Houses should have a chance to 
disapprove by resolution any reorganization 
plan set up by the President. 

The other body thought that only one 
House should have that authority, and that 
by a majority of those present. The House 
conferees advanced various solutions, and 
we finally went from the two-House posi- 
tion to the one-House position. Then a dis- 
cussion arose as to how much of that one 
House. The suggestion was that two-thirds 
of that one House should constitute the 
necessary disapproving amount of that par- 
ticular House. Then three-fifths was dis- 
cussed, bringing it down to 58 Members in 
the other body. The final solution was not 
what the other body originally wanted, which 
was a majority of a quorum, but which was 
a constitutional majority of 49 in the other 
body and 218 in this House. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 16, 1949, 
page 7838—debate on conference re- 
port—Mr. HOLIFIELD: 


‘These reports will undoubtedly come up in 
the next few days. When that happens, re- 
member this: that the responsibility for re- 
organization of the executive branch in line 
with the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions and such other recommendations as 
the legislative body shall see fit to embody in 
substantive legislation, will become the re- 
sponsibility of 218 Members of this House 
and 49 Members of the other body. That is 
a point which I want to get over. The re- 
sponsibility will then be upon the Congress 
to go ahead and uphold the President in these 
reorganization plans, and if any of these re- 
organization plans are turned down, it will be 
upon the responsibility of either 218 Mem- 
bers of this body or 49 Members of the other 
body. The responsibility will not be on the 
President. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 16, 1949, 
page 7838—debate on conference re- 
port—Mr. RICH: 


The President has no authority, or power, 
as I understand it, to grant new legislation 
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without the consent of the Congress. He 
cannot say that we are going to have certain 
functions of government performed, and es- 
tablish those functions This is not the pre- 
rogative of this legislation, is it? 


Mr. HOLIFIELD; 
The gentleman is substantially correct. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 16, 1949, 
page 7838—debate on conference re- 
port—Mr. HOLIFIELD; 

When the President has sent his plan up 
to Congress the responsibility is transferred 
from the executive branch to the legislative 
branch; and when any coalition of 49 Mem- 
bers in the other body or 218 Members in the 
House stand on record before the American 
people that they oppose the plan, that they 
will block the plan, the responsibility for 
blocking the reorganization of the executive 
branch rests with that group. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 16, 1949, 
page 7839—debate on conference re- 
port—Mr. Horrman of Michigan: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. The gentleman 
will admit that the conference report gives 
the President more authority than he asked 
for in that it gives him the power to create 
new departments as well as transfer depart- 
ments. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD, That is very true, but it also 
gives to either body of the Congress the right 
of veto by a constitutional majority, the right 
to nullify not only the establishment of a 
new department, but to nullify any other 
plan that he sends up. You give to him with 
the one hand but you take away more from 
him with the other. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD] was one of those who most 
strenuously, during the conference, in- 
sisted that a plan should become law un- 
less both Houses vetoed it. 

But he, as is shown by the last quota- 
tion above, agreed that, under the bill 
as finally adopted—and I quote again: 

It also gives to either body of the Con- 
gress the right of veto by a constitutional 
majority, the right to nullify not only the 
establishment of a new department, but to 
nullify any other plan that he (the Presi- 
dent) sends up. 


It is in the Recor time and again that 
the House was to have that right—the 
right to veto any plan which might be 
sent down by the President. Now, by 
this so-called strategy of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] and by the 
ruling of the Speaker, if it is against the 
motion which I make, what sort of a 
situation have we? The President can 
send down here 50 or 100 plans, each 
varying in minor details from the other, 
and because of the limitation within the 
bill, within 60 calender days we would 
have to consider them all or those not 
considered nor adversely acted upon 
would become the law of the land. It is 
a physical impossibility to adequately 
consider even the 21, which have been 
sent down. 

It was the unquestioned intent of Con- 
gress, when this reorganization bill was 
adopted, that neither House should be 
deprived of the opportunity to vote upon 
the adoption or rejection of each and 
every specific plan. 

The danger of permitting a President 
to propose a reorganization plan with- 
out insuring the right of either branch 
of the Congress to reject it was time 
and again pointed out and stressed. It 
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was argued, and with reason, that if 
this power to initiate legislation having 
to do with the executive departments 
of the Government was vested in the 
President and no right reserved to the 
House to veto that legislation, the re- 
quirements of the Constitution as to the 
methods of enacting legislation could and 
would be disregarded. 

That such apprehended danger was 
real is now apparent. 

Though the Congress wrote into the 
reorganization bill a provision that after 
a committee had reported on a reor- 
ganization plan, it should thereafter be 
in order to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of such a resolution, and that 
such motion should be highly privileged 
and not debaiable, the action of the 
Speaker today in refusing to recognize 
such a motion will demonstrate clearly 
that it is now within the power of the 
President and the Speaker, through the 
exercise of his discretionary power of 
recognition, to rewrite the law of the 
land insofar as it relates to the executive 
departments. 

It is strange that a House which passed 
the Taft-Hartley Act by more than a two- 
thirds vote and which has since refused 
to repeal that act or any of its provi- 
sions, should permit a President, polit- 
ically allied with labor unions, to—by 
failure to act on Reorganization Plan 
No. 12, insofar as it is concerned—re- 
peal one of the most important provisions 
of that act, the provision creating the 
office of general counsel, and defining 
the duties of the independent general 
counsel appointed to that office. 

Congressmen are elected to perform 
certain functions, to represent their con- 
stituents on controversial, as well as non- 
controversial, legislation. They are 
elected and they are paid to act in the 
House, not to sit back and wait for the 
Members of the other body to legislate or 
to act upon proposed legislation. 

It may be, in the opinion of the political 
strategists, expedient to dodge an im- 
portant issue like that of a proposal to 
virtually destroy a major part of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but I cannot see it 
that way. 

In my humble opinion, Members of 
Congress are expected by their constitu- 
ents to act in the House—not to duck, 
to dodge, to pass the buck—in the hope 
that the other body will reject the pro- 
posed plan. That they, as Members of 
the House, may avoid the criticism of 
the CIO or any other labor organization 
by a failure to act. 

The responsibility for the failure to 
act upon these reorganization plans rests 
upon the Democratic Party and the lead- 
ership of that party, for it has control of 
the House. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will be glad to hear the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Under the established 
rules of practice of the House, when a 
special order like that is granted, like 
that which was granted at the request 
of the gentlemen from Missouri [Mr, 
Cannon], if those in charge of the bill 
do not present on any occasion a mo- 
tion to go into Committee of the 
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Whole, it is in order for the Speaker 
to recognize other Members for other 
items that are in order on the calen- 
dar. That does not deprive the holder 
of that special order of the right, when 
those items are disposed of, to move 
that the bill be considered further in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. RICH. If the 21 resolutions that 
were presented to the House by the Pres- 
ident, a great many of which have been 
considered by the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Departments— 
of which the chairman is a member, and 
which have been acted on by that com- 
mittee—are not presented to the House 
before the twenty-fourth of this month, 
they become law. The general appro- 
priation bill does not necessarily have to 
be passed until the 30th of June, but it is 
necessary that the 21 orders of the Presi- 
dent be brought before the House so they 
can be acted on by the twenty-fourth 
of this month, and it seems to me that 
they ought to take precedence over any 
other bill. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gen- 
tleman has made a statement of fact, 
not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. . Iwas going to say that 
if this is of the highest constitutional 
privilege it comes ahead of the present 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). The Chair is prepared to 
rule. 

The gentleman from Michigan makes 
a point of order, the substance of which 
is that the motion he desires to make or 
that someone else should make in rela- 
tion to the consideration of a disapprov- 
ing resolution of one of the reorganiza- 
tion plans takes precedence over the 
appropriation bill insofar as recognition 
by the Chair is concerned. The gentle- 
man from Michigan raises a very serious 
question and the Chair feels at this par- 
ticular time that it is well that he did 
80. 

The question involved is not a consti- 
tutional question but one relating to the 
rules of the House and to the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1949 which has 
been alluded to by the gentleman from 
Michigan and other Members when ad- 
dressing the Chair on this point of order. 
The Chair calls attention to the lan- 
guage of paragraph (b) of section 201 of 
title II of the Reorganization Act of 1949 
which reads as follows: “with full rec- 
ognition of the constitutional right of 
either House to change such rules so far 
as relating to procedure in such House 
at any time in the same manner and to 
the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of such House.” 

It is very plain from that langauge 
that the intent of Congress was to rec- 
ognize the reservation to each House of 
certain inherent powers which are nec- 
essary for either House to function to 
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meet a particular situation or to carry 
out its will. 

On April 5, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, submitted 
a unanimous-consent request to the 
House, which was granted, which has the 
force of a rule, and which relates to the 
rules of the House governing the consid- 
eration of the omnibus appropriation 
bill while it is before the House and, of 
course, incidentally affecting other legis- 
lation. The consent request submitted 
by the gentleman from Missouri was 
“that the general appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1951 have right-of-way 
over all other privileged business under 
the rules until disposition, with the ex- 
ception of conference reports.” 

That request was granted by unani- 
mous consent. On the next day the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
in correcting and interpreting the con- 
sent request granted on April 5, submit- 
ted a further unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The daily Record shows, on page 4976, 
April 6, that the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon] said: 

Mr. Speaker, on page 4835 of the daily 
ReEcorp of yesterday, the first column carrying 
the special order made by the House last 
night reads that the general appropriation 
bill shall be a special order privileged above 
all other business of the House under the rule 
until disposition. The order made was until 
final disposition. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Recorp and Journal be corrected to 
conform with the proceedings on the floor of 
the House yesterday. 


The Recorp further shows that the 
Speaker put the request and there was 


no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the 
Chair finish. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to propound a parliamentary inquiry 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is in the process of making a 
ruling. 


Mr. RANKIN. That is the reason I 
want to propound the inquiry right at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. We for the first time 
this year have all the appropriations in 
one bill, Now, if they drag out consid- 
eration under the 5-minute rule beyond 
the 24th, would that not shut the Con- 
gress off entirely from voting on any of 
these recommendations? So we do have 
a constitutional right to consider these 
propositions without having them 
smothered in this way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that the House always 
has a constitutional right and power to 
refuse to go into the Committee of the 
Whole on any motion made by any Mem- 
ber, so that the House is capable of car- 
rying out its will, whatever may be the 
will of the majority of the House. 

Continuing, the Chair will state that 
in the opinion of the present occupant, 
in view of the unanimous-consent re- 
quest made by the gentleman from Mis- 
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souri and granted by the House, if any 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee moves that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union to consider the appro- 
priation bill, that motion has preference 
over any other preferential motion. It 
is a matter that the House decides when 
the motion is made as to what it wants 
to do and it has an opportunity when 
that motion is made to carry out its will. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I under- 
stood the statement of the gentleman 
from Missouri on April 6 was that the 
appropriation bill would take precedence 
over all legislation and special orders 
until entirely disposed of. Does that in- 
clude conference reports? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A con- 
ference report is in a privileged status in 
any event. 

Mr. TABER. They were specifically 
exempted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. They 
were specifically exempted. In relation 
to the observation made by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] that 
because other business has been brought 


up and that therefore constitutes a vio- 
lation of the unanimous-consent request, 
the Chair, recognizing the logic of the 
argument, disagrees with it because that 
action was done through the sufferance 
of the Appropriations Committee and, in 
the opinion of the Chair, does not con- 
stitute a violation in any way; therefore 
does not obviate the meaning and effect 
of the unanimous-consent request here- 
tofore entered into, and which the Chair 
has referred to. 

For the reasons stated, the Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a further point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
point of order is the same as I raised 
before; but, to keep the Recorp clear, I 
wish to make the same point of order 
regarding House Resolution 522, House 
Resolution 545, and House Resolution 
546, that is, that the House proceed to 
the consideration of each of those reso- 
lutions in the order named, assuming, of 
course, that the ruling will be the same, 
but making a record. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will reaffirm his ruling in relation 
to the several resolutions the gentleman 
has referred to. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I believe I am 
correct, Mr. Speaker, in stating that 
since the unanimous-consent request of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
NON] was granted, that the House took 
up a measure under the new 21-day rule. 
I would like to know, Mr. Speaker, 
whether or not that was taken up be- 
cause of its high privilege or whether it 
was taken up because of the sufferance 
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of the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
present cccupant of the Chair, of course, 
is unable to look into the mind of the 
Speaker who was presiding at the time. 
But from the knowledge that the Chair 
has, which, of course, is rather close, it 
Was because the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations permitted it to 
be done through sufferance. In other 
words, if the chairman of the Commitiee 
on Appropriations had insisted on going 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, and if the 
present occupant of the chair had been 
presiding, there is nothing else that could 
have been done under the unanimous- 
consent request, in the Chair’s opinion, 
but to recognize the motion. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. A further par- 
liamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. As I understand 
the unanimous-consent request of the 
gentleman from Missouri, it was that the 
appropriation bill would take preference 
over any other matters having a high 
privilege. My understanding of the new 
21-day rule is that that is a matter of the 
highest privilege, and therefore I am 
wondering whether the same rule applies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct, but that rule can 
be changed just like any other rule of the 
House can be changed. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. But the gentle- 
man from Missouri did not insist on all 
matters having the highest privilege. 
According to the Recorp, he only made 
his request with respect to motions hav- 
ing a high privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unanimous-consent request, I might ad- 
vise the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
appears in the Recor of April 6, that the 
general appropriation bill shall be a spe- 
cial order privileged above all other busi- 
ness of the House under the rule until 
disposition. The order made was “until 
final disposition.” 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I thank the 
Speaker. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PRIEST. My parliamentary in- 
quiry simply is this, that notwithstand- 
ing the question of recognition under the 
unanimous-consent request ordered by 
the House at the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, the matter of con- 
sideration still is in the House, is it not? 
If the Houses refuses to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole it still is a question 
for the House to decide; is that not cor- 
rect? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Exactly, 
and the gentleman from Michigan or 
anyone else making the motion could ad- 
dress the question to the Chair, which 
question the Chair would then have to 
pass upon. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 


The 


The 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 156] 
Aspinall Grenahan Morrison 
Bearden Grant Nelson 
Bates, Ky. Green Nixon 
Blatnik Gwinn Patterson 
Bolling Hall, Pfeifer, 
Bonner Edwin Arthur Joseph L. 
Boykin Hall, Powell 
Buckley, N. Y. Leonard W. Quinn 
Bulwinkle Hare Redden 
Burdick Hays, Ark Rhodes 
Carlyle Hébert Roosevelt 
Carnahan Hobbs Sabath 
Case, S. Dak. Hoffman, Il. Sadowski 
Cavalcante Horan Scott, Hardie 
Celler Kearns ` Smathers 
Chatham Kunkel Smith, Ohio 
Davenport Larcade Smith, Va. 
Davies. N. T. Lemke Towe 
Dawson Linehan White, Calif. 
Deane McConnell White, Idaho 
Dingell McMillen, Ill, Wickersham 
Douglas Miles Willis 
Gavin Miller, Calif. Wolcott 
Gilmer Morgan 
Gore Morris 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call 360 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


POREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1950 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H. R. 7797) to provide 
foreign economic assistance, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. KEE, RICH- 
ARDS, GORDON, VoRYS, and Mrs. BOLTON of 
Ohio. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 20 minutes on tomorrow, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Tuesday next on the present 
farm problem, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COTTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article from the New Hamp- 
shire Troubadour. 

Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include editorials on the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and in each to include extrane- 
ous matter; and further to extend his 
remarks in two instances and include 
extraneous matter, notwithstanding the 
fact that they will each exceed two pages 
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of the Recor and are estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $225.50 in one in- 
stance and $273.34 in the other. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include two editorials, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article from the Elmira Sunday 
Telegraph of April 30 entitled Watches 
and War—Watchmakers Want Tariff, 
Not Subsidies.” 

Mr. STANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address by Hon. John S. Battle, 
Governor of the State of Virginia, at the 
dedication of the Patrick Henry School, 
at Martinsville, Va. 

Mr, BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his ‘remarks. 

Mr, CROOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks concern- 
ing the false charge of socialism. 

Mr. MURPHY (at the request of Mr. 
MULTER) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter, notwith- 
standing the fact that it will exceed two 
pages of the Recor and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $246; and also 
to extend his remarks in two instances 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter from the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a speech delivered by Beecher E. 
Hess entitled Pension Plans and Public 
Policy.” 

Mr. HINSHAW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address delivered by Hon. 
William C. Bullitt, notwithstanding the 
fact that it will exceed two pages of the 
Record and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $205. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
to include in one a letter and in the other 
a telegram. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include an article by Mr, Frank C. 
Waldrop. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. COUDERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter. 

Mr, TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a letter, 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include two editorials. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances—in one to include a eulogy, 
in the other an editorial. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a statement by the 
soil conservation director of Wisconsin, 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include certain resolutions. 

Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr. Lesmnsx1) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. HOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to ‘extend his remarks and 
include a speech. 


WAIVING POINTS OF ORDER IN CHAPTER 
XI, GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1951 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 593 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
593), as follows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7786) making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and for 
other purposes, all points of order against 
chapter XI of said bill or any provision con- 
tained therein are hereby waived and all 
points of order against the following amend- 
ment to such chapter are hereby waived: 

On page 425, after line 13, insert: 

“Src. 1113. Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 6 of the act of August 24, 
1912 (37 Stat. 555), or the provisions of any 
other law, the Secretary of State may, in his 
absolute discretion, during the current fiscal 
year, terminate the employment of any ofi- 
cer or employee of the Department of State 
or of the Foreign Service of the United 
States whenever he shall deem such termi- 
nation necessary or advisable in the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 
555), or the provisions of any other law, the 
Secretary of Commerce may, in his absolute 
discretion, during the current fiscal year, 
terminate the employment of any Officer or 
employee of the Department of Commerce 
whenever he shall deem such termination 
necessary or advisable in the best interests 
of the United States.” 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] and now yield 6 minutes to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. NOR- 
RELL] in order to explain why the com- 
mittee wants this rule. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
rule which has been presented to you 
is made necessary for two reasons. First, 
chapter XI contains what might be 
termed language changes on an appro- 
priation bill; and second, restore cer- 
tain language in the bill that has here- 
tofore been stricken because of points 
of order, For years and years we have 
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been creating corporations, giving them 
power to incur indebtedness on behalf 
of the Government and authorizing the 
Treasury Department to transfer money 
to them. Today such authorizations 
have authority to create debts against 
the Government in a total amount of 
$26,000,000,000 plus. They.do not have 
to come to the Congress. We know 
nothing about the current debts they are 
going to create. The committee is not 
trying to take any power away from 
them. We are simply trying to write 
into this bill the fact that they will have 
to file with the Bureau of the Budget 
and hence with the Congress in the be- 
ginning of each year the amount of in- 
debtedness they plan to create during 
that year. 

The idea is that the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress at the begin- 
ning of each year should have a look at 
the total indebtedness to be created dur- 
ing ensuing fiscal year by these inde- 
pendent corporations, so that we can 
weigh that with the indebtedness we 
create by virtue of our appropriation 
bills for such fiscal year. Thus, we would 
have a centralized and controlling look 
at the total expenditures of Government 
so that we can have those figures in con- 
nection with our total debt which now 
amounts to about $256,000,000,000, bear- 
ing in mind at the same time the debt 
ceiling, which is at the present time 
8275,000, 000,000, and we must remember 
that we are going in debt at the rate of 
$6,000,000,000 plus per year. We are 
not trying to take any power away from 
anybody. 

Another thing that has made the rule 
necessary is that for many years the 
State Department has had a provision 
in its appropriation bill giving them un- 
der certain conditions and circumstances 
authority to discharge employees with- 
out going through the red tape of the 
Civil Service Commission. That provi- 
sion has worked well. There has been 
no harm done. However, it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, and when that 
section was reached the other day a 
point of order was made by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO], 
and it was stricken from the bill because 
of the point of order—and rightfully so. 
We are asking that the rule make in or- 
der these amendments in chapter XI, 
that will give the State Department au- 
thority that it had during the years past, 
and we are going to ask that the provi- 
sion which we inserted in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce be included. The 
Jurisdictional subcommittees recom- 
mended these provisions, and the full 
committee adopted the same. 

There may be a divided opinion as to 
whether or not we should have those 
controls, Maybe so. Maybe you differ 
with me, but the rule only gives us au- 
thority to let the majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress control. That is what 
we are asking. Vote as you may on the 
amendments when we offer them to the 
section of the bill. But permit the ma- 
jority of the Congress to decide. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. NORRELL] has expired. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman four additional minutes. 

Mr, VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL, I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. As I understand the 
rule, it is to waive all points of order on 
chapter XI. 

Mr. NORRELL. That is exactly right. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman has 
stated what a certain section of chapter 
XI does, but he fails to inform the House 
of the provisions of section 1111, which is 
a rewrite of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, which has no application what- 
soever to what the gentleman has just 
stated to the House. 

Mr. NORRELL, There is nothing in 
chapter XI in the way of language 
changes that does not have something 
to do with what is in this bill. We are 
here dealing with the budget of the 
United States for the ensuing year. The 
only thing this language change does is 
simply to make those agencies from an 
administrative standpoint operate on a 
monthly basis, and the money that we 
are appropriating to them we are saying, 
“Now you have got to spend that money 
on a monthly basis.” Oftentimes they 
have been spending it during the first 8 
or 9 months and then return to Congress 
and say, “We have got to have some 
more money.” Our idea is that the 
agencies should spend this money inso- 
far as possible in 12 equal payments, so 
that we will eliminate supplemental or 
deficiency appropriations. Authority is 
given to expend the money in other pe- 
riods, such as seasonal, when the work 
of the agency necessitates such action. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Can the gentleman name 
some of the agencies or corporations that 
will be affected by this review and check, 
as to the ultimate results on the budget? 

Mr. NORRELL, I will be glad to do 
that. I have a list of all the corporations 
before me, showing their authority to 
create debt as of December 31, 1949. The 
name and amount follows: Commodity 
Credit Corporation, $2,176,547,333.25; 
Economic Credit Corporation, $268,514,- 
911.86; Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, $1,583,000,000; Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, 83,000,000, 000; 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
$499,008,900; Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, $1,260,638.575; Housing and 
Home Finance Administration—slum 
clearance and community development 
and redevelopment—$25,000,000; Pan- 
ama Railroad Company, $10,000,000; 
Public Housing Administration, $1,163,- 
000,000; Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration—electrification, $940,000,000, and 
telephone, $25,000,000; Secretary of Agri- 
culture—Farmers Home Administration 
program—$38,000,000; Farm Housing 
program, $20,000,000; Secretary of the 
Army, $50,000,000; Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration, $8,718,000; and agencies issu- 
ing obligations only in payment of de- 
faulted and foreclosed insured mort- 
gages; Federal Housing Administration, 
$15,559,803,963.77, and United States 
Maritime Commission, $200,000,000; the 
total being, as of December 31, 1949, 
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$26,827,231,703.88 that these corpora- 
tions can make debt for, due by the 
United States, without saying anything 
to us at all now. 

We are now reaching the debt ceiling. 
It is time to take a look and see where 
we are going. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Will the gentleman 
furnish the House answers to these two 
questions? What effect does this legis- 
lation on this appropriation bill have on 
future deficiencies? 

Mr. NORRELL, The entire effort is 
to try to discourage, if not entirely elimi- 
nate, supplementals and deficiencies. 

Mr. VINSON. Will the gentleman ad- 
vise the House from what source this 
amendment originated? Who recom- 
mended it? What department of the 
Government? 2 

Mr. NORRELL., This amendment? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRELL. This amendment 
comes from the executive subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. VINSON. Is it not a matter of 
fact that not a single budget officer in 
any of the departments has recom- 
mended these amendments? 

Mr. NORRELL. I will not answer 
that so far as other Members are con- 
cerned; but so far as the gentleman from 
Arkansas is concerned, I never asked any 
department of this Government if they 
were interested in this. I believe it is a 
good amendment and I am sponsoring it 
and voting for it, regardless of the way 
they believe. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is to be 
congratulated on his courage; but I 
think the gentleman is advocating some- 
thing he does not himself understand. 

Mr. NORRELL. The House can be 
the judge of that. 

Mr. VINSON. They may agree with 
the gentleman, but the House will not 
know the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. NORRELL. If they can read, 
they can know. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, sir, I will ask the 
gentleman to explain to the House what 
section 1111 does. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas has stated, House Resolution 
593 provides a special rule for the con- 
sideration of title XI of the pending ap- 
propriation bill, This is a nonpolitical 
and a nonpartisan rule in every sense 
of the word, and was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Rules after 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee from both sides of the aisle had 
requested the rule be granted, and ex- 
pressed themselves as representing the 
honest opinion of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

As has been explained, the first para- 
graph of the rule waives points of order 
on title XI of the bill and does give to the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, 
and through it to the entire House itself, 


the opportunity and power to keep a lit- 
tle more strict control over public spend- 
ing than in the past. Under the first 
paragraph of this rule the committee 
could go a long way toward buying an 
end to the rather vicious habit which has 
developed in many Government depart- 
ments or agencies of taking the appro- 
priation given to that department or 
agency by the Congress for a whole year 
and spending it all in 6, 7, or 8 months; 
and then coming up and saying to the 
Committee on Appropriations and to the 
Congress: “All our money is gone; if you 
expect to continue this governmental 
service during the last part of this year 
you simply have to appropriate more 
money.” So this rule does prevent the 
making of points of order against that 
section and provides the committee and 
the Congress may at least require the 
various agencies of the Government to 
expend the money appropriated for their 
use on a fair and somewhat equitable 
basis so as to last throughout the year. 

I would like to have the attention of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son] for a moment. As was explained 
to our committee—and I believe you will 
find this to be true—there is a provision 
on page 422, line 14, which would permit 
the National Defense Establishment, or 
any other agency of the Government, to 
meet emergencies involving the safety of 
human life, protection of property, or the 
welfare of our citizens, to expend ap- 
propriations more rapidly, if such be nec- 
essary to take care of the emergency. 
In such an emergency the gentleman’s 
legislative committee would probably 
move in with the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Appropriations of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to watch any situation 
which might develop and to support an 
additional appropriation which might 
prove necessary, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. That would have ref- 
erence to a hay lift, dropping hay for 
animals, and doing other things of an 
emergency nature that probably the 
Congress should continue to have some 
control over. What worries me is in case 
of a national emergency. By this amend- 
ment here you are so circumscribing the 
department that it cannot meet an 
emergency. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not think 
that is correct. This provision is broad 
enough, in my opinion, to take care of 
any emergency, either in connection 
with the national defense or any other 
emergency or catastrophe. I do not 
think a hay lift would be a national 
emergency, however. 

Mr. VINSON. We all have a high re- 
spect for the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio. I would like for him as a 
member of the Rules Committee that 
granted this rule to explain to the House 
what section 1111, which is a rewrite 
of section 3679, does. If the gentleman 
can give the House an explanation and 
tell us what that will do he will stop 
one voice. Now, do not tell me to read 
it because I am asking the gentleman 
to read it and tell me what it does, 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the gentle- 
man will arrange to extend my time 
under the rules I would be glad to go 
into this in detail. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman has 20 
minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No, I do not 
have 30 minutes, and the gentleman has 
already used a great proportion of my 
time. 

Mr. VINSON. Do not dodge around. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Iam not dodg- 
ing the issue, as the gentleman well 
knows, for I realize I cannot compete in 
that particular respect with the gentle- 
man now on the floor of this House. 

Mr. VINSON. But the gentleman is 
a good second. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I was simply 
calling his attention to a section or pro- 
vision which should take away any 
doubts which have been in his mind. 

Of course, I want to remind the gen- 
tleman of something else. I have never 
seen him lose very many legislative com- 
bats on the floor of this House, espe- 
cially in connection with national de- 
fense questions. This rule will only take 
away the privilege of one individual 
Member making a point of order and 


‘striking out of some provision of the 


bill. There is nothing in the world to 
keep the gentleman from Georgia or 
anyone else from amending this section 
of the bill as he may desire if he has 
a majority of the House supporting him, 
The gentleman is a great expert on na- 
tional defense. I know of no one in 
America or in the world who knows more 
about our national defense than does the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Please explain the 
amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
is a great expert, nationally, and is in- 
ternationally known as such. He is the 
greatest expert—and I say this seri- 
ously—and the greatest civilian author- 
ity we have in America today on national 
defense matters, I say that with every 
sincerity. If the gentleman feels there 
is any provision in this bill that needs 
to be amended to protect the right of 
our defense officials to use military ap- 
propriations in case of a great national 
emergency for national security pur- 
poses, or to permit his committee and 
other legislative committees to come to 
the Congress for action in an emergency, 
I shall support his amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr, HARRIS. Will the gentleman 
point out just what language in this 
chapter would probably be subject to a 
point of order that he seeks to pro- 
tect? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I cannot point 
out all of them. There are quite a num- 
ber. 

Mr, HARRIS. Any particular lan- 
guage? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes, if the gen- 
tleman will just permit me to continue 
for a moment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I might say that I will 
take the floor when I get a chance and 
I will try to satisfy the gentleman on 
that point. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Where can 
we find hearings on this proposition? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman mean before the Committee on 
Rules? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I think we 
are entitled to have the hearings on it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, the hear- 
ings on the appropriation bill, I under- 
stand, have been printed in different 
sections, but there were no hearings 
printed of the discussion before the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
I understood the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, he said that the point of order 
which is to be waived is one of very 
great importance with respect to au- 
thorizations which were given to cer- 
tain agencies of the Government to obli- 
gate the Government with respect to 
payments. Now, my point is this: The 
legislative committees have set up vari- 
ous governmental corporations. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Please ask 
your question. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Would not this 
restrict those corporations from obligat- 
ing the Government contrary to the au- 
thorizations that were passed upon by 
this House before? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Certainly, it 
would do that. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Then we would 
negative every act that we passed set- 
ting up these corporations if we adopt 
this amendment. In other words, we 
would take control over every legislative 
committee on matters already passed on 
by the House, and in this appropriation 
bill forbid them to obligate the Gov- 
ernment contrary to the laws of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for the regular order. I yielded 
only for a question and not for a speech. 

Now, to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion quickly, if he will give attention, 
let me say to him that the only control 
the committee could have would be ac- 
cording to and under the law. The 
Committee on Appropriations could en- 
force the laws and the orders of Con- 
gress, and God knows someone should 
enforce them in behalf of economy. 

The question has been asked me by 
the gentleman from Arkansas as to some 
of the other provisions that might be 
subject to a point of order. The mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
can give you item for item answers as 
to the first portion of the bill. In ad- 
dition, if you adopt this rule, section 
1113 will not be subject to a point of 
order. That section is the old McCar- 
ran amendment which has been in each 
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appropriation bill for the past several 
years and simply gives to the Depart- 
ment of State, of which you heard a great 
deal about lately, the power to discharge 
persons for security reasons. Now, that 
language has been in the original law, 
and in effect, for about 5 years. The 
provision was stricken out of the pend- 
ing bill on a point of order because it 
was legislation on an appropriation bill. 
If it is included or reinstated by adop- 
tion of this rule we will simply continue 
the same authority to the State Depart- 
ment to get rid of bad security risks that 
it has had in the past, and God knows 
it is time we at least do something about 
these bad security-risk employees. I 
understand the FBI has been making a 
very careful check, not only of loyalty 
matters in the State Department, but of 
other persons of vicious habits who are 
not good security risks and who could 
be discharged under this provision, but 
under no other. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I might 
say that it also provides that-the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall have the same 
power. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The ques- 
tion I raise is this. Inasmuch as there 
are about 4,000 of these sexual perverts 
holding jobs in the Federal Government, 
why does the committee see fit to con- 
fine it just to the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Commerce? These 
homosexuals are in many departments. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I cannot an- 
swer that question, If I had my way, 
every department of the Government 
would have this right. But this proposal 
before us is for the reinstatement of the 
old McCarran amendment which has 
been the law for many years. If we fail 
or refuse to reinstate such a provision, 
then if any of these departments do not 
want to get rid of any of these undesir- 
able individuals they can merely say, 
“Why, the Congress took the power to 
discharge them away from us.” 

If we are foolish enough to turn down 
a rule like this, and an amendment like 
this, and leave ourselves open to the 
charge that we have taken away from 
the State Department and from the De- 
partment of Commerce, as the gentleman 
mentions, the power to get rid of un- 
desirables who are bad security risks, 
then the responsibility will be ours and 
not that of the executive branch, or at 
least the responsibility can be shifted 
onto our shoulders. I do not think we 
are going to do that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the Department of 
Commerce been added this year? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No; it was in 
the old law. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota, 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Does the gentleman 
know that the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service is holding hear- 
ings on the bill H. R. 4739, which is con- 
cerned with the very thing the gentle- 
man proposes in section 1113? Is there 
any emergency that would require the 
House to act on that now? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Certainly, be- 
cause if action on this rule is not taken 
the present law, which gives the author- 


-ity I have mentioned, will expire on 


June 30. 

Mr. McCARTHY. But we are holding 
hearings and Senate action on this ap- 
propriation is at best remote. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. You have held 
a great many hearings on many bills 
which have not become law. But this 
rule is the way to get immediate action. 
You can and should bring in your bill 
to provide a permanent law to meet this 
situation in every Government agency, 
and I hope you take some such action 
soon. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think it is pretty 
clear about the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Commerce, but in read- 
ing this resolution I do not get the point 
of what the gentleman means by fiscal 
ooreo on these independent corpora- 

ons. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That will be 
explained in detail by the committee 
members, but, as I understand, we ap- 
propriate money to Government corpo- 
rations, or make loans to them, and au- 
thorize them to do certain things. This 
simply gives the Appropriations Com- 
mittee the authority to check and be sure 
the fiscal policies of these corporations 
are such that they do not spend all the 
money the Congress grants them in the 
first few months of the year and then 
come back and say, “We can no longer 
carry on because all our money is gone.” 
Instead, they have to sort of spread their 
operations out over the year, and thus 
carry out the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is contained in 
this resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I take this occasion to 
commend the members of the Commit- 
tee en Rules for granting this rule and 
bringing it here, because it restores to 
the various departments the right to get 
rid of these individuals concerning whom 
there has been so much criticism. I can- 
not see any reason for any type of de- 
bate on the subject. We should get rid 
of them. We should give that power to 
these departments and have the Con- 
gress behind it. I certainly want to com- 
mend the Committee on Rules openly on 
this floor for granting the rule. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman from Michigan. Let me 
reiterate that this report was a unani- 
mous action by the Committee on Rules, 
supported by men of both parties. It is 
not a political or partisan matter at all. 
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We approved a unanimous request of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I say to 
you with all the conviction at my com- 
mand that not only should we give this 
authority to these departments to get rid 
of bad security risks and undesirables in 
the Government service but we should 
also give to the Appropriation Commit- 
tee, as the only committee I know of in 
the House that can properly police and 
supervise the money we appropriate, the 
power to have some sort of check-rein on 
the expenditures made by the various 
agencies and departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

If we here in the Congress simply ap- 
propriate public money and then do not 
pay any attention to how it is spent, we 
are failing in our duty. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE, Am I correct in the as- 
sumption and in my understanding of 
the statement of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arkansas that what is 
sought to be accomplished by one provi- 
sion of this rule is to give the Committee 
on Appropriations and the Congress the 
opportunity to look at the operation of 
these Government corporations that do 
not operate on direct appropriations, but 
which are given the authority to transfer 
their bonds directly to the Treasury and 
thus secure the money to carry on their 
operation without any look or supervi- 
sion so far as the Congress is concerned 
at the expenditure of those funds? 

Am I correct in the understanding? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
is correct. Of course, by doing that, 
these corporations do obligate us and the 
taxpayers of the country. The gentle- 
man is also correct when he says that 
the Committee on Appropriations acts 
for the whole Congress. It is the only 
agency the Congress and the people have 
which can properly supervise and watch 
these financial transactions. 

Mr. KEEFE. If this authority is given, 
it does not mean that the Committee on 
Appropriations can change any basic 
law or activity which has been granted 
to the corporation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Or any act of 
the Congress, for that matter. 

Mr. . Yes, or any act of the 
Congress. But it will give the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations the power to look 
into the matter and report back to the 
Congress so that we may be able to de- 
termine if the legislation is needed. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, I yield. 

Mr. VINSON, Does the gentleman not 
think that the legislative committee 
which created these corporations should 
at least not be precluded from having 
a voice in the matter? Why should this 
additional authority be delegated to the 
Committee on Appropriations entirely? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I reply to 
the gentleman? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As I understand 
it, the Committee on Appropriations does 
have the primary control over appro- 
priations. The various legislative com- 
mittees, such as the committee of which 
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the gentleman from Georgia is chair- 
man, has control over legislative matters 
and authorizations. The Committee on 
Appropriations cannot change any law. 
It can only cheek on how the money ap- 
propriated by Congress is being spent. 
The gentleman’s committee, as well as 
every other legislative committee, under 
the provisions of the Reorganization Act, 
does have authority to check on whether 
the law is being violated by agencies 


- coming under its jurisdiction, That 


does give your committee the power to 
control the situation. 

Mr. VINSON. But the law is being 
changed by this very amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
regret I cannot agree, or take up the time 
of the House further. I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson). 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, let the 
House understand the situation exactly. 
The Committee on Rules has reported 
a rule making chapter XI in order. 
There are a great many good things in 
chapter XI. Some of them may not be 
subject to a point of order and some may 
be subject to a point of order. What is 
the origin of it? No hearing was ever 
had by a single committee of the Con- 
gress, not even the Committee on Appro- 
priations, as to what is contained in 
chaper XI. This is the way it came 
about. The distinguished gentleman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, which 
constitutes, you might say, the advisory 
group of the Appropriations Committee, 
designated as the Deficiency Subcommit- 
tee, wrote in this legislation after those 
committees had their hearings, I say 
that, in reference to these corporations 
which have been created by the Congress, 
they may be justified in doing something 
like that, but there are certain phases 
here concerning which no fiscal man in 
the Government knows what was in their 
minds. I submitted section 1111 to a 
qualified man in the Department of Na- 
tional Defense to advise me what it was. 
He said he did not know. I asked the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Brown] to tell us what it does. He 
does not know. Let me try to tell you 
as much as I know about it. 

There are two points in this bill 
against which I intend to raise a 
point of order. One is on page 418, sec- 
tion 1111, which is a revision of section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes. The Re- 
vised Statutes say this: 


No department of Government shall spend 
in any one fiscal year any sum in excess of 
appropriations made by the Congress for the 
fiscal year, or involve the Government in 
any contract for the future payment of 
money in excess of such appropriation. 


Here are about 15 pages of a rewrite 
of that section. I have submitted it to 
my staff officials who are qualified. I 

bmitted it to the budget man in the 

partment of National Defense. They 
sent it back to me, “We do not know 
what it means.” Now, here you are be- 
ing asked to make it in order. If this 
is rejected, I propose to make a point of 
order on that because it is legislation. 
I am doing it because none of us who 
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has to deal with these matters knows 
what it means. No hearing was had by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

The distinguished gentlemen here, 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Taser, and these 
learned members of the Appropriations 
Committee, outstanding Members of 
this House—and I follow them 99 times 
out of 100—they wrote this in without 
calling on the men in the various depart- 
ments to see the effect of it. 

Now there is another amendment 
here against which I desired to raise a 
point of order. This is section 601: 

No funds withdrawn and credited pursu- 
ant to section 601 of the act of 1930, as 
amended, shall be available for any period 


beyond that provided by the act appropri- 
ating such funds. 


What is the effect of that? The effect 
is that funds appropriated remain avail- 
able under the law today for the year 
they are appropriated and 2 years there- 
after. The effect of this amendment is 
to say they must be obligated in that 1 
year. If you adopt that, then you will 
stymie the research and development 
that is going on in this country, because 
the obligations must be made in advance. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr, TABER. The reason that is in 
there is because department after de- 
partment has been transferring funds 
from one fund to another for the purpose 
of making the funds available for a long- 
er period than the statute allows, 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentle- 
man know that the law today prohibits 
funds being transferred from one appro- 
priation to another? This goes even 
further. This is retroactive, as far as 
the national defense, concerning one 
branch of it, is concerned. Some $60,- 
000,080 that has been obligated for re- 
search and scientific development is cut 
out by this amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield’ the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. VINSON. The sensible thing to 
do is to defeat this rule, and when the 
sections are reached in this chapter, let 
us consider each one on its merits, I 
have grave doubt that there are any 
other items in this bill subject to a point 
of order except the two that I propose to 
raise, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Just for me to 
point out two errors that the gentleman 
has made in his remarks. First, I did 
not say that this could not be explained. 
I said that it would take some time, and 
that the gentlemen on the committee 
could explain it in greater detail than I. 
Second, the gentleman, of course, indi- 
cates that unless this rule is defeated 
there can be no amendments to this 
section. The gentleman knows that if 
he can convince the House, after this 
rule is adopted, that any portion of it 
should be amended, it will be amended, 
and the gentleman can offer any amend- 
ment he pleases. 
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Mr. VINSON. There are certain sec- 
tions here that are good and helpful, but 
I am pointing out to you the importance 
of this section that Iam calling attention 
to. There was no hearing before the 
Appropriations Committee. It was the 
brain child of these distinguished men, 
and, of course, they are proud of their 
handiwork. But what do you know 
about the handiwork? What do you 
know about what is going to happen? 
‘The gentleman admits there cannot be a 
deficiency. So they are asking you to 
tie your hands by adopting this rule. I 
ask you to vote it down. I say there will 
be but two points of order made to 
chapter XI. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia has 
again expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is a mis- 
apprehension as to the meaning of the 
amendments that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations wishes to offer to the bill and 
that, therefore, the fears which we hear 

ressed are not well-founded. I have 

he feeling that we are not dealing quite 

fairly—certainly not generously—with 
the great Committee on Appropriations 
of this House in the debate that is being 
conducted here this morning. The com- 
mittee came before the Committee on 
Rules and asked for this rule in order 
to accommodate the need of protecting 
the integrity of the bill. They explained 
patiently to the Committee on Rules that 
the adoption of these amendments to 
which reference has been made would 
not prevent the consideration of de- 
ficiency appropriation measures, but 
would only discourage the handling of 
funds appropriated in such manner as to 
create needs for deficiency appropria- 
tions. They further explained that they 
needed the language stricken by the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MARCANTONIO] restored in order that 
the heads of departments of the Gov- 
ernment might exercise a very proper 
power of discharging unsatisfactory em- 
ployees upon the basis of their own judg- 
ment without having to go through the 
roceedings now necessary. The adop- 

m of the pending resolution would, in 
my opinion, be in the public interest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to correct a typographical 
error in the resolution: That the figure 
“1950” in the third line of the resolu- 
tion be changed to “1951.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER, Mr. Speaker, the first 
six subsections are routine sections that 
have been in the Independent Offices 
bill for many years, and there is no 
change in those items. I would assume 
that there would be no objection there. 

Mr. VINSON, That is right. 
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Mr. TABER. Section 1107 is a pro- 
hibition on the construction of office 
buildings or making loans for office 
buildings, which is a very proper provi- 
sion. 

Mr. VINSON. There is no objection 
to that. 

Mr. TABER. The next section relates 
to tort claims, and I believe there is no 
objection to that. 

Mr. VINSON. Not a bit. I ask the 
gentleman to proceed now to section 
1110, the last proviso only. 

Mr. TABER. Section 1110. That is 
designed all the way through to prevent 
the practice of governmental agencies 
transferring funds between bureaus in 
their own agency for the purpose of 
making funds available for more than a 
year when Congress intended that they 
should be kept within the year. If the 
gentleman has a constructive amend- 
ment to that, instead of objecting to the 
rule he should prepare that amendment 
and submit it. What is the gentleman’s 
objection? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me read to the 
gentleman just briefly what law he is 
correcting: 

Advance payments credited to special 
working funds shall remain available to the 
procuring agency for entering into contracts 
and other uses curing the fiscal year or years 
for which the appropriation involved was 
made and thereafter until said appropria- 
tion lapses under the law to the surplus fund 
of the Treasury. 


The effect of that is that under the law 
you could not make appropriations for 
1 year plus the 2 years. With that 
amendment in here you would make 
appropriations for only 1 year. 

Mr. TABER. If they do not contract 
for it within the year, they should not 
be permitted to go ahead. 

Mr. VINSON. But this is retroactive 
and it catches $60,000,000 right today. 

Mr.. TABER. The gentleman may 
offer an amendment, if he wants to, and 
have that considered. That would be 
the way to treat it rather than to try to 
vote down the rule, 

Section 1111 is the antideficiency stat- 
ute designed to prevent expenditure by 
governmental agencies of funds in such 
a way that they create a deficiency and 
then come back and ask for more money. 
If they have some project that they 
should like to take up, that has not been 
provided for, we want to provide that 
they can come back to the Congress and 
get the money. It is a very desirable 


thing. 

Mr. VINSON. Was there ever a hear- 
ing held by anyone and did I not state 
the origin of it correctly? 

Mr. TABER. There was no hearing, 
I will admit that. On the other hand, 
this has been taken up at length with 
the Bureau of the Budget and its draft- 
ing has been gone over very carefully 
with the Bureau of the Budget so that 
any suggestions they might have on it 
would be thoroughly considered. The 
subcommittee that considered it laid it 
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over a couple of days, over a week end, 
if Iam not mistaken, so that the mem- 
bers of that subcommittee could have 
an opportunity to study it. For my own 
part, I spent practically the whole week 
end studying it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. It is a fact, is it not, 
and especially so with respect to ap- 
propriations for the national defense, 
that the Congress frequently in making 
appropriations puts in the provision that 
the funds are to remain available until 
expended? 

Mr. TABER. That is true on some 
things. We are not allowed under. the 
Constitution to make appropriations for 
the Army for more than 2 years. 

Mr. KEEFE. And when that lan- 
guage is contained in the bill “for not 
more than 2 years” it would govern over 
and above the provisions of this amend- 
ment which the gentleman from Geor- 
gia objects to, would it not? 

Mr. TABER. The constitutional pro- 
vision would cover that. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me ask you this 
one question, then Iam through. What 
effect on deficiencies as written in this 
section will there be on the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and atomic-energy 
work? 

7 ME TABER. It will not have any ef- 
ec 

Mr. VINSON. It has the effect of ty- 
ing it up. 

Mr. TABER. Oh,no. It might make 
them obey the law, and it might make 
them do things in an orderly way in- 
stead of going about it haphazardly. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? f 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Isit not a fact that 
if this language with respect to the dis- 
missal of employees had not been in 
previous appropriation bills it would 
have been impossible for Mr. Peurifoy 
in his campaign to get rid of undesira- 
bles in the State Department and to 
discharge the large number that have al- 
ready been discharged? 

Mr. TABER. And it would have been 
impossible for the Secretary of Com- 
merce to get rid of people in his de- 
partment. It is a very desirable provi- 
sion. Š 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not a 
fact in recent years and in instance 
after instance that a department or 
agency has literally flouted the antide- 
ficiency law, thereby depriving the Con- 
gress of proper control over appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. That 
has been done repeatedly. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. All this sec- 
tion aims to do is to control that propo- 
sition? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If that 
section is all right for the State Depart- 
ment and Commerce Department, why 
is it not good for all departments of the 
Government? 

Mr. TABER. For my own part, I 
would be willing to have it cover all de- 
partments. 

Mr, VINSON, I raise no objection to 
those two sections. The only one I re- 
ferred to was the deficiency section, 
which the gentleman admits the objec- 
tive is to wipe out deficiencies. You 
cannot run this Government without de- 
ficiencies. 

Mr. TABER. I did not say that I 
would not have any deficiencies. I never 
mide that statement. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, it goes to 
the extent where it is almost impossible 
to have a deficiency. 

Mr. TABER. I do not want them to 
have the right to create deficiencies, and 
if anybody has any respect for the Con- 
gress of the United States he does not 
want the departments to run wild and 
create deficiencies. That is one of the 
reasons why the financial condition of 
the United States is as bad as it is, be- 
cause they do not pay attention to the 
things that the Congress of the United 
States has provided. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Is not 
the question one of whether a deficiency 
should be created, and then they should 
come to the Congress and ask for reim- 
bursement, or whether, seeing that the 
money would not last for the necessary 
expenditures, to come up and notify the 
Congress? 

Mr. TABER. That is what I said, to 
start with, that I wanted those people, 
instead of creating deficiencies, to come 
up here in advance of their expenditures 
and ask the Congress for the money in 
the regular way. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The gentle- 
man will recall when I was chairman of 
the Armed Services Subcommittee, Army 
and Air Force, I had a detailed state- 
ment made of over $5,000,000,000 of ex- 
penditures for 1946 and prior years, and 
that of that sum some $2,000,000,000 was 
used, in part, to build those $74,000 
houses in Alaska. We did not find out 
about these houses until the money was 
spent. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I wish the 
gentleman would explain what effect 
this would have upon the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. TABER. It would not be able to 
build an office building unless it came to 
the Congress and got authority, and it 
ought not to be allowed to. 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. They do not 
know just how much they will have to 
obtain, because it depends upon the size 
of the crop. 

Mr. TABER. If they are going to have 
an office building they ought to come in 
here and get authority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Foranp]. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I am of 
the belief that this is a very, very dan- 
gerous resolution for us to adopt. I have 
two specific reasons for saying that. In 
the first place it appears that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is usurping the 
prerogatives of practically every legis- 
lative committee in the House. In the 
second place, section 1111, the antide- 
ficiency section, is giving me a great deal 
of trouble. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. When I was on the floor 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Brown] asked me what effect this would 
have on the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and my answer was that the only 
effect it would have would be to prevent 
them from building an office building 
unless they came to the Congress and got 
authority to do it. 

Mr. FORAND. Now, coming back to 
section 1111, Mr. Speaker, the antidefici- 
ency section, I assure you that as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means I do not like deficiency appropria- 
tions; I do not like any kind of defici- 
encies, because we have had headaches 
trying to raise the revenue to meet the 
need. x 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from New York 
whether this resolution will affect the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 

Mr. TABER. Nota bit. 

Mr. FORAND. I am sorry I cannot 
yield for a colloquy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very, very important 
from the point of view of public assis- 
tance that this resolution be defeated 
and that chapter 11 be stricken from 
this appropriation bill, because if we fail 
to do that, and the restrictions of section 
1111 apply to old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the dependent chil- 
dren, we are going to be in an awful mess. 
Remember that under the Social 
Security Act the Federal Government 
obligates itself to reimburse the States 
for part of the cost of grants made to 
individuals who are aged, blind, and to 
dependent children up to a specific 
money ceiling set in the law and for 50 
percent of the cost of administering 
these programs. Since it is extremely 
difficult to anticipate how many indi- 
viduals will apply for assistance in any 

iven period and since the Federal grant 
made in the form of reimbursement 
for expenses already incurred on the 
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assumptica that Federal aid to the 
amount necessary will be made each 
year, it is extremely difficult to estimate 
what that will be. 

For the past several years it has there- 
fore been necessary for the Federal Se- 
curity Administration to request a de- 
ficiency appropriation, which has al- 
ways been granted without question, 
since it was considered to fulfill the con- 
tractual obligations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the States. 

It is extremely important to the State 
welfare agencies and to the millions of 
needy aged people and other dependents 
upon assistance that this obligation be 
fulfilled without question. 

The language of subsection (B) ap- 
pears to give the Budget Bureau discre- 
tionary authority to exempt assistance 
grants from this prohibition, but there is 
a grave question as to whether or not it 
would provide reimbursement for admin- 
istrative expenses, if it is impossible to 
get the grants for the individual needs, 

Even if we get the grants for the in- 
dividual needs, what assurance have we 
that the administrative cost will always 
be taken care of? Under those circum- 
stances, I say to you that you cannot 
administer welfare of one type or another 
without administration, and adminis- 
tration costs money. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I appeared before 
the Committee on Rules yesterday in 
opposition to this rule. At that time I 
heard the presentation of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Taser] and the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL]. I 
can assure the House, and I believe I am 
accurate in saying this, that their tes- 
timony did not occupy over 20 minutes 
in asking for this rule. My testimony 
against it occupied only 2 or 3 minutes. 
At that time I was given the explanation 
on this point that these different de- 
partments could come before the Con- 
gress and get their deficiency appropria- 
tions just the same. I accepted that at 
the time, but I got to thinking it over 
later and studying it, and I decided that 
would be impossible for a department to 
obtain a deficiency appropriation if the 
Congress was not in session, during the 
time that that deficiency might arise, 
Therefore, I agree with the gentleman 
and the gentleman. from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] that this is a dangerous rule to 
adopt. Under our form of annual budg- 
eting we cannot foresee emergency def- 
icits, because our budgets are prepared 
18 months in advance. 

Mr. FORAND. I can say to the gen- 
tleman that if there is anybody in this 
House that has administered welfare at 
one time or another he knows very well 
that you cannot anticipate the needs. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to the argument of the last speaker 
I would refer him to subsection (e) on 
page 422 of the bill. The only part of 
this legislation on which his argument 
has any bearing at all is that portion 
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dealing with administrative expenses of 
the agencies to which he refers. Not 
one other thing is affected by the pro- 
posed provision. He will find if he 
reads in that paragraph the following 
language: “emergencies involving the 
safety of human life, the protection 
of property, or the immediate welfare 
of individuals in cases where an appro- 
priation has been made to enable the 
United States to make payment of, or 
contributions toward, sums which are 
required to be paid to individuals either 
in specific amounts fixed by law or in ac- 
cordance with formulae prescribed by 
law.” 

That exemption takes care of them, 
Let no one drag in the kind of an argu- 
ment that tells you we are not going to 
take care of our old people or the or- 
phans and the children of this country. 
That sort of charge cannot be pinned on 
the Committee on Appropriations either 
individually or collectively and we are 
surprised that such a point should be 
raised against the committee which 
functions in the manner that it does and 
performs the work that it does as has 
been well exemplified during the period 
of weeks we have been before the House 
on this bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the two 
most important questions before the 
country are, first, deficit spending and 
impending national bankruptcy; and, 
second, alleged Communists, pinkos, and 
Reds, and what-have-you in the depart- 
ments of Government. We hear a great 
deal about economy and the necessity 
for economy. There is no man on the 
fioor of the House who does not realize 
that we have to have some economy 
somewhere along the line, or we are go- 
ing into national bankruptcy. Here is 
an opportunity to have a little economy. 
That is the purpose of one provision of 
the resolution. It gives the great Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which commit- 
tee consists of some 45 Members of the 
House, all well-balanced, level-headed 
men, an opportunity to keep a check 
upon the situation and discourage this 
system of coming in after a $40,000,000,- 
000 appropriation has been made with 
additional requests for additional de- 
ficiency appropriations. It does not stop 
this practice, but it has a tendency to 
discourage it. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not a 
fact today, as it has been for many years, 
that under the antideficiency law it is a 
criminal offense subjecting any depart- 
ment head or agency head to removal 
from office and to a fine if he incurs a 
deficiency before coming before the 
Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. COLMER. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am afraid we are rais- 
ing a strawman here today to defeat the 
real objective which we all want. Here 
is our good and learned friend, the able 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services the gentleman from Georgia 
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(Mr. Vinson], the most effective man, I 
suspect, in the House when it comes to 
getting his legislation through. He has 
a subject in which everyone is interested, 
I am sure my friend knows if the na- 
tional welfare of this country, from a 
defense standpoint, is affected he could 
come here with 5 minutes’ notice and get 
whatever funds might be necessary to 
put his program across, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Does the gentleman 
think it is a healthy way for the com- 
mittee to legislate, for five men to sit 
behind closed doors without having any 
hearings and yet bring in legislation of 
such far-reaching importance. 

Mr. COLMER. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, if that is the only ob- 
jection he has to this resolution, it is a 
very, very weak one. Ordinarily he re- 
sorts to more powerful arguments. Iam 
not interested in the method of proce- 
dure. Iam interested in the results that 
this rule is intended to bring about and 
which we all hope to get. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I hope the gentleman, 
before his time expires, might dwell on 
that phase of the amendment that has 
to do with arming the heads of depart- 
ments with certain powers. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank my friend for 
the suggestion. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said in my premise, 
this is a two-barreled proposition. The 
papers are full, the committee hearings 
are full, and the well of the House of 
Representatives is filled every day with 
Members getting up and charging the 
head of these various departments with 
being derelict in their duty in not getting 
rid of these pinkos and Reds in the 
departments. And yet here is an op- 
portunity to give them a weapon to clean 
their own house, without the Congress 
having to do it. Are we going to say 
here today that we are going to deny 
them that, and at the same time assail 
them for not doing their job? 

Permit me to say to my colleagues 
that this House will be derelict in its 
duty today if it fails to take this oppor- 
tunity to do something about deficit 
spending on the one hand and the un- 
desirable security risks in the personnel 
of the Government agencies on the other. 

The time to act is now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
LMr. COLMER] has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Vinson) there 
were—ayes 137, noes 40. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and eighteen Members are 
present; a quorum, 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays were refused. 
So the resolution was agreed to. 
7 8 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my motion that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) 
making appropriations for the support of 
the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. R. 7786, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate and con- 
sideration of amendments to chapter LX 
of the pending bill were concluded on 
yesterday. The Clerk will begin reading 
chapter X on page 345, line 1, of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Armed Forces Pol- 
icy Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Joint Staff, the Munitions Board, and the 
Research and Development Board, including 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia; purchase (not to exceed four, including 
one at not to exceed $3,000) and hire of 

nger motor vehicles; and not to exceed 
$50,000 for emergency and extraordinary ex- 
penses, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of Defense for such purposes 
as he deems proper, and his determination 
thereon shall be final and conclusive; 
$11,000,000. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 4 of this year when the Committee 
of the Whole began its debate upon the 
pending appropriations bill the very dis- 
tinguished and able gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], chairman of this 
subcommittee, made what is probably one 
of the most important statements that 
one could make on this subject. On page 
4685 of the Recorp the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] stated as follows: 

Our air power, great as it is, and our 
Navy and our Army, great as they are, are not 
the things that strike terror to the heart 
of the enemy today and preserve the peace. 
These things contribute. The thing that 
makes America the foremost leader of all 
the world today is America’s industrial po- 
tential, America’s capacity to fight back and 
continue to fight back until victory has been 
achieved. That is what the enemy fears, and 
anything that enters into the body of this 
America and destroys the pulsing industrial 
heart of America is something dangerous 
indeed. 


Mr. Chairman, no truer words could 
have been spoken than were stated by 
the gentleman from Texas at that time. 
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It is quite true, and unfortunately so, 
that the Russian Government does not 
fear our Army, our Navy, nor our Air 
Force, but they do fear our great in- 
dustrial potential. That, Mr. Chairman, 
is the reason why if a D-day ever occurs 
in this country, our opponents on that 
unhappy occasion would strike directly 
at the industrial potential of this coun- 
try and try to lay it low on the first 
blow. 

I have brought here a chart which is 
illustrative of the industrial potential of 
the United States in respect to the pro- 
duction of aircraft. This chart was pre- 
pared for me in the Pentagon Building 
and is not the product of idle chatter. 
I would like to call your attention to that 
chart and to show you what it takes to 
build from mere industrial potential into 
the power of production itself. 

If you will notice on the chart, it is 
divided into years and into half years, 
and the vertical scale is the production 
of airplanes in terms of millions of 
pounds of airframe per month. The 
peak at the top of the chart represents 
111,000,000 airplane pounds production 
per month. 

If you will examine this side of the 
chart, which was July 1 of 1940, after 
war had been declared in Europe, that 
was the time when President Roosevelt 
gave the go ahead on the so-called 50,000 
plane production program. At that time 
the monthly production rate of aircraft 
was 2,400,000 pounds per month. 

Now, notice how long it took to get 
up to this point, which is about 12,000,000 
pounds per month. It took a year and 
ahalf. The production rate was a great 
deal lower than that previously, and if 
it had not been for British orders for 
800 reconnaissance aircraft in 1938, the 
production rate would not have been 
2,400,000 pounds at the end of June 1940. 
It started away back at a very low rate. 
But, you see that the production rate 
even with the all-out-go-ahead program 
took a matter of three and a half, nearly 
nearly 334 years, to reach its peak. 

Mr, DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Can the gentleman 
translate into number of planes the 
number of pounds that he is speaking 
about? 

Mr. HINSHAW. No; the reason be- 
ing that planes come in such varying 
sizes, from the very small to the very 
large, it is not possible to translate air- 
frame pounds into terms of number of 
airplanes except on an average basis 
under given circumstances. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I notice on the chart 
there that the go-ahead sign in June 
of 1940 was for 50,000 planes. Can the 
gentleman tell us approximately when 
we achieved that objective? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think we achieved 
it and passed it before the war was over. 
That was the total number; not an an- 
nual rate, But, my purpose in bringing 
you this chart is to show you how long it 
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takes to get started on this production 
program. 

Here comes the 7th of December 1941, 
and that shows you where we were in 
the production program for aircraft. 
It was not until we got clear up to late 
1943 in the production program that we 
began to be effective in our war against 
the Nazi-Goering Luftwaffe, if you 
please. In the ensuing year with an 
enormous Air Force it was possible for 
us to overwhelm the Nazi air power, to 
get at its vitals—its aircraft and fuel 
production potential—and destroy it. 
Then came VE-day, and shortly after 
that VJ-day, and you will notice the 
precipitous drop in production to about 
2,000,000 pounds per month on the far 
end of the chart, and that is about where 
we are today. We are back again on 
the 2,000,000 pounds per month basis. 

I bring this chart to you because I 
want to show you and demonstrate to 
the committee, if I can, that production 
potential is a great thing, but when you 
are attacked the next time, you are go- 
ing to be attacked at home and not in 
Europe. You are not going to have 
other peoples defend you for a year and 
a half or 2 or 3 years waiting for your 
production potential to get into opera- 
tion. The attack will come direct at the 
heart of your production potential and 
the effort will be made to knock it out 
right then and there. If that happens, 
then we will wish we had airplanes and 
not potential airplanes. 

Now, I want to show you something 
else. Suppose that VJ-day came at this 
point, and that it is June 30 of this 
year. What would happen? Imme- 
diately you start into an attrition rate, 
and your attrition losses will run on a 
curve something like that, up to a point 
in here someplace, and this great area, 
which shows as a big blank space on this 
chart, is supposed to represent the air- 
craft that you have in storage, because 
without aircraft in storage you are un- 
able to replace the attrition losses ex- 
cept from production which you do not 
have. But we have nothing but World 
War II aircraft in storage. So as our 
modern aircraft are shot down or dam- 
aged we would have to trot out the P-51’s 
and others of that vintage to meet attri- 
tion losses. That would surely be a sec- 
ond-best Air Force, but slightly better 
than none. When you bring this attri- 
tion line in time over to meet your rising 
production line, then you are beginning 
to come on even terms with your enemy. 
From there on you may be able to over- 
whelm him if he has not already crip- 
pled your aircraft-production potential. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman is one 
of the country’s outstanding engineers 
and has made a great contribution to 
the Congress and the Nation on these 
things. Is there any formula or method 
whereby you can maintain your produc- 
tion potential and still not have such a 
huge investment in obsolescence? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Let me just talk 
about that briefly. I want to quote to 
you from the Semiannual Report of the 
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Secretary of Defense for July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1949, which includes the re- 
ports of the Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, filed just a few 
months ago. Listen to this. This will 
make your blood run cold: 

During the period of this report— 


This being in the Air Force section— 
the Air Force received 783 new aircraft—all 
purchased with funds appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1948 and prior years. 

These new aircraft already received, and 
those now being procured, represent a level 
of procurement which, even without pro- 
vision for any modern aircraft reserve— 


That is what I was talking about just 
now— 
will not meet the aircraft requirements for 
a modern 48-group air force. 

At the beginning of this fiscal year, the 
inventory— 


That is, the inventory. of aircraft— 


contained 22,000 planes—13,000 in use and 
9,000 in inactive status—7,500 of the latter 
in storage. 

Also, with respect to those 22,000 planes, 
10,250 are combat types and the remaining 
are trainers, transports, and so forth. 


You might think from the use of the 
figure “22,000” that you have 22,000 
fighting planes. You do not. You have 
10.250. 

Now get this one: 

Of the 10,250 combat types, 8,246—or 
more than 80 percent—are World War II type 
aircraft which will be obsolete by the end 
of fiscal year 1951. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. All you have to do 
is subtract 8,246 from 10,250, and it 
shows you that you have among the 
combat-type planes in the Air Force of 
modern planes, postwar types, only 2,000. 
All the rest of your combat-type planes 
are obsolete in the coming fiscal year. 
That was the reason, if I may make bold 
to say it, why this subcommittee and the 
Congress last year took the action of 
adding $800,000,000 to the Air Force 
budget, because they knew perfectly well, 
and they know it today, that by the end 
of 1951 we will have approximately 2,000 
modern, fightable aircraft instead of 
the 22,000 the people ordinarily think 
about. But the President ordered that 
the additional appropriation of $800,- 
000,000 for procurement of modern air- 
craft be impounded—be not spent. 

Why, that is frightening to anyone 
who stops to think about it. You have 
no reserve aircraft except in World War 
II types. You have no reserve in mod- 
ern types whatsoever. Supposing that a 
D-day should come in 1951 or 1952 or 
even 1953, 1954, 1955, or 1956, at the 
present schedule of production you have 
no reserve whatsoever except these old 
World War II types. Do you want to 
send your pilot aloft in P-51's to fight 
jets? If you do, then you are crazier 
than I think you are. I know you are 
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not. Ican not understand how the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense could 
arrrive at the conclusion that we do not 
need these modern aircraft. 

That is the situation. It isan amazing 
situation, and I think very few people in 
this Government outside of the armed 
services themselves—and I am speaking 
now not of the National Defense Estab- 


lishment but of the three separate arms 


of the service—have any comprehension 
of our position whatsoever. General 
Eisenhower does. 

I might say further to you that a great 
number of these post-World War II types 
we have will be obsolete in 1952. They 
will have served over 4 years and they 
will be washed up. 

Now I want to read you something else. 
I want to read to you from the report of 
this subcommittee, in a very important 
statement to which the distinguished 
chairman [Mr. Manon] alluded in the 
course of the speech he made a month 
ago. They state in the committee 
report: 

In signing the National Military Establish- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1950, the President 
issued a statement indicating objections to 
the action of the Congress in increasing 
funds for the Air Force and directing “the 
Secretary of Defense to place in reserve the 
amounts provided by the Congress in H. R, 
4146 for increasing the structure of the Air 
Force,” which amounted to an item veto, a 
power not possessed by the President. 


Now, can you imagine stronger lan- 
guage by a committee of this Congress 
than to say that the President had exer- 
cised a veto which he did not have the 
power to exercise? Then the report 
quotes article I, section 8 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and con- 
cludes that brief portion by saying: 

It is evident that the Congress is given 
the responsibility of providing for the na- 
tional defense. 


I call your attention to these facts 
because as time goes on, will any man 
here be blinded to what is going on in 
our National Defense Establishment? A 
similar situation to the one I have men- 
tioned in reference to the Air Force is 
taking place in the United States naval 
air arm. We are fast becoming an ob- 
solete air arm with obsolete air power 
because the President and Secretary of 
Defense refuse to spend the money for 
procurement of modern aircraft that the 
Congress has appropriated, and have 
announced, even if we appropriated more 
this year, they would not spend it, and 
yet that is a power which this subcom- 
mittee states in its report is not pos- 
sessed by the President of the United 
States? How do you like that? That is 
something that should be considered by 
the Congress, I assure you. What are 
we going to do about it? I have no sug- 
gestion to make here. There are older 
Members in the House of Representa- 
tives than I who understand these things 
much better than I do. I have only been 
a Member of the House for 12 years, but 
some gentlemen have been here 30 years 
and more. I hope they will take a look 
at this situation and do something about 
it, because otherwise we will find our- 
selves in the same condition that we 
found ourselves in the middle thirties. 
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As late as 1934 our Air Foree and our 
Navy were still flying planes with World 
War I Liberty engines in them. How do 
you like that? That is the condition we 
are getting into today in the face of a 
very, very troubled world. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I compliment the gen- 
tleman for his statement in connection 
with the problems of aviation. Would 
the gentleman tell the committee how 
many of the recommendations made by 
the Congressional Air Policy Board are 
reflected in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California may proceed for an ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, of 
the 92 recommendations made by the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board, of 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska, was a member, I think some 
21 have been agreed to or have been en- 
acted into law. The remainder are 
there for anyone to consider. But the 
principal recommendation of that Air 
Policy Board was in connection with the 
production rate of aircraft for the Navy 
and the Air Force, with the hope that we 
might not only maintain our present 
position, but be able to replace these 
obsolete World War I types by the time 
1952 and 1953 rolled around. 

As it stands now they will not be re- 
placed. The net result will be that we 
will have an obsolete and diminished 
Air Force and an obsolete naval air arm 
in a year or so, which may be the most 
critical time that we can conceive of 
in the history of the world. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, and on 
that I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Manon and Mr. 
Marcantonio to act as tellers. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported there were—ayes 7, noes 104. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The teller vote re- 
veals that a quorum is present. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RETIRED PAY 

For retired pay and retirement pay, as au- 
thorized by law, of military personnel on the 
retired lists of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and the Air Force, including the Reserve com- 
ponents thereof; and retainer pay for per- 
ee of the inactive Fleet Reserve; 6342, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 
$48, line 6, strike out 8842, 000,000 and in- 
sert “$318,000,000.” 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise 
and extend the remarks I am about to 
make and include therein in tabular form 
the figures I shall use. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the orig- 
inal budget estimate for this item, Re- 
tired pay of the Defense Establishment” 
was $356,000,000. The committee rec- 
ommended $342,000,000 in the bill; and 
I have suggested in this amendment the 
reduction of that figure to $318,000,000. 

My reason for making this reduction 
is this: It is a statutory item; that is, 
the amount that shall be used is regu- 
lated by the number of retired persons 
who are entitled to retired pay under the 
law. The estimates being so much above 
last year made me wonder; I therefore 
asked the Department of Defense for the 
detailed figures of actual expenditures, 
and this is what I found: For July, the 
first month of the fiscal year, and about 
3 months after the increased pay 
bill was passed, it was $22,978,000; for 
August, $23,094,000; for September $23,- 
682,000; for October, a rather large jump, 
$25,084,000; for November $25,425,000; 
for December $25,480,000, an increase of 
only $55,000. For January it was $25,- 
568,000, an increase of only $86,000. 

It is apparent that the big jump that 
came immediately following the pay bill 
has stabilized itself and gotten down to a 
point where a small increase of less than 
$100,000 a month is coming along month 
by month. It is therefor apparent that 
if one multiplies the 12-month period by 
the figure $26,500,000 we will allow more 
money than can, with any reasonable ex- 
pectation, be used. In my opinion, the 
only way that more money could be used 
than the $318,000,000 which results from 
that multiplication would be by a marked 
reduction in the Armed Forces of the 
United States and that, very evidently, 
is not to happen in the coming fiscal 
year. The budget estimate does not al- 
low for anything like that, and the re- 
port of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on this bill does not allow for any 
such reduction. With the figure here 
you can see that no more than the stat- 
utory allowances could be paid out any- 
way; that is true. On the other hand, 
I believe that the Congress ought not to 
appropriate more money than we can 
reasonably expect should be used or 
would be used under the law. The only 
other contingency would be a change in 
the law, and as we had a change in the 


law bringing the whole situation up to 


date a year ago, I do not believe any 
such contingency will arise. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The figures, as I 
have rapidly added them up, total July ` 
to January $171,707,000. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What relationship 
does the gentleman intend to convey 
with reference to the total requirements 
under the law of retirement? 
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Mr. TABER. Of course, double that 
figure would be for 7 months. The total 
for the first 6 months would be $146,- 
000,000 and twice that would be $292,- 
000,000. I have allowed for a much 
larger figure than that all the way 
through and I think I have provided an 
ample figure. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. r 

Mr. Chairman, I share the desire for 
economy which has been expressed by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. Of course, I. recognize as he 
does that his amendment would not pro- 
duce any economy for the reason that 
retirement pay is statutory. It is re- 
quired by law and there is no way to 
avoid the payment of certain funds to 
retired military personnel. The whole 
question resolves itself into a decision as 
to whether or not the figures of the De- 
fense Department or the figures of the 
gentleman from New York are more 
accurate. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. These are the figures of 
the Defense Department, not mine. 

Mr. MAHON. The figures which the 
gentleman has given are the figures of 
the Defense Establishment, but the in- 
terpretation of those figures is where 
the issue arises. 

For the fiscal year 1950, the committee 
reduced the budget request for retired 
pay by $10,000,000. The Defense Estab- 
lishment is now back here asking for a 
deficiency because these sums are re- 
quired by law. However, let it be said 
in defense of the committee that the 
Defense Establishment is here asking for 
a deficiency for retired pay at this time 
by reason of the fact that Congress 
passed the Career Compensation Act 
which increased retirement pay, thereby 
invalidating the figures which the Con- 
gress had arrived at for retired pay last 
year. In other words, the indications 
are that in making a reduction of $10,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1950 for re- 
tired pay we were approximately correct. 

This year we used the same basis of 
argument and we reduced the budget 
estimate for retired pay by $14,000,000, 
feeling that that was the most accurate 
guess, shall I say, we could make under 
all of the circumstances. It would not 
be wise, in my judgment, for us in the 
name of economy to make reductions 
below the figures which have been sub- 
mitted by the committee itself. It 
‘would not save any money as the law 
requires that all necessary payments 
must be made. 

So I ask the committee not to accept 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York which would reduce 

he funds for retired pay by $38,000,000. 

e have already reduced the budget by 
$14,000,060, and the same procedure used 
last year was approximately accurate. 
The gentleman’s amendment would re- 
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duce the appropriation by the further 
amount of $38,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. Twenty-four million 
dollars is the reduction involved. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; $24,000,000 is the 
reduction requested by the gentleman 
from New York and $14,000,000 is the 
reduction made by the committee. 
Thirty-eight million dollars would be 
the total of both reductions if the gen- 
tleman's amendment were approved. I 
thank the gentleman for his correction. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Taper) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL STAFF Corps 
FIELD EXERCISES K 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
required for the conduct of special field ex- 
ercises, including participation therein by 
the National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves, and including personal services of 
temporary employees, expenses of troop 
movements and temporary duty travel of 
military and civilian personnel, in connec- 
tion with special field exercises, including 
special combat training for small units, 
movement of matériel, 
operation of structures and utilities, rental 
of land or purchase of options to rent land 
without reference to section 3648, Revised 
Statutes, and for use or repair of private 
property, $5,500,000. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bunk: On 
page 349, line 16, strike out 86,500,000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 85,775,000.“ 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment adds $275,000 to this par- 
ticular paragraph for the purpose of re- 
establishing the national rifle matches 
at Camp Perry, Ohio. The national rifle 
matches were held for many years prior 
to the beginning of the war. Of course, 
transportation difficulties occasioned by 
World War II caused the suspension of 
the matches. 

This appropriation will be used for the 
purposes outlined in this paragraph, that 
is, to provide duty pay and travel ex- 
penses for military personnel who will 
be brought to this Army installation on 
the shores of Lake Erie for the purpose 
of manning the targets and conducting 
the matches themselves. It will also be 
used for whatever military service teams 
might be involved. The civilian teams 
that participate in these matches pay 
their own expenses, as they have done 
in past years. 

Last year I took this matter up with 
the President of the United States, along 
with many of my colleagues from Ohio, 
and the President asked me to talk to 
the Secretary of Defense. This I did. 
The Secretary of Defense assured me 
that he was very much in favor of it 
and would ask that it be included in the 
budget this year, which he did. This 
appropriation, to my mind, is the spend- 
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ing of a comparatively small amount to 
save a great deal later on. We in this 
Nation have depended in our past wars 
ona civilian army, The members of our 
fighting forces have been known as the 
best gunners in the world. One of the 
greatest contributing factors to that 
reputation has been the national rifle 
matches that were held at Camp Perry. 
A great part of military training has 
been accomplished by these national rifle 
matches, which have prepared many of 
our people for participation in active 
fighting later on. 

I believe this is an economy. Although 
I must admit it does increase the amount 
in the bill, I am fully confident that it 
is money well spent. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my colleague and friend the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that in 
these trying times we should senti- 
mentalize. We should be practical and 
deal with these great emergencies in a 
practical way. On the other hand, we 
must try to keep our Government ex- 
penditures down. It is hard for me with 
my limited capacity to decide what is 
actually essential for the well-being of 
our Government and what could well be 
taken from our budget without hurting 
the operations of our Government. 

I do not think we should try to drama- 
tize a practical problem, but I remember 
at the time of the First World War going 
around after the hostilities had ceased 
and talking with a gunnery sergeant of 
the German Army. I said, “When did 
you first learn that the Americans were 
in the war?” He said, “We did not know 
until after Chateau Thierry, because it 
was the first time we had come in con- 
tact with real marksmanship.” 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURKE] 
is asking for the reestablishment of an 
opportunity to continue the contest at 
our great Lake Erie proving ground. We 
find that Camp Perry is profitable. It is 
the greatest range in the world, in fact, 
the safest range in the world. 

I am especially anxious to reestablish 
the Camp Perry matches because a man 
by the name of Gen. A. B. Critchfield, 
of Shreve, Ohio, in my home county, was 
one who fought in the early days for 
these rifie contests. Through his efforts 
we were able to build up splendid com- 
petition among the various branches of 
the Army, which led, as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burke] said, to our pro- 
ducing the finest marksmen of all the 
contending armies in the First and 
Second World Wars. Camp Perry is 
really a monument to the enthusiasm 
and effort of General Critchfield. 

I think it is very penny-wise and 
pound-foolish to buy splendid equip- 
ment, splendid arms, splendid artillery, 
unless we make it possible for the men 
who have to use those arms to use them 
effectively and efficiently. We cannot do 
that without proper chances for practice. 
The best way to increase the interest in 
practice is to have competition. The 
idea the gentleman from Ohio has is to 
provide funds so that the Army can send 
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men from its several units to the com- 
petitions held annually at Camp Perry. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Is it not also true 
that as a result of the matches held from 
year to year at Camp Perry prior even 
to World War I, and prior to World War 
II, the Army was able to utilize thou- 
sands of instructors who were trained at 
that camp? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. That is a very in- 
teresting contribution the gentleman has 
made to our effort to produce sentiment 
in favor of this program, and no one 
knows more about it than the gentleman 
who has just added his fine statement. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think the country 
knows the marines are probably the best 
marksmen in the world. Every time a 
match has been staged at Camp Perry 
the marines have been there in great 
numbers and they have won many 
matches. They, like the Army, have 
turned around and passed on their ex- 
perience to the younger men. That is 
the reason we have such an outstanding 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania who, as we 
know, is a past national commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, who, I feel, 
like the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Kearney] himself, are both interested in 
economy. 

But we feel to the vast expenditure 
being made for our war establishment 
we can add this little amount to make 
these men who will be the users of the 
equipment which we make available as 
efficient and as skilled as possible. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCSWEENEY. I yield to my 
friend and distinguished colleague from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I compliment the 
gentleman on the statement that he has 
made, I have watched these matches 
and participated in some of them, It is 
money that is very well spent. 

Mr, MCSWEENEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. It means 
a great deal to us to try, if we can, to 
‘sift the wheat from the chaff; in other 
words, we have spent such a tremendous 
amount of money for past wars and we 
are spending such a tremendous amount 
for what we fear is the war to come, so 
we must give these men who will use this 
equipment an opportunity to become 
well-trained and efficient. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. BURKE. I think it would be well 
also to stress the fact that not only 
servicemen compete, but also civilians 
participate in these matches. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I did not know 
that. I appreciate the gentleman's con- 
tribution, 
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Again I must say that the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve, of 
which I am a member, are in reality the 
ones upon which we must depend if an 
emergency arises. The Regular Army, 
as you know, is the establishment which 
takes care of us in time of peace, but 
their numbers must be augmented in 
the event of an emergency. We should 
give these men who, as our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio said, may be in a 
civilian capacity, a chance to learn to 
use the small arms. In the event of an 
emergency they will be the ones upon 
whom we will have to rely. 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not like to dramatize, but in the First 
World War a young boy came to me the 
night before the Argonne offensive and 
asked if I would show him how to load 
the rifle. He was what we called a field 
clerk and had never had an opportunity 
to handle a gun. He had been sent by 
mistake to the front line. I used some 
excuse to send him back as a courier, 
realizing that it would be tragic to send 
a boy into the conflict who had never 
learned to fix a bayonet or put the 
cartridges in the breech. 

Therefore, Mr, Chairman, you realize 
the necessity of giving our men an op- 
portunity to use the arms of our service 
effectively. For these reasons I feel that 
the amendment of my thoughtful and 
patriotic colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burke] should be accepted. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with all that 
has been said about the good work done 
in the Camp Perry matches. I do differ, 
however, as to the wisdom or necessity of 
providing the funds requested. May I 
point out, no one appeared before our 
subcommittee and testified that there is 
a need for a renewal of the Camp Perry 
matches. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion was before us, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the services. 

They pointed out that the marksman- 
ship work being done in other ways is 
more important and is ample for the 
time being. They showed that rifle 
training in the services is much more in- 
tensive than it was formerly. They 
pointed out and the committee sub- 
scribed to the fact that we are carrying 
on junior rifle marksmanship work and 
appropriating adequate funds for that 
purpose. 

It is known that there are now local 
and regional marksmanship matches 
which are serving the same purposes as 
the old Camp Perry matches, doing just 
as much good, and involving the partici- 
pation of a great many more people than 
could possibly have participated in the 
Camp Perry matches. These matches 
do not require the expenditure of funds 
as requested in this amendment. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of the 
committee we must feel that the funds 
requested are not now necessary and we 
ask that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
stand before you as a former president 
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of a military institution at which in- 
struction and rifle practice was indulged 
in, to make men competent to serve their 
country. 

I say with some embarrassment, but 
with no modesty, that when I first came 
down here I brought all my medals. I 
had them all. I can show them to you 
pistol, rifle, up to “expert.” Some of 
them I won at Camp Perry; but there 
is no necessity for Camp Perry now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr, BURKE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. < 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 

For cloth, woolens, materials, and for the 
purchase and manufacture of clothing for 
the Army, including retired enlisted men 
when ordered to active duty, for issue and 
for sale; commutation of clothing due to 
warrant officers of the mine-planter service 
and to enlisted men; altering and fitting 
clothing and washing and cleaning when 
necessary, including laundry work for en- 
listed men while patients in a hospital; oper- 
ation of laundries, existing or now under con- 
struction, including purchase and repair of 
laundry machinery therefor; authorized 
issues of articles for use of general prisoners 
confined &t military posts without pay or 
allowances, and for applicants for enlistment 
while held under observation; equipment 
and repair of equipment of existing dry- 
cleaning plants, salvage and sorting store- 
houses, hat-repairing shops, shoe-repair 
shops, clothing-repair shops, and garbage- 
reduction works; equipage; issue of toilet kits 
to recruits upon their first enlistment; ex- 
penses of packing and handling and similar 
necessaries; citizens’ outer clothing and an 
overcoat, when necessary, the cost of all not 
to exceed $30, to be issued each person upon 
each release from an Army prison, each sol- 
dier discharged otherwise than honorably, to 
each enlisted man convicted by civil court 
for an offense resulting in confinement in a 
penitentiary or other civil prison, and to each 
enlisted man ordered interned as an alien 
enemy, or, for the same reason, discharged 
without internment; $90,000,000; 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when the appropria- 
tion bill for the Military Establishment 
was first reported, I felt it was deficient 
in certain items. However, I want to 
congratulate the committee on the sup- 
plemental action which it took in add- 
ing funds for the Navy and the Air Force, 
I was particularly gratified to have Ad- 
miral Sherman tell our Committee on 
Armed Services that the Navy’s $50,000,- 
000 was going exclusively into antisub- 
marine preparation as its first mission in 
the event of war. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
call attention to a matter that I think 
should be made a matter of record and 
called to the attention of the member- 
ship of this House. 

That is the fact that the 1951 budget 
for the Defense Establishment contains, 
as part of the costs of retired pay for 
the Military Establishment, an item of 
$78,300,000 listed under civil functions, 
retired pay, office of the Secretary of 
Defense. This does not represent a new 
increased cost to the Government. 
Rather, this sum represents the retired 
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pay costs for 1951 for some 35,154 esti- 
mated cases of disability retirement 
which would otherwise have been paid 
by the Veterans’ Administration and 
thus contained in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration budget. However, as the re- 
sult of an Executive order by the Presi- 
dent promulgated pursuant to the Ca- 
reer Compensation Act of 1949, after 
July 1, 1950, the Army and the Air Force 
will carry on its rolls the retired-pay 
accounts of all nonregular officers of 
World War II who were previously cer- 
tified to the Veterans’ Administration for 
retirement pay. Of the 35,154 estimated 
cases for 1951, 31,013 represent the num- 
ber of officer cases which are being trans- 
ferred from the rolls of the Veterans’ 
Administration to the rolls of the Army 
and Air Force and will thereafter be 
carried as retired officers of their respec- 
tive departments. The remaining 4,141 
cases represent an estimate of nonreg- 
ular officers who will be retired in 1951. 
A small portion of this $78,300,000 rep- 
resents estimated increases brought 
about by the Career Compensation Act. 
But the vast majority of the funds in- 
volved merely represent a transfer of 
funds heretofore charged to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration which will now and 
hereafter be carried in the budget for 
the office of Secretary of Defense. 

I mention this so that no Member of 
the House will gain the mistaken impres- 
sion that this is an increase in retire- 
ment costs brought about by the Career 
Compensation Act or by any abnormal 
increase in retirement cases. It is merely 
a fund that heretofore has been paid by 
the Veterans’ Administration and will 
now be paid by the military departments 
through the office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I should point out tha‘ to the extent 
the defense budge is increased by the 
transfer of this item from the Veterans’ 
Administration budget, it represents a 
reduction in the defense appropriation 
carried this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Krupa] has 
expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SIGNAL CORPS 
SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY 

Purchase, equipment, operation, installa- 
tion and repair of military telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, cable, signaling, and aircraft 
warning systems; signal equipment and 
stores, heliographs, signal lanterns, flags, 
and other necessary instruments; wind 
yanes, barometers, anemometers, thermom- 
eters, and other meteorological instru- 
ments; photographic and cinematographic 
work performed for the Army by the Signal 
Corps; motor-driven and other vehicles for 
technical and ofñcial purposes in connec- 
tion with the construction, operation, and 
mafntenance of communication or signal- 
ing systems, and supplies for their opera- 
tion and maintenance; maps for use of the 
Signal Corps and in the office of the Chief 
Signal Officer; telephone apparatus, includ- 
ing rental and payment for commercial, ex- 
change, message, trunk-line, long-distance, 
and leased-line telephone service, excepting 
telephone service for the various bureaus in 
the District of Columbia, and the rental of 
commercial telegraph lines and equipment, 
and their operation, at or connecting any 
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Army facility, including payment for official 
individual telegraph messages transmitted 
over commercial lines; electrical installa- 
tions and maintenance thereof, electric time 
service, fire control and direction apparatus, 
and matériel for Field Artillery; salaries of 
civilian employees, including those necessary 
as instructors at vocational schools; supplies, 
general repairs, reserve supplies, and other 
expenses connected with the collection and 
transmitting of information for the Army 
by telegraph or otherwise; experimental in- 
vestigation, research, purchase, and develop- 
ment, or improvements in apparatus, and 
maintenance of signaling and accessories 
thereto, including machines, instruments, 
and other equipment for laboratory and re- 
pair purposes; lease, alteration, and repair of 
such buildings required for storing or guard- 
ing Signal Corps supplies, equipment, and 
personnel when not otherwise provided for, 
including the introduction of water, electric 
light and power, sewerage, grading, roads 
and walks, and other equipment required; for 
all expenses, not otherwise provided for, in- 
cident to the preparation of plans, and con- 
struction, purchase, installation, equipment, 
maintenance, repair, and operation of air- 
craft warning service systems, and their ac- 
cessories, including purchase of lands and 
rights-of-way, acquisition of leaseholds and 
other interests therein, and temporary use 
thereof; $155,000,000. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAHON: On 
page 361, line 24, strike out “$155,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$157,500,000.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment which grew out of a spe- 
cial study made at the request of the 
Committee and at the request of the 
Secretary of Defense by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as to any possible deficiencies 
in the military-defense program. You 
will recall that during the hearings Gen- 
eral Eisenhower appeared before our 
committee and before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. There was 
considerable discussion as to some pos- 
sible areas of weakness in our defense 
program. As a result of this study by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff a recommen- 
dation was made to our committee that 
certain additional funds be added to the 
bill, and the President sent up budget 
estimates to cover these additional funds. 
The major portion of those funds is not 
included in this particular amendment. 
It was stated that $24,000,000 was need- 
ed in connection with our antitank pro- 
gram. This money was to be spent by 
the Signal Corps and by Ordnance and 
by some of the other departments of the 
Army. A budget estimate was not re- 
quested. It was stated that these funds 
could be made available out of funds 
within the budget, but our committee 
had already reduced some of the budget 
estimates that had been submitted. This 
amendment simply provides that the 
Signal Corps may have that additional 
$2,500,000 to carry out the Signal Corps 
part of this highly important work hav- 
ing to do with antitank warfare. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee 
and former chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan, who is one of the lead- 
ing authorities in the Nation in the field 
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of national defense. Through the years 
he has been a tower of strength in the 
Congress, a man who has made a tre- 
mendous contribution in days of peace 
and in time of war to the cause of na- 
tional security, economy, and good gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman will recall that at the conclusion 
of Secretary Johnson’s testimony the 
able and distinguished Chairman, acting 
on the instructions of the Committee, 
requested the Secretary to furnish us 
further information as to any additional 
funds that he might require in the in- 
terest of sound defense. 

This is the first of a series of amend- 
ments which came after our study was 
made, as stated by the Chairman, of the 
needs following the Eisenhower state- 
ment. This is the first of a series of 
amendments; am I right? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. After the 
request was made, the Committee held 
supplemental hearings on these addi- 
tional items at which the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretaries of the three 
Departments—Army, Navy, and Air— 
and the budget officer, appeared and tes- 
tified. Is that right? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time 
to secure a little information from the 
chairman of the subcommittee. I notice 
that this paragraph contains an appro- 
priation for an aircraft warning system. 
I assume that is the radar system which 
is being set up all over the country. 

I heard over the radio a night or two 
ago that two Members of Congress had 
disclosed the location of these radar in- 
stallations. I was very much surprised 
to hear that and to read it in the news- 
papers. A newspaperman called me up 
and asked me if one of these radar in- 
stallations was to be established in my 
district. I said that I did not know and I 
told him, “Furthermore, that is not in- 
formation that should be made public 
in any way.” 

On the day following I noticed there 
appeared in the papers of the country 
the exact location of the communities 
throughout the respective States where 
these radar installations were going to 
be established. I would like to ask the 
Chairman whether or not that is sup- 
posed to be a highly confidential matter. 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, the fact we 
are proposing to construct, and are be- 
ginning to construct, a radar fence is 
not a secret. Enabling legislation was 
passed and $50,000,000 was earmarked 
last year in this bill for the radar fence. 
It is most unfortunate if anyone has 
disclosed the exact location of these par- 
ticular installations. I heard something 
over the radio—I have not seen in the 
paper any disclosure—as to the location 
of these particular installations. Of 
course, it is generally known that radar 
reaches out for about two or three hun- 
dred miles and checks on aircreft. Any- 
one would know, generally speaking, 
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where we would probably want a radar- 
fence installation, but I do think it is 
most unfortunate that the American 
people, the Congress and the executive 
branch, and the press have gone over- 
board in trying to tell the world a lot 
of things that are injurious to our na- 
tional security. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Why 
is it that the Navy Department and the 
Army are so liberal in giving out infor- 
mation that should be secret? I recog- 
nize that there are probably men in all 
of these agencies who provide the infor- 
mation to our potential enemies, but, cer- 
tainly, if there are not such men in these 
different departments giving out the in- 
formation, there is no reason why it 
should be published to give our potential 
enemies secret information over the 
radio and through the press. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
make a close study of the hearings, he 
will find that we have persistently over 
the years—this year and in previous 
years—demanded that everything be 
kept out of the hearings that would give 
aid and comfort to a potential enemy. 
We have constantly cautioned our de- 
fense officials from the top on down that 
we do not want anything on the air and 
we do not want anything published that 
would be injurious to our security. 
There is nothing in the printed record 
that gives information as to the location 
of these radar installations. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I think 
the committee has conducted its hear- 
ings properly in that respect. We have 
s0 many conflicting and confusing 
statements these days. In the past week 
or so we have had some distinguished 
Imembers of the upper body tell the 
‘American people that war is imminent; 
then we have the President of the United 
States coming out last week and stating 
that the situation is better and that we 
are nearer peace now than we have been 
for a long time. I think the American 
people have a right to find out the truth 
about this. If we are headed for an- 
other war we should prepare for it and 
the people should be informed, because 
the people of this country will back up 
the administration or the authorities if 
they know the truth. The confusing and 
conflicting statements that come out 
from the Commander-in-Chief, from the 
Chief of Staff and from distinguished 
men in Congress are certainly making 
matters more confusing and the people 
do not know the direction in which we 
are headed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I would like to say 
to my colleague that I have a great ap- 
preciation and respect for him. I think 
the ultimate insofar as the dispersal of 
information about the international sit- 
uation is concerned could be cataloged 
in the following category: Your opinion 
and T's opinion are just exactly as val- 
uable as anybody else’s opinion. Nobody 
can know what is going to happen to- 
morrow. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No- 
body knows. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. So, consequently, 
there can be no factual information. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Cer- 
tainly, the statement made by the Presi- 
dent that the situation is closer to peace 
now than it was in 1946, is confusing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And that is still a 
matter of opinion. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
certainly confused, and the matter 
should be straightened out and the peo- 
ple should be told the truth. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the confliet- 
ing statements made by our military 
leaders and the President of the United 
States, I feel that it might be worth 
while to read the following International 
News item published last week. Cer- 
tainly the President’s statement only 
adds to the confusion. He should know 
the truth, and Congress and the people 
are entitled to learn how the country 
stands in the present crises. 


TRUMAN Sres No Signs or War Now, Sars 
Cotp War’s COOLER—PRESIDENT BELIEVES 
Senator TYDINGS Is UNDULY ALARMED OVER 
SITUATION 


President Truman said yesterday that the 
cold-war situation is improving and he sees 
no prospect of armed conflict in the near 
future and is optimistic about peace. 

The Chief Executive told his news con- 
ference that he believes Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Chairman Trios, Democrat, of Mary- 
land, who said Wednesday it will be re- 
markable if the United States and Russia 
can avoid a shooting war, is unduly alarmed. 

Mr. Truman’s assertion that the chances 
of world war III are far less now than they 
were in 1946 was in contrast to warnings re- 
cently given to Congress by Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson and top military leaders. 

JOHNSON VIEW MINIMIZED 

Johnson and his chief military planners 
told the House Armed Services Committee 
Wednesday that the world situation is 
worse and Tromes warned in a speech that 
the sheerest accident could detonate another 
world war. 

The President, however, insisted that no 
emergency exists. But he quickly added that 
the Defense Department has completed secret 
plans for military and civilian mobilization 
in event of sudden war. He emphasized that 
the plans will be kept secret. 

Backing up his feeling of optimism about 
the continuance of peace, the President as- 
serted that next year’s defense budget will 
be. smaller than the fiscal year budget now 
under consideration. s 

OPTIMISTIC, HE SAYS 

The President said: 

“I am optimistic.” 

At the same time, the President took sharp 
issue with former President Hooyer over his 
suggestion that the United States and other 
democracies exclude Soviet Russia and other 
Communist countries from the United 
Nations. 

The President asserted: 

“The United States will support the United 
Nations as long as I am in the White House.” 

The President said that, while he and Mr. 
Hoover disagree on the United Nations, they 
are fast friends. 

Mr. Truman again asserted that the Mar- 
shall plan is what he described in his own 
words as the best means of fighting the cold 
War. 

He reminded his news conference: It's 
much cheaper than a shooting war.” 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one aspect of 
this situation which does not have to be 
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called to the attention of very many, but 
it is absolutely embarrassing when you 
have been contacted by three separate 
and distinct branches of the Government 
and have sworn on three Bibles not to 
release any information as to where or 
when or what was being done in your 
area, to have to read in the newspapers 
that somebody has told the world that a 
radar fence is being built around the 
United States, and that a portion of it 
will be constructed in your own area, and 
then they write me and want to know 
what in the devil is going on up in some 
section in Vermont, I have to act like a 
know-nothing because of the fact that I 
said I would not reveal anything, and 
have had to say, “I do not know what is 
going on,“ which, by the way, is sub- 
stantially true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT 


For the manufacture and purchase of 
medical and hospital supplies for military 
posts, camps, hospitals, hospital ships and 
transports, and supplies required for mos- 
quito destruction in and about military posts 
in the Canal Zone; operation of the Army 
Medical Library and Museum under the 
direct supervision of the Surgeon General; 
purchase of veterinary supplies and hire of 
veterinary surgeons; expenses of medical 
supply depots and maintenance of branch 
Gepots; medical care and treatment of pa- 
tients when entitled thereto by law, regula- 
tion, or contract, including their care, treat- 
ment, and subsistence in private hospitals, 
whether on duty or on furlough or on leave 
of absence except when elective medical 
treatment has been obtained by such per- 
sonnel in civilian hospitals or from civilian 
physicians or dentists; medical care and 
treatment of authorized personnel of any 
country whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States 
when such care and treatment cannot be 
obtained from medical units of their own 
country; care and treatment of epidemic and 
contagious diseases in the Army or at mili- 
tary posts or stations, including measures to 
prevent the spread thereof; pay of male and 
female nurses, not including the Army Nurse 
Corps, and of cooks and other civilians em- 
ployed for the proper care of patients, under 
such regulations fixing their number, quali- 
fications, assignments, pay, and allowances as 
shall have been or shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army; pay of internes; pay 
of civilian physiclans employed to examine 
physically applicants for enlistment and en- 
listed men and to render other professional 
services from time to time under proper au- 
thority; pay of other employees of the Med- 
ical Department; payment of express com- 
panies and local transfers employed directly 
by the Medical Department for the trans- 
portation of medical and hospital supplies, 
including bidders’ samples and water for 
analysis; supply of Army and Navy Hospital 
at Hot Springs, Ark.; advertising, and other 
necessary miscellaneous expenses of the 
Medical Department, including tuition and 
fees of military and civilian mnel at 
civilian educational institutions; $48,000,000, 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Manor: On 
page 3808, line 16, strike out “$48,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$54,913,000.” 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, through 
the years, particularly in recent years, 
there has been considerable discussion 
of our Government-hospital situation 
and the need for better coordination of 
the military, veterans, and Public Health 
hospital programs. 

A study was made in the Department 
of Defense in connection with military 
hospitals, and during the course of the 
hearings on this bill a statement was 
made that certain hospitals previously 
occupied by the military would be closed, 
and it was stated that as a result of 
those changes $25,000,000 in savings 
might result to the taxpayers. So, the 
committee, based upon that information 
and anxious to make possible this saving, 
made a reduction in the sums requested 
for the medical and hospital depart- 
ments of the Army and of the Navy. 
Upon further hearings and after an in- 
vestigation had been made by our com- 
mittee and by the Committee on the 
Armed Forces, it was determined that 
the reduction which had been made by 
our committee was too sharp for the 
Defense Establishment to take. 

So, this amendment will simply in- 
crease from $48,000,000 to $54,913,000 the 
sums provided for the medical and hos- 
pital departments of the Army. It is the 
exact sum requested by the Army for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon]. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: Z 

Corps OF ENGINEERS 
ENGINEER SERVICE, ARMY 

For expenses necessary for the procure- 
ment, manufacture, maintenance, and issue 
of utilities, engineer supplies, materials, and 
equipment; procurement, preparation, and 
reproduction of maps and similar data for 
military purposes; military surveys, engineer- 
ing planning, and investigation and design; 
expenses incident to military and training 
operations, including operation of the Engi- 
neer School; personal services; travel and 
transportation; rentals, at the seat of Gov- 
ernment or elsewhere, maintenance, installa- 
tion, alteration, repair, protection, and opera- 
tion of buildings, grounds, and other facil- 
ities, including appurtenances thereto; ad- 
ministration of real estate, acquisiton of 
lands, easements, rights-of-way, or other 
similar interests in and temporary use of 
lands, and, in administering the provisions 
of 43 U. S. C. 315q, rentals may be paid in 
advance; payment of deficiency judgments 
and interest thereon arising out of con- 
demnation proceedings; relocation of utilities 
not otherwise provided for; utility services 
for buildings erected at private cost, as au- 
thorized by law (10 U.S. C. 1346), and buiid- 
ings on military reservations authorized by 
Department of the Army regulations to be 
used for a similar purpose; and expenses of 
packing, crating, unpacking, and uncrating 
of supplies, materials, equipment, and bag- 
gage not otherwise provided for; 6300, 000, 000: 
Provided, That the amounts to be assessed 
and collected from nonmilitary interests on 
the Fort Monroe Military Reservation, Vir- 
gina, for expenditure in the maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation of wharves, roads, sewer- 
age systems, and other utilities at said reser- 
vation shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Army during the current fiscal year in pro- 
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portion of the service rendered to such non=- 
military interests, 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: On 
page 364, line 17, strike out 300,000, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 8800, 176,000.“ 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this 
sum requested is for the antitank pro- 
gram, which was presented to the com- 
mittee after a thorough study by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, such presentation 
having been made to us after the bill had 
been printed as originally approved by 
the committee. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. This is a 
part of that $24,000,000 antitank pro- 
gram? 

Mr. MAHON. This is a small part of 
that $24,000,000 antitank program, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: On 
page 364, lines 17 to 24, after 8300, 176,000“ 
strike out all after the colon down to and 
including the period in line 24. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment simply strikes out language 
having to do with maintenance and re- 


, pair at Fort Monroe Military Reserva- 


tion in Virginia, After this bill had been 
approved by the committee, legislation 
was approved by the President which 
brings this operation at Fort Monroe 
under the general law. This language is 
no longer needed because the installation 
at Fort Monroe is taken care of in the 
regular way. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT =? 

ORDNANCE SERVICE AND SUPPLIES, ARMY 

For manufacture, procurement, storage, 
and issue, including research, planning, de- 
sign, development, inspection, test, altera- 
tion, maintenance, repair, and handling of 
ordnance material and aircraft, together 
with the machinery, supplies, and services 
necessary thereto; supplies and services in 
connection with the general work of the 
Ordnance Department, comprising police and 
office duties, rents, tolls, fuel, light, water, 
advertising, stationery, typewriting and com- 
puting machines, including their exchange, 
and furniture, tools, and instruments of 
service; instruction, training, and other in- 
cidental expenses of the ordnance service; 
purchase and hire of passenger motor vehi- 
cles; ammunition for military salutes at 
Government establishments and institutions 
to which the issues of arms for salutes are 
authorized; services, material, tools, and ap- 
pliances for operation of the testing ma- 
chines and chemical laboratory in connec- 
tion therewith; publications for libraries of 
the Ordnance Department, including the 
Ordnance Office: Provided, That, notwith- 
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standing the provisions of any other law not 
more than $15,000,000 of the amounts re- 
ceived by the Department of the Army dur- 
ing the current fiscal year as proceeds from 
the sale of scrap or salvage material shall be 
available for expenses of, transportation, de- 
militarization, and other preparation for 
sale or salvage of military supplies, equip- 
ment, and matériel: Provided further, That 
a report of receipts and disbursements under 
this limitation shall be made quarterly to 
the Appropriation Committees of the Con- 
gress; $600,000,000. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two amendments and ask that they be 
considered together. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. MAHON: 

On page 365, line 20, after “Office” strike 
out all down through line 6 on page 366 end- 
ing with the word “Congress”. 

On page 366, line 6, strike out “$600,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$621,559,- 
000“. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, at the 
time the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL] was chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for the Army some 
language was placed in the bill which 
provided that the Army Ordnance De- 
partment might utilize for further sal- 
vage work certain funds that were se- 
cured as the result of the disposition of 
salvage. As a result of this legislation, 
which was initiated by the gentleman 
from Michigan, many millions of dollars 
were saved to the taxpayers, and the sal- 
vage program of the Army was expedited. 

The Department of Defense has now 
requested the committee to make this 
provision applicable to the three services. 
This request has the backing of the 
Budget and is no doubt an economy 
move. I feel that the House will want to 
strike out this language. It will be in- 
serted later in the bill if the House 
approves. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. This pro- 
vision was placed in the bill at a time 
when there was a great shortage of scrap. 
The committee placed a provision in the 
bill creating a revolving fund. In other 
words, money which we got through the 
sale of salvage and scrap went into a re- 
volving fund which was used up to a 
certain amount to demilitarize obsolete 
equipment, and so forth, and increase 
scrap, primarily salvage. As I under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, you are taking this 
provision out of the Army section and 
placing it in the general provisions of 
the bill, which will make it applicable to 
the entire National Defense Establish- 
ment, the three services. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The second portion of the amendment 
to this paragraph, Mr. Chairman, pro- 
vides for $21,000,000 for the antitank pro- 
gram. This will take care of the $24,- 
000,000 requested by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for this special work in antitank 
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io a which is showing such good re- 
sults. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Some of us are more 
interested in the item of defense than 
almost anything else in this appropria- 
tion measure. May I ask the ranking 
members of the committee on both sides 
whether in these defense appropriations 
there is anything that could be called 
excess? Is there any fat, either in the 
form of items or personnel which could 
well be done without, or is all this neces- 
sary? I think we should have a declara- 
tion right on the floor of the House here 
so that some of us can make up our minds 
as to where the bill might be cut. Wedo 
not want the bill to be cut at any vital 
point, especially when it comes to our 
national defense. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. May I say 
first that during the 14 years I have been 
a member of this subcommittee we have 
never had Republicans or Democrats on 
the committee. They have all been Amer- 
icans interested in national defense. I 
have never known of any matter that was 
decided in a political way. This sub- 
committee, when the 1948 and 1949 bills 
were up, took approximately $4,000,000,- 
000 from 1946 and prior year’s appropria- 
tion, and we cut $1,350,000,000 from the 
1948 and 1949 bills. We took 138,000 ci- 
vilian employees off the payroll. That 
was for those 2 years and there were 95,- 
000 civilian employees taken off the pay- 
roll in the 1950 appropriation. The chair- 
man can give us the information as to 
the number of civilian employees who are 
taken off in this bill. I think the gentle- 
man will find very little, if any, fat in 
this appropriation bill because of the 
work of the committee, not only with re- 
spect to this bill, but over a period of 
years when we took the fat out, as it ap- 
peared in the bills which came before us. 
I have never seen a bill in the 14 years 
that I have been a member of this sub- 
committee which was a cleaner bill with 
less surplusage than this one which is 
now before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. I should like to point 
out to the gentleman that in going 
through this bill over a period of more 
than 3 months we felt certain reduc- 
tions could be made here and there. We 
reduced the budget estimates by the sum 
of $203,000,000. We made those reduc- 
tions in 48 different items, and we used 
our best judgment. Of course, we are 
not infallible. In the fiscal year 1951 
we will have 1,500,000 enlisted men and 
officers in uniform. Every one of those 
men in uniform will not be busily en- 
gaged every day on important national 
defense matters. But the committee felt 
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we needed an armed force that large if 
we were to maintain, shall we say, our 
military posture. Of course, some of 
these people are not so much needed 
unless war actually does come. But we 
have to keep that framework or skele- 
ton force if we are to have a military es- 
tablishment worthy of the name. Every 
effort has been made to discover and 
eliminate waste. 

Mr. FULTON. So, then, in the appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and for our country’s defense, I am as- 
sured from both sides of the aisle that 
these items are necessary and that there 
is no fat so far as the committee can 
discover. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. May I then ask what 
effect a straight across-the-board 
amendment to this bill, which would 
cut the defense appropriations 10 per- 
cent, would have to the defense of our 
country. 

Mr. MAHON. The military leaders 
who testified before our committee were 
asked that very question. They said 
that in some instances it would be al- 
most disastrous. I say as a member of 
the committee that it would be very bad 
logic and a very damaging thing to do 
at this particular stage. There would 
be no sense in making that kind of re- 
duction. 

Mr. FULTON. Because I value the 
opinion of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, I would like his answer as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. This budg- 
et is based on a certain number of men, 
There are certain payments in this 
budget which are fixed, and which, if 
reduced, you are not going to have the 
number of men. For instance, the pay 
of the Army is simply a question of mul- 
tiplication. There are so many men at 
an average of so much per rank, . We 
cut the subsistence, using the cost-of- 
living index. Last year they squawked 
when we cut it, but they found out they 
had enough money in the end. We cut 
scientifically, using the cost-of-living 
index, estimating the cost of living. The 
same thing was true with clothing. If 
you are going to have a straight across- 
the-board cut, you are not going to have 
the men and equipment that you de- 
sire. That is something the House will 
have to determine upon itself. The 
committee accepted the figures for the 
number of men, in the interest of na- 
tional defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the two amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 

For expenses necessary for equipping, 
maintaining, operating, and training the 
Army National Guard, including expenses of 
camps, airfields, storage facilities and alter- 
ations, and additions to present structures, 
transportation and erection of temporary 
structures, either on Government-owned or 
State-owned land, or on land made available 
by lease or loan from any political subdi- 
vision of a State or any individual, corpora- 
tion, or organization for a period of not less 
than 10 years, construction and maintenance 
of buildings, structures, rifle ranges, and 
facilities, the purchase (not to exceed 100) 
and hire of passenger motor vehicles for 
official use only, and the modification, repair, 
maintenance, and operation of airplanes; 
transportation of things; personal services 
at the seat of government or elsewhere (in- 
cluding personal services in the National 
Guard Bureau and services of personnel of 
the Army National Guard employed as 
civilians, without regard to their military 
rank) necessary for the care, maintenance, 
modification, and repair of materials and 
equipment, for Federal property and cus- 
todial accounting work, and for administra- 
tive and such other duties as may be re- 
quired; medical and hospital treatment of 
members of the Army National Guard who 
suffer injury or contract disease in line of 
duty and other expenses connected there- 
with as authorized by law; pay at a rate not 
less than $2,400 per annum and travel of 
property and disbursing officers for the 
United States; travel expenses (other than 
mileage), at the same rates as authorized by 
law for Army National Guard personnel on 
active Federal duty, of Army National Guard 
division and regimental commanders while 
inspecting units in compliance with Na- 
tional Guard regulations when specifically 
authorized by the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau; attendance of Army National Guard 
personnel at military service schools; drill 
pay of the Army National Guard; expenses 
of temporary duty travel of personnel of the 
Regular Army in connection with activities 
of the Army National Guard; procurement 
and issue to the Army National Guard of 
the several States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of military equipment and 
supplies, as provided by law, including 
motor-propelled vehicles and airplanes, and 
repair and modification of such equipment 
and supplies; $212,400,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Army is hereby author- 
ized to issue to the Army National Guard 
without charge against this appropriation 
except for actual expenses incident to such 
issue, supplies and equipment from surplus 
or excess supplies or equipment purchased 
for the Army: Provided further, That the 
number of caretakers authorized to be em- 
ployed for any one unit or pool under the 
provisions of section 90 of the National De- 
fense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended, may 
be such as is deemed necessary by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIKES: On page 
870, line 25, strike out “$212,400,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof 217,348,579“. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment to provide 
$5,000,000 additional for the National 
Guard drill pay and summer training. 
This is an item which the National 
Guard people in the respective States 
feel is their greatest, unmet need. 

Mr. Chairman, this Government has 
& contract with the men and officers of 
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the National Guard. We say to them: 
“Keep yourselves trained and in readi- 
ness to be called into active duty to- 
morrow, if need be, and to go to any 
place in the world and to risk your life in 
the defense of this Nation, and in return 
we are going to provide you certain 
emoluments and considerations, includ- 
ing 48 drill periods a year, with pay, and 
2 weeks’ active duty training.” But we 
are not preparing in this bill to carry out 
our part of the contract. 

I want to quote you the record. Iam 
not going to quote you my thoughts on 
it. I want to quote you the words of 
General Cramer, head of the National 
Guard Bureau, who with his men has 
done a magnificent job in developing the 
National Guard. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. I wish to say as one 
who was under General Cramer overseas, 
that there is not a more able general in 
the United States than Kenneth Cramer, 
not a man who has more guts than Gen. 
Kenneth Cramer. Any time he is in 
charge of the National Guard we can feel 
that it is in the hands of an able man. 
I support the gentleman’s amendment. 
The National Guard deserves this money 
to * it up to the standard we expect 
of it. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on his very meritorious 
amendment and state that I hope the 
committee will accept it and in the event 
that it does accept it that the House like- 
wise will accept it. 

Mr. SIKES. I appreciate the support 
of both gentlemen. 

I wish to quote General Cramer’s testi- 
mony before the subcommittee. This is 
taken from the Recorp. He states that 
there are four areas in which problems 
will be presented in National Guard ac- 
tivities and goes on to state: 

The first area is the area of armory drill. 

The problem which will be presented in 
that area is based on the fact that this budget 
was prepared under the assumption that the 
attendance at armory drill would be 75 per- 


cent by the enlisted men and 85 percent by 
the officers. 

Now, during recent months the attendance 
of enlisted men at the armory drill has almost 
reached 75 percent, and this is still some 

onths ahead of the initiation of the 1951 

judget. The attendance of officers has av- 
eraged 90 percent, which is 5 percent more 
than is provided for in this particular budget. 

The attendance is increasing and we feel 
certain that from alt the evidence at our 
disposal this area is an area in which the ap- 
propriation is not sufficient. 


In the 17 years intervening between 1923 
and 1940 the average attendance of officers 
over this period at armory drill training was 
91.7 percent, which is 6.7 percent higher than 
is provided for in this budget. 

The average attendance of the enlisted men 
‘was 84.8 percent, which is 9.8 percent higher 
than is provided for in this budget. 

* * „ . Ld 

We feel that we are now reaching a period 
in which the estimates on which this budget 
was based with respect to attendance at the 
armory drill are too low. 
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Mr. ENGEL. What will happen if you run 
out of drill pay money? 

General Cramer. Well, if the Congress is in 
session, Mr. ENGEL, and that condition is 
ap the first thing that would be 
attempted, I presume, would be a request to 
the Congress for a supplemental appropria- 
tion. 

If the Congress were not in session we 
would be confronted with a proposition of 
suspending drills. 


The same argument was advanced with 
respect to summer training. 

Now my distinguished chairman is 
going to present the argument, I feel, 
that we can, if this problem develops, 
come back for a supplemental appropria- 
tion or a deficiency item; but, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is not orderly legislation; that 
is not the way we appropriate for other 
branches of the Service. We estimate 
what is honestly believed is going to be 
their need and we defend that estimate. 
But here the head of the Bureau says 
we have not enough money based on all 
that we know, for an important purpose, 
and yet we come before the Congress and 
say we are not providing enough funds 
to carry out the contract with those men 
who are our neighbors and friends in the 
Guard back home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Does it not also fol- 
low that unless the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida carries 
and the Guard has to come before the 
Congress for a supplemental appropria- 
tion, in the meantime the orderly proc- 
esses of training the Guard and obtaining 
recruits is going to be materially affected? 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right; that training will have been 
disrupted. Let me point out that last 
year the Government broke similar con- 
tracts with the Reserves. It disrupted 
their training by refusing to meet driil- 
pay obligations and brought their morale 
down to one of the lowest points ever 
seen in the Reserve organizations, 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Vermont. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I take no exception 
to the tribute paid to General Cramer 
as a fighting soldier, but the trouble with 
him is he talks too much. He talks too 
much to the governors of the various 
States to whom he furnishes planes 
which are operated at Government ex- 
pense for private use. This is a pet 
peeve of mine. The subcommittee was 
told by General Cramer that because the 
governors by virtue of the laws of the 
various States are commanders in chief, 
he provides them with a plane whenever 
they see fit to fly. Why not save some 
of that money? 

Mr. SIKES. I have great confidence 
in General Cramer, But his ability to 
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prevent possible abuse by some of the 
governors of flight privileges is not 


under consideration at this time. Pos- 


sibly it is a weakness that should be cor- 
rected, but that is not before the com- 
mittee now. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I will defer to my 
good friend. But I say it is true. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. May I say that the 
governors of the respective States are 
the commanders in chief of the National 
Guards of the States, so it is absolutely 
necessary that there be full cooperation 
between General Cramer and the gov- 
ernors of the States in order that a big 
National Guard and a strong National 
Guard may be built up. Through Gen- 
eral Cramer’s actions with the governors 
he is doing a wonderful job with the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The gentleman is 
correct in that he contacts the gover- 
nor, the governor contacts the adjutant 
general, and the adjutant general con- 
tacts every member of the National 
Guard, then they write you and me and 
there is pressure brought to bear that 
should not be brought to bear. 

Mr. SIKES. I would like to reempha- 
size the fact that this amendment ap- 
plies only to authorized drill pay and 
summer pay of the Guard units in the 
field. Now why is it that we are not 
providing enough money for them? Be- 
cause the Bureau of the Budget—the all- 
wise, the all-powerful—which appears to 
attempt to establish the pattern for 
everything we in Congress do, has de- 
cided against it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman indi- 
cate in his statement what the estimate 
of the Bureau of the Budget was for this 
item? 

Mr. SIKES. The Bureau of the 
Budget estimate is the one on which the 
committee has based its recommenda- 
tion, and which is carried in the bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. Do I understand that 
the amount embodied in the gentleman’s 
amendment is the amount which was 
requested by General Cramer for this 
function? 

Mr. SIKES. It is the amount which 
General Cramer testified to the subcom- 
mittee would be needed to carry out this 
function, 

Mr. KEEFE. So that the amount the 
gentleman is esting by his amend- 
ment is about $5,000,000 above the esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Budget; is 
that right? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, we know 
that: the men in the National Guard are 
doing a good job, because time after time 
we see what they are doing. Most of 
us have seen them training in our home 
towns or in summer encampments. We 
know they have achieved a high state of 
efficiency, that they are ready for service 
where they are needed. More than that, 
Mr. Chairman, the National Guard to- 
day offers the cheapest form of defense 
we have. We get seven guardsmen for 
the price of one Regular. Yes, we get 
seven guardsmen for the price of one 
Regular. 

I do not think we want to cut the little 
pay given to those men who are giving 
their time and their services in training 
and who are subject to call instantly; I 
do not think we want to cut them below 
the contract that we have made with 
them. We know that drill pay and sum- 
mer training pay are essential to main- 
tain the state of readiness we want in 
these men, and this, Mr. Chairman, is 
an infinitesimal item in a $13,000,000,000 
bill, but it isan important one. We have 
been raising this bill all afternoon, so 
this does not constitute any precedent. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment close in 10 minutes, the last 
5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEARNEY]. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida. In pass- 
ing let me say that I thoroughly agree 
with the thoughts and the remarks of 
the gentleman from Tennessee insofar as 
the ability and the soldierly qualities of 
Gen. Ken Cramer are concerned. I 
speak with some knowledge on the sub- 
ject of General Cramer’s military qualifi- 
cations. He and I served in the National 
Guard for a great many years, and I 


know of no one in this country who is 


more capable of heading-the National 
Guard than General Cramer. 

What the gentleman from Florida has 
stated concerning the drill periods of the 
National Guard and the summer field 
training is true. 

I believe that the summer field train- 
ing of 1950 will show an attendance of 
enlisted personnel pretty close to the 85 
percent mark and well over the 90 per- 
cent mark for the commissioned per- 
sonnel. Unless both the enlisted men 
and the commissioned officers in the 
Guard are given some incentive to work 
for, you are going to find all over the 
United States a breaking down of the 
morale of the Guard, which today is in 
the best shape it has ever been. 

Mr. Chairman, in considering the na- 
tional defense budget in its entirety for 
the fiscal year 1951, Congress and the 
Nation are faced with a real dilemma. 
We are faced and confronted with the 
necessity of economy in government and, 
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in view of the international situation, of 
keeping our defenses in such a state of 
readiness that we do not fall below the 
danger point. Only recently, observa- 
tions have been made by General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower concerning 
our steadily reduced strength in our 
Regular forces. I have been an advocate 
for many years of a strong and efficient 
Reserve. By this, I mean a strong and 
efficient National Guard and Organized 
Reserve, not only in strength of units, 
but also in equipment and matériel. It 
certainly will not avail us if we have the 
personnel but not the equipment and 
those civilian components of our defense 
forces must be maintained in such a 
manner by training, equipment, and ma- 
tériel that they will be ready to take the 
field on M-day. 

I call the committee’s attention to the 
outbreak of World War II, when if it 
were not for the 18 National Guard divi- 
sions in being at that time, half trained 
as they were, the war might have been 
extended for years to come. I say this 
with all due respect to our Regular Es- 
tablishment, for a finer army never 
existed. 

Certain comments have been made re- 
garding economy. I have not supported 
bills which call for the expenditures of 
unnecessary funds, but in the case of 
appropriations which, to my mind, mean 
the life of the Nation I do not hesitate 
nor do I quibble. 

This bill now under consideration pro- 
vides for the sum of $316,335,000 for the 
Guard for the fiscal year 1951. Iam now 
speaking with particular reference to 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Suxes], providing for an in- 
creased appropriation in armory-drill 
pay in the amount of $3,562,784, and field 
training in the amount of $1,385,795. 

Today the Nationa! Guard of the 
United States is at its greatest strength. 
Well over 300,000 young Americans, 
many of whom are veterans of World 
War Il—yes; and somc of World War I— 
are serving in the commissioned ranks 
and the enlisted grades of the Guard. 
These men are civilians and are pursuing 
a course of instruction day in and day 
out in order that they may be ready to 
take the field at a moment’s notice. With 
particular reference to the commissioned 
personnel of the Guard, I call your at- 
tention to the fact that many of these 
officers, besides the nights set aside for 
drill purposes, spend several other eve- 
nings at their respective armories 
throughout the country either perform- 
ing administrative work or are engaged 
in map exercises of various sorts. These 
men are not professional soldiers, but are 
civilians who are intensely patriotic citi- 
zens. They are men who give up a great 
share of their week for the purposes of 
preparing themselves for any emergency 
that might arise, spending night after 
night away from their homes and fam- 
ilies. This in itself is a great sacrifice, 
but to them duty comes first. 

I do not know of any time during my 
many years of service with the National 
Guard of the United States when the at- 
tendance at drills and field training was 
as high as it is today. I do not know of 
any time that the National Guard of the 
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United States has reached such a high 
degree of efficiency as it has today and it 
is only by doing those things necessary 
to keep the morale of the Guard up to its 
high level that will insure the continua- 
tion of an efficient, well-trained Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. Dur- 
ing the past few years the attendance 
for armory drills was approximately 75 
to 80 percent for enlisted personnel, and 
in excess of 90 percent for the commis- 
sioned personnel. The records for 1928 
to 1935 show that the attendance at field 
training ranged from 86.5 percent to 96.5 
percent and it is expected to increase be- 
yond the latter figure. Surely with these 
figures as submitted from the records 
and based on an aggregate attendance 
at field training of 90 percent, the 
amount requested should be voted by the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
rise in opposition to the National Guard. 
No one in this House would have any 
disposition to do that. But I do rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman which would increase the 
appropriation for the National Guard by 
$5,000,000 above the budget. 

We heard the representatives of the 
National Guard and a number of very 
interesting and important problems were 
presented to us. After we had that hear- 
ing, we submitted the manuscript to 
General Collins, the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, and to General Cramer, and we 
requested an appraisal of the criticisms 
which had been made, and as a result of 
this reconsideration of the request of 
the Guard, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of General Collins, we provided the 
National Guard with $1,700,000 in excess 
of the budget estimate for certain main- 
tenance work which was necessary for 
carrying out the training program. I 
would like to say that, of course, the 
National Guard could spend an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 or it could spend an 
additional $50,000,000. The National 
Guard is a growing organization. It is 
admitted by all who are familiar with 
the work of the National Guard that it is 
at this time at the highest peak of morale 
that it has ever enjoyed. 

The National Guard is doing a won- 
derful job. It is an important part of our 
national defense structure. As a rep- 
resentative of the committee and the 
Congress I pay tribute to the guard for 
the great work it is doing under the lead- 
ership of General Cramer. But no de- 
partment has all the money it would like 
to have, just as the average American 
home does not have all the money it 
would like to have for family expendi- 
tures. So under the ceiling of a $13,000,- 
000,000 budget it was decided that ap- 
proximately, $212,000,009, should be the 
sum provided for the National Guard. 
So it seems to me our best course is to 
sustain that well-considered judgment 
of the committee. 

As the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sixes] has pointed out and as General 
Cramer pointed out, if the need for this 
fund becomes imperative, the defense es- 
tablishment could come to the Congress 
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and request a supplemental appropria- 
tion. 
should arise and it may well be that it 
will arise. No doubt we will be in session 
for the last 6 months of the fiscal year, 
so I see no serious chance for the Na- 
tional Guard to suffer by the defeat of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

I compliment the gentleman from 
Florida as one of the able and efficient 
members of the subcommittee. He is 
doing a grand job in the field of national 
security and otherwise. He is a friend 
of national defense in general and the 
National Guard and the Reserves in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided 
and there were—ayes 27, noes 32. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 8 


Tellers were refused. ; 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of Secretary of the Army: Secretary 
of the Army, Under Secretary of the Army, 
Assistant Secretaries of the Army and other 
personal services, $3,265,000; 

Office of Chief of Staff, $6,354,700; 

Adjutant General’s Office, $9,477,400; 

Office of the Inspector General, $197,600; 

Office of the Judge Advocate General, 
$577,100; 

Office of the Chief of Finance, $1,437,800; 

Office of the Quartermaster General, 
$6,767,400; 

Office of the Chief of Transportation, 
$2,850,000; 

Office of the Chief Signal Officer, $2,379,600; 

Office of Chief of Special Services, $56,800; 

Office of the Provost Marshal General, 
$112,500; 

Office of the Surgeon General, $2,400,000; 

Office of Chief of Engineers, $3,636,200; 

Office of Chief of Ordnance, $3,776,400; 

Office of Chief, Chemical Corps, 8792, 700: 

Office of Chief of Chaplains, $131,100. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, and on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Manon and 
Mr. KEEFE. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 12, 
noes 64. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The . The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] makes the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and three 
Members are present, a quorum. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, Navy 

For pay, allowances, subsistence, interest 
on deposits, gratuities, clothing, hire of 
quarters, permanent change of station travel 
(including expenses of temporary duty be- 
tween permanent duty stations), and trans- 
portation of dependents, as authorized by 
law, for regular and reserve personnel on 
active duty (except those on active duty 
while undergoing Reserve training), $1,145,- 
000,000, 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 


I would favor it if the need an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mamon: On 
page 377, line 4, after the dollar sign, strike 
out the figures 1. 145,000, 000“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “1,162,435,000.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of seven amendments which are de- 
signed to clarify a situation with refer- 
ence to rental allowances for Navy per- 
sonnel, 

The purpose of this and certain other 
amendments is to reduce Government 
expenditures: It is true that some of 
these amendments do increase the 
amounts, but by making certain increas- 
es, certain decreases are made possible. 
In other words, certain Navy personnel 
live in substandard housing. These 
amendments will enable them to draw 
their rental allowance, and the Govern- 
ment will collect from the Navy person- 
nel the amount of rent which is due for 
a number of apartments or houses which 
are occupied. These funds will go into 
the Treasury. If this is not done, then 
the Government will have to expend 
much larger sums for outfitting and fur- 
nishing certain quarters which are now 
occupied, and the funds for the furnish- 
ing of those quarters will be greater than 
any proceeds that the Government might 
get. By the use for 1 year of this method 
of procedure, it is believed by the com- 
mittee, and I offer this as a committee 
amendment, that some savings can be 
made, and this substandard housing, and 
some of it is extremely poor, which is 
now occupied by Navy personnel, can be 
taken care of in an orderly way. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is this one of several 
amendments which relates to an increase 
in the bill, of which $300,000,000 is con- 
tract authorization and $50,000,000 is 
cash? 

Mr. MAHON. No. This has nothing 
to do with that matter. There is no 
over-all increase or decrease as a result 
of these amendments in connection with 
rental housing. 

Mr. STEFAN. Was that taken up be- 
fore the full committee? Is this a part 
of the matter that was taken up before 
the full committee which increased it 
about 8350, 000,000? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. It was submitted 
to the full committee. The full com- 
mittee considered certain amendments 
in addition to the $350,000,000. 

Mr. STEFAN. The other item will 
come up later, will it? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. The gentleman 
is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for general train- 
ing, education and administration of regular 
and reserve personnel, including tuition, cash 
book allowances of not to exceed $50 for each 
Naval Aviation College program student, and 
other costs incurred at civilian schools, gen- 
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eral training aids and devices, procurement 
of military personnel, and authorized annuity 
premiums and retirement benefits for civilian 
members of teaching staffs; maintenance 
and operation of Navy training and personnel 
facilities, including the Naval Academy, 
Naval Postgraduate School, Naval War Col- 
lege, Naval Home, Navy training schools and 
facilities, disciplinary barracks, and retrain- 
ing commands; rent; hire of motor vehicles; 
not to exceed $30 per person for civilian 
clothing, including an overcoat when neces- 
sary for enlisted personnel discharged other- 
wise than honorably; welfare and recreation; 
medals and other awards; research and de- 
velopment; care of the Naval Academy col- 
lection of ship models; and departmental 
salaries, $60,000,000. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: Page 
378, line 8, after the word “necessary”, insert 
a comma. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
just a corrective amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


For pay, allowances, subsistence, interest 
on deposits, gratuities, clothing, hire of 
quarters, permanent change of station travel 
(including expenses of temporary duty be- 
tween permanent duty stations), and trans- 
portation of dependents, as authorized by 
law, for regular and reserve personnel on 
active duty (except those on active duty 
while undergoing reserve training), $196,- 
438,700. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
gratuities, and travel, as authorized by law, 
for personnel of the Marine Corps Reserve 
and the Marine Corps platoon leaders class 
on active duty while undergoing reserve 
training, or while performing drills or equiv- 
alent duty, $17,532,000. 


MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


For necessary expenses of troops and facili- 
ties of the Marine Corps not otherwise pro- 
vided for, including maintenance and oper- 
ation of equipment and facilities, and pro- 
curement of military personnel; training and 
education of regular and reserve personnel, 
including tuition and other costs incurred 
at civilian schools; welfare and recreation; 
not to exceed $30 per person for civilian 
clothing, including an overcoat when neces- 
sary, for enlisted personnel discharged other- 
wise than honorably; research and develop- 
ment; procurement and manufacture of ord- 
nance, ammunition, and other military sup- 
plies, equipment, and clothing; purchase (for 
replacement only) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; transportation of things; 
industrial mobilization; rent; medals, 
awards, emblems, and other insignia; care 
of the dead; and departmental salaries, 
$81,301,000. 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


For expenses necessary for maintenance, 
operation, and modification of aircraft; 
maintenance, operation, and lease of air sta- 
tions and facilities, testing laboratories, fleet 
and other aviation activities; procurement 
of services, supplies, special clothing, tools, 
materials, and equipment, including rescue 
boats; research and development; industrial 
mobilization; aerological services, supplies, 
and equipment for the Navy and Marine 
Corps; and departmental salaries; $537,366,- 
000: Provided, That the unexpended balances 
of the appropriations for “Aviation, Navy, 
1947” and “Aviation, Navy, 1948” shall re- 
main available until June 30, 1951, for the 
liquidation of contract obligations incurred 
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thereunder during the fiscal years 1947 and 
1948, respectively, for aircraft equipment and 
research and development. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
three amendments having to do with 
rental housing for naval personnel. I 
ask unanimous consent that they may 
be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. MAHON: 

On page 378, line 20, strike out “$196,438,- 
700” and insert in lieu thereof “$200,301,700.” 

On page 379, line 18, strike out “$81,301,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 80,699,000.“ 

On page 380, line 4, strike out “$537,366,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$536,226,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man care to be heard in support of his 
amendments? 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee a 
few questions affecting the status and 
the efficiency of the Marine Corps. I 
know this committee has done a great 
job in the hearings which it held in pro- 
tecting the Marine Corps and in doing 
what it could to increase the efficiency 
and keep up the morale of this outstand- 
ing organization. I was wondering if the 
chairman of the committee would tell 
us something about what happened at 
the time the status of the Marine Corps 
was considered in the committee. I may 
say that insofar as the Department of 
Defense was concerned the Marine 
Corps, under the appropriation request- 
ed in January was to have only six land 
battalions and twelve air squadrons. 

Mr. MAHON. The budget itself con- 
tains certain restrictive language which 
was very unsatisfactory to the Marine 
Corps, The committee complained 
about this restricted program for the 
Marine Corps. When General Cates, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, ap- 
peared before the committee he testi- 
fied, and the hearings will support my 
statement, that those matters, generally 
speaking, had been worked out to the 
satisfaction of the Marine Corps. I be- 
lieve 16 squadrons are provided, and 
within the framework of the appropria- 
tions, insofar as the Marine Corps is 
concerned, the Marine Corps is satis- 
fied with the funds provided by the com- 
mittee. The Marine Corps is like the 
Army and the Navy and the Air Force, 
it could and would expand if it had ad- 
ditional funds. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I thank the chair- 
man and I wish to point out that so far 
as costs are concerned, the Marine 
Corps as an organization is far more 
economical organization, man for man, 
and a far more effective organization 
per man than any other branch of our 
armed forces. 

Am I correct in assuming that on the 
basis of the action taken by the com- 
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mittee instead of the Marines having a 
strength of six battalions it is now pos- 
sible within the framework of the appro- 
priation allowed for the Marines to have 
eight and possibly nine battalions? 

Mr. SIKES. ‘The gentleman is correct. 
The Marines have been given the power 
within their budget limitation to re- 
arrange their forces as they see fit. I cer- 
tainly subscribe to the gentleman’s state- 
ment that they are the most economical 
branch of all the services in the expend- 
iture of their funds, and I do not think 
there is any question about that. They 
will be able to operate the additional 
forces, as the gentleman pointed out, by 
virtue of being able to rearrange as they 
see fit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man from Florida. If I may, I should 
like to ask one more question. The 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], has 
stated that the Marine Corps aviation 
will be raised from 12 to 16 squadrons, 
It is my understanding that if the Marine 
Corps had a million and a half dollars 
more it would be able to put into opera- 
tion 18 squadrons because it has the 
planes and the men. Now in the in- 
crease in the appropriation being con- 
sidered by this committee, is it contem- 
plated that the million and a half dollars 
would be allowed in order to activate 
two more squadrons, thus raising the 
Marine Corps strength to 18 squadrons? 

Mr.MAHON. Imay say to the gentle- 
man that no additional funds are made 
available to the Marine Corps to imple- 
ment the number of squadrons to the 18 
figure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To the 16 or 18? 

Mr. MAHON. By shifting their funds 
they have increased the number of 
squadrons they will have but not to the 
extent, I believe, the gentleman has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope the sub- 
committee will in conference consider 
the advisability of allowing a million and 
a half dollars more, because the Marines 
have the planes, the pilots, and the me- 
chanics, but they have not got the money 
to put these two additional squadrons 
into active service and I think it should 
be allowed if at all possible. I thank 
the chairman for the consideration his 
committee has given to the Marine Corps 
and I should like to point out in closing, 
that the danger to the corps’ existence 
as an effective unit does not lie in legisla- 
tion which may be proposed but in en- 
deavoring to thwart the will of Congress 
through decreasing the necessary appro- 
priations. I am satisfied that this com- 
mittee will continue to do all in its power 
to safeguard the Marine Corps and I 
know, in so doing, it will be carrying out 
the intent and the will of the Congress. 
I only hope that in conference the addi- 
tional one and one-half million dollars 
will be allowed to increase Marine avia- 
tion to 18 squadrons, and I further hope 
that when the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] presents his bill to the 
House that the Commandant of the corps 
will become a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Marine Corps given the 
recognition it has earned and deserved, 
This latter, I believe, will happen. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I take this time to 
call attention to what I believe and what 
the Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
believed is a very wrong practice being 
conducted not only by the Navy but by 
the Air Force in respect to the overhaul 
and maintenance of their aircraft. 

In recommendation No. 7 of the Air 
Policy Board it points out that at the end 
of World War II there was an enormous 
reservoir of highly trained, and highly 
skilled flight and ground personnel, but 
only a fraction of that number is receiv- 
ing training and practice in the reserve 
force today, and even this small force of 
organized reserves is in danger of dis- 
integration due to lack of a sustained 
training program while the unorganized 
personnel is rapidly deteriorating 
through total lack of training. 

Here is what happens in both of these 
forces with respect to overhaul and 
maintenance. They have some very 
large and important overhaul and main- - 
tenance depots for aircraft in both serv- 
ices and very large numbers of civil- 
service personnel who are engaged in 
that work. They are civil-service per- 
sonnel, They also have a very large 
group of officer personnel on top of 
the civilian personnel whose salaries 
do not come under the items which we 
are here discussing, namely, aircraft and 
facilities, beginning in line 20, page 379, 
but whose pay comes out of the pay al- 
lowances for the Navy and the Air Force 
respectively. They also operate in Gov- 
ernment plants for which no rent is paid 
and no taxes are paid. Hence, there is 
no possible way of making any compari- 
son between the costs by private con- 
tract and by naval establishments to 
start with. But, that is not the worst of 
it. The civil-service personnel cannot be 
shipped around wherever you want them 
in time of emergency. It is only your Re- 
serve force that can be called to active 
duty and sent wherever they should be 
needed. But your Reserve force, if they 
are not currently familiar with the types 
of aircraft then being used, had better 
stay home, because they will not be able 
to do the job. 

Now, it was the purpose of the Air Pol- 
icy Board to recommend that a large 
portion of the overhaul and maintenance 
work being done by both the Navy and 
Air Force should be done in private es- 
tablishments where a portion of the em- 
ployees would be required to be in the 
Reserve force either of the Air Force or of 
the Navy, so that in time of emergency 
you would have a nucleus of well-trained 
and currently familiar skilled aircraft 
mechanics available to call into active 
duty to be sent wherever they needed to 
be sent. But, that is not being done to- 
day. The private overhaul and mainte- 
nance depots are fast disappearing and 
the work is being concentrated in the 
Government, that is, the Navy and the 
Air Force overhaul and maintenance de- 
pots. 

When we come to the Air Force appro- 
priations on this subject I will be able 
to give you the figures out of the justifi- 
cations. The numbers of civil-service 
employees engaged in this operation in 
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the Navy I am unable to find in the jus- 
tifications, but it is a very considerable 
number. I think it is a very important 
thing, and the Air Policy Board thought 
it was exceedingly important because 
they made it their recommendation No. 
7. Icertainly would like to see this com- 
mittee delve into the subject of whether 
or not a considerable portion of the over- 
haul and maintenance work for aircraft 
should be done in private plants before 
the next bill comes in. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 

For expenses necessary for maintenance, 
operation, and modification of aircraft; 
maintenance, operation, and lease of air sta- 
tions and facilities, testing laboratories, fleet 
and other aviation activities; procurement 
of services, supplies, special clothing, tools, 
materials, and equipment, including rescue 
boats; research and development; industrial 
mobilization; aerological services, supplies, 
and equipment for the Navy and Marine 
Corps; and departmental salaries; $537,366,- 
000: Provided, That the unexpended balances 
-of the appropriations for “Aviation, Navy, 
1947” and “Aviation, Navy, 1948” shall re- 
main available until June 30, 1951, for the 
Nquidation of contract obligations incurred 
thereunder during the fiscal years 1947 and 
1948, respectively, for aircraft equipment and 
research and development. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee a question? Do I 
understand that when the cadets gradu- 
ate from Annapolis and when the cadets 
graduate from West Point first get paid 
after their graduation, that they are 
treated alike, both as to regular pay, and 
as to their leave pay? I have had some 
correspondence from the parents of some 
of the boys saying that the West Point 
cadets for some reason have an advan- 
tage over the Navy cadets. As a Navy 
man, myself, I should like to know what 
the situation is. 

Mr. MAHON. There is some discrep- 
ancy. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
EL DAT, a member of the legislative com- 
mittee, I think can clarify that point. 

Mr. FULTON. Will the gentleman 
clarify that discrepancy between the two 
academies? To me, it seems they both 
ought to be treated alike when they grad- 
uate. 

Mr. KILDAY. I agree with the gentle- 
man thoroughly. Heretofore, the gradu- 
ate of the Military Academy received a 
graduation leave of 60 days that was not 
counted against his leave account. It 
was customary for the graduate of the 
Naval Academy to receive leave upon 
graduation, but it was counted against his 
leave account, and he had to make it up 
in subsequent years. 


Mr, FULTON. The gentleman says 


there was heretofore an advantage at 
West Point? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes. Our committee 
has reported and the House has passed 
a bill introduced by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote] which corrects that 
situation and grants both Academy grad- 
uates 60 days of graduation leave not 
charged against their leave account. 
That bill is now pending in the Senate. 

Mr. FULTON. Could such provision 
well be added to this bill, or is it better 
to have it in the other bill? 
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Mr. KILDAY. I think it is legislative. 
Before we reported it from our commit- 
tee we added an amendment making it 
effective June 1, 1950, so that the Naval 
Academy graduates this year would be 
on the same basis as the Military Acad- 
emy graduates, even though our bill 
should be delayed in passage, I think 
it is adequately provided for. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentleman, 
and compliment the committee and the 
House on their action on the Cole bill to 
make sure that both Academy graduates 
are treated equally, and that current An- 
napolis graduates in June 1950 will get 
the benefit of the 60 days’ leave provi- 
sion, without having it charged against 
their leave account. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time so that 
I may ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee one or two questions about a mat- 
ter concerning which I have been re- 
ceiving some correspondence. What 
effect will the appropriation this year 
have upon the strength of the Marine 
Corps? There seems to be an impression 
out through the country that either 
through the act of the Committee on 
Appropriations or in some other way we 
are in danger of having our Marine 
Corps wiped out entirely. I was not a 
member of the Marine Corps, although 
I would have been proud to be. I am 
proud of the organization with which 
I did serve. So that I may properly an- 
swer the questions that have been asked 
me, may I ask what the situation is now 
as it relates to the Marine Corps as the 
result of this appropriation measure? 

Mr. MAHON. There has been in the 
country over a period of months some 
apprehension that an effort would be 
made to abolish the Marine Corps. Per- 
sonally, I can say that I have seen no 
disposition on the part of the military 
Officials who appeared before the com- 
mittee to abolish the Marine Corps. I 
do not think the Marine Corps as such 
is in jeopardy. It is true that our mili- 
tary strength personnelwise will be 
smaller in the fiscal year 1951 than in 
the fiscal year 1950. The Marine Corps 
has taken its proportionate reduction in 
military personnel. However, there is 
no disposition, certainly, on the part of 
the committee to do any injury to the 
Marine Corps. At this time the Marine 
Corps is in no jeopardy whatever of be- 
ing abolished or sidetracked. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. So that I may have 
specific information, and I assume some 
of the other Members are also interested, 
what will be the strength of the Marine 
Corps under this appropriation? 

Mr. MAHON. As I recall, it is around 
75,000 officers and enlisted men. I will 
supply the exact figure for the record, 
but that is my recollection. The correct 
figure is 72,000. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have assured these 
people who have written or talked to me 
that, knowing the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Appropriations as well as I do, they 
would never jeopardize the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 
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Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. If the gen- 
tleman will refer to page 1889 of the 
hearings, part 4, he will find the com- 
plete breakdown of the number of bat- 
talions and the number of men. 

They were eligible before the increase. 
They were increased after that as the 
* will recall, by the amended 

= MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The total 
for 1951 is 71,862 officers and men. 

Mr. MAHON. The Marine Corps is 
not too much in jeopardy as long as men 
of the character of Gen. C. B. Cates 
and Gen. W. P. T. Hill are at the helm. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes, but at the same 
time even those gentlemen cannot do the 
job unless the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Congress supply the money. 

Mr. MAHON.. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to make this 
observation. Just 1 year ago on this 
identical subject with the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, in the same ca- 
pacity, I raised this same question and I 
was assured by the gentleman from 
Texas, and I believed him then and I 
believe him now, when he made the same 
statement. The fact still remains that 
the Secretary of National Defense John- 
son proceeded to exercise his discretion 
and his ideas regardless of the opinion 
of the House and of this committee with 
reference to the Corps. I would like to 
place the distinguished Secretary of De- 
fense on notice now that we expect the 
Secretary of Defense to adhere to the 
opinion expressed by the Committee of 
the Whole, the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States with 
reference to the action it takes in con- 
nection with the Marine Corps. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT AND RELATED 
PROCUREMENT 

For construction, procurement, and mod- 
ernization of aircraft and- equipment, in- 
cluding ordnance, spare parts, and accessories 
therefor; expansion of public plants, and not 
to exceed $500,000 for expansion of private 
plants; procurement and installation of 
equipment in public or private plants; and 
departmental salaries necessary for the pur- 
poses of this appropriation, to remain avail- 
able until expended, $620,000,000, of which 
6530, 000,000 is for liquidation of obligations 
incurred under authority heretofore granted 
to enter into contracts for the foregoing pur- 
poses: Provided, That there is hereby estab- 
lished a 1951 aircraft procurement program 
(including all purposes and objects provided 
for under this head) in an amount of $690,- 
293,000, to be provided from (1) this appro- 
priation, (2) the contract authority granted 
hereinafter, and (3) $124,797,000 of the bal- 
ance of the contract authority granted under 
this head in the “National Military Estab- 
lishment Appropriation Act, 1950,” but this 

roviso shall not be construed to prevent 

e use in the fiscal year 1951 of other un- 
used contract authority heretofore granted 
for aircraft procurement: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized 
to enter into contracts for the purposes of 
this appropriation in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $475,496,000. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two amendments and ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered together. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. MAHON: 

On page 380, line 23, after the dollar sign 
strike out the figure “$690,293,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$790,293,000.” 

On page 381, line 9, after the dollar sign, 
strike out the figures “475,496,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$575,496,000.” 


Mr.MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of these two amendments is to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the President in his budget 
message of a few days ago. The object 
of the amendments is to provide an addi- 
tional $100,000,000 in contract authoriza- 
tions—not cash—for the Navy air arm. 
It was pointed out last year in our hear- 
ings, and again this year, that certain 
deficiencies exist in the Navy airplane 
procurement program, deficiencies which 
prevent the Navy Air Corps from achiev- 
ing a modern force airplanewise. 

Toward the conclusion of our hear- 
ings this year we asked the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Secretary of Defense 
to give consideration to the need for 
additional aircraft for the Navy. Fol- 
lowing the now celebrated Eisenhower 
statement in the other body a few weeks 
ago, a restudy was made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff agreed, after full consideration, that 
an additional $100,000,000 in contract 
authority should be provided for the pro- 
curement of airplanes for the Navy. The 
purpose of this amendment is to make 
possible the procurement of this naval 
aircraft. 

The funds will provide for the procure- 
ment of 95 additional planes. They are 
very closely linked with the antisubma- 
rine warfare program of the Navy, which 
has the highest priority of any program 
in the Navy. So it is the considered 
judgment of the committee that the ad- 
ditional funds should be allowed, and 
these funds have been requested by the 
Joint Chiefs and approved by the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] has 
expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I am speaking not be- 
cause I oppose this amendment, but be- 
cause I am considerably disturbed by 
a deep and abiding conviction that we 
are not doing enough. 

Not long ago the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], made 
a statement on the floor of this House 
indicating that he would request an 
additional $383,000,000 for naval aircraft 
procurement. That request was based 
on the minimum needs to maintain the 
effective combat strength of the naval 
air arm at its present reduced operating 
level. We are by this bill reducing the 
naval operating strength by 1,500 planes 
for the next fiscal year, from that which 
applied this year. The gentleman from 
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Texas [Mr. Manon] has just told us that 
the $100,000,000 proposed by the commit- 
tee amendment will provide an addi- 
tional 95 planes. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. 

Mr. HARDY. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can tell us the amount by which 
the attrition rate of effective combat 
planes is greater than the replacement 
rate’ which this bill will make possible. 
Does the gentleman have that figure? 

Mr. MAHON. I am sorry, but I did 
not understand the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to know the ex- 
tent by which the attrition rate, the ob- 
solescence and wearing out of first-line 
combat planes, is greater than the re- 
placement rate which this bill will per- 
mit. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. The gentleman’s 
point is very pertinent. I share his con- 
cern and I commend him for his good 
work in the cause of a more adequate 
defense program. As the gentleman 
knows the Navy has a large backlog of 
14,000 planes, many of which are ob- 
solete, many of them in moth balls, and 
many of which would never be used. 
So we are going to reach the point where 
those planes, produced just at the end 
of the war, will rapidly become obsolete 
or obsolescent. This appropriation pro- 
vides for a total of 912 additional air- 
craft for the Navy. Of course, they are 
very expensive, costing more than an 
average of a million dollars a plane. 
They are very essential to the Navy pro- 
gram, They are not all the planes the 
Navy would require. 

Mr. HARDY. Iam talking about what 
would be required to maintain the first- 
line combat strength, 

Mr. MAHON. The Navy would like to 
have for that purpose funds for an 
additional 435 planes. 

Mr. HARDY. Do I understand that 
even after this $100,000,000 is added, our 
effective first-line combat strength will 
annually decline by 435 planes? 

Mr. MAHON. It will not necessarily 
decline by 435 planes each year, but the 
435 planes which would be delivered in 
3 or 4 or 5 years would be required 
to maintain this level that the Navy 
would like to maintain if it is to project 
a program for modernization in aircraft. 

Mr. HARDY. Assuming the continua- 
tion of the level of procurement pro- 
vided in this bill plus your amendment 
for the next 4 years, would it be accurate 
to state that our effective first-line com- 
bat planes would decline at the rate of 
435 a year? 

Mr. MAHON. No; I believe not; not 
435 per year. There would be a decided 
deficiency and the deficiency in 1951 
would be 435 planes. I would like to 
point out that this figure of $100,000,000 
was a figure agreed upon by the Joint 
Chiefs, and this position is supported 
by Admiral Sherman. 

Mr. HARDY. I am fully aware of 
that. I have had some discussion with 
Admiral Sherman and some correspond- 
ence with him. 

I simply point out that the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee—and 
I believe his facts are indisputable— 
stated that an additional appropriation 
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of $383,000,000 is needed to maintain the 
first-line combat strength which we now 


possess. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In 1948, the Navy 
stated that it would require annual con- 
tract authority at the then prices of 
$770,000,000 in order to maintain the 
strength which they believed necessary 
to defend our country. 

Mr. HARDY. That still does not an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It answers the ques- 
tion as to the 14,500 aircraft which the 
Navy hoped to maintain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I shall be delighted to. 
I have not yet disposed of the question 
asked by the gentleman from California, 
but perhaps I can dispose of both at the 
same time. 

Mr. SIKES. I will wait until the gen- 
tleman has answered the other question. 

Mr. HARDY. My point is simply that 
the Navy cannot, if I understood the 
gentleman’s remarks correctly, even tak- 
ing his $770,000,000 figure, maintain the 
full fighting strength which it considers 
necessary, or even which this bill pro- 
vides. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is necessary, 
but without reserve aircraft. 

Mr. HARDY. The point is simply 
that we are reducing ouf operational 
strength this year by 1,500 planes. I 
cannot see anything in the international 
picture that justifies our reducing our 
total operational planes. That is point 
No. 1. Point No. 2 is that if we needed 
a certain effective combat strength last 
year, we need it worse this year. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We certainly do. 

Mr. HARDY. If in order to maintain 
the present combat strength which the 
chairman the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] stated would require $383,- 
000,000 in addition to what this bill car- 
ries, we try to give a token $100,000,000, 
we are still going to fall below the cur- 
rent combat strength by something over 
400 planes per year; and if we continue 
this current program for the next 3 or 4 
years, as the Chief of Naval Operations 
has indicated is his program, then, by 
that time we are going to be so far down 
the line in first-line planes that we will 
find it impossible to replace the last pro- 
curement in case of emergency. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
made a correct statement. 

Mr. HARDY. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. If you are talking about 
first-line planes and the life of first-line 
planes and are going to need $383,000,- 
000 a year, it is a question of whether we 
feel we can afford to spend the money 
or not. If we have a first-line naval air 
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force based on first-line planes, as long 
as those planes are modern they are 
first line, but as soon as they are super- 
seded by new planes you are going to 
need every bit of money you are talking 
about. That does not mean that we are 
going to be short that number of planes 
that you are talking about in each suc- 
ceeding year; it does mean that we are 
going to have to depend to an increas- 
ing degree upon planes which are not 
quite as new and modern and effective 
as we would like our men to have to op- 
erate. It is a question for the House to 
decide in its wisdom. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is exactly to the point. 

I have here a letter dated May 3 which 
I received yesterday from the Chief of 
Naval Operations. I wish to read a part 
of it. He states: 

I have at no time indicated that $100,- 
000,000 is adequate to meet all the needs of 
the Navy for new aircraft. I have stated 
this figure was the minimum which would 
temporarily bring our first-line fleet com- 
bat units up to an acceptable level. I have 
further stated that for the next 4 years a 
minimum appropriation of about $800,000,- 
000 annually would be required to maintain 
our fleet combat squadrons in an acceptable 
condition of readiness. 


The admiral further states: 

In 1954, we will have a large number of 
aircraft, delivered in 1945 and earlier, whose 
useful life will have expired. Commencing 
about 1954, a much larger annual appropria- 
tion would be required. 


My point is simply that this is a ques- 
tion we have to decide. Apparently 
agreement has already been reached 
elsewhere so it will serve no useful pur- 
pose to seek to add the entire $383,000,- 
000 needed. We ought to be aware of 
what we are doing, however. We are 
bringing our effective fighting force 
down every year. We are not going to 
have effective combat air strength in the 
Nation by 1954. By the admission of 
Admiral Sherman we are going to find 
ourselves with a naval air arm which is 
reduced to such an extent that if it is 
to be put back on an effective combat 
basis we shall have to increase very 
greatly our appropriation and even then 
we are going to have to wait 2 or 3 years 
to get the planes to fight with. 

I think we are making a mistake. I 
think this is a shortsighted policy and 
that we are gambling with the Nation’s 
defense. And make no mistake, we are 
not saving dollars. They will have to be 
spent tomorrow. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Admiral Cassady made this statement 
to the committee: 

The 435 aircraft deficiency can be met by 
the continued operation of older aircraft 
but our requirements are computed on the 
basis of having only three-fourths of our 
combat units equipped with first-line air- 
craft. 


In other words, he said their require- 
ments are based upon a computation of 
three-fourths of the planes being first- 


line aircraft. I think that is a pretty 
good average. 
Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Does he indicate how 
many it will be reduced to next year? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. He is talk- 
ing about the present year. 

Mr. HARDY. On the basis of this 
present program we are going down every 
year, yet we continue with this short- 
sighted policy. È 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I do not 
agree with the gentleman. The whole 
proposition is that this is a $13,000,000,- 
000 budget for national defense. The 
amount for each department has been 
allocated to that department and that 
department in turn determined what 
they were going to do with the particular 
amount of money. The Navy deter- 
mined the number of ships or number 
of planes they wanted and how they 
spend the money. If they prefer to 
build ships to planes, that is their re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, as to the other 
side and what they are going to build 
with the money, the Navy did not say: 
“We need so much”; the Air Force did 
not say, “We need so much”; and the 
Army did not say, “We need so much.” 
They have a total figure and they were 
told: “Now, here is your share. You do 
the best you can with it.“ What we are 
doing here does not indicate for a second 
the minimum force of any one of the 
three services. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That is not 
what the Chiefs of Staff told us. Thir- 
teen billion dollars is too much for a 
peacetime budget, it is not enough for a 
wartime budget, but it is all our economy 
can stand. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am gravely concerned 
about the situation in which we find our- 
selves. We receive so many conflicting 
reports on the conditions throughout the 
world and the state of our military pre- 
paredness. There are many things we 
would like to be able to speak about 
frankly and openly. If we cannot do it 
in the meetings of the Appropriations 
subcommittee, and print the testimony 
in the Recorp, we certainly cannot talk 
about them with propriety here on the 
floor of the House. As it is, sometimes 
Members and Government officials talk 
too much about the defense situation and 
the development of military devices. 
We stand aghast at some of the things 
we read in the newspaper that we as- 
sumed had been secret and top secret, 
yet we find them spread all over the pages 
of the paper, to such an extent that any 
potential enemy does not need to have 
a vast espionage service to learn what we 
are doing. All any potential enemy has 
to do is to have a staff to read the news- 
papers, sit in here and listen to the de- 
bates, read the hearings and reports. 
He will get a vast supply of information 
with ease. To me it is little short of 
tragic that we must operate in this way 
out in the open, when nearly every other 
nation cloaks such actions in deepest 
secret. 

I have served on this Committee on 
Appropriations for 4 years. I served 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
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Manon], the gentleman from California 
[Mr. SHEPPARD], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL], and the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY], the 


. gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 


Knowing them as well as I do, I have 
faith in their honesty, their integrity, 
and their desire to do what is right, 
having in mind the necessity of our Mili- 
tary Establishment and, again, having 
in mind the financial situation in which 
we find ourselves. 

We are asked now upon faith—and I 
have faith in these men—not to appro- 
priate $100,000,000 now, but to author- 
ize $100,000,000 for the Navy Air Force. 
That is a lot of money, and some day, in 
the future, that huge sum must be paid. 
We have taken on by way of amendment 
some $2,500,000 additional, which may 
seem small cumpared to the whole sum. 
We have taken that on faith, but we 
are soon going to be asked to take on 
faith $350,000,000, which is over one- 
third of a billion dollars. I could do it 
myself. Rather than wake up in time 
of dire need of a single million short, I 
would rather be millions of dollars over 
on a defense budget. For if we don’t 
have military strength when it is needed, 
it will be too late to get it. But, this 
question arises. You go home and you 
have advocated economy, and the folks 
know that you will not economize at the 
expense of the Nation’s defense and its 
possible destruction. But, they will say, 
“Now, what information did you have 
upon which you based your judgment to 
vote for that increase of over one-third 
of a billion dollars?” Well, I can say 
that the members of the committee told 
us that that was necessary. They wiil 
say, “Well, what information did they 
have?” My reply would be: “They had 
hearings, but the points upon which we 
would like to have had specific informa- 
tion, as we look at the printed hearings, 
all say ‘discussion off the record’.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would raise the 
question as to whether or not it might 
be possible or feasible, both, for the com- 
mittee to go into executive session, and 
then in executive session have from the 
lips of these men who have all of these 
facts and figures those facts upon which 
this committee could act with reason and 
with logic so that we could say, “Even 
though we cannot tell you what the 
information was, we were told that these 
things which were absolutely necessary 
under these world conditions, and know- 
ing the men who told us the source of 
the information, we relied upon those 
facts which we received, and therefore 
used our best judgment.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would submit a par- 
liamentary inquiry as to whether or not 
an executive session could be held and, 
if so, what procedure would be neces- 
sary to bring that to pass before we are 
asked to vote upon the $350,000,000 
additional. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MANSFIELD). 
The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Kansas that the Committee of the 
Whole would have no control over that. 
That would be a matter for the House 
itself to decide. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I understand that, 
of course, and raised the question for in- 
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formation of the Members. Since it is 
a matter for the House to determine, as 
a further parliamentary inquiry, what 
would be the method followed to take 
that action? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say 
to the gentleman from Kansas that a 
parliamentary inquiry of that sort should 
be addressed to the Speaker rather than 
the chairman. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Very well. Of 
course, I realize that it will not be done. 
Such executive sessions of the House 
have not been held for over 100 years. 
Possibly it should not be done because it 
might be misinterpreted throughout the 
country. But at the same time I am 
suggesting that the members of the sub- 
committee and the chairman of the 
full Committee on Appropriations dis- 
cuss, possibly overnight, whether or not 
such action should be taken, so that we 
may be fully advised of the world situa- 
tion and our military needs in view of 
those world conditions. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman, the discussion in the 
last 15 or 20 minutes has brought us face 
to face with the stern fact that we can- 
not have our cake and eat it, too. The 
fact has been disclosed by the gentle- 
man from Michigan that we need greater 
national defense in the air arm and other 
places. 

However, because of the large budget 
and the great national debt we possibly 
cannot have it. The discussion of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower through the press and 
the exchanges between General Eisen- 
hower and the President have pointed 
up to the same thought expressed here 
in the well of the House today. Both 
have agreed that our defense is inade- 
quate because of lack of additional funds, 
because of our big public debt and the 
great cost of Government. It is the re- 
sponsibility first of the Chief Executive, 
and secondly of the Congress, to pre- 
serve the financial solvency of this 
country. Our first line of defense is the 
financial solvency of our Government. 
The next duty of the Congress is to pro- 
vide for the national defense of this 
country. A strong military is our second 
line of defense. Those are the two most 
important problems facing us in these 
days of world chaos. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL, I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The first 
requirement of a sound national defense 
is a sound economy. Once that is gone, 
there is no national defense possible. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is right. With- 
out a strong national defense, we can- 
not protect the people and the institu- 
tions of this country. 

There is a way out for us, and there 
has been one all the while. If we are 
short on financial solvency or if we are 
short on national defense, the blame 
should be placed on the Chief Executive 
and the Members of this and past Con- 
gresses for allowing ourselves to get the 
country into that sort of condition. We 
can get out of it if we have the intesti- 
nal fortitude and the wisdom and the 
patriotism to do it, 
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The question I want to bring to you 
today is, How many of you are convinced 
that now is the time to pull for the shore 
and pull on the oars and strengthen our 
financial picture and strengthen our na- 
tional defense, both imperative to all the 
people of this country? How many of 
you are ready to take such action now? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I say to the 
gentleman that I am ready to vote on 
that kind of proposition any time. 

Mr. VURSELL. There are a lot of us 
that are ready, as the gentleman from 
Michigan has said. 

I should like to call to your attention, 
that most all the economy directed from 
the Administration in this Government 
has been against the military and, sec- 
ondly, some of the great liberals over in 
the other body have wanted to economize 
on flood control, because flood control 
and the military, I presume their 
thought is, do not have a concentration 
of votes. 

May I point out further that the politi- 
cal, or patronage arm of the Govern- 
ment, the departments, have never been 
reduced or have been reduced very little. 
Generally month after month more Fed- 
eral employees are added to the political 
departments of the Government. 

This brings me to the point I have 
viewed with alarm for months and 
months, that the only economy moves 
made by the administration has been 
directed toward cutting the cost of the 
military defense of thiscountry. Itisan 
easy matter to do that, but it is a dan- 
gerous thing to play with. World condi- 
tions are too serious for us to permit our 
national defense to drop so low that we 
cannot meet an emergency if it should 
happen, 

I do not impugn their motives, but I 
raise the question as to the wisdom of 
their policy. We appropriated some 
$700,000,000 in the last session of Con- 
gress to strengthen the air defense of 
this country, and it was impounded by 
the Chief Executive. I do not know 
whether or not the chairman of the sub- 
committee is right in stating that the 
President went beyond the veto power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. However, in my study 
of the Constitution, it seems to state 
clearly that it is the duty of the Chief 
Executive to faithfully administer the 
laws passed by the Congress. That 
would mean, in my judgment, not the 
impounding of the $700,000,000. Since 
that action the Joint Chiefs of Staff has 
asked us to increase the amount in this 
bill by over $300,000,000. Our Nation at 
the present time is so short of any sem- 
blance of a real hard striking air arm 
that it gives all the Members of this body 
deep concern, 
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I was alarmed when the gentleman 
from California showed the low state 
of the national defense of this country 
from the standpoint of air. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia has just raised the 
question, and a very important question, 

But there is a way out. The gentle- 
man from Texas, if I read the papers 
correctly, a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, will offer one of the 
avenues out, and that is to cut out the 
cost for all services not absolutely nec- 
essary, excluding national defense out of 
this bill, and thereby save $750,000,000. 

If you want to protect the freedom 
of the people, if you want to protect them 
from the standpoint of national defense, 
the thing to do is cut the cost of Gov- 
ernment where it is possible. 

In the latter days of this week in 
considering this great budget, let us re- 
duce it by $1,500,000,000. Suppose it 
does bind here and there. Suppose it 
does cost the administration the loss of 
100,000 or. 500,000 jobs that are bene- 
ficial on election day. Let them go, 
in the interest of the people of this coun- 
try, and that is one of the ways out. 
For me, I shall support the Thomas 
amendment if it is offered to cut the 
cost of this bill $750,000,000. I think it 
is fine if it comes from the Democratic 
side of the House, because that side of 
the House has been entirely too silent, 
up to the present time in the weeks 
that we have been debating this bill, 
so far in offering to help us of the mi- 
nority side in effecting any reductions 
in the bill now before us. Such action, 
if it happens, will be the first help we 
have had from your side of the House 
which has a majority of the votes. If 
we fail in that, and I hope we do not, 
then let us try to cut this budget, ex- 
cluding the military, by $1,500,000,000, 
and if necessary add that to the air- 
planes and to the national defense of 
this country. 

That, in my judgment, is the respon- 
sibility resting upon the Members of the 
Congress and the responsibility resting 
upon the Chief Executive who is now 
making a report to the people and for 
the third or fourth time is now out West 
dedicating Coulee Dam. 

There is only one road we can take 
to protect our first line of defense, finan- 
cial solvency, and build up an adequate 
military defense. That is to cut cost of 
the other departments to the bone. The 
future of our country and the freedom 
and liberty of our people may be at 
stake. I will take that road. The mi- 
nority party will, I believe, also take 
it. Will you of the majority join us? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Tuomas]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SHIPS AND FACILITIES 

For expenses necessary for design, main- 
tenance, operation, and alteration of vessels; 
maintenance and operation of facilities; pro- 
curement of plant equipment, appliances, 
and machine tools, and installation thereof 
in public or private plants; procurement of 
equipment, supplies, special clothing and 
services, including subsistence and other ex- 
penses of civilian crews of vessels; installae 
tion, maintenance, and removal of ships’ ord- 
nance; lease of facilities and docks; charter 
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and hire of vessels; relief of vessels in dis- 
tress; maritime salvage services; research and 
development; industrial mobilization; and 
departmental salaries; $415,000,000. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MaHon: On 
page 381, line 21, strike out the figure “415,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “415,282,- 
000.“ 


Mr. MAHON. This is another item 
concerning the rental housing general 
provision referred to in connection with 
the amendment on page 377, line 4. In 
addition, it adds $1,036,000 for the main- 
tenance and operation of four additional 
destroyers to be continued in operation 
as proposed by the President in his sup- 
plemental 1951 estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Maxon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS 

For liquidation of obligations incurred 
pursuant to authority heretofore granted un- 
der this head, $76,400,000. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MaHon: On 
page 381, lines 23 and 24, strike out all of 
lines 23 and 24 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “For an additional amount for 
‘Construction of ships,’ to remain available 
until expended, $111,420,000, of which $76,- 
400,000 is for liquidation of obligations in- 
curred pursuant to authority heretofore 
granted under this head: Provided, That the 
limitation imposed under this head on the 
total obligations to be incurred for construc- 
tion, conversion, or replacement approved 
during the fiscal year 1950 is hereby increased 
by $35,020,000, and obligations incurred for 
construction, conversion, or replacement ap- 
proved during the current fiscal year shall 
also be charged against said limitation.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
embarrassing to present so many amend- 
ments to this bill. 

I should like to explain again, if I may, 
the situation which makes it necessary 
for these amendments to be presented. 

Near the conclusion of the hearings on 
the bill there was a meeting held at the 
Capitol, at which the Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and 
Secretary of Defense Johnson were pres- 
ent; also members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The committee expressed concern 
about the antisubmarine warfare pro- 
gram and about the level of procurement 
of airplanes for the Navy and the Air 
Force, and asked that some study be 
made and some advice given to the com- 
mittee as to any additional funds which 
might be required. 

About this time General Eisenhower, 
before a committee in the other body, 
was raising some question as to the ade- 
quacy of our defense. As a result of this 
chain of circumstances, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff held numerous meetings, and 
they made a recommendation which 
came to us in the form of a budget esti- 
mate for certain additional increases. 

Fifty million dollars as an additional 
increase was requested for antisubma- 
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rine warfare, which is. the highest pri- 
ority objective of the Navy. All of us 
know that if war should come, and we 
trust it will not come, the sea lanes must 
be kept open or else we will be separated 
from any allies we might have in the 
event of hostilities. Our antisubmarine 
warfare is especially important, particu- 
larly in view of the submarine power of 
certain nations. Substantial progress 
has been made in antisubmarine warfare, 
and this additional $50,000,000 will be 
utilized for the important purpose of en- 
abling us in the event of an emergency to 
meet more adequately the submarine 
menace. - 

So the amendment now pending pro- 
vides an additional $35,000,000 of the 
$50,000,000 for that high-priority pur- 
pose. The total sum for any of these 
programs cannot be pinpointed in any 
particular paragraph. It has its impact 
on various paragraphs. Hence the 
necessity for the numerous amendments 
which must be offered. 

Let me digress for a moment in order 
to make a few general observations. We 
are seeking to avoid spending ourselves 
into bankruptcy. We are placing our 
major emphasis on research and develop- 
ment and upon the capacity for quick in- 
dustrial mobilization in the event of an 
emergency. It is necessary to have 
many ships and planes and weapons of 
all kinds. Yet we seek not to overstock 
on hardware, so to speak—on equipment 
which may quickly become obsolete in 
view of the rapid strides made in research 
and development. I undertook to pre- 
sent many of these matters to the House 
in a discussion of our national defense 
problems on April 4 of this year. At that 
time I sought to emphasize the necessity 
for a balanced and long-range program 
and close cooperation between Congress 
and the executive branch in national 
defense planning. 

Members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee realize that all Members of Con- 
gress are aware of the threat to our secu- 
rity and that all Members want to use 
the greatest care and all necessary funds 
to seek to promote peace and American 
security. We have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to the Nation and to the 
world, and it is often difficult to know 
just how we should discharge it. We 
cannot afford to economize at the risk of 
encouraging world war No. 3. There is 
not doubt but that many additional bil- 
lions of dollars could be utilized in the 
defense program. We have tried to bal- 
ance military might and economic power 
in such a way as to promote national 
security. Generally speaking, we have 
followed the recommendations of Gen- 
eral Bradley and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, of the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Johnson, and of the President of the 
United States, the Commander in Chief. 
We can only hope that the decisions 
made will help achieve American security 
and world peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Maxon]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 

For expenses necessary for the production 
and procurement of Navy ordnance and am- 
munition (except ordnance for new aircraft, 
new ships, and ships authorized for conver- 
sion); alteration, preservation, and handling 
of ordnance and ammunition; maintenance 
of ordnance (except installation, mainte- 
nance, and removal of ships’ ordnance, and 
line maintenance of ordnance installed in 
aircraft); maintenance and operation of ord- 
nance facilities; procurement of equipment, 
supplies, special clothing and services; pro- 
curement of plant equipment, appliances, 
and machine tools, and installation thereof 
in naval or private plants; lease of facilities; 
research and development; industrial mobili- 
gation; and departmental salaries; $175,- 
000,000, - 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: On 
page 382, line 14, strike out 8175, 000, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 8177,088, 000.“ 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, as the 
text of the bill will show, the paragraph 
just read has to do with ordnance and 
facilities. In this $50,000,000 antisub- 
marine warfare program, certain funds 
are required for ordnance and facilities, 
and the additional amount provided here 
is for that particular portion of the anti- 
submarine program, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 

For liquidation of obligations incurred 
pursuant to authority heretofore granted 
under this head, $30,000,000. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
SHEPPARD: Page 387, after line 15, strike out 
all of lines 16 and 17 and insert the follow- 
ing: “For an additional amount for ‘Ordnance 
for New Construction,’ to remain available 
until expended, $41,856,000, of which $30,- 
000,000 is for liquidation of obligations in- 
curred pursuant to authority heretofore 
granted under this head: Provided, That the 
limitation imposed under this head on the 
total obligations to be incurred for armor, 
armament, and ammunition for construc- 
tion, conversion, or replacement approved 
during the fiscal year 1950 is hereby increased 
by $11,856,000 and obligations incurred for 
such purposes for construction, conversion, 
or replacement approved during the current 
fiscal year shall also be charged against said 
limitation.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, in 
explanation, this amendment is, of 
course a part of the total amount that 
was originally presented. It represents 
disbursements through the bill and 
brings those figures up to the recommen- 
dations of the President in his message 
transmitting supplemental estimates 
dated April 27, 1950, House Document 
No. 575. 

This amendment increases the cash 
e this appropriation bill by $11,- 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I should like to say that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] has had long and varied ex- 
perience on the Committee on Appro- 
‘priations, that prior to the consolidation 
of the military and naval subcommittees 
he was the able chairman of the subcom- 
mittee handling all naval appropriations. 
His contribution to the cause of national 
security has been great indeed. As vice 
chairman of the subcommittee on appro- 
priations for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Porce he is doing an outstanding job for 
California and the Nation. 

I think I should say further in fair- 
ness and for the information of some of 
the newer Members of the House that 
the position of chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Naval Appropriations was also 
formerly held by another member of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLumtey], one of the most 
ardent and able advocates of national 
defense ever to serve in the House, and 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL] was formerly the chairman of 
the Army and the Air Force Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations; and the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Srxes], one of 
the ablest Members of this body, formerly 
served on the Armed Services Legisla- 
tive Committee. While we make no pre- 
tense of being experts in the field, we do 
feel that the subcommittee has had much 
experience in these matters; and I may 
say that the amendments being offered 
by the gentleman from California have 
the complete endorsement of all mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the chair- 
man in behalf of myself and I am sure 
also my friend from Vermont (Mr, PLUM- 
LEY]. Certainly we both consider it a 
distinct honor to serve under the gentle- 
man from Texas as chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEDICAL CARE 

For expenses necessary for maintenance 
and operation of navai hospitals, medical 
centers, clinics, schools, research facilities, 
the medical supply system, and other medical 
activities; procurement of medical and dental 
supplies, equipment and services; rent; in- 
struction of medical personnel in naval hos- 
pitals, naval medical schools, and civilian 
schools; research and development; indus- 
trial mobilization; care of the dead; and 
departmental salaries; $34,000,000. 


Mr.SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
SHEPPARD: On page 383, line 14, strike out 
“$34,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$38,- 
212,000." 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, this, 
again, is an additional amendment for 
the disbursement of funds that were 
granted in detail and which are found 
in their respective positions in the bill, 
This amendment proposes to restore ap- 
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proximately $4,412,000, making the 
amount for these items the same as the 
Budget request. 

The explanation is the same as in the 
case of the other amendment; it is a 
restoration of funds to the amount re- 
quested by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

For expenses necessary for maintenance 
and operation of district public works offices, 
public works centers, advance base depots, 
construction battalion centers, defense hous- 
ing projects, other civil engineering facilities, 
and shore activities not otherwise provided 
for; procurement of services, supplies, and 
equipment for the foregoing activities; pur- 
chase (for replacement only) and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; research and de- 
velopment; advance engineering planning; 
industrial mobilization; and departmental 
salaries; $52,502,000, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: On 
page 384, lines 1 and 2, strike out the figure 
“$52,502,000" and in lieu thereof insert 
“$35,178,000.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, the 
explanation of this amendment is an- 
other of those under the rental housing 
provisions to which reference was made 
in connection with the amendment of- 
fered on page 377, line 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SERVICE-WIDE OPERATIONS 

For expenses necessary for maintenance 
and operation of the Naval Observatory, the 
Hydrographic Office, Service-wide Communi- 
cations, Naval Records Centers, Naval Dis- 
trict Headquarters (except training and 

ublic works offices), River Commands, Sea 

ontiers, and other service-wide operations 
and functions not otherwise provided for; 
procurement of supplies, services and equip- 
ment for activities financed hereunder; 
Latin-American cooperation; not to exceed 
$26,080,000 for emergencies and extraordinary 
expenses, as authorized by section 6 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 419c), to be 
expended on the approval and authority of 
the Secretary, and his determination shall 
be final and conclusive upon the accounting 
officers of the Government; for examination 
of estimates for appropriations and of naval 
activities in the field for any branch of the 
naval service; and departmental salaries; 
$95,739,000. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: On 
page 386, line 3, strike out 895,789,000 and 
in lieu thereof insert: “$94,261,000.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a reduction, and the explanation of 
the amendment is similar to that given 
for the rental housing provision to which 
reference was made in connection with 
the amendment offered on page 377, 
line 4. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHEPPARD], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE V—DEPARTMENT or THE Am FORCE 


CONSTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT AND RELATED 
PROCUREMENT 


For construction, procurement, and con- 
tract modification of aircraft and equipment, 
armor and armament, spare parts and acces- 
sories therefor; electronic and communica- 
tion equipment, detection and warning sys- 
tems, and specialized equipment; expansion 
of public plants, and Government-owned 
equipment and installation thereof in publie 
or private plants for the foregoing purposes; 
industrial mobilization, including mainte- 
nance of reserve plants and equipment and 
procurement planning; and other expenses 
necessary for the foregoing purposes, includ- 
ing rents, transportation of things, and per- 
sonal services in the field; to remain avall- 
able until expended, $1,700,000,000, of which 
$1,525,000,000 is for payment of obligations 
incurred under authority heretofore granted 
to enter into contracts for the foregoing pur. 
poses: Provided, That there is hereby estab- 
lished a 1951 aircraft procurement program 
(including all purposes and objects provided 
for under this head) in an amount of 81. 
511,440,000, to be provided from (1) this ap- 
propriation, (2) the contract authority 
granted hereinafter, and (3) $726,151,000 of 
the balance of the contract authority granted 
under this head in the “National Military 
Establishment Appropriation Act, 1950,“ but 
this proviso shall not be construed to prevent 
the use in the fiscal year 1951 of other unused 
contract authority heretofore granted for air- 
craft procurement: Provided further, That 
the unexpended balances of the appropria- 
tions granted under the head “Air Corps, 
Army,” for the fiscal years 1947 and 1948, shall 
remain available until June 30, 1951, for the 
payment of obligations incurred thereunder 
prior to July 1, 1947, and July 1, 1948, re- 
spectively: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force is authorized to enter 
into contracts for the foregoing purposes in 
an amount not to exceed $610,289,000. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer two amendments, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered 
en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: On 
page 387, line 16, strike out “$1,511,440,000" 
and in lieu thereof insert: “$1,711,440,000”" 
and on page 388, line 6, strike out $610,289,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof: “$810,289,- 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 26 Secretary of Defense Johnson 
requested; among other amounts, a 
$200,000,000 additional contract authori- 
zation for the Air Force to be used for 
the procurement of planes. He made it 
clear that the request for the additional 
authority was not for the purpose of add- 
ing extra people or extra overhead but 
only for the additional procurement of 
planes. That is the purpose of these two 
amendments which have been offered 
and are required for the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 
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Mr. MAHON. Is it not true that this 
amendment increases the original bill 
in the sum of $200,000,000 in contract 
authorizations for the Air Force? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is correct. 

Mr. MAHON. And that the need for 
this additional fund was developed during 
our committee hearings, but there was 
no budget estimate for the amount and 
in the original bill the $200,000,000 was 
not requested? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is correct. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true that after 
a study was made by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff the position of the committee 
was sustained, a budget estimate was 
presented to the committee and to the 
Congress for the additional $200,000,000 
and that all members of the committee 
concur in this additional fund which will 
help keep the 48-group program modern- 
ized if this level of procurement is con- 
tinued, with some increase in future 
years? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, The gentleman’s 
statement is absolutely correct. Insofar 
as this particular amendment is con- 
cerned, it has the same background for 
justification as the amendments hereto- 
fore accepted by the committee. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. This brings 
the total for aircraft procurement to 
$1,711,000,000, but it will require a 
$2,000,000,000 annual appropriation to 
keep the 48 group modernized. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is correct. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr.SCRIVNER. Of course, this is one 
of the situations we are faced with. 
Looking at the hearings and the supple- 
mental hearings we find that these were 
facts that were all gone into thoroughly 
by the subcommittee off the record with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and listening 
to their recommendations and to the 
needs. 

Mr.SHEPPARD. Of course, the entire 
hearing was not off the record. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am talking about 
the main portion, and properly so, be- 
cause it just makes my blood run cold to 
think that we lay all the facts on the 
table where everybody can see them, and 
that is one of the peculiar things about 
this representative Republic of ours, 
Probably it is one of its weaknesses or 
perhaps one of its strengths. But, I want 
the assurance of the gentleman from 
California that the recommendations are 
made not just upon speculation or upon 
conclusion but after having heard all of 
the intimate details presented to the 
gentleman in executive session and in the 
committee hearings, and that those 
things being so important to the national 
defense, they cannot be completely dis- 
closed in all of their detail. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My answer to the 
gentleman is that his assumptions are 
quite correct. I would like to, however 
add that the gentleman has served with 
the committee in the past and that he is 
thoroughly conversant with the details 
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gone into in order that the committee be- 
comes familiar with the necessity for ex- 
penditure requested. And, I will say this 
to my colleague that, if anything, the 
committee has intensified its inquiry into 
this additional amount as compared with 
what it might have been in the past. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am glad to have 
that assurance, too, because as he will 
recall, recently we have had so many 
conflicting statements where somebody 
says that war may be just around the 
corner, and another says we are in better 
shape now than we have been in the last 
4 or 5 years, and then the Secretary of 
Defense will say we need this money, 
and at the same time he is speaking one 
of his assistants says that in spite of the 
budget cuts, our position is better than 
ever before. So, there is in the minds of 
all of us that confusion, and I am glad 
to have it cleared up by the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is only fair to 
point out to the House that with this 
amendment for an additional $200,000,- 
000 for the Air Force, that on July 1, 
1950, if the bill becomes law in its present 
form, the Departments of Defense, Navy, 
and United States Air Force, will have 
on hand in cash or in contract authority 
$5,600,000,000 for the purchase of air- 
craft, which is certainly a very large sum 
of money, but the sum is considered 
necessary for the defense of the country. 
Much of this money has, of course, been 
provided in appropriation bills in previ- 
ous years. The planes have not been de- 
livered and the funds have not been 
expended. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I think it is 
only fair to answer the question of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner], 
and tell him that this subcommittee on 
one occasion spent 3% hours in a sound- 
proof room in the Pentagon Building 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There 
were perhaps 75 or 80 people there, in- 
cluding members of the State Depart- 
ment. We had 3% hours of consulta- 
tion and I want to say that this commit- 
tee certainly asked a lot of questions, 
We spent 2½ hours with the Air Force 
behind closed doors, soundproof walls, 
and what occurred there I cannot tell 
this House, and there were no leaks of 
any kind. But, it was after consulta- 
tions of that kind that we came out with 
this bill, and this bill is based upon in- 
formation given top secret which we ob- 
tained at those two meetings of about 6 
hours duration. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to my friend 
from Ohio, and I am well aware of his 
interest in the defense program. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I was very 
much interested in a question pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Kansas 
and the replies that have been made by 
the gentleman from California, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, and the gentleman 
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from Michigan. There are a great many 
of us in this House, in fact, something 
like 370 Members, who are not on either 
the Committee on Armed Services or on 
the Committee on Appropriations. We 
have no opportunity to know anything 
about the actual needs, or the actual 
military situation, and we have been and 
are confused. We read where the top 
national-defense officials say one thing 
and the President, perhaps, says some- 
thing else. So, we have to take on faith 
that which you tell us. So far as I am 
concerned, I am going to vote for this 
amendment because I have confidence 
in the gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from California and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan and others who 
have given us their word that this is 
necessary for the security of our country. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman well 
realizes that one could not determine 
with mathematical certainty whether or 
not war would come, and if war did come, 
when it would come, The defense 
budget is not adequate for the country if 
war should come overnight. It is a mat- 
ter of taking certain calculated risks and 
trying to be as well prepared to strike an 
immediate and devastating blow in re- 
taliation as may be possible. That is the 
theory upon which this bill is predicated. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Of course, we 
all realize this does not prepare us for 
an all-out war, but we do have to have 
someone in Congress upon whom we can 
place responsibility to tell us what is 
necessary to give us an adequate de- 
fense, so that at least we will be half way 
secure and able to retaliate in case of 
need, and the money will not be wasted. 

I realize fully, as most Members of the 
House do, that it is impossible to spread 
all these details on the front pages of the 
newspapers or tell everyone on the floor 
of the House, because that would be giv- 
ing the enemy all the information that 
might be helpful to them. So because 
of the faith and confidence we have in 
you gentlemen, I am sure this House 
is going to support your best judgment 
as to what should be done under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in case the Members of 
the House have not had an opportunity 
to peruse the committee report, the same 
being House Report No. 1797, second ses- 
sion, Eighty-first Congress, listen to 
what the committee has to say on page 
311: 

On the question of increasing the Air Force 
program from 48 groups to 58 groups, there 
was much debate and consideration in the 
Congress over a period of months prior to the 
adoption of the 58-group program, In other 
words, the bill which was passed by the Con- 
gress and approved by the President em- 
braced the 58-group program, but the im- 
pounding of funds by the President reduced 
the program from a 58-group program to a 
48-group program. A major question of pol- 
icy was determined by the Congress, and 
funds were provided to implement the pol- 
icy, but the will of Congress was circum- 
vented. 

It is perfectly justifiable and proper for all 
possible economies to be effected and savings 
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to be made, but there is no warrant or justi- 
fication for the thwarting of a major policy 
of Congress by the impounding of funds. 


I think that is a very important state- 
ment that we should have in the record 
of this debate. That is why I have read 
it into the Recorp. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr, TABER. The impounding that 
teok place on the current appropriation 
bill involved the impounding of $500,- 
000,000 and a little more. Does the gen- 
tleman know or does anyone here know 
whether or not the funds provided by 
these amendments that have been adopt- 
ed here today and that may be adopted 
here today will be impounded? 

Mr. HINSHAW. No. No one knows 
whether or not these funds will be im- 
pounded, but presumably from the fact 
of budget estimates sent up to us they 
may not be. 

I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that instead of it being $500,000,000 
which was impounded, there were $158,- 
000,000 in cash and $578,000,000 approx- 
imately in contract authority which was 
impounded. 

Mr. TABER. That is practically 
8750,000,000. 

Mr. HINSHAW. 8750,000, 000 out of 
the additional 8800, 000,000 appropriated 
by this Congress were impounded. 

I would like to say to the gentleman I 
discussed the subject of whether or not 
the Air Force and Navy had given up 
their programs, which they presented to 
the Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
and the Finletter Commission 2 years 
ago and whether they thought these pro- 
grams were now unnecessary. I am 
directly informed that the situation is 
entirely to the contrary, that they con- 
tinue to think these programs are neces- 
sary, but in view of what they call the 
necessity of keeping the budget down, 
they are not pressing it at this time. Of 
course they cannot press it under the 
direct orders of the higher echelon, shall 
we call them, of the Government of the 
United States. But that does not.by any 
manner of means indicate that the mil- 
itary establishment departmental heads 
are not thoroughly in accord with the 
words which they gave to both commis- 
sions two and a half years ago. I feel 
sure, after reading this report of the 
committee, that they are in agreement 
and are merely bringing in this bill and 
these amounts in the realization that if 
they bring in higher amounts those addi- 
tional funds will in turn be impounded 
again. 

I ask the gentleman from Texas if he 
would care to express himself on that 
subject. 

Mr, MAHCN. May I point out to the 
gentleman from California that the com- 
mittee had not withdrawn any of the 
statements which were made in the hear- 
ing and in the committee report. The 
committee did feel that the balance of 
these funds were completely and 
thoroughly unauthorized. We certainly 
want a closer working relationship in the 
matter of national defense between the 
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Congress and the departmental heads of 
the Department of Defense and the Pres- 
ident. I think with this compromise 
agreement which is being carried out by 
these amendments today we are going to 
have a better relationship which will all 
be to the good. I do not anticipate that 
the funds provided here today will b 

impounded. s 

Mr. HINSHAW. In other words, the 
gentleman would rather have a slice of 
the loaf rather than have the whole loaf 
put in the cupboard, to just mold there, 
is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, I take the floor in 
strong support of this amendment to add 
$200,000,000 to aircraft procurement for 
the Air Forces. I support this, as I did 
the last amendment to add $100,000,000 
for naval aircraft procurement. 

This Nation must keep itself strong in 
the air as it is today our best defense 
against any sneak attack—and the best 
insurance against world war III break- 
ing out. 

We all want economy—I personally 
will vote for economy in our peacetime 
establishment—but I dare not risk the 
danger of leaving this country unpre- 
pared in the air by failure to order new 
and modern combat planes now. You 
cannot buy time—and our supremacy 
in the air will depend upon what this 
Congress does now to strengthen this 
first line of defense against attack. 

I well remember when, just before the 
outbreak of World War II, how I felt cer- 
tain then, that if Uncle Sam had had 
5,000 first line fighting planes with com- 
bat pilots in readiness—our demand of 
Hitler that he not cross the Polish Cor- 
ridor and thus start World War II, might 
have been effective. For the want of 
this first-class air force then—World 
War II broke out which cost us and other 
nations so many lives, and costs in dol- 
lars that ran over $400,000,000,000. 

Strong defense expenditures now can 
mean greater savings later. In 1939 we 
were spending only one billion for our 
entire Army, Navy, and Air Force. If 
we had spent more to prepare, we would 
have had a chance of averting the war— 
and thus saved hundreds of billions that 
the war cost. 

We know what is required to strength- 
en our Air Forces. The Finletter Com- 
mission, a nonpartisan commission of 
experts appointed by the President, and 
the Congressional Air Policy Commission 
both agreed that we need a 70-group air 
force to bring up our forces to proper 
strength. 

Yet because of unwise handling in the 
other body—these funds have been at- 
tacked—despite the vote here last year 
of 305 to 1 in this House to start building 
up this 70-group air force and to have 
it ready by 1952. The other body, while 
it reduced Air Force funds by more than 
$500,000,000, added hundreds of millions 
to rivers and harbors projects and to 
other peacetime public works. This was 
false economy, It was dangerously un- 
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wise to spend such. vast sums on peace- 
time development, desirable as it might 
sometime be, and to cut so dangerously 
the money needed to strengthen our. Air 
Forces. 

I compliment the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], chairman of the 
Military Subcommittee, for the great 
fight he made to provide proper funds 
for the expansion of our Air Forces. 
Even though this money was impounded 
for this year and not spent, his determi- 
nation to write a clear record for the 
House position deserves much praise. 

Now, because of his fight we still have 
these funds, both appropriations and 
contract authority still available to the 
extent of $800,000,000 for these addi- 
tional and needed planes. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee if these 
funds are still available or if they have 
expired? 

Mr. MAHON. These funds were not 
utilized according to the mandate of the 
Congress in passing the bill. However, 
a request is made for a reauthorization 
of these funds which means that for all 
practical purposes of course the funds 
have not been used and will not be used 
unless you want to consider the seven 
hundred and fifty million or eight hun- 
dred million dollars a part of the Air 
Force appropriation for fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But this $800,000,- 
000 is still available for procurement of 
aircraft for the coming year if the situ- 
ation is such that those in charge of our 
defense can be convinced that the House 
position was right on expanding our Air 
Force procurement program. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Of course it is rather late in the 
year now for those funds to be wisely 
spent, 

Mr. MONRONEY. But this money will 
continue to be available for the next 
fiscal year. The funds do not expire. 

Mr. MAHON. No; they do not expire. 

Mr. MONRONEY. So the action of 
the House in insisting last year on $800,- 
000,000 in additionai funds for more air- 
craft will continue to be in effect and 
the money will be available for expendi- 
ture by the Army and Navy Air Forces 
for the new fiscal year in the bill we now 
have under consideration. 

Mr. MAHON. The funds could be 
considered as a portion of the funds 
appropriated and made available for 
fiscal 1951. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And therefore the 
House has not retreated from its posi- 
tion for an adequate air defense. 

Mr. MAHON. The House has not 
retreated from its position. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
stated that $5,600,000,000 in contract 
authority is still with the Air Force. I 
note language on page 388, lines 3 to 5, 
which provides that “the Secretary of 
the Air Forces is authorized to enter 
into contracts for the foregoing pur- 
poses in an amount not to exceed $610,- 
289,000.” ‘This language and limitation 
does not apply to the funds previously 
appropriated? 

Mr. MAHON. No. That is new 
authority, 
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Mr. MONRONEY. That is new au- 
thority, and it does not impinge in any 
way on the $5,600,000,000 now ready for 
commitment if the defense forces so 
desire? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. I want to make it crystal clear 
that I do not favor cutting the air 
forces, and particularly do not want to 
see us permit our planes to become 
obsolete and not replace them with 
modern 1950 and 1951 planes. World 
War II planes are of little use in today's 
combat, and we would not only leave our 
defenses impotent, but we would con- 
demn our pilots to death if we tried to 
kid ourselves into thinking that we could 
use these obsolete craft in case of war. 

You cannot get new planes designed, 
produced, and tested overnight, and to 
prepare for any emergency we must 
continue our procurement program now. 
I am advised that we have less than 
2,000 modern, first-class, late model 
fighting planes on hand. This is too 
small a number to rely upon for our 
defense. 

Despite our desires for economy we 
must not cut out the most vital part of 
our defenses and thus weaken our first 
line. Let the ax of economy fall on 
ordinary peacetime operations, post- 
ponable projects, where the loss of a year 
or two might not be the difference be- 
tween military disaster and victory. 

I trust that the gentleman from Texas, 
Chairman Manon, will exercise the same 
diligence as he did last year in insisting 
in his conferences with Members of the 
Senate, that military funds, and par- 
ticularly air force funds, be not dras- 
tically cut to the danger point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM] is 
recognized. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to tell the subcommittee that I 
believe it acted wisely in increasing the 
money for the procurement of planes for 
the Navy and Air Force. The members 
of the Armed Services Committee, as you 
all know, went over this information, as 
stated by the gentleman from Michigan 
behind closed doors. After evaluating the 
situation, I believe I can say that the 
Armed Services Committee is supporting 
this movement by the subcommittee 
unanimously. 

I think we have to look at the picture 
today percentagewise, in the over-all cost 
of the Air Force, to see how expensive 
these airplane purchases are. More than 
87 percent of the Air Force budget will 
be for procurement of airplanes. Not 
only do we have items for increasing and 
improving our Air Force in this appro- 
priation bill, but also we have much re- 
search and development work being 
carried on in the atomic energy planis, 
and also in the NACA and other depart- 
ments of the Government, which makes 
it very, very expensive. 

The picture before us, as we know it, 
and as outlined by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, is amazing to those of us who sit 
and look at it, and imagine what can 
happen and how quickly it can happen. 
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So, on that basis, assuming that other 
nations can do as well as we do, that in- 
formation has been imparted to this com- 
mittee as well as to us, we necessarily 
have to plan our air defense on that basis 
and in line with that thinking. 

Again I want to congratulate the sub- 
committee in making this appropriation 
available. Also, the point that the gen- 
tleman from California raised as to the 
impounding of funds. I want to express 
my viewpoint on this. I felt like it was 
unwise when this action was taken last 
year. I certainly appreciate what the 
subcommittee has written into the re- 
port. I agree wholeheartedly with them. 
I hope that none of our funds will be 
impounded as they have been in the past. 
I believe that a committee of some 34 
members on the Armed Forces Commit- 
tee with military problems, members 
who have had long experience, and mem- 
bers of this Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions are all experienced and have some 
definite opinions as to the necessary 
needs for this country’s security. When 
we have passed on it, and I believe we 
are responsible under the Constitution 
for security. I certainly hope that the 
Defense Establishment will carry out the 
expressed intent of the Congress. With 
the sword of communism pointed at the 
heart of every free country on this globe 
we must not take chances with our 
security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

The gentleman from Michigan is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
In order that the record may be com- 
plete regarding the impounding of the 
funds, I want to read into the RECORD 
from the hearings held on April 26, 1950. 

I asked General Wood, who is Assistant 
Comptroller of the Department of the 
Air Force, when he appeared before the 
committee, to supply certain informa- 
tion. For the benefit of the Members, 
I read that portion of the supplemental 
hearings: 

Mr, ENGEL. General Wood, I would like to 
have you place in the record a statement 
showing the amount of money which was 
appropriated during the years 1948, 1949, and 
1950 for the Air Force which was impounded 
by the executive department. 

Also, I would like to have you show the 
breakdown for which that impounded 
money was appropriated. 

I would also like to have a statement show- 
ing the amounts of such impounded money 
which were released, the dates that the 
funds were released if they were released; 
and then a statement showing the amount 
of money, if any, still impounded under the 
Executive order. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ENcEL. I think that should go in the 
record before we ever consider the $200,000,- 
000. You can furnish that for the record. 

General Woop. We will furnish that for 
the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

“1. None of the funds appropriated for 
Department of Air Force operations for fiscal 
years 1948 and 1949 were impounded. 

“2, Following the enactment of the fiscal 
year 1950 appropriation bills, the President 
directed the Secretary of Defense to reserve 
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the additional funds added by the Congress 
to the President’s 48-group budget for the 
purpose of building up toward a 58-group air 
force. As a result, the following funds were 
placed in reserve: 


“Appropriation: 
“Construction of aircraft and 
related procurement (con- 
tract authority) $577, 755, 000 
Special procurement 8, 338, 000 
Maintenance and opera- 

— nae T 130, 928, 000 
Research and development. 18,000,000 
Contingencles neen nann cn 733, 000 

oil... $00; 0005 000 


“As of this date the ‘President’s reserve’ 
remains at $735,754,000. 

“3. Two of the above appropriations, ‘Con- 
struction of aircraft and related procure- 
ment’ and ‘Research and development’ are 
continuing appropriations. Amounts in re- 
serve have been applied in the appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1951 (H. R. 7786) against 
total requirements under these appropriation 
titles in arriving at additional appropriations 
and contract authority proposed for enact- 
ment.” 


That gives the complete picture as to 
what was impounded and what it was 
impounded for, : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


For expenses necessary for the mainte- 
nance, operation, and modification of air- 
craft, and for maintenance, operation, re- 
pair, and other expenses necessary for Air 
Force facilities, including transportation of 
things; rents at the seat of government and 
elsewhere, and in administering the provi- 
sions of 43 U. S. C. 315q payments of rents 
may be made in advance; field printing 
plants; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
training and instruction of military and 
civilian personnel of the Air Force, including 
tuition and related expenses; pay, allowances 
and travel expenses of contract surgeons; 
utility services for buildings erected at pri- 
vate cost as authorized by law (10 U. S. C. 
1846), and buildings on military reservations 
authorized by Air Force regulations to be 
used for welfare and recreational purposes; 
rental of land or purchase of options to rent 
land without reference to section 3648, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, use or repair of 
private property, and other necessary ex- 
penses of combat maneuyers; expenses of 
courts, boards, and commission; organiza- 
tional clothing and equipage; civilian cloth- 
ing and when necesary an overcoat, the cost 
of all not to exceed $30, for each person upon 
each release from a military prison, each- 
enlisted man discharged otherwise than hon- 
orably, each enlisted man convicted by a 
civil court for an offense resulting in con- 
finement in a civil prison, and each enlisted 
man interned, or discharged without in- 
ternment as an alien enemy; payment of ex- 
change fees and exchange losses incurred by 
Air Force disbursing officers or their agents; 
losses in the accounts of Air Force disburs- 
ing officers as authorized by law (31 U. S. C. 
95a; 50 U. S. C. 1705-1707; act of July 26, 
1947, Public Law 248); burial of the dead 
as authorized by law (10 U. S. C. 916-916d; 
6 U. S. ©. 103a), including remains of per- 
sonnel of the Air Force of the United States 
who die while on active duty, travel allow- 
ances of attendants accompanying remains, 
and acquisition by lease or otherwise of 
temporary burial sites; conduct of school- 
rooms, service clubs, chapels, and other in- 
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structional, entertainment, and welfare ex- 
penses for enlisted men; expenses for Inter- 
American cooperation as authorized for the 
Navy by the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
421f), for Latin-American cooperation; pay- 
ments of deficiency judgments and interests 
thereon arising out of condemnation pro- 
ceedings heretofore instituted; and special 
services by contract or otherwise, $1,010,- 
000,000. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing the Navy 
budget for maintenance and overhaul of 
aircraft I mentioned that when the time 
came to discuss Air Force overhaul and 
maintenance I would give a few figures, 
These figures come from justifications 
made by the Air Force and the Bureau 
of the Budget to this committee. 

In the money to be expended for main- 
tenance and overhaul in the Air Force 
there is a total of $144,971,000 worth to 
be carried on in Air Force depots and 
$18,563,000 among Air Force contractors. 
The depots will employ civilian per- 
sonnel to the tune of 30,012; the ap- 
proximate number to be employed by 
the contractors will be something less 
than 2,500. 

The aircraft to be overhauled in ‘the 
Air Force depots will total 2,342, and the 
aircraft to be overhauled by the con- 
tractors will total 293. 

This illustrates what I mean when I 
say that the overhaul and maintenance 
work is being taken directly into the 
Government shops and not being done 
in private establishments. In that way 
we are going to lose the possibility of 
training for the reserve forces a great 
many men. They can be had among 
the regular employees of private con- 
tractors. In recommendation No. 7 of 
the Air Policy Board, and also in the 
recommendations of the Finletter Com- 
mission, we call attention to the fact that 
the reserve forces capable of doing over- 
haul and maintenance work on aircraft 
were falling to practically nil, and one of 
the ways that these reserve components 
could be built up was to require that a 
substantial portion of the overhaul and 
maintenance work be done in private 
plants, with the requirement that some 
proportion of the civilian personnel em- 
ployed in the private plants be in the 
reserve forces. That is not being done, 
but gradually the business is being 
moved, as I said, entirely into Govern- 
ment overhaul plants. 

The proposed budget would provide 
funds and personnel sufficient to do a 
planned number of overhaul jobs on 
2,342 military planes, compared with the 
plan to perform overhauls on only 293 
military planes through private contrac- 
tors. The ratio is in favor of the Air 
Force depots by about 8 to 1. It seems 
to me that is pretty high. The money 
is about 12 to 1. 

I think it would be well indeed for this 
committee to study that subject because 
there you have 30,012 civil service em- 
ployees. 

General Wolfe stated in his testimony 
before the Appropriations Committee, 
as is contained in the hearings: 

“Contractual services for modernization as 
well as for normal depot type maintenance 
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are limited to those cases where the facilities 
to perform the required services are not avail- 
able in our depots or where such services 
can be more economically accomplished 
through contact.” 


Obviously, this policy statement by an 
Official AF spokesman is a far cry from 
the recommendations of the Finletter 
Commission and the Congressional Air 
Policy Board. If this AF policy is allowed 
to stand, and the private overhaul con- 
tractors thereby allowed to fall, obviously 
there could not be another successful 
Berlin air lift. 

When we go back into the House I 
shall ask that the report of the Finletter 
Commission and the Air Policy Board be 
inserted in the Record. In the mean- 
time I would like to call attention to the 
fact that the Finletter Commission is 
chairmanned by Mr. Tom Finletter, who 
is now Secretary of the Air Force, and 
I recommend respectfully to the gentle- 
man through this medium that he read 
his own report and put it into effect now 
that he is Secretary. We have tried to 
get it put into effect before this but have 
been unsuccessful in doing so. While 
there is no possibility of amending this 
bill in that respect—it would be legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill—never- 
theless there is one way in which the 
committee can effect certain economies 
in this budget and that is by having such 
work done by private contractors through 
the employment of privately employed 
mechanics. : 

I would like to call attention to one 
more fact and that is: Where they do 
let these contracts to private contrac- 
tors for overhaul and maintenance 
these days, they are doing it, not on the 
basis of efficiency of the contractor, but 
on the basis of the level of wages paid 
by that contractor as well as certain 
other considerations, including overhead. 
In overhead are rent and taxes if the 
plant used is privately owned. By the 
device of leasing Government-owned 
plants to private operators at nominal 
rental, the contract overhaul business 
is being moved into Government-owned 
plants. From that point to Govern- 
ment operation of such plants is a short 
but fatal step to the private contrac- 
tors—to private enterprise in the air- 
craft overhaul and maintenance field. 
If privately employed labor there needs 
a job it can then join the civil service at 
the bottom of the seniority list. It is not 
a pretty picture. 

Mr. Chairman, under authority grant- 
ed, I append recommendation No. 7 of 
the Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
and language from the report of the 
Finletter Commission, as follows: 
[Excerpts from Congressional Aviation Policy 

Board Report, p. 12, recommendation No. 

7, first paragraph] 

In general, the present practice is for the 
armed services to overhaul aircraft in their 
own depots, This may serve peacetime needs 
of the services, but it falls far short of solv- 
ing problems of providing maintenance fa- 
cilities and personnel available for duty with 
combat units should hostilities require. Ex- 
perience during the past war indicates clearly 


that private as well as military plants must 
be utilized for overhaul of military aircraft 
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in continental United States in war. It is 

essential that some of these contract over- 

haul establishments be maintained in time 
of peace, ready for expansion in the event of 
national emergency. 

[Excerpts from Finletter Commission Report 
(Survival in the Air Age), p. 68, third para- 
graph, contract overhaul] 

A number of substantial civilian organi- 
zations are engaged in the overhaul of trans- 
port aircraft. This is a specialized type of 
business quite separate from the manufac- 
ture of airplanes. Testimony before us has 
indicated the economy and other advantages 
of having modifications and overhaul of 
military aircraft done by such civilian organ- 
izations under contract. This is particularly 
true when the same types of cargo or trans- 
port aircraft can be overhauled in the same 
shops for both the military services and the 
civil airlines. The services are not in agree- 
ment and stress the need for training their 
own overhaul personnel in their own shops. 
We recognize the validity of the argument 
but recommend that the services weigh care- 
fully the savings possible through contract 
overhaul, and the possible long-term advan- 
tages of building up civilian staffs trained in 
such work for use in an emergency, 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hate to disagree with 
my colleague from California whom I 
consider to be one of the outstanding 
aviation authorities in the House, but I 
cannot let his statement go unchallenged 
that these Government airplane mainte- 
nance depots are simply civil-service 
establishments and contribute nothing 
to our reserve forces. 

In fact, over 85 percent of the more 
than 13,000 employees in the Midwest 
Air Depot in Oklahoma City are veter- 
ans of World War II and most of them 
came out of aviation services, 

They are on call for world-wide serv- 
ice. Referring to the gentleman’s state- 
ment about the Berlin airlift not being 
maintained, men from the Midwest Air 
Depot at Tinker Field, Oklahoma City, 
were moved to England to keep the 
planes in repair for the Berlin airlift, 

These men put into force many of the 
thousands of mass-production methods 
of overhaul, maintenance, and rebuilding 
that they developed at Tinker Field. 

This base, Tinker Field, is a model in 
efficiency and mechanical engineering. 
It is an example of mass production 
methods being applied to aircraft over- 
haul to improve the efficiency and skill of 
well-trained workmen, each of whom 
learn to excel at their particular task. 

Their efficiency in handling B-29’s and 
B-36’s is so great that I doubt very seri- 
ously if these giant planes could be re- 
paired anywhere, in any factory, at com- 
parable costs, or be turned out in like 
new condition as they are at the Okla- 
homa City Air Depot. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Are these people in 
the Reserves or are they merely under 
civil service? 

Mr. MONRONEY. A great many. of 
them are in the Reserves. One of the 
big Reserve programs of the Air Force 
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is to send in reservists for a training 
period as a stand-by to certain jobs in 
aircraft repair in time of war. Thus 
every man on key jobs will have a 
stand-by reservists trained in the depot 
and when the keyman goes in the serv- 
ice you will continue your air depot there 
with experienced help. Such a program 
would be impossible in a private shop or 
factory because of the magnitude of the 
lines of work. 

It is part of the Regular Army Air Force 
program with Reserve training being used 
throughout that immense plant to teach 
these men not only to make repairs on 
air frames and repairs on your ordinary 
aircraft motors, but also on our newest 
and largest jet motors. I do not know 
any shop or plant that has an installa- 
tion that could overhaul so thoroughly 
and completely, take down to the last 
bolt and nut and rebuild to new condi- 
tion a jet engine, which I understand has 
to be changed every so many hours. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I might say to the 
gentleman that there are a great many 
private plants that are perfectly capable 
of doing that; in fact, they have done it 
right along. 

Mr. MONRONEY. On your new jet 
propulsion? 

Mr. HINSHAW. On new jet propul- 
sion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentle- 
man put a list of those in the RECORD 
that are equipped and ready to do a 
complete overhaul job down to the last 
bolt. Tinker Field can test the terrific 
centrifugal force in spinning chambers 
of these highly complex engines. 

Can these shops put these parts, each 
and every one-disassembled from the en- 
gine, literally through X-ray, fluoro- 
scope and other tests, to determine their 
soundness? When these motors are 
completed at Tinker Field they are more 
carefully assembled, inspected and 
tested than would be possible in the 
factory that built them in the first place. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Certainly all of the 
manufacturers of jet engines could do 
that as well as a number of engine over- 
haul companies such as Pacific Airmo- 
tive Co. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Most of them, I 
believe the gentleman will find, are 
pretty busy with their present defense 
orders. I would not like to see us tear 
down a highly successful operation that 
I think has proven its worth in keeping 
not only our aircraft in the air, but pro- 
viding for on-the-spot aircraft storage, 

‘so that we do not have to fly B-29’s out 
to California to have them made ready 
for immediate service. We have them 
on our air base now. They go through 
the air depot, and they are on their way 
overseas immediately. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There are several 
private manufacturers located on Long 
Island and in and about the city of New 
York and in the State of Maryland so 
that you do not even have to fly as far 
as Oklahoma to get this service. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But we already 
have B—29’s in “moth balls” on this field. 
It is good economy to be able to over- 
haul them on the same field where they 
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are stored. I do not believe it is proper 
to tear down such a successful develop- 
ment that has been so successful in 
maintaining our aircraft through the 
war and through the postwar period, 
I would like to see some business given 
to the private contractors, but of neces- 
sity, we must have our major depots, 
with their parts storage, plane storage, 
skilled technicians in every line of the 
thousands that go into a modern bomber. 

They are as essential to the mainte- 
nance of our fighting air forces as is 
a navy yard to the Navy. Our defense 
would suffer if we permitted any weak- 
ening of our present highly developed 
system. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 618. The appropriations contained in 
this chapter for the Air Force, Navy, and for 
the Army, which are available for the pro- 
curement or manufacture of supplies, mate- 
rials, and equipment of special or technical 
design may be used for the development and 
procurement of gages, dies, jigs, and other 
special aids and appliances, production 
studies, factory plans, and other production 
data, including specifications and detailed 
drawings, and for the purchase of copyrights 
and letters patent, applications therefor, and 
licenses thereunder pertaining to such sup- 
plies, equipment, and materials for which the 
appropriations are made. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HtnsHaw: On 
page 401, after line 11, insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 614. Whenever any appropriation or 
contract authority contained in this chapter 
is used for the procurement from a contrac- 
tor of any article or service to be manu- 
factured or performed in a Government- 
owned plant or facility, and whenever in the 
course of such procurement any tool, die, jig 
or other production facility is furnished to 
such contractor by any agency of the Gov- 
ernment, the contractor shall pay into the 
Treasury of the United States the full rental 
or use value of such plant or production 
facility so used by him, and such rental or 
use value shall be calculated in the same 
manner and to the same extent as though the 
contractors did in fact own, lease, or rent 
from another, acquire or manufacture such 
plant or production facility himself: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not apply in 
any case, and to the extent, that a contractor 
has contracted to establish a pilot produc- 
tion line in such a Government-owned plant, 
but it shall apply in such case when a pro- 
duction contract shall be entered into. 
Nothing contained in this section is intended 
to prevent the sale of any Government-owned 
plant or production facility to any contractor 
pursuant to any act authorizing the sale of 
Government property.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
recognize that this amendment is subject 
to a point of order, but I have introduced 
it for the purpose of making it a matter 
of record. I do so for this reason: 

More and more the procurement of the 


armed services is going into Govern- 


ment-owned plants all over the United 
States. It will be remembered that 
something approaching 1,600 such plants 
were built by the Government during 
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the war. Some of them were in my area 
and some are in your areas. Some of 
them are elsewhere in the United States. 
But we started a program here shortly 
after the war for the disposition of these 
Government-owned plants. A number 
of them were disposed of. ‘Then for 
some unknown reason, or for some rea- 
son unknown to me, at least, that dis- 
position stopped and the rest of them 
have been continued in Government 
ownership. 

The effect of the Government owner- 
ship of these plants is that they now 
lease them for a price or for a nominal 
sum. In some cases they are leased for a 
dollar a year plus maintenance. The 
Government in turn will furnish tools, 
dies, jigs, fixtures, and other equipment 
at no cost to the manufacturer. 

The type of amendment I have offered 
has been made at the suggestion of or- 
ganized labor groups who are employed 
in these plants, in the belief that if the 
transfer of business from privately 
owned plants to Government-owned 
plants continues, it will be perfectly pos- 
sible for the Government to take over 
and operate these plants, thus national- 
izing the aircraft industry. That would 
be a sad day for this country. The na- 
tionalization of military production 
means that you will have a second-best 
Military Establishment, because it re- 
quires real competition to develop the 
highest and best that can be done by 
human ingenuity. 

I recognize that there is to be some 
saving made, which is only an apparent 
saving, by putting this production into 
Government-owned plants at practically 
no rent, because then the appropriations 
made under this bill will go a little fur- 
ther when it comes to the numbers of 
items that may be obtained. However, 
in the long run there are two categories 
of people who suffer. The first is the 
taxpayer of the United States, and the 
second is the local government. These 
plants are local-tax-exempt, and the 
local governments cannot receive any in- 
come from them for tax purposes. 

I would hope that a bill could be intro- 
duced that would require a reimburse- 
ment to the local communities for the 
tax moneys they lose by virtue of having 
Government plants in their areas. I 
think the taxpayers of the United States 
should receive the full rental value of 
the property they own. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to compli- 
ment my colleague from California for 
bringing this point to the attention of 
the House today. He is indeed telling 
the truth when he says this present 
method of operation is a direct blow at 
private industry, because it subsidizes 
one type of private industry against an- 
other type by furnishing them jigs, dies, 
tools, and plant facilities at a dollar a 
year cost, and putting them in competi- 
tion with private industries who have 
their whole capital investment to charge 
off when making bids on Government 
contracts. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. That is quite correct. 
It makes it possible to distribute the con- 
tracts on a bid basis which is unfair to 
privately owned plants and hence to 
truly private industry. More people than 
we few here are concerned with this. It 
is a matter of great concern to the labor 
organizations of the United States that 
the defense procurement shall remain in 
the competitive classification and in com- 
petitive private industry and not come 
under Government control and opera- 
tion. These great organizations do not 
want to become civil-service employees. 
They do not feel that the benefits which 
would come to them as civil-service em- 
ployees would outweigh the rules and 
regulations under which they would have 
to live and operate. They prefer to work 
and have their opportunities in private 
industry. 

I hope, while this cannot be considered 
effectively here on the floor of the House 
under this bill, the great Committee on 
Armed Services will consider this sub- 
ject carefully and weigh the facts as they 
may be learned. The subject of this 
amendment is one of the most vital sub- 
jects, other than our international posi- 
tion, which we face today. It is the sub- 
ject of Government ownership and op- 
eration of industry versus private own- 
ership and operation of industry. In that 
connection I call your attention to sec- 
tion 613 of this bill just read by the 
Clerk. That is a key section, key lan- 
guage in the law which is needed to im- 
plement the taking over by the Govern- 
ment of private industry engaged in 

manufacture for the Defense Establish- 
ment. The Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices might well look into the entire sub- 
ject before we go much further down the 
line toward nationalization of defense 
industry. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amend- 
ment, that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California has offered an amend- 
ment to which the gentleman from Texas 
raises a point of order. The gentleman 
from California concedes the point of 
order and the Chair sustains the points 
of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 629. The provisions of the act of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946 (60 Stat. 3), shall be applicable 
to the appropriations of the Army and Air 
Force for military pay for the fiscal year 

1950 and the current fiscal year, upon cer- 
tification by the appropriate agency of the 
department concerned. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: On 
page 411, after line 9, insert a new section as 
follows: 
` “Sec. 630. Not more than $15,000,000 of 
the amounts received during the current fis- 
cal year by each of the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force as proceeds from 
the sale of scrap or salvage material, shall 
be available during the current fiscal year 
for expenses of transportation, demilitariza- 
tion, and other preparation for sale or salvage 
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of military supplies, equipment, and ma- 
tériel: Provided, That a report of receipts 
and disbursements under this limitation 
shall be made quarterly to the Appropriation 
Committees of the Congress.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, this 
provision has been carried in the Depart- 
ment of the Army appropriation for the 
past few years to enable the Army to sal- 
vage and return vital materials to the 
United States. It is the purpose of this 
amendment to apply the same provision 
to the three services in order that each 
may salvage and return to the United 
States such matériel as is or may become 
valuable to this country. Reports indi- 
cate that the operation by the Army has 
been quite successful. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This chapter may be cited as the “Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1951.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
spoke on chapter X of the pending bill 
may have permission to revise and extend 
the remarks which they made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomas: On 
page 411, following line 21, insert a new 
chapter, as follows 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN (interrupt- 
ing the reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, this is undoubtedly a very im- 
portant amendment, and I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Coon, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7786) making appro- 
priations for the support of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have five legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks on the chapter 
of the bill under consideration today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that when the House 


adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock a, m. tomorrow. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 22—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 587) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States which 
was read and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 22 of 1950, prepared in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949. The plan improves 
the grouping of Government programs 
according to their major purposes by 
transferring the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. This reor- 
ganization carries out the specific rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government that “the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association be placed 
under the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency.” 

At present, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, a wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporation, is a subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Its purpose is to provide a secondary 
market for home mortgages insured or 
guaranteed by other Government agen- 
cies through the purchase, service, and 
sale of such mortgages. In addition, it 
is authorized to make direct loans for 
housing in Alaska. As of the end of 
March 1950 its total holdings were ap- 
proximately a billion dollars and its out- 
standing commitments to purchase were 
more than $1,400,000,000 in addition. 
Such a volume of activity has an obvious 
impact on the Government’s entire hous- 
ing program. 

The Congress has long recognized that 
the function of such a secondary market 
is closely related to the entire housing 
program. The Federal National Mort- 
gage Association originally was char- 
tered by the head of the Federal Housing 
Administration as authorized by title III 
of the National Housing Act. In rechar- 
tering the Federal National Mortgage 
Association 2 years ago the Congress 
recognized the relationship between it 
and the operations of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency by providing that 
the Federal Housing Commissioner alone 
would have authority to determine 
whether and when the Federal National 
Mortgage Association should be termi- 
nated. This act also required submis- 
sion of semiannual reports to the Federal 
Housing Commissioner and for the 
transmittal by him of these reports to 
the Congress together with his recom- 
mendations thereon. 

Nearly 3 years ago the Congress ap- 
proved the establishment of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency under an Ad- 
ministrator who could be held responsi- 
ble by the President and the Congress 
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for the general coordination and super- 
Vision of Federal housing programs 
placed in the Housing Agency at that 
time. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association was not then made a part of 
the Housing Agency because the provi- 
sions of section 5 (e) of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act then in effect precluded sub- 
‘mission of plans involving agencies whose 
organizational status had been changed 
by the Congress subsequent to January 
1, 1945. The act of February 24, 1945, 
transferred the Federal Loan Agency 
which included the Federal National 
Mortgage Association from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Moreover, the hold- 
ings of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association amounted to only $7,500,000. 
This small volume of operation presented 
few immediate problems of coordination 
with other aspects of the entire housing 
program. However, the basic relation- 
ship of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to the housing program was 
recognized by making the Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
or his designee, a member of the National 
Housing Council. 

The present high volume of activity 
by the Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation has radically altered the situation 
which existed in 1947 and has made it 
essential that these market operations 
be geared more closely into the Govern- 
ment’s housing program. The manner 
in which these market operations are 
administered has a direct effect on the 
kind of mortgages written and the avail- 
ability and cost of mortgage credit. The 
secondary market must be administered 
therefore at all times in full consistency 
with other programs affecting housing 
credit, 

The Government seeks to accomplish 
the objectives of its housing program 
through the use of several methods. The 
purchase and sale of home mortgages in 
the secondary market by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association is merely 
one of such methods. Others include the 
insurance of home mortgages and im- 
provement loans, insurance of shares of 
savings and loan associations, and loans 
and grants to local public agencies for 
the purpose of financing low-rent hous- 
ing projects and slum clearance. All of 
these methods are means whereby the 
objectives of the housing program are 
achieved and should be the responsibil- 
ity of the agency charged with that pro- 
gram. 

The transfer of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association will not prevent 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
from making loans to business enter- 
prises on the security of real estate, or 
from accepting mortgages as collateral 
ir connection with a business loan. This 
type of activity is consistent with normal 
business lending functions. 

The transfer of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency will assure the 
necessary coordination of its operations 
with other housing programs, thus pro- 
viding a sounder basis for future progress 
toward a better-housed America. It is 
not probable that the reorganization in 
this plan will immediately result in re- 
duced expenses, but in view of the rela- 
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tionship to other programs of housing 
aids, a more consistent approach in car- 
rying out such policies will be possible 
and should result in long-term econ- 
omies. 

After investigation I have found, and 
I hereby declare, that each reorganiza- 
tion included in Reorganization Plan No. 
22 of 1950 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949. 

In view of the direct relation of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
to other housing-finance programs, 
which was initially recognized by the 
Congress and only last year reiterated by 
the Commissior on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, I 
recommend that the Congress grant its 
approval to the transfer provided in this 
reorganization plan. 

Harry S. Truman. 

TRE WHITE House, May 9, 1950. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 23—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 588) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 23 of 1950, prepared in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949. The plan further 
promotes the grouping of Government 
programs according to their major pur- 
poses by transferring from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency the 
lending functions of the Government 
with respect to the production and dis- 
tribution of prefabricated houses and 
components. This reorganization would 
be consistent with the objective set by 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
which recommended that “all housing 
activities be placed in one agency under 
a single administrator.” 

Under its general powers pursuant to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, and pursuant to the Veterans’ Emer- 


- gency Housing Act of 1946, the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation has made 
a number of loans to finance the produc- 
tion, distribution, and marketing of pre- 
fabricated houses and components. In 
addition, under section 102 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1948, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is specifically author- 
ized to make loans, not exceeding $50,- 
000,000 outstanding at any one time, to 
finance the production of such housing. 
The greater portion of the loans so au- 
thorized have been made and are now 
outstanding. 

The development of an efficient pre- 
fabricated housing industry is an essen- 
tial part of the total housing program. 
It, therefore, requires integration with 
the major housing activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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Moreover, the functions to be trans- 
ferred from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are complementary to other 
activities of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency in the field of manufac- 
tured housing. The agency has under 
way considerable research on this type 
of housing construction. Under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, the Federal Housing 
Administration, a constituent agency, in- 
sures loans for the manufacture of such 
housing as well as mortgages on such 
houses when erected and sold. Thus, 
the successful operation of the program 
of loans for the manufacture of prefab- 
ricated houses depends, to a large extent, 
on the ready availability of mortgage in- 
surance by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration as the primary means of assur- 
ing permanent financing for their sale. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
also insures mortgages on rental housing 
developments to serve military installa- 
tions under title VIII of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, the so-called 
Military Housing Act. The Congress 
recently has recognized the place of pre- 


-fabricated houses in this program by 


amending the law to make it clear that 
the Department of Defense should use 
prefabricated housing which conforms to 
standards established by the Federal 
Housing Administration wherever it is 
feasible to do so. The development of a 
strong, expansible prefabricated housing 
industry also is essential for rapidly 
meeting any emergency housing needs 
of the country. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, in cooperation with the 
National Security Resources Board, 
should be in a position to encourage 
peacetime uses of prefabricated housing 
readily adaptable to potential emergency 
requirements of the future. 

The transfer by this reorganization 
plan of the functions, loans, and unused 
authorizations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with respect to pre- 
fabricated housing will place most of the 
Government functions concerning such 
housing in the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. This will make possible 
greater consistency between governmen- 
tal assistance available for the produc- 
tion or manufacture of prefabricated 
houses with governmental assistance 
available for the distribution, erection, 
and marketing of such housing, It will 
also assure coordination and integra- 
tion of the prefabricated housing func- 
tions with other programs within the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
thus materially assist in carrying out the 
national housing policy. 

This reorganization may not result in 
substantial immediate savings, although 
benefits should be achieved through im- 
proved operations which will result in 
economies over a period of time. An 
itemization of these economies in ad- 
vance of actual experience is not prac- 
ticable. 

After investigation I have found, and 1 
hereby declare, that each reorganization 
contained in Reorganization Plan No. 23 
of 1950 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in 
section 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE House, May 9, 1950. 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 24—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 589) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 24 of 1950, prepared in ac- 
cordance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949. The plan transfers the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Corporation 
will continue to be administered by its 
board of directors and officers but sub- 
ject to the supervision, coordination, and 
policy guidance of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

This reorganization plan is an im- 
portant additional step in simplifying the 
organization of the executive branch of 
the Government and also in making more 
effective the various Government serv- 
ices to business. In my special message 
of May 5 to the Congress I stressed the 
necessity of assuring the most effective 
coordination of Government aids to 
small and independent businesses. For 
this reason, I recommended that major 
responsibility for these programs be 
placed in the Secretary of Commerce. 
The need for such unified leadership and 
coordinated direction is no less essential 
with respect to our general business 
programs, 

Both the business loan program of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the various services to business provided 
by the Department of Commerce have 
the same major purpose—the develop- 
ment of American business and industry. 
Government aid to business may involve 
loans, loan insurance, economic and trade 
information, managerial and technical 
assistance, or a combination of several of 
these different types of services. If these 
various services are to be of the greatest 
benefit to the business community, uni- 
fied supervision is necessary. Vesting su- 
pervision of the Corporation in the Sec- 
retary of Commerce will promote con- 
sistent policies and coordinated admin- 
istration for both the financial and non- 
financial services to business. 

By grouping in one agency all the 
principal services to business, the plan 
follows a pattern of organization which 
has proved highly successful in the 
areas of agriculture and housing. Up to 
1939 the Farm Credit Administration, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion—all of them major agricultural 
financial programs—were outside the 
Department of Agriculture. Today no 
major agricultural credit programs are 
outside the Department of Agriculture. 

Similarly, most of the major housing 
programs, including those involving 
loans and insurance, have been grouped 
in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Further, I am transmitting to- 
day Reorganization Plans Nos. 22 and 23 
of 1950, which carry this policy forward 
by transferring the Federal National 
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Mortgage Association and loans for fac- 
tory-built homes to the housing agency. 

Only in the business area do we still 
maintain organizational cleavage be- 
tween the Government's financial and 
nonfinancial activities. The reorgani- 
zation under this plan will produce ben- 
efits comparable to those we have al- 
ready obtained through unified admin- 
istration of our agricultural and housing 
programs. 

While the primary purpose of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is to 
make loans to business enterprises, the 
Corporation, even after the transfer of 
its housing functions, will still retain 
certain functions not directly related to 
its basic mission. These include the 


manufacture of synthetic rubber, pro- 


duction of abacd, and cperation of the 
Texas City tin smelter, which are tem- 
porary functions. Certain of these ac- 
tivities, particularly rubber, are sub- 
stantially related to existing programs 
within the Department of Commerce. It 
is, therefore, appropriate that they also 
be transferred along with the Corpora- 
tion to the Department pending decision 
as to their ultimate disposition. 

The Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment unanimously recommended that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
should be brought within the depart- 
mental structure of the executive 
branch. The Commission was not unan- 
imous, however, in recommending the 
department to which the Corporation 
should be transferred. A majority of 
the Commissioners favored transfer to 
the Treasury Department; a minority 
preferred the Department of Commerce. 
I have given the Commission’s recom- 
mendations careful study. In my judg- 
ment, the activities of the Corporation 
are designed primarily to aid business. 
This is also a basic mission of the De- 
partment of Commerce. On the other 
hand, the Treasury Department has no 
lending functions with respect to indi- 
viduals or private corporations. The 
transfer of the Corporation to the De- 
partment of Commerce is consistent 
with the organization of lending activi- 
ties for agriculture and housing. 

The plan transfers the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation as a corpo- 
rate entity to the Department of Com- 
merce. The Corporation's status with- 
in the Department of Commerce will be 
generally comparable to that of those 
35 wholly owned Government corpora- 
tions which are already within depart- 
ments or agencies or subject to the su- 
pervision of department heads. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No, 24 
of 1950 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949. 

The taking effect of the reorganiza- 
tions included in Reorganization Plan 
No. 24 may not in itself result in sub- 
stantial immediate savings. However, 
the important objective is maximum ef- 
fectiveness in the administration of our 
programs to aid the Nation’s business. 
Greater effectiveness in turn will pro- 
duce indirect savings in terms of the 
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quantity and quality of output in rela- 
tion to expenditures, An itemization of 
these savings is not practicable. 

The economic health and prosperity 
of this Nation are dependent upon the 
continuing growth of business and in- 
dustry. It is of vital importance that 
the various Government services which 
can play a part in promoting such 
growth make their most effective con- 
tribution. I strongly urge acceptance of 
this plan as a means of accomplishing 


this objective. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE HoUsE, May 9, 1950. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 25—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 590) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 25 of 1950, prepared in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949. The plan trans- 
fers the function of the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board from the Board to 
the Chairman of the Board and makes 
the Board advisory to the Chairman. 
The plan also provides for a Vice Chair- 
man, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The function assigned to the National 
Security Resources Board by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 is “to advise 
the President concerning the coordina- 
tion of military, industrial, and civilian 
mobilization.” Proper performance of 
this function requires action by the 
Board and its staff in two broad areas: 

(1) The conduct of advance mobiliza- 
tion planning which identifies the prob- 
lems which will arise and the measures 
necessary to meet these problems if and 
when the Nation moves from a peace- 
time into a wartime situation. 

(2) The formulation of current poli- 
cies and programs which will help the 
Nation achieve an adequate state of 
readiness against the eventuality of a 
future war. 

The role assigned the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board is clearly one of 
staff assistance to the President. The 
Congress recently recognized this fact in 
its approval of Reorganization Plan No. 
4 of 1949 which, pursuant to the specific 
recommendation of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, placed the National Security Re- 
sources Board in the Executive Office of 
the President. 

The accompanying reorganization plan 
is designed to make the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board a more effective in- 
strument. Successful performance of 
the Board’s mission requires a wide range 
of detailed study and analysis to cover 
all the major aspects of national mobili- 
zation. A committee of department 
heads or departmental representatives 
encounters some natural difficulttes in 
providing supervision and leadership in 
such an extensive and detailed activity. 
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The Chairman has the difficult task of 
exercising discretion as to which matters 
shall be submitted for Board approval. 
The departmental members of the Board 
cannot possibly supervise or approve the 
Board’s extensive and detailed activities 
and yet, as Board members, must accept 
ultimate responsibility for all such activi- 
ties. Likewise, the departmental mem- 
bers are encumbered by the difficulty of 
having to reach collective and speedy 
decisions on a great many matters for 
which they, as Board members, are re- 
sponsible. 

By vesting the functions of the Board 
in the Chairman, the difficulties of Board 
operation will be overcome. At the same 
time, the reorganization plan provides 
for the continued participation of the 
several departments and agencies in the 
task of mobilization planning. This is 
not only a matter of established policy 
but also a requirement of the National 
Security Act. The departments will con- 
tinue to have representation on the 
Board, The Board, in an advisory rela- 
tionship to the Chairman, will be a use- 
ful arrangement for obtaining the neces- 
sary participation of departments in 
mobilization planning and for coordina- 
tion of their activity. It will enable the 
departments to keep abreast of the total 
range of security resources planning. 
Without reliance on the departments for 
the execution of much of the actual job 
of mobilization planning, coordination 
with the total range of governmental 
policies and objectives would be lost. 

The Congress in passing the National 
Security Act amendments of 1949 rec- 
ognized the difficulty which exists when 
functions of staff advice and assistance 
are placed in a board-type agency. 
The National Security Act amendments 
of 1949 in clarifying the role of the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board and 
the Research and Development Board 
strengthened and increased the effec- 
tiveness of these staff agencies of the 
Secretary of Defense by providing for 
the exclusive exercise of responsibilities 
by the Chairman, This plan achieves 
the same objective for the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. 

The accompanying reorganization plan 
provides for a Vice Chairman appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The tremendous responsibilities 
of the National Security Resources 
Board and the heavy workload on the 
Chairman fully warrant this. Provid- 
ing the Chairman with a principal asso- 
ciate for the exercise of his responsi- 
bilities is consistent with the usual 
practice in other agencies of the execu- 
tive branch. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 25 
of 1950 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in 
section 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949. 

I have found and hereby declare that 
it is necessary to include in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan, by reason 
of reorganizations made thereby, pro- 
visions for the appointment and com- 
pensation of a Vice Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. The 
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rate of compensation fixed for this offi- 
cer is that which I have found to prevail 
in respect of comparable officers in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

The taking effect of the reorganiza- 
tions included in Reorganization Plan 
No. 25 may not in itself result in sub- 
stantial immediate savings. However, 
the important objective is maximum ef- 
fectiveness in security resources plan- 
ning. 

The security of this Nation requires 
that these steps be taken to enable se- 
curity resources planning to move for- 
ward more effectively. It is for that rea- 
son that Reorganization Plan No. 25 is 
today submitted to the Congress. It is 
for that reason, and that reason alone, 
that I strongly urge congressional ac- 
ceptance of Reorganization Plan No. 25. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, May 9, 1950. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Mack! is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


IMPORTS FROM RUSSIA 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on several recent occasions I 
have called the attention of the House 
to the fact that within the past few 
months 59,000 cases of Russian canned 
crab, valued at approximately $3,000,090, 
and which was caught and packed by 
slave or forced labor, have been shipped 
into the United States from Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

There is good reason to believe that 
Russia still has on hand about 400,000 
additional cases of this canned crab 
valued at $22,000,000. There is good rea- 
son to believe that Russia, unless pre- 
vented by actions of our Government, 
will ship this huge supply of crab meat 
into this country. If this happens, our 
prosperous Pacific and Atlantic seacoast 
crabbing industries will be destroyed, 
their cannery workers thrown into idle- 
ness, and thousands of crab fishermen, 
many of whom have invested their life 
savings in fishing boats, will be ruined 
financially. 

Neither our cannery workers nor our 
crab fishermen can compete with the 
slave-labor conditions that prevail in 


Soviet Russia. We should not expect 


that they should. 

These crab imports from Russia will 
not only hurt the American crabbing in- 
dustry but also will injure the American 
shrimp, oyster, and lobster fishing and 
processing industries. Russian crab is 
produced by slave labor and so can be sold 
much cheaper than can any of our proc- 
essed domestic shellfish. As a result, our 
American oysters, shrimp, and lobsters, 
while they probably will not be driven 
from the market, will be forced down in 
price because of the competition of Rus- 
sian crab. These other American shell- 
fish industries, as well as crabbing, will 
become far less profitable to both the 
employers and employees. 

Last year 1949, according to a report 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
United States imported from Commu- 
nist Russia $42,425,000 of canned crab 
and other products, while our exports to 
Russia totaled $6,646,000. In short, this 
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balance of trade, favorable to the Rus- 
sians, gave them a surplus of more than 
$35,000,000 of American dollars or dol- 
lar credits which they have employed to 
purchase from other European coun- 
tries iron, steel, lead, zinc, rubber, and 
other materials that can be used to 
greatly strengthen their domestic econ- 
omy and their war potential. 

From France alone, Russia last year, 
according to our own Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, purchased iron, cast iron, 
and steel valued at $19,782,840, copper 
valued at $11,028,820, lead valued at 
$1,583,160, tin valued at $941,000, and 
rubber and manufactures valued at 
$942,000. Much other potential war 
goods was bought by the Soviets from 
Belgium and Great Britain. 

While this trade with our cold-war 
enemy, Russia, flourishes, our American 
State Department with double-handed 
diplomacy on one hand exhorts the 
American taxpayers to provide billions 
for the cold war in Europe while with 
the other hand holds wide open the doors 
of our country to permit the invasion of 
our markets by Russian goods. This in- 
vasion of our markets by the Soviets, 
whether with crab or other commodi- 
ties, results in the weakening of our do- 
mestic economy by destroying domestic 
employment and undermining that 
prosperity at home which it is necessary 
to maintain if we are to finance con- 
tinued aid to the democracies abroad. 

This $42,000,000 of goods bought by 
the United States from Russia compared 
to only $6,000,000 of American goods ex- 
ported to Russia does not, of course, tell 
the full story of the surplus of American 
dollars being accumulated by the So- 
viets by this trade. The figures I have 
quoted cover only the trade between 
Russia and the United States, and not 
any transactions between Soviet satel- 
lites and the United States. This trade 
with the satellites is heavy, as is indi- 
cated by the large shipments of hats and 
shoes that Czechoslovakia has sent into 
this country much to the injury of 
workers in the hat and shoe industry. 

Furthermore, much Russian goods is 
being shipped by Russia to countries of 
western Europe and then transshipped 
by them into the United States. For ex- 
ample, of the 59,000 cases of Russian 
canned crab recently unloaded in Boston, 
44,000 cases came from Britain, which 
had obtained them from Russia on a 
barter deal, in which British goods were 
exchanged for the Russian crab. Im- 
ports, such as this crab; are listed as 
imports from Britain and not from Rus- 
sia, although the place of their origin 
was Russia, 

The administrative agencies of the 
American Government, all of which 
now are in the control of the Democratic 
Party, have the power to stop these im- 
ports of Russian canned crab and other 
goods. I do hope that some of these 
agencies will have the courage and wis- 
dom before it is too late to save our 
American crabbing industry from de- 
struction by Russian slave-labor compe- 
tition. 

President Truman’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, John Snyder, has the power to 
save by a mere scratch of the pen our 
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crabbing industry and other industries 
that are being hurt by too much impor- 
tation of Russian goods. The laws of 
this country not only permit him to pro- 
hibit the importation of goods produced 
by slave or forced-labor but direct that 
he shall stop such imports. He should 
no longer procastinate in doing so. 

Title 19 of the Customs Act of 1930 
says, and I quote: 

All goods, wares, articles, and merchan- 
dise mined, produced, or manufactured 
wholly or in part in any foreign country by 
convict labor or/and forced labor or/and 
indentured labor under penal sanctions 
shall not be entitled to entry at any of the 
ports of the United States, and the impor- 
tation thereof is hereby prohibited, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to prescribe such regulations 
as may be necessary for the enforcement of 
this provision. The provisions of this section 
Telating to goods, wares, articles, and mer- 
chandise mined, produced, or manufactured 
by forced labor or/and indentured labor, 
shall take effect on January 1, 1932; but in 
no case shall such provisions be applicable 
to goods, wares, articles, or merchandise so 
mined, produced, or manufactured which 
are not mined, produced, or manufactured 
in such quantities in the United States as 
to meet the consumptive demands for the 
United States. 

“Forced labor“, as herein used, shall mean 
all work or service which is exacted from 
any person under the menace of any penalty 
for its nonperformance and for which the 
worker does not offer himself voluntarily. 
(June 17, 1930, ch. 497, title III, sec. 307, 46 
Stat. 689.) 


Six Republican Members of the 
House, on April 6, joined with me in 
ccaling Secretary Snyder’s attention to 
this law and politely asked that he, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, enforce the 
law which directs him to ban the impor- 
tation of goods which are produced in 
whole or part by forced labor. The 
signers of that letter, in addition to my- 
self, were Mr, Totierson, of Washington; 
Mr. NongLAbp, of Oregon; Mr. Nrxon and 
Mr. Scupper, of California; Mr. MILLER of 
Maryland; and Mr. NELSON, of Maine. 

Twenty-five days after the letter was 
written to Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder asking that he enforce a law he 
is directed to enforce, we received a 
reply, not from Secretary Snyder, but 
from the Department’s Commissioner of 
Customs, Mr. Frank Dow, giving that old 
stall of bureaucracy that the matter 
would be investigated. 

He said: 

Presumably the Members of Congress who 
submitted the letter of April 6, 1950 are in 

m of factual data which lead to 
their conclusion that section 307 should be 
invoked. If you, or they, will submit any 
such information not only will it be appre- 
ciated but it will be most helpful in con- 
nection with the investigation which is cur- 
rently proceeding. 


In short, the Commissioner of Customs 
of the Treasury does not yet know what 
every man on the street knows, namely, 
‘that Russian goods are produced by 
forced labor which in the act of 1930 is 
defined as meaning “involuntary labor” 
or labor that “is exacted from any per- 
son under the menace of any penalty for 
its nonperformance and for which the 
worker does not offer himself voluntar- 
ily.” 
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By that statement Commissioner Dow 
and the Treasury Department admit not 
only that they do not know what the 
man on the street knows, namely, that 
Russian goods are produced wholly or in 
part by forced labor hut that they also 
are unaware what high ranking authori- 
ties in the State Department have said on 
this subject. 

If anyone in this country should know 
whether slave or forced labor is being 
employed in Russia, it is the State De- 
partment. Here is what William L. 
Thorp, United States Assistant Secretary 
of State, said as to Russia’s employment 
of forced labor. In a speech at Lake 
Success on February 28, 1949 before the 
UN Economic and Social Council, Mr. 
Thorp, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
said: 

At earlier session, abundant evidence of 
the existence of forced labor in the Soviet 
Union was brought to our attention by non= 
governmental organizations and individual 
member governments. Evidence continues 
to accumulate. Unless we are prepared to 
accept the curious Soviet defense that this 
all has been misunderstood and that it is 
really nothing but an educational project, 
nothing has been put forward which dis- 
proves in the least the original charge that 
forced labor is an integral part of the Soviet 
system of subjugation of the individual and 
exploitation of labor. In fact, the mounting 
testimony by thousands of individuals all 
adds to the weight of the evidence. 


If the Treasury Department, which is 
authorized and directed by law to ban 
imports into this country that are pro- 
duced wholly or in part by forced labor 
want to really investigate whether Rus- 
sia uses forced labor, I recommend to the 
reading of Secretary Snyder and Com- 
missioner of Customs Dow the book 
Slave Labor in Russia which was pub- 
lished by the American Federation of 
Labor in 1949. 

In a foreword to that book, President 
William Green, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, says: 


The documents published in this volume 
speak for themselves. Here is the story of 
the persistent and resourceful campaign of 
the American Federation of Labor against 
forced labor—a drive which eventually re- 
sulted in a decision by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council to conduct an 
international survey of this growing menace 
to human freedom. 

Here is first-hand evidence of the slave- 
labor system of the Communist all-powerful 
state. 

Here also is a report of the debate on forced 
labor that took place in the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. 

This debate is highly instructive. The 
speeches made by the representatives of the 
democratic countries and of the American 
Federation of Labor are outstanding as an 
interpretation of the struggle against slave 
labor and the degradation of human beings. 
Moreover, the debate clearly shows that 
though the representatives of Russia and 
the spokesmen of the satellite countries made 
lengthy and arrogant speeches, they did not 
answer the accusation that the Soviet sys- 
tem is based on human slavery—a charge 
which is substantiated by detailed and 
irrefutable evidence, 


In the same book, on page 27, Mr. 
William Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State, testifying before hearings of that 
Council, said: 
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Wherever Communist regimes have come 
into existence, they have brought in their 
wake a return to practices of slave labor 
similar to those abolished in the same coun- 
tries about a century ago. 


Also, Edward Corsi, New York com- 
missioner of labor, was quoted in the 
New York Times on page 12 of its issue 
of February 27, 1947, as saying: 

In April of last year, more than 2 years 
after the end of the Second World War, the 
Irkutsk Pravda, an official Soviet organ, 
could boast that 5,000,000 prisoners of war 
were being used in Siberia. 


Norman Thomas, many times Socialist 
Party candidate for President of the 
United States, in the New Leader, page 6, 
October 1947, wrote: 


The danger of forced labor in the Soviet 
Union is the greater because it is contagious. 
It is spreading to the satellite states, and 
Communists who defend and condone it 
in other parts of the world can be expected 
to practice it if they get power. 


David J. Dallin, Russian historian, 
writing in the New Leader in section 2, 
page 6 of its issue of March 29, 1947, 
wrote: 

Forced labor has become an essential ele- 
ment of the Soviet economy. This kind of 
cheap and obedient labor is a prerequisite 
for the fulfillment of the ambitious plans of 
industrialization, industrial expansion, and 
military preparedness. The Soviet slaves 
form the lowest class of Soviet society, the 
foundation on which rests the entire struc- 
ture. 


Victor Riesel, nationally known news- 
paper columnist whose column Inside 
Labor appears in 254 American newspa- 
pers, writing on the subject of Russian 
crab imports, recently said: 

Within the past few months, exactly $3,- 
000,000 worth of this fancily canned crab 
meat has come into the United States via 
Seattle and Boston—some of it direct from 
Russia's forced-labor fishing camps. This 
slave-packed food for America’s tables ar- 
rived in 59,000 cases, 15,000 of which entered 
Seattle right from Siberia. 

So that those who deal in this slave- 
speared crab meat shall know where it, comes 
from—I put in the record the fact that there 
are 17 such slave fishing camps, stretching 
from Murmansk to the Sakhalin Islands. 


When the American Federation of La- 
bor published its book Slave Labor in 
Russia, it included in that book the com- 
plete text of the Corrective Codes of the 
R. S. F. S. R. as it had been obtained 
and compiled by the British Government. 
Matthew Woll, chairman of the interna- 
tional labor relations committee of the 
American Federation of Labor and a vice 
president of the A. F. of L. wrote a fore- 
word in which among other things he 
Says: 

The working people of all nations owe a 
debt of deep gratitude to the Government 
of Great Britain for making public and avail- 
able to the free world the text of the forced- 
labor laws prevailing in the Russian empire. 

By presenting the full and official text of 
the Chronological Collection of Laws, De- 
crees of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, and Ordinances of the Government 
of the R. S. F. S. R., regarding the system of 
forced labor in the Communist paradise, 
the British Government has provided fur- 
ther irrefutable proof of the monstrous slave 
economy to which all those in the Kremlin 
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orbit are today subjected. Thereby, the 
British Government has rendered the high- 
est distinguished service to the cause of 
human freedom and decency. 


Miss Toni Sender, of New York City, 
assistant to the A. F. of L. consultants 
to the UN Economic and Social Council, 
on February 15, 1949, in e to 
the Council said, in part: 

The American Federation of Labor has 
received testimony from persons who have 
succeeded in escaping from the hell of slave- 
labor camps; testimony which contains ac- 
cusations of such a nature that no one can 
read these statements without the deepest 
feelings of horror and pity. * * * The 
reliability of the statements mentioned is 
demonstrated in the fact that all these per- 
sons, although unknown to each other 
describe the cruel circumstances in similar 
terms. In great detail they describe the use 
of political opponents, of stateless persons, 
of prisoners of war for forced labor. 


Was the Russian canned crab, 59,000 
cases of which were shipped into the 
United States produced by forced labor? 
While no American can get behind the 
iron curtain and see the crab caught and 
put into the cans, I think strong and 
convincing circumstantial evidence can 
be presented proving that it was. 

There is a Commission of Inquiry Into 

Forced Labor with offices at 112 Nine- 
teenth Street, New York City. Dr. Harry 
D. Gidouse, chairman and president of 
Brooklyn College, is chairman of that 
commission. Among its members are 
such well-known public figures as Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, former president of 
the University of North Carolina and 
now United States Senator from that 
State; Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer, 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
CIO; and Matthew Woll, vice president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Altogether there are 24 distinguished 
leaders of American labor, business, and 
education on that commission. 
This nonpartisan commission of dis- 
tinguished citizens on February 24 of 
this year, in the statement on forced 
labor in Russia, listed 17 slave-labor fish - 
ing camps in Russia. These 17 slave- 
labor fishing camps were given by the 
commission as having been established 
at the following 17 locations: Ust-Usa, 
Prorvinsk, Murmansk, Novaya Zemlya, 
Vaigach Island, Kem, Astrakham, Sak- 
halin Isiand, Kolyma, Kamchatka Camps 
Cluster, Nagayevo-Kolyma Cluster, Sak- 
halin ITL, Kamchatskiye ITL, Chukot- 
skiye ITL, Sevvostochnyye ITL, Ykut 
ITL, and Novaya Zemlag. 

The strength and weight of this mass 
of circumstantial evidence, I am con- 
vinced, should lead the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Snyder, and his Commis- 
sioner of Customs, Mr. Dow, to the in- 
escapable conclusion that a strong pre- 
sumption exists that the crab meat and 
other products we imported last year 
from Russia to a total of $42,425,000 were 
produced wholly or in part by slave or 
forced labor. This conviction should be 
strengthened further by the fact that 
Russia has steadfastly refused to permit 
any examination or inspection of her 
forced labor camps by us, the Nation 
into which she is shipping her goods. 

Russian canned crab and other mer- 
chandise about which a strong presump- 
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tion exists that it was produced by slave 
or forced labor is coming into the United 
States. Prosperity and employment in 
many American domestic industries are 
thereby being undermined and weak- 
ened. Russia is employing the Ameri- 
can cash or American credit she obtains 
from these transaciions to strengthen 
her own economy and war potential. 
Russia refuses to permit the American 
Government to make any examinations 
to determine whether or not slave or 
forced labor is employed in the produc- 
tion of these Russian goods. The burden 
of proof, therefore, should be on the 
U. S. S. R. to prove that these goods are 
not the product of involuntary labor 
before any more of such goods are per- 
mitted to enter our country. 

The problem is of sufficient magnitude 
to justify a complete investigation. Con- 
gress and the American people ought to 
know how much of these Russian forced- 
labor goods are being shipped, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, by Russia into the 
United States. Congress ought to know 
how much surplus American cash and 
credit Russia is obtaining from these 
transactions. Most of all, Congress 
ought to know what Russia is doing with 
the surplus American funds this trade 
provides her, what she is doing with 
these surplus dollars in the way of pur- 
chasing from other nations goods that 
add to the Soviet economic strength and 
war potential. 

Also, the Congress should know why 
our Treasury Department, has not and 
does not take any steps, although di- 
rected by law to do so, toward barring 
the continued importation of Russian 
crab and other goods produced by forced 
labor. 

In my opinion, an appropriate com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
probably the Committee on Labor and 
Education, should undertake immedi- 
ately a thorough and sweeping investi- 
gation of these Russian forced-labor im- 
ports which unless halted will continue 
to undermine and weaken our American 
domestic economy while at the same 
time strengthening a foreign power that 
harasses and embarrasses us at every 
opportunity. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr.SCUDDER. This statement tome 
is very interesting because, as the gen- 
tleman knows, my district adjoins the 
gentleman’s on the south, and comprises 
about 400 miles of the coast line of Cali- 
fornia. We have a very flourishing crab 
industry along that coast. I have had 
word, however, that Californians are 
very much disturbed about this great 
influx of Russian crab meat. It is cur- 
tailing business and discouraging the 
fishermen, 

Furthermore, I understand that just 
recently a large shipment of walnuts was 
brought in from Asia, I believe from 
China, which has had a very bad effect 
on the nut industry in California, a great 
part of which is located in my district. 
Has the gentleman taken recognition of 
the great importance of imports of for- 
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eign goods produced at living standards 
far below American standard? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I say to 
the gentleman from California that the 
amount of crab meat brought into the 
United States from Russia in the months 
of January, February, and March was in 
excess of the total shipments from Rus- 
sia into this country in 1949. 

As to walnuts, the amount of walnuts 
that were shipped into San Francisco 
from Russian-dominated China totaled 
110,000 pounds. These nut imports from 
China broke the price on walnuts from 
60 to 40 cents a pound and adversely 
affected the price on almost all varieties 
of nuts. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. May I say to the gentle- 
man that he has made, I think, a very 
important and a very appealing state- 
ment. In talking about this one particu- 
lar aspect of our tariff problems, which 
is the forced labor aspect, he is talking 
about perhaps the most dramatic and 
the most appealing of the whole flood 
of problems we have. But I do want 
to call to the gentleman’s attention 
that, except for the question of forced 
labor, we are meeting with the same 
situation everywhere in competition with 
most all other countries. 

Our subcommittee which has to do 
with fishing problems generally—and 
the gentleman's colleague from Wask- 
ington, who is present on the floor, Mr. 
TOLLEFSON, can tell as much about this 
as I can—held extensive hearings on 
that subject last year, and we found that 
the New England fisheries, the great 
fisheries centered around Gloucester and 
Boston, Mass., and elsewhere, were fac- 
ing that same type of competition from 
the perfectly free labor in Canada, but 
a labor which, of course, is paid very 
much less than our standards in America 
demand. If the situation continues, we 
are not going to be able to meet that 
Canadian competition. The same thing 
is going to happen with my glass industry 
in south Jersey as the result of Czecho- 
slovakian competition. The same thing 
is happening in the shoe industry and 
the same thing has happened to the 
old-established Waltham Watch factory, 
again up in New England. That is the 
pattern we are following. Instead of 
correcting it and making it somewhat 
better, we are proposing a conference in 
London to reduce further tariffs on 2,500 
different articles of American manufac- 
ture. 

I think the gentleman has made a very 
interesting and important statement, 
and I compliment him on doing so. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I am well 
aware that in 1949 we imported into this 
country 475,060,000 pounds of fish valued 
at $111,000,000. That quantity of fish, 
of course, had a tremendous impact on 
our economy and the American fishing 
industry. 

I am also well aware of the splendid 
job which the committee, of which the 
gentleman from New Jersey is a member, 
did in investigating this problem. I am 
also aware of the fact that the State 
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Department is holding a conference in 
London in September for the purpose 
of further reducing the tariff on many 
fish products in order to encourage more 
of them to enter our country. 

The point I am emphasizing here to- 
day, however, is that the Secretary of 
the Treasury who is directed by law to 
bar the importation into this country of 
any product produced wholly or in part 
by slave or forced labor has the respon- 
sibility and power to bar the importa- 
tion of such goods. I maintain there is 
ample evidence in my statement today 
to show that Russian canned crab is 
produced by forced labor and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should stop 
these crab importations immediately be- 
fore the crabbing industry of this coun- 
try is destroyed. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I compliment my 
colleague from the State of Washington 
for calling the attention of the Members 
of the House to this situation dealing 
with the importation of slave-labor-pro- 
duced crab products. If the gentleman 
will permit me I should like to add to 
his remarks another situation having to 
do with the same general subject. I 
think the gentleman is somewhat fa- 
miliar with it. I refer to the importation 
of Russian-produced furs into this coun- 
try, produced by slave labor also. I 
think the gentleman perhaps is familiar 
with the situation in our State of Wash- 
ington where, a few years ago, we had 
something like 200 fox fur farms. To- 
day there are only three. There are 
some 400 mink farms producing furs and 
nobody knows how long they will last. 
In Alaska the fur trapping industry has 
dropped considerably, largely because of 
the importation of Russian furs. 

If the gentleman will permit me fur- 
ther, I would like to add another com- 
ment in connection with that same sub- 
ject. I appreciate that he is giving me 
some of his time, but I do think the 
Recorp should show at this point some 
of the problems which exist. Since the 
end of the war the imports of Russian 
furs have increased 800 percent. The 
interesting thing about that is that the 
Marshall plan countries which we are 
trying to help-have not been permitted 
to increase their imports of furs to this 
country at all. Yet we take the position 
that we want to help the Marshall plan 
countries while we are not permitting 
them to increase their exports of furs 
to this country. We are, however, per- 
mitting the Russians and have permitted 
the Russians to increase their exports 
of furs to this country by 800 percent. 

By reason of the fact that we have 
permitted this situation to come about, 
the Russian fur imports now comprise 
about 30 percent of our total fur imports 
and because they are produced by slave 
labor they can undersell any fur on the 
market. For that reason our raw fur 
market is controlled by these imports. 

Mr. Speaker, I want again to compli- 
ment the gentleman for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the House. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr, 
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To.tieFson] for his contribution to the 
discussion. 

I want to point out again as I have 
said earlier that we imported from Rus- 
sia more than $42,000,000 of Russian 
goods while we sold to Russia only $6,- 
000,000 worth of goods. That means 
Russia has a surplus of our dollars, or of 
our credit, to the extent of $35,000,000, 
which she is using in other nations to 
buy goods that strengthen her econ- 
omy. I want to point out that I am re- 
ferring solely to trade between the 
United States and Russia and not to 
trade between the United States, Russia, 
and her satellite countries. 

If we considered trade with Russian 
satellites also, the volume of the favor- 
able trade balance for the Russian con- 
trolled nations would be considerably in 
excess of $35,000,000. 

I also want to point out that the 35,- 
000,000 of surplus dollars does not in- 
clude any shipments of Russian ma- 
terials or merchandise that Russia or her 
satellites have made to the Western Pow- 
ers who later shipped these Russian 
goods into the United States. Of the 
59,000 cases of canned crab, which were 
landed in the United States recently, 
44,000 cases came from Great Britain 
and not Russia. Russia shipped them to 
Great Britain, and Great Britain trans- 
shipped them to the United States. 
That gave Russia additional money with 
which the Russians bought iron, steel, 
rubber, lead and zinc, and other ma- 
terials to strengthen their own domestic 
and war economy. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Coming 
back to the fur industry, I am sure it 
might be of interest to know about the 
imports of furs from Russia. Hearings 
were held 3 years ago, and testimony was 
given by the Commerce Department to 
the effect that a delegation was sent from 
the United States by Henry Wallace, 
when he was Secretary of Commerce, 
asking Russia to ship more furs into the 
United States. The peculiar thing is 
that, although most people who want to 
go to Russia cannot get there, it is al- 
ways easy for the fur buyers to get visas 
and to be there during the fur market, 
I realize the logic of your statements, 
but I am sure you realize that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has the power 
to do something about this if and when 
he wants to do so. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is directed by law 
to ban the importation of forced labor 
produced goods. He admits in a letter to 
me he is directed by law to do that. He 
now asks the seven Congressmen, who 
have asked him to invoke the law against 
Russian imports, if we can prove that 
Russian crab is produced by slave labor. 
I have submitted in my talk today a 
statement by the Assistant Secretary of 
State, who says that Russian goods are 
produced by forced labor. The State De- 
partment, if anybody, should know 
whether these goods are or are not pro- 
duced by forced labor, 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Of 
course, the President, under the powers 
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delegated to him, has already put em- 
bargoes or near-embargoes into effect 
during the years. We have an import 
embargo of 800,000 bushels on wheat 
coming into the United States, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The Presi- 
dent certainly has not put it on imports 
of Russian crab, because in April of this 
year we imported as much crab from 
Russia as we imported from Russia in all 
the 12 months of last year. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. There is 
an embargo of 125,000 bales of short- 
staple cotton. That is all that can be 
imported. The long-staple cotton is con- 
siderably larger. But there is ample law, 
regardless of the slave-labor angle, to 
protect the American market if and when 
anyone wants to do it. 

Mr. MACE of Washington. I think 
the gentleman is right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Washington has 
expired. 

(Mr. HinsHaw asked and was given 
permission to extend the remarks he 
made in Committee of the Whole and 
include certain excerpts.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHUDOFF] 
is recognized. 

SEGREGATION IN SWIMMING POOLS IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, to my 
most profound regret, and to the cha- 
grin and sorrow of every true Ameri- 
can—every disciple of the true principles 
of democracy—I learned last week that 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia had reported out a bill, the sole aim 
of which is to deprive a minority group 
of American citizens of the equal rights 
guaranteed them under the Constitution 
of the United States. This bill, H. R. 
5968, is an endorsement of the vicious 
doctrines of discrimination and segrega- 
tion and everything that is un-American 
and contrary to the principles upon 
which our Nation was established. 

The sponsors of this legislation are 
attempting to disguise their real purpose 
by making it appear that their action 
merely would transfer the swimming 
pools in the National Capital parks from 
the control of the Interior Department 
to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. They are fooling nobody. 
They know that while the pools remain 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior they will be operated in 
accordance with the national policy of 
equal access to all citizens. This is the 
policy that has been so eloquently enun- 
ciated by President Truman—the policy 
that guarantees that no American shall 
be deprived of his rights because of his 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 
They also know that if they could suc- 
ceed in having the pools transferred to 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia the facilities would be turned 
over to the control of the District of 
Columbia Recreation Board, whose scan- 
dalous anti-American policies are mak- 
ing a shambles of the democratic way 
of life in our National Capital, destroy- 
ing the confidence of a group numbering 
nearly one-third of its citizens in their 
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Government, and threatening to wreck 
the harmony of relationship between 
Negro and white neighbors. This is the 
board which, under the aggressive lead- 
ership of its chairman, has publicly dis- 
avowed its responsibilities to function for 
the benefit of all citizens; by its arbitrary 
action has drawn color lines in the oper- 
ation of public services; has refused, by 
official action, to accept the pools for 
operation in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s policy of nondiscrimination; and 
only a month ago had the audacity to 
withdraw its program of free swimming 
instruction at the pools despite the fact 
that it is charged by law with this re- 
sponsibility and receives congressional 
appropriations for the purpose. 

It is incredible that the members of the 
District of Columbia Committee would 
have drafted legislation that would have 
the effect of violating the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
states unmistakably that no laws shall be 
enacted which shall abridge the privi- 
leges of immunities of citizens, had not 
these Members of the Congress been 
needled into this action by the false and 
inflammatory statements of the chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Recre- 
ation Board—a man who, above all 
others on the Board, should be a devotee 
of the doctrines of tolerance and brother- 
hood, but who prefers to dedicate his 
efforts to the interest of selfishness and 
prejudice. Oh, I know that this fellow 
goes about glibly and piously declaring 
himself to be opposed to the infamous 
system of segregation which he and his 
fellow Board member, James E. Schwab, 
have foisted upon the Recreation Board 
and the people of the District of Colum- 
bia—promising that the Board will make 
every possible and realistic effort toward 
the removal of racial segregation in pub- 
lic recreation—but doing nothing and 
fooling few. One thing is certain: al- 
though both Wender and Schwab blandly 
state that leading Negro citizens support 
their stand, they have never, to my 
knowledge, produced a single supporter 
of their views from Negro leaders. On 
the contrary, they have been openly de- 
nounced by Negro citizens and the Negro 
press. I will read you an editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Afro-American 
on April 12, 1950, which leaves no doubt 
of the editor’s opinion of the Chairman 
of the District of Columbia Recreation 
Board. I quote: 


Harry WENDER SHOULD QUIT 


All history—ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern—has been interspersed with revolting 
stories of the persecution of the Jewish peo- 
ple, which has taken many forms in many 
different lands and nations. 

One of the prime factors which turned the 
modern world against Nazi Germany and 
ultimately to the destruction of the Third 
Reich was Hitler’s abortive pogrom against 
minorities. 

We cite all this just to lead up to a discus- 
sion of Harry Wender, Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Board of Recreation. 

Mr. Wender is a member of a minority 
group and is as familiar with the history of 
his own race as we are, in fact more so, yet 
we find Mr. Wender, of all people, the chief 
champion of Washington's diehard and poor- 
trash bloc opposing all of the moves which 
would extend the blessings of democracy to 
another minority. 
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Mr. Wender's latest move, which is as In- 
cendiary as anything that Hitler proposed, is 
the action of the Recreation Board in wash- 
ing its hands” of all responsibility in the 
abolition of segregation in public swimming 
pools. 

In advancing the idea that the Board will 
not be responsible “in case anything hap- 
pens,” Mr. Wender and his cohorts are prac- 
tically giving the green light to trouble- 
makers to see to it that something does 
happen. 

They are saying in effect, “Go to it, boys; 
stir up riots, we will not interfere.” 

But Mr. Wender is saying more than that. 
He is saying, in effect: “I do not believe that 
the Nation's Capital is ready for democracy. 
I have no faith in the stuff we are preaching. 
The people cannot be trusted to do the de- 
cent and right thing.” 

Mr. Wender’s so-called policy of gradual- 
ism is bunk. By what process does he reason 
that the people in one section are any more 
ready for progress than the people in another 
section? Freedom is not parceled out piece- 
meal. It is a matter of general policy as 
enunciated by the Department of the In- 
terior—or it is nothing at all. 

And we would also like to ask by what proc- 
ess does Mr. Wender reason that he of all 
people should decide when colored citizens 
are ready for their civil rights. Just who 
decided when he and his group were ready 
for theirs? 

Thousands of our boys paid with their 
lives and with life-long suffering to help lift 
the yoke of Hitlerism off the backs of his 
people in Germany. 

Many more thousands of us are contribut- 
ing our money and our moral support to help 
Israel carve a place among the nations where 
the persecuted people of Europe can find a 
haven and a right to racial integrity. 

By his bootlicking antics, by his catering 
to the cause of white supremacy, by his sel- 
fish attempts to ingratiate himself in the 
good graces of the people whose contempt 
for him is matched only by their contempt 
for us, he makes himself not only a traitor 
to the cause of democracy, but a traitor to 
his own people as well. 

Harry Wender should do one honest thing. 
He should say flatly, “I do not believe in 
freedom, equality and democracy and am 
therefore, incapable of administering it.” 
Then he should get out. 

If he is too cowardly to do this, we should 
find a way to kick him out before he destroys 
us all. 


Mr. Speaker, I heartily endorse the rec- 
ommendation of this forthright, plain- 
spoken editor—Harry Wender should get 
out before democracy in the National 
Capital is completely destroyed. 

Now I think that it is important that 
we review the recent history of public 
recreational activities in the city of 
Washington. For many years prior to the 
establishment of the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board the greater part 
of the program conducted by the former 
District of Columbia Playground Depart- 
ment was carried on on lands within the 
National Capital park system through 
the corporation and consent of the Na- 
tional Capital Parks. In an effort to fos- 
ter unified recreation for the District of 
Columbia, the Department of the Inter- 
ior on April 1, 1940, agreed to permit the 
then existing District of Columbia Com- 
munity Center and Playground Depart- 
ment to assume operational functions, 
including the issuance of permits, super- 
vision and leadership in connection with 
the program of supervised recreation in 
the National Capital Parks. The facili- 
ties involved included an archery green, 
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4 badminton courts, 18 baseball and 27 
softball diamonds, 2 basketball courts, 
7 croquet courts, the Palisades field- 


house, 11 football gridirons, 4 hockey 


courts, 34 horseshoe courts, 4 marble 
rings, 79 picnic groves, 2 shuffleboard 
courts, 3 soccer fields, a speedball court, 
50 tennis courts, and 5 volleyball courts. 

Responsibility for the foregoing facili- 
ties previously had been a function of 
the National Capital Parks Recreation 
Division. 

The District of Columbia Recreation 


‘Department succeeded the Community 


Center and Playground Department in 
1942, continuing to operate the afore- 
mentioned facilities as agents for the 
National Capital Parks. 

On August 29, 1949, a formal agree- 
ment between the Department of the In- 
terior and the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Board, as provided by the act of 
April 29, 1942, which created the board, 
gave the Recreation Department permis- 
sion to conduct a recreational program in 
Anocostia Park, Archbold Parkway, 
Barnard Hill Park, Barry Farms Play- 
ground, Battery Kemble, Fort Bayard 
Park, Fort Bunker Hill Park, Fort Dupont 
Park, Garfield Park, Glover Parkway, the 
Mall, Montrose Park, the Washington 
Monument Grounds, Oxon Run Parkway, 
the President’s Park, Rock Creek Park, 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, West 
Potomac Park, and Fort Stanton Park, 

The recreational facilities within these 
areas include many which previously had 
been operated by the District of Columbia 
recreation authorities by permit. 

The agreement of August 29, 1949, also 
provided that other National Capital 
Park areas might be made available to 
the Board from time to time and that the 
facilities operated by concessioners under 
contract with the Interior Department 
would be made a part of the agreement as 
soon as arrangements could be made 
with the concessioners. These included 
golf courses, tennis courts, boating, and 
bicycle concessions. The Department of 
the Interior regulation specifying that all 
of the park facilities should be operated 
upon a basis of nonsegregation was ac- 
cepted by the Recreation Board and the 
agreement further provided that the. 
Board would make every possible and 
realistic effort toward the removal of 
racial segregation in public recreation 
with respect to the facilities, public ac- 
tivities and programs which it now su- 
pervises on areas not under the juris- 
diction of the Interior Department. 

The swimming pools were not included 
under this agreement because of the un- 
willingness of the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board to operate the pools 
as nonsegregated public services. 

Mr. Speaker, even though no single 
agency or group could claim exclusive 
credit for the steady advancement to- 
ward equal rights for all citizens in the 
National Capital, the contribution of the 
Department of the Interior has been 
clear and sustained. The objectives and 
example of the Interior Department may 
be briefiy summarized in the principle so 
often stated by the President and the Su- 
preme Court, namely, that the power of 
government in a democracy must ever be 
exercised to insure the equal enjoyment 
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by all citizens of publicly supported serv- 
ices and that the Government must re- 
frain from using its powers to deny any 
racial, religious, or ethnic group free ac- 
cess to and enjoyment of such facilities. 

Concrete action to implement this 
basic policy in the use of park facilities 
began in 1939, when the Secretary of 
the Interior ordered the discontinuance 
of compulsory racial segregation in the 
use of picnic groves. Permits have since 
been issued for all picnic areas without 
regard to the race of applicants. No 
racial frictions have arisen. On the 
contrary, the people of Washington have 
demonstrated that white and Negro 
groups can picnic harmoniously side by 
side. 

Since 1940, by order of the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Washington Tourist 
Camp, long maintained as an exclusively 
“white” facility, has been operated on a 
basis of availability to all citizens with- 
out distinction of color. Here again, no 
incidents of racial friction have been re- 
ported since that time. Also in 1940 the 
Secretary ordered that the lighted tennis 
courts in West Potomac Park and the 17 
courts on the Mall be opened to all appli- 
cants without distinction. They had 
been operated for white players only. 
Not a single incident of conflict based on 
race has occurred in 10 years. 

In 1941, the Secretary ordered that the 
federally operated golf courses similarly 
be opened to all citizens. Both races 
have used the golf courses since that 
time freely and without friction. 

The six swimming pools on park lands 
have also been open to all citizens for 
a decade. Until 1949, Negroes applied 
to swim only in two of the pools. In that 
year, colored swimmers used two others. 
At only one of these, in Anacostia Park, 
interracial friction developed which re- 
sulted in the closing of the pool. 

Since 1941, the Department’s contracts 
with concessioners in the national parks 
have required them to operate in accord- 
ance with the Interior policy which has 
now been in successful daily operation 
for 10 years, The Department has re- 
peatedly urged the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board to abandon the rigid 
policy of compulsory segregation under 
which it has operated since its inception. 
In 1945, the Recreation Board incor- 
porated in its bylaws a provision that 
racial segregation must be enforced in 
the use of all recreational facilities under 
its control, The Acting Secretary of the 
Interior then reaffirmed the policy of the 
Department, calling for the unrestricted 
use of areas under its jurisdiction, and 
stated that this policy must prevail in 
all areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment even if administered by the Recrea- 
tion Board. 

Since that time, the Secretary of the 
Interior has taken every action within 
his legal authority to require that the 
Recreation Board administer facilities on 
park lands in accordance with the na- 
tional policy. Thus, in February 1949, 
the Secretary ordered the Recreation 
Board to cease discrimination in the 
granting of permits to play tennis on 
18 courts located on park lands, and to 
grant them without distinctions of race. 
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The Department’s efforts, however, 
were greatly hampered by a procedure 
of the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission whereby it assigned 
park lands to the District Commissioners 
who then turned them over to the Recre- 
ation Board for operation under its pol- 
icy of enforced segregation. A cover 
of legality was provided for this action 
by the Planning Commission’s arbitrary 
designation of certain areas exclusively 
for white recreation and others exclu- 
sively for Negro recreation. Action in- 
stituted by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior on March 15, 1949, led to 
the removal of such designations from 
the Commission’s maps and plans. 

Two months later, the Chairman of 
the District Recreation Board issued a 
public report acknowledging that the 
Board’s policy of enforced segregation 
was out of tune with accepted practices 
in the community, and that the action of 
the Planning Commission had removed 
the last barrier to its modification. 
Thereupon, the Board for the first time 
authorized the evening use of public 
school buildings by interracial groups; 
adopted a bylaw under which it is 
pledged to apply as rapidly as possible 
a policy of granting to all citizens equal 
access to all its facilities, and permitted 


the Society of Friends to operate two 


playgrounds throughout the summer on 
a nonracial basis. Both the example 
and the voice of the Department of the 
Interior were instrumental in realizing 
all these advances. 

These signs of progress were climaxed 
in August 1949 by the signing of a formal 
agreement under which the Recreation 
Board is to operate recreation programs 
on 19 parklands. Additional lands may 
be made available to the Board from time 
to time, and facilities operated by con- 
cessioners under contract with the In- 
terior Department—golf courses, tennis 
courts, boating, and bicycle concessions— 
are to be made part of the agreement as 
soon as arrangements can be made with 
the concessioners. The crucial signifi- 
cance of this agreement lies in the pro- 
vision that the Recreation Board shall 
operate all these facilities in accordance 
with the Department’s policy, that is, 
“none of them shall be restricted to use 
by any people on the basis of their race, 
creed, color, or national origin.” 

In recent years the auditoriums in 
Federal buildings have not enforced seg- 
regation in their audiences. Year after 
year the Watergate concerts, ceremonies, 
and celebrations on the Washington 
Monument Grounds, at the Lincoln Mem- 
orial, and in other park areas have fur- 
ther demonstrated to Washingtonians 
the practicality of a policy of nondis- 
crimination in public entertainment. 
More recently a nondiscrimnating sum- 
mer theater has been established at Me- 
ridian Hill Park. At none of these func- 
tions has the racial trouble anticipated 
by pessimists arisen to frustrate expres- 
sion of the democratic creed. 

The views of the Secretary are so well 
known in the Department that no spe- 
cific order was necessary to insure equal 
access to the cafeterias in the New In- 
terior Building when it opened in 1937, 
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Interior led the way in the trend which 
soon developed to guarantee free use by 
all employees of the eating facilities in 
Government buildings. More recently, 
in the wake of this development, other 
Federal agencies have opened to all pa- 
trons the restaurants at the National Air- 
port and National Zoological Park. 

Over the years the Department’s dem- 
onstration of the practicability of democ- 
racy in recreation and in admission to 
entertainment and eating places has ex- 
erted a steady influence on the practices 
of private proprietors in the District. 
In recent years several downtown movie 
theaters have opened their doors to all 
comers; Washington’s new legitimate 
theater is operating successfully without 
enforced segregation; university audito- 
riums have been opened; a major sports 
arena has stopped segregating its pa- 
trons. Restrictions imposed by local 
bodies on interracial competition in ama- 
teur athletics have been removed. With 
one major exception, Washington’s uni- 
versities have opened their doors to stu- 
dents of different races. Most recently 
a large number of downtown restaurants 
have ended the practice of turning away 
Negro patrons. 

While Interior has been only one 
among many contributing forces in this 
unmistakable trend, its example and its 
voice have played a vital part in creat- 
ing the atmosphere in which progress 
can occur. On the other hand, the in- 
ability of the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Board to exert the progressive 
leadership essential to the successful 
discharge of its responsibilities is ob- 
viously reflected in H. R. 5968. I sin- 
cerely pray that the District of Colum- 
bia Committee will see fit to withdraw 
this bill before it is presented to this 
House. Such an action would give evi- 
dence of real statesmanship and the true 
democratic sense of fair play. If it is 
brought to this floor, I am sure that the 
righteous indignation of the Members of 
this body will insure its overwhelming 
defeat, and the Negro citizens of the 
United States will be reassured that they 
can still look to their Government for 
justice and protection, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1950. 
Hon. EARL CHUDOFF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge you actively oppose H. R. 
5968, bill transferring District of Columbia 
swimming pools from Interior Department 
to District Commissioners. Sole purpose is 
to designate use of recreational facilities on 
basis of race rather than need. Entire Nation 
will regard House passage as congressional 
endorsement of racial discrimination and 
segregation. 

District of Columbia Branch, National 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People; District of Columbia 
Federation of Civic Associations; Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee; Antidefama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith; American 
Federation of Teachers, Local 27; In- 
terracial Workshop; Washington Chap- 
ter Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice; Fraternal Council of Churches; 
National Council of Negro Women; 
Interdenominational Ministers Alli- 
ance; CIO Industrial Union Council, 
District of Columbia; District of Co- 
lumbia Branch, NAACP, Stephen 
Spottswood, President, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LeCompte, for 4 weeks, on ac- 
count of important business at home. 

To Mr. Davenport (at the request of 
Mr. McCormack), for an indefinite pe- 
riod, on account of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include the annual report of the Wash- 
ington County, Ark., Production and 
Marketing Administration Committee, 
notwithstanding it exceeds two pages 
and is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $369. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his own remarks 
in two separate instances, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend the remarks he made in the 
Committee of the Whole today and to 
include certain excerpts. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. COOLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include an address de- 
livered by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Hutchinson. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 8, 1950, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R.5876. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947, to provide for addi- 
tional appointments, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 10, 1950, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1435. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the chief of 
engineers, United States Army, dated No- 
vember 15, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
3 with accompanying papers and an il- 
ustration, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Russian River, Calif., authorized by 
the Flood Control Act approved on August 
28, 1987 (H. Doc. No. 585); to the Committee 
on Public Works and crdered to be printed, 
with one illustration. 

1486. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
December 12, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
Iustration, on a preliminary examination 
and survey of Humboldt River and tribu- 
taries, in Nevada, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved on June 28, 1938 
(H. Doc. No. 586); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed, with 
one illustration. 
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1437. A letter from the Chairman, the 
Textile Foundation, National Bureau of 
Standards, transmitting the Annual Report 
of the Textile Foundation, for the fiscal year 
ending December 31, 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1438. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, transmitting a letter concerning 
participation by Members of the House of 
Representatives in the Fourth Annual As- 
sembly of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, a specialized agency of the 
United Nations; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1439. A letter from the Acting Attorney 

General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of Julian Evelio Valdes-Rodriguez or 
Evelio Valdes Rodriguez, file No. 
CR 23766, and requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1440. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill relating to the activities 
of temporary and certain other employees of 
the Bureau of Land Management”; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

1441. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the sixth annual re- 
port of operations under the Fort Peck 
Project Act of May 18, 1938; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 6560. A bill to amend the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended, to authorize provisions in na- 
tional service life-insurance policies for in- 
creased monthly disability benefits; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2022). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 7739. A bill to provide that 
service of cadets and midshipmen at the 
service academies during specified periods 
shall be considered active military or naval 
wartime service for the purposes of laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; with amendment (Rept. No. 2023). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 8226. A bill to provide that on 
and after January 1, 1951, dividends on na- 
tional service life insurance shall be applied 
in payment of premiums unless the insured 
has requested payment of dividends in cash; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2024). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2128. An act to provide for the 
modification or cancellation of certain 
royalty-free licenses granted to the Govern- 
ment by private holders of patents and 
rights thereunder; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2026). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LEMKE: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 6152. A bill to promote the rehabilita- 
tion of the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe of In- 
dians, North Dakota, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2027). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LEMKE: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 7262. A bill to provide for the rehabili- 
tation of the Turtle Mountain Band of 
Chippewa Indians of the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation, N. Dak., and for other purposes; 
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with amendment (Rept. No. 2028). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 7255. A bill to provide for 
the conveyance of certain real property in 
Hopkins County, Ky., to the estate of James 
D. Meadors; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2025). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 8428. A bill to extend the provisions 
of Public Law 38, Eighty-first Congress, con- 
cerning loans by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to bona fide fur farmers in Alaska, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY of Illinois: 

H. R. 8429. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition of the Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H. R. 8430. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition of the Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GORSKI: 

H. R. 8431. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition of the Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 8432. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition of the Folish Legion of American Vet- 
erans by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Administratcr of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TAURIELLO: 

H. R. 8433. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition of the Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Veteran's Affairs: 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 8484. A bill to provide for a Delegate 
in the House of Representatives from the 
District of Columbia, for a Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia to be 
elected, and for reorganization of the execu- 
tive departments of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 8435. A bill to provide for the au- 
thorization for an appropriation for the re- 
construction and repair of roads, bridges, and 
other public facilities in the States of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota which were destroyed 
or damaged by floods in the spring of 1950, 
and for building necessary road dikes and 
levees and dike and levee protection; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 8436. A bill to amend the programs 
on the watersheds authorized in section 13 
of the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 8437. A bill to amend the programs 
on the watersheds authorized in section 13 
of the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 8438. A pill to provide for payment 
to certain retired members of the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve of a lump sum equal 
to their retirement pay for the period dur- 
ing which they remained in an inactive 
status without pay; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. J. Res. 467, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States empowering Congress to grant 
representation in the Congress and among 
the electors of President and Vice President 
to the people of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Con. Res. 201. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings held before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives relative to the national defense pro- 
gram; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

H. Res. 594. Resolution for the relief of 
Albert A. Wrede; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. Res. 595. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the manuscript entitled “The 
Making of a Congressman” as a House docu- 
ment; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina, rela- 
tive to providing for a report of sanatorium 
services provided by the State of South Caro- 
lina for veterans residing there; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY of New York: 

H.R. 8439. A bill for the relief of Magda 
and Alice Katz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, CARROLL: 

H. R. 8440. A bill for the relief of Noae 

Kawashima; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary, 
By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 8441. A bill for the relief of Yoshiko 
Ebihara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8442. A bill for the relief of Kazuko 
Higashide; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 8443. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Harue Imai Kagemoto; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8444. A bill for the relief of Yoko 
Kiriya; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8445. A bill for the relief of Teruko 
Kotani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8446. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kazuko Hayashi Kubota; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8447. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Setsu Takamori; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. N. 8448. A bill for the relief of Mieko 
Tazawa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8449. A bill for the relief of Nachiyo 
Watabe; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HEDRICK: 

H. R. 8450, A bill for the relief of Raief 
Neahem, Iffef Neahem, and Ihsen Neahem; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R. 8451. A bill for the relief of Yoshie 

Nozawa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 8 

H. R. 8452. A bill for the relief of Ronald 
Mow and Angeline Cecilia Mow; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MACY: 

H. R. 8453. A bill for the relief of the Is- 
brandtsen Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 8454, A bill for the relief of Hendri- 

cus Baay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
N: 


By Mr. PETERSON: 
H. R. 8455. A bill for the relief of Robert 
F. Cullwell; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2113. By Mr. POLK of Ohio: Petition of 
the Council of the Village of Milford, Ohio, 
signed by A. G. Aiken, Mayor, and attested by 
Violet Snell, Clerk, petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to amend H. R. 6000; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2114. By Mr. REED of Illinois: Petition of 
Mrs. Nancy M. Fischer, of St. Charles, and 
71 citizens of Illinois, opposing armed con- 
flict; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2115. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chairman, Independence Chapter, No. 641, 
B'nai B'rith, Washington, D. C., stating its 
approval and support of Senate bill 1527; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2116. Also, petition of Joseph P. Anderson, 
executive secretary, American Association cf 
Social Workers, New York, N. Y., endorsing 
the proposed plan for technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


—“Wepnespay, May 10, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, to whom the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike, in the 
midst of the night, O Lord, we whisper 
that soon the darkness will give way to 
dawn; in the tide’s far ebb, we know 
that it will return; in the midst of winter 
we cry to our hearts, soon the green 
banners of the spring will blow through- 
out the land. For these certainties we 
give Thee thanks, O God, who faileth 
us never; yet for one other certainty we 
thank ee even more, for surer than 
morning, surer than the returning tide, 
surer than the coming of spring, surer 
still are we that Thou art our friend 
forever, and that they who wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength. 

In these days of crisis and decision, 
give us the vision that moves, the 
strength that endures, the grace of that 
Holy One who wore our flesh like a mon- 
arch’s robe and walked our earthly life 
as a conqueror in triumph. We ask it 
in His ever blessed name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Ho.tanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
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Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 9, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. RUSSELL was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
considering Senate bill 1805, was author- 
ized to meet this afternoon during the 
session of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HOLLAND. Isuggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Martin 
Anderson Hill Maybank 
Benton Hoey Millikin 
Brewster Holland Mundt 
Bricker Humphrey Myers 
Bridges Ives Neely 
Butler Jenner O'Conor 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Saitonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Connally m Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Donnell ore Sparkman 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Langer Taft 
Ecton Leahy Thomas, Okla 
Elender Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Lodge Thye 
Flanders Long Tobey 

ar Lucas Tydings 
Fulbright McCarthy Watkins 

rge McClellan Wherry 
Gillette McFarland Wiley 
Green McKellar Williams 
Gurney McMahon Withers 
Hayden Malone Young 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 


Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLAaND], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Granam], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr, PEPPER] are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHOoNEY] and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR] are absent on ofi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Montana IMr. 
Morray] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DAR- 
By] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business. 
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The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERSTATE CRIME— 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
ready to make appointment of the com- 
mittee authorized under Senate Resolu- 
tion 202, providing for what is commonly 
referred to as the Crime Investigation 
Committee. In view of certain implica- 
tions or statements which have been car- 
ried in some newspapers, the Chair 
wishes to state that at no time has the 
President of the United States or the Vice 
President discussed either the resolution 
originally introduced by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] or the 
substitute; nor has it ever been discussed 
in our presence. Neither of us has ever 
discussed, nor has anyone else ever dis- 
cussed in our presence, the personnel or 
composition of the committee. The 
Chair therefore thinks it fair to make 
that statement in order that there may 
be no misunderstanding of the commit- 
tee as appointed by the Chair under the 
resolution. 

Inasmuch as the resolution authorizes 
the committee to select its own chair- 
man, it does not make any difference 
which member is named first. The reso- 
lution authorized the appointment of a 
committee of five members, to be taken 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Of course, the Chair 
cannot commit himself with reference 
to any bill which may grow out of the 
investigation. However, in view of the 
fact that two bills which have already 
been introduced on the subject, under 
the Reorganization Act and the rules 
contained therein, had to be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and because other legislation 
dealing with the subject would have to 
tie into the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce under the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee, the Chair has 
felt it proper to appoint three members 
from that committee and two members 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Therefore, the Chair appoints from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. O'Conor], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY]. 
From the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the Chair appoints the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Kerauver] and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
is entitled to the floor for 30 minutes 
after routine business has been disposed 
of. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be per- 
mitted to submit petitions and memo- 
rials, introduce bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and present routine matters for 
the REcorD, without debate. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITION 


A petition was presented and referred 
as indicated: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. LODGE) : 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress to 
study and review the problem of resurgent 
nazism and communism in Germany 


“Whereas there are growing reports of the 
resurgence of nazism and communism in Ger- 
many: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urges the Congress of the United 
States to institute a thoroughgoing study 
and review of the resurgence of nazism and 
communism in Germany; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth. 

“In house of representatives, adopted, April 
26, 1950. 

“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, May 
8, 1950. 

“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 

“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL IN QUEENS COUNTY, 
N. Y.—RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, following my remarks, a reso- 
lution adopted by the Council of the 
City of New York, N. Y., favoring the 
reinstatement of the veterans’ hospital 
program to provide a veterans’ hospital 
in Queens County, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


“Resolution 164 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to reinstate the veter- 
ans’ hospital program to provide a veterans’ 
hospital in Queens County 


“Whereas, in July 1947, Congress approved 
an appropriation for the construction of a 
1,000-bed veterans’ hospital in Queens 
County, and pursuant thereto, representatives 
of the Veterans’ Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C., did inspect a number of sites 
presented to them by the officials of the 
Borough of Queens, and said representatives 
of the Veterans’ Administration did select 
a 55-acre site in Bayside for such hospital 
to serve the 400,000 veterans in Queens, Nas- 
sau, and Suffolk Counties, of which more 
than 50 percent reside in Queens County; 
and 

“Whereas said project was later abandoned 
in December 1948, even though more than 
400 veterans in Queens County alone re- 
quired hospitalization and were deprived 
thereof for lack of available hospital beds; 
and 

“Whereas at the conclusion of World War 
II, when 649 beds were available for vet- 
erans’ care in St. Albans Naval Hospital, such 
bed availability has now been reduced to 
100 beds for extreme emergency cases only, 
and no beds are available in the Kings- 
bridge veteran facility in the Bronx; and 


“A true copy. 
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“Whereas legislation is presently pending 
in our national legislative bodies for the 
construction of such Queens County veter- 
ans’ hospital for which funds had previously 
been appropriated: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
New York memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to reinstate the appropriation 
previously made, and that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration be authorized and directed to 
proceed with that portion of its hospital 
construction program which will assure the 
erection of a veterans’ hospital in Queens 
County; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. Irving M. Ives and Hon. 
Hervert H. LEHMAN, United States Senators, 
and to each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the State of New York, as 
well as to Hon. Carl R. Gray, Administrator.” 
Tue City or New YORK, 

Office of the City Clerk, ss: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of a resolution passed by the Council 
of the City of New York on April 25, 1950, 
on file in this office. 

Murray W. STAND, 
City Clerk, Clerk of the Council, 


SUPPORT OF FISH MANAGEMENT—RESO- 
LUTION OF WISCONSIN DIVISION OF 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a letter from 
V. J. Muench, president of the Wiscon- 
sin division of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, enclosing a resolution 
adopted at the twenty-eighth annual 
conference of the League, at Des Moines, 
Iowa, March 23-25, 1950, relating to leg- 
islation providing support of fish man- 
agement, and I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement by me, together with 
the letter and resolution, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter 
and resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and, without ob- 
jection, the statement of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, together with the letter 
and resolution will be printed in the 
Recorp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The statement, letter, and resolution 
are as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILEY 

Mr. President, on May 3, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, beginning on page 6212, I 
placed a resolution which had been adopted 
by the twenty-eighth annual conference of 
the Izaak Walton League of America which 
met at Des Moines, Iowa, between March 23 
and March 25, 1950. That particular resolu- 
tion related to the Great Lakes fisheries. 

I have also been happy to receive a fine 
communication from the distinguished pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin division of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, Mr. B. J. Muench, 
of Green Bay. Mr. Muench conveyed a reso- 
lution which had also been adopted by the 
conference endorsing Congressman DINGELL’S 
revamped bill to provide funds for aid of the 
States in support of fish-management proj- 
ects. 

It was my pleasure to support Congress- 
man DINGELL’s original bill for this purpose. 
Unfortunately, President Truman vetoed 
that bill, saying that the ear-marking of 
funds for support of fish-management 
would be a bad precedent. I personally feel 
that earmarking of funds for conservation 
purposes is a splendid precedent, and the 
Izaak Walton League and other conservation 
organizations of America feel exactly that 
way. 

However, having been confronted with a 
Presidential veto, certain changes have now 
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been made in the Dingell bill (as stated in 
this resolution) so as to meet the Chief 
Executive’s objections. So, it is my earnest 
hope that we will be able to secure the pas- 
sage of this revised bill so that the great 
work done under the original Pitman-Robin- 
son law, can be paralleled in support of the 
fish-management field. 

Mr. President, I include the names of the 
very able citizens who serve as officers, di- 
rectors, and chapter leaders of the Izaak 
Walton League in my State. It is my own 
conviction that if the Izaak Walton League 
of America had been heeded many years ago 
in its appeals for conservation, then Amer- 
ica’s wildlife, fish, forests, and other herit- 
ages would not be so terribly dissipated as 
they have been in the past decade. 

President, V. J. Muench, 232 St. Mathews 
Street, Green Bay, Wis. 

Vice presidents: Charles Broughton, Win- 
nebago district, Sheboygan; Clarence Searles, 
Wisconsin River district, Wisconsin Rapids; 
C. F. Culler, Mississippi River district, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; R. J. Antes, Mendota dis- 
trict, Evansville; Wilton Erdman, Kettle Mo- 
raine district, Horicon. 

Secretary-treasurer, Arthur Kaftan, Co- 
lumbus Building, Green Bay, Wis. 

DIRECTORS 

Terms expiring 1950: Dr. A. M. Buechel, 
Fond du Lac; V. J. Muench, Green Bay, 
Joseph Soit, Two Rivers; William Cook, Ste- 
vens Point; Fred Steele, LaCrosse; Ray Zill- 
mer, Milwaukee. 

Terms expiring 1951: James Spindler, 
Manitowoc; Clarence Searles, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids; Pearl Pohl, Milwaukee; Lee La Fon- 
taine, Fond du Lac; H Klemme, Kiel; Robert 
Johnson, Milwaukee. 

CHAPTER DIRECTORS 

A. R. Jennings, Madison; Stewart Beaver, 
Manitowoc; H. Fale, Sheboygan; W. A. Otto, 
Watertown; C. P. Larson, Wausau; Dr. W. 
Enderby, Green Bay; Jerry Cutts, Stevens 
Point; R. F. Giddings, Beloit; Tom Kelley, 
Milwaukee; Ceylon Kohl, Ripon; Burton 
Lange, Horicon; Clyde Terrel, Oshkosh; Jerry 
Herchleb, Wisconsin Rapids; R. J. Antes, 
Evansville; E. J. Adkins, Fond du Lac; Al 
Rice, LaCrosse; Michael Kovac, Cudahy. 

Past president, A. D. Sutherland, Fond du 


Wisconsin DIVISION, 
Izaak WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
May 5, 1950. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Wurr: At the twenty- 
eighth annual conference held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, March 23-25, 1950,, the Izaak 
Walton League passed a resolution favoring 
the enactment of legislation to provide funds 
for the aid of States in sport-fish manage- 
ment along the general lines of the Pitt- 
man-Robertson law relating to upland game 
management. A copy of the resolution is 
enclosed herewith, 

In view of the fact that population in- 
creases, along with the other factors asso- 
ciated therewith, are making such a tre- 
mendous drain on our outdoor heritage, we 
believe it is to the interest of the people 
that measures on the order of the Dingell 
bill be enacted to help save that heritage. 

Therefore, in the public interest as well 
as in the interest of conservation, we re- 
spectfully urge your support of this legis- 
lation, and its prompt enactment. 

Very truly yours, 
V. J. MUENCH, 
President, Wisconsin Division, IWLA, 


Resolution 1 
Dingell bill 

Whereas the Izaak Walton League of 
America has long advocated the enactment 
of legislation by Congress to provide funds 
for aid of the States in sport-fish manage- 
ment along the general lines of the Pitt- 
man-Robertson law relating to upland game 
management; and 

Whereas the Dingell bill which was passed 
by Congress but vetoed by the President has 
again been introduced with the elimination 
of the major objections raised in the presi- 
dential veto and said bill is now pending 
before Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Izaak Walton League 
does hereby endorse unqualifiedly the Din- 
gell bill now pending before Congress and 
urges upon Congress the speedy enactment 
thereof; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Izaak 
Walton League of America that the Dingell 
bill when enacted should be administered by 
the Fisheries Division of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service along the same 
general lines and in the same manner which 
have proved so effective over the past 10 
years in the administration of the Pittman- 
Robertson law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State divisions of the 
league and the local chapters be urged to 
communicate directly with their representa- 
tives in Congress urging prompt action to 
bring about prompt passage of this bill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

H. R. 5103. A bill to provide for clerical 
assistance at post offices, branches, or sta- 
tions serving military and naval personnel, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1542); and 

S. Res. 261. Resolution favoring a rescis- 
sion of the order of the Postmaster General 
curtailing certain postal services; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1543). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 2875. A bill to extend for a period of 
5 years the time for appropriating and ex- 
pending funds to carry out the Federal Air- 
port Act; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1551); and 

S. 3173. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics to undertake a 
project under the Federal Airport Act for 
the development and improvement of Chat- 
ham Field at Savannah, Ga., during the fiseal 
year 1950; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1552). 

CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL SERVICE— 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE — ADDI- 

TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I report 
favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 3560) to rescind the order of the 
Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services, and I submit a report 
(No. 1544) thereon, i 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER] be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar, and, without 
objection, the name of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] will be added 
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as a cosponsor of the bill. The Chair 
hears no objection. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3565. A bill for the relief of Dragutin 

Sostarko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 3566. 7 bill to amend paragraph 1798 of 
the Tariff Act cf 1930; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 3567. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1923, to release certain rights and 
interests of the United States in and to cer- 
tain lands conveyed to the city of Chandler, 
Okla., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3568. A bill authorizing the Missouri 
River Basin agricultural program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S.3569. A bill for the relief of Harum 
Chowdhury, Mean, Abdul Motlib, 
Moklish Miah, Aftab Miah, and Jabid Ullah; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 3570. A bill to encourage the conserva- 
tion and development of the mineral re- 
sources of the United States, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Brewster, and himself): 

S. 3571. A bill to continue the authority 
of the Maritime Commission under the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act of 1946, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(Mr, MYERS introduced Senate Joint Res- 
olution 178, to increase the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for carrying out the 
provisions of Public Law 251, Eighty-first 
Congress, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 


PARTICIPATION BY UNITED STATES AT 
TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
FOUNDING OF PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution to increase the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for carrying 
out the provisions of Public Law 251, 
Eighty-first Congress, providing for par- 
ticipation by the United States at the 
two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
by me be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred, and, without objection, 
the statement presented by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be printed in 
the Recorp. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 178) 
to increase the amount authorized to be 
appropriated for carrying out the pro- 
visions of Public Law 251, Eighty-first 
Congress, introduced by Mr. MYERS, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The statement presented by Mr. MYERS 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MYERS 


Mr. President, the Republic of Haiti is 
now commemorating with a bicentennial 
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exposition the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of its capital, Port-au-Prince, 
As the second oldest republic in this hemi- 
sphere, the Haitian Republic and its people 
over the years, and under the leadership of 
President Dumarsais Estime, have waged a 
steadfast and loyal battle in the cause of 
democracy and human rights. This exposi- 
tion, which opened on December 8, 1949, is 
the first attempt by a Negro nation to pre- 
sent to the world an international exposition. 

The participation of the United States, 
with exhibits built around the central theme 
of our social, cultural, industrial, and sci- 
entific achievements as a free people under 
a democratic form of government, has been 
an outstanding success. It has brought to 
the exposition the kind of spiritual and 
political leadership commensurate with the 
stature of United States leadership in inter- 
American affairs, and is a symbol of the 
cooperation and good will existing between 
our two countries. 

I believe it is important that we should 
continue our participation in this worth- 
while event and have, accordingly, intro- 
duced a resolution providing for an increased 
authorization for this purpose. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
SENATE REPORT NO. 1515, RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SYSTEMS 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion with respect to the printing of 10,000 
additional copies of Senate Report No. 
1515, of the Eighty-first Congress, second 
session, which is a report of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, relating to 
the immigration and naturalization sys- 
tems of the United States. I ask leave to 
submit it and that it may be referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 88), submitted by Mr. DONNELL, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed 10,000 additional copies of Senate 
Report No. 1515 of the Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, which is a report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 137, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, as amended, on the immigra- 
tion and naturalization systems of the 
United States. Such additional copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 18 OF 1950 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeEt- 
LAR], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Neety], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Frear], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Leany], the Senator from 
Noth Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Ecton], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHax], 
members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service r-ssent at a 
meeting of that committee, I submit for 
appropriate reference a resolution ask- 
ing the fenate to act unfavorably on 
Reorganization Plan No. 18. - 

The resolution (S. Res. 270) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, as 
follows: 
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Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No, 18 of 1950 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on 
March 13, 1950. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 17 OF 1950 


Mr. AIKEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 271), which was re- 
fered to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No. 17 of 1950 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on 
March 13, 1950. 


BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 1950— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and Mr. 
Toney) submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (S. 3547) to define bank-holding 
companies, control their future expan- 
sion, and to require the divestment of 
nonbanking assets, which were referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Roy Blough, of Illinois, to be a 
member o? the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on- Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

Robert F. A. Studds, of Washington, D. C., 
to be Director of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; 

Kenneth R. Pinckney, for appointment as 
ensign in the Coast and Geodetic Survey; and 

Herman F. Rogall, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

One hundred and three postmasters. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS AT 
CHEYENNE, WYO. 

Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. O’MaHoney) asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp the address delivered by the President 
yesterday at Cheyenne, Wyo., which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


COPYRIGHT LAWS AND THE STATE OF 
ISRAEL—PROCLAMATION BY THE PRES- 
IDENT 
[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a proclamation 
by the President of the United States ex- 
tending the protection of the copyright laws 
to citizens of the State of Israel, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHAVEZ AT 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 

[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address de- 
livered by him at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR MARTIN 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recozp a newspaper re- 
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lease entitled “Happenings in Washington,” 
issued by him on May 8, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE HAND-OUT HIGHWAY TO DICTATOR- 
SHIP—EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY 
H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record excerpts from an 
address entitled The Hand-Out Highway to 
Dictatorship,” delivered by H. W. Prentis, 
Jr., before the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men, at Chicago, III., on February 11, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


REPLY TO HAROLD E. STASSEN BY 
SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Mr. ANDERSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a radio address 
delivered on May 9, 1950, by Senator Hum- 
PHREY in reply to Harold E. Stassen, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FOREWORD OF THE MAY ISSUE OF THE 
ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the foreword 
of the May issue of the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


INEXPERIENCE BLAMED FOR UNITED 
STATES ROLE IN FAR EAST—ARTICLE 
BY HAROLD R. ISAACS 


Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record an arti- 
cle entitled “Inexperience Blamed for United 
States Role in Far East,” written by Harold 
R. Isaacs, and published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 8, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


GREAT CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH 


[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor entitled 
“Great Campaign of Truth,” reprinted by the 
International Latex Corp. in the New York 


Herald Tribune of April 27, 1950, which ap- 


pears in the Appendix.] 


ACHESON PERSUADED TO STAY—ARTICLE 
BY MARQUIS CHILDS 


[ Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Acheson Persuaded to Stay,” written by 
Marquis Childs, and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of May 10, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


TRUMAN AT LINCOLN—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled “Truman at Lincoln,” published in the 
Washington Post, May 10, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


SHOULD PRESIDENT TAKE A HAND IN 
CONGRESSIONAL CONTESTS?—MINNE- 
SOTA POLL 


[Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article rela- 
tive to the result of the Minnesota poll on 
the question, “Should President Take a Hand 
in Congressional Contests?” published in the 
Minneapolis Tribune, May 7, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE GREAT POLITICIAN’S 1950 PERSONAL 
PARADE—EDITORIAL FROM RAPID CITY 
DAILY JOURNAL 


IMr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled The Great Politician’s 1950 Personal 
Parade,” published in the Rapid City 
(S. Dak.) Daily Journal, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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MARAGON AFFAIR LEAVES BAD ODOR— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE MITCHELL RE- 
PUBLIC 


[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Maragon Affair Leaves Bad Odor,” 
published in the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Repub- 
lic, which appears in the Appendix.] 


VETO OF THE KERR NATURAL-GAS BILL— 
ARTICLE BY THOMAS L. STOKES 


Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Agency Is the Target—Consumers 
Could Still Lose Victory Won in Veto of Kerr 
Natural-Gas Bill,” written by Thomas L. 
Stokes and published in the Washington 
Evening Star of April 21, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE SPECIAL CRIME INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE AND ITS OBJECTIVES— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR TOBEY 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, at this point, a 
press release I have just made on the 
newly appointed Special Crime Investi- 
gating Committee and its objectives. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I am today accepting appointment as one 
of the five members of the Special Senate 
Committee to Investigate Interstate Crime, 
authorized last week by the Senate of the 
United States. I believe sincerely that this 
special committee has a great opportunity 
to explore thoroughly and bring into the open 
the operations of gangsters, racketeers, and 
vice and crime syndicates who obviously 
operate in notorious defiance of law in our 
country. That is the principal reason I have 
consented to serve upon it, and I hope to 
devote considerable time and attention to 
its work. 

As the ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I have heard all of the testimony 
during the recent hearings on the Attorney 
General’s bill which would prohibit the in- 
terstate transmission of certain gambling 
information. In the course of those hear- 
ings, the committee developed a great deal 
of important and constructive evidence re- 
lating specifically to that legislation and the 
bookie-betting situation. We will, of course, 
go forward with legislative consideration of 
that problem in the hope that we can work 
out a bill which will strike at the evil of 
- illegal bookmaking and at the same time not 
do violence to our basic constitutional pre- 
cepts of a free press and radio. 

The hearings we have held have been im- 
portant, not alone in connection with the 
antigambling bill, but also in paving the 
way for the broader forthcoiaing crime in- 
vestigation. Evidence has been obtained 
which will, I am sure, prove invaluable to 
our new special Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee which will have access to all of the 
records and information we have received and 
subpenaed. 

While it may be premature to assert that 
open hearings of the nature we already have 
held have developed enough evidence from 
which to draw hard and fast conclusions, it 
has become clearly obvious that many en- 
gaged in the distribution of racing news and 
an overwhelming majority of those in the 
illegal bookmaking business either are or 
have been law violators or are associated with 
and do business with people who are known 
criminals. The effect of such gambling oper- 
ations on other aspects of crime can, and I 
am sure will be, more carefully examined 
by thorough staff preparation and prelimi- 
nary executive hearings. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the recent New York 
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raids on the notorious Frank Erickson show 
clearly the value of the type of evidence 
which a Senate committee is able to de- 
velop. 

At the proper time I shall request the spe- 
cial committee to call Frank Erickson before 
it because of certain contradictory and eva- 
sive testimony given before our Interstate 
Commerce Committee. I also expect that 
we will have Frank Costello back to go into 
discrepancies between his testimony before 
our committee and testimony he gave to a 
New York grand jury. H perjury is the only 
crime on which such characters can be 
nailed, let us start with that. 

I am hopeful that the Special Crime In- 
vestigating Committee will prove to be of 
the same kind of assistance to other local 
law enforcement officials as our Interstate 
Commerce Committee already has been to the 
New York City district attorney in the 
Erickson case. 


CORRECTION OF VOTE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
the daily Recorp of May 5, on page 
6563, I am recorded as not having 
voted on the amendment referred to on 
that page. Although there were 8 
hours of voting on that day and my 
memory might lapse, I am quite positive 
that I voted affirmatively on that ques- 
tion. My vote would not change the re- 
sult. I shall appreciate receiving con- 
sent to have the Recorp corrected, so 
as to show that I voted “yea.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
assumes that the Senator from Maine 
also would wish to have the Journal of 
the Senate corrected accordingly. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes, Mr. President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? > 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, this is the third time 
this year that Senators have asked to 
have their votes changed or to have 
changes made in votes which occurred 
in the Senate. In other words, previ- 
ously there have been two changes of 
votes, and now the Senator from Maine 
wishes to have the Record changed so as 
to show that he voted. 

Of course, I assume that he did vote. 
However, I do not think the practice is 
& very good one. When votes are taken 
we have the clerk call the roll and re- 
capitulate the vote in order that Sena- 
tors may ascertain whether their votes 
are correctly recorded. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
may say that the clerk recorded me as 
voting, and he brought the matter to my 
attention. 

I was present throughout the entire 
session; and I answered, as I thought, 
every roll call until 8 o’clock at night, 
when the Senate finally adjourned. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am not 
going to object, but I will say that the 
practice is not good. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Recorp and the Journal will 
be corrected accordingly. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 5 OF 1950— 
RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE (WIS.) 
PATENT LAW ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments has reported, 
without recommendation, the resolution 
for disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 5. I have previously commented on 
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the floor of the Senate on the need for 
rejection of this plan, in view of the fact 
that it places in jeopardy the independ- 
ent quasi-judicial Patent Office. In fact, 
I may say parenthetically, the Supreme 
Court has held that it is really a judicial 
function which the Patent Office per- 
forms. Naturally, it is with extreme re- 
luctance that I have found it necessary 
to oppose this plan, because certainly - 
there is general agreement among all 
of us on the need for greater Federal 
efficiency, economy, and streamlining. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I demand 
regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has announced that debate is not now in 
order on anything. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may simply 
read the remaining part of my brief in- 
troductory statement. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I object 
to anything except the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular 
order is, Is there objection to the inser- 
tion in the Recorp of the remaining part 
of the statement of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]? 

There being no objection, the remain- 
ing part of the statement of Mr. WILEY 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMAINING PART oF STATEMENT OF SENATOR 
WILEY 

I have, however, pointed out that the 
American patent bar is. deeply disturbed 
over the grave implications of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 insofar as endangering the 
United States patent system is concerned, 
Throughout American business, there is in- 
creasing alarm, too, over the impact of this 
plan. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I have 
in my hands a resolution adopted by the 
Milwaukee Patent Law Association opposing 
plan 5. I have previously pointed out on 
the Senate floor that this particular asso- 
ciation is one of the pioneering patent 
groups in the Nation. Its officers and di- 
rectors comprise a roster of the leading pat- 
ent attorneys of the Badger State and, in 
turn, a roster of leading figures in the pat- 
ent law section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that I may insert in the Recorp a copy 
of the resolution of the Milwaukee Patent 
Law Association, to be followed by a list 
of the officers and directors. I am sure 
that that makes me regular, even if some 
folks are very much irregular in their 
extension of courtesies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, together with a list of the offi- 
cers and directors, as follows: 

Whereas the Milwaukee Patent Law Asso- 
ciation vigorously supports the objectives of 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, providing 
for the reorganization of governmental 
agencies to promote better execution of the 
laws, economy, and efficiency by regrouping 
governmental agencies and eliminating 


` overlapping and duplication of effort; but 


emphatically is of the opinion that no one 
of these objectives will be promoted by the 
transfer to the Secretary of Commerce of 
the functions of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents or other officers or employees of the 
United States Patent Office or the transfer 
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out of the Patent Office of any of its rec- 
ords, property, personnel, or unexpended 
balances or the transfer into the Patent Of- 
fice of personnel other than as provided by 
law as proposed in Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1950 transmitted by the President to the 
Congress May 13, 1950: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Milwaukee Patent Law 
Association vigorously opposes Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 insofar as it applies to the 
Patent Office and respectfully urges the Con- 
gress to disapprove that plan; and be, it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this as- 
sociation be authorized to transmit copies 
of this resolution to appropriate commit- 
tees and Members of Congress and the Pres- 
ident of the United States, 


MILWAUKEE PATENT Law ASSOCIATION 

Officers: Harold S. Silver, president, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., zone 1; Merl 
E. Sceales, vice president, 735 North Water 
Street, zone 2; Joseph C. Schwalbach, secre- 
tary and treasurer, 152 West Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, zone 3, 

Directors: Erwin B. Eiring, Frank H. Hub- 
bard, Walter S. Pfeifer, Merl E. Sceales, Jo- 
seph C. Schwalbach, Harold S. Silver, and 
Arthur R. Woolfolk. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the body of the Recorp items 
which I shall enumerate in a mo- 
ment. I am asking that these matters 
be inserted in the body of the RECORD 
because they concern the strike which 
began at 6 o’clock this morning on the 
part of the Brotherhood of Railroad Fire- 
men and Enginemen, which is reported 
to have crippled four of the major rail- 
roads and to have spread quickly to a 
fifth, and which threatens to throw 500,- 
000 industrial employees out of work. 

Mr. President, the insertions which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor are: 

First, a portion of the ticker tape of 
today which I now send to the Official 
Reporter and which I identify by the 
opening words, “Locomotive firemen and 
enginemen walked off the job today in 
a strike which crippled four major rail- 
road systems, spread quickly to a fifth, 
and threatened to throw a half million 
industrial employees out of work.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Locomotive firemen and enginemen walked 
off the job today in a strike which crippled 
four major railroad systems, spread quickly 
to a fifth, and threatened to throw a half 
million industrial employees out of work. 

The Brotherhood ‘of Railroad Firemen and 
Enginemen pulled its men out of the loco- 
motive cabs at 6 a. m. In each standard- 
time zone in the most serious rail strike 
since the Nation-wide, 48-hour tie-up in 
1928. 

The walk-out, called against four big rail 
networks serving commerce and industry 
from coast to coast, promptly disrupted oper- 
ations of a fifth, the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The road announced that all its passenger 
trains, serving Washington, Chicago, Toledo, 
and Columbus, Ohio, and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., had been canceled. The C. & O. uses 
the tracks of other roads involved in the 
strike, and it said firemen, therefore, refused 
to man the trains. 
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Mr. DONNELL, Second, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask to have printed a statement 
from the ticker tape of this morning 
pore Chicago, the first sentence of which 
reads: 


Locomotive firemen and enginemen went 
on strike today against four major railroad 
systems, crippling the Nation’s transporta- 
tion network and threatening to idle 500,000 
other workers. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Cuicaco.—Locomotive firemen and engine- 
men went on strike today against four major 
railroad systems, crippling the Nation’s trans- 
portation network and threatening to idle 
500,000 other workers. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Firemen and 
Enginemen began the strike at 6 a. m. in each 
standard time zone. 

As the strike passed the central time zone, 
90 percent of the affected right-of-way was 
ker complete strike, a union spokesman 
said. 

He said 100,000 railroad men would be af- 
fected directly in the strike. If the stoppage 
continued, another 400,000 coal miners, steel- 
workers, and employees in other subsidiaries 
could be forced out of work. 

As the strike dead line passed, National 
Mediation Board Chairman Francis O'Neill 
was still trying in Chicago to arrange a settle- 
ment, 

Two minutes after the strike began on the 
east coast, Brotherhood President D. B. Rob- 
ertson emerged from a Chicago hotel room 
where he was meeting with O'Neill and rep- 
resentatives of the Nation’s railroads. 

He said the strike started on schedule in 
the East. But he added: 

“We're still working to try to prevent it 
from being a long strike. We're still hoping 
for a settlement.” 

The brotherhood called the strike to en- 
force its demand for an additional fireman 
on multiple-unit Diesel engines and to place 
at least one fireman on switch engines and 
electrically operated engines. 

The strike forced the affected lines to halt 
or drastically reduce passenger and freight. 

The struck lines were the Santa Fe rail- 
road, the Southern railroad, the Pennsyl- 
vania west of Harrisburg, Pa., the New York 
Central west of Buffalo, N. Y., and four New 
York Central subsidiaries, the Ohio Central, 
Michigan Central, and Big Four lines. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
third insertion from the ticker tape of 
today is also from Chicago, the first sen- 
tence of which reads: 

A strike of railroad firemen today crippled 
service on four railroad systems stretching 
from coast to coast. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Cuicaco.—A strike of railroad firemen to- 
day crippled service on four railroad systems 
stretching from coast to coast. 

As the strike became 100 percent effective 
at 8 a. m. central standard time, Federal 
mediators who talked with union leaders 
through the night still were hopeful of a 
quick settlement. 

Pickets representing the 18,000 firemen on 
strike appeared at key points on the four 
systems—the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central, serving territory from Chicago east- 
ward; the Southern Railway, a key line of 
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Dixie, and the Santa Fe, operating from Chi- 
cago to the Pacific coast. 

The firemen’s brotherhood used a creeping 
technique in putting their strike into effect. 
It started at 6 a. m. in local standard time 
zones, the East feeling it first. An hour later 
firemen in the central time belt went out; an 
hour later those in the mountain zone. 

At 6 a. m. Pacific time—or 9 a. m. in the 
eastern zone—the walk-out extended over its 
full course, the Nation’s first major railroad 
strike since May 1946. 

The tactic of singling out four principal 
carriers inconvenienced, but did not strand, 
the traveling public. Trains on runs at the 
time of the strike’s zero hour continued on 
to their terminals. 

Travelers between major terminal citles 
could make their trips on competing lines. 
Those relying on local service of the stricken 
lines had to switch to busses or other modes 
of transport. 

Big freight customers transferred their 
shipping from the struck lines to alternate 
systems. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
next insertion is an editorial entitled 
“The Public Can Be Protected,” from the 
Kansas City Star of April 25, 1950. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue PUBLIC CAN BE PROTECTED 


The continuing threat of a strike to stop 
the operations of four railroads poses the 
fundamental issue of the public interest. 

Senator Forrest C. DONNELL proposes to 
meet such situations with compulsory arbi- 
tration. His bill seems likely to attract more 
attention than would have been the case a 
few years ago. Regardless of whether Sena- 
tor DoNNELL has proposed the right method, 
the purpose of his bill is in line with wide- 
spread public thinking. 

For 20 years the Railway Labor Act was 
held up as a model of labor legislation, Un- 
der it management and labor retained the 
rights of free bargaining. Procedure out- 
lined by the law served to check hot-headed 
action. The railroads operated with few seri- 
ous interruptions and presumably, everyone 
was happy. 

There is nothing in the Railway Labor Act 
to meet the present threat that extends 
along railroad lines from coast to coast, 
The 2-week truce revives some hope in the 
immediate situation. But the current threat 
is only one step in a determined power 
drive by the brotherhoods. This part of the 
country suffered last year when the Mis- 
souri Pacific was chosen for the first test of 
power. 

The ultimatum delivered by the firemen’s 
union stands with no hint of backing up: 

The railroads will yield to a program of 
feather bedding or the brotherhood will have 
its way by force, 

The demand for a third man (with noth- 
ing to do) on Diesel locomotives is only one 
piece in a big pattern. This demand has al- 
ready been turned down by the two inde- 
pendent fact-finding boards; one appointed 
by President Roosevelt and the other by 
President Truman. 

A complete lack of a case makes no differ- 
ence. The brotherhood simply says it must 
have its own way. The damage to thousands 
of businesses and millions of people along 
the lines rates no consideration. The last 
threat is no sudden flare-up. It represents 
a calculating, long-range program that has 
been developing for years. The public can 
only assume that the same power drive, the 
same ultimatums will continue in the future. 

So what protection can the people of the 
United States expect? They have very little 
protection as matters stand today. 
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Generally neither business nor labor wants 

compulsory arbitration. It would mean an- 
other extension of power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Wherever it applied the principle 
of free bargaining would be lost. 
But it is also true that a great Nation can- 
not tolerate crippling strikes in its basic in- 
dustries. A few thousand men cannot be 
maintained in the power to throw millions 
of other men out of work and cripple the 
whole national economy. 

Free bargaining in basic industries can 
last only so long as it is accompanied by a 
sense of public responsibility. Where men of 
unusual power abuse their rights then some 
loss of rights becomes inevitable. 

The spirit apparent in the firemen’s union 
threat is the type of thing that might force 
far-reaching action by Congress. 

In Missouri the question of the public’s 
right in labor disputes led to the anti-utility- 
strike law. This law says that the public’s 
right comes first where utilities are involved, 
It doesn’t require compulsory arbitration. 
But the seizure power given the Governor 
has had a sobering effect. There have been 
no large utility strikes in Missouri since the 
enactment of the law. The law has been 
widely approved by the public. It has re- 
ceived considerable support from unions in 
the utility industries, 

Outright compulsory arbitration isn’t the 
only Federal power that could be raised on 
the side of the public. Whatever the method 
used, the American people look to their Gov- 
ernment as their last line of defense. Reck- 
less abuse of the right to strike must in- 
evitably lead to powerful restraints in the 
basic industries, 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
next insertion is an editorial entitled 
Union Irresponsibility,” from the New 
York Times of April 22, 1950. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNION IRRESPONSIBILITY 


The Railway Labor Act provides an elabo- 
rate mechanism for settling labor-manage- 
ment differences short of a strike. Should 
direct negotiation fail, it offers successively 
mediation, arbitration (if agreeable to both 
parties), and, finally, fact-finding by a Presi- 
dentially appointed board with authority to 
recommend a basis of settlement. Over the 
last decade, however, this machinery has 
failed to function in the manner in which 
it was designed to function. The reason is 
that the labor unions have in many cases 
flouted the recommendations of Presidential 
boards (and the “public opinion” which was 
supposed to “enforce” them), a procedure 
which has been at least negatively encour- 
aged in Government circles. 

We are now faced with a new and serious 
railroad walk-out, and again this threat has 
nothing to do with any shortcoming in the 
law. Like so many of its predecessors, it 
arises from the fact that the union con- 
cerned—the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
ginemen and Firemen—has refused to abide 
by the decision of a Presidentially appointed 
fact-finding board and has elected to resort 
to the economic weapon of the strike to win 
its objective. The union's demand in this 
case is that the railroads be compelled to 
use two firemen, instead of one, on Diesel 
‘electric locomotives. 

After months of negotiation, the President 
named a board on February 14, 1949, headed 
by George W. Taylor, former Chairman of 
the War Labor Board, to consider the de- 
mand. The board held hearings for a period 
of 2 months between June and August, and 
submitted its report to Mr. Truman last Sep- 
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tember 19. “Upon careful analysis of the 
data submitted,” it said, “we have concluded 
that no valid reason has been shown as a 
support for the brotherhood proposal * .“ 
Despite this finding, David B. Robertson, 
president of the firemen’s union, has an- 
nounced he is calling a strike to begin next 
Wednesday at 6 a. m. 

Of only slightly less importance than this 
decision of the firemen’s leader to take his 
men off the job because of the rejection of 
an out-and-out feather-bedding demand is 
the strategy he plans to employ. In 1946 
and 1948 Nation-wide railroad walk-outs 
were headed off by Government seizure on 
the ground that they threatened the eco- 
nomic safety and welfare of the Nation. In 
1949 a strike on a single road, the Missouri 
Pacific, was permitted to continue for 45 
days without Government action. The plans 
for the walk-out now proposed contemplate 
that it will hit all or parts of four of the 
Nation’s biggest carriers—the Atchison, the 
Southern Railway, the Pennsylvania, and the 
New York Central. The union and its leaders 
presumably hope that they can achieve their 
objective by a piecemeal crippling of the 
Nation’s transportation system. 

It should hardly be necessary to define 
the administration’s responsibility in this 
situation. It is to make clear beyond any 
doubt that it stands squarely behind its own 
fact-finding board and that the latter’s rec- 
ommendations are under no circumstances 
to be flouted with impunity. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
next insertion is an editorial entitled “An 
Irresponsible Strike,” from the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 22, 1950. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN IRRESPONSIBLE STRIKE 


The Railway Labor Act, framed nearly 25 
years ago as the result of joint negotiation 
between the railway unions and the carriers, 
has worked well until recent years, The 
growing determination in labor union lead- 
ership to brook no opposition to their d2- 
mands finds new expression in the strike 
that has been voted by one of the principal 
operating brotherhoods against some seven 
western and midwest railroads and divisions 
of eastern lines. Defying the recommenda- 
tions of the National (Railway) Mediation 
Board, rejecting arbitration, and rejecting 
the findings of a Presidentially appointed 
emergency fact-finding board the firemen 
are now free from the waiting period pre- 
scribed in the Railway Labor Act and are 
about to strike. 

Objective examination of union demands 
by the two Presidential boards resulted in 
the conclusion that extra personnel on 
Diesel-powered trains was not warranted. 
But the union is now legally free to strike 
and is going so. In a national labor situa- 
tion in which unions are achieving ever more 
power, it is disheartening in the extreme 
to observe this failure to act responsibly. A 
demand to load the railroads—or any indus- 
try—with unnecessary personnel will hasten 
economic disaster. The railroad industry is 
already overburdened with featherbedding 
rules which are extremely costly. It is meet- 
ing competition by truck and by air. Union 
pursuit of demands for extra men may well 
result in fewer rather than more jobs. Wise 
leadership would turn its attention to ways of 
increasing production. To all American in- 
dustry the stepping-up of productivity is 
the major challenge today. Only by so do- 
ing can the real wages of workers be in- 
creased and the improved social benefits they 
want be supplied, 
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The strategy adopted by the union of strik- 
ing only a part of the railway system seems 
calculated to avoid further Presidential 
action which a Nation-wide tie-up of the 
carriers would almost certainly invoke. Per- 
haps this seems smart to, the union leaders. 
It may even work out as planned. But in 
the long run it may increase the demand 
for more stringent legislation than either the 
Taft-Hartley Act or the Railway Labor Act. 
This would be bad, it would be a defeat of 
the democratic principle. The very freedom 
to strike imposes responsibility. In the case 
of railroads this responsibility is far-reaching, 
But these grave considerations seemingly are 
ignored by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, finally, 
I ask to have inserted a copy of Senate 
bill 3463, upon which hearings have been 
held and will continue to be in progress 
before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 3463) to amend the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended, so as to prevent inter- 
ference with the movement of interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out paragraph (q) and substi- 
tuting therefor the following: 

“(q) Any party in interest aggrieved by 
an award or order, including a negative order, 
of a division of the Adjustment Board may, 
where no proceeding is pending under para- 
graph (p) of this section, bring an action 
against the Adjustment Board in the United 
States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois to review such award or order. 
Any person in whose favor such award or 
order has been made or his collective bargain- 
ing representative shall be permitted to in- 
tervene in such action. The said court may 
enjoin, set aside, annul or suspend, in whole 
or in part, such award or order, if it shall ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the court (1) that 
the findings of fact are clearly erroneous; 
or (2) that the findings of fact are not sup- 
ported by substantial evidence; or (3) that 
the award or order is not supported by the 
findings of fact; or (4) that the award or 
order was issued without due notice and rea- 
sonable opportunity having been afforded the 
aggrieved party for a full and fair hearing; 
or (5) that the award or order is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the division of the Adjustment 
Board; or (6) that the award or order in- 
fringes the Constitution or statutes of the 
United States; or (7) that the award or order 
is otherwise contrary to law. 

“(r) The review of such award or order 
shall be upon the record made before the 
division of the Adjustment Board, except 
that the district court may in its discretion 
remand any case to the Adjustment Board or 
any division thereof for the taking of fur- 
ther evidence or for further proceedings in 
conformity with the judgment of the court, 
The orders, writs, and processes of the dis- 
trict court may, in such actions, run, be 
served, and be returnable anywhere in the 
United States. If in such an action an em- 
ployee or employees should be a party there- 
in, and shall prevail, he or they shall be al- 
lowed a reasonable attorney’s fee, to be taxed 
and collected as part of the costs of the 
action. 

“(s) Actions under paragraphs (p) and (q) 
of this section shall be begun within 1 year 
from the date of entry of such award or 
order, and not thereafter.” 
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Sec. 2. Paragraphs (r), (s), (t), (u), (v), 
and (w), of section 3 of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended, shall be relettered as para- 
graphs (t), (u), (v), (w), (x), and (y), re- 
spectively. 

Sec. 3. The second sentence in the third 
paragraph of subsection First of section 5 of 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “If such efforts 
to bring about an amicable settlement 
through mediation shall be unsuccessful, the 
said Board shall at once request in writing 
the parties to submit their controversy to 
arbitration in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, and shall thereupon use all rea- 
sonable efforts to induce the parties so to do.” 

Sec. 4. Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sc. 10. First. If a dispute between a car- 
rier and its employees, other than a dispute 
within the jurisdiction of the Adjustment 
Board, shall not have been adjusted, or 
arbitration agreed to within 15 days after 
the Mediation Board shall have requested the 
parties to submit such dispute to arbitration, 
the Mediation Board shall immediately so 
notify the President. On receipt of such 
notice, the President shall create a Presiden- 
tial Board to investigate and decide such dis- 
pute, which Board shall be composed of a 
Chairman designated by the President and 
such number of other persons as the Presi- 
dent believes desirable: Provided, That no 
member appointed shall be financially or 
otherwise interested in any organization of 
employees or any carrier. The compensation 
of the members of any such Presidential 
Board shall be fixed by the President. A 
Presidential Board shall be created separately 
in each instance. It shall promptly hold a 
public hearing of the parties with reference 
to the dispute and shall make and publish a 
report in writing with respect to the dispute 
which shall state the findings, conclusions, 
and decision of the Board on each of the 
issues involved. 

“A Presidential Board shall have power to 
sit and act at any place within the United 
States. For the purpose of any hearing con- 
ducted by such Board, the provisions of sec- 
tions 9 and 10 (relating to the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of September 16, 1914, as 
amended (15 U. S. C., secs. 49 and 50), are 
hereby made applicable to the powers and 
duties of such Board. 

“There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the expenses of such Board, including the 
compensation and necessary traveling ex- 
penses and expenses actually incurred for 
subsistence of the members of such Board. 
All expenditures of the Board shall be allowed 
and paid on the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor, approved by the chairman, 

“Second. If the Presidential Board shall 
find that such dispute involves the question 
as to which of two or more crafts or classes 
of employees may perform any particular 
type of work, or any question affecting the 
work or pending demands of crafts or classes 
of employees other than those who are parties 
to the dispute, the Board shall so notify the 
representatives of all such crafts or classes 
of employees, and such crafts or classes of 
employees shall thereupon become parties to 
such proceeding. 

“Third. The report of the Presidential 
Board and the transcript of the proceedings 
before it, including the evidence, shall be 
filed with the President and with the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. Copy of such re- 
port shall, upon request, be furnished to 
each party to the proceeding who enters an 
appearance at the hearing. 

“Fourth. In the event of disagreement be- 
tween the parties as to the meaning of the 
findings, conclusions, or decisions, or as to 
the terms of the detailed agreements or 
arrangements necessary to give effect thereto, 
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any party may apply to the Presidential 
Board for a clarification of its report, where- 
upon the Board shall reconvene and shall, 
with or without a further hearing, promptly 
issue a further report setting forth its deci- 
sion on each of the issues involved in such 
disagreement. In the event any member of 
a Presidential Board should be unable or un- 
willing to serve, the President shall appoint 
a successor. 

“Fifth. A report filed as herein provided 
shall, unless set aside in judicial proceedings 
as hereinafter provided, be conclusive and 
binding on the parties and enforceable by 
appropriate proceedings in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
or the United States district court for any 
district in which proceedings of the Pres- 
idential Board were held. 

“Sixth. Within 80 days after the filing of 
the report a petition to impeach the report 
may be filed in any United States district 
court mentioned in the next preceding para- 
graph by any party to said proceeding on any 
one or more of the following grounds of 
invalidity: 

“(a) That the report clearly does not con- 
form to the requirement laid down by this 
act for such reports, or that the proceedings 
were not substantially in conformity with 
the act; 

“(b) That the report does not conform to 
the issues in the controversy submitted to 
such Board; or 

“(c) That a member of such Board ren- 
dering the report was guilty of fraud or 
corruption in connection therewith, or that 
a party to such proceedings practiced fraud 
or corruption which fraud or corruption 
affected the report. 

“Seventh. No court shall entertain any 
such petition to impeach a report on the 
ground that such report is invalid for un- 
certainty; but any such report may be sub- 
mitted to the.reconvened Presidential Board 
for interpretation as provided by this act. 
A report contested as herein provided shall 
be construed liberally by the court, with a 
view to favoring its validity, and no report 
shall be set aside for trivial irregularity or 
clerical error, going only to form and not to 
substance, 

“Eighth. If the court shall determine that 
the entire report is invalid on some ground 
or grounds designated in this section as a 
ground of invalidity, the court shall set aside 
the entire report; but if the court shall find 
that only a part of the report is invalid and 
if such invalid part is separable from the 
valid part the court may in its discretion set 
aside the entire report or set aside only the 
invalid part. 

“Ninth. At the expiration of 20 days from 
the decision of the district court upon the 
pétition filed as aforesaid, the judgment of 
the court shall be final unless during said 
20 days either party shall appeal therefrom 
to the United States Court of Appeals. The 
determination of said court of appeals upon 
such appeal shall be final and enforceable 
by appropriate judgment of either the court 
of appeals or the district court.” 

Sec. 5. The Railway Labor Act is amended 
by adding a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 10A. First. Any strike, including any 
concerted stoppage of work by employees or 
any concerted slowdown, sitdown, walkout, 
or other concerted interruption of operations 
by employees, or any lockout by a carrier, 
arising out of or in connection with any dis- 
pute falling within the purview of this act, 
shall be unlawful. 

“Second. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, including a carrier or labor organiza- 
tion, (1) to coerce, instigate, induce, or con- 
spire with, any other such person to interfere 
by any such unlawful strike or lockout with 
the operation of any carrier subject to this 
act; or (2) to participate in, or to aid any 
such strike interfering with the operation of 
any such carrier, or to give direction or guid- 
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ance in the conduct thereof or to further the 
same by the payment of strike, unemploy- 
ment, or other benefits to those participating 
therein; or (3) to aid in any such lockout 
interfering with the operation of any such 
carrier by giving direction or guidance to 
such lockout by providing funds for the 
conduct or direction thereof. 

“Third. Violation of any of the provisions 
of this section shall constitute a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof, any 
offending person, carrier, or labor organiza- 
tion or offending officer, agent, employee, or 
member of such carrier or labor organization 
shall be subject to the penalties prescribed 
in paragraph 10 of section 2 of this act 
in the case of carriers or their officers or 
agents for violation of the provisions of that 
section. The provisions of said paragraph 
10 with respect to the duty of any district 
attorney of the United States shall apply 
with equal force in the case of violation or 
threatened violation hereof upon application 
by the Mediation Board or any carrier or 
labor organization or its or their officers or 
duly authorized agents. 

“Fourth. Any United States district court 
within the territorial jurisdiction of which 
any violation of this section shall have been 
committed or shall be threatened shall also 
have jurisdiction, at the instance of the 
Attorney General of the United States, or 
the attorney general of any State affected by 
such a violation or a threatened violation of 
this section, or of any interested carrier or 
aggrieved party, to grant the remedy of in- 
junction, prohibitive or mandatory, which 
may be appropriate in the premises; and in 
any such action or proceeding the provisions 
of sections 6 and 20 of the act of October 15, 
1914, as amended (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 17, 
and title 29, sec. 52), and the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘An act to amend the Judicial 
Code and to define and limit the jurisdiction 
of courts sitting in equity, and for other 
purposes,’ approved March 23, 1932 (U. S. C., 
title 29, secs. 101-115), shall not be deemed 
to apply.” 

Sec. 6. The Railway Labor Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out the words emer- 
gency board” wherever they appear, and in- 
ce in lieu thereof the words “Presidential 

ard.“ 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, 
while I am on my feet—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object to all these 
insertions, I ask, why should they be in 
the body of the Record? They have 
nothing to do with the business the Sen- 
ate is transacting today, and why should 
they not go in the Appendix? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, if I 
may answer the distinguished Senator, 
I think the matter of a railroad strike of 
the tremendous consequence of that 
which started this morning, together 
with the fact that a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare is considering at this very time a 
bill which is designed to prohibit strikes 
and lock-outs with respect to any dis- 
pute which is within the purview of the 
Railway Labor Act, is sufficient reason 
why the insertions should be in the body 
of the Recorp, where they will be read, 
rather than in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD, where there would be at least a ques- 
tion as to whether any great proportion 
of those who received the REconp would 
see them. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, let me 
say that similar arguments can be made 
with regard to any bills. I am not ex- 
pressing myself on the merits of the con- 
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troversy at all, but I think it is a wrong 
to the Recorp, to the public and to the 
Senate to fill up the body of the RECORD 
with a great deal of extraneous matter 
which could be placed in the Appendix, 
where it belongs. I am not going to 
object now, but I say to the Senator from 
Missouri that I shall object in the future 
to the filling up of the body of the REC- 
orp with a great deal of material which 
ought to be in the Appendix. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERSTATE CRIME— 
LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF SENATE 
RESOLUTION 202 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois for a moment. 
Yesterday the Senator from Illinois took 
some umbrage at a question regarding 
his resisting the so-called Kefauver 
crime-investigation resolution. With- 
out undertaking to argue or pass on the 
merits of the question, I simply ask that 
the record which I hold in my hand, in 
regard to Senate Resolution 202, show- 
ing the date when it was submitted, the 
date when it was reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the date when it was 
reported by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, its pendency on the leg- 
islative calendar, the subsequent action 
by the Senate, and the appointment of 
the committee by the Vice President, be 
placed in the body of the Recor at this 
point, so that people can draw their own 
conclusions. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 202 

January 5, 1950: Submitted. 

February 27: Reported with amendment 
(S. Rept. 1817). Referred to Rules Com- 
mittee; executive sessions only. 

March 23: Reported with amendment from 
Rules. 

April 11: Democratic Policy Committee 
agrees to substitute resolution draft. 

May 3: Senate adopted substitute with 
amendment. 

May 10: Committee appointed by Vice 
President. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ALFRED 
KOHLBERG AND DR. H. H. KUNG AND 
DR. T. V. SOONG 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to read three let- 
ters at this time, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
first letter reads as follows: 

MARCH 3, 1950. 
Dr. H. H. K'UNG, 
Dr. T. V. Sooo, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Frienps: Having been on a mission 
to the west coast, from which I returned 
last week, I have just noticed an item on 
page 11 of Newsweek for February 6, reading 
as follows: 

“The administration has an ace up its 
sleeve in case criticism of its Formosa and 
China policy becomes too hot. It is ready to 
disclose how Chinese Nationalists officials 
sold out their country by transferring per- 
sonal funds and assets to the United States. 
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The Treasury has the names and figures at its 
fingertips.” 

There have been many such articles in the 
press in the past. You have both told me 
that you would be pleased if the State De- 
partment or the Treasury gave out the 
figures, as statements such as the above are 
a gross exaggeration as far as you both are 
concerned. 

While this item does not mention your 
names, in the public mind such charges as 
this constantly repeated are always attached 
to your names. 

The investigation of the State Department 
by a subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate is due to start 
next Wednesday. May I have your per- 
mission to advise members of that committee 
that you are both agreeable to having in- 
formation referred to above made public? 
I ask this because in the past the responsible 
officials in the Treasury Department told me 
that they were under obligation to the indi- 
viduals concerned not to make such informa- 
tion public. If you would both authorize 
publication of the information, this obliga- 
tion on their part would cease. 

With kindest personal regards and hoping 
that you may see the advantages that would 
accrue from complete revealment of the 
truth, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED KOHLBERG. 


The next letter reads as follows: 


BANK or CHINA, 
New YORK AGENCY, 
New York, N. Y., March 8, 1950. 
Mr. ALFRED KOHLBERG, 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR MR. KOHLBERG: I thank you for your 
letter of March 3 in which you inform me 
that there appeared an item in the Febru- 
ary 6 issue of Newsweek reading as follows: 
“The administration has an ace up its sleeve 
in case criticism of its Formosa and China 
policy becomes too hot. It is ready to dis- 
close how Chinese Nationalist officials sold 
out thcir country by transferring personal 
funds and assets to the United States. The 
Treasury has the names and figures at its 
fingertips.” 

You also inform me that the investigation 
of the State Department by a subcommittee 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate is due on Wednesday, the 8th of this 
month, and ask me whether I am agreeable 
to having information in the hands of the 
Treasury Department made public regarding 
the personal funds and assets I have in this 
country, should the matter of personal 
funds and assets of former Nationalist of- 
cials who have come to this country to live 
in the last few years be brought into dis- 
cussion in the inquiry on the policy and ac- 
tions of the Washington administraticn in 
respect to China. To your question, al- 
though I cannot speak for others, I give the 
answer that I shall be perfectly agreeable to 
making public by the State Department or 
Treasury Department the factual figures on 
the personal funds and assets I have in this 
country based on actual accounts, if this ac- 
tion is judged by them to be pertinent and 
relovant to the discussion, 

One point I wish to make clear is that I 
resigned and retired from public office in 
China 5 years ago, and I was called to this 
country 2½ years ago to be with my wife, 
owing to her illness. Since then, owing to 
the Communist trouble, I have lost all my 
businesses and properties in China. What I 
was able to salvage was barely enough for 
the maintenance of myself and family for 
the time being. This will serve, I am sure, 
to clarify my personal position as an ordi- 
nary resident in this country. 

I want to express my appreciation of your 
kindness and interest in an old friend to 
bring up the above matter for my attention 
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at this time, thus giving me an opportunity 
to clarify my present position, 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
H. H. KN d. 


The next letter is dated May 8. 1950. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield as soon 
as I finish with this short letter. I shall 
then be glad to yield to the Senator. 
This was addressed to Mr. Kohlberg, and 
reads as follows: 

New York, May 8, 1950. 

My Dran Mr. KCHLBERG: Thank you for 
your letter of May 5, calling my attention to 
Mr. Constantine Brown’s column of May 3 in 
the New York Journal American. 

When you originally wrote me on March 
8, suggesting that I permit you to quote me 
as having no objection to official release of 
the record of my total holdings in the United 
States, I then replied that I did not choose 
to dignify the untruthful attacks by pro- 
Communists in the American press by any 
notice on my part. 

However, when a man of Mr. Constantine 
Brown's reputation for integrity makes the 
same statements, I feel constrained to have 
you advise your friends in the United States 
Government that I have no objection to the 
publication by the United States Treasury or 
State Department of my total holdings in 
the United States. 

Again thanking you for your interest, and 
with cordial regards, 

Faithfully yours, 
T. V. Soona, 


Mr. President, I think as a matter of 
historic interest the letters should be 
placed in the RECORD, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
again ask the Senator if he will yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is this the same 
Kohlberg who has been mentioned fre- 
quently in the press lately as the head of 
the so-called China lobby? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Texas this is the same Mr. 
Kohiberg who has been charged in the 
Communist paper, the Daily Worker, as 
being a part of the so-called “China 
lobby”—in auotation marks, as they put 
it. It is the same Mr. Kohlberg who has 
been attacked by the Communist Party 
in the United States. It is the same Mr. 
Kohlberg who has been subjected to 
attack by the left-wing press of this 
country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator to please answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have answered 
the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not invite an 
oration. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
California is attempting to answer the 
question of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This is the same Mr. 
Kohlberg who has been bitterly attack- 
ing the administration, and whose name 
is before the subcommittee of the For- 
eign Relations Committee which is in- 
vestigating the so-called charges against 
the State Department, is it not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. He is the financial 
backer of those who are attacking the 
administration’s policy, is he not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say that Mr. 
Kohlberg, some years ago, was a member 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and 
took an active part in the effort to get 
rid of Frederick Vanderbilt Field, who 
was one of the witnesses who testified 
before the committee, and who, when 
asked whether he was a Communist, de- 
elined to answer on the ground it might 
incriminate him, and later was either 
removed or resigned from the position of 
secretary of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not care to have 
the Senator answer further, because he 
has not at all answered yet. I inquired 
whether this is the Mr. Kohlberg who 
was financing those who were attacking 
the administration’s policy in China, and 
who has been prominently mentioned in 
connection with the matter before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator I do not know whether he has 
been financing the groups that have been 
attacking the policy. I would suggest, 
if the Senator wants to get some infor- 
mation, that the committee subpena 
Mr. Kohlberg to give testimony. He 
could furnish the best evidence in re- 
gard to that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is 
assuming to speak on the floor of the 
Senate in regard to these letters and 
their contents. Now, when I ask for 
real information on the subject, he sug- 
gests the summoning of someone to 
appear before the committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On the contrary, 
I have been trying to point out that the 
smear attacks which have been leveled 
in the Communist press and by the Com- 
munist Party of this country, which sup- 
ported a policy which led this Govern- 
ment to urge a coalition with the Com- 
munists in China, have subjected to 
attack all those who oppose that policy 
which contributed to the debacle in 
China. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is not true. 
The Senator knows it is not true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that debate is not in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I refuse to ask the 
Senator any further questions, because 
he does not answer. He does not re- 
spond to the question I ask him. In- 
stead of answering the questions, he de- 
livers an oration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is not 
in order, under the order of the Senate 
that there be no debate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask the Senator a 
question, and he then proceeds with an 
oration about China, and what he did 
to save China, and what everyone else 
did against China. I do not care to 
hold a conversation with the Senator on 
the subject. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION ACT 
SIGNED BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it has just come to my attention 
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through a press report that the Presi- 
dent this morning had affixed his signa- 
ture to the bill (S. 247), the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950. I ask 
unanimous consent to speak not to ex- 
ceed 2 minutes on,this subject. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I am going 
to have to object. I have been waiting 
for 4 days to get a few minutes on the 
floor of the Senate. I have unanimous 
consent to proceed following the dispo- 
sition of routine matters this morning. 
I should like to accommodate the Sena- 
tor, but evidently this is going to go on 
until 6 o’clock tonight. I object to any- 
thing except the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

THE PERIL OF IMPORTED OIL 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, in the 
historic Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
on a melancholy day in May, 61 years 


ago, a horseman galloped down the Cone- 


maugh Valley toward Johnstown, crying 
at the top of his voice: “The dam is 
breaking! For God’s sake, run to the 
hills and save your lives.” Many who 
heard the rider considered him crazy 
and consequently ignored his warning. 
A few minutes later, the Johnstown 
flood, one of the greatest calamities of 
the nineteenth century, shocked the Na- 
tion and saddened the world. It utterly 


destroyed $12,000,000 worth of property 


and hurled 2,200 human beings from 
the stirring land of the living into the 
silent land of the dead. 

Please let me invite the attention of 
the Senate to a disastrous flood of an- 
other kind—a flood of imported oil. At 
this very hour, it is at high tide through- 
out the United States. It is as men- 
acing to the prosperity of our coal, oil, 
and railroad industries as the ravaging 
waters of the Conemaugh Lake and 
River were to the lives of the people of 
Johnstown immediately before they 
were slaughtered on black Friday, the 
31st day of May, 1889. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the able Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have listened with 
great, interest to what the Senator said 
regarding the terrible catastrophe in 
Johnstown which occurred more than 60 
years ago, and also to his reference to 
the damage to the oil and coal indus- 
tries of the United States by reason of 
the importation of oil. Does the distin- 
guished Senator know that within the 
past month there has been closed down 
a coal mine within 25 miles of Johns- 
town which was in existence when the 
Johnstown flood occurred, and that it 
has been closed down permanently? Its 
closing down will deprive 1,200 miners 
of employment. There is nothing for 
them to do. The mine will never be 
opened again because there is not a suf- 
ficient market for coal. 

Mr. NEELY. I did not know that this 
particular mine had been closed. But 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the cutthroat competition of foreign oil 
is daily shutting down mines and forcing 
miners into idleness in every coal-pro- 
ducing State in the Union. 

Mr. President, with commendable 
foresight. we have spent billions of 
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dollars to secure this country against 
armed aggression. But we have deplor- 
ably failed to protect ourselves against 
the alarming aggression of oil, from the 
Middle East and Venezuela, which is 
deluging the country to the injury of the 
Nation, the damage of its industries and 
the irreparable loss of its people. It is 
displacing our coal at the rate of 40,000,- 
000 tons a year. It is depriving Ameri- 
can oil producers and coal operators of 
their markets and diminishing their 
profits. It is constantly closing mines 
in such coal-producing States as Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, Alabama, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Tennessee. It is caus- 
ing widespread unemployment, impover- 
ishment, and distress in the coal, oil- 
refining, and railroad industries of the 
Nation. American businessmen, miners, 
railroaders, and refinery workers are 
being ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar 
of six giant, profit-seeking importing 
corporations. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is the Senator aware, 
also, that in the Gulf Coast area alone, 
15 of 31 independent refineries have been 
closed down for weeks because there is 
no market for their fuel? 

Mr. NEELY. I do not know how many 
have closed. But unless the present im- 
portations of oil are greatly reduced, all 
our domestic refineries will eventually 
succumb to the irresistible competition 
of foreign oil. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the junior 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator in- 
tend to discuss other imports than im- 
ports of oil which are so dangerous to 
his community? 

Mr. NEELY. Not today. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator recog- 
nizes, I am sure, that the same conse- 
quences are inevitable if we reduce pro- 
tection to the point at which oil comes 
into this country at a much lower price 
than that at which it can be produced 
here, especially in West Virginia and in 
Ohio. The same is true with respect to 
the glass industry. 

Mr. NEELY. I shall join the Senator 
in protecting the glass industry. It is 
my hope that he will join in my effort 
to save our coal, oil, and railroad enter- 
prises from annihilation. I have long 
supported the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments legislation. But unless some re- 
straint is promptly imposed upon the 
importation of foreign oil, I shall, in the 
future, do whatever appears to be nec- 
essary to obtain adequate protection 
against this greedy aggressor, regardless 
of my previous attitude or belief. 

Mr. BRICKER. May I suggest to the 
Senator that I feel very happy about 
his recognition of the peril in which the 
industries to which he has referred find 
themselves today because cheap labor 
and cheap foreign imports are robbing 
our people of employment? 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator from Ohio 
may rest assured that the Senator from 
West Virginia will never fail to vote with 
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him when the Senator from Ohio is right. 
It is my hope that he and I will both be 
right now and forever—particularly so 
far as the coal, oil, and glass industries 
are concerned. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not want to take 
up the Senator’s time, but I think it 
would be very interesting to the Senate, 
at the beginning of the Senator’s very 
able remarks, if he would state how much 
oil is now being imported, how many 
miners’ jobs are at stake, and how many 
railroad men’s jobs are at stake. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I shall 
endeavor to respond to the Senator’s ac- 
ceptable suggestion. 

Foreign oil flooded this country dur- 
ing the month of March 1950—the latest 
month for which importations have been 
Officially announced—at the average rate 
of 885,000 barrels a day. The importa- 
tions for the first quarter of this year 
were more than 85 percent greater than 
T were in the first quarter of the year 

A train of railroad cars more than 
6,000 miles long—more than twice the 
length of this country—would be re- 
quired to transport the coal which, at the 
present rate, will be displaced in the 
United States by imported oil during the 
next 12 months. This displacement 
means that 35,000 miners will lose their 
employment. It means that thousands 
of railroad men will be idle. It means a 
direct loss to American labor and indus- 
try of three-fourths of a billion dollars 
ayear. It means vast additional, indirect 
losses to the American people—the 
1 of which it is impossible to deter- 

ne. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Does not the Senator 
know that the administration is apprised 
of this situation, and that Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man has stated what is intended to be 
done about it, namely, to reeducate the 
coal miners in some other industry, to 
move them to some other part of the 
country, or possibly to give some relief 
to the coal industry itself by subsidiz- 
ing it or nationalizing it? Does the Sen- 
ator think that would solve the problem? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I am not 
in favor of solving the problem in the 
manner indicated by the Senator from 
Indiana. If the executive branch of the 
Government does not promptly provide 
relief in the matter which we are dis- 
cussing, Congress will be vigorously urged 
to enact whatever remedial law the 
case may require. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 

enator yield for a question? 

Mr, NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY,. I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the position of the Senator 
from West Virginia, and I see what his 
remedy is. However, I should like to 
ask the Senator if he feels that the ex- 
ecutive department can apply it in light 
of the fact that only recently it has been 
advocated that 2,400 additional items be 
placed on the free-trade basis. Does not 
the Senator feel that the remedy, in 
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reality, must be written into law? I ask 
that in all seriousness. 

Mr. NEELY. If necessary, I am in 
favor, in this particular instance, of 
writing an adequate remedy into the law. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the able Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am wondering, in view 
of the Senator’s remarks, if the pro- 
hibition of the importation of lower-cost 
foreign oil would give any assurance 
that our railroads would not attempt 
to continue to use American oil and 
thereby not give more employment 
to employees of the railroads. Would 
they not merely shift to American oil? 

Mr. NEELY. In my opinion, they 
would not, to any great extent. The 
competition of domestic oil would neces- 
sarily be reasonable because of its 
higher cost of production. The com- 
petition of foreign residual oil is cut- 
throat and irresistible. The railroads 
can obtain the foreign competitive fuel 
oil at their own price. They could 
obtain no such bargains from domestic 
producers. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the importation of 
foreign oil were to be prohibited, what 
would be its effect on transportation 
rates? Would not rates be raised? 
What would be the effect on power rates? 
I know that some power companies have 
converted from coal to oil, particularly 
in New England. 

Mr. NEELY. Over a long period of 
time the rates would probably be lower 
instead of higher. If the foreign oil 
deluge continues until our domestic in- 
dustry is destroyed, the importers will 
do what monopolists always do—increase 
their prices sufficiently to regain all they 
lost in exterminating their rivals, and 
thereafter make all such additional in- 
creases as their avarice might suggest. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is not one of the reasons 
why the railroads have shown a slump 
in recent years due to the fact that they 
have increased their rates so that they 
have priced certain types of freight off 
the railroads and onto other means of 
transportation? I am wondering, if 
there were no increase in cost at all, 
whether the railroads would not con- 
tinue to further price themselves out of 
the transportation market. 

Mr. NEELY. Judging the future by 
the past, the railroads will persistently 
continue to increase their rates until all 
their passenger traffic and the greater 
part of their freight will have been lost 
to ships, airplanes, busses, automobiles, 
and trucks, 

Mr. AIKEN. One of the worst things 
they can do is to set their rates so high 
that they price certain commodities off 
their rails. Once taken off the rails, 
those commodities hardly ever go back 
to that form of transportation. 

Mr. NEELY. In that observation I 
unconditionally concur. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to the 
eminent Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So far as the coal 
industry is concerned, it must be pretty 
prosperous. They got a raise in the price 
of coal as a result of the recent strike. 
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Mr. NEELY. At present, the coal in- 
dustry is not prosperous. The competi- 
tion of bargain counter foreign oil is not 
only wrecking the prosperity of the coal 
industry, but threatening its very life. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that increasing coal prices 
far above what they were formerly had 
some influence on the lower consumption 
of coal? 

Mr. NEELY. Increases in coal prices 
have closed no mines, All the many clos- 
ings of which I have heard were caused 
by flooding foreign oil. Let me assure 
the Senator that it is my hope that my 
remarks will help not only West Virginia 
coal but also Texas oil. I am sorry that 
the Senator is critical of the coal in- 
dustry which now has, and always has 
had, more than its share of trouble. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am asking the 
Senator a question. I am trying to find 
out something. I am a poor misin- 
formed, ignorant fellow. 

Mr. NEELY. I would not permit one 
of the Senator’s enemies to say that 
about him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I am glad to see that the Senator 
from West Virginia will say something 
in behalf of Texas. Did not the Senator 
vote against the gas bill? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes, against the gas 
bill and monopoly but not against Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So, the Senator 
votes against Texas on everything except 
when he thinks he can help coal. When 
he thinks he can help coal, he is for 
Texas. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, of course, 
the Senator is mistaken. I have long 
and consistently voted for the protection 
and prosperity of Texas cattle, Texas 
cotton, and many other things in which 
that truly great State has been vitally 
interested. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All American 
people do not live in West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. No, they do not, but 
many would be happier if they did. All 
Americans do not live in Texas but I 
shall never turn a deafened ear to a 
Texas call for help simply because a 
part of our population does not live with- 
in the border of the vast domain known 
as the Lone Star State. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does not the Senator 
agree that the big danger is the residual 
oil, which is what is left after gasoline 
and other products have been taken 
from the oil, and which in the fuel mar- 
ket has the same place that slack coal 
has in the coal market? If we could dis- 
pose of the slack coal, we could run our 
mines. However, the big power plants 
are the consumers of slack, as well as 
the chemical industry. When they 
switch over to residual oil, slack has no 
market. Therefore it is impossible to 
mine the prepared sizes of coal. Is that 
not the fact? 

Mr. NEELY. The distinguished sen- 
jor Senator from West Virginia is as 
right as rain. The United States has no 
place to dump its slack coal. However, 
the whole United States is a dumping 
ground for slack residual oil from the 
Middle East and Latin America, and the 
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dumping threatens disaster to our coal 
and oil industries, and to all who are 
employed by them. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not also a fact 
that by reason of the dumping of residual 
oils from abroad refineries in the South- 
west have been shut down because they 
cannot store residual oil if they are un- 
able to sell it at the price at which they 
have been selling it? 

Mr. NEELY. That is undoubtedly and 
regrettably true. 

Imported oil is now robbing miners 
and railroad men of their wages at the 
rate of $250,000,000 a year. It is reduc- 
ing the gross income of the domestic oil 
industry at the rate of $500,000,000 a year. 
In the mining regions the butchers, the 
bakers, the grocers, and the proprietors 
of all other lines of business are suffering 
heavy losses indirectly caused by the 
insatiate culprit, foreign oil. As a result 
of this misehief-maker’s depredations, 
State and Federal revenues are suffering 
serious impairment. Unless foreign oil 
importations are drastically reduced, it 
will soon be necessary to impose addi- 
tional burdensome taxation to defray in- 
dispensable governmental operations. 

Insidious propaganda has been indus- 
triously disseminated to the effect that 
as long as we are at peace, we should 
utilize foreign oil and conserve our own 
fuel resources for possible wartime emer- 
gencies. If we pursue this course, we 
should be likened unto the foolish man 
in the parable who built his house upon 
the sand. “And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall of it“ because it was 
built upon the sand. Not foreign sand, 
but domestic coal and oil, are the fuel 
rocks upon which our national security 
must be built. 

For us to rely upon foreign oil in a war- 
time emergency would be like depending 
upon the blind to do our seeing, upon the 
deaf to do our hearing, and upon the 
dumb to do our speaking. American mil- 
itary experts know that there is no war- 
time security for this Nation in for- 
eign oil. They know that the petroleum 
resources and productive facilities of the 
Middle East could, in the twinkling of an 
eye, be seized or destroyed by the only 
nation that could or would, within the 
foreseeable future, attack us or disturb 
world peace. These experts know from 
the experience of the Second World War 
that submarines could readily destroy all 
shipments of ocean-borne oil from Asia, 
South America, or elsewhere to the 
United States. 

Our domestic oil industry should not, 
by unfair competition, be harried, hin- 
dered, or discouraged in its efforts to 
discover and develop additional Ameri- 
can oil reserves. On the contrary, this 
industry should, in every proper way, be 
strengthened and encouraged today as 
a prudent precaution against the hazards 
of tomorrow. 

About half, or a little more than half, 
the petroleum imports into this country 
consists of the residual oil to which the 
distinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia just referred. This residual oil 
is devastatingly competing with the 
products of our own oil refineries and 
our coal mines. Great quantities of 
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crude oil are processed in foreign re- 
fineries—some of which were built, in 
whole or in part, with Marshall-plan 
money. 

Europe offers a ready market for the 
gasoline and kerosene extracted from 
crude oil abroad. But there is practically 
no European market for the residual 
heavy fuel oil. Therefore, in direct con- 
travention of the spirit of our reciprocal- 
trade program, this residual oil is dumped 
on our Atlantic seaboard and sold in cut- 
throat competition with our domestic 
fuels to the serious injury of both Ameri- 
can capital and American labor. 

Mr. President, the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram on the 9th of April this year 
carried an article entitled “Oil Import 
Policy Neglects United States Safety“ 
the accuracy, relevancy, and importance 
of which, in my opinion, could not be 
exaggerated. Let me read a few ex- 
cerpts from this article which, after re- 
ferring to a statement made by Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Thorp on oil im- 
ports before a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, says: 


By leaving out logic and the facts of life 
in the oil industry and relying solely upon 
statistical tables of past performances, a 
superficially plausible case can be made out 
for the contention that oil imports have not 
caused appreciable curtailment of domestic 
drilling and exploratory activities. Through 
the end of last year the figures show no dim- 
inution in such operations. But that is 
due to the fact that commitments already 
had been made before the high tide of im- 
ports was reached, and these commitments 
had to be carried out. Producing companies 
had made their drilling appropriations, as- 
sembled acreages, and completed explora- 
tory work, and were bound by contract and 
economics to proceed during that period with 
virtually full-scale operations. 

But that is not to say that continued shut- 
ting in of domestic production as it is sup- 
planted by foreign oil will have no effect in 
discouraging new drilling and exploratory 
operations. Obviously and inescapably, it 
will, There is no incentive to developing 
new sources of oil when upward of a million 
barrels of present daily oil production already 
has been displaced by oil from overseas. And 
there can be no argument that the loss of 
half a billion dollars a year by the domestic 
industry if the import rate is sustained will 
not impair the financial ability of producing 
companies to drill new wells and uncover 
new petroleum reserves. 

Those reserves are the invaluable stockpile 
of a material indispensable to the Nation in 
case of emergency and essential to the mili- 
tary strength needed to deter attack upon us 
by an aggressor nation. Without adequate 
and constantly expanding reserves of oil 
within its own borders the Nation would 
stand in deadly peril. To realize this one 
has only to think back to the last war, when 
enemy submarines cut off all supplies of oil 
from abroad and ranged close enough to our 
coast line to pinch down shipments by 
tanker from Gulf points to the Northeastern 
States. 

If the absurd policy supported by Mr. 
Thorp had been in effect before World War I 
or World War II, we could have won neither 
of those wars. And if it remains long in 
effect, we not only will be inviting world 
war III but will be putting ourselves in a 
position where we certainly will lose it. One 
of Stalin’s first moves, in launching an at- 
tack on the Uniited States, would be to grab 
its sources of oil in the Middle East. With 
all due respect to Mr. Thorp, he is simply 
talking through his hat when he says that 
developing oil fields under the shadow of 
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Russia’s might is more in the national in- 
terest than developing our own. 

The taxpayer, particularly in Texas, is 
likely to feel he is being entirely overlooked 
when Mr. Thorp asserts that the climbing 
rate of oil imports has caused no hurt and 
threatens no hurt to anyone. The Federal 
Government is losing hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year in lost profits from oil not 
produced—a loss which cannot help but in- 
crease the burden of other taxpayers or add 
to the mountainous public debt. Texas, 
which has borne the brunt of production cut- 
backs necessitated by the inflow of foreign 
oll, now is losing petroleum tax revenues 
at the rate of more than $25,000,000 a year. 
More than Mr. Thorp’s bland assurance will 
be required to convince the taxpayers and 
the numerous Texans who depend directly 
or indirectly upon oil for a living that a 
forced decline in the State’s petroleum pro- 
duction threatens them with no damage. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia whether he agrees with Mr. Thorp 
when he testified that the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act—the ECA—and the In- 
ternational Trade Organization were 
each necessary to the President’s pro- 
gram and each dependent upon the 
other? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senator will confine his ques- 
tions to imported oil, the subject I am 
discussing. I do not concur in what the 
Texas newspaper from which I have read 
attributes to Assistant Secretary of State 
Thorp. The facts in my State conclu- 
sively refute what he is reported to have 
said. No, I do not agree with anything 
that is quoted in this article. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to state 
the question so that I would have a spe- 
cific answer, because I have great regard 
for the Senator from West Virginia. 

When Mr. Thorp testified last year, in 
the beginning of 1949, he mentioned 
three definite propositions as represent- 
ing the State Department’s foreign pol- 
icy; namely, the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, the transfer of congressional re- 
sponsibility to regulate foreign trade, to 
the Executive; that is, to regulate the 
national economy through the regula- 
tion of imports, the ECA making up the 
trade balance deficits while we are di- 
viding our markets under the Trade 
Agreements Act so that theoretically 
there are no deficits; and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, which would 
transfer to the 58 nations making up that 
organization the right to fix import fees 
for its member nations—and in addition 
fix quotas of production for such na- 
tions. Does the Senator agree with Mr, 
Thorp that such a policy is a wise policy 
for this country? 

Mr. NEELY. I cannot answer as to 
the general policy indicated without 
much more consideration than I have 
given the matter. Today I am confin- 
ing my remarks to the foreign oil that 
is flooding the country. If any other 
American industry is imperiled as the 
coal, oil, and railroad industries are now 
imperiled, I shall gladly lend my voice 
and vote to the lofty purpose of helping 
to protect it in every possible proper way. 
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- Mr. MALONE. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEHMAN in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia be 
granted at least another 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. My first question 
merely outlined the 3-part free trade 
program of the administration—includ- 
ing the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, as 
extended—the ECA and the ITO. The 
junior Senator from Nevada visited vir- 
tually all the oil wells in the Middle East, 
and he concurs with the Senator from 
West Virginia that the 50,000,000,000 
barrels of oil blocked out over there will 
be increased by another 25,000,000,000 
within a few years, and that that oil 
can be laid down on our east coast from 
that area at a price which may conceiv- 
ably close the coal mines and the oil 
wells of this country, which furnish fuel 
transported a considerable distance from 
their location for the generation of 
steam power and for the use in furnaces, 

Mr. President, I heartily agree with 
the Senator from West Virginia in what 
he has just said. There are many other 
industries in the same boat, and there 
must be a change in the policy outlined 
by Mr. Thorp. I would ask the Senator, 
then, in view of the information now 
available to the Senate concerning the 
effects on industry, if he would favor 
a review of the whole question on the 
Senate floor. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I shall 
favor whatever the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare may require. If any other 
article of commerce produced in the 
United States is in peril similar to that 
which now bedevils our coal, oil, and 
railroad industries, I shall work and vote 
for any proper measure that may be 
necessary to protect it from annihilating 
competition. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator. 
The junior Senator from Nevada has ad- 
vocated a floor under wages and invest- 
ments through the adoption of the flex- 
ible-import-fee principle as a substitute 
for the.1934 Trade Agreements Act, and 
that the International Trade Organiza- 
tion legislation—on the President’s 
“must” list—must be stopped. 

This is the jugular vein of the whole 
free-trade system advocated by the State 
Department and the President, and is 
effectively removing the floor under 
wages and investments. 

We are in effect transporting the pe- 
troleum and coal-field jobs to foreign 
soil—to the Middle East and to Vene- 
Zuela. 

The power given the Executive, the 
State Department, under the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act to determine the indus- 
tries that are to survive and the indus- 
tries to be sacrificed on the altar of one 
economic world is in reckless and in- 
experienced hands. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the un- 
usual importance of the question of oil, 
which I am endeavoring to discuss, ad- 
monishes me to resist the temptation to 
enter the broad and alluring fields of 
endless debate to which the Senator from 
Nevada has cordially invited me. On 
some appropriate future occasion, I shall 
gladly join the Senator in the excursion 
to which he has pointed the way. I 
now yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not want to take 
up too much of the Senator’s time be- 
cause what he is saying is of great value 
to the people of America; but I should 
like to ask two or three questions of the 
Senator, and if they take up too much 
of his time, he need not answer them. 

Mr. NEELY. I shall be glad to hear 
the able Senator’s questions, 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that the 
importation of foreign oil has endan- 
gered a large number of the marginal 
oil and gas fields of the United States? 

Mr. NEELY. That is absolutely true, 
and if the present rate of importation 
continues, all marginal American oil 
production will be abandoned. 

Mr. MARTIN. The average produc- 
tion of an oil well in Pennsylvania now 
is about one-half barrel a day. Is it not 
true with respect to marginal fields in 
Pennsylvania, as well as in West Virginia 
and Ohio, that if they are closed down 
they can never economically be reopened, 
and all that great reserve will be totally 
lost? 

Mr. NEELY. What the Senator has 
just said is gospel truth, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not also true that 
the importation of oil, particularly the 
cheaper grades of oil, those having an 
asphalt base, and that is what the for- 
eign oils have, will take over the market 
for coal, and that many of the coal 
mines, when they are compelled to close 
down, will be permanently closed, like 
the one I referred to a moment ago in 
Johnstown, Pa.? 

Mr. NEELY. That is sadly true. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think it would be 
well if the Senator from West Virginia 
would repeat the number of jobs among 
the coal miners the importation of oil 
has already taken, and the jobs from 
railroad men the importation of oil has 
already taken. A number of Senators 
have come to the floor since the Senator 
made his statement on that point, 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, as pre- 
viously stated, imported oil is robbing 
miners of their employment at the rate 
of 35,000 a year; it is also robbing rail- 
road men of their jobs at the rate of 
many thousands a year. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask the Senator from 
West Virginia the next question because 
he has first-hand knowledge of so many 
of the situations involved in the whole 
question. The Senator has first-hand 
knowledge of the oil and gas business 
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and he has first-hand knowledge of the 
coal business, because West Virginia, 
next to Pennsylvania, is the oldest pro- 
ducer of coal in America. 

Mr, NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that it is 
most difficult for a coal miner, a man 
who has learned the work of a miner, 
after he is thrown out of employment in 
the mines, to secure employment in some 
other line of endeavor? 

Mr. NEELY. It is difficult indeed, and 
if the miner is an elderly man it is prac- 
tically impossible for him to obtain em- 
ployment in another industry. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not also true that 
the men who work in the oil fields, the 
men who know that business, which is 
most intricate, often find it difficult to 
secure work in other lines of endeavor? 

Mr. NEELY. That is just as true of 
the oil industry worker as it is of the 
coal miner. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not also true that 
the importation of oil, which is damag- 
ing the marginal fields, is also taking the 
jobs of many men in our other oil and 
gas fields? 

Mr, NEELY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then, it will reach to 
the refineries. I do not know whether it 
has happened in West Virginia, but dur- 
ing the past 6 months three refineries 
in Pennsylvania have closed down be- 
cause of the heavy competition. It is 
most difficult for men who work in that 
industry, as I understand, to secure jobs 
in other lines of work. The type of 
manufacturing is different from any- 
thing else. 

Mr, NEELY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
pertinent and valuable observations. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. In view of the fact that 
New England, my section of the country, 
has largely converted to oil from coal be- 
cause of the very high transportation 
costs, which amount to some ten or 
twelve dollars a ton at present, does not 
the Senator from West Virginia believe 
that the development of the Ohio and 
the St. Lawrence waterways, whereby 
coal can be put into that area for prob- 
ably one-quarter of the present cost, 
would have a very healthy effect on the 
coal industry? 

Mr. NEELY. If the canal to which 
the Senator refers were in operation, 
New England would certainly have no 
occasion to complain of freight rates on 
coal. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NEELY. It is my hope that the 
able Senator’s section of the country will 
continue to use West Virginia coal as 
freely as it has used it in bygone years, 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure we will use it 
if we can obtain it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will make the state- 
ment from the standpoint of national 
defense that the St. Lawrence Channel is 
closed down 5 months a year. What 
we need for real national defense in 
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America are products such as oil and coal 
right within our own borders. More 
nations have been defeated and de- 
stroyed because critical war items are 
outside their own borders than for any 
other reason. Is that not correct? 

Mr. NEELY. As earlier indicated, it is 
my opinion that our own fuel resources 
are the rocks upon which the structure 
of our national security must be built. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr, WATKINS. Did the Senator in 
the early part of his speech say anything 
about whether or not the coal miners of 
the West were being forced out of em- 
ployment? 

Mr. NEELY. I asserted, and now re- 
peat, that foreign oil is robbing miners 
of their employment throughout the coal 
producing areas of the Nation. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that I have received tele- 
grams from western coal miners’ unions 
stating that their miners are now work- 
ing only two or three days a week, and 
they are complaining about the importa- 
tion of cheap oils which are taking the 
place of coal in industry. 

Mr. NEELY. Unfortunately, thou- 
sands of miners are wholly unemployed 
because of the disastrous competition of 
foreign oil. 

Mr. WATKINS. May Ialso call to the 
Senator’s attention the fact that lead 
and zine miners of the State of Utah and 
of other Western States, are out of work 
entirely at the present time because of 
the flood of importations of zinc and lead 
from countries where they can be pro- 
duced more cheaply than here? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I trust 
that the Senator will excuse me from 
discussing those important metals at 
this time. If it should later appear that 
their peril is similar to that of coal and 
oil, I shall render every proper service in 
my power in behalf of appropriate relief. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. What does the Sen- 
ator propose as a remedy for this sit- 
uation? 

Mr. NEELY. I am urging and shall 
continue to urge that unless the execu- 
tive department of the Government 
promptly and drastically reduces the im- 
portation of oil, the Congress enact 
whatever law may be necessary to pro- 
vide adequate protection for the Ameri- 
can coal and oil industries and the vast 
multitudes whom they employ. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. What the Senator 
is saying about the importation of oil is 
all very true. What he has said about 
the disastrous results in his own State 
istrue. I wonder if the Senator is aware 
of the fact that, although the independ- 
ent oil operators of the midcontinent 
area went before the proper executive 
department of the Government months 
and months ago and asked them to do 
something about the importation of for- 
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eign oil, which comes into the United 
States at a relatively cheap price, the 
operators received very little if any con- 
sideration whatever from the the execu- 
— department in charge of those mat - 

Ts. f 

Mr. NEELY. Had I known that, I 
should have asked permission to become 
a member of the party and join in its 
plea for relief. 

Mr. President, it is not the entire oil 
industry of the United States that has 
brought about this tragic state of affairs. 
Of the 35,000 separate units engaged in 
the oil business in this country, 6 and 
only 6 are responsible for the importa- 
tion scourge from which the Nation now 
suffers. - 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Isit not true that the 
wildcatting, as we call it, or the discovery 
of oil is usually done by the small 
operators? 

Mr, NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. MARTIN, Is it not also true that 
the great volume of production of oil 
all over the United States is by the small 
producers? 

Mr. NEELY. Of course, that is also 
true. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that the 
great volume of oil is produced by the 
small producers, not by the great corpo- 
rations? 

Mr, NEELY. There is no doubt about 
that. So far as I know, subject to only 
one exception, the wildcatters are uni- 
formly small producers. The one excep- 
tion is West Virginia’s most distinguished 
and beloved native son, Colonel Mike 
Benedum, who now lives in the Senator’s 
great industrial city of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes, certainly he 
should be mentioned. 

Mr. NEELY. He is the greatest of all 
oil wildcatters. He has found more oil 
in regions which others considered 
worthless territory than any other man 
who has ever lived. And fortunately 
for humanity the paramount task of 
Colonel Benedum’s entire glorious career 
has been not to live for himself, but to 
live for others and bless his fellow men 
regardless of their race or rank or color 
or creed. But, in my opinion, even the 
philanthropic Colonel Benedum will not 
waste time or money hunting for more 
domestic oil as long as we continue to 
shut in a million barrels of our avail- 
able production daily in order to utilize 
a similar amount of oil from foreign 
lands. 

Mr. President, if the six importing cor- 
porations are permitted to continue to 
import foreign oil at the present rate, 
they will eventually make our coal indus- 
try a bankrupt, and our domestic oil in- 
dustry a pauper. If that day comes, our 
inability to defend the Nation because of 
our lack of dependable fuel resources will 
become so notorious that the heartless, 
churchless, Godless country that in- 
famously seeks to conquer the world, 
confiscate its property, enslave its peo- 
ple, and rule humanity with rods of iron, 
would promptly transmute its cold war 
abomination into hot war desolation. 
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Then, when too late, we would learn, by 
bitter, bloody experience, the agonizing 
truth of Lord Byron’s lines: 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a state: 
An hour may lay it in the dust! And when 
Can man its shattered splendors renovate, 
Recall its virtues back, and vanquish Time 

and Fate? 


Mr. President, let the six importers 
of foreign oil be admonished to increase 
their patriotism and exile their greed. 
Let them promptly stop raiding Ameri- 
can industries, wrecking American pros- 
perity, endangering American security, 
and pauperizing American labor, or take 
notice that the Congress will enact what- 
ever laws may be necessary to preserve 
the Nation’s security and protect its capi- 
tal, labor, and general welfare against 
the ruination of foreign oil. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion, but I wish to preface my question 
by stating that I desire to compliment 
the Senator from West Virginia for 
bringing to the attention of the Senate 
a question which I think will have to be 
answered not only with respect to oil— 
and I appreciate the Senator’s speaking 
now primarily on the subject of coal in 
his State and the effect of oil importa- 
tions upon coal—but also with respect to 
textiles, agricultural products, and other 
commodities which are coming into the 
United States practically tariff free. 

The question I wish to ask is similar 
to the one I asked the distinguished 
Senator at the beginning of his remarks, 
It is my understanding that the remedial 
legislation the distinguished Senator is 
requesting would be in addition to sug- 
gestions made to the Executive to ex- 
amine the schedules under which for- 
eign oil is coming into the United States, 
with the idea of maintaining a proper 
schedule which would not discriminate 
indirectly against the oil producers or 
the coal producers in West Virginia. 

We have had considerable experience 
of the administration of ECA. Iam sure 
the Senator will remember that a year 
ago and 2 years ago I predicted exactly 
what would happen. ‘The petroleum in- 
dustry and the Special Committee on 
Small Business had gone thoroughly into 
the matter the Senator is discussing. I 
agree with what the Senator from West 
Virginia has said about wildcatting for 
oil, oil production, and other matters. 
My argument of a year ago and of 2 
years ago was that unless some protec- 
tion were written into the law, such 
importations virtually tariff free would 
become a policy of the administration, 
and then there would be an influx of 
foreign-produced oil, which now has in- 
creased from 600,000 barrels to 1,000,000 
barrels. 

I ask the Senator whether he feels 
that this matter can be handled by 
means of an examination made by the 
Executive? I ask that question because 
s0 many fields are involved. Or, on the 
other hand, does the Senator feel that 
the proper procedure would be in con- 
nection with the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments when they are renewed; or even 
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by means of a special enactment, in the 
nature of an amendment, not only to 
take care of this emergency situation, 
but also to take care of others similar to 
it which might arise and might come to 
our attention. 

I ask that question in all seriousness. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska will 
be answered in the spirit of manifest 
5 in which he has asked his ques- 

on. 

Mr. WEERRT. Yes. 

Mr. NEELY. In my opinion, the exec- 
utive department of the Government 
could and should immediately stop the 
dumping of foreign fuel oil on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. I have no doubt that for 
such Executive action ample authority 
is conferred by existing law. 

If Executive relief is not provided, my 
support will be unstintedly given to what- 
ever legislative action may be necessary 
to save our coal and oil industries, and 
secure the employment of the hosts of 
deserving toiling men and women who 
are dependent upon these industries for 
all their prosperity, comfort, and happi- 
ness in life. : 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr, President, I 
thank the Senator for his answer. I do 
not care to belabor the Senator’s re- 
marks, because he has spoken at some 
length, but I do want to say to the Sena- 
tor respectfully, that it is my humble 
opinion that if this situation is to be cor- 
rected it will have to be done in a legis- 
lative way. I do not say that to disparage 
the Executive, but from the debates that 
the junior Senator from Nebraska par- 
ticipated in a year ago or 2 years ago, 
when this subject was brought up time 
and time again, I think there is a feci- 
ing, because of the so-called dollar gap 
situation that this process will continue 
not only in the case of oil, but in the case 
of textiles, leather goods, and watches. 
I can think of dozens of other items which 
the junior Senator from Nebraska has 
learned about through ample evidence 
before the Small Business Committee, 
convincing him that the situation is crit- 
ical, What is true of the coal industry, 
where 35,000 miners are going to be out 
of employment, is typical of what is hap- 
pening in many lines of industry 
throughout the United States. 

I suggest to the distinguished and 
able Senator that I shall be glad to join 
with him in attempting to get any execu- 
tive relief that is possible, but I say to 
him now, it is my feeling that if what is 
desired is to be accomplished, it will have 
to be done through legislation, writing 
into the law what the administrators 
can and cannot do relative to the im- 
ports which rise above the safety mar- 
gin and absolutely destroy not only bus- 
iness but export the jobs of millions of 
people, instead of keeping those jobs in 
the United States of America. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely thank the Senator for his gener- 
ous offer and assure him of my deep 
appreciation of anything and every- 
thing that he may do to obtain the re- 
lief for which my appeal to the Senate 
has just been anxiously but hopefully 
made. 

Mr. CAiN obtained the floor. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Washington may yield to the junior 
Senator from Nevada for 4 or 5 minutes, 
without prejudice to his right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request that the Senator from 
Washington may yield to the Senator 
from Nevada for purposes other than a 
question, for 4 or 5 minutes, without the 
Senator from Washington losing the 
floor? 

Mr. CAIN. There is certainly no ob- 
jection on my part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nevada has been 
very much interested indeed in the dis- 
cussion and statement by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Neety], regarding the importations 
of oil and petroleum, interfering with 
coal production in West Virginia. I 
assure the Senator from West Virginia 
that the junior Senator from Nevada 
agrees with him wholeheartedly, as I be- 
lieve I have made clear on the Senate 
floor, not once but many times, during 
the past 314 years. 

A year or two ago, the junior Senator 
from Nevada, on the Wheeling, W. Va., 
50,000 watt radio, made a statement 
to the effect that he had seen and had 
himself inspected most of the oil-pro- 
ducing areas in the Middle East, that 
there were approximately 50,000,000,000 
barrels of oil blocked out in that area, 
that it was very cheap, low-cost produc- 
tion, that there would be probably a half 
more than that amount of oil blocked out 
within a very reasonable time, because a 
dry hole was almost unknown in the oil- 
producing areas. I further said that the 
oil from the Middle East could be laid 
down on the eastern seaboard of this 
country within a price range of some- 
where from $1.70 to $1.90 a barrel, which 
conceivably could close down every oil 
well and every coal mine in the United 
States of America, not only in West 
Virginia but in Utah, Washington State, 
and other areas in the South and the 
West, which produce coal and petroleum 
and transport it a considerable distance 
from the place of production, for utiliza- 
tion in the production of steam power 
and as fuel in furnaces. 

Now, Mr. President, there are three 
things in regard to this production which 
are important to this country: First, as 
has already been commented upon both 
by the Senator from West Virginia and 
by the Senator from Nebraska—and the 
junior Senator from Nevada has covered 
it numerous times—comes national 
safety. If the domestic production of 
petroleum should go down and as a re- 
sult, we should be unable to increase our 
production within a reasonable time, in 
case of emergency we could lose a war 
before we could get back into production. 

Mr. President, I want to say further 
that it not only includes coal and petro- 
leum, but it goes all the way from coal 
and petroleum to clothespins, which are 
a product of the home State of the Sen- 
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ator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. I re- 
call that on one occasion she talked about 
clothespins at a hearing of the Finance 
Committee, and at that time said it was 
simply a case of Sweden’s producing 
clothespins, paying 54 cents an hour or 
56 cents an hour, while in Maine the 
workers were paid 98 cents an hour. 
Speaking to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the Senator from Maine said, 
oat President, it is just as simple as 
hat.” 

Mr. President, the petroleum question 
is just as simple as that. The mining 
industry is just as simple as that. The 
textile and other industries are just as 
simple as that. I could not find a better 
expression for it. Between clothespins 
and petroleum there are numerous other 
products, products of the mines, prod- 
ucts of the farms. Ninety-eight percent 
of the farm products of this country 
would not need a subsidy, a farm bill, 
if we had a flexible import fee to make 
up the differential of cost of production 
almost entirely due to the difference in 
standards of living as between this coun- 
try and the countries where our competi- 
tion is located. 

Mr. President, that includes, then, not 
only oil, coal, clothespins, and farm 
products; it includes textiles, precision 
instruments, watches, and livestock. If 
it were not for the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease today, the scare keeping South 
American cattle out of this country, we 
would not be in the cattle industry, ex- 
cept for milk cows. The small tariff 
which we have on cattle does not pro- 
tect us, and the same may be said as to 
lumber, wood products, pottery, lace. 
Lace manufacture may not seem to be 
very much of an industry to a westerner. 
We do not know much about it in the 
West, but representatives of the lace 
manufacturers were in my office this 
morning, representing industries em- 
ploying 5,000 people in 12 factories, 
Those manufacturers are scared to death, 
not only of the reductions which have 
already been made by the administra- 
tion in the tariffs and import fees, but 
they are fearful of the ones which are 
coming up in England in September, fur- 
ther reductions, Mr. President, if you 
please. 

In 1934 the Congress of the United 
States transferred its constitutional re- 
sponsibility to the Executive—the State 
Department—and placed in the hands 
of the executive department the power 
to regulate foreign trade and to regulate 
the national economy through the regu- 
lation of imports. We deliberately did 
that through the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, and, as extended in full force and 
effect, at this moment. We passed into 
the hands of an industrially inexperi- 
enced State Department the fate of every 
workingman and of every industry in the 
United States of America. That is what 
we did on the Senate floor in 1934, Mr. 
President. 

We also passed into the hands of the 
State Department, through the same leg- 
islation, the right to select what indus- 
tries in this country would survive and 
what industries would be sacrificed on 
the aliar of one economic world, through 
an averaging of our living standards with 
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those of the entire world, in the interests 
of peace, if you please. How did we do 
that? The 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
passed into the hands of the State De- 
partment what had always been, by con- 
stitutional edict, the responsibility of 
Congress, the responsibility of regulating 
foreign commerce. It also placed in the 
hands of the State Department the right 
to lower tariffs or import fees 50 percent, 
after a perfunctory hearing. Then an- 
other 50 percent was added, making a 
total of 75 percent, amounting to practi- 
cally total free trade—a 10-percent re- 
duction amounts to free trade unless the 
wages and investments are written down 
to meet the competition. 

Mr. Thorp stated that each of the 
three parts of this free-trade scheme 
was dependent upon the others. 

The Trade Agreements Act, then the 
ECA, or the Marshall plan, which was a 
temporary stopgap, we are told, made 
up the trade-balance deficits of the 16 
European ECA nations until we could 
divide the markets of the United States 
with the nations to the extent that there 
would theoretically be no trade-balance 
deficits. 

What was the third part? It was the 
International Trade Organization, this 
great one-world organization. Hearings 
are being held on that subject, in the 
House at this moment. The plan was 
that 54 or 58 nations would join it. 
They would all join it. They can do 
nothing but win, and we can do nothing 
but lose. We are the nation which has 
the markets and from which they can get 
money for supplying those markets. 

So we transferred to the executive de- 
partment the right to regulate our for- 
eign trade and our national economy, 
through the regulation of imports by the 
State Department—now through the In- 
ternational Trade Organization. We will 
transfer to the ITO the rights to regulate 
our foreign trade. This organization 
would have 57 foreign votes, and we 
would have 1 vote, the same as Siam. 
We assign to that Organization, with the 
approval of the ITO, the right to fix im- 
port fees and tariffs for its member na- 
tions. We further assign to them the 
right to fix quotas of production. 

If they thought we were producing 
too much petroleum—and practically all 
the members of this great international 
organization would no doubt be gradu- 
ates of Oxford or Harvard or at least be 
intellectuals and would understand how 
to do it—they would add all the con- 
sumption of the nations of the world to- 


gether and apportion the production— 


and if they thought we were producing 
too much petroleum they would assign 
some of it to Argentina, the Middle 
East, or to other fields in South Amer- 
ica or elsewhere. If they felt we were 
producing too many watches, clocks, or 
too much pottery, they could divide them 
up, just by edict. 

Mr. President, we, the Congress, 
dodged our constitutional responsibility 
to regulate foreign trade and placed it 
in the hands of the State Department 
or the executive department, which 
means the same thing. Now the admin- 
istration proposes to transfer the regu- 
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2 of our foreign trade into foreign 
hands. 

The ITO is on the must“ list of the 
President of the United States. I ask 
Members of the Senate to refer to the 
first speech which the President made 
this spring, The first must was the In- 
ternational Trade Organization, and 
then point 4, to guarantee investments 
in those nations which have their na- 
tionalistic and socialistic plans for all 
investments, and the money to pay for 
it to be raised by increased taxes. 

Mr. President, there is a new approach 
to this situation. One of the greatest 
fallacies ever sold to a trusting people 
is that there are always answers to all 
economic problems. Of course, there are 
not, or everyone would be rich; and, of 
course, the objective of every one of us 
is ultimate free trade throughout the 
world, but there are different means 
suggested for reaching that objective. 

The administration’s objective is to 
have free trade immediately through the 
three-part free-trade program. It is like 
jumping off the top of a building and 
alighting on a concrete sidwalk. As the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 


-ginia [Mr. NEELY] said, we put our own 


people out on the streets—35,000 of them 
in the coal industry, he said. But the 
industry to which he was referring is not 
alone in unemployment on account of 
this stupid program. 

Every industry in the United States, 
except the automobile industry, the 
heavy construction machinery, the heavy 
agricultural machinery are in the same 
boat. 

How can we approach the problem? 
I shall suggest to the Senate what I 
think is the proper approach to the prob- 
lem. In 1948 I introduced a flexible- 
import-fee bill. In 1949 I reintroduced 
it, and in September 1949 I stood on 
the Senate floor for several hours and 
argued that it should be substituted for 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 

What would this flexible-import-fee 
principle accomplish? I hope Senators 
will study it. It would turn the long- 
experienced Tariff Commission into a 
foreign-trade authority because it more 
nearly represents its real work. It would 
give that Commission full latitude in 
fixing tariffs and import fees on a prin- 
ciple laid down by Congress on the basis 
of “fair and reasonable” competition, 
In other words, it would not stop imports, 
but it would have them come in on the 
basis of “fair and reasonable” competi- 
tion. Foreign nations would have the 
same access to our markets as would our 
own producers, but would have no ad- 
vantage. I submit, Mr. President, they 
cannot ask for more than that. 

It has been done before in other fields. 
Let us take the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as an example. When, 
years ago, every railroad in the United 
States had a different rate for every 
shipper, Congress established the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and laid 
down the principle upon which it was 


to operate. What was that principle? 


It was to regulate freight rates so that 
there would be a “reasonable return” on 
investment, 
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I served for 84 years of the Railroad 
Commission of Nevada. That commis- 
sion held hearings many times in con- 
nection with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. There were many fac- 
tors—perhaps a hundred or more— 
entering into rate making. After we 
had considered such factors as reproduc- 
tion cost, original cost, amortization, and 
so forth, what did we do? We decided 
on value, then the percentage which 
would be allowed, and the rate was fixed 
so that there would be a “reasonable re- 
turn” on the investment. That was the 
principle laid down by the Congress and 
the State legislatures. 

That is the way the Tariff Commission 
would fix import fees—on the principle 
of “fair and reasonable” competition 
laid down by the Congress. As the world 
raised its standard of living, then the 
flexible import fee would be lowered in 
accordance with such rise. Then when 
they are living on about the same stand- 
ard of living as we are, free trade would 
be the almost automatic result. 

Mr. President, it was with great pleas- 
ure that I listened this morning to the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NeEty], and it was with great 
pleasure that I listened, a few days ago, 


to the distinguished Senator from South 


Carolina [Mr. Maypanx], when he went 
further into the question of the danger 
of “free trade” advocated by the admin- 
istration. I should like very much to 
see the entire subject reviewed as the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Wuerry], the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] 
and the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] have suggested. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. With the permission 
of the Senator from Washington, who 
has the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, may I be 
permitted to ask the purpose which the 
Senator from South Carolina desires me 
to yield? æ 

Mr. MAYBANK. In order that I may 
make a brief comment on what the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for what he has said 
with reference to the speech I made 
sometime ago regarding textiles. I shall 
be glad to make known news releases on 
the subject whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am about through. 
No doubt, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, the distinguished Senator from 


Washington will yield. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thought 
the distinguished Senator had completed 
his remarks. 

Mr. MALONE. No. I am about 
through, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Very well. 
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DEMAND FOR A NEW LOYALTY REVIEW 
BOARD 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that immediate action should be 
taken on S. 3213, for the creation of a 
real loyalty review board as an inde- 
pendent establishment of the Federal 
Government, the members of which 
would be approved by the Senate. I in- 
troduced this bill on March 8, 1950, and 
it was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It lies in committee, and in- 
sofar as I know there has been no action 
taken. Passage of the bill would be in 
the interest of security of the Nation. 

The present Loyalty Review Board is 
not effective. Its members, not passed 
on by the Senate, are scattered from Ha- 
waii to New York. I am informed that 
the entire Board has never met together 
and that its functions are carried on by a 
clerical staff which, in routine manner, 
customarily approves the findings of the 
lower loyalty boards. The Board thus 
serves no effective purpose, Its appoint- 
ment is little more than a hoax on the 
public. Proper safeguards are not being 
provided. Poor security risks are still in 
important Government posts. 
| Although the loyalty of by far the 
overwhelming majority of all Govern- 
ment employees is beyond question, the 
presence within the Government service 
of any disloyal and subversive person 
constitutes a threat to our security and 
democratic processes and breeds suspi- 
cion among loyal Government workers. 
Even though the present Board should 
find a Government employee disloyal, 
department heads may ignore the find- 
ings at will. 

I have found to my amazement that 
some employees classed by department 
heads as “poor security risks” have been 
retained on the Government payroll with 
the weak explanation that they would be 
transferred to less sensitive jcbs. In my 
opinion, it is senseless to try to measure 
loyalty by degrees, to say that this em- 
ployee or that employee, while not ex- 
actly disloyal,” is “only a poor security 
risk” and must be kept on the Govern- 
ment payroll. 

It is no wonder the people are losing 
confidence in their Government. 

In this connection it is amusing to 
hear the administration defenders ac- 
cuse us, who point out the wrongs in the 
executive departments, of weakening the 
position of the United States. They seem 
to overlook the fact that a tainted State 
Department or Commerce Department 
could hurt us far more if left to work un- 
challenged. Are we to assume that any 
administrative function of the Govern- 
ment is to be above criticism because to 
point out weak spots will hurt the func- 
tion of that department? Just what is 
democracy coming to? 

President Truman is reported to have 
made a broad statement in a recent 
speech intended to give the impression 
that there were no subversives in the 
Government service. One wonders if 
the President would not have made the 
same statement had traitor Alger Hiss, 
or some of the other subsequently ex- 
posed subversives, still been on the Gov- 
ernmental payroll, As a matter of fact, 
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did not President Truman refer to the 
congressional investigation of Hiss as a 
“red herring” shortly before Hiss was 
proved to be a traitor? 

Although the Fresident’s Loyalty Re- 
view Board includes some men of fine 
character, I regret to say that the Board 
itself is not above reproach. I am really 
informed, and there is documentary evi- 
dence to back it up, that one William 
Ludwig Ullman, in applying for a Gov- 
ernment post in 1937, gave the name of 
Harry W. Blair, lawyer, Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C., as his personal ref- 
erence. Later Ullman was accused of 
being a member of the espionage group 
which conveyed information from the 
files of the State Department here to 
agents of the Soviet Union, and when 
Ullman was subpenaed and asked ques- 
tions pertaining to these charges he re- 
fused to answer on the ground of self- 
incrimination. Harry W. Blair, who is 
one of Ullman’s sponsors, is a member 
of the President's Loyalty Review Board, 
I am not accusing Mr. Blair of anything, 
but, in all fairness, I think that if the 
cases of Ullman or his associates were 
before the present Board, Mr. Blair 
might be expected to be biased in their 
favor. 

There is no denying that the Presi- 
dent’s Loyalty Review Board has cleared 
persons subsequently found to be poor 
security risks, To illustrate: A Mr. Jesse 
Eppstein, an admitted member of the 
professional unit of the Communist Party 
in Seattle, Wash., was cleared by the 
Loyalty Review Board of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority and the Presi- 
dent's Loyalty Review Board approved 
that clearance. The man known in the 
Commerce Department as Michael J. Lee, 
whose real name is Ephraim Liberman, 
who was once refused American citizen- 
ship on the ground that he was not at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, was cleared, 
and is still Chief of the Far Eastern Di- 
vision of our Office of International 
Trade. Iam told that William Reming- 
ton, who admitted to cooperating with 
Elizabeth T. Bentley, a confessed Soviet 
spy, was cleared by the present Board 
and is now in the Department of Com- 
merce, but transferred to a job where 
it is considered safe for him to work. 

While thousands of loyal American 
citizens are out of work, we have the spec- 
tacle here in Washington of administra- 
tion officials going far out of their way 
to find a place for one they admit is a 
poor security risk. Mr. C. V. Whitney, on 
the oceasion of his resignation as Under 
Secretary of Commerce, said it is “eye 
wash” to think Government workers 
classed as poor security risks can simply 
be transferred to less sensitive jobs. 

That reminds the junior Senator from 
Nevada of the recent appointment in 
England of Mr. Strachey as Secretary of 
State for War, head of national defense. 
The British say they will not give 
Strachey any secrets, not give the nat- 
ional defense head any secrets. That 
sounds very reasonable, I am sure. 

The Loyalty Review Board as provided 
for in my bill, which bill is still in com- 
mittee, untouched and on which no hear- 
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ings have been held, would correct the 
present situation. The American people 
are interested in loyalty to America of 
their employees in Washington. 

I thank the Senator from Washington 
for yielding to me. 


THE PRESIDENT'S WESTERN TOUR 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington is justifiably 
and keenly homesick this afternoon. His 
thoughts are on the State of Washing- 
ton, which is preparing for the coming 
visit on Thursday of this week of the 
first citizen of the land, the President of 
the United States. In the spring of the 
year few places are so pleasant and at- 
tractive as is the Evergreen State in the 
Pacific Northwest. All of our flowers 
and fruit and trees are in full bloom, and 
beauty abounds on every side. Our first 
citizen is fortunate to benefit from a trip, 
however hurried, to Washington State at 
this season of the year, and I wish that I 
might be there on Thursday to bid him 
welcome. 

If the President of the United States 
were traveling to my State to engage in 
the 1950 elections, which are just begin- 
ning to get under way, I would neces- 
sarily want to be at home to oppose the 
President at every turn and from every 
crossroads. Fortunately, however, the 
President and his staff have made it clear 
that there is no intention to engage in 
things political. The President has al- 
ready told several of his audiences that 
he is not politicking, but simply making 
& report to the people. What he is do- 
ing, he said at Burlington yesterday, “is 
what any head of an organization does 
once a year.” He has not mentioned 
that he has neglected to make such a 
report during each of the years he has 
been our Chief Executive, but no one has 
called that neglect to his attention. I 
am willing, for the sake of the President’s 
peace of mind, to agree that he wants to 
feel the pulse of the people by letting 
people talk with him everywhere, but 
how this can come about when the Pres- 
ident does most of the talking from the 
rear end of some train I do not know. 

Anyway, Mr. President, the President 
of the United States will visit Grand 
Coulee Dam on Thursday of this week. 
What he intends to talk about is not 
common knowledge. All anyone knows 
is that the first citizen will have a very 
large audience, because the people of 
Washington State are very hospitable, 
and generous, too, and the President can 
talk at them from any of a multitude 
of prepared speeches which may be 
placed in his hands. In a few moments 
I shall be so bold as to suggest a subject 
which would be of prime interest to many 
in his audience. 

In recent weeks the press from our Na- 
tion’s Capital has stated many reasons 
for the Washington State visit of the 
President of the United States. His own 
press secretary stated officially that the 
President was going to participate in 
dedication ceremonies at Grand Coulee 
Dam. The other day Peter Edson said 
that the nonpolitical reason or excuse 
for President Truman's trip West at this 
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time is to dedicate completion of instal- 
lation of the last generating unit at 
Grand Coulee. The Associated Press in 
a recent dispatch said the trip to Wash- 
ington State started out as something 
to do with water development. There 
have been other press conclusions on this 
fascinating subject of where the Presi- 
dent of the United States is going and 
why. I ought to list six suppositions or 
purposes offered by six of our leading 
American newspapers and news services: 

First. The nonpolitical purpose of vis- 
iting Grand Coulee Dam and making a 
nonpolitical speech. 

Second. The nonpolitical purpose of 
dedicating as well as visiting Grand Cou- 
lee Dam and making a nonpolitical 


Third. The nonpolitical purpose of 
dedicating the entire Columbia Basin 
project and making a  nonpolitical 
speech. 

Fourth. The nonpolitical purpose of 
dedicating another new generator at 
Grand Coulee Dam and making a non- 
political speech. 

Fifth. The nonpolitical purpose of 
dedicating the shell for the future in- 
stalling of generator No. 14 at Grand 
Coulee Dam and making a nonpolitical 
speech. 

Sixth. The nonpolitical purpose of 
dedicating an irrigation ditch which will 
be provided with water by Grand Coulee 
Dam and to make a nonpolitical speech. 

It is obvious to all of us that the Presi- 
dent’s nonpolitical visit is for the purpose 
of dedicating something at Grand Cou- 
lee Dam. There is no doubt about this, 
and the people of Washington State 
are very grateful that the President of 
the United States is to participate in 
some dedication ceremonies. Grand 
Coulee Dam has already been dedicated 
in part by many distinguished persons, 
including Mr. Truman, and it is good to 
have him travel so far to do some more 
dedicating, and to make, in his own 
words, a “nonpolitical” speech. Of course 
no one possessed of a sane mind who lives 
in or out of Washington State will be- 
lieve this hocuspocus about a nonpolit- 
ical speech from America’s first citizen, 
but, as I have stated, the citizens of 
Washington State are friendly and hos- 
pitable people, and they are more than 
happy to enjoy the President's little joke 
with him. 

Actually, Mr. President, the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior has invited many fine people 
throughout the country to come to Grand 
Coulee Dam on Thursday, May 11, when 
to, quote from the invitation, The Presi- 
dent of the United States will formally 
dedicate Grand Coulee Dam and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Lake.” In a mimeo- 
graphed letter addressed to “Dear Sirs” 
all over the country, and signed by Mr. 
F. A. Banks, district manager of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Coulee Dam, 
Wash., it is stated: 

On behalf of the Honorable Oscar L. Chap- 
man, Secretary of the Interior; Mr. Michael 
W. Straus, Commissioner of Reclamation; 
and Mr. Harold T. Nelson, regional direc- 
tor, I have the honor to extend to you the 
enclosed invitation to attend the dedication 
of the Grand Coulee Dam and Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt Lake by the President of the United 
States on May 11, 1950. 

To assist us in making arrangements for 
the occasion, please return the enclosed card 
in the self-addressed envelope at your earliest 
convenience, 


This card merely provides that the per- 
son invited check-off a square to indicate 
whether he will attend, whether he will 
be accompanied by his wife, whether his 
wife will not accompany him, or that he 
just will not be able to go. 

Through some oversight, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for it could have been for no other 
reason, the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington did not receive one of these in- 
triguing invitations. I know that Mr. 
Banks and his superiors are very cour- 
teous people, and it would be their in- 
tention to send invitations to Repub- 
licas as well as Democrats. Though it 
is seldom mentioned, Grand Coulee Dam 
belongs to all of the people of Washing- 
ton State, and to all of the citizens of 
the Nation, as well. Perhaps Mr. Banks 
end his associates knew that I would not 
be able to accept the invitation, and they 
decided to save paper and the 6-cent 
airmail stamp which was affixed to the 
envelopes, I think that everybody who 
can ought to attend the clambake on 
Thursday, but someone from Washing- 
ton State ought to remain here—I think 
so, at any rate—to protect the interests 
of the State while so many are away. 
My own welcome to the President of the 
United States, which I give now, could 
not be more sincere or enthusiastic if I 
were among those who are to have such 
a good time at Grand Coulee on Thurs- 

ay. 

It is quite true, Mr. President, that 
Grand Coulee Dam has never been for- 
mally dedicated as a whole. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Department of 
the Interior, the Library of Congress, and 
the President's Executive Office, have all 
told me that this is a fact. No one, 
therefore, has any legitimate right to 
complain over the formal dedication 
which is in prospect. 

Grand Coulee Dam, however, has had 
a long and meritorious career of partial 
dedications, which began on August 4, 
1934, shortly after construction of the 
dam had been started. President Roose- 
velt made the first dedication speech, 
and I am told that it was a very good one. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave the dam another 
dedicatory going over in 1937. Mr. Tru- 
man gave the dam a light dedication 
touch in June of 1948. It was then that 
he termed the Eightieth Congress “the 
second worst Congress in history.” 

Through the years there have been a 
number of lesser dedicatory services at 
Grand Coulee Dam. Probably most 
Senators know that the dam, when 
fully completed, will possess 18 genera- 
tors, of which 13 have thus far been in- 
stalled. Each of these installed genera- 
tors have been dedicated by somebody. 
It is only a coincidence that all of the 
somebodies were Democrats and most of 
them when they were dedicating a gen- 
erator either were running for some 
public office or advancing the cause of 
some other Democrat who was running 
for or from something. 
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It ought to be mentioned that Mr, 
Truman dedicated the last generator, 
No. 13, which came on the line. This 
dedication took place by remote control, 
for the President on May 20, 1949, just 
& year ago this month, merely pushed 
a button in his office and made appro- 
priate dedicatory remarks while doing 
so. I remember that experience with 
great pleasure, for along with every oth- 
er Member of the congressional delega- 
tions from the Pacific Northwest I had 
been invited and was present, down on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. On that occasion 
the President—and I could fully under- 
stand his feeling—was deeply distressed 
because of his inability to travel across 
the country to do the dedicating in per- 
son. He said that his disappointment 
could not be helped, because the world 
was in a bad fix, and conditions were 
quite bad at home. As the Chief Execu- 
tive he felt that he must stand up to his 
responsibility and do his duty from his 
desk. I had not been aware that condi- 
tions had improved so vastly since this 
time last year. It ought to be good news 
to people everywhere that the President 
is now on his way across the country, 
because the problems of state, both do- 
mestic and foreign, are so much lighter 
this May than they were last May. 
Many Americans being people possessed 
of good common sense, will find it diffi- 
cult to believe that this is so, but the 
President of the United States would 
have us believe it to be so. And the first 
citizen of the land, be he either a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, must be encour- 
aged to make any statements he desires, 
however true or far-fetched people may 
really understand them to be, 

Grand Coulee Dam put power on the 
line for the first time on May 22, 1941. 
There was the usual partial dedication 
for that noteworthy reason. 

I do not know-how much time it will 
take before the anticipated five addi- 
tional generators are in position to pro- 
duce power. All we know is that each 
additional generator will be dedicated in 
due time. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Do I gather that 
the Senator feels that this dedication 
may be used for the purpose of generat- 
ing something else besides power? 

Mr. CAIN. I think I ought to leave 
it to the wisdom of the Senator from 
Maine, which he has in great abundance, 
and to every other American, to answer 
the question the Senator from Maine 
has just posed to the junior Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CAIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is not the pending 
ao before the Senate the FEPC 

9 
Mr. CAIN. That is my understand- 


Mr. BRICKER. It is my understand- 
ing also that the President is making 
a report to the people on the adminis- 
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tration, and his responsibility, and I am 
wondering 

Mr, CAIN. I might take exception to 
what the understanding of the junior 
Senator from Ohio appears to be. My 
own view is that the President is en- 
deavoring to tell the American people 
what the President conceives his duties 
and responsibilities to be, and in par- 
ticular cases I for one take exception to 
his interpretation. 

Mr. BRICKER. I am glad to join with 
the Senator in his amendment of my 
suggestion. I wonder if the Senator 
knows whether the President, during this 
trip, is reporting to the South, which has 
been the backbone of the Democratic 
Party which he represents, on the busi- 
ness pending before the Senate. 

Mr. CAIN. So far as I know, the Presi- 
dent’s trip began from Washington, 
D. C., several days ago, and started west, 
from which direction it is not possible 
to go south unless the 13-car special 
train is turned around, and, as I under- 
stand, there are not very many sidings 
which can accommodate the turn- 
around of a train of that size. 

Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Washington 
whether the President took occasion in 
the month, I believe, he spent recently 
in the South, to report to the people of 
the South regarding the conditions 
which he observed there, and the neces- 
sity for the passage of the pending 
legislation. 

Mr, CAIN, All I know as to the con- 
duct of the President of the United 
States is what I read in the newspapers, 
What I read in the newspapers is some- 
thing to this effect: That the President 
of the United States, with reference to 
the great American political campaign 
that was going on in Florida, took great 
pains and considerable caution to make 
certain that he, the President, said noth- 
ing about anybody at any time during 
the course of that campaign. 

Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I understand the 
President’s trip is by rail entirely, is it 
not? 

Mr, CAIN. It began by rail. It will 
finish by rail. During its course it may 
on occasion be off the rails. (Laughter.] 

Mr. BRICKER. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor has any knowledge whether the Presi- 
dent has expressed his opinion with re- 
gard to the pending railroad strike which 
might in some way interfere with his 
trip. 

Mr. CAIN. To my knowledge the 
President has neglected—but he is a very 
busy man—to make any observations on 
that subject and on a good many other 
subjects of considerable interest to the 
American people as well, 

Mr. BRICKER. Does not the Senator 
feel that that is a matter which might 
be of the most immediate importance 
to the people of the United States; that 
transportation might be tied up and 
that commerce might come to a stand- 
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still if the strike is really brought to 
pass? 

Mr. CAIN. Ithink I would rather say 
that I can only hope, as an American, 
that wherever the President may be, the 
question of the possible curtailment or 
cessation of transportation will not only 
be brought to his attention, but that he 
will grapple with it firmly and openly 
insofar as taking the American public 
into his confidence is concerned. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. We have been seek- 
ing as accurate information as possible 
regarding what is going on in order to 
find out the technique. I wonder, how- 
ever, whether the Senator has any in- 
formation as to whether or not the Pres- 
ident took occasion on his maiden ap- 
pearance in Illinois, from which the dis- 
tinguished majority leader comes, to 
point out to the people of Illinois that 
the greatest difficulty he had had with 
the so-called Brannan plan, which he 
regards as the panacea for all our ills, 
was that it had been very vigorously 
and successfully fought thus far by the 
majority leader, the Senator from Illi- 
nois? Does the Senator know whether 
he took occasion to point that out in 
his report to the people? 

Mr. CAIN. I can only guess. I imag- 
ine that he said something about that 
question. Probably it was a very em- 
barrassing question to some of his 
friends whom he met with quietly, but 
not publicly. However, answering the 
question as to what the President of the 
United States said to the people of the 
State of Illinois in connection with the 
obvious and, in fact, the very sad con- 
tradiction as between the majority leader 
fighting as valiantly as he has been able 
to do against the Brannan plan and the 
President of the United States attempt- 
ing to sell the Brannan plan all over the 
country, the President said absolutely 
not one single word about it in Illinois, 
so far as the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington knows. He just ducked what is a 
great big question of material interest 
to the voters, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. For fear that some 
injustice might be done by reason of the 
inadequacy of the newspaper reports, we 
have had our own observer there, and 
the observations indicate rather conclu- 
sively that not only did the President 
not discuss the Brannan plan and the 
unorthodox behavior of the Senator from 
Illinois, the distinguished majority lead- 
er, but he omitted even to mention the 
existence of the majority leader, which 
seemed a rather dramatic oversight, in 
view of the fact that, I believe, the ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Illinois, 
is the nominee of his party for reelec- 
tion in the State of Illinois, and 25,000 
citizens of Illinois were present to hear 
the Fresident. Would it not seem to the 
Senator from Washington as rather ex- 
traordinary that the President could not 
even make one genuflection in the di- 
rection of the distinguished senior Sen- 
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ator from Illinois, when he was appear- 
ing before so many citizens of the Sen- 
ator’s State, and when the Senator was 
fighting, as some have been unkind 
enough to indicate, for his political life 
in Illinois? 

Mr. CAIN, The junior Senator from 
Washington felt that the President’s 
oversight was more sad than anything 
else. The junior Senator from Washing- 
ton thinks highly of the majority leader, 
the senior Senator from Illinois, though 
we, as Senators, representing different 
points of view, differ continuously and 
strenuously on occasions. But what 
made me sad about the President’s neg- 
lect of his majority leader is, that here 
the majority leader sits, though not at 
the moment in person, fighting his level 
best in the Senate for a consummation of 
most of what is known as the President’s 
program, while it is true that Everett 
Dirksen, of Illinois, will probably defeat 
the majority leader in the coming cam- 
paign in November, of which fact the 
President is aware, and the very least the 
President could have done for his ma- 
jority leader was to stand up to and with 
him, win, lose, or draw. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not also a fact 
that the majority leader has rendered 
the very extraordinary service at the 
risk of his own political life of deferring 
for 15 months the consideration of the 
pending business in order to save em- 
barrassment to certain sitting Senators, 
and to save embarrassment to the Presi- 
dent, by not introducing so controversial 
a topic, and has, as a result, endured very 
severe criticism from the groups imme- 
diately concerned? 

Mr. CAIN. To me it is a very true 
statement that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois, the majority 
leader, on a number of occasions during 
the three and one-half short years I have 
been privileged to sit in this body sacri- 
ficed his own best and personal interests 
for the good of an administration, the 
head of which in his recent tour of IIli- 
nois did not deign to recognize the exist- 
ence of a first-rate American. 

Mr. President, permit me to repeat one 
sentence. I do not know how much 
time it will take before the anticipated 
five additional generators are in posi- 
tion to produce power at Grand Coulee 
Dam. All we know is that each addi- 
tional generator will be dedicated in due 
time. The Northwest is anxiously await- 
ing the coming of generator No. 14 be- 
cause we suffer in that area from a lack 
of power and every additional kilowatt 
will help. 

In a recent Bureau of Reclamation 
publicity release it was stated that Grand 
Coulee Dam has now passed the three- 
quarter mark in construction of its maxi- 
mum producing potential, with 13 of an 
eventual 18 generators already in opera- 
tion, and with the placing of the outer 
shell for No. 14. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask for 
order, so Democratic Senators may be 
able to listen to the speech being deliv- 
ered by the Senator from Washington. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, it is almost 
certain that as the President formally 
dedicates Grand Coulee Dam tomorrow 
he will also dedicate the shell which has 
been conveniently erected in the last 
several weeks to house generator No. 14 
when that unit has been built. This is 
a departure in our Grand Coulee Dam 
dedication activities. Heretofore a gen- 
erator had to be completely installed and 
ready to go before it was dedicated. If 
the President dedicates a generator shell 
on Thursday, which is tomorrow, a new 
precedent will have been established and 
unlimited possibilities will result. Most 
of us in the State of Washington knew 
that we could look forward to five more 
generator dedications at Grand Coulee 
Dam, but now we might anticipate dedi- 
cations for generator shells as well as for 
generators and this might lead to dedi- 
cating holes in the ground which obvi- 
ously must be dug to accommodate gen- 
erator shells, 

Regardless of what may take place in 
the dedication future of Grand Coulee 
Dam no one will argue with our conten- 
tion that Grand Coulee Dam is already 
the most dedicated dam in all of history. 
{Laughter.] Being a reasonable man I 
think that consideration ought to be 
given to changing the name of Grand 
Coulee Dam. It might more properly be 
called “Dedication Dam,” and let it go at 
that. [Laughter.] Or, perhaps more 
attractively, the dam could be called— 
and I use this phrase because in the West 
we know something about brands— 
“Triple D Dam.” This would fit the head- 
lines better, and could be spelled out to 
say “Democrats Dedication Dam.” 

It is fun to have fun, Mr. President, 
and I have just had it; but I want to tell 
my colleagues a few important things 
about Grand Coulee Dam, which is one of 
the very great and outstanding achieve- 
ments on the face of the earth. For 
the benefit of many Senators who have 
not had an opportunity of seeing Grand 
Coulee Dam or the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect—and I hope every such Senator will 
soon make such an opportunity for him- 
self—it is sufficient to say that the mag- 
nitude and power of these projects is 
almost unbelievable. One example of 
many is that one of the man-made ca- 
nals, a canal, mind you, which leads from 
Grand Coulee Dam to the dry and arid 
land to be irrigated will carry more water 
than the Colorado River does at flood 
stage. The man-made lake behind the 
dam—the Franklin D. Roosevelt Lake, 
which is going to get in on the dedication 
formula which has been established now 
for some years past—is longer than the 
distance from Richmond, in Virginia, to 
Baltimore, in Maryland. Several towns, 
abandoned when work was begun, are 
buried now beneath the waters of this 
lake, 

There must be many Senators who 
know that the Grand Coulee project, the 
dam and irrigation works, were originally 
estimated to cost about $486,000,000. 
This is capital outlay. But year by year 
the total cost of the great project has in- 
creased. Actually, the latest cost figure 
on the project is not 8486, 000, 000, but 
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$743,500,000 in capital outlay, plus $12,- 
000,000 occasioned by increasing the 
number of intended generators from 15 
to 18, plus $119,300,000 for replacements, 
plus one hundred and fifty-eight million, 
six hundred thousand for other operating 
expenses during the repayment period, 
plus ninety-six million, six hundred thou- 
sand for interest, or a total as nearly as 
we can figure it accurately, of $1,118,- 
000,000. 

The cost of placing water on the 
1,022,000 acres of land to be reclaimed 
is now estimated to be, in round figures, 
$550,000,000, or more than the original 
estimated cost of both the dam and irri- 
gation works. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the able junior 
Senator from Washington think this 
project has been a good investment? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Illinois, as often as any other Sena- 
tor I know on this floor—and I say this in 
a good mood which I trust I shall con- 
tinue to maintain throughout this 
speech—continues to ask the obvious. 

The answer to his question, which he 
knew before he asked it, is a conclusive 
“Yes.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted. 

May I also ask the junior Senator from 
Washington whether this work was un- 
dertaken before 1933. 

Mr. CAIN. My answer must be slightly 
vague, although I do not intend it to be 
so. The first time the then President of 
the United States came to take part ina 
dedication service at Grand Coulee was 
in the year 1934. That certainly im- 
plies that work had been undertaken 
probably in either 1932 or 1933. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The indication from 
that, Mr. President, is that very great 
works of importance to the people of 
the Northwest have been performed dur- 
ing the past 17 years. I wish to thank 
the junior Senator from Washington for 
this very clear explanation of the benefits 
which have come to the Northwest dur- 
ing this time. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I have 
richly enjoyed the observation just made 
by my distinguished friend, the junior 
Senator from Illinois, Having antici- 
pated it, I shall deal with it in a para- 
graph which I shall shortly reach in the 
course of my remarks, and which I trust 
the junior Senator from Illinois will re- 
main on the floor of the Senate to hear. 

Mr. President, Grand Coulee Dam has 
cost a great deal of money, but it has 
thus far repaid its amortized obligations 
to the Federal Treasury out of power 
revenues, and will continue to do so 
in the future, even though it might be- 
come necessary to raise the power rate. 

There is a distinction between the 
Grand Coulee Dam, which the President 
of the United States is to formally 
decidate on Thursday, and the Columbia 
Basin project, which some people think 
the President is going to dedicate on 
the same day. Grand Coulee Dam is 
part of a reclamation project called the 
Columbia Basin project. Grand Coulee 
Dam was constructed as a reclamation 
project, and that is its prime purpose, 
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although most persons remember the 
dam because it is the largest single 
producer of electric power in the Nation. 

There is likewise a difference between 
the Columbia Basin project, which in- 
cludes Grand Coulee Dam, and what 
is referred to as the Columbia River 
Basin. Broadly speaking, the Columbia 
River Basin extends over Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho and parts of four 
other States. These are the areas whose 
rivers throughout the Pacific Northwest 
drain into the mighty Columbia River, 
which is the Nation’s second largest 
river and potentially the Nation’s great- 
est producer of hydroelectric power. 
When this river has been fully developed 
and utilized, it will produce about 33,- 
000,000 kilowatts of hydroelectic power. 
As of this time, approximately 10 percent 
of that capacity has been translated into 
electric energy for the benefit of all the 
People of that vast area. 

As everybody can see, Mr. President, 
Grand Coulee Dam is tremendous in 
every conceivable way. One reason it 
must be dedicated so often is that it 
is too large to be dedicated properly on 
any single occasion. Grand Coulee Dam 
was dreamed of and has been fought for 
and struggled over for many, many dec- 
ades. It has taken many large appro- 
priations by many Congresses to get the 
dam where it is today, three-quarters 
of the way to completion. The progress 
of the dam would not have been achieved 
had not Democrats and Republicans 
recognized its importance. There would 
have been no Grand Coulee Dam unless 
eastern and southern and northern 
Members of Congresses recognize the 
need for developing our western coun- 
try for the betterment and benefit of 
America. Reclamation projects in the 
West, including Grand Coulee Dam— 
let me call only this single point to the 
thoughtful consideration and attention 
of my friend, the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] who, among 
everything else, is a considerate man 
were born in large part from the wisdom 
of the legislation which was initiated by 
an American President whose last name 
was Roosevelt, but whose first name was 
Teddy. No single political party would 
think of taking credit for western rec- 
lamation or for Grand Coulee Dam be- 
cause that would be downright silly, and 
no single political party wants to put 
itself in that ridiculous postion. 

I am a little distressed, Mr. President, 
because of some of the criticism which 
already has been made about the pre- 
vailing 16-State trip of the President of 
the United States and his party, all of 
whom are accommodated by a 13-car 
special train. I do not think all of this 
criticism is exactly fair. Some of my 
colleagues have claimed that the trip 
would cost somebody, though presumably 
not the President of the United States, 
about $250,000. I have no way of know- 
ing what the trip will cost, but it will 
cost a pretty American penny. My own 
feeling is that the citizens of Washington 
State will be very pleased to pay 
their proportionate share, They might 
just as well be pleased, because they are 
going to pay for the trip, anyway. 
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As everyone knows, the President of 
the United States has a travel allowance 
which amounts to $40,000 for 1950. In 
1949 our first citizen’s allowance was 
somewhat less, being $33,896. Consider- 
ing that 1950 is an election year, I think 
it only reasonable that the President 
ought to be provided with a little more 
to help him put his best foot forward. 

Will the President spend all of his 
1950 travel allowance on his present trip? 
This cannot be so, because we have read 
of his-traveling this year to and from the 
sunshine of Florida quite a lot. If the 
over-all travel expense of his present 
trip is going to cost roughly in the neigh- 
borhood of one quarter of a million dol- 
lars, some people will be puzzled as to 
where the differential is coming from. 
Perhaps I can be of some assistance 
through offering an explanation. 

The other day I started to wonder as 
to what the actual travel expenses for the 
executive branch of our Federal Govern- 
ment might have been in 1949. I called 
the Bureau of the Budget and they gave 
me the answer. Mr. President, what do 
you think that figure was? Will you not 
hazard a guess, and please be exceedingly 
liberal in your guess? My own guess was 
that the figure ought to be about $10,000,- 
000, but the Budget answer taught me 
how very little I really know about what 
goes on in the executive branch. For 
travel expenses only in the year of 1949 
the executive branch spent $334,000,000. 
In the same year and for the same pur- 
pose, the legislative branch, including 
both Houses of Congress, had $1,000,000 
appropriated to it, and the judicial 
branch was provided with $1,000,000. 
There are only three branches of our 
Government, the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and the judicial. For travel ex- 
penses the legislative and the judicial 
each received $1,000,000. In terms of 
comparison, if we were devising a for- 
mula, it would be $334,000,000 contrasted 
with $1,000,000 and $1,000,000. There is 
no contest in terms of dollars. 

In these figures we have a pretty good 
answer as to how the President of the 
United States can travel in a special 13- 
car train around the country—and I am 
not criticizing him, Mr. President—when 
his own travel expense was only $33,000- 
plus in 1949. 

I have played this guessing game with 
a number of my colleagues in the United 
States Senate, within the past few days, 
and not a single, solitary one of them, 
Democrat or Republican, has been able 
to guess within $200,000,000 of what the 
executive branch spent for travel in 1949, 
again showing how little we know what 
is taking place in our own country. Even 
in a day of inflated values and depre- 
ciated dollars it is hard to believe that 
those in the executive branch could do 
so much traveling. On the assumption 
that the President of the United States 
will address himself to some interest of 
the Department of Agriculture or of the 
Department of the Interior we might 
take a sharper look at what these two 
Departments do in the way of flitting 
about the Nation in this enlightened 
twentieth century. In 1949 Mr. Bran- 
nan, of whom most of us have heard, 
and the employees of his Department 
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gest to those who are better informed 


spent only $11,000,000 for travel purposes, 
How much of this was charged against 
Mr. Brannan’s traveling to sell the Bran- 
nan plan, which the Congress has thus 
far planned to set aside in favor of more 
important considerations, I am not qual- 
ified to say. I can say that Mr. Brannan 
has had enongh money to permit him to 
do as he likes. From hindsight, 1949 was 
a very conservative year, because for the 
year of 1950, a year, by the way, in which 
the American people will enjoy some po- 
litical campaigns, it is estimated that 
Mr. Brannan will be permitted to spend 
$14,000,000. With conditions being bet- 
ter at home and abroad, as the President 
recognizes by traveling so far from the 
Nation’s Capital, one would have thought 
that the cost of travel expense in 1950 
would be less than the year before, but 
such is by no means the case. 

The Interior Department only spent 
$7,000,000 for traveling in 1949, but they 
expect to jack this up in the present 
election year to $10,000,000. The Inte- 
rior Department, it is known, has been 
plugging for a long time to establish a 
valley authority throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. Their agents run around the 
Pacific Northwest on this mission like 
locusts in a wheat field. They never 
charge any audiences before whom they 
appear for their services, because there 
is no need of any kind for them to do it, 
It is absolutely necessary for them to 
travel extensively and to charge these 
costs against their travel allowance, be- 
cause in no other way could they use 
it up. It takes a great deal of travel to 
use up $10,000,000 in the course of 1 year. 
If they were very busy traveling in 1949, 
they will be even busier in 1950, because 
they will have $3,000,000 more to travel 
on. This may mean that their visits 
anywhere will be briefer but far more 
numerous, because it will be necessary 
for the Interior Department to keep 
them constantly on the go. 

I ought to say just a word about the 
proposed Columbia Valley Authority, 
which is the Interior Department’s pres- 
ent and prime mission in life. The Pres- 
ident many months ago recommended 
the establishment of a valley authority 
for the Pacific Northwest, and he had 
every right to make this recommenda- 
tion. He is our President. The question 
was submitted and has been before the 
appropriate committee of the Congress 
since the recommendation was sub- 
mitted. The Congress, which represents 
the people and which is responsible, will 
make up its collective mind concerning 
the desirability of a Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. This is a responsibility which 
is charged to the Congress by the Con- 
stitution, but neither the President nor 
the Interior Department give more than 
lip service to the Constitution as it re- 
lates to the question of valley authori- 
ties. The President and the Interior De- 
partment have made up their minds con- 
cerning what the people need and what 
they are going to have. If the President 
does not talk about the authority ques- 
tion at Grand Coulee tomorrow we can 
be certain that agents of the Interior 
Department will be hawking the idea 
among the audience. Aside from being 
an illegal act—because I need not sug- 
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than myself that it is an illegal act for 
any executive agent to lobby for any 
legislation which is before the Congress 
of the United States, where it ought to 
be—the Interior Department ought to 
know that the people of the Pacific 
Northwest can make up their own minds 
as to what is good for them and the fu- 
ture of their great region. If the people 
want a valley authority they will see that 
their Congress gives it to them in due 
time. 

If these same people, after study, 
thought, reflection, and hearings decide 
that they do not want a valley author- 
ity they will tell their Congress to com- 
pletely deny a Presidential recommenda- 
tion which is based on many reasons, one 
of which is to reelect and elect some New 
Dealers, Weird Dealers, and Queer 
Dealers. 

I cannot get excited about the Presi- 
dent of the United States spending a 
quarter of « million dollars for a nice, 
congenial trip around the country, when 
the agencies under his command spent 
$334,000,000 for the same purpose in 
1949. I am so busy thinking about the 
latter that there is not time to think 
about the former. If I went to ponder 
further on the latter, I am reminded 
that the Budget Bureau told me that the 
executive branch travel allowance would 
jump $25,000,000 in 1950, an election 
year, from what it was in 1949, a year 
during which the President found it 
necessary to activate the thirteenth gen- 
erator at Grand Coulee Dam by merely 
pushing a button in his office. Mr. Pres- 
ident, when you go home tonight you 
might think about what you could do 
with $359,000,000, because that is the 
estimated 1950 travel allowance for the 
executive branch of our Government, 
I am inclined to believe that the addi- 
tional $25,000,000 to be used in 1950 will 
crowd our means: of public conveyance 
to the limit, and it might be necessary to 
give consideration again to establishing 
priorities for those who travel. In our 
American desire to be fair to the Presi- 
dent and to the executive branch of the 
Government, and to provide them with 
only the best, we might become even 
foolhardy and short-sighted. The day 
may come when we shall provide so much 
money for travel allowances to admin- 
istration agents that it will not be possi- 
ble for the average civilian to secure 
accommodations on a train or plane or 
bus. This is a pretty dismal prospect, 
but perhaps I am a pessimist and should 
keep my mind on more pleasant things, 

I can, however, get excited and en- 
thusiastic about the Senate’s coming op- 
portunity to take action on an omnibus 
appropriation bill which will come before 
us in that form for the first time in 
history. For the first time, whether we 
take advantage of the opportunity or 
not, we shall be permitted, insofar as the 
Nation’s budget is concerned, to under- 
stand conclusively what we are doing. 
If we find that the executive branch as 
a whole is being provided with appropri- 
ations through which it can go too far in 
any direction we can, if we will, cut out 
the water and the extravagance and the 
nonsense. This is not the time to discuss 
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the Nation’s finances in detail but men- 
tion ought to be made of them in pass- 
ing. 


Anyway, the President of the United 
States in his trip has the subject of defi- 
cit spending well in hand. During one 
of his stops yesterday he defended and 
disposed, in a sentence or two, of spend- 
ing more than the Government can take 
away from the taxpayers in any given 
year. He indicated that this procedure 
was here to stay and if the people accept 
his reasons as being valid I suppose that 
he is right. I think, however, that he 
said deficit financing was largely caused 
by our international commitments and 
the necds of security. While we all rec- 
ognize that such burdens must be very 
heavy for a distressingly long time to 
come we might hope that promiscuous 
traveling on the domestic side could be 
curtailed a bit. All of us can hope, can 
we not, even if there is small reason to 
anticipate relief? 

Mr. President, I did say that I would 
recommend a subject for the President to 
talk about at Grand Coulee Dam on 
Thursday and here it is. I think he 
ought to make one more effort to stir up 
interest in the Brannan plan even 
though his Democrat‘cally controlled 
Congress has said repeatedly that they 
want no part of it. The President talked 
about the Brannan plan somewhere yes- 
terday and I hope he will do so again and 
again. My reason for urging this sug- 
gestion is that I have just about con- 
cluded that the agricultural plans we 
have are not working and that we ought 
to agree on some other plan. I have no 
use for the Brannan plan, but repeated 
Presidential urgings for its adoption 
might lead to something better. 

I have no desire to be annoying, but 
if Secretary Brannan is trying to do a 
good job with the authority he possesses 
it has not come to my attention. I think 
that the travel allowance for the Agri- 
culture Department is partly responsible 
for the Secretary’s neglect of his re- 
sponsibilities. He is probably so busy 
spending the travel allowance, and this 
goes for his staff as well, that they do 
not have time to settle down and reach 
decisions which are required. 

In concert with the senior Senator 
from Washington and with other mem- 
bers of the delegations from Oregon and 
‘Washington, I have been trying literally 
for months to get a decision from Mr. 
Brannan with reference to a critical 
question in the Northwest, with no suc- 
cess whatsoever. My last attempt was 
through a letter dated April 14, 1950. 
I think comparable letters were like- 
wise written by my senior colleague [Mr. 
Macnuson] and by one or both of the 
Senators from Oregon, and I am ad- 
vised that so far neither of us has had 
an acknowledgment. I think other 
Senators who share concern over the 
problem have also written Mr. Bran- 
nan. None of us, that I know of, has 
even received an acknowledgment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thought the Senator 
from North Dakota was the only Sena- 
tor who had been trying to get a reply 
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from Mr. Brannan. I now learn that 


other Senators are having similar diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senators from Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, to 
my knowledge, share the distress and the 
annoyance which the Senator from 
North Dakota has experienced. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. I have likewise sent 
letters to the Secretary and have re- 
ceived no acknowledgment at all. 

Mr. CAIN. I am going to suggest an 
answer, insofar as the Pacific Northwest 
is concerned, and if the answer turns 
out to have some success—I have no 
pride of authorship, and have no copy- 
right on it—I hope it will be taken up by 
delegations from other States of the 
Nation. 

Mr. JENNER. If the distinguished 
Senator is able to get an answer from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, I should 
be glad if he would let me know. 

Mr. CAIN. I had to write down for 
the answer, all other normal courses 
having long since proved to be fruitless 
and without avail. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think that farm or- 
ganizations, individual business con- 
cerns, and many others are having the 
same difficulty with the present Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. I think it is a 
rather unfortunate situation, when it 
takes a month or 2 months to receive 
an answer from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to a telegram on a very impor- 
tant question. The Secretary who held 
the position just prior to Mr. Brannan 
made a determined effort to make 
prompt reply. It finally reached the 
point where we would receive answers in 
not more than 2 weeks from the time 
the inguiry was sent to the Secretary. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from North 
Dakota has just made a logical contri- 
bution to this discussion, which concerns 
itself, in large part, with the responsi- 
bility of a Federalagency. It makes one 
justifiably sick, and it ought to make the 
American public indignant, to know that 
those who represent them in high execu- 
tive positions are so busy trying to sell 
programs which have been, and I hope 
will continue to be, completely foreign 
to a large segment of the American pub- 
lic, that they do not have time to trans- 
act public business. If a Senator or any 
other American citizen can justify to me 
the reason that an $11,000,000 travel al- 
lowance for the Agriculture Department 
in 1949 should be increased to $14,000,000 
in this election year of 1950, I should like 
to have him do so. 

I am satisfied that other Senators 
think as I do, that executives ought to 
stay, for the most part, at the desks to 
which they have been assigned and from 
which they can carry on the public busi- 
ness by telephone, by telegram, and by 
writing letters, without so promiscuously 
having recourse to the unwarranted gen- 
erosity provided for executive agencies 
by the Congress of the United States. 
That is the basic reason why I think 
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Congress should be very grateful for hav- 


ing a coming opportunity to grapple with 
an omnibus budget in connection with 
which we can come to determinations 
concerning the equality or the balance 
which ought to be maintained not only 
between executive departments of the 
executive branch, but between the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial branches, 
because it is very obvious to some of us 
who at least try to study the problem 
that if we do not quit the direction in 
which we are permitting the executive 
branch to go, we are encouraging it to 
devour the legislative process which, if 
once destroyed, would probably cause 
the United States of America to disap- 
pear from the face of the earth forever. 

It happens that Mr. Brannan has taken 
off for Grand Coulee Dam. There is 
apparently some convention of some sort 
scheduled for there on Thursday. My 
colleague will be there and a good many 
others from the Northwest’s congres- 
sional delegations. The thought has oc- 
curred to me that all of these good peo- 
ple could get in a huddle with Mr. Bran- 
nan and seek an answer to a serious 
Northwest problem about which so many 
of us have written to Mr. Brannan in 
recent months. 

This is why I have suggested that the 
President of the United States address 
himself to the Brannan plan. That 
would create a friendly atmosphere from 
3 might come some helpful sugges- 

ons. 

Whenever he is tracked down and 
caught, Mr. Brannan seems like quite a 
nice and personable fellow. I want to 
alert everyone in Washington State to 
enjoy this game of trying to rope Mr. 
Brannan, in order that somebody can 
get an answer to the question that so 
many people have offered for Mr. Bran- 
nan’s consideration in recent weeks. I 
think my letter to Mr. Brannan ought 
to be read so that everybody will be aware 
of its content and anybody will then be 
qualified to talk business with Mr. Bran- 
nan if they catch him. 

Mr. President, I wish to read this let- 
ter particularly because of the concern 
which has just been expressed by some 
of my colleagues. I wish to talk about a 
problem which is of serious concern to 
us in the Pacific Northwest and concern- 
ing which we have received neither ac- 
knowledgment, answer, nor satisfaction 
for a period of some months from a so- 
called responsible officer of the executive 
department of our Government. 

The letter reads as follows: 

APRIL 14, 1950. 
Hon. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Secretary: The seriousness 
of a situation threatening the existence of 
a basic industry in my State merits, I believe, 
your personal attention. This I respectfully 
request. 

Involved is the production of wheat and 
its processing. Wheat is Washington State's 
most important dollar crop. Our flour mill- 
ing industry has grown over a period of 
some seventy years into a business which 
normally provides employment to thousands 
and contributes substantially to the Pacific 
Northwest economy. 

Today, wheat and flour produced in the 
State of Washington are deprived of normal 
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aad historical outlets. Lower priced Cana- 
dian and Australian wheat and flour have 
taken over export markets because we can- 
not meet this competition. 

Even more serious is the loss of historical 
markets in California, always our most im- 
portant domestic outlet for these products, 
This latter situation results from inequities 
in the application of wheat loan rates under 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. South- 
ern Idaho has usurped the California market 
because differentials make it possible for 
Southern Idaho wheat and flour to be 
dumped in California at a figure Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and northern Idaho processors 
cannot meet under existing loan rates. 

This entire situation, of course, has been 
discussed with various of your assistants. 
Months have passed, yet nothing has been 
done to meet what has become an emergency 
situation. 


Parenthetically, Mr. President, I may 
say that we have met a number of these 
assistants, and they have been invariably 
courteous, and, to my mind, quite compe- 
tent. The only thing they lacked was 
authority. They were nothing more or 
less—and many Senators will agree with 
me—errand boys. They could take mes- 
sages from Members of Congress to Mr. 
Brannan, and that was as far as they 
could go. 

I continue reading the letter I sent to 
Mr. Brannan: 


At a meeting recently held between repre- 
sentatives of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the members of the Washington and 
Oregon delegations in Congress, we were ad- 
vised that a program to subsidize flour in ex- 
port, to meet Canadian and Australian prices, 
was under consideration. The decision, we 
were told, rests with you and the Secretary 
of State. It is my belief, shared, I am sure, 
by all the Washington Senators and Con- 
gressmen, that an early and favorable de- 
cision by you and the State Department is 
essential and would be a proper step toward 
solution of this difficulty. 

We believe, too, that the present inequities 
in the loan rate pattern should be corrected 
by bringing the southern Idaho figure into 
line with the Washington, Oregon, and 
northern Idaho rate. Such adjustments have 
been made before and a review of the loan 
pattern indicates that fractional changes in 
the loan rate structure nationally would 
achieve the required adjustment without in- 
creasing the cost of the subsidy program. 

Our flour-milling industry has sought an 
answer to its problems in the aggressive 
American way. Everything possible has been 
done to build new markets for our products 
and to meet competition. However, as Goy- 
ernment controls are in effect, the ultimate 
solution rests in the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment as represented by you and the de- 
partment you head. 

The simple fact is that present conditions 
exist because of a Government program and 
can be solved only by Government action. 

Our agricultural program is intended to 
guarantee a fair return to all producers. In 
this imstance, one geographical area finds 
itself at a dangerous disadvantage because 
application of the program is not equitable. 
The people of my State feel the Government 
has created this crisis. They therefore feel 
forced to insist that the Government take 
steps necessary to remedy it. 

Please be assured of my earnest desire to 
cooperate with you and the department in 

a solution to this problem and all 
others involving the interests and economy 
of my State end country. This letter in- 
cludes all of my knowledge and understand- 
Ing of the difficult problem which confronts 
my wheat and flour friends at home. If Iam 
misinformed I know that you will so advise 
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me. If there is any prospect of relief you will 
surely let me know. Above all, I want to 
know what can be expected and when. In 
anticipation then of hearing from you soon, 
Iam with cordial regards 
Most sincerely, 
Harry P. CAIN. 


Now, Mr. President, can you see any- 
thing wrong with this letter? Had you 
written it would you not have expected 
an intelligent and prompt reply? Of 
course you would. In this letter I sug- 
gested that I thought the Pacific North- 
west was cntitled to some relief, but I re- 
quested only that I be advised of what 
action might be expected and when. Mr. 
Brannan may be a public servant, but 
those whom he serves do not include 
some Members of the United States 
Senate. Instead of being anxious to 
satisfy legitimate requests made by 
Members of the Congress and by re- 
sponsible citizens throughout the Nation, 
Mr. Brannan appears to be anxious to 
scurry about the country praising the 
merits of the Brannan plan, which many 
thoughtfui folk consider to be nothing 
short of an intended national racket. 

All in all, Mr. President, Thursday 
ought to be a banner day at Grand 
Coulee Dam in Washington State. Again 
I wish to state that I wish I might be 
there in person. Aside from wanting to 
hear the President of the United States 
read a prepared and enticing speech on 
any subject I should like to be among 
those who will be chasing Mr. Brannan 
all over the landscape. I hope he is 
caught. If he is not caught on Thursday 
we might just as well close up the flour 
milling industry in Washington State and 
forget it. Even Mr. Brannan ought to 
be willing to agree that this would be a 
tragic and foolish thing to be required 
to do. 

Mr. President, since I began my state- 
ment. this morning it has come to the 
attention of some important and very 
friendly people that the junior Senator 
from Washington was not invited to visit 
Grand Coulee Dam on Thursday. Mr. 
F. A. Banks, the regional director, and a 
man whom I consider to be a friend and 
a very able engineer, has wired from 
Coulee Dam that he sincerely regrets 
that I have not received an invitation 
to attend the dedication ceremonies. He 
pointed out that invitations had been 
mailed on April 24 and he hopes that I 
might accept mine at this late date. He 
wants me to advise him if I can attend 
so that proper arrangements might be 
made for my seating on the platform 
with the President of the United States 
and my being introduced to the audience. 
This telegraphic invitation is keenly ap- 
preciated, and particularly because it 
came from Mr. Banks, but the junior 
Senator from Washington must restate 
his regret in not being able to accept 
such a promising invitation. 

Because of my respect for the invita- 
tion, I telegraphed my response, as was 
perfectly proper, to Mr. Banks. It reads: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10, 1950. 
Mr. F. A. BANES, 
District Manager, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Coulee Dam, Wash. 

Dran Mr. Bax ks: Many thanks for your 

telegraphic invitation of yesterday which I 
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must deny because of demanding work in the 
Senate. It is so good to know that the Pres- 
ident will benefit from another opportunity 
to see the miracle which is Grand Coulee Dam 
in operation. As a Senator and as a citizen 
of Washington State I bid him welcome. I 
know that he will be pleased and charmed 
by the hospitality which will be offered by all 
citizens. Every partial dedication of Grand 
Coulee Dam is a move in the direction of the 
most important dedication of them all. This 
will come about when the last of your 18 
generators brings power on the line. Much 
as I would enjoy an interim dedication I 
shall actually only feel impelled to attend 
that coming dedication which recognizes that 
all of the work has been completed. This ob- 
jective will require additional large amounts 
of money and support from every section of 
the country. In knowing that your partial 
dedication of tomorrow is in many hands I 
ought to remain here and strive for those 
things which will make the final dedication 
possible. May your day be happy and pleas- 
ing to everybody. 
Most cordially, 
Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. President, during the course of the 
late afternoon of yesterday, Representa- 
tive Henry M. Jackson, of Washington 
State, called to invite me to fly with him 
and with other members of the Washing - 
ton and Oregon State delegations to 
Grand Coulee Dam, leaving here late to- 
day. He did not say where he had se- 
cured an aircraft, or who was going to 
pay for it, and I thought it would be very 
discourteous to raise the question. He 
merely said that it had just occurred to 
him that I might like to go along. In- 
deed, I would, but because there is work 
to be done, I ought to stay here, and, 
under the circumstances, I should not 
feel too unhappy. As Grand Coulee Dam 
has been dedicated many times in the 
past, it will be dedicated many times in 
the future, and when it comes to dedi- 
cations it is just as satisfying to go to 
one as it is to attend another. I told 
Mr. Jackson that there were plenty of 
people going along to dedicate Grand 
Coulee Dam this time, and that I would 
try to be among those who go west to 
dedicate Grand Coulee for the last time. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 11 


Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Michigan how long he 
expects to talk, and what the subject 
matter of his remarks will be? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am going to talk 
on Reorganization Plan No. 11. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ihave no objection, Mr. 
President. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is going to 
bring up Reorganization Plan No. 12, and 
I desired to say something about that 
before the motion to consider it is before 
the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think I can con- 
clude in 20 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the intention of 
the majority leader to speak after the 
Senator from Michigan concludes, and 
before the Senator from Ohio makes his 
motion? Is that the plan? 

Mr. LUCAS. If I can get the floor I 
should like to say a few words before 
the motion to take up Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 is made, because under the 
rules, after the motion is made, it is not 
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debatable, and I should like to say a 
word or two before the motion is made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
March 13, 1950, President Truman sent 
to Congress his Reorganization Plan No. 
11 providing for a reorganization of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
He stated that many benefits and im- 
proved operations would result from the 
adoption of this plan. The substance 
of the plan is contained in section 1, 
which transfers from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission as a whole to 
the Chairman of the Commission “the 
Executive and administrative functions 
of the Commission, including: First, the 
appointment and supervision of person- 
nel employed under the Commission; 
second, the distribution of business 
among such personnel and administra- 
tive units of the Commission; and third, 
the use and expenditure of funds.” 

The proposed transfer of such tre- 
mendous authority and power to the 
Chairman of the Commission is so broad 
it carries with it many implications. It 
gives the Chairman of the Commission 
virtually complete control over the Com- 
mission’s purse strings, the selection of 
its staff, and the assignment of all its 
work. While the plan says that the 
Chairman’s actions in these respects 
would be subject to general policies of 
the Commission, and his appointments 
of heads of major administrative units 
subject to the approval of the Commis- 
sion, it is obvious that in nearly all cases, 
he will be able to carry out his ideas over 
any opposition which minority members 
of the Commission may offer. It is al- 
most certain that his majority colleagues 
on the Commission will in most cases 
support everything that he does. The 
reorganization plan has the potential 
effect of making the FCC a one-man 
agency, and the probable effect of up- 
setting the bipartisan character under 
which regulatory agencies are intended 
to function. 

Mr. President, the law requires that 
this agency be a bipartisan agency, and 
therefore it is very material, first, 
whether we will give to the Chairman, 
who is named by the President, the power 
of appointment of and supervision over 
personnel employed under the Commis- 
sion; second, the distribution of business 
among such personnel and administra- 
tive units of the Commission; and, third, 
the use and the expenditures of funds. 

Certainly it is true that in the United 
States, where it is so important that the 
people be informed of the issues of the 
day, where radio fills such a large and 
important niche in the daily lives of the 
people and where such great efforts have 
been made in the past with well-known 
success, to preserve the freedom of 
speech guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution—certainly here 
it is important to make certain that radio 
does not fall under the thumb of a dic- 
tator. If this should take place, many of 
the civil rights of the citizenry would 
conceivably be placed in jeopardy. The 
possibility of such a sad result is so 
alarming as to justify a complete exami- 
nation of this reorganization plan and 
in fact a reexamination of the whole 
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work of the FCC and its policies in regu- 
lating radio. 

The Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments has 
completed its study of the reorganization 
plan, and by a closely divided vote has 
approved it. This approval is no doubt 
premised on the fact that plan No. 11 
is in conformance with the general 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. Without applying its recom- 
mendations specifically to particular 
regulatory agencies, the Commission in 
its first recommendation in the Report 
on Regulatory Agencies said: 

We recommend that all administrative 
responsibility be vested in the Chairman of 
the Commission. 


The sharp division within the Expend- 
itures Committee on this plan reveals 
the plan’s weakness. While it is in gen- 
eral conformance with the Hoover re- 
port, it is no more than general. More- 
over, it contains within it a concentra- 
tion of authority, which is especially vital 
in an agency that is of necessity so reliant 
upon its technical staffs as is the FCC, 
which goes far beyond the purposes of 
efficiency upon which were based the 
Hoover recommendations for clearly de- 
fined lines of responsibility. 

The Senate has already taken cogni- 
zance of the peculiar reliance upon its 
legal staff in the FCC. The Senate has 
unanimously approved S. 1973, which has 
the effect of stripping the Commission's 
legal staff of some of its tremendous 
unseen influence in the workings of the 
Commission by creating independent 
legal counsel to assist the individual 
Commissioners in the discharge of their 
duties. It is not without significance, as 
revealing a jealous determination to pre- 
serve the influence now exerted by the 
Commission's legal staff, that S. 1973 has 
been vigorously opposed in the House. 
It is an open secret that the Sadowski 
bill, a substitute for S. 1973 in the House, 
was written by the Commission’s legal 
staff to preserve and protect its present 
prerogatives. 

The FCC is widely known to be domi- 
nated by the “liberal” Democrats who 
serve on the Commission and who per- 
meate its staff. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield, 

Mr. BRICKER. Is it not the under- 
standing of the Senator from Michigan 
that Reorganization Plan No. 11, if it 
goes into effect, will nullify the action 
of the Senate in giving legal counsel 
to each individual member? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would not go that 
far. I do not think it would nullify it, 
but it would certainly allow the Chair- 
man to make the appointments, which 
would in effect nullify the action of the 
Senate. 

Mr, BRICKER. That is practically 
the same thing, is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. Each Commissioner 
would have a legal counsel assigned to 
him, appointed by the Chairman, a legal 
counsel who is responsible to the Chair- 
man and remoyable by the Chairman, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is the 
way the language of the plan reads. 

The “big Government” philosophy 
which these people apply to the regula- 
tion of radio is threatening the radio 
industry and the people themselves to an 
extent which has become very, very dan- 
gerous to the Nation’s welfare. These 
members of the Commission and, per- 
haps to even a greater extent, these mem- 
bers of the Commission staff, must be 
checked and their powers limited if 
freedom of speech is to prevail as an 
overriding principle in the political 
makeup of our country. 

Mr. President, a previous member of 
the Commission went to England, and 
had some Englishmen come to this coun- 
try to make an analysis of our radio sys- 
tem. That analysis was such that if the 
recommendations contained in it had 
been adopted, the radio broadcasting in- 
dustry in America would have been 
placed under the same domination as 
the radio broadcasting industry in Brit- 
ain, which is government-owned, I 
wish the commissions composing a part 
of the United States Government would 
begin thinking about America, and the 
way America may progress, rather than 
take their cues and their hints from 
other nations which are bent upon to- 
talitarianism or socialization. 

During the past 16 years, since its 
establishment by the Communications 
Act of 1934, the Federal Communications 
Commission has increasingly expanded 
its power of regulation in a manner which 
the framers of the Communications Act 
did not intend. It has succeeded in ex- 
panding these powers, perhaps to a much 
greater extent than many of us realize, 
and today stands in a position, if its 
power is not checked here and now, to 
throttle and ruin any radio station 
licensee it sees fit to discipline. The 
Commission is now attempting to ex- 
pand these powers still further, and if 
this move is successful it is certain that 
the radio industry will be forced to give 
up even the fiction of free enterprise. 

Why did a Federal Communications 
Commissioner bring to the United States 
from Great Britain men who were famil- 
iar with the British system to make a 
survey of our system and tell us how we 
ought to operate? I think we should 
keep that incident in mind when dis- 
cussing this subject. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lona 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is it not true at 
the present time that under the licensing 
system of the FCC, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission can deny a re- 
newal of a license of any broadcasting 
company? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. And is there any ap- 
peal from that decision on the part of 
the licensee? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand not. 
I think somehow the licensee can get 
into the courts, but it is a very difficult 
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proceeding, and it is very doubtful that 
the licensee has the right to challenge 
the actual finding of the Commission. 

Mr. BRICKER. And the burden of 
his is entirely upon the licensee, is it 
not? 

Mr. FERGUSON, That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. Many companies 
have invested many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars and many millions of 
dollars in radio stations and in the 
staffs they have built up. Is it possible 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission under the present law com- 
pletely to confiscate that investment and 
that property by the refusal of a renewal 
of the license? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Commission 
can wipe out all investments in a sta- 
tion; yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. And from that there 
is no appeal? s 

Mr. FERGUSON. From that there is 
no appeal. 

Mr. BRICKER. Except through the 
injunctive powers of the courts? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, 

Mr, President, it is even possible that 
the proposed expansion of the Commis- 
sion’s power can lead to complete Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the 
radio industry. Let us examine the way 
in which this change has taken place 
and the way in which it can proceed. 

The Communications Act of 1934 
provides that radio licenses shall be 
granted where the “public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity” will be served. 
This is the only criterion specified in 
the act which the Commission is given 
to follow in granting original applica- 
tions for new stations. The vagueness 
of this term certainly requires that the 
Commission, in exercising the authority 
delegated to it by the Congress in this 
act, shall scrupulously avoid arbitrary 
decisions and, at all costs, refrain from 
violating the rights and privileges of in- 
dividuals or companies holding station 
licenses by judging them on rumor or 
on unsupported allegations, 

The primary function of the FCC is 
one of acting as a traffic policeman, an 
agent to ration facilities which have 
been said to be in short supply. While 
even this theory may be an impractical 
and indefensible legal fiction, it is cer- 
tainly true that the Commission’s tech- 
nical functions of allocating frequencies 
is, under the statute creating it, its pri- 
mary function. In dealing with stations 
already operating, the Commission is 
given the function of policing various 
prohibitions in the Communications Act. 
For example, a radio-station licensee 
may not transmit over the air waves any 
obscene, indecent, or profane language, 
nor may it broadcast information about 
lotteries. The framers of the Communi- 
cations Act felt that the “public interest, 
convenience, and necessity” would not 

2 served if such things were allowed. 

Now it should be noted that the Com- 
munications Act provides that a person 
desiring a license to operate a radio sta- 
tion or a person desiring a license pres- 
ently in force to be renewed, as licenses 
must be every 3 years, must set forth 
facts in his application to the Commis- 
sion showing the “citizenship, character, 
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and financial, technical, and other quali- 
fications” of the applicant to operate the 
station. It is clear what is meant here 
by “citizenship” and by the “financial” 
and “technical” qualifications of the ap- 
plicant to operate the station. But what 
is meant by the “character” of an appli- 
cant or a licensee? What sort of a 
“character” did the framers of this law 
have in mind to be required of an appli- 
cant or licensee? What sort of a “char- 
acter” does the Commission believe 
should be required of an applicant or 
licensee? Upon the answers to these 
questions much may depend. 

An examination of the legislative his- 
tory of the Communications Act gives no 
substantial clue to the intent of the Con- 
gress in its use of the word “character” 
at the time of the enactment of the law. 

But the actions of the Commission in 
the past and the interpretation given 
to this word by the courts in the past 
makes amply clear what the Commis- 
sion has believed. And today, at a time 
when increasing regulation of private 
enterprise by the Federal Government is 
certainly. the political fashion and cer- 
tainly the primary motivation of the 
Fair Deal administration, the Commis- 
sion seems bent upon expanding the 
meaning of this word “character” and 
thereby tremendously expanding its own 
power over the radio industry. 

No one can disagree with some of the 
policy decisions of the Commission in 
dealing in the past with applicants for 
new licenses or for renewals of current 
licenses. Certainly one who gives false 
information in his application for a li- 
cense cannot be said to have the char- 
acter which should be required of a radio 
station owner. Certainly one cannot 
disagree with the Commission’s policy of 
denying licenses to owners who repeat- 
edly violate technical rules of the Com- 
mission, to owners who transfer control 
of their stations to others without the 
Commission’s approval, in violation of 
the act, to owners who operate deficient 
equipment, or to owners who repeatedly 
broadcast false advertising or other ob- 
jectionable matter. 

However, Mr. President, in passing it 
should be noted that even in many of 
the cases described above—notably, in 
those dealing with false advertising, the 
use of deficient equipment, or violation 
of technical rules—the Commission has 
renewed the license when it was satis- 
fied that the violation or other action to 
which it objected was unintentional and 
when it was satisfied that such action 
would not again occur. 

It is also hard to disagree with the 
Commission’s position, upheld by the 
Supreme Court, that in considering 
character it should scrutinize the appli- 
cant's qualities and deficiencies regard- 
ing traits of personality, integrity, tem- 
perament, consideration, sportsmanship, 
altruism, and so forth, which distinguish 
him as a human being from his fellow- 
men. 

As I have said, that position has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court, but only 
in a case involving an application for 
the transfer of control of a radio station 
when serious doubt arose as to the in- 
tegrity of the proposed transferee. The 
broad scope thus given to the authority 
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to conduct a character investigation was 
applied only to a new applicant for whom 
no other test was available. 

However, Mr. President, what is the 
Commission attempting to do today? In 
Los Angeles there have been a series of 
hearings on the requested renewal of the 
licenses of three radio stations, namely, 
Station KMPC, in Los Angeles; Station 
WR, in Detroit; and Station WGAR, 
in Cleveland. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] brought these 
hearings to the attention of the Senate 
on March 30, on the floor of the Senate. 

The principal stockholder of those sta- 
tions is Mr. George A. Richards. Mr. 
Richards has operated those stations 
with public approval tor a period rang- 
ing from 13 years, in the case of Station 
KMPC, to 23 years, in the case of Sta- 
tion WJR. These stations have a long 
history of fine programing and excel- 
lent public service, and they have the 
reputation of having met with the ut- 
most, complete approval on the part of 
the citizens of the communities in which 
they are located. I personally can at- 
test that that is true in the case of Sta- 
tion WJR. 

Mr. President, if the radio industry and 
the people of the United States were to 
choose and had the right to choose, I 
am positive they would place these sta- 
tions within the first 10 stations in the 
United States of America. 

Throughout the years, as the license 
of each of those stations has come up 
for renewal from time to time—and as 
I have said, the stations have operated 
over a period of from 13 to 23 years 
respectively—the Commission has held 
hearings on the proposed renewals; and 
at the hearings, governors, Mayors, rep- 
resentatives, charitable and religious or- 
ganizations, representatives of veterans’ 
organizations, and representatives of 
universities and colleges have all attested 
to the fine record of public service of 
these stations. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Inasmuch as one of 
the stations mentioned is in Ohio— 
namely, Station WGAR—I wish to join 
the Senator from Michigan and those 
whom he has quoted in praising the 
quality of the programs and the com- 
munity service rendered by that station, 
which has operated for some 20 years 
in my State. 

Is it the understanding of the Senator 
from Michigan that the charges heard 
at the hearing have not reflected upon 
the program or the character of service 
rendered in the respective communities 
by that station and the other two, but, 
rather, have taken on the aspect of an 
attack upon the political thinking of the 
principal stockholder of those com- 
panies? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ohio 
is absolutely correct in that statement. 
The charges made are not attacks on the 
operation of the stations or the pro- 
grams or the programing of the sta- 
tions, but they are attacks on the charac- 
ter of the principal stockholder of the 
stations and what he, individually, 
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I hope to cover that point a little 
later in the course of my remarks. 

I thank the Senator for stating on the 
floor of the Senate what he thinks of 
Station WGAR, in Cleveland. It is a 
high-powered station, as is Station WJR. 
I think both of them are 50,000-watt 
stations. We in Detroit on occasion hear 
the Cleveland station. I have never 
heard anything but the best of radio over 
that station, as I have also said about 
Station WJR, in Detroit. 

Mr. President, the character and the 
fitness of these stations and of Mr. 
Richards have, before now, never been 
questioned during all the period in 
which he has been the principal stock- 
holder of these stations. 

Nevertheless, now the Commission is 
threatening a refusal to renew the license 
of the stations in question, and is taking 
that position because of irresponsible al- 
legations made against the character of 
Mr. Richards. Some of those allegations 
have been made by disgruntled ex-em- 
ployees who were discharged because of 
inefficiency. Some of those allegations 
have keen made by politicians. At this 
point, reference particularly should be 
made to a complaint written on the sta- 
tionery of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of California. That complaint is 
the reason why I have said that some of 
the allegations have been made by poli- 
ticians. That complaint was sent to the 
Commission by Mr. James Roosevelt, an 
active and an extremely vocal candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of the great State of California. 

Mr. Richards was once a Democrat; 
but he disagreed with the breaking of 
the third-term tradition, and in 1940 he 
broke with the Democratic Party. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, as the Senator from 
New Hampshire has pointed out, the 
presently threatened action on the part 
of the Commission, after its receipt of a 
strong complaint from a member of the 
Roosevelt family, who is so active in 
Democratic politics, should be regarded 
with considerable skepticism. The 
charges made against Mr. Richards and 
filed with the Commission relate to al- 
leged opinions which Mr. Richards is 
said to have held concerning certain 
prominent persons, including Mrs, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the wife of a 
former President of the United States; 
Howard Hughes; David Lilienthal, who 
was Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; Henry Wallace, who was 
Vice President of the United States; and 
others. 

It is further charged that Mr. Rich- 
ards instructed members of his station 
staff of news casters to slant or distort 
the news reports relating to those in- 
dividuals, so that nothing favorable 
about them would be reported but so that 
anything unfavorable about them would 
be reported over his stations. 

He is further alleged to have ordered 
that all possible help be given to the 
Republican Party by those news casters 
in their writings and the delivery of 
news ‘script. 

Mr. President, it is something new 
when a charge is made that radio sta- 
tions are attempting to give at least 
some help to the Republican Party and 
what it is attempting to do. 
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As I understand, there is absolutely no 
evidence, however, that the facilities of 
Mr. Richards’ stations were being used to 
transmit over the airways any of Mr. 
Richards’ private opinions. 

Mr. President, I understand from re- 
liable sources that during the course of 
these hearings, proof has been offered 
that Mr. Richards did on occasion issue 
instructions to his station employees to 
treat specific news items and general 
subjects in certain ways, which some per- 
sons might characterize as not being im- 
partial. However, there is absolutely no 
credible proof in the record that any 
of those instructions to station em- 
ployees ever were carried out and that 
biased or slanted newscasts were put on 
the air. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat that, 
because it answers the question which 
has been asked by the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]— 
namely, there is absolutely no credible 
proof that any of those instructions to 
station employees ever were carried out 
and that biased or slanted newcasts were 
put on the air. 

It may be asked: Why, then, does it 
matter to the Commission what Mr. 
Richards may have said to his em- 
ployees? 

It may be asked: Is not Mr. Richards 
entitled to his private opinions, and is 
he not to be allowed to freely express 
those opinions? 

Mr. President, I must confess that an- 
swers to these questions detrimental to 
Mr. Richards are not apparent to me 
on logical grounds, But it is certainly 
apparent that, with or without logic to 
base such action on, the Commission is 
attempting here to penalize Richards be- 
cause of his privately expressed views, 
and because of his private opinions, 
The fact that those opinions did not 
happen to coincide with those of the 
Commission and its staff, especially with 
respect to matters relating to national 
politics, is certainly to be regarded as 
significant. And the fact that the Com- 
mission’s own evidence begins with 
events in 1940, when Mr. Richards de- 
parted from the Democratic fold and 
became critical of President Roosevelt, 
is more than significant, , 

In other words, in this Richards case, 
the Commission is departing from past 
practice and is threatening to penalize 
the majority stockholder of these radio 
stations, which stations have an impec- 
cable public service record, because of 
this stockholder’s privately voiced opin- 
ions, contrary to those of the Commis- 
sion, which never reached the air waves. 
This may be highly questionable for the 
Commission to do even in the case of 
initial applications for new station li- 
censes where there has been no invest- 
ment by the applicant, where no large 
labor force has been allowed, and where 
no loss to the community in radio service 
will result. But where the opposite is 
true I can conceive of no necessity for 
the same strict standards of character, 
the same type of evidence being re- 
quired, the same criteria being applied 
with respect to stations and station li- 
censees who have operated for years 
without criticism and without complaint. 
Is proven public service to count for 
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nothing? Certainly where there is a 
station in existence, applying for a re- 
newal of its license after long years of 
public service, the Commission should re- 
quire credible evidence that biased or 
false statements actually were broadcast 
before the station could be deprived of 
its license, and the performance record 
of the station itself should be the test. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
Michigan has detailed the character of 
the hearing against Mr. Richards, who 
happens to be a majority stockholder. 
If the Commission has power to look into 
the private thinking and expressions 
even of a majority stockholder, it has 
the same right as to a minority stock- 
holder, has it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. The evidence shows 
that even though he be a majority stock- 
holder, there is nothing in the programs 
of the stations concerned to show that 
the advice or suggestions or thinking of 
the majority stockholder had anything 
to do with the character of the programs 
any more than if he had been a minority 
stockholder. Is that not true? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true. So it 
would not make any difference whether 
he was a minority stockholder or a ma- 
jority stockholder; they could consider 
his thinking and determine whether, by 
his thinking, his character was so 
marred, in their opinion, according to 
their thinking, that he would not be en- 
titled to a renewal of his license. 

Mr. BRICKER. And in that way, even 
if a minority stockholder held opinions 
adverse to the Commission’s judgment 
of what was wholesome, if they could do 
it in this case, they could positively do 
it in that case, confiscating the property, 
and all the rest; could they not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct, 
There could be a pure confiscation, 

Mr. President, even in cases where ob- 
jectionable material can be shown to 
have been actually broadcast, should it 
not be required that station licenses be 
revoked rather than that the Commis- 
sion should merely fail to renew such 
licenses? In other words, in these cases 
they are not asking to revoke the li- 
censes, for in that event, there would 
have to be a hearing. In a revocation 
proceeding, the licensee would be given 
complete notice of the charges against 
him; he would be given a bill of particu- 
lars, setting forth in detail the question- 
able practices of which he is suspected, 
He would be put on guard and given time 
to prepare a defense for his own protec- 
tion, 

But in a proceeding such as the one in 
the Richards’ case, where the Commis- 
sion has allowed the station licenses to 
lapse and has then set down for hearing 
the licensee’s applications for renewal, 
resisting all efforts of counsel to obtain 
details with respect to the charges lev- 
eled against the licensee by complain- 
ants, there can be no question but that 
the Commission is proceeding unfairly. 
In the Richards’ case, the record indi- 
cates clearly that counsel for Mr. Rich- 
ards has attempted on many occasions 
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to obtain some idea of the suspicions 
which the Commission had as a result of 
the charges filed with it. These attempts 
were made through motions, through 
prehearing conferences, and through 
verbal efforts at the beginning of and 
throughout the hearings. These efforts 
were all to no avail. Commission coun- 
sel would state only in the vaguest and 
broadest terms what Mr. Richards was 
charged with. Only because some of the 
complaints filed with the Commission 
had been in part carried in trade papers 
did this licensee have even an inkling of 
the details of these complaints. 

In other words, here is a case where 
the one who was really the defendant, 
whose property and that of the other 
stockholders was about to be confiscated, 
had to get the information as to the 
charges from trade papers. The Com- 
mission would not furnish the charges to 
him. Commission counsel certainly 
made no effort to help and in fact refused 
to help along this line. 

Can it be doubted that this method of 
proceeding is unfair and not in accord- 
ance with our American traditions of 
jurisprudence? Is this proceeding in it- 
self not substantial evidence that the 
FCC is attempting to enlarge and expand 
its powers of regulation, to the detriment 
of the public and without consideration 
being given to the deprivation of legal 
rights which such parties as Mr. Rich- 
ards have suffered? It seems to me that 
if the Senate of the United States does 
not act now, and positively, to stave off 
this attempt by the FCC to expand its 
powers, the Federal Communications 
Commission will succeed again and again 
in the future. 

Opposition to any reorganization plan, 
even when it is no more than in general 
conformity to Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations, is difficult for anyone 
v#10 is pledged, as I am, to the Hoover 
plan for economy and efficiency in gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. As I understand, 
there is no suggestion in the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 11 that there 
would be any savings of money in any 
amount. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

I feel justified in recording opposi- 
tion to Reorganization Plan No. 11, first, 
because it is no more than in gen- 
eral conformance with the Hoover plan; 
second, because I believe the great pur- 
pose of the Hoover pian is to be achieved 
by its enactment as a whole, rather than 
a nibbling at the edges without getting at 
entrenched inefficiency in Government; 
third, because this plan promises no ap- 
preciable savings, which is the main pur- 
pose of the Hoover plan, and in reality 
only employs the Hoover Commission as 
a device to demand greater and more 
arbitrary authority; fourth, because the 
exercise of such concentrated authority 
in the FCC, on the basis of the record, 
is to be mistrusted. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not think there 
is any implication or any suggestion at 
all that the powers over the appoint- 
ment of the staff and the power over 
the allocation of money and the assign- 
ment of responsibility should be reposed 
in the Chairman. I do not think there 
is any positive recommendation to that 
effect, is there? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have found no 
such recommendation in the Hoover re- 
ports. The idea is to produce greater 
efficiency and bring about more economy. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that the Hoover Commission 
report simply recommended that the 
chairman be given more administrative 
responsibility? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the way it 
is worded. The President has now rec- 
ommended giving him the power to hire, 
to discharge, to assign work, and to 
spend the money. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the distin- 
guished Senator distinguish between ex- 
ecutive powers, which would include the 
over-all management and control of the 
Commission, and administrative powers, 
which involve merely the assignment of 
cases and the assignment of respon- 
sibility? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The powers would be in the nature of 
those of a presiding judge having cases 
assigned to the calendar. 

Mr. BRICKER. Even in the case of 
the reorganization and the supposed effi- 
ciency and economy which might result 
from it, there is nothing in the recom- 
mended Reorganization Plan No. 11 
which really follows the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, is there? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

The plan surrenders to a single person 
authority over the selection and as- 
signment of the personnel who by and 
large govern the operations of one of the 
most important regulatory agencies we 
have. It is the agency which by the na- 
ture of the field in which it operates is 
potentially the greatest thought-control 
medium in the Nation. 

We have had enough of the planners, 
the charterers, and the lawyers in Gov- 
ernment who tell us how and when to buy 
and sell, and would even tell us how to 
think. l 

It is not enough to warn against arbi- 
trary power in the hands of the plan- 
ners, charterers, and lawyers, If we can- 
not exercise control over them on the 
ground level of their functions, through 
their appointment, we can only protest 
against them after the fact. It can then 
be too late. s 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
department was conducted by lawyers, 
planners, and charterers. Tell any Sen- 
ator what the lawyers, planners, and 
charterers think in the commissions and 
bureaus, and they will know how the 
commission or the bureau is going to be 
operated. The question is, Are we going 
to place in the Chairman, particularly in 
the case of a nonpartisan Commission, 
the power to control freedom of speech 
and of thought over the radio? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator on some of the 
statements he is making regarding the 
very disastrous effects of the abuse of 
power by agencies of Government. 
Since none of us will be able to speak on 
the FEPC matter this afternoon, I won- 
dered if the Senator would permit me to 
amend his speech by striking out “FCC” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “FEPC,” 
because the FEPC would have even more 
powers to deny the people control over 
their thoughts and opinions than would 
the Commission to which the Senator is 
referring. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not believe I 
shall be able to accommodate the Sena- 
tor by striking out “FCC” and inserting 
“FEPC,” because I do want my state- 
ment to apply to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he will be kind enough to 
consider the powers embraced in the 
FEPC bill when he has concluded his re- 
marks about the FCC. He will find this 
new bureau it is proposed to create has 
much greater powers than the FCC. I 
thank the Senator for permitting this 
word of opposition to FEPC today. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ido not know that 
I can accommodate the distinguished 
Senator in that respect. 

I hope that notwithstanding the ma- 
jority views of the Senate Expenditures 
Committee that the Senate will examine 
most carefully Reorganization Plan No, 
11, and its implications. I hope on the 
basis of such an examination that the 
Senate will reject the plan, at least until 
we are possessed of adequate assurances 
that the authority vested by the plan 
cannot and will not be abused in any way. 

To explore that subject further I sug- 
gest that there should be a complete and 
thorough investigation by the Senate of 
the policies and procedures of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

In support of that suggestion I submit 
a resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the American Legion for 
the Department of Michigan, which I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CENSORSHIP OF RADIO 

Whereas. the Federal Communications 
Commission is currently conducting a hear- 
ing to determine whether a man's personal 
opinions render him unfit to operate radio 
stations in the United States; and 

Whereas it appears that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s power to censor 
radio by refusing periodical requests for re- 
newal of a station’s license to operate goes 
beyond the intent of Congress in establishing 
the FCC and outlining its duties; and 

Whereas the present system of operation 
of the FCC enables powerful political in- 
terests to bring undue pressure and influ- 
ence to bear for or against radio stations 
seeking license renewals: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the executive committee, De- 
partment of Michigan, the American Legion, 
in spring conference assembled in Detroit 
this 19th day of March 1950, That inquiry 
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into the personal beliefs of a radio station 
in the United States is a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and is 
against the public policy; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be petitioned by this body to so de- 
lineate the powers of the FCC as to remove 
the possibility of Government censorship of 
American radio in time of peace; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Department of Michi- 
gan, the American Legion, immediately sup- 
ply each Member of the United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives with a copy 
of this resolution; and be it further 

Resolved, That each Member of Congress 
also be supplied with a copy of remarks on 
Federal censorship of radio which were made 
to the United States Senate by the Honorable 
Homer FERGUSON, Senator from Michigan, on 
Monday, March 13, 1950; and be it further 

Resolved, That each Member of Congress 
also be supplied with a copy of a pamphlet 
entitled “It May Happen Here,” which is the 
opening statement of Attorney Hugh Fulton 
in the current FCC hearing on renewal of 
licenses of three major American radio 
stations. 

(Adopted by executive committee, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, the American Legion, 
March 19, 1950.) 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO, 12 


Mr. LEHMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. I am seeking recognition 
to present a highly privileged resolution 
with reference to Reorganization Plan 
No. 12, and I submit that I have a right 
to submit that resolution at any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognized the Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN], who yielded with the 
understanding that he would not lose 
his right to make a speech on the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may I in- 
vite attention to the fact that regarding 
the cloture resolution, which is the same 
type of highly privileged motion, the 
Chair has ruled that the Senator making 
the motion may take a Senator off the 
floor after he has been recognized. It 
certainly seems to me that in seeking 
recognition, that priority should be 
given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian has advised the Chair 
that a Senator must obtain recognition. 
The Chair has recognized the Senator 
from New York. 


REPORTS ON REORGANIZATION PLANS 
NOS. 3, 14, 15, 16, 19, AND 20 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield so that 
I may submit reports on certain reorgani- 
zation plans? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
accordance with action taken by the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments in executive ses- 
sion on May 9, I am submitting herewith 
favorable reports on Reorganization 
Plans Nos. 3, 14, 15, 16, 19, and 20 sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President 
on March 13, 1950. 

These reports are submitted for the 
information of the Senate, in accord- 
ance with the usual policy of the com- 
mittee when no opposition is expressed 
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to reorganization plans submitted to 
Congress, although the Reorganization 
Act of 1949 does not require reports on 
plans on which there is no opposition. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a synop- 
sis of these plans, and in the interest 
of brevity, in the interest of saving time, 
and out of deference to the kindness of 
the able Senator from New York [Mr. 
LreHman] in yielding to me, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the summary or 
synopsis be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the synopsis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1950 provides 
for the reorganization of the Department of 
the Interior in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. It con- 
forms to specific recommendations Nos. 14, 
16, 18, and 20 of the Commission's report on 
general management and to general recom- 
mendations contained in report No. 14 on 
the Department of the Interior. 

This plan deals only with the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission relating to 
vesting functions of the Department of the 
Interior in the Secretary, creates an Assist- 
ant Secretary, and an Administrative Assist- 
ant Secretary under the classified civil serv- 
ice, but does not cover other recommenda- 
tions in the Hoover Commission Report No. 
14 which recommended: (1) the creation of 
a board of impartial analysis, (2) the trans- 
fer to the Department of the Interior of the 
civil functions of the Corps of Engineers, 
general supervision of Federal building con- 
struction, the Bureau of Community Facili- 
ties from the General Services Administra- 
tion, and the Texas City tin smelter from 
RFC, and (3) the transfer out of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Bureau of Land Management, 
and the commercial fisheries activities of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Reorganization Plan No. 14 has for its pur- 
pose the coordination of the administration 
of labor standards under the Department 
of Labor. The Hoover Commission recom- 
mended the actual enforcement of labor 
standards in Government contracts be vested 
in the Secretary of Labor, whereas Reorgani- 
zation Plan No, 14 zelates merely to the pre- 
scribing by the Secretary of Labor of ap- 
propriate standards, regulations, and proce- 
dures with respect to the administration and 
enforcement of labor standards in Govern- 
ment contracts and does not transfer the 
enforcement and administration of labor 
standards from the individual agencies and 
departments of the Government. 

The committee in its report on this plan 
points out that the plan is construed to 
grant to the Secretary of Labor authority 
with respect to blue-collar workers only and 
does not apply to so-called white-collar 
employees. 

Reorganization Plan No. 15 provides for 
the transfer of functions of the General 
Services Administration relating to public 
works in Alaska and in the Virgin Islands 
to the Department of the Interior. The 
Hoover Commission recommended that the 
Department of the Interior be “reorganized 
along more functional and major purpose 
lines” and included specific recommenda- 
tions relating to the centralization of such 
functions. 

Reorganization Plan No. 15 is designed to 
improve the long-range planning and welfare 
of the public-works programs in Alaska and 
the Virgin Islands and it is believed that the 
concentration of responsibility in the Depart- 
ment which is already charged with the 
execution of related programs in these pos- 
sessions will tend to simplify relationships 
and lead to more efficient and economical 
administration of these related activities. 
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Reorganization Plan No. 16 provides for 
transfer to the Federal Security Agency of 
the functions of the General Services Ad- 
ministration relating to assistance to local 
school districts and grants and loans for 
water-pollution-control projects. 

This plan is not specifically covered in the 
Hoover Commission reports, but it accords 
with the Commission’s determination that 
Federal-State relations be concentrated 
wherever feasible within the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency and that major purpose func- 
tions be grouped together in a single agency. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
proposed consolidations covered by this plan 
vesting responsibility for the administration 
of the programs contained therein in the 
Federal Security Agency will tend to elimi- 
nate overlapping functions and bring about 
more efficiency and economy of operation 
than is now possible under the existing divi- 
sion of responsibility. 

Reorganization Plan No. 19 transfers from 
the Federal Security Agency to the Depart- 
ment of Labor the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation and the Employees’ Compen- 
sation Appeals Board and their functions. 

This plan accords with recommendation 
No. 2 of the Hoover Commission Report No. 
13 on the Department of Labor. The com- 
mittee had no particular objections to the 
plan, although it holds the view that since 
other Federal functions relating primarily to 
compensation for injuries of civilians are 
now vested in the Federal Security Agency 
there was no valid reason why these func- 
tions should be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, except on the general premise 
advocated by the Hoover Commission that 
the Department of Labor should be built up 
into a comparable size in relation to other 
executive departments. It is the view of the 
committee, however, that since these agen- 
cles operate entirely within statutory limita- 
tions established by Congress it is immaterial 
where the general administrative supervision 
is vested and therefore no objection is made 
to the transfer to the Department of Labor. 

Reorganization Plan No, 20 provides for 
the transfer from the Secretary of State to 
the Administrator of General Services a 
number of functions which have no con- 
nection with foreign affairs but bear a 
close relation to the archival and records 
functions of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

There is no specific recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission which applies to the 
transfer of the functions covered by this 
plan, but it is in conformance with the 
general recommendation relative to “a more 
orderly grouping of the functions of govern- 
ment into major departments and agencies 
under the President.” 

The plan would retain under the authority 
of the Secretary of State the printing and 
publication functions with respect to inter- 
national agreements, Presidential proclama- 
tions related thereto, and international pos- 
tal conventions, but would transfer to the 
Administrator of General Services all other 
functions now vested in the Secretary of 
State relating to the preservation, publica- 
tion, and certification with respect to acts 
of Congress, amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, certificates of appointments, and votes 
of electors of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, including the 
official papers of the Territories from which 
the State of the Union were formed, and 
would coordinate such activities with those 
now being performed by the National Ar- 
chives and Records Service. 

The report of this committee which accom- 
panies plan No. 20 contains a specific recom- 
mendation relative to additional legislative 
action which is indicated as desirable follow- 
ing the effective date of the plan to elimi- 
nate duplications in the printing of United 
States Statutes at Large and private laws, 
treaties, and other international agreements. 
This matter has been under consideration by 
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the Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, and the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments suggests 
that that committee give further considera- 
tion to this matter in order that the indi- 
cated improvements to supplement the 
transfers effectuated under Reorganization 
Plan No. 20 may be put into effect. 


The reports submitted by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN were received and ordered to 
be printed, as follows: 

Reorganization Plan No. 3, of 1950, pro- 
viding for reorganizations in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (Rept. No. 1545); 

Reorganization Plan No. 14, of 1950, pro- 
viding coordination of the administration 
of labor standards in the Department of 
Labor (Rept. No. 1546); 

Reorganization Plan No. 15, of 1950, trans- 
ferring the functions of the General Serv- 
ices Administration relating to public 
works in Alaska and in the Virgin Islands 
to the Department of the Interior (Rept. 
No. 1547) ; 

Reorganization Plan No. 16, of 1950, trans- 
ferring the functions of the General Serv- 
ices Administration relating to assistance to 
local school districts and water-pollution 
control to the Federal Security Agency 
(Rept. No. 1548); 

Reorganization Plan No. 19, of 1950, trans- 
ferring the Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
sation and the Employees’ Compensation 

Appeals Board from the Federal Security 
Agency to the Department of Labor (Rept. 
No. 1549); and 

Reorganization Plan No. 20, of 1950, trans- 
ferring functions relating to acts of Con- 
gress, amendments to the Constitution, cer- 
tificates of appointment, etc., from the State 
Department to the Administrator of General 
Services (Rept. No. 1550). 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the motion of Mr. Lucas to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1728) to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, religion, or 
national origin. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
FEPC bill, the motion to take up which 
is now the pending question before the 
Senate, is so important that I believe 
nothing save of a highly urgent char- 
acter should be permitted to interfere 
with its orderly and immediate consid- 
eration. However, I shall speak very 
briefly, since the principles and implica- 
tions of the measure affirm a basic hu- 
man and civil right, and are fully under- 
stood by every Member of Congress. 

The real question here is somewhat 
different, perhaps, than that which is 
frequently involved in other legislation 
under consideration by this body. Pro- 
longed discussion and debate frequently 
help to clarify many issues, not only in 
the Senate, but for people throughout 
the Nation. However, I doubt whether 
either the proponents or the opponents 
of FEPC would contend that the provi- 
sions or principles of the FEPC bill are 
not fully clear either to them or to their 
constituents. Yet I believe that every 
Senator should have an opportunity, of 
which I hope most Senators will avail 
themselves, of recording in the Senate 
their views on this momentous question. 

I believe that FEPC legislation has 
been studied in two committees of every 
Congress since 1944. The President’s 
splendid bipartisan committee threw ad- 
ditional light on the reasons for such 
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legislation. It is my understanding that 
an FEPC bill has twice been before the 
Senate for consideration. Both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties are 
committed to legislative action on fair- 
employment practices. 

I feel very deeply, and I believe with 
good reason, that it is not what we now 
say on FEPC, but what we do that will be 
closely watched not only in this country 
but in many other areas of the world. 
From now on it will be our performance, 
not our polemics, that will count on this 
issue. Our standing in the world and 
our influence in international relation- 
ships are as much at stake on the FEPC 
bill as on any measure which has or will 
be before us for consideration and action. 
The simple concept that no man has a 
right to deny his fellow man the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living for reasons of race, 
color, creed, or national origin is so ele- 
mentary in a free democratic society, 
that millions of people both here and 
abroad must wonder what has prevented 
us from enacting this legislation long 


ago. 

I think it is fair to say that at this 
juncture in history, the United States is 
undeniably the most powerful democratic 
nation in the world. It is the use to 
which we put our power, not the fact that 
we possess it, that clearly concerns not 
only our enemies but even our democratic 
friends. 

Every step we take to broaden the 
democratic front here at home and to 
provide greater freedom for our own 
people, deepens the faith of other peoples 
in our democratic practices and helps 
to strengthen their conviction that this 
Nation is determined to use its power for 
the sole purpose of preserving liberty and 
peace. 

Similarly, each time that we refuse to 
meet the challenge to expand freedom 
here in the United States—a challenge 
which is implicit in this legislation—we 
betray our promises and even our princi- 
ples as a great free nation. Inevitably 
we shake the faith of other peoples in 
those promises and principles, provoke 
new fears of our power, and create fur- 
ther suspicion about the uses to which 
that power will be put. 

The men of good will of both major 
parties who have worked effectively and 
harmoniously together on serious prob- 
lems affecting our foreign policy will, I 
know, recognize that S. 1728 is not and 
cannot be permitted to become a party 
issue. There is certainly enough indi- 
vidual credit for everyone who will join 
in support of the measure to expand the 
frontiers of democracy and strengthen 
individual liberty. And it will be to the 
everlasting credit and profit of the whole 
Nation if we act speedily and decisively 
on the issue of FEPC and enact S. 1728. 

As a practical matter we have cer- 
tainly had enough experience in this 
country to demonstrate that fair-em- 
ployment-practice laws have created bet- 
ter fellowship and understanding in the 
communities where they are in effect. 
Where FEPC commissions exist it can be 
shown that economic and social condi- 
tions have vastly improved. The States 
have had ample time to act in setting up 
such commissions and the States where 
FEPC legislation is most needed have 
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not acted. Economic and political dis- 
crimination is still the prevailing pattern 
in far too many areas of this country. 
We, as the representatives of all the 
people, should not and cannot tolerate 
any longer the shocking inequities which 
deprive men and women of the right to 
a livelihood simply because of their race, 
color, national origin, or religious beliefs. 
I believe that it is my duty under the 
Constitution and under the oath I took 
to uphold the Constitution to do every- 
thing within my power to see that those 
inequities are corrected. I have said and 
I repeat here that I do not believe they 
will be corrected unless we adopt an 
FEPC bill which carries sanctions for 
violations. Every good law, every effec- 
tive law, must carry some penalties for 
violation. Otherwise, it is simply an 
expression of good intentions. While I 
do not question the integrity or sincerity 
of anyone in this Chamber who main- 
tains that we do not need any FEPC 
law, and that we particularly do not 
need an FEPC law with legal sanctions, 
I disagree with them with all the force 
of my mind and heart. 

Of course, I am for discouraging dis- 
crimination by the use of education, in- 
vestigation, and by the exposure of this 
evil by every medium of publicity. But 
I am convinced that these processes are 
not enough. They must be supported 
and augmented by the weight of govern- 
mental authority. 

The eradication of social injustice and 
the creation of equal opportunity is and 
must be the constant aim of progressive 
democratic government. It is an issue 
upon which the very safety and preserva- 
tion of our way of life depend. There 
can be no real justice where there is dis- 
crimination against whole groups of our 
people, or where there exists inequality of 
opportunity. 

The true test of our faith in the Amer- 
ican system is revealed in our determina- 
tion to defend and protect it against the 
unceasing attacks of reactionary forces. 
Discrimination in employment or, for 
that matter, in any other area of our 
national life—political, religious, or eco- 
nomic— aids and encourages the enemies 
of the American system. 

I doubt if there is a Member of the 
Senate who has not expressed himself 
at one time or another on this issue of 
fair employment practices. I hope that 
we shall act and act quickly so that the 
ringing message will sound around the 
world that this Government and this Na- 
tion means what it says when it holds 
forth the promise of freedom and liberty 
for all mankind. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 12 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, before mak- 
ing the motion which I wish to make with 
respect to Reorganization Plan No. 12, I 
gladly yield to the Senator from Illinois 
LMr. Lucas] in order that he may make 
a statement, if I may do so without losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask unanimous consent 
that any remarks of mine on this sub- 
ject be not charged against me on the 
FEPC bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum. 
Mr. TAFT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
& quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Holland Millikin 
Anderson Humphrey Mundt 
Benton Ives Myers 
Bricker Jenner Neely 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Russell 

Cain Kefauver Saltonstall 
Chapman Kem Schoeppel 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Connaily Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Knowland Sparkman 
Donnell Langer Stennis 
Douglas Leahy Taft 
Dworshak Lehman Thomas, Okla. 
Ecton Long Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Lucas Thye 
Ferguson McCarthy Tobey 
George McCielian Watkins 
Gurney McFarland Wherry 
Hayden McKellar Wiley 
Hendrickson Malone Williams 
Hill Martin Withers 
Hoey Maybank Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. I may say, Mr. President, 
that before the quorum call I had yielded 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
in order to give him an opportunity to 
make a statement, before I made my 
motion. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the Senator from Ohio will, imme- 
diately following my short address, move 
that the Senate consider the resolution 
disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 12, 
which motion is not debatable. I rise 
only to say for the Recor» that it is a 
little difficult for me to understand the 
perseverance on the part of my friend 
from Ohio in insisting on bringing up 
for consideration Reorganization Plan 
No. 12. I have talked to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and I 
have assured him that under no cir- 
cumstances would I permit any of the 
reorganization plans to become effective 
without the Senate having had an oppor- 
tunity to act upon Senate resolutions 
disapproving of plans. The Senator 
from Arkansas, the chairman of the 
commitiee, advised me that if the Senate 
considered resolutions adversely report- 
ing plans by Tuesday of next week it 
would be acceptable to him. 

Mr. President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives is ready to consider Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 12. I have been in con- 
ference with the majority leader of the 
House. The majority leader of the 
House advised me that perhaps tomor- 
row the House will consider Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 12 and try to make dispo- 
sition of it then. In the event the House 
votes adversely on the plan, that is, dis- 
approves it, that would dispose of the 
plan and there would be no need of ac- 
tion by the Senate. If the House should 
vote in the affirmative, of course, the 
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Senate would have to vote on the Senate 
resolution. 

Mr. President, what I am trying to do, 
and what I have had little success in do- 
ing, is to move along with the FEPC bill, 
the motion to take up which is the pend- 
ing question before the Senate. We have 
had very few speeches this week upon 
that measure, and there is much to be 
said on both sides of the question. 

As I said, it is a little difficult for me to 
understand why the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio persists in moving to con- 
sider the resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 12 when he defi- 
nitely knows it will be considered before 
the 23d of this month by the Senate, and 
when he realizes that the House is ready 
in the first instance to take action upon 
the plan tomorrow or the next day. I 
cannot understand it, Mr. President. 

I have been criticized in the press for 
not acting to have the FEPC bill consid- 
ered sooner than I did. I think the Sen- 
ator from Ohio perhaps made some state- 
ments a few weeks ago that he was ready 
to go into the question of the FEPC and 
consider the measure. Now, before we 
get started on it, after only a few ad- 
dresses have been made on the measure, 
we are confronted with the motion pro- 
posed to be made by the Senator from 
Ohio, 

It seems to me to be a little strange 
that we should have to consider Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 12 now. That is 
especially true in view of the fact that 
the chairman of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, the Senator from Arkansas, who, 
I dare say, is as much interested, and 
perhaps more so, in civil rights than is 
the Senator from Ohic, is willing to per- 
mit the debate on the FEPC bill to con- 
tinue, and is willing to have plan No. 12 
and other reorganization plans which 
have been disapproved by his committee 
taken up between now and May 23. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I do not under- 
stand the attitude of the Senator from 
Ohio. I simply cannot understand it. 
Whether the Senator from Ohio is try- 
ing to eke out a Victory here and proclaim 
it to the country, I do not know. He is 
not even a member of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. Yet he has taken the lead 
here today. Of course, I know he has 
some of the southern Senators on the 
spot. Otherwise, he would not move to 
consider the plan under these condi- 
tions. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Iyield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will say to the 
able and distinguished majority leader 
that no Republican or no Democrat has 
me on the spot. I tried to discharge 
my duty in this matter by agreeing 
previously that I would support a mo- 
tion to consider the Senate resolution 
disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 
12. I did so primarily because of what 
I understood to be the implication of 
the able majority leader’s remarks made 
earlier that when the FEPC legislation 
was considered, nothing else would be 
permitted to interfere with it until it was 
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disposed of. At that time I reminded the 
able majority leader of the reorganiza- 
tion plans which had been submitted to 
the Senate, which had either to be ap- 
proved or disapproved by the deadline of 
May 23. At that time I announced that 
I would undertake to have considered the 
resolutions of disapproval which were re- 
ported by my committee. 

In view of the situation and the proce- 
dure which has been followed up to this 
time with reference to the measure now 
before the Senate, the FEPC bill, and in 
view of the assurance of the majority 
leader now that the Senate will be given 
an opportunity to consider the resolu- 
tions of disapproval of the reorganization 
plans reported by the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
and that they will be considered and 
acted upon before the deadline of mid- 
night May 23, and so long as the proceed- 
ings with respect to the FEPC bill are 
conducted as they have been in the past 
few days, by the Senate staying in ses- 
sion only for reasonable hours, since 
there has been no effort to hold midnight 
sessions and to put undue strain upon 
those who oppose the bill—so long as 
that course is followed, I am perfectly 
willing to try to accommodate both the 
leadership on the side of the majority 
and those who are particularly interested 
in the resolutions of disapproval of the 
reorganization plans, 

Mr. President, I have no special de- 
sire to see the resolution dealing with 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 brought up 
today. I am perfectly willing that it 
may be brought up on Monday or Tues- 
day of next week, or on any day within 
the deadline period. But I do say to 
the majority leader that, in view of the 
rule under which the resolutions must 
be processed to a final vote, with a dead- 
line date, and in view of the special re- 
quirement that a resolution of disap- 
proval must receive 49 votes to be 
adopted, 49 being a constitutional ma- 
jority of the Senate, I think reasonable 
notice should be given of the time the res- 
olutions will come up, so that all Sena- 
tors interested may have an opportunity 
to be present and to vote. 

So long as that procedure is followed 
and so long as we continue on the course 
which has been pursued during the last 
few days in regard to the motion to take 
up the FEPC bill, I am perfectly willing 
to agree at any time to have the resolu- 
tions relative to the reorganization plans 
come up at the convenience of the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think the 
Senate should, in line with ordinary pro- 
cedure, adopt this resolution. If we put 
this matter off until next week, we shall 
become involved in an equally privileged 
matter, namely, a petition of cloture on 
the motion to take up the FEPC bill. 
Such a cloture petition will be only on 
the motion to take up the FEPC bill, not 
on the question of voting on the bill 
itself. In my opinion there is nothing to 
prevent the filing of such a cloture peti- 
tion at any time the majority wishes to 
file it. 

The statute provides that it shall be 
in order at any time to move to proceed 
to the consideration of reorganization 
plan resolutions. and that such motions 
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shall be highly privileged and shall not 
be debatable. 

Mr. President, we have here an ex- 
traordinary procedure, by which we have 
zgn that the President in effect may pass 
a law. 

Reorganization Plan No. 12 is an at- 
tempt to repeal a law passed by the 
Congress only 3 years ago. It is sub- 
stantive legislation. Yet a majority of 
this body by their votes cannot prevent 
the President from enacting that law; 
this body cannot prevent the President 
from enacting it unless we have 49 Mem- 
bers of the Senate in their seats and 
affirmatively voting on that question. 

So an extraordinary privilege has been 
provided for in that connection; but, in 
turn, we have made this matter a highly 
privileged one. 

It seems to be perfectly obvious that 
resolutions of disapproval of this kind, 
which have been on the calendar for 2 
weeks, long before the motion even was 
made to have the Senate take up the 
FEPC bill, should have been allowed by 
the majority leader to be brought up for 
consideration upon the request of the 
Senators who sponsor the resolutions. 

It seems to me obvious that the time to 
take up this particular resolution of dis- 
approval is this week, for if we wait un- 
til next week to consider it, we shall 
then be confronted with eight different 
reorganization plans which have been 
reported from the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Departments; 
and under the rule, each of those plans 
may be debated for 10 hours. Perhaps 
that time can be reduced by majority 
action, but whether that can be done I 
do not know. 

However, if we postpone the considera- 
ation of all these reorganization plans 
until next week, then, regardless of what 
the majority leader says, I am sure that 
Senators who are opposed to the reso- 
lutions of disapproval may successfully 
filibuster to a point where we shall not 
be able to vote on these measures, even 
though they are highly privileged. It 
seems to me that that situation is par- 
ticularly likely to occur if we wait to take 
up the resolutions at the same time we 
take up another highly privileged matter, 
namely, a petition of cloture on the mo- 
tion to consider the FEPC bill, a peti- 
tion which may come up next week. 
8 petition is perhaps equally privi- 

eged. 

Therefore, it seems obvious to me that 
the time to take up the resolution af - 
fecting Reorganization Plan No. 12, and 
vote on it, is this week. 

We have given notice of this matter 
to Senators who are now campaigning 
and to Senators who are necessarily ab- 
sent at home. We have notifled them 
that this reorganization plan will be 
taken up tomorrow. We have given 
them that notice so that they can be 
here at that time. We did so only after 
the majority leader refused to give no- 
tice to such Senators, so that they could 
be here. 

I repeatedly asked the majority leader 
to give such notice, but he consistently 
refused to do so. Finally, we had to say 
that on that date we would move to have 
the resolution considered. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to have the 
floor when the Senator from Ohio is 
through. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not through, but 
I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. 

Mr. President, in view of what the 
Senator from Ohio has said, I simply wish 
to state that the majority leader will 
guarantee that the Senate will act upon 
all these resolutions on or before May 23. 
There will be no question about that. 

What I am trying to do is to permit 
the House of Representatives to act upon 
some of the reorganization plans first. 
In view of the claims which have been 
made in regard to the votes which will be 
had on some of the reorganization plans 
in the House of Representatives, perhaps 
we might not have to consider one or 
two of the resolutions in the Senate, if 
they can be considered in the House of 
Representatives first. In other words, I 
am trying to save some time for the Sen- 
ate. Apparently other Senators do not 
wish to save time. 

Many Senators wish to speak upon al- 
most every other conceivable question, 
totally ignoring the question before the 
Senate. It seems to me only fair that 
under these circumstances the Senate 
should give the House of Representatives 
an opportunity to vote first upon this 
reorganization plan, and that we should 
continue to consider the motion to take 
up the FEPC bill, and should continue 
with that motion until Monday or Tues- 
day, at which time we can then take up 
this reorganization matter, and can dis- 
pose at that time not only of this particu- 
lar reorganization plan, which has been 
reported adversely, but of any and all 
other reorganization plans, in order. 

I guarantee that we will finish with all 
of them by the night of May 23. 

So far as concerns the cloture petition 
on the motion to take up the FEPC bill, 
I did state that probably we would file 
it next week. 

However, under the circumstances, if 
10 hours will be taken upon each and 
every one of the reorganization plans 
or the resolutions of disapproval of the 
plans, obviously the Senator from Illi- 
nois is not going to rush in with a clo- 
ture petition. I try to be a fairly reason- 
able man. I believe I understand a thing 
or two about what is going on around 
the Senate. 

All I am trying to do is to expedite 
action on the business of the Senate. 

When Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have told me that the House 
will take up Reorganization Plan No. 12 
and probably some of the other reorgan- 
ization plans, it seems to me that when 
we are in the midst of debate on a mo- 
tion to take up the FEPC bill, a measure 
the passage of which has been requested 
time after time by the Republican lead- 
ers, we should continue with that meas- 
ure or the debate on the motion to take 
it up, and should not interrupt that pro- 
cedure for the time being by proceeding 
to consider Reorganization Plan No. 12, 
especially when we know that we shall 
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act on Reorganization Plan No. 12 and 
all other reorganization plans in due 
course, and before May 23. 

Therefore, I appeal to my friends in 
the Senate to defeat the motion to take 
up Reorganization Plan No. 12, when that 
motion is made. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have only 
a few words to add. 

The House of Representatives has the 
same problem that we here in the Senate 
face, namely, the problem of getting a 
constitutional majority to vote to dis- 
approve a reorganization plan. How- 
ever, the House of Representatives has a 
much more difficult job in getting a con- 
stitutional majority to vote to disapprove 
a reorganization plan, because I believe 
the last quorum calls in the House, dur- 
ing the consideration by the House of 
the appropriation bill, this week, dis- 
closed the presence of not more than 350 
Members of the House; and under the 
rule, the affirmative votes of 218 Mem- 
bers of the House are required to dis- 
approve a reorganization plan. In short, 
it is doubtful whether the House will be 
able to defeat any of the reorganization 
plans. 

Certainly, therefore, it seems to me 
that we in the Senate should consider 
these very important reorganization 
plans; it seems to me that they should 
be considered in the Senate, where there 
is a possibility of having all Members 
present, especially those who are inter- 
ested in the matter. 

We have given that notice to Sena- 
tors now absent, who are planning to 
be here tomorrow, in some cases at great 
inconvenience to themselves, but who 
nevertheless have planned to be here for 
that purpose. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 248; and 
on that motion I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). The resolution will 


be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 248), Calendar No. 1527, dis- 
approving Reorganization Plan No. 12 
of 1950. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. President, I withdraw that re- 
quest. But I have requested the yeas 
and nays on the motion to take up the 
resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. GRAHAM], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], and the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. PEPPER] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 
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The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typines], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON] are neces- 
sarily absent on official business at the 
White House in connection with their 
duties as members of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EAsTLAND] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Rhode Island would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McMa- 
HON]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
pers]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Vermont would 
vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Perper], and the Senator 
from Idaho IMr. TAYLOR] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DARBY] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] who is absent by leave of the 
Senate is paired with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] who is also absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Ore- 
gon would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
VANDENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] who is detained on official busi- 
ness is paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lonce] who is de- 
tained at the White House reading the 
loyalty files as a member of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Maine would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is detained on official busi- 
ness and is paired with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Vermont 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 22, as follows: 
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YEAS—50 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Jenner Robertson 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cain Kefauver Schoeppel 
Chapman Kem Smith, N. J. 
Connally Kerr Sparkman 
Cordon Knowland Stennis 
Donnell Langer Taft 
Dworshak Long Thye 
Ecton McCarthy Tobey 
Ellender McClellan Watkins 
Ferguson McKellar Wherry 
George Malone Wiley 
Gurney Martin Williams 
Hill Maybank Young 
Hoey Millikin 

NAYS—22 
Aiken Ives Neely 
Anderson Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Benton Kilgore Smith, Matne 
Chavez Leahy Thomas, Okla. 
Douglas Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Hayden Lucas Withers 
Hendrickson McFarland 
Humphrey Myers 

NOT VOTING—24 

Brewster Gillette Magnuson 
Capehart Graham Morse 
Darby Green Murray 
Downey Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Eastland Hunt Pepper 
Flanders Lodge Taylor 
Frear McCarran Tydings 
Pulbright McMahon Vandenberg 


So Mr. Tarr's motion was agreed to, 
and the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 248) disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No, 12 of 1950. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, yester- 
day in colloquy with the distinguished 
acting majority leader, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] I think I 
made my position plain as to the time 
which should be allotted for debate on 
the FEPC. In the course of those re- 
marks I stated I felt that in order to 
expedite the business of the Senate, 
privileged matters ought to take their 
place along with the debate on the FEPC 
bill and be disposed of as promptly as 
possible. At that time I stated I felt 
that ample time should be given to the 
Presentation of the FEPC bill; I so be- 
lieve, and so far as the junior Senator 
from Nebraska is concerned, that will 
be his position. I feel that when privi- 
leged matters come up, however, if 
unanmous consent can be obtained to 
limit debate in the interest of the pend- 
ing measure or of any other measure, 
it ought to be done. 

I stated then that I would be glad 
to work out with the acting majority 
leader or with the majority leader a 
unanimous-consent agreement to limit 
the time on the resolution, if the motion 
to take up this reorganization plan were 
agreed to. I have a unanimous-consent 
request prepared. I do not in any way 
want to take over the program of the 
majority leader. I should like to ask 
him whether he has a plan, and, if he 
has, I should like to hear it; if not, I 
should like to present this unanimous- 
consent request in order to limit debate 
on the plan as much as possible. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no plan, and this 
is the first I have known about a unani- 
mous-consent agreement having been 
drawn up for presentation by the minor- 
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ity leader. Not long ago, after I had 
been away from the Senate for 2 or 3 
days, I presented a unanimous-consent 
request. I thought the Senator from 
Nebraska understood what had been 
more or less agreed upon between him 
and those who had been acting in my 
place. The Senator rather took offense 
because I proposed a unanimous-consent 
agreement. The Senator now comes 
along with one already written. The 
majority leader does not know anything 
about it at all. Senators on the other 
side of the aisle have scored a little 
victory, now, under peculiar circum- 
stances, and immediately they want to 
present a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, under the rule, as I 
understand, 10 hours of debate are 
allowed. This is a very important ques- 
tion, and I think we had better debate 
it a while and then discuss a unanimous- 
consent reauest. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I offer 
the unanimous-consent request, anyway. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to know 
how the time in this discussion will be 
charged into the 10 hours allowed by 
law for the discussion of the resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule, the time will be equally divided 
between the two sides. Prior to the be- 
ginning of the debate, the Chair thinks 
the time should probably be divided 
half and half. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the clerk read the unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the unanimous-consent 
request. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That debate on said Senate Reso- 
lution 248 disapproving Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 of 1950, shall be limited to 3 
hours; that 1 hour of said time shall be 
devoted to the consideration of the said 
resolution on today; that on tomorrow, May 
11, the Senate shall resume the considera- 
tion of said resolution at 12 o’clock noon, 
and vote on the question of agreeing to said 
resolution at the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. 

Ordered further, That the time for de- 
bate on the part of the proponents of the 
resolution shall be controlled by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tart], and on the part 


of the opponents by the Senator from Illi- 
nols [Mr. Lucas]. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Reserving the 
right to object, let me say, Mr. President, 
that I can understand the desire of the 
majority leader to expedite the debate 
on the FEPC matter, but this resolution 
is before us and those favoring or op- 
posing it could debate it for 10 hours. 
The offer has been made to debate it for 
only 3 hours, and to vote at a specified 
time tomorrow. 

Last week I gave notice that at the 
conclusion of the vote on Resolution 248, 
I would ask to bring up for consideration 
a resolution to disapprove Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1. 

I should like to amend the unanimous- 
consent request to provide that after the 
vote has been taken at 2 o’clock tomor- 
row on Resolution 248. the Senate 
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take up the resolution to disapprove 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, and limit the 
debate to 1 hour, 30 minutes to a side, 
and then vote on that resolution. In 
that way we shall have disposed of these 
two resolutions. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Virginia will not attach 
that amendment to the unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If it is not at- 
tached to this request, I shall submit it 
separately. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to accept the amendment. It will 
expedite matters so that both resolutions 
will be out of the way by 3 o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I object. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, whatever 
is included in the unanimous-consent 
request I would be constrained to object. 
But before I do so, I should like to say 
that I am very grateful to my friends on 
the other side of the aisle for working 
out this unanimous-consent request and 
providing for time. It is very kind of 
them to do that. Iknow how much they 
would like to have the debate concluded 
within a short time. But in view of what 
happened last year with respect to the 
Taft substitute, when the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio undertook to abolish 
the power of the general counsel and the 
general counsel himself, it seems to me 
this is an extremely important measure. 
Now that the matter is before the Sen- 
ate, I am certainly going to object, be- 
cause we shall take the full 10 hours to 
debate the measure if we can. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand the Recorp will 
show that the unanimous-consent re- 
quest offered by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska was modified to include the 
request of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON]? 


resolution as promptly as may be pos- 
sible, and certainly it is important to dis- 
pose of the FEPC matter as promptly 
as may be possible. Reserving the right 
to object— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has already been made. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have already objected. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Then may I make a 
motion? 

Mr. LUCAS, I do not know; I am not 
the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that it is important that we 
expedite proceedings in connection with 
both these resolutions, we should pro- 
ceed and lose no time, 

I know the majority leader has given 
his assurance to the opponents of the 
FEPC bill that he would not hold the 
Senate in session beyond a reasonable 
time in the discussion of the question, 
He certainly will not recede from that, 
and I would be the last one to urge him 
to do so. But there is no reason why we 
cannot remain until 8, 9, or 10 o'clock 
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to discuss the important resolution 
which has been submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
remain in continuous session until 
9 o’clock tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is not in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I regret 
that I cannot agree with my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I Shall yield in a moment. 

I know how important the FEC bill 
is to Senators on both sides of the aisle, 
to its proponents and its opponents, I 
also realize the importance of this par- 
ticular resolution. In view of the fact 
that it has been bandied around a great 
deal in the past year, I do not propose 
now to hold the Senate until 9 or 10 
o'clock tonight and find that we do not 
have a quorum about the time when we 
may want to vote. Ido not suppose that 
we would be able to vote by that time, 
but there is always a possibility around 
9 o’clock of doing almost anything to 
the majority leader. It has happened to 
me a number of times, and I do not pro- 
pose that it shall happen again. I see 
no reason why we should remain here 
late tonight in connection with this mat- 
ter, any more than we should remain 
late in connection with FEPC. There is 
no more reason for getting the debate 
in connection with FEPC over as rapidly 
as possible than there is in connection 
with the resolution which is now pend- 
ing before the Senate. The Senator from 
Illinois, if he can obtain the floor around 
6 o’clock, will move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o'clock noon tomorow, 

I now yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. In view of the fact that 
a majority of the Senate has voted to 
lay aside the FEPC matter at the first 
opportunity today, does the Senator from 
Illinois really think there is any need for 
continuing debate on it? Is there not a 
good deal of shadow-boxing going on, 
and is there any likelihood that there 
will be any FEPC legislation at this 
session? 

Mr. LUCAS. So far as the Senator 
from Illinois is concerned, there is go- 
ing to be FEPC legislation if by his vigor 
and his vote he can secure its passage. 
It goes back to what I said in the be- 
ginning, that it is a strange and un- 
usual procedure that Senators who have 
been constantly crying from the house- 
tops for action on FEPC, would now vote 
to set aside that measure, when the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, as majority leader, has 
definitely guaranteed that this resolu- 
tion would be taken up not later than 
Tuesday next. I do not know who is in- 
terested in FEPC, and I do not know 
about the shadow-boxing to which the 
Senator from Vermont has referred. 
Every Senator will have to be his own 


judge as to that. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. TAFT. May we have a ruling as 
to when the 10-hour debate begins? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
already begun. 

Mr. TAFT. How is it charged? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It be- 
gan at 4:45 p. m. and it is being charged 
to each side. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
the motion to take up Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 does not dispose of the 
FEPC matter? Is it not correct that it 
will automatically come before the Sen- 
ate after the pending resolution is dis- 
posed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is an elementary 
question, Mr. President. I thought every 
Senator understood that. However, we 
thank the Senator from Nebraska for 
again expounding his knowledge on the 
floor and for getting us straightened out 
on a very difficult question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from New ‘York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. While I shall not press 
the motion which the eminent Presiding 
Officer of the Senate declared to be out 
of order, because I see no chance of its 
being adopted, may I ask the Chair for 
an explanation as to why the motion 
which the junior Senator from New York 
made was out of order? That is my par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
a motion which is contemplated under 
rule XXII. The Senate is considering 
a privileged matter. The motion made 
by the junior Senator from New York is 
not a motion which is contemplated by 
rule XXII. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
desire to discuss the resolution that is 
now before the Senate as a privileged 
matter. 

Mr. TAFT. :Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one short statement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In view of the fact that 
no unanimous-consent agreement has 
been entered into, it is my present inten- 
tion, when the Senate convenes tomor- 
row, to move for a limitation of debate 
on my motion, unless at that time some 
limitation has been provided. The pro- 
ponents are quite willing to limit debate 
to an hour and a half for their side. I 
have not consulted the opponents. They 
may wish a longer time. However, 
whatever seems to be adequate would be 
agreeable. Accordingly tomorrow morn- 
ing at 12 o’clock I shall make a motion to 
limit debate, so that this matter may be 
disposed of tomorrow at a reasonable 
hour and that plan No. 1 may also be 
disposed of, if the Senate wishes to take 
up the consideration of plan No. 1. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Who is in control 
of the time on each side of the question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
rule does not provide for any control of 
the time. The proponents and the op- 
ponents have an equal amount of time, 
and 10 hours is the limit. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was merely try- 
ing to find out who is in control of the 
time for each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No one 
is in control of the time. It is a matter 
of recognition by the Chair. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Chair designate a Senator 
to be in control of the time on each side. 
I do not myself care to control the time 
and I do not wish to be held responsible 
for it. However, it would be perfectly 
agreeable to me if the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] be in control of the time for 
the proponents of the resolution. I be- 
lieve that someone should be designated 
to control the time allotted to the 
opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] yield for the purpose of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas making a motion 
that Senators be designated to control 
the time of debate on each side? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be glad to 
yield if I do not lose the floor.“ 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
proponents be in charge of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the time of 
the opponents be in charge of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Reserving the right to 
object, I should like to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Assuming we debate for 
10 hours, and assuming that the pro- 
ponents of the measure do not use the 
5 hours allotted to them, can the op- 
ponents of the measure use any of pro- 
ponent’s time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr, LUCAS. In other words, we are 
limited to 5 hours on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, Neither side may use more than 
5 hours. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I object 
to the request of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
desired to make a motion, and the Chair 
asked the Senator from Minnesota 
whether he would yield for the purpose 
of making a motion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Isaid that it would 
be agreeable to me, provided I did not 
lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
that understanding, does the Senator 
from Arkansas desire to make his mo- 
tion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Chair designate a Senator 
to be in charge of the time allotted to 
the opponents, and designate a Senator 
to be in charge of the time allotted to 
the proponents. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understood that 
the motion referred only to the pro- 
ponents of the resclution, not to the 
opponents. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. In that event, I 
ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the author of the resolution, be 
in charge of the time of the proponents 
of the resolution, and that the able 
Senator from Minnesota be in charge of 
the time of the opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. AIKEN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has objected. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is a 
little difficult to understand how the mi- 
nority leader can do some of the things 
that he does. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I objected because I 
thought it was only right to recognize 
the majority leader as the one who 
should be in charge of the time on the 
other side. I had no other reason in 
mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not wish my objec- 
tion to be regarded in any way as criti- 
cism of the Senator from Minnesota. 
However, I did not think it was right to 
a the majority leader. 

McCLELLAN. I certainly did not 
wack to circumvent or ignore the major- 
ity leader. I was merely trying to bring 
the matter to a head so that we would 
know where we were and who was re- 
sponsible for the time allotted to this 
debate. Therefore I moved that the 
Chair make the appointments. I have 
no desire to place anyone in charge. 
Several Senators rose. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
refuse to yield further. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
feel that time is now being used by the 
opponents of this resolution, and I wish 
to carry on with the remarks which I 
have prepared on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota declines to yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota declines to yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, did the 
Senator observe that I requested permis- 
sion to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very sorry 
that I feel I cannot yield to my good 
friend from Missouri, because I have al- 
ready refused to yield to other Senators. 
I do not think it would be appropriate to 
do so. I may say, Mr. President, that it 
was the intention of the Senator from 
Minnesota to indicate that the time of 
the opponents of the measure was in the 
hands and control of the majority leader, 
We discussed the matter with the major- 
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ity leader. He is the majority leader. 
On the floor of the Senate he represents 
the proponents of the reorganization 
plan. I speak with his concurrence and 
as one of those who supports his position. 

The President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 should be permitted to operate. 
Resolution 248, sponsored by the senior 
Senator from Ohio, should be rejected. 
Our case is based on the facts, not on 
apprehensions, speculation, conjecture, 
or other assorted devices which have 
been used in an attempt to discredit 
Plan No. 12. 

Mr. President, I have never been 
known to have a frail voice, but I submit 
that the combined opposition of the Sen- 
ate is a little too much for me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Apparently some 
Senators have difficulty settling down 
after the parliamentary tactics which 
have just been indulged in. I am not so 
much interested in parliamentary tac- 
tics, Mr. President, as I am in the sub- 
stance of the proposal which is now 
pending before the Senate. It is legis- 
lation that should be considered, not 
maneuvered. 

I shall assume, and I believe, too, that 
what the Senate is interested in is a just 
and efficient administration of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. If 
we can demonstrate that plan No. 12 will 
provide such just and efficient adminis- 
tration, Senate Resolution 248 will be 
rejected. 

My position on the Taft-Hartley law is 
well known and I am still sticking by it. 
But as long as it is the law of the land, 
pro- and anti-Taft-Hartley-ites have an 
obligation to have it administered wisely 
and efficiently. It is not now being 
wisely administered. 

Let us take a look at plan 12 against 
the backdrop of past and present labor- 
relations legislation, 

The first systematic piece of legisla- 
tion to deal with labor-management re- 
lations in the United States was the 
National Labor Relations Act, passed in 
1935. We know the act better as the 
Wagner Act. 

The Wagner Act did two important 
things: It set up a representation pro- 
cedure whereby workers could freely de- 
termine whom they wanted to represent 
them in collective bargaining. And it 
also specified a series of employer unfair 
labor practices which the Congress had 
found were interfering with labor’s right 
of free association. In short, the Wag- 
ner Act dealt with representation and 
with employer unfair labor practices. 
That is a brief summary of the purposes 
and the objectives of the Wagner Act, 

To administer these two broad cate- 
gories of cases, the Wagner Act provided 
for a National Labor Relations Board 
headed by a three-man commission. 

The Board set up what amounts to a 
three-stage procedure for the handling 
of unfair labor practices, charges, com- 
plaints, decisions. It worked something 
like this: A union filed a charge alleging 
certain unfair labor practices. If after 
investigation the regional director found 
merit to the charge he issued a com- 
plaint. If the charge presented novel or 
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unsettled issues he might in a few in- 
stances check with Board personnel in 
Washington as to whether he should 
issue the complaint or not. Or, as was 
true in the vast and overwhelming ma- 
jority of charges which came to the field 
Offices, the field examiner who investi- 
gated that charge was able to effect an 
acceptable settlement and the union 
withdrew its charge. The case would 
then end there. 

If a complaint was issued, a hearing 
before a trial examiner was held. The 
trial examiner issued an intermediate re- 
port. Frequently, the intermediate re- 
port was acceptable to the parties in- 
volved. If not, the case went to the 
National Labor Relations Board, which 
issued a decision based on the record 
made before the trial examiner. 

An employer was not legally obligated 
to abide by the Board’s order until it had 
been reviewed by a circuit court of ap- 
peals. Only after the court had upheld 
the Board’s order, in whole or in part, 
was there a legal obligation on an em- 
ployer to comply. If after investigation 
it was found that the employer had not 
complied with a court order, he was then 
subject to contempt penalties. So much 
for unfair-labor-practice cases under the 
Wagner Act. 

In representation cases, the process 
was somewhat simpler. Upon investi- 
gation that a question of representation 
existed, the regional director ordered an 
election in the appropriate unit. The 
results of the election were certified. 
But the results carried no sanction at 
all unless an employer refused to bar- 
gain on the basis of the election results. 
And then only if the union filed a labor- 
practice charge. At that point the 
charge was processed as I have indicat- 
ed for unfair-labor-practice cases. 

Conforming generally to the recom- 
mendations made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee on administrative pro- 
cedure in 1941, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board effected certain changes in 
internal procedure. These changes had 
the effect of establishing a marked sepa- 
ration between the personnel engaged in 
following through a complaint, and 
those like trial examiners and Board 
members engaged in rendering a decision 
after a hearing on the complaint. 

I again call to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee on procedure in 1941 
outlined what was considered to be good 
administrative policy for administrative 
organizations which had the function 
of not only holding hearings and arriv- 
ing at facts, but also of conducting 
prosecutions and making decisions. 

The Taft-Hartley law drastically 
amended the Wagner Act. To the em- 
ployer unfair practices, it added union 
or employee unfair labor practices. It 
gave the Board, acting through the gen- 
eral counsel, the power to enjoin certain 
unfair labor practices on the part of the 
unions in the courts. 

But for our purposes, the discussion of 
plan 12, the most important change 
which Taft-Hartley affected was a com- 
plete and total separation of authority 
between the issuance of complaint and 
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the issuance of a decision. The issuance 
of a complaint in an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge became the sole prerogative 
of the newly established office of gen- 
eral counsel. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 put the supervision of 
field and all legal personnel—with a few 
exceptions—under the general counsel, 
The Board retained the power to ap- 
point. But by a formal delegation of 
authority a few months after the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley law, the Board gave 
complete authority for the operation of 
the field offices and Washington admin- 
istration to the general counsel. 

It also gave him the authority to ap- 
point all personnel short of the Board’s 
own staff. This delegation carried with 
it the investigative functions preceding 
a representation case which the act re- 
tained in the Board. 

Now, what does plan 12 do? In brief 
it transfers the general counsel’s policy- 
making function to the Board as a whole. 
I wish to emphasize that plan No. 12 
transfers the most important of the gen- 
eral counsel’s policy-making functions 
to the National Labor Relations Board. 
It also transfers certain housekeeping 
day-to-day operating functions to the 
Seer but under general Board pol- 
cy. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks I wish to have printed in the 
Record a detailed analysis of plan No. 
12, in order to conserve the time of the 
Senate. I hope that those who will vote 
upon the acceptance or rejection of this 
plan will carefully study the analysis of 
the plan, and see exactly what is contem- 
plated by the reorganization move. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Spelled out in greater detail here is what 
plan 12 does. 

1. Plan 12 sets up for the Board an organ- 
izational pattern consistent with the pattern 
of other regulatory agencies. The NLRB is 
unique among regulatory commissions in 
being subjected to a sawing in half of the 
investigatory and decision-making functions. 
No other regulatory commission has imposed 
on it by statute an independent general coun- 
sel. 

As the President said in his plan 12 mes- 
sage, “This action eliminates a basic defect 
in the present organization of the National 
Labor Relations Board and provides an or- 
ganizational pattern consistent with that 
established for the other regulatory agen- 
cies” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3240). 

2. In order to bring the NLRB into con- 
formity with the organization structure of 
the other regulatory agencies, plan 12, as 
the President's accompanying message says, 
“restores unified authority and responsibility 
in the Board” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 
13, p. 3242). 

3. Plan 12 “restores unified authority in 
the Board” by dividing up the general coun- 
sel's and the Board’s functions into two cate- 
gories. One category of functions set forth 
in section 1 of plan 12 are the administrative 
and executive functions, In case there is any 
doubt as to what the administrative and 
executive functions are, the plan itself indi- 
cates the order of function involved by spec- 
ifying (1) the appointment and supervision 
of personnel, (2) the distribution of business 
among personnel and among administrative 
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units, and (3) the use and expenditure of 
funds. 

The administrative and executive functions 
on the order of those specifically enumerated 
above are transferred to the chairman. But 
with respect to these functions the chairman 
is not a free agent. In carrying out any of 
his functions under the provisions of this 
section, (b) (1) of the plan states, the chair- 
man shall be governed by general policies of 
the Board and by such regulatory decisions, 
findings, and determinations as the Board 
may by law be authorized to make. 

The chairman's authority with respect to 
these functions is limited in two other re- 
spects. Subsection (b) (2) makes the ap- 
pointment by the chairman of the heads of 
the major administrative units under the 
Board subject to the approval of the Board. 
And personnel employed regularly and full 
time in the immediate offices of the members 
of the Board other than the chairman are not 
covered under the chairman's authority. Fi- 
nally subsection (4) further limits the chair- 
man’s administrative and executive functions 
by reserving to the Board the revision of 
budget estimates and determining the dis- 
tribution of appropriated funds according to 
major programs and purposes. 

Section 2 of the plan authorizes the chair- 
man to delegate his authority to any officer, 
employee, or administrative units under his 
jurisdiction. 

4. The other. category of functions pre- 
viously exercised by the general counsel are 
what might be referred to as the high policy- 
making functions—the functions that have 
to do with issuing or refusing to issue com- 
plaints. Section 3 of the plan asserts “All 
functions of the general counsel of the 
Board not transferred by the provisions of 
section 1 of this reorganization plan are 
hereby transferred to the Board.” 

We have-seen that the order of functions 
transferred to the chairman directly subject 
to control by the Board have to do with per- 
sonnel, work allocation, and finances. In 
the context of the total area of responsibili- 
ties carried on by the general counsel, sec- 
tion 1 clearly excludes the complaint-issuing 
functions of the general counsel and sec- 
tion 3, in turn, clearly transfers the func- 
tions not included in section 1 to the Board. 

The President, in submitting plan 12, said: 

“In regard to the regulatory agencies, the 
plans distinguish between two groups of 
functions necessary to the conduct of these 
agencies. One group includes the substan- 
tive aspects of regulation, that is, the deter- 
mination of policies, the formulation and 
issuance of rules, and the adjudication of 
cases. All these functions are left in the 
board or commission as a whole. The other 
group of functions comprises the day-to-day 
direction and internal administration of the 
complex staff organizations which the com- 
missions require. These responsibilities are 
transferred to the chairmen of the agencies 
to be discharged in accordance with the 
policies which the commissions may estab- 
lish. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 13, p. 
$240). 

Later in his message the President states: 
“The fact that, under these reorganization 
plans, the commissions retain all substan- 
tive responsibilities deserves special empha- 
sis. The plans only eliminate multiheaded 
supervision of internal administrative func- 
tioning. The commissions retain policy con- 
trol over administrative activities since they 
are subject to the general policies and regu- 
latory decisions, findings, and determinations 
of the commissions” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 13, p. 3242). 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
summary, the language of the plan leaves 
no room for doubt that the policy-mak · 
ing, complaint-issuing functions go to 
the Board and not to the chairman. 
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Let me recapitulate. The clear lan- 
guage of plan 12 and the accompanying 
Presidential message add up to this: 

First. Plan 12 brings the National 
Labor Relations Board into conformity 
with the organizational pattern for the 
other regulatory commissions. 

Second. Plan No. 12 does this by 
transferring the general counsel’s in- 
vestigative-complaint issuing functions 
to the Board, and transferring the busi- 
ness functions previously exercised by 
the general counsel and the Board, to 
the Chairman of the Board, in other 
words, placing in the Chairman of the 
Board the general housekeeping func- 
tion, the internal administrative re- 
sponsibilities, where they appropriately 
belong. 

The present division of authority be- 
tween the Board and the general counsel 
has made for an administrative mon- 
strosity. Whether you are for Taft- 
Hartley or against Taft-Hartley has 
nothing to do with it. 

Confusion of policy and enforcement, 
overlapping, and duplication of func- 
tions are bad in any piece of legislation. 
The glaring defects which arise out of a 
statutory separation can be documented 
by citing chapter and verse. And this is 
precisely what I am going to do. I am 
going to show that the existence of an 
independent general counsel side by 
side with an independent Board is bad 
administration, all within one agency. 

One issue in controversy which has re- 
ceived considerable public airing has been 
the conflict between the Board and the 
general counsel over jurisdiction, a 
continuous argument between the gen- 
eral counsel and between members of 
the Board as to just where the respective 
spheres of activity and powers rest. 

Mr. Denham, the general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
made his position quite clear as early as 
2 years ago in response to a question from 
Mr. Horrman of Michigan, who was 
chairman of a House subcommittee in 
the Eighty-first Congress. Mr. HOFFMAN 
asked: 

There is no business, then, that you would 
not have jurisdiction over? 


The general counsel replied: 
I can conceive very few businesses over 


which there is not at least technical juris- 
diction, 


In other words, as our minority report 
points out—and that minority report 
is available for study by Senators—the 
general counsel thinks the Taft-Hartley 
law gives him the power to go into every 
nook and cranny of the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

The Board thinks otherwise. They 
have said time and again, and they have 
said it explicitly to the general counsel 
since early in 1948, that the purposes of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act 
will not be served by penetrating into 
every grocery store and drug store. 

The subcommittee which I just re- 
ferred to, of which Mr. HOFFMAN was 
chairman, was highly critical of the 
general counsel’s position. And cer- 
tainly Mr. CLARE Horr MAN, of Michigan, 
cannot be considered unfriendly either to 
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the Taft-Hartley Act or to the general 
counsel. The subcommittee stated: 

The subcommittee is of the opinion that 
this new interpretation proposed by the gen- 
eral counsel of the Board to be placed upon 
the term “affecting commerce” is not war- 
ranted either by the previous history of 
interpretation and administration of the 
Wagner Act, by the debates on the bill, or 
by the terms of the act itself; that such in- 
terpretation is not necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of the act (H. Rept. 2050, 89th 
Cong., 2d sess., 1948, p. 5). 


I am not arguing that the general 
counsel is wrong and the Board is right. 
Nor am I arguing the other way—that 
the Board is wrong and the general 
counsel is right. 

I am arguing that intelligent and in- 
telligible administration of a statute is 
defeated if unions, management, and the 
public are continuously confronted with 
two diametrically opposed viewpoints 
emanating from the same agency. 

If there ever was confusion con- 
founded, and legalistic gobbledygook 
confounded, it happens to be in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in its re- 
lationship with the general counsel’s 
office. Today literally hundreds of busi- 
nessmen and hundreds of unions are in 
complete bewilderment because of the 
difference of interpretation and different 
viewpoints emanating from two sections 
of the same agency, relative to the mean- 
ing of the provisions of the National La- 
bor Relations Act. They have the in- 
terpretation of the general counsel, who 
says he is free from any supervision by 
the Board, and that his is the true in- 
terpretation of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and they have the Board’s in- 
terpretation. 

What about the field employees of the 
Board who have the job of advising 
unions and management as to whether 
they are covered or not? To whom shail 
they listen? The general counsel, who 
is their boss says one thing. The Board 
decisions, to which they have to look 
for policy guidance, say something else. 

The policy conflict is the sort of con- 
flict that can take place between reason- 
able people. If it is not over jurisdiction, 
it can be over secondary boycott or any 
one of the provisions of a statute. 

What I am trying to say is that this 
conflict exists not because the statute is 
unclear on jurisdiction or on anything 
else. No one has ever succeeded in fram- 
ing a statute which is so definite and 
precise that it needs no interpretation. 
No, what we are confronted with is not 
vagueness but separation which makes it 
possible for one agency, or at least nomi- 
nally one agency, to stand for two dif- 
ferent things at the same time. 

For further support we can turn to 
no less an authority than the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio who 
almost a year ago said: 

The difficulty which arose with the inde- 
pendent general counsel was that he took 
a different view of the jurisdiction of the 
Board than did the Board itself. He would 
bring a case which he thought was covered 
by the act. After a year’s litigation the 
Board would rule that it was not covered by 
the act. In the last analysis the Board deter- 
mined the result, but in the meantime there 
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was confusion. There was difference of opin- 
fon. There was difficulty in the separation of 
powers (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 7. 
p. 8586). 


Nobody has really put it more suc- 
cinctly. There was confusion. There was 
difficulty in the separation of powers. 
The senior Senator from Ohio was ab- 
solutely right. By the way, the solution 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
Ohio was the elimination of the inde- 
pendent office of general counsel. 

The ugly consequences of separation 
of authority are also revealed in the 
problem of enforcing Board orders. 

The Board is empowered to enforce 
its orders in the courts. That is, it is 
the Board's responsibility to petition the 
circuit court for a review of Board 
orders. As I have already said, the 
Board order has no meaning unless a 
circuit court orders a respondent to 
comply. 

Now this kind of enforcement work 
can only be done by lawyers. But the 
statute specifically puts all lawyers ex- 
cept legal assistants to individual Board 
members under the supervision of the 
general counsel. 

So here we have a situation where the 
Board is required to enforce its orders, 
and the law requires that the general 
counsel, who does not believe in the 
Board’s orders, shall represent the Board 
before the circuit court in the enforce- 
ment of orders that he himself may 
oppose or be in complete and total op- 
position to. 

In several cases in which the Board’s 
order differed from the position which 
the general counsel took when he issued 
the complaint, the general counsel has 
refused to go into the circuit court and 
seek enforcement of the Board’s order. 
The general counsel said he would be 
embarrassed if he took a position before 
a circuit court which differed from the 
position he took in issuing the complaint. 

Let me present an example. Indeed 
in the Haleston Drug case, a very fa- 
miliar case in the annals of labor-man- 
agement relations law, the general coun- 
sel informed the Board that he might 
wish to go into court on his own so that 
he could state his point of view which 
was opposed to the Board's. 

This is confusion again confounded. 
Here we have one agency, one law, and 
the general counsel is supposed to be the 
enforcement officer under that law. 
Then what happens? In a very impor- 
tant case before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, in which a ruling has been 
made, the general counsel says he would 
like to go into court on his own, not for 
the Board. To do what? To fight the 
Board’s ruling, a Board which is sup- 
posed to be working in conjunction with 
and in cooperation with the general 
counsel. Here again the interested pub- 
lic would have been regaled with the 
sight of the Government of the United 
States arguing for two opposing positions 
in one case. Literally it would be talk- 
ing out of both sides of its mouth. 

In another case the Board had to 
direct the general counsel to omit from 
a brief a statement of his position which 
he took as independent general counsel, 
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a statement which was opposed to the 
position which the Board was making 
before the court. 

This is a sort of Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde 
business, On the one hand, he is sup- 
posed to be the agent of the Board, and 
on the other hand, he is supposed to be 
his own agent, representing his own in- 
terpretations, even though the law re- 
quires that the general counsel’s office 
represent the National Labor Relations 
Board before the court. 

The confusion caused by separation 
has spread to Board employees. It is 
almost an impossible situation. 

In 1947 the National Labor Relations 
Board delegated its appointing authority 
over the field staff of the Board to the 
general counsel, That was done for pur- 
poses of convenience and to clarify the 
law so that there could be some coordina- 
tion of activity. In 1949 it withdrew 
part of its delegation, to the extent that 
regional directors may still be named 
by the general counsel, but they have to 
be approved by the Board. : 

I know this must sound very confusing, 
Mr. President; and I say quite candidly 
that it is confusing. Those of us who 
have to spend a great deal of time in 
endeavoring to understand the relation- 
ship between the general counsel of the 
Board and the Board find it almost 
impossible to understand. 

The general counsel challenges the 
right of the Board to withdraw its dele- 
gation, and says he has sole authority 
to appoint regional directors. Mark my 
words, Mr. President; back in 1947 the 
Board gave to the general counsel the 
right to make those particular appoint- 
ments, and now the general counsel says 
that he alone has authority to appoint 
the regional directors, and he challenges 
the right of the Board to withdraw its 
delegation of that power to him. 

The Administrative Division—in other 
words, the division which has control of 
the housekeeping: activities of this ad- 
ministrative agency—and which works 
for the Board and for the general coun- 
sel, is, therefore, caught between the 
conflicting contentions of the Board and 
the general counsel. 

In other words, Mr. President, we have 
a group of Federal employees who are 
supposed to be carrying out the respon- 
sibilities of recruiting certain persons for 
positions as regional directors. On the 
one hand, the Board says, “We have 
the responsibility of appointing the per- 
sons to be regional directors.” On the 
other hand, the general counsel says, 
„Oh, no; you do not; you gave that re- 
sponsibility to me back in 1947, and now 
that you have given it to me, you cannot 
withdraw it.” 

So, an entire agency of the Federal 
Government, which has been given a siz- 
able appropriation, is confronted with 
that perplexing problem. Its employees 
do not know whether they should take 
orders from the general counsel or 
whether they should take orders from the 
National Labor Relations Board itself. 

The Board members have stated in 
their uncontradicted testimony before 
our committee that they found they had 
to withdraw part of the delegation be- 
cause Board employees were reflecting 
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the general counsel’s viewpoints on rep- 
resentation cases, although those repre- 
sentation cases are within the sole prov- 
ince of the Board. 

There is substantial evidence that the 
rights of due processes had been im- 
paired, too, as a result of the separation, 
This is quite ironic because the reasons 
given for the separation of the general 
counsel and the Board in the Taft-Hart- 
ley law were to strengthen due processes. 

In a very real sense it can be said that 
the general counsel is indeed a judge, 
jury, and prosecutor. Mr. President, the 
judge, jury, and prosecutor role of the 
general counsel stems from his unlimited 
authority to refuse to issue complaints. 

Here we have a situation in which one 
man without reason or explanation may 
refuse to bring cases before the Board's 
consideration. This is much too much 
power to remain in the hands of one 
man. 

Here is the situation which a litigant 
before the Board is confronted with: A 
union or management representative 
files a charge with the regional director, 
The regional director requests advice 
from the general counsel’s office. Many 
new cases, I am advised, arise. A special 
unit handles these requests for advice. 
Let us assume that the office of the gen- 
eral counsel says that the complaint 
should not issue. This information is 
transmitted to the litigant. He says to 
the regional director, Is there any way 
in which I can get an appeal from this 
decision?” Sure,“ says the regional 
director, send one to the general coun- 
sel.” Whereupon the appeal is filed, but 
it is handled by the same unit in the 
general counsel's office which originally 
advised the regional director not to issue 
a complaint. 

That does no. seem very much like due 
process of law or equal protection under 
the law. It seems to me that is a farce; 
I repeat that it is a farce on the right 
of appeal, 

If Senators think this criticism is made 
only by persons who want to change the 
Taft-Hartley law, I want to call attention 
to the observation made on this point by 
the task force of the Hoover Commission. 
I want to remind Senators that the task 
force appointed by former President Hoo- 
ver was composed of Owen D. Young, a 
distinguished American industrialist, and 
Prof. Robert R. Bowie, a noted professor 
of administrative law at Harvard Univer- 
sity. This is what they said: 

In unfair-labor- practice cases regional di- 
rectors issue complaints but only with the 
approval of the general counsel in some 
types of cases. The finality cf refusal to is- 
sue complaint has led to demands for ap- 
peal; and it has been urged that an appeal 
to the samo unit in the counsel’s office whose 
advice was followed in the original refusal 
is illusory and that the appeal should be to 
an independent body. This problem high- 
lights the nature of the authority the gen- 
eral counsel is exercising. 


Mr. President, that task force of the 
Hoover Commission came to the same 
conclusion to which any other citizen 
would come, namely, that if the general 
counsel has refused to issue a complaint, 
an appeal from that decision of refusal 
should not go for determination to the 
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one who made the refusal in the first 
place. 

The general counsel himself has said 
and, by the way, this statement is quoted 
by the Hoover Commission Task Force: 

The incumbent, Mr. Robert Denham, has 
noted that his powers are “broad and abso- 
lute and his authority final to an outstand- 
ing degree seidom accorded a single officer 
in a peacetime agency.” 


The Hoover Commission Task Force 
points to the illusory character of the 
appeals procedure in the general coun- 
sel’s office. The general counsel him- 
self refers to his powers as broad and 
absolute, 

I just cannot see how the opponents 
of plan No. 12 who say that they are in- 
terested in due process can support such 
broad and absolute powers in one man 
in an executive agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

The incumbent general counsel him- 
self conceded in the hearings on this 
very proposal, plan 12, that he probably 
had too much power and suggested that 
appeal be established to the district 
court. I shall have something more to 
say about the alternative but at this 
time I want to make the point that the 
incumbent himself, testifying before a 
committee, recognizes the scope and 
breadth'of his powers. He said he had 
too much. : 

When we add up the ingredients of 
separation—policy confusion, duplica- 
tion, and overlapping of functions— 
what we get is a drastic reorientation of 
the philosophy of government in labor 
relations. 

As I understood the purposes of the 
Wagner Act and as I understood the 
good-faith protestations of the support- 
ers of the Taft-Hartley law, the only 
role of government. that made any sense 
in the field of labor relations was reme- 
dial, not punitive. 

We realize that if we were constantly 
to pit unions against management as 
perpetual adversaries, that we would 
have a state of constant belligerence, or 
labor-management warfare. 

The reorientation which the office of 
the general counsel has injected into the 
labor-management situation is one of 
punishment instead of settlement. In- 
deed, the general counsel in many of his 
observations through the last 2% 
years has referred to himself, not 
as a general counsel, but as a prose- 
cutor. I think he is right. He isa pros- 
ecutor. And he is a prosecutor because 
the statutory role which the Taft-Hart- 
ley law assigned him is that of a prose- 
cutor. He is doing exactly what the law 
says. There is no reason to believe that 
any other incumbent would act differ- 
ently. This is not a question of whether 
a man has the right personality. It is 
not a question of whether he sleeps well 
at night and wakes up with a smile on 
his face. It is a question of law that the 
general counsel's office, as an independ- 
ent agency or an independent function, 
has within itself the ingredients of pros- 
ecution and of the prosecutor’s office. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the rec- 
ord will bear out the statement I am 
about to make. Mr. Styles, the newest 
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member of the Board—was a former re- 
gional director—confirmed unanimously 
by the Senate, he made this point very 
clearly, and Mr. Styles is worth listen- 
ing to because he came to Board member- 
ship after a long period of service as a 
field representative of the Board. He 
told the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments that 
“One of the great weaknesses of the gen- 
eral counsel concept has been the diffi- 
culty of administration at the regional 
level because people wanted to litigate; 
people said, ‘this is a statute under which 
you prosecute, now get out there and 
prosecute’.” Mr. Styles says that he no- 
ticed a tendency for the field personnel 
to drop their settlement efforts to a large 
degree. He brought out in his testi- 
mony that their efforts seemed to be in 
the direction of legal prosecution. 

Chairman Herzog, speaking for a 
unanimous hoard before the committee— 
and I want to underline the word “unan- 
imous”—gave us uncontroverted statis- 
tics that there was more litigation, rela- 
tively speaking, than less as a result of 
the separation of power. Here is what 
Chairman Herzog had to say: 

Under the present dispensation a great 
many more cases actually do go to com- 
plaint and hearing than did during the pe- 
riod when we had a single administration 
of the statute. During the last year of the 
Wagner Act about 7½ percent of the unfair 
labor practices cases went to hearing; over 
the entire 12 years it was 9½ percent . 
It is the ones that go to hearing * * * 
that are the expensive ones. During the last 
2% years the figure of cases going to hear- 
ings— 


That is, hearings in the field, before 
the Board— 
is 14.1 percent which is a great many more. 
Let me say this, in fairness, however; if con- 


solidations are considered, the figure drops 
to 11.6 percent, 


That is published in the minority 
views, Report 1516, on page 23, but this 
is the testimony of Mr. Herzog before 
the Senate committee. 

Even when a comparison is made of 
the types of cases which were common 
to both the Wagner Act and the Tafi- 
Hartley Act, that is, the cases of unfair- 
labor practices against employers, a 
much larger proportion of these cases 
has gone to hearings under the Taft- 
Hartley law than was true under the 
Wagner Act. 

Thirteen and three-tenths percent of 
the Taft-Hartley section 8 (a) cases have 
gone to complaint and hearing. This is 
twice as many cases of the same type 
which went to complaint and hearing 
during the last year of the Wagner Act. 

I think our minority views sized the 
situation up pretty well. The report 
setting forth the minority views was con- 
curred in by the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], who 
has great insight into labor-manage- 
ment problems. He and I have not al- 
ways agreed upon all matters of labor 
legislation, but I am sure that there is 
rather universal agreement at least be- 
tween the two of us on the matter of 
the general counsel’s office and of its 
separation of powers or functions. Here 
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is what was said in that report of the 
minority views: 
These data— 


That is, these percentage figures— 
show that the present dual structure is re- 
sponsible for more adjudication than is re- 
quired to get effective and fair administra- 
tion of public policy. 


It means, too, that there is a singular 
inability of the regional staffs and the 
general counsel to translate the deci- 
sions of the Board into action at the in- 
vestigative and prosecution stages, in 
order to reduce the number of cases 
which have to run the full gamut of 
the Board processes. This is wasteful 
and it results in failure to get speedy 
adjudication of disputes. 

This is not only the verdict of the mi- 
nority views. It is also the verdict of a 
committee of some of the most distin- 
guished legal minds of the country, ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General, form- 
erly Mr. Jackson, who at the present time 
is a member of the Supreme Court. In 
1941, this significant Attorney General’s 
committee on administrative procedure, 
said: 

Even where formal proceedings are fully 
available informal procedures constitute the 
vast bulk of administrative adjudication and 
are truly the life blood of the administrative 
processes. No study of administrative pro- 
cedure can be adequate if it fails to recog- 
nize this fact and focus attention upon im- 
provement at those stages. 


This is from the report of the At- 
torney General’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Procedures in Government, page 
35. 

In short, what has been happening is 
that there has developed a clot, to use 
the Attorney General’s committee’s met- 
aphor, in the lifeblood of the administra- 
tive processes. 

The Attorney General's committee said 
this in 1941 and they applied it to all reg- 
ulatory agencies. It is a tribute to their 
wisdom that what they said in 1941 as a 
general rule has been proved by what has 
happened in 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950, 
as a consequence of the separation of au- 
thority of the NLRB. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the wise 
decision and policy of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee have worked out in 
practical application exactly as they said 
they would in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board's separation of authority. 
The committee said that if there were 
separation of authority the processes of 
fair and just administrative procedure 
would be stopped and that there would 
be confusion, duplication, and an over- 
lapping of functions and responsibilities 
which would make for administrative 
chaos. I repeat, Mr. President, that is 
exactly what has happened, and no one 
can dispute the fact that the National 
Labor Relations Board’s separation of 
functions of general counsel and Board 
is the only instance of the kind in the 
Government. It is a violation of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, a viola- 
tion of thé Attorney General’s commit- 
tee policy, and a violation of any sensible, 
sound administrative practice. 

I think that is best testified to by the 
fact that one of the authors of the bill, 
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the senior Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Tart], was one of the first to propose 
the abolition of the independent status 
of the general counsel’s office. The fact 
that he does not want it abolished in this 
way does not remove the fact that it 
should be abolished. There is no argu- 
ment between the senior Senator from 
Ohio and the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota as to the need of abolishing such 
independent status. There seems to be 
some argument as to how it should be 
done and how far it should go. 

With due respect to the motivations 
of my friends who have taken an op- 
posite position on plan 12, I must say 
that if ever I saw an open-and-shut case 
of bad administration of a statute this 
is it. And it is not bad administration 
because the people are necessarily bad; 
it is bad administration because the 
principle of separation in a regulatory 
commission is bad. 

In other words, it is simply a bad type 
of law in terms of administrative proce- 
dure. I am not talking about the con- 
tent of the law. There are honest dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether the 
Taft-Hartley law is a good or a bad law, 
in terms of our personal points of view. 
I am talking about the statute as it ap- 
plies to administrative procedure, and 
I submit that the statute is indefensible, 

Here is what makes it an open-and- 
shut case: First, a public conflict between 
the general counsel of the Board and 
the Board members over what constitutes 
the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment with respect to a single statute; 
second, unions and management plagued 
with doubt as to whether they are cov- 
ered by a provision or are not covered by 
a provision, of a single statute; and third, 
the men and women of a single agency 
supervised by one branch but looking 
toward another branch for clarity. It 
simply cannot operate that way, Mr. 
President. This, to me, is government at 
its worst; it is indefensible government; 
it is government which goes into the 
depths of the worst confusion of admin- 
istration. Persons who talk about good 
government and who believe in the 
Hoover Commission reports and in effi- 
cient government, surely could not de- 
fend this kind of an indefensible estab- 
lishment. 

The fourth point is that unions and 
management are going through needless 
litigation. 

I am willing to admit that it is a sort 
of employment program for lawyers who 
may be called upon to ascertain what the 
general counsel means and what the 
Board means. But the purpose was not 
to provide an employment program for 
attorneys; it was to try to establish a 
body of rules and regulations by which 
labor-management relations might be 
properly conducted. 

The fifth point is that there is one 
man with the power to deny access to an 
important remedial statute. 

I repeat, the general counsel can deny 
the issuance of a complaint, and I repeat 
that the only appeal procedure, which is 
an indefensible procedure, is to appeal 
right back to the man who originally 
denied the issuance of the complaint. 
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If this is not an intolerable situation I 
do not know what is. 

There is ample evidence that plan 12 
will substantially improve the situation. 
It will improve the situation because it 
will substitute for the separation of au- 
thority, a single, unified line of responsi- 
bility and, as I shall show, it will insure 
a larger measure of justice than obtained 
under separation. 

Plan 12 will eliminate confusion be- 
cause there will be only one policy on 
jurisdiction. There will be only one 
point of view submitted to a circuit court. 
The Board's customers, in a manner of 
speaking, the unions, the employers, the 
individual workers who seek to use the 
Board’s machinery will know what the 
Board’s position is. They will not have 
to discover it by long-drawn-out litiga- 
tion. 

What is more, the personnel of the 
Board will not be suffering from split 
personalities. There will be only one 
voice which they have to listen to. They 
will be able to give authoritative advice 
to the union and management people 
who come to them. They will speak as 
represertatives of one agency, not two 
agencies. In this respect the Board will 
be like every other regulatory agency. 

That is, in substance, what plan 12 
does: It puts some sense into adminis- 
tration. It makes it possible for an 
agency of government to speak with one 
voice, to give one decision, to have a 
uniformity of procedure, to have a uni- 
formity of policy, and not to permit a 
sort of split personality on the part of 
the employees in trying to find out 
whether they should be loyal to the de- 
cision of the general counsel or loyal to 
the decision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Plan No. 12 will eliminate duplication 
and tend to improve efficiency. 

The number of cases going to Board 
hearing will be minimized. There will be 
a greater number of settlements at the 
earlier stages. The relationships be- 
tween the unions and their employers will 
not be aggravated so much by long- 
drawn-out litigation. A 

Jurisdictional disputes are inherent in 
the law, although it was designed to out- 
law jurisdictional disputes. Under a law 
which was designed to outlaw jurisdic- 
tional disputes, there occur very serious 
jurisdictional disputes and right in the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Plan 12 would relieve the Board mem- 
bers of what appears to be the limitless 
possibility of controversy with the Gen- 
eral Counsel. They will be able to spend 
more time thinking about their decisions 
and less time engaging in controversy 
with an independent general counsel. 

Certainly there should be an improve- 
ment in morale on the part of Board 
personnel. We cannot have conflict go- 
ing on without its having demoralizing 
effects on the people out on the firing line, 
in New York, San Francisco, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Min- 
neapolis, or Denver, 

The pattern of organization which 
plan No, 12 will usher in is a pattern 
that has been tried and proven as fair. 
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There are three sets of safeguards 
which the Board is mandated to apply 
to protect due process. These safe- 
guards go beyond the safeguards for due 
process which the other regulatory com- 
missions must abide by. 

Obligatory on all regulatory commis- 
sions is the Administrative Procedure 
Act. The Administrative Procedure Act 
is no hasty piece of legislation. It was 
preceded by years of intensive investi- 
gation and study by a distinguished 
group of lawyers appointed by a re- 
spected Attorney General. 

It was made into law in 1946 and the 
senior Senator of Nevada, the chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, said 
about the Administrative Procedure Act: 

It is a comprehensive charter of private 
liberty and a solemn undertaking of official 
fairness. It is intended as a guide to him 
who seeks fair play and equal rights under 
law as well as to those invested with execu- 
tive authority. It upholds law and lightens 
the burden on those on whom the law may 
impinge. (APA Legislative History, 79th 
Cong., 1946, Foreword.) 


The Administrative Procedure Act 
made mandatory internal separation 
between what has come to be known as 
the prosecuting function and the de- 
cision-making functions. It has or- 
dered this separation at the same time 
that it has not shackled a regulatory 
commission with endless haggling and 
red tape. 

The second set of safeguards, and 
these go beyond the safeguards imposed 
on any other regulatory commission, are 
in the Taft-Hartley law. Section 4 (a) 
says “no trial examiner’s report shall be 
reviewed either before or after its prepa- 
ration by any person other than a mem- 
ber of the Board or his legal assistant 
and no trial examiner shall advise or 
consult with the Board with respect to 
exceptions taken to his findings, rulings, 
or recommendations.“ These restric- 
tions, as I have said, go beyond the 
restrictions imposed on any other agency. 
Plan 12 does not in any way affect these 
restrictions. 

And then there are the provisions for 
court review which are as strong and 
probably stronger than that which the 
orders of any other regulatory agency 
are subjected to. 

That is all in the body of the Taft- 
Hartley law. We say those regulations 
and restrictions are not affected by plan 
12. 

If the Federal Communications Com- 
mission should unjustly deny a license to 
a prospective broadcaster, the license is 
denied and the party presumably suffers 
until, and if, he can get a court order 
overruling the FCC decision. 

In the case of an order or decision of 
the NLRB, however, the respondent, that 
is, the union or the management, is not 
legally compelled to do anything until 
the Board’s order is upheld in a circuit 
court. The respondent may with im- 
punity continue doing as he has done 
without any penalty whatsoever. 

The findings of the Board on issues of 
fact must be supported by substantial 
evidence in the record. The court, how- 
ever, is the sole judge of the law. Iam 
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not a lawyer but what this means to me 
is that, in effect, the court reviews both 
the facts and the law. 

Going beyond any of the requirements 
of due process demanded by the Tait- 
Hartley law and the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, the chairman of the Board 
has told our committee that the Board 
will introduce still additional safeguards 
to the sanctity of the due process as it 
operates in Board procedure. Our com- 
mittee was told that the Board would 
appoint an administrator “whose job 
would be ‘when asked by the regional of- 
fice whether or not he should issue a 
complaint, to advise that regional office 
whether it is good policy to do so?” 
Most of the cases would not come to this 
so-called administrator. Most of the 
cases would be settled in the field. But 
if the administrator thinks that a com- 
plaint should not be issued then the 
aggrieved party would have a right to 
appeal, not to the administrator who 
had made the original decision, as under 
the present situation, but to a committee 
of high staff officials of the Board ap- 
pointed by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

In other words, the Chairman of the 
Board put himself on record as giving 
us adequate guaranties for the appeal 
procedures if plan No. 12 were to be 
adopted. 

Should the Board members be re- 
quired to intervene personally in this ap- 
peal stage, the facts in the case would 
be presented to the Board in a purely 
hypothetical form with little, if any, 
identifying data. The lawyers tell me 
that the Board would in these prelimi- 
nary proceedings deny itself access to 
the specific facts in the case in greater 
degree than do the courts in a prelimi- 
nary proceeding. It seems to me that 
if the danger of prejudgment has any 
merit at all, here is as complete protec- 
tion as you can get with human beings, 
not angels. 

Let me, then, sum up the positive as- 
pects of our case for plan 12. First, the 
really important authority of the gen- 
eral counsel is transferred to the Board. 
The day-to-day operating and house- 
keeping functions are transferred to the 
Chairman of the Board under the super- 
vision of the Board. Second, the situa- 
tion which obtains now under the present 
sawed-in-half arrangement puts a pre- 
mium on policy conflict, confusion, du- 
plication, and overlapping of responsi- 
bility and function. Third, the present 
arrangement with an independent coun- 
sel has impaired due process, not aided 
it. Fourth, the enactment of plan 12 will 
bring a greater measure of efficiency and 
economy. Fifth, plan 12 plus the APA, 
plus the Taft-Hartley law safeguards, 
plus the changes in procedure which the 
Board will make on its own motion, will 
guarantee a maximum amount of fair 
treatment. 

I do not think that I have used all of 
the ammunition in the arsenal of those 
favoring plan 12. I want to use some of 
the points favoring plan 12 to answer di- 
rectly the contention of the majority re- 
port which urges that plan 12 be rejected. 
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Therefore, I submit for the record at 
this point a critical analysis of the ma- 
jority report, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Let me say at the outset that I think that 
the committee majority has done the best it 
could with the meager materials at its dis- 
posal. When you get right down to it, most 
of the points, in fact all of the points except 
one, are based on speculation, conjecture, 
and straw-man arguments. 

Point one of the majority decisions says: 
“The plan repudiates a policy overwhelmingly 
expressed by as recently as 1947.“ 

The use of the word “repudiate” in this 
connection is a perfect illustration of seman- 
tic antics. If by “repudiate” the commit- 
tee majority means “change,” well, every re- 
organization plan changes a policy made by 
Congress previously. In that sense, there- 
fore, every reorganization plan which Con- 
gress has approved repudiated something 
which it had done previously. If the plan 
did not repudiate a previous policy there 
would be no need for subsequent action by 
Congress, What I am getting at is, that 
the use of the word “repudiate” in this con- 
nection is intended to load the issue. 

Moreover, the Senate of the United States 
is on record in 1949 in favor of eliminating 
the office of the general counsel. The Sen- 
ate, whatever else may be said about its ac- 
tion, conclusively stated what its policy is. 
Plan 12 does precisely what the Senate said 
should be done in 1949. So Plan 12 certainly 
does not repudiate a policy of the Senate. 

Further, the Senate never had an oppor- 
tunity to debate the question of an inde- 
pendent general counsel as part of its own 
legislation. In fact the Senate's own version 
of the Taft-Hartley law specifically provided 
for the NLRB without an independent gen- 
eral counsel. 

When the Senate did get an opportunity to 
vote on the House version of the Taft-Hartley 
law it had to vote on the conference report 
as a package. There was no opportunity 
whatsoever to make any amendments to the 
conference report. The Senate had to take 
it or leave it. Unfortunately it took it. 

Assuming for the sake of the argument 
that plan 12 is changing a policy, isn’t it 
necessary for a legislative body to evaluate, 
and change, if necessary, policies in the light 
of experience? We have now had close to 
3 years’ experience with separation of au- 
thority. Indeed, after less than 2 years’ ex- 
perience the man whose name the legisla- 
tion bears, the senior Senator from Ohio, 
asserted that perhaps the most important of 
the amendments which he had suggested 
in 1949 was the elimination of the independ- 
ent general counsel. I have already called 
attention to the characterizations by the sen- 
ior Senator from Ohio that there was confu- 
sion, there was difficulty in the separation 
of powers. 

I just cannot see how anybody can say 
that we ought not to change a policy after 
it has demonstrably been responsible for 
confusion, inefficiency, and impairment of 
fair treatment. 

One of the most striking things about the 
record made before our committee is the 
ere with which even witnesses op- 
posing plan 12 found important difficulties 
in the present position of the general coun- 
sel. I suppose the only exception to that 
would be Mr. Iserman who had a hand in 

the present law and who, in any 
event, saw no reason why the whole business 
of labor relations couldn't best be handled 
by abolishing the Board and throwing the 
whole business into the Federal district 
courts. 
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The senior Senator from Ohio thought so 
highly of the present independent status of 
the general counsel that he introduced a bill 
abolishing that office and setting up an in- 
dependent administrator. Mr. Reilly, an- 
other adviser to the authors of the Taft- 
Hartley law, acknowledged that there are 
difficulties. He thought clarification would 
be the answer. Even Mr. Denham testified 
that he had more power than one man 
should have. He suggested that appeals 
from his decisions not to issue complaints 
should go to a Federal district court. But 
whatever their remedies, one thing was clear, 
the present arrangement was not satisfactory 
even from the point of view of the vast ma- 
jority of opponents to plan 12. 

The most authoritative body which 
studied the operations of the NLRB, namely 
the Hoover Commission Task Force, headed 
by Mr. Owen D, Young and Prof. Robert 
Bowie, could not find one favorable word to 
say about the present arrangement. I chal- 
lenge anybody to find a phrase or a word in 
this document which can be interpreted as 
endorsing, favoring, or supporting the inde- 
pendent status of the general counsel of the 
NLRB. 

Repudiation, indeed. If ever a policy de- 
served to be repudiated it is the policy by 
which we set up an independent general 
counsel as an adversary against the Board. 

And I want to make this point: A proceed- 
ing under the Reorganization Act of 1949 
requires action by Congress. If there is 
repudiation, it is Congress repudiating its 
own acts and there can be no question about 
the propriety of that. 

In point 2 the committee majority says 
“the plan would destroy public confidence 
in the impartiality of the administration of 
laws regulating labor-management relations. 
This statement, it seems to me, is an ex- 
ample of the classic fallacy of begging the 
question. The statement assumes the very 
thing that has to be proved, namely, that 
there now exists public confidence in the 
impartiality of the administration of laws 
regulating labor-management relations. 

Where is the evidence of public confidence? 
And I emphasize the word “public.” To be 
sure, there are employers who are opposing 
plan 12 and who have said some things con- 
strued as endorsing the impartiality of ad- 
ministration. I must say candidly that the 
employers who are opposing plan 12 are not 
concerned with impartiality but believe that 
Mr. Denham is on their side, and that they 
ought to stand by him in his moment of 
need. I say to these employers that they 
are kidding themselves. By and large, it 
seems to me that neither management nor 
labor has been the beneficiary of the exist- 
ing disorganization in the administration of 
our labor relations law. And in supporting 
such broad and absolute powers in one man, 
they are doing themselves damage—and con- 
siderable damage. 

As a matter of fact, there are employers 
who have looked askance at the powers ex- 
ercised by the general counsel. A delega- 
tion of employer Witnesses in the hotel and 
restaurant industry viewed with consider- 
able alarm the interpretations given by the 
general counsel. Read the hearings before 
one of the subcommittees of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the Eight- 
jeth Congress, chaired by Mr. HOFFMAN, of 
Michigan, 

Mr. Bruce Anderson, representing the 
American Hotel Association, testified in ref- 
erence to the general counsel that “an ad- 
ministrative agency threatens to overturn 
the labor policies of an entire industry by 
a ruling which disregards the intent of Con- 
gress exempting local businesses from the 
act” (p. 10). 3 

In testimony before the Joint Committee 
on Labor- Relations of the last 
Congress, Mr. John H, Dorsey, an attorney 
representing employers, said, “It appears that 
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the procedural right of appeal from dis- 
missal by the regional director to the general 
counsel * 18 illusory * this 
type of procedure merely gives lip service to 
the right of appeal. It is, to say the least, 
dilatory, and affords the appellant no hope of 
relief.” (Pp. 1-17, Committee on Inde- 
pendent Regulatory Commissions, Staff re- 
port on the NLRB.) We have already re- 
ferred to the fact that the subcommittee, 
chaired by Mr. Horrman in the last Congress, 
found the general counsel’s interpretation 
on the jurisdiction of the Board not war- 
ranted either by the previous history of the 
interpretation and administration of the 
Wagner Act, by the debates on the bill, or 
by the terms of the act itself; that such 
interpretation is not necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of the act.” (H. Rept. 2050, 
80th Cong., 2d sess., 1948, p. 5.) 

I don't suppose that labor feels that the 
administration of laws regulating labor- 
management relations in the United States 
has been exactly impartial. Labor, too, I un- 
derstand, is part of the public. 

Where, then, is this evidence of “public 
confidence” in the impartiality of the admin- 
istration of laws regulating labor-manage- 
ment relations? There is no such public 
confidence. And there is no merit in the 
argument which pretends that there is. 

Point 3 of the committee majority's 
position states “the plan would return the 
NLRB to the discredited role of grand 
jury, prosecutor and judge. Here again you 
find that same play on words which is in- 
tended to befuddle rather than to illum- 
inate. 

Let's deal with this grand jury, prosecu- 
tor, and judge business first. This language, 
as applied to regulatory commissions in gen- 
eral, and to the NLRB in particular, re- 
veals, I regret to say, a sad and unfortunate 
ignorance about administrative law. As ap- 
plied to the Board it makes no sense for 
reasons which I believe we cogently indicated 
in the minority report. 

Take a look at the last 2 years of the 
Wagner Act in operation; 8,047 unfair-labor- 
practice charges were filed; 3 percent, or 242, 
were appealed to the Board. 

In the same period, that is the last 2 
years of the Wagner Act, 19,122 representa- 
tion petitions were filed. In 2 percent, or 
398, appeals were taken to the Board. 

This means, then, that in only 3 percent 
of the unfair-labor-practice charges and 
2 percent of the representation petitions was 
there any opportunity whatsoever for pre- 
judgment. 

The mistake, which is clear, the committee 
majority is committing is this—it thinks the 
five-member Board personally handles every 
unfair labor pactice charge which is filed 
with a regional office and personally handles 
every representation petition which & union 
or a Management might file with the NLRB 
field office. 

When you talk about a Board like the 
NLRB you mean one of two things, You 
mean the Board machinery with its many 
employees or you mean a three- or five-mem- 
ber Board. ‘ 

If you are talking about the Board ma- 
chinery they may be prosecutors but they 
can’t be judges because only the five-member 
Board acts as the judge. If you mean the 
five-member Board you can’t be talking about 
a prosecutor because the Board machinery, 
not the Board members as such, act as the 
prosecutor, 

Now, to the extent that the Board does 
take a preliminary look at certain cases, be- 
fore it actually examines the full record in 
connection with a decision, the Board is 
acting no differently than a court acts in 
granting a writ of certiorari. No responsible 
lawyer would say that the Supreme Court 
prejudges a case in a process of determining 
whether or not it is going to refuse that 
case. But the Board has told us that it is 
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prepared to go even beyond the precaution 
that a court takes not to prejudge a case, 
It has told our committee, and there is no 
reason why the Board should not be believed, 
that every attempt will be made to deal with 
a case in this predecision stage in hypotheti- 
cal form so as to effectively disguise the 
identifying facts if the case should ever 
come to the decision stage. 

So much for the misconception of the 
NLRB as grand jury, prosecutor, and judge, 

Now the majority report’s point 3 also 
talks about the discredited role. It is quite 
interesting to examine the evidence upon 
which it bases this characterization. The 
text of the report and indeed the text of 
the hearings indicate that the majority re- 
port relies upon the findings, primarily of 
the Smith Committee, which functioned in 
1939 end issued its findings in 1940. Thus 
the major part of the indictment of the 
NLRB rests on material that is at least 10 
years old. 

Then, the majority also relies upon the 
instance of the Kaiser case in which the 
Board allegedly prejudged a case. No other 
specific case of prejudgment is cited, but 
what are the facts in the Kaiser case? The 
facts are that the Kaiser Co, was a prime con- 
tractor in our war effort; that the Board was 
subjected to legitimate pressure from a vari- 
ety of war agencies who wanted to be assured 
that a Board action would not seriously im- 
pair one of our most important producers of 
war materials, Indeed, what the Board did 
was to assure itself that it had all of the 
relevant facts before proceeding. The con- 
siderations which the Board gave to the facts 
in the Kaiser case were not conducted in a 
emoke- filled room but were fully exposed to 
public view. We were in a war and every 
agency was adjusting its normal procedures 
to the exigencies of conducting a war. What 
is Also significant is that the Kaiser Co. was 
being prosecuted and the Board in these 
extraordinary circumstances went, justifi- 
ably, to great lengths to see that it was not 

ing an injustice to a major war producer. 
I think it is of more than passing signifi- 
cance that of all the thousands of cases which 
the Board has handled, an insider like Mr, 
Gerald Reilly, who volunteered this informa- 
tion on the Kaiser case, could not come forth 
with more instances of prejudgment. 

He couldn't come forth with more instances 
because they did not exist. 

The fact that the evidence with respect to 
the discredited role is 10 years old in one 
case, and 8 years old in another, conveniently 
makes it possible to bypass the application of 
the principles of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act which were introduced subsequent 
to the instances cited, 

The Administrative Procedure Act was 
passed in 1946, The report of the Attorney 
General's committee, upon which the act is 
based, was issued in 1941. And even before 
the recommendations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee and the force of law in 
1941 to be exact, the NLRB undertook to re- 
vise its internal procedures so as to assure 
separation of the decision-making processes 
from the investigative- and complaint-issu- 
ing processes. 

Point 4 of the committee majority's posi- 
tion is that the plan is defective in that it 
fails to specifically provide where the most 
important functions of the general counsel 
are to be lodged. 

Frankly, I do not know how it could be 
made any clearer. The President’s message 
with regard to the regulatory agencies Plan 
7 to 13 distinguishes, as we have seen, be- 
tween the substantive aspects of regulation 
which are left in the Board or Commission as 
a whole on the one hand and the day-to-day 
direction and internal administration which 
are transferred to the chairmen of the agen- 
cies on the other. : 

Plan 12, as I have demonstrated, deals with 
the day-to-day direction and internal ad- 
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ministration functions of the general coun- 
sel and the Board in sections 1 and 2 and 
assigns them to the Chairman of the Board. 
Section 3 deals with the substantive aspects 
and assigns those to the Board as a whole. 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
testified to this effect and the Attorney 
General's opinion is to this effect. The 
Board's statement clearly indicates who gets 
what powers. 

I just can’t see that after the President 
of the United States in his message and in 
his plan, after the Budget Director, after the 
Attorney General, and after the Board itself 
states clearly where the functions are, how 
it is possible to say that the plan fails to 
specifically provide where the most impor- 
tant functions of the general counsel are to 
be lodged. The most important functions 
cf the general counsel are to be lodged in the 
Board- period. 

And if we permit the plan to go into effect, 
the Congress will be on record as stating 
that its intent in approving Plan 12 was 
that the most important powers of the gen- 
eral counsel go to the Board and not to the 
Chairman. There is no doubt at all on that 
score and, if I may say so, this is an ex- 
ceedingly frivolous objection. 

Point 6 of the summary asserts “the plan 
would not accomplish the objectives of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 relating to effi- 
ciency and economy.” And with that point 
I also would like to treat point 12 which 
says, “the plan would not effectuate any sub- 
stantial economy.” 

Here we have then a contention which says 
that plan 12 will not bring efficiency and 
economy in the administration of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act. It seems to me 
that the minority has clearly proved that 
there is confusion, that there is overlapping, 
that there is duplication. We have shown 
that cases are taken to hearing which in a 
sensible procedure should never have come 
to hearing. We have shown that Board per- 
sonnel and Board members are engaged in 
wasteful motions of dealing with cases which 
could have been settled at a much earlier 
stage if there existed a unified structure. We 
have shown that an inordinate amount of 
time is being spent arguing with the gen- 
eral counsel. If eliminating such a situation 
does not bring efficiency and economy, I 
don't know what will. 

Point 7 of the committee's summary as- 
serts “the plan by concentrating the func- 
tions of grand jury, prosecutor, and judge in 
the Chairman and Board is contrary to sound 
principles of Government.” 

This point 7 is intimately related to point 
3 which talks about “the discredited role of 
the NLRB as grand jury, prosecutor, and 
judge.” The difficulty, I take it, is that in 
addition to returning the NLRB to a dis- 
credited role it is also contrary to sound 
principles of government. 

Again I call attention to the play on the 
words “grand jury, prosecutor, and judge.” 
As I think I have clearly demonstrated, the 
machinery of a regulatory commission bears 
not the slightest resemblance to a grand jury, 
prosecutor, and judge. 

As to being contrary to sound principles 
of government, I'll stake the judgment of the 
Congress in enacting the Administrative 
Procedure Act in 1946 against the majority's 
position in this regard. The Administrative 
Procedure Act was enacted after many years 
of searching study by a distinguished com- 
mittee of lawyers. It set up standards for the 
fair and equitable treatment of litigants in 
regulatory commissions, 

The trouble with the committee's posi- 
tion on this is that it cannot understand 
that it is possible to have internation separa- 
tion of functions and maintain a structure 
in which the same personnel in the agency 
do not act as grand jury, prosecutor and 
judge. 
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I offer the judgment of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee on this issue. We con- 
clude not only that separation will not nec- 
essarily cure bias and prejudice, but that the 
requisite impartiality of action can be se- 
cured by the means set forth in this and 
the preceding sections of this report.” 
(Administrative Procedure Act in Govern- 
ment Agencies, Report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee, footnote, p. €0.) 

On the contrary, it is well established that 
separation of power and authority as we have 
now in the NLRB as between the Board and 
the counsel is contrary to sound principles 
of government in regulatory agencies. As 
far back as 1941, the Attorney General's 
committee with remarkable prescience antic- 
ipated the problems which would beset any 
regulatory agency which made a complete 
separation between the so-called prosecu- 
tion and the decision-making stages. 

Here are some of the misgivings which 
the Attorney General's committee expressed 
about separation in 1941: 

1. The loss in consistency of action as a 
whole (p. 57). 

2. To divorce entirely the investigating 
and enforcing arm from the deciding arm 
T 5 3 impart additional confusion 
p. “ 

3. Separation would seriously militate 
against—the lifeblood of the administrative 
process—negotiations and informal settle- 
ments (p. 59). 

4. Complete separation of functions would 
make enforcement more difficult (p. 60). 

Opponents of plan 12 may well say that 
they considered these strictures against sep- 
aration when they passed the Taft-Hartley 
law. Be that as it may, but there is no 
reason on this earth why we must insist 
on perpetuating our mistakes after experi- 
ence has indicated we have made a mis- 
take. 

If anything is contrary to the sound prine 
ciples of Government, I think it is pretty 
clear that what it is is the present separa- 
tion of authority between the general coun- 
sel and the NLRB. 

Point 8 of the summary says “the plan 
provides no satisfactory remedy for the al- 
leged deficiencies in the present law, such 
as questions relating to jurisdiction, ap- 
pointment of personnel, and appeals from 
refusal to issue unfair labor-practice com- 
plaints.” 

With respect to a remedy for the jurisdic- 
tion question, let me say that the remedy 
consists of having one Government position 
before the public and before the courts as 
55 what the jurisdiction of the Board may 

e. 

The position taken at any given time may 
not be entirely consistent with a position 
taken previously but at any one time the 
public and the courts will be confronted 
with only a single policy with respect to 
a given jurisdiction question. That is the 
remedy. 

On the question of appointment of per- 
sonnel. If you eliminate the office of gen- 
eral counsel the plan is clear that the major 
positions in the Board’s machinery will be 
appointed by the chairman and subject to the 
approval of the Board. In the lower rank- 
ing positions section 2 of the plan permits 
the chairman to delegate his authority of 
appointment. There is no reason why the 
chairman or the Board members should be 
burdened with the appointing of every clerk 
and every stenographer in the agency, but 
there is every reason why the chairman with 
the consent and approval of the Board shall 
appoint such officers as regional directors and 
the heads of major administrative units. It 
seems to me an eminently satisfactory rem- 
edy; so satisfactory indeed that it is the 
common practice in all agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Does plan 12 provide a satisfactory remedy 
on handling appeals from the refusal to issue 
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unfair labor practice complaints? I think 
it does. It is a satisfactory remedy for a 
variety of reasons. First, ap s will be 
handled by personnel who have had no con- 
nection with originally instructing the re- 
gional director not to issue a complaint. The 
personnel handling the appeal will have no 
vested interest in standing by en earlier deci- 
sion. Secondly, in the minutely small num- 
ber of cases appeals which will be handled 
by the Board as such, (a) the Board will 
receive it only as a hypothetical case and (b) 
an appeal considered by five men appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, it seems to me, is infinitely more desir- 
able than an appeal rejected by the un- 
limited power of one man. 

Point 9. “The plan, by giving the Board 
many additional duties would further delay 
its decision of cases.” 

All of the supporting testimony on this 
point was made by persons who either never 
had or who certainly do not now have inti- 
mate knowledge of Board operations. The 
testimony in support of this viewpoint is 
nothing but conjecture and speculation. 
There wasn't a concrete fact in all of the 
testimony. Ex-Board member Reilly couldn’t 
give anything like a statistical answer to a 
question on the Board's current workload. 
(Senate hearing, p. 54.) 

In contrast, Budget Director Lawton and 
Chairman Herzog, speaking for the full 
Board, supported factually their appraisal 
(1) that the Board was no worse off in its 
case load than any other regulatory commis- 
sion; (2) that the Board members them- 
selves were always current with their own 
work. 

The distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Arkansas, 
seemed to be impressed by the weight of 
this evidence for when Mr. Lawton con- 
cluded his testimony on this point he said, 
referring to the NLRB, “that is probably no 
different condition from what you would 
have in any regulatory body” (Senate hear- 
ings, p. 108). 

As a matter of fact, the Board members 
will undoubtedly have a better opportunity 
to concentrate on the decision-making 
aspect of their work because they will be re- 
lieved of the day-to-day operating duties 
which are transferred to the Chairman and 
they will not be spending time in trying to 
persuade the general counsel to accept the 
Board's decisions as the last word. And if 
the Congress is generous enough to give the 
Board members additional legal assistants, 
we will have another source for cutting down 
the back-log. 

Point 10. “The plan would subject the 
Board to pressures and influences in case 
handling at the initial stage.” 

In this, and in other points, there is 
either explicit or tacit assumption that the 
moral fiber of the general counsel is some- 
how superior to the moral fiber of the five 
board members. Isn’t there some question 
about the general counsel being subjected 
to pressures and influences? Do we not 
need to look with alarm at the pressures and 
influences which the general counsel is sub- 
jected to in his unlimited power to refuse to 
issue complaints? Cannot the exercise of 
his power be diluted by outside pressures? 
Unless we assume that a general counsel is 
inherently constructed of such superior stock 
that he will not respond to such pressures 
or that he will remain immune to such pres- 
sures, this contention has no merit. 

All of us have had experience applying 

to Government agencies. I dare 
say that my experience is like that of every 
other Senate; that it is infinitely more 
dificult to get response to pressure from a 
board of 3 men, or 5 men, or 14 men, than it 
is from 1 man. If this allegation of pressure 
makes any sense at all I think that it has to 
be resolved in favor of the five-man board. 
As it happens, I don't think that the allega- 
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tion makes any sense. We assume that every 
public official administers his responsibilities 
according to law. If he doesn’t he should be 
removed. 

Point 11. “The plan would bring about ex- 
tensive litigation pending tests of its legality 
in courts.” 

Of all of the criticisms which have been 
made against plan 12, I must confess that I 
have the least patience and am less inclined 
to tolerate this one. It just occurs to me 
that every controversial piece of legislation 
which we have ever considered has always 
been faced with the threat of litigation. Of 
course, every aggrieved party exhausts every 
avenue of litigation that he can before he 
gives up. If we had listened to this sort of 
complaint about the Taft-Hartley law we 
would never have enacted it. 

I want to say very seriously that the dig- 
nity and integrity of our body would be 
seriously impaired if we permitted such in- 
timidation to alter our decisions one way or 
the other. Ifa bill is wise let’s pass it. If it 
isn’t, let’s reject it. But let’s reject it or 
pass it on its own merits, and not on the 
basis of whether there will be litigation or 
not. 

We have already dealt with point 12 in con- 
nection with our consideration of point 6. 

I would like to get into now what I con- 
sider to be some of the grieyous errors in 
the text of the majority report. The ma- 
jority’s criticism of the NLRB under the 
Wagner Act on pages 4 and 5 rests, as I have 
indicated previously, on material which is 
8 to 10 years old. The Kaiser situation which 
the majority uses as its only instance of pre- 
judgment occurred in 1942 and there is even 
no basis for the charge of prejudgment in 
that case. The Smith committee report was 
issued in 1940 and rests on experiences in 
1938 and 1939. 

On page 4 the majority report asserts the 
action of the Supreme Court in passing on 
a writ of certiorari is in no way comparable 
to what the Board does when it takes a pre- 
liminary look at a case in the process of de- 
termining whether or not to issue a com- 
plaint. 

A group of eminent lawyers, however, 
speaking in the Report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedure does not agree with this observation 
in the majority report. 

What is done in the issuance of a complaint 
by a regulatory commission says the Attor- 
ney General’s committee “is wholly compara- 
ble to what a court does in the first stage 
of a show cause proceeding, or in the issu- 
ance of a writ of certiorari. No decision on 
the merits is made; the court or the agency 
merely concluded that the situation war- 
rants further examination in formal proceed- 
ings. The ultimate judgment of the agency 
heads need be no more influenced by the 
preliminary authorization to proceed than 
is the ultimate judgment of a court by the 
issuance of a temporary restraining order 
pending a formal hearing for a permanent 
injunction.” (Page 57.) 

On page 5 the majority attempts to gloss 
over the necessity which the Board was con- 
fronted with when it delegated certain 
powers to the general counsel by saying that 
the “delegation carried out the intent of Con- 
gress as expressed in the legislative history of 
the Taft-Hartley Act.” (Rept, No. 1516, 
p. 5.) 

I see no basis in the legislative history for 
any such intent. 

In the section of the House conference 
report which the majority report quotes, 
three functions are specified for which the 
general counsel has final authority; inves- 
tigation of charges, issuance of complaints, 
and prosecution of such complaints before 
the Board. There is nothing in this section 
or any other section which says that the 
Board should delegate its authority over per- 
sonnel to the general counsel. 
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But elther the Board had to delegate au- 
thority to the general counsel or the general 
counsel had to delegate authority to the 
Board, else the situation would have been 
completely unmanageable. It would have 
resulted in two sets of personnel. 

But even with the delegation the situation 
proved unmanageable and the Board had to 
withdraw part of its delegation to the general 
counsel. It found that its authority with 
respect to representation cases was being 
impaired and it withdrew a part of the dele- 
gation to the extent that now the Board 
wishes to have a veto power over the appoint- 
ment of regional directors. The general 
counsel has publicly announced that he will 
not accept his slightly altered authority with 
respect to the regional directors. 

The majority says on page 6 “that one man 
solely responsible with a spotlight of pub- 
licity directly on him knowing that he may 
be removed from office is not going to be 
arbitrary about refusing to issue complaints.” 
Here again we see that double moral code 
operating, because there is an assumption 
that five men “with the spotlight of publicity 
directly on them” are going to be arbitrary 
about refusing to issue complaints. Is there 
anybody among us who would seriously con- 
tend that the spotlight of publicity is not 
on the NLRB? I would suspect that the 
NLRB is unprecedented in American history 
because now after 15 years following the 
enactment of a law there is still controversy 
and there is still the pitiless glare of pub- 
licity. 

The majority report goes on to say, “fur- 
thermore, the general counsel has established 
his own advisory staff so that the decisions 
are made only after consultation with and 
upon the advice of competent experts.” Let 
me tell you what an expert assigned by the 
Hoover Commission task force had to say 
aLout this consultation and advice within 
the general counsel’s office. Prof. Walter 
Galenson of the Harvard economics depart- 
ment, designated by the task force, Owen D. 
Young, and Prof. Robert Bowie, said: Pol 
deliberation on the general counsel's side 18 
essentially different from that of the Board 
in that it represents discussion between a 
superior and his subordinates rather than 
among equals. A certain point of view is 
apt to be taken for granted at the outset 
and consideration centered not on the wis- 
dom of an action, but on its legal validity 
and its political repercussions. 

“An administrator is not likely to choose 
assistants whose basic philosophy differs 
from his own. Policy making by a single 
administrator may be more expeditious, for 
the administrator is free to dispense with 
superfluous deliberation, but, regardless of 
how organized, it is not to be confused with 
true group deliberation.” (Staff report on 
the NLRB, p. 11-18.) 

I paraphrase. Don’t confuse the general 
counsel’s consultation with his own staff, 
with true group deliberation. 

The Owen D. Young, Robert Bowie task 
force made the same observations, “A single 
official can consult his staff but does not 
have to convince others to make his views 
or conclusions prevail. The member of the 
commission must his reasons and 
judgments to the critical scrutiny of his 
fellow members and must persuade them to 
his point of view. He must analyze and 
understand the views of his colleagues if 
ome refuse them.” (Task Force Report, 
p. 2. 

On the same page we have still another 
instance of the double standard which the 
majority of the committee employs in ap- 
praising plan 12. They say, “We believe it 
preferable to have decisions made by a man 
appointed by the President with confirma- 
tion by the Senate than by an unidentified 
board appointee or committee who would be 
<a to the Board.” (P. 6, Rept. No. 

16. 
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This statement is made in connection with 
the procedure which the Board tentatively 
contemplates in handling requests for advice 
and analyzing appeals. 

In the last analysis the Board is respon- 
sible for the decisions of any appointee or 
committee just as the general counsel is 
responsible for the acts of his subordinates. 
The Board members are also, as it happens, 
appointed by the President and subject to 
the confirmation of the Senate. I think it 
is preferable to have decisions made by five 
men appointed by the President with con- 
firmation of the Senate than by an un- 
identified general counsel appointee or com- 
mittee which is subservient to the general 
counsel. 

On page 7 of its report, the majority ex- 
aggerates the significance of a Board order. 
It says, “in complaint cases the Board’s order 
often imposes heavy financial responsibilities 
on employers for back pay. Its negative 
orders (cease and desist) when enforced in 
the courts carry contempt of court sanctions 
when disobeyed.” 

In the first place a Board order does not 
impose heavy financial responsibilities upon 
employers. A board order can be violated 
with impunity until and if it is upheld in 
a circuit court. Moreover, in back pay com- 
putations, after the circuit court has upheld 
the Board's order, the Board subtracts 
monies earned by the aggrieved employee 
during the period he was discriminated 
against from the total back pay bill. Sec- 
ondly, its negative orders are subject to re- 
view with respect to law and fact by the 
courts. It cannot be repeated too often that 
the authority of the courts to review Board 
orders stands as a bulwark against any pos- 
sible capricious or unjust action by the 
Board. It is mistaken to give a subordinate 
position to court review of Board orders. 
As we have already said, the Board’s orders 
probably have less force as orders than the 
orders of the other regulatory commissions, 

I have already challenged in my earlier 
remarks the alleged public confidence which 
the present arrangement has and which the 
majority report repeats on page 7. For ex- 
ample, a scholarly study by Prof. Donald 
H. Wallett, Labor Relations and Federal Law, 
published by the University of Washington 
Press in 1949, asserts, ‘“Administratively the 
double-headed character of the investiga- 
tive hearing and enforcement machinery of 
the NLR Act should be eliminated with the 
general counsel losing his independent 
status and returning to a position under 
the NLRB.” (P. 146.) This doesn’t sound 
like a vote of confidence in the present 
arrangement, 

An editorial note in the Iowa Law Review 
for May 1949 asserts: “Adopting the pre- 
mise that expertise, prompt disposition, uni- 
formity, and flexibility are essential to a 
desirable administrative procedure, the past 
months have shown that the Taft-Hartley 
Act has failed to provide the minimum es- 
sentials and that some revision is necessary 
to asure a petitioner under the act that he 
will obtain the full benefits of the adminis- 
trative process to which he is entitled.” 
(May, 1949, p. 672.) 

There are, it seems, competent, objective, 
able students who have expressed sharp 
doubts that the present arrangement is as 
good as the opponents of plan 12 say it is. 

In its discussion of the Administrative 
Procedure Act the majority persists in carry- 
ing on its semantic barrage. Referring to the 
Administrative Procedure Act, the report, 
on page 7, says “the Act does not deprive an 
agency of any dual function of prosecutor 
and judge.” The analogy between a regula- 
tory commission and a prosecutor-judge is 
misleading and inaccurate as we have said 
time and time again. If the analogy had 
any merit we now have a law on the statute 
books, the Administrative Procedure Act, 
which is designed to eliminate any danger to 
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litigants if you have one person or agency 
acting really as prosecutor and judge. This 
is the law which the Congress passed, ap- 
plicable to all regulatory commissions in- 
cluding the NLRB, to insure full protection 
and to provide, as the senior Senator from 
Nevada and the Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, said, “a comprehensive charter 
of private liberty and a solemn undertak- 
ing of official fairness.” 

The majority report says, on page 10, “it 
has not been demonstrated to the commit- 
tee * + * that the plan will bring 
about any substantial saving of money.” 
And then it goes on to criticize the Presi- 
dent’s statement that although the plan 
may not result in substantial immediate 
savings, the benefits in Improved operations 
will result in a reduction in expenditures 
as compared with those that would other- 
wise be necessary. 

As a matter of fact this is the statement 
that the President has made with respect to 
all of the plans in this category. Not only 
the President has said this but the Hoover 
Commission in its report on independent 
regulatory commissions has said it as well. 
“The savings that could be anticipated from 
the above recommendations cannot be reck- 
oned in the normal manner * * * but 
the real savings are to be found elsewhere, 
delay and inefficiency in regulation involves 
large costs to the regulated industries them- 
selves which must be passed on to the public 
by one method or another. Expedition will 
mean vast savings as well as better justice.“ 

It seems to me that the elimination of 
the duplication and overlapping and confu- 
sion which we have already spelled out in 
great detail should result in substantial sav- 
ings. I think what the majority is complain- 
ing about, is this: we refuse to look into the 
crystal ball and spell out in dollars and 
cents what the savings will be. 

With respect to efficiency the majority as- 
serts that the efficiency accomplished by the 
plan could be harmful. The majority goes 
on to say that it is inevitable that the philos- 
ophy of the Board or its Chairman would 
become the philosophy of all the employees. 

Now, it is clear that the philosophy of the 
general counsel has become the philosophy 
of virtually all employees of the Board. 
They have no choice. He is their supervisor 
and they are subject to his will. Moreover, 
the general counsel has not provided any 
internal separation, where he might at least 
be assured that he would be getting inde- 
pendent judgments from within his own staff 
on issues that might be in conflict within 
his own staff. 

The Taft-Harticy law, the Administrative 
Procedure Act, the Board's own intentions to 
initiate procedural changes indicate that 
there will be effective internal separation if 
plan 12 is permitted to operate. 

The net effect at worst is that the general 
counsel now imposes his viewpoint with re- 
spect to cases which he refuses to issue com- 
plaints. And it is. I’m willing to stake the 
philosophy which is developed out of the 
discussion among five equal Board members, 
against the philosophy which is established 
by one man. 

The majority report disparages the NLRB 
Chairman’s judgment that the workload 
under plan 12 would be manageable—at 
least as manageable as the workload of the 
other regulatory agencies, in which there 
is no separation of authority. 

And what this issue of workload gets 
down to is, Whom are you going to believe? 
Are you going to believe the judgment of 
the Board members and the Bureau of the 
Budget, both groups with intimate knowl- 
edge of Board management problems, or, 
are you going to believe the judgment of 
people who have only the most casual con- 
niction with the detailed day-to-day op- 
erations of the Board? I can't see that there 
is any choice. The weight of the evidence 
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on workload is clearly in favor of those 
who have the knowledge and information, 
and they can be only the Board members 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The majority report concerns itself again 
with the question of legality. It does not 
say that plan 12 is illegal under the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, but it says there 
is some doubt about it. I don’t see that 
there is any doubt about it. The majority 
makes the point that plan 12 is in effect sub- 
stantive law. I just can't see it. Plan 12 
does not alter by one iota the unfair-labor 
practices of management, the unfair-labor 
practices of labor, the injunction proceed- 
ing, or any of the fundamentally substan- 
tive provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. The 
responsibilities of Government, of manage- 
ment, of labor, remain the same. The only 
thing changed is the officer who performs 
certain functions in connection with these 

edures. 

I don’t think I can do any better than the 
Attorney General has in dealing with this 
question that plan 12 is a change in sub- 
stantive law, and, therefore, illegal under 
the Reorganization Act. The very purpose 
of the Congress in passing the Reorganiza- 
tion Act was to authorize the President to 
transfer functions between agencies and 
within agencies when, after investigation, 
he finds that such a transfer will accom- 
plish one or more of the purposes enumer- 
ated in section 2 (a). 

The majority further amplifies its point 
that plan 12 is vague as to where the pow- 
ers of the general counsel go. My point- 
by-point analysis of the President's message, 
of the plan itself, the statement of the At- 
torney General, the testimony of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, the grudg- 
ing acknowledgment of ex-Board Member 
Reilly, all add up to one thing—the investi- 
gative so-called prosecuting functions of the 
general counsel go to the Board; the house- 
keeping and day-to-day operations only go 
to the Chairman, and then only under the 
supervision of the Board. 

Playing around with definitions of “ex- 
ecutive” in Bouvier’s Law Dictionary and 
Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
as the majority report does, it seems to me are 
not adequate enough to offset the judgments 
developed by the overwhelming weight of the 
testimony and of the record. Indeed, it 
seems to me a confession on the part of the 
majority that its position in this respect is 
weak, if in the face of the law which has. 
been built up on the subject it seeks re- 
course to dictionaries. 

As a matter of fact the majority report did 
not need to go any further than the Hoover 
Commission report on regulating commis- 
sions to find a definition of executive in the 
appropriate context of this discussion. 

On page 3 of the Hoover report, you can 
find executive duties defined as “those that 
can be performed far better by a single ad- 
ministrative official.” 

The reference to the Lincourt case on page 
13 of the report has nothing at all to do with 
the issue at hand. All that decision says is 
that any action of an executive branch of 
the Government from a certain viewpoint 
can be considered administrative. It simply 
categorizes the whole range of executive ac- 
tivity. The decision is not germane to our 
debate. 

In its discussion of the point that plan 12 
does not remedy deficiencies of the present 
act the majority contends that the answer 
lies in legislative clarification. But if there is 
going to be any legislative clarification it will 
have to clarfy every single provision of the 
Taft-Hartley law. The issue is not clarity; 
the issue is whether at any give time there 
will be either one or two interpretations of 
a given provision of the law. Under the 
present arrangement you have two interpre- 
tations. Plan 12 will insure that there will 
be only one interpretation. To be sure 
there is no guaranty that there necessarily 
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will be consistency in the interpretations 
over a period of time but there will be no 
question in anybody’s mind what the Board 
stands for at any particular time. 

While the difficulties of interpretation have 
developed in the area of jurisdiction they 
can just as well develop in respect to any 
other provision of the Taft-Hartley law. It 
is just impossible to frame a statute which 
will be so air-tight that it can be applied 
automatically to every case and every situa- 
tion. If it isn’t jurisdiction, it cam be sec- 
ondary boycott; if it isn’t secondary boycotts 
it can be free speech; if it isn’t free speech 
it can be any other of several hundred fine 
points in the statute. The existing separa- 
tion of authority puts a premium on public 
conflict and disagreement. Plan 12 will 
eliminate this confusion and substitute one 
judgment where two now exist. 

The vast differences which the majority 
points to on page 15 between the NLRB and 
other regulatory agencies simply do not exist. 
To support this we have the weight of the 
Hoover Commission, the Task Force Report, 
the Attorney General’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedure, all of which class 
the NLRB as an independent regulatory 
agency. Nowhere in any of these documents 
will you find any statement which distin- 
guishes in any fundamental sense, the Board 
from other regulatory agencies. The major- 
ity offers no evidence of comparable weight 
to support its contention that the NLRB 
is not like any other regulatory agency. 

Then the majority report goes on to say 
that Congress deliberately singled out the 
NLRB for special treatment in the Taft- 
Hartley Act and “nothing has transpired 
since the Taft-Hartley Act to change the 
Congress’ judgment on that issue.” Let's 
grant that the Taft-Hartley law singled out 
the NLRB for special treatment. But how, 
in the face of the overwhelming impact of 
the facts showing conflict between the Board 
and the general counsel, not only internally 
but public conflict from almost the very 
moment that the act was passed, how is it 
possible to say that nothing has transpired 
since the Taft-Hartley Act to change the 
Congress’ judgment? 

The task force report had not one word 
to say on the basis of its detailed investiga- 
tion that can be construed as justifying the 
existence of the independent general coun- 
sel. Scholarly works have made devastating 
critcisms of the sawing in half of the NLRB 
A great deal has happened since the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. And one thing that 
is crystal clear is that whatever justifica- 
tion exists for the establishment of the office 
of the independent general counsel origi- 
nally, it has not worked out and we have 
had bad administration of a public law. 

The most striking thing about the criti- 
cism that the majority has leveled against 
plan 12 is fts lack of substance. Go through 
the majority report. Read the 12 summary 
points on pages 1 and 2. And what hits 
you in the face is the reliance on such vague 
and indefinite bogies as alleged public con- 
fidence, the revival of the shiboleth “grand 
jury, prosecutor, and judge,” the threat of 
litigation, delay. There is hardly a major 
point made by the majority which rests on 
some collection of verifiable facts. Most of 
the argument is based on speculation, hear- 
say, and anticipation of horrible things to 
come, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
majority’s summary says: 


The plan goes beyond the Hoover Commis- 
recommendations affecting the Gov- 


First of all, let us clear up this con- 
nection between plan 12 and the Hoover 
Commission. No proponent, as far as I 
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know, has said that that part of plan 12, 
which restores the powers of the general 
counsel to the NLRB is specifically men- 
tioned in the Hoover Commission report. 
We want that to be clear. Secondly, it is 
clear that the way in which the Senators 
who are supporting the majority position 
are voting on other reorganization plans 
that whether or not the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended a particular plan is 
not the controlling fact in their vote. I 
want that to be noted. For example, the 
Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover re- 
port, speaking through its research di- 
rector, said there was no question that 
plan No. 1 dealing with the Treasury De- 
partment “fully accords with the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations.” But 
the majority, and it is almost the same 
committee majority, opposing plan 12, is 
against plan 1. 

Indeed, the chairman of our commit- 
tee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas, has himself said that he 
cannot be bound by the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. I think 
everyone has that right. In an adden- 
dum to the Hoover Commission report on 
Federal business enterprises, the chair- 
man of our committee asserts that— 

In view of the dual position which I occupy 
as a member of the Commission and also as 
a Member of the Congress who has the duty 
of considering and acting upon the reports 
and recommendations, I feel constrained to 
reserve the right to further consider in my 
legislative capacity all recommendations 
made by the majority, and in such capacity 
to oppose those which in my judgment may 
be unsound or impractical, or which may be 
determined to be inadvisable. (P. 129.) 


The Reorganization Act of 1949 makes 
no mention and indeed does not require 
that every reorganization plan be speci- 
fically called for in the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. So that 
whether or not the Hoover Commission 
has specifically recommended a plan is 
not a controlling fact with respect to the 
legality of the plan and with respect to 
the advisability of the plan. 

But it can appropriately be said that 
plan 12 is in accord with the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. It cer- 
tainly is not contrary to the Hoover 
Commission report as the majority states 
on page 9 of its report. That statement, 
by the way, is completely erroneous. I 
challenge anybody to find in the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
a statement implicit or explicit which 
bars the reform that plan 12 seeks to 
make in the administration of the NLRB, 

Mr. President, I contest the validity of 
the comment and statement in the ma- 
jority report on page 9, where it says 
that plan No. 12 is contrary to the Hoover 
Commission report. 

I have in my possession a copy of a 
letter which I received from Prof. James 
K. Pollock, chairman of the department 
of political science of the University of 
Michigan. The substance of the letter 
is contained in this paragraph: 

I cannot, of course, speak for the Com- 
mission but as a former commissioner I 
wrong with the President’s 


a copy of which I en- 
close, that I favor approval of all of the 
President’s 21 proposals, 
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Professor Pollock was a distinguished 
member of the Hoover Commission. He 
is a reputable scholar and an outstand- 
ing political scientist who has recently 
been elected president of the American 
Political Science Administration. 

Mr. President, I ask that this letter be 
included in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks, as well as a copy of the 
letter attached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Moreover, beyond 
enumerating the nine independent reg- 
ulatory commissions to which its recom- 
mendations apply, there is no reference 
at all on the Hoover report to specific 
regulatory commissions, with respect to 


Hoover recommendation No. 1, to wit: 


We recommend that all administrative re- 
sponsibility be vested in the Chairman of 
the Commission. (P. 5.) 


To say, therefore, that the Hoover 
Commission made no specific recommen- 
dation concerning the NLRB ignores the 
crucial fact that the Hoover Commission 
made no specific recommendation with 
respect to any regulatory commission on 
the subject of recommendation No. 1. 
It is certainly as valid to say that the 
Hoover Commission did not exclude the 
NLRB from the scope of its recommen- 
dation. 

Now, let us look for a moment at the 
context against which the Hoover Com- 
mission made its recommendations. 
Judging by the nine commissions which 
the Hoover Commission included in its 
categories of independent regulatory 
commissions, it is fair to say that with 
the exception of the NLRB all of these 
independent regulatory commissions are 
characterized by a unified structure. 

In order to bring the NLRB in line with 
the organizational pattern consistent 
with the other regulatory commissions 
we first have to eliminate the separation 
of authority which means abolishing the 
Office of general counsel. 

When we have done that, we are in a 
position to apply the recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission, that is, to 
vest all administrative responsibility in 
the Chairman of the Commission. That 
is, in effect, what plan 12 does, “it re- 
stores a unified structure to the NLRB; 
(2) it gives the Chairman the responsi- 
bility for the day-to-day operating func- 
tions.” 

In view of the fact that the hour is 
late, I submit for the Recor the balance 
of my analysis of plan 12 as it is affected 
by the Hoover Commission report. In 
my remarks there is reference to a let- 
ter from NLRB Chairman Herzog. 

I ask that it be printed as an exhibit. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that my prepared remarks which 
have not been delivered be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
will have to be printed in the form of a 
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statement, but they will be printed, if 
there is no objection. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let us look at that section of the text of 
the report which deals with the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. The Chairman 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government states 
in his telegram that this subject (i. e., the 
separation of authority between the general 
counsel and the Board) “was never discussed 
by the Commission.” 

Circular Letter No. 2 of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Hoover report asserts, on page 
2, “the Commission informally considered, 
but made no specific recommendation on the 
major policy issue raised in plan 12 by the 
proposed abolition of the post of the inde- 
pendent general counsel of the NLRB.” 

The majority report asserts, a search of 
the report of the Hoover Commission and the 
task force report on regulatory commissions, 
on which the Commission’s report is based, 
proves clearly that the abolition of the inde- 
pendent office of general counsel as provided 
for by Reorganization Plan No. 12 was never 
contemplated by either.” 

Now, it is clear that the Hoover Commis- 
sion did not recommend the abolition of the 
general counsel's office. But as to whether 
it was contemplated or not, I quote again 
the circular letter of the Citizens’ Committee 
of the Hoover report: “The Commission in- 
formally considered * * the major 
policy issue raised in plan No. 12.” 

The majority quotes another section of the 
Hoover report: “The Congress is engaged in 
revising labor policies which will affect some 
of these agencies. The Commission can 
make no recommendation as to their organ- 
ization until these questions are settled.” I 
want to call your attention to the concluding 
phrase “until these questions are settled.” 
What the Hoover Commission is talking 
about is the 1949 debate on a revision of the 
Taft-Hartiey law. That debate is over for 
the time being. These questions are settled 
for the time being. We are not now engaged 
in any debate on consideration of over-all 
revision of the Taft-Hartley law. There is 
no reason, therefore, why we cannot now 
make a judgment on the issue of separation 
of authority. 

The majority report says, on page 9, “fur- 
ther evidence that plan 12 is contrary to 
the Hoover Commission's report is contained 
in a statement issued April 13, 1950, by the 


Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover report. 


‘At the same time the plan raises issues 
which are not wholly organizational but are 
matters of national political and economic 
policy. * * * In this respect the plan 
goes beyond the terms of reference of the 
Citizens’ Committee as stated in its charter 
and by-laws, in such a way as to render 
complete endorsement or disapproval of the 
plan equally impossible.“ 

Now, let’s examine that. The majority 
says that plan 12 is contrary to the Hoover 
Commission report and cites in evidence a 
statement issued by the Citizens’ Committee 
for the Hoover report. I again challenge 
the majority or anybody else to find in this 
statement or in any other statement issued 
by the Citizens’ Committee, or in any state- 
ment issued by the Hoover Commission it- 
self, or in any statement issued by the ask 
force, that plan 12 is contrary to the Hoover 
Commission report. 

There is no such statement and it cannot 
be found. Even in the section quoted by 
the majority of the Citizens’ Committee says 
it cannot “render complete endorsement or 
disapproval.” In short, the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee is neutral on the issue. 

Secondly, you will notice that the Citi- 
zens’ Committee is careful to say “the plan 
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goes beyond the terms of reference of the 
Citizens’ Committee.” It goes beyond the 
terms of reference of the Citizens Commit- 
tee, and there is no statement that says it 
goes beyond the terms of reference of the 
Hoover Commission itself. The Citizens’ 
Committee also states its reasons and says 
the matter involved is national, political, 
and economic policy. This is, if the Citi- 
zens’ Committee will forgive me, gobblede- 
gook for saying that they don’t want to get 
involved in an issue which is as controver- 
sial as this one is. Well, I agree. It is 
controversial. But I have never known the 
United States Senate to retreat from an issue 
because it is controversial. And, although 
the issue has been surrounded with heat it 
does not detract from the essential charac- 
ter of the problem with which we are con- 
fronted, namely, how to improve the efficien- 
cy and administration of the NLRB. In that 
connection, I have asked unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a letter from 
Paul M. Herzog, Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, which appears as 
exhibit 2. 

On page 10 the majority says the task force 
report is “somewhat critical of the type of 
separation created by the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Let me read to you the “somewhat critical” 
observations of the task force report. The 
task force report says that the position of 
the general counsel has caused them “con- 
siderable concern.” ‘They quote Mr. Den- 
ham’s statement that his powers are “broad 
and absolute and his authority final to an 
outstanding degree seldom accorded a single 
officer in a peacetime agency.” 

The task force says the general counsel’s 
office “marks a departure from previous ad- 
ministrative practice. If permitted to set 
a pattern for future Government organiza- 
tion it may lead to a diffusion of respon- 
sibility.” 

Listen to some of the other things they 
say. The general counsel is in “ a peculiarly 
exposed position”; “it is inevitably subject 
to heavy pressure from all sides and lacks 
the protection of either a multiheaded 
agency or an executive department in resist- 
ing such pressures.” You see now, the task 
force says that contrary to the majority’s 
position, the general counsel is more vul- 
nerable to pressure than a board. 

The task force says “the administrative 
position of the general counsel is also anom- 
alous.” They cite the internal administra- 
tive problems which the arrangement has 
created, pointing to the fact that the unit 
which anwsers requests for advice is the same 
unit which hears appeals if the litigant does 
not choose to abide by the advice. 

The task force says “that our conclusion 
is that the present position of the general 
counsel is an unstable one.” 

When the task force report, headed by 
Owen D. Young and Professor Bowie, uses 
such characterizations as “division of re- 
sponsibility,” “exposed position,” “subject 
to heavy pressure, “anomalous,” “unstable,” 
it is, according to the majority, only being 
“somewhat critical.” 

The majority quotes a section of the task 
force report in support of its statement that 
the task force did not recommend abolition 
of the general counsel. The task force 
recommended a council of labor created by 
Executive order to include the Secretary of 
Labor and the general counsel as well as 
other Federal officials concerned With labor 
problems. 

Let us examine that statement. I think 
our minority report dealt with this very 
effectively. As the task force says in the 
part quoted by the majority on page 10, 
their recommendation “represented a com- 
promise between the present independent 
status of the general counsel and his sub- 
ordination to a department head.” 
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As we said on page 30 of our report actually 
the very content of the proposal for a coun- 
cil of labor recognized that it dealt with a 
difficult issue and only indirectly and par- 
tially solved the immediate issue. The coun- 
cil of labor was proposed “to coordinate 
Federal labor policy.” For a recommenda- 
tion directly addressed to the separate gen- 
eral counsel issue one must look at the last 
of the four major conclusions of the task 
force which state (4) the office of general 
counsel should not be left independent of 
both the Board and the executive depart- 
ment but should be integrated more closely 
into one or the other according to the func- 
tions to be performed.” 

With respect to placing the general counsel 
in the Department of Labor or the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the task force declared 
“each has serious draw-backs” (task force 
report p. 140). This leaves only the con- 
clusion that the general counsel should be 
a subordinate official of the Board and that 
is exactly the effect of plan 12. 

Let's tie up in a package the answer to this 
objection that plan 12 somehow violates the 
report of the Hoover Commission. (1) It is 
completely mistaken to say that plan 12 is 
contrary to the Hoover Commission report. 
There is no evidence whatsoever for this ob- 
jection. (2) The task-force report is not 
“somewhat” critical. It is critical in a clearly 
devastating fashion, (3) True, the Hoover 
Commission report itself does not recom- 
mend abolition of the office of general coun- 
sel, but plan 1 is directly in line with the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations, and 
my distinguished colleagues are opposed to 
plan 1. So that clearly my learned oppon- 
ents do not regard the Hoover Commission as 
the last word on reorganization. I have al- 
ready referred to the fact that the able chair- 
man of our committee, the senior Senator 
from Arkansas, specifically reserved the right 
not to be bound by the Hoover Commission 
recommendations, although he was a mem- 
ber of the Commission and may not have 
dissented in the Commission report itself. 

I am not being critical of him for this. 
I would have probably done the same thing. 
My point here is not criticism; my point is 
that we are not limited to the confines of 
the dots and commas of the Hoover Commis- 

sion report. It is an admirable document 

and has set the pattern for much worth- 
while reorganization, but we are not limited, 
neither those for plan 12 nor those against 
plan 12, to the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations in making our own recommen- 
dations. 

Mr, President, I now conclude: 

If plan 12 is going to be acted on by this 
Congress on the basis of light rather than 
heat, I say that we have no alternative but 
to turn down Senate Resolution No. 248 and 

thereby permit the reorganization of the 
NLRB in accordance with plan 12. 


— 


EXHIBIT 1 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Ann Arbor, May 3, 1950. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your letter of April 27 
has just been received, and I am replying 
immediately. 

Since the Congressman from my district 
made an inquiry similar to yours, I believe 
it will serve your purpose if I enclose a copy 
of my letter to him. This was, of course, 

e a letter between us, but I have no objection 
to your using the information contained in 
the letter. 

As I point out in the letter, the Hoover 
Commission did not make a recommendation 
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on this particular point, but the President’s 
plan is in consonance with the general prin- 
ciples of organization which we have pro- 
posed for universal application to all depart- 
ments and agencies, 

I cannot, of course, speak for the Com- 
mission, but as a former commissioner I can 
see nothing wrong with the President’s pro- 
posal. I have indicated in a letter to Sen- 
ator MCCLELLAN, a copy of which I enclose, 
that I favor approval of all of the President’s 
21 proposals. 

You are kind to offer your congratulations 
on my being president of the American 
Political Science Association. We are hon- 
cored to have you as a member of the asso- 
ciation. It means a great deal to have an 
active political scientist in the greatest de- 
liberative chamber in the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
James K. POLLOCK, 
APRIL 5, 1950, 
Hon. Ear. C. MICHENER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter 
of March 29 requesting my views on Re- 
organlzation Plan No. 12 as submitted by the 
President. Ihave given the matter consider- 
able thought and have also canvassed the 
vicws of several of my colleagues who are well 
informed in this field. I submit herewith 
my views on the matter. 

Althcugh the Hoover Commission did not 
deal specifically with the administrative 
etzucture of the NLRB, it supported the gen- 
eral structure of the independent regulatory 
boards and commissions and generally sup- 
ported the able task-force report prepared 
by Robert E. Bowie and Owen D. Young. 

The task force reported as follows on the 
incependent status and broad and absolute 
final authority granted to the general 
ccunsel: 

“The existence of such an office, independ- 
ent both of the Federal departmental struc- 
ture and of the Board, marks a departure 
from previous administrative practice. If 
permitted to set a pattern for future Govern- 
ment organization, it may lead to a diffusion 
of responsibility. 

“Such an official is in a peculiarly exposed 
position. In view of the wide powers of the 
office, it is inevitably subject to heavy pres- 
sure from all sides, and lacks the protection 
of either a multiheaded agency or an execu- 
tive department in resisting such pressures.” 

(Pp. 189-140.) (See also staff report on 
NLRB II, 25 fl., and IV, 13 ff., furnished in the 
typescript to the Congress.) 

The proposal to place the general counsel 
within the administrative structure of the 
NLRB would terminate the anomalous situ- 
ation in which both the independent general 
cecunsel and the Board have policy-making 
functions, Where policy-making is divided 
in carrying out the same administrative 
function, conflict and inefficient operation 
inevitably result, as is shown by develop- 
ments since the Taft-Hartley Act has been 
in effect. Moreover, the Hoover Commission 
was unanimous in its belief that unity of 
command and responsibility was a requisite 
of efficient administrative organization. 

Accordingly, I feel that the proposed re- 
organization of the NLRB, although not spe- 
cifically recommended by our Commission, is 
by implication in line with other Commis- 
sion proposals. I therefore urge you to sup- 
port Reorganization Plan No. 12 and vote 
against House Resolution 516. 

The opposition of the chamber of com- 
merce as presented in the resolution you 
Include in your letter, is based on the 
allegation that Reorganization Plan No, 12 
would emasculate the Taft-Hartley Act and 
return us to the days of the Wagner Act. 
Such is no: the case. Merely that portion of 
the act which set up an administrative 
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structure which has given rise to conflict 
and divided responsibility would be altered. 

The other argument of the chamber of 
commerce concerns the mingling of the func- 
tions of prosecutor and judge. The Hoover 
Commission did not object to this in any 
regulatory board, In my opinion, this dif- 
ficulty has been adequately corrected by the 
Administrative Procedure Act which set up 
an independent corps of hearing examiners. 

Moreover, as the task-force report points 
out, “only in part are his (the general coun- 
sel’s) present duties genuinely prosecution; 
some parts are administrative and parts are 
a species of rule or policy making.” (P. 141.) 

These policy-forming duties of the general 
counsel are the ones over which conflicts 
with the Board have arisen. 

Referring to Taft-Hartley, I think it is rele- 
vant to point out that the amendment re- 
drafting the Taft-Hartley Act offered by Sen- 
ator Tarr for himself, Senator Smrra of New 
Jersey, and Senator DONNELL, of Missouri, 
passed by the Senate in the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress included this lan- 
guage: 

“The Board shall appoint an executive sec- 
retary, and such attorneys, examiners, and 
regional directors, and such other employees 
as it may from time to time find necessary 
for the proper performance of its duties” 
(sec. 4). 

In closing, I should like to add that, in my 
opinion, good administration requires the 
approval of the reorganization plan. The 
politics of the matter, on the other hand, 
should not override the rectification of ad- 
ministrative structure which 18 clearly in 
accord with the reasoning of the Hoover 
Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
James K. POLLOCK, 


Apri 21, 1950. 
The Honorable JoHN MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: Since I am unable to 
appear before your committee when it con- 
ducts hearings on the reorganization plans 
submitted by the President, I find it neces- 
sary to send my views to you in this letter. 
You may insert them in the RECORD if you so 
desire. 

Careful study of the President’s 21 plans 
for the reorganization of certain agencies of 
the executive branch, makes it clear that he 
has exercised his power not only in general 
conformity to the recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization, but also in full 
recognition of sound standards of adminis- 
trative organization. Our Commission was 
convinced, and in numerous reports to the 
Congress recommended, that lines of author- 
ity and responsibility in the management of 
the executive branch should be clarified. 
This is a basic point in all of our reports. 
The President has now embodied certain of 
our primary recommendations in these re- 
organization plans now before you. I can 
see no sound reason why, in the public in- 
terest, you should not recommend their ap- 
proval to the Senate. 

Referring specifically to plans 7 to 15, they 
have as their main purpose the improvement 
of internal-management practices which the 
Hoover Commission found to be defective be- 
cause of diffusion of administrative respon- 
sibility among commission members. A 
secondary purpose is to open up lines of com- 
munication between the President and each 
commission through the designation of a 
chairman. None of these plans would im- 
pair basic commission functions of rule- 
making or administrative adjudication, nor 
would the independence of commission 
action be threatened. 

Similarly in connection with plans Nos. 1 
to 6, clear lines of responsibility and au- 
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thority from the President through the de- 
partment heads down to the lowest level of 
operations is provided. Also necessary au- 
thority would be granted to enable depart- 
ment heads to make appropriate internal ad- 
justments to accomplish clear authority. All 
of the other plans remedy some, although not 
all, of existing organizations defects in the 
agencies to which they relate. 

I, therefore, strongly urge your approval of 
the President’s plans. 

At a time of great internal tension, the 
least the Congress can do is to assist in put- 
ting our administrative house in order. No 
national policy can be effectively and eco- 
nomically administered without the accept- 
ance and adoption of the basic recommenda- 
tions of our Commission. If there is a better 
way than we have proposed to achieve efficient 
administration, let the Congress provide 
this way, but in the absence of some- 
thing better, there can be no justifiable ex- 
cuse for not acting promptly to effectuate the 
recommendations of our Commission. 

The plans now before you provide a real 
test of congressional sincerity in reorganiz- 
ing the executive branch. A commission, cre- 
ated by your action, standing above party and 
above special interests has, after laborious 
and painstaking investigation provided you 
with the foundation for large-scale improve- 
ment. The country is now watching to see 
whether Congress is sincere in its expressed 
desire to improve administrative organiza- 
tion or whether it will yield to the interested 
pressures of individual groups. I am hoping 
that all doubts about reorganization matters 
will be resolved by you and your commit- 
tee in favor of those whose recommendations 
you sought. The President has now suc- 
cessfully implemented some of our recom- 
mendations. It is up to you to give effect 
to the plans as presented. 

Sincerely yours, 
James K. PorrocR. 


Exum 2 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
May 9, 1950. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: In your letter 
of May 3, 1950, you request the Board’s 
comments on a portion of the majority re- 
port on Reorganization Plan No. 12 of 1950, 
by the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

Your letter alludes to a reference by the 
majority to a letter this Board submitted to 
the committee in June 1949, in response to 
a request by the chairman of the Committee 
for the Board's comments “relative to the 
application of the various recommendations 
and textual discussion” of the Hoover Com- 
mission which appeared to affect this agency. 

The majority report attempts to rely in 
part upon this Board’s statement of June 
1949 to support the proposition that the 
Hoover Commission report did not recom- 
mend transfer of the general counsel's func- 
tions and abolition of the Office of General 
Counsel. But we have at no time contended 
that the Hoover Commission did make such 
recommendation. Our testimony before the 
House and Senate Committees on Reorgani- 
gation Plan No. 12 will bear that out. It 
has been our emphatic position, however, in 
testifying in favor of plan 12, that it is in 
conformity with the fundamental purposes 
of the Hoover Commission recommendations 
as to all regulatory commissions. 

This position is in no wise inconsistent 
with our letter of June 1949 to the committee. 
That letter noted that the committee's 
“primary responsibility” is “to coordinate 
across-the-board recommendations designed 
to improve general management, personnel 
management, administrative services, and 
budgeting and accounting.” It stated that 
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“the committee is particularly concerned 
about reductions in personnel and in operat- 


ing costs resulting from reorganizations ef- 


fected.” It suggested that the committee 
would “like to be fully informed as to econo- 
mies and efficiencies achieved through ad- 
ministrative actions and reorganizations 
effectuated to accord with the Commission's 
recommendations.” 

Accordingly, within the limited frame of 
reference suggested by the committee, our 
comments were intentionally confined to a 
report on the extent to which this Board, 
operating within the structure of the exist- 
ing Taft-Hartley Act, had achieved con- 
formity with the specific Hoover Commission 
recommendations, and the steps that had 
been initiated to accomplish further com- 
pliance, Our reply, as suggested by the com- 
mittee, was devoted primarily to the commis- 
sion’s recommendations in respect of gen- 
eral management, personnel management, 
and performance budget. 

As to the Hoover Commission's report on 
independent regulatory commissions, only 
the general recommendations applicable to 
all commissions appeared to affect this Board, 
It seemed to the Board that the most im- 
portant of these was the proposal that “all 
administrative responsibility be vested in the 
chairman of the commission.” In compli- 
ance with the limitations contained in the 
committee’s request, we merely noted that 
the 1947 amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act had divided administrative re- 
sponsibilities between the five-member Board 
and its independent general counsel. We 
further indicated the character of the au- 
thority that had been delegated to the 
chairman under existing structure. 

The May 1949 request of the committee did 
not invite the value judgments of this Board 
on the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. Such comments would, in any 
event, have seemed especially improper for 
us to venture at the time of the Board's 
reply, for the Senate was at that very time 
engaged in debating proposed amendments 
to the National Labor Relations Act. Fur- 
ther, the Board had on February 2, 1949, a 
few months before receiving the commit- 
tee’s request, appeared through its Chairman 
before the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and testified at length on 
B. 249, a bill then under consideration by the 
Labor Committee. Among other things, that 
bill specifically provided for the elimination 
of the independent office of general counsel 
and the creation of a structure, in its essen- 
tial form, identical to that proposed by plan 
No. 12 of 1950. Our unqualified and unani- 
mous opposition to the existing independent 
office of general counsel was thus already a 
matter of public record. (See February 2, 
1949, testimony of Chairman Paul M. Herzog, 
hearings before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, pt. I, 
pp. 116, 137, 173-177, 187-188.) It presumably 
did not need reiteration in our June reply to 
the committee’s letter, even had we deemed 
it relevant or proper to include it there. 

If called upon today, as we were in 1949 
by the Senate Committee on Expenditures, 
to comment on the effect of the specific rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission on 
the present structure of the National Labor 
Relations Board, we would make the same 
reply as we did a year ago. Indeed we said 
just that in the following portion of our 
recent testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee in support of plan No. 12: 

“Efficient administration is not possible 
without a single and direct line of authority, 
whether in an executive department or in a 
regulatory commission. That is what the 
National Labor Relations Board does not 
have today, and would not have tomorrow 
if nothing more were done than to vest in 
the Chairman the few administrative func- 
tions which remain in the five Board mem- 
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bers under present arrangements, Such a 
program would accomplish little at the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, however much 
it might add to the efficiency of the other six 
regulatory commissions which are not now 
saddled with the basic split in authority.” 
Very sincerély yours, 
PAUL M. Herzoa, Chairman, 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 11, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 10 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 
CouNCIL oF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Roy Blough, of Illinois, to be a member of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAV, May 10, 1950 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of all grace and goodness, we pray 
that during this day our souls may be 
the sanctuary of Thy presence, Thy 
peace, and Thy power. 

We are seeking Thee in this moment of 
prayer because Thou hast first sought us. 
In our great need we have no one else 
to go to. Inspire us now with a more 
radiant faith in Thy wisdom and power 
to meet all our needs. 

May our hearts be aglow with the 
enthusiasm and inspiration of high ideals 
and a vision of the splendor and glory of 
the kingdom of brotherhood and good 
will among men. 

Grant that these ideals and this vision 
may be gloriously fulfilled and to Thy 
name we shall ascribe all the praise. 
Through Jesus Christ, the Prince of 
Peace, Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


APPOINTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ATTACHE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed by the Office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture that the State Department 
has confirmed the appointment of one 
Wolf Ladejinsky for the position as ag- 
riculture attaché to the American mis- 
sion in Tokyo. 

In judging the sincerity and truth- 
fulness of the State Department’s ve- 
hement denials to charges of foreign in- 
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fluence in that Department, the Ameri- 
can people ought to look at this appoint- 
ment. 

This man was born in Russia. He 
lived there a number of years, and in 
addition he was employed by the official 
Russian agency, the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., in this country. 

Why cannot the State Department 
give the American people a break once? 
Why do not they go out to Nebraska or 
Kansas or Iowa or some other State and 
get a real agriculture expert from one of 
our agricultural colleges? 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. CANFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 157] 


Bolling Hare Phillips, Calif. 
Boykin Hart Powell 
Bulwinkle Hays, Ark Quinn 
Carlyle Hébert Redden 
Carnahan Jackson, Calif. Reed, Ill, 
Case, S. Dak, Judd Rhodes 
Cavalcante Kunkel Rivers 
Chatham LeCompte Smathers 
Davenport Linehan Smith, Ohio 
Davies, N. Y. McConnell Walsh 
Dingell McMillen, il, Werdel 
Douglas Miles White, Calif. 
Gamble Miller, Calif, Wolcott 
Gilmer Morgan 
Gross Morrison 
Gwinn Moulder 
Hall, Murrey, Wis. 

Edwin Arthur Nixon 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call 382 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr. Priest) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an edito- 
rial appearing in the Boston Post, May 4, 
1950. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address and, further, to 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. WALSH (at the request of Mr. 
Denton) was given permission to extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in three instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. LICHTENWALTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address by James H. 
Allen. 

Mr. MACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude some remarks he made on Long 
Island last Sunday. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
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in two instances and include newspaper 
articles. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. WADSWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article appearing in the 
March 1950 issue of the magazine known 
as Freedom and Union. 

Mr. BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun, 

Mr. DOLLINGER (at the request of 
Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances and include in one a 
newspaper article and in the other a 
statement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (at the request of Mr. 
DOYLE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include an article by 
E. A. Mattison. 

Mr. O’NEILL and Mr. JAVITS asked 
and were given permission to extend their 
remarks. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous material. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
two instances and include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska and Mr, 
VELDE asked and were given permission 
to extend their remarks, each in two 
instances. : 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he expects to make in Committee of the 
Whole today and include certain ex- 
cerpts from extraneous publications and 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend the remarks he expects to make 
today on the subject of taxes. 

Mr, KENNEDY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend the 
remarks he expects to make in Commit- 
tee of the Whole today and include ex- 
traneous excerpts. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend the remarks he ex- 
pects to make in Committee of the Whole 
today and include extraneous material. 
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GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7786) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of 
the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7786, with 
Mr. Coober in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHATRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to make an announcement. Before ris- 
ing on yesterday the Chair had recog- 
nized the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas] to offer an amendment, on page 
411, following line 21 of the bill. 

The Clerk will now report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomas: On 
page 411, following line 21, insert a new 
chapter, as follows: 

“CHAPTER X-A. GENERAL REDUCTIONS IN Ar- 
PROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 
“Reductions in appropriations and contract 

euthorizations contained in this act are 
hereby made in the sum of $500,000,000 [and 
the President is hereby authorized, with the 
aid and assistance of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, to make such reduc- 
tions totaling $500,000,000 in appropriations 
and contract authorizations contained in this 
act, including funds for Government cor- 
porations:] Provided, That such reductions 
shall not be applied to appropriations and 
contract authorizations hereinbefore pro- 
vided for expenditure for (1) construction 
and alteration of ships, new airplanes, new 
weapons and other equipment for the armed 
services, and (2) research and development 
conducted primarily for the benefit of the 
armed services: Provided jurther, That no 
appropriation, contract authorization, or 
other fund, hereinbefore provided, shall be 
reduced by more than 15 percent of the 
amount provided for such purpose in this 
act.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ranxrn moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 
KIN]. 

Mr. Chairman, before we take final 
action on this omnibus appropriations 
bill, I ask the indulgence of the House 
to make a brief observation. 

For several weeks we have been labor- 
ing with this huge appropriations bill. 
It is huge both in text matter and in the 
amount of money it appropriates. It is 
one of the, if not the most important 
measure to come before us. In this bill 
we are determining the country’s fiscal 
policy for next year. The distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Missouri, 
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accurately expressed it in his opening 
speech when he said this is a tax-appro- 
priation measure. What we spend by 
this bill must necessarily come from the 
taxpayers. 

First of all, I wish to express sincere 
appreciation to those on our side of the 
aisle who have been here regularly on 
the floor, day after day, during the read- 
ing of the bill. And I think all of us 
appreciate the tremendous job that the 
entire membership of the Committee on 
Appropriations, from both sides of the 
aisle, has had in presenting this bill. 

I particularly wish to commend the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Taser], 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, for his tireless efforts to re- 
duce the proposed expenditures. He, 
and some others with him, have pointed 
out innumerable places where savings 
could be made. But unfortunately, in 
those efforts our Democratic friends on 
the other side of the aisle have given us 
practically no support. 

In saying this Iam not unmindful that 
certain individual Members—all too few 
from the controlling majority—have 
sought to assist us in these economy 
efforts. But I think the country should 
know why it is, after 4 weeks of work, we 
now have up to this moment a bill appro- 


Priating more money than the bill as 


reported by the committee. 

It is true that $350,000,000 have been 
added for defense purposes. But one 
would think that with these extraordi- 
nary defense demands the House would 
make even greater effort to make savings 
elsewhere in the national budget. 

Mr. Chairman, the country is deeply 
disturbed about what has taken place 
these last several weeks in connection 
with this bill. This morning I received 
a letter from a young man in my district 
in which he says: Congress seems to me 
to be nothing but a bunch of people who 
talk about a balanced budget and when 
it comes to a vote the sky is the limit.” 

I think he expresses the sentiment of 
the majority of the American people. 
And I also think what he says applies 
with great force to our Democratic 
friends, 

During the reading of this bill 45 
amendments have been offered to in- 
crease items of expenditures, and 35 of 
them came from the Democratic side of 
the aisle. And with enthusiastic sup- 
port from that side of the aisle, 18 of 
them were adopted. 

And here is an astounding fact that 
the country should know. Thirty-six 
amendments have been offered to reduce 
various items, and only five of such re- 
duction amendments came from the 
Democratic side. In other words, 31 of 
the 36 amendments making cuts came 
from the Republican side. 

But the savings realized in this bill are 
small indeed when compared to the sub- 
stantial savings that would be realized 
by the 26 amendments offered from the 
Republican side of the aisle, which were 
summarily rejected. They had prac- 
tically no support from our Democratic 
friends. 

As accurately as circumstances would 
permit, I have observed how the House 
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voted on the teller votes. After hearing 
all this fine talk about economy, I have 
been amazed at the lack of support re- 
ceived from our Democratic friends. It 
is understandable why the 26 reduction 
amendments from our side were re- 
jected and only 5 adopted when you 
know that on the average, only five 
Democrats voted with us on teller votes 
for the respective reductions. 

That is the record to date. We are 
now approaching the final vote. That 
will be the acid test. That is when each 
and every Member will be called upon 
to make good to his people his promises 
to cut Government spending. That is 
when the taxpayers will learn who is 
actually for, and who is actually against 
economy. 

Those who vote for the astronomical 
sum carried in this bill will be voting to 
continue deficit spending and a contin- 
uation of the existing high taxes. Those 
who vote to reduce the amount for pur- 
poses other than our national defense 
will be voting to strengthen our first line 
of defense, which is our financial sta- 
bility. 

On these votes, as our names are in- 
dividually called, the people we represent 
will at long last know exactly where each 
of us stand on the vital issue of economy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my mo- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANNON as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Tuomas: On page 411, after line 21, insert 
the following: 

“In apportioning funds for the fiscal year 
1951, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall place in reserve not less than 
5 percent of the amounts available for ad- 
ministrative expenses and such reserves shall 
not be released for expenditure unless the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
certify that maintenance of essential Gov- 
ernment service so requires.” 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
submitted by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri on the ground that it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, that it adds ad- 
ditional duties to be performed by an 
executive officer of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri desire to be heard on 
the point of order? , 

Mr, CANNON. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] has offered a substitute amend- 
ment which has been reported. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FUL- 
ton] has made a point of order against 
the amendment. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment very carefully and is of the cpinion 
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that the amendment is in order as a 
substitute for the Thomas amendment, 
The Chair might point out that the 
Thomas amendment contained some 
legislative features. The substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri is 
germane and does not, in the opinion of 
the Chair, add any additional legislation. 
The Chair, therefore, overrules the point 
of order, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, we are 
nearing the close of the consideration of 
a long and detailed bill. Seldom has an 
appropriation bill been so well proc- 
essed as to pass the House with so few 
amendments. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
and as passed by the House up to this 
point, reduces the budget estimates ap- 
proximately one and a half billion 
dollars in cash and contract author- 
izations. 

Due to the presentation of the annual 
appropriations in one bill we have this 
year been able to defeat proposals to in- 
crease expenditure and efforts to add un- 
warranted appropriations which in 
former years we had to accept when 
presented as amendments to separate 
bills. 

But even at that, Mr. Chairman, we 
still desire to effect any further reduction 
in expenditures which may be possible at 
the close of the reading of the bill. And 
with that thought in mind we now offer 
in addition to the economies already 
effected in the bill as a substitute to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomas] the motion 
which I send to the desk. It proposes 
a further 5-percent reduction in admin- 
istrative expenses to be held in reserve 
unless the Director of the Budget finds 
it, or some portion of it, necessary to the 
maintenance of essential Government 
service. 

The proposal submitted by the gentle- 
man from Texas, of course, is untenable, 
It turns over to the President work which 
the Congress ought to do, it is an abdica- 
tion by the legislative branch to the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman tell 
the committee what that 5 percent would 
amount to in total in administrative 
expenses? Has the gentleman figured 
that up? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman real- 
izes it would be difficult, if not impossible 
at this stage of the bill, to estimate accu- 
rately the amount involved. It has been 
variously estimated at a minimum of 
$250,000,000 and may be expected to run 
beyond that figure. But it is merely a 
matter of estimate at this time. 

Mr. STEFAN. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is not the Bureau 
of the Budget an agency of the executive 
branch of our Government? Does not 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man turn over to the executive branch 
the responsibilities for these cuts? 
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Mr. CANNON. The executive branch 
of the Government may impound, and 
does impound, appropriations at will. 
But by this amendment the Congress 
makes mandatory the sequestering of 5 
percent whether the executive branch 
of the Government chooses to exercise 
its prerogative or not. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. My question is 
this: The proposed substitute states that 
there shall be placed in reserve not less 
than 5 percent. Would it be possible, 
or even probable, that 15 percent or 20 
percent might be placed in reserve? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman un- 
derstands that the President may im- 
pound any percentage, and he has done 
that in the very recent past. But, this 
amendment provides that he shall im- 
pound not less than 5 percent. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. May I ask fur- 
ther, has not that authority been exer- 
cised by the President rather than by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
in the past? 

Mr. CANNON. It has been exercised 
by the President and it can be exercised 
by the President in the future, but we 
provide here that sequestration shall be 
mandatory and that funds so impounded 
shall not be released or expended unless 
the Director of the Budget finds ic neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the essential 
services of the Government. 

‘che CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
address myself briefly to the contents 
and the purposes of my amendment. In 
the first place, it reduces the appropria- 
tions in this bill, which now total $29,- 
500,000,000 by, approximately, $500,000,- 
000. We all know that there are some 
untouchable items in this bill. Among 
the untouchable items are the fixed ob- 
ligations, the debts of the Government, 
if you please, such as social security, 
amounting to about $2,000,000,000; vet- 
erans’ hospitals, veterans’ benefits, pen- 
sions, and so forth, amounting to ap- 
proximately another $4,500,000,000; and 
various other items, and then on top of 
those untouchables we specifically say in 
this amendment that the armed serv- 
ics modernization of the Navy, new 
ships, guns, tanks, and weapons and re- 
search and development shall not be 
touched at all. When you add all of 
those you have out of that $29,500,000,000 
about $16,000,000,000 that you can cut. 
So, this $500,000,000 in truth and in fact. 
after subtracting those nontouchable 
items, including national-defense weap- 
ons, will figure out a little less than 3 
percent. Then, as a further safeguard, 
we provide that no item can be reduced 
as it now stands in this bill more than 
15 percent. In this day and time when 
we are all talking economy, and we all 
want economy, let us be perfectly frank 
about it, the great Committee on Ways 
and Means is working day and night in 
response to the demand from big busi- 
ness and littie business and every con- 
sumer in this country to reduce taxes, 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Who would determine 
what cuts were to be made, and from 
what items the cuts were to come? 

Mr. THOMAS. We put that directly 

in the hands of the President of the 
United States, who prepared this whole 
budget of $42,000,000,000. He has a staff 
of over 300 people, and they are the ones 
who sent it to us. I do not think they 
know quite as much about it as we do, 
but, let us be frank about it, they cer- 
tainly know something because they 
prepared it in the first place. 
There is a tremendous demand from 
everybody in this country for a little 
economy. If hearsay is worth anything 
to us, our great Committee on Ways and 
Means is working day and night and is 
about to give industry and the consum- 
ers some relief, in the neighborhood, if 
the newspapers are correct, of from 
$700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000; and I am 
fo: it. We have to help that great com- 
mittee a little bit, and this is an oppor- 
tunity to cut this bill $500,000,000. It 
makes sense. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Would the 
gentleman have any opposition to in- 
c the $500,000,000 in his amend- 
ment to $1,000,000,000, so as to really do 
a fairly decent job? 

Mr. THOMAS, I think $500,000,000 is 
a good start. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman admits it is only a 3-percent cut. 
Certainly we can do a little better than 
that, and make it 6 percent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us do 3 percent, 
and show the people we are trying to do 
something. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. I fail to see how the 
gentleman’s amendment would exempt 
agriculture. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain how the agricultural appropriation 
bill would be affected? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is good old common 
horse sense. We have passed some laws 
around here and have obligated our- 
selves to do certain things. If my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, those obligations 
are about $450,000,000. It is like social 
security; it is like veterans’ benefits, 
Every time the President sends up a mes- 
sage he tells us that here are certain 
fixed obligations, and we cannot cut 
them. I do not want you to cut any- 
thing like that. Just cut those items 
that are not fixed obligations. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that we may 
try to see if we understand the true facts 
with respect to the bill that is now be- 
fore us, did I correctly understand the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to state that the 
action of the committee and the action 
of the Committee of the Whole, as the 
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bill now reaches its final form, have re- 
sulted in cutting this bill $1,500,000,000 
under the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. CANNON. The amount of the 
bill under the budget in cash is in round 
figures one and one-third billion dollars. 

In addition sufficient contract authori- 
zation is canceled to bring the reduction 
$1,500,000,000 below the budget estimate. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think the gentleman is 
in error in his estimates on this and the 
Members of the House should under- 
stand the situation. 

Mr. CANNON. it is not a matter of 
opinion, It is only necessary to look at 
the tabulation to be found in the com- 
mittee report, on page 6. 

Mr. KEEFE. As I understand the sit- 
uation, when the bill came to Congress 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
it suggested reductions below the budg- 
et estimate in round figures of $1,500,- 
000,000. ‘That is correct, is it not? 

Now then, in the consideration of this 
bill by the House we have made addi- 
tions of $485,000,000 in round figures. 

Iam not talking about the budget esti- 
mates; $350,000,000 of that is covered by 
the budget estimates for the armed serv- 
ices. But we have added $485,000,000. 
What we have actually reduced in round 
figures, and I have the exact figures to 
the penny, is $35,000,000. So that, as a 
matter of fact, the action of the House 
on this appropriation bill has added 
$450,000,000 to the total of the bill as it 
was reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. So that the 
net saving below the Bureau of the Budg- 
et estimates as submitted to the House 
is not $1,500,000,000, as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, but is slightly in 
excess of a billion dollars. 

I have the exact figures, but I am stat- 
ing them in round numbers rather than 
to take the time to read them down to 
the last penny. It seems to me what we 
have done is to evade the clear and plain 
responsibility which was placed upon us 
when we were elected as Members of the 
House of Representatives. We are now 
seeking to transfer that responsibility to 
the President and in effect say to him, 
“Mr. President, we have combed this bill 
from top to bottom. We cannot find any 
place where we can cut it, and we are 
now directing you, Mr. President, to cut 
this bill, under the Thomas amendment, 
$500,000,000, or under the Cannon sub- 
stitute we are asking you, Mr. President, 
to freeze this appropriation estimate as 
to administrative expenses at a level 
which will be 5 percent under the 
amounts carried in the bill.” That, to 
me, would be a shocking display of in- 
competence on the part of the House of 
Representatives. 

It would appear that you have not the 
courage to stand here in the House and 
face the issue. You want to let the peo- 
ple of America know that you are econ- 
omy-minded and yet, when a single proj- 
ect comes before you for consideration, 
the House does not have the courage to 
effect a reduction. You now propose to 
evade a plain responsibility and transfer 
to the President our constitutional duty 
to control the Nation’s purse, This I 
refuse to do. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think it is a monstrous 
display of congressional incompetence, 
to say the least, 

The amendment to be offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
will reassert Congressional authority and 
responsibility and at long last let the 
people of America know that their repre. 
sentatives have the courage to stand up 
and be counted and not attempt to shirk 
8 plain duty and hide behind the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in agreement with 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. I cannot 
see how any Member of the House con- 
scious of the separation of powers in our 
Government and conscious of the divi- 
sion of our Government into three 
branches, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial, could vote for the pend- 
ing original amendment. Of course, the 
same remarks apply to the substitute 
amendment. 

The gentleman from Texas says that 
there is about sixteen or seventeen bil- 
lion that could be reduced. I doubt if 
there is going to be any reduction in the 
appropriation for national defense. The 
gentleman in his amendment exempts 
money for the alteration to ships and 
construction of new ships and research 
and development, but I doubt if there 
can be any cut in the activities of our 
national defense in the light of world 
conditions. We just put in $350,000,000, 
practically unanimously, because we 
recognized the world situation. We 
voted back $75,000,000 for hospital con- 
struction, which a majority of the Mem- 
bers felt was a good investment for 
human beings and human life, as con- 
trasted with the reduction of dollars it- 
self; and I agree with the majority. I 
voted with the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Kesre] in his motions to in- 
crease the appropriations, a negligible 
amount when we consider the total ap- 
propriations, for research work for heart 
disease and the other diseases that affect 
human beings, which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Keere] and the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] have so ably led the fight in 
this House to try to bring about appro- 
priations for research work, with the 
hope that it will produce results helpful 
to the people of our country. 

The practical operation of the pend- 
ing amendment will affect perhaps not- 
more than $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,- 
000. We eliminate national defense. 
That is, roughly speaking, $13,400,000,- 
000. No one can reduce the interest on 
the national debt, which is, roughly 
speaking, $5,500,000,000. I doubt if any- 
one will affect the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. That is over $6,000,000,000. That 
leaves only about three and one-half bil- 
lion that the cut can apply to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Les, I yield tomy 
distinguished friend. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the na- 
tional debt interest charge of 86,000. 
000,000 is not in this 830,000, 000,000. 
As far as the national defense items are 
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concerned, the money in this present 
1951 bill to cover and liquidate past con- 
tract authorizations—that is a debt that 
we must pay—is practically $2,000,000,- 
000. There is $1,400,000,000 in the pres- 
ent bill for the purchase of new air- 
planes. But in all it totals only about 
$5,000,000,000. So out of the $14,000,- 
000,000 for national defense, you have 
seven to nine billion that can be cut. 
You must remember there are over 250,- 
000 civilian employees in there. That 
is where the reduction can be made. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
what the gentleman says but I say that 
in practical operation I doubt if there 
will be any reductions in connection with 
our national defense. It is one thing to 
-talk about the language of an amend- 
ment, but we have to consider the prac- 
tical operation of the amendment if it 
should be adopted. 

Now, what about the Post Office? 
Every Member knows that the reduction 
already made of $25,000,000 has brought 
about certain rather drastic actions in 
the Post Office Department, and the 
pending amendment is only going to in- 
crease that difficulty. What about the 
other departments? I just present these 
as practical considerations to practical- 
minded men. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Montana. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Would the gentle- 
man agree with me that this is a rather 
cowardly way of shirking our responsi- 
bility and putting it in the lap of the 
President? We have had the opportu- 
nity and the right to vote on reductions, 
and I think we should not give up an ob- 
ligation which is ours and transfer it to 
the Executive. To pass these amend- 
ments would be to relinquish a part of 
our legislative responsibility and force it 
upon the Executive. Surely this cannot 
be the intent of the Members of this 
House. 

Mr. McCORMACE, I am not going to 
challenge the gentleman’s opinion in 
the use of the word “cowardly,” but I do 
not have to go that far to make out a 
strong case. I think it is wrong for us 
to abdicate our legislative responsibil- 
ity. That was the main argument made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Keere]. He is absolutely on sound 
ground, and I am in complete agree- 
ment with him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 
Cormack] has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Thomas amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taper to the 
amendment offered by Mr. THomas: In line 3 
of the Thomas amendment strike out ‘$500,- 
000,000” and insert 6600, 000, 000“. 

Strike out the rest of the paragraph and 
Insert the following: Not more than the 
following sums may be obligated by any 
agency or department provided for in this 
bill, viz: (1) For civilian personnel, not more 
than an amount 10 percent below the amount 
proposed in the President's budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1951, except that in the De- 
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partment of Defense where no more than the 
amount of the President’s budget estimate 
minus 2 percent shall be obligated. This 
paragraph shall not apply to nurses, doctors, 
or other medical personnel, including order- 
lies, in the Public Health Service and the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

“(2) For travel, not more than a total for 
all departments and agencies of $319,000,000 
and not more than 5 percent less than the 
estimates provided for military personnel 
travel and not more than 20 percent less than 
the amount provided for civilian personnel 
travel, than the estimates therefor contained 
in the President’s budget message for the 
fiscal year 1951. 

“(3) For transportation of things, for all 
departments and agencies, not more than 
$720,000,000: Provided further, That in no 
case shall the amount obligated exceed a 
figure 10 percent below the estimates sub- 
mitted by the President in his budget mes- 
sage for 1951 for each item for all agencies 
except the Department of Defense, and for 
the Department of Defense not more than 5 
percent less than the estimates of the Pres- 
ident, transmitted in said budget message. 

“(4) For communications services, not 
more than $59,000,000 and not more for any 
department other than the Department of 
Defense than the amount of the President's 
budget estimates for 1951 minus 10 percent, 
and for the Department of Defense not more 
than a figure 5 percent below the President’s 
budget estimates for 1951. 

“(5) For rents and utilities, not more than 
$205,000,000 and for all establishments other 
than the Department of Defense not more 
than the President’s budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1951 minus 10 percent. 

“(6) For printing and reproduction, not 
more than 852,000, 000 and not more in any 
case than the President’s budget estimates 
for 1951 minus 10 percent. 

“(7) For other contractual services, not 
more than $1,301,000,000 and for all depart- 
ments other than the Department of De- 
fense not more than the President’s budget 
estimates for 1951 minus 10 percent. 

“(8) For supplies and materials, not more 
than $3,888,000,000 and for all departments 
of the Government except the Department of 
Defense and the veterans’ hospitals not more 
than the President’s budget estimates for 
1951 minus 10 percent. 

“(9) For equipment, not more than $3,- 
577,000,000 and for all departments other 
than the Department of Defense, not more 
than the President’s budget estimates for 
1951 minus 10 percent. 

“(10) For lands and structures for all de- 
partments of the Government except the 
Department of Defense, not more than the 
President’s budget estimates for 1951 minus 
5 percent.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, recog- 
nizing that the only proper way to at- 
tempt to reduce the items in this bill, 
and the only opportunity we would have 
to do so would be by a motion of this kind 
at the end, I caused to be procured from 
the budget a table showing a complete 
breakdown of all expenditures of the 
Government for different purposes, by 
categories, so that I could figure this 
thing out and have some idea of how to 
proceed and be able to offer an amend- 
ment where the Congress of the United 
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States did the job of cutting and did not 
delegate the authority to the President 
of the United States or the Bureau of 
the Budget. I had in mind a specific re- 
duction in the estimates that were sub- 
mitted. It is absolutely impossible to go 
through the bill item by item and gather 
them altogether at one time, but in this 
way I have been able to get a picture 
which I believe will take care of. the 
needs of the departments—and at the 
same time save at least $600,000,000 to 
the Government. 

I propose to do this by providing for 
civilian personnel a reduction in the es- 
timates of the President of at least 10 
percent all the way through. Some of 
those have been reduced to that figure 
now. Most of them have not been, ex- 
cept that in the Department of Defense I 
only propose reducing 2 percent and I 
have exempted nurses, doctors, and med- 
ical personnel, including orderlies, in the 
Public Health Service and the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

On the travel item where there is a 
total of $365,000,000 in the President’s 
budget estimate, I figure that they can 
take a cut of 5 percent in the military 
personnel travel and 20 percent in the 
amount provided for civilian personnel 
travel. I do not believe that figure is 
a bit more than it should be when you 
come to consider all of the departments 
of the Government. 

For transportation of things for all de- 
partments and agencies I have limited 
them to $720,000,000 and have provided 
a cut of 10 percent below the budget es- 
timates for all agencies except the De- 
partment of Defense and for that De- 
partment I figure they can take a 5ᷣ- per- 
cent cut at least. 

For communication services of $59,- 
000,000 I recommend a cut of 10 percent 
below the estimates and 5 percent in the 


Department of Defense, The total there 
is $59,000,000 and the saving would be 
$5,000,000. 


For rents and utilities I have exempted 
the Department of Defense and have 
recommended a cut of 10 percent. 

For printing and reproduction I have 
recommended a straight cut across the 
board of 10 percent. 

For other contractual services I have 
recommended a cut of 10 percent for 
everything except the Department of 
Defense, 

For supplies and materials, I recom- 
mend a cut of 10 percent on everything 
except the Department of Defense and 
the veterans’ hospitals, 

For equipment I have exempted the 
Department of Defense and suggested a 
cut of 10 percent in the budget estimates 
on other departments. 

For land and structures I have limited 
the cut to 5 percent and have exempted 
the Department of Defense. 

This is the only way I can see at this 
time that we can save a very substantial 
sum of money and meet our own obliga- 
tions under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 
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Mr, CURTIS. I shall support the 
gentleman’s amendment. I have a 
question for information concerning the 
proposed cut for land and structures of 
5 percent. Is that 5 percent to be ap- 
plied on a project basis? ! 

Mr. TABER. That is my understand- 
ing, and that is what I intend. Of 
course, it applies to the budget esti- 
mates, and where an estimate has been 
reduced below the budget estimate, 5 
percent would not apply. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, re- 
gardless of what agency it is, if it has a 
10-, 15-, 20-, or 33%4-percent cut, this 
would not be in addition to it. 

Mr. TABER. That is my understand- 
ing, and that is my intention. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman 
state what the total amount of money is 
that would be cut under his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TABER. Six hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment include a cut in all per- 
sonnel? 

Mr. TABER. Les; a cut in all per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. VORYS. Of 10 percent? 

Mr. TABER. Of 10 percent, with the 
exception of the Department of Defense, 
and there it is 2 percent. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question. 
Generally speaking, his amendment 
does not harm the Department of De- 
fense in any way whatsoever, nor 
the Veterans’ Administration, does it? 

Mr. TABER. It does not. I do not 
think there is a single item in the De- 
partment of Defense that would be af- 
fected by this amendment but what they 
could take it. Two percent on their ci- 
vilian personnel certainly would not 
hurt them, and cutting their communi- 
cations down a little bit would not hurt 
either. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In other 
words, the gentleman's amendment 
places it directly in the hands of Con- 
gress to say what shall be done rather 
than leave it in the discretion of the 
President? 

Mr. TABER. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, it involves a 
reduction of $600,000,000 along the same 
general lines as the Thomas amend- 
ment, and in addition to that certain 
specific provisions which would result in 
additional savings; am I correct in that? 

Mr. TABER. Not only that, but I 
specify directly the items that are to be 
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reduced and cover the whole thing com- 
pletely so there is nothing left for the 
Bureau of the Budget to do except per- 
form its administrative functions under 
the law. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman 
have the figures as to the specific saving 
which would be effected over-all by the 
gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. TABER. The only thing I can 
say is this: I have figured the thing out 
as closely asIcould. I believe that there 
is no question but what these figures 
would run up to $600,000,000. They 
might go beyond that, but I would be 
practically certain that they would go 
to that. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. : 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would the gentle- 
man translate his cuts in the civilian 
part of the Defense and in communica- 
tions from a percentage into dollars? 
What would be the total amount of cuts? 

Mr. TABER. On the civilian person- 
nel in Defense? 

Mr. KENNEDY. And on communi- 
cations? 

Mr. TABER. The cut in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, in the Department of 
the Army, would be something like 
$4,000,000. In the Navy it would be 
somewhere around $3,000,000, and in the 
Air Force it would be perhaps $2,000,000. 
There are not so many in the Air Force, 
because a lot of this buying of food is 
done by the Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] be per- 
mitted to proceed for five additional 
8 I wish to ask a question or 

wo. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, can he tell us the extent of the cut 
in the Veterans’ Administration which 
the pending amendment would cause? 

Mr. TABER. I could by going through 
the tables, but it would take some time. 

Mr. ROONEY. Can the gentleman 
tell us in round figures? 

Mr. TABER. In round figures, the 
cut would apply to the personnel other 
than those engaged in the hospitals, and 
the doctors, nurses, and orderlies. The 
cut would apply to any items of supplies 
and materials other than those that 
would be required for the hospitals. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman's 
amendment also contemplate cutting 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation as 
well as research programs in heart, can- 
cer, and mental health? 

Mr. TABER. I expect those items 
would be cut. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman's amend- 
ment, however, does not cut any of the 
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statutory payments or allowances to vet- 
erans in any way? 
Mr. TABER. Not in the slightest 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it should 
be said that the gentleman at least is not 
trying to do away with some of the re- 
sponsibilities of this body. He is at least 
designating where these cuts should be 
made if the Congress should agree to his 
proposal. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. I hope 
this amendment may be adopted. It is 
the only way I can see to make a general 
cut at the end of the bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I think 
as we come to the conclusion of this 
appropriation bill there are a number of 
things we should keep in mind. We have 
a national debt of $257,000,000,000, and 
the Department of Commerce says the 
total value of our physical assets in this 
country is only $145,000,000,000. We lack 
today about four to six billion dollars 
annually, it is estimated, of meeting op- 
erating expenses. We can continue to 
run a deficit only so long as we can sell 
bonds. How long is that? No one knows. 

Our Committee on Appropriations has 
been conscious of these facts and these 
figures. I do not yield to anyone on the 
committee in my efforts to try to dig in 
and see how we can help to hold down 
Government expenditures. We have 
tried our best to do that. But I do not 
want to say to the House that this is an 
exact business that we run. Five of us 
on the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Agriculture sat for more than 2½ 
months. We heard witnesses. We went 
into all these sundry and various pro- 
grams from A to Z. But you cannot say 
point blank that they should have this 
or that amount, you just have to use 
your best judgment. However, there are 
some things we know we have to realize 
today. 

If you have this debt, and if you are 
not collecting enough money to meet 
your obligations, you have either to raise 
taxes or reduce salaries or reduce services 
or reduce personnel. 

There is no way around it. You have 
four alternatives, and sooner or later, 
and I think sooner, you are going to be 
faced with it. In fact, we face it now. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In my 
opinion the gentleman from Mississippi 
is one of the most conscientious Mem- 
bers of the House working on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I want to 
back up what he has had to say and that 
is he need not go into the background 
whatsoever for any Member of the House, 
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as far as his earnest desire to do some- 
thing toward balancing the budget is con- 
cerned, 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank my friend. 
We have worked together for many years 
in our efforts not only to provide ade- 
quately for agriculture but to try to do 
it as economically as the facts justify. 
The people of America expect economy. 
They expect us to show some effort to- 
ward achieving economy. The situation 
of our country demands economy. If I 
am right in that statement, however, I 
think we need to show judgment and dis- 
cretion in our effort to bring about 
economy. 

I am here before you today trying to 
point out to you the advantages of the 
approach in the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr, Cannon], chairman of our commit- 
tee. Under the Thomas amendment you 
are turning over to the President the 
duty of cutting out so much money. Do 
you know whether he will cut it out of 
the Labor Department? 

Do you know whether he will take it 
out of the Department of Agriculture? 
Do you know whether he will take it out 
of this, that, or the other department? 
You do not. Do you know how much he 
will take out of each one? You do not, 
If anyone wants to abdicate that author- 
ity to the President or to anyone else, 
that is their privilege. 

Mr: SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS] 
spells it out in detail. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will answer that, 
and I have a high regard for the gentle- 
man from New York. It does spell it 
out in detail. It says where you have to 
cut it. When you pass that, then you 
have to take it. It does not make any 
difference what happens to a department 
or what happens to the armed services. 
If we pass that cut that is that; and we 
are helpless to do anything about it so 
far as that particular provision is con- 
cerned, 

I want to point out to you just what 
the committee has done through its 
chairman. We are directing that 5 per- 
cent of the administrative funds shall 
be withheld—5 percent. You say, “Why 
that much?” That is the best judgment 
of the Democratic members of this com- 
mittee. That has been the result after 
we made a determined effort to hold 
down the appropriation by making re- 
ductions of $1,300,000,000 below the 
budget. It comes as the result of our 
awareness of what is needed in this bill 
to balance our budget. It comes after we 
have done our very best to hold down 
expenditures. But the need for economy 
is such that we want to say once again 
that if the future shows that further 
savings can be made, then that shall be 
done and we are directing the withhold- 
ing of 5 percent of the administrative 
costs over and above the $1,300,000,000 
we have already reduced the bill, Then 
we say if perchance in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration or in any other of the serv- 
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ices of the Government this 5 percent 
withholding works such a hardship on 
the service so that it cannot be carried 
on, then on a proper showing we can do 
something about it to see that the Gov- 
ernment operates. If you can tell me 
any sounder basis to try to handle the 
finances of this country than that, then 
I do not know what it might be. 

First, there are 2% months of 
detailed study and hearings. After 
that you must make your best effort to 
hold down these expenses. We cut out 
$1,300,000,000. We say in addition to 
that 5 percent of the administrative 
funds be withheld. But that could be 
too harsh with regard to some of the 
veterans in the veterans hospitals and 
with regard to some in other services 
and with regard to some other depart- 
ments. You cannot go through a bill 
which covers so many pages and millions 
of services to the American people and 
be absolutely sure of what you are do- 
ing—and I do not claim to be sure, but 
I say that we should make this further 
saving over and above the $1,300,000,000 
we have already eliminated—reserving 
the right to reconsider individual prob- 
lems that might arise. 

I think the Cannon substitute is the 
best approach to this problem, which is 
u serious problem in this Nation. 

Mr, FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that the Cannon substi- 
tute is not only the reasonable and sen- 
sible approach but that it is the logical 
approach, in view of the fact that right 
now the President has before the Con- 
gress 25 reorganization plans? If those 
reorganization plans are not disap- 
proved, if they work out efficiently and 
savings are made, then that 5 percent 
can be applied to that. If they are not 
approved and these savings are not 
made, then the Bureau of the Budget 
has the discretion to release these funds 
in order not to cripple any of the essen- 
tial business of the Government. 

Mr. WHITTEN. My colleague has 
made a very sound argument, as he 
usually does. That is an additional rea- 
son as to why this is the sound approach. 

But I want to say that, sitting on the 
Appropriations Committee, you are not 
in a position to say exactly. You 
have to back your judgment. If we can 
Save more we want to do it. Under the 
Cannon amendment we will do it, but 
if perchance we go too far, we have not 
burned our house behind us or tHe bridge 
in front of us. We are where we can 
remedy the situation if we find it nec- 
essary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in favor of the Taber 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the objection I have to both 
the Thomas amendment and the Cannon 
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amendment is simply that we are sur- 
rendering the powers which we in the 
House should exercise. Moreover, the 
Cannon amendment means a reduction 
of not over $250,000,000, ail through the 
bill, as far as we can estimate. I cer- 
tainly will not settle for any paltry re- 
duction in this huge bill of only $250,- 
000,000. On the other hand, the Thomas 
amendment calls for about $500,000,000 
reduction. Certainly we can do better 
than that. If we accept the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser] and the one to be offered 
later on by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JensEN] we will strike at the soft 
spots in this bill. We have all been on 
Puliman cars and noticed them well 
filled with Government people traveling. 
Here is your opportunity to say to each 
and every agency and department of the 
Government: “Hold down this travel 
item in your division to the extent speci- 
fied by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, TABER].” 

You can also say to them: “The trans- 
portation of goods shall be held down ac- 
cording to the limitations under this 
amendment.” 

You can also say to them: “When you 
Government folks get a notion that you 
want to make a long-distance call, think 
twice, because this particular agency 
must hold its communications expendi- 
tures down to a certain point.” 

I think that any man or woman in this 
House who votes against the Taber 
amendment certainly cannot conscien- 
tiously claim that he or she is much in- 
terested in economy in government. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I listened to the re- 
marks of the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], and, if I under- 
stood him correctly, he is in opposition to 
both the Thomas original amendment 
and the Cannon substitute therefor, be- 
cause, as I understood him, he contends 
that they both involve the surrender of 
legislative responsibility and authority 
and power to the Executive. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana is entirely correct. 
Just a few minutes ago we heard the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack] make that approximate 
statement. Certainly I agree with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts as to 
what he then had to say. I was much 
impressed by his argument against our 
surrendering our legislative responsibil- 
ity to the executive branch. 

Mr. HALLECK. I was impressed by 
that argument myself, I might say. But, 
likewise, is it not true that of these vari- 
ous proposals now before us, the Taber 
proposal is the only one that seeks to get 
at the soft spots, recognizing the initial, 
fundamental, and primary responsibility 
of the House of Representatives to deal 
directly and affirmatively with the mat- 
ter of appropriations? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana is very sound in 
his statement. Mr. HALLECK has always 


shown that he is willing to accept the 
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responsibility which belongs to every 
Congressman. It is our responsibility; 
and I will not admit to my people, to 
my farmers, that I am afraid to ask that 
they take a 5- or 10-percent cut along 
with the rest of the people, if necessary. 
We must cut all through this bill with 
the exceptions of our veterans and na- 
tional defense if we ever hope to make 
any real saving. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
my good friend from Nebraska who has 
consistently supported our recommenda- 
tions for savings in this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Cannon amend- 
ment could end up with no reduction at 
all. Is not that so? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. The Can- 
non proposal leaves the whole matter 
entirely to the whim of the Budget Bu- 
reau which, after all, is simply part of 
the President's office and absolutely un- 
der his control. There will be no saving 
of any consequence accomplished. 

Mr. CURTIS. It seems to me that this 
is mere wishful thinking. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, It is mere 
window dressing, in my opinion. I will 
say to the gentleman from Nebraska that 
it amounts to practically nothing. The 
Taber and Jensen amendments would 
save perhaps 51,000,000, 000 to the tax- 
payers. 

Mr. CURTIS. There can be no pain- 
less reduction of expenditures. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is correct. We must cut even 
on things dear to us if we hope to do 
anything worth while. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Taber amend- 
ment is a straightforward, honest method 
of cutting Government expenditures. I 


amendment does no harm whatsoever to 
national defense or to the veterans. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri who has, 
like the gentlemen from Indiana [Mr, 
HALLECK] and from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], tried to cut this huge appro- 
3 measure down to a workable 

eve 

Mr. SHORT. None of us wants to 
surrender our congressional authority. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
right. In my opinion, if we did so, we 
would do immeasurable harm to the pres- 
tige of this great body. 

Mr. SHORT. The Taber amendment 
is not an abdication of legislative re- 
sponsibility; rather, it keeps control over 
these expenditures in the hands of Con- 
gress where they should be. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Exactly; 
and that is why I cannot agree with my 
good friend, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN], whom I compli- 
mented on the floor for his work in our 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. If 
there is cutting to be done, I think we are 
the ones to do it. Let us accept our re- 
sponsibility and not throw this job into 
the President’s lap. Let us adopt both 
the Taber and Jensen amendments. 
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ECONOMY NEEDED—NOT POLITICAL ARGUMENTS 
People favor economy 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. The 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THomas], proposes to reduce the 
general appropriation bill, which 
amounts to approximately $30,000,000,- 
000, by $500,000,000. I believe that the 
amendment should be adopted. In my 
judgment and from my observation, the 
people of the United States want econ- 
omy, not political arguments. It seems 
to me that we can obtain effective econ- 
omy without seriously crippling some of 
the important functions of Government, 
such as national defense. I have no fear 
of what the people of this country will 
say if we make a move in that direction, 

Four courses facing us 


You and I need to examine the huge 
expenditures called for in this bill in the 
light of the responsibilities which we 
have as we seek to obtain peace and 
decency in this world. There are four 
courses we can follow. 

First: Immediate war 


First, as we try to find elbow room in 
this world for democracy and freedom, 
we can take the great gamble of declar- 
ing war on our potential enemies. But 
the people of this country have never 
been aggressors. They seek peace; they 
do not want war; and you and I do not 
want to declare war. 

Second: Isolationism 


Second, there is that ugly choice, the 
wholly unrealistic choice, the selfish 
choice of again becoming isolationists, 
withdrawing to our own shores and al- 
lowing freedom to perish in other lands, 
If we chose that course, our folly would 
some day return to haunt us, just as our 
isolation of the 1930’s haunted us 
throughout the early days of World 
War II. 

Third: Continued unrestricted spending 


Third, we can continue as we have in 
the past by voting for all of the programs 
which we find desirable regardless of 
the cost. But many of these programs 
are luxuries which do not contribute to 
the strength of our national defense 
and which we can very easily do with- 
out. If we continue this course, it will 
lead us to disaster and chaos. There is 
but one choice. 

Fourth: Prudent spending at home—Peace 
and decency throughout the world 

That is our fourth choice—the choice, 
given us by the Thomas amendment, of 
providing for this nation a strong pro- 
gram of national defense which will 
enable us to speak out for peace and 
decency in this world, of providing as- 
sistance to those neighbors of ours who 
want democracy and who desire to join 
us in resisting the communistic dictator, 
and of doing without those luxuries 
which we can defer to a future date when 
we can afford them. As we pledge our- 
selves to that course, we shall also recog- 
nize that there are many things we would 
like to have. But we will have to post- 
pone them to another day. It would be 
fine if we had unlimited resources to do 

-all of these things, but we do not have 
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unlimited resources. We must conserve 
our national resources as cautiously as 
possible in order that we do not fall vic- 
tim of national bankruptcy. 

Luuries must be postponed 


As I read the Thomas amendment, it 
follows the fourth course. It does not 
cripple our national defenses; it does not 
weaken our fight on communism. It 
merely postpones many luxuries—some 
of which are desirable, some of which 
I would like to see us have, but luxuries 
which we must do without if we are to 
achieve a strong, sound national fiscal 
Policy, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe very firmly 
that the people of the United States are 
willing to make every sacrifice necessary 
to achieve peace and decency in this 
world. For that reason, I shall vote for 
the Thomas amendment, which reduces 
this appropriation by $500,000,000. I 
believe its adoption will assist in secur- 
ing the economy so necessary if this 
great nation is to endure, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Taber amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, for many, many years 
I have held this body, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in great respect. As one of 
its Members I have been jealous with 
respect to the power that it should exer- 
cise as contemplated under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. From time 
to time I have regretted steps which have 
been taken in the direction of increasing 
the executive power beyond those limits 
originally contemplated in the Consti- 
tution. 

Today we are faced with a situation 
which I think calls upon the House of 
Representatives, acting within its sphere, 
to make a decision and not leave it to 
any other power. In my judgment, the 
so-called Taber amendment gives us that 
opportunity, for it provides just how 
these reductions shall be made. When 
they are made, if they are made, they 
are the result of the judgment of the 
House of Representatives. 

We face a difficult situation with re- 
spect to the fiscal condition of the Gov- 
ernment. You know it as well as I do. 
You know in your hearts it is a serious 
situation and is becoming more so as 
days go by. We cannot go on with this 
deficit. financing for much longer with- 
out .endangering the whole economy of 
the country. 

I would not for one moment propose 
that the services of the Government of 
the United States be reduced to such a 
point as to destroy the Government’s 
effectiveness. The Taber amendment 
does not do that. What I would propose, 
and I do so in all earnestness, is that the 
time has come for the Government to 
display a little austerity. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Cannon amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to no one in 
this House in my desire to obtain the 
greatest economy that we can possibly 
achieve. I realize that our present fiscal 
condition requires that we use extreme 
means. But let me say to you that the 
most effective way to accomplish econ- 
omy is within the departments ard it 18 
for that reason that the subcommittee 
of which I have the privilege of being 
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chairman, has taken the action it has. 
I do not take credit for it. It was the 
work of the committee as a whole, and a 
large part of the credit should go to the 
former chairman, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. What we 
did in our committee was to suggest that 
the Treasury Department make a thor- 
ough study to see how it could cut its 
expenditures, 

As a result of that study the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who has cooperated 
with our subcommittee, reported to us 
this year that the Department has saved, 
by reason of improved management and 
machinery, 1,000,000 man-hours per an- 
num. That is a real accomplishment 
toward economy. 

Now, let us consider the Post Office 
Department. Our committee took the 
people of this Nation at their word, in 
their demand for economy, and reduced 
the appropriations for the Post Office 
Department. A subcommittee in the 
other body on yesterday voted 9 to 0 to 
rescind the order of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral which would put into effect certain 
economies in an effort to reduce the ex- 
penditures of his Department. 

The objection I have to the Taber 
amendment is that, when the cuts are 
made under that amendment, the same 
cuts will be applied to the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, where a very 
strict economy program has already been 
adopted, as will be applied to the other 
departments of Government. In the 
Thomas amendment we refuse to dis- 
charge our duty to cut the appropriations 
and direct the President of the United 
States to do something that we do not 
have the courage to do ourselves. In the 
Cannon amendment we direct that 5 
percent of the funds be held in reserve 
unless and until the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall certify that 
maintenance of essential Government 
services requires their expenditure. It 
seems to me that is a more sensible way 
to approach the problem. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The percentases that I 
used were directed at the President’s 
budget estimate and not at the amount 
in the bill, and therefore a cut below 
what the committee has recommended 
would not be affected except as the com- 
mittee has failed to make a 10-percent 
cut. 

Mr. GARY. But it does apply to all 
departments alike, 

Mr. TABER. It does. 

Mr. GARY. The point I am making is 
that the savings that we have made in 
the Treasury Department are not all re- 
flected in the cuts made by the commit- 
tee this year, but some of them are re- 
fiected in the requests that appeared in 
the President’s budget, because many of 
the changes to which I referred were 
made before the budget requests were 
submitted and the requests were smaller 
because of the changes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. Does the gentleman 
mean to or infer that the curtailment 
of delivery service of the Post Office De- 

ent was the only way that the 
ip tian could effect econo- 
mies? 


Mr. GARY. I specifically stated on 
the floor when I presented the report of 
our subcommittee that, in my judgment, 
it was not the only way, but it is only 
fair to say that the Postmaster General 
stated in his order that it was issued in 
response to a demand from our commit- 
tee that he reduce expenditures and I, 
for one, do not intend to attempt to 
operate the Post Office Department. 
That is the duty of the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 1 hour and 15 
minutes, the last 10 minutes to be 
reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I suppose the attitude of 
this House can probably best be de- 
scribed as a desire to keep each of the 
individual items in the appropriation bill 
at their present amount, or even to in- 
crease them, but to cut down the total 
amount appropriated in the bill. That 
certainly seems to me to be what has 
happened during the last 4 weeks. The 
House refused to cut any items, and, in 
fact, was often prone to increase them, 
but always Members expressed the hope 
and desire that after action was com- 


-pleted the total spending would be less. 


Mr. Chairman, we are faced with 
three definite proposals to effect reduc- 
tions in the total of this bill. I certainly 
will support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. It is the most responsible type 
of action we can take at this point in 
the consideration of this legislation. I 
want to say, however, that should the 
Taber amendment be rejected I will sup- 
port the Thomas amendment. 

I share with some of my colleagues 
the sentiment that has been expressed 
that the Thomas amendment is really an 
irresponsible way to appropriate funds 
or effect savings. By it we abdicate to 
the President the power to do the appro- 
priating for us. I will admit that. I 
think probably the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tuomas] himself would ad- 
mit that it is not a very responsible way 
to appropriate funds. However, it is 
certainly less irresponsible than to pass 
the bill with the total of spending that 
is contained in it at the present time. 

I am interested not so much in the 
procedure, Mr. Chairman, as I am in 
seeing to it that some savings are made. 

At the present time the Committee on 
Ways and Means, of which Iam a mem- 
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ber, is considering the matter of excise 
taxes and excise-tax reductions. You 
individual Members from all over the 
country know that the pressure is on you 
and you, in turn, are trying to put the 
pressure on the committee to reduce or 
eliminate many of these taxes. How, 
pray tell, can you vote, on the one hand, 
for expenditures which will create a defi- 
cit of anywhere between six and eight 
billion dollars and then, on the other 
hand, vote for reduction of any kind of 
tax? I think we must come to the real- 
ization that unsound spending means un- 
sound taxes. I will be the first to admit 
that in the excise-tax field there are 
many inequities and injustices which 
must be corrected. But let us come to 
this realization right now: As long as you 
continue unreasonable spending, you are 
going to have to continue unreasonable 
taxes. 

Let me make my position clear. I 
cannot support Government spending 
in the amount contained in this bill. I 
cannot support tax reductions as long 
as that spending continues. I am not 
going to vote to load our spending on my 
children. 

Mr, Chairman, no matter how the 
proposal is made or by what method, 
I am going to vote to reduce the total 
amount of these appropriations. My 
record to date is clear. I have voted 
against all efforts to increase the indi- 
vidual items in the bill. I have voted for 
all responsible efforts to reduce the indi- 
vidual items in the bill, and I intend to 
continue that recprd. 

Mr. S . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Does the gentleman 
not feel that even without any directive 
as suggested by the Thomas amendment, 
the Executive as the head of the Govern- 
ment and of all the executive agencies 
has some responsibility to direct his ap- 
pointees to reduce expenditures wherever 
possible? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. He cer- 
tainly has. I think that is one of the 
most unfortunate things that has faced 
this Congress in the last few years. We 
have control only over the total amount 
of money which will be given to the indi- 
vidual departments, but we have little 
or no control over how the departments 
spend the money once it is given to them. 
It is the responsibility of the President to 
see to it that the money is not wasted. 
I think all too often that responsibility 
which is the responsibility of the execu- 
— 2 department has not been carried 
ou 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I think the gentleman 
will realize that neither the Congress nor 
the executive department can balance a 
budget without cooperation between the 
two. The gentleman has been aware 
during his service in the Congress of 
many instances pointed out by subcom- 
mittees on appropriations where real 
economies have been effected in depart- 
ments and the service increased and the 
morale of the departments improved by 
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cutting out the driftwood and the shrub- 
bery which they did not need. Savings 
do not mean crippling in every instance; 
often they are the medium for real prog- 
ress. The danger is that, in the blind- 
ness of opposing any reduction, persons 
of responsibility in the executive depart- 
ment will issue untrue and misleading 
judgments as to the effect of any given 
reduction, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, That is 
true. I want to say one thing more 
before I conclude, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is that I think the Congress very 
often shirks or forgets its responsibility 
when it authorizes the expenditure cf 
funds. I think too often the Congress 
places upon the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations an impossible 
job when it authorizes spending pro- 
grams without giving consideration to 
the amount of money which is going to 
have to be appropriated to carry out the 
particular program involved. 

I think it is time that we looked into 
our procedures for authorizing expendi- 
tures of funds and see if some corrections 
cannot be made in that field so that the 
House will be conscious when it author- 
izes a new program or a new activity of 
the cost that is involved. The real time 
to economize is when the legislation au- 
thorizing new and expanded program 
is before the Congress. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. When 
the House adopted the 21-day rule it did 
away with the only brake that we had, 
and that was the Committee on Rules in 
stopping some of these authorizations. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That 
may be true but I would point out that 
each Member of the House also has an 
individual responsibility to put on the 
brakes. In fact, it is time we put on the 
emergency brakes. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, because of the cases of addic- 
tion to narcotics which have come to 
my attention in my district and the ar- 
rest by the Bureau of Narcotics of some 
50 dope peddlers in Philadelphia within 
the last few days, I have made an in- 
vestigation of the national narcotic sit. 
uation. I find that since the end of the 
war smuggling and trafficking in heroin 
have increased sharply. There has 
been a serious upsurge in addiction, 
particularly among teen-agers and those 
in their carly twenties. I find this to be 
true in my district and am advised that 
similar situations exist in other cities, 
particularly New York City, Chicago, St. 
Louis and East St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, New Orleans, and, to a lesser 
degree, in many other cities and towns, 

Unless drastic measures are taken, 
dope peddling and addiction will con- 
tinue to spread rapidly. The Bureau of 
Narcotics, with a small force of 180 
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agents, has done an admirable job but 
with the increase in smuggled drugs, it 
cannot effectively control the situation 
unless its force of agents is materially 
increased. Before the war the Bureau 
of Narcotics had a field force of 240 
agents. With this number of agents the 
dope traffic was kept under control. 
Wartime restrictions on international 
travel and shipping added to the hazards 
of drug smuggling and helped curtail the 
flow of illicit narcotics into this country. 
Consequently, the field force of the 
Bureau was gradually reduced to its 
present strength of 180 men. Even 
though this represents only 2 percent of 
the Federal law enforcement agents, the 
Bureau of Narcotics is responsible for the 
imprisonment of 10 percent of the in- 
mates of Federal penal institutions. 

Narcotic drug distributing syndicates 
are growing and, unless drastic measures 
are taken, will become firmly entrenched. 
The Bureau of Narcotics made 2,900 ar- 
rests in the first 6 months of the current 
fiscal year. This is more arrests than 
were made for the whole of each of the 
fiscal years 1941 through 1947. This cer- 
tainly is indicative of the increasing dope 
traffic. However, the increased activity 
in the first 6 months of the current fiscal 
year depleted the Bureau’s current ap- 
propriation to the extent that it has been 
compelled to cut back its enforcement 
activities sharply for the remainder of 
the fiscal year. Its funds for travel and 
purchase of narcotics are now so limited 
that it cannot make many investigations 
which should receive immediate atten- 
tion. 

For the fiscal year 1951 the Treasury 
Department requested for the Bureau of 
Narcotics the sum of $1,933,000. The 
Appropriations Committee reduced this 
to $1,750,000, a cut of $183,000. It is true 
that $1,750,000 represents an increase of 
$140,000 over the Bureau’s appropriation 
of $1,610,000 for the fiscal year 1950. 
However, after this $140,000 is reduced by 
the salary increases under the Pay Act 
passed a few months ago, by the statutory 
increase in the per diem rate, and by 
necessary in-grade promotions, the net 
increase with which to combat the grow- 
ing narcotic traffic is only about $25,000. 
This is negligible when it is considered 
that this small agency must combat the 
well organized criminal syndicates, which 
have millions of dollars at their command 
because of their unlawful activities. The 
amount requested would permit the em- 
ployment of 12 new agents only and would 
allow the Bureau of Narcotics to oper- 
ate at full speed during the next fiscal 
year. If the spread of addiction is to be 
curtailed, we must at least increase the 
Bureau’s appropriation to the amount 
requested, 51,933,000. 

Narcotic arrests reported by fiscal years 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Utah [Mrs. BosonE] is recognized. 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
nonplused at hearing the three amend- 
ments this afternoon. Certainly the Ap- 
propriations Committee is on the spot. 
After we have deliberated for some 3 
weeks—and I have heard most of the dis- 
cussion on this tremendous bill—then to 
hear the members of the Appropriations 
Committee come in with amendments to 
cut, it seems to me that, if we should 
have cut this bill, it should have been cut 
at the beginning; and we should have 
known those cuts 3 weeks ago or 2 weeks 
ago, instead of at this late hour. I would 
not have been surprised if members of 
other committees had come in with these 
amendments, but I am surprised at the 
Appropriations Committee offering them. 
Of course, the members of the committee 
have a tremendous responsibility and 
they have assumed that responsibility. 
The rest of us, who are members of other 
committees, still believe what our com- 
mittees report. The Appropriations 
Committee has conducted all the hear- 
ings and heard all the programs that 
have come before this Congress. The 
details have been explained. The Ap- 
propriations Committee has had the 
right to interrogate witnesses, and I un- 
derstand they have worked hard and long 
and diligently. Who knows why the Ap- 
propriations Committee does not know? 
I am still naive. I believe people. I 
have believed what I have heard on the 
floor of this House for over 3 weeks, 
With the exception of one afternoon, I 
have been in attendance each day, and I 
have listened, because I realize this has 
been a tremendous bill. I came here 
feeling that I wanted to vote for cuts, 
because I was honestly economy-con- 
scious—not suddenly, however. I just 
did not get that feeling lately, I have 
had it a long time, because I am one of 
those who does live within her means. 
I came here expecting to vote for cuts, 
but as I have heard the arguments and 
the programs explained and the expend- 
itures that were required, each debate 
weighed heavily upon me, and, except in 
a few instances, I voted not to cut, be- 
cause I realize that false economy can 
certainly be painful extravagance, 

I realize, too, that government is not 
an exact science and it does not operate 
as such. We do not know what is going 
to face us or what the future has in store. 
I do believe if there is any group in this 
House that should know what finances 
are required to run this government, it is 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Now, after we have deliberated on the 
bill for 3 weeks or more, the committee 
offers three amendments to cut the bill. 
If a department should have been cut, 
the Appropriations Committee ought to 
know where to cut, and it should not be 
for those of us who have been on other 
committees to come in here, after hear- 
ing the explanation for only a few min- 
utes, and have this burden placed upon 
our shoulders. If the Appropriations 
Committee does not know what it is do- 
ing, then let us recommit the bill and let 
them agree, and let us have this econ- 
omy consciousness and at least be honest 
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about it. Let us not have it as something 
sudden. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOSONE, I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Does not the gentle- 
woman realize that these cuts are being 
offered by members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee? I, too, have been sit- 
ting here, as the gentlewoman has, for 
3 weeks listening to this debate. They 
have had no opportunity to look over the 
whole bill, because each of them were on 
subcommittees, which did not give them 
an opportunity to get a bird’s-eye view 
of the entire bill. 

Mrs. BOSONE. The funny part of it 
is that the cuts are coming from both 
sides of the aisle and from members of 
the Appropriations Committee. Where 
in the world does that leave the rest 
of us? 

Mr. VORYS. That is the significance 
of it. They are coming from both sides. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PICKETT] is recognized. 

Mr, PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
Appropriations Committee reported to us 
a bill that reduced the budgetary esti- 
mates of the administration by one and 
one-third billion dollars. The members 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
its staff are to be sincerely congratu- 
lated not only by the membership of this 
Congress but also by the entire Nation. 
I take the position in this discussion that 
where these members had 3 months’ 
time with limited personnel and facili- 
ties to find a sum total of $1,300,000,000 
by which they could reduce the admin- 
istration’s budget, there certainly must 
be many other places where cuts could 
be made. The Government agencies 
commenced preparing their requests in 
the summer of 1949; from that time un- 
til January 1950 hundreds of adminis- 
trative employees working on the budget 
had a decided advantage over the Ap- 
propriations Committee and other Mem- 
bers of Congress. In view of that fact 
and in view of the efforts that have been 
made on the floor of the House to reduce 
certain items in the discussion that has 
taken place in the past 3 weeks, I can- 
didly state to the House now that I ex- 
pect to support the Thomas amendment, 
since most of those efforts failed, unless 
it is amended by another proposal. I 
expect to support any other proposal that 
is reasonably sound to effect an economi- 
cal appropriation bill as it passes this 
House. I want to vote, and shall vote, 
for the best proposal to effect the 
greatest practical economy the pending 
parliamentary situation will permit. 

All of us recognize, of course, that na- 
tional defense from enemies without and 
within the borders of this Nation is of 
prime importance at all times and par- 
ticularly under circumstances confront- 
ing us today. One of the major props 
upon which we must rest national de- 
fense is a sound domestic economy. In 
order to have a sound domestic economy 
we must make substantial progress to- 
ward a balanced budget. 

I am not persuaded, Mr. Chairman, 
with the force of the statement made to 
the effect that should the Thomas 
amendment be adopted we would be dele- 
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gating our authority to the Chief Execu- 
tive; I would say that the House has 
failed to exercise its authority during the 
last 3 weeks and cut this appropriation 
bill at proper points as we have discussed 
it. Having failed to do that up to this 
point it is now our bounden duty, if we 
are economy-minded, and I certainly am, 
to exercise our authority today and tell 
the executive head of the Government 
that we instruct him to reduce expendi- 
tures in keeping with the terms of the 
Thomas amendment. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] a question, 
if I may. As I understand his amend- 
ment, there is no reduction in the 
amount of the bill as it now stands for 
the essential national defense items by 
way of stockpiling and military equip- 
ment and personnel. Is that correct? 

Mr. TABER. There is not. 

Mr. PICKETT. I should like to ask 
the gentleman from New York this fur- 
ther question: What reduction is there 
on such items as the civil functions of 
the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. TABER. There would be very 
little. It could apply only to those items 
where civilian personnel is involved. 

Mr. PICKETT. There are other ques- 
tions of similar nature regarding vet- 
erans and agriculture I would like to ask 
but my time has expired. I shall make 
inquiry concerning them of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taper] pri- 
vately. 

One concluding remark: Even before 
coming to Congress it has been my posi- 
tion we should operate the Federal Gov- 
ernment under a balanced budget when 
possible. To do so we should eliminate 
the unnecessary in expenditures, reduce 
the desirable as low as possible, and 
scrutinize the essential most carefully 
before passing appropriations bills. I 
have done my best to follow that policy 
since my service in Congress began. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have now come to perhaps the most im- 
portant amendment from a policy stand- 
point which has been offered during the 
several weeks this omnibus appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1951 has been 
under consideration. 

This amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER], to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Tuomas], is im- 
portant because it will effectuate an ex- 
pression of this House toward a measure 
of economy and a step toward getting 
our House in order on a sound business 
program. It provides an over-all reduc- 
tion of approximately $600,000,000. 

With this total appropriation of more 
than $29,000,000,000, this is a small per- 
centage reduction. As has been stated, 
the committee reduced the budget re- 
quest by approximately $1,500,000,000 
and in the consideration of the various 
chapters providing funds for the agen- 
cies and departments of the Government 
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for the next fiscal year, some $450,000,- 
000 has been added. This means a net 
reduction of the committee action of 
approximately $1,000,000,000 and this 
amendment would be a further step to- 
ward economy of another $600,000,000. 

I recognize the difficulty that exists in 
trying to bring about economy and effi- 
ciency in Government. I join others, 
however, who have expressed grave con- 
cern over the fiscal affairs of the Nation. 

There is indication that the deficit this 
year will be from six to seven billion dol- 
lars. As I have said on many occasions, 
deficit spending is indefensible only in 
a crisis or national emergency. 

A few days ago in consideration of the 
civil-functions chapter of this appropri- 
ation bill on flood control, I was some- 
what critical of the approximately 25- 
percent reduction of the budget estimate 
without any comparable reduction on the 
other agencies and departments of the 
Government. 

I said then, Mr. Chairman, if the same 
percentage reduction or anything like 
similar reductions were made, I would 
have no complaint with the action of the 
committee. 

This amendment and the Thomas 
amendment would bring about this fur- 
ther reduction in these agencies of Gov- 
ernment except the national defense 
establishments. This would not ad- 
versely affect our national- defense pro- 
gram, nor our national security, stock - 
pile of strategic materials, and so forth. 
Neither would it affect as I understand 
its purpoes, the veterans, to whom we 
are obligated and committed to provide 
for their needs. ` 

Furthermore, there is every reason to 
expect that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will report a tax bill in the very 
near future. I went before the commit- 
tee and urged the repeal and revision of 
war-excise taxes. I think it is nothing 
but right to remove this burden from the 
taxpayers of this country as it was never 
intended to remain after the war emer- 
gency had ended. 

I therefore repeat, Mr. Chairman, that 
the war-excise taxes should be repealed 
and from the reports committee action 
thus far indicates there will be something 
like a $1,000,000,000 reduction in revenues 
from this source. 

If this is true, the adoption of this 
amendment is even more important. 

I do not consider this a partisan mat- 
ter, though there are charges of spend- 
ing and more spending. I consider this 
as an effort to bring our Federal budget 
in line with revenues. 

I know it is easy to follow the course of 
providing more and more funds that will 
benefit more and more people. I am as 
interested in providing the actual needs 
and assuming a responsibility of public 
service that is needed and justifiable as 
anyone in this House, but I also know, 
Mr. Chairman, that we cannot continue 
to remain a strong, powerful, and leading 
nation of the world without continuing 
to be strong economically. 

I know with world conditions so un- 
settled and the necessity of tremendous 
funds included in this bill for our na- 
tional defense, that it is difficult to re- 
adjust funds available for this purpose. 
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I realize our commitments to foreign 
programs, appropriations which are yet 
to come, make it even more difficult to 
bring within our revenues these appro- 
priations for our governmental service 
on the domestic front. I can understand 
how easy it is to make contentions that 
if we can spend money on foreign pro- 
grams, we can invest more and more on 
these programs at home. 

I feel any sound-thinking person, how- 
ever, must understand that our commit- 
ments and appropriations on these for- 
eign programs, economic assistance to 
needy countries, is for the preservation 
of peace in the world and to prevent an- 
other bloody war that could very well de- 
stroy our economy or freedom of enter- 
prise, our American system, as well as 
taking the lives of untold numbers of our 
youth as we experienced in this recent 
and unfortunate destructive war. As I 
have said heretofore, if by the expendi- 
tures of funds during these few years 
we can prevent another war, saving 
the lives of our own men, the calculated 
risk would be thoroughly justified. It is 
a long-range program, of peace, one to 
prevent another tragic war and a pro- 
gram to prevent unholy aggression by 
tyrants that would enslave free people. 

Our economy at Lome must be strong. 
We have many worthy programs under- 
way, some of which will require years to 
accomplish. These must be approached 
on a sound financial basis, that will re- 
turn dividends and make our economy 
stronger. 

The only way we can bring about this 
accomplishment is to face a realization. 
The only way we can reach the objec- 
tive is to determine our full responsi- 
bilities and commitments and pare on 
other programs to the extent of living 
within our revenues and insisting that 
these departments serve our public in a 
manner that will provide the actual needs 
but yet recognizing an economic stability, 
that a sound financial program in your 
Federal Government means as much to- 
ward the future as it does in any private 
undertaking. 

It is the duty and responsibility of this 
Congress to take the steps that will 
bring us to the goal of living within our 
revenues and yet, start doing something 
about the enormous and tremendous debt 
that was brought on by the war. 

We all say we are for economy and 
here, Mr. Chairman, is the opportunity of 
showing that we mean what we say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
like the gentlewoman from Utah, I still 
have a little confidence and faith in peo- 
ple. It may be that if I stay in Wash- 
ington long enough I shall get so that I 
will not, but I hope not; and I still have 
it at the present time. 

One of the great committees of this 
House, the Committee on Appropriations, 
began shortly after the first of January 
to consider this bill that we have now 
had under consideration here in this 
House for almost a month. They held 
hearings on this bill; the different de- 
partments of Government testified at 
those hearings; many others testified. 
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They studied the bill for a period of prac- 
tically 3 months. For almost a month 
we have had it on the floor of this House. 
It has been read by the Clerk line by 
line, paragraph by paragraph, figure by 
figure; we have had amendment after 
amendment offered on the floor of this 
House, and whether the amendment has 
been accepted or rejected it has always 
been by majority vote of the membership. 
Now, are we ready to say to our folks back 
home: The great Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House is unreliable? Shall 
we say they are incompetent? 

Will we say: “They considered an 
appropriation bill for 3 months, then 
brought it to the floor of this House 
wrong”? Will we say: “This House con- 
sidered and amended the bill for a month 
and it is still wrong”? Are we willing to 
admit that? As far as I am concerned 
I am not willing to admit it. I have 
been on the floor of this House every day 
that the bill has been under considera- 
tion. I voted for the cuts I thought were 
justified and voted against those I 
thought were not justified. 

The great Committee on Appropria- 
tions took a billion and a half dollars off 
of appropriations and contract authori- 
zations as allowed by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Then, because of a war scare, 
justified or unjustified as the case may be, 
we added about three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty million dollars to the 
bill for national defense, mostly for air- 
planes. I do not know whether that was 
justified or not, but I would rather vote 
for that military increase if it is not justi- 
fied than to vote against it and find later 
that it is justified. So I voted for those 
military increases. 

I still have confidence in people; I still 
think there are people in the United 
States who know more than I do, believe 
it or not. Iam in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CANNON] and I am opposed 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas and the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 
If this bill needs further cuts they should 
have been made by this House in regular 
order as we considered the measure. 
Shall we now say to our President: “We, 
of this House, did not have the courage 
to do our duty. We did not have guts 
enough to accept our responsibilities, 
Now, please, Mr. President, discharge 
our responsibilities for us“? 

I still have the courage of my convic- 
tions. More than 50 years of observa- 
tion has convinced me that 1 ounce of 
backbone is worth more than all the 
wishbone in the world. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
to reduce the appropriations bill in the 
amount of approximately $800,000,000, 
$600,000,000 being direct reduction, and 
approximately $200,000,000 indirectly. 
It should be carefully observed that this 
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reduction does not affect the appropria- 
tion for the defense of the country or for 
veterans benefits of all kinds or for stock- 
piling or for other items that are abso- 
lutely needed. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
after deducting appropriations for de- 
fense and for the veterans’ benefits, in- 
cluding hospitals and other necessities, 
that the deduction is less than 6 percent 
of the remaining portions of the appro- 
priations bill, 

This cut is a very mild one. I think 
the reduction should and could be as 
much as $1,000,000,000 without injury 
to any department of Government. 

This bill has been under consideration 
for a period of 4 weeks. I am disap- 
pointed that amendments to reduce ap- 
propriations in various departments of 
our Government have met with so little 
support. I have voted for every reduc- 
tion that I thought was fair and reason- 
able and have also offered amendments 
to reduce some of these items, even 
though they were defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, every expense item in 
this bill should have been “cut to the 
bone.” Of course, there are a good many 
projects and proposals included in the 
bill that contain certain benefits to par- 
ticular regions or areas. All items in 
this bill should be considered on the 
question as to whether they are really 
needed, and not because certain individ- 
uals or groups want them. 


Here we are today about to complete 
legislation that will charge the citizens 
of this country with a bill amounting to 
almost $30,000,000,000. This is almost 
$1,000 for every taxpaying family in this 
country. The responsibility of appro- 
priating funds to carry on the activities 
of our Government is the responsibility 
of the Members of Congress. We should 
assume that responsibility with a view 
of appropriating only such funds as are 
absolutely required, and should be fur- 
ther considered in the light of the fact 
that our country is already in debt to 
the extent of $260,000,000,000, and that 
we will have a deficit at the end of this 
year of more than $6,000,000,000. That 
is good reason why this Congress and 
this country should “tighten its belt.” 

The responsibility for the expenditure 
of these funds is with the administra- 
tion and the administrative agencies. 
This Congress ought to insist that those 
who are charged in handling such ex- 
penditures should see to it that every 
dollar appropriated under this bill is 
wisely and carefully expended. Every 
department of Government should be 
required to account in detail as to how 
and why and where these funds are 
expended. 

Many times I have complained and 
criticized departments of Government 
with regard to the use of funds with- 
out serious consideration and realiza- 
tion that they are spending the money 
of the taxpayers of this country. On 
too many occasions those responsible for 
expenditures have been extravagant and 
careless, and in too many cases wasteful. 
From now on let us have full and com- 
plete accounting. 

Furthermore, if any agency has un- 
expended funds on hand at the end of 
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the year, see that such funds are re- 
turned to the Treasury instead of in- 
sisting on spendirig them just because 
they have the funds on hand. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks on the various amendments as 
they are introduced in the Committee at 
that point in the Rercorp where the 
various amendments are considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
constrained to explain briefly my sup- 
port of various amendments to cut down 
the over-all appropriations provided for 
by this bill. 

To begin with, I look with great dis- 
favor upon the practice inaugurated by 
this bill of bringing to the House a so- 
called one-package appropriation bill. 
This bill appropriates almost $30,000,- 
000,000. It embodies provisions for de- 
partmental and agency appropriations 
heretofore included in 11 or 12 separate 
appropriation bills. 

In my opinion—I venture to express it 
despite the high regard I have for the 
ability, integrity, and patriotism of the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee and his fellow mem- 
bers—it is absolutely impossible, from a 
human, intellectual, and logical stand- 
point, efficiently and adequately for the 
House to study and consider the complex, 
multitudinous, and voluminous matters 
embraced in this bill in one single meas- 
ure and at one virtually uninterrupted 
time. The human mind simply cannot 
adequately apprehend or absorb, let 
alone act intelligently, upon such a large 
number of intricate statistical matters 
involving the determination of vital so- 
cial and economic policies without more 
mature deliberation and more detailed 
discussion. And if it were not for the 
serious legislative problem posed by the 
defeat of this measure I should almost be 
willing to recommit it and have its vari- 
ous provisions reported back to the 
House for action in separate categories, 
as has been formerly the practice. How- 
ever, such a course seems to me imprac- 
tical, and I am therefore compelled to 
vote along lines which I deem wise and 
salutary in order to curtail and reduce 
some of the huge sums appropriated by 
the bill. 

Iam not willing, in the light of present 
world conditions, to assume responsibil- 
ity for cutting down further the appro- 
priations for national defense. And I 
cannot subscribe to cutting the Veterans’ 
Administration or funds for adequate 
postal service or funds necessary to in- 
sure essential and vital services and ac- 
tivities of the Government. But we must 
move toward a balanced budget and the 
end of deficit spending and the adjust- 
ment of the huge national debt. I think 
there are many ways available to Gov- 
ernment agencies to slice the fat from 
current expenditures without harm or 
impairment to the essential functions of 
Government. The basic objectives of 
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the Hoover report are undeniably in the 
interest of national economy, govern- 
mental efficiency, and departmental ac- 
countability. The Congress must answer 
the plea of the people for sound adminis- 
tration of Federal affairs and the light- 
ening of tax burdens as soon as possible. 
A sound, healthy economy will be our 
best guaranty against national weak- 
ness in this critical period of history in 
which our free way of life is in peril. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the purpose of the pending amendment 
is to reduce the over-all expenditures 
of the Government as provided for in 
the pending appropriation bill. I have 
and will continue to give my support to 
the pending amendment and any other 
that seeks to accomplish this purpose. 
It is imperative that there shall be re- 
duction in the expense of conducting our 
Federal Government. 

There is no more important question 
before the Congress today than that of 
bringing our fiscal affairs into balance. 
At the present time we are spending be- 
yond our means. The result has been a 
deficit each year, with the exception of 
the 2 years when the Republicans had 
control of Congress in the Eightieth 
session. Prior to that time and since 
that time we have had a deficit each 
year. From present indications the defi- 
eit for this year will run upward of 
$6,000,000,000. In the coming fiscal year 
there is an indication that it may run 
as high as $8,000,000,000 if we spend at 
the rate fixed in the pending appropria- 
tion bill. We should not close our eyes 
to the harmful consequences that will 
result from the continuation of a policy 
of deficit spending. No individual can 
do this in his personal affairs, nor can 
any business do it, without reaping re- 
sults that will be disastrous. Nor can 
our Government do it. 

The situation becomes worse when we 
consider that, in addition to the present 
appropriation bill now before us, deal- 
ing only with our domestic affairs, there 
will shortly come before us bills ap- 
propriating huge sums of money to carry 
out our economic and military aid to 
foreign nations. The amount we are 
spending for such purposes is becoming 
alarming. And, from present reports it 
seems that now we must assume obliga- 
tions for the expenditure of funds in 
the countries of southeastern Asia. All 
of this is adding up to tremendous sums 
of money. How long are we going to be 
able to carry these burdensome expendi- 
tures? Every deficit adds to our na- 
tional debt. Increasing expenditures 
makes necessary additional taxes. We 
should be thinking and acting in terms 
of reduced expenditures and thereby 
make possible reduced taxation, 

There are some who, by their remarks, 
seem to think that the budget cannot 
be balanced. I do not agree with that 
viewpoint. I believe we can balance the 
budget by reducing expenditures, thereby 
we can reduce taxes and pay off some- 
thing on the national debt. I do not 
hesitate to say this can be done when 
there is a will to do it. The Republicans 
in the Eightieth Congress did reduce 
expenditures, did balance the budget, did 
pay off a substantial sum of our national 
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debt, did reduce taxes, and left a surplus 
in the Treasury. What has been done 
can be done again. It must be done if 
we are to maintain the strength and 
security of our Nation. This is a matter 
of prime importance. We do not know 
what the future holds in store for us. 
We, therefore, must make every effort 
to maintain our financial structure in 
a sound condition. If we do not do so, 
but permit it to grow continually weaker, 
then we are endangering our future na- 
tional security. This we must not do, 

Mr, KENNEDY, Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in support of the Taber amend- 
ment. It cuts approximately six hun- 
dred million from the appropriations. 

We are faced in fiscal 1951 with an 
operating deficit of over $6,000,000,000. 
How long can we continue deficit financ- 
ing on such a large scale with a national 
debt of over $258,000,000,000? 

I hope the Taber amendment will be 
accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
LYLE]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
refreshing day for the American people, 
refreshing in that we are now engaged in 
a discussion as to whose amendment we 
shall adopt to save them money. It is 
refreshing—and not bewildering, as has 
been previously stated. 

Let us be frank. The bewildering part 
of this entire procedure is the appropria- 
tions bill itself, and the method of its 
presentation. It utterly fails to provide 
the average Member of this body suf- 
ficient information by which to make an 
intelligent decision. I do not mean to 
infer that this is the fault of the distin- 
guished Members who labor so diligently 
on the committee. They do the best job 
possible with poor machinery. It is the 
fault of our method of consideration. 
Therefore, I think, it is inappropriate 
and inaccurate to say that the method 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THomas] for reduction of the ap- 
propriations bill is not an intelligent one. 

Members of this House must of neces- 
sity appropriate in a general way. That 
I may be fully understood, let me ask 
how many of you know how much money 
has been appropriated for telephone calls 
for the Department of Labor or the De- 
partment of Commerce, or for the pur- 
chase of gasoline or railroad or airplane 
tickets? How many of you know how 
much has been appropriated for salaries 
in the various agencies and their millions 
of employees? How many of you know 


how much has been appropriated for 


construction, for administration, for 
travel, for entertainment? Frankly, I 
do not believe that 1 percent of the Mem- 
bers of this House can cast an intelligent 
vote other than a general one. No Mem- 
ber of this House could conceivably 
spend enough hours in a day to attack 
the problem in such detail. 

To carry the point further, the appli- 
cations for funds do not come out of 
Congress, but from the administrative 
branch, through the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, which, incidentally, is an arm of the 
executive branch and not of the Con- 
gress. Their report is such that it is 
most difficult to comprehend, as all of 
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the Members of this body know from ex- 
perience, It is twice as thick as a Sears, 
Roebuck catalog, and not half so inter- 
esting. I have attempted, every year 
that I have been a Member of this House, 
to understand it, but it is put together 
in such a way, and probably of neces- 
sity, that I have great difficulty in doing 
so, and I am sure that the same is true 
of all of the Members of this body. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
ability and intelligence of the members 
of the Appropriations Committee, and 
for the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I know how laboriously they 
work, and I know that they do not enjoy 
spending the money of the American 
people. The system that is available to 
them and to us, however, in the prepara- 
tion and study of an appropriations bill, 
permits only a general appraisal. 

There are some who are qualified to 
analyze and judge the needs of some of 
the departments. I venture there is 
mone of us who is sufficiently familiar 
with the operation of all Government 
departments to be in position to correctly 
‘point out where money is being squan- 
dered and where it is being wisely spent. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
very appropriate, when we attempt to cut 
‘the appropriations, that we do so gen- 
erally, as has been suggested in the 
amendment of my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Tuomas, of Texas. That is 
the only way that makes sense. Let us 
say to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
‘the Government departments, This is 
‘what our Government can afford to 
spend. Use it to the best possible ad- 
vantage.“ They and they alone are in 
position to determine where curtailments 
can be made with the least loss of service 
to the people. 

In my judgment, the gentleman from 
Texas is rendering a distinct service to 
the American people and to this body 
in offering such an amendment. We 
must strengthen our fiscal position, and 
this, in my judgment, is the only way in 
which it can and will be done. And, as 
you know, this amendment in no way 
curtails our national defense. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Instead of having a 
new method, we had better go back to the 
old method of reporting appropriations 
so that we can understand them. This 
is the worst I ever heard of. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. This is a new meth- 
od, and that is one reason we do not 
have these details. 

Mr. LYLE. We have never had them 
in the 6 years I have been here. I have 
been constantly endeavoring to under- 
stand what we are doing with the peo- 
ple’s money. Therefore, I think the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tuomas], and the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], are both 
intelligent approaches. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I will say the only way 
we are ever going to get economy in Gov- 
ernment is to have a Congress that is 
going to vote economy, or you are not go- 
ing to get it. That does not apply to the 
gentleman now speaking, because I do 
not know his record, but I know that the 
only way we are going to have economy 
here is to vote economy. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, many of 
us from time to time are economy- 
minded, so we think, but when it comes 
down to the voting we soon find that 
we are not economy-minded, but econ- 
omy-mouthed. I trust that we shall not 
be so today. It is estimated that this 
amendment will save $500,000,000. That 
is not a saving to the rich alone, but a 
saving to every American, It is a step 
that should strengthen our economy. It 
is a step that should strengthen Amer- 
ica. It is a step that should inspire the 
executive departments to weed out the 
useless and unnecessary functions that 
most naturally and surely must be a part 
of each of them. If they do not have 
the money, they will not spend it un- 
necessarily. I shall support both the 
Thomas and the Taber amendments, for 
I believe them to be in the interest my 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, very 
definitely the need for some economy has 
been established by these weeks of de- 
bate and by events throughout the coun- 
try. Yesterday we were told of informa- 
tion which could not be made public, 
which seemed to point to the conclusion 
that we are in danger of going to war. 
Obviously, if there was any justification 
for those statements being made, and 
any justification for increasing the 
amounts for the military, then, regard- 
less of our previous attitude, our legisla- 
tive sins, or our waste, the time has come 
when we simply must get into financial 
condition to sustain a war effort. Sec- 
ondly, the people of this country are de- 
manding excise tax cuts in order that 
business may be encouraged; and, third- 
ly, the American people are getting 
mighty worried about the value of their 
savings and insurance and bonds. So, it 
becomes incumbent upon this House and 
this Congress to reduce the total cost of 
Government. 

Now then, in this particular situation 
where we have three possibilities before 
us, I can see no reason why we cannot 
support the Taber amendment, and in 
the event it fails, support the Thomas 
amendment, I have listened here today 
to some very eloquent arguments about 
the Congress surrendering its power to 
the executive. Let me say this to you 
that historically the importance of legis- 
lative control of the purse had to do with 
moneys appropriated. That power was 
designed to prevent the king or the ad- 
ministrator from extracting money from 
the people without the consent of the peo- 
ple’s representatives. Now then, the 
Thomas amendment is built upon a sit- 
uation where each specific item has been 
outlined, the specific amounts fixed, the 
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total amount fixed, and then it simply 
carries the final statement that the ex- 
ecutive must spend some percent less 
than we have previously agreed to. Now, 
that is not surrendering our power. It is 
a further order to the executive that the 
total amount must be reduced this much, 
Certainly, if it were a matter of surren- 
dering legislative power it would have 
been possible for the gentleman from 
Texas IMr. Tuomas] to have gone 
back and suggested a cut of so much in 
each item. But, as a realistic thing, to 
get the cost down, and to provide further 
for some flexibility with a change of cir- 
cumstances, he has proposed, and I be- 
lieve wisely, that the executive be in- 
structed to cut the budget; not given the 
privilege of cutting it, but instructed to 
cut it. Now, that is not a surrender of 
power. The only thing I see the matter 
with the Thomas amendment is that it is 
not sufficiently high in the amount or- 
dered cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
COUDERT. ] 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, up 
to the hour of 1:40 on this day of grace 
the United States is still whirling down 
the road to ruin. This House will in a 
few minutes have an opportunity either 
to lend added impetus to that wild flight 
to disaster or to put on the brakes and 
turn the ship of state back upon a sound 
course, to sound fiscal policy, to a course 
that will save the value of the American 
dollar and the savings of the American 
people. 

In my humble judgment, what we do 
this afternoon may well be a fateful de- 
cision, because if we accept this bill in 
its present form we will have pretty well 
committed ourselves to an indefinite 
continuance of unlimited, reckless, dis- 
astrous, inflationary deficit spending. 

Iam in favor of the Taber amendment 
because it is the obvious sound and con- 
stitutional way of meeting this problem. 

It is the way the House should meet 
that major responsibility which is its 
responsibility first and foremost. If the 
Taber amendment should fail, I expect 
to support the Thomas amendment. It 
is not as effective and it is not the direct 
approach, but if the majority party is 
unwilling to support a sound and effec- 
tive approach as offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER], then I for one do not intend to 
allow partisan considerations to affect 
my judgment on a matter of the utmost 
importance to the Nation, to wit, a be- 
ginning of national economy in budget- 
ary matters. 

The distinguished gentlewoman from 
Utah had some very pertinent remarks 
to make about this bill and about the 
failure of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to understand 
what they are doing. Mr. Chairman, let 
me say to my fellow Members that the 
responsibility for that curious situation 
is largely that of the majority members 
of the Committee on Appropriations who 
forced upon the committee this mon- 
strosity which we call the one-package 
bill. This entire bill came before the 
full committee with its $29,000,000,000 of 
authorizations and appropriations and 
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in about 2 hours it was whipped through 
the full committee. No Member had an 
opportunity to get a bird’s-eye view or 
to find out what was in any part of the 
bill except that of his own little sub- 
committee. In my humble judgment 
what has happened up to this time has 
demonstrated the utter failure of the 
one-package approach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Preston]. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
has been a very interesting discussion 
today and as I sat here listening to 
the various comments pro and con and 
listening to those who are pleading for 
this approach to fix our fiscal policy 
for 1951, I wondered where all those 
Members were during the 3 months that 
the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations crept each morning at 10 
o’clock down into the catacombs of the 
Capitol and stayed there until 6 o'clock 
in the evening sweating over this bill. 

I wonder why these people who want 
to settle this fiscal matter in one fell 
swoop in this manner today did not come 
before our subcommittee and tell us 
then that the people of America are 
disturbed? Not a single Member of the 
House appeared before the subcommit- 
tee on which I served and esked us to 
reduce any item in any specific amount. 
I daresay that if the subcommittee 
chairmen here today were to take the 
well and comment on this phase of the 
matter, they, too, would say that no 
Member of the Congress came before 
their subcommittees and pled for the 
reduction of a single item. No, my 
friends—you know where they were then. 
The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were appearing before the 
legislative committees, asking for au- 
thorizations for expenditures. That is 
where they were. They were asking for 
projects in their own States and their 
own districts and it is only about 60 days 
before the primaries that they wake up 
to the fact that the people are becom- 
ing economy-conscious in the country. 
They did not think about it at the time 
the Committee on Appropriations were 
working on this bill doing its best to 
bring a sensible bill to the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentle- 
man from Georgia please tell the Mem- 
bers of the House just what committee 
the Member from the Fourth District of 
Ohio appeared before during this ses- 
sion of the Congress, or during any other 
session of the Congress to ask for an 
appropriation either directly or indi- 
rectly for his district in Ohio? 

Mr. PRESTON. May I say to the 
gentleman that the gentleman from 
Georgia has been so busy these days that 
he has not tried to keep up with the 
activities of the Member from the Fourth 
District of Ohio. i 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would like to ad- 
vise the gentleman from Georgia as well 
as other members of the committee that 
the Member from the Fourth Ohio Dis- 
trict has not appeared before any com- 
mittee or any subcommittee requesting 
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authorizations or increased authoriza- 
tions for his district in Ohio. And he 
does not intend to do so. I might fur- 
ther refer the gentleman from Georgia 
to that well-written editorial in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post which tells the story 
of how the Fourth District of Ohio solved 
their own problem of flood control in 
the great Ohio Vailey. 

Mr. PRESTON. I yielded for a ques- 
tion, not for an oration. I will ask the 
gentleman from the Fourth District of 
Ohio if he appeared before any com- 
mittee asking for any economy. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I did not appear 
before your committee asking for econ- 
omy. That was the duty of the mem- 
bers of your committee to effect econ- 
omies. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. If this Thomas amendment is 
adopted, I hope the first place the Presi- 
dent applies the cut will be the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Represent- 
atives, and cuts the salaries and money 
that we spend so freely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
morning we heard the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] talk about being practical. 
We also heard the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi talk about using 
common sense. We heard the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rapavt], talk about 
economy, “but.” 

Mr. Chairman, the President is going 
around the country in a special train 
telling the farmers how bad off they are. 
It reminds me very much of the fellow 
crying the blues with a ham under each 
arm. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose the President 
finds out the engineer on this train is on 
strike and will not be able to get him 
back. Choo, choo, choo, woo, woo, woo. 
Train stop. The President ought to tell 
the people of this country that they will 
have to do one of three things. He will 
either have to spend less, tax more, or 
we go bust. Choo, choo, choo, woo, woo, 
woo, Cannot we get some economy in 
Government? 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman 
for that contribution. 

I want to say that at the present time 
we have between $4,000,000,000 to $4,- 
750,000,000 tied up in surplus foods; right 
on down the line, wheat corn, cotton, 
down to soybeans. A couple of weeks ago 
we voted another $2,000,000,000 for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to buy 
more surplus food products. Then the 
following week we had ECA, and we set 
up a billion dollars, which is a thousand 
million dollars, to buy more foodstuffs in 
the open market. Instead of taking this 
$1,000,000,000 that we appropriated to 
buy food in the open markets and set it 
up to purchase armaments, we are going 
to buy more foodstuffs when we cannot 
even now find places to store the food 
that we have already purchased. 

This means that from the appropria- 


tions established, that they will be in a 
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position to purchase $3,000,000,000 more 
of foodstuffs. Certainly that is not be- 
ing practical. Certainly that is not 
common sense, when we have already 
tied up over $4,000,000,000 in foodstuffs 
and we are getting ready to buy up to 
$3,000,000,000 more. It is regrettable 
that the billion dollars set up in the ECA 
appropriation is not going into our na- 
tional defense program for armaments, 
and that the four billion or more of stock- 
pile foodstuffs that we now have, be used 
for distribution to those countries that 
need it, rather than spending another 
billion dollars in the open market to 
purchase foodstuffs. Here would have 
been a chance to save a billion dollars. 
We could have cut a billion dollars off of 
the ECA, because we already have the 
foodstuffs stockpiled that could be used 
to meet the demands to take care of any 
situation that might arise anywhere in 
the world. That would have been 
practical and common sense. 

As my good friend from Michigan [Mr. 
RaBautT] says, Why, sure. We are for 
economy, but.” 

Let us not kid ourselves. Subsidy pay- 
ments are great vote getters. We should 
be looking after the best interests of our 
country and economizing to build up our 
national defense to meet the needs and 
demands that may be made upon us 
if we suddenly find ourselves in an 
emergency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. ‘ 

The gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Javits] is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to speak on these amend- 
ments, but I felt impelled to do so for 
a rather special reason at this time. We 
are discussing whether or not we shall 
vote an amendment which may cut 8600, 
000,000, or one which will cut $500,000,- 
000, or one which will cut somewhere 
between $60,000,000 and $250,000,000. 
But one thing that has been completely 
overlooked is that should we cut to the 
extent of any one of these amounts the 
deficit will still remain at six to seven bil- 
lion dollars. Therefore, there must be 
something we are not dealing with when 
after 3 weeks of debate and months of 
consideration by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations we are still in that position, 
and I take these few minutes to call to 
the attention of the House two things 
that we should be thinking about at a 
time when the shoe is pinching, and it 
is pinching right now. 

First, in our thinking we forget about 
what has been happening in the 3 weeks 
we have had this bill under considera- 
tion, how we have been passing legisla- 
tion which establishes fundamental pol- 
icy that costs the United States hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. It is not just 
a question of what we might cut this af- 
ternoon, but it is a question such as the 
high fixed farm price parity is concerned 
which is holding up food prices as far as 
city consumers are concerned, costing 
vast sums of money and at the same time 
imperiling farmers because it is just 
stretching the rubber band much too far. 

Second, we are not thinking enough 
about what America makes. It is not 
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America makes that is so important. I 
hazard the hope that when the time 
comes the House will pay as serious at- 
tention as it is paying here now, to the 
proposals for small business, the pro- 
posals to stabilize our own economy in 
respect of employment, the proposals to 
expand our program of giving technical 
aid abroad and thus enormously increas- 
ing world-trade markets; the proposals 
for facilitating world trade, proposals for 
taking care of displacement which may 
be caused by what is going to be essen- 
tial for the United States, a new import 
outlook. I hope that at least in those 
days we will remember this time today 
and remember that it is just as impor- 
tant to decide on how to help what Amer- 
ica makes as it is to decide on how to 
cut what America spends. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. It is time we looked after 
American business in this country but 
suppose that at that same time we are 
looking after all the people of this world, 
how can we look after our own when we 
let them come in and take the American 
market from our manufacturers? How 
can we cure unemployment that way? 
It cannot be done. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and I have talked that out 
before. It is only by expanding the mar- 
kets of the world that America will be 
able to sell more of her own goods and 
increase her own employment. ġ 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I wish to join with my 
colleague the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rich] in complimenting the 
gentleman from New York on his fine 
statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. REES. The gentleman has indi- 
cated that one of the factors of high cost 
of living is farm prices. Does the gen- 
tleman realize that in a 15-cent loaf of 
bread only 2 cents represents what the 
farmer in the Middle West gets for the 
wheat in that loaf of bread? Does the 
gentleman realize that the farmer gets 
only 22 cents a dozen for eggs for which 
the gentleman from New York pays 70 
cents? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have found no fault 
with the farmer, but only with policy 
which must be reviewed—including this 
very spread to which the gentleman re- 
fers. I believe in the stabilization of 
farm prices but it must have a relation 
to the realities the city dweller faces. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection, 
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PEOPLE DEMAND ECONOMY 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. This 
amendment would save the taxpayers of 
the Nation more than $600,000,000. I 
wish we could make a larger saving. We 
are confronted at this point in the bill 
with three amendments. The first by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr, THOM- 
As], whose amendment would perhaps 
make a saving of about $500,000,000. 
This amendment, however, leaves the 
authority to the Chief Executive. The 
other amendment is that of the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. Cannon] which 
he indicates would make a saving of 
about $50,000,000, The Taber amend- 
ment, however, is the only one of the 
three that actually is mandatory and 
definitely makes a real and definite de- 
crease. That is the amendment I hope 
the House will vote for. 

I am proud of my membership on the 
committee which brought this huge ap- 
propriation bill to this House with a cut 
of $1,500,000,000 below the President’s 
budget figure. I am also proud of my 
membership on the subcommittee which 
decreased the President’s budget figures 
by nearly $100,000,000 in our bill. 

Members of this House will recall that 
when we first presented this huge ap- 
propriation bill I took the floor and 
stated that although we made initial cuts 
in the committee that there is room for 
more reductions. The people in my dis- 
trict want economy if we can make same 
without serious injury to the necessary 
functions of Government. Here is our 
opportunity to do this. I am familiar 
with the items in the Taber amendment 
and I feel certain that this decrease will 
not apply to the necessary defense items 
nor to the veteran portions of the bill. 
There is still room to cut out a large 
amount of personnel, travel, administra- 
tion and other items in Government 
without seriously injuring any of the 
necessary functions. 

Mr, Chairman, we must make reduc- 
tions in unnecessary expenditures and 
this is the place to do this. With a pub- 
lic debt of more than $260,000,000,000 
and an annual interest charge on that 
public debt of $6,000,000,000 and an an- 
nual cost of $50,000,000 to administer the 
debt is one real reason why something 
must be done now. We know that we are 
faced with a deficit of about $7,000,000,- 
000 a year. Financial ruin is staring us 
in the face. We know we must make ex- 
penditures for our national defense. We 
can cut very little or nothing in that item. 
So we must make the savings in other 
sections of the bill. Even with this sav- 
ing of more than half a billion dollars in 
the Taber amendment we will not be able 
to balance the budget but we will make 
a start in that direction. We did a good 
job in this regard in the Eightieth Con- 
gress when we balanced the budget, paid 
on the public debt, showed a little sur- 
plus, and even cut taxes, Necessary 
Government functions were not injured. 
This is an example we must follow in 
this Eighty-first Congress. 

THE FARM PROBLEM 

Regarding another matter—that 
which was referred to by the previous 
the gentleman from New 
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York—that is the question of the farmer. 
I wish to state that the farmers in my 
district are in favor of economy and 
want the budget balanced eventually. 
In reply to his intimation that the farm- 
er is so well off, I may state that the facts 
do not bear out this belief. By such 
statements you would think that the 
farmers get everything the consumers 
pay for what they eat. This is far from 
the truth. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. I want to 
say just a few words to correct somewhat 
the impression left by the gentleman 
from New York as to the cost of our 
farm price supports. I wonder if he 
realizes that the entire price-support 
program has not exceeded a total of 
$1,140,000,000 since 1939. This is based 
on the testimony of Mr. Brannan given 
to our subcommittee last January 12. I 
think the gentleman will agree upon 
those statistics and that $100,000,000 a 
year is a small cost when we consider the 
great good a prosperous agriculture does 
for our entire economy. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota for his statement in be- 
half of the farmers. Were the farmers 
to give away everything they produced 
the people in the East would still be 
paying at least 75 percent for many agri- 
culture products. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is an argument 
in favor of price supports for the farm- 
ers which the gentleman helped so much 
in bringing about during his service in 
Congress. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has also fought 
for years for this program. Will the 
gentleman further agree that were it 
not for the fact we have held farm prices 
to that level we call parity the indus- 
trial sections of our Nation would cer- 
tainly suffer from a lot of unemploy- 
ment? 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is right. The people of the 
East ought to realize the farmer should 
get at least the cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. He has always been one 
of the best friends the farmers have in 
Congress and the State of Nebraska has 
a right to be proud of him. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his last statement, 
The farmer is entitled to cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit. 

Mr. STEFAN. He has not been get- 
ting it for a long, long time. The farmer 
today is the man who suffers first from 
a decrease in food prices and always 
pays high prices for things he buys. Cer- 
tainly the gentleman will agree with me 
that if the transportation and the dis- 
tribution problems were solved we would 
solve a whole lot of our economic ills 
so far as the farmer is concerned. I 
have introduced a transportation bill 
with hopes that it will help solve this 
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problem. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. CARL H. ANDERSEN] and other 
great friends of the American farmer 
favor this approach to solve our trans- 
portation and distribution problem. 
In the meantime we must keep fighting 
for full support on farm prices; other- 
wise the farmer will suffer and the la- 
boring, business, and professional men 
will suffer with him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
Irvine]. 

Mr. IRVING. Mr. Chairman, I doubt 
if I can contribute too much in the short 
time available to me, but I would like 
to say a few words here regarding this 
bill. First, I want to refer to the state- 
ment made by the whip of the party on 
the left that only a few Democrats had 
voted for economy, that the Republicans 
were outvoted, and so forth. He com- 
plimented his Members for being on the 
floor. Where were they? The gentle- 
man knows there were not too many of 
them here and that at any time they 
— have done right well if they had 

n. 

I recall being on the floor practically 
every day before the Easter vacation and 
every day since. Irecall the very notice- 
able absence of Members on the floor 
during all of this time while we were 
reading and during the discussion of the 
$29,000,000,000 appropriation bill which 
we have before us. Further than that, 
I want to say that several comments 
were made by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JensEN] about the diligence of the 
Democratic whip in being able to round 
up a few more votes every time so that 
the Republicans could not make their 
votes for economy count. I think if 
their whip and their party had been as 
diligent about getting on the floor and 
staying on the floor practically any day 
they could have outvoted the Democrats 
on this proposition because the Demo- 
crats did not stay on the floor either. 
There were times when there were only 
40 or 50 Members on the floor and some- 
times less than that. I have been some- 
what skeptical about this siuation and 
the earnestness and sincerity of people 
who are attempting to make a political 
issue out of economy. Perhaps they do 
not really want real economy as bad as 
png want it for an issue which they need 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRVING. No. The gentleman 
wastes too much of the taxpayers’ 
money every time he gets down here in 
the well of the House hollering about 
economy and does not practice it him- 
self. 


Mr. RICH. The gentleman does not 

believe in economy, he does not vote for 

-economy, and he knows his statement is 
not the truth. 

Mr. IRVING. I did not yield to the 
gentleman. He does not know what he 
is talking about. In fact his statements 
are utterly unfounded and perhaps acci- 
dentally false. If he will check the REC- 
orp he will find that I have voted for 
economy. He will also find that I prac- 
tice it in the conduct of my office and in 
many other ways that I shall be glad 
to tell him about. Of course, I think he 
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knows very well how money is wasted in 
many ways. : 

I refuse to yield further. The gentle- 
man wastes the time of the House every 
day singing the same song over and over 
again. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
the Appendix are filled with all kinds of 
useless, needless, and ineffective state- 
ments and so forth that cost the tax- 
payers money. He has cried wolf and 
whined so many times that it has gotten 
to be a joke. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRVING. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a 
good idea if the Congress would practice 
a little economy itself. I think that 
maybe the various branches and depart- 
ments of this Government would be a 
little more inclined to practice economy 
themselves if there was a fairly eco- 
nomical Congress here showing that they 
also believed in economy and would be 
willing to take the same medicine they 
prescribe so freely for others, thereby 
pointing a way and setting an example 
for them. I do not know but what they 
may get a little disgusted being preached 
at for economy all the time, and they 
may well say, “Well, here is a Congress 
wasting money right and left. They do 
not practice economy themselves, so why 
should we?” I have always been told if 
you want somebody to do something, set 
that kind of an example for them, and I 
think it probably would be a good idea 
for the Congressmen themselves to get 
down to business and practice economy 
in the running of their own affairs. 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRVING. No; I refuse to yield. 
Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman re- 
ferred to me. Will he yield? 

Mr. IRVING. I referred in no manner 
that was critical. I hope that he can get 
all of his Members out here to vote for 
economy, because I surely think they 
could have outvoted the Democrats every 
time in favor of economy if they had 
really wanted to. I would like to see 
them actually do so. 

Mr. ARENDS. With a 92 Democratic 
majority we cannot. 

Mr. IRVING. There has never been a 
§2-percent majority on the floor in all 
the weeks we have been considering this 
bill, and it looked to me just like the Re- 
publicans were counting out their Mem- 
bers to have just a few less each time 
than the Democrats so that they could 
say that they could not vote these econ- 
omy measures. Now the Democrats are 
for real economy, not false economy that 
in the end costs the taxpayers more. 
How about 1947-48? The Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau was cut so that the Govern- 
ment lost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. This certainly is not sound econ- 
omy—save a few dollars and lose mil- 
lions. That is why we need to make sep- 
arate and individual cuts or reductions 
where they can be made without losing 
efficiency. Why did not we do so while 
we were working on this bill the last 
several weeks instead of trying to pass 
the buck to the President? Weare dodg- 
ing our responsibility and giving away 
duties if we do that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, 
O'SULLIVAN]. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard a great deal o? very caustic 
and severe criticism from the Republi- 
can side of this House of Representatives 
concerning this omnibus appropriation 
bill. The various appropriations con- 
tained in the budget and reflected in 
this bill have been called by some pre- 
vious Republican speakers some very 
bad and unseemly things—some terrible 
names—and the impression has gone 
forth to the public generally that this 
bill is a sort of haphazard affair; that 
no one had any real concern about the 
money approprieted or the purposes of 
the appropriation except these self- 
crowned saviors of the Republic who are 
but a small segment of the Congress. 
Their concern, however, started tô be 
manifested only when this bill began to 
be discussed before the Committee of the 
Whole. They never testified themselves 
before any appropriations subcommittee. 

The word seems to have gone out from 
the Republican strategy committee to 
use to the full the present appropriations 
bill for its nefarious political purposes 
in an effort to persuade the people 
through the reactionary press of the Na- 
tion that the present appropriations 
could be cut so as to balance the budget. 
In some instances they have succeeded 
in so fooling the people. The only daily 
newspaper in Omaha has been such a 
paid tool for this unholy lobby and for 
days has run articles and editorials on 
its front page, and as a consequence I 
have received 59 letters from my district 
to the effect that the budget should be 
balanced and that President Truman 
ought to be stopped in his efforts to foist 
such a budget upon the people. Here- 
tofore I never thought that it would be 
humanly possible for reactionary repub- 
licanism to so deceive the people. There 
seems to be a concentrated effort to give 
out false information to the people 
through the kept press of the Nation 
and vie with nazism, fascism, and 
Stalinism to repeat the lies so often 
that the people would put full credence 
in them. I shall take my remaining 
time to call the attention of this House 
and the readers of the CoNGRESIONAL 
Recorp to certain undeniable truths con- 
cerning budget balancing and the way 
this budget, as contained in this omnibus 
appropriations bill, was made up. 

First of all, this budget cannot be bal- 
anced at this time. It is humanly im- 
possible. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER] and every other truthful 
Republican and Democratic Congress- 
man will tell you that. There are 
$14,000,000,000 of fixed charges which 
cannot be cut. This leaves a balance of 
about $15,000,600,000 to run the Gov- 
ernment and pay for all other items of 
expense. If it were not for the cold war, 
the budget could be balanced and some- 
thing could be paid on the national debt. 
Other speakers have and will explain this 
in greater detail. 

Now, is this budget in its present form 
as reflected by the omnibus appropria- 
tions bill made up by the President? 
The undeniable answer is “No.” It is 
made up in the following fashion: Prior 
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to the beginning of each fiscal year—be- 
fore July 1—each of the departments 
‘of Government requests each of its 
various subdivisions to make up esti- 
mates as to the amount of money neces- 
sary to run each of same. Experts in 
each subdivision furnish the heads of the 
departments with this carefully pre- 
pared, itemized data. Then the heads 
of the departments go carefully through 
these items and eliminate all unneces- 
sary costs, Then the heads of each of 
the departments of Government trans- 
mit their corrected and trimmed budgets 
to the Bureau of the Budget, which is 
composed of many highly trained and 
capable experts, who examine carefully 
these financial demands of the heads of 
the departments of Government, and in 
turn eliminate all discovered duplica- 
tions and unnecessary expenses, and 
finally makes up the budgetary demands 
and transmits them to the President, 
who in turn has his experts examine and 
check these items, and then sends them 
to the Congress. They are then sent to 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, because all ap- 
propriations must originate, under the 
United States Constitution, in the House 
of Representatives. The Committee on 
Appropriations is composed of 45 able 
men, comprised of Democrats and Re- 
publicans. 

The membership of the present Ap- 
propriations Committee is as follows: 


Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, Eighty-first Congress: CLAR- 
ENCE CANNON, Missouri, Chairman; Joun H. 
Kerr, Nerth Carolina; GEORGE H. MAHON, 
Texas; Harry R. SHEPPARD, California; AL- 
BERT THOMAS, Texas; MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Ohio; W. F. NORRELL, Arkansas; ALBERT GORE, 
Tennessee; Jaum L. WHITTEN, Mississippi: 
Gronen W. ANDREWS, Alabama; JOHN J. 
Rooney, New York; J. VaucHaNn Gary, Vir- 
ginia; Jor B. Bates, Kentucky; Joun E. Fo- 
GaRTy, Rhode Island; Henry M. JACKSON, 
Washington; Ronznr L. F. Srxes, Florida; 
ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, New Mexico; WiL- 
LIAM G. STIGLER, Oklahoma; E. H. HEDRICK, 
West Virginia; Prince H. Preston, JR., Geor- 
gia; Orro E. PAssman, Louisiana; Lovis C. 
Ranaur, Michigan; DANIEL J. FLOOD, Penn- 
Sylvania: CHRISTOPHER C. McGratu, New 
York; Smney R. Yates, Illinois; FOSTER 
FurcoLo, Massachusetts; Epwarp H. KRUSE, 
IR., Indiana; JOHN Taser, New York; RICH- 
ARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, Massachusetts: 
CHARLES A. PLuMLEY, Vermont; ALBERT J. 
ENGEL, Michigan; Kart STEFAN, Nebraska; 
Francis Case, South Dakota; Franx B. 
Keere, Wisconsin; Ben F. Jensen, Iowa; 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, Minnesota; WALT Horan, 
Washington; GORDON CANFIELD, New Jersey; 
Ivor D. Fenton, Pennsylvania; LOWELL 
STOCKMAN, Oregon; JoHN PHILLIPS, Cali- 
fornia; ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, Kansas; FRED- 
ERIC R. COUDERT, JR, New York; CLIFF 
CLEVENGER, Ohio; EARLY Wiso, Indiana. 


This full Committee on Appropriations 
is divided into the following subcom- 
mittees: 


District of Columbia—Subcommittee: 
Jor B. Bates, Kentucky, Chairman; SIDNEY 
R. Yates, Illinois; Foster Furco.o, Massa- 
chusetts; RALPH E. CHURCH, Illinois; LOWELL 
STOCKMAN, Oregon. 

House of Representatives, Architect of the 
Capitol, Botanic Gardens, Library of Con- 
gress, Government Printing Ofice—Subcom- 
mittee: CHRISTOPHER C. McGratH, New York, 
chairman; MICHAEL J. Kirwan, Ohio; GEORGE 


W. ANDREWS, Alabama; ANTONIO M. FERNAN- 
DEZ, New Mexico (temporarily assigned); 
Gorpon CANFIELD, New Jersey: Errerr P. 
ScrivNer, Kansas. 

Department of State, Department of Jus- 
tice, Department of Commerce, the Judici- 
ary—Subcommittee: JohN J. Rooney, New 
York, chairman; DANIEL J. FLOOD, Pennsyl- 
vania; Prince H. Preston, Georgia; Karu 
STEFAN, Nebraska; CL CLEVENGER, Ohio. 

Treasury Department, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Sub- 
committee: J. WVaucHan Gary, Virginia, 
chairman; ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, New Mex- 
ico; Orro E. Passman, Louisiana; GORDON 
CANFIELD, New Jersey; FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
JR., New York. 

Department of Labor, Federal Security 
Agency, National Labor Relations Board, Na- 
tional Mediation Board, Railroad Retirement 
Board, Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—Subcommittee: Jon E. FOGARTY, 
Rhode Island, chairman; E. H. HEDRICK, West 
Virginia; CHRISTOPHER C. MCGRATH, New 
York; FRANK B. KEEFE, Wisconsin; Errerr P. 
Schryvxnn, Kansas. 

Department of Agriculture—Subcommit- 
tee: Jaun L. WHITTEN, Mississippi, chair- 
man; WILLIAM G. STIGLER, Oklahoma; Ep- 
warp H. KRUSE, JR., Indiana; H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN, Minnesota; Warr Horan, Washington, 

Department of the Interior—Subcommit- 
tee: MICHAEL J. Kirwan, Ohio, chairman; 
W. F. NORRELL, Arkansas; Henry M. JACK- 
son, Washington; BEN F. Jensen, Iowa; Ivor 
D. Fenton, Pennsylvania. 

Executive office of the President, sundry 
independent offices and agencies, General 
Services Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, Tennessee Valley Authority—Subcom- 
mittee: ALBERT THomas, Texas, chairman; 
ALBERT Gorg, Tennessee; GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 
Alabama; Francis Case, South Dakota; JOHN 
Pritt Lips, California. 

Civil functions, Department of the Army 
Subcommittee: Joun H. Kear, North Caro- 
lina, chairman; CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri; 


Lovis C. Ranaut, Michigan; JohN TABER, New" 


York; RICHARD B. WiccLesworTH, Massachu- 
setts. 

Department of Defense—Subcommittee: 
Grorcr H. MAHON, Texas, chairman; Harry 
R. SHEPPARD, California; Roprerr L. F. SIKES, 
Florida: ALBERT J. ENGEL, Michigan; CHARLES 
A. PLUMLEY, Vermont. 


Since the adoption this year of the 
one-package appropriation bill called the 
Omnibus Appropriation bill, another final 
screening committee has been set up 
called the Central Subcommittee and it 
is as follows: 


Central Subcommittee: Louis C. Ranaut, 
Michigan, chairman; W. F. NORRELL, Arkan- 
sas; ALBERT GORE, Tennessee, E. H. HEDRICK, 
West Virginia; Orro E. Passman, Louisiana; 
JOHN TABER, New York; Rrcuarp B. WIGGLES- 
WORTH, Massachusetts; KARL STEFAN, Ne- 
braska. Alternates: Henry M. JACKSON, 
Washington; WILLIAM G. STIGLER, Oklahoma; 
Sipney R. YATES, Illinois; ALBERT J. ENGEL, 
Michigan; Franx B. KEEFE, Wisconsin. 


All of the aforementioned 10 commit- 
tees have held hearings for a long period 
of time and have done painstaking and 
diligent work and when they had gone 
over the budget proposals made by the 
President, and checked every matter 
thoroughly and made reductions where 
they deemed they should be made, their 
finished product was reviewed and re- 
checked by the central subcommittee, 
which also made reductions, and then 
the present bill was drafted reducing the 
estimates in the President’s proposal by 
a very sizable sum, 
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Is there anyone who is wild and reck- 
less enough to say that the making up 
of this budget was not a careful and 
painstaking effort? 

Who is there who would be so ignoble 
and unjust as to find fault with the 
splendid service rendered by this Appro- 
priations Committee to the rest of the 
Congress and to the Nation and its peo- 
ple? Why should I believe my reaction- 
ary home-town newspaper, and its 59 
letter writers, and turn down the skilled 
and mature judgment of the subcom- 
mittees on appropriations and the cen- 
tral committee on appropriations and 
the full committee on appropriations? 
It just does not make sense to me and 
I shall stand back of these fine patriotic 
Democrats and Republicans who worked 
so hard and well to do a splendid job 
on this one-package budget, because 
they had all the facts at their disposal, 
and my other advisers had no facts at 
all—just a pack of lies. 

When this bill is completed before the 
House it will then go to the Senate for 
rechecking, rescreening before its ap- 
propriation subcommittees and com- 
mittee. It will be debated and voted 
upon in the Senate. If the Senate dis- 
agrees with the House, conferees of both 
bodies will be appointed, and all differ- 
ences will be resolved and when both 
bodies agree it will go to the President, 
who can either sign the bill or veto it. 
If it is vetoed by the President it can be 
passed over his veto, if the proper ma- 
jority is obtained. 

No, my friends, this is not a hap- 
hazard, loosely thrown together, damn- 
able, or outrageous budget bill at all, 
careless praters to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It is a splendidly considered 
bill and will end up, I am sure, as a 
splendid law which everyone of us, ex- 
cept the chronic or soreheads and belly- 
achers, can support. 

Iam sorry to take up so much time in 
detailing the foregoing matters but I 
believe it was worth the effort. 

True our national debt is high because 
of past wars and their aftermath. The 
debt is now about $257,000,000,000. Iask 
the complainers which they would pre- 
fer, an unbombed Nation with a large 
debt, or a bombed Nation with an in- 
consequential debt? We had to pay a 
high price to win these wars but do you 
not think it was worth it? We should 
make every effort to economize, but not 
walk backward in trying to do it, but 
forward. We must carry on this cold 
war to try to avert world war III. We 
must be prepared and if my vote will 
do it we shall be prepared. 

Our Nation is not bankrupt, nor any 
way near bankruptcy. Our physical as- 
sets are well worth over $684,000,000,000. 
Our national income is $225,000,000,000 
plus. We are heavily in debt now, but 
when peace finally comes it will be as a 
drop in the bucket if we can still keep 
the enemies from our shores and splat- 
ter theirs with bombs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the more I listen to the dis- 
cussion and the nearer we approach the 
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end of the time we have for the discus- 
sion of this amendment the more con- 
vinced I am that the discussion has gone 
deeper than whether we shall cut.a cer- 
tain amount of money from the bill be- 
fore us. We have gone to a basic prin- 
ciple in the form of government under 
which the United States operates. 

If you will read history as it refers to 
other nations that have gone through the 
same experience and also the papers and 
the records of the discussions of the men 
who set up our kind of government more 
than 170 years ago, you will realize why it 
is that the form of government we have 
has existed for some 170 years, while 
every other government in the world that 
was in existence at that time has changed 
its government in that period. 

What happened in this new country 
was that we took the records and the 
experiences of the other nations of the 
world up to that time and, in the hands 
of men like Jefferson, Madison, and 
Hamilton, and others, we took the weak- 
nesses of those governments and the 
strengths and out of them created a gov- 
ernment that had the simple principles 
embodied in our Constitution. For that 
reason we have existed as a free govern- 
ment when other nations of the world 
have lost their freedoms. 

One of the essential features of our 
form of government has been the con- 
trol of the purse, the control of the power 
of appropriation and of taxation, in the 
hands of the representatives of the peo- 
ple. The moment we give that up, even 
by the process of saying to the executive 
branch, “You take our work, which we 
have been unable to finish, and you work 
on it,” the minute we do that we have 
surrendered one of the strengths in our 
Government. 

As a practical matter, then, what would 
happen? Do you, Mr. Chairman, or do 
any of the people here, want to put into 
the hands of any one man of either party 
in the executive arm of the Government 
the right to determine where cuts shall 
be made in the budget, without consid- 
eration or representation or discussion 
among the representatives of the people 
who would be affected? 

So I rise to remark that we have come 
today to another milestone in the his- 
tory of the United States, that we shall 
stand up today and be counted on wheth- 
er we are still for the republic, for free 
government, and for government in the 
hands of the people’s representatives, or 
whether we shall move one step farther 
toward centralization of government, 
which inevitably in the history of the 
world has led to dictatorship. 

Today, therefore, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser], but I shall not vote for any 
amendment or any substitute which 
takes power and protection away from 
representative government. 

The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the kind of day when Members of Con- 
gress like to stand up and be counted. 
Some have spoken apologetically about 
economy, professing their desire for the 
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practice of economy and yet not appear- 
ing to realize that the House has already 


effected some very real and substantial. 


reductions in the pending bill. Perhaps 
without exception, every Member has 
supported some substantial reductions in 
the pending measure. Let us not delude 
ourselves. Yesterday we passed the mili- 
tary portion of this bill. Even in the 
military portion of the measure, by rea- 
son of our desire for economy, we re- 
duced the military requests of the Presi- 
dent and of the Secretaries of Army, 
Navy, and the Air Force $190,000,000, 
We even reduced the funds for the Air 
Force, an establishment which is so pop- 
ular with the country and the Congress 
and so essential to our defense, in an 
earnest effort to promote economy. We 
do not have to apologize and say that 
just today we have decided for the first 
time to become economy minded. Al- 
ready in the mill we have made an earn- 
est effort and some real progress in the 
direction of reduced spending. I have 
supported those efforts to effect econ- 
omies and I join with others in the desire 
to achieve additional savings. 

Our savings, as a result of the lan- 
guege and figures in this bill thus far, 
amount to $1,500,000,000. I do not apol- 
ogize for the measure which has been 
presented to ycz. 

When a war is on does anyone say 
that we should ba’ance the budget and 
thereby perhaps lose the war? I think 
not, We bend every effort to the win- 
ning of the war, despite an unbalanced 
budget. Everyone knows that a certain 
type of war is in progress right now and 
that peace has not been achieved or de- 
clared. The cold war is a reality. The 
cold war brings about expenditures in 
some ways comparable to a shooting war. 
So we are now in the midst, if not in 
the critical stage, cf the cold war. When 
one is asked why the Congress does not 
balance the budget, the answer is not 
hard to find. Thoughtful Americans are 
aware that we are spending at the rate 
of $20,000,000,000 a year in an effort to 
strengthen our national defense and win 
the cold war. We are bending every ef- 
fort toward preventing world war No. 3. 
By reason of those efforts the budget is 
out of balance but peace is worth all we 
are doing to achieve it. If you take out 
the $13,000,000,000 for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, the ECA funds and the 
atomic energy and other funds amount- 
ing to a grand total of about $20,000,- 
000,000 in the President’s budget, if you 
eliminate the cold war, then you have a 
balanced budget and we can make a sub- 
stantial payment on the public debt. 
That is the reason why we have not bal- 
anced the budget and that is why the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER], 
does not himself advocate reductions 
adequate to balance the budget. The 
gentleman from New York merely says, 
in effect, in his amendment, “Let us re- 
duce the budget by an additional $600,- 
000,000 which would be added to the 
$1,500,000,000 reduction already made.” 
That action would not, of course, balance 
the budget, as much as we all desire to 
see the budget balanced. Moreover, the 
so-called Taber amendment would give 
the executive branch a blank check, so 
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Te amendment means that Congress 
would surrender its power and authority 
to the executive. For my part, I do not 
believe that Congress should surrender 
its power of representative government. 
Congress cannot properly shift its re- 
sponsibility for economy in government 
to the executive. Congress should make 
the necessary reductions, specifying ex- 
actly where they are to apply. There is 
no other proper procedure. 

Under the Taber amendment we would 
assign to the Executive the authority to 
make the reductions. The Congress 
would not make the reductions as re- 
quired by the American system of democ- 
racy. In what department the reduc- 
tions would be made, no man can tell. 
How severe the reductions would be, no 
one can tell. Mr. Chairman, Congress 
should accept its responsibility. 

I dare say that not 10 percent of the 
Members have had an opportunity to read 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York. It is printed in the RECORD, 
but I doubt if anyone upon careful read- 
ing of the Recorp can understand or 
interpret it. 

The amendment says, “For equipment 
not more than $3,577,000,000 may be ex- 
pended.” A reduction is proposed, and 
I would not oppose a needed reduction. 
But where will the reduction be made? 
No one can say, because the Congress 
is abdicating its authority to make ap- 
propriations. This I refuse to do. We 
should not surrender our prerogatives as 
legislators. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman would 
yield, this hits every single item, sepa- 
rately, that the President sent up here. 

Mr. MAHON. It takes equipment in 
all agencies of Government, amounting 
to $3,577,000,000. There is no way of 
telling what agency would be reduced 
and to what extent. 

Mr. TABER. Not in the defense 
set-up. 

Mr. MAHON. The defense set-up is 
exempted, but there is no possible way 
of knowing where the changes in the 
bill would take place in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 
Therefore, it is abdication of our respon- 
sibility to legislate, whether or not we 
admit it. We turn over to the Execu- 
tive the power of legislation. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman would 
read my amendment he would know that 
it would be on specific items. 

Mr. MAHON. It would be made in 
what agency? No word is said as to 
where or how or when, except during the 
fiscal year 1951. That is the situation 
even though certain broad categories are 
mentioned in the amendment. The com- 
mittee, and the House, in their desire to 
achieve economy, have already reduced 
the budget by 81.500, 000, 000, as has been 
previously explained. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
in a desire to go even further, has offered 
an amendment which anybody can un- 
derstand, and which does not abdicate 
congressional powers. I am supporting 
the Cannon amendment in an effort to 
further promote savings, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. The Cannon amend- 
ment simply provides that the Bureau of 
the Budget, in apportioning the funds 
to the various departments, shall with- 
hold 5 percent of the administrative 
funds from each department. That 
money could not be released unless it 
should be necessary for the essential 
purposes of the Government. This pro- 
cedure should achieve a substantial re- 
duction in civilian personnel. 

The Members understand that when 
we appropriate money for a department, 
the actual money is not sent to the de- 
partment. Every agency of the Gov- 
ernment goes to the Bureau of the 
Budget and in effect says, “We have an 
appropriation of a certain amount for 
the fiscal year. Our schedule of expend- 
itures for the first quarter, second quar- 
ter, third quarter, and fourth quarter is 
so much.” That program is laid out, 
quarter by quarter, and the money is 
released for each quarter by the Bureau 
of the Budget to the agency. In other 
words, the funds are released and chan- 
neled through the Bureau of the Budget 
to the agency. . 

` The committee amendment simply 
says that 5 percent of the administrative 
funds for the agencies shall be held by 
the budget, in order to effect further 
economies. The sum held in reserve 
could not be released unless such expend- 
itures should be absolutely essential for 
carrying on the necessary operations of 
the Government, So that is where we 
stand. 

Except for the cold war, we would 
easily balance the budget. We are do- 
ing our best to achieve savings and we 
do not have to apologize for a critical 
international situation which has thus 
far kept the budget out of balance. The 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York is not the answer to the unbalanced 
budget. A more stable world situation 
is required. So long as our airplanes 
are being shot down and our way of life 
is threatened, it is not unwise to spend 
a few billion dollars in the cause of peace 
and national security. 

All Members wish to take every safe 
step in the direction of economy. Leg- 
islation is a matter of compromise and 
the Cannon amendment seems to afford 
the best approach to our problem at the 
moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] is recog- 
nized to close debate on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. NORRELL], the ranking mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, did not the gentle- 
man announce that he would oppose any 
such consent request? 

The C . The Chair is not 
advised what the gentleman may have 
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announced yesterday. Is there objection 
to the reauest of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, 
NORRELL]. 

Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve we all understand now what is going 
on. Shortly after we convened the sub- 
committees of the Committee on Appro- 
priations started work on the budget for 
the next fiscal year. These subcommit- 
tees of our Appropriation Committee 
have heard thousands of witnesses, 
They heard the testimony, considered all 
matters before them, and made the cuts 
that the committee has made in this bill. 
When these subcommittees had finished 
their hearings the chairman of the full 
committee appointed an executive sub- 
committee whose duty it was to try to 
consolidate and assemble the recommen- 
dations of the several subcommittees 
and write one bill containing the entire 
budget of the United States for the fiscal 
year 1951. 

The gentleman from Michigan was 
ehairman of that committee; I was the 
next on the Democratic side. The gen- 
tileman from New York [Mr. TABER] was 
the ranking minority member. We in- 
vited the chairman and ranking minority 
member of each of our subcommittees to 
appear before the executive subcommit- 
tee for a general discussion of their com- 
mittee work, and with but one exception 
these distinguished chairmen and rank- 
ing minority members indicated that all 
possible cuts had been made. The sub- 
executive committee then wrote the bill. 
Actually all we could do was to receive 
the several recommended reports and 
bills from the jurisdictional subcommit- 
tee. This is what we did. Each chapter 
of this bill was entirely prepared by the 
jurisdictional subcommittee. I think 
the actions of the various subcommittees 
were unanimous with very few excep- 
tions, Only one exception was indicated 
to our subexecutive committee. The total 
savings made under total budget esti- 
mates amount to about one and a half 
billion dollars, 

The flaw in the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] is 
that he charges us with increases in the 
bill but does not give us credit for in- 
creased budget estimates. The bill has 
actually been reduced about a billion and 
a half dollars when you add to the origi- 
nal budget estimates the supplemental 
budget estimates; and I am sure he will 
agree with me on that. 

We have read this bill line by line, word 
by word, figure by figure. There is not a 
man in this House who has not had an 
opportunity to reduce the bill or at least 
to offer an amendment on any word or 
figure in the entire bill. We have been 
considering this bill in excess of a month 
and the net result has been that many 
of the cuts made by the Appropriation 
Committee have been restored. That, of 
course, was your privilege. The fact is 
that the bill has not been reduced as it 
should have been, but you have canceled 
out several cuts that your Committee on 
Appropriations recommended, I have 
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voted for cuts in subcommittees and in 
the full committee and on the floor of 
the House during the consideration of 
this bill. 

I am going to support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon] in the hope—I am not 
kidding myself and I do not want you to 
think I am—that it may mean that a 
strong suggestion by us will result in the 
Director of the Budget Bureau agreeing 
to cut out something; yet I am under 
the impression that since he has ap- 
proved the items we already have in the 
bill to begin with he probably will not do 
anything. 

If the Cannon amendment should not 
be adopted, then we may have to support 
the only amendment remaining in order 
to make substantial reductions in this 
bill. 

Mr, Chairman, in conclusion the other 
body may accomplish more than we 
have. At least I hope so. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on the pending amendments. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
to the amendment be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Taber amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair ta 
state the existing situation. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomas], has 
offered an amendment, The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], offered a 
substitute for the Thomas amendment, 
The gentleman from New York IMr. 
TABER], offered an amendment to the 
Thomas amendment. The vote will first 
come on the Taber amendment to the 
Thomas amendment, then the vote will 
be on the Cannon substitute for the 
Thomas amendment, and then the vote 
on the Thomas amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Taser], to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TxHomas]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 159, noes 141. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. RABAUT and 
Mr. TABER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
183, noes 147. y 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], as a 
substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THOMAS], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RABAUT) there 
were—ayes 123, noes 181. 

Mr. RABAUT, Mr, Chairman, I ask 
for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. RABAUT and 
Mr. TABER 
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The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
141, noes 194. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas IMr. THOMAS] as 
amended by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. RaBaur and 
Mr. THOMAS. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 213, noes 
115. 

So the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 1101. Unless otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, the maximum amount allowable dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, in accordance 
with section 16 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 78), for the purchase of any pas- 
senger motor vehicles (exclusive of busses, 
ambulances, and station wagons), is hereby 
fixed at $1,400. 


Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, on May 5 the commit- 
tee adopted the Case amendment. The 
Case amendment cut the administration 
fund of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion $2,950,000. This means that the 
low-cost rental-housing program which 
we adopted earlier this year will be cut 
one-third in its administrative appro- 
priation. 

This is like taking the gasoline away 
from the automobile. You build the au- 
tomobile and then you refuse to let the 
automobile have the gasoline necessary 
for its propulsion. 

The President submitted a budget of 
$13,000,000 for the first full year’s opera- 
tion of this 6-year program, ‘The House 
Appropriations Committee cut $1,300,- 
000 of this, and then the Case amend- 
ment cut $2,950,000 more. This made a 
total cut of $4,250,000 on a $13,000,000 
appropriation, 

The result of that cut will be that gen- 
eral orders will have to be issued in the 
Public Housing Administration freezing 
all personnel employment. They will 
not be able to hire the people to adminis- 
ter the program which we passed in this 
House earlier this year. 

It is interesting to note that during 
the presentation of this amendment by 
the gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Casel, the gentleman from Texas (Mr, 
Tuomas], the subcommittee chairman, 
spoke against the amendment. However, 
the Case amendment was carried not- 
withstanding the opposition of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. When the 
committee rises and we are in the House, 
I hope some member of the Committee 
on Appropriations will ask for a separate 
vote on this particular amendment. If 
not, I shall ask for a separate vote on it. 

I emphasize the fact that the total cut 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Case amendment is $4,250,000 on a 
$13,000,000 budget. The gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], in his presen- 
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tation, made several mistakes in his argu- 
ment. He stated this would result in 
a 25-percent cut. As I have shown you 
it is a 3344-percent cut. He also stated 
it was twice as much as the Public Hous- 
ing Administration uses during the cur- 
rent year. I point out that the supple- 
mental appropriation during the current 
year was for an eight-and-a-half-month 
operation. 

In other words, instead of a $4,250,000 
cut, it amounts to a $6,600,000 cut on an 
annual basis in relation to the current 
budget. I shall ask for a separate vote 
on this amendment. 

I hope those who are interested in the 
middle-income-housing groups and in 
making effective the middle-income- 
housing problem, so that people in the 
middle-income bracket will have houses 
to live in, and houses to rent, built by 
local authorities with private funds. 

A vote for the Case amendment is a 
vote against the people in the middle- 
and low-income brackets who need hous- 
ing. It will hamstring the PHA in its 
administrative services. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing is that this will also seriously affect 
the low-cost-housing program which was 
passed by the Congress only a short while 
ago. ' 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 
The cut in this fund by one-third, as I 
said, is equivalent to taking the gasoline 
out of the automobile of low-cost housing. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I hope the gen- 
tleman is successful in obtaining a roll- 
call vote on this proposition, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I shall ask for a 
separate vote and hope the House will 
support the striking out of the Case 
amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that we should 
confine the discussion to the matters 
before us, but since there would be no 
opportunity to speak on this, and since 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] is absent at the moment on im- 
portant business, and since he had no 
reason to think we would return today 
to an amendment previously adopted, it 
is necessary for me to put upon the 
record certain facts which the House 
should know, particularly if on tomorrow 
or at any other time a motion would be 
made to ask for a roll-call vote upon that 
particular amendment. 

It is necessary for the House to know 
that in the discussion before the sub- 
committee on independent offices which 
considered that matter it was generally 
felt—and while I speak only for myself, 
I say it was certainly a matter that ap- 
peared in the evidence before us—that 
this particular agency of Government 
could well stand a greater cut in its 
administrative expenses than had been 
given, The gentleman from California 
{Mr. HoLir1eLp], my colleague and my 
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good friend, said that it is like providing 
an automobile but not providing gaso- 
line. His simile is not quite correct. It 
is a case in which an automobile needs 
3 gallons of gasoline to get to a certain 
place, so he proposes to give it 10 gallons 
of gasoline for that particular distance. 

Last year and in the preceding years, 
this agency of Government came before 
us and used the breaks, to speak in the 
vernacular. It used the little profit 
that it made on the difference between 
tHe amount it charged in interest and 
the amount that was charged it for 
money furnished from another agency. 
This year we gave it a different set-up 
in a legislative bill which passed the Con- 
gress, in which we gave it the right to 
come before the House and ask for a 
certain amount of money for adminis- 
trative expenses. It was very noticeable 
that the amount immediately increased 
over the amount used in the preceding 
year, and the reduction desired by the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Case] is apparently less than the dif- 
ference asked for. So I hope that the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] will be 
sustained, with the very firm feeling that 
the administrative costs of this agency 
could be reduced without damaging its 
effectiveness, I do hope that, if a roll- 
call vote is asked for on tomorrow, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] will be 
sustained. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: On page 
412, after line 8, insert the following new 
section 1102, and renumber the succeeding 
sections accordingly: 

“Sec, 1102. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act for education, research, 
and training shall be expended subsequent 
to the effective date of this act for tuition 
fees, grants, or other charges to any institu- 
tion of higher learning, other than a reli- 
gious or denominational institution, select- 
ing its students exclusively or primarily from 
the members of such religion or denomina- 
tion, on that basis, which excludes, limits, 
or otherwise discriminates against any per- 
son or persons seeking admission as students 
or faculty in such institution because of race, 
religion, creed, color, or national origin, 
or segregates such person or persons after 
admission.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr, Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RABAUT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment for two reasons: 
First, because the bill contains something 
in the neighborhood of $3,000,000,000 
for payment to institutions of higher 
education and payments to those who 
attend such institutions, the largest fig- 
ure about $2,500,000,000 being the fig- 
ure for veterans. I have patterned this 
amendment closely after the law which 
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we have in the State of New York pro- 
hibiting discrimination against those 
who seek admission into colleges and 
universities, which law has worked very 
effectively in New York, and I think it 
ought to be clear that this is no vain 
idea, no abstract belief. In New York 
we are actually making a law like this 
work, and it has been found useful to 
all of our people. 

I do not think it should take much 
argument to convince the House that 
I am not talking about sectional views 
or the pressures which exist in different 
parts of the country—that is something 
which we know only too well and one 
would not be adult who proposed an 
amendment like this and did not under- 
stand what was incipient in the way the 
amendment would be voted on. ButIam 
appealing to the great bulk of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Whole and 
of the House who are not affected by 
such a particular local situation who 
have to look at these questions only as 
Americans and only as representatives 
of all the American people. I ask those 
gentlemen to ask their own consciences, 
regardless of how they feel on any piece 
of antidiscrimination legislation, wheth- 
er there is any justification for paying 
out vast sums of money of the United 
States to any institution of higher 
learning which discriminates against 
those who seek admission either as teach- 
ers or as students on such grounds of 
color, race, or creed. 

I think, too, that no discussion of this 
general subject at this time can be com- 
plete unless we understand, and under- 
stand clearly, just what is happening in 
the world with respect to what is called 
race relations in the United States. It 
is the biggest single piece of propaganda 
which we give the Communist propagan- 
dists anywhere. I feel in the most sin- 
cere good conscience that it behooves 
every American who is really militant 
in this cold war against the Communist 
forces we are fighting, to fight and to 
fight constantly on this particular issue. 
In the eyes of the world, it will demon- 
strate that we practice what we preach 
and that we just do not preach freedom 
and civil rights for other people. 

Let me emphasize that the great bulk 
of the peoples of the world are yellow, 
black, or brown people, not white peo- 
ple. We cannot afford to deal with this 
problem on a purely national or on a 
local basis, but it must be projected on 
an international and on a world basis; 
and it becomes directly and materially a 
part of the foreign policy of the United 
States to seek to do what we can about 
this situation in our own country. 

We should be most actively concerned 
in respect of discrimination and segre- 
gation on this front of education where 
the Government is spending huge sums 
of money with institutions which may 
discriminate and which may segregate. 
This issue is directly connected with the 
question of causing those institutions to 
drop those practices. I cannot possibly 
see how we can condone it, and yet be 
fighting for liberty with the full power 
and full conscience we ought to. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. PACE. If the gentleman's State 
Legislature in New York has given you 
what you want up there why do you not 
let other State legislatures give the peo- 
ple of their States what they want? Why 
do you want to impose the will of the Leg- 
islature of New York on the entire Na- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the gentleman 
has put his finger on the main point, The 
Federal Government is paying $3,- 
000,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury 
to institutions some of which may engage 
in these practices, and this is the only 
place in which that correction can be 
made. I am here at the place where I 
ought to be to endeavor to make the cor- 
rection. 

Mr. PACE. That would be all very well 
if the State of New York were putting up 
$3,000,000,000. 

Mr. JAVITS. The State of New York 
puts up money for its own universities 
and its people put up a great share of 
the Federal revenues. The Federal Gov- 
ernment here is putting up money for 
universities all over the country and any 
guilty of these practices should not get 
that money. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. We people in Pennsyl- 
vania want to see that the money goes 
to educational purposes regardless of 
race, creed, or color; and I am speaking 
for a city that pays a billion dollars a 
year in taxes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a substitute amendment for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MARCANTONIO as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Javits: On page 412, line 8, after the 
period in line 8 insert a new section: 

“Sec, 1101. (a) No part of the funds appro- 
priated in this bill shall be paid to any insti- 
tution, firm, partnership, corporation, or 
person who denies equality in education or 
employment because of race, color, or creed.” 


Mr.MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, Javits] is a meri- 
torious one; however, it does not go far 
enough. A similar amendment was 
offered by me when we were dealing with 
that chapter in the bill that provided 
for aid and grants to States for educa- 
tional and job-training purposes. This 
is the third time I have offered civil- 
rights amendments to this bill. The 
other occasion was when I offered an 
amendment to the District of Columbia 
chapter of the bill to prohibit dis- 
crimination and segregation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Both times the 
amendments were defeated. 

Now we are considering the general 
provisions of this bill and therefore my 
amendment deals with the entire bill. 
Here we are appropriating $29,000,000,- 
000. What does this amendment pro- 
vide? It provides that in the expendi- 
ture of these funds not one penny shall 
be paid to any firm, corporation, institu- 
tion, or individual who denies equality in 
employment and that not one penny 
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shall be paid to any educational institu- 
tion which denies equality in educational 
facilities because of race, color, or creed. 
We are applying here the principles of 
FEPC. That issue is undergoing another 
sham debate in the other body, and we 
might as well be frank about the situa- 
tion that stares us in the face. Here we 
are about to adjourn soon. This Con- 
gress has about two more months to go, 
yet not a single piece of civil-righis legis- 
lation has been enacted. 

It is my considered judgment thet the 
fight in the other body, like the fight here 
on civil rights, is a phony fight, it is a 
fixed fight, the fight has been thrown be- 
fore it started. So here we have an 
opportunity again to make a real fight 
and insure against the expenditure of 
$29,000,000,000 of Federal funds under 
conditions of segregation and discrimi- 
nation and guarantee that they be spent 
under conditions of equality. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, ; 

Mr. KEEFE. Under the gentleman’s 
amendment just what executive or ad- 
ministrative agency or tribunal would 
make the decision that an individual or a 
corporation or a school or a college were 
in fact practicing discrimination so as to 
make applicable the amendment which 
the gentleman has offered? 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. The depart- 
ment which would have jurisdiction in 
the payment of the grant would have the 
power to make that determination. 
Further, this amendment deals with 
payments made directly by departments. 
The departments could not make pay- 
ments to firms that deny equality in 
employment. The departments them- 
selves would be prohibited by my amend- 
ment from practicing discrimination 
that the departments are practicing in 
many, many sections of the Government, 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Then the gentleman’s 
amendment gives the chance to Con- 
gress to vote on the matter that is in- 
volved in FEPC, where there is no com- 
pulsion but merely directs the money in 
proper channels so in no case will there 
be any discrimination by any agency 
against any child because of race, creed, 
or color? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. None of these 
funds will be paid to anybody who is 
guilty of discriminatory practices and 
nobody can benefit from the funds of the 
people of the United States who prac- 
tices discrimination. 

That is the amendment. It is very 
simple. It reduces itself down to a very 
simple proposition. You either believe 
in civil rights or you do not. Now, a lot 
of people profess to believe in it. This 
Congress certainly has no good record on 
that score despite the professions of the 
majority for civil rights. We have not 
passed any civil-rights legislation. As a 
matter of fact, this House has gone back- 
ward. A week ago Monday we passed a 
bill here which had the support of the 
House Democratic Party leadership—we 
might as well record ii—which stripped 
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away from Negro employees in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing certain 
rights which they had obtained by Civil 
Service examination, and this House 
went so far as to make that bill retro- 
active so as to wipe out the benefits these 
Negro Government employees had earned 
by this examination. Yes, we have gone 
backward on the matter of ciyil rights. 

Now the President, I undid, is 
going to make a speech at a ciVil-rights 
meeting. I just wonder what he is going 
to say about this Democratic Congress. 
Perhaps he is going to repeat his speeches 
of 1948; the blame is going to be placed 
by him on the so-called Dixie Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Marcantonio moves that the Commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill H. R. 7786 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken from the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman 
from New York opposed to the bill? 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am, 

Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
qualifies. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do oppose this bill. This bill is 
the budget. Budget represents policy; 
it implements policy. This bill imple- 
ments the policy of a cold war which is 
not in the interests of the American peo- 
ple. The bill demonstrates conclusively 
the cold-war policy of sacrificing the peo- 
ple’s needs for the benefit of those big 
trusts which profit from the cold war 
which unless terminated by the people 
will force the world into a war that no- 
body will win and which will destroy 
civilization itself. This bill represents 
the program of guns instead of butter; 
of Jim Crow instead of civil rights; of 
unemployment instead of jobs; of slums 
instead of housing; of a Taft-Hartley 
repression of labor instead of genuine 
collective bargaining; of tyranny and 
fear instead of freedom and our Bill of 
Rights. A study of this bill, as I have 
sat here every day during its considera- 
tion, reveals that veterans are sub- 
jected to a false economy, public housing 
has been deprived of adequate funds 
and the health program has been cut 
down to nothing. Even our postal serv- 
ice has been cut in almost half. On the 
other hand we have in this bill over $14,- 
000,000,000 for the war program. Soon 
we will appropriate more billions for the 
Marshall plan and other similar cold- 
war devices, This bill sacrifices the vet- 
erans, the farmer, labor, the tenement 
dwellers, the old people, the orphans, 
the widows and the sick to the cold-war 
economy. When I think of the refusal 
of this House to make appropriations 
for heart disease and for cancer and 
think of the willingness with which we 
have increased the appropriations for 
the Wall Street war program I cannot in 
good conscience vote for this bill which 
says no to the needs of the American 
people for the profit of the big monopo- 
lies which are the only beneficiaries of 
this cold-war economy. 


Mr. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I just wanted to be sure 
that we have the effect of these two 
amendments clear. My amendment ap- 
plied to colleges and universities and the 
Federal moneys devoted to that pur- 
pose. The gentleman’s amendment cov- 
ered all the money in the bill. 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. That is right. 
The gentleman’s amendment is a very 
limited civil-rights amendment. The 
gentleman is very limited in his ap- 
proach to civil rights and my approach 
is sweeping. I want full civil rights. I 
admit the difference, and I think our 
records in this House will bear out that 
difference. 

As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, the 
President may tell the country at the 
civil-rights meeting that the fault for 
the failure of this Congress to enact civil 
rights legislation rests with the so-called 
Dixie Democrats. Well, it is a matter 
of arithmetic. They are in the minority, 
and they oppose this legislation, and they 
are here when this legislation comes up; 
they have been here to vote against it, 
on every single occasion on which these 
amendments have been offered by me 
or by others. What the President must 
explain is where have his Democrats been 
on these occasions. I mean those Demo- 
crats who like Truman profess to be for 
the civil rights. I have always noticed 
the conspicuous absence of many of these 
so-called leading civil-rights spokesmen. 
They deliver wonderful speeches all over 
the country and over the radio and on 
the public platforms, but when it comes 
to a fight of this kind in the House, 
where are they? Where have they been? 
Certainly not here. Now, we have a good 
number of them here. Unfortunately 
we cannot get a record vote unless this 
amendment is adopted. But, I call upon 
them to square themselves with their 
consciences in this matter. I am call- 
ing upon those who campaigned on the 
civil-rights platform, on those who said 
that if elected they were going to vote 
and fight for civil rights, not dodge the 
civil-rights issue, not hide behind the 
procedure of anonymous voting that 
exists in the Committee of the Whole, 
but to stand up and be counted and 
vote and fight. I call upon them to live 
up to the obligations which they incurred 
when they were elected on the basis of 
the promises that they made to the people 
in their party platform. This issue of 
white supremacy has got to befoughtout. 
How long do you think you are going to 
fool 140,000,000 American people by dodg- 
ing and by using every single parlia- 
mentary device to avoid a position on 
this issue? How long do you think the 
President or anybody else can go around 
the country and say, “Well, it is the 
Dixie Democrats that stopped us”? The 
issue rests here with the northern Dem- 
ocrats, as well as Republicans. You 
constitute a majority here in this Con- 
gress. You have the votes. What are 
you going to do about it? Up to now 

have killed every piece of civil-rights 
ation. Up to now you have been 
going backward instead of forward on 
this issue. Up to now the fights on this 
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issue have been fights that have been 
thrown, that have been fixed right from 
the very beginning. 

Now, with my amendment, you have 
another chance to keep faith with the 
people. I know it is annoying to you 
when I offer these amendments. I know 
a lot of people are annoyed and disgusted 
that Marcantonio should be repeatedly 
offering these civil-rights amendmenis, 
but I am going to keep on offering them 
as long as I am here and until we win 
this fight, because I conscientiously be- 
lieve, and it has been my guiding politi- 
cal philosophy, that no white man is free 
in America as long as the Negro is sub- 
jected to discrimination and Jim Crow 
and segregation. There can be no free- 
dom and no democracy in any land where 
men and women are deprived of equality 
because of the color of their skins or 
their national origin or their place of 
birth or the church in which they 
worship. 

I know that this principle is a chal- 
lenge to white supremacy, but white 
supremacy has to be challenged and it 
has to be beaten, otherwise our democ- 
racy can never live. It is a mere mock- 
ery, it is a sham, it is a fraud. 

Sure, you can wave the flag all you 
want and you can Red-bait all you want 
and you can raise the Red bogie all you 
want, but as long as men are deprived 
of equality and of these God-given rights 
by means of Jim Crow and white su- 
premacy, so long we will not have any 
genuine, real freedom, real equality, real 
democracy in these United States. Now 
is the chance to strike a blow against 
white supremacy by adopting my amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my preferential mo- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MARCAN- 
TONIO] for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javrrs!. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO and Mr. RaBAvT. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 95, noes 
119. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 48, noes 109. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 1109. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this or any other act, or of the 
funds available for expenditure by any cor- 
poration included in this or any other act, 
shall be used to pay the salary or wages of 
any person who engages in a strike against 
the Government of the United States or who 
is a member of an organization or Govern- 
ment employees that asserts the right to 
strike against the Government of the United 
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States, or who advocates, or is a member of 
an organization that advocates, the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States oy force or violence: Provided, That 
for the purposes hereof an affidavit shall be 
considered prima facie evidence that the per- 
son making the cffidavit has not contrary 
to the provisions of this section engaged in a 
strike against the Government of the United 
States, is not a member of an organization 
of Government employees that asserts the 
right to strike against the Government of the 
United States, or that such person does not 
advocate, and is not a member of an organ- 
ization that advocates, the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
or violence: Provided further, That any per- 
son who engages in a strike against the 


. Government of the United States or who is a 


member of an organization of Government 
employees that asserts the right to strike 
against the Government of the United States, 
or who advocates, or who is a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence and accepts employment 
the salary or wages for which are paid from 
any appropriation or fund contained in this 
or any other act shall be guilty of a felony 
and, upon conviction, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both: Provided further, That the 
above penalty clause shall be in addition to, 
and not in substitution for, any other pro- 
visions of existing law: Provided further, 
That, as applicable to the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior, nothing in this 
section shall be construed to require an affi- 
davit from any person employed for less 
than 60 days for sudden emergency work 
involving the loss of human life or destruc- 
tion of property, and the payment of salary 
or wages may be made to such persons from 
applicable appropriations for services ren- 
dered in such emergency without execution 
of the affidavit contemplated by this section, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: On 
page 417, after line 14, insert a new section 
1110, and appropriately renumber succeeding 
sections. The new section to read as follows: 

“Sec, 1110. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, or of the funds avail- 
able for expenditure by any corporation in- 
cluded in this act, shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates, 
or practices the denial to any citizen of the 
United States of the right to apply for, hold 
or be promoted in any Government position 
or office on the grounds of race, color, religion, 
or national origin.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it goes beyond the scope of 
the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear 
the gentleman, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I point 
out that the provision which I have sug- 
gested as an amendment will result in 
retrenchment because it may result in 
withholding wages or salaries from em- 
ployees of the United States. That is 
all that this refers to. It would afiect 
the appropriations made under this act 
and therefore comes within the rules of 
propriety as an amendment to an appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits] has 
offered an amendment which has been 
reported. The gentleman from Michi- 
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gan [Mr. RasauT] makes a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground 
that it goes beyond the scope of the 
pending bill. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York, and is of the opinion that it does 
go beyond the scope of the pending bill. 
The Chair invites attention to the fact 
that it seeks to affect funds of corpora- 
tions not necessarily appropriated for 
in this bill. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point 
of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(2) Any appropriation available to an 
agency which is required to be apportioned 
under subsection (c) of this section shall be 
apportioned or reapportioned in writing by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The head of each agency to which any such 
appropriation is available shall submit to the 
Bureau of the Budget information, in such 
form and manner and at such time or times 
as the Director may prescribe, as may be re- 
quired for the apportionment of such appro- 
priation. Such information shall be submit- 
ted not later than 40 days before the begin- 
ning of any fiscal year for which the appro- 
priation is available, or not more than 15 
days after approval of the act by which such 
appropriation is made avallable, whichever 
is later. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall apportion each such appropria- 
tion and shall notify the agency concerned 
of his action not later than 20 days before 
the beginning of the fiscal year for which the 
appropriation is available, or not more than 
30 days after the approval of the act by which 
such appropriation is made available, which- 
ever is later. When used in this section the 
term “agency” means any executive depart- 
ment, agency, commission, authority, ad- 
ministration, board, or other independent 
establishment in the executive branch of the 
Government, including any corporation 
wholly or partly owned by the United States 
which is an instrumentality of the United 
States. 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NORRELL: On 


page 422, line 5, after the period insert the 
following: 

“The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any corporation which obtains funds 
for making loans, other than paid-in capital 
funds, without legal liability on the part of 
the United States.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
only thing we are trying to do is to stop 
the debt-making activities of corpora- 
tions. This has to do with the corpora- 
tions that do not create any debt against 
the Government. This amendment is of- 
fered by request. We have no objection; 
I think it is a good amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I did not know anything 
about the amendment in advance; I did 
not know it was to be offered. 

Mr. NORRELL. This has absolutely 
nothing to do with any Government cor- 
poration that creates debts against the 
United States Government. 

Mr. TABER. What is the objective of 
the amendment? 

Mr. NORRELL. We on this side were 
requested to offer the amendment if we 
did not intend to include such corpora- 
tions. We indicated we did not include 
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them and we have no objection to the 
amendment. I think the amendment is 
all right. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain what corporations are intended to 
be left out and what effect it has on lim- 
iting the funds under this bill then? 

Mr. NORRELL. The corporations that 
we did not intend to include would be 
such as the intermediate credit bank and 
other similar corporations that do busi- 
ness, but have no power to obligate the 
Government in any way and cannot bor- 
row money from the Treasury. We are 
not trying to include those corporations 
in this part of the bill. 

Mr. FULTON. What is the effect of 
the amendment on the bill, because I 
do not understand exactly what it is? 

Mr. TABER. It is a modification, as 
I understand it, of a provision in sec- 
tion 1111 of the bill, a limitation against 
it, which would permit Government 
created corporations to borrow money 
where the United States is not liable. 
That is what I understand it is aimed at. 
I have been advised that the two cor- 
porations that would be affected are the 
intermediate banks for cooperatives, and 
one other corporation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The intermediate 
credit bank issues debentures. In other 
words, they lend money to farmers, then 
they take the farmers’ notes as security 
and issue debentures which on the face 
of them say that they are not obligations 
of the Federal Government, In our 
effort to control Federal corporations 
which operate on Federal capital and 
which issue obligations of the Federal 
Government, we wanted to show we did 
not want to include corporations which 
issue their own negotiable paper and 
which says that they are not obligations 
of the Government. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe I have any objection to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
men from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN. 
On page 422, line 5, after the period, insert 
“Nothing in this subsection shall be so con- 
strued as to interfere with initiation, opera- 
tion, and administration of agricultural 
price support programs.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. May I say to the 
committee that the members of the 
subcommittee on this side of the aisle 
who have had occasion to go into this 
matter believe the original intent of the 
committee was not to give such author- 
ity to the Director as this amendment 
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would prohibit; so I am authorized to 
say to the Members on this side of the 
aisle that we have no objection to the 
amendment, 

Mr, WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I have discussed this with the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN] and the gentleman from 
Washington {Mr. Horan], members 
of the Subcommittee for Agricultural 
Appropriations. In the general provi- 
sions of this bill we are trying to pre- 
vent deficiencies, and in doing that the 
general provisions provide that the funds 
for the various operations of the Gov- 
ernment shall ha set up on a quarterly 
basis and have to be cleared with the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Now the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was set up as a corporation for the 
reason that we intended for them to 
have some freedom and latitude in han- 
dling their operations. This amend- 
ment leaves it where they have to make 
the same reports of their operations and 
all that, but it does mean that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget cannot interfere with 
the proper operation of the price-sup- 
port program, In other words, they 
cannot delay the initiation or proper ad- 
ministration of the price-support pro- 
grams, This leaves it where the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation can follow 
the basic law and carry out the pur- 
poses set out in their charter and un- 
‘der the law authorizing its creation. 
There is some question whether the 
CCC would be included in the absence 
of this amendment, but this clarifies 
the provisions where there can be no 
question. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The same Corporation 
which is in charge of administering the 
price support program is likewise en- 
gaged in other activities, such as carrying 
out the International Wheat Agreement, 
acquiring supplies for the ECA, likewise 
acquiring beef in connection with the 
foot and mouth program in Mexico, and 
also in acquiring supplies for foreign cash 
customers, I think in all of those opera- 
tions and transactions the Corporation 
acts as agent. It is not the purpose, as 
I understand, of this bill, to subject those 
transactions to budgetary scrutiny. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Insofar as the oper- 
ations of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion are concerned, I think that the gen- 
tleman is eminently correct. In so far 
as the other agencies are concerned, I do 
not know. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, FULTON. Do I understand that 
the amendment is for the purpose of 
keeping out interference by the Bureau 
of the Budget with the operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation? If the 
Bureau of the Budget thinks something 
ought to be done for efficiency, this will 
block them. 

Mr. WHITTEN. No; this does not en- 
ter into that. Under the general provi- 
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sions the Corporation must make certain 
reports. In the absence of this amend- 
ment they would have to set up in ad- 
vance, on a yearly basis or on a quarterly 
basis, their operations and you cannot 
do that with the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration where you do not know in ad- 
vance what your demand for outlays will 
be to support the price of crops, 

Mr. FULTON. If the Bureau of the 
Budget feels that it is wise that there 
be these advance quarterly reports made 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
why should we in the act by the amend- 
ment cut them out of that right? 

Mr. WHITTEN. They make the same 
reports, but we say that the Bureau of 
the Budget cannot make such demands 
as will interfere with the proper dis- 
charge of the obligations of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. Short of inter- 
fering with the proper discharge of such 
obligations, they have full rights, but if 
the Bureau of the Budget sets out to 
block the price support program which 
was authorized by law and which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had an 
obligation and a duty to perform, this 
merely says in that case the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall be permitted to 
go ahead. 

Mr. FULTON. Ido not see why, if the 
law says one thing, the Bureau of the 
Budget can block the Commodity Credit 
Corporation without this amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is hard to under- 
stand, but we wish to be sure it does 
happen. 

Mr. COOLEY. The Bureau of the 
Budget could not block them except for 
the provisions in the present bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right, but it 
might be held by the Bureau of the 
Budget to give them that right, and we 
wanted to make it clear. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Ido not understand the 
gentleman’s amendment in this respect: 
The gentleman has made a statement 
with respect to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation insofar as the antideficiency 
provisions of the act are concerned. 
Should not that same exception be made, 
for instance, with respect to the social 
welfare program about which the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island spoke yester- 
day, inasmuch as we will not know be- 
forehand, for instance, just what the 
charges against that will be, and the 
Bureau of the Budget might very well 
interfere with that? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am not going to 
argue with the gentleman about that be- 
cause I am not thoroughly familiar with 
it. Ido feel that I am qualified to speak 
to the present question. As to the other, 
the gentleman may be clearly right. I 
just do not know. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I think 
the gentleman from Mississippi has al- 
ready answered the question of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, but I 
thought perhaps the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had not differentiated be- 


I yield to the gentle- 
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tween the Bureau of the Budget and the 
General Accounting Office as to its sub- 
sequent check and its right to establish 
the procedures. That is not the right of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(2) In the case of a violation of subsec- 
tion (a), (b), or (h) of this section by an 
officer or employee of an agency, or of the 
District of Columbia, the head of the agency 
concerned or the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall immediately report 
to the President, through the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and to the Congress 
all pertinent facts together with a statement. 
of the action taken thereon. 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
concludes section 1111. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert at this point 
a section-by-section analysis of the 
amendment we have made to the Anti- 
deficiency Act, showing the changes in 
this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF AMENDMENT 

OF ANTIDEFICIENCY ACT, AS AMENDED BY SEC- 

TION 1111 OF H. R. 7786 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, sub- 
section (a) would prohibit the making or 
authorizing of expenditures in excess of 
the amount available in any appropria- 
tion or fund, and also the creating or au- 
thorizing of an obligation against any 
appropriation or fund in excess of the 
amount available therein. The second 
clause of this subsection would prohibit 
involving the Government in any con- 
tract or other obligation for the payment 
of money in advance of appropriations 
unless such contract or obligation were 
authorized by law. Certain items are au- 
thorized by law to be contracted for in 
excess of appropriations made therefor. 
See, for example, United States Code 41, 
page 11; United States Code 25, page 99; 
United States Code 31, page 667; United 
States Code 31, page 668. The language 
of this clause follows the present law, 
and would make no change in these au- 
thorizations. 

Subsection (b) is substantially a re- 
enactment of existing prohibitions 
against acceptance of voluntary services 
or employment of personal services in 
excess of those authorized by law. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) would 
provide that all appropriations or funds 
available for obligation for a definite 
period of time (barring those which may 
be exempted by administrative action 
under later provisions of the amended 
section) be so apportioned as to prevent 
obligation thereof in a manner which 
would indicate a necessity for deficiency 
or supplemental appropriations for such 
period. This is designed to insure that 
appropriations which are available for a 
fiscal year, or for other time periods— 
usually related to fiscal years—will not 
be obligated at a rate which would ex- 
haust the appropriation prior to the end 
of the period for which the appropria- 
tion was made. and thus result in a need 
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for a deficiency or supplemental appro- 
priation, or an increase in the authoriza- 
tion for administrative expenses of a 
corporation, or in drastic curtailment of 
the activity for which the appropriation 
or authorization was made. 

Paragraph (1) of this subsection would 
provide also that all appropriations or 
funds not limited to a definite period of 
time, and all authorizations to create ob- 
ligations by contract in advance of ap- 
propriations—commonly referred to as 
contract authorizations—be so appor- 
tioned as to achieve the most effective 
and economical use thereof. The first 
part of this provision relates to the so- 
called no-year appropriations and to 
funds, such as funds used by corpora- 
tions for purposes other than adminis- 
trative expenses, which are available in- 
definitely and without relation to any 
particular fiscal year. The second part 
relates to contract authorizations which 
may or may not be reauired by law to be 
executed with reference to any particular 
fiscal year. 

The appropriations and funds referred 
to—except certain types of corporate 
funds—are now under the apportion- 
ment system, but the authority for their 
inclusion in that system stems from Ex- 
ecutive Order 8512, dated August 13, 
1940, rather than from the present Anti- 
deficiency Act, which relates only to fis- 
cal year appropriations. It is necessary 
that no-year appropriations and funds 
(including all funds of corporations, 
whether for administrative expenses or 
for other purposes) and contract au- 
thorizations be included in the appor- 
tionment system and be controlled to the 
extent necessary to insure efficiency and 
economy in carrying out the purpose for 
which such appropriations and author- 
izations are granted by the Congress. 
The last sentence of this paragraph 
would provide that as used thereafter in 
the amended section, the term “appro- 
priation” means appropriations, funds, 
and authorizations to create obligations 
by contract in advance of appropria- 
tions. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (c) would 
authorize the officer making apportion- 
ments to establish reserves “to provide 
for contingencies, or to effect savings 
whenever savings are made possible by 
or through changes in requirements, 
greater efficiency of operations, or other 
developments” subsequent to the date on 
which the appropriation, fund, or con- 
tract authorization was made available. 
The further provisions of paragraph (2) 
of subsection (c) contemplate that the 
Congress will be requested to rescind any 
amount reserved in the apportionment 
Process when it is found that such 
amount will not be required to carry out 
the purposes of the appropriation, fund, 
or contract authorization concerned. 

Paragraph (3) of subsection (c) would 
provide for apportionments by “months, 
calendar quarters, operating seasons, or 
other time periods, or by activities, func- 
tions, projects, or objects, or by a com- 
bination thereof.” The present Anti- 
deficiency Act provides for apportion- 
ments “by monthly or other allotments.” 
The operations of many agencies do not 
fit into a system of calendar quarters but 
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are best gaged by operating seasons or 
other time periods. 

Paragraph (4) of subsection (c) would 
provide that apportionments be reviewed 
at least four times each year, and con- 
templates that upon such review such 
reapportionments will be made or such 
reserves established, modified, or re- 
leased as may be necessary to further 
the effective use of the appropriation, 
fund, or contract authorization con- 
cerned in accordance with the purposes 
stated in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

Subsection (d) of the proposed amend- 
ment designates the officers who shall 
make apportionments and reapportion- 
ments. This subsection is divided into 
two paragraphs, of which the first re- 
lates to appropriations, funds, and con- 
tract authorizations available to the 
legislative branch, the judiciary, and the 
District of Columbia. In this connection 
it may be noted that the present anti- 
deficiency law covers all appropria- 
tions—except certain types which are 
specifically exempted—without distin- 
guishing between appropriations for the 
legislative branch, the judiciary, or the 
executive branch, except that contingent 
appropriations of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives are specifically 
exempt from the apportionment provi- 
sions. Thus, the appropriations avail- 
able to the legislative branch and those 
available to the judiciary, except the con- 
tingent appropriations mentioned, inad- 
vertently have been made subject to 
apportionment by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget in Executive Order 
6166 of June 10, 1933. To correct this, 
paragraph (1) of this subsection makes 
separate provision for apportioning ap- 
propriations available to the legislative 
branch, the judiciary, or the District of 
Columbia, and designates the officer or 
officers having administrate control of 
each such appropriation to make the 
apportionment thereof. A time limit is 
provided within which the apportion- 
ment should be made. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (d) pro- 
vides that appropriations for the agen- 
cies, required to be apportioned under 
the provisions of subsection (c), shall be 


- apportioned or reapportioned in writing 


by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and that the agencies shall sub- 
mit information necessary therefor in 
such form and manner as the Director 
may prescribe. Definite time limits for 
submitting such information and for 
making apportionments are provided, 
the net result of which is to require that 
apportionments in all cases be made not 
later than 20 days before the beginning 
of the fiscal year for which the appro- 
priation is available or not more than 
30 days after the approval of the act by 
which such appropriation is made avail- 
able, whichever is later. These provi- 
sions are aimed at preventing delays 
which have occurred in some cases in the 
past in the submission of proposed ap- 
portionments by the agencies, and in the 
making of apportionments by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. They will cure a 
defect in the present law which does not 
recognize that appropriations may not 
be made prior to the beginning of the 
fiscal year. 
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Paragraph (2) also defines the term 
“agency,” when used in the amended 
section, as meaning “any executive de- 
partment, agency, commission, author- 
ity, administration, board or other in- 
dependent establishment in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, includ- 
ing any corporation wholly or partly 
owned by the United States which is an 
instrumentality of the United States.” 

Subsection (e) of section 1 would pro- 
vide that no apportionment or reappor- 
tionment which, in the judgment of the 
officer making such apportionment or 
reapportionment, would indicate a ne- 
cessity for a deficiency or supplemental 
estimate, should be made except upon a 
determination by such officer that such 
action is required because of (A) any 
laws enacted subsequent to the transmis- 
sion to the Congress of the estimates for 
an appropriation which requires expend- 
itures beyond administrative control; 
or (B) emergencies involving the safety 
of human life, the protection of property, 
or the immediate welfare of individuals 
in cases where an appropriation has 
been made to enable the United States 
to make payment of, or contributions to- 
ward, sums which are required to be paid 
to individuals either in specific amounts 
fixed by law or in accordance with form- 
ulae prescribed by law. 

Many new laws enacted subsequent to 
the submission to the Congress of esti- 
mates of appropriations result in in- 
creasing the rate of obligations in the 
fiscal year in progress. In some cases 
such laws are approved after the passage 
of the appropriation act, and in other 
cases shortly before the appropriation is 
made. Technically, in the latter type of 
case there may be an opportunity to seek 
additional appropriations to carry out 
the functions imposed by the new laws, 
but as a practical matter the legislative 
process seldom permits the passage of 
newly conceived appropriation legisla- 
tion in the last few days, or even weeks, 
of a legislative session. It is for this 
reason that provision is made in clause 
(A), above, for apportionments on a 
basis indicating a necessity for a de- 
ficiency or supplemental estimate in cases 
where new laws resulting in increased 
costs are enacted “subsequent to the 
transmission to the Congress of the 
estimates” for an appropriation, rather 
than subsequent to the enactment of an 
appropriation act. This procedure is in 
line with that now established under sec- 
tion 203 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act (31 U. S. C. 14) which provides that 
the President may from time to time 
transmit to Congress supplemental or 
deficiency estimates “necessary on ac- 
count of laws enacted after the trans- 
mission of the budget.” 

It is not clear what is meant in that 
part of the present law which authorizes 
waiver or modification of an apportion- 
ment “upon the happening of some ex- 
traordinary emergency or unusual cir- 
cumstance which could not be antici- 
pated at the time of making such appor- 
tionment.” The present law is equally 
vague in excepting from the apportion- 
ment system those appropriations made 
“for objects required or authorized by law 
without reference to the amounts annu- 
ally appropriated therefor.” Under 
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present law the executive branch hereto- 


fore has considered that appropriations. 


for certain activities of the Government 
must be apportioned on a basis leading 
to a deficiency or supplemental estimate 
in some circumstances in order to insure 
that obligations of the Government will 
be met in accordance with the apparent 
intent of the basic legislation and the 
appropriations made pursuant thereto. 
Notable among these appropriations are 
those for grants to States for public 
assistance programs and for payment of 
benefits to veterans. 

It is necessary that programs of this 
type be carried on without delay or cur- 


tailment, even in the.event changed- 


circumstances indicate that appropria- 
tions therefore are inadequate. Accord- 
ingly, the bill would authorize the ap- 
portionment of any particular appropri- 
ation on a basis which would indicate a 
necessity for a deficiency or supple- 
mental estimate when required in emer- 
gencies involving the immediate welfare 
of individuals who are dependent upon 
appropriations of this type, as well as in 
emergencies involving the safety of hu- 
man life or the protection of property. 

The provision of paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (e) for an immediate report to 
the Congress whenever an appropriation 
is apportioned on a basis which would 
indicate a necessity for a deficiency or 
supplemental appropriation would give 
the Committees on Appropriations an 
opportunity to question immediately any 
apportionment which they believed to be 
not in accord with the will of the Con- 
gress. 

Subsection (f) would permit exemp- 
tions from the apportionment system of 
certain appropriations and funds, such 
as appropriations for payment of claims 
and judgments, where apportionment 
would serve no useful purpose, and of 
appropriations for contingent expenses 
of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and of items determined by 
the President to be of a confidential na- 
ture. Funds of Goverment corporations 
would be included in the apportionment 
system, but receipts from industrial and 
power operations available under law 
could be exempted by the apportioning 
authority. 

Subsection (g) would provide for ad- 
ministrative regulations to keep obliga- 
tions within apportionments, and to fix 
responsibility for the creation of obliga- 
tions in excess of apportionments. In the 
executive branch and the government of 
the District of Columbia, such regulations 
would be subject to the approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget in 
order to insure a certain amount of uni- 
formity therein, but without depriving 
any agency of the opportunity to develop 
such a system as might be required to fit 
its particular needs. 

Subsection (h) would prohibit any of- 
ficer or employee of the United States 
from authorizing or creating any obliga- 
tion in excess of an apportionment or re- 
apportionment, or in excess of the 
amount permitted by regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to subsection (g). This 
is designed to insure that the officers and 
employees who actually obligate the ap- 
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propriations will be responsible for keep- 
ing them within the apportionments. 

Subsection (i) would provide specific 
penalties for violation of the amended 
section, Paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion provides penalties for any officer or 
employee of the United States who vio- 
lates subsections (a), (b) or (h). Such 
penalties comprise appropriate admin- 
istrative discipline including, when cir- 
cumstances warrant, suspension from 
duty without pay or removal from of- 
fice; and, upon conviction of a knowing 
and willful violation, a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 2 years, or both. This para- 
graph would improve the present law 
by specifying the acts which are to be 
considered subject to penalty, and by 
providing for more practicable penalties, 
which can be gaged with reference to 
the seriousness of the offense. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (i) would 
require immediate reports of all per- 
tinent facts together with a statement 
of the action taken thereon, in each case 
of a violation of subsection (a), (b), or 
(h) by an officer or employee of an 
agency. Such reports would be made to 
the President, through the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: On 
page 425, after line 8, insert a new section 
1112 and renumber the succeeding section, 
the new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1112. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used to pay 
the salary or wages of any person who ad- 
vocates or practices the denial to any citizen 
of the United States of the right to apply 
for, hold, or be promoted in any Government 
position or office on the grounds of race, color, 
religion, or national origin.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time to point out to the House 
that there is an Executive Order No. 
9980 entitled “Regulations Governing 
Fair Employment Practices Within the 
Federal Establishment.” 

This Executive order has many pro- 
visions but does not seem to me to have 
provisions which have power. My 
amendment is designed to try to imple- 
ment it. 

The strongest term of this Executive 
order is that the head of each depart- 
ment “shall take the necessary correc- 
tive or disciplinary action in consulta- 
tion with or on the basis of delegated 
authority from the head of the depart- 
ment.” That is as far as it goes. 

My amendment is designed to give the 
Executive order teeth as it relates to non- 
discrimination in the Federal Establish- 
ment. It applies to those who have 
something to do with personnel in the 
Federal Establishment, the hiring of 
people. It seeks to penalize them in the 
effective way in which they can be pe- 
nalized, by denying them compensation 
if they do not comply with the Execu- 
tive order. That is the whole purpose 
of the amendment. 

I feel it is only fair in a $29,000,000,000 
appropriation bill, in view of the ex- 
pressed policy of the President of the 
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United States on this subject, to try to 
carry it through in some effective way 
by legislative enactment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, a few 
moments ago I was appointed as a teller 
to count the votes in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Marcantonio]. 

I want the House to know that I voted 
with the gentleman from New York on 
his amendment to prevent discrimina- 
tion. The position I have taken here to- 
day objecting to amendments falls to my 
lot because of the position I hold in the 
Committee on Appropriations, responsi- 
ble for carrying this legislation through 
the House, and not because of any prin- 
ciple involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 1112. No part of the funds of, or avail- 
able for expenditure by any corporation or 
agency included in this act shall be avail- 
able to pay for annual leave accumulated by 
any officer or employee during the calendar 
year 1950 and unused at the close of busi- 
ness on December 31, 1950. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ranaur: On 
page 425, line 13, before the period, insert 
“: Provided, That this section shall not ap- 
ply to officers and employees whose post of 
3 is outside the continental United 

tes.“ 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is self-explanatory. It pre- 
vents the accumulation of annual leave 
during the current fiscal year by pro- 
hibiting the use of 1951 appropriation 
funds to pay for leave which is earned 
during the calendar year 1950, but not 
used prior to the close of business on 
December 31, 1950. The amendment 
simply provides that this section shall 
not apply to officers and employees whose 
post of duty is outside the continental 
United States. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Will that include 
the employees of the Central Intelligence 
Agency who are employed outside the 
continental United States? 

Mr. RABAUT. If they are outside of 
the United States, yes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Why does 
the gentleman feel that this should be 
the law? What argument does he put 
up in favor of this amendment? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, in some 
parts of the world the place of the post 
of duty may be very unhealthy and from 
time to time under doctor’s orders peo- 
ple have been advised to accumulate 
enough leave so that they may have the 
opportunity to restore or preserve their 
health by having the advantage of a 
longer period of leave. That is true in 
the Panama Canal section particularly 
and in many other places in the world. 
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Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. Does the gentleman 
feel that the weather in Washington 
sometimes is most unhealthy? 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, they can take a 
trip out of Washington any time they 
desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: On 
page 425, after line 13, insert: 

“Sec. 1118. Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 6 of the act of August 24, 
1912 (37 Stat. 555), or the provisions of any 
other law, the Secretary of State may, in his 
absolute discretion, during the current fiscal 
year, terminate the employment of any of- 
ficer or employee of the Department of State 
or of the Foreign Service of the United States 
whenever he shall deem such termination 
necessary or advisable in the interests of the 
United States. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
6 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 
555), or the provisions of any other law, the 
Secretary of Commerce may, in his absolute 
discretion, during the current fiscal year, 
terminate the employment of any officer or 
employee of the Department of Commerce 
whenever he shall deem such termination 
necessary or advisable in the best interests 
of the United States.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the two 
paragraphs which constitute new section 
1113 were originally in the bill when the 
chapter pertaining to the Departments of 
State and Commerce was considered in 
Committee of the Whole a week or so ago. 
Those two paragraphs contained in the 
bill at that time were stricken out of the 
bill on a point of order raised by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO]. The language of this pending 
amendment is in order as a result of 
the adoption of the rule on the pending 
bill. 

The reason for the insertion of this 
language must be apparent to all of us. 
It is necessary in order to enable the Sec- 
retary of State and the Secretary of 
Commerce to immediately discharge and 
get rid of any subversives or security 
risks who may be employed in either one 
of those two important departments of 
government, which are vitally connected 
with our national defense. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. My information, from 
discussing this amendment with Mem- 
bers on this side, is that we are very 
much in favor of the amendment and 
there is no objection on this side. I wish 
to ask the gentleman how he feels about 
applying this amendment to some other 
sections of the bill. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is protected, is it not? 

Mr. ROONEY. They are protected as 
well as the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. I am particularly concerned 
with these two vital departments, the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. I feel they should 
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have this right so that the Secretaries 
of both Departments may \ 
get rid of any subversives or security 
risks. That is not the situation today 
in the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. STEFAN. I say there is no ob- 
jection to the amendment on this side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Would the gentleman 
accept an amendment to his amendment, 
putting in the Department of Defense? 
I had a bill, which has already been filed, 
that is similar to your amendment, but 
it also includes the Department of De- 
fense as well as these two departments. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am informed they 
already have authority to do exactly 
what the proposed language would do in 
the Departments of State and Com- 
merce. 

Mr. STEFAN. 
yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] 
that his amendment would be subject to 
a point of order. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is a fact. Any- 
thing in addition to the language which 
is now proposed in the pending amend- 
ment would be subject to a point of 
order since it would be legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

I ask for a favorable vote on the pend- 
ing amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 


page 425, after line 13, add a new section, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 1113. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used to pay 
the compensation of any incumbent ap- 
pointed to any civil office or position under 
the United States Government which may 
become vacant during the fiscal year begin- 
ning on July 1, 1950: 

“Provided, That this inhibition shall not 
apply— 

(a) to not to exceed 10 percent of all such 
vacancies in any agency caused by separa- 
tion from such agency; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
agency; 

(o) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

d) to scientific and technical positions in 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
armed services; 

“(e) to nurses, doctors, or other medical 
personnel, including orderlies, in the Public 
Health Service and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; 

(1) to law-enforcement officers; 

“(g) to temporary, emergency, seasonal, or 
cooperative positions; 

“(h) to commissioned, commissioned war- 
rant, warrant, and enlisted personnel, and 
cadets of the Coast Guard, and the under- 
graduates of the United States Military and 
Naval Academies; or 

“(i) to any agency in the legislative or 
Judicial branches of the Government or the 
municipal government of the District of 
Columbia.” 


Will the gentleman 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, in order 
to have sufficient time to explain this 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not, 
will the gentleman yield to me to submit 
a consent request? 

Mr. JENSEN. I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment end in 15 minutes, 10 
minutes for the gentleman from Iowa 
and 5 minutes for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] is recognized. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I can 
assure the Members of the House that 
a great deal of hard work and many, 
many hours and days of study and re- 
search have been exerted in order to 
bring this amendment to as near per- 
fection as is humanly possible in order 
that it be made fair, proper, and under- 
standable, so as to do the thing I am 
quite sure the majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House wish done, and to 
meet the wishes of the American peo- 
ple which is to reduce the present 
number of Federal employees and hence 
their tax load. As of March 1 of this 
year, the latest figure, shows total 
civilian Federal personnel was 2,091,895 
costing the taxpayers the enormous sum 
of almost $7,000,000,000 each year. 

The average turnover in Federal em- 
ployment is approximately 2 percent a 
month, which means that we have a 
turnover on an average annually of 
about 24 percent. That turnover is 
caused by deaths, resignations, and 
separations of all sorts. There are a 
great many folks working for the Gov- 
ernment today who might be hard put to 
find gainful employment elsewhere if 
they were taken off the Federal payroll 
at a time when unemployment rolls are 
mounting as has been the case during 
1949 and 1950. This method of reduc- 
ing the number of employees was used 
in many States and cities during the de- 
pression and it was very satisfactory and 
effective. It is the painless way of re- 
ducing Federal employment over a 
period of years to the point which the 
American people can afford to pay. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I will yield later if time 
will permit. After I explain the amend- 
ment. My time is short, only 10 min- 
utes. I wish I did have the time, for 
there is no man whose judgment I re- 
spect more than the able gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to explain this 
amendment as best I can in the time I 
have so that all may understand we are 
not hurting the proper functioning of 
Government by this amendment. I shall 
explain the amendment section by sec- 
tion. I may say before I begin analyzing 
it that even though the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York was 
adopted by the House and should it be- 
come law, which I hope it does, each 
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department, commission, bureau, and 
agency of the Government numbering 
around 1,000 will have a certain amount 
of money made available to them on 
July 1 next to spend during the fiscal 
year 1951. 

This amendment if adopted and made 
law would start operating after July 1, 
1950, and would not in itself have the ef- 
fect of taking anyone off the payroll. So 
it has in effect no connection with the 
amendment the gentleman from New 
York offered and which the committee 
has adopted today. Naturally, it would 
reduce the employees of the Government 
to the degree that it provides, as time 
goes on and vacancies occur. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. ROONEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man, will he tell the committee what his 
amendment does and whom it affects? 

Mr. JENSEN. I will be glad to ex- 
plain if the gentleman will permit me to 
do so. 

The language, “No part of any appro- 
priation contained in this act,” limits the 
prohibition on expenditures to the funds 
made available by H. R. 7786, and would 
restrict the filling of vacancies by de- 
partments or agencies included in the 
said act only to the extent of the funds 
appropriated thereby, and would have no 
effect upon the expenditure of funds 
available to such departments or agencies 
from any other source. 

The provision, “any incumbent ap- 
pointed to any civil office or position 
under the United States Government 
which may become vacant during the 
fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1950” 
covers any person appointed to fill a va- 
cancy in a civil position in any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, not included within the exceptions 
provided, when such vacancy came into 
being during the fiscal year covered by 
the said H. R. 7786. It would not restrict 
the filling of any vacancies which exist 
on July 1, 1950, Such provision would 
not apply to any person appointed by an 
agency or department not included with- 
in the appropriation provisions of the 
said act, and would not include members 
of the armed forces. : 

Exception (a) would permit the filling 
of 10 percent of all vacancies occurring 
during the fiscal year by reason of sepa- 
rations from the service for all causes, 
including deaths, resignations, retire- 
ment, and transfers to other agencies. 
Vacancies occurring through promotion 
or reassignment within the agency would 
not enter into the computation of the 
10 percent. 

Exception (b) would permit the filling 
of any vacancy wholly within the agency, 
thereby affording the head of an agency 
greater latitude in utilizing the person- 
nel available to him than would be the 
case under an absolute prohibition on 
the filling of vacancies and, at the same 
time, necessarily would result in an over- 
all reduction of personnel equal in num- 
ber to at least 90 percent of the total 
number of employees separated during 
the year. 
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Exception (c) was included so that 
there could be no question but that the 
funds appropriated by the act would be 
available in any event to pay the com- 
pensation of persons whose appointments 
are required by law to be made by the 
President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Exceptions (d), (e) and (f) specifically 
exempt scientific and technical positions 
in the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the armed services; nurses and doctors 
and orderlies in the Public Health Serv- 
ice and in the Veterans’ Administration; 
and all law-enforcement officers. These 
exceptions are necessary because of the 
technical qualifications required of such 
personnel and because it is vital to the 
public interest that the number of quali- 
fied employees in such positions be not 
further reduced. 

Exception (g) would permit the unre- 
stricted filling of vacancies in any tem- 
porary, emergency, seasonal, or coopera- 
tive positions in any of the departments. 
That exception contemplates those posi- 


. tions not required to be filled at all times 


during the year, and those made neces- 
sary by emergency conditions, seasonal 
requirements, and so forth. If such 
positions were made subject to the provi- 
sions of the proposed amendment it 
might have the effect of seriously cur- 
tailing or abolishing necessary activi- 
ties, such as forest-fire-fighting service, 
agricultural cooperative work, census 
enumerating, and so forth. 

Exception (h) specifically would per- 
mit the filling of certain vacancies oc- 
curring in the Coast Guard. That ex- 
ception is necessary because the Coast 
Guard is a quasi branch of the armed 
services, yet, being under the Treasury 
Department in times of peace, actually 
is a part of the civilian service of that 
Department. 

Exception (i) exempts any agency in 
the legislative or judicial branches of the 
Government and the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia from 
the prohibitions contained in the said 
section. This exception includes such 
agencies as the Library of Congress, the 
Government Printing Office, Architect of 
the Capitol, General Accounting Office, 
and the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. 

The proviso for impounding the ap- 
propriations or parts thereof unexpend- 
ed because of the operation of this new 
section will prevent the use of such funds 
for any other purpose and the savings 
effected must be returned to the Treas- 
ury. 

Estimated saving resulting from amendment 

[Estimate based upon latest available total 
employment figures, separations, and aver- 
age annual salary per employee as com- 
piled by the Civil Service Commission] 

Total separations (all causes) 
per year (estimated from 
figures released for Decem- 

o cccen 
Adjusted to exclude— 

1. Those who were on 

extended LWOP_ 18, 000 

2. Those reappointed 

in all agencies 
by transfers.... 19, 800 


324, 000 


87, 800 


Total separations, all agencies. 286, 200 


Estimated 2½ percent repre- 

senting employees in agen- 

cies excepted from amend- 
men! 8 71, 550 
214, 650 

10 percent authorized to be 

filled by appointments from 
outside the agency 21, 465 

Estimated net vacancies which 

will not be filled under pro- 
visions of the amendment 198, 185 
oS 

Average annual salary per em- 
WIOFOS sel cecésenmce sce $3, 550 


Total average annual salary 

represented by unfilled va- 

A $685, 806, 750 
Total saving resulting from 

amendment (estimated upon 

the basis that one-twelfth of 

the total vacancies will oc- 

cur each month during the 

e a tn A $371, 442, 562 


Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
save approximately $371,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1951. I have secured all my 
facts and figures from top officials of 
departments of Government who know 
quite accurately or as accurately as is 
humanly possible the amount which 
would be saved if my amendment be- 
comes law. 

I sincerely hope it will be adopted by 
this House today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RaBAUTI. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, in 
looking at this amendment, I want to 
admit that I do not understand it. I 
do not know anyone here who under- 
stands it, and I have been here quite a 
long number of years, and I have never 
seen this term before “cooperative posi- 
tion.” Does anybody know what that is? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT, If the gentleman can 
explain “cooperative position” to me, I 
will yield him a minute of my time, 

Mr. JENSEN. I will be glad to explain 
it. The Soil Conservation Service and 
the PMA cooperate in working together 
on soil-conservation practices. In fact, 
the committee headed by the gentleman 
from Mississippi provided 5 percent in 
fiscal 1950 for the PMA to use to hire 
technicians for the Soil Conservation 
Service. There is a good example. 

Mr. RABAUT. All right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Are there any other 
questions? 

Mr. RABAUT. No. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jensen) there 
were—ayes 93, noes 117. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr, Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Rasaut and 
Mr. JENSEN. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported there were—ayes 
141, noes 136, 

So the amendment was agreed to, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


This act may be cited as the “General 
Appropriation Act, 1951.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending bill and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, 5 minutes to 
be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite obvious from 
some of the things that have been hap- 
pening here today that at long last the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, being the representatives of the 
people back home, are understanding 
that there is a real demand and an in- 
sistent demand in the country for econ- 
omy in governmental expenditure here 
in Washington. 

We have made some progress today 
in that direction and I am happy for 
it, because I know that the people back 
home, in overwhelming majority, are 
going to applaud that action. 

Today two amendments have been 
adopted that make real and substantial 
savings. I assume that they will come 
on for a vote as we go back into the 
House. The decisive majority by which 
the Thomas-Taber amendment was 
adopted clearly indicates that there will 
be no retreat from that amendment, 
However, because the time was so lim- 
ited on the so-called Jensen amendment, 
I want to just say a word further about 
that. 

If there is one thing that I have found 
from talking to my people in Indiana, 
if there is one thing that my mail dem- 
onstrates to me, it is the conviction on 
the part of the people that in too many 
places in Government we have too many 
employees. We have seen the numbers 
grow by the hundreds of thousands, so 
there has come this insistent demand 
that we cut down the number of em- 
ployees. That is what the Jensen 
amendment seeks to do. As the gentle- 
man from Iowa so well said, the amend- 
ment seeks to do it in a painless way, 
not to bring about a reckless separation 
of persons from the payroll, but simply 
up to 10 percent to see to it that places 
becoming vacant shall not be filled. 

There are contained in his amend- 
ment, as he explained here so far as 
he was permitted by the time limit to 
go, exemptions and exceptions that have 
been carefully worked out to the end 
that no essential function or operation 
of Government will be interfered with 
if this amendment goes into operation. 
On the other hand, however, it does pro- 
vide a real, practical, effective, decent 
way to cut down on the Federal payroll 
and to get off the Federal payroll em- 
ployees whom we can do without; and 
what better place could we start to econ- 
omize than in this direction? Isay here 
to my friends who really want to bring 
about economy in Government without 
interfering with any essential function 
of Government, stand by the Jensen 
amendment. We will then see that it 
will work out effectively; it will not un- 
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duly prejudice anyone; it will not unduly 
prejudice the Federal service. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK., I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. It should be said again 
that this amendment does not affect the 
armed forces; it does not affect the Jus- 
tice Department, or the FBI; it does not 
affect doctors and nurses and medical 
specialists or even orderlies in the vet- 
erans’ hospitals; it does not affect the 
Coast Guard or the military or naval 
academies; in fact, this amendment has 
been worked out so carefully that it all 
makes sense and will not affect any 
agency of the Government or any person 
who is actually needed in the working of 


this Government. 

Mr. HALLECK. Why,ofcourse. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct; and 
when the roll is called on that amend- 
ment anyone who votes against it will put 
himself definitely on the side of those 
who are not willing to go even to the ex- 
tent of 10 percent in cutting the Federal 
payroll in certain places. This amend- 
ment is designed to bring about a reduc- 
tion in the number of people on the 
Federal payroll. If you want to take the 
responsibility for defeating that, O. K. by 
me. But, as far as I am concerned, I 
am going to respond to the demand that 
I know is in the country and act in a 
way that I know will not adversely affect 
the real interests of the government at 
all. 

Mr. IRVING. Mr. Chairman, I realize 
that the few minutes that I have is not 
sufficient time to say what I want to say 
to the Members of this House in regard 
to this very important subject, the $29,- 
000,000,000 omnibus appropriation bill. 
We are about to vote on the few remain- 
ing amendments and then on the final 
passage this afternoon of a bill of tre- 
mendous importance to all of us as well 
as every citizen and taxpayer of this 
great Nation. I would like to express 
my appreciation to various chairmen and 
members of the subcommittees as well 
as the full committee and its distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] for their months 
of arduous work and tireless efforts to 
do a conscientious job in bringing to the 
House a bill that would be adequate for 
all needs of the Government and yet 
save money for the taxpayers. Perhaps 
they are not entirely satisfied and per- 
haps many of the other Members are not 
convinced that they have been able to 
do both satisfactorily. However, I think 
everyone will agree that with the great 
number of indeterminates and uncer- 
tainties involved in the past, present, 
and future of our far-flung foreign prob- 
lems resulting from both hot and cold 
wars that have created grave responsi- 
bilities which no doubt have weighed 
heavily upon them in their considera- 
tions as will the many difficult and com- 
plex domestic situations arising in this 
postwar period. 

So, this, together with the terrific bur- 
den of a vast and fast mounting public 
debt, it has no doubt been a very serious 
problem for them to proceed either in 
the direction of strict economy requiring 
retrenchments of such a nature that 
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they would be unhealthy for our national 
defense or our domestic economy which 

as near full employment as pos- 
sible with a corresponding high national 
income. . Likewise it would have been 
unsound and unwise for this committee 
to proceed in an entirely opposite direc- 
tion with no effort being made to consider 
all the possible avenues of reduction. It 
is presumed that they have tried to fol- 
low a course that would not take them 
too far in either direction: Making a 
saving and yet providing ample resources 
for any emergency; thereby avoiding the 
critical and almost fatal mistakes caus- 
ing the condition of utter unprepared- 
ness that we found ourselves in just be- 
fore the beginning of the last war and 
even after we were attacked. 

In conclusion I would like to say that 
I am certainly disappointed that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] did 
not include the legislative branch of the 
Government in his amendment instead 
of making it one of the exceptions to be 
exempted from any form of economy. 
‘It seems to me that it might have shown 
a little better faith on his part with those 
he is subjecting to reductions and little 
more sincerity on his part and those of 
his colleagues in this matter of economy 
that they have been talking so loudly 
about lately. I referred to this matter 
earlier in the debate today and so far it 
has been completely ignored, although 
not even the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK], who has just spoken, will 
deny that many millions of dollars could 
be saved for the taxpayers if the many 
economies that they ask the other 
branches and departments of Govern- 
ment to effect were practiced by this 
branch itself, and I cannot see how it 
could possibly affect its efficiency to any 
noticeable degree. In fact it might in- 
crease it. I surely expected my Republi- 
can friends on the left would, after my 
calling to their attention this oppor- 
tunity to effect really worth-while savy- 
ings for the country, would jump on it 
immediately and include it in one of their 
amendments. No doubt it never has oc- 
curred to them, as it is often said that we 
often fail to see the things nearest to us 
because of straining to see those farther 
away. Then again it is better to preach 
than to practice. And so for this and 
other reasons that have been advanced 
here about these amendments I must 
say that they are not, in my opinion, the 
best way to effect economies nor reach 
the objectives that I seek, which are 
more efficiency, less waste, and real 
economy and not false economy. How- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, until we can do bet- 
ter I shall vote for them. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
is recognized. 

(Mr. Ranaur asked and was given 
permission to yield his time to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK].) 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, it 
was very interesting to listen to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Indiana, 
but the fact remains that the Taber 
amendment and the Jensen amendment 
are inconsistent with each other. The 
Taber amendment accomplishes one 
thing; the Jensen amendment is par- 
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tially and from a marked angle inconsist- 
ent with it. We are asked to pass a bill 
containing two amendments, one incon- 
sistent with the other. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. In just a minute, 
if the gentleman will let me complete my 
observation. 

Both amendments should be defeated. 
The Taber amendment is going to result 
in a greater cut to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, as an illustration; it is going to re- 
sult in a cut to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; it is going to result in a cut over 
and above those already made by the 
Commitee on Appropriations to all other 
agencies of the Government. 

It is one thing for the gentleman from 
Indiana to talk today; it is another thing 
to interpret this action tomorrow and to 
know what actually has happened. So 
we want the record to be clear. I hope 
there will be roll calls so that it will be 
known who brought about the further re- 
duction which in turn will bring about 
the serious repercussions that are bound 
to occur as a result of both these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, 

Mr. TABER. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in these two amendments, They 
dovetail into each other. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Both amendments 
are clearly inconsistent with each other. 
The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York cuts the appropriations. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
said his amendment will not result in 
certain employees being discharged. In 
that respect there is a very marked in- 
consistency. The fact remains that the 
Taber amendment will bring about fur- 
ther reductions in every agency of the 
Government over and above those already 
made by the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Will the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the distinguished 
majority leader, permit me to make an 
observation with regard to the reaction 
of the American public to the handiwork 
today of these gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle. These same Republi- 
can gentlemen have voted billions upon 
billions of dollars for the Marshall plan 
and foreign aid and today they are deny- 
ing the American public Government 
services to which they have been accus- 
tomed and entitled, such as those of the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Post Office 
Department, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, and research programs in 
heart, cancer, and mental health, just to 
mention a few. Yes; you cut the FBI 
this afternoon. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The fact remains 
that if both of these amendments are re- 
tained they are inconsistent with each 
other. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER], 
reduces the appropriation for every 
agency. My only purpose in rising at 
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this time is so that the record will be 
clear to show just what has happened 
and where the responsibility lies, 

Mr. ROONEY. May I ask the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
to call attention to the fact that the 
transcript of today’s proceedings in type- 
written form now on the table in front 
of the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taper] shows conclusively, in 
answer to a question I put to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser] that 
the FBI is cut under the provisions of 
his amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say also it 
is going to be interesting to find out how 
many Republican Members offered 
amendments to increase the bill. That 
will be very interesting. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to ask the 
gentleman this question: In the list of 
people who are excluded from this par- 
ticular amendment, it does not exclude 
vital help in veterans’ hospitals, such as 
cooks. If the cooks quit, you cannot hire 
them again. How are you going to feed 
the people in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man take these two amendments and 
show the Members of the House just 
where the two amendments are incon- 
sistent? I am sure the gentleman can 
do that. He has given us generalities 
but he has not given us any facts. Will 
the gentleman take them please and get 
down to cases? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The amendment 
of the gentleman from New York among 
other things reduces the appropriation 
$600,000,000. That is what, among other 
things, it provides, That means that 
there has got to be a cut in every agency 
of Government over and above the re- 
duction made by the committee. That 
includes the Post Office Department, that 
includes the Veterans’ Administration, 
that includes all other agencies of the 
Government. I personally hope there is 
a roll call on that amendment. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, in 
the complicated social, and economic 
structure of the present day, national 
and international, the number, size and 
complexities contained in the prepara- 
tion of this appropriation bill almost 
staggers the imagination. Weall appre- 
ciate, I am sure, that the committee 
members studied tirelessly, scrutinized 
diligently, and worked endlessly, with 
conscientious sense, over a long period of 
time to present this bill. On the whole 
they did, most of us will agree, a remark- 
able job and deserve our sympathetic 
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commendation for their personal sacri- 
fiees, of time and effort, in a trying task. 
Nevertheless I deeply feel the American 
people are entitled to a practical demon- 
stration of economy-mindedness in this 
body and I fully believe the over-all ob- 
jective of the reduction which will result 
from the Thomas-Taber amendments 
should be adopted. 

I am sure nobody here wants to inter- 
fere with Federal Government partici- 
pation in the administration of social- 
security and unemployment compensa- 
tion progr , or seriously cripple the 
efficiency of our postal service. Iam cer- 
tain you would not want to deny to our 
veterans, especially those disabled for 
life in our country’s service, the aids 
and benefits to which they are legally, 
justly, and morally entitled. It would 
be a bold prophet indeed who would ad- 
vocate the diminishment of our national 
defenses in these threatening, challeng- 
ing hours. Unbiased authorities advise 
us the vast foreign commitments to 
which we are pledged must be sensibly 
maintained in peril of extinction of free- 
dom here and throughout the demo- 
cratic world. I do not stand to urge 
suppression of any of these vital activi- 
ties. I would be the last to favor any 
move to paralyze essential Government 
functions and inflict needless injury and 
hardship upon individual citizens. 

Yet I do want to see every energy ex- 
ercised to answer, as much as humanly 
possible, the desperate cry of our tax- 
payers for some relief from their over- 
powering burdens. We are, as a Gov- 
ernment, spending more money than is 
collected; we are in debt to the extent of 
a quarter of a trillion dollars; we are 
taxed every time we put out our hand. 
Under these circumstances I want to 
show our own people, our own citizens, 
by definite gesture, that we know the 
great personal sacrifices they have un- 
selfishly been shouldering and that we 
want to ease their load as much as we 
can. The reduction proposed seems 
sensible to me; it will be an honest step 
toward trying to balance the budget. It 
may well be accomplished by careful ad- 
ministration and provide a morale lift 
to the taxpayer, which is why I favor it. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, within a very few min- 
utes the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union will rise and 
report this omnibus appropriation bill 
back to the House. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Chairman, always ap- 
preciates a job well done, and when that 
job happens to be a difficult and a tedi- 
ous and a tiring job, the measure of ap- 
preciation is all the greater. 

I take the floor at the close of this 
debate to express a very sincere appre- 
ciation for the magnificent job done by 
my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] in 
presiding over this bill in Committee. 

I am sure that my sentiments in this 
respect are shared by every Member of 
this House on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 
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Mr. MARTIN of 
want to join, in behalf of the Republi- 
can Members of this House, in this com- 
mendation of our very able Chairman 
who has conducted himself with great 
dignity and fairness. We, on this side, 
appreciate him as we always have. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are all proud 
of JERE Cooper, not only as a Member 
of the House, but for the outstanding 
and the fine manner in which he always 
has presided over any bill that he has 
been designated as Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House. I have 
served with my friend for many years. 
The people of his district and of his State 
can well be proud of their JERE COOPER. 

Mr. PRIEST, I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. Chairman, for more than a month 
this bill has been before the House. Day 
after day since about April 3 the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
has demonstrated every hour of every 
day those qualities of patience and fair- 
ness and justice that mark him as a 
great presiding officer. 

In addition to his arduous duties of 
presiding during consideration of this 
bill, he has carried his part of the load 
during all of that time as the ranking 
majority member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means as it seeks to write a 
new tax bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair appre- 
ciates the very kind references. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the-amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cooper, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 7786) making 
appropriations for the support of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a separate vote on the Canfield amend- 
ment, at page 109, line 1; the Gore 
amendment, at page 136, line 20; and the 
Boggs of Louisiana amendment, at page 
305, line 14. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 
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Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask for a separate vote on the Taber 
amendment to chapter I, page 2, line 3, 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the Thomas 
amendment, page 411, after line 21. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is that 
the Thomas amendment as amended by 
the Taber amendment? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the Case of 
South Dakota amendment, page 290, line 
2, which cuts the appropriation for the 
administration of the Public Housing 
Administration. 

Mr. BIEMILLER, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the Jensen 
amendment at page 425, after line 13. 
This is the last amendment that was 
adopted. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TABER. Will the Chair advise 
the House in what order the separate 
votes will be taken? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
amendments upon which a separate vote 
has been demanded will be considered by 
the House in the order in which they ap- 
pear in the bill, that is, in the following 
order: 

First, the Taber amendment, page 2, 
line 3, On which a separate vote was 
demanded by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Bares]. 

Second, the Canfield amendment, on 
page 109, line 1, on which a separate vote 
was demanded by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Third, the Gore amendment, page 136, 
line 20, on which a separate vote was de- 
manded by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon]. 

Fourth, the Case of South Dakota 
amendment, page 290, line 2, on which 
a separate vote was demanded by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD]. 

Fifth, the Boggs of Louisiana amend- 
ment, page 305, line 14, on which a sep- 
arate vote was demanded by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Sixth, the Thomas amendment, page 
411, after line 21, on which a separate 
vote was demanded by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Seventh, the Jensen amendment, page 
425, after line 13, on which a separate 
vote was demanded by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. 1E 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
other amendment? If not, the Chair 
will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment on 
which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taper: On page 
2, line 3, strike out 811, 000, 000 and insert 
“$9,800,000”, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the amendment. 


The 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a division. 

The House divided; and there were— 
ayes 179, noes 104. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANFIELD: 

On page 109, line 1, strike out “$135,000,- 
000” and insert “$136,000,000”, 

And on line 4, after “attrition”, insert 
: Provided further, That not to exceed $l,- 
000,000 shall be available for expenses of re- 
serve training, including pay and allowances 
of Regular and Reserve personnel on active 
duty engaged primarily in administration of 
Reserve training program, and including drill 
pay at a rate not to exceed those prescribed 
by or pursuant to law for the Naval Re- 
serve.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment, 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CANFIELD and 
1 75 GREEN) there were —ayes 143, noes 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska and Mr. 
CANNON asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded, the 
Gore amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gore: On page 
136, line 20, strike out “$75,000,000” and in- 
sert “$150,000,000", 


The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BIEMILLER), 
there were—ayes 152, noes 111. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays’ were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
Wwere—yeas 258, nays 131, not voting 41, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 158] 
YEAS—258 

Addonizio Burke D'Ewart 
Albert Burnside Dollinger 
Allen, La Burton Dolliver 
Andrews Byrne, N. Y. Donohue 
Angell Camp Doyle 
Aspinall Canfield Durham 
Barden Carroll Eberharter 
Baring Case, N. J. Elliott 
Barrett, Pa. Celler Engel, Mich 
Bates, Ky. Chatham Evins 
Bates, Mass. Chelf Fallon 
Battle Chesney Feighan 

Christopher Fenton 
Beckworth Chudoff Fernandez 
Bennett, Fla. Clemente Flood 
Bennett, Mich. Colmer Fogarty 
Bentsen Combs Forand 
Biemiller Cooley Frazier 
Blackney Cooper Fugate 
Blatnik Corbett Fulton 
Bolling Crawford Furcolo 
Bonner Crook Gary 
Bosone Crosser Golden 
Breen Cunningham Gordon 
Brown, Ga, Davis, Ga. Gore 
Bryson Davis,Tenn. Gorski 
Buchanan Dawson G 
Buckley, III. DeGraffenried Grant 
Buckley, N. Y. Delaney Green 
Burdick Denton Gregory 


Gross McCormack 
a ae McDonough 
McGrath 
en Arthur McGuire 
Hand McKinnon 
Harden McSweeney 
Hardy Mack, III. 
Harris Mack, Wash 
Hart Madden 
Havenner Magee 
Hays, Ohio Marcantonio 
Hedrick Marsalis 
Heffernan Marshall 
Heller Merrow 
Herlong Miles 
leselton Mitchell 
n Monroney 
inshaw Morris 
Hobbs Moulder 
olifield Multer 
olmes Murdock 
Howell Murphy 
Huber Murray, Tenn. 
Hull Murray, Wis. 
Irving Nelson 
Jackson, Wash. Nicholson 
Jacobs Noland 
Javits Norton 
Jennings O’Brien, Il. 
onas O'Brien, Mich. 
ones, Ala O'Hara, Ill. 
ones, Mo. O'Hara, Minn, 
Jones, N.C. O'Konski 
Karst O'Neill 
Karsten O'Sullivan 
Kearns O'Toole 
Kee Pace 
eefe Patman 
elley, Fa. Patten 
Kelly, N. Y. Patterson 
eogh Perkins 
err Peterson 
day Pfeifer, 
King Joseph L. 
Kirwan Philbin 
Klein Phillips, Tenn 
Kruse Pi 
ne Polk, 
anham Potter 
Larcade Poulson 
Lemke Powell 
Lesinski Preston 
Lichtenwalter Price 
Linehan Priest 
Lovre Rabaut 
Lynch Rains 
McCarthy Rankin 
NAYS—131 
Abbitt Gavin 
Abernethy Gillette 
Allen, Calif, Goodwin 
Allen, III. Gossett 
Andersen, Graham 
H. Carl Granger 
Anderson, Calif. Gwinn 
Andresen, Hale 
August H. Hall, 
Arends Leonard W. 
Auchincloss Halleck 
Barrett, Wyo. Harrison 
Bishop Harvey 
Boggs, Del, Herter 
Boggs, Hoeven 
Bolton, Md. Hoffman, III 
Bolton, Ohio Hoffman, Mich 
Bramblett Hope 
Brehm Horan 
Brooks James 
Brown, Ohio Jenison 
Burleson Jenkins 
Byrnes, Wis. Jensen 
Cannon Johnson 
Chiperfield Kean 
Clevenger Kearney 
Cole, Kans. Keating 
Cole, N. Y. Kennedy 
Cotton Kilburn 
Coudert Latham 
Cox LeFevre 
Curtis Lind 
Dague Lodge 
Davis, Wis. Lucas 
Dondero Lyle 
Doughton McCulloch 
Elisworth McGregor 
Eiston Macy 
Engle, Calif, Mahon 
Fellows Martin, Iowa 
Fisher Martin, Mass. 
Ford Mason 
Gamble Meyer 
Garmatz Michener 
Gathings Miller, Md. 
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Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sadowski 
Saylor 

Scott, Hardie 


Underwood 
Van Zandt 
Velde 
Vinson 
Wagner 
Walter 
Welch 
Wheeler 
Whitaker 
White, Idaho 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 


Willis 
Wilson, Ind, 
Wilson, Okla, 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Woodhouse 
Woodruff 
Yates 

Young 
Zablocki 


Misr Nebr, 
Mills 
Morton 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Passman 
Pfeiffer, 
william L. 
Phillips, Calif, 
Pickett 


Smith, Va. 


Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wood 


Bailey Hare Nixon 
Boykin Hays, Ark. Quinn 
Bulwinkle Hébert Ramsay 
Carlyle Jackson, Calif. Redden 
Carnahan Judd Rhodes 
Case, S. Dak, Kunkel Rivers 
Cavalcante LeCompte Sheppard 


Davenport McConnell Smathers 
Davies, N. Y. McMillan, S.C. Smith, Ohio 
Deane McMillen, Ul. Walsh 


Dingell Mansfield Werdel 
Douglas Miller, Calif. White, Calif. 
Eaton Morgan Wolcott 
Gilmer Morrison 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Smith of Ohio 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Jackson 
of California. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Case of South Dakota, 

Mrs. Douglas with Mr. Kunkel. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Werdel. 

Mr. Gilmer with Mr. McMillen of Illinois. 

Mr, Morrison with Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Redden with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Wolcott. 


Mr. Barven changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

'The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: On page 290, line 2, strike out 
“$11,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $8,750,000", 


The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. BIemILLER) there 
were—ayes 163, noes 124. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 222, nays 163, not voting 45, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 159] 


YEAS—222 

Abbitt Bishop Cooley 
Abernethy Blackney Cooper 
Allen, Calif. Boggs, Del. Corbett 
Allen, Ul. Bolton, Md. Cotton 
Allen, La. Bolton, Ohio Coudert 
Andersen, Bonner Cox 

H. Carl Bramblett Crawford 
Anderson, Calif. Brehm Cunningham 
Andresen, Brooks Curtis 

August H, Brown, Ohio Dague 
Andrews Bryson Davis, Ga. 
Arends Burdick Davis, Tenn, 
Auchincloss Burleson Davis, Wis, 
Barden Burton D'Ewart 
Barrett, Wyo, Byrnes, Wis. Dolliver 
Bates, Mass, Camp Dondero 
Battle Chatham Doughton 
Beall Chiperfield Durham 
Beckworth Clevenger Ellsworth 


Bennett, Fla. Cole, Kans, ton 
Bennett, Mich, Cole, N. Y. Engel, Men. 
Bentsen Colmer Fallon 


Fellows Keating 
Fenton Keefe 
Fisher Kilburn 
Ford Kilday 
Frazier Larcade 
Fugate Latham 
Fulton LeFevre 
Gamble Lemke 
Gary Lichtenwalter 
athings Lodge 
avin Lovre 
Gillette Lucas 
Golden Lyle 
Goodwin McCulloch 
re McDonough 
Gossett McGregor 
Graham Mack, Wash. 
Grant Macy 
Gross Marshall 
Gwinn Martin, Iowa 
Hagen Martin, Mass, 
a Mason 
Hal Merrow 
Edwin Arthur Meyer 
Hall, Michener 
Leonard W. Miller, Md. 
Halleck Miller, Nebr, 
Harden Milis 
Hardy Monroney 
Harris Morton 
Harrison Murray, Tenn, 
Harvey Murray, Wis. 
Ferlong Nelson 
Herter Nicholson 
Heselton Norblad 
1 Norrell 
Hinshaw O'Hara, Minn, 
Hobbs Passman 
Hoeven Patten 
Hoffman, Ill. Patterson 
Hoffman, Mich. Pfeiffer, 
Holmes William L. 
Hope Phillips, Calif. 
Horan Phillips, Tenn. 
James Pickett 
Jenison Poage 
Jenkins Potter 
Jensen Poulson 
Johnson Rankin 
Jonas Reed, III 
Jones, N. O. Reed, N. Y. 
Kean Rees 
Kearney Regan 
Kearns Rich 
NAYS—163 
Addonizio Forand 
Albert Furcolo 
Angell Garmata 
Aspinall Gordon 
Baring Gorski 
Barrett, Pa. Granahan 
Bates, Ky. Granger 
Biemiller Green 
Blatnik Gregory 
Boggs, La. Hand 
Bolling Hart 
Bosone Havenner 
Breen Hays, Ohio 
Brown, Ga. Hedrick 
Buchanan Heffernan 
Buckley, III. Heller 
Buckley, N. Y. Holifleld 
Burke Howell 
Burnside Huber 
Byrne, N. Y. Hull 
Canfield Irving 
Cannon Jackson, Wash, 
Carroll Jacobs 
Case, N. J Javits 
Celler Jones, Ala, 
Chelf Jones, Mo, 
Chesney Karst 
Christopher Karsten 
Chudoff Kee 
Clemente Kelley, Pa. 
Combs Kelly, N. Y. 
Crook Kennedy 
Crosser Keogh 
Dawson Kerr 
DeGraffenried King 
Delaney Kirwan 
Denton Klein 
Dollinger Kruse 
Donohue Lane 
Doyle Lanham 
Eberharter Lesinski 
Elliott Lind 
Engie, Calif, Linehan 
E Lynch 
Feighan McCarthy 
Fernandes McCormack 
Flood McGrath 
Fogarty McGuire 


Scrivner 


Wheeler 
White, Idaho 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Williams 
Willis 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Okla, 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wood 
Woodruff 


McKinnon 
McSweeney 
Mack, Ill, 
Madden 
Magee 
Mahon 
Marcantonio 


Marsalis 
Mitchell 
Morris 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murdock 


Spence Tollefson Withrow 
Staggers Underwood Wolverton 
Stigler Vinson Woodhouse 
Sullivan Wagner Yates 
Tauriello Walter Young 
Thomas Welch Zablockl 
Thornberry Wier 

NOT VOTING—45 
Bailey Hays, Ark. Nixon 
Boykin Hébert Plumley 
Bulwinkle Jackson, Calif. Quinn 
Carlyle Jennings Ramsay 
Carnahan Judd Redden 
Case, S. Dak. Kunkel Rhodes 
Cavalcante LeCompte Rivers 
Davenport McConnell Sheppard 
Davies, N. T. McMillan, S. C. Smathers 
Deane McMillen, Il. Smith, Ohio 
Dingell Mansfield Walsh 
Dougias Miles Werdel 
Eaton Miller, Calif. Whitaker 
Gilmer Morgan White, Calif. 
Hare Morrison Wolcott 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Jackson 
of California. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Case of South Dakota. 

Mrs. Douglas with Mr. Kunkel. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Werdel. 

Mr. Gilmer with Mr. McConnell, 

Mr. Morrison with Mr, Nixon. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. McMillen of Illinois, 

Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Hare with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr, Bailey with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Arisgnsas with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Deane with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Redden with Mr. LeCompte. 


Mr. AnvErson of California changed 
his vote from “no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMAS as 
amended by the Boggs substitute: 

On page 305 line 18, strike out $2,229,300" 
and insert “$3,175,000”; 

On page 306, line 3, strike out “$3,342,660” 
and insert “$5,886,000”; and 

On page 306, line 3, strike out the re- 
mainder down to the end of the paragraph. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Boccs of Louisi- 
ana) there were—ayes 105, noes 156. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker 
pro tempore appointed as tellers Mr. 
Rangaur and Mr. Boccs of Louisiana. 

The House again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
137, noes 145. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
on which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomas: On 


page 411, following line 21, insert a new 
chapter, as follows: 


“CHAPTER X-A—GENERAL REDUCTIONS IN AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 


“Reductions in appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations contained in this act are 
hereby made in the sum of $600,000,000. 

“Not more than the following sums may be 
obligated by any agency or department pro- 
vided for in this bill, viz: (1) For civilian 
personnel, not more than an amount 10 per- 
cent below the amount proposed in the 
President’s budget estimates for fiscal year 
1951, except that in the Department of De- 
fense where no more than the amount of the 
President's budget estimate minus 2 percent 
shall be obligated. This paragraph shall not 
apply to nurses, doctors, or other medical per- 
sonnel, including orderlies, in the Public 
Health Service and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

“(2) For travel, not more than a total for 
all departments and agencies of $319,000,000, 
and not more than 5 percent less than the 
estimates provided for military personnel 
travel and not more than 20 percent less than 
the amount provided for civilian personnel 
travel, than the estimates therefor contained 
in the President’s budget message for the 
fiscal year 1951. 

“(3) For transportation of things, for all 
departments and agencies, not more than 
$720,000,000, provided further that in no case 
shall the amount obligated exceed a figure 
10 percent below the estimates submitted by 
the President in his budget message for 1951 
for each item for all agencies except the 
Department of Defense, and for the Depart- 
ment of Defense not more than 5 percent less 
than the estimates of the President, trans- 
mitted in said budget message. 

“(4) For communications services, not 
more than $59,000,000 and not more for any 
department other than the Department of 
Defense than the amount of the President’s 
budget estimates for 1951 minus 10 percent, 
and for the Department of Defense not more 
than a figure 5 percent below the President’s 
budget estimates for 1951. 

“(5) For rents and utilities, not more than 
$205,000,000 and for all establishments other 
than the Department of Defense not more 
than the President’s budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1951 minus 10 percent. 

“(6) For printing and reproduction, not 
more than $52,000,000 and not more in any 
case than the President’s budget estimates 
for 1951 minus 10 percent. 

“(7) For other contractual services, not 
more than $1,301,000,000 and for all depart- 
ments other than the Department of Defense 
not more than the President’s budget esti- 
mates for 1951 minus 10 percent. $ 

“(8) For supplies and materials, not more 
than $3,888,000,000 and for all departments 
of the Government except the Department 
of Defense and the Veterans’ Hospitals not 
more than the President's budget estimates 
for 1951 minus 10 percent. 

“(9) For equipment, not more than $3,- 
577,000,000 and for all departments other 
than the Department of Defense, not more 
than the President's budget estimates for 
1951 minus 10 percent, 

“(10) For lands and structures, for all 
departments of the Government, except the 
Department of Defense, not more than the 
President’s budget estimates for 1951 minus 
5 percent.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 273, nays 113, not voting 44, 
as follows: 
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[Roll No. 160] 
YEAS—273 

Abbitt Gary Noland 
Abernethy Gathings Norblad 
Allen, Calif. Gavin Norrell 
Allen, II Gillette O'Hara, Minn. 
Allen, La Golden O'Konski 
Andersen, Goodwin Pace 

H. Carl Gossett Patten 
Anderson, Calif.Graham Patterson 
Andresen, Grant Peterson 

August H. Gross Pfeiffer, 
Andrews Gwinn William L, 
Angell Hagen Philbin 
Arends Hale Phillips, Calif. 
Auchincloss Hall, Phillips, Tenn, 
Barden Edwin Arthur Pickett 
Baring Hall, Plumley 
Barrett, Wyo. Leonard W. Poage 
Bates, Mass. Halleck IK 
Battle Hand Potter 
Beall Harden Poulson 
Bennett, Fla. Hardy Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Harris Reed, III 
Bentsen Harrison Reed, N. Y. 
Bishop Harvey s 
Blackney Hays, Ohio gan 
Boggs, Del, Herlong Ribicoff 
Boggs, La. Herter Rich 
Bolton, Md. Heselton Richards 
Bolton, Ohio Hill Riehlman 
Bonner Hinshaw Rogers, Fla. 
Bosone Hobbs Rogers, Mass. 
Bramblett Hoeven Sadlak 
Brehm Hoffman, Nl. St. George 
Brooks Hoffman, Mich. Sanborn 
Brown, Ohio Holmes Sasscer 
Bryson Hope Saylor 
Buckley, Il. Horan Scott, Hardie 
Burdick Howell Scott, 
Burleson Hull Hugh D., Ir 
Burnside Irving Scrivner 
Burton James Scudder 
Byrnes, Wis. Jenison Secrest 
Camp Jenkins Shafer 
Canfield Jennings Short 
Case, N. J. Jensen Sikes 
Chatham Johnson Simpson, M, 
Chelf Jonas Simpson, Pa. 
Chesney Jones, Ala. Sims 
Chiperfield Jones, N.C, Smith, Kans. 
Clevenger Kean Smith, Va 
Cole, Kans. Kearney Smith, Wis. 
Cole, N. L. Kearns Stanley 
Colmer Keating Steed 
Cooley Keefe Stefan 
Cooper Kennedy Stockman 
Corbett Kerr Sutton 
Cotton Kilburn Taber 
Coudert Kilday Tackett 
Cox Kruse Taille 
Crawford Lanham Taylor 
Cunningham  Larcade Teague 
Curtis Latham Thomas 
Dague LeFevre Thompson 
Davis, Ga. Lemke Thornberry 
Davis, Tenn. Lichtenwalter Tollefson 
Davis, Wis. Lodge Towe 
DeGraffenried Lovre Trimble 
Denton Lucas Van Zandt 
D'Ewart Lyle Velde 
Dolliver McCulloch Vorys 
Dondero McDonough Vursell 
Donohue McGregor Wadsworth 
Doughton McKinnon Wagner 
Doyle Mack, II. Walter 
Durham Mack, Wash. Weichel 
Elliott Macy Wheeler 
Ellsworth Marshall White, Idaho 
Elston Martin, Iowa Whitten 
Engel, Mich. Martin, Mass. Whittington 
Engle, Calif. Mason Wickersham 
Evins Merrow Widnall 
Fallon Meyer Wigglesworth 
Fellows Michener Wiliams 
Fenton Miller, Md. Willis 
Fernandez Miller, Nebr. Wilson, Ind. 
Fisher Mills Wilson, Okla, 
Ford Monroney Wilson, Tex. 
Frazier Morton Winstead 
Fugate Moulder Withrow 
Fulton Murray, Tenn. Wolverton 
Furcolo Murray, Wis. Wood 
Gamble Nelson Woodruff 
Garmatz Nicholson Young 

NAYS—113 

Addonizio Bates, Ky. Bolling 
Albert Beckworth Breen 
Aspinall Biemiller Brown, Ga. 
Barrett, Pa. Blatnik Buchanan 


Buckley, N. Y. Jacobs O'Brien, Mich. 
Burke Javits O'Hara, III 
Byrne, N. Y. Jones, Mo. O'Neill 
Cannon Karst O'Sullivan 
Carroll Karsten O'Toole 
Celler Kee Passman 
Christopher Kelley, Pa. Patman 
Chudoff Kelly, N. Y. Perkins 
Clemente Keogh Pfeifer, 
Combs King Joseph L. 
Crook Kirwan Powell 
Crosser Klein Preston 
Dawson Lane Price 
Delaney Lesinski Priest 
Dollinger Lind Rabaut 
Eberharter Linehan Rankin 
Feighan Lynch Rodino 
Flood McCarthy Rooney 
Fogarty McCormack Roosevelt 
Forand McGrath Sabath 
Gordon McGuire Sadowski 
Gore McSweeney Shelley 
Gorski Madden Spence 
Granahan Magee Staggers 
Granger Mahon Stigler 
Green Marcantonio Sullivan 
Gregory Marsalis Tauriello 
Hart Mitchell Underwood 
Havenner Morris Vinson 
Heffernan Multer Welch 
Heller Murdock Wier 
Holifield Murphy Woodhouse 
Huber Norton Yates 
Jackson, Wash. O'Brien, II. Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—44 


Bailey Hays, Ark, Nixon 
Boykin Hébert Quinn 
Bulwinkle Hedrick Ramsay 
Carlyle Jackson, Calif. Redden 
Carnahan Judd Rhodes 
Case, S. Dak, Kunkel Rivers 
Cavalcante LeCompte Sheppard 
Davenport McConnell Smathers 
Davies, N. Y. McMillan, S. C. Smith, Ohio 
Deane McMillen, III. Walsh 
Dingell Mansfield Werdel 
Douglas Miles Whitaker 
Eaton Miller, Calif, White, Calif. 
Gilmer Morgan Wolcott 
Hare Morrison 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Jackson of California for, with Mr. 
Miller of California against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Davenport against, 

Mr. Werdel for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Kunkel for, with Mr. Whitaker against. 

Mr. McConnell for, with Mr. Morgan 
against. 

Mr. LeCompte for, with Mr. Bailey against, 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. Walsh against. 

Mr. Smith of Ohio for, with Mr. Rhodes 
against. 

Mr. Redden for, with Mrs. Douglas against, 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Davies of New 
York against. 

Mr. Hare for, with Mr. White of California 
against. 

Mr. Gilmer for, with Mr. Deane against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. McMillen 
of Illinois. 

Mr. McMillan of South Carolina with Mr. 
Case of South Dakota. 


Mr. Barina changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment on 
which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 425, after line 13, add a new section, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 1113. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used to pay 


the compensation of any incumbent ap- 
pointed to any civil office or position under 
the United States Government which may 
become vacant during the fiscal year begin- 
ning on July 1, 1950: 

“Provided, That this inhibition shall not 
apply— 

(a) to not to exceed 10 percent of all such 
vacancies in any agency caused by separa- 
tion from such agency; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
agency; 

(e) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

“(d) to scientific and technical positions 
in the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
armed services; 

“(e) to nurses, doctors, or other medical 
personnel, including orderlies, in the Public 
Health Service and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; 

“(f) to law-enforcement officers; 

“(g) to temporary, emergency, seasonal, 
or cooperative positions; 

“(h) to commissioned, commissioned war- 
rant, warrant, and enlisted personnel, and 
cadets of the Coast Guard, and the under- 
graduates of the United States Military and 
Naval Academies; or 

“(i) to any agency in the legislative or 
Judicial branches of the Government or the 
municipal government of the District of 
Columbia.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 201, nays 185, not voting 44, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 161] 


YEAS—201 

Abbitt Dague Holmes 
Abernethy Davis, Ga. Hope 
Allen, Calif. Davis, Wis. Horan 
Allen, II. D’Ewart Irving 
Andersen, Dolliver James 

H. Carl Dondero Jenison 
Anderson, Calif. Doughton Jenkins 
Andresen, Ellsworth Jennings 

August H. Elston Jensen 
Angell Engel, Mich. Johnson 
Arends Fallon Jonas 
Auchincloss Fellows Kean 
Barden Fenton Kearney 
Barrett, Wyo. Fernandez Kearns 
Bates, Mass, Fisher Keating 
Beall Ford Keefe 
Bennett, Fla. Fulton Kilburn 
Bennett, Mich, Gamble Latham 
Bishop Gary LeFevre 
Blackney Gathings Lemke 
Boggs, Gavin Lichtenwalter 
Bolton, Md. Gillette Lodge 
Bolton, Ohio Golden Lovre 
Bonner Goodwin Lucas 
Bramblett Gossett McCulloch 
Brehm Graham McDonough 
Brown, Ga. Gross McGregor 
Brown,Ohio Gwinn Mack, Wash. 
Bryson Hagen Macy 
Burdick Hale Martin, Iowa 
Burleson Hall, Martin, Mass, 
Burton Edwin Arthur Mason 
Byrnes, Wis. all Merrow 
Camp Leonard W. Meyer 
Canfield Halleck Michener 
Chatham Harden Miller, Md. 
Chiperfield Harris Miller, Nebr. 
Clevenger Harrison Mills 
Cole, Kans, Harvey Morton 
Cole, N. L. Herlong Murray, Wis, 
Colmer Herter Nelson 
Corbett Heselton Nicholson 
Cotton Hill Norblad 
Coudert Hinshaw Norrell 
Cox Hobbs O'Hara, Minn, 
Crawford Hoeven O’Konski 
Cunningham Hoffman, II. Pace 

Hoffman, Mich, Patten 
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Patterson 

Pfeiffer, 
William L. 

Phillips, Calif. 


Phillips, Tenn. 


Pickett 


Riehlman 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Sadlak 

St. George 


Addonizio 
be: 


Buchanan 
Buckley, III. 


Chesney 
Christopher 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Crook 
Crosser 
Dawson 
DeGraffenried 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dollinger 
Donohue 


Case, S. Dak, 
Cavalcante 
Davenport 
Davies, N. T. 
Davis, Tenn. 


Sanborn Taylor 
Saylor Tollefson 
Scott, Hardie Towe 
Scott, Van Zandt 
Hugh D., Jr. Velde 
Scrivner Vorys 
Scudder Vursell 
Shafer Wadsworth 
Short Weichel 
Simpson, Ill, Wheeler 
Simpson, Pa. White, Idaho 
Smith, Kans. Whittington 
Smith, Va. Widnall 
Smith, Wis. Wigglesworth 
Stanley Williams 
Stefan Wilson, Ind, 
Stockman Wilson, Tex, 
Sutton Winstead 
Taber Wolverton 
Tackett Wood 
Talle Woodruff 
NAYS—185 
Granger Murphy 
Grant Murray, Tenn, 
Green Noland 
Gregory Norton 
Hand O'Brien, Tl. 
Hardy O'Brien, Mich, 
Hart O'Hara, II. 
Havenner O'Neill 
Hays, Ohio O'Sullivan 
Hedrick O'Toole 
Heffernan Passman 
Heller Patman 
Holifield Perkins 
Howell Peterson 
Huber Pfeifer, 
Hull Joseph L. 
Jackson, Wash. Philbin 
Jacobs Polk 
Javits Powell 
Jones, Ala. Preston 
Jones, Mo. Price 
Jones, N. O. Priest 
Karst Rabaut 
Karsten Rains 
Kee Rankin 
Kelley, Pa. Richards 
Kelly, N. Y. Rodino 
Kennedy Rooney 
Keogh Roosevelt 
Kerr Sabath 
Kilday Sadowski 
ing T 
Kirwan Secrest 
Klein Shelley 
Sikes 
Lane Sims 
Lanham Spence 
Larcade Staggers 
Lesinski Steed 
Lind Stigler 
Linehan Sullivan 
Lyle Tauriello 
Lynch ‘Teague 
McCarthy Thomas 
McCormack Thompson 
McGrath Thornberry 
McGuire Trimble 
McKinnon Underwood 
McSweeney Vinson 
Mack, Ill. Wagner 
Madden Walter 
Magee Welch 
Mahon Whitten 
Marcantonio Wickersham 
Marsalis Wier 
Marshall Willis 
Mitchell Wilson, Okla, 
Monroney Withrow 
Morris Woodhouse 
Moulder Yates 
Multer Young 
Murdock Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—44 
Hare Nixon 
Hays, Ark, Quinn 
Hébert Ramsay 
Jackson, Calif. Redden 
Judd Rhodes 
Kunkel Rivers 
LeCompte Sheppard 
McConnell Smathers 
McMillan, S. C. Smith, Ohio 
McMillen, Ill, Walsh 
Mansfield Werdel 
Miles Whitaker 
Miller, Calif, White, Calif, 
Morgan Wolcott 
Morrison 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
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Teague bill, which is some amendment 
to the Veterans’ Training Act. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. IJ un- 
derstand that all the different forces ap- 
pear to be in agreement. 

Mr.PRIEST. That is my understand- 
ing. For some time there was some con- 
troversy over the bill, but it is my under- 
standing that most of that controversy 
has been worked out by some amend- 
ments. 

It is the intention to ask unanimous 
consent that we adjourn over until 
Monday. 

As far as the program for next week 
is concerned, that will be announced to- 
morrow. I am not able at this time to 
give the program for next week. 


EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 597, Rept. No. 2035), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6826) to extend the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604) for a period 
of 3 years, and for other purposes. That 
after general debate which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
65-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN LICENSES 
GRANTED TO THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. McSWEENEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 598, Rept. 
No. 2036), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2128) to provide for the modi- 
fication or cancellation of certain royalty- 
free licenses granted to the Government by 
private holders of patents and rights there- 
under, That after general debate which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MILITARY AND NAVAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. McSWEENEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, reported the following priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Res, 599, Rept. No, 
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2037), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, (S. 2440) to authorize certain construc- 
tion at military and naval installations, and 
for other purposes. That after general de- 
bate which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 600, Rept. No. 2038), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 7764) to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 65-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes today following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes today following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to give notice that not- 
withstanding the announcement as to 
the legislative program for the remain- 
der of this week and next week it is my 
purpose the first time I can get recog- 
nition to call up all of the resolutions 
which have been reported out by the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair may state that he was under the 
impression that he had a talk with the 
gentleman from Michigan on the sub- 
ject. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I under- 
stand what the talk was, but I am mak- 
ing that announcement so that there will 
be no mistake and so that I will not be 
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shut off when I attempt to call up some 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair does not know about the phrase 
“shut off.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, to 
have a ruling from the Chair to the effect 
that I cannot proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
present occupant of the Chair, or any 
other occupant, will certainly see that the 
rights of every Member are protected 
under the rules. 

The Chair might observe, of course, 
that when agreements are made the 
Chair expects them to be carried out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And I 
say in answer to that, as far as I am 
concerned any agreement I have made 
will be carried out. But Iam not mak- 
ing any more agreements. I have been 
unable to obtain compliance with the 
promises heretofore made to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair knows nothing about any agree- 
ments made with the gentleman that 
have not been complied with. The Chair 
had an agreement with the gentleman 
with reference to next Thursday. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not stating. As I understand, the Sen- 
ate is now going to debate plan No. 12 
until Friday. The agreement I made 
with the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Daw- 
son] will be kept. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The only 
desire of the Chair is to try and protect 
the House and the Members. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
will be no advantage, Mr. Speaker, taken 
by me of any of the House Members; 
but I do not intend, if I can help it— 
maybe I cannot—to be—perhaps the 
word is not strictly parliamentary— 
“jockeyed” out of any of the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No oc- 
cupant of the chair would do that, and 
the present occupant of the chair would 
not concede that the gentleman from 
Michigan would permit anybody to 
“jockey” him. 

Under the previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
some drastic changes affecting the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital program 
were announced by President Truman on 
last Wednesday, May 3. 

I am particularly interested in that 
portion of the President's announcement 
that he has directed that Oliver General 
Hospital at Augusta, Ga., be transferred 
to the Veterans’ Administration, to be 
utilized in lieu of a 500-bed general hos- 
pital previously ordered to be constructed 
at Atlanta, Ga. As a result of this order, 
plans for the construction of the new 
500-bed veterans’ hospital at Atlanta 
have been canceled. 

As a further result of that order, in- 
structions have been issued to close Law- 
son General Hospital in Atlanta; also, 
to reconvert Peachtree Hospital No. 48 
at Atlanta, which is a 225-bed tubercular 
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hospital, to a general medical and surgi- 
cal hospital; further, to transfer the 225 
tubercular patients who are now patients 
in Peachtree Hospital No. 48 to Oliver 
General Hospital at Augusta, Ga.; then 
to transfer 225 patients from Lawson 
General Hospital to the reconverted 
Peachtree Hospital No. 48; and to trans- 
fer 275 patients from Lawson Veterans’ 
Hospital to Oliver General Hospital at 
Augusta. 

This represents a sudden change in 
carefully worked out plans of long stand - 
ing for hospitalization of veterans in that 
particular area. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion officials after carefully inspecting a 
number of available hospital building 
sites in and near Atlanta, Ga., selected 
a tract near Emory University, which on 
July 25, 1949, was purchased for the sum 
of $250,000, according to the Purchasing 
Division of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Plans for the proposed new hospital 
are well along toward completion. 

The order to utilize Oliver General 

Hospital at Augusta contemplates that 
only 500 beds in that hospital will be 
used, although it is a 1,500 bed capacity 
hospital, Under the President's order, 
500 beds at Oliver General Hospital will 
be used. One thousand beds will not be 
used, 
From information recently obtained 
from the Veterans’ Administration, out 
of a maximum capacity of 750 beds at 
Lawson Veterans’ Hospital in Atlanta, 
there were 631 open beds, or available 
beds, with 119 not available, due to be- 
ing under repair, located in contagious 
wards, or for other reasons. 

At the present time available veterans’ 
hospital beds in Atlanta are 856. These 
consist of 631 beds at Lawson Veterans“ 
Hospital and 225 beds at Peachtree Tu- 
bercular Hospital No. 48. 

When the President's order of May 3 
goes into effect there will be only 225 
beds available in Atlanta, these being at 
the reconverted Peachtree Hospital No. 
48. There will be only 500 beds at the 
Oliver General Hospital in Augusta. This 
will make a total of 725 beds available 
in the combined facilities at Atlanta and 
Augusta, The maximum capacity of the 
two Atlanta veterans’ hospitals now in 
use is 1,000 beds. 

So, from the standpoint of the vet- 
erans, the President’s order of May 3 
means a reduction of 250 beds in hospital 
facilities for veterans in that area. 

The President’s statement of May 3 
says: 

The utilization by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration of these two hospitals will not affect 
the bed allowance of 131,000 authorized for 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
program, 


I believe the practical effect of the 
order will be to reduce the number of 
available beds under the over-all, Na- 
tion-wide bed allowance. Whether it re- 
duces this over-all bed allowance or not, 
it does mean a reduction of available 
beds for the treatment of sick and in- 
jured veterans in the Atlanta and Au- 
gusta hospitals when the 500 beds are 
activated at Oliver General and the 750- 
bed Lawson Veterans’ Hospital is closed 
in Atlanta, 
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It makes little difference that there 
may remain a Nation-wide bed allowance 
of 131,000 authorized beds. Some of the 
hospitals whoso beds are counted in this 
bed allowance are not staffed by doctors 
and nurses, and are not available for use 
by sick or disabled veterans. I firmly 
believe that many of them never will be 
staffed by doctors and nurses, and con- 
sequently never will.be available for use 
by sick and disabled veterans. 

It is one thing to have a 1,000-bed 
hospital with a thousand beds in it, but it 
is another and an entirely different mat- 
ter to be able to staff that hospital with 
doctors and nurses so that the 1,000 beds 
can be used by 1,000 sick and disabled 
veterans. 

The place where a veterans’ hospital is 
located has a great deal to do with the 
question of whether or not doctors and 
nurses can be procured to staff it. There 
are many factors which doctors and 
nurses consider in deciding whether they 
will go to a particular location or not. 
Whether we agree with their reasoning 
or not—whether we like their decision 
or not, it is foolish to ignore facts and to 
close our eyes to the realities of the sit- 
uation. Doctors simply will not go to 
some locations. 

There is a 1,000-bed hospital at Duolin, 
Ga., which was transferred to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration at the end of hos- 
tilities. I have nothing but the kindest 
feelings for Dublin and for its citizens. 
However, this Dublin hospital is an il- 
lustration of the fact that a 1,000-bed 
capacity in a hospital does not, in any 
sense of the word, mean that 1,000 sick 
or disabled veterans can be treated in 
that hospital. 

With reference to this 1,000-bed hos- 
pital at Dublin, Ga., Dr. Paul B. Mag- 
nuson, head of the Medical Division of 
the Veterans’ Administration, is quoted 
by the press as saying on April 26, 1950, 
as follows: 

We authorized use of 500 of the beds. 
We've never been able to get enough staff to 
open more than 300. Dublin is a nice place, 
but we just can’t find hospital technicians, 
nurses, and doctors willing to move there. 
I took the bull by the horns and ordered 
15 of our doctors down there, and eight 
promptly resigned. 


It is a calamity of the first water to 
close a 750-bed hospital, fully staffed, in 
Atlanta, and justify it by saying there 
is a 1,000-bed hospital in Dublin, Ga., 
with only 309 beds in use. The 700 un- 
used beds there are a total loss, insofar 
as treatment of sick veterans is con- 
cerned. This is eloquently illustrated by 
the statement of Dr. Magnuson that 8 
doctors out of 15 resigned when ordered 
to report to that hospital for duty. 


With only the best of feeling toward 


Dublin and its good people, I believe that 
if it has become necessary to close a 
veterans hospital in the State of Georgia, 
it would be far better for the veterans to 
close the hospital at Dublin and keep 
Lawson Veterans Hospital open in 
Atlanta. There is no medical school at 
Dublin to staff that veterans’ hospital, 
There is one of the finest medical schools 
in the United States in Atlanta, namely, 
Emory University Medical School. Doc- 
tors have resigned their positions with 
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the Veterans’ Administration when or- 
dered to proceed to Dublin for duty. 
This has not happened with reference 
to Atlanta. I seriously doubt if it ever 
would happen with reference to Atlanta, 

The veterans’ hospital at Dublin, ac- 
cording to Dr. Magnuson, has 700 empty 
beds due to inability to staff it. Lawson 
veterans’ hospital in Atlanta has not even 
one empty bed resulting from inability 
to staff it. 

Lawson Hospital is one of the 50 or 
60 dean’s committee hospitals in the 
country—that is, it is staffed by Emory 
University Medical School, It has gen- 
erally been regarded as one of the half 
dozen best hospitals in the entire VA 
organization. For example, it was one 
of the first two to be given interns for 
training. 

The sudden decision to close this hos- 
pital creates additional problems from 
the standpoint of the medical school and 
the doctors serving on the staff. 

Approximately 50 young physicians 
had accepted appointments to the resi- 
dent staff of the hospital, effective July 1. 
Such appointments are always made 
6 to 10 months in advance, and these 
young men, most of them recent gradu- 
ates of Emory medical school, now have 
their plans for the next year completely 
upset. In addition, there is an attending 
staff of 50 to 75 physicians on a full-time 
or part-time basis. It is my opinion that 
those on a full-time basis would not be 
content to move to other VA installa- 
tions where the close tie-up with the 
medical schools does not exist. 

In my opinion the needs of the vet- 
erans require that both the veterans’ 
hospitals in Augusta and Atlanta be kept 
open. They are both staffed fully. 
They are both operating. Unless closed, 
they will continue to operate with utmost 
efficiency and at full capacity. The 
University of Georgia Medical School is 
located in Augusta where it can fill the 
needs of Oliver General Hospital, Emory 
University Medical School located in 
Atlanta can fill the needs of Lawson 
Veterans Hospital and Peachtree Hos- 
pital, No. 48. To me, it is an unthinkable 
thing to close Lawson Veterans Hospital 
in Atlanta when Atlanta is conceded by 
everyone to be the largest and best medi- 
cal center in the Southeast. Outstand- 
ing physicians and surgeons in Atlanta 
are available to that hospital as con- 
sultants and attending men. The Emory 
University School of Medicine and Sur- 
gery and their professors and consult- 
ants are available to the hospital. 

In connection with the proposed 
changes, I think it is worth while to take 
note of the fact that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration just recently spent, I am 
informed, over $150,000 to convert 
Peachtree Hospital No. 48 from a general 
medical and surgical hospital to a tuber- 
cular hospital. In its present status as 
a tubercular hospital, it is filled to its 
225-bed capacity with tubercular pa- 
tients. It is very close to Lawson Vet- 
erans Hospital, and Lawson Veterans 
Hospital is a tubercular chest surgical 
center. It is also a neurosurgical cen- 
ter, tumor center, orthopedic surgery 
center, plastic surgery center, certain 
Specialized eye, ear, nose, and throat 
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surgery, and a center for diagnostic 
study of certain medical conditions 
which cannot be diagnosed at other hos- 
pitals. It is also a reference laboratory 
center. These above specialized services 
have rendered invaluable service in the 
treatment of veterans of the entire 
southeastern area. These services would 
not be available if the proposed closing 
of Lawson and splitting up of patients 
goes through, as ordered. 

From the standpoint of economy, what 
is to be said about the $150,000 just re- 
cently spent to convert Peachtree Hos- 
pital No. 48 into a tubercular hospital? 
Will not that be wasted? What also 
is to be said regarding the additional 
amount which will now be required to 
reconvert that hospital from a tubercu- 
lar hospital back again to a general 
medical and surgical hospital, which was 
its status before it was converted into 
a tubercular hospital? Is it economy to 
throw away these large sums of money? 

What of the $250,000 spent when the 
site was purchased on July 25, 1949, for 
the proposed veterans hospital to be 
built near Emory University, as well as 
the time and money already put into the 
plans for that hospital which now are 
well along toward being completed? 

Lawson Veterans Hospital is the only 
hospital in the southeast where the vet- 
eran can receive the proper treatment 
fer cancer. 

All these advantages will be dissipated 
if the order of May 3 goes into effect. 
New arrangements must be made, new 
facilities provided, settled routine will 
be upset, smooth running and efficient 
organization will be uprooted, all to the 
detriment of the sick and disabled vet- 
erans. The deaths and setbacks which 
may result from these things alone can- 
not be foretold. 

With its larger capacity, Lawson Vet- 
erans Hospital is continuously under 
pressure to make room for sick and dis- 
abled veterans. The hospital has a wait- 
ing list now of over 500 veterans. Its 
daily admissions average around 30 pa- 
tients per day, and on some days it ad- 
mits as many as 58 to 60 patients. It is 
an impossibility for a 225-bed hospital, 
the capacity of Peachtree Hospital No. 
48, under any circumstances to carry 
such a load. 

Unfortunately, from time to time, and 
it is rather a regular occurrence, veter- 
ans crack up mentally, many of them 
becoming violent. Every few weeks I 
receive a telephone call from my district 
informing me of the crack-up of some 
veteran, who has been in jail for confine- 
ment because no bed can be found for 
him in a veteran's hospital. This situa- 
tion exists because of the crowded condi- 
tion of veterans hospitals in Georgia. 
In one recent instance it has been nec- 
essary to send such a veteran from At- 
lanta, Ga., to a veteran’s hospital in the 
State of Texas, that being the nearest 
available vacancy for him. It is not a 
rare occurrence at all for veterans and 
their families to call upon me in emer- 
gencies of this nature. It is a rather 
regular thing. 

This further reduction of hospital ca- 
pacity is going to aggravate this unfor- 
tunate condition rather than help it. 
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In the State of Georgia the area which 
Lawson Veterans Hospital serves has a 
veteran population of 176,880. The 
Augusta area has a veteran population 
of 26,656. It is the policy of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to hospitalize vet- 
erans at the nearest hospital. This isa 
valid reason for maintaining at least 
those presently existing hospital facili- 
ties in Atlanta, which is easily accessible 
to the great majority of the veterans. 

The large population of Atlanta lends 
itself to great numbers of volunteer 
workers in assisting with morale work 
at Lawson Veterans Hospital. An im- 
portant factor in treating sickness is the 
morale of the patient. The location of 
Lawson Veterans Hospital in Atlanta 
makes it easier because of transporta- 
tion facilities, hotel facilities, and the 
like, for the relatives of these veterans 
to visit them. This in itself is an impor- 
tant factor to be considered in the treat- 
ment of veterans. 

If these hospital facilities are retained 
in Atlanta, the professional services and 
consultation will be furnished by the fac- 
ulty of Emory University. There are 
390 faculty members of the School of 
Medicine at Emory University. I have 
been told that this is more than three 
times the number of doctors in the whole 
of Richmond County, in which Augusta 
is located, 

Emory University is privately en- 
dowed, with a total endowment of $34,- 
394,571. I am informed that the total 
expenditure for the school of medicine 
per annum is approximately $3,000,000. 
The university has received $15,000,000 
in additional endowment in the last 5 
years, and very likely will receive more. 

Atlanta is the laboratory center for 
the study of communicable diseases for 
the entire Nation at present, and all of 
the personnel of the communicable dis- 
ease center is available to Emory Uni- 
versity for teaching duties. All this adds 
to the desirability of Atlanta as the lo- 
cation of veterans’ hospitals, and tends 
towards insuring the highest standards 
of professional care for veterans in such 
hospitals. It tends toward a high stand- 
ard of teaching activity within the Vet- 
erans’ Administration wholly approved 
by the qualifying agency. 

Congress has given much considera- 
tion to the question of veterans’ hos- 
pitals, and to the program of veterans’ 
hospitalization which was worked out 
and approved. Lawson Veterans’ Hos- 
pital in Atlanta and the proposed new 
hospital in Atlanta constituted a part of 
that program, 

I believe that a reconsideration of the 
matter will bring to light the need for 
retaining Lawson Veterans’ Hospital in 
Atlanta. I hope that the President may 
be induced to review the question when 
he returns to Washington on May 16. 

In the event the order of May 3 or- 
dering Lawson Hospital closed is not re- 
scinded, it is my purpose to introduce 
legislation to provide that it shall be kept 
open, and that the number of hospital 
beds now actually available for sick and 
disabled veterans in that area shall be 
maintained, and not reduced. To that 
end I ask your sympathetic considera- 
tion of these facts, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
is recognized for 15 minutes, 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 12 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
famous American once said that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand. That 
wise saying is applicable to the problem 
before us today. The architects of the 
Taft-Hartley law designed a divided 
house in the National Labor Relations 
Board, and it threatens to fall down. By 
submitting Reorganization Pian No. 12, 
along with other similar reorganization 
plans, the President proposes to do a 
repair and reconstruction job that will 
keep the house that Taft-Hartley built 
from falling to pieces. 

The President’s plan would restore 
unified authority and responsibility to 
the National Labor Relations Board. It 
merits the wholehearted support of ev- 
eryone who believes in good government 
and orderly administration. The reso- 
lution opposing this reorganization plan 
should be defeated. 

Let us look at the divided and shaky 
administrative structure that Taft-Hart- 
ley built. 

Under the present law, there dwells on 
the one side the five-member Board, and 
on the other, the general counsel. The 
coauthor of the Taft-Hartley Act still in 
Congress has referred to the office of gen- 
eral counsel as “semi-independent.” To 
carry out our metaphor of the Taft- 
Hartley house, we might say the office of 
general counsel is “semidetached.” 

This semidetachment is of a curious 
sort. There is no roof overhead to com- 
bine the two parts of the Tart-Hartley 
house into a coherent structure with a 
straight stairway of administration. 
Neither is there a firm wall that clearly 
separates the two parts of the house. 
The connecting passages were poorly 
laid out in the statutory blueprint. 

Section 3 (d) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—Public Law 101, Eightieth Congress, 
first session—is the section that provides 
for the semidetached office of general 
counsel. This office is described in the 
law as general counsel of the Board. 
The general counsel is of the Board, and 
yet he is given some powers independent 


of the Board. He supervises the Board 


attorneys and field personnel, even 
though the law says they are to be ap- 
pointed by the Board, and they perform 
duties for the Board, as well as for him; 
he is given sole and exclusive authority 
to investigate charges and bring com- 
plaints; yet in other respects he is sub- 
ject to such duties as the Board may 
prescribe. 

The administrative absurdity of this 
relationship should be readily apparent. 
The task force of the Hoover Commission 
which studied the regulatory agencies 
called the National Labor Relations 
Board a bifurcated agency and described 
the position of the general counsel as 
anomalous and unstable. 

Senator Tart has readily acknowledged 
that the law which bears his name is 
somewhat uncertain in the distribution 
of functions, and that the authority and 
position of the general counsel are vague 
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and ought to be revised—Senate com- 
mittee hearings on Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 of 1950, pages 19, 23; and the 
general counsel himself, Robert Denham, 
has pointed out that when he took office 
and tried to determine what were his 
duties— 

A reading of the law revealed a great many 
bare spots, inconsistencies, and things which 
required a lot of coordination, and it was 
because of that that we sat down and worked 
out a sort of division of responsibility and 
authority. (Senate committee hearings on 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 of 1950, p. 196.) 


Now, I submit that the worst possible 
kind of administrative arrangement is 
one which requires the parties charged 
with carrying out the law to sit down 
and trade functions with each other, to 
delegate back and forth, to make pacts 
or agreements, in an effort to determine 
what are their respective duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Their desire to cooperate 
is laudable, but good administration can- 
not depend on such unstable and per- 
sonalized arrangements, 

Indeed, this attempt to make a work- 
ing administrative arrangement, when 
the lines of authority and responsibility 
are so poorly drawn in the law, has not 
worked well at all. The Board and the 
general counsel are at loggerheads, not 
only with regard to basic policies neces- 
sary to enforce the law properly but with 
regard to the matter of control over their 
own personnel, 

As noted above, the Board is author- 
ized to appoint and the general counsel 
to supervise personnel. To avoid the cost 
and inefficiency of establishing a separ- 
ate field staff to carry out the Board’s 
responsibilities in representation pro- 
ceedings, the Board in August 1948 dele- 
gated to the general counsel complete 
responsibility for the hire and discharge 
of all personnel in the regional offices. 
Naturally the 800 field employees began 
to look to the general counsel as their 
boss, even though an important part of 
their work related to the Board’s own 
functions. Thereupon, in February 1950, 
the Board felt compelled to modify its 
delegation to the general counsel of au- 
thority over field personnel to the ex- 
tent of insisting on approval of the ap- 
pointment, transfer, demotion or dis- 
charge of any regional director or of- 
ficer in charge of a regional office. 

Without passing judgment on the mer- 
its of this matter, I wish to emphasize 
that it threatens a stalemate or even a 
breakdown of .internal administration. 
The general counsel has publicly stated 
that he will not subscribe to the Board’s 
revised delegation, despite the fact that 
the law confers upon the Board the 
initial responsibility to appoint all per- 
sonnel and confers upon the Board rep- 
resentation functions which must be 
carried on by field personnel. 

The Hoover Commission was created 
for the very purpose of marking out clear 
lines of authority and responsibility in 
order that public officials might be held 
fully accountable for their actions. In 
the case of the regulatory commission— 
and the National Labor Relations Board 
is specifically included by the Hoover 
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Commission in this category—it was 
recommended that “all administrative 
responsibility be vested in the Chairman 
of the Commission.” 

In response to this basic recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission, the 
President has submitted reorganization 
plans for seven regulatory commissions, 
including the National Labor Relations 
Board. He has not singled out the Board 
for special attention, although some have 
tried to make it appear that a sinister 
motive is behind this particular plan. 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 makes the 
relationship between the National Labor 
Relations Board and its Chairman iden- 
tical with that provided in the reorgani- 
zation plans for other regulatory agen- 
cies. 

It is important to understand that the 
fulfillment of this basic recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission requires, in 
the case of the National Labor Relations 
Board, that the present division of duties 
and responsibility and the administrative 
confusion created by the semidetached 
position of the general counsel be elimi- 
nated. The architects of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act made the general counsel an ad- 
ministrative officer as well as the prose- 
cuting arm of the Board. At the same 
time, they invested the Board itself with 
administrative duties, in addition to 
making it the adjudicating part of the 
agency. Consequently, if the Chairman 
of the Board is to exercise the adminis- 
trative functions which the Hoover Com- 
mission considers proper for the chair- 
men of all regulatory commissions, the 
office of general counsel must be inte- 
grated into the Board structure. 

Senator Ives, who is well qualified to 
speak on matters of labor law and ad- 
ministration, has pointed up the issue in 
Reorganization Plan No. 12. In a recent 
statement he said: 

This plan is aimed to correct a very un- 
fortunate condition occasioned by the very 
poor draftsmanship in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which due to its ambiguity and inadequacy, 
has caused a great deal of confusion and 
conflict between the Labor Relations Board 
and the general counsel and—most unfor- 
tunate of all—in the minds of the parties 
coming before the Board or the general 
counsel. (Washington Post, April 16, 1950.) 


Now I call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the administrative organization of 


the present National Labor Relations 


Board. You will note that there are 
four major administrative units under 
the office of general counsel, which also 
perform certain functions for the Board. 
I will discuss their functions in some de- 
tail to demonstrate how this split in 
authority impairs the administration of 
the labor-management relations law. 
I. LEGAL DIVISION 


The division is called the Division of 
Law. It is headed by an associate gen- 
eral counsel who is directly responsible 
to the general counsel. 

It performs the following functions on 
behalf of the general counsel: Initiates 
and prosecutes injunctions proceedings 
under section 10 (1) of the act; repre- 
sents the general counsel in court pro- 
pit ns brought against him or his 
staff, 
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It performs the following functions 
on behalf of the Board: 

Represents the Board in miscellaneous 
court litigation involving the Board such 
as proceedings to restrain the Board 
from conducting elections, or from fail- 
ing to conduct elections; to enforce sub- 
penas issued by the Board; and to en- 
join State Boards from acting in cases 
under the jurisdiction of the National 
Board. Represents the Board in the 
circuit courts of appeal and the Supreme 
Court by petitioning for enforcement of 
orders issued by the Board in unfair la- 
bor practices and by defending such or- 
ders when they are attacked by the 
parties against whom they are issued. 

Note, however, that the Legal Division, 
even in the performance of functions on 
behalf of the Board, is supervised only 
by the general counsel and not by the 
Board. In certain cases the general 
counsel’s supervision of functions per- 
formed on behalf of the Board by this 
division has made for conflict between 
the policies of the general counsel as 
prosecutor and those of the Board as 
the decision-making arm of the agency. 
Here are examples: 

First. International Rice Milling Co.: 
The Board issued an order dismissing 
the complaint issued by the general 
counsel after the general counsel had 
obtained an injunction in the district 
court under section 10 (1) of the act. 
The charging party appealed to the cir- 
cuit court of appeals from the Board's 
order dismissing the complaint and ar- 
gued that the Board should not have 
dismissed the complaint. The general 
counsel advised the Board that his staff 
should not have to defend the Board’s 
order because such defense of the 
Board’s order in the circuit court would 
be in conflict with the position he had 
taken when he issued the complaint and 
obtained the injunction, The Board 
had to direct the general counsel spe- 
cifically to use his staff to defend the 
Board's order. He agreed reluctantly 
and assigned to the oral argument before 
the court the attorney who had partici- 
pated in obtaining the injunction in the 
first place and in the trial of the case 
before the Board. 

Second. West Texas Utilities Co., Inc.: 
The Board rejected the company’s de- 
fense to a refusal to bargain, and held 
that it was no excuse that the company 
in refusing to bargain had relied on a 
public statement of the general counsel 
as to what the law means. The employer 
appealed to the circuit court of appeals, 
The general counsel again asked the 
board that his staff be relieved of their 
duty to defend the Board’s order in the 
court. And again the Board directed him 
to have his staff prepare the whole de- 
fense. The general counsel nevertheless 
inserted in a very prominent place in 
the brief prepared by his staff in defense 
of the Board’s order a statement of the 
reasons which had prompted him to 
make the public statement on which the 
company had relied. If permitted to 
stand, this statement would have weak- 
ened the Board’s defense of its order. 
The Board consequently directed the 
general counsel to delete that statement 
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from the brief, explaining to him that 
a brief in behalf of the Board should be 
devoted exclusively to a defense of the 
Board's order. The Board has heard in- 
directly that the general counsel still 
entertains some thought of presenting 
his own personal conflicting views to the 
court when this case comes up for ar- 
gument. 

Third. Postex Cotton Mills, Inc.: In 
this case the Board affirmed its reversal 
of the general counsel’s position regard- 
ing an interpretation of that section of 
the law requiring the filing of non-Com- 
munist affidavits. The general counsel, 
while permitting the brief in defense of 
the Board’s order to be written by his 
staff, refused to have any member of his 
staff present oral argument on the case 
in the circuit court of appeals. The case 
was argued by the Board’s own solicitor, 

Fourth. Haleston Drug Stores, Inc.: 
The Board dismissed the complaint is- 
sued by the general counsel in this case 
on the ground that it would not take 
jurisdiction over four drug stores in 
Portland, Oreg., because those activities 
are essentially local in character. The 
general counsel had issued the com- 
plaint despite the fact that the Board 
had dismissed an earlier representation 
proceeding for lack of jurisdiction. The 
employer has appealed to the circuit 
court of appeals from the Board’s order 
dismissing the unfair labor practice case. 
The general counsel informed the Board 
that the basic conflict of position between 
him and the Board on the question of 
jurisdiction made it necessary for his 
staff not to prepare a defense of the 
Board's order, except to the extent that 
he would be willing to assign a brief 
writer to assist the Board’s solicitor, The 
Board has agreed to this, and its solicitor 
is handling the entire proceeding in the 
circuit court, with the assistance of a 
brief writer assigned by the general coun- 
sel from his staff. The general counsel, 
in addition, has advised the Board of his 
intention to file a brief in the court in 
support of the employer’s position and 
against enforcement of the Board's order. 

Fifth. A-1 Photo Service: The Board 
dismissed an unfair labor practice pro- 
ceeding involving a retail stationery and 
photo supply store at San Pedro, Calif., 
on the ground that its activities are es- 
sentially local in character. The em- 
ployer has appealed to the circuit court 
of appeals from the Board’s order dis- 
missing the complaint issued by the gen- 
eral counsel. Here, too, the general 
counsel has refused to defend the Board's 
order. Its solicitor has taken over the 
entire proceeding before the court on the 
same basis as the Haleston case. 


Il. DIVISION OF OPERATIONS 


This Division performs the following 
functions on behalf of the general coun- 
sel: Directs the administration and op- 
eration of all regional offices; receives 
and replies to all requests for advice from 
regional offices on issuance of complaints. 
It performs the following functions on 
behalf of the Board: Receives and re- 
plies to all requests for advice from re- 
gional offices on the handling of repre= 
sentation cases. 
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Note, however, that this Division, even 
in the performance of functions on be- 
half of the Board, is supervised only by 
the general counsel and not by the 


The conflict between the Board and 
the general counsel on assertion of juris- 
diction becomes a real one in the kind of 
advice this division gives to the regional 
Offices, As in the Haleston Drug case, 
where the board dismissed a representa- 
tion proceeding because of the local 
character of the business involved, the 
regional office nevertheless was directed 
to issue a complaint on behalf of the gen- 
eral counsel on substantially the same 
facts as to the business of the company. 
Similar conflicting advice goes out to the 
regional offices in other complaint cases, 
even after the Board has dismissed cases 
involving either similar industries or 
companies doing a similar amount of 
local business. 

HI. DIVISION OF POLICIES AND APPEALS 


This Division performs the following 
functions on behalf of the general 
counsel; Prepares for the general coun- 
sel memoranda on questions of pol- 
icy and law arising in connection with the 
issuance of complaints; and advises the 
general counsel on appeals from the re- 
fusal of the Regional Director to issue 
complaints. 

It performs the following functions on 
behalf of the Board: Writes legal mem- 
oranda for the general counsel on ques- 
tions of policy and law related to repre- 
sentation proceedings. 

Note, however, that this division, even 
in the performance of functions on be- 
half of the Board, is supervised only by 
the general counsel and not by the Board. 

Until about 6 months ago this staff 
gave advice on representation cases in 
conformance with the general counsel’s 
views on jurisdiction and in conflict with 
those of the Board. This policy was not 
rescinded until about 6 months ago, al- 
though the Board had asked for its re- 
scission for nearly a year prior thereto, 


Iv. ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


This division, which handles personnel, 
budget, and other housekeeping func- 
tions for the entire agency, services both 
the Board and the general counsel. The 
director of administration in charge of 
this division and other employees within 
this division are appointed by the general 
counsel and directly responsible to him. 

The recent revision, by the Board, of 
the statement of delegation providing 
that regional directors and officers in 
charge of subregional offices shall be 
appointed by the general counsel with the 
approval of the Board, has placed the 
administrative division right in the mid- 
dle of the conflict engendered by the gen- 
eral counsel's refusal to submit to the re- 
vision. The Board has instructed the 
director of personnel, the chief clerk, 
and the chief of the administrative di- 


‘vision that, in the future, a newly ap- 


pointed regional director shall not go on 
the payroll as such unless the appoint- 
ment is signed by both the Chairman of 
the Board and the general counsel. The 
general counsel has instructed these offi- 
cials to disregard the Board's direction 
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and to proceed as in the past. If they 
should follow the general counsel, rather 
than the Board, they would be disobey- 
ing the instructions of the Board. 

In that event, the general counsel, who 
has sole authority to discharge or other- 
wise discipline these officials, could exer- 
cise that power if they obeyed the Board 
rather than him. 

This is not a farfetched possibility. 
The general counsel has already indi- 
cated that he will not follow the revised 
statement of delegation in appointing an 
officer in charge of the regional office at 
Memphis, Tenn. He has instructed the 
administrative division to proceed as in 
the past, without regard to contrary di- 
rections to that division from the Chair- 
man of the Board. The general counsel 
has, as yet, made no appointment to fill 
that vacancy, presumably because plan 
No. 12 is now pending. Should plan No. 
12 not prevail, this interfamily conflict 
may well have to be settled by the Attor- 
ney General or the Comptroller General. 

It will be readily seen that the present 
administrative organization of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has been 
productive of internal strife and discord, 
of intrafamily feuds and quarrels. This 
is a poor administrative arrangement, 
which Reorganization Plan No. 12 is de- 
signed to correct, 

Let it be clearly understood that this 
reorganization plan, which would result 
in the sound and sensible administrative 
organization indicated on the other 
chart, deals only with organization. It 
is not a plan to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act by indirection or otherwise, as some 
have so recklessly charged. To quote 
Senator Ives again: 

One might gather that this plan, if al- 
lowed to become effective, would destroy the 
Taft-Hartley Act and constitute a great vic- 
tory for labor over management. These im- 
plications * aare unjust and un- 
founded. * * * They reflect a state of 
mind and attitude which can never produce 
a sound and equitable labor relations statute 
in this country. 

What is at stake in this particular contro- 
versy over Plan No. 12 is not the reduction 
or the elimination or the abolition of func- 
tions. Neither is it a question of the sep- 
aration of powers by statute. (Washington 
Post, April 16, 1950). 


Senator Ives went on to say, as quoted 
earlier, that this plan is intended only to 
correct the faulty administrative set-up 
occasioned by poor draftsmanship in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

I sincerely hope that the Members will 
accept this considered judgment of an 
authority on industrial relations. I 
trust this issue can be decided not ir a 
narrow sense of partisanship but on the 
objective grounds of good administration. 
If we are seriously dedicated to the ob- 
jective set forth by the Hoover Com- 
mission, we will accept on good faith the 
statement of former Budget Director 
Frank Pace—now the Secretary of the 
Army—before our committee, testifying 
on Reorganization Plan No, 12: 

What we are trying to do is to present to 
the Congress the kind of governmental reor- 
ganization that fundamentally was at the 
heart and basis of the whole program of the 
Hoover Commission in setting up the opera- 
tion of agencies and commissiois, 
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Reorganization Plan No. 12 would es- 
tablish clear lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility to reach down from the 
Board to the constituent operating units 
and the regional offices. 

The Chairman of the Board, under 
this reorganization, will be responsible 
for the day-to-day administration, in 
keeping with the allocation of respon- 
sibility which the Hoover Commission 
proposed for the chairmen of all regu- 
latory commissions. 

It is well to have this point clearly 
in mind. It has been erroneously con- 
tended that the plan would center in 
the Chairman of the Board all the func- 
tions now performed by the general 
counsel. President Truman, in his mes- 
sage accompanying the 21 reorganiza- 
tion plans, has made very plain the dis- 
tinction between the functions to be ex- 
ercised by the Chairman and those to 
be exercised by the Board as a whole. 
His message states: 

In regard to the regulatory agencies, the 
plans distinguish between two groups of 
functions necessary to the conduct of these 
agencies. One group includes the substan- 
tive aspects of regulation—that is, the de- 
termination of policies, the formulation and 
issuance of rules, and the adjudication of 
cases. All these functions are left in the 
Board or Commission as a whole. The other 
group of functions comprises the day-to-day 
direction and internal administration of the 
complex staff organizations which the com- 
missions require. These responsibilities are 
transferred to the chairman of the agen- 
cies, to be discharged in accordance with 
policies which the commissions may estab- 
lish, The chairman is to be designated in 
each agency by the President from among 
the Commission members. (8ist Cong., 2d 
sess., H. Doc, No, 503, p. 3.) 


The text of Reorganization Plan No. 
12 clearly contemplates this allocation 
of functions outlined in the President’s 
message. Section 1 of the plan specifies 
the typical housekeeping functions as- 
signed to the Chairman—the appoint- 
ment and supervision of personnel, the 
distribution of business among person- 
nel and administrative units, and the 
use and expenditure of funds. And, 
even in his exercise of these housekeep- 
ing functions, the Chairman is made sub- 
ject to the general policies and determi- 
nations of the Board. 

The Director of the Budget and the 
Chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board both have emphasized in 
recent testimony and in keeping with 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, that the plan confers upon 
the Chairman as such only the house- 
keeping functions and not the whole 
range of functions now exercised by the 
general counsel, Furthermore, the 
Chairman has pointed out that under 
the accepted rule of statutory construc- 
tion, the housekeeping functions assigned 
to him would necessarily be those of 
the kind specified in section 1 of the 
plan—Senate committee hearings on 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 of 1950, page 
136. 

The testimony is clear and to the 
point that the Chairman cannot become 
the czar that the general counsel has 
become under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Let me say, too, that Reorganization 
Plan No, 12 is not unclear or uncertain 
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in the transfer of functions, as its oppo- 
nents have charged. The plan is as clean 
cut and definite as the six analogous 
plans are, and as any plan can be, in ef- 
fectuating the basic recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission that all admin- 
istrative responsibility be vested in the 


chairmen of regulatory commissions. 


The ambiguities are not in the reorgani- 
zation plan; they were created by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and the very purpose 
and object of the plan are to eliminate 
these intolerable ambiguities. That is 
why the semidetached office of general 
counsel must necessarily be abolished in 
the process of reorganization. 

The charge has been made—unwar- 
ranted, I may say—that the restoration 
of unified authority and responsibility to 
the Board and its Chairman will cause 
an obnoxious combination of prosecuting 
and judicial functions. 

The opponents of Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 ignore the protection afforded by 
the Administrative Procedure Act. They 
overlook the administrative experience 
and practice which for the past 70 years 
or more has been recognized by Con- 
gress in placing within each regulatory 
agency quasi-judicial as well as other 
functions in the fulfillment of national 
objectives. 

Recognizing that the broad powers 
necessarily conferred upon these regula- 
tory agencies required the most scrupu- 
lous regard for fair treatment and equi- 
table procedure to protect the rights of 
private parties involved or affected, the 
Congress in its wisdom passed the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. The Board, 
as a regulatory agency, is subject to this 
act. Indeed, students of labor law and 
administration have pointed to the 
Board as a model of administrative per- 
formance in this regard. 

Under the Administrative Procedure 
Act, as Senator Tart himself pointed out 
in proposing an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act last year which would have 
abolished the Office of General Counsel, 
the judicial and prosecuting functions 
are largely separated, although not en- 
tirely so. Last year Mr. Tart was willing, 
as he put it, “to go back to the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act and rely upon 
that for a fair treatment by the Board 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 30, 1949. 

Senator Tarr's statement implied quite 
plainly a recognition of the fact that 
practically no agency which exercises 
regulatory functions can have the prose- 
cuting and judicial functions entirely 
separated. Congress has decreed in each 
basic law one general policy; one agency 
must carry it out. To prosecute or to 
judge, in the narrow sense, are not the 
objectives of these laws, but rather inci- 
dents or techniques of putting them into 
effect. 

If we take seriously and literally this 
idea that prosecutor and judge should 
be constituted in separate and inde- 
pendent agencies, there would be a mul- 
tiplication and proliferation of Govern- 
ment agencies requiring the attention of 
10 Hoover Commissions. The Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative 
Procedure—a committee of distin- 
guished lawyers—recognized very well 
the impracticality of completely separat- 
ing the prosecuting and adjudicating 
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functions—see its final report, 1941, page 
58 


Even more to the point, this kind of 
division of functions is usually urged by 
those who have no enthusiasm for the 
particular law or policy decreed by Con- 
gress, They advocate at the worst an 
impossible administrative arrangement; 
at the best a division of authority and 
diffusion of responsibility productive of 
confusion and uncertainty. Whether 


we draw the worst or the best conclusion * 


about the administrative structure of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, it is bad; it defies 
every principle of good administration 
advocated by the Hoover Commission 
and most experts in public administra- 
tion. 

Certainly, by giving sole power to the 
general counsel to issue complaints, as 
the Taft-Hartley Act did, the problem 
of separation of prosecuting and adjudi- 
cating functions was not solved. Au- 
thority was shifted from a board to a 
single individual with sole discretion and 
unreviewable power in the field of com- 
plaints and ambiguous authority with 
respect to administrative affairs. ‘The 
general counsel thereby became, if I 
may change a famous phrase, the auto- 
crat at the bargaining table. 

It has been argued by opponents of 
the reorganization plan that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is different 
from other regulatory agencies in that it 
has no broad grant of power to make 
labor policy; that it simply performs as 
a judicial body in ascertaining whether 
the parties complained against have 
committed the acts alleged. This, I sub- 
mit, is a narrow and distorted view of 
the Board’s role. All regulatory agen- 
cies differ in their functions, of course. 
In some the adjudicative role is large— 
and the Board is among them; in others 
comparatively minor. But ever since 
1887, when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was created, practically 
every regulatory agency has had con- 
ferred upon it dual or even multiple 
functions directed toward the unifying 
aim, the integrated objective, of pro- 
moting or executing a public policy. The 
function of the Labor Board is not 
simply to ascertain whether private 
parties have committed certain acts. 
Let us not confuse the objective with 
one means of achieving it, The func- 
tion of the Board is to carry out the pol- 
icy, as the Taft-Hartley Act recites, “to 
eliminate the causes of certain substan- 
tial obstructions to the free flow of com- 
merce and to mitigate and eliminate 
these obstructions when they have oc- 
curred by encouraging the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining and 
by protecting the exercise by workers of 
full freedom of association, self-organ- 
ization, and designation of representa- 
tives of their own choosing, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating the terms and condi- 
tions of their employment or other mu- 
tual aid or protection.” 

Perhaps there is no weightier com- 
mentary on the exercise of this broad 
policy laid down in the law than the 
fact that the policy is effectuated in the 
main by informal activities that never 
“come to the stage of judicial decision, 

Mr. Gerard P. Reilly, reputed to be 
one of the chief architects of the Taft- 
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Hartley law, himself emphasized before 
our committee that this question of sepa- 
ration of functions in unfair labor prac- 
tice cases has nothing to do with the 
merits of the substantive provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley law—House hearings on 
Reorganization Plan No. 12, of 1950, page 
32. Mr. Reilly, a paid lobbyist and coun- 
sel for large industrial concerns and a 
spokesman for employer interests, hap- 
pens to prefer the administrative ar- 
rangement in the Taft-Hartley Act to 
that in the President’s reorganization 
plan, as no doubt anyone is inclined to 
be favorably disposed toward his own 
handiwork. But Mr. Reilly has believed 
for a long time, as he testified, that the 
Board should be a judicial agency, with 
the prosecuting and other functions re- 
posing in the Labor Department or the 
Department of Justice. He is entitled 
to that view, which is hardly original 
with him. The point here is that by 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 we do not 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, however 
some of us might wish it. The plan pro- 
poses only to make administrative order 
out of administrative confusion. Why 
that laudable objective, sincerely and 
actively sought by the President for the 
whole executive branch, should be so 
vehemently resisted, I fail to understand. 

It is significant that in the whole gamut 
of regulatory agencies, Mr. Reilly and 
other opponents of Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 could only point to the Tax Court— 
formerly the Board of Tax Appeals—to 
support their case for a separation of 
prosecuting and adjudicating functions. 
The sole function of this agency is to 
pass upon controversies between the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
the taxpayers. The analogy to the func- 
tions of the National Labor Relations 
Board, I submit, is a poor one. It is 
the duty of the Labor Board to promote 
a labor-management relations policy by 
its decisions and by its other functions. 
The Tax Court, in contrast, does not 
promote a tax policy, but merely gives 
individuals who feel themselves ag- 
grieved, an opportunity to present their 
cases for judgment. Also the Govern- 
ment is an interested party in such cases, 
as a potential direct beneficiary in a 
money sense. And even in the matter 
of the Tax Court, as the report of the 
Attorney General's Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedure noted, the sepa- 
ration of the tax collector from the tax 
judge has often resulted in confusion. 
The judicial function of reviewing de- 
cisions, whether of the Tax Court or of 
the National Labor Relations Board, is 
exercised by the courts of the land. 

The five members of the Board, who 
are unequivocal and unanimous in sup- 
port of the President’s plan, are men of 
integrity; they are men of experience in 
administration. We must take cogni- 
zance of their considered judgment that 
the present administrative arrangement 
is unsatisfactory and prejudicial to the 
execution of a law of Congress. 

The Chairman of the Board has testi- 
fied that, whatever their views of the 
changes in labor-management law 
wrought by the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
Board members have attempted in good 
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faith, to adininister the act as amended. 
Thirty months of experience have con- 
vinced them that the law is administra- 
tively unsound. The chairman has given 
further assurance that procedures will 
be instituted that will go beyond even 
the present safeguards of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act in insuring a rigor- 
ous impartiality in tho administration of 
the law if the reorganization plan is put 
into effect. 

I urge the Members to accept this plan, 
to reject the resolution of disapproval, 
and thereby to allow the great work of 
reorganization initiated by this Congress 
to go forward. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


THE CASE FOR PLAN 12 ON NLRB 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
plan would achieve administrative re- 
forms that are necessary and proper. 
That is the basis on which I support it, 
and that is the real issue here—shall we 
adopt this plan and improve the func- 
tioning of the National Labor Relations 
Board? This plan was one of 21 sub- 
mitted by the President. It is one of a 
group of six which are designed to im- 
prove the organization of the Federal 
Government’s regulatory commissions. A 
great effort has been made by it critics 
to take it out of this context, and to use 
it ag the basis of a rehash of national 
labor policy. Now I hold strong views 
about the Taft-Hartley Act, which I 
think is a dreadful law, and which I am 
prepared to debate at any appropriate 
time and place. But this is not that 
time and place, and I do not believe that 
my views on the Taft-Hartley law are 
relevant here. Nor are anyone else's. 
This is a reorganization plan, neither 
more nor less. 

What is involved here is a test of the 
steadfastness of those who have pledged 
their support to President Truman and 
the Hoover Commission in the drive to 
make the executive agencies more effici- 
ent. Unfortunately, some of the op- 
ponents of the plan suffer from an emo- 
tional antilaborism which has fogged 
their judgment and clouded their minds. 
It is regrettable, but true, that some of 
the critics of this plan simply can't see 
straight about anything that deals with 
the word “labor.” 

In this instance, there are four sepa- 
rate blind spots in their thinking. 


First, they fail to see the clear need 


for this reform in the present, tangled 
NLRB set-up. 

Second, they fail to see the undoubted 
legal basis for this plan in the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949, passed by Congress 
to facilitate reorganization. 

Third, they fail to see how false it is 
to compare the NLRB to a court, where 
the separation of prosecution and judi- 
cial functions means something very 
different from what it means here. 

And finally, they fail to see the damage 
which is being done to the whole reor- 
ganization program of the President and 
the Hoover Commission by excepting 
agency after agency. 
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This plan, like others proposed and 
adopted for other agencies, centers ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the 
NLRB’s work in the chairman or his 
designees. It authorizes transfers and 
delegations of power within the agency. 
It transfers almost all of the functions 
of the general counsel, including prose- 
cution and investigation, to the full 
Board, and abolishes his office. Now, 
what is the situation which this plan is 
designed to correct? It is the division 
of policy-making and administrative au- 
thority within the agency—certainly not 
a problem unknown to American politi- 
cal history. 

Again and again the Board and the 
general counsel disagree as to who 
should be covered by the law. 

What matters here is not who is right 
or wrong in each of these points, but the 
fact that an impossible confusion results 
in which litigants are never quite sure of 
where they stand before the NLRB—or 
rather whether they stand the same way 
before the general counsel and the 
NLRB. There is no argument about this 
uncertainty as a fact, but let me cite one 
glaring instance of the impossible ad- 
ministrative confusion that reigns at the 
Board. This one is, I believe, worth your 
detailed study, so that I am putting into 
the Recor» at the end of these remarks a 
portion of the general counsel’s file in 
the case. The case began about a year 
ago with a proceeding to determine rep- 
resentation of the employees in retail 
drug stores operated by the Haleston 
Drug Stores, Inc., of Portland, Oreg. 
The Board refused to take jurisdiction in 
the very same case on the grounds that 
“the employer’s business is essentially 
local in character.” Nevertheless, as a 
staff memorandum of May 13 shows, the 
general counsel’s regional man was sub- 
sequently instructed to issue a complaint 
requested by the employer. His words 
are: 

During the general counsel's recent visit to 
this office, the case was discussed with him 
and it is my understanding that, even though 
there was a dismissal— 


By the Board in case covering the same 
parties— 
he is desirous of issuing a complaint. * * + 
We have a hearing date of August 16. Com- 
plaint will issue setting the case for a hear- 
ing for that date. 


The general counsel in Washington 
then asked for a summary of facts and 
legal theory. But he also asked his field 
man, and I quote: 

In addition, ascertain, evaluate in detail 
and report the charging company’s position 
with respect to its determination to vigor- 
ously pursue the matter beyond the Board’s 
decision in the event that, after hearing, the 
complaint is dismissed by the Board on the 
same grounds as it dismissed the company’s 
petition in the aforementioned case. 


The attorney for the employer there- 
upon assured the regional office, which is 
under the supervision of the general 
counsel—in writing—that it would take 
an adverse decision by the Board into 
court. : 

The request for this assurance—before 
the complaint was cleared for issuance— 
was made by the Board’s own lawyer, the 
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general counsel. As everyone knew he 
would, the trial examiner in the case fol- 
lowed the Board’s precedent and threw 
the case out. 

The Board ruled against the employer 
and dismissed the case because the four 
drug stores were an essentially local busi- 
ness. Then—November 4—the attorney 
for the employer wrote the general coun- 
sel a very instructive note. In it he ex- 
plains why he lost before the Board and 
adds: 

Evidently the regional attorneys did not 
know anything about it either as I put in 
what they suggested. 


Mr. Denham’s staff thus helped this 
litigant with his case against the Board’s 
own trial examiner. The employer’s at- 
torney naturally wanted to find out how 
much more help he could get from the 
general counsel in fighting the Board’s 
ruling—ultimately in the Federal courts. 
He goes on: 

However, I am writing to you to find out 
how you wish to handle this matter from 
hereon. Mr. Haleston is very desirous of go- 
ing ahead and getting a ruling from the Court 
on the matter. I would be very much obliged 
if you would give me an outline of what you 
are going to do and what you want me to do. 
I am a little confused on this deal as to 
whether our petition for review to the circult 
court of appeals should be by both of us on 
one petition or not. 


Not the least bit fazed by his dual role, 
the general counsel replied on November 
8 with further information and reassur- 
ances. He told the employer’s attorney 
to go ahead. Moreover, he said: 

Upon filing of your petition, I would ap- 
preciate being advised so that this office can 
then take action relative to your petition for 
reyiew, independent of your efforts. 


Mr. Denham adds a note of caution by 
suggesting to the employer’s attorney 
that as to matters “which cannot be dis- 
posed of by correspondence, please call 
upon the personnel in our Seattle regional 
office.” I regret that I cannot enlighten 
the House as to the nature of the mat- 
ters “which cannot be disposed of by cor- 
respondence.” In any case, the employ- 
er’s attorney was not satisfied with the 
legal counsel he got from Mr. Denham’s 
field men, and picked up the correspond- 
ence again on November 22. He asked 
the general counsel’s advice and help 
again, and on December 5 received an en- 
couraging reply with an offer of still more 
help. On December 2, counsel for the em- 
ployer sent Mr. Denham a copy of his 
petition for review. 

Meanwhile, the attorneys for the union 
in the case—who had not had the benefit 
of these exchanges—tried to find out 
where they stood in the matter. They 
telegraphed the general counsel on No- 
vember 23, a query: 

Has general counsel appealed Board deci- 
sion to circuit court of appeals? 


The reply from the general counsel’s 
associate said: 

General counsel has no authority to appeal 
from the Board's decision. It is understood 
the company is taking steps to do so. 


I leave it to you to decide whether this 
was a wholly adequate or accurate reply; 
whether it gives the union the whole pic- 
ture of the general counsel’s role. The 
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general counsel obviously thought so, 
since he drafted or cleared it in a memo 
to his associate which I have included in 
the excerpts from the file. 

At this point, after he had been nurs- 
ing the case along for the drug stores for 
almost 8 months, the general counsel 
Officially informed the Board that he 
would do nothing to defend the Board’s 
order in the court. His memorandum of 
December 8 to all Board members de- 
serves quotation in full: 


As you undoubtedly have been advised, the 
Haleston Drug Co. of Portland, Oreg., has 
filed a petition in the court of appeals for the 
ninth circuit, seeking a review of the Board’s 
action in refusing to take jurisdiction over 
the above case. 

In view of the issues involved in that case 
it will be impossible for the general counsel 
or any of his associates or assistants to par- 
ticipate in the defense of the Board's order 
in this case. We will, however, be quite will- 
ing to assign an experienced and competent 
brief writer to prepare a brief in the matter 
under the supervision of the Board’s solicitor 
or any other person on the Board's staff 
whom it may designate. 


In all probability, the general counsel will- 


file a brief amicus in this case.— R. N. D. 


The Board replied in a memorandum in 
which it agreed to waive its right to the 
general counsel’s services in preparing a 
defense of its order in the Haleston case. 
It went on: 


We note with surprise that the general 
counsel is thinking seriously of filing a brief 
amicus in court, presumably in support of 
the company’s position and in opposition to 
the Board's. We trust that the general coun- 
sel, following reflection upon the total in- 
consistency of such a course with proper gov- 
ernmental practice, will decide to follow it. 
We should much prefer not to find it neces- 
sary to express opposition to such action in 
court or elsewhere. 


To which the general counsel re- 
joined—December 28: 


Concerning your memorandum of Decem- 
ber 12, 1949, it is my thought to supply the 
court with my position in connection with 
the Board’s attempt to invade the jurisdic- 
tional area of the general counsel. 

I regard the line of decisions of which the 
Haleston Drug Co. case is typical, as wholly 
unwarranted at law and such as to impose a 
duty on me, both as a statutory officer and 
as an officer of the court, to place it before 
the court on the basis of the statute and 
applicable decisions. 

Of course, if the members of the Board 
resent such presentation and desire to ex- 


press opposition to it in the court—or else- 
where— 


Whatever that may imply— 
this is their privilege, I suppose. 


I have included in the material on the 
Haleston case some of the memoranda 
among staff people at NLRB to indicate 
what this all meant in the lower echelons. 

This summary of the Haleston case file 
is meant to highlight only one thing: the 
true meaning of having a two-headed 
agency. It proves that a fantastic situa. 
tion exists, in which the general counsel, 
who is supposed to be the Board’s advo- 
cate in court, encourages an employer to 
fight in the courts, a Board decision not 
yet handed down. The general counsel 
seems to hold the theory that almost 
every corner drug store, lunch-room 
grocery and bar should be subject to the 
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Taft-Hartley law. He knew that the 
Board specifically disagreed with him in 
the Haleston case because it had already 
refused jurisdiction. Yet, all on his 
own, he issued a complaint on the em- 
ployer’s charge, after extracting a guar- 
antee that the employer would fight the 
Board in the courts. And what's more, 
he offered and gave assistance to the em- 
ployer in the preparation of his appeal to 
the court. 

The public, labor and management are 
all innocent bystanders who suffer while 
the Board and the general counsel wage a 
little dispute of their own. Executives 
who should be working together, spend 
their time peppering one another with 
press releases. Employees who should be 
part of one direct chain of command’ 
find themselves scrapping on one side or 
the other. All of this in an agency sup- 
posed to smooth and reconcile the con- 
flicts of others. It is no wonder that no 
one who brings a case to the Board can 
be sure of where he stands. That means 
endless wasteful litigation. 

The depth and sharpness of the clash 
between the Board and the general 
counsel in this case seem to me to prove 
the utter hopelessness of trying to ad- 
minister any regulatory statute with two 
so-called independent policy-makers. 
The trouble is that a prosecutor with 
unfettered powers does not know when 
to stop and will even incite litigation 
against a Government agency to vindi- 
cate his views as prosecutor. 

The general counsel indicated in his 
testimony before the Senate committee 
on this plan that the whole jurisdictional 
question would be substantially settled 
by the Haleston case, and one other like 
it. But I am afraid he is overoptimistic. 
I think Mr. Styles, a member of the 
Board was a lot closer to the truth when 
he called it an inherent difference, and 
when he explained that the trouble came 
from the structure of the agency. 

When you consider Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 reasonably, it does not matter 
whether you are for or against the Taft- 
Hartley law, for or against the Wagner 
Act, for or against any other particular 
measure. It does not matter whether, on 
any given legal point, you think the Board 
is right or the general counsel is right. 
What does matter is that under the pres- 
ent administrative set-up, no labor law 
can be well-administered. And it was 
to remedy just such situations that the 
Hoover Commission was called into be- 
ing, and it is to remedy it in the NLRB 
that this plan is submitted. 

The general counsel is, naturally, op- 
posed to the abolition of his job. In his 
Senate committee testimony on this plan, 
he suggested alternative changes. Butin 
1949, Mr. Denham appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare which was then considering S. 
249—Kighty-first Congress, first session, 
page 1667: 

Senator Morse. Is it not true, Mr. Denham, 
if we were not in this situation of divided 
authority, if we did not have this division 
of authority and jurisdiction between the 
general counsel and the Board, that the type 
of conflict that these memoranda bring out 
between your office and the Board would, in 


fact, not exist, because the Board would 
render the decision? 
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Mr. DenHAM. You are very right about 
that, Senator. 


It was to end that division of author- 
ity and jurisdiction that this plan was 
drafted. And that brings me to the 
question of this plan’s legality and of 
whether it is in line with the reports of 
the Hoover Commission. It has been al- 
leged that this plan represents an illegal 
effort to change the Taft-Hartley law. 
It is alleged that Congress never in- 
tended the Reorganization Act of 1949 to 
permit a change in the so-called separa- 
tion of the powers of the general coun- 
sel and the Board. The record certainly 
does not bear this out. 

The legality of plan 12 is established 
by the language of the Reorganization 
Act itself, by the legislative background 
against which it was enacted, and by 
a comparison with previous reorganiza- 
tion acts. Section 3 of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949—Public Law 109, Eighty- 
first Congress, first session—plainly 
authorizes, first, “the transfer of the 
whole or any part of any agency, or of 
the whole or any part of the functions, 
thereof, to the jurisdiction and control 
of any other agency”; second, “the abo- 
lition of all or any part of the functions 
of any agency”; and third, “the abolition 
of the whole or any part of any agency 
which agency or part does not have, or 
upon the taking effect of the reorganiza- 
tion plan will not have any functions.” 
And to eliminate any ambiguity, section 
7 of the act spells out the meaning of the 
term “agency” in a crystal-clear fashion. 
Among the terms covered are “office, 
officer, in the executive branch of the 
Government.” It is perfectly plain that 
the general counsel of the NLRB is such 
an officer. The Attorney General has 
judged this, as well as the other plans, 
to be legal, and I really do not think 
he had a close question to decide because 
the statutory language is so clear. 

It is alleged by the opponents of this 
plan that Congress never intended that 
reorganization plans should overrule 
previous congressional enactments like 
the Taft-Hartley law. But the record 
shows that that is just what Congress 
did intend. Executive reorganization 
was proposed in previous laws. But for 
the very first time since 1939 the intent 
of Congress in the present law was clear- 
ly to put a reorganization law on the 
books that could apply to every last 
agency, function, and officer of the exec- 
utive branch. In its letter to the Con- 
gress of January 13, 1949, the Hoover 
Commission unanimously recommended 
the enactment of a reorganization law 
without any exemptions. Among other 
things, it said: 

Once the limiting and exempting process 
is begun it will end the possibility of achlev- 
ing really substantial results, It— 


The Commission— 


does believe that the safeguard against un- 
wise reorganization plans lies both in a sound 
exercise of the President's discretion and in 
the reserved power in the Congress by con- 
current resolutions to disapprove any pro- 
posed plan. 


The same letter specifically argues 
against the inclusion of languages “in- 
tended to prevent the submission of any 
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plan which imposes limitations upon the 
independent exercise of quasi-legislative 
or quasi-judicial functions,” 

The report of the- Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments—Senate Report 232, Eighty- 
first Congress—on the current Reorgani- 
zation Act stressed the comparison of 
the 1949 act with previous ones. It 
pointed out that the new act contained 
no limitation on reorganizations affect- 
ing quasi-judicial o1 quasi-legislative 
functions, nor did it exempt any agency. 
The Senate committee also pointed out 
that the new statute would have no re- 
strictions on reorganizations of agencies 
whose status had been defined by law 
after a given date. That had been done 
in the 1945 act. It had been done with 
frank intention of making it impossible 
to reorganize the RFC back into the De- 
partment of Commerce. Congress was 
fully aware of the restrictive devices 
which had been in previous reorganiza- 
tion acts; it could have left the Taft- 
Hartley Act out if it had wanted to ex- 
empt it. Actually, it wanted to exempt 
no agency. 

I am content to conclude about the 
legality of Plan No. 12 by quoting from 
the testimony of Senator ROBERT A. TAFT 
before the Senate committee—hearings 
on Senate Resolution 248, pages 20-21: 

Senator Smirn. Senator Tarr, as I únder- 
stand it, the general counsel's authority is 
set up by the Taft-Hartley law. I have some 
question as to whether the office of general 
counsel can be abolished in this way, through 
a reorganization plan, when the Reorganiza- 
tion Act itself says that the repeal of any act 
of Congress cannot be brought about through 
it. 

Senator Tarr. I don't know. 
even considered that. 

Senator Smurx. Isn't it a point to consider? 

The CHamMan. May I read the statute at 
that point. Senator, I think this is what you 
have in mind. The Reorganization Act, sec- 
tion 5, provides: “No reorganization plan 
shall provide for and no reorganization under 
this act shall have the effect of—(and then 
under subsec. 4, it says) authorizing any 
agency to exercise any function which is not 
expressly authorized by law at the time the 
plan is transmitted to the Congress.” 

Senator Tarr. Subsection 4 only forbids 
the creation of a function not already au- 
thorized by the law. In other words, you 
cannot authorize a new function, that is 
about all that subsection 4 says, 

The CHARMAN. This does not authorize a 
new function, does it? 

Senator Tarr. No; it just transfers a func- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. It transfers an existing 
function that is now provided by law from 
one officer to another. 

Senator Tarr. Frankly, I must say I haven't 
studied the full scope of the Reorganization 
Act, but offhand, I do not see any direct 
legal objection to it. 

. * * . . 

Of course, there are many other cases un- 
der this act where by transferring this or that 
you change something that was set up as a 
major policy by the Congress. I don't think 
there was any intention to allow that. My 
point earlier was that it is a change in sub- 
stantive law, and therefore I do not think it 
is a proper use of the Reorganization Act, but 
I do not frankly, at the moment see any legal 
prohibition, 


Thus we have the testimony of a lead- 


I haven't 


‘ing critic of plan 12 on each of the first 


two points I raised. According to Mr. 
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Denham’s 1949 testimony, there is con- 
fusion at the Board which can be cleared 
up by an end to divided authority. Ac- 
cording to Senator Tarr's recent testi- 
mony, this plan which is designed to 
straighten out the authority lines at 
NLRB is legal. Yet both of these men 
are adamant in their opposition to the 
plan. Their major line of argument 
rests on what I believe to be a totally 
false and misleading analogy. They al- 
lege that there should be a separation of 
prosecution and judicial functions in the 
NLRB, reminiscent of what one finds in 
a court of criminallaw. This pitfall was 
foreseen in the Hoover Commission's let- 
ter to Congress from which I have al- 
ready quoted. In urging the omission 
of language—which was in the 1845 Re- 
organization Act—about quasi-judicial 
functions, the Commission said that— 

The phrases are extremely vague and of 
uncertain meaning. Ingenious and plausi- 
ble arguments can be made to apply them 
to a wide range of functions which should 
clearly be subject to reorganization proce- 
dure. 


This is precisely the case with respect 
to the arguments concerning the so- 
called need for continued separation of 
powers between the general counsel and 
the NLRB. Such arguments start with 
the unsound premise that the Board 
needs to be like the judiciary and the 
general counsel like the prosecutor in 
criminal actions. That premise shows a 
failure to understand the reason for the 
establishment of administrative agencies 
by the Congress. Moreover, it ignores 
the great differences between the admin- 
istrative and the judicial process, 

The establishment of an administra- 
tive agency to handle labor relations was 
a conscious congressional policy choice in 
the full recognition of the inadequacy of 
the established court system for dealing 
with them. No law establishing a new 
agency would have been necessary if this 
were a matter to be handled by the ju- 
diciary. Congress could have proscribed 
certain practices, attached criminal pen- 
alties to violations, and provided for 
prosecution of alleged violators in the 
courts. This has certainly been done 
many times in Federal law. 

But the establishment of an adminis- 
trative agency in the labor relations field 
created an entirely different way of deal- 
ing with labor disputes. Fundamentally, 
it is not aimed at prosecution for crimi- 
nal acts; instead it seeks to eliminate the 
sources of suca disputes, and to bring 
about settlement before conflict disturbs 
the pattern of desirable industrial peace. 
The wisdom and success of such a choice 
is demonstrated by the fact that under 
both the Wagner Act and under the Taft- 
Hartley Act more than 93 percent of the 
charges of unfair labor practices have 
been adjusted informally before a- y 
formal complaint has been issued initi- 
ating formal proceedings. Once a dis- 
pute reaches the formal complaint stage, 
industrial peace has vanished and a situ- 
ation develops which the act is intended 
to prevent. Even after a complaint has 
issued, many cases are adjusted until just 
a very small percentage of the cases re- 
quire adjudication by the Board itself, 
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with an even smaller percentage going to 
the courts. 

It must be emphasized that, unlike 
statutes which define criminal acts and 
attach penalties, the Labor-Management 
Relations Act merely gives the Board the 
exclusive power to issue orders for com- 
pliance. Even then the Board has no au- 
thority to enforce compliance with its 
orders. The Board must first look to the 
courts for enforcement of its orders. If, 
after the courts affirm a Board order, 
there is still noncompliance then and 
and only then does the Board itself even 
under the present statute undertake a 
role similar to that of a prosecutor. The 
Board then attempts to prove contempt 
of the court’s decree—not its own—in 
order to have the court penalize for 
failure to comply. 

An administrative agency differs from 
a court both in its purpose and its 
methods. Any attempt to make the two 
situations identical misses this basic dif- 
ference, or tries to confuse the true sit- 
uation, 

The most common error in drawing 
mistaken analogies between the Board 
and other agencies involves the Tax 
Court. It seems to me that Chairman 
Herzog disposed of this well in his testi- 
mony before the Senate committee—page 
141, Senate hearings: 


What Congress did when it set up the 
NLRB to administer the Wagner Act and 
the Taft-Hartley Act was to set up an agency 
to administer a policy of the Congress of 
the United States. The Tax Court, so far 
as I can make out, was not established to 
enforce a public policy in the public inter- 
est. It was simply established to determine 
the rights of private individuals who under 
the revenue laws think that the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has given them 
a rather rough deal. * * The court 
was set up so the people who did not like 
what was done by the Treasury Department, 
who thought that they were compelled to 
pay too much, or people whom the Treasury 
Department was going after a little bit harder, 
would have some tribunal before whom to 
come, 

Let me point this out: The so-called sep- 
aration admittedly exists between the Treas- 
ury Department and the Tax Court. It was 
really quite necessary in terms of fairness 
because there the Government is not just 
an investigator and judge, if that is to be 
the terminology to be applied to the Board, 
but the Government in such cases is also 
the beneficiary or the potential beneficiary. 
If an excessive tax is collected from an 
individual, the Government is really the ad- 
verse party. I cannot see the analogy at all. 


This should not be interpreted as 
meaning that the NLRB and other agen- 
cies do not observe the elements of due 
process. Attempts to make the two dif- 
ferent ways of doing things appear iden- 
tical either fail to understand this basic 
difference or try to confuse the true sit- 
uation. Those are procedural require- 
ments imposed by the basic statute, court 
interpretations, and the Administrative 
Procedure Act. Due process has never 
been construed by the courts to include 
any special organizational arrangement 
within an administrative agency. The 
Supreme Court, in upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the Wagner Act, did not 
find tnat special organizational require- 
meuts are an essential ingredient of due 
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process—and this at a time when the 
Board’s organization was unified as that 
proposed to be established under plan 12. 
Said the Court—NLRB v. Jones & Laugh- 
lin (301 U. S. 1, 47-48): 


The procedural provisions of the act are 
assailed. But these provisions, as we con- 
strue them, do not offend against the con- 
stitutional requirements governing the crea- 
tion and action of administrative bodies, 
See Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Louisville and Nashville R. Co. (227 U. S. 88, 
91). The act establishes standards to which 
the Board must conform. There must be 
complaint, notice, and hearing. The Board 
must receive evidence and make findings. 
The findings as to the facts are to be conclu- 
sive, but only if supported by evidence. The 
order of the Board is subject to review by 
the designated court, and only when sus- 
tained by the court may the order be en- 
forced. Upon that review all questions of 
the jurisdiction of the Board and all the 
regularity of its proceedings, all questions of 
constitutional right or statutory authority, 
are opeh to examination by the court. We 
construe the procedural provisions as afford- 
ing adequate opportunity to secure judicial 
protection against arbitrary action in ac- 
cordance with the well-settled rules applica- 

* ble to administrative agencies set up by Con- 
gress to aid in the enforcement of valid leg- 
islation. It is not necessary to repeat these 
rules which have frequently been declared. 
None of them appears to have been trans- 
gressed in the instant case. Respondent was 
notified and heard. It had opportunity to 
meet the charge of unfair labor practices 
upon the merits, and by withdrawing from 
the hearing it declined to avail itself of that 
opportunity. The facts found by the Board 
support its order and the evidence supports 
the findings. Respondent has no just ground 
for complaint on this score. 


Plan 12 would continue to provide the 
safeguards of due process and at the 
same time make possible more efficient 
administration in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations. As a matter of fact, 
the Chairman of the Board has indicated 
that the Board has plans for securing 
a proper separation of function instead 
of the kind that now prevails. His views 
on that are set forth on pages 131-132 of 
the Senate committee’s hearings. Those 
who oppose this plan out of honest con- 
cern for the protection of procedural 
rights of litigants who go before the 
NLRB should read that statement. It 
seems to me that it ought to reassure 
them completely. 

Finally, I should like to say a word 
about the way this plan fits into the 
whole reorganization program. Right 
from the start, from the time when the 
Hoover Commission first made its re- 
port, every effort has been made by those 
who really advocate administrative re- 
organization to keep this effort non- 
partisan and nonpolitical. But because 
of the very nature of these reforms, they 
must arouse opposition from people who 
feel that the present situations are to 
their advantage. 

Now I believe that the Congress has 
the downright obligation to study every 
plan as carefully as possible. I think any 
Member who, after due deliberation, con- 
cludes that a particular plan is ill-ad- 
vised has a moral obligation to oppose it. 
But there are now pending in the House 
and the Senate resolutions to disapprove 
10 of the 21 plans recently submitted by 
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the Congress, Needless to say, I reserve 
the right, as every Member does, to op- 
pose any particular plan. But we must 
require overpowering proof of unwisdom 
before we disapprove of this or any other 
plan, 

Above all we must resist those who 
want efficiency for everybody else, but 
not their pet little fat-cats. It is up to 
us in Congress to resist special-interest 
pressures against the plans to apply the 
principles laid down in the Hoover Com- 
mission reports. The whole purpose 
here is to scrape the barnacles off all the 
executive agencies. Naturally, over the 
years, various groups in and out of Gov- 
ernment have acquired vested interests 
in particular bureaucratic practices. In 
this case, I think the vested interest of 
the opposition is in the present unfortu- 
nate set-up required by the opprobrious 
Taft-Hartley Act. That is why these in- 
tensely antilabor people have built up 
this senseless hue and cry against plan 
12. If we yield to their pressures—and 
then if we yield to the pressures of those 
opposing the other plans on which 
resolutions have been offered—there will 
be precious little left of this phase of the 
President’s program. In this regard, I 
was pleased to receive, about a month 
ago, a letter from the New York Board of 
Trade urging me to support all of the 
plans. They express their unqualified 
desire that these recommendations of 
the President become operative. 

To summarize, I urge the adoption of 
this plan because— 

First. It would remedy the administra- 
tive monstrosity created by the Taft- 
Hartley law; 

Second. It is a completely legal exer- 
cise of the powers given the President 
and Congress under the Reorganization 
Act of 1949; 

Third. The plan will leave the way 
clear for a proper protection of the pro- 
cedural rights of labor and management 
5 line with good administrative prac- 

ce; 

Fourth. Its adoption will bring us one 
step closer to the end of the road laid out 
by the Hoover Commission. 

DENHAM AND THE NLRB—PART OF THE CASE FOR 
PLAN 12 


Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks the following excerpts from the 
Haleston case file of the office of the 
general counsel of the NLRB. They bear 
witness to the shocking situation which 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
12 will correct. I have discussed their 
meaning in full in my address on plan 12 
which appears above: 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT 
APRIL 18, 1949. 

To: George J. Bott, associate general coun- 

sel, 
From: Thomas P. Graham, 

director, nineteenth region. 
Subject: Waitresses and Cafeteria Women, 


Local 305 et al (Haleston Drug Stores), 
86-CB-7. 

A hearing date was requested April 14, 
1949, on the above charge case. 

This office has today received a decision 
on & representation case concerning the same 
employer, but a different union, in which 
the Board by a unanimous decision of all 


Jr., regional 
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members declined to assert jurisdiction. 
The commerce facts as stated in the Board’s 
decisions are as follows: 1 

“The employer-petitioner, an Oregon cor- 
poration, operates four retail drug stores in 
Portland, Oreg., at each of which it sells 
conventional lines of drugs and cosmetics, 
operates a soda fountain, and prepares and 
sells medical prescriptions. During the pe- 
riod from January 1, 1948, to December 15, 
1948, the employer made purchases for re- 
sale totaling $189,157.39 of which approxi- 
mately 30.15 percent was shipped to the em- 
ployer directly from points outside the State 
of Oregon. Approximately 60 to 75 percent 
of the purchases made within the State was 
of goods originating outside the State, having 
been purchased from warehouses engaged in 
interstate commerce including McKesson & 
Robbins, Upjohn Co., and Sharpe & Dohme. 
Sales during the same period totaled 
$308,011.21, all being made locally at the 
employer’s drug stores.” 

The representation case hearing provided 
a full and complete record concerning the 
material aspects of the employer’s business 
and it is not likely that any additional com- 
merce facts could be obtained in a hearing 
on the charge. 

In view of the Board’s decision not to as- 
sert jurisdiction over this employer's busi- 
ness with respect to the representation case, 
we request advice as to whether or not this 
office should issue complaint and proceed to 
hearing in the charge case. 

T. P. G., dr. 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
Mary 13, 1949. 
To: George J. Bott, associate general counsel, 
From: Thomas P. Graham, Jr., director, 
nineteenth region. 


Subject: 36-CB-7: Waitresses’ Local 305, 
Cooks’ Local 207, Waiters’ Local 189, 
Bartenders’ Local 496, Local Joint Ex- 
ecutive Board of H. & R. E. I. A. and 
B. I. L. of A., and Hotel Service Em- 
ployees’ Local 664. 

The Board recently dismissed case 36- 
RM-26, which involved the same parties as 
does the above-entitled case. In the Board's 
dismissal it used the following language; 

“Without deciding whether or not the em- 
ployer’s operation affects commerce within 
the meaning of the act, we do not believe 
that it would effectuate the policies of the 
act to assert jurisdiction, inasmuch as the 
employer’s business is essentially local in 
character.” 

During the general counsel's recent visit 
to this office, the case was discussed with 
him, and it is my understanding that, even 
though there was a dismissal in 36-RM-26, 
he is desirous of issuing a complaint in 36- 
CB-7. We have a hearing date of August 
16. Complaint will issue, setting the case 
for hearing for that date. 

THOMAS P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


OrriceE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
May 27, 1949. 
To: Thomas P. Graham, Jr., regional direc- 
tor, Seattle, Wash. 
From: George J. Bott, associate general 
counsel, 
Subject: Haleston Drug Stores, 
86-CB-7. 

In reply to your request for advice dated 
Apri! 18, 1949, and your memorandum of 
May 13, 1949, please submit, for the general 
counsel’s consideration, a summary of the 
results of investigation in the above case 


case No. 


1 Haleston Drugstores, Inc., 36-RM-26, 
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and the legal theory upon which it is pro- 
posed to issue complaint. 

In addition, ascertain, evaluate in detail 
end report the charging company’s position 
with respect to its determination to vigor- 
ously pursue the matter beyond the Board's 
decision in the event that, after hearing, 
the complaint is dismissed by the Board on 
the same grounds as it dismissed the com- 
pany’s petition in case No. ea a 

G. J. B. 


PORTLAND, OREG., June 8, 1949. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
City. 
(Attention Mr. Robert J. Wiener.) 
Dran Sm: My client, Haleston Drug Co., 
has advised me that in the event the Board 
refuses to take jurisdiction in the complaint 
case against the Workers’ Union, 
that he will appeal the matter to the circuit 
court of appeals, ninth circuit, and prosecute 
said appeal to the best of his ability. 
Yours very truly, 
Masters & MASTERS, 
By WIL H. MASTERS. 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 

To: George J. Bott, associate general counsel, 

From: Thomas P. Graham, Jr., regional di- 
rector, Nineteenth region. 

Subject: Waitresses and Cafeteria Women’s 
Local 305, et al. (Haleston Drug Stores, 
Inc.) Case No. 36-CB-7. 

Pursuant to your request of May 27, there 
is attached hereto a summary of investiga- 
tion which was prepared by the chief law 
officer. Therein he sets out the theory of 
the case. Attached to that report is a copy 
of a letter received from the attorney rep- 
resenting the charging party in this case. 

T. P. G. 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


June 10, 1949. 

To: George J. Bott, associate general counsel. 

From: Thomas P. Graham, Jr., regional di- 
rector, Nineteenth region. 

Subject: Waitresses and Cafeteria Women's 
Local 305, et al. (Haleston Drug Stores, 
Inc.) 86-CB-7. 

This responds to your request dated May 

27, 1949. 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATION 


Charging party: C. D. Haleston for Hales- 
ton Drug Stores, Inc., operating the following 
drug stores in Portland, Oreg.: The Ore- 
gonian Drug Co,, the Heathman Hotel Drug 
Co., the St. Francis Hotel Drug Co., the 
Commodore Hotel Drug Co. 

Charged parties: Cooks Local 207 (Cooks 
and Assistants Union); Waitresses Local 305 
(Waitresses and Cafeteria Womens Union); 
Waiters Local 189 (Waiters Union and Ven- 
dors Auxiliary); Bartenders Local 496 (Bar- 
tenders, Card and Pool Room Workers); 
Hotel Service Local 664 (Hotel Service Em- 
ployees); Local Joint Executive Board of 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees Interna- 
tional Alliance, and Bartenders International 
League of America. 

FACTS 
When the employer was about to open the 


. Oregonian store in September 1948, agents 


for the cooks and waitresses respectively, 
asked Haleston to sign a closed shop hiring- 


Not included in the amended charge is 
the Central Labor Council of Portland and 
vicinity, and the Drug Clerks Local 1092 (Re- 
tail Food and Drug Clerks branch of the Re- 
tail Clerks) whose part in the labor dispute is 
discussed below. 
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hall contract2 The contract, in form between 
the employer and the joint board, would 
have obligated the employer to extend its 
provisions to employees over whose jobs 
jurisdiction was claimed by any of the five 
constituent locals of the so-called culinary 
unions allied in the joint board. However, 
when the contract was submitted, the wage 
schedules of only the cooks and waitresses 
Were presented and discussed. 

Haleston asked for time in which to con- 
sider the contract. The waitresses’ agent 
urged an immediate decision in view of an 
intended meeting with the Central Labor 
Council on the following Monday. 

A week or so later the agents of the cooks 
and of the waitresses returned, accompanied 
at this time by the agent of the drug 
clerks. They again asked Haleston to sign 
contracts with the joint board and with the 
drug clerks, and were refused by being told 
that no employees were yet hired. There- 
upon, they caused pickets immediately to 
appear in front of the storeroom, bearing 
“unfair” signs over the names of the five culi- 
nary unions, and separately over the name of 
the drug clerks. The picketing has con- 
tinued and at times has been implemented 
by the handbilling of patrons and of the 
public, advertising the employers as “unfair” 
and not worthy of patronage. 

A few days after the picketing began, the 
employer was cited to appear before the 
central labor council, to show cause why 
it should not be listed by the council as 
unfair. The employer did not appear. The 
council thereupon declared the employer 
unfair, and published the name of the em- 
ployer and the four drug stores on its unfair 
list in its labor paper circulated to its mem- 
bers, the holders of union house labels, and 
the public, This declaration by the central 
labor council was requested by the cooks, 
the waitresses, the local joint executive 
board, and by the drug clerks. The unfair 
listing has continued since it first appeared 
in October 1948. 

In October, the employer filed two RM 
petitions, naming the drug clerks in one 
(36-RM-26), and the culinary unions in the 
other (36-RM-25). When the latter was dis- 
missed because of the noncompliance of the 
culinary unions with the requirements of 
section 9 (f), (g) and (h), the employer filed 
the instant charge against four of them, 
later amending it to name all five and the 
Joint Board. 

Subsequently, the Board dismissed the pe- 
tition in 36-RM-26 on the finding that the 
employer's operations were of an essentially 
local character, and that the processing of 
this case would not effectuate the policies 
of the act. 

Apparently, the employer has given no 
thought to filing a charge against the drug 
clerks for their activity in attempting to 
induce the employer to sign their contract? 
Likewise, no charge has been made against 
the central labor council for continuing 
to list the employer as unfair, and thereby 
lending that sanction to the culinary 
union’s continued efforts to secure a closed- 
shop contract. 


* The contract form contained the follow- 
ing clauses: 

“2. During the life of this agreement, the 
employer will not employ in his establish- 
ment any person not in good standing in 
one of the unions. 

“3. All new employees shall be secured by 
the employer through the union offices.” 

* At this time, unless this union continued 
its activity to a date short of 6 months, such 
charge would be barred by section 10 (b). 
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: COMMERCE 

As indicated above, the Board found in 
$6-RM-26 that the operations of the em- 
ployer were insubstantial in relation to in- 
terstate commerce. 

The employer’s disposition to press the 
instant charge to a hearing on its merits, in 
the event that the Board adheres’ to its de- 
termination that the operations of the em- 
ployer are outside the purview of the act, 
is stated in the attached letter from the 
employer’s attorney to the officer in charge 
of the Portland office. 

THEORY OF ACTION 

Section 8 (c) does not relieve the unions 
of liability, where speech and action—other- 
wise lawful—is the means used to attain an 
illegal objective. In Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen (A. & P. T. Co.) 
(81 N. L. R. B. No, 164), the Board said: 

“As the legislative history of section 8 (c) 
makes it clear, the statements made by re- 
spondents’ representatives during the bar- 
gaining negotiations were not the expression 
of ‘views, arguments, or opinions’.” 

In United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners (Wadsworth Building Co.) (81 
N. L. R. B. No. 127) the Board said “for the 
reasons discussed above which impel us to 
conclude that section 8 (e) does not protect 
the picketing, we find that the provision 
does not afford any immunity to the ‘We 
don’t patronize’ list.” Also see Gibony v. 
Empire Storage & Ice Co. (U. S.) (23 L. R. 
R. M. 2505). 

The demand for a contract containing 
clauses which provide for a closed shop and 
for a hiring hall, was made in bargaining ne- 
gotiations, and was implemented by the use 
of economic sanctions—pickets, handbills, 
and the listing of the employer as unfair. 
The unions’ activities were comparable to 
the situation in Meat Cutters case cited 
above where the Board found “by the strike 
and the negotiations for the illegal closed 
shop agreement, the respondent violated 
section 8 (b) (2) of the act.” Compare 
National Martime Union (Texas Co.) (78 
N. L. R. B. 971); United Mine Workers 
(Jones & Laughlin) (83 N. L. R. B. No. 135). 

T. F. G. 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
Aucusr 15, 1949. 
To: George J. Bott, associate general coun- 


sel. 

From: Kenneth McClaskey, acting regional 
director. 

Subject: Local 305; Cooks and Assistants, 
Local 207; Waiters, Waitresses, and Cafe- 
teria Women Local 189; and Bartenders 
Card and Poolroom Workers Local 496. 
(Haleston Drug Stores), 36-CB-7. 

Attached is a copy of Boyd’s memo in this 
case. 

You have already answered his inquiry 

when you informed us by telephone today 

that someone connected with the General 

Counsel's Office in Washington will file ex- 

ceptions to the trial examiner’s action in 

sustaining the motion to dismiss. 
K. M. 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


AucusT 15, 1949. 

To: Kenneth McClaskey, acting regional di- 
rector, 

From: Melton Boyd, attorney. 

Subject: Waitresses and Cafeteria Women 
Local 305 et al. (Haleston Drug Stores, 
Inc., 36-CB-7. 

We should ascertain whether this office 
or Washington will file exceptions to the 
trial examiner’s dismissal of the complaint, 
if such exceptions are to be filed. 

The employer, when informed of the trial 
examiner’s ruling on August 12, indicated 
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his purpose to file exceptions. He is being 
supported in this proceeding by an Oregon 
association of druggists, the correct name of 
which I do not have. It is indicated that 
they may employ counsel in Washington or 
to appear before the Board for oral argu- 
ment on the exceptions, if such oral argu- 
ment is permitted. It is indicated again 
that the employer will prosecute an appeal 
to the United States Court of Appeals, if the 
Board again rules that the employer’s op- 
erations are of a local character to which 
the act should not be applied. 

In interviewing the employer I discovered 
that he failed to put in evidence in the rep- 
resentation case, 36-RM-26, the full picture 
of his operations, Although the additional 
information increases the dollar volume, in 
relation to commerce, his operations are 
substantially the same percentagewise. The 
figures testified to in 36-RM-26 reflected op- 
erations from January 1, 1948, to December 
15, 1948, and applied to the four stores that 
were in operation on December 15, These 
did not include the so-called No. 4 store, 
which operated from January 1 to September 
1, 1948. The merchandise in the No. 4 store 
was transferred to and became the opening 
stock of the Oregonian store, which opened 
on September 29. The issue in this case 
relates to the unlon's efforts to secure a 
closed-shop contract at the Oregonian store 
prior to its opening. 

In addition, the employer (a corporation) 
owned in its entirety a subsidiary corpora- 
tion which, in turn, operated a sixth store 
known as the Terminal Drug Store. The 
dollar volume of its gross sales, and costs 
of merchandise sold, were not reflected in the 
figures testified to. A corrected statement 
of the total operations of the employer is 
indicated by the tabulation below: 


Cost of 


Name of store Gross sales | merchandise 
sold 


Heathman .....s..=.:...- $142, 642. 99 
Commodore... 69, 696. 05 
St. Francis. 82, 710. 01 
No. 4 1. 92. 525. 99 
Oregonian 2. 20, 047, 26 

Total. § 400, 622. 30 
Terminal 4. 77, 486. 33 


1 Ceased operations Sept. 1, 1948. 
3 Began operations Sept. 29, 1918. 
3 Exact figures. 

4 Ceased operations Dec. 1, 1948. 


These additional factors could have been 
developed in evidence: 

The annual dollar volume of retail drug 
sales in the United States is $3,800,000,000. 
Cregon does approximately 1.1 percent of 
this volume, or $40,000,000, The gross sales 
of the average store unit throughout the 
country is $76,000 per annum. Oregon is 
typical in this respect. Haleston Drug 
Stores averaged around $100,000 per annum, 
being metropolitan stores. Approximately 
25 percent of Haleston’s business was foun- 
tain business. These sales account for about 
25 percent of his purchases, substantially all 
of which are of local products. Of the re- 
maining 75 percent, 5 percent was drug items 
produced locally. Of the remaining 70 per- 
cent, most of which are trade-name prod- 
ucts, that are manufactured in States other 
than Oregon, Haleston received through three 
channels— 

1. About 30 percent by direct shipment on 
orders placed to out-of-State firms. 

2. A relatively small additional quantity 
by direct shipment from out-of-State firms 
on orders placed with local jobbers (these 
are called drop shipments). 

3. A substantial amount (figures not yet 
supplied) delivered from local warehouses 
of out-of-State firms having division offices 
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in Oregon; in effect, direct deliveries from 
out-of-State concerns. 

4. The remainder by delivery from local 
warehouses on orders placed with local job- 
bers, being products of out-of-State manu- 
facturers shipped to jobbers for resale in 
Oregon. 

Additional incidental factors are as fol- 
lows: 

Many name-brand products sold by Hale- 
ston and other druggists are sold to him 
under dealership agreements, Advertising 
used by store operators, in window and 
counter displays, are supplied by manufac- 
turers and tie in with its national adver- 
tising and sales-promotion program, Nu- 
merous manufacturers pay a direct bonus, or 
pay it indirectly through the employer, to 
sales clerks on each item of their merchan- 
dise sold during sales-promotion programs, 
(Usually some such program is going on at 
all times.) Such retail stores are the prin- 
cipal sales outlets to ultimate consumers 
of a great volume of products produced ad- 
mittedly in interstate commerce. These 
stores are licensed by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the sale of (1) narcotics and, sepa- 
rately, (2) medicinal alcohol. 


PORTLAND, OREG., August 18, 1949. 
Mr. ROBERT N. DENHAM, 
General Counsel, 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. DenHAM: I am enclosing herewith 
a copy of my exceptions to the trial exami- 
ner's holding in the Haleston Drug Stores, 
Inc., case together with motion to reconsider, 
Mr. Melton Boyd, of Seattle, talked to me 
a number of times on the phone and re- 
quested that I put in exceptions and motion 
also, 
I wish to further state that we will carry 
this along if the Board holds against us. 
Yours very truly, 
MASTERS & MASTERS, 
By WILL H. MASTERS. 


PORTLAND, OREG., November 4, 1949, 
Mr. Rosert N. DENHAM, 
General Counsel, 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DENHAM: I received a copy of the 
Board’s decision on the motion to review in 
the Haleston Drug Stores, Inc. 

It would seem from the footnote in the 
opinion that the employer was not properly 
before the Board. That evidently came 
about by my not having the latest rules and 
regulations as the ene I had had no section 
203.27, Evidently the regional attorneys did 
not know anything about it either as I put in 
what they suggested. 

However, I am writing to you to find out 
how you wish to handle this matter from 
here on. Mr. Haleston is very desirous of 
going ahead and getting a ruling from the 
court on the matter. I would be very much 
obliged if you would give me an outline of 
what you are going to do and what you want 
me to do, I am a little confused on this 
deal as to whether our petition for review 
to the circuit court of appeals should be by 
both of us on one petition or not. 

I would be very glad to hear from you at 
your very earliest convenience, 

Yours very truly, 
Masters & MASTERS, 
By WILL H. MASTERS. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., November 8, 1949. 
Mr. Witt H. Masters, 
Masters & Masters, Attorneys at Law, 
Portland, Oreg. 
Re Case No. 36-CB-7. 
Dran Mr. Masters: This acknowledges your 
letter of November 4, 1949, relative to the 
above case, Upon the receipt of your letter, 
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I have discussed the matter with Patrick H. 
Walker, chief law officer of the nineteenth 
region, who, fortunately, is in the city at 
this time. 

It has been my understanding that in the 
event of an adverse decision from the Board, 
you will, on behalf of your client, seek ap- 
peal in the circuit court. Your petition 
for review should be on your own behalf, 
Upon filing of your petition, I would appre- 
ciate being advised so that this office can 
then take action relative to your petition for 
review, independent of your efforts. 

If there are further matters about which 
you would need to consult and which cannot 
be disposed of by correspondence, please call 
upon the personnel in our Seattle regional 


š Very truly yours, 
Rosert N. DENHAM, 
General Counsel. 


PORTLAND, OREG., November 22, 1949. 
Mr. Rosert N. DENHAM, 
General Counsel, 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DENHAM: I have had consider- 
able trouble here in determining how much 
time I have in which to file a petition for 
review in the Haleston Drug Stores, Inc., 
case. I could find nothing in the laws, and 
no one here seems to know. In accordance 
with your letter, I talked to your attorneys 
in Seattle, but they did not know, either. 

Fortunately, I was going to San Francisco 
last week, and I contacted Mr. O’Brien, 
clerk of the United States Court of Appeals, 
who has always been the last word on the 
law down there. He informed me that there 
was no time specified, either in any of the 
laws or the rules of their court. Conse- 
quently, I am figuring the time for appeal 
would most certainly be a reasonable time, 
and am planning to have my petition for 
review filed in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth District before the 
appeal time is up, which I figure is the ist of 
December 1949. 

I have a couple of other questions also 
that are bothering me. I called your attor- 
ney in Seattle, Mr. Walker, this morning, 
but he was unable to give me any help. The 
law provides that after a petition for review 
has been filed the petitioner shall file with 
the court a transcript of the entire proceed- 
ings certified to by the Board. 

I was wondering if you, being on the spot, 
could take care of seeing that the transcript 
of record was properly gotten out and see- 
ing that I get it in time to have it filed with 
the court of appeals within the time speci- 
fied by them. Mr. Walker was of the opinion 
that you would do this. However, he was 
unable to advise whether I was to file a 
deposit with them to cover any costs. 

It seems to me that we would also have 
to have the record in the other case, Hales- 
ton Drug Stores, Inc., and International 
Retail Clerks, Food and Drug Clerks, Local 
1092, AFL, No. 36-RM-26, included in the 
transcript of testimony, inasmuch as the 
Board refers to this case as giving the ex- 
aminer the right to summarily dismiss the 
matter. I intend to file a petition for rehear- 
ing this week and will send a copy to you, 

If you could let me know at your earliest 
convenience about these questions, I would 
be very much obliged. 

Yours very truly, 
Masters & MASTERS, 
By Witt H. Masters. 
PORTLAND, OREG., November 23, 1949. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD: 

Re Waitresses and Cafeteria, Local 305, 
et al., Maleston Drug Store, Inc., case 36- 
CB-7, has general counsel appealed Board 
decision to circuit court of appeals. 

GREEN, LANDYE & RICHARDSON, 
Attorneys for Unions, 
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PORTLAND, OREG., November 28, 1949. 
GREEN, LANDYE & RICHARDSON, 
Attorneys. 

Re Haleston Drug Co., case No. 36-CB-7, 
general counsel has no authority to appeal 
from the Board’s decision. It is understood 
the company is taking steps to do so. 

GEORGE J. BOTT, 
Associate General Counsel, 
National Labor Relations Bcard. 


PORTLAND, OREG., December 2, 1949, 

Mr. ROBERT N. DENHAM, 

General Counsel, 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: Enclosed herewith is copy of my 
petition for review of the decision and order 
of the National Labor Relations Board in 
the Haleston Drug Stores, Inc., case. 

I have also requested the National Labor 
Relaticns Board to furnish a transcript of 
the record to be filed in the court of appeals. 

Yours very truly, 
MASTERS & MASTERS, 
By Witt H. MASTERS, 

[Enclosure.] 

In THE UNITED STATES COURT oF APPEALS FOR 
THE NINTH , CincuIT—HALESTON DruG 
STORES, INC., PETITIONER, v. NATIONAL LAEOR 
RELATIONS BOARD, RESPONDENT—PETITION 
FOR REVIEW OF THE DECISION AND ORDER 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Comes now, the Haleston Drug Stores, 

Inc., and pursuant to the provisions of sec- 

tion 10 (f) of the Labor Management Re- 

lations Act, 1947, petitions the Court to re- 
view and set aside the decision and order 
of the National Labor Relations Board made 

and entered on the 31st day of October 1949, 

wherein the National Labor Relations Board 

summarily dismissed the complaint against 

Waitresses and Cafeteria Women's Local 

No. 305, Waiters Local No. 189, Bartenders, 

Card and Poolroom Workers Local No. 486, 

Coks and Assistants Local No. 207, Hotel 

Service Employees Lccal No. 664, and local 

joint executive board of H. & R. E. I. A. and 

B. I. L. of A., commonly known as Culinary 

Workers Alliance, each affiliated with Hotel 

and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 

International Union, AFL, issued by the 

general counsel of the National Labor Re- 

lations Board charging them with an rnfair 


labor practice against petitioner. 


Petitioner claims that it is engaged in an 
operation in commerce or effecting com- 
merce within the meaning of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, and, there- 
fore, the National Labor Relations Board 
must take jurisdiction of the said complaint 
and does not have any authority to refuse 
to exercise such jurisdiction. 

Dated at Portland, Oreg., this 28th day of 
November, 1949. 

HALEsTON DRUG STORES, INC., 
By C. D. HALESTON, President. 
MASTERS & MASTERS, 
By WII. H. MASTERS, 
Attorneys for Petitioner. 
STATE OF OREGON, 
County of Multnomah, ss: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, 
true, and correct copy of the original peti- 
tion for review herein. 


of Attorneys for Petitioner. 


PORTLAND, OREG., December 5, 1949. 
Re Waitresses and Cafeteria Women's Local 
No. 305, et al., and Haleston Drug Stores, 
Inc. Case No. 36-CB-7. 

Dran Ma. Masters: This is in reply to your 
letter of November 22, 1949. 

As an aggrieved party’s right to petition 
for review of a final order of the Board, under 
section 10 (f) of the act, is not limited to any 
specific time, you need not be concerned on 
that score. Review may be sought at any 
time after the issuance of the Board's order. 
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Within 40 days after the petition for re- 
- view contemplated by the Haleston Drug 
Stores, Inc., in the ninth circuit is served 
upon us, the Board, in accordance with its 
usual procedure, will certify to the court a 
complete transcript of the record upon which 
its order was entered, At the same time a 
certified copy of the record of the representa- 
tion proceedings (36-RM-26), of which the 
Board and trial examiner took official notice 
in the subject case (36-CB-7), will be mailed 
to the clerk of the court. All this, of course, 
will be done without cost to you. 

From you letter, however, it appears that 
the company is considering filing a petition 
for rehearing with the Board. If you deem 
it advisable to take this step you may wish 
to defer filing the petition for review until 
after the Board has ruled upon the petition 
for rehearing, inasmuch as the filing of the 
record in court might have to be delayed 
until after the Board has acted upon the 
petition before it. 

If I can be of any further service to you, 
please do not hesitate to contact me again, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT N. DENHAM, 
General Counsel, 
National Labor Relations Board. 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


DECEMBER 8, 1949. 
To: The Board. 
From: Robert N. Denham, general counsel, 
‘Subject: Haleston Drug Co. case. 

As you undoubtedly have been advised, the 
Haleston Drug Co. of Portland, Oreg., has 
filed a petition in the court of appeals for 
the ninth circuit, seeking a review of the 
Board’s action in refusing to take jurisdic- 
tion over the above case. 

In view of the issues involved in that case, 
it will be impossible for the general counsel 
or any of his associates or assistants to par- 
ticipate in the defense of the Board’s order 
in this case. We will, however, be quite 

to assign an experienced and com- 
petent brief writer to prepare a brief in the 
matter under the supervision of the Board's 
solicitor or any other person on the Board’s 
staff whom it may designate. 

In all probability, the general counsel will 
file a brief amicus in this case. 1 

N. D. 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
DECEMBER 12, 1949. 
To: General Counsel. 
From: The Board. 
Subject: Haleston Drug Stores case. 

Thank you for informing us that the com- 
pany now seeks court review of the Board’s 
decision in the Haleston case. 

In view of the special circumstances pres- 
ent in this particular case, the Board mem- 
bers continue willing, to waive the provisions 
of section IA of the statement of delegation 
and not to require the general counsel or 
his principal deputies to represent the Board 
in court. We suggest that Miss Klaus and 
Mr. Findling confer soon to select the brief 
writer who is to work on this case under 
her supervision. 

We note with surprise that the general 
counsel is thinking seriously of filing a brief 
amicus in court, presumably in support of 
the company’s position and in opposition to 
the Board's. We trust that the general 
counsel, following reflection upon the total 
inconsistency of such a course with proper 
governmental practice, will decide not to 
follow it. We should much prefer not to 
find it necessary to express opposition to 
such action, in court or elsewhere. 

P. M. H. 
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OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT à 
DECEMBER 12, 1949. 

To: A. Norman Somers, Esq., assistant gen- 
eral counsel. 

From: David P. Findling, associate general 
counsel. 

Subject: Haleston Drug Co., 
36-CB-7. 

Mr. Denham has advised the Board that 
“it will be impossible for the general coun- 
sel or any of his associates or assistants to 
participate in the defense of the Board's 
order in this case. We will, however, be 
quite willing to assign an experienced and 
competent brief writer to prepare a brief 
in the matter under the supervision of the 
Board’s Solicitor or any other person on the 
Board's staff whom it may designate.” Mr. 
Denham has further informed the Board that 
“in all probability, the general counsel will 
file a brief amicus in this case.” 

In view of the foregoing, it will be neces- 
sary to await further instructions and clari- 
fication with respect to the names of attor- 
neys who are to appear on behalf of the 
Board and the handling of correspondence 
and other communications with respect to 
this case. In the meantime, it is agreeable 
with Mr. Denham and Miss Klaus, on behalf 
of the Board, for Norton Come to be assigned 
to prepare the brief. 


case No. 


D. P. F. 


PORTLAND, OREG., December 14, 1949. 
Re Waitresses and Cafeteria Women’s Local, 
No. 305, et al., and Haleston Drug Stores, 
Inc., case No. 36-CB-7. 
Mr. ROBERT N. DENHAM, 
General Counsel, National Labor 
Relations Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. DENHAM: I beg to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of December 5 con- 
cerning the above matter. 

As you know, I have filed petition for re- 
view with the circuit court of appeals for 
this circuit and am now only waiting to hear 
about the transcript of the record. I also 
requested the Board to get this transcript 
out. 

I thank you for your copy of the Labor 
Journal containing the article on this sub- 
ject. I had already received one from Mr. 
Walker, of Seattle, but as he wanted it re- 
turned, I will send it back to him and keep 
yours, 

Thanking you again, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
MASTERS & MASTERS, 
By WIL H, MASTERS. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., December 27, 1949. 
Re Waitresses and Cafeteria Women’s Local, 

No. 305, et al., and Haleston Drug Stores, 
Inc., case No. 36-CB-7. 
Witt H. MASTERS, Esq., 
Messrs. Masters & Masters, 
Portland 4, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Masters: I have your letter of 
December 14, 1949. 

Your letter of December 2 requesting the 
Board to certify a transcript of the record 
of the proceedings in this case to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
has also been received. The record now be- 
ing assembled in the office of the managing 
attorney will include the representation 
proceedings (36-RM-26), of which the Board 
and trial examiner took official notice in the 
subject case (36-CB-7). 

Pursuant to court rule, this record, to- 
gether with the Board’s answer, will be filed 
by January 16, 1950, 40 days after service 
upon the Board of your client’s petition for 
review. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT N. DENHAM, 
General Counsel, 
National Labor Relations Board, 
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OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
DECEMBER 28, 1949. 
To: the Board. 
From: Robert N. Denham, general counsel. 
Subject: Haleston Drug Co. 

Concerning your memorandum of Decem- 
ber 12, 1949, it is my thought to supply the 
court with my position in connection with 
the Board's attempt to invade the exclusive 
jurisdictional area of the general counsel. 

I regard the line of decisions of which 
the Haleston Drug Co. case is typical, as 
wholly unwarranted at law and such as to 
impose a duty on me, both as a statutory 
officer and as an officer of the court, to place 
it before the court on the basis of the 
statute and applicable decisions. 

Of course, if the members of the Board 
resent such presentation and desire to ex- 
press opposition to it in the court or else- 
where (whatever that may imply), this is 
their privilege, I suppose. 

R. N. D. 
JANUARY 3, 1950. 
WILL. H. MASTERS, Esq., 
Messrs. Masters & Masters, 
Portland, Oreg.: 

Re Halestone Drug Stores, Inc,, v. N. L. R. B. 
As stated in my letter of December 27, certi- 
fied record and Board's answer are due Janu- 
ary 16, and arrangements are being made to 
have them filed in court by that date. 

Ropert N. DENHAM, 
General Counsel, 
National Labor Relations Board. 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Date: January 10, 1950. 
To: Robert N. Denham, Esq., general counsel. 
From: David P. Findling, associate general 


counsel. 
Subject: Haleston Drug Co., Case No. 36- 
CB-7. bd 


Questions are constantly coming up in con- 
nection with details of processing the Hale- 
ston Drug case, which the staff are reluctant 
to answer for themselves because of uncer- 
tainty as to your wishes in that regard. 

For example, Mrs. Filpowicz’s office and 
Mr. Somers’ office clear and handle the con- 
ventional correspondence with counsel and 


with the clerk of the court and with respect 


to printing the record and briefs. May the 
staff handle preparation of the record in 
the usual way, including stipulations with 
respect to designation of the record, etc.? 
Normally, this function would be handled 
by the attorney with the assistance of Mrs. 
Filipowicz and with clearance through Mr. 
Somers’ office. Mr. Somers normally would 
sign all appropriate stipulations on behalf 
of the Board, Another question arises as 
to whether or not we may certify the rec- 
ord to the court in the usual way and enter 
the usual appearances. Normally, Mr. 
Somers would enter his appearance. 

Questions also arise with respect to the 
pleadings. Normally, those are cleared 
through Mr. Somers’ office and he would sign 
the documents. Is he permitted to do so in 
this case? 

May I suggest that the easiest way of han- 
dling the case from our standpoint, and one 
which we do not believe will prejudice your 
own position, would be to have the case 
handled in the normal way up to the point of 
completion of the brief. We could then omit 
all names from the brief, if that should be 
your wish, except Miss Klaus and Norton 
Come. In that way you would not appear 
to be participating in the case against your 
own publicly stated position and at the same 
time we would avoid all of the trifling incon- 
veniences and nuisances that attempting to 
process this case differently than any other 
at the early stages entails. 

D. F. F. 

Finding: Mechanically, we must supply the 
facilities, but all appearances—and I think 
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stipulations and correspondence should be 
by Ida Klaus. 
D. 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
JANUARY 16, 1950, 
To: A. Norman Somers, Esq., assistant gen- 
eral counsel, 
From: David P. Findling, associate general 
counsel, 
Subject: Haleston Drug Co., Case No. 36- 

This is an ariswer to your request for more 
detailed instructions with respect to han- 
dling Haleston Drug Co. case. 

Mr. Denham advises that all appearances, 
stipulations, and correspondence should be 
handied over Miss Klaus’ signature, 

Please arrange for Mrs. Filipowicz to work 
out the mechanics in these regards with Miss 
Klaus. 

D. P. F. 

This case is under sole supervision of the 
solicitor. Gc's office participates in no way 
except to supply a brief writer who reports 
to Miss Klaus, 

D. 
FEBRUARY 10, 1950, 
WiLL H. Masters, Esq., 
Masters & Masters, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dran WILL: I wonder if you have a couple 
of extra copies of your brief in the Haleston 
Trucking Co. case that you could mail 
me. I would very much like to have them 
to pass on to a couple of people who are very 
much interested in having them, 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT N. DENHAM, 
General Counsel. 
PORTLAND, OREG., February 13, 1950. 
Mr. ROBERT N. DENHAM, 
General Counsel, National Labor 
Relations Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of February 10, 1950, in regard to the 
brief in the Haleston Drug Stores, Inc., case, 

I haven't as yet gotten the brief out as 
the clerk of the court of appeals hasn’t sent 
me the printed record. I will send you some 
copies as soon as they are received. 

Yours very truly, 
MASTERS & MASTERS, 
By WILL H. MASTERS. 


(Mr. RoosEvELt asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include at the end thereof 
copies of correspondence from the files 
of the general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. GWINN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
two instances. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permi:sion to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter received from the Vatican 
by Mrs. Betty Jacobs. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: i 


To Mr. GOLDEN, for Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, May 11, 12 and 13, on 
account of official business, 
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To Mr. Jackson of California, indefi- 
nitely, on account of death in family. 

To Mr. ANGELL, Mr. ELLSWORTH, and 
Mr. Stockman (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), indefinitely, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. SHEPPARD, for 30 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 11, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1442. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the report on coopera- 
tion of the United States with Mexico in the 
control and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease for the month of March 1950, pur- 
suant to Public Law 8 Eightieth Congress; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

1443. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to authorize 
revision of the procedures employed in the 
administration of certain trust funds ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration”; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 oi rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 6217. A bill to provide greater 
security for veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, including the Boxer Rebellion and 
Philippine Insurrection, in the granting of 
out-patient treatment by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2029). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 7534. A bill to amend Veterans 
Regulations to establish for persons who 
served in the armed forces during World War 
Ii a further presumption of service connec- 
tion for psychoses developing to a compen- 
sable degree of disability within 3 years from 
the date of separation from active service; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2030). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 8235, A bill to amend further 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2031). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No, 2032. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 6277. A bill to 
give discharges to the members of the Rus- 
sian Railway Service Corps organized by the 
War Department under authority of the 
President of the United States for service 
during the war with Germany; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2033). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 597. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 6826, a bill to extend the Selective 
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Service Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604) for a period 
of 3 years, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2035). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. .MCSWEENEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 598. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 2128, an act to provide for 
the modification or cancellation of certain 
royalty-free licenses granted to the Govern- 
ment by private holders of patents and rights 
thereunder; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2036). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 


House Resolution 599. Resolution for con- 


sideration of S. 2440, an act to authorize 
certain construction at military and naval 
installations, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No 2037). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN; Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 600. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 7764, an act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2038). Referred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 3122. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convey to the Good- 
year Aircraft Corp., Akron, Ohio, an easement 
for sewer purposes in, over, and across cer- 
tain Government owned lands situated in 
Maricopa County, Ariz.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2034). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 8456. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment to regular classified positions in 
the postal field service of certain former war 
service indefinite regular carriers; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 8457, A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to authorize 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of heliports on or near Government 
buildings; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 8458. A bill authorizing the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to release 
the trustees of Columbia University, in the 
city of New York, and the Citizens’ Veterans 
Homes Association of Rockland County, Inc., 
from obligations under their contracts for 
operation of veterans’ temporary housing 
project NY-V-30212; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H.R. 8459. A bill to provide for a final set- 
tlement of individual shares in the tribal 
estate and assets of the Klamath Indians 
through voluntary withdrawal from mem- 
bership in the Klamath Tribe of Indians of 
Oregon; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 8460. A bill to authorize payment of 
salaries and expenses of officials of the 


Klamath Tribe; to the Committee on Public 


Lands. 
By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 8461. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to States and local governments in 
major disasters, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H. R. 8462. A bill to provide an appropria- 

tion for the reconstruction and repair of 
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roads and other public facilities in the State 
of Minnesota which were destroyed or dam- 
aged by recent floods; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. R. 8463. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain small tracts of Indian land lying to 
the south and east of the Tongue River in 
the State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 8464. A bill to incorporate the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8465, A bill relating to education or 
training of veterans under title II of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (Public Law 
346, 78th Cong., June 22, 1944); to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 8466. A bill to provide for further 
effectuating the act of May 15, 1862, through 
the exchange of employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
employees of State political subdivisions or 
educational institutions; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H.R. 8467. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 8468. A bill to encourage the con- 
servation and development of the mineral 
resources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BOLTON of Maryland: 5 

H. R. 6469. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a new post office at Mount Airy, 
Md.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H.R. 8470. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STAGGERS; 

H. R. 8471, A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 202. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives to have printed 
5,000 additional copies of serial 14, part 4, of 
the hearings held before said committee en- 
titled “Study of Monopoly Power,“ authorized 
by House Resolution 137, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 596. Resolution expressing the oppo- 
sition of the House of Representatives toward 
any form of world government which would 
curtail the liberties of citizens of the United 
States and the independence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, relative 
to studying and reviewing the problem of re- 
surgent nazism and communism in Germany; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 8472. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Allegretta; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 8473. A bill for the relief of Kimiko 

Tomita; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 8474. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Shirley Safranek; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 8475. A bill for the relief of Forrest 
Y. Stearns; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 8476. A bill for the relief of Aniela 

Buczek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 8477. A bill for the relief of Marcel 
Rene de Romanett; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, WHITE of Idaho: 

H. R. 8478. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
Spielmann; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2117. By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions 
memorializing Congress to study and re- 
view the problem of resurgent nazism and 
communism in Germany; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2118. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, urging study of the problem of 
resurgent nazism and communism in Ger- 
many; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2119. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing Congress to study 
and review the problem of resurgent nazism 
and communism in Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2120. By the SPEAKER: Petition of R. A. 
MacDonald, clerk, Council of the City of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, endorsing House Joint 
Resolution 400, which designates an official 
Smoke Abatement Week in October 1950; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2121. Also, petition of Mrs. Warren 8. 
Currier, recording secretary, National So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting resolutions 
adopted by the Fifty-ninth Continental 
Congress of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 11, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O merciful God, whose law is truth 
and whose statutes stand forever, make 
us ready, we beseech Thee, on the 
threshold of each new day to go forth 
armed with Thy power, seeking on the 
high road of public office to right wrong, 
and to overcome evil. 

Grant unto us all that, laying aside 
any partisan divisions, we may be given 
tallness of stature to see above the walls 
of our prideful opinions the good of the 
largest number. Unite our hearts and 
minds to bear the burdens that are laid 
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upon us and in all things to serve Thee 
bravely, faithfully, joyfully; that at the 
end of the day’s labor, kneeling for Thy 
blessing, Thou mayest find no blot upon 
our shields. In the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 


day, May 10, 1950, was dispensed with. 


_ CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before 
suggesting the absence of a quorum, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
consumed in calling the roll be divided 
equally between the opponents and the 
proponents of the pending resolution. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In order that we may 
have some order in the procedure, does 
not the Senator from Illinois think it 
would be desirable to agree that some- 
one should allot the time on each side 
of the question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I intend to do that 
as soon as we have a quorum present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Illinois? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Maybank 
Anderson Hendrickson Millikin 
Benton Hickenlooper Mundt 
Brewster Hill Myers 
Bricker Hoey Neely 
Bridges Holland O'Conor 
Butler Hunt Robertson 
Byrd Ives Saltonstall 
Cain Jenner Schoeppel 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Connally Kefauver Stennis 
Cordon Kem Taft 

Darby Kerr Taylor 
Donnell Knowland Thomas, Okla 
Douglas Langer Thomas, Utah 
Dworshak Leahy Thye 
Eastland Lehman Tobey 

Ecton Lodge Tydings 
Ellender Long Watkins 
Ferguson Lucas Wherry 
Flanders McCarthy Wiley 
Fulbright McClellan Williams 
George McFarland Withers 
Gillette McKellar Young 

Green Malone 

Gurney 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’ManHoney] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. GraHam], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr, PEP- 
PER] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business, 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 
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The Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE] 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
VANDENBERG] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. : 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 12 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 248) disap- 
oa Reorganization Plan No. 12 of 
1950. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has received a communication from the 
President of the United States which he 
asks the clerk to read. The Chair sug- 
gests to the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Illinois that the time con- 
sumed in reading this communication, 
which consists of about three pages, be 
equally divided. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, of course I 
do not object to the suggestion of the 
Chair, but it rather seems to me that the 
time should be charged to the opponents 
of the resolution. However, I shall not 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the communication from the 
President. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SIGNAL CENTER, 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
May 11, 1950. 
From: The President. 
To: The Vice President, 


TEXT OF TELEGRAM TO THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Understand that the Senate will shortly 
vote on Reorganization Plan No. 12, relating 
to the National Labor Relations Board. 

Plan 12 will correct an administratively 
unworkable organizational set-up and will 
put the procedures of the Labor Board in 
line with those of all the other independent 
regulatory commissions. The procedures of 
the Labor Board are at present a glaring ex- 
ception to the procedures of the other com- 
missions. 

The issues now involved in consideration 
of Plan 12 are not matters of personalities, 
neither do they go to the substance of the 
controversy over the Taft-Hartley Act, as 
opponents of Pian 12 have attempted to 
argue. 

No group of men could efficiently operate 
the two-headed freak which the organiza- 
tion of the Labor Board now represents. 

The history of this matter leads me to be- 
lieve that most of the opponents of Plan 12 
are more concerned with politics than with 
the merits of the proposal. 

Last year the Senate passed a bill, com- 
monly known as the Taft-Smith-Donnell 
substitute, which its sponsors said was de- 
signed to meet legitimate criticisms of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Among the provisions 
which that bill contained, as passed by the 
Senate, was one to abolish the office of the 
independent general counsel of the Labor 
Board and transfer the functions of the 
office back to the Board itself. Thus, the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act of 1946 would 
have been relied upon to maintain the nec- 
essary separation of judicial and prosecuting 
functions of the Board. That is exactly the 
object of Plan 12. 

On June 29, 1949, Senator Tarr made the 
following statement on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in support of the proposal which now 
appears in Plan 12: 

“I believe that the amendments which we 
have suggested are important. Perhaps the 
most important one is the elimination of 
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the independent general counsel. The dif- 
ficulty which arose with the independent 
general counsel was that he took a different 
view of the jurisdiction of the Board than 
did the Board itself. He would bring a case 
which he thought was covered by the act. 
After a year's litigation the Board would 
rule that it was not covered by the act. In 
the last analysis the Board determined the 
results, but in the meantime there was con- 
fusion. There was a difference of opinion. 
There was difficulty in the separation of 
powers. 

“Under the Administrative Procedures 
Act, which was passed since the passage of 
the original National Labor Relations Act, 
the judicial and prosecuting functions are 
largely separated, although not entirely so. 
The procedure goes back to the Board, 
However, we felt that on the whole that sep- 
aration accomplished the purposes we were 
trying to accomplish in not having the same 
people bring the prosecution, try the case, 
and then judge those whom they themselves 
had indicted. That was one of the strong 
protests made by the labor unions, and we 
felt that it was sufficiently justified to go 
back to the Administrative Procedure Act 
and rely upon that for a fair treatment by 
the Board.” 

Nothing has happened since June 1949, 
when Senator Tarr made that statement, to 
change the need for correcting the existing 
unsound administrative organization of the 
Labor Board. In fact, the contrary is the 
ease, The need for change is greater now 
than it was then. 

Plan 12 is in the best interests of sound 
Government organization and administra- 
tion. I urge that the Senate give the plan 
its approval. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
munication will lie on the table. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time re- 
quired for debate on the pending meas- 
ure be controlled respectively by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me suggest to the 
Senator from Illinois and to all other 
Senators that any Senator who wishes 
to speak on this question should let us 
know as soon as possible how much time 
he wishes to have for that purpose. I 
understand that approximately 344 hours 
now remain for the opponents of the 
resolution and nearly 5 hours for the 
proponents of the resolution. 

The proponents of the resolution will 
not take more than an hour, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain. So I hope 
we may be able to reach a vote on this 
question not later than 4:30 or 5 o’clock 
this afternoon, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in reply 
to the Senator from Ohio, let me say that 
I think we can accommodate him. I 
have canvassed the situation among 
Senators on this side of the aisle, and I 
doubt that we shall take more than an 
hour and a half or an hour and three- 
quarters in the debate. 

I do not believe it is necessary to state 
definitely now the exact amount of time 
that will be required, for no doubt that 
can better be determined after observ- 
ing the developments which occur, 
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However, I think a little later in the 
afternoon we shall be able to determine 
the amount of time required. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. A little later, 
when the majority leader ascertains 
more definitely the amount of time re- 
quired, I should be glad to have him con- 
sider a unanimous-consent request that 
the Senate vote at 4 o’clock on the pend- 
ing question, in order that immediately 
thereafter we may consider and then 
vote on my resolution regarding Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, which we are per- 
fectly willing to submit to the Senate 
for debate not to exceed 1 hour in dura- 
tion, with the time to be equally divided, 
one-half the time to be controlled by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCOLEL- 
LAN] and the other half by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton]. 

Mr. LUCAS, Mr. President, let me 
say to the able Senator from Virginia 
that I think we should take up that mat- 
ter when we have finally disposed of the 
question now pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would suggest that all time now con- 
sumed on any subject is part of the 10 
hours of debate, and is now under the 
control of the two Senators, respectively, 
who have been named as being in charge 
of the time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the minute or two we take on this 
matter now will save time later, because 
it is obvious that we face the fact that 
50 Senators voted yesterday to have the 
Senate take up this measure, and I as- 
sume that those 50 Senators will vote in 
favor of the resolution of disapproval. 
Therefore it seems to me that any fur- 
ther debate on the question will not re- 
sult in changing any votes. Conse- 
quently it seems rather needless to hold 
Senators here very long for extended de- 
bate in the Senate on this question. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to hold any Senator longer than 
is necessary, but neither do I propose to 
enter into an agreement now which will 
have the result of cutting off debate on 
the part of some Senators who may not 
be on the floor of the Senate at this time. 

I have canvassed Senators on this 
matter, and I know of five or six Senators 
who desire to speak on this question. 
There may be other Senators who will 
desire to speak on it. 

I think that by 5 or 6 o’clock this after- 
noon we shall be able to determine more 
nearly the amount of time required, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I allow 20 
minutes to the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. McCLELLAN], the chairman of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, if he wishes to use 
that much time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Ohio yields to 
the Senator from Arkansas, I wonder 
whether the Senator will yield to me 
sufficient time to permit me to request 
unanimous consent that my distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] may 
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be granted unanimous consent to be 
absent. 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] may 
be excused from attendance at the ses- 
sion of the Senate today and for such 
other sessions of the Senate as he may 
be unable to attend because of his illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT BY 35 SENATORS REGARD- 
ING FAR EASTERN POLICY—COMMUNI- 
CATION FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will. 
the Senator yield in order that I may 
make an insertion in the Recorp? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio has control of the time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to yield time to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
I am asking the Senator from Arkansas 
to yield to me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, in order that he may 
make an insertion only. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on May 
2, 35 Senators sent to the President of 
the United States, in a letter addressed 
to him, a statement of their observations 
on the development of the far-eastern 
policy. The letter is as follows: 
President Harry S. Truman, 

The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
Members of the Senate of the United States, 
respectfully urge that this Government, in 
the development of a far eastern policy, 
promptly make clear: 

1, We have no present intention of recog- 
nizing the Communist regime in China; and 

2. We shall actively oppose the move by 
representatives of the Soviet Union to un- 
seat the representatives of the Republic of 
China and to extend membership to the 
representatives of the Communist regime of 
that country in the United Nations. 

We firmly believe that a prompt clarifica- 
tion of our position in this matter is in the 
national interest. 

Sincerely yours. 
Par McCarran, Grtz Corpon, KARL E. 
Monpr, JOHN W. Bricker, RALPH E. 


Harry Darsy, Harry F. Byap, Forrest 
C. DONNELL, Han BUTLER, Henry C. 
DWORSHAK, EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, LEVER- 
ETT SALTONSTALL, HERBERT R. O'CONOR, 
CHARLES W. TopEyY, WILLIAM F, KNOW- 
LAND, STYLES BRIDGES, OWEN BREWSTER, 
Mitton R. Younc, Epwarp THYE, En- 
WARD MARTIN, ROBERT A. TAFT, KENNETH 
S. WHERRY, ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, HARRY 
P. CAIN, ZALES ECTON, Homer Fercu- 
SON, JAMES P, KEM, ROBERT HENDRICK- 
SON, JosErpH R. McCarTuy, Irvine M, 
Ives, JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


On May 5 the President of the United 
States directed to the Senator from 
Nebraska a short communication which 
I should like to read, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 


do not wish to yield for debate. 


Mr. WHERRY. I shall need only 30 
seconds to complete this matter, 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well 
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Mr. WHERRY. The letter from the 
President reads as follows: 

Tue Wuire HOUSE, 
Washington, May 5, 1950. 
Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran KENNETH: I received the round-table 
suggestion which you and your colleagues 
got up and signed on May 2. 

It is very thoughtful of you to give me 
an expression of your opinion on the Chinese 
situation—it will be carefully considered. 

I hope you will place this communication 
in the records so all your colleagues, who 
signed the round robin, may understand that 
I appreciate their interest in foreign affairs, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas for 
yielding me these few seconds, in order 
that I might make this insertion in the 
Record at this time. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to propound unanimous consent, 
first, that I be permitted to be absent 
from the Senate tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, consent is granted. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON RESO- 
LUTIONS OF DISAPPROVAL OF REOR- 
GANIZATION PLANS NOS. 17 AND 18 


Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, be- 
fore discusing the pending question, I 
should like to announce to the Senate 
that on yesterday two other resolutions 
of disaproval to pending reorganization 
plans were filed, namely, Senate Reso- 
lution 271, submitted by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], to disap- 
prove Reorganization Plan 17 of 1950; 
and Senate Resolution 270, submitted 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], to disapprove Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 18. On those resolutions 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings next Tuesday, May 16. 

I am asking that all Senators who are 
interested—all witnesses who may be in- 
terested, and the various departments 
interested are being notified of these 
hearings—be prepared to present their 
testimony to the committee as quickly 
as possible, because I hope and expect 
to conclude the hearings on both the 
resolutions in 1 day, by holding morning 
and afternoon sessions. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, during its consideration of 
reorganization plans, may be permitted 
to sit in the consideration of any plan 
at any time when the Senate is in ses- 
sion, for the purpose of holding such 
hearings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 12 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res, 248) disap- 
ns Reorganization Plan No, 12 of 

0. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 

the Senate is aware, of course, the Com- 
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mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments on April 17, last, reported 
favorably Senate Resolution 248, which 
expresses disapproval of Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 of 1950, relating to reorgani- 
zation of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The membership of the committee by a 
vote of 9 to 4 reported favorably the 
resolution of disapproval which was sub- 
mitted by the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. TAFT]. 

The effect of the adoption by the Sen- 
ate of Senate Resolution 248 will be to 
prevent Reorganization Plan No, 12 from 
becoming public law on next May 24. I 
have been informed the recent recess 
taken by the House from April 6 to April 
18 extended by 11 additional days the 
60-day period in which either House of 
the Congress may reject the plan, thus 
making the effective date May 24. 

The action taken by the committee 
followed the holding of public hearings 
on April 4, 5, and 6. The testimony of 
12 witnesses, who may be regarded as 
authorities upon the issues involved, was 
heard. Nine of the 12 witnesses strongly 
opposed the adoption of the plan, where- 
as three witnesses favored the plan, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, as a part of my remarks, a list 
of the witnesses who appeared, both for 
and against the plan, be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Witnesses who opposed the plan are: 

1. Hon. Robert A. Taft, United States 
Senator from Ohio. 

2. Robert N. Denham, general counsel, 
NLRB. 

3. Theodore R. Iserman, attorney, New 
York City. 

4. Bethel B. Kelley, Detroit Board of Com- 
merce. 

5. James D. Marshall, Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc. , 

6. Lambert H. Miller, National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

7. Gerard D. Reilly, attorney, Washington, 
D. C. 

8. Hoyt P. Steele, executive vice president, 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co., Des 
Plaines, III. 


9. Alexander E. Wilson, Jr., law firm of 

Wilson, Branch & Smith, Atlanta, Ga. 
Witnesses who favored the plan were: 

1. Paul M. Herzog, chairman, NLRB. 

2. Frederick J. Lawton, director, Bureau of 
the Budget. 

3. Paul L. Styles, member, NLRB. 

1. PLAN 12 WOULD NOT ACCOMPLISH THE OB- 
JECTIVES OF THE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1949 
Mr. McCLELLAN. The Reorganiza- 

tion Act of 1949, pursuant to which Plan 

No. 12 was submitted, had as its primary 

objectives the achievement of economy, 

efficiency, and improved management in 
the executive branch of the Government, 

It is difficult to see how plan 12 fur- 
thers any of these purposes. It was not 
proved to the committee, through hear- 
ings, or otherwise, that the plan will 
bring about any substantial saving of 
money. The President, himself, in sub- 
mitting the plan admitted it “may not 
in itself result in substantial immediate 
savings,” but predicted “during the next 
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years * * a reduction in expendi- 
tures as compared with those that would 
otherwise be necessary.” Subsequent 
statements by Mr. Herzog, the Chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, were equally vague as to econ- 
omies which might be achieved. 

It also requires considerable stretching 
of the imagination to conclude that 
greater administrative efficiency would 
result from adoption of the plan. It 
should be recalled that the Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force, which made an ex- 
tensive analysis of the NLRB, reported 
that the chief bottleneck in case han- 
dling is the Board, rather than the gen- 
eral counsel or any of his operational di- 
visions. I call attention to the fact that, 
notwithstanding the bottleneck, this 
plan would simply place a greater burden 
on the Board and therefore would pos- 
sibly increase rather than diminish the 
existing bottleneck. When it is consid- 
ered that the heavy burden of case han- 
dling at the initial stage will be added to 
the already overtaxed Board, or its 
chairman, as well as the supervision of 
an additional 800 employees of the gen- 
eral counsel’s office, who likewise would 
be transferred under the plan, it is, in- 
deed, difficult to reason that either ad- 
ministrative efficiency or internal man- 
agement would be improved. To the 
contrary, it would appear that such 
extra burdens would produce exactly the 
opposite result. 

No real evidence was presented that 
inefficiency presently exists in either the 
NLRB or the counsel's office. Rather 
the issue before the committee was that 
conflicts in interpretation of the basic 
statue, the Taft-Hartley Act, as to their 
respective functions is the cause of the 
controversy plan 12 seeks, and incor- 
rectly seeks, to solve. 

I may say that those controversies are 
soon to be settled by the courts. Two 
cases are now pending in the courts on 
appeal from the Board, or from the ac- 
tion of the general counsel, which will 
definitely determine the controversy 
with respect to the interpretation of the 
present law and the functions and duties 
of the general counsel under the law, as 
well as the duties and responsibilities or 
the jurisdiction of the Board under it. 
So I say, Mr. President, that what this 
plan would seek to correct—and as I 
have suggested, would seek incorectly to 
correct—is a problem and an issue which 
is now before the courts and which will 
soon be determined. 

2. PLAN 12 CLEARLY REPUDIATES A POLICY OVER- 


WHELMINGLY EXPRESSED BY CONGRESS AS RE- 
CENTLY AS 1947 


The Taft-Hartley Act was enacted by 
the Congress in 1947 after lengthy de- 
bate, by overwhelming majorities in both 
Houses and over a Presidential veto. 

Among the vital issues involved in the 
Taft-Hartley Act was the separation of 
the investigative and prosecuting func- 
tions of the NLRB from its judicial func- 
tions. As we all know, that was one of 
the strongest objections to the original 
Wagner Act and to the National Labor 
Relations Board created by that act. 
This plan simply means to revert to the 
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old procedure and to institute again a 
procedure which was condemned under 
that practice and under the old law. 

Among the vital issues involved in the 
Taft-Hartley Act was a separation of the 
investigative and prosecuting functions 
of the NLRB from its judicial functions, 
The same issue is involved here, Mr. 
President. The House bill created an 
independent Administrator of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, giving him 
all investigative and prosecuting func- 
tions. The Senate bill did not divorce 
the prosecuting functions from the judi- 
cial, but sought to improve the judicial 
functions of the Board in several ways. 
The conferees on House bill 3020 
adopted a new section, section 3 (d) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which established 
the office of general counsel. This sec- 
tion set forth the counsel’s functions in 
the following language: 

Sec. 3. (d) There shall be a general counsel 
of the Board who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for a term of 4 years. The 
general counsel of the Board shall exercise 
general supervision over all attorneys em- 
ployed by the Board (other than trial ex- 
aminers and legal assistants to Board mem- 
bers) and over the officers and employees 
in the regional offices. He shall have final 
authority, on behalf of the Board, in respect 
of the investigation of charges and issuance 
of complaints under section 10, and in re- 
spect of the prosecution of such laints 
before the Board, and shall have such other 
duties as the Board may prescribe or as may 
be provided by law. 


There was an attempt under this act 
wholly to divorce from the jurisdiction 
of the Board the prosecuting functions. 

The intent of the Congress with re- 
spect to the independence of the general 
counsel from the NLRB was made un- 
mistakably clear in the statement of the 
managers accompanying the conference 
report. This is what the conferees said 
was what they intended the law to do: 

The general counsel is to have general 
supervision and direction of all attorneys 
employed by the Board (excluding the trial 
examiners and the legal assistants to the 
individual members of the Board), and of all 
the officers and employees in the Board’s 
regional offices, and is to have the final au- 
thority to act in the name of, but inde- 
pendently of any direction, control, or review 
by, the Board in respect of the investigation 
of charges and the issuance of complaints 
of unfair labor practices, and in respect of 
the prosecution of such complaints before 
the Board. He is to have, in addition, such 
other duties as the Board may prescribe or 
as may be provided by law. By this provi- 
sion responsibility for what takes place in 
the Board's regional offices is centralized in 
one individual, who is ultimately responsible 
to the President and Congress. 


This conference report was accepted 
by the House on June 4, 1947, by a vote of 
320 to 79; by the Senate on June 6, 1947, 
by a vote of 54 to 17. 

‘Thus, the conviction of Congress, in 
enacting the Taft-Hartley Act, that the 
investigative and prosecuting functions 
of the NLRB should be distinctly sep- 
arated from its judicial functions, is 
clear. 

Plan 12—beyond successful refuta- 
tion—repudiates this policy. It trans- 
fers the powers of the general counsel to 
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the National Labor Relations Board or its 
Chairman, thus destroying the separa- 
tion of functions which the Congress es- 
tablished less than 3 years ago, and it 
abolishes the general counsel. 

Nothing has occurred in my judgment 
since enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which warrants this reversal of congres- 
sional policy on such a significant issue. 

As I said a moment ago, the issue will 
soon be settled by the courts, and there- 
after both the Board and the counsel 
will have the guide of the judiciary as to 
what their respective functions are and 
how to proceed under them. 

The clear-cut separation of the in- 
vestigative and prosecutory functions 
from the judicial functions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is just as 
important to the welfare of the country 
today as it was 3 years ago. It is just as 
important to have those functions 
separated, under the peculiar working 
and responsibility of this agency, as it is 
to have those functions separated in a 
court of law. 

No fair-minded person can contend 
with reason that the Hoover Commission 
at any place in its reports recommended 
abolition of the office of general counsel 
of the NLRB. As a member of that 
Commission, I can assure Senators that 
it was not the intent or purpose of the 
Commission to recommend that the office 
be abolished or its functions transferred 
to the NLRB. I also will state that had 
that been its purpose, or had the major- 
ity of the Commission so recommended, 
there would have been a most vigorous 
dissenting report written, and I would 
have written it. I do not know who else 
would have joined with me, but such a 
dissenting report would have been filed. 

Aside from my firm convictions as to 
the Commission’s purpose in that matter, 
we have but to refer to the recent state- 
ment by former President Herbert 
Hoover addressed to the author of the 
current resolution of disapproval, the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. With 
the permission of the Senator from Ohio 
I shall read the statement, which is part 
of the committee's records: 

Hon. Roserr A. Tart, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have your inquiry as to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government as 
to the counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. So far as I recollect, this sub- 
ject was never discussed by the Commission. 
There is no recommendation in the Commis- 
sion’s reports to Congress. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
of the Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield five more minutes 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. According to a memo- 
randum which I have here, the Hoover 
Commission itself recommended that 
“all administrative responsibility be 
vested in the chairman of the commis- 
sion.” 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; that is a 
general recommendation, of course. As 
@ general principle, that would be true. 
But I was going to comment a little fur- 
ther as to the telegram from former 
President Hoover, and my recollection 
of what occurred 

Mr. LUCAS. Right along that line, 
as I understand, the Hoover Commission 
also said: k 

The existence of such an office (i. e., the 
general counsel), independent both of the 
Federal department structure and of the 
Board, marks a departure from previous ad- 
ministrative practice. If permitted to set a 
pattern for future Government organiza- 
tion, it may lead to a diffusion of responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct; 
but insofar as the Hoover Commission 
making any recommendation about it is 
concerned, I say it did not. At the time 
it was presented in the hearings my 
recollection is that the Hoover Commis- 
sion positively teok no action. I also 
refer my colleague to other Senators, 
including the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr, AIKEN], who served on the Commis- 
sion. Our recollection about the mat- 
ter is the same, except that former Pres- 
ident Hoover says he does not recall that 
it was ever discussed. I think I recall 
one occasion when the subject was 
broached. My recollection is that the 
Commission agreed that this was sub- 
stantive law and, therefore, it involved 
a policy which Congress had fixed, and 
it was not the function or the jurisdic- 
tion of the Reorganization Commission, 
established to reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government, to try to in- 
terfere with the prerogatives of the Con- 
gress in fixing national policy. 

That is the position which the Hoover 
Commission took, without a record vote. 
That is why there is nothing presented 
as a recommendation from the Hoover 
Commission on this subject. We felt 
that it was a law which the Congress 
had enacted as a policy, and, therefore, 
it was not within the prerogatives of 
the Hoover Commission to undertake to 
5 the Congress how to change its pol- 


Most exhaustive search of the Hoover 
Commission's reports —both the Com- 
mission's final reports and the task force 
staff reports—fails to reveal any basis 
whatsoever for plan No. 12’s major pur- 
pose, that of abolishing the NLRB gen- 
eral counsel. Basis exists for some other 
provisions of the plan, but not for aboli- 
tion or transfer of the general counsel. 

To the contrary, it recommended crea- 
tion of a special council of labor under 
chairmanship of the Secretary of Labor, 
in which the general counsel and other 
Federal officials concerned with labor 
problems would be included. 

For the reasons outlined above, and 
for other equally important reasons 
which I am certain will be forcibly pre- 
sented in debate which will follow, I can 
reach no other conclusion than that Re- 
organization Plan 12 should be rejected. 

Mr. President, as I conclude, I wish to 
invite the attention of the Members of 
the Senate to my thoughts about the 
question. The congressional-declared 
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purpose of the whole reorganization au- 
thorization is to bring more efficiency 
and greater economy into the Federal 
Government, It is my judgment, after 
study of many of the plans which are be- 
ing submitted to us, that many of them 
tend more in the direction of centraliz- 
ing power in the executive branch of the 
Government than they do in the direc- 
tion of reorganizing the executive branch 
for the purpose of obtaining greater ef- 
ficiency or economy. That is what this 
plan does. It centralizes power by plac- 
ing all the investigative, prosecution, 
and judicial functions of a board which 
will have tremendous powers over the 
life of the economy of this Nation in one 
agency. The prosecuting functions and 
the judicial functions should be sepa- 
rated, in keeping with our American 
principles and traditions. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 10 
or 12 minutes to the senior Senator from 
New Jersey. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION ACT OF 
1950 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before I address myself to Senate 
Resolution 248, with the consent of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], I wish 
to address myself for about a minute 
and a half to a matter which I think 
is of great importance to this body. 

Vesterday the President affixed his 
signature to S. 247, the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950. This is a mat- 
ter of such importance that I desire to 
make a brief comment. 

It is profoundly gratifying that the 
Jong effort to establish a National Sci- 
ence Foundation has thus been brought 
to a successful conclusion. This enact- 
ment is a historic milestone in the en- 
couragement of basic scientific research, 
which is so vital to the welfare and safety 
of the American people. 

Our experience during the recent war 
made clear the tremendous need for a 
larger number of researchers, and a much 
greater amount of first-class work, in 
fundamental science as distinguished 
from applied science. We found that 
while America stood unsurpassed in the 
application of scientific truth, and in the 
development of weapons and techniques, 
we, as a people, had never devoted a 
comparable effort to the search for 
fundamental scientific truth, from which 
all our techniques and machinery must 
be derived. The most dramatic example 
is atomic energy, a fantastic force for 
peace as well as for war, which we de- 
veloped on the basis of discoveries made 
largely in other countries by such great 
scientists as Albert Einstein and Enrico 
Fermi, Dr. Einstein is now living in this 
country and is a resident of Princeton, 
where I live. 

In my judgment this is the sort of 
problem which government can legiti- 
mately help to solve. The pursuit of 
fundamental science is not profitable 
from a short-range, dollars-and-cents 
point of view. Our universities have 
been doing a good deal of excellent work 
in these basic fields, but it is not enough 
because they are short of funds, and it 
is not well coordinated. Some Govern- 
ment agencies also have been doing good 
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work, but this also is not well coordi- 
nated from the point of view of the secu- 
rity and welfare of the whole Nation. 

The National Science Foundation Act 
is directly intended to meet this problem. 
Within a relatively small budget, it is 
authorized to grant scholarships and fel- 
lowships which will train young students 
in the basic sciences, and to let con- 
tracts for the carrying on of basic re- 
search projects by private groups such 
as universities, industrial concerns, and 
independent foundations. It is also di- 
rected to evaluate the work which is al- 
ready being done both in Government 
and privately, and to coordinate its ac- 
tivities with these other projects so that 
the gaps will be effectively filled in. Its 
ruling body will consist of 24 private 
citizens, eminent in the sciences and in 
public affairs. 

Except at the specific request of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Foundation 
will not engage in the development of 
weapons, and it is anticipated that only 
a very small part of its work will be of 
a secret nature. I wish to emphasize 
that in all matters where secrets may be 
involved the act sets up safeguards which 
were very carefully developed during the 
conference between the two Houses of 
Congress. I am satisfied that these 
safeguards will very effectively protect 
our national security without unduly 
curtailing freedom of scientific inquiry. 

In a larger sense, the National Science 
Foundation will itself play a great part 
in promoting our American security, as 
well as our welfare. Without in any way 
limiting the free initiative of private 
citizens, it will make possible a steady 
advance in the search for those funda- 
mental secrets of nature which are so 
important for the safety, health, and 
well-being of us all. 

Mr. President, the Senators on both 
sides of the aisle with whom I had the 
honor to join in sponsoring S. 247 and 
its predecessors in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, S. 526 and S. 2385, are as follows: 
The Senator from Utah, Mr. Thomas; 
the Senator from Oregon, Mr. Cordon; 
the Senator from West Virginia, Mr. 
Kilgore; the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Saltonstall; the Senator 
from Washington, Mr. Magnuson; the 
Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Fulbright; 
and the former Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Revercomb. These Senators, 
along with their opposite numbers in the 
House of Representatives, deserve the 
thanks of all of us for their contribution 
to the advancement of science in the 
United States, 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 12 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 248) disapprov- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 12 of 1950. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I should like to explain why 
I intend to support Senate Resolution 
248 disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 of 1950. 

In the first place, this plan has been 
presented to the Congress under false 
colors as a purely administrative reform 
sanctioned by the report of the Hoover 
Commission. The fact is that the Hoo- 
ver Commission made no recommenda- 
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tion to abolish the office of the general 
counsel. The Citizens’ Committee for 
the Hoover Report has specifically and 
quite properly stated that plan 12 “raises 
issues which are not wholly organiza- 
tional, but are matters of national, po- 
litical, and economic policy. Any pos- 
sible doubt as to whether the general 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission were intended to support the 
changes proposed by plan 12 must cer- 
tainly be completely dispelled by Mr. 
Hoover's telegram of April 4, 1950, to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and 
by the testimony of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], who served 
as a member of the Commission, as the 
Senator from Arkansas has pointed out. 

Mr. Hoover, in his telegram, says: 

So far as I recollect this subject was never 
discussed by the Commission. There is no 


recommendation in the Commission’s report 
to Congress. 


In the same connection, during the 
hearings before the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
the Senator from Arkansas Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] made the following positive as- 
sertion: 


I know that it was not the purpose of the 
Commission to recommend that this office— 


That is, the office of the general coun- 
sel— 5 


be abolished. 


I may add that I conferred in person 
with Mr. Hoover about this matter and 
he fully confirmed the foregoing state- 
ment. In light of these statements, I do 
not think there can be any further doubt 
on this point. We are being asked to 
change an existing legislative policy by 
the special procedures of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949. This, it seems to me, 
is entirely improper, aside from the 
merits of the question, 

Mr. President, I am quite willing to 
concede that the present arrangement 
under the Taft-Hartley Act for the sep- 
aration of functions between the general 
counsel and the National Labor Relations 
Board is not adequate and has not 
worked out successfully. In the dynamic 
and delicate field of labor-management 
relations we are constantly striving to 
find the legislative pattern which will be 
most conducive to industrial peace and 
justice. In 1947 we heard convincing 
testimony that under the Wagner Act 
the decisions of the Board were inevita- 
bly colored by the fact that the Board 
was responsible for directing the prose- 
cution of the cases which, in the last 
analysis, it was called upon to decide. 
In other words, it was acting as both 
prosecutor and judge. We therefore 
worked out a separation of functions 
which we hoped would correct this de- 
ficiency and would bring the administra- 
tion of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act in line with our traditional insist- 
ence that responsibility for prosecution 
and judgment should not reside in the 
same body. That is the whole issue here. 
Prosecution and judgment should not 
be vested in the same body. 

It now appears that the arrangement 
we adopted has resulted in unfortunate 
conflicts between the general counsel 
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and the Board. There is disagreement, 
for instance, over the scope of the 
Board’s jurisdiction. It has been point- 
ed out also that the general counsel may 
exercise important policy-making power 
through his decision, from which there is 
no appeal, that an unfair labor prac- 
tice complaint is not warranted in a spe- 
cific case. I think we should correct 
these evils. Perhaps it would be desir- 
able to amend the Labor-Management 
Relations Act to clarify the power of the 
Board to decide the scope of its juris- 
diction, and to hear appeals from the 
general counsel’s decision to refuse to 
issue an unfair labor practice complaint. 
In my judgment, however, in the process 
of correcting these defects it is both un- 
necessary and undesirable to throw out 
the window the separation of prosecut- 
ing and decision-making responsibilities 
that is so fundamental to the democratic 
process. 

It also seems abundantly clear that 
the proper solution to these problems is 
not to revert back, as plan 12 proposes, 
to the previous set-up under the Wagner 
Act which the Labor-Management Act 
was designed to correct. We tried to 
correct the defects of that act. If we 
have not corrected them properly, let us 
try again to correct them. 


I am convinced that as a legislative. 


policy—and that is what we are discuss- 
ing here—whatever solution is decided 
upon should be the result of careful con- 
sideration by the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee and by the Senate as a 
matter of legislative policy, rather than 
under the cover of a reorganization plan 
that is clearly disowned by the very body 
from which it is purported to originate. 

I am advised that legislation has been 
introduced looking to the correction of 
the difficulties in the present act, and I 
understand it will be given consideration 
shortly by our committee. I am very 
much interested in it, and I hope to have 
a hand in developing the right kind of 
set-up for the difficulties which are being 
encountered. The way to correct them 
is not to revert to the procedure pro- 
vided by the Wagner Act, under which 
trouble arose. 

In summary: Mr. President, I shall 
support Senate Resolution 248 disap- 
proving Reorganization Plan No. 12 be- 
cause this plan is not in accord with the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission; because this plan does away 
with the separation of functions that is 
essential to the just administration of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act; 
and because any defects in this act 
should be corrected only after careful 
consideration by the proper committee 
and by the Senate as a matter of legisla- 
tive policy. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Donnett in the chair). The Senator 
from New York is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. IVES, Mr. President, I regret 
exceedingly that I must take such sharp 
issue with my distinguished colleague 
the senior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
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SmaitH]. Inasmuch as my remarks are 
to be comparatively brief, I shall not 
yield until their conclusion, in the event 
any question may be raised by any Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Whether by design or otherwise, Re- 
organization Plan No. 12 appears to 
have been the victim of a great deal of 
misinformation. Let me cite five con- 
spicuous instances of the resultant mis- 
understanding regarding it. 

In the first place, statements that 
plan No. 12 is an attempt to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act are utterly without 
foundation in fact. If adoption of this 
proposal were to repeal that act, then 
the adoption of most reorganization 
plans would repeal the laws to which 
they relate. 

In the second place, while plan No. 
12, as has been pointed out, is not one 
of the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations, it nevertheless does not conflict 
with the principles and policies enun- 
ciated in those recommendations or 
with any of the recommendations them- 
selves. As a matter of fact, both the 
staff report of the Hoover Commission’s 
Task Force Committee on Independent 
Regulatory Commissions and that com- 
mittee itself in criticizing the present 
functioning and operation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the 
independent general counsel, have in- 
dicated the need for corrective action 
along lines which are not in conflict 
with plan No. 12. Indeed, plan No. 
12 implements these suggestions by the 
task force committee and its staff and 
does conform in principle to the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations with re- 
spect to other regulatory agencies. 

In the third place, plan No. 12 is not 
illegal. In his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
himself stated that he did not question 
the legality of the plan. Furthermore, 
no witness appearing before the com- 
mittee indicated his belief that it is 
illegal. 

To be sure, the general counsel in his 
testimony expressed apprehension over 
the confusion which might arise if the 
plan were to be adopted and then sub- 
sequently thrown out by the courts. In 
this connection, however, I am con- 
strained to observe that a similar situa- 
tion existed when the Taft-Hartley Act 
was enacted and will almost surely 
occur again whenever there is substan- 
tial revision in our National Labor Re- 
lations law. If we are to refrain from 
amendment or change in the law in 
order to avoid litigation, then no revi- 
sion worthy of the name will ever be 
undertaken. 

In the fourth place, contrary to some 
allegations, under plan No. 12 all the 
National Labor Relations Board’s power 
would not be concentrated in the Board’s 
Chairman. This plan, in brief, and as 
has been stated in this debate, abolishes 
the office of the present independent 
general counsel and transfers his policy- 
making functions to the Board and his 
executive and administrative functions 
to the Chairman of the Board. That is 
what the plan states. 
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In the fifth place, during recent weeks 
a great deal has been written and said 
about the judge-jury-prosecutor func- 
tions in the Taft-Hartley Act, and one 
might be led to believe that these consti- 
tute all of its functions. Actually in this 
act there is comparatively little of the 
judge-jury-prosecutor relationship. 

As many know, the act provides for a 
Labor Relations Board of five members 
and an independent general counsel. 
The function of the Board is to handle 
representation cases, sometimes involv- 
ing elections, and to render final deci- 
sions in unfair-labor- practice cases 
which are appealed to it after the pres- 
entation of the facts by the general 
counsel. The function of the general 
counsel is to issue complaints in such 
unfair-labor-practice cases as he believes 
involve a violation of the law. 

In the matter of representation cases, 
the Board’s jurisdiction is final and its 
action in refusing to consider these cases 
in the first instance is also final. Inso- 
far as unfair-labor-practice cases are 
concerned, the action of the general 
counsel in refusing to consider such 
cases in the first instance is final. There 
is no appeal from either of these agencies 
of Government in these particular cir- 
cumstances. 

The only instance where the judge- 
jury-prosecutor situation arises is in the 
matter of appeals to the Board from de- 
cisions in which complaints have been 
issued by the general counsel after the 
general counsel has agreed initially to 
prosecute the cases. This area of rela- 
tionship between the two, although it has 
attracted considerable attention because 
of a number of controversies which have 
arisen, is comparatively limited. 

The fact of the matter is that the gen- 
eral counsel himself, in his decision to 
prosecute, or to refuse to prosecute, un- 
fair-labor-practice cases, as an individ- 
ual is exercising much more completely 
and to a far greater extent the judge- 
jury-prosecutor function than is evi- 
denced in the relationship between him- 
self and the Board. And as for the 
Board, this body in turn in its own deci- 
sions regarding the consideration of rep- 
resentation cases is also exercising much 
more extensively the judge-jury-prose- 
cutor function than is evidenced in its 
relationship with the general counsel, 
In fact, all this talk about the transcend- 
ent importance of the judge-jury-pros- 
ecutor functions as they pertain in the 
relationship between the Board and the 
general counsel is an enormous exag- 
geration. 

These are among the reasons why in 
1947 the labor relations bill originally 
passed by the Senate did not provide for 
this kind of separation of activity, but 
called instead for such segregation of 
functions as might be necessary to con- 
form to the provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act of 1946. This act 
requires the separation of functions in 
all administrative agencies to prevent a 
violation of the judge-jury-prosecutor 
principle. 

Indeed, never has the Senate passed a 
labor relations bill of its own which pro- 
vided for any such separation of powers 
as is required by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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It may be recalled that the Taft bill, 
which was passed by the Senate last 
June, contained no such separation and 
its provisions Gealing with this matter 
were very similar to those in the Senate 
bill of 1947. In truth, the procedures 
which would have been adopted by the 
Board under the terms of either the 1947 
Senate bill or the 1949 Taft bill almost 
surely would be the same as those which 
would be adopted by the Board under 
the terms of Reorganization Plan No, 12. 

What is at stake in this particular con- 
troversy over plan No. 12 is not the re- 
duction or the elimination or the aboli- 
tion of functions. Neither is it primarily 
a question of the separation of powers by 
statute. This plan is aimed to correct a 
very unfortunate condition occasioned 
by very poor draftsmanship in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which was the product of 
conference action in 1947 and which, 
due to its ambiguity and inadequacy, has 
occasioned a great deal of confusion and 
conflict between the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and the general counsel 
and—most unfortunate of all—in the 
minds of the parties coming before the 
Board or the general counsel. 

It happens that, in his selection of a 

aneral counsel, the President named a 
person who has appeared sometimes to 
be more friendly to management than to 
labor. But there is no assurance that 
another general counsel would not be 
friendly to labor and hostile to manage- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it seems to 
me that the personality of the present 
general counsel is among the least im- 
portant of the factors in the considera- 
tion of plan No. 12. 

Criticism has been directed against 
the present Labor Relations Board set- 
up because cf its dual-headed nature. 
From the standpoint of efficient and 
effective administration, the justifica- 
tion for this criticism would appear to be 
obvious. 

As I see it, however, the idea of dual- 
headed administration in this particular 
agency is most undesirable for reasons 
of far greater consequence than is the 
matter of administration itself. The 
whole concept of thus separating the 
prosecuting and adjudicating functions 
of the National Labor Relations Board— 
even to the limited extent to which the 
judge-jury-prosecutor relationship ex- 
ists at the present time—is fundamental- 
ly hostile to the attainment cf sound and 
satisfactory labor relations. By this 
process, labor and management are au- 
tomatically set apart by law as natural- 
ly antagonistic forces in a set-up which 
legalizes their status of litigants in all 
labor-relations controversies. This sep- 
aration of functions by inviting formal 
litigation acts to cripple the very force 
in labor relations which can contribute 
most to their improvement—the force of 
mediation. 

This is one of my chief reasons for 
objecting to the present National Labor 
Relations establishment. It is one of 
my chief reasons for favoring Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 12. It is one of my chief 
reasons for objecting to the two-headed 
agency which would be created under 
the terms of S. 3339, which has been in- 
troduced by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. 
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If, as permanent policy, we are to ac- 
cept the idea that there must be perpet- 
ual conflict between management and 
labor—which I deny—+then neither the 
present set-up in the National Labor Re- 
lations Board nor the proposal offered by 
the Senator from Ohio is suitable. If 
in this country we have reverted to a 
condition where, insofar as the attain- 
ment of a happy relationship between 
labor and management is concerned, we 
must despair, then a system of labor 
courts with all the attendant prosecuting 
and other essential machinery and pro- 
cedures should be established. 

Right now, in the attitude of many op- 
posed to plan No. 12, is evidenced at least 
a subconscious feeling that a basic an- 
tagonism and conflict between labor and 
management must be permanent. The 
very thought, as expressed by some, that 
the adoption of plan No. 12 would be a 
victory of labor over management is pre- 
posterous. I deplore this attitude. It 
augurs no good for the future of labor 
relations in our country. 

For all of these reasons I favor Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 12 and oppose Sen- 
ate Resolution 248. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


junior Senator from New York is recog- ` 


nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I 
strongly oppose the pending resolution 
to set aside Reorganization Plan No. 12. 
In my opinion plan No. 12 provides the 
best immediate method for putting an 
end to the unique administrative chaos 
in which the National Labor Relations 
Board is now operating. 

The sponsors of the pending resolution 
would have the Senate believe that plan 
No. 12 is an exceptional plan, designed to 
set aside the expressed will of the Con- 
gress, Actually plan No. 12 is merely 
one of the seven proposed by the Presi- 
dent to increase the administrative effi- 
ciency of the seven principal regulatory 
commissions of the Federal Government. 
The changes proposed for the National 
Labor Relations Board are admittedly 
more sweeping than those proposed for 
the other commissions, but that is only 
because the need is greater. A stronger 
remedy is required because the disease 
of administrative disorder is more serious 
in the National Labor Relations Board 
than in any of the other commissions 
and boards. 

Four years’ experience as lieutenant 
governor and 10 years as Governor of 
New York have taught me that efficient 
government management is possible only 
when the government structure is so ar- 
ranged as to reduce to an absolute mini- 
mum the sources of infernal friction and 
to establish clear lines of authority and 
responsibility within every administra- 
tive agency. 

The hearings before the Committee on 
Expenditures are replete with evidence 
that the split in functions at the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has mag- 
nified many times the already great diffi- 
culties of administering the Taft-Hartley 
Act. i 

The question of sound administration 
has nothing to do with the substantive 
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provisions of the present act. This same 
chaos would exist if the present admin- 
istrative arrangement had been part of 
the original Wagner Act. Indeed the ad- 
ministrative monstrosity inherent in 
dividing the responsibility between the 
office of the general counsel and the 
Board, itself, is an evil separate and dis- 
tinct from the question of the wisdom or 
lack of wisdom in all the other provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It has been asserted in some quarters 
that President Truman’s action in pro- 
posing plan 12 is motivated, not by his 
interest in governmental efficiency, but 
by a desire to satisfy the criticism that 
labor organizations have directed at the 
present incumbent in the office of gen- 
eral counsel. Such an argument strikes 
me as very naive. It seems clear to me 
that the President has shown a deep 
sense of obligation to the responsibili- 
ties of his high office by proposing plan 
12 at this particular time. If he had any 
motive other than the improvement in 
general administrative efficiency—if his 
motives were political—the President’s 
easiest course would have been to leave 
the present structure exactly as it is, so 
as to permit existing resentment against 
the Taft-Hartley law to increase between 
now and November. 

But President Truman has not per- 
mitted such considerations to affect his 
judgment. Instead, by proposing struc- 
tural changes which will immediately in- 
crease efficiency in the administration 
of a statute which he has never favored, 
he has met his obligations as President, 
letting the political chips fall where 
they may. - 

Had the President failed to propose 
plan 12, he would indeed have been sub- 
ject to criticism for leaving the National 
Labor Relations Board out of a reorgani- 
zation program which he has proposed 
for every other important regulatory 
commission. He would then have disre- 
garded the basic recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission that the structure of 
all commissions be changed so that “all 
administrative responsibility be vested 
in the Chairman.” 

This arrangement proposed by the 
Hoover Commission cannot be achieved 
at the National Labor Relations Board, 
as it can at the other commissions, by 
simply transferring to the Board Chair- 
man those administrative and house- 
keeping functions now vested in the 
Board asa whole. Many of the existing 
functions of the independent general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board must also be transferred—the 
substantive functions to the Board as a 
whole, and the purely administrative 
ones to the Chairman—before there can 
be achieved a sound administrative 
structure. 

Of course this involves a substantial 
reorganization of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. But what is the purpose 
of the Reorganization Act, under which 
we are now considering plan 12, if it is 
not to reorganize? 

It is true, of course, that the Hoover 
Commission did not specifically recom- 
mend the elimination of the office of gen- 
eral counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, But neither did the Hoover 
Commission make such specific recom- 
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mendations with respect to any regula- 
tory commission or any Government de- 
partment. The affirmative proposals of 
the Hoover Commission—and I am 
proud to be a member of the advisory 
board of that Commission—are largely 
general, The important fact remains, 
and it cannot be successfully denied by 
those who seek to complicate the issue, 
that the reorganization measures set 
forth in plan 12 will bring the National 
Labor Relations Board in line with the 
other Federal commissions. Thus plan 
12 is entirely consistent with the basic 
purposes of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations. 

The Hoover Commission task force 
headed by an outstanding citizen of my 
State, Mr. Owen D. Young, was extreme- 
ly critical of the position of the inde- 
pendent general counsel. Following is 
what the task force says in its discussion 
of this subject: 

Another problem that has caused us con- 
siderable concern is the position of the gen- 
eral counsel. As indicated above, he is a 
prosecutor, an administrator, a policy maker. 
The incumbent, Mr. Robert Denham, has 
noted that his powers “are broad and abso- 
lute and his authority final to an outstand- 
ing degree seldom accorded a single officer 
in a peacetime agency.” (Quoting from a 
speech of General Counsel Denham before 
the American Bar Association in 1947.) 

The existence of such an office, independ- 
ent both of the Federal departmental struc- 
ture and of the Board, marks a departure 
from previous administrative practice. If 
permitted to set a pattern for future Govern- 
ment organization, it may lead to a diffusion 
of responsibility. 

Such an official is in a peculiarly exposed 
position, In view of the wide powers of the 
Office, it is inevitably subject to heavy pres- 
sure from all sides, and lacks the protection 
of either a multiheaded agency or an execu- 
tive department in resisting such pressures. 


Later in its report, the task force states 
that— 

Our conclusion is that the present position 
of the general counsel is an unstable one. 

Indeed, Mr. President, in June of last 
year, as has been repeatedly pointed out, 
the United States Senate, under the 
strong urging of the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], approved a bill which would have 
abolished the independent office of the 
general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The senior Senator 
from Ohio did not, at that time, regard 
this particular change in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act as an incidental or improper one. 
In describing the changes he proposed at 
that time, he said: 

Perhaps the most important one is the 
elimination of the independent general 
counsel, 


Mr. President, events in recent months, 
as recounted in detail by the five National 
Relations Board members in testimony 
before the Committee on Expenditures 
in the executive departments, and as 
summarized in the minority views of the 
committee, make it perfectly clear that 
the situation on the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has grown progressively 
worse. No one, including the general 
counsel himself, has offered any testi- 
mony to show that these difficulties have 
been eliminated. 
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Differences between the National La- 
bor Relations Board and the general 
counsel concerning the exercise of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction over small business, dif- 
ferences over the processing of cases in 
the courts, and over the supervision of 
Board personnel, have grown sharper 
during recent months. Surely this is not 
the time for the Senate to recede from 
a position which it took less than a year 
ago. 

Although the President submitted plan 
12 as one of a series of proposals to reor- 
ganize the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, the opponents of this plan have 
seen fit to debate this issue as if it were 
an isolated attack on the office of the 
general counsel of the NLRB. The junior 
Senator from New York is ready to argue 
the case on that basis, too. It is clear, 
Mr. President, that this is not a partisan 
issue. The stand of my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Ives] and of other Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle bear wit- 
ness to this fact. 

On this issue, I ask the Members of 
the Senate why the elimination of the 
independent office of the general counsel, 
which was thought so suitable in 1949, 
should not be viewed with equal favor in 
1950. Can it be because last year this 
change was recommended by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, whereas this year it is 
proposed by the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. President, the real issue today is 
the attitude of Congress on the adminis- 
trative process itself, a process which has 
been endorsed by the people of the United 
States ever since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was established in 
1887. One witness who opposed plan No. 
12 before the Committee on Expenditures 
was frank enough to declare that this 
was the issue. 

I agree with him that congressional 
endorsement of present administrative 
arrangements at the National Labor Re- 
lations Board would be an open invita- 
tion to chip away at the administrative 
process throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment. This witness, representing the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
said with commendable candor, that— 

The present separation at the National 
Labor Relations Board could stand as a testi- 
monial for its extension throughout Govern- 
ment agencies, 


Does Congress wish to give such testi- 
monial, Mr. President? 

The junior Senator from New York 
certainly does not. He prefers to take 
his stand with Monsignor John P. Bo- 
land, whom he had the honor to ap- 
point as the first chairman of the New 
York State Labor Relations Board in 
1937. Commenting upon similar propo- 
sals for splitting the functions at the 
State board, Monsignor Boland said, in 
addressing the Holy Name Society in 
March 1942: 

When my colleagues and I were appointed 
to administer the Labor Relations Act, we 
were appointed to do just that: to admin- 
ister the Labor Relations Act. By now it 
should be clearly understood that we were 
not appointed to prosecute or to judge 
employers or unions, There was a time 
when some persons misconceived our func- 
tion. Ignoring realities, they imagined that 
the Board combined the functions of pros- 
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ecutor and judge and declared that these 
functions should not be combined in a 
single agency. 

Actually, it is not possible for the Labor 
Relations Board to be both prosecutor and 
judge, for the simple reason that it 1s 
neither prosecutor nor judge. It is only 
one of many administrative agencies, It 
merely enforces a public right, because the 
State legislature has found that there is a 
paramount public interest in collective bar- 
gaining which cannot be either adequately 
protected by private lawsuit or wisely en- 


. couraged by criminal prosecution. 


That is my attitude on this question, 
Mr. President. I think the present set- 
up at the National Labor Relations Board 
is impossible administratively and dan- 
gerous in principle. It is a threat to 
orderly government. It represents 
total misinterpretation of the functions 
of the NLRB and of its general counsel. 
The function of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, under even the Taft-Hartley 
Act, is theoretically to stabilize relations 
between labor and management. The 
effect of this arrangement is to provide, 
within the same act, two separate bodies 
with two separate and conflicting pur- 
poses. Let us reject the pending resolu- 
tion and give our endorsement to plan 12. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BENTON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Connecticut is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, as all 
of us in this Chamber know, the report 
of the Hoover Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government has almost universal 
popular support. Indeed, almost all 
Members of the Congress have pledged 
themselves to support it. Almost all of 
us have said that we would work for 
reorganization. 

Former President Hoover has, I think, 
performed a great service by making 
government reorganization respectable— 
at least, respectable with the public, 
Mr. President. 

The Hoover recommendations seem to 
me to be not only clear and unequivocal 
on the question of vesting administrative 
responsibility in the Chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, but, 
more important—indeed, far more im- 
portant—these recommendations seem 
to me valid and sound. 

The task force report says that the 
position of the general counsel has caused 
them considerable concern.“ They 
quote Mr. Denham’s statement that his 
powers are—quoting now from the task 
force report broad and absolute and 
his authority final to an outstanding de- 
gree seldom accorded a single officer in 
a peacetime agency.” , 

Mr. President, the very persons who 
have organized to bring pressure upon 
us to defeat this proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan, claim they fear a grant of 
power far less than this to the Chairman 
and the Board. 

When I was appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, I looked forward to the 
opportunity to vote for the various re- 
organization plans because I felt that 
their adoption would clear up some of 
the chaos and confusion, I thought 
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there was a determination in the Con- 
gress to eliminate at least some of the 
inefficiency of the executive branch of 
the Government. 

I have now discovered, of course, that 
this broad support seems to be limited 
to the general principle only. It bogs 
down—as the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr] is so well demonstrating— 
when our pet projects are touched. 

Of the 21 plans submitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress, at least 12 are being 
opposed by special-interest groups. 
Those of us who serve on the committee 
are seeing a veritable parade of pious 
witnesses adopting the line of— 

We are all in favor of reorganization, yes. 
Go on out and reorganize everybody—every- 
body except me, 


Of course the Congress knew when it 
passed the Legislative Reorganization 
Act that many groups would descend 
upon it to demand changes in the re- 
organization proposals, in line with their 
own selfish interests as they saw them, 
During its work, the Hoover Commis- 
sion itself was subject to such pressures, 
I. is to the great credit of ex-President 
Hoover that his firm leadership with- 
stood these pressures. Today it is our 
turn, here in the Senate, to stand up and 
be counted. Yesterday ex-President 
Hoover expressed to us his deep alarm. 
Today we are voting on a reorganization 
plan which has been considered fully 
by ex-President Hoover’s Commission. 
Pages 134 to 141 of the task-force re- 
port on regulatory agencies make this 
very clear. I shall, of course, support 
Reorganization Plan No. 12, as I shall 
support every one of the present 21 re- 
organization proposals, 

I digress to salute the New York Board 
of Trade, Mr. President, and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Connecticut 
and elsewhere, as outstanding examples 
of business groups which have under- 
stood the issues, which have withstood 
the internal pressures upon them from 
their own members and their own staffs, 
perhaps, and have recommended just 
such a course—the support of the 21 
proposals. 

Mr. President, I desire to give an ex- 
ample, which I think is very illuminat- 
ing, of a great and powerful trade or- 
ganization opposing one of the reorgan- 
ization proposals. I refer to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. I 
shall not discuss its attitude on Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 12, which is well 
known. I shall however quote from 
testimony, in which I participated, on 
Reorganization Plan No. 5, dealing with 
the Department of Commerce, 

The 15,000 members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers pay a very 
high percentage of the high cost of Gov- 
ernment inefficiency. I am told that 
Fresident Hoover once made a general 
estimate of this cost as being between 
$3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000. It is 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, it is its membership, which con- 
tributes a high percentage of the taxes 
which pay the bills. It is the heads of 
tre 15,000 companies constituting that 
organization who should understand 
better perhaps than any other group in 
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the country the principles involved in 
Government reorganization, and in the 
case I am about to cite, affecting the re- 
organization of the Department of Com- 
merce, with its 46,000 employees and its 
budget of more than $600,000,000, they 
should have a special interest. 

I shall read from the testimony and 
comment on it as I go along. I refer 
now to the testimony of George E. Folk, 
adviser to the committee on patents and 
research of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who was an examiner 
in the Patent Office for 7 years, begin- 
ning in 1898, and who was general 
patent attorney for the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. until retired 12 
years ago. In his testimony Mr. Folk 
says: 

During the last 12 years— 


That is, “since I have retired from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.”— 
more as a hobby than anything else, I have 
been patent adviser to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. I am 
speaking today for that association, a volun- 
tary organization of more than 15,000 manu- 
facturers.“ * The National Association 
of icanufacturers urges adoption of Senate 
Resolution 259, which declares that the Sen- 
ate does not favor the President’s reorgan- 
ization plan— 


For the Department of Commerce. 

When I had a chance to question Mr. 
Folk, near the end of his testimony, I 
asked him several questions. I shall 
read these questions and his replies, as 
taken from the printed testimony: 

Mr. Benton. These manufacturers who are 
among our biggest taxpayers * * * how 
may of them * * * had the other side 
of the case presented to them before agree- 
ment was reached on this statement which 
you submitted in the name of the National 


` Association of Manufacturers? 


Mr. Folk. I can only say that I was au- 
thorized by the National Association to take 
the position I have taken. 

Mr. Benton. How many of the 15,000 mem- 
bers that you list on the first page of your 
statement have approved this statement? 

Mr. Fork. * * œ of course, it was prac- 
tically impossible, it would be impossible, 
to do that. I did submit these views to our 
committee ou patents and research of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. A 
committee of more thar 100 * * * con- 
stitute that committee. 

Mr. Benton. You think perhaps those 100 
men have been exposed to the memorandum 
you presented today? 

Mr. Fork. They have not seen the memo- 


randum, but it is the position NAM would 


take concerning the reorganization plan, 


Not even the 100 men, Mr. President, 
had seen the memorandum, 

Mr. BENTON. If they have not seen the 
memorandum, would you think it is a fair 
assumption to say that they have not been 
exposed to the kind of presentation or ar- 
guments presented by Secretary Sawyer, Mr. 
Fleming, and Mr. Lawton this morning 
which present the arguments demonstrated, 
according to those who have studied most 
thoughtfully, why this particular plan is in 
the interest of efficiency and economy and 
the best conduct of this Government? 

Mr. Fork. I did not see the arguments of 
the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Sawyer, my- 
self, until today. So I dare say the members 
of the association did not have any more 
information than I had. 
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Mr. President, here there is presented 
a picture of a great, powerful, rich, and 
influential trade association at work, 


-and seemingly, as I interpret this testi- 


mony, largely in the hands of this staff 
representative. To begin with, how 
many of the 15,000 members of the NAM 
are interested in patents? Surely only 
a segment. Surely the group is larger 
which is interested in efficiency in Gov- 
ernment, and particularly in efficiency 
in the Department of Commerce. Sup- 
pose there are 1,000 of them interested 
in patents. Who are the 100 men they 
put on their patents and research com- 
mittee? I telephoned this morning and 
secured the names of some of them. 
The chairman of the committee is Al- 
bert E. Noelte, treasurer of the Priscilla 
Braid Co. The vice chairman is Mer- 
win F. Ashley, manager of the patent 
department, United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. Other members of the patents 
and research committee are Robert Gott- 
schalk, assistant manager, development 
and patent department, Standard Oil 
Co.; Leslie R. Groves, vice president, 
Remington Rand, Inc.; Richard O. 
Loengard, president, United Chromium, 
Inc.; and Randolph T. Major, vice presi- 
dent and scientific director, Merck & Co., 
Inc. 

The great corporations which are in- 
terested in patents and which belong to 
the NAM and pay their dues, put on the 
patent committee of the NAM their rep- 
resentatives who are charged with the 
duty of considering patents and who are 
interested in patents. But did these 100 
men, these 100 subordinates, meet and 
consider Mr. Folk’s memorandum? No, 
they did not meet or consider it. Who 
did approve it? Was it a subcommittee? 
Was it three or four men in New York, 
who operate in the name of the commit- 
tee? Was it two or three members of 
the staff of the National Association of 
Manufacturers? Who is it that is re- 
sponsible for this attitude on the part of 
the NAM? I know it is not the presi- 
dents and heads of the constituent 
15,000 companies. I know that those 
men, hundreds of whom are within my 
own circle of personal acquaintances, 
would approve the principles advocated 
by former President Hoover and his 
Commission as recommended in these 
reorganization proposals. 

I shall speak later on today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about Reorganization Plan No. 1. 
It looks as if the first two plans to come 
before the Senate will be bowled over 
like tenpins, and some of the great busi- 
ness and trade associations undoubtedly 
will carry an important part of the re- 
sponsibility. I exclude, of course, the 
New York Board of Trade and certain 
other organizations which have coura- 
geously spoken in favor of these recom- 
mendations. 

I, of course, thought this question of 
reorganization was not a party issue. It 
is not a party issue to the presidents of 
the 15,000 companies which I have men- 
tioned. 

The Republican Party, in its 1948 plat- 
form, pledged itself to support measures 
to provide for the more efficient assign- 
ment of functions within the Govern- 
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ment. The plan we are now consider- 
ing is an important step in that direction. 
In opposing it, the Republican leader- 
ship is running counter to their own 
platform, as well as running counter to 
efficiency in the Government. I do not, 
of course, claim, Mr. President, that this 
is a unique procedure, but I think it 
should at least be pointed out to the 
country. 

The Taft-Hartley Act introduced a 
new concept into the sphere of Govern- 
ment management by creating a double- 
headed monstrosity for the administra- 
tion of a single statute. Such a concept 
is contrary to every principle of sound 
administration, whether in Government 
or in private industry. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. Ishall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. With reference to double- 
headed monstrosities, what is the differ- 
ence between putting all the administra- 
tive and executive functions in one man 
and putting all the judicial functions in 
a board of five of which he is one mem- 
ber? Is there not as much a diffusion 
of responsibility there as there is between 
the board and the separate general 
counsel? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. MYERS. I yield the Senator from 
Connecticut two additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for two additional minutes. 

Mr. BENTON. One monstrosity in 
these marble palaces on the Potomac 
does not justify another monstrosity. I 
reject wholly and totally the implica- 
tions of the question of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr, LONG. I missed a portion of the 
Senator’s speech. I wonder if, in sum- 
ming up, he will point out exactly what 
the Hoover Commission has recom- 
mended dealing with this particular 
problem. The Senator has stated that 
the Hoover Commission recommended 
the type of reorganization which is con- 
tained in the plan. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I yield 
five additional minutes to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for five additional minutes, 

Mr. BENTON. The Hoover Commis- 
sion’s proposals have been unequivocal, 
as I have read and studied them. They 
place as their very first recommendation 
among their general over-all recommen- 
dations the following: 

We recommend that all administrative 
responsibility be vested in the Chairman of 
the Commission, 


That is all we are talking about today. 
It is as simple as that, and it is as direct 
as that. 
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On page 139 of the task-force report 
on regulatory commissions it is con- 
tended: 

The existence of such an office— 


The office which is under debate today, 
that of the general counsel— 
independent both of the Federal depart- 
mental structure and of the Board, marks 
a departure from previous administrative 
practice. If permitted to set a pattern for 
future Government organization, it may 
lead to a diffusion of responsibility. 


The very thing we have to have in 
order to assure efficient administration 
is fixed responsibility. That is what we 
do not have here now in the case of the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
act which established the National La- 
bor Relations Board failed to provide the 
responsibility of which we are now 
speaking, and we are seeking to secure 
effective administration through this 
reorganization proposal. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
have the courage, as well as the good 
judgment, to defeat the resolution which 
is now pending. I am confident that if 
the Chamber were full and the Members 
were exposed to these issues and had 
an opportunity to consider them and to 
consider the elements involved in the 
opposition to this reorganization plan, 
the Senate would reject the resolution, 
Its defeat will be a heartening develop- 
ment to friends of good government, not 
only at the national level, but, more 
important than that, at the State and 
community level as well. The adoption 
of the resolution, Mr. President, will en- 
courage every privileged group with 
selfish interests to move in against the 
other plans which are yet to come be- 
fore the Senate, and to bludgeon their 
own selfish views upon the United States 
Congress. ; 

Mr. President, I yield the fioor, though 
I do not see the majority leader present 
at the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the acting majority 
leader has informed the Chair that 20 
minutes’ time is yielded to the senior 
Senator from Utah, who is now recog- 
nized. , 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I rise in opposition to Senate Resolution 
248. Asa preface to my remarks I desire 
to read two quotations. The first is taken 
from Chairman Herzog’s report, and it 
answers one of the questions which has 
been asked: - 

The plan is the President’s plan. It was 


proposed so that the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board would not continue to be the 
only regulatory commission whose adminis- 
trative structure would be différent from the 
one recommended, without exception, by the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. Second, the plan 
was proposed by the President because it 
will make for sound and efficient adminis- 
tration, not only of the present statute but 
of any regulatory statute, whether concerned 
with labor relations or with any other policy 
of Congress. We support it for the same rea- 
sons, and for these reasons alone. 


Those are the words of Mr. Paul M. 


Herzog, Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 
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Mr. President, I now quote the words 
of the task force with regard to the gen- 
eral counsel: 

Another problem that has caused us con- 
siderable concern is the position of the gen- 
eral counsel. As indicated above, he is a 
prosecutor, an administrator, a policy maker. 
The incumbent, Mr. Denham, has noted that 
his powers “are broad and absolute and his 
authority final to an outstanding degree sel- 
dom accorded—— 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. LONG. Whom is the Senator 
quoting? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am quoting 
the task force report to the Hoover Com- 
mission. The quotation last made would 
be a quotation within a quotation. It is 
a quotation from Mr. Denham in speak- 
ing before the labor committee of the 
American Bar Association in 1947. The 
quotation begins with these words: 

“are broad and absolute, and his authority— 


Referring to the general counsel— 
“final to an outstanding degree seldom ac- 
corded a single officer in a peacetime agency.” 

The existence of such an office, independent 
both of the Federal departmental structure 
and of the Board, marks a departure from 
previous administrative practice. If per- 
mitted to set a pattern for future Govern- 
ment organization, it may lead to a diffusion 
of responsibility. 

Such an official is in a peculiarly exposed 
position. In view of the wide powers of the 
Office, it is inevitably subject to heavy pres- 
sure from all sides, and lacks the protection 
of either a multiheaded agency or an execu- 
tive department in resisting such pressures. 


Mr. President, I should like to say here 
that during all the hearings upon the 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, 
time and time again witnesses, including 
Mr. Denham himself, emphasized the 
point that the power reposed in him was 
really and truly so overpowering that at 
times he himself wondered about it. So, 
it is perfectly proper that the task force 
would wonder about giving him those 
great powers. 

Experience during the first year indicates 
a tendency to develop close working rela- 
tions with the joint congressional commit- 
tee established by the act. To the extent 
that this has involved advice and suggestions 
with respect to interpretation of the act and 
its application to specific situations, the 
practice seems doubtful and likely to blur 
the desirable separation between the legisla- 
ture and administration. 


I should like to add, Mr. President, 
that while I was not a member of the 
subcommittee, which was called the 
watchdog committee, during the first 
year, if one member of an administra- 
tive authority and a committee of Con- 
gress do not agree, there cannot help 
being a division of opinion which, if car- 
ried to an extreme, must work disas- 
trously in the administration of law. I 
do not say that it was carried to an ex- 
treme, but I should like to point out that 
a device was set up by law which might 
make administration itself a very doubt- 
ful proposition, and might not only 
throw the general counsel against the 
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Board, but might actually throw a com- 
mittee of Congress in favor of either the 
Board or the general counsel when a 
situation might arise, as one did arise. 


But the administrative position of the 
general counsel is also anomalous. Thus the 
field offices under his supervision are en- 
gaged partly in representation work which 
is the direct responsibility of the Board, and 
partly in investigating, issuing, and prosecut- 
ing complaints, on which the general counsel 
has final authority. Under the act, the 
Board has the authority to appoint the 
regional directors and other employees. In 
part, as has been seen, the work of the 
general counsel is essentially prosecution of 
violations of specific offenses under the act. 
But insofar as his actions establish policy, 
they are of the kind frequently assigned to 
an independent commission. 

The unusual position of the general coun- 
sel has given rise to several internal adminis- 
trative problems. One is significant enough 
to be noted here: In unfair-labor practice 
cases, regional directors issue complaints, 
though only with the approval of the general 
counsel in some types of cases. The finality 
of refusal to issue a complaint has led to 
demands for an appeal; and it has been 
further urged that an appeal to the same 
unit in the counsel’s office whose advice was 
followed in the original refusal is illusory, 
and that the appeal should be to an inde- 
pendent body. This problem highlights the 
nature of the authority the general counsel 
is exercising. 

Our conclusion is that the present position 
of the general counsel is an unstable one. 
Various proposals have been made for inte- 
grating the position more securely into the 
Government structure. Some have sug- 
gested assigning him to the Department of 
Labor or of Justice, but each has serious 
draw-backs as the preceding discussion of 
his functions should indicate. 


Mr. President, I imagine that the 
President of the United States, in mak- 
ing his recommendation, undoubtedly 
followed the philosophy as expressed by 
the task force. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator has read all 
the task force report except the recom- 
mendations, which are absolutely con- 
trary to the President’s proposed plan 
No. 12. It seems to me that the Senator 
should read the last two paragraphs, 
which suggest that there should be some 
changes made, but absolutely different 
on those recommended by the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I understand 
that. However, I do not have the other 
paragraphs before me, so that I cannot 
read them. If the Senator from Ohio 
wishes to have them in my remarks, I am 
agreeable that he read them at this 
point. 

Mr. TAFT. The last two paragraphs 
read: 

Our staff recommends the creation, by Ex- 
ecutive order, of a council of labor under 
the chairmanship of the Secretary of Labor, 
and including the general counsel and other 
Federal officials concerned with labor prob- 
lems. The functions of the council would 
be to coordinate Federal labor policy and 
to advise the President of appropriate ac- 
tion. This represents a com: between 
the present independent status of the gen- 
eral counsel and his subordination to a de- 
partment head, 
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Others have strongly urged that the office 
should again be placed under the Board. To 
this the objection is made that the prosecut- 
ing functions should be separate from the 
hearing of complaints. But as has already 
been indicated, only in part are his present 
duties genuinely prosecution; some parts are 
administrative and parts a species of rule or 
policy making. It may be that the admin- 
istrative and policy-making functions could 
be subordinated more clearly to the Board's 
control while still maintaining an adequate 
separation of the truly prosecuting activities. 


So the one thing the report does not 
do is recommend the abolition of the 
general counsel. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think that 
was covered to my satisfaction, at least, 
in my remarks in the last paragraph, 
which I quoted. I quote it again to show 
that there is no difference of opinion 
on that point: 

Our conclusion is that the present position 
of the general counsel is an unstable one. 


That is a criticism, Mr. President. It 
is the type of criticism which I show in 
my few remarks. 

Various proposals have been made for 
integrating the position more securely into 
the Government structure. 


Which is another criticism of the way 
in which the general counsel is oper- 
ating. 

Some have suggested assigning him to the 
Department of Labor— 


To which an answer is indicated in 
the paragraph which the Senator from 
Ohio read— 


or of Justice— 


Which is also answered— 
but each has serious draw-backs as the pre- 
ceding discussions of his functions should 
indicate. 


Mr, President, because the issues raised 
by Senate Resolution 248 threaten to be 
obscured, I feel compelled to take up the 
time of the Senate in order to define 
those issues in such a manner as to make 
them unmistakable. I undertake this 
duty, Mr. President, with considerable 
reluctance because it was my hope that 
the President's Reorganization Plan No. 
12 would receive the support of the large 
majority of the Senate. This hope was 
based upon the action of the Senate in 
passing only last session that provision 
of S. 249, which eliminated the general 
counsel’s office. 

I find now that what we thought last 
session was a recognition of the lesson 
of experience was merely an offer of 
compromise. And so we are now faced 
with a withdrawal of that offer when 
the issue of the continuation of the gen- 
eral counsel’s office is again presented 
to us. 

At the time the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed, both supporters and opponents 
recognized that the act created powers 
of extraordinary scope in the field of 
labor-management relations—for the act 
sought to prescribe rules which covered 
a wide and important area of industrial 
relations. Responsibiilty for the admin- 
istration of a large portion of those pow- 
ers was vested in the statutory office of 
the general counsel. 
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The issue which is here presented is 
whether these extraordinary powers 
shall continue to be vested in a single 
individual, or whether the exercise of 
those powers shall be subject to the col- 
lective wisdom of five Board members 
whose administration would be properly 
safeguarded by the provisions of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act of 1946. This 
is the issue—one-man rule versus the 
collective wisdom of a regulatory body of 
five. 

Mr. President, I am as sure as I can 
be that when the Taft-Hartley bill was 
discussed on the Senate fioor and was 
originally passed, no one, no matter how 
much he supported the bill, expected to 
see the general counsel assume the au- 
thority he has assumed, and carry on 
in the way in which he has carried on. 
It was not opposition to the Taft-Hartley 
law in and of itself, it was opposition to 
the way in which the general counsel 
administered his office, that undoubtedly 
caused even the supporters of the Taft- 
Hartley law to recommend the type of 
amendment which was recommended 
and caused the Senate of the United 
States to accept the recommendation, as 
it did accept it when it passed the 
amendatory measure last year. 

I should think that there could be only 
one answer for the Members of the Sen- 
ate—the elimination of the general 
counsel's office, and the return of the 
National Labor Relations Board to the 
family of regulatory agencies subject to 
the uniform scheme of organization pre- 
scribed by the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. 

There have been many charges leveled 
against the present incumbent of the 
general counsel’s office. I do not desire, 
at the present time, to pass judgment on 
these charges. But the Members of the 
Senate must recognize that the powers 
of the general counsel’s office are such 
that if an incumbent has any predisposi- 
tion toward unreasonableness or arbi- 
trariness, that office lends itself to the 
unfettered expression of such tendency. 
This is the danger of vesting extraordi- 
nary powers in the hands of a single 
individual. 

Mr. President, I should like here to 
quote again the very words of the general 
counsel himself, where he points out that 
his powers are broad and absolute. 
That is what Mr. Denham thinks of his 
own job, that the powers are absolute. 
Those are words which are not very often 
used in connection with an official of 
the Government of the United States. 
His authority, says Mr. Denham, is to an 
outstanding degree authority seldom ac- 
corded a single officer in a peacetime 
agency. 

Mr. President, it is that against which 
I am talking, it is that which the Presi- 
dent of the United States is trying to 
correct, That affords the reason why I 
urge the Senate to vote against the pend- 
ing resolution. 

The issue, I repeat, Mr. President, is 
not the substantive rules governing 
labor-management relations, but wheth- 
er a substantial responsibility for the 
administration of those rules is to be 
vested in one man or in the collective 
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judgment of five. Here is a test for 
those Members of the Senate who de- 
clared when they supported the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947 that they recognized 
that it had defects and would, when 
given the opportunity, vote to remedy 
those defects. The Senate did vote to 
remedy the defect in regard to this 
condition. 

The choice, I emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not between the separation of 
functions prescribed in the Taft Hart- 
Jey Act and no separation. The choice 
is between the discord breeding organi- 
zation of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
structure prescribed by the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. The latter act 
represents the considered and informed 
judgment of the Congress respecting the 
problem of mingling of functions in ad- 
ministrative agencies and ensures fair 
administrative procedure. 

The Congress, when it enacted the 
Administrative Procedure Act, chose 
one particular method, out of several 
possible ones, for meeting the problem 
of separation. In general this method 
was to provide detailed and carefully 
thought out basic procedures for the 
conduct of hearings and formulation of 
decisions (sections 7 and 8); to provide 
for a complete internal separation in 
the administrative agencies of personnel 
who participate in the investigation or 
prosecution of particular cases from 
those who participate in or are consulted 
respecting the decisions of such or re- 
lated cases. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. My time is 
about up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah has approximately 
1 minute more. 

Mr. MYERS. I yield the Senator from 
Utah three additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 
three additional minutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
to attend to some duties at another place, 
as a member of a subcommittee, and, 
therefore, my time is very limited. My 
reason for asking the Senator to yield is 
that I desire to ask the able Senator from 
Ohio a question, 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My recollection is 
that when we had before us the Taft- 
Hartley law amendments the Senator 
from Ohio offered an amendment deal- 
ing with the particular phase of the 
matter we are now discussing. Am I 
wrong about that? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I expect 
to speak on that later. I agreed, in a 
series of amendments, to an amendment 
which returned the general counsel’s 
power to the general power of the Board. 
The plan now being discussed turns his 
powers over to the Chairman of the 
Board, and makes the Chairman of the 
Board, in my opinion, an infinitely more 
powerful figure than the general counsel 
has ever been. At the time the amend- 
ments were considered, I, myself, did not 
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agree with that change, but I finally 
consented, as a matter of compromise, 
in connection with the entire amending 
bill we then had before us. 

I have introduced a bill to correct one 
or two of the particulars in which I 
think the present system is wrong. I 
think that bill should be considered by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare at this session, and should be passed, 
in order to eliminate some of the proper 
criticisms which are made against the 
present system. In my opinion, what 1 
agreed to was very different from what 
is proposed in the pending plan. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
If the Senator from Utah will bear with 
me for a moment more, I recall the situ- 
ation, but I was not sure as to the form 
in which the amendment was offered. 

May Task the Senator whether he does 
not think that if the proposal he has 
suggested were so couched that the gen- 
eral counsel would be responsive. to the 
whole Board; rather than independent, 
it would be a better proposal than the 
one we are about to vote on? 

Mr. TAFT. It would be better than 
the one we are about to vote on, but I 
do not think it would be the best, because 
it would subordinate the general coun- 
sel to the Board, and I think he ought 
not to be subordinated. When he is un- 
der the entire Board, it is true that as a 
practical matter he is fairly independ- 
ent. If he is under one man, he has to 
consult him on every question and every 
proposal. I think it is far better to have 
him completely separated. The bill I 
have introduced separates him com- 
pletely. It undertakes to define clearly 
what he shall do and what the Board 
shall do, so as to eliminate the uncer- 
tainty of the present law, as well as the 
difficulty which has arisen, namely, a 
case being brought, and then a year later 
the Board saying they think the counsel 
made a mistake about the jurisdiction, 
That is taken care of in my new bill by 
providing that there may be an immedi- 
ate appeal on the question of jurisdic- 
tion of the Board, so that that question 
may be settled at once, before the case 
goes any further. 

I myself would be opposed to doing 
what with a great deal of reluctance, as 
I indicated on the floor of the Senate I 
agreed to do last year, because I do not 
think it is the best method of dealing 
with the situation. We did not have 
time last year to work the matter out 
properly. I have now done so, at least 
to my own satisfaction, and have intro- 
duced a bill which is before the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. I 
think the way to deal with this question 
is before that committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, my 
reason for asking the Senator the ques- 
tion is that I think, without looking at 
the Recorp, that I supported the Senator 
last year. 

Mr, TAFT. That was only one of 
some 28 amendments to the law, to 
meet particular criticisms, and I tried 
to compromise the whole suggestion, 
and agreed to some things I did not 
care particularly to agree to. But I 
think that was better than the plan 
now proposed, 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I thought the Sen- 
ator proposed to deprive the counsel of 
his completely independent status. I 
think there was a yea-and-nay vote, and 
I believe that on the vote I supported 
the Senator from Ohio on that pro- 
posal. 

Mr. TAFT. There was no separate 
vote on that item. It was one of 28 
ae embodied in the substitute 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Utah has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I yield 
five additional minutes to the Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized for five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am glad the discussion has taken 
place. It has in a sense greatly clari- 


-fied what I wished to bring before the 
Senate. It has brought into focus what 
-I wished. to present. 


A condition now 
exists which no one likes. The Senate 
has actually passed a measure which 
showed that the Senate did not like the 
condition which exists. Yet there has 
been no reformation. Now a suggestion 
of a change is made. If the resolution 
now before the Senate is adopted, Mr. 
Denham will have two declarations on 
the part of the Senate of the United 
States which, to his way of thinking, his 
notion, sustain him in his belief in his 
absolute power, his absolute authority. 

Mr. President, in the light of what 
has taken place heretofore, in the light 
of the present discussion, in the light 
of the amendments of the Senator from 
Ohio, in the light of the remarks made 
by the Senator from Ohio today in re- 
sponse to the remarks of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], I doubt 
very much whether any Senator pres- 
ent can stand here and say that a vote 
to sustain the pending resolution is not 
a vote to tell Mr. Denham that his. 
method of administration, his ideas of 
his absolute authority, his ideas respect- 
ing his authoritarian powers, his ideas 
of his completely independent status so 
he can act as he pleases, are correct, 
and that he may continue to do as he 
has done, and not be checked. 

Mr. President, I believe that never has 
the Senate had before it a more practical 
proposal on which to act than the one 
now pending. The Senator from Ohio 
tells the Senate that he has another 
amendment to the law to submit, a dif- 
ferent amendment. The Senator from 
Ohio tells us that the plan submitted 
by the President will give the Chairman 
of the Board too much authority. Per- 
haps it will. The Chairman can never 
argue a case against himself and become 
a prosecutor against himself. The other 
members of the Board will see to it 
that he can never do so. 

We are considering a situation which 
ought to be remedied, yet it seems that 
some Senators are now opposed to rem- 
edying the very bad situation. 

Mr. President, I had previously said 
that the Congress, when it enacted the 
Administrative Procedure Act, chose one 
particular method, out of several possible 
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ones, for meeting the problem of separa- 
tion. In general this method was to 
provide detailed and carefully thought 
out basic procedures for the conduct of 
hearings and formulation of decisions— 
sections 7 and 8; to provide for a com- 
plete internal separation in the admin- 
istrative agencies of personnel who par- 
ticipate in the investigation or prosecu- 
tion of particular cases from those who 
participate in or are consulted respecting 
the decisions of such or related cases— 
section 5 (c); to give hearing officers a 
more important role than that of merely 
sitting to conduct a hearing and receive 
evidence, by requiring that they make 
either the initial or recommended deci- 
sion of the cases on which they sit; and 
to insure that the hearing officers’ deci- 
sions reflect their genuinely independent 
views, by giving hearing officers security 
of tenure and salary during good behav- 
ior, protected by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and independent of the recom- 
mendations or ratings of the particular 
agencies to which they might be at- 
tached—section 11. 

Mr. President, if we vote to sustain 
the resolution and if the office of the 
general counsel remains as it is, we vote 
against ourselves again, and we vote 
against the philosophy of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. 

I think the decision to be made is 
clear. It was indicated by the action of 
the Senate when it unanimously passed 
the Administrative Procedure Act in 
1846. It was confirmed by the Senate 
when it approved S. 1126, the Taft bill, 
in 1947 which made no provision for a 
separate office of the general counsel. 
And it was reinforced by the action of 
the Senate when it voted only last year 
to eliminate the office of the general 
counsel. 

Mr. President, I for one will heed the 
call of experience and vote in support 
of the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 and in opposition to Senate Reso- 

- Jution 248. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, until 
today I have not voted against any reor- 
ganization plan which the President of 
the United States has submitted to the 
Congress pursuant to the so-called 
Hoover Commission reports. 

As I understand, this plan is not in 
accord with the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission, as the report of the 
Commission itself shows that that body 
at no time recommended that the sepa- 
ration of judicial and prosecuting func- 
tions, which I consider one of the major 
reforms of the Taft-Hartley Act, should 
ever be done away with so far as pro- 
cedure before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was concerned. 

Although this statement has been 
challenged, all that any Senator who has 
any doubts on the subject need do, is to 
look at the text of the Hoover Commis- 
sion report. Moreover, Mr. Hoover him- 
self has removed any possible doubt on 
this score by his telegram in which he 
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stated that at no time had the question 
of merging the prosecuting and judicial 
functions of the Labor Board ever been 
considered or acted upon by the Com- 
mission. 

What we are voting on today, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is really a substantive amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley Act, an amendment 
which, to my mind, goes to the very core 
of the act. The Congress is being asked 
to do indirectly what it refused to do di- 
rectly during the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

My position on the Taft-Hartley Act 
is well known. I was a member of the 
Labor Committee which reported the bill, 
and was appointed by the minority as 
one of the conferees. In my judgment, 
a vote for Reorganization Plan 12 is a 
vote to repeal a substantial portion of 
the Taft-Hartley Act under the false 
guise of improving the efficiency of the 
Labor Board. 

It is a strange paradox, Mr. President, 
to find that the Members of this body 
who were most vociferous last year in 
insisting upon the repeal of the act are 
now the ones who profess the greatest 
concern with what they claim to be a 
breakdown in the efficiency of its admin- 
istration. They tell us that because the 
general counsel has independent author- 
ity to initiate all prosecutions under the 
act and that because the Board disagrees 
with him on some cases, the provisions 
and policies of the act could be more effi- 
ciently carried out if all power were con- 
centrated again in the Board, as was pro- 
vided for in the lopsided Wagner Act 
which Congress repealed two sessions 
ago. 

What the proponents of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan 12 fail to say, however, is that 
the area in which the Board and the 
general counsel are in disagreement is 
with respect to cases in which the gen- 
eral counsel has taken a position in favor 
of vigorous enforcement of the act. But 
it is in those very few cases that the 
Board is refusing to carry out the man- 
date of Congress by giving full effect to 
the provisions of the new law to the ex- 
tent that it modified the one-sided char- 
acter of the Wagner Act. 

Let me give the Senate one illus- 
tration: 

One of the major provisions in the 
Taft-Hartley Act is the section which 
denies the facilities of the Labor Board 
to labor organizations or any organiza- 
tions affiliated with them unless all the 
officers file affidavits disclaiming mem- 
bership in or sympathy with the Com- 
munist Party. 

The enactment of this section was in- 
tended by Congress to put a stop to the 
dangerouse infiltration of labor unions 
by Communist leaders. Its purpose was 
to put the Communists and fellow travel- 
ers of Communists on the spot with the 
overwhelmingly patriotic rank and file 
membership of the major labor unions in 
this country, for if they refused to sign 
the affidavits it would be clear to the 
members of unions that they were in 
effect Communists. Thus the member- 
ship could wield their power to drive 
them out of union office. 

When the act went into effect, Mr. 
Denham, the general counsel of the 
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Board, ruled that the requirement for 
signing Communist disclaimers applied 
not only to the officers of particular 
unions but to all officers of the AFL and 
CIO. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
he could have made any other ruling, 
since there are scores of Labor Board 
decisions holding that the AFL and CIO 
are themselves labor organizations. 

Shortly after that the AFL, meeting 
in convention, instructed all its officers 
to sign these affidavits. The Board, how- 
ever, reversing Mr. Denham, held in the 
Northern Virginia Broadcasters case that 
this requirement applied only to con- 
stituent unions of the AFL and CIO and 
not to the top officers. 

As a result, many CIO unions were per- 
mitted to file charges and petitions for 
election with the Labor Board even 
though the top officialdom of the CIO, 
until 3 or 4 months ago, were not in 
compliance with the act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield two additional 
minutes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr.ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, in one of these cases 
involving an employer in Texas, the 
Postex Co., this ruling was carried to 
the circuit court of appeals. Last week 
in New Orleans the court of appeals held 
that the Board had no jurisdiction to 
take the case and that the Board erred 
in overruling Mr. Denham. In other 
words, the court found that Mr. Den- 
ham, not the Board, was giving effect to 
the statute. The result of this decision, 
of course, is that the validity of hundreds 
of orders and certifications which were 
issued by the Board in the last 2 years 
has now in effect been invalidated, and 
the labor situation in these companies 
is chaotic, to say the least. 

It is true that the Board itself favors 
return to thc old system under the Wag- 
ner Act about which the Senate Labor 
Committee heard so many complaints for 
many years. Such an attitude is hostile 
to our whole judicia: system. Indeed, the 
logic of the Board’s position would rec- 
ommend a future reorganization plan 
to eliminate any judicial review of their 
own orders, if that were possible, so as 
to achieve the highest degree of admin- 
istrative efficiency. 

The Congress separated the Board’s 
prosecuting and judicial authority be- 
cause it lacked confidence in the form of 
organization which combined them. Cir- 
cumvention of the statute is now pro- 
posed under the guise of mere executive 
reorganization. The Board members’ 
unseemly grasp for power and their 
avowed will to personal domination of 
our labor policy do not persuade that 
Congress was wrong. Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 should be rejected. Accord- 
ingly, I propose to vote for the pending 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

If he does not care to use time at this 
point, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT]. 
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Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
which I shall make at this time may ap- 
pear in the Recor at the conclusion of 
the proceedings in connection with the 
pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(Under the foregoing order, Mr. FUL- 
ERIGHT’s remarks appear in the RECORD 
following the proceedings on Senate Res- 
olution 248, under the heading “Steps 
toward federation of the western Euro- 
pean countries.“) 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to myself. 

Mr, President, I have no intention of 
making a detailed analysis at this time 
of Reorganization Plan No. 12 and the 
circumstances which render the adop- 
tion of this plan a necessity if we are to 
have efficient, just operation of the La- 
bor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 

However, I should like to make a few 
comments in regard to the disturbing 
manner in which the plan has been at- 
tacked. As the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] so well put it when he 
announced, a while back, his support of 
this plan: 

One might gather that this plan, if al- 
lowed to become effective, would destroy the 
Taft-Hartley Act and constitute a great vic- 
tory for labor over management. These im- 
plications * * * are unjust and un- 
founded. * ‘They reflect a state of 
mind and attitude which can never pro- 
duce a sound and equitable labor relations 
statute in this country. 


Mr. President, I have quoted those 
words from the speech delivered by the 
senior Senator from New York. 

So, Mr. President, in view of all the 
confusion which prevails, I think it is 
highly important to make clear just 
what this plan does not do, because I 
think some statements have been made 
on the floor of the Senate today which 
might mislead Senators. If such state- 
ments are misleading, I know it is not 
intentional. Nevertheless, if accepted 
in toto, I think they would mislead Sen- 
ators, 

In the first place, Reorganization Plan 
No, 12 does not assign to the Chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
all the powers now held by the general 
counsel. 

I recall that the Senator from Ohio, 
_ in response to a question asked by the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrincs], stated that this plan differs 
from the provision contained in the 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act; 
and it is my recollection that just a 
few moments ago the Senator from 
Ohio said that this plan assigns to the 
Chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board all the powers now held by 
the general counsel. 

Mr. President, that simply is not so. 
The Chairman of the Board would take 
over only the executive and administra- 
tive functions of the Board, including, 
specifically, functions with respect to, 
first, appointment and supervision of 
personnel; second, distribution of busi- 
ness among personnel and among ad- 
ministrative units; and, third, the use 
and expenditures of funds. Even in 
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carrying out these purely “housekeep- 
ing” duties the Chairman is to be gov- 
erned by the general policies of the 
Board and by such regulatory decisions, 
findings, and determinations as the 
Board may by law be authorized to 
make.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. Iam happy to yield, of 
course. 

Mr. TAFT. What powers are there 
other than the administrative and execu- 
tive powers except judicial and legisla- 
tive powers? 

Mr. MYERS. I am coming to that 
point now. 

Mr. TAFT. Does not plan No. 12 pro- 
pose to give to the Chairman of the 
Board complete power, including some- 
thing which the general counsel does not 
have now, namely, the right to employ 
all personnel? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, Mr. Her- 
zog in his testimony on Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 had something to say on 
that subject. He said—and I quote now 
from page 114 of the hearings before the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, held on April 4, 5, 
and 6, 1950: 

It has become essential, at the outset, to 
correct one complete misconception of the 
plan which appears in recent statements by 
Senator Tart, a misconception which he says 
has influenced his own change of position 
since 1949. He evidently believes that plan 
13 vests many prosecutory and policy-mak- 
ing powers in the Chairman of the Board, 
and adds that he would not “object to the 


plan so much” if these powers were trans- 


ferred to the Board as a whole. A reading 
of the plan itself should allay the Senator's 
fears, and any which his statement may 
have generated in others. 

The facts are as follows: The only addi- 
tional functions the plan assigns to the 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board, whether now vested in the general 
counsel or in the Board members, are the 
purely administrative and housekeeping ones 
assigned to the Chairmen of all seven Com- 
missions covered by plans 6 to 13. The very 
wording of the plan itself makes it clear, 
that all investigatory and regulatory func- 
tions will be vested at this Board—precisely 
as they will continue to be vested at the 
other Commissions—not in one man, but in 
the five men who comprise the entire Board. 

Section 3 of plan 12 transfers “all func- 
tions of the general counsel” to the full 
Board, except for those purely “executive 
and administrative functions,” which are 
transferred to the Chairman for purposes 
of convenience and efficiency. 


I think a smoke screen has been thrown 
up, Mr. President, perhaps a sort of little 
iron curtain, which it is a bit difficult to 
pierce, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 53 

Mr. MYERS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps the Senator has 
elaborated upon this query, but why is 
it that this one Commission is selected, 
as it is, under the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Ohio, while every other 
commission of the Government operates 
in exactly the way the President of the 
United States is trying to have the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board operate 
under the reorganization plan? Can the 
Senator tell me the reason for that? 
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Mr. MYERS. Really I can see no logi- 
cal reason for it, because that which is 
attempted and which has been accepted 
in respect to other commissions is prac- 
tically the same as in plan No. 12. 
Whether pride of authorship has any- 
thing to do with it, frankly I am at a 
loss to say. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? š 

Mr. MYERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. How far does the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania think we would 
get, or any Senator would get, if he of- 
fered a resolution doing to the other 
seven Government commissions what is 
sought to be done to the National Labor 
Relations Board? 

Mr. MYERS. He certainly would not 
get very far. 

Mr. LUCAS, We would be the laugh- 
ing stock of the country if we were to 
attempt to do that. 

Mr. MYERS. So I repeat that under 
section 3 of the reorganization plan all 
functions of the general counsel not 
transferred by provisions of section 1 are 
transferred to the Board. Functions 
thus going to the entire Board would in- 
clude, I repeat, the investigatory or the 
complaint-bringing operations of the 
present general counsel’s office. We 
would then no longer be operating under 
a labor relations setup which gives one 
man, as the senior Senator from New 
York mentioned earlier today, “broad 
and absolute powers” and “authority, 
final to an outstanding degree, seldom 
accorded a single officer in a peacetime 
agency.” The above description of the 
present duties of the general counsel is 
his own, Mr. President. That is, it is the 
opinion of the general counsel, as stated 
in an address before the American Bar 
Association. 

There are other things the reorgani- 
zation plan does not do. It does not re- 
vise or do away with or weaken any of 
the provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, which were aimed 
at regulating union activity. There, 
again, there has been much propaganda, 
Mr. President, and much mail coming 
to the offices of Senators, because some 
employers have been misled and have 
been misinformed by certain organiza- 
tions and groups as to the end effect of 
this reorganization plan. It would still 
be an unfair labor practice for a union 
to engage in a secondary boycott. It 
would still be necessary, if this reorgan- 
ization plan were accepted, for unions 
to give 60 days’ notice before going on 
certain strikes. It would still be neces- 
sary for union officials to sign non-Com- 
munist affidavits. It would still be un- 
lawful for a labor union to make con- 
tributions to political campaigns. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion in connection with Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 12 regarding the dangers 
of having the same group act as judge 
and as prosecutor. Iam convinced that 
the operation of the Administrative 
Procedure Act will prevent any injustice 
along those lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. MYERS. I yield myself five more 
minutes, Mr. President. 
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I think it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that we cannot handle labor- 
management relations as we handle 
criminal prosecutions. We are not seek- 
ing convictions, I hope, Mr. President. 
We are aiming at a peaceful relationship 
between the forces of labor and the 
forces of business. 

Let me read to the Senate a portion of 
the testimony of Paul Styles, newly ap- 
pointed member of NLRB, given in sup- 
port of this reorganization plan. Mr. 
Styles has had many years’ experience 
in this field as a regional attorney, both 
under the Wagner Act and under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. He says: 

I do not think a legalistic, prosecuting ap- 
proach to labor relations is the approach 
intended by Congress. One of the 
great weaknesses of the general counsel con- 
cept has been the difficulty of administration 
at a regional level, because people wanted to 
litigate; people said, “This is a statute under 
which you prosecute. Now get out there and 
prosecute.” 

The whole approach of the Board in the 
past, of all its regional offices, was, “Let’s get 
the public,” the employer back in those days, 
“to comply with the law. Let us talk him 
into complying with it. Let us settle these 
cases if we can.” 

I noticed in my own regional office that 
the minute the new act was passed, there 
was a tendency on the part of everyone, not 
confined only to attorneys who ordinarily 
Uke to go to court * * * but the field 
examiners themselves, the people who really 
do the work of the Board, to say, “Let us 
litigate.” They dropped their settlement 
efforts to a large degree. 


So, Mr. President, let me point out 
that this plan was in effect approved in 
both the majority report and in the views 
of the minority members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare last 
year. Notwithstanding the statement 
of the Senator from Ohio which was 
made a little earlier, every member, as I 
recall, with the exception of the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], 
who stated he was reserving his opinion 
on this point, voted for such a change 
in functions and such a change in ad- 
ministrative organization. 

Reorganization Plan No. 12 has unfor- 
tunately become a much befogged issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Donnett in the chair). Will the Sen- 
ator, in view of the fact that he has men- 
tioned the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri, permit the Chair to state that he 
thinks the senior Senator from Missouri 
reserved the right to present an amend- 
ment embodying the views to which the 
Senator has referred? 

Mr. MYERS. I knew the Senator re- 
served the right, and I believe all the 
other members, both minority and ma- 
jority members of the committee, ap- 
proved of the plan. 

Reorganization Plan No. 12 has un- 
fortunately become a most befogged 
issue. But I feel certain that if the 
Members of the United States Senate 
really understand the issues that are in- 
volved here—the efficient and just ad- 
ministration of our Labor-Management 
Relations Act—we will approve the 
President's plan. 

Then, too, Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN] read into the Recorp a telegram 
addressed to the Senator from Ohio 
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(Mr. Tart] by former President Hoo- 
ver, himself, Chairman of the Hoover 
Commission. In that telegram, former 
President Hoover said: 


So far as I recollect, this subject was never 
discussed by the Commission. 


Mr. President, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why the Commission never dis- 
cussed this subject, which was such an 
important subject, and to which the task 
force devoted eight pages of its report. 
Former President Hoover may not have 
any recollection of it, but I feel certain 
the Hoover Commission considered the 


task-force recommendations. They may 


have been a little too hot for the Com- 
mission. There may have been some 
reason for their doing nothing about 
them. They certainly did not disap- 
prove the task-force recommendations, 
although they did not approve them; 
they merely let them alone. But it seems 
to me strange that the Commission would 
never even consider the study which had 
been made by its own task force. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that his time is up. 

Mr. MYERS. I yield myself three 
more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair makes allowance for the few sec- 
onds during which the Chair interrupt- 
ed the Senator, 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it not more strange, 
when the Senator thinks of the exten- 
sive debate which took place in the Sen- 
ate and in the House upon this question 
in the past, and the debate we are hav- 
ing now, that the Hoover Commission 
never even gave it consideration? 

Mr. MYERS, It is strange, indeed, 
very strange, and I hope the Citizens’ 
Committee for the Hoover Commission 
report will watch these votes, and will 
see just what is being done to emascu- 
late and destroy to some extent many of 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, which the President him- 
self has submitted to the Congress, 

Mr. President, I should like to close by 
inserting at this point in my remarks an 
editorial from the Washington Post, 
dated April 19, 1950, entitled “NLRB’s 
Split Personality.” It is an excellent 
editorial, and it closes with this para- 
graph: 

In our opinion, the proposed plan entails 
no changes in the present set-up that can- 
not be justified as a proper exercise of the 
authority given the President by Congress 
to reorganize the executive establishments. 
This reform is imperatively needed to elimi- 
nate the friction, uncertainty, and delays 
resulting from the present two-headed ad- 
ministration of the law. f 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

NLRB’s SPLIT PERSONALITY 

Last week the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report withheld endorsement of Re- 
organization Plan No. 12 al the 
office of general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board and assigning his 
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functions to the Board and its Chairman. 
Now the Senate Committee on Expenditures ` 
has rejected the plan. The citizens com- 
mittee said that the plan to abolish the 
office of general counsel raises issues that 
are not wholly organizational, but are mat- 
ters of national, political, and economic 
policy. 

Others argue that the latter proposal en- 
tails changes in the Taft-Hartley Act which 
the administration has vainly tried to repeal. 
This objection seems far-fetched, although 
Mr. Denham's supporters have, no doubt, 
used it to good effect in their effort to dis- 
eredit the plan. Even Senator Tarr admits 
that the present arrangement is defective. 
Last year he voted for an amendment to the 
act bearing his name that would have re- 
turned to the Board the powers exercised by 
the general counsel, although he is now op- 
posing the reorganization plan. Further- 
more, he concedes that there is no direct 
legal objection to the proposed shift of 
functions. 

The existing extreme separation of func- 
tions has given rise to friction between the 
Board and the general counsel and has 
seriously interfered with effective enforce- 
ment of the law. In unfair labor practice 
cases, for example, the general counsel alone 
determines whether to issue a complaint, 
and in determining whether or not to do so 
he need not be guided by the Board's previous 
rulings. Chairman Herzog says that cases 
have been sent to the Board by the general 
counsel with the full knowledge that he 
would dismiss them later. The result is 
that both labor and management are con- 
fronted by a double standard, the work of 
the Board is needlessly increased, and litiga- 
tion before the courts is encouraged. The 
Board also charges that employees in its 
regional offices under the supervision of the 
general counsel have been gradually losing 
their identity as agents of the Board even in 
handling representation cases. 

The present set-up of the NLRB was a 
laudable attempt to separate the prosecut- 
ing from the judging functions of the 
agency. In practice, however, this division 
of functions has done infinitely more harm 
than good. Under the reorganization plan 
internal adjustments would prevent any of- 
ficial from acting as both prosecutor and 
judge. The chief difference would be that 
the Board would be in a position to exercise 
general supervisory powers over prosecuting 
activities, and prevent conflicts that impair 
its efficiency as a regulatory agency. 

In our opinion, the proposed plan entails 
no changes in the present set-up that can- 
not be justified as a proper exercise of the 
authority given the President by Congress 
to reorganize the executive establishments. 
This reform is imperatively needed to elim- 
inate the friction, uncertainty, and delays 
resulting from the present two-headed 
administration of the law. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In order 
that there may be no misunderstanding, 
the Chair would like to read from page 
91 of the minority views, report 99, part 
2, with reference to Senate bill 249: 

My concurrence in the above minority 
views is subject to the fact that (a)— 


That has no application to the present 
matter— 
and (b) may conclude to present an amend- 
ment providing for appointment the 
President, with confirmation by the Hnate, 
of a general counsel, defining his duties and 
powers with possibly some limitation, not 
found in the Taft-Hartley law, as to said 
powers. 


That is signed “Forrest C. DONNELL,” 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I merely 
mentioned the name of the Senator from 
Missouri because I had indicated that 
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both the majority and the minority had 
favored the amendment, but the senior 
Senator from Missouri did not give it his 
complete blessing and reserved the right 
5 offer an amendment or to vote against 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair appreciates the courtesy of the 
Senate in permitting the Chair to read 
the quotation which he read for the pur- 
poses of absolute accuracy. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I now 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, ever 
since the Hoover Commission made its 
report, I have been giving consideration 
to what we should do as to the recom- 
mendations made by that Commission, 
I have studied the plans and the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
I have studied the recommendations 
made by the Citizens’ Committee. As a 
result I have decided to vote against the 
pending resolution and in favor of Re- 
organization Plan No. 12. I may say 
that my thought along this line was 
somewhat fortified when I read in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 29, 1949, 
something which has been referred to 
and quoted previously, but I want to read 
it again, It is a part of a speech by the 
very able senior Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Tart], I read his language, as follows: 

I believe that the amendments which we 
have suggested are important. Perhaps the 
most important one is the elimination of the 
independent general counsel. The difficulty 
which arose with the independent general 
counsel was that he took a different view of 
the jurisdiction of the Board than did the 
Board itself. He would bring a case which 
he thought was covered by the act. After a 
year's litigation the Board would rule that 
it was not covered by the act. In the last 
analysis the Board determined the result, 
but in the meantime there was confusion. 
There was a difference of opinion. There 
was difficulty in the separation of powers. 

Under the Administrative Procedures Act, 
which was passed since the passage of the 
original National Labor Relations Act, the 
judicial and prosecuting functions are 
largely separated, although not entirely so. 
‘The procedure goes back to the Board. How- 
ever, we felt that on the whole that separa- 
tion accomplished the purposes we were try- 
ing to accomplish in not having the same 
people bring the prosecution, try the case, 
and then judge those who they themselves 
had indicted. That was one of the strong 
protests made by the labor unions, and we 
felt that it was sufficiently justified to go 
back to the Administrative Procedures Act 
and rely upon that for a fair treatment by 
the Board. 


Mr. President, exactly what the senior 
Senator from Ohio was arguing for less 
than a year ago is what Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 seeks to provide. Under the 
influence of the soothing persuasiveness 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
the Senate passed the Taft bill to take 
the place of the Taft-Hartley Act. One 
of the provisions of that bill, as I have 
pointed out in his remarks on the Senate 
floor, abolished the office of general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board and restored to the Board a large 
part of the powers and responsibilities 
which it had before the Taft-Hartley 
Act was passed. 
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We have before us today a similar pro- 
posal, this time in the form of a reor- 
ganization plan submitted by the Presi- 
dent under the Reorganization Act of 
1949, under which executive and admin- 
istrative functions of the National Labor 
Relations Board and of the general coun- 
sel relating to the appointment and 
supervision of personnel, the distribution 
of business among personnel and admin- 
istrative units, and use and expenditure 
of funds would be transferred to the 
chairman of the Board. Under this plan, 
all other functions of the general counsel 
of the Board would be transferred to the 
Board, and the office of the general 
counsel would be abolished. 

Mr. President, in talking about the 
office of general counsel and about the 
disagreements which arose between the 
general counsel and the National Labor 
Relations Board, I should like to point 
out that to my mind the greatest dis- 
agreement grew up over something as to 
which everyone ought to be greatly con- 
cerned, and particularly those of my col- 
leagues who come from the South and 
who believe so strongly in States’ rights. 

The general counsel insisted upon 
bringing in the corner drugstore, the 
filling station, the little bakery, and the 
little laundry, whereas the Board ruled 
that those were matters of no great con- 
sequence; they were small businesses, 
local in their nature, and should be left 
to the States to handle. Time after 
time the Board refused to act upon or 
to approve the action which had been 
taken by the general counsel in relation 
to those small local businesses. In spite 
of that, the general counsel would in- 
sist on taking action, so that he was car- 
rying on a constant harassment of small 
businesses all over the country, busi- 
nesses which the Board continued to say 
it should not give attention to, that they 
should be left to the States to handle. 

On April 15, 1949, the general counsel 
brought in a drugstore located, I believe, 
in Denver, Colo. The case was dis- 
missed, but in spite of that, on October 
31, 1949, the general counsel brought 
in exactly the same corner drugstore, and 
the Board again dismissed it. 

There have been many such cases, 
Mr. President. In the short time allot- 
ted to me I cannot name all the cases, 
but I should like to mention just a few. 
I hope Senators will listen to the names 
of these cases, because even the names 
themselves indicate the littleness and 
the local nature of the businesses, 
Hom-Ond Food Stores. Matter of Sta- 
Kleen Bakery, Inc., Matter of Fehr 
Bakery, Co., Purity Creamery Co., Mat- 
ter of Creamland Dairies. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I could go on and on with similar 
cases. They are small, local businesses. 
which the general counsel has insisted 
on bringing in. As a result there has 
been created needless friction with the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. President, I ask that there may 
be inserted in the Recor at this point, 
as part of my remarks, a memorandum 
relating to these particular matters and 
listing several of the cases, as well as 
giving quotations relating to each of 
them. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DocuMENTATION OF DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD AND 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL, R. N. DENHAM 


1. CASES OF DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN NLRE AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL 


Disagreement between the NLRB and the 
general counsel had its major effects on the 
question of exercising jurisdiction over small 
businesses. The question arose in both 
representation (election) cases and unfair 
labor practice cases. The dispute was par- 
ticularly marked in unfair labor practice 
cases because of the petition of the general 
counsel that among other reasons the Board 
had no authority under section 3 (d) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to refuse to exercise juris- 
diction over an unfair labor practice case 
once the general counsel had determined to 
issue the complaint. The general counsel's 
position was based on the language of sec- 
tion 3 (d) to the effect that “He shall have 
final authority, on behalf of the Board, in 
respect of the investigation of charges and 
issuance of complaints [in unfair labor prac- 
tice cases! .“ 

The disagreement in this area arose over 
the exercise of jurisdiction over businesses 
“essentially local in character” (as the NLRB 
described them) such as drug stores, grocery 
stores, dairies, bars, and restaurants and 
other local businesses. The general counsel 
insisted that the Board should exercise juris- 
diction where at least part of the products 
sold by these businesses, although sold en- 
tirely within the State, originated from out 
of State. The Board, on the other hand, 
early established a policy of not exercising 
its jurisdiction in such cases, on the ground 
it would not effectuate the policies of the 
act to do so, since the businesses were essen- 
tially local ir nature. 

(a) Representation cases: The Board first 
established the policy of refusing to exercise 
Jurisdiction over so-called local businesses, 
in a line of decisions dismissing petitions in 
representation cases. 

Hom-Ond Food Stores (May 13, 1948, 77 
NLRB 647). 

Matter of Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc, (July 30, 
1948, 78 NLRB 798). 

Matter of Fehr Bakery Co. (Sept. 2, 1948, 
79 NLRB 440). 

Purity Creamery Co. (Sept. 28, 1948, 79 
NLRB 1042). 

Matter of Creamland Dairies (Nov. 8, 1948). 

The Board found these businesses to be 
“esentially local in character” and therefore 
decided that it would not “effectuate the 
statute's policies to assert jurisdiction.” 

In spite of this established policy the gen- 
eral counsel on November 23, 1948, issued G. 
C. Field Letter No. 52 (revised) in which he 
instructed the regional offices to disregard 
these decisions and to proceed to process 
such local cases. The field letter stated: 

“Where representaton cases involve dif- 
ferent parties, but industries similar to those 
with respect to which the Board, notwith- 
standing the existence of statutory jurisdic- 
tion, may have denied the processes of the 
act because, ‘it would not effectuate the poli- 
cies of the act,’ such cases will be processed 
at the regional level in regular manner.” 
[See Hearings on S. 249, Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, 8ist Cong., 1st sess., pp. 
138-141 and 175.] 

The Board, in an exchange of memoranda 
with the general counsel late in 1948 at- 
tempted to straighten out this disagreement. 
This exchange appears in the record of the 
hearings noted above. But the general 
counsel continued so to instruct regional 
office personnel with regard to representation 
cases until September 1949. (See statement 
of Paul M. Herzog, Chairman, NLRB, April 6, 
1950, Hearings on Reorganization Pian No, 12, 
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Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, United States Senate, Sist 
Cong., 2d sess., at p. 11.) 

(b) Unfair-labor-practice cases: The con- 
flict on the issues of jurisdiction still con- 
tinues in unfair-labor-practice cases. (See 
statement of Paul Herzog noted above, at 

eee 8 
z The Board first asserted its power to re- 
fuse to exercise jurisdiction for policy rea- 
sons in an unfair-labor-practice case in— 

A-1 Photo Service Co. (May 13, 1949, 83 
N. L. R. B. No. 86, 24 L. R. R. M. 1106). 
The opinion in this case clearly points out 
the nature of the disagreement between the 
Board and the general counsel on this issue: 

“The general counsel, on the other hand, 
contends that once he has issued a com- 
plaint in an unfair-labor-practice case, the 
Board members have no authority to decline 
to assert m on policy grounds, if 
jurisdiction in fact exists. For the reasons 
given below, we find no merit in this con- 
tention. 

“Under section 10 of the act, as amended, 
the Board is empowered to prevent any per- 
son from engaging in any unfair labor prac- 
tice affecting commerce, but it is not di- 
rected to exercise its preventive powers in 
all such cases. From this, we believe it rea- 
sonable to infer, in the absence of any con- 
vincing evidence to the contrary, that Con- 
gress intended the Board to continue to have 
discretionary authority to decline to exer- 
cise these powers in appropriate cases, as 
it had under the Wagner Act. The Board 
can now exercise this discretionary authority 
only by dismissing a complaint. We have, 
therefore, dismissed complaints—as we have 
declined to proceed with representation 
cases—when, in our opinion, the assertion 
of jurisdiction would not effectuate the poli- 
cies of the act (Matter of Walter J. Mentzer 
(23 L. R. R. M. 1570)). 

For the above reasons, we find, contrary 
to the general counsel's contention, that 
the Board has discretionary authority to 
dismiss complaints for policy reasons, even 
though commerce is affected.” 

The general counsel, however, has con- 
tinued to assert his conflicting views and to 
instruct regional offices accordingly, even so 
far as to process unfair-labor-practice cases 
involving the very same employer over whose 
business operations the Board had earlier, 
in a representation proceeding, refused to 
exercise jurisdiction. 

Haleston Drug Stores, Inc., et al. (Apr. 15, 
1949), a representation case dismissed by 
the Board (82 N. L. R. B. 1264). 

Haleston Drug Stores, Inc. (Oct. 31, 1949). 
an unfair-labor-practice case dismissed on 
same jurisdictional grounds over the oppo- 
sition of the general counsel (25 L. R. R. M. 
1040), 

See also general counsel’s G. C. Field Let- 
ter No. 52 (revised) of November 23, 1948: 

“The fact that the Board has dismissed a 
representation case because, in its view, ‘it 
would not effectuate the policies of the act’ 
to process it even though legal jurisdiction 
exists, will not bar the acceptance and proc- 
essing of a meritorious [unfair labor prac- 
tice] charge involving the same parties or 
any of them.” (Hearing on S. 249, Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 175.) 

The general counsel is now refusing to rep- 
resent the Board's point of view in the courts 
in two of these cases, the A-1 Photo Service 
case and Haleston Drug Stores, Inc., which 
are pending for review in the court of ap- 
peals at Denver. In the statement Mr. Den- 
ham s 

“The general counsel, however, cannot be 
expected to urge the courts to approve the 
Board's incursion into his own area of statu- 
tory responsibility or to accept the Board’s 
delegation to him of this type of assign- 
ment.” : 
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(See public statement of General Counsel 
Denham, issued the first week in March 1950, 
announcing his refusal to submit to the 
Board's restriction of his authority in a 
revision of a 1947 memorandum delegating 
certain to the general counsel (25 
L. R. B. 242, Mar. 6, 1950.) 

The general counsel also informed the 
Board officially that he might wish to state 
his contrary views to the court in the Hales- 
ton case by a brief amicus in opposition to 
the Board. (See exchange of memoranda 
between the Board members and the gen- 
eral counsel, hearings, House Committee on 
Expenditures, March 23, 1950, p. 123). 


2. GENERAL COUNSEL’S STATEMENT REFUSING TO 
SUBMIT TO NLRB’S RESTRICTION ON HIS 
AUTHORITY 


The Board on February 28, 1950, issued a 
revision of a 1947 memorandum delegating 
certain powers to the general counsel (13 
F. R. 654). In the revision the Board 

(a) Instructed the general counsel that he 
must obtain advance Board approval before 
he may appoint, transfer, discipline, or dis- 
charge any regional or subregional director, 

(b) Directed the general counsel to act “in 
full accordance with the directions of the 
Board” when he is representing the Board in 
the lower courts. Previously the 
counsel was merely required to act “upon 
direction” of the Board in these matters. 

(e) Directed the general counsel when 
processing petitions for collective- 
elections, to do so in accordance “with the 
decisions and instructions of the Board.” 

Within a few days General Counsel Den- 
ham issued a public statement, took excep- 
tion to these changes and announced his 
“refusal to submit” to these instructions. 
(See statement noted above.) In addition 
to refusing to defend in the courts the 
Board’s position on jurisdiction (see discus- 
sion above on A-1 Photo case), the general 
counsel in his statement said that the 
Board’s instructions on the employment of 
regional directors violated the “intent of 
Congress.” He interpreted the conference 
report as indicating that it was the intent of 
Congress to place final authority over em- 
ployment of a regional director in the general 
counsel. 


3. VESTING OF “HOUSEKEEPING” FUNCTIONS IN 
NLEB CHAIRMAN 


Reorganization Plan No. 12 provides for 
the transfer from the Board and the general 
counsel to the Chairman of “the executive 
and administrative functions of the Board 
and of the general counsel, including their 
functions with respect to (1) the appoint- 
ment and supervision of personnel, (2) the 
distribution of business among personnel 
and among administrative units, and (3) the 
use and expenditure of funds.” All other 
functions of the general counsel are trans- 
ferred to the full Board, and the appoint- 
ment by the Chairman of the heads of major 
administrative units under the Board shall 
be subject to approval of the Board. 

Paul M. Herzog, Chairman of the Board, 
stated to the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures during the hearings on plan No. 12, 
that these functions transferred to the 
chairman are the purely administrative and 
housekeeping ones assigned to the chair- 
man of the other six commissions covered 
by Reorganization Plans No. 6 through 11, 
and that all investigatory and regulatory 
functions are vested in the full Board. 

This is in line with the Hoover Commission 
recommendation with regard to regulatory 
commissions in general that the chairman 
be made expressly responsible for adminis- 
tration. The task force report on regula- 
tory commissions stated that this recom- 
mendation is designed to center the admin- 
istration in one member, responsible to the 
Commission or Board, to relieve the other 
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member of these duties, and “to assure effec- 
tive supervision essential for expedious 
handling of cases and orderly dispatch of 
business.” (See p. 32). 

This is what Reorganization Plan No. 12 
seeks to accomplish. It abolishes the pres- 
ent split in administration between the 
Board and the general counsel's office which 
does not make for efficient administration 
and which leads to a diffusion of respon- 
sibility. Efficient administration is not pos- 
sible without a single and direct line of au- 
thority, whether in a regulatory commis- 
sion or an executive department. The Taft- 
Hartley Act split the administration of the 
act between the Board and the general coun- 
sel. Shortly after passage of the act, the 
Board felt it necessary for reasons of economy 
and sound management to delegate to the 
general counsel complete responsibility for 
the hire and Cischarge of all personnel in 
the regional offices. This resulted in the 
loss by the regional employees of their iden- 
tity as agents of the Board, as illustrated in 
the jurisdictional dispute discussed above, 
and in the disagreements on policy issues. 

The administrative functions are placed 
in the chairman, rather than the full Board 
in order to prevent the absorption of all the 
commissioners in administrative details at 
the expense of the substantive work, the 
chairman should be specifically designated 
as the person responsible for administration 
within the Commission. 

DUTIES 

In practice his duties in this respect should 
include: 

1. Supervision of the various bureaus and 
divisions from the administrative point of 
view, such as their workload, backlog, prog- 
ress, and programs. 

2. Direction of the administrative divisions 
of the Commission—those dealing with the 
budget, personnel, management analysis, and 
office and miscellaneous services. 

8. Analysis of the administration and pro- 
cedures of the Commission for proposing 
changes to improve administrative efficiency 
and to provide more systematic supervision. 

RELATION TO COMMISSION 

On routine supervision and appointments, 
the Chairman should merely report period- 
ically to the Commission. But the Chair- 
man’s primary responsibility for adminis- 
tration should not supplant the ultimate 
authority of the entire Commission on mat- 
ters which are of major significance to the 
agency. For example, the Commission 
should approve appointments of bureau or 
division chiefs, or major reorganizations of 
the staff. On such matters, the Chairman 
should have the responsibility for taking 
the initiative in spotting and analyzing the 
problems, developing data, and submitting 
proposals to the Commission. (See Task 
Force Report on Regulatory Commissions, pp. 
46, 47.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to take a few minutes more to dis- 
cuss th2 proposal in light of the Hoover 
Commission report. While I was at home 
last December, I attended a dinner given 
by the State chamber of commerce in 
Birmingham. They had had an all-day 
business session which was closed with a 
dinner that evening. My friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] was the 
speaker on that occasion, During the 
dinner it was announced they had one 
item of business to attend to. They had 
been in business session all day. That 
item of business, Mr. President, was a 
report of the resolutions committee. The 
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chairman of the resolutions committee 
rose up and said: 

We boast of the fact that we are present- 
ing one resolution, and this is it: “We 
wholeheartedly endorse and recommend that 
the Congress of the United States approve 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission report.” 


That is the only resolution which was 
adopted during that day's business ses- 
sion of the State-wide Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of Alabama. I 
looked over that group and the thought 
that went through my mind was: How 
easy it is to recommend a general, over- 
all program. I wondered how many of 
those people would communicate with 
me and protest against some particular 
plan submitted under the Hoover Com- 
mission report. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama if he knows that even Mr. Denham 
was against the division of authority 
when it was put into effect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I do not know that 
he was against it when it was put into 
effect, but I do know that in a speech Mr. 
Denham said it had created an impos- 
sible situation. I do not remember his 
exact words, but, in substance, they were 
to that effect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator if he re- 
calls having read a letter which Mr, 
Denham wrote to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DONNELL], dated February 21, 
1947. The full text of the letter is 
printed in the report of the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on Senate bill 249, at 
page 1130. I should like to read the 
following excerpt from Mr. Denham's 
letter: 

The provision for dividing the functions of 
the Board between the Department of Jus- 
tice and the present Board savors of the 
wisdom of Solomon in dividing the child. It 
simply will not work. The administration 
of labor relations at the source involves 
much more than the trial and determination 
of adjudications. More than 90 percent of 
the matters which might develop into litiga- 
tions are disposed of administratively in the 
regional offices. These dispositions must be 
coordinated to the same general policy that 
influences the final determination of the 
litigated cases. This proposed division would 
only create additional confusion with policy 
emanating from two independent and un- 
coordinated sources. If this is to be done, 
however, then the judicial side of the Board 
should be set up as a regular labor court 
with all the powers of the circuit courts of 
appeals and with the present position of 
trial examiner converted into that of judge 
with all the powers of a district judge. I 
would wholly approve of such a change, for 
it would concentrate the decisions in one 
body and do away with the diversity of 
opinions now coming from 10 circuit courts 
of appeal, which makes their decisions al- 
most valueless as precedents until they have 
been passed upon and reconciled by the 
Supreme Court. 


Does the Senator know that such a 
letter is in the record? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I had not seen the 
letter, and I appreciate the Senator’s 
calling it to my attention. I know that 
since then Mr. Denham has made 
speeches in which he has said the divi- 
sion presented an impossible problem. 

Mr. President, if we are to do anything 
with reference to streamlining the Gov- 
ernment and getting a more efficient op- 
eration of the Government, and making 
it possible to effectuate some of the sav- 
ings which the Hoover Commission said 
we could make, we must begin to put into 
effect some reorganization plans. I do 
not.intend by that statement to an- 
nounce that I shell support every single 
plan, but I do say that I shall resolve 
any doubts in favor of these reorganiza- 
tion plans. That is exactly what I am 
doing with plan No. 12. 

The citizens committee has pointed 

out that a great part of this plan as 
recommended does conform to the 
Hoover Commission’s report. They say 
it does not entirely do so, but a great 
part of it does. Mr. President, I have 
studied it. I have studied the various 
recommendations. I have come to the 
conclusion that it does conform mate- 
rially with the Hoover Commission’s re- 
port. They say it ought to be approved, 
It is for those reasons, Mr. President, 
that I shall vote against the pending 
resolution. 
_ Mr. President, there are other issues 
involved in Reorganization Plan No. 12 
of 1950. One of the issues we have to 
decide is whether we are going to single 
out the National Labor Relations Board 
as a board requiring wholly special treat- 
ment. Alone among the regulatory 
bosrds and commissions, the National 
Labor Relations Board was singled out 
in 1947 for a statutory separation of 
prosecuting and judicial functions. 
Alone among the regulatory boards and 
commissions, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Eoard was burdened with a heavy 
superstructure of dual personnel, dual 
policy making, and dual administration. 
Only the good sense of the National 
Labor Relations Board, which has 
striven to reduce the confusion resulting 
from this action to the minimum, has 
prevented wholesale disruption of the 
operations of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board since the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has pointed out to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, which held hearings on the reso- 
lution of the senior Senator from Ohio 
to disapprove Reorganization Plan No, 
12, that— 

The splitting of responsibility has caused 
friction within the agency, and confusion 
among management and labor unions, as 
to the coverage of the Labor Management 
Relations Act. 

It has projected uncertainty and litiga- 
tion. 

It has been characterized by simultaneous 
policy determinations which were contrary 
to each other, 

It has impeded enforcement of the public 
policy in the courts. 

Continuation, or accentuation, of the split 
in authority will constitute a continuing 
threat to effective enforcement of the law, 
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no matter what the law’s substantive pro- 
visions may be. 

These unanimous conclusions are based 
on five men’s experience as administrators 
under an experiment of divided authority 
and separated functions, 


The members of the National Labor 
Relations Board are by no means always 
unanimous in their decisions. The rec- 
ords of the Board are replete with in- 
stances of sharp differences of opinion 
over issues raised by the complex and 
intricate provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. On the problem of administration 
raised by the existence of the statutory 
office of general counsel, however, all 
five members of the Board, whatever 
their views of the scope and meaning 
of the act’s provisions may be, are in 
agreement that the existence of this 
office hampers effective administration 
and results in confusion and uncer- 
tainty for all persons, employers and 
unions, who are affected by the provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

There is one final point I would like 
to make, Mr. President. We should not 
be misled into thinking that the issue 
before us is whether we will have sep- 
aration of prosecuting and judicial 
functions in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, or no separation of prose- 
cuting and judicial functions. While 
the Administrative Procedure Act ex- 
empted a number of our regulatory 
boards and commissions from the effect 
of its provisions, it did not exempt the 
National Labor Relations Board. Under 
the provisions of that act, the Congress 
has provided sound procedures to as- 
sure proper separation of prosecuting 
and judicial functions within an agency. 
The real issue, Mr. President, is not, I 
repeat, whether there should be sepa- 
ration of prosecuting and judicial func- 
tions in the operations of the National 
Labor Relations Board—and the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act assures us that 
there will be—but rather whether there 
will be in the structure of the National 
Labor Relations Board a statutory office, 
of general counsel, with authority in- 
dependent of that of the Board itself, 
which can frustrate and hamper the ef- 
fectuation of our national labor rela- 
tions policies and activities. 

Because I am convinced, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the existence of the general 
counsel’s office as a statutory agency, 
independent of that of the Board, does 
hamper sound effectuation of the pol- 
icies written into our Federal labor re- 
lations law, I feel that Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 of 1950 is a sound plan 
and should receive the approval of the 
Senate. If we believe that the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
are sound, we must agree with many 
provisions of this plan. If we feel that 
it is important to provide for construc- 
tive and harmonious carrying out of the 
policies of our principal national labor 
relations statute, we must support the 
abolition of the general counsel's office 
the existence of which clearly makes the 
realization of this objective impossible, 

It is my firm belief, Mr. President, that 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 of 1950 
should be approved and that Senate 
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Resolution 248, the 1950 embodiment 
of the views of the senior Senator from 
Ohio on this matter, should be rejected. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may I ask 
whether any other Senator intends to 
speak in opposition to the resolution? I 
know that no one except myself intends 
to speak in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that all 
Senators who are opposed to the resolu- 
tion offered by the Senator from Ohio 
have spoken with the exception of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 25 minutes. I may speak for a few 
minutes after the majority leader has 
spoken in opposition if I believe that 
something he said requires a reply. 

Mr. WHERRY,. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator wish 
to have a quorum call? I should like to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. TAFT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Maybank 
Anderson Hendrickson Millikin 
Benton Hickenlooper Mundt 
Hill Myers 
Bricker Hoey Neely 
Bridges Holland O' Conor 
Butler Hunt Robertson 
Byrd Ives Saltonstall 
Cain Jenner Schoep: 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Connally Kefauver Stennis 
Cordon Tait 
Darby Kerr Taylor 
Donnell Knowland Thomas, Okla. 
Douglas Langer Thomas, Utah 
Dworshak Leahy Thye 
Lehman Tobey 
Ecton Lodge Tydings 
Ellender Long Watkins 
Lucas Wherry 
Flanders Wiley 
Pulbright McClellan Wiliams 
*George McFarland Withers 
Gillette McKellar Young 
Green Malone 
Gurney Martin 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is present. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] is 
recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 12 proposes to abolish 
the office of the general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, and to 
transfer—not to the Board, but to the 
Chairman of the Board—all the execu- 
tive and administrative functions of the 
Board and of the general counsel. The 
general counsel, so far as I can see, never 
has had anything except executive and 
administrative functions. Obviously the 
plan would transfer all those to the 
Chairman of the Board. It would con- 
centrate in the Chairman of the Board 
almost all the powers of the Board except 
judicial powers. 

The Office of the general counsel— 
which is the prosecuting and adminis- 
trative end of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board—today has about 1,200 em- 
ployees. The Board as a judicial body 
has about 200 employees altogether, 
Under Reorganization Plan No. 12 all the 
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1,200 employees, and their appointment, 
which is now under the Board, according 
to the original law, would be transferred 
to the Chairman of the Board. 

The suggestion has been made that 
the general counsel is an all-powerful 
dictator, with all sorts of power.. How- 
ever, Mr. President, Reorganization Plan 
No. 12, if put into effect, will give the 
Chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board twice the power the general 
counsel has ever had. 

I wish to point out that the plan now 
submitted to Congress is not the origi- 
nal plan. The original plan was for a 
Board; and under the Board there was 
to be a general counsel with a line of 
prosecuting duties; and there was to be 
an office of examiners, and so forth, to 
handle the judicial duties. The duties 
in that connection were fairly well dis- 
tributed. 

However, under the plan now sub- 
mitted, the prosecuting and judicial 
functions, by being vested in one man 
on the Board, would be concentrated, it 
seems to me, far more than even in the 
set-up in the National Labor Relations 
Board which was so widely criticized, 
which was changed by the Taft-Hartley 
law, and was twice attempted to be 


changed before that time by the House 


of Representatives. 

There is some claim of justification for 
the transferral of these powers back to 
the Board; but I cannot see any justifi- 
cation for doing that. We are told that 
the performance of these duties is a 
policy-making function, but certainly 
the fact that it is a policy-making func- 
tion does not mean that it is not an ex- 
ecutive function. All the functions and 
powers of the President are executive 
functions and powers, and they include 
a number of policy-making functions 
and powers. 

So it seems to me that probably this 
plan is far worse than the original plan 
which was changed by the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

In the first place, Mr. President, the 
plan now submitted does not conform 
to the Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendations. I have in my hand Mr. 
Hoover’s own telegram, addressed to me, 
as it appears on page 15 of the printed 
hearings. It reads as follows: 

The Honorable ROBERT A. TAFT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have your inquiry as to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government as 
to the counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. So far as I recollect, this sub- 
ject was never discussed by the Commission. 
There is no recommendation in the Commis- 
sion’s reports to Congress. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
who was a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission, states that he thinks the ques- 
tion did once come up before the Com- 
mission, but that when it came up, it 
was at once agreed that it was not within 
the general functions of the Commis- 
sion, that it was not merely an improve- 
ment of administration, but was a sub- 
stantial change of the substance of a 
law which recently had been enacted by 
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Congress, and that therefore the Com- 
mission should not make any recom- 
mendation regarding it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont, who was also a member 
of that Commission. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
corroborate the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas to the effect that this 
question did come up for consideration 
before the Hoover Commission at one 
time. It was decided that it was a mat- 
ter for the Congress to determine. There 
is nothing in the Hoover Commission 
recommendations to the effect that the 
move now proposed by the President to 
be taken should be taken. 

On the other hand, there is nothing 
in the recommendations to prohibit such 
a move, so far as I know. 

However, the question did come up. 
and the Hoover Commission felt it was 
outside its own jurisdiction. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. President, it is suggested that the 
task force in some way recommended 
this proposal. That is not true in any 
sense, Mr. President. 

A reading of the task-force report 
shows that while the task force criticized 
the present setup—and I am quite free 
in admitting that it is subject to criti- 
cism, for reasons which I shall mention— 
yet the task force did not recommend at 
any point the abolition of the general 
counsel or his subordination to the 
Board or to the Chairman of the Board. 

In fact, what the task force said, after 
criticizing the present setup, was: 

Our staff recommends the creation, by Ex- 
ecutive order, of a council of labor under 
the chairmanship of the Secretary of Labor, 
and including the general counsel and other 


Federal officials concerned with labor prob- 
lems. 


Their recommendations therefore con- 
tained the recommendation that the 
general counsel should continue as an 
officer sitting in on the determination of 
major policy matters. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In that recommendation 
they did not say that the general coun- 
sel should remain independent, as he is 
at the present time, and as the pending 
resolution seeks to continue him; did 
they? 

Mr. TAFT. They did not recommend 
plan No. 12, nor did they recommend at 
any point the abolition of the general 
counsel, as plan No. 12 would do. 

In fact, by recommending that he be 
a member of the proposed new labor 
council, they deliberately took exactly 
the opposite position from that taken 
in plan No. 12, which recommends the 
abolition of the general counsel. 

Mr. LUCAS. But is it not a fact that 
the task-force report says that is a com- 
plete departure from administrative 
practices and that the office of the gen- 
eral counsel should not be left in charge 
both of the Board and of the executive 
functions or agencies of the Board? 
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Mr, TAFT. The task-force report 
states: 

Others have strongly urged that the office 
should again be placed under the Board. 
To this the objection is made that the prose- 
cuting functions should be separate from 
the hearings of complaints. But as has 
already been indicated, only in part are his 
present duties genuinely prosecution; some 
parts are administrative and parts are a 
species of rule or policy making. It may be 
that administrative and policy-making func- 
tions could be subordinated more clearly to 
the Board’s control while: still maintaining 
an adequate separation of the truly prose- 
cuting activities. 


In other words, the task force itself, 
so far as it takes any definite position, 
recommends the continuation of the 
general counsel and recommends that 
his prosecuting functions at least be in- 
dependent of the Board. 

So there is nothing in either the 
Hoover Commission's report or the re- 
port of the task force to support the 
proposal set forth in plan No. 12 that 
all the general counsel’s powers be trans- 
ferred to the Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board and that the office 
of the general counsel be abolished. 

Mr. President, there is another reason 
why it seems to me the action proposed 
by plan No. 12 should not be taken by 
this particular method under the Reor- 
ganization Act. The Reorganization Act 
was intended to reorganize the executive 
departments. It was not intended as a 
means of changing major policies es- 
tablished by the Congress. 

When Congress determined a definite 
policy—as Congress did in 1947—cer- 
tainly Congress was not granting to the 
President, by means of this rather curi- 
ous semilegislative, semiexecutive pro- 
cedure, the right to.reverse major policy 
decisions made by the Congress in recent 
years. Certainly that is not the purpose 
of the Reorganization Act. 

The attempt to repeal a major pol- 
icy established by the Congress is not 
properly within the scope of a reorgani- 
zation plan. 

If the President finds that by this 
means he can repeal laws which Con- 
gress has enacted, we shall find all kinds 
of reorganization plans being submitted 
to us, because it would be far easier for 
the President to proceed by this method 
under which his proposals can only be 
vetoed by the affirmative votes of 49 
Members of the Senate or 218 Members 
of the House of Representatives, rather 
than to ask Congress to pass laws in the 
usual way. 

So I say this is an improper use of the 
reorganization plans, and we should not 
approve any such procedure. 

Mr. President, to my mind the plan 
itself is completely unsound. We have 
had a long history of confusion as be- 
tween the prosecuting and the judicial 
functions. It seems to me very clear 
that where there is anything in the na- 
ture of a serious question of prosecution, 
those functions should be separated. 
The same man, the same board, should 
not be the prosecutor and then the ex- 
aminer and then the jury, in effect, and 
then the judge who will determine ques- 
tions of fact and questions of law. 
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The man who finally decides, the man 
who passes on the question of whether 
a person should or should not be prose- 
cuted and the question of whether a 
person has violated a law, whether he 
has engaged in an unfair labor practice, 
naturally looks into the question and 
halfway makes up his own mind. As a 
rule, he would not recommend the pro- 
secution unless he thought the proseeu- 
tion was justified. Certainly it is wrong, 
then, that the case should come before 
him as a judge, because when it does 
come before him as a judge, his mind 
is already made up, and he is disposed 
to vote to support his original admin- 
istrative decision. 

On that principle, it was felt for years 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
was a peculiar example of unfair and 
unjudicial procedure. 

I sat in the hearings in the Senate 
Office Building in 1939 and heard Wil- 
liam Green and William Padway de- 
nounce the procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Board before 1939 as the 
most outrageous perversion. of justice 
this country had ever seen, because the 
Board decided first what it wanted to 
do, and then brought the prosecution, 
and then assumed the judicial function. 
Since usually there were questions of 
fact, it was very difficult indeed to get a 
court ever to reverse their decision. 

Mr. Green said the Board set out 
deliberately to put a CIO union in every 
plant in the United States, and in every 
case where there had been a question 
between the CIO and the AFL, he said 
the decision was always in favor of the 
CIO. Mr. Roovevelt let the terms of the 
members of the Board expire, and he 
appointed members who were more sat- 
isfactory to the AFL. In time the com- 
plaint of the AFL was cured. But the 
procedure was the same, and in most 
cases, the new Board was just as unfair 
to the employer on the other side, as 
had been the original Board. So that 
when the question again arose, we de- 
cided the functions ought to be sepa- 
rated, and we tried to do so. 

I do not think the present separation 
between the general counsel and the 
Board is entirely satisfactory. There are 
two difficulties. The law is not very 
clear as to exactly how their functions 
are divided. In one respect, a serious 
complaint was made that the general 
counsel would bring a case and decide 
that it was properly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board, and then a year later 
the Board would decide it was not within 
its jurisdiction. The general counsel 
was disposed to press the idea of inter- 
state commerce further than I would 
press it, and, on the other hand, the 
Board took the position, which would 
seem to me equally wrong, that only 
large cases should be considered and 
not small cases. In any event, a differ- 
ence developed, and the general counsel 
might bring a case, and a year later the 
Board might throw it out. In my opin- 
ion, that situation can be dealt with. 

I have introduced a bill which is now 
pending in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to deal with those two 
faults, The bill makes it perfectly clear 
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who appoints the personnel, who has the 
function of deciding whether to bring a 
prosecution or not, and, on the other 
hand, deciding that if the prosecution is 
brought and the Chairman thinks there 
is no jurisdiction, it will be possible to 
obtain immediate ruling from the Board, 
so that if the Board decides it is not a 
proper case, the case can be dismissed 
at once without going through the long 
procedure. of an actual trial. I think 
that bill should be considered by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and worked out on the basis of the evi- 
dence, to accord with the basie theory 
of the Taft-Hartley law, that there 
should be a separation of prosecuting 
and judicial functions. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator from 
Ohio contend that the investigatory and 
regulatory functions are vested im the 
Chairman of the Board, or in the Board 
itself? 

Mr. TAFT. I would think that. the 
investigatory functions, from the point 
of view of determining whether a case 
should be brought and prosecuted are 
vested in the Chairman. It seems to me 
very clear that that is an executive or 
administrative function—probably an 
executive function. I have no question 
that it is vested in the Chairman. The 
Chairman testifies he thinks it is not. 
I think he is simply wrong. He would 
like to have the plan adopted of course. 
He is in a somewhat prejudiced position, 
and naturally he is interested. I think 
it is perfectly clear what is an admin- 
istrative and what is an executive func- 
tion. So far as regulatory functions are 
concerned the general counsel has no 
regulatory rights. So far as I know, he 
cannot issue a regulation, today. I do 
not know what the Senator means by & 
regulatory function. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am referring primar- 
ily to the investigatory power, which is 
the principal thing the Senators ere 
talking about, because, involved in that, 
is the prosecution. The Senator from 
Ohio contends one thing with respect 
to where that power is lodged, yet the 
Chairman of the Board, who has to ad- 
minister the act, definitely says in the 
hearings before the committee that it 
is absolutely lodged in the Board itself, 
not in the Chairman. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me read the words: 

There are hereby transferred from the 
National Labor Relations Board, * * * 
and from the general counsel of the Board, 
to the Chairman of the Board, * * * the 
executive and administrative functions of 
the Board and of the general counsel, in- 
cluding their functions with respect to (1) 
the appointment and supervision of person- 
nel, (2) the distribution of business among 
personnel and among administrative units, 
and (3) the use and expenditure of funds, 


The Chairman of the Board appoints 
every one of the 1,200 people engaged in 
prosecution, expressly. It seems to me, 
certainly, if he does not have the right 
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to decide how they shall act, he can at 
least tell them how they should act, 
because he has the appointment and 
supervision of those men. Under the 
original plan, they were appointed by the 
Board; at least one man did not have the 
appointing power. If we return this to 
the Chairman of the Board, it seems to 
me that whoever administers the prose- 
cuting function is going to consult the 
chairman about every major question of 
policy. He is bound to. He is not going 
to do something to get himself in wrong 
with the man who appointed him and 
the man who can remove him from office. 
In the old days, toward the end, the 
Board did not interfere much with pros- 
ecuting, because, after all, it is pretty 
hard for 5 men to pass on cases of that 
kind. But when it is transferred to the 
Chairman of the Board, the Chairman of 
the Board it seems clear to me is going 
to be the one who actually, in practice, 
decides whether a case shall be brought, 
and who then sits as head of the board 
which finally decides the case. So the 
plan it seems to me is very much worse 
than the original law. 

The President and others have criti- 
cized me because, last year, in a long 
substitute bill which made some 20 
changes in the Taft-Hartley law, I agreed 
to return these powers to the Board 
itself. I have tried to point out that I 
think it is very much worse to return 
them to the Chairman of the Board than 
to the Board. I said on the floor of the 
Senate at that time that I did that with 
great doubt. I was endeavoring to get 
general agreement among all those who 
were in favor of a substitute bill, in- 
stead of the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Jaw, and I agreed somewhat further than 
I thought was desirable. I know also 
that the House would go into the ques- 
tion, and that they would study very 
carefully the prolem of how, in particu- 
lar, we should meet defects which had 
been shown in the present law. And so 
I have introduced a bill which is now 
pending, as I say, before the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and which 
attempts to meet those particular dif- 
ficulties. I am rather amused that the 
President refers to the fact that the 
Senate passed the bill amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act, because as soon as it 
got over to the House he sat on it, and 
all of his instructicns were to sit on it. 
The labor people sat on it, and they 
killed the bill entirely. If they are will- 
ing to take the whole bill, with all the 
other things in it, I think I might be 
willing even to make the compromise 
I made last year. But this plan goes 
even a good deal further than that com- 
promise. This plan, it seems to me, sets 
up a real labor dictator, a man in whose 
single, individual decision is to be vested 
finally the determination of the labor 
policy between employer and employee 
in the United States. 

. Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Dilinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the very able senior Senator from Ohio 
whether it is not true that, while the 
Hoover Commission made no particular 
recommendation concerning the distri- 
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bution of powers inside the National La- 
bor Relations Board, in the case of other 
regulatory bodies, such as the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, and so forth, they did ad- 
vocate a general distribution of powers 
almost identical with the changes rec- 
ommended for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board by plan No. 12, namely, to 
transfer the appointive and administra- 
tive work from the Commission as a 
whole to the Chairman; and second, to 
put the counsel under the Chairman, 
As a matter of fact, I think that condi- 
tion already exists in virtually all the 
regulatory commissions, and we do not 
propose to disturb it. I should like to 
ask the very able Senator whether my 
statement is not correct. 

Mr. TAFT. The only recommendation 
is that all administrative responsibility 
be vested in the chairman of the com- 
mission. I think, as I read the report 
of the task force, that what they meant 
was a kind of housekeeping function. 
But plan No. 12 goes further. It pro- 
vides that all executive functions and the 
administrative functions shall be trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the differ- 
ence between executive and administra- 
tive duties? 

Mr. TAFT. I think executive“ is a 
broader term. It covers everything the 
President does. He is the Executive of the 
United States. All his powers are execu- 
tive powers. It is a broader term than 
“administrative.” The latter word re- 
lates to the carrying out of details pro- 
posed by others. 

Mr. President, I doubt the wisdom of 
the whole plan. I think I shall vote for 
most of the other plans, but I do ques- 
tion the wisdom of this one, unless it is 
confined to housekeeping powers, name- 
ly, to the business of keeping accounts 
and operating the routine daily business 
of the Board. I would agree to that; 
but when the plans go further and try 
to make the Chairman of the Board 
the boss of the whole show, taking or- 
ders from the President who appoints 
him, and then directing or trying to 
direct the action of the Board as an ex- 
ecutive policy, I think they go too far, 
if that-is what they do, and I am afraid 
that is what they do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Ohio has made that statement, because 
I think it is the position to which he is 
logically going to be driven. The pro- 
posals with reference to the National 
Labor Relations Board, in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 12, do not differ, so far as 
I can see, from the plans dealing with 
the Federal Power Commission, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the 
new Maritime Commission, and so forth. 
So, if the Senator from Ohio rejects this 
principle in the case of the National 
Labor Relations Board, he will be driven, 
as a logical and consistent man, to op- 
pose all the Hoover reorganization plans 
for independent commissions. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I want to 
say this as to the general question of 
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separating judicial and prosecuting 
functions: It is far more necessary to 
separate them in the case of the Labor 
Board than it is in the case of any other 
board, The truth is that the Govern- 
ment commissions are all very different; 
their functions are different; their ac- 
tions are different; they deal with differ- 
ent questions. In the labor field the 
Board deals with a very touchy subject 
in which there is intense feeling, in 
which there is always a controversy on 
one side or the other. It is peculiarly 
necessary that the Government be a ju- 
dicial arbiter between labor and manage- 
ment. The Labor Board should be so set 
up that no one can doubt its acting in a 
judicial sense, that it is not deliberately 
favoring labor, as a matter of policy, as 
was the case under the Wagner Act, and 
that it does not favor management. So, 
the reasons for keeping the functions 
separate in the case of the National Labor 
Relations Board are far greater than in 
the case of any of the other regulatory 
eommissions of which I know. Its func- 
tion is not so much the trial of cases; it 
does not depend so much on a lot of facts 
disputed vigorously on both sides; it de- 
pends rather on an administrative study 
of the entire problem. In this case I 
would say it is necessary to keep the 
functions separate. 

The whole purpose of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law is to put the Government in a 
position in which it is fair as between 
labor and management, in which it tries 
to hold the scales even, so that the par- 
ties, when they meet, can feel that they 
can deal on a fair and equal basis across 
the bargaining table. 

Mr. President, that brings me to my 
last point, and that is that it seems to 
me, looking at the present position, that 
it is to a large extent part of a political 
policy. It seems to me perfectly clear 
that the President is determined, if he 
can, first, of course, to repeal the Taft - 
Hartley law; if that is not done, then to 
take such action as to nullify many of 
its provisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield myself 10 more 
minutes, Mr. President. 

What struck me very clearly is that 
the President seems to have entirely 
missed the point of having an impartial 
Board. In connection with the recent 
appointment to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, Mr. Gordon Gray, who 
had been appointed by the President 3 
years ago, came up for reappointment, 
his term having expired. It was said that 
he was favorable to management. He 
sometimes, I think, perhaps more than 
did other members of the Board, voted 
on the side of management or voted more 
against labor. I could not find that his 
differences were anything more than 
anyone might have who deals with 
rather complicated problems arising 
under the law. As his term approached 
its end the press reported a determined 
labor opposition to his reappointment. 
He was not reappointed. The position 
remained unfilled for several months 
while the President sought an appointee 
who would be acceptable both to the CIO 
and to the A. F. of L. The White House 
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announced that the vacancy would not 
be filled until after consultation with 
labor organizations. Significantly, there 
was no mention of consulting with man- 
agement organizations. 

The President apparently feels that 
it is a Board which is supposed to crusade 
on the side of labor. I cannot help 
thinking that this particular plan is a 
part of that general program, Mr. Den- 
ham is more friendly to management, 
apparently, than are the Board's deci- 
sions. I do not find any prejudice shown 
in what he has done. I do not always 
agree with him. I think some of his 
opinions about jurisdiction are incor- 
rect, but I cannot see that he has fa- 
vored labor or management in any of 
the decisions he has made. But he is 
regarded by labor as being not favorable 
enough to labor, or as being antilabor. 

I cannot help thinking, Mr. President, 
that the main purpose of the plan is to 
follow out the general program of the 
administration to make the National 
Labor Relations Board a labor agency 
and to destroy the basic principle of the 
Taft-Hartley law, which is to have an 

impartial board deciding cases on the 
basis of justice and holding even the 
scales between the contesting parties. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio, in regard to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Styles to the Labor 
Board as the successor of Mr. Gray, 
whether it is a fact that Mr. Styles was 
unanimously approved by the members 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. TAFT. I have no criticism to 
make of Mr. Styles. I only know that 
before he was appointed he had to be 
approved by the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO. I know he was him- 
self a union member. Personally, I have 
no objection. He may turn out to be the 
most impartial member the Board ever 
had. I only suggest that the policy of 
the administration in refusing to reap- 
point Mr. Gray and seeking labor en- 
dorsement for another appointee shows 
a determination to nullify the spirit and 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

ol TAFT. I yield. 

LEHMAN. The junior Senator 
hon New Vork understood the Senator 
from Ohio to say, a few minutes ago, 
that if there were a transfer of functions 
to the Board rather than to the Chair- 
man of the Board, he would not have any 
serious objection. 

Section 1 of the act recites: 

There are hereby transferred * * to 
the Chairman of the Board * * the 
executive and administrative functions of 
the Board and of the general counsel, in- 
cluding their functions with respect to (1) 
the appointment and supervision of per- 
sonnel, (2) the distribution of business 
among personnel and among administrative 
units, (8) the use and expenditure of funds, 


Those are the usual duties which are 
assigned to the chairman of a board of 
this character, and certainly they are 
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functions recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. 

Mr. TAFT, I have already dealt with 
that whole question. I would rather 
not deal with it over again. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, I know that. 

Section 3 pertains to the matter I 
brought out in the beginning of my re- 
marks. I read: 

Transfer of functions to Board: All func- 
tions of the general counsel of the Board 
not transferred by the provisions of section 
1 of this reorganization plan are herrby 
transferred to the Board. 


Mr. TAFT. I cannot think of any 
functions exercised by the general coun- 
sel today which are not executive or ad- 
ministrative functions. So I should say 
that they are all transferred to the 
Chairman of the Board under the exact 
provisions of the plan. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Virtually every func- 
tion of a board, save those of a judicial 
character, is executive in nature. I 
know of very few exceptions, if any. 

Mr. TAFT. They are either executive 
or judicial. However, the Board is pri- 
marily a judicial body, and most of its 
functions are judicial. I might add one 
other thing, Mr. President, from the re- 
port of the task force, which has not 
been referred to. The report says: 

The chief bottleneck is the Board, rather 
than the general counsel or any of his opera- 
tional divisions. 


So that it seems perfectly foolish to 
transfer an additional workload on the 
Board, which is already the bottleneck 
in the whole set-up. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. IVES. With respect to the work- 
load, the Senator from New York would 
like to inquire of the able Senator from 
Ohio if he did not note, in the event that 
he has read the testimony taken at the 
hearings, the testimony with respect to 
the duties, functions, and activities of 
the Board? The Chairman of the Board 
indicated at that time that the so-called 
housekeeping functions which have been 
referred to were the ones which had al- 
ways taken up a great share of the 
time of the Board, and that under an 
arrangement whereby such functions 
would be left to the Chairman such a 
condition would not obtain. Further- 
more, far from causing an increase in 
the amount of work of the Board, such 
an arrangement would actually reduce 
the amount of work of the Board as a 
whole. 

Mr. TAFT. Obviously it would reduce 
the amount of work of the other mem- 
bers of the Board, but it would probably 
triple or quadruple the work of the 
Chairman of the Board. He would have 
the job of appointing 1,200 personnel 
throughout the entire United States. He 
would have the job of supervising and 
bossing them. I do not see how anyone 
would be able to perform all the duties 
which would be put on the Chairman of 
the Board by this reorganization plan, 
More than half the duties would be exe- 
cuted by him, and the remainder by the 
whole Board. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Did not the Senator note 
also that the Chairman of the Board at 
the same time pointed out that he would 
be perfectly willing to undertake the 
additional functions; that although the 
performance of the extra functions 
might take some extra time, he would be 
perfectly agreeable to assuming those 
extra functions. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have 
never seen any man who, when a legisla- 
tive body decided to confer upon him ar- 
bitrary or dictatorial powers, was not 
willing to assume them. Of course, he 
is willing to undertake them. Oh, he 
thinks he is going to execute them mild- 
ly and justly, and act as a benevolent 
dictator would act under the circum- 
stances. However, I have never yet 
known of a man who has refused such 
powers on the ground that it would 
make him too powerful. I have no 
doubt whatever that the Chairman is in 
favor of plan No. 12. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr, IVES. The Senator from New 
York would like to remind the able Sen- 
ator from Ohio that, regardless of his 
own implication as to the purpose the 
Chairman may have had in making the 
statement, the fact remains that the 
Chairman did not imply that purpose in 
his remarks when he commented upon 
the proposal, His statement referred 
exclusively to the actual activities which 
would be assigned to him and to his 
ability to perform the functions required 
of him in handling those activities, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am 
about to conclude my remarks. In addi- 
tion to the general method by which the 
President has handled the appointments 
to the Board, I wish to point out that the 
Department of Justice also, it seems to 
me, has in effect sabotaged the act in 
many respects. The Department of Jus- 
tice has almost nullified the provision 
regarding the welfare fund. Its deci- 
sions have extended the checkoff provi- 
sions to initiation fees and assessments, 
which I believe was never intended when 
the act was passed. It has had referred 
to it 23 cases of persons signing non- 
Communist affidavits, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TAFT. I assign myself five more 
minutes. 

The Department considered 23 Com- 
munist cases and has not brought a sin- 
gle prosecution. A representative of the 
Department made the statement to the 
press recently that the reason why ac- 
tion was not taken was that the affidavit 
said, “I am not a Communist on this 
date.” Therefore, the Department could 
not prosecute the man, because they 
could not prove he was a Communist on 
that date. That is what all Federal em- 
ployees prove. I would not be in favor 
of requiring an affidavit which said “I 
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have never been a member of the Com- 
munist Party,” because a man may 
change in good faith. Probably it would 
be unconstitutional. The Supreme Court 
recently upheld the constitutionality of 
the anti-Communist oath. In the past 
few months every Communist has signed 
an anti-Communist oath, and the De- 
partment has failed to enforce the law, 
as I think it failed to enforce the law in 
the coal case. 

Mr. President, plan No. 12 is a part of 
a general plan to nullify the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. It is an at- 
tempt to nullify it indirectly by a method 
which I feel was never intended. I feel 
confident that if this matter is left to 
Congress we can work out such a statute 
which would fix in detail the powers of 
the general counsel and the Board and 
which will meet the basic principle of 
the law. The desire of Congress, I am 
certain, is to have the National Labor 
Relations Board operate as a judicial 
body holding evenly the scales of justice 
between those with whose activities it 
is concerned. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I assign 
myself such time as I shall need. 

Mr. President, it is not only interest- 
ing but it is amazing that the able Sen- 
ator from Ohio should close his very able 
argument on the note that Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 12 is nothing more or less 
than a plan to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It is amazing in view of what hap- 
pened on the floor of the Senate last 
May. As everyone knows, the Taft sub- 
stitute, which prevailed on the floor of 
the Senate by a vote of 46 to 40, as I 
remember, provided for the abolition of 
the office of general counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The reor- 
ganization plan submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States contains a 
similar provision. It is difficult for me 
to understand what all this shouting is 
about in view of the previous firm and 
strong position which the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio took only a year ago. 

Mr. President, in order to shift from 
the position which the Senator from 
Ohio took a year ago, he now construes 
and interprets Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 as entirely opposed to the pur- 
poses of the bill which was submitted 
as the Taft substitute in 1949. We have 
the testimony of the man who is sworn 
to administer the law, namely, the 
Chairman of the Board. He cannot do 
other than administer the act as it 
is written. The distinguished Senator 
from Ohio disagrees with what the 
Chairman of the Board said. Surely 
what the Chairman of the Board testi- 
fied to before the committee as to his 
interpretation of Reorganization Plan 
No, 12 with respect to his duties, powers, 
and prerogatives ought to be final. 

This is what he said: 

It has become essential at the outset to 
correct one complete misconception of the 
plan which appears in recent statements by 
Senator Tarr, a misconception which he says 


has influenced his own change of position 
since 1949, 


Of course, the Senator from Ohio had 
to change since 1949. He had to find 
some way to get out from under the posi- 
tion he took in May 1949, when 47 or 48 
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other Senators supported him, in con- 
nection with this very important piece 
of legislation. 

I quote further from what the Chair- 
man said: 

He evidently believes that plan 12 vests 
many prosecutory and policy-making powers 
in the Chairman of the Board, and adds that 
he would not “object to the plan so much” 
if these powers were transferred to the Board 
as a whole. A reading of the plan itself 
should allay the Senator's fears, and any 
which his statement may have generated in 
others. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator remembers 
that this is a part of the substitute bill 
offered in place of a bill to repeal the 
entire Taft-Hartley law, does he not? 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I remember 
that very well, but that does not change 
one iota the principle which the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Illinois 
both have fought for, the abolition of 


the office of general counsel of the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio gave his arguments then 
as to why we should abolish the office 
of general counsel. They were cogent 
arguments; they were plausible argu- 
ments; and they do not square with the 
arguments made by the able Senator 
from Ohio on the same proposal today. 

The Chairman of the Board, Mr. Her- 
zog, proceeded further: 

The only additional functions the plan 
assigns to the Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, whether now vested 
in the general counsel or in the Board 
members, are the purely administrative and 
housekeeping ones assigned to the Chair- 
men of all seven commissions covered by 
plans 6 to 13. 


Mr. President, I ask in all good faith, 
why do we here in the Senate make an 
exception of this particular agency? We 
are giving the others, seven in number, 
different treatment than we are giving 
to the National Labor Relations Board. 
A sound and plausible argument cannot 
be made for that type and kind of dis- 
crimination. 

The Senator from Ohio talks about 
the delicacy of this matter, he speaks 
of the emotionalism being engendered in 
labor-management relations. One of 
the reasons why we have had so much 
emotionalism, so much trouble in labor 
disputes, is because of the arbitrary 
power which has been lodged in the gen- 
eral counsel for the National Labor Re- 
cory Board; and he has said so him- 
Self. 

I quote further from the Chairman of 
the Board: ‘ 

The very wording of the plan itself mak 
it clear that all investigatory and regulatory 
functions will be vested in the Board— 


Mark the word, “investigatory.” 
That is the important part; that is where 
the prosecution lies, in the investigatory 
part. The prosecuting power does not 
lie in the Chairman, according to the 
Chairman himself, I quote: 

The very wording of the plan itself makes 
it clear that all investigatory and regulatory 
functions will be vested at this Board—pre- 
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cisely as they will continue to be vested at 
the other Commissions—not in one man, but 
in the five men who comprise tlm entire 
Board. 


I ask how a Senator can discriminate 
and give the other seven commissions 
certain powers and duties, and yet deny 
the National Labor Relations Board the 
same kind of treatment. 

Mr. Herzog said further: 

Section 3 of plan 12 transfers all func- 
tions of the general counsel to the full 
Board, except for those purely executive and 
administrative functions which are trans- 
ferred to the Chairman for purposes of con- 
venience and efficiency. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. What is a purely executive 
function? Is not practically every func- 
tion exercised by every President of the 
United States and every other officer an 
executive function? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ohio 
has been talking about investigatory 
power; he has been talking about regu- 
latory power. His contention is that un- 
der the reorganization plan all those 
powers have been lodged in the Chair- 
man of the Board. That is what I deny. 
I challenge that statement, and I am 
contending now that the Chairman of 
the Board, Mr. Herzog, who will admin- 
ister the Board if Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 is agreed to, is correct in his in- 
terpretation; and after he has gone on 
record before a committee on the state- 
ments I have been reading to the Senate, 
he would not dare interpret it otherwise 
than he has in his statements which I 
have been reading. 

Mr. President, to all intents and pur- 
poses, there is no difference between the 
plan submitted last year by the Senator 
from Ohio in what was called the Taft 
substitute for the Taft-Hartley law, and 
Reorganization Plan No. 12. 

The Taft substitute, passed by the 
Senate in 1949, contained all of the lan- 
guage of sections 3 and 4 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, except that section 3 (d), 
providing for the independent office of 
general counsel, was completely omitted. 

On the single issue of the abolition of 
the office of general counsel, the Taft 
substitute bill and Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 are identical, except that under 
the Taft bill all administrative or other 
functions of the general counsel would 
have gone to the Board as a whole, while 
under Reorganization Plan No. 12 the 
purely administrative and housekeeping 
functions of the general counsel are 
transferred to the Chairman of the 
Board, in accordance with the Hoover 
recommendation. Even in the exercise 
of these functions the Chairman is to 
be governed by the general policies of the 
Board. Since the Taft substitute bill re- 
tained the language from the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act which made procedural changes, 
and since the reorganization plan will 
not affect this language in any particu- 
lar, the Senator from Ohio in 1949 was 
supporting exactly what is being accom- 
plished by this reorganization plan. 

The Senator from Ohio has been argu- 
ing that this plan is not the same as 
what he proposed last year. He claims 
that this plan will merely transfer the 
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power from the general counsel to the 
Chairman of the Board, that this is a 
political use of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations, and that it makes a 
substantive change in the law. He fur- 
ther says that this is an improper use 
of the functions of the reorganization 


plan. 

When the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives passes upon this plan, it 
will either become a law or will not be- 
come a law. In other words, if we are 
changing substantive law, the Senate is 
changing it. The argument made here 
seems to me to be fallacious and un- 
sound. 

Although the Chairman of the Board 
will exercise the administrative and 
housekeeping functions for the entire 
Board, he is still subject to the general 
policies of the Board, and there is not 
an independent office such as the office 
of general counsel which now exists, 
The bifurcation, with its split authority, 
will be done away with, just as in the 
Taft substitute. 

It is clear from the reorganization 
plan that all the investigation and prose- 
cution functions will be vested in the 
Board as a whole, and not in the Chair- 
man, That is the real distinction, so 
far as the Senator from Ohio is con- 
cerned. 

The Senator from Ohio is adopting a 
strained construction of the reorganiza- 
tion plan. This is not the interpreta- 
tion made by the Chairman of the NLRB, 
who will actually put the plan into oper- 
ation, as I have stated. 

On May 4, 1949, the Senator from Ohio 
inserted in the body of the Recor a list 
of the proposed changes from the Taft- 
Hartley law made by his bill. The fifth 
point was the following: 

The independent general counsel provi- 
sion is eliminated so that the Board will be 
governed hereafter by the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, except that 
we have retained certain of the procedural 
reforms made in the Taft-Hartley law. 


Mr. President, that is exactly what is 
done by Reorganization Plan No. 12. 

In the debate on this measure on June 
29, 1949, the Senator from Ohio out- 
lined the confusion which had arisen 
because of the separate office of general 
counsel, and extolled the virtues of the 
Administrative Procedure Act which 
would be applicable under his bill, as 
well as under Reorganization Plan No. 
12. He said: 

I believe that the amendments which we 
have suggested are important. Perhaps the 
most important one is the elimination of 
the independent general counsel. The diffi- 
culty which arose with the independent 
general counsel was that he took a differ- 
ent view of the jurisdiction of the Board 
than did the Board itself. 


He did so upon not one but upon 
hundreds of complaints which came be- 
fore that group. Mr. President, talk 
about chaos and confusion. Talk about 
questions being of a delicate nature. 
Talk about questions that cause emo- 
tionalism and bitterness to arise. How 
could they help but arise under the 
operations of such a monstrosity as this, 
a general counsel who has arbitrary 
and dictatorial powers, and who is in 
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constant conflict with the members of 
the Board? Is there any wonder the 
National Labor Relations Board has not 
done its work as well as it should have 
done? 

I continue to quote the Senator from 
Ohio: 

He would bring a case which he thought 
Was covered by the act. After a year’s liti- 
gation the Board would rule that it was not 
covered by the act. 


Can one imagine anything more silly 
than that? Here is a counsel who has 
the power under the present law to 
bring in a case, and he rules it is cov- 
ered by the act. Then the Board says 
it is not covered by the act. Yet, Mr. 
President, there is presumed to be har- 
mony and cooperation in the Board. 

I continue to read from the Senator 
from Ohio: 

In the last analysis the Board determined 
the result, but in the meantime there was 
confusion. There was a difference of opin- 
ion. There was difficulty in the separation 
of powers. Under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, which was passed since the pas- 
sage of the original National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the judicial and prosecuting func- 
tions are largely separated, although not 
entirely so, 


This is the Senator from Ohio talking 
to the Senate 1 year ago. It is not the 
Senator from Illinois or any other Sen- 
ator talking. It is the Senator from 
Ohio talking to the Senate 1 year ago, 
the same Senator who now says that he 
wants to leave the situation just as it is, 
after the Senate passed the substitute 
measure last year abolishing the general 
counsel’s powers. 

The Senator from Ohio continued: 

The lure goes back to the Board. 
However, we felt that on the whole that sep- 
aration accomplished the purposes we were 
trying to accomplish in not having the same 
people bring the prosecution, try the case, 
and then judge those who they themselves 
had indicted. That was one of the strong 
protests made by the labor unions, and we 
felt that it was sufficiently justified to go 
back to the Administrative Procedure Act 
and rely upon that for a fair treatment by 
the Board (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, June 29, 
1949, p. 8586). 


On June 30, 1949, the Senator from 
Ohio made the following statement with 
respect to this issue: 

The amendments which we have suggested 
are important ones. The most vigorous pro- 
test was directed against the operation of the 
independent general counsel. While there 
was some doubt on my part, we agreed that 
provisions should be eliminated and that we 
should return to the administrative pro- 
cedure of the National Labor Relations Board. 
It is a great improvement over the original 
procedure, although it does not completely 
separate the prosecuting and judicial func- 
tions (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 30, 1949, 
p. 8712). 


Mr. President, let us note the differ- 
ence between the position of the Senator 
a year ago and his position now. What 
has changed the opinion of the Senator 
from Ohio with respect to this very im- 
portant matter? 

When the Senator from Ohio says “It 
is a great improvement over the original 
procedure,” he is referring to the minor 
procedural changes made by the Taft- 
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Hartley Act, which he says are an im- 
provement over the original act. 

This plan would reorganize the NLRB 
so that it would.conform to the general 
pattern of good organization recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission for 
regulatory commissions. The Hoover 
Commission itself rgcommended that “all 
administrative responsibility be vested 
in the chairman of the commission.” 
That is the purpose of Reorganization 
Plan No. 12. 

The task force of the Hoover Com- 
mission responsible for studying the reg- 
ulatory commissions commented on the 
anomalous organization of the NLRB. 
The task-force report said: 

The existence of such an office (i. e., the 
general counsel), independent both of the 
Federal department structure and of the 
Board, marks a departure from previous ad- 
ministrative practice. If permitted to set 
a pattern for future Government organiza- 
tion it may lead to a diffusion of responsi- 
bility. 


In its conclusions the task force rec- 
ommended that a review of the NLRB 
should consider four factors. The fourth 
of these was: 

The office of general counsel should not be 
left independent of both the Board and the 
executive departments but should be in- 
tegrated more closely into one or the other 
according to the functions to be performed. 


Reorganization Plan No. 12 eliminates 
a confusing, inefficient, and probably 
dangerous method of organization. 

The incumbent general counsel, Den- 
ham, has said that his powers—listen 
to his statement—“are broad and abso- 
lute and his authority final to an out- 
standing degree seldom accorded a single 
officer in a peacetime agency“ Senate 
hearings, poge 6. 

We hear much said about the granting 
of powers to the executive branch of the 
Government. We hear constant discus- 
sion and debate with respect to the 
granting of dictatorial and arbitrary 
power. Listen to what Mr. Denham him- 
self says about the power he has. He 
said before the Senate committee, and 
it appears in the Senate hearings on 
page 6, that his powers “are broad and 
absolute and his authority final to an 
outstanding degree seldom accorded to 
a single officer in a peacetime agency.” 

Mr. President, to me it appears ex- 
tremely dangerous that such a grant 
should be made. I care not who is 
granted such power; it is dangerous. It 
is dangerous to the country that such 
power should be put into the hands of 
any one man, whether he be Mr. Den- 
ham or whether he be Mr. Herzog, or 
someone else. Mr. Denham admitted 
boldly before the committee that he has 
more authority—more power—than any 
single officer has ever been granted at 
any time past. 

This dual administration of one law 
has resulted in many conflicts: 

First. The general counsel has inter- 
preted the Taft-Hartley Act so that his 
jurisdiction is practically unlimited. 
The NLRB itself has refused to act where 
the amount of interstate business is in- 
substantial. These two conflicting in- 
terpretations of the jurisdiction granted 
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by the Taft-Hartley Act cause confusion 
and waste, 

Second. The Board’s orders must be 
enforced in the courts, but no provision 
is made for a legal staff with which to 
perform this function. Think of that, 
Mr. President. All the lawyers of the 
NLRB are under the supervision of the 
general counsel. Experience shows that 
in some instances the general counsel has 
refused to permit his legal staff to en- 
force the orders in the courts. 

Does confusion, does chaos exist in the 
Board? Yet, when we have an oppor- 
tunity, under the Reorganization Plan 
No. 12, to end the confusion, some wish 
the situation to continue as it is. Some 
Senators are going to vote to continue 
the abominable situation which exists 
today. 

Third. The general counsel has un- 
limited discretion to refuse to issue a 
con plaint. Let it is this choice of cases 
in which to proceed that in a large 
measure determines administrative 
practice. 

Reorganization Plan No. 12 preserves 
all the safeguards essential to due proc- 
ess and provides for a workable separa- 
tion of the fuxctions of investigation 
and prosecution on the one hand and 
decision on the other within the frame- 
work of the single agency organization. 

Under the Administrative Procedure 
Act of 1946, regulatory commissions are 
to separate the prosecution and decision 
functions. This means that organiza- 
tionally and administratively the Com- 
mission is organized as a single unit, but 
within that organization certain indi- 
viduals will handle the investigation and 
prosecution, while others will make deci- 
sions on cases presented. That is the 
way it should be. 

Mr. President, this is the general pat- 
tern of the organization of the other reg- 
ulatory Commissions, such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commissicn, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and 
others. Reorganization Plan No. 12 will 
conform the NLRB to this pattern. The 
Admin‘strative Procedure Act has proved 
workable in separating the prosecution 
of cases from the decision of cases with- 
out introducing the confusing and waste- 
ful practice of establishing separate 
offices for general counsels. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I say that 
if the Senate of the United States really 
desires to do something in the way of 
encouraging good labor-management 
relations, now is the time to act so such 
relations may be encouraged, by adopt- 
ing the Reorganization Plan No. 12 sub- 
mitted by the President of the United 
States. If the rlan is not adopted, the 
situation will remain as it is, with all the 
conflicts that exist, with all the confu- 
sion that exists, and which has existed 
ever since the Taft-Hartley Act has been 
the law of the land. How any United 
States Senator can put the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Cotamission, and other 
commissions in one category, giving 
them the power they ought to have, and 
the diffusion of power they ought to 
have, and yet hamstring the National 
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Labor Relations Board, is more than I 
can understand. 

It seems to me that, definitely, it is 
a penalty on labor’s head, and would im- 
pede what labor is trying to do, by re- 
fusing to permit this kind of an or- 
ganization to go into effect, an organi- 
zation by means of which we shall have 
some order, instead of the chaos and the 
confusion which have existed since the 
beginning of this act. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that if I yield the re- 
mainder of my time, the Senator will 
yield the remainder of his? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Then, Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield the remainder of 
the time allotted to this side. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Hayden Martin 
Anderson Hendrickson Maybank 
Benton Hickenlooper Millikin 
Brewster Hill Mundt 
Bricker oey Myers 
Bridges Holland Neely 

Butler Hunt O'Conor 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Cain Jenner Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Smith, N. J. 
Connally Kefauver Sparkman 
Cordon Kem Stennis 
Darby Kerr Taft 

Donnell re Taylor 
Douglas Knowland Thomas, Okla. 
Dworshak Langer Thomas, Utah 
Eastland Leahy Thye 

Ecton Lehman Tobey 
Ellender Tydings 
Ferguson Long Watkins 
Flanders Lucas Wherry 
Fulbright McCarthy Wiley 
George McClellan Williams 
Gillette McFarland Withers 
Green McKellar Young 
Gurney Malone 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to Sen- 
ate Resolution 248. 

Perhaps the Chair will be permitted 
to make this statement, in the interest 
of clarity: 

The resolution is in negative form: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No. 12 of 1950 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on 
March 13, 1950. 


Therefore, those who do not favor Re- 
organization Plan No. 12 of 1950 will vote 
“yea.” Those who do favor Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 12 of 1950 will vote “nay.” 

The Parliamentarian” informs the 
Chair of the fact that at least 49 votes 
are required in order to adopt this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear], and the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. O’MaHoney] are absent on official 
business. 
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The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
GraHam], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon}, and the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Peprer] would vote “nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate and is 
paired with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] Wuo is also absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Michi- 
gan would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 53, 
nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—53 
Brewster Fulbright Millikin 
Bricker George Mundt 
Bridges Gillette O Conor 
Butler Gurney Robertson 
Byrd Hendrickson Saltonstall 
Cain Hickenlooper. Sch 1 
Capehart Hoey Smith, Maine 
Chapman Holland Smith, N. J. 
Connally Jenner Stennis 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Taft 
Darby Kem Thye 
Donnell Kerr Tydings 
Dworshak Knowland Watkins 
Eastland McCarthy Wherry 
Ecton McClellan Wiley 
Ellender Malone Williams 
Ferguson Martin Young 
Flanders Maybank 
* NAYS—30 
Aiken Johnson, Colo, McFarland 
Anderson Johnston, S. C. McKellar 
Benton Kefauver Myers 
Chavez Kilgore Neely 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Green Leahy Taylor 
Hayden Lehman Thomas, Okla. 
Hill Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Hunt Long Tobey 
Ives Lucas Withers 
NOT VOTING—13 
Downey McMahon Pepper 
Frear Magnuson Russell 
Graham Morse Vandenberg 
Humphrey Murray 
McCarran O'Mahoney 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
there are 53 yeas, 30 nays. A majority 
of the authorized membership of the 
Senate having voted in the affirmative, 
the resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. Is a motion to reconsider 
in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. 
uE the act and the rule, it is not in 
Order. 
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STEPS TOWARD FEDERATION OF THE 
WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


(By unanimous consent, the following 
remarks by Mr. Funsricut, delivered 
during the course of the proceedings on 
Senate Resolution 248, were ordered to 
be printed at this point in the Rxconp:) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
was pleased, indeed, to read in the morn- 
ing newspapers about the proposal of 
the French Government to combine the 
French and German coal and steel in- 
dustries. I regard this as an extremely 
important proposal. If it is carried 
through successfully, it will be a large 
and an important step along the road 
toward federation cf the western Euro- 
pean countries. 

For more than 3 years I have done 
everything I could to persuade our Gov- 
ernment to promote the unification of 
Europe. Except for the recent activi- 
ties of Mr. Paul Hoffman, of the ECA, 
our Government has taken the attitude 
that we should not interfere in this mat- 
ter, not even to the extent of suggesting 
it. 

Now that the French Government has 
taken the lead, I think our Government 
ought to give the proposal wholehearted 
and enthusiastic support. Secretary 
Acheson is now in Europe, and I urge 
him to take the proposal seriously and 
to pledge our support and cooperation in 
every possible way. 

There are, of course, many difficulties 
involved in the scheme. It will undoubt- 
edly meet with much opposition from 
local interests. It is already suggested 
in the press that Great Britain is not 
enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. President, with regard to prac- 
tically all other suggestions concerning 
European unification, the present Labor 
Government of Great Britain has been 
reluctant to lend its support. I sincere- 
ly hope that in this instance that gov- 
ernment will consider most seriously the 
possible consequences of rebuffing this 
courageous and far-sighted leadership 
on the part of the French Government, 

Many of us, including myself, have 
been losing our enthusiasm for the Mar- 
shall plan because of the apparent im- 
possibility of making any progress to- 
ward European federation. If none is 
made, I believe the British must assume 
much of the responsibility, and I believe 
the consequences will be very serious in- 
deed. 

Mr. President, I wish to congratulate 
the French Government for having the 
imagination and the courage to make 
this proposal. We have heard a great 
deal recently to the effect that the 
French Government is politically weak, 
being torn by the Communists. How- 
ever, this proposal would indicate that 
the French Government has a consid- 
erably greater amount of strength than I 
had thought or that the press had in- 
dicated it had, because the Communists 
have traditionally, for many years, op- 
posed any step toward the unification of 
Europe. 

Mr. President, in order that the Rec- 
ord may be as informative as possible, 
I now ask unanimous consent to have 
included at this point in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks the text of the 
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proposal of the French, as it appears in 
the New York Times of May 11. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the plan was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TEXT OF THE FRENCH COAL-STEEL POOL PLAN 

The peace of the world can only be pre- 
served if creative efforts are made which are 
commensurate, in their scope, with the dan- 
gers which threaten peace. 

The contribution which an organized and 
active Europe can make to civilization is 
indispensable for the maintenance of peace- 
ful relations. France, by championing dur- 
ing more than 20 years the idea of a united 
Europe, has always regarded it as an essen- 
tial objective to serve the purposes of peace. 
Because Europe was not united, we have 
had war. 

A united Europe will not be achieved all 
at once, nor in a single framework: it will 
be formed by concrete measures which first 
of all create a solidarity in fact. The unit- 
ing of the European nations requires that 
the age-old opposition between France and 
Germany be culminated; the action to be 
taken must first of all concern France and 
Germany. 

ASKS ACTION ON GERMANY FIRST 

To that end, the French Government pro- 
poses that immediate action be concentrated 
on one limited, but decisive point: 

The French Government proposes that the 
entire French-German production of coal 
and steel be placed under a joint high au- 
thority, within an organization open to the 
participation of other European nations. 

The pooling of coal and steel production 
will immediately assure the establishment 
of common bases for economic development, 
which is the first state for a European fed- 
eration, and will change the destiny of these 
regions which have long been devoted to the 
production of arms to which they themselves 
were the first to fall constantly victim. 

The community of production which will 
in this manner be created will clearly show 
that any war between France and Germany 
becomes not only unthinkable, but in actual 
fact impossible. The establishment of this 
powerful production unit, open to all coun- 
tries that wish to participate in it, will give 
a real foundation to their economic develop- 
ment, by furnishing on equal terms to all 
countries thus united the fundamental ele- 
ments of industrial production. 

This production will be offered to the en- 
tire world, without distinction or exclusion, 
as a contribution to the raising of living 
standards and to the progress of world peace. 
Europe, with its resources thus increased, 
will be able to pursue one of its essential 
tasks—the development of the African Con- 
tinent. É 

This will quickly and easily bring about 
the fusion of interests which is indispensable 
to the establishment of an economic com- 
munity and introduce a leaven of broader ard 
deeper community of interest between coun- 
tries which have long been divided by bloody 
conflict. 

By pooling basic production and by creat- 
ing a new high authority whose decisions 
will be binding on France, Germany, and the 
other countries who may subsequently join, 

will create the first concrete 
foundation for a European federation which 
is so indispensable for the preservation of 
peace. 

In order to pursue the objectives so de- 
fined, the French Government is prepared to 
initiate negotiations on the following bases: 

The functions entrusted to the joint high 
authority will be, as quickly as possible, to 
modernize production and improve its 
quality; to supply coal and steel on equal 
terms to the French and German markets as 
well as to those of the member countries; to 
develop joint exports to other countries; to 
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improve and equalize conditions of life and 
work in these industries. 

In order to reach these objectives in the 
light of the disparate conditions of produc- 
tion prevailing in the member countries, 
certain transitional measures must be taken 
involving the application of a production and 
investment plan, the institution of a mech- 
anism for equalizing prices, and the creation 
of a reconversion fund to facilitate the ra- 
tionalization of production. The flow of Hal 
and steel between member countries will be 
immedistely exempted from all customs 
duties and may not be subject to freight dif- 
ferentials. In this way conditions will be 
progressively created which will automati- 
cally insure the most effective rationalization 
of production on the basis of the highest 
level of productivity. 

CALLED UNLIKE A CARTEL 

Unlike an international cartel whose pur- 
pose is ^> divide up and exploit national 
markets through restrictive practices, and 
the maintenance of high profits, the pro- 
jected organization will insure the fusion of 
markets and the expansion of production. 

The principles and the essential undertak- 
ings defined above will be the subject of a 
treaty between the states to be submitted to 
parliaments for ratification. The negotia- 
tions required to work out the details of im- 
plementation will be conducted with the as- 
sistance of jointly designated arbiter. The 
latter’s duty will be to see that the agree- 
ments conform with the principles and, in 
the event of final disagreement, to deter- 
mine the solution to be adopted. 

The joint high authority charged with 
the operation of the entire system will be 
composed of independent personalities 
chosen on a basis of equality by the govern- 
ments; a president will be chosen by the gov- 
ernments by common agreement; his de- 
cisions will be enforceable in France, Ger- 
many, and the other member countries. Ap- 
propriate measures will assure the necessary 
channels of appeal against the decisions of 
the high authority. A representative of the 
United Nations near the authority will be 
charged with making a public report to UN 
twice a year on the functioning of the new 
organization, particularly with respect to 
protecting its peaceful aims. 

The setting up of the high authority in 
no way prejudices the question of owner- 
ship of the enterprises. In the exercise of 
its mission, the joint high authority will 
take into account the powers conferred on 
the international Ruhr authority and the 
obligations of every kind imposed on Ger- 
many as long as they are in existence. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article pertaining to this proposition, 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann, appearing in 
this morning’s newspapers. As every- 
one knows, Mr. Lippmann has for many 
years almost alone among the column- 
ists supported vigorously the movement 
and the idea of European federation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
A MOST IMPORTAITT EVENT 

The French proposal to Germany, an- 
nounced Tuesday evening by Mr. Schuman, 
has taken the world by surprise. But it is a 
very pleasant surprise. The French Govern- 
ment has proposed to the German nation 
much more than concessions on this and 
that. The French have proposea that they 
take the first but also by all odds the most 
important step toward a final liquidation of 
the Franco-German conflict in Europe, 
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The essence of the proposal is that the big 
industries of western Europe, fundamentally 
coal and steel, which are in Germany, in 
France, in the Saar, in Luxemburg, and 
Belgium, shall all be brought under the 
same—a common—system of industrial law 
and regulation. The operating conditions, 
the trading rights and arrangements, the 
labor standards are to be made approxi- 
mately equal despite the fact that the in- 
dustrial region is under four—or if one 
counts the Saar, five—different political gov- 
ernments. 

The French Government has thus made 
a fundamental change in its attitude to- 
ward Germany. In place of dismemberment 
and prolonged inequality M. Bidault and 
M. Schuman are offering Germany full 
equality and a full Franco-German partner- 
ship in European affairs, This is the boldest, 
the wisest, the most far-reaching, and con- 
structive act of statesmanship since the end 
of the war. Chancellor Adenauer was quick 
to see the immense significance of the 
French proposal. If that proposal can be 
consummated, then in the Franco-German 
partnership there will come into existence 
the nucleus of a European power—of that 
“third force“ which is so indispensable to 
the stabilization of Europe and to peace in 
the world. 

No project of this magnitude can be car- 
ried through without a struggle against 
vested interests of many kinds—in every 
country immediately concerned and in other 
countries as well. There ought to be no 
hesitation, it seems to me, on the part of 
the American Government in giving the pro- 
posal its full and active support in Bonn, 
in Brussels, in London, and elsewhere. For 
this is a bus which we simply cannot afford 
to miss. 

The terms of the partnership will have to 
be worked out by the French and the Ger- 
mans. Our first role in the business is to 
do what we can to see to it that there is no 
interference from the outside. Then it is our 
right as an occupying power and our interest 
in the broadest sense to encourage the Ger- 
mans and the French to believe that the 
risks will be less and the prizes will be 
greater if they are bold and magnanimous. 
For France and for Germany, after the ter- 
rible war and in the face of a war that would 
be so much more terrible, there is no safety 
now except in audacity. 

The French proposal is bold and it is mag- 
nanimous. Only 5 years have passed since 
the end of the cruelist and most degrading 
of all the Franco-German wars. It is a bold 
and magnanimous act on the part of the 
French Government, which is among the vic- 
tors, to propose to its hereditary enemy, 
which is defeated, that they enter into a full 
and equal, and indeed an intimate, partner- 
ship in European affairs. 

In taking the decision to make the proposal 
the French Government must have realized 
that this meant the revival of the political 
and economic influence of Germany in 
Europe. In any such equal industrial regime 
as the French are offering, the Germans are 
bound by their technological and adminis- 
trative gifts and discipline to play a leading 
part. 

Moreover, th> French cannot have had the 
illusion—which is entertained by many in 
Washington and in London—that this re- 
surgent and powerful Germany can be en- 
meshed or integrated into being a useful, re- 
liable secondary ally of Britain and of the 
United States, In a Franco-German partner- 
ship the Germans will acquire such inde- 
pendent power that they can have a foreign 
policy of their own. 

What will that policy be? Some among us 
hope and believe that the Germans, having 
achieved full equality with the West, will 
therefore turn their backs on the East. I 
believe this to be a miscalculation. The Ger- 
mans, living as they do in the middle and not 
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on the western fringe of Europe, will have— 
as they have always had throughout their 
history—an eastern as well as a western pol- 
icy. My own belief is that a Franco-German 
understanding would on the part of the Ger- 
mans be followed by something like—at the 
least—a Bismarckian policy of reinsurance 
with the East. But within the framework of 
the Bidault-Schuman policy it would be pos- 
sible, indeed necessary, for France to partici- 
pate as an equal and fully informed partner 
in any German negotiations with the East. 

One of the prime facts of European life. 
which is not always fully appreciated in 
London and in Washington. is that Germany 
must have relations to the east. She can 
wage war to the east. She can make deals 
with the East. But what is impossible for 
Germany is to have no relations with the 
East. 

We can get along without relations with 
eastern Europe and with Russia. Britain 
can get along. But not Germany. And any 
conception of European and German policy 
which assumes the contrary is sure to lead 
to disappointment and to failure. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent, in further 
elucidation of the same point, to have 
inserted at this point in the Recorp the 
leading editorial of this morning’s New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANOTHER Boty New PLAN 


When the Big Three foreign ministers meet 
in London today to buttress the bulwarks of 
the Atlantic world against the menace of 
Russo-Communist imperialism, they will 
have before them what is by all odds the 
boldest and most dramatic European proposal 
toward that end advanced thus far, This 
proposal, if carried out, would rival in 
ultimate significance both the Marshall plan 
and the North Atlantic Pact itself. It is 
the French proposal for pooling the basic 
coal and steel industries of Europe and 
putting them under a common international 
high authority. The plan would begin with 
the coal and steel industries of France and 
Germany, but it would be open to other 
European countries willing to join. Under 
this plan the participating nations would 
undertake to subordinate their own sover- 
eignty in respect to these industries to the 
high authority, in order to establish a com- 
mon market for their products, break down 
customs and other trade barriers and em- 
bark upon a common development program 
as a first but concrete step toward both the 
European economic integration urged by the 
United States and the European federation 
demanded by growing numbers of the Euro- 
peans themselves as their last hope of salva- 
tion. 

The political and economic implications 
of this plan are so momentous—and the 
practical difficulties of giving effect to it are 
so enormous—that further study and further 
elucidation of its many ramifications will 
be necessary before final judgment can be 
passed on all of its phases. But one point 
is clear. This move represents a far-reach- 
ing French initiative toward a sweeping eco- 
nomic partnership between France and Ger- 
many designed to end the age-old rivalry 
between these two countries and to rivet the 
new Germany firmly to the western com- 
munity of nations. As such, it has already 
been hailed as a generous gesture by German 
Chancellor Adenauer, who has made numer- 
ous similar proposals in the past, and who on 
the strength of this plan is now proceeding 
immediately to effect Germany’s entrance 
into the Council of Europe, which was like- 
wise a French idea, Both French Foreign 
Minister Schuman and Mr. Adenauer agree 
that the implementation of this project, 
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even between France and Germany alone, 
would make future war between them ma- 
terlally impossible. And if that is so—if 
French fears of a reviving Germany can be 
permanently allayed—then a Franco-German 
partnership is capable of opening up new 
vistas leading not only toward a stronger 
and better Europe but also toward a firmer 
peace. 

It is from this point of view that Secretary 
Acheson has welcomed the far-reaching in- 
tent of the plan, pending final analysis of de- 
tails, with sympathy and approval. As he 
told a London audience, for better or for 
worse the people of Western Germany are 
“part of our company,” and the reestablish- 
ment of Germany in the family of western 
civilization must be a cooperative enterprise 
in which the risks and responsibilities must 
be shared by all, including the Germans 
themselves. 

As in all matters of European political or 
economic integration, the British reaction 
has been more hesitant, partly because Brit- 
ain believes in a step-by-step approach to 
difficult problems rather than in grandiose 
concepts, partly because the French plan 
does not fit the Socialist program of the 
Labor government (on which point it is 
supported by all European Socialists, includ- 
ing the German) and partly because Britain 
looks askance at possible competition from a 
continental bloc. But the French, who still 
oppose closer political association with Ger- 
many unless Britain joins as a counter- 
weight, obviously have now decided to break 
the log-jam of British hestitation by moving 
for a continental economic unification from 
which Britain can absent herself only at 
considerable risk. For whether Britain joins 
or not, it is more than likely that if the 
Franco-German partnership becomes a real- 
ity other continental countries will find it 
to their advantage to join. Moreover, if 
such a partnership is effected in coal and 
steel it is inevitable that it will soon be ex- 
tended to other industries, until full eco- 
nomic integration has been achieved. 

One danger facing the plan is that it may 
be diverted into a new kind of cartel ar- 
rangement, for which its “price-equating” 
provisions could provide a basis. But this 
danger is small because the plan would be op- 
erated not by private industry but by a public 
international authority reporting to the 
United Nations. If that danger can be 
avoided, the new plan is bound not only to 
command American moral and financial sup- 
port but also to exert a powerful attraction 
on nations now being exploited by the Soviets 
behind the iron curtain. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 7786) 
making appropriations for the support 
of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

A letter from tho Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
cooperation of the United States with Mex- 
ico in the control and eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, for the month of March 
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1950 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
STRENGTHENING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting, for the information of the Senate, 
conclusions to a report prepared by the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on Employment Se- 
curity on “Strengthening Unemployment In- 
surance” (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Finance. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina and Mr. 
Lancer members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Connecticut; to the Committee on Finance; 


Senate Resolution 5 


“ ‘Memorializing Congress concerning the im- 
portation of rubber and other products 


“ ‘Resolved by the Senate, That the Congress 
of the United States be urged to take what- 
ever action is necessary and suitable to regu- 
late the importation of rubber goods and 
other manufactured products into this coun- 
try, such action to be undertaken to pro- 
tect this country’s manufacturers from loss 
of contracts and the resulting loss of em- 
ployment opportunities for the working peo- 
ple of the Nation.’ 


“STATE or CONNECTICUT, 
“Senate, May 2, 1950. 
“STATE oF CONNECTICUT, 
“Office of the Secretary, ss: 

“I, Winifred McDonald, secretary of the 
State of Connecticut and keeper of the seal 
thereof, and of the original record of acts and 
resolutions of the general assembly of said 
State, do hereby certify that I have com- 
pared the annexed copy of Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 5, memorializing Congress concern- 
ing the importation of rubber and other 
products, with the original record of the same 
now remaining in this office and have found 
the said copy to be correct and complete 
transcript thereof 

“And I further certify that the said origi- 
nal record is a public record of the said State 
of Connecticut, now remaining in this office. 

“In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of said State, at 
Hartford, this tenth day of May, 1950. 

"WINIFRED McDONALD, 
“Secretary.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating 
to the problem of resurgent nazism and 
communism in Germany; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. LopcE] on May 10, 1950, p. 6766, CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the Federation 
of Woman's Clubs of Cumberland County, 
Pa., protesting against the enactment of 
legislation providing compulsory health in- 
surance; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Resolutions adopted by the Fifty-ninth 
Continental Congress, National Society, 
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Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., relating to American 
education and other matters pending be- 
fore the Congress; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

S. 2496. A bill to authorize contributions 
to Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1553). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

H. R. 7635. A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended, to 
provide graduation leave upon appointment 
as commissioned officers in the regular com- 
ponents of the armed forces of graduates 
of the United States Military, Naval, or 
Coast Guard Academies; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1554); and 

H. R. 7708. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the Monmouth 
Consolidated Water Co. certain easements 
and rights-of-way within the United States 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Earle, N. J.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1555). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 3572. A bill for the relief of Mrs. George 
(Wong Tze-yen) Poy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request) : 

S. 3573. A bill to relieve persons in the 
military service from refunding to the United 
States the amount of life-insurance premi- 
ums, and interest thereon, guaranteed under 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself and Mr. 
Ives) : 

S. 3574. A bill authorizing the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to release the 
trustees of Columbia University, in the city 
of New York, and the Citizens’ Veterans 
Homes Association of Rockland County, Inc., 
from obligations under their contracts for 
operation of veterans’ temporary housing 
project, NY~V-30212; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself and 
Mr. DOWNEY) : 

8. 3575. A bill to confer jurisdiction on the 
United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of California to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon certain claims of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 3576. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Jessie Pleases Herself; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution to correct 
the service records of Navy veterans of the 
War with Spain; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


ADDITIONAL POWERS FOR SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res, 272), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business, created by Senate Resolu- 
tion 58, agreed to February 20, 1950, or any 
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duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such places and 
times during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
100 words. 

Sec. 2. A majority of the members of the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, except that a lesser number, to 
be fixed by the committee, shail constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall have power to 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
Officers, experts, and employees as it deems 
necessary in the performance of its duties, 
but the compensation so fixed shall not ex- 
ceed the compensation prescribed under the 
Classification Act of 1949 for comparable 
duties. The committee is authorized to 
utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the various departments 
and agencies of the Government to the ex- 
tent that such services, information, facili- 
ties, and personnel, in the opinion of the 
heads of such departments and agencies, 
can be furnished without undue interference 
with the performance of the work and duties 
of such departments and agencies, 

Sec. 4. Until an appropriation shall be 
made for payment of expenses of the com- 
mittee, such expenses, in an amount not to 
exceed $——, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7786) making appro- 
priations for the support of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECHES AT BUR- 
LINGTON, OTTUMWA, CRESTON, AND 
PACIFIC JUNCTION, IOWA 


(Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the speeches 
delivered by the President at Burlington, 
Ottumwa, Creston, and Pacific Junction, 
Iowa, on May 8, 1950, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


COMMENTS BY SENATOR WHERRY ON 
STATEMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxconp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by him on May 9, 1950, com- 
menting on the statements made by Presi- 
dent Truman d his present western 
tour, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN BEFORE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAINS DINNER 


IMr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Martin before the Pres- 

chaplains dinner of the Military 
Chaplains Association of the United States, 
held at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
on Tuesday, May 9, 1950, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE FARMERS’ INTEREST IN THE KERR 
GAS BILL—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
KERR 


[Mr. KERR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a statement pre- 
pared by him concerning the farmers’ in- 
terest in the Kerr gas bill, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS BY MRS. OVETA CULP HOBBY AT 
ANNUAL JOURNALISM BANQUET, UNI- 
VERSITY OF MISSOURI 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address delivered by Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby at the annual journalism banquet at 
the University of Missouri, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE HISS CASE—AR- 
TICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Hiss Case Said To Have Aroused Irate 
Demand for Full Spy Story,” written by Mark 
Sullivan and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 10, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE PRESIDENT'S WESTERN TOUR—EDI- 


TORIAL FROM THE CONCORD DAILY 


MONITOR 


Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The ‘Nonpolitical' Tour,” published 
in the Concord (N. H.) Daily Monitor of May 
5, 1950, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


UNITED JEWISH APPEAL—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW HAMPSHIRE MORNING 
UNION 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “United Jewish Appeal,” published 
in the New Hampshire Morning Union of 
May 9, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ELECTRICAL CARTELS IN POSTWAR EU- 
ROPE—ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK 
TIMES 


[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor an article en- 
titled “Sweden Uncovers Electrical Cartel,” 
from the New York Times of Wednesday, 
May 10, 1950, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


DISAPPROVAL OF REORGANIZATION PLAN 
NO. 21—STATEMENT BY ROSCOE H. HUP- 
PER 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
Roscoe H. Hupper in support of Senate Reso- 
lution 265 disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No, 21, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ACCIDENTS—BRUCE BARTON'S COLUMN 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the column of 
Bruce Barton entitled “Accidents,” published 
in a recent issue of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


Mr. BRICKER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a series of tele- 
grams received by him from industries and 
businesses in Ohio, indicating the serious un- 
employment situation by reason of the pres- 
ent railroad strike, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE—ARTICLE BY DON 
ROSS 


[Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Rail Service Cut in 27 States by Fire- 
men’s Strike on Four Roads,” by Don Ross, 
published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of May 11, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE—ARTICLE BY 
GEORGE ECKEL 


Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Railroad Traffic Is Disrupted as Fire- 
men Strike on Four Lines,” by George Eckel, 
published in the New York Times of Thurs- 
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day, May 11, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL SERVICE 


IMr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
a letter protesting against the curtailment 
of postal service, written by Dr. Richard Lew- 
isohn, of New York City, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


SENATOR McCARTHY’S CHARGES 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Subversion in the Senate,” published 
in the Saturday Review of Literature, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
SYSTEM—RESOLUTION OF KIWANIS 
CLUB OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, some of 
the most pleasant memories I can re- 
call are those associated with my fel- 
low members of the Kiwanis Clubs of 
America. In 1933 it was my pleasure to 
serve as Governor of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. . 

It is therefore always with particular 
interest that I note the great activities 
of this distinguished service organization 
which is so well represented in my own 
State and throughout the Nation. 

I have in my hand a resolution con- 
veyed to me by G. B. Athey, vice presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, 
In this club, Don M. Pierson is presi- 
dent, Curtis H. Lankford is secretary, 
Clarence H. Lichtfeldt is treasurer, Miss 
Ruth M. Jensen is executive secretary, 
and Byron H. Spear is immediate past 
president., 

The resolution pertains to the revamp- 
ing of the Nation’s obsolete old-age and 
survivors insurance system. I believe it 
would be of interest to my colleagues, 
and so I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
body of the Recorp, as follows: 

KIWANIS CLUB OF MILWAUKEE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 9, 1950. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Wier: It is my privilege 
and duty to present the following to you 
in the name of the Milwaukee Kiwanis Club; 

Resolved, That in the highly important 
field of social security, the Kiwanis Club of 
Milwaukee favors the following: 

1. That all occupations not now covered, 
including self-employment and farm labor, 
should be brought under old-age and sur- 
vivor insurance. 

2. That the Federal approach to the prob- 
lem of the care for the aged should funda- 
mentally be on an insured basis rather than 
on a needs basis, limiting any action on a 
needs basis to State and local action. 

3. That if universal extension of cover- 
age is adopted then benefits should be in- 
creased in accordance with the formula rec- 
ommended by the advisory counsel of the 
Senate Finance Committee, but with the re- 
tention of the $3,000 wage base for deter- 
mining average wage. 

4. That the program be financed on a pay- 
as-you-go basis by continuing the present 
method of equal contributions by employers 
and employees. 


5. That the proper approach to the prob- 


lem of the total and permanently disabled 
lies in the rehabilitation and assistance pro- 
grams of voluntary organizations and pub- 
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lic-assistance agencies at the State and local 
levels without any Federal aid unless at 
the end of 7 years it is shown that care in 
this field is not being provided, 

It is our hope that you will recognize the 
importance of the above resolution and will 
give it your sympathetic support when vot- 
ing on bill H. R. 6000. 

Respectfully. 

KIWANIS CLUB OF MILWAUKEE, 
G. B. ATHEY, Vice President. 


REDUCTION IN LEATHER TARIFFS— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a brief statement, and two mes- 
sages which I have received from Wis- 
consin supervisory and rank-and-file 
employees, on the question of opposition 
to proposed reductions in leather tariffs. 
I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two messages, along with my statement, 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY ON PROTECTION 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS AND AMERICAN 
JOBS 


On Tuesday, May 2, I placed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 6126, a message 
which I had received from a boot and shoe 
workers union local in south Milwaukee, 
This letter pointed out the critical problem 
faced by these workers who find their jobs 
threatened by a flood of cheap foreign shoes 
pouring into the United States at one-half 
or so the cost to produce them in our own 
country. I stated at that time, and I repeat 
now, that (a) America is blessed with the 
highest standard of living in the world; 
(b) American workers are paid the highest 
wages in the world, in contrast (c) to low 
foreign standards of living and cheap wages 
paid to foreign workers. 


WE DON’T WANT BREAD LINES BACK 


Since the ultimate cost of any product fs 
in considerable part composed of the labor 
cost, naturally cheap labor cost abroad means 
a cheap price tag on the over-all product. 
Inevitably that means that many American 
goods can be easily undersold and completely 
driven from the market. Mr. President, I do 
not want to see our beloved country return 
to the days of bread lines, soup kitchens, 
apples being sold on street corners, and gates 
with signs spread over them reading Fac- 
tory closed do not apply to personnel office.” 

The desire to afford reasonable protection 
to American jobs and American business is 
not inconsistent with a desire to promote 
world trade to the greatest extent possible. 
We know that trade cannot be a one-way 
street. We know that foreign nations must 
sell to the United States in order to buy 
from us. 


UNCLE SAM MUST NOT BE UNCLE SAP 


At the same time, we know that it is our 
country which has invariably made the 
greatest number of trade concessions in the 
world, and that in spite of our concessions, 
in spite of the slashing of our tariff barriers, 
many foreign countries have invariably re- 
sponded by reneging on their commitments 
and putting up all sorts of barriers against 
American products. 

In other words, in our conferences, we have 
been playing the game of “give and take.” 
We give everything (all sorts of trade con- 
cessions) and take nothing. The foreign 
countries often give nothing and take every- 
thing. I do not want to be unkind to these 
foreign nations. I know the critical postwar 
problems that they face. I have supported 
reasonable efforts to help put them back on 
their own feet. 
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WE CANNOT HELP WORLD BY DESTROYING AMERICA 


But I have pointed out, and will continue 
to point out, that one of the greatest hopes 
for foreign trade is in developing items which 
are not directly competitive with American 
products, and I have pointed out, too, that 
we cannot build world prosperity on the basis 
of destroying American prosperity. A strong, 
solvent America is still the best guaranty of 
a strong, solvent world. 

I don’t want to see tanneries or other 
factories closed in Fond du Lac or Milwaukee 
or Wausau or Appleton, Wis., because Amer- 
ican goods have been driven from the field 
by avalanches of coolie-made foreign prod- 
ucts. 


LETTERS FROM CIO AND SUPERVISORS 


As an indication of grass-roots sentiments 
on this issue, I have in my hands two letters 
which I have received within the last 2 hours, 
One comes from a CIO local in Fond du Lac, 
Wis., and the other from a group of manage- 
ment employees in the same town. Both 
express a similar message—a very reasonable 
message—an appeal for protection of Ameri- 
can leather workers from reckless slashes in 
our tariffs. 

This is a matter which I have taken up 
time and again with the United States Tariff 
Commission and with the White House, and 
it is an item which I will continue to take 
up until we are satisfied that American bar- 
gainers at tariff-negotiation conferences are 
mindful of the tremendous impact of their 
reckless actions on United States jobs and 
United States business. 

The letters which I have received are as 
follows: 

INTERNATIONAL FUR AND 

LEATHER WORKERS UNION 

OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa, CIO, Loc No. 

$60, LEATHER DIVISION, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., May 9, 1950. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senator from Wisconsin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator WILEY: It has been brought 
to our attention that serious consideration 
is being given to lowering the tariff on 
leather and leather byproducts being 
shipped into the United States from abroad. 
We consider this as being both dangerous 
and unfair to both American labor and 
management. 

Much attention is being directed to the 
present unemployment condition in this 
country. Certainly lowering or eliminating 
the tariff now in effect would be disastrous 
to the leather industry and would tend to 
create a much more serious unemployment 
situation, 

The Government cannot expect labor and 
management of the tanning industry to 
compete with cheap foreign labor and ma- 
terial. If we to maintain the high 
standard of living prevailing in America, 
we must protect ourselves by insisting that 
the tariff on leather and other byproducts 
be kept at a fair level. 

The 390 members of Local No. 360, Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers Union, 
urgently request that you as our representa- 
tive exert every bit of influence and power 
at your command to prevent further re- 
duction in leather tariffs. We are in a posi- 
tion to send you a formal petition with the 
signatures of the 390 members of Local No, 
360, should you so desire. 

This local feels that our jobs and our 
security depend on immediate action on 
this matter. We will anticipate your prompt 
consideration of this problem and will sin- 
cerely appreciate any information from you 
pertaining to your progress. 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD STOFFREGAN, 
Recording Secretary. 
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Key MeEn’s CLUB, 
FRED RUEPING LEATHER Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., May 8, 1950. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senator from Wisconsin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator WILEY: The Key Men's Club 
of the Fred Rueping Leather Co. is an organ- 
ization of all supervisory employees of this 
company. At a recent meeting the 88 mem- 
bers unanimously delegated their chairman 
to write a letter to their legislative repre- 
sentatives, protesting any further reduction 
in the tariff on leather or leather products. 

Any weakening of the low tariff protec- 
tion now in effect would be disastrous to the 
leather industry of this country. It is im- 
possible for our industry to compete with 
foreign companies who receive financial sub- 
sidies from their governments, are protected 
against competition by import restrictions, 
and whose employees receive wages as much 
as 90 percent lower than ours. The present 
United States duties on foreign leathers are 
the lowest of any leather producing coun- 
try in the world and they must not be re- 
duced to any lower level. 

If it would be of assistance, we will gladly 
send the signatures of the Key Men, all of 
whom believe that any action on leather 
tariff should result in increased, rather than 
decreased, protection for the United States 
leather industry. 

We urgently request that you take all pos- 
sible steps to prevent further reduction in 
leather tariffs and would appreciate any in- 
formation from you regarding action taken. 

Yours very truly, 
Cart W. Tonyses, Chairman, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. MARTIN was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
the remainder of this week, to and in- 
cluding Tuesday, May 16, 1950. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. ANDERSON was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
on Monday and Tuesday of next week. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS OF 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF EUROPEAN 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE, AND SUN- 
DRY OFFICERS IN THE ARMED SERV- 
ICES 


Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
junior Senator from Virginia yield to his 
colleague? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield 2 minutes, 

Mr. BYRD, Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, and as acting chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, I re- 
port from that committee the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Archibald Stevens Alexander, 
of New Jersey, to be Under Secretary of 
the Army; Lt. Col. Charles H. Bonesteel, 
United States Army, to be Executive Di- 
rector of the European Coordinating 
Committee; and numerous other routine 
Army, Navy, and Air Force nominations, 
including a large number of midshipmen 
and cadets, with the recommendation 
that they be confirmed and the Presi- 
dent notified. If they are not approved 
today they will have to be printed on 
the Executive Calendar and will take up 
about 40 pages. There are 4,633 names, 
As in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that all these nominations be 
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confirmed and that the President be 
notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President will 
be notified. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1950 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate Resolution 246, 
dealing with the Office of Comptroller 
of the Currency, debate to be limited 
to not exceeding 1 hour, the time to be 
equally divided, and the time for the 
proponents to be controlled by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] and 
for the opponents by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Reserving the right to 
object, I hope the Senator will make a 
motion instead of asking unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 246 disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1950. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 246) disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1950. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that debate 
on this resolution be limited to not ex- 
ceeding 1 hour—I hope it will be less 
and that the time be equally divided 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that the time is equally di- 
vided under the law, without request. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask that the 
time for the proponents be controlled 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] and for the opponents by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BENTON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me 
for a short statement? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Before yielding 
myself 10 minutes, I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAT BANK. Mr. President, I wish 
to state that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency had before it for consider- 
ation the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and 
voted unanimously against the transfer 
proposed in Reorganization Plan No. 1. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments of which the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas is 
chairman, and made quite a lengthy 
statement. The record speaks for itself. 
Speaking for both Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I hope that the 
resolution will be agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 
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Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1950, like 
a number of others submitted to the Con- 
gress by the President on March 13, in- 
volves a single issue which has brought 
about opposition to it. 

The only real objection to the plan 
voiced at the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments was that the plan, by trans- 
ferring the functions of the Comptroller 
of the Currency to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, would tend to disrupt the 
existing confidence in our national bank- 
ing system. 

There was no objection to any of the 
provisions of the plan which would con- 
form to the general recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission relative to reor- 
ganizations within the Department of 
the Treasury, and to provide the Secre- 
tary with an administrative assistant 
under the classified civil service. Nor 
was there any opposition expressed to 
vesting all functions of the Department, 
excepting the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, in the Secretary. 

Therefore, the whole issue involved in 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 is that it pro- 
poses to go counter to an accepted prin- 
ciple established by Congress 86 years 
ago, in that the exercise of the quasi- 
judicial functions now administered by 
the Comptroller of the Currency on an 
independent statutory basis, be vested in 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield briefly. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator believe 
there could possibly be any economy 
if the plan were adopted? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No, none at all, 
because the Secretary does not want the 
power; he wants the situation left as it 
is. The Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency is paid for by the banks and not 
by the Government. 

Witnesses contended that this would 
destroy the independence of the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and 
make that Office subservient to the Presi- 
dent. 

During the hearings it was fully de- 
veloped by various witnesses that the 
Comptroller’s office has a unique status 
within the Department of the Treasury 
in that it is supported not by Federal 
funds, but by contributions from member 
banks, and no part of its expenditures 
are paid from public funds. 

A further point was made that the in- 
clusion of the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency within the plan is not 
in accord with the objectives of the 
Hoover Commission in its recommenda- 
tions toward effecting economy and effi- 
ciency in the Government, and the elimi- 
nation of duplicating functions. The 
Secretary of the Treasury stated specif- 
ically in a letter to the committee that 
he would make no change whatever in 
the present operations of the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency 
should the plan become effective, al- 
though such authority is granted to him 
thereunder. 

I invite Senators to read the letter. 
It will be found on page 9 of the report. 

The Secretary stated that he could 
not be responsible for what some of his 
Successors might do. 
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A further point at issue in connec- 
tion with the consideration of this reor- 
ganization plan is the fact that it does 
not accord with the intent of section 
2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
which sets forth the specific purposes of 
that act and the conditions under which 
reorganization plans were to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that section 2 of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949 containing its objec- 
tives and purposes be printed in the 
body of the Recor at this point, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, section 2 
of the Reorganization Act of 1949 was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) The President shall examine 
and from time to time reexamine the or- 
ganization of all agencies of the Govern- 
ment and shall determine what changes 
therein are necessary to accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(1) to promote the better execution of the 
laws, the more effective management of the 
executive branch of the Government and of 
its agencies and functions, and the expe- 
ditious administration of the public busi- 
ness; 

(2) to reduce expenditures and promote 
economy, to the fullest extent consistent 
with the efficient operation of the Govern- 
ment; 

(3) to increase the efficiency of the oper- 
ations of the Government to the. fullest 
extent practicable; 

(4) to group, coordinate, and consolidate 
agencies and functions of the Government, 
as nearly as may be, according to major 
purposes; 

(5) to reduce the number of agencies by 
consolidating those having similar functions 
under a single head, and to abolish such 
agencies or functions thereof as may not 
be necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
Government; and 

(6) to eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort. 

(b) The Congress declares that the public 
interest demands the carrying out of the 
purposes specified in subsection (a) and 
that such purposes may be accomplished in 
great measure by proceeding under the pro- 
visions of this act, and can be accomplished 
more speedily thereby than by the enact- 
ment of specific legislation. 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KERR 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas agree with me that so far as 
there being any economy involved is con- 
cerned, there would be no economy to 
the country through the acceptance of 
this particular reorganization plan? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. There would be no 
economy to the country, to the Govern- 
ment, or to anyone else that I know of, 
because the Secretary says he will not 
exercise the power if it be granted to 
him. He said that some other Secretary 
might exercise it, but he will not exer- 
cise it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wonder if the Senator 
will further agree with me that in this 
time of deficit-spending it would be tre- 
mendously dangerous to do anything 
which would tend to undermine the con- 
fidence of the country generally in our 
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banking system or tend to develop addi- 
tional dissatisfaction on the part of the 
bankers themselves? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator will 
read the letter to which I have referred 
he will find that thought expressed, pos- 
sibly not in words, but implied all the 
way through in the spirit of the letter. 

No witness appearing before the com- 
mittee made any statement to the effect 
that the inclusion of the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency within the 
provisions of this plan would accomplish 
any one of these six objectives. It can, 
therefore, well be assumed that the plan 
is not in accord with the purposes of the 
Reorganization Act as set forth in that 
act. 

I can assure the Senate that the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments are most 
anxious to further in every way possible 
reorganization plans, or legislation, which 
would carry out recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission designed to conform 
to the specific recommendations con- 
tained in its reports to effect economy 
and efficiency in Government. While this 
plan does conform thereto in many re- 
spects, it was the firm conviction of the 
committee that it went far beyond the 
intent of the Commission by its inclu- 
sion of quasi-judicial functions carried 
on presently under the Comptroller of 
the Currency in accordance with the in- 
tent of the Congress. 

The Hoover Commission itself recog- 
nized the fact that there were such ac- 
tivities within the Federal structure 
which would not lend themselves to sim- 
ple reorganization proposals and would 
go beyond the premise on which its 
studies were made. In its coneluding re- 
port, the Commission stated: 

As a matter of principle, the Commission 
has not been concerned with matters of 
substantive policy. 


The Commission continued, saying 
that— 

In practice, however, it has often been ex- 
tremely difficult to separate policy from ad- 


ministration, although a conscientious effort 
has been made to do so, 


This is a legislative policy. It is the 
policy of the Nation, and it has continued 
satisfactorily for nearly a century. That 
is the same problem with which the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments was confronted in the con- 
sideration of this plan, and the majority 
of the committee reached the conclusion 
that the matter should be beyond the 
scope of a reorganization plan. Any 
policy changes in the authority of the 
Comptroller of the Currency which are 
desirable should be made only after 
proper consideration by policy commit- 
tees of the Congress and approved 
through direct legislative action after all 
the facts have been presented and con- 
sidered in connection therewith. 

Should this plan become effective and 
the resolution of disapproval rejected, the 
majority of the Committee feels that it 
might well have a serious repercussion on 
our banking system and inject political 
influences into their operation which was 
not intended by Congress in its estabe 
lishment of the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 
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There is the fear that we are meddling 
or tampering with something for some 
purpose, but not for efficiency or econ- 
omy, not to serve the present able Ad- 
ministrator, but to serve some other 

purpose. Who knows what the purpose 
is? The evidence does not reveal it, but 
it is to serve some purpose undisclosed 
to us, when we are asked to make a 
change in a legislative policy which has 
functioned well and efficiently for nearly 
a century. 

The effect would be that the Comp- 
troller would no longer have sufficient 
initiative, authority, and independence 
of action to continue to exercise the 
functions vested in him by the Congress. 
This fact has been freely acknowledged 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
communication to the committee, and I 
feel that the Senate can do well to fol- 
low the advice of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who has had the courage of 
his convictions to so express himself in 
spite of the fact that it was necessary 
to oppose the reorganization plan sub- 
mitted by the President. 

In reporting favorably the resolution 
of disapproval on Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments made it 
clear in its report to the Senate that the 
entire basis of its opposition to the plan 
was due to the fact that it included these 
quasi-judicial functions not in accord 
with the premise on which the Hoover 
Commission made its recommendations, 
I think I speak for a majority of the 
members of that committee when I say 
that, had this plan contained a provision 
therein which would have exempted the 
quasi-judicial functions of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the plan would 
have been approved. There is no other 
objection to the plan, but there is objec- 
tion to an attempt which, without cause, 
without rhyme, without reason, and 
without disclosure, would invade the 
province of an independent agency and 
place it in a subservient position under 
a department head. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I assign myself 
one more minute. 

In closing, I should like to emphasize 
that in acting adversely on this plan the 
committee wishes to make it clear that 
it does so because it does not conform 
to the tenor of the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations, although it techni- 
cally complies therewith in some re- 
spects. I personally feel that if a new 
plan is submitted to reorganize the De- 
partment of the Treasury along the lines 
now contained in Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, and as specifically recommended 
by the Hoover Commission, with the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
exempted from its application to insure 
the continued independence of the 
Comptroller, the plan would be approved. 
Since no such exemption is included in 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1950, I shall 
vote in favor of Senate Resolution 246 to 
disapprove the plan. 

Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Indiana, 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not know that there is very much I can 
add to what has been said by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas as to 
why the plan should be rejected and 
why the Senate should vote in favor of 
the resolution. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency, of which I am a 
member, voted unanimously against the 
plan and in favor of the resolution. The 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments likewise voted unani- 
mously to disapprove the plan. I believe 
I am correct when I say that no one 
appeared in behalf of the plan before 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. There were only two witnesses 
who appeared before the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. The Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which handles banking legis- 
lation which comes before the Senate, 
voted unanimously against the plan. 
The plan will not save taxpayers one 
penny. In fact, the Comptroller's office 
is paid for wholly by the national banks. 

I can see nothing to be gained by mak- 
ing the change. I can see much that 
would be lost. It is somewhat difficult 
for me to understand why the President 
requested that the Comptroller of the 
Currency be put under the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States, because 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, said that if the 
plan became law he would not exercise 
his rights under it because he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the way the Comp- 
troller of the Currency was operating. 
I fail to find in my research and in talk- 
ing with many people, including many 
bankers, any good, legitimate excuse for 
the plan. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may feel to be 
necessary for the informal remarks 
which I wish to make. Because I have 
spoken twice this week on the floor with 


prepared papers, first on the FEPC bill 


and, earlier today, on Reorganization 
Plan No. 12, I am not in a position to 
furnish the detailed, thorough, and care- 
ful analysis which I should like to pre- 
sent at this time. I feel that my role 
is an unhappy one, for three reasons. 
First, as the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana has pointed out, I seem to be 
alone on this issue. However, although 
I seem to be alone, I am certain that the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana is 
mistaken when he says that no one ap- 
peared to testify in favor of the plan. 
The most important group in the coun- 
try today dealing with this subject is the 
Citizens Committee on the Report of the 
Hoover Commission, headed by my 
friend, Dr. Robert Johnson, president of 
Temple University, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Robert L. McCormick, research director 
of the Citizens Committee, in his testi- 
mony before the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, said 
that plan No. 1, dealing with the Treas- 
ury Department, including its recom- 
mendation with regard to the Comp- 
troller of the-Currency, fully accords 
with the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations, There can be no question 
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about that. He said further that the 
rejection of the plan would set a very 
unhappy and unfortunate precedent for 
the consideration of other plans still to 
come. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I believe that the 
Hoover Commission’s report recom- 
mended that the RFC, the FDIC, and 
the Export-Import Bank be transferred 
to the Department of the Treasury, but 
not a word was said about taking ad- 
minstrative functions from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

Mr. BENTON. If the Senator will 

ermit me, I hope to touch on that sub- 
ject later in my remarks, when I show 
that the Comptroller of the Currency, 
in line with the evidence of the past 16 
years, has been under the control of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I am sure 
the Senator from Virgina will recall the 
statement in the Hoover Commission 
report of March 1949 dealing with the 
Treasury Department: 

In our first report we urged that good de- 
partmental administration required that the 
Secretary have authority from the Con- 
gress to organize and control his organiza- 
tion, and that independent authority should 
not be granted directly to subordinates. 


That applies to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The main ob- 
jection raised by Mr. McCormick was 
that if the resolution were adopted, it 
would be easier for some other plan to be 
rejected. 

Mr. BENTON. I am sorry, but I did 
not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I recall the 
testimony of Mr. McCormick, he said 
that if Congress adopted.the resolution, 
it would be easier for Congress to disap- 
prove some of the other plans which his 
committee thought were more important 
than this plan. 

Mr. BENTON. Yes; he brought that 
cut, and he also brought out the point 
of the precedent that would be estab- 
lished. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Perhaps I did not 
say what I had intended to say. I meant 
to say that there was no opposition other 
than from those who appeared in behalf 
of the Hoover Commission. I had in 
mind bankers and governmental agen- 
cies, who did not appear. In other words, 
there was no banker or anyone in the 
banking industry in the United States 
who had any cause to complain about 
the Comptroller of the Currency. They 
were all very happy with the way his 
office has been operated and they felt it 
should continue as it has operated for 
many years. ‘ 

Mr. BENTON. That is unhappily 
true, as reported by the Senator from 
Indiana, and I hope to deal with that 
subject in a few moments. No bankers 
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appeared to favor the Reorganization 
Plan No. 1. 

Mr. President, I started to say that 
my role is an unhappy one, because I 
seem to be alone here. But since the 
banking fraternity is concerned—and I 
am sure the distinguished Presiding Of- 
ficer will understand my statement—my 
role is unhappy because one of my com- 
panies owes the banks $6,000,000, and 
I do not like to be here discussing the 
banking business. 

The third and real reason for my un- 
happiness is the exhibition which was 
made by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, a great and powerful trade asso- 
ciation representing the American busi- 
ness community. I should like to read 
what Mr. F. Raymond Peterson, the pres- 
ident of that association, who officially 
presented the position of the association, 
said to the committee. I assume that 
his statement was probably written for 
him by his staff, some member of the 
trade association representing the bank- 
ers. It is my opinion that whoever wrote 
this statement should be discharged 
forthwith and thrown out of the trade 
association, because it is an unhappy 
fact that American businessmen today, 
to too great an extent, are abdicating 
their responsibility, and often their 
thinking, about big key problems, to 
trade-association executives, whom they 
would not hire in their own companies, 
They are allowing these trade associa- 
tions to make statements on their behalf 
which they would never permit the treas- 
urer of their company or the vice presi- 
dent of their company to make even on 
behalf of their own individual business. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
this testimony of Mr. Peterson. He 
stated: 

The plan would have two, and only two, 
significant results. 


He testified that—apart from giving 
to the Secretary of the Treasury a new 
administrative assistant, the only bureau 
affected by Reorganization Plan No. 1 is 
the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. President, of course there are 9 
bureaus affected, 9 large bureaus, in- 
cluding some vastly larger and more 
important ones than the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The per- 
sonnel in the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency is only 1.3 percent of the 
total personnel affected by this reorgani- 
zation plan. Yet, Mr. Peterson testified 
as he did, and in doing so showed 
the hand of the bankers. They are not 
interested in the efficiency. of the Treas- 
ury Department. All they have heard 
about is this one little tiny matter which 
affects the Comptroller in his relations 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
which, relatively speaking, does not com- 
pare with the problem as a whole. 

Mr. President, I spoke earlier this 
afternoon about the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ testimony as it 
affected plan No. 5, and the Department 
of Commerce. I believe I can speak with 
some experience on the problems of busi- 
ness trade organizations in relation to 
the Government, as well as with some 
feeling. 
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I first met the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
who is sitting next to me at the moment, 
when I was appointed by Mr. Jesse 
Jones, certainly a good friend of business, 
as vice chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Committee for Economic 
Development, which was organized dur- 
ing the war to assist the business com- 
munity because the existing trade asso- 
ciations were not so organized and so 
geared as to do the kind of tremendous 
job which had to be done. 

I have observed these trade associa- 
tions, have belonged to some of them, 
and know their weaknesses. I should 
like to examine for a moment what some 
of the facts are as I have known them 
and as I guess them to be, applied to the 
recent action by the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

Of course, one manifest fact is that 
the banks are indeed very powerful polit- 
ically, or they would not be having a 
political influence on some of the Mem- 
bers of this body. That is a most un- 
happy fact, in my opinion, and in view 
of their record and in view of their ignor- 
ance, I call to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that the banks opposed the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Reserve 
Board. They all opposed the establish- 
ment of that Board. I call attention to 
the fact, further, that they opposed the 
establishment of the SEC. They fought, 
with the best men they could hire, to pre- 
vent Congress establishing the SEC in 
the public interest. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
banks virtually unanimously opposed the 
establishment of the FDIC. I received 
the full story not long ago of the way in 
which the banks opposed the passage of 
the Federal Banking Act of 1935. A very 
highly placed official who worked all 
through that operation told me the story. 
That was the most important legislative 
act of that year, and the banks were vir- 
tually unanimously against it, as they 
are now unanimously opposing Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1. How do they stand 
on the Federal Banking Act of 1935 to- 
day? They are virtually unanimously 
for it. 

What would be the condition in this 
country if we had not created the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, passed the Federal 
Banking Act of 1935, established the 
SEC, and set up the FDIC, but had 
knuckled down to the bankers, the way it 
is proposed that we knuckle down to 
them today in regard to this great re- 
organization proposal? 

Mr. President, I might tell the case 
story which has come to me about the 
Federal Banking Act of 1935. The Busi- 
ness Advisory Council labored against 
the passage of that act. I know a high 
percentage of the men who were on that 
council at that time, and who are on it 
today. The report of the Business Ad- 
visory Council was written by an econ- 
omist who worked for the man who is 
chairman of a subcommittee of the coun- 
cil. Whether the chairman of the sub- 
committee read the report of his econ- 
omist condemning the Federal Banking 
Act of 1935, I do not know. He is a very 
prominent banker, and I shall not at 
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least bring out his name on the floor of 
the Senate. But it is agreed by those 
who studied the matter later that the 
subcomittee did not read the report, and, 
similarly, the Business Advisory Council 
adopted the report and did not read it. 

Mr. President, this report went to the 
Secretary of Commerce, who in turn 
transmitted it to the President of the 
United States. Here was a report al- 
legedly speaking for the Business Ad- 
visory Council, which was unread, and 
which had been written by a staff man 
away down the line, working for the 
chairman of a subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I should like to refer to 
what the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations might have meant if they 
had been followed through all the way. 

Mr. KILGORE.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. In line with the sub- 
ject just spoken of by the Senator from 
Connecticut, I do not know whether he 
remembers that after the passage of the 
law and the creation of the Federal 
Housing Authority, the banks refused. to 
deal with the Federal Housing Authority 
until a lot of missionary work was done 
with them. They did not want the 
guaranteed loans, because the interest 
was higher than on the normally proc- 
essed bank loans, and it was only when 
the big life-insurance companies and 
fire-insurance companies started financ- 
ing the FHA loans that the banks will- 
ingiy fell into line, and now they are all 
seeking those loans. 

Mr. BENTON. The banks never want 
any change, they never propose any 
change, and they never stand for any 
change. All men in the business com- 
munity who have operated with banks 
know that to be an established fact in 
the temperament of the banking fra- 
ternity. I am glad to be reminded of 
that. I am even hopeful that I may 
make a convert before I conclude, and I 
thank the Senator from West Virginia 
for bearing with me, and I trust that he 
will stay with me. 

The Hoover Commission in its report 
on the Treasury Department went far 
beyond what the President has done in 
these recommendations. The point is 
not that the recommendations outdid the 
Hoover Commission report. On the con- 
trary, many things recommended by the 
Hoover Commission have been held back, 
and were not included in the plan which 
came up to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

The extracts from the minority views 
of Commissioners Aiken, Pollack, and 
Rowe bring that out very clearly, and 
they make very clear that the Commis- 
sion’s viewpoint went far beyond the 
scope of the issue with respect to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, which is in 
dispute today in connection with plan 
No. 1. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the RECORD a page which 
further elaborates on that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CHAPMAN in the chair), 
tion? 


(Mr. 
Is there objec- 
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There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SWEEP or Hoover COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TION MUCH BROADER THAN COMPTROLLER 
QUESTION 
Hoover Commission Report No. 11 on the 

Treasury Department makes recommenda- 

tions going far beyond those proposed in Re- 

organization Plan No.1. Thus, the majority 
of the Hoover Commission states that “The 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Export- 

Import Bank, and the Federal Deposit In- 

surance Corporation are independent agen- 

cies reporting directly to the President. The 

President cannot give the time necessary 

for their supervision. Practically they are 

accountable to nobody.” 

Hence the Commission recommends that 
their supervision “be vested in the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” 

The following extracts from the minority 
views of Commissioners Aiken, Pollack, and 
Rowe will serve to make doubly clear that 
the Commission’s viewpoint went far beyond 
the scope of the issues with relation to the 
Comptroller of the Currency under dispute 
today in connection with plan No. 1. 

“We do not quarrel with the Commission's 
proposal to place the Export-Import Bank, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
within the departmental structure of the 
executive branch. But we are not so sure 
that the Treasury is the right Department 
for the first two agencies, * * * 

“The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. If this agency is to be put in the 
Treasury, one of the main reasons is because 
its bank examining functions should be more 
closely integrated with those under the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The same rea- 
soning is valid as to the bank-examining 
functions of the Federal Reserve System 
which require integration just as much and 
just as little as those of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation.” (P. 31 of Hoover 
Commission Report 11 on Treasury Depart- 
ment.) 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Senate some of the statements and data 
which I prepared for my minority views. 
The Senator from Indiana is mistaken 
if he thinks the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Departments was 
unanimous on this subject. There was 
a minority of three who voted to up- 
hold the reorganization proposals of the 
Treasury. 


Mr. President, I want to remind the 
Senate of a fact which very few know, 
namely, that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is not independent. His so-called 
independence is a myth, as the com- 
ments in the minority views to which I 
shall refer bring out. What we have 
now is a state of confusion, for the re- 
sponsibility is not clearly defined so all 
can see it. Only those who are in the 
know, are z ware of what the true situa- 
tion is. But the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury already appoints the Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency. He now pre- 
scribes regulations governing the Office 
of the Comptroller, the conduct of its 
officers and clerks, and the distribution 
and performance of its business. The 
legal work relating to the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency is under the 
general counsel of the Treasury De- 
partment. The appointment of the per- 
sonnel of the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, together with the fix- 
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ing of compensation, transfer, promo- 
tion, demotion, suspension, or dismissal, 
is vested in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The Comptroller cannot even ap- 
point bank examiners without securing 
approval from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

It is difficult for me to reconcile the 
foregoing with the apparent feeling of 
some of those who testify that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is an independent 
officer and that the reorganization plan 
would destroy his independence. As the 
foregoing shows, the Comptroller of the 
Currency is by no means independent. 
The statute even provides that the 
Comptroller “shall perform his duties 
under the general direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” 

That is the law now. When Senators 
vote down this key and important re- 
organization proposal I hope they will 
keep in mind that the present law puts 
the Comptroller under the general di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Treas- 


This statutory mandate to the Comp- 
troller has not been a mere formality. 
Before I prepared the minority views I 
talked with men who have been in Wash- 
ington, for many years working on these 
problems and who are very high placed 
in key Government roles. I did not 
plunge into the subject blindly or will- 
fully. One highly placed official told me 
that from his 16 years of observation he 
believes the Comptroller could not have 
functioned with less independence than 
would have been the case if the reorgani- 
zation plan had been in effect. 

For example, he said that the first 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency for 
a long period was the personal represent- 
ative of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
that a Secretary of the Treasury dic- 
tated the participation of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency in an agreement 
among the three Federal supervisory 
agencies on examination policy; that the 
policies of the Comptroller with respect 
to the approval of branches for one of 
the largest banking organizations in the 
country have been determined from time 
to time by the various Secretaries of the 
Treasury, and that the Comptroller of 
the Currency has not been in position to 
make recommendations to the Congress 
with respect to legislation except after 
consultation and in accordance with the 
views of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Thus the situation with respect to the 
Comptroller would not be different un- 
der this plan from what it has been in 
the past, except that there would be 
brought about greater efficiency in the 
administrative operation. 

Mr. President, I deny the theory of the 
Senator from Indiana that economy is 
not involved in an organization merely 
because it receives revenue and supports 
itself. Let us consider any monopoly sit- 
uation, such as that of a local telephone 
company, a power company, or a gas 
company. Does it follow merely be- 
cause such a company makes a profit or 
supports itself that there is no room 
for efficiency and no chance for economy? 
Not in the least. It is actually in mo- 
nopolies with assured profits that the 
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greatest opportunity for efficiency is most 
often afforded. 

Mr. President, my authority makes the 
point—and to me it goes to the heart of 
the question—that this reorganization 
plan will have the merit of bringing out 
into the open the lodgment of responsi- 
bility in the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the determination of policies, where 
as heretofore there has been obscurity as 
to whether the responsibility was exer- 
cised by the Comptroller. Of course, I 
feel that in connection with all the plans 
we are going to discuss it is far better 
to make the authority explicit in every 
case than it is to have it covered up, 

I agree that the present confusion 
created by bankers concerning the status 
of the Comptroller of the Currency might 
delay action on the part of the Presi- 
dent, if he wished to dismiss the Comp- 
troller. Some persons do not understand 
that the President has the authority to 
dismiss the Comptroller. Surely that 
would seem to lodge the final responsibil- 
ity with respect to the Comptroller in 
the President, and if he wished to dis- 
charge this subordinate person confu- 
sion might make replacement somewhat 
more difficult. But it was fully conceded 
in the testimony of all the bankers who 
appeared, that there is no enlargement 
whatsoever of the power of the President 
over the Comptroller of the Currency by 
anything suggested or planned by the 
reorganization here proposed. 

Mr. President, I am told that the pres- 
sure of the bankers has successfully 
operated on Congress with respect to 
this particular issue, and of course what 
I am saying is, I fear, too late and too 
little. Therefore, perhaps, the point of 
my remarks relates not so much to Re- 
organization Plan No. 1, which may be 
over the dam, or which to use an- 
other illustration, may be likened to the 
sacrificial lamb Which marches up to 
the slaughter. My remarks therefore 
are keyed to the various other plans 
as they come from the committee. We 
have had two plans before the Senate 
today and they have gone down like ten 
pins. Other plans are coming before 
the Senate, and we are faced by selfish, 
narrow groups who are determined to 
defeat many of the plans. Shortly we 
are going to hear from the patent attor- 
neys. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator stated 
that we hare had two plans under con- 
sideration today, and they have both 
gone down like tenpins. I was under the 
impression that we voted only on one 
plan. Am I correct? 

Mr. BENTON. Of course, the Senator 
is correct, My rhetoric seems to have 
carried me away. I have been consult- 
ing with those who try to advise me, and 
they have told me of future events re- 
specting which I should like to hope they 
are mistaken, and that the implications 
of the question of the Senator from Mis- 
souri are those to which I should be lis- 
tening. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 
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Mr. DONNELL. I was not in any 
sense criticizing the Senator, but I was 
somewhat concerned. I had been in the 
Senate nearly all day, but I wondered 
whether some other piece of business had 
been transacted along this line of which 
I knew nothing. 

Mr. BENTON. No. 

Mr. DONNELL. I think the Senator 
from Connecticut now is speaking some- 
what with the spirit of prophecy rather 
than making a recital of history. 

Mr. BENTON. Fortunately that is 
correct, and I am honored that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is here to listen to 
me. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not be correct 
to withdraw the expression that the 
plans have been bowled over like tenpins, 
and instead say that they are about to be 
bowled over like tenpins? 

Mr. BENTON. Surely many individ- 
uals with much money in their pockets 
are standing afound with great big balls 
in their hands ready to roll them against 
these plans. There is no doubt about 
that. My remarks are not being ad- 
dressed to the bankers, because the plan 
under consideration is over the dam. 
My talk is not being addressed to the 
press, because I have found there is no 
sex appeal, no glamour in governmental 
reorganization. My remarks surely are 
not being addressed to some Senator or 
even to ex-President Hoover. But I 
hope they may have some effect subse- 
quently so far as the American business 
community is concerned, because we 
have a case study here for the young stu- 
dent of political science, or a case study 
for the League of Women Voters, who 
are in favor of this plan, or a case study 
for the junior chambers of commerce, 
who are in favor of this plan. If they 
want to understand their Government 
better and if they want to understand 
better how their Government operates, I 
want them to take this as a case study 
in respect to our failure to deliver. 

Mr. President, this national campaign 
of pressure has been instituted by the 
banks to alarm the bankers throughout 
the country, the small bankers who write 
letters saying, “I have received a letter 
from the American Bankers’ Association 
and a letter from my State Bankers’ 
Association and a letter from the Na- 
tional Bank Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association and a letter from 
the Kansas Bank Association.” We find 
all that set forth in one letter, showing 
how much pressure was put upon a small 
banker—in the case I have in mind—a 
banker at Paola, Kans. 

Mr. President, in my opinion that na- 
tional pressure campaign accounts for 
the 8-to-3 vote in the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. That campaign obscures the 
true facts. 

On the other hand, the bankers have 
never been exposed to the other side of 
this problem. They have heard nothing 
about the importance of reorganizing the 
‘Treasury Department or reorganizing the 
Federal Government in many other re- 
spects, nor are they aware of the signifi- 
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cance of what they are doing in following 
the dictates of this pressure campaign, 
to the cost of which I presume many of 
them may be contributing from the other 
pocket, in support of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, in support of the Hoover Com- 
mission’s proposals. 

I think it is imperative for the coun- 
try, particularly for the business groups, 
to understand better a problem of this 
kind, if they want to be more effective 
and more constructive in their work with 
the Federal Government and, notably, 
with the Members of Congress. 

The opposition on the part of the 
banks stems, I think, therefore, from a 
lack of study and thought about the over- 
all problem, and of course it stems par- 
tially from deep and very real mistrust 
of our democratic processes of govern- 
ment. 

The banks are the trustees of the peo- 
ple’smoney. The welfare of the banks is 
essential to all of us. The responsibil- 
ities of bankers train them to take a dim 
view of the future and I may add, Mr. 
President, of mankind in general. A 
good banker must train himself to try to 
foresee the unfavorable, dark contin- 
gencies of the future, the dark problems 
which may lie ahead. 

However, I certainly think it is not 
the business of the Congress to key its 
policies primarily to the fears in regard 
to future blackouts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has remaining 
only 2 minutes of his time. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, that will 
be sufficient. I thank the Chair for re- 
minding me. 

I think such blackout fears as those 
to which I have referred, Mr. President, 
if applied to the other bureaus and agen- 
cies of the Government and their opera- 
tion, would enormously intensify the 
present great confusion, waste, and in- 
efficiency. I made that point in the re- 
marks I made earlier today in regard to 
Reorganization Plan No. 12. They would 
make the Government even more un- 
manageable than it is today, and far more 
inefficient and far more confused and 
far more confusing. They must be re- 
sisted. ` 

Therefore, Mr. President, in conclusion 
let me say that I hope the Senate, if it 
finds itself committed on this particular 
plan and problem, will look ahead to the 
other 19 proposals which are coming 
through from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and perhaps will hesitate longer 
and think harder before commitments 
are made to the individual pressure 
groups that are moving in upon us. 

I hope the American business com- 
munity will begin to try to get into the 
trade organizations which represent 
them, men who think more as statesmen, 
the kind of men who will give to the busi- 
ness community the foresight and judg- 
ment it needs if it is to overcome the 
tendency referred to in a statement by 
Karl Marx which the business commu- 
nity might well ponder: 

The businessman will commit suicide for 
a short-term profit. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 13 minutes 
of his time remaining. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of my time, or as 
much thereof as he may desire, to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, all 
I wish to do, in response to the argument 
of the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut, is to say that when he charges 
that we are rolling over or rejecting all 
these plans to have better administra- 
tion, it should be remembered that Mr. 
Hoover himself was not in favor of Re- 
organization Plan No. 12, which the Sen- 
ate has disapproved today—and I voted 
to disapprove it—and it should also be 
remembered that Mr. Hoover is not in 
favor of Reorganization Plan No. 1, upon 
which we are about to vote. It should 
further be remembered that Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 is not approved by the 
Cabinet officer to whom this power would 
be granted. He wrote to the committee 
saying that he did not approve it and did 
not want the power, and that if it were 
given to him, he would not exercise it. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the sentiment against this plan, which 
comes to us in an entirely different form 
from that which the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended, is so overwhelming 
in the country and so overwhelming on 
the floor of the Senate, I shall not delay 
the vote by discussing the matter fur- 
ther; but I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted at this point in the Recorp 
a brief statement in support of the reso- 
lution of disapproval. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 


Mr. President, I have received hundreds 
of letters in recent months from constitu- 
ents and other citizens urging me to support 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission and I have told these. correspond- 
ents that I would support those recommen- 
dations which would promote economy and 
efficiency in our Government. 

In advocating today adoption of my reso- 
lution to disapprove the President's Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, I want to emphasize 
that I am not speaking as an opponent of 
the Hoover Commission’s proposals nor am 
I departing from the position I have regu- 
larly taken favoring Federal economies, 

Although this plan is based on an inter- 
pretation of the Hoover Commission’s gen- 
eral recommendations concerning manage- 
ment in the executive branch, the Citizens’ 
Committee for the Hoover report itself ad- 
mits that it differs widely from the more 
specific recommendations which the Com- 
mission made for reorganization of the 
Treasury Department. 

In essence this plan merely would destroy 
the present independent status of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and would give the 
Secretary of the Treasury an administrative 
assistant secretary. I have no objection to 
giving the Secretary another assistant if he 
needs one, but adding additional employees 
certainly is not a direct way of economizing 
in our spending. I am strongly opposed to 
the part of the proposal relating to the 
Comptroller. What we do there cannot pro- 
mote governmental economy because the 
costs of the Comptroller's Office are paid by 
direct assessments egainst the national 
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banks which it, examines. No efficiency is 
involved unless it be claimed that a program 
of deficit financing can be promoted more 
efficiently if the President, through his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury can indirectly control 
the credit policies of the national banks. 
That is not the kind of efficiency in which 
I believe. 

I said at the outset of these remarks that 
I had received hundreds of letters endorsing 
the Hoover Commission recommendations, 
In contrast, all of the letters except one 
which I have received concerning Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 have been opposed to it. 
And the one banker who favored it admitted 
frankly that he was influenced in his posi- 
tion by an unpleasant personal experience 
with the Comptroller’s Office. 

On the other hand, I found that our na- 
tional banks were against the proposed 
change; that the Comptroller did not favor 
it and that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who would be given additional power, did 
not want it. 

In a letter submitted for the record of the 
hearings on the pending resolution, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Snyder made 
the statement that he was in accord with 
the provisions of Reorganization Plan No, 
1 “except to the extent that it would trans- 
fer the functions of the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” 

In this letter Mr. Snyder said: “If Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1950 became effec- 
tive, I would use my full powers there- 
under to preserve the continuity of this 
bureau in all possible respects in order to 
maintain a situation which, in my opinion, 
is most beneficial both to the national bank- 
ing system and to the general economy. 
However, it must be borne in mind that my 


policy in this respect would not necessarily . 


be maintained by future secretaries of the 
Treasury.” 

In other words, if this plan is accepted 
now, the Secretary of the Treasury promises 
to let things go on practically as they are sọ 
that the effect would be a nullity, but the 
latter part of his statement suggests that 
he shares the fear many of us have that 
some future secretary might use his power 
over the Comptroller to whip National Banks 
into line in support of the Executive's fiscal 
policies. 

Secretary Snyder himself went so far as 
to say: “It is my firm conviction that a 
vigorous national banking system is essen- 
tial to the economy of this country. It not 
only acts as a pacemaker, as I intimated 
above, for the State banking systems, but 
also serves to provide competition for those 
systems, and hence increases their strength 
as it increases its own. It is also my belief 
that the national banking system would 
not long remain intact, strong, and vigorous 
without leadership by the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, which has no 
other function than its supervision and ad- 
ministration. The preservation of that 
system is more important than creating a 
new channel of authority where no need 
therefor appears.” 

Mr. Snyder's letter then referred to the 
summarization of the principles of admin- 
istration contained in the Hoover report 
and continued: “It is difficult to see how 
the operations of the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency could be performed 
with greater effectiveness or responsibility. 
As for economizing, that Bureau is one of 
the few administrative agencies of Govern- 
ment that uses no tax funds; it is supported 
entirely by assessments upon the banks it 
supervises.” 

The letter concluded with a renewed ex- 
pression of Mr. Snyder's doubt as to the ad- 
visabllity of the proposed transfer. 

I would also remind you that at the hear- 
ings on the pending recolution, the dis- 
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tinguished Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, the senior Senator from 
South Carolina, appeared at the direction 
of his committee to oppose the plan, He 
pointed out that this committee, on which 
I also have the honor to serve, was con- 
cerned because of the proposal to abolish, 
in effect, the agency which has supervised 
national banks ever since the national bank- 
ing system was established. 

Others who appeared at the hearings in 
opposition to the reorganization plan and 
favoring the pending resolution included 
representatives of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, several State 
bankers associations and the Reserve City 
Bankers Association. 

The only testimony favorable to the plan 
was that given by representatives of the 
Budget Bureau and a spokesman for the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
who admitted that part of his concern over 
what happened to this plan was not so much 
because of its content as because it was the 
first of the reo tion plans and he 
feared the precedent that would be set by 
its rejection. 

Confirming my own experience, the staff 
director of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, which han- 
died the pending resolution, reported in a 
statement incorporated in the hearings that 
it had received 376 communications from 
37 States dealing with plan No. 1 and that 
all but one of those was in opposition to the 
plan. 

Mr. President, I shall not take up the time 
of the Senate with further discussion of this 
plan, because I feel the objections to it are 
too obvious and the arguments for it too 
weak to extended treatment. I ask, 
however, that there may be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks 
the short statement I submitted at the com- 
mittee hearing outlining 10 reasons why this 
reorganization plan should not be approved. 

The statement follows: 


REASONS FOR OPPOSING REORGANIZATION PLAN 
NO. 1 OF 1950 


1. For 86 years the Office of the Comp- 
troller has enjoyed, and still does, a semi- 
independent status. 

Other branches, bureaus, or divisions of 
the Treasury Department do not possess this 
standing. The plan, therefore, primarily 
would affect the Comptroller, 

The Comptroller is appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent and advice of the 
Senate. He administers the functions of the 
office under the general direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He is accountable 
to Congress through annual reports and 
through reports on salaries of all bank exam- 
mers. He makes recommendations to Con- 
gress concerning legislation affecting na- 
tional banks. He enjoys a position of pres- 
tige on the same plane as the heads of other 
supervisory authorities, such as the FDIC and 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The plan would result in the Secretary of 
the Treasury absorbing all functions of the 
office and severing the Comptroller's present 
direct relationship with Congress. 

2. The Comptroller’s office does not con- 
stitute, in any way, a burden upon our Fed- 
eral budget. 

One of the principal objectives of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 is to reduce ex- 
penditures and promote economy to the full- 
est extent consistent with the efficient opera- 
tion of the Government. With this sound 
principle we are all in accord, 

At this time, the Comptroller’s Office is 
entirely self-sustaining, dependent in no way 
upon appropriations made by Congress or 
funds supplied by the Treasury Department, 
The expenses of the office are defrayed ex- 
clusively by the assessments on national 
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banks for examinations made by it. There- 
fore, no reduction of Government expendi- 
tures would result from the proposed re- 
organization plan. 

3. Under the plan the Secretary of the 
Treasury could effect transfers of the funds 
of the Comptroller's Office as well as records, 
property, and nnel, 

The sum paid to the Comptroller by na- 
tional banks therefore would be subject to 
this provision. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have control of these funds and 
any unused portion thereof could be appro- 
priated and used by him to carry out other 
functions of the Department, 

4. It would be a step toward the breaking 
— of our existing dual banking relation- 

p. 

This plan might be only the forerunner of 
still an additional reorganization plan which 
would transfer either to the Board of Gov- 
ernors or the FDIC the examining, statistical, 
and other functions of the Comptroller, ex- 
— perhaps the chartering of national 


5. It would place the Comptroller in an 
inferior position with relation to the heads 
of other supervisory bodies, such as the 
FDIC and the Board of Governors of the 


ary 
assign duties which might seriously inter- 
fere with the efficient operation of the Comp- 
troller's functions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
plan, would have complete direction and con- 
trol over the duties now performed by the 
Comptroller’s Office. The Secretary could 
authorize any other officer, agency, or em- 
ployee of the Department to handle any of 
the functions now performed by the Comp- 
troller’s Office. This could lead to serious 
difficulties in the enforcement of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, as the proper administration 
of national banking laws requires quick deci- 
sions by experienced supervisory authori- 
ties, whose decisions are final. 

The national banks, at this time, have con- 
fidence and are satisfied with the splendid 
past performance of the Comptroller’s Office, 
and certainly do not desire any change which 
might in any way jeopardize the same. 

7. The plan possibly would involve the 
replacement of the Comptroller by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the FDIC, unless the Secretary 
delegates that function specifically to the 
Comptroller or to some other official. 

8. An Administrative Secretary would be 
appointed who would perform such duties as 
prescribed by the Secretary, particularly in 
supervising and directing the policies and 
the programs of the Department. 

This would inject outside interference in 
the determination and administration of 
policies and regulations now carried out by 
the Comptroller and his assistants. 

9. The Office of the Comptroller enjoys the 
confidence of the national banks of the 
country. 

There are approximately 5,000 national 
banks in this country, representing over 56 
percent of all the commercial banking re- 
sources of the United States. These banks 
look to the Comptroller of the Currency as 
their sponsor in Washington, a Federal offi- 
cial free to speak and act on their behalf 
and without censor or influence from a 
superior. While the banks of the country 
have the highest respect and confidence in 
our present Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Honorable John W. Snyder, there is appre- 
hension that some future holder of this office 
might use his powers and authority in a way 
not conducive to sound banking or for the 
general public welfare. It is a matter of 
law, rather than a matter of personalities. 
Over the long years of its existence, the Office 
of the Comptroller has built up a splendid 
record, It is our belief that nothing should 
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be done which would in any way disturb the 
present satisfactory operations of national 
banks and the public confidence in them. 

10. The Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency should be kept out of politics. 

Congress provided that the term of office 
of the Comptroller should be for 5 years and, 
therefore, it would not be concurrent with 
the tenure of office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Formerly, his appointment was made by 
the President on the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to be confirmed 
by the Senate. In the Banking Act of 1935, 
this was changed to provide for the appoint- 
ment of the Comptroller solely by the Pres- 
ident, without the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

Apparently, these provisions were made for 
the purpose of protecting the national banks 
with a leadership independent of undue in- 
fluence from other governmental authority. 
The Comptroller is responsible for momen- 
tous decisions which would insure sound op- 
erations for the national banking system. 
These decisions should be unbiased and 
final, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back to the Senator from Arkansas 
the remainder of the time which he has 
allotted to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Malone 
Anderson Hickenlooper Martin 
Benton Hill Maybank 
Brewster Hoey Millikin 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Hunt Myers 

Butler Ives Neely 

Byrd Jenner O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Connally Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Cordon em Smith, N. J. 
Darby Kerr Sparkman 
Donnell Kilgore Stennis 
Dworshak Knowland Taft 
Eastland Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Ecton Leahy Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Lehman Thye 

Fe n Lodge Tobey 
Fulbright Long Watkins 
George Lucas Wherry 
Gillette McCarthy Wiley 

Green McClellan Williams 
Gurney McFarland Withers 
Hayden McKellar Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in 
favor of the resolution will vote “yea.” 
Those opposed to the resolution will vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand the Chair to mean 
that if a Senator opposes the reorgani- 
zation plan, and favors the resolution 
disapproving it, he should vote yea“? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAvRZ ], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. TAYLOR], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typtncs] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. GRAHAM], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware would vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington would vote “yea,” and 
= Senator from Montana would vote 

y” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “nay”. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is detained on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 65, 
nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—65 
Anderson Hickenlooper Maybank 
Brewster Hoey Millikin 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Hunt Myers e 
Butler Ives O'Conor 

Jenner Robertson 

Cain Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Connally Kem Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kerr Stennis 
Darby Knowland Taft 
Donnell Langer Thomas, Okla 
Dworshak Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Eastland Long Thye 
Ecton Lucas Tobey 
Ferguson McCarthy Watkins 
Fulbright McClellan Wherry 
George McFarland Wiley 
Gillette McKellar Withers 
Gurney Malone Young 
Hendrickson Martin 

NAYS—13 
Aiken Hill Neely 
Benton Kefauver Sparkman 
Ellender Kilgore 
Green Leahy 
Hayden Lodge 
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NOT VOTING—18 i 
Chavez Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Douglas McCarran Pepper 
Downey McMahon Russell 
Flanders Magnuson Taylor 
Frear Morse Tydings 
Graham Murray Vandenberg 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote there are 65 yeas, 13 nays. A ma- 
jority of the authorized membership of 
the Senate having voted in the affirma- 
tive, the resolution is agreed to. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE RAILROAD 
STRIKE 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be inserted 
in the body of the Recorp—not in the 
Appendix—at this point in my remarks 
an editorial from the Washington Post of 
today, May 11, 1950, entitled “Inexcusable 
Strike,” in which the present railroad 
strike is discussed, the concluding two 
sentences of which read as follows: 


Indeed, we think Congress ought to take 
another look at the Railway Labor Act, which 
is predicated on reasonable acceptance of the 
facts. Compulsory arbitration of rail dis- 
putes would have many undesirable ramifi- 
cations, but it might be inescapable as a 
means of protecting the public interest—es- 
pecially against a strike such as this one 
which seems to have resulted primarily from 
a union attempt to save face, 


“There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INEXCUSABLE STRIKE 


It would be hard to conceive of a strike 
with less merit, from the public standpoint, 
than that which has tied up four major rail- 
roads, The strike has been called by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen to enforce demands for a second 
fireman on multiple-unit Diesel locomotives. 
That demand has twice been turned down by 
Presidential fact-finding boards on the very 
reasonable ground that there is little or no 
work for a second fireman to do. The crip- 
pling effects of the strike cannot yet be fully 
judged, but certainly they will be great. 
The New York Central, Pennsylvania, Santa « 
Fe, and Southern are all trunkline railroads 
linking major cities; in many instances they 
afford the only direct route. A subsidiary 
effect of the walkout may be seen in the 
Chesapeake & Ohio order canceling passenger 
trains out of Washington because they must 
use Southern tracks. 

From the standpoint of the firemen, the 
issue is twofold: prestige and job security. 
There is an intense rivalry between the fire- 
men and the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, who also have asked for a seconc 
crewman on Diesels but have not pressed 
their claim. Jobwise, most of the rail unions 
fear the inroads of Dieselization—for Diesels 
can haul heavier trains faster over longer dis- 
tances, and there is a threat of potential dis- 
Placement of some crewmen, 

The fear of fewer jobs is behind much 
union featherbedding, but the means used 
to combat that fear are reminiscent of the 
Luddites, who broke the machines that dis- 
placed them. A major factor in declining rail 
traffic is the high cost of transportation. 
Diesels give promise of reducing costs and 
attracting new traffic—but economies can 
easily be nullified by feather bedding. Yet 
increased traffic is the only real guarantor of 
job security. Is it not time for rail unions 
and managements to get together and affirm 
their faith in an expanding economy, mean- 
while making some provision for retraining 
and relocating temporarily displaced workers? 

By striking only four lines, the union un- 
doubtedly hopes to avoid the cry that a na- 
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tional emergency exists. But these lines are 
vital arteries to many parts of the country, 
and some sort of seizure may soon be neces- 
sary. Indeed, we think Congress ought to 
take another look at the Railway Labor Act, 
which is predicated on reasonable accept- 
ance of the facts. Compulsory arbitration of 
rail disputes would have many undesirable 
ramifications, but it might be inescapable as 
a means of protecting the public interest 
especially against a strike such as this one 
which seems to have resulted primarily from 
a union attempt to save face. 


Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there likewise 
may appear in the body of the RECORD 
at this point an editorial from the New 
York Times of Thursday, May 11, 1950, 
on the same general matter, the rail- 
road strike, the editorial being entitled 
“No Room for Compromise.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Room von COMPROMISE 


Ever since the First World War the Na- 
tion’s railroads have been fighting with their 
backs to the wall against the rising tide of 
competition from newer types of transporta- 
tlon—the passenger car, the motor truck, the 
airplane, and the pipelines. This has placed 
a high premium on the achievement of in- 
creased operating efficiency. In recent years 
the carriers have found that one of the most 
effective instruments for this purpose was 
the introduction of Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, Indeed, in the case of a good many 
roads, the shift to Diesels has just about 
meant the difference between earning a 
slight profit and operating in the red. 

Since the movement toward Dieselization 
became general, however, two railroad broth- 
erhoods—the firemen and the engineers— 
whose jurisdictional rivalry is only slightly 
less intense than that of a blood feud, have 
vied with each other to hijack the rail- 
roads, as it were, and appropriate for them- 
selves the economic benefits represented by 
this costly investment program. When Diesel 
power was first introduced on the Burlington 
system in 1934 the locomotives were suc- 
cessfully and safely operated with one man 
in the cab, an engineer. Shortly thereafter, 
however, the Burlington was compelled under 
threat of a strike to add a fireman to its 
crew. And now for nearly a decade the two 
unions have been trying to push still further 
this packing of the engine crews, the one 
demanding a second engineer, the other in- 
sisting on an additional fireman. 

In 1943 a Presidential fact-finding board 
found that there was no justification what- 
soever for adding either more engineers or 
more firemen. In other words, the demands 
were rejected as being purely featherbed- 
ding, or make-work proposals. Although 
nothing had changed in the meanwhile to 
alter the situation, the firemen renewed 
their demand in 1947. After negotiation 
and mediation had failed President Tru- 
man named another fact-finding board. Like 
its predecessor, this board, in a ruling handed 
down last September, declared that the union 
suggestion was “devoid of merit.” Although 
a Presidential fact-finding board is the court 
of last resort under the Railway Labor Act, 
the flremen's union appealed over the board's 
head to the White House, accompanying the 
appeal with threats of a strike in defiance 
of the Labor Act and the judicial opinion 
of the President’s own appointive board. 
Yesterday the firemen put those threats into 
action. Their chieftain, David B. Robertson, 
pulled 18,000 members of the brotherhood 
off four of the Nation's key railroad systems 
in a strike which can only be described as 
a calculated outrage against the railroads, 
the Government, and the American public, 
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Although the number of railway firemen 
affected in this walkout is comparatively 
small, it is regarded as only a question of time 
before the strike produces a national emer- 
gency, crippling production in all parts of 
the Nation. This is a walkout which was 
coldly embarked upon, not in an effort to 
remedy some injustice, real or otherwise, but 
to impose by economic terrorism a demand 
which had been twice adjudicated by the 
highest railway-labor tribunal in the Nation, 
and twice found to be completely without 
justification. It is a strike to test whether 
the interest of the community is, or is not, 
paramount to that of any labor group which 
happens to find itself in a position to exploit 
the public to further its ends, however dem- 
onstrably unworthy and objectionable these 
may be. And it should not be necessary to 
say that in such a test there can be no room 
for compromise, 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there likewise 
may appear in the body of the Recorp an 
editorial entitled, “An Indefensible 
Strike,” published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN INDEFENSISLE STRIKE 


The strike on five great railway lines comes 
at the end of a 2-week special truce and after 
exhaustion ofall the processes of delay and 
mediation provided by the Railway Labor Act. 
It is not surprising, considering the posi- 
tion of the railway union, that negotiations 
have thus far been futile, For the union is 
concerned, not with hours, not with wages or 
working conditions, but with a simple meas- 
ure of featherbedding. Twice impartial 
fact-finding boards have denied the need for 
a second fireman on Diesel locomotives; but 
the union continues unremittingly to de- 
mand this unnecessary and wasteful addi- 
tion to the crew. What neither safety nor 
convenience requires, and what sound oper- 
ating procedure emphatically rejects, the 
union insists upon, even at the cost of dis- 
rupting a large part of the economy of the 
Nation. 

The conversion to Diesel locomotives has 
been one of the most hopeful signs in Amer- 
ican railroading. The pressing need of im- 
proving service and lowering fares and freight 
rates, to meet competition from other forms 
of transportation, has found the promise of 
a real answer in the development of the 
Diesel engine. Private capital has supplied 
the necessary investment; the Government 
has encouraged the conversion. It would 
be an economic tragedy if the gains thus 
envisaged were to be cast away by union 
short-sightedness. Technological unemploy- 
ment is resisted by labor with an ardor for 
which the public may frequently have sym- 
pathy; but where this resistance takes the 
form of featherbedding as crude as in the 
present instance, and where the gains of 
technological progress are so direct for in- 
dustry—and in the comparatively short run- 
for labor, also—mere obstruction can seem a 
fatal policy. It is especially so in an area of 
labor where responsible unionism has long 
been the tradition, and where a wide-spread 
stoppage places such burdens on the public. 

The present strike is indefensible. If the 
union has got itself into a position where 
negotiation is no longer fruitful, and where 
only retreat is possible, then for its own sake 
it will have to retreat. 


ADDRESSES BY PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT CASPER AND 
LARAMIE, WYO, 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have incorporated in 
the body of the REcorp, at this point in 
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my remarks, two addresses delivered in 
my State by the President of the United 
States, one at Casper, Wyo., on May 9, 
and the other at Laramie, Wyo., on 
May 10. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT CASPER, Wyo. 


It's good to be back in Wyoming again. 

Seeing this western country and talking to 
the people out here always reaffirms my faith 
in the vigor of this Nation and the glowing 
promise of its future. 

1 is my first visit to the West since 

As you know, we have settled a number of 
issues since then. And we've settled them in 
the old-fashioned, American, democratic way. 
One of those issues is of particular impor- 
tance here in the West. It concerns the 
policy this Nation is going to follow in de- 
veloping its great wealth of natural resources, 

In this country, there have always been two 
philosophies about the use of natural re- 
sources, One philosophy is that our resources 
should be exploited by a privileged few for 
their own benefit. This first philosophy 
holds that if we preserve or develop natural 
resources for the benefit of all the people, 
that is socialism, or some other form of ism. 

The second philosophy holds that our natu- 
ral resources are the cornerstone of a strong, 
free democracy. As such, they must be used 
to advance the well-being and the prosperity 
of all the people. This philosophy holds that 
it is necessary for democratic government to 
make sure that our land and water, our for- 
ests and our minerals, are used wisely, and 
not exploited for the benefit of a few. 

You know which of these philosophies I 
believe in. It is the same one that the great 
majority of the American people believe in. 

I am happy to be able to say that since 
I was out here in 1948, we have been making 
progress in strengthening the policy of using 
our resources for the benefit of all the people, 
This Congress has been moving forward—not 
backward. 

I am particularly happy to say this to you 
here in Casper. 

Wyoming is a State with tremendous natu- 
ral resources. Here in Wyoming, the great 
plains of the West, with their abundant 
agricultural possibilities, rise to meet the 
high plateaus and mountains, rich in min- 
erals and water power. 

Not so long ago, this part of the country 
‘was considered “way out west.” That phrase 
meant something more than physical dis- 
tance, It expressed the attitude of too many 
people in important places in the East, to- 
ward the real needs of this great region. 

This country, way out west, was a source 
of low-priced raw materials for the East. It 
was an area where eastern money could be 
invested for quick, spectacular profits. The 
real needs of this western country were not 
understood or appreciated. Because it was 
“way out west,” too many people, both in and 
out of Government, just didn’t care about 
the future of this part of the country. 

You know where that spendthrift, care- 
less philosophy led us. Much of the best 
range land was badly damaged, some almost 
beyond recovery. Precious topsoils were 
washed down the rivers. The cream was 
skimmed off the mineral deposits. The 
primary emphasis was on quick exploita- 
tion of resources. The whole idea was to 
make money quickly and then move on, 

I am sure that you businessmen, farmers, 
and ranchers remember the tragic results 
of this philosophy. Tou are still fighting 
to recover from the loss and waste of that 
era. But now the American people are with 
you. They have renounced the narrow, 
selfish view of hatural resources, 

For 17 years, with one brief set-back, you 
have had a Government that recognizes its 
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responsibility for helping to preserve and 
develop natural resources. This is a Gov- 
ernment that works with you, not against 
ou. 

: The contrast between the enlightened, 
democratic approach to the use of our natu- 
ral resources, and the selfish, antidemo- 
cratic approach, is plain here in Wyoming. 
About 50 miles north of Casper lies Teapot 
Dome. About 50 miles southwest is the new 
Kortes Dam, 

The name Teapot Dome stands as an ever- 
lasting symbol of the greed and privilege 
that underlay one philosophy about the West. 
It is not only a reminder that there were 
selfish or misguided individuals seeking 
special privileges. There are always such 
individuals. It is also a reminder of what 
can happen in your own front yard when 
you have the wrong kind of government in 
Washington. 

Kortes Dam is a product of a different 
philosophy about resources, and a different 
kind of government. High up in a moun- 
tain canyon on the North Platte River, this 
dam is a new source of wealth and strength 
for the people of the West. This is an ex- 
ample of the right way to use natural re- 
sources for the benefit of all the people. 

When the Kortes power plant goes into 
operation this year its three turbines will 
add 36,000 kilowatts of electricity to our 
national store of energy. It will be tied 
into a network of transmission lines and 
teamed up with the plant at Seminoe Dam 
2 miles upstream and with other plants 
downstream. This development will bring 
light and power to thousands of homes, 
farms, and industries in Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Nebraska. 

Furthermore, Kortes Dam is a part of the 
reclamation work of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The dam is built as part of a project 
which will bring more water tc irrigated 
lands. The income from the power pro- 
duced at Kortes will help repay the invest- 
ment in irrigation work. 

The completion of Kortes Dam is thus a 
step toward developing natural resources for 
the welfare of the people. But this dam has 
another significance. It is based upon a 
recognition of the fact that water and land 
and forests must be treated together. We 
can make proper use of our resources only 
if we base our plans on that fact. 

Like many of you here today, I was born 
and raised in the Missouri Valley. Like you, 
I have seen at first hand the terrible effects 
of looking at resources separately. When too 
much sod on the plains was broken to plant 
crops, when the range land was overgrazed, 
the result was not only a loss of grassland and 
soil cover. The result was floods, and dust 
storms, and a heritage of waste that has had 
to be slowly and painfully overcome. 

Today we know that soil and forest conser- 
vation, flood control and the development 
of power, navigation, and irrigation, must all 
be tackled and solved together. We have 
learned that a great river valley cannot be 
developed in piece-meal fashion. It is not 
possible to separate the land from the water. 
It is foolish to prepare for floods downstream 
but to pay no attention to soil cover and 
small creeks upstream. 

It has taken years for us to o. our 
efforts in line with this concept of the inter- 
relationship of all resources. We have met 
great opposition from selfish or short-sighted 
people—although I am glad to say that many 
have gradually been converted to the right 
viewpoint as the soundness of what we are 
trying to do has been demonstrated, We still 
have far to go. But the progress we have 
made in the last 17 years is tremendous. 

Here in the Missouri Valley, which covers 
one-sixth of the counrty, work is going for- 
ward to develop the land, water, and forests, 
We have embarked on these enterprises in 
the best democratic tradition. Our success 
has been possible because of private initia- 
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tive, coupled with cooperative work by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. 

You can see the results all about you. The 
city of Casper lies in the midst of an area 
containing about half a million acres of 
irrigated land. Private enterprise and local, 
State, and Federal Governments are all play- 
ing a part in making irrigation farming more 
secure and more productive. Not the least 
part of the success of irrigation farming is 
due to the national investment in irrigation 
and power facilities by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

That investment is good for the farmer, 
and it means a more stable economy for the 
people in town. For the Nation as a whole 
the investment in sound reclamation work is 
part of our broad effort to create a growing 
economy. 

Here in the western part of the Missouri 
Valley we have also been working to conserve 
and improve range lands. For the long-run 
success of livestock ranchers, a well-grassed 
and well-watered range is essential. 

Before 1934 almost nothing had been done 
to create that kind of range. Since then 
much has been done on both private and 
public lands. We have found better grasses 
to provide improved cover and more profita- 
ble grazing. We have learned to build small 
ponds and reservoirs, as a defense against 
drought. 

Right here in Natrona County, within the 
past 10 years, 2,000 stock-water ponds have 
been built. With more watering places, cat- 
tle and sheep can spread out over the range 
instead of overgrazing some parts and let- 
ting good grass go to waste on other parts. 

This range-improvement work means a 
more productive and secure livestock in- 
dustry, It is important also in another way. 
Poor management of range lands contrib- 
utes to floods and allows silt to go down 
the rivers to fill up the power and irriga- 
tion reservoirs, Good ement of range 
lands prevents erosion, helps to hold back 
floods, and protects our investments in res- 
ervoirs. 

We should be proud of the work we have 
been doing—on the range lands, in irriga- 
tion, in power development, and all the other 
parts of our resource work. Green fields, 
blue reservoirs, clear streams, and shining 
new transmission lines tell of the advances 
we have made. 

In the development and use of our re- 
sources, however, some of the most challeng- 
ing tasks still lie ahead. 

We need to put more of our land under 
good conservation practices. We need to 
build more ponds and reservoirs on the 
ranges, and dikes to spread water more 
evenly over the land, Millions of acres need 
reseeding. We are far from a balanced range 
program. Through the agricultural con- 
servation program, we are making a national 
investment on private range lands which is 
considerably larger per acre than the amount 
the Government is spending on public range 
lands. Incidentally, the amount we are 
spending on the public range lands is less 
than 1 percent per acre per year. 

Another feld in which greater effort is 
needed is the control of insect pests. Here 
in Wyoming, there is a serious plague of 
grasshoppers. The Federal Government 
should bear its full share of the cost of over- 
coming this plague through the excellent 
Federal-State cooperative program that has 
been worked out. 

In the forests, we need to build more roads, 
so that we can reach the timber and use it. 

Along the rivers, we need more sound ir- 
rigation projects. In addition, we need 
other works to control and use the waters 
of the rivers—from the small creeks and 
tributaries in the mountains all the way 
down to the mouths of the main streams. 

Minerals must be conserved, too, in the 
sense that we must take out of the ground 
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all that can economically be extracted, and 
must increase our exploration for new 
sources, 

Furthermore, we need to go ahead rapidly 
to conserve our limited water supplies. Out 
here in the West, water has always been rela- 
tively scarce. And as more and more water 
is put to beneficial use, it is becoming more 
and more necessary to conserve every drop. 
Even in the East, it is becoming obvious that 
more needs to be done to assure an adequate 
supply of good water. e 

This water problem is not only serious for 
farmers and for cities and towns. In many 
parts of the country it is also a serious 
problem for industries. For example, down 
south of here in Colorado there are huge 
reserves of oil shale. In the years to come, 
we may well need to obtain oil from that 
shale. It will take a lot of water to do so, 
however, and there is a real question whether 
there is enough water for that purpose. 

This whole problem of limited water sup- 
plies and growing water uses, is the reason I 
appointed a Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion earlier this year. I asked some of the 
best experts I could find to serve on that 
Commission, including several from the 
Western States. They are making a thor- 
ough study of the facts, and should give us 
some sound recommendations for our future 
progress. 

As we move forward in our use of resources, 
we must improve the organization of the 
Federal Government so that its part of the 
development job can be done better and with 
more effective participation by State and 
local governments. 

There are still reactionary forces that op- 
pose every forward-looking proposal to de- 
velop the resources and increase the pros- 
perity of the West. The philosophy that pro- 
duced Teapot Dome is not dead. 

But these reactionary forces are fighting a 
losing battle. We have been overcoming 
their opposition for 17 years. And we are 
going to go right on beating them. 

Those who are opposing us now are the 
same ones who said the soil-conservation 
program would regiment. the American 
farmer. A few years back they asserted that 
it was socialism for the Government to lend 
money to farmers to build rural electric 
lines. They claimed it was a boondoggle to 
plan shelter belts of trees on the plains. 

Now they’re for those things. They ad- 
mit that these programs have been good for 
the country. All they want to do now is to 
prevent any further progress. 

But their past record is clear and plain. 
And their new arguments are no better 
than their old ones. 

The American people will continue to go 
right ahead, taking the practical, sensible 
steps that are needed to build a better future, 
We are a strong, free people. We know that 
to continue free and strong, we must wisely 
develop and use the resources with which 
nature has endowed us. 

The money we spend for effective conserva- 
tion work is a sound investment in better 
living for ourselves and our children. We 
will not be dismayed by those who say the 
cost of such investments is too great. The 
cost of not making them would be far 
greater. We cannot afford to slacken our 
efforts, for this is work which is vital to our 
future. 

Today, more than ever before, we can see 
how important it is that we take these steps 
to develop our resources. We are engaged 
in a world-wide struggle to bring lasting 
peace to the world. In that struggle, we 
are being opposed by a cynical imperialism 
which asserts that freedom and democracy 
are soft and incapable of strong action. 

We can prove how false, how hollow, are 
the claims of communism. But we can 
prove that only by deeds. We must demon- 
strate that our free country, along with other 
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free countries, can achieve strength, pros- 
perity, and growing welfare for our people, 

To do so, we must continue to move for- 
ward in our use of natural resources. We 
must not permit any backsliding toward the 
old philosophy of private greed and the pub- 
lic be damned. We must continue to look 
upon our resources as a public trust, to be 
preserved and increased as the physical basis 
for a growing future. 

In the tremendous conflict that exists in 
the world today, our fundamental strength is 
our belief in the worth of the individual, 
under God. Our whole democratic tradition 
rests on our faith that freemen, working to- 
gether in cooperation, can achieve justice 
and well-being for themselves and for one 
another. 

In that faith, we shall move forward on the 
path of freedom and peace. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT LARAMIE, Wyo. 


It is always a pleasure to visit Laramie, a 
landmark of the old West. It is a particular 
pleasure to speak here at the University of 
Wyoming, a symbol of the new West. 

The West exerts a strong influence on the 
imagination of Americans. The stirring 
drama of the opening of the West is a part 
of our national folklore. 

It is a tradition that the West is a coun- 
try of great distances and of isolated com- 
munities, of many days of travel between 
cities. That tradition has left a deep im- 
pression on all Americans. 

It had much to do, I think, with the notion 
that many of us once held that the United 
States was a vast distance away from for- 
eign neighbors—that our Nation was an iso- 
lated community separated by days of travel 
from other communities on the globe. 

You know how the West has shrunk. Dis- 
tances seem to have been wiped out by a net- 
work of rails and highways, and now by the 
huge airliners that cross the entire Nation 
in less time than it used to take to cross a 
single county. 

The world's distances have likewise shrunk, 
To put Laramie in its right perspective, you 
should erect signposts in the center of town 
that read like this: One pointing east that 
says, “London, 30 hours”; one pointing 
west that says, “Shanghai, 44 hours”; one 
pointing south, “Santiago, 35 hours”; and 
one pointing north, “Moscow, 45 hours.” 

These are the normal flight times of com- 
mercial airliners, 

There are military planes that fly even 
faster. : 

It took two World Wars to bring home to 
us the fact that world distances have disap- 
peared, We are next-door neighbors now to 
people in other countries who once were 
scarcely more than names to us, We have 
become citizens of a larger community—the 
whole world. 

It is the great problem—and the great chal- 
lenge of our age—that strangers have become 
fellow citizens at a time when the world is 
so deeply divided. We have been forced into 
a common citizenship with peoples who do 
not understand our conceptions of demo- 
cratic life. We must recognize—whether we 
like it or not—that we are neighbors with a 
government which denies all the values of 
the American tradition, indeed of all ethical 
and moral traditions, and which seeks to 
spread its doctrine over the entire earth. We 
have become neighbors of a new and terrible 
tyranny. 

Tyranny is not new in the world. As long 
as democracy has existed, tyranny has also 
existed. But never before has it been so 
dificult for tyranny and democracy to find a 
basis for peaceful coexistence. 

There are two reasons for this. The first 
reason I have already mentioned—the elim- 
ination of distances. Where once we could 
ignore a far-off tyranny there no longer are 
any far-off places. Today everybody on the 
globe is our neighbor. 
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The second reason is that the new tyranny 
of Soviet communism is giving no evidence 
that it is willing to let the free world exist 
peacefully, Communism has clearly shown 
its purpose to penetrate free countries, to 
divide free peoples and confuse them, to sub- 
vert their institutions, and to weaken their 
resistance. This is a method of attack far 
more subtle than the ancient and direct 
method of military attack. It requires more 
understanding, more alertness, and more de- 
termination on the part of those who want 
to preserve their freedom. 

How do we meet this overriding problem— 
the most important one of our time? 

I will tell you two things we cannot do. 

First, we cannot compromise our own social 
and ethical beliefs. We know, as our ances- 
tors knew, that tyranny is evil. We know 
that this newest form of tyranny is a com- 
pound of evils. Communism denies all that 
we have come to know as democracy, It de- 
nies freedom and liberty and human dignity. 
It denies God. We cannot meet the chal- 
lenge by any form of compromise with such 
beliefs, 

Second, we cannot isolate ourselves. The 
leadership of the free world, the hopes of 
millions of people who have not our strength 
and our resources depend on us. But even 
if we could forget our friends we know that 
there is no salvation even for ourselves in 
any passive policy of withdrawal, If we per- 
mitted communism to engulf the rest of the 
world and to roll up to our borders there 
would be no peace and no security for us. 

We cannot compromise our principles, 

We cannot withdraw from the world. 

What can we do? y 

We can do this: We can, together with oth- 
er nations of the free world, clearly demon- 
strate the superiority of the ideals of freedom 
over the iron hand of tyranny. We can make 
clear that democracy and freedom bring to 
each individual, each day, more of what he 
wants than any other system of government. 

The free world must demonstrate moral 
superiority. It must demonstrate material 
superiority. 

The free world has the resources to make 
that demonstration. It has the tremendous 
advantage that always adheres to the cause 
of justice, liberty, and respect for human 
dignity. With leadership, with unity, with 
steadfastness, that demonstration of moral 
and material superiority can be made. 

As the strength and the effectiveness of 
the system of freedom are made clear over 
the globe—as the peoples who now stand in 
doubt turn to democracy—the danger of 
Communist domination will dwindle and 
finally disappear. The struggle for peace, 
security, and stability in world affairs can 
be won. 

This is a long-time project. I know that 
the American people are impatient. But in 
this instance we must be more than patient. 
The conflict that exists in world affairs will 
be with us for a long, long time. There is no 
quick way, no easy way, to end it. 

In all our relations with other nations 
we are following a consistent and forthright 
policy to strengthen the cause of freedom 
and bring about stability and peace in world 
affairs. 

We are working, first of all, for unity among 
the nations. The foremost expression of our 
will for unity is our work within the United 
Nations. The United Nations was created on 
our soil. Its headquarters are in this coun- 
try. We have worked unceasingly to make 
the United Nations and its affiliated organ- 
izations strong and effective agencies of 
peace and international cooperation. 

We have done our best to settle—through 
the United Nations—some of the difficulties 
in the world today. You know the record, 
You know of the vetoes. You know that 
failures in the United Nations cannot be 
laid to any lack of good faith on our part 
or any lack of trying. 
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In spite of all difficulties, the United Na- 
tions has done—and is continuing to do— 
work of tremendous value in helping the na- 
tions of the world to get along with one an- 
other and solve their common problems, 
This work must continue—and it will 
continue. 

As long as I am President we shall sup- 
port the United Nations with every means 
at our command. 

Within the larger framework of the United 
Nations, we have joined the countries of 
western Europe in a great combined effort 
to assure their economic recovery and politi- 
cal stability. 

The decisive vote of 60 to 8 by which the 
Senate a few days ago approved the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1950 is a forceful ex- 
pression of the determination of the Ameri- 
can people to carry forward our constructive 
foreign policy. This action by the Senate, 
following a large favorable vote by the House 
of Representatives, assures our partners in 
western Europe that we will successfully 
complete the great recovery program that 
was launched 2 years ago. 

To promote international peace and secu- 
rity in vital areas, we joined first with the 
other Republics of North and South America 
in the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro and then 
with Canada and 10 European nations in the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Through the mutual 
defense assistance program, we have joined 
with a number of other free nations to 
strengthen our common military defense 
against aggression. 

In the former enemy countries of Germany 
and Japan, we have been working to restore 
them to the society of free nations as 
rapidly as they can build firm and reliable 
democratic institutions. 

Our efforts in Germany have been delayed 
by the attempts of the Soviet Union to turn 
Germany into another Communist satellite. 
Nevertheless, Western Germany has made 
great progress along the road toward de- 
mocracy. We believe that the Germans will 
continue to bulld upon these elements in 
their tradition which are good. We want 
Germany to become more closely integrated 
with the free nations of Europe. 

In Japan, we have also seen encouraging 
progress. The Japanese people, who have not 
had the same long familiarity with demo- 
cratic ideals, are nonetheless learning the 
ways of democracy. They are rebuilding their 
economy along more democratic lines. In 
one field after another, the Japanese are re- 
establishing their contacts with the rest of 
the world in preparation for a resumption of 
full membership in the international com- 
munity. 

Elsewhere in Asia, we are encouraging the 
aspirations of the millions of people who are 
striving to establish new democratic govern- 
ments. In this part of the world, we have 
witnessed since the end of the war a tre- 
mendous event in history—the birth of a 
great group of new nations—India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, South Korea, and 
the Philippines. These new nations are now 
consolidating their independence and work- 
ing out their problems of internal security 
and stability. 

We welcome these new countries into the 
family of nations. We can, and shall, con- 
tinue to give them support, material as well 
as moral, in their struggle to maintain their 
freedom. 

The credit of $100,000,000 to the United 
States of Indonesia is one type of material 
aid. Another type is the technical assistance 
we shall make available to underdeveloped 
countries under the program that has be- 
come known as point 4. This was approved 
by the Senate last week after earlier au- 
thorization by the House. Point 4 provides 
an example of broad-scale collective action 
on the part of many countries to bring the 
benefit of better living conditions to millions 
of individuals now suffering from ill health, 
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illiteracy, and poverty. The point 4 pro- 
gram is one of the greatest contributions we 
can make to the cause of freedom. 

While our support of the new nations of 
Asia has been of real benefit to them, we 
have recently been unable to be of any as- 
sistance at all to the people of one vast 
area—China. Since the Chinese Nationalist 
Government disintegrated and the Chinese 
Communists seized control on the mainland, 
the plight of hundreds of millions of Chinese 
has been tragic. Their new taskmasters have 
been heartlessly indifferent to the worst 
famine which has occurred in China in 100 
years. 

We have been working for some time on 
steps which our country might take to feed at 
least some of these stricken people. The at- 
titude of the present authorities in China 
has forced the withdrawal of American offi- 
cial representatives from that country. How- 
ever, there are still a number of American 
religious, educational, and charitable organi- 
zations which have representatives in China 
who might be able to help out. We are now 
trying to find a way for the Government to 
get food into the hands of these private 
agencies for distribution in China. 

We do not know whether “marae apices 
organizations will be permitted by — 
nese Communist authorities to provide this 
assistance. The Communists so far have 
tried to deny the existence of afamine. They 
have rebuffed the efforts of others to discover 
the facts. They have even sent to the Soviet 
Union food which is desperately needed by 
the Chinese peaple. Nevertheless we shall 
keep on trying to find ways to get some food 
to the Chinese people. 

In Asia, and in the rest of the world, we 
are trying to do far more than to bring relief 
to people who are in want. We are working 
eee ee e eee 
kind of world economy in which nations 
be self-sustaining over the long run by their 
own efforts. This is of great importance, be- 
cause there can never be political stability 
and peace unless there is a reasonable degree 
of economic stability and prosperity. 

Our world economic policies are aimed at 
breaking down the barriers to world trade. 
We believe that a high level of trade can 
raise standards of living in our own country 
and every other country. This is the purpose 
of our reciprocal trade agreements program, 
and it is the purpose of the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

Our economic policies are also aimed at 
increasing the international fiow of invest- 
ment capital. The industrial growth of un- 
derdeveloped areas will mean more produc- 
tion, better markets, and a stronger world 
economy. 

All our international policies, taken to- 
gether, form a program designed to strength- 
en and unite the free world in its resistance 
to the spread of communism. They are 
aimed at banding the free countries together 
in a great demonstration that the free way 
of life is more rewarding to the individual 
than any form of tyranny, old or new. 

I say again that we have a long task ahead. 
It may be many years before we can be sure 
that communism is no longer a threat, that 
our goals of stability and peace have been 
attained. 

But those goals are clearly within our 
reach. The non-Communist nations to- 
gether have two-thirds of the world’s people 
and three-fourths of the world’s productive 
power. 

And we have much more than mere quan- 
tity or mere strength. We have the greatest 
attraction of all—human freedom. Our sys- 
tem of life satisfies the most fundamental 
desire of man—the opportunity to be his 
Own master. 

We can have faith that with these qual- 
ities and the help of the Almighty we will 
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attain a just and lasting peace throughout 
the world. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WESTERN TOUR 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
much interested in the remarks of the 
President of the United States, and the 
leader of his party, as he makes his way 
through several of our Rocky Mountain 
States. 

There is the usual pattern of party 
strut, the sweaty flogging of nonexistent 
villains, or of devils long since dehorned. 
There is the claim of scintillant party 
virtues and the reiterated notion that 
everything good in the world commenced 
17 years ago. 

Then there are the magic remedies 
dealing with the symptoms of deep- 
seated ills caused by the doctor’s own 
bad medicine. One is reminded of the 
physician who achieved a reputation for 
curing fits, and who thereafter always 
induced fits in his patients so that he 
could cure them. 

The President’s cure is always the 
same: more of the taxpayers’ money and 
more Federal control. In Nebraska it 
was the Brannan plan. In Wyoming, 
reclamation is to stooge for a super Mis- 
sour Valley Authority to revolve in its 
own orbit, independent of the people, the 
States, and the Federal Government. 

At Casper, Wyo., the President, refer- 
ring to developments in reclamation, 
said: 

We still have far to go, but the progress we 
have made in the last 17 years is tremendous, 


Why the last 17 years, Mr. President? 
The progress has been tremendous since 
the pioneers first went into the western 
country. More than 85 percent of the 
Nation’s total irrigated area has been 
developed by private money and private 
enterprise and without partisanship. 

Indeed, the partisan referenc2 to the 
last 17 years, in relation to the develop- 
ment of reclamation, is especially inap- 
propriate and unfortunate in view of the 
fact that Members of Congress from the 

West, and all westerners, having the 
slightest claim to foresight, have recog- 
nized that for obvious reasons, partisan- 
ship in this matter must be put aside; 
there must be unified approaches and 
programs if we are to have the construc- 
tive assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the development of our resources 
where the problems are too great for in- 
dividual or local governmental solutions. 

During the time that I have been a 
Member of this body—I have served on 
the old Irrigation and Reclamation Com- 
mittee, and as a member of its successor, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs—I have never known of an in- 
stance where a project was authorized or 
not authorized to serve a partisan politi- 
cal purpose. 

We get a better view of the blundering 
injustice and harmful provocations re- 
sulting from partisan attempts to mo- 
nopolize credit for the advancement of 
our reclamation programs, when we re- 
member that the National Reclamation 
Act of June 17, 1902, the basis of all 
such developments, was sponsored by the 
then Senator H. C. Hansbrough, Repub- 
lican, of North Dakota, and the then 
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Congressman F. G. Newlands, Democrat, 
of Nevada, and approved by Republican 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

We get a better view of this presiden- 
tial foreshortening of history into a 
partisan span of 17 years when we note 
that Mr, Truman muffed the opportunity 
which could have been grasped with just 
a little bigness of spirit, to pay appro- 
priate tribute at Cheyenne to the late 
Republican Senator Joseph M. Carey, 
author of the Carey Act approved August 
18, 1894, which authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant desert lands to 
the States for the development of irri- 
gation and reclamation. That Republi- 
can-sponsored act was approved by Dem- 
ocratic President Grover Cleveland. 

The home of Senator Joseph Carey 
was at Cheyenne, and grandchildren are 
living there at the present time. The 
people of the West are proud of the in- 
spired and effective trail-blazing pioneer 
efforts of Republican Senator Joseph M. 
Carey, of Cheyenne, Wyo., in further- 
ance of reclamation. 

But what does that matter during a 
partisan political trip made at the tax- 
payers’ expense? Heaven on earth did 
not start until 17 years ago, and nothing 
else is worth mentioning, 

But even during that proclaimed 17 
years of utopia, from which I suppose 
we are to infer the fantastic falsity of 
unfailing yearly Treasury surpluses and 
freedom from national debt, freedom 
from war, freedom from fear of war, 
freedom from domestic treacheries, 
freedom from unemployment, freedom 
from high taxes, and freedom from 
catastrophic failure of foreign policies, 
western Republicans in Congress never- 
theless continued to cooperate with 
members of the President’s party to ad- 
vance the interests of reclamation. 

Thus the Democratic Seventy-ninth 
Congress made the largest appropria- 
tions for reclamation up to that time 
amounting to $240,000,000. The suc- 
ceeding Republican Eightieth Congress 
upped this more than 50 percent to 
$389,000,000. 

Another example of the right way as 
contrasted with partisan, sneak punch 
approaches: The Flood Control Act of 
1944 was amended to require certain 
preferential dedications for the most ad- 
vantageous use of water in the arid and 
semiarid States. The amendment pro- 
vided for much-needed integration of ef- 
fort between Government agencies, such 
as Reclamation and the Army engineers; 
it required consultation with the affect- 
ed States and all interested parties, offi- 
cial and private, with opportunity for 
protest to Congress before authorizations 
for projects would be made. 

The authors and sponsors of this 
amendment were the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], Democrat, 
and your speaker, the junior Senator 
from Colorado, Republican. 

The President was singing off key at 
Cheyenne, and one can only hope that his 
strident vocalisms will not upset the 
harmonies of approach necessary for 
moving forward with our reclamation 
programs, 
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In his singleminded preoccupation 
with getting in his partisan plug for 
the unalloyed blessing to the people of 
the last 17 years of his kind of Federal 
Government, the President neglected a 
great opportunity to pay deserved trib- 
ute to the free American men and wo- 
men who made their danger-ridden trek 
to that part of our country, whose un- 
subsidized bivouacs and pioneer cabins 
were the citadels of their dauntless hope, 
courage, and independence, who settled 
the lands, utilized the waters of the 
streams, built up their herds, who opened 
the mines and oil fields, who developed a 
superior civilization long prior to 17 
years ago, and who developed a spirit for 
freedom which will outlast and will miti- 
gate, if it does not cure, the afflictions of 
the past 17 years. 

Those pioneers died too soon. How did 
they ever get along without the thought 
control of official propaganda from 
Washington, without the aid of the plan- 
ners of the Federal Government, without 
technical assistance and supervision, 
socialized medicine and Brannan plans, 
without the joy of paying one-third of 
their incomes to government, the joy of 
price controls, of making out endless 
forms, and submission to countless other 
governmental nuisances? 

Mr. Truman at Cheyenne said: 

+ * + spirit of the frontier is exactly 
what I want to talk about today. 


He also said: 

And today’s frontiers call for the same pio- 
neering vision, the same resourcefulness, the 
same courage that were displayed by the 
men and women who challenged our geo- 
graphical frontiers a century ago. 


Today’s frontiers do indeed call for 
the vision, resourcefulness, and the 
courage of the western pioneers. But 
unhappily there is not the slightest play 
for those qualities in Mr. Truman’s com- 
pletely antithetical plans for an omnipo- 
tent, ever expanding, ever present, all 
pervading Federal Government. 

There must be a lot of restlessness in 
the graves of the pioneers out there. 

I hope that I am not too harsh when I 
say that “the spirit of the frontier” is 
the last thing in this world that Mr. 
Truman is competent to talk about. 
Our West, which is a living symbol of 
that spirit, is the last place where he 
should be talking about it. 

Mr. Truman made a number of ref- 
erences to “boom and bust.” I doubt 
whether our western people are ignorant 
of the “bust” possibilities from a “boom” 
that rests on the obsolescence of war, on 
foreign giveaways, on a 50-cent dollar, 
and on borrowed money. 

At Cheyenne, the President said: 

A steady growth in the standards of liv- 
ing of the American people is a goal within 
our ability to attain. 


Then comes this strange statement: 
There are still some— 


The President always has a devil; it 
may be some old, potbellied Republican 
reactionary, or some fellow under the 
bed in Wall Street, but there is always a 
devil. Watch these words: 

There are still some who look upon the 
goal of an ever-expanding economy as a pipe 
dream. 
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That was a strange devil for the Pres- 
ident to kick around. The only people 
that I know of who rejected the goal of 
an ever-expanding economy were those 
economic disease carriers responsible for 
the planning mania of the President's 
party in the thirties who preached that 
we had reached a static economy and 
that, therefore, we must plan and control 
everything to see that everyone got a fair 
share of the bleak and dreary future 
which they predicted for this country. 

Although the defeatist theories basic 
to their planning manias exploded in 
their faces, their plans continue to be 
your plans, Mr. President. 

Everyone with any sense knows and 
has always known that we must have an 
ever-expanding economy—if for no 
other reason than to carry the steadily 
mounting deducts from our payrolls. 
The question is, How are we going to get 
it? And anyone with any sense also 
knows that this must result from in- 
creasing productivity, from more and 
more goods for the buyer’s dollar. 
Everyone with any sense knows that we 
cannot have an ever-expanding healthy 
economy on ever-expanding debt and 
deficits. 

Out in the country which you are now 
visiting, Mr. President, our people want 
their economy to rest on a sound, pay- 
as-you-go basis. They are not misled by 
the consumptive fiush of a prosperity 
which depends upon I O U's to be paid 
by their children and their children's 
children. 

That part of our country has great 
need for the help of a friendly govern- 
ment. It may ask for the temporary 
loan of a cane, but it does not want the 
planner’s opium pipe. 

And by the way, Mr. President, the 
boom and bust of the twenties were not 
repaired, as you intimated, by the pana- 
ceas of the thirties. They merely con- 
tinued unemployment and increased our 
debt. The people out in the West know 
about the war, about World War II, about 
war obsolescence and its replacement; 
they know about the temporary stimu- 
lants of foreign aid. They know about 
the showy and unreal money values rep- 
resented by 50-cent dollars, and they 
know that the same processes which low- 
ered the dollar to 50 cents will, if not 
stopped, lower it to nothing. 

At Cheyenne the President displayed 
solicitude for small business. This, of 
course, was commendable. 

But, Mr. President, once more you are 
working with symptoms of bad govern- 
ment. Reduce the taxes of the small- 
business man, reduce the taxes of his 
suppliers and customers, and his needs 
for credit will become manageable. 
And, Mr. President, our banks are 
jammed with privately owned money 
which would flow in abundance into good 
ventures, But there are no good ven- 
tures for either private or public money 
if taxes do not leave sufficient oppor- 
tunity for profit commensurate with the 
risks, 

Unless we can cut loose from the mad- 
ness which controls our fiscal policies, 
the small-business man will be out of 
business regardless of credit, venture 
capital, or technical assistance. His last 
contribution to our economy will be to 
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put in a line of wheelbarrows so that 
his customers can bring in enough money 
to buy a can of beans. 

Mr. President, there were many small 
businesses in the territory which you are 
traversing which fell by the wayside as a 
direct result of misguided Presidential 
policies. A large number of our citizens 
in the West once engaged in fur farm- 
ing, including many war veterans. They 
have been ruined and are out of business 
because of your tariff policies. They 
were finished off by free importation of 
furs from Russia. Uncle Joe may be a 
prisoner of the Russian Politburo, but 
our fur farmers are the prisoners of offi- 
cial stupidity. 

There are a lot of small mines which 
operated in the Rocky Mountain region, 
Mr. President. They, too, are out of 
business because of Presidential tariff 
policies. They cannot compete with the 
avalanche of low-cost copper, lead, and 
zine which is pouring into this country 
as a result of those policies. On your 
trip, you speak, Mr. President, of main- 
taining our standards of living. How 
are you going to do that when you open 
our markets to the low-cost products of 
foreign mines? Our idle miners ane 
their families and the service businesses 
depending on them, would like to have 
the answer. 

Ah, Mr. President, the destruction of 
our small mines is not an accidental, 
thoughtless result. The injury does not 
result from a ricochet shot. A repre- 
sentative of your executive department 
appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, where 
he was asked this question by the junior 
Senator from Colorado: 

Is your theory, Doctor, based upon build- 
ing up a mining industry, and only that part 
of our mining industry which could, when 
built up, compete with imports? 


The gentleman replied—“That is cor- 
rect.” (Page 54, hearings on S. 240, S. 
2105, S. 2230, and S. 2320, held in July 
and August of 1949.) That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was a sentence of death to all of 
our small-mining businesses and to all 
but a few of our largest ones. 

Out in the oil States of the West, Mr. 
President, the impact of excessive oil 
importations is bound to reduce produc- 
tion, reduce prices, reduce exploratory 
operations, and reduce employment of 
oil workers. Those effects hurt the lit- 
tle as well as the big operator. They 
hurt all the small businesses and pay- 
rolls that are dependent upon the suc- 
cess of those oil ventures such as those 
you referred to at Cheyenne, the “drug 
stores, filling stations, and retail stores.” 
The speech on the subject made yester- 
day by the junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ngeety] is worthy of the 
most serious consideration by your tariff 
tinkerers. : 

How long will it take us to learn that 
we must maintain healthy, prosperous, 
expanding domestic production of the 
strategic raw materials necessary for war 
as well as peace purposes? Visit the At- 
lantic coast, and 5 years after the war 
there can be found shore lines stained 
with oil from tankers torpedoed while 
trying to bring their desperately needed 
cargoes into our ports. There can be 
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seen the derelicts of ships destroyed by 
the enemy while trying to reach safe 
harbor with badly needed strategic 
minerals. : 

We thought we had learned the lesson 
in World War I. We thought we had 
learned the lesson in World War II. But 
already addle-pated planners tell us to 
keep everything in the ground and argue 
the patent nonsense that production of 
strategic materials, like an electric-light 
switch, can be turned on and off to suit 
our needs. 

Mr. President, in your talk at Chey- 

_ enne you stated: 

The task of economic expansion requires 
using all the resources of this great Nation. 
Of the nearly 4,000,000 business concerns in 
our country, more than 90 percent are usually 
classified as small. These small concerns 
provide jobs for over 20,000,000 people— 
roughly, half of private, nonfarm employ- 
ment. If we are to have an expanding econ- 
omy, small business must provide its share 
of the additional jobs needed. In doing so 
it will not only create new payrolls for 
workers; it will also enlarge markets gen- 
erally for other businessmen and farmers. 


We cannot ride it both ways, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Businesses destroyed by adverse 
tariff policies and confiscatory taxation 
do not add to our payrolls. The little 
businesses of this country do not have 
elaborate labor-saving assembly lines. 
A large part of their costs goes for the 
handwork of employees receiving high 
wages necessary for sustaining our su- 
perior standards of living. Those little 
businesses support the one-factory towns 
which characterize and buttress our 
economy. And yet at this moment, Mr. 
President, your agents are in Europe 
urging the countries over there to aim 
their competition in this country at the 
very small businesses for which you 
profess solicitude. 

Ah, but do not worry about that, Mr. 
President. Mr. Hoffman has figured it 
all out. He would put the displaced 
workers on unemployment relief or re- 
train them or induce them to migrate 
to other work centers. 

And who will employ these displaced 
workers? Obviously, not the other 
stricken small businesses. They will go 
to work for the big companies, if there 
are jobs, and that, Mr. President, is the 
way your agents would fight and elimi- 
nate monopoly and encourage little 
business. 

Have a good trip, Mr. President. You 


will find the people in the West very 


hospitable but not as stupid as you think. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
press dispatches today give reports of 
the speeches and comments made by the 
President at Boise, Idaho, yesterday and 
at Grand Coulee Dam, Wash., today. 
I am impressed by a report which I find 
in the Washington Evening Star of to- 
day in which reference is made to a com- 
ment by the President to the effect that 
it is time to get some action on his pro- 
posal to create a Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. It is interesting to note that 
the President is forthright in referring 
to this proposal as an authority. His 
administration, and the leaders therein 
who have been advocating the establish- 
ment of an authority for the past 2 years 
have been calling the authority an “ad- 
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ministration.” I presume that is for the 
purpose of avoiding the harsh connota- 
tion which is found in the word “au- 
thority.” The same dispatch in the. 
Evening Star tells us that the President 
believes “the Columbia Valley Authority 
is a necessary next step in the sensible 
democratic development of the resources 
of the Northwest.” 

Mr. President, I contend that under the 
existing program, the Congress, the Fed- 
eral agencies and the people in the area 
affected are now proceeding in an or- 
derly, democratic way to develop the 
great resources in the Northwestern 
area. 


During the past 17 years an ever- 


growing group of self-seeking politicians 
has been trying to guide the American 
people, their Government, and their 
representatives, down a primrose path 
known as “planned economy.” This road 
leads to the so-called welfare or socialist 
state—a national poorhouse to which our 
deluded British friends are now making 
a mass migration, 

Some thousands of Socialist planners 
have found their way into practically 
all departments and agencies of our Fed- 
eral Government, and have used the op- 
portunities afforded by these positions 
of vantage as a means to fasten shackles 
of Government control and regulation on 
our lives, liberties, occupations, associa- 
tions, and properties. Their common 
plan and purpose is destruction of all 
forms of freedom and free enterprise by 
which the wealth, development, and 
present level of living in this country 
have been made possible. 

For the Socialists, the ruin of our Re- 
public is expected to open the door to 
unlimited personal power. For the Com- 
munists and their sympathizers, such a 
result will produce world-wide Soviet 
supremacy; while for the average Amer- 
ican citizen, the destruction of our rep- 
resentative Government will eventually 
and inevitably lead to poverty and slav- 
ery. 

The aims and ambitions of the Social- 
ist planners were well stated by Rexford 
G. Tugwell, in 1935, when he said: 

When industry is government, and gov- 
ernment is industry, the * * conflict 
in our modern institutions will be abated 
*. This is why the prospect of 
planned economy is so congenial * * 
planning will become a 8 
of Federal Government * * or plan- 
ning will supersede Government. Business 
will be required to dicappear * * * per- 
haps our Constitution and statutes will be 
revised. 


Socialism and communism thrive on 
national disasters, so the disciples of 
planned economy in our land found their 
great opportunity in the dark days of 
1933 when the depression was at its 
worst. At that time, Congress passed 
an act which was, in part, a product of 
New Deal planners. This statute creat- 
ed the Tennessee Valley Authority which 
has subsequently come to be called the 
TVA. 


TVA is a milestone in American his- 


tory, for it is the forerunner of a regu- 
latory regionalism which may follow a 
future liquidation of all State govern- 
ments in our present Union. TVA con- 
tains the means and methods by which 
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such transformations could be made in 
the American way of life; and its politi- 
cal power is now felt by every State, 
county, and city government in a half 
dozen States. 

This organization falls into the famil- 
iar formula and operational pattern of 
Russian plans of the last 30 years. But 
the people of Idaho have had no oppor- 
tunity to vote upon the question of abol- 
ishing their State government; and I am 
not in the United States Senate to liqui- 
date their liberties, properties, hopes, 
and happiness by voting to create a fu- 
ture Federal despotism in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

PLAN NINE AUTHORITIES 

Since 1933, our Socialist planners have 
expanded their thinking from a single 
regional operation, such as TVA, to nine 
regions which are to blanket this whole 
country. The first of these additional 
ventures into sectional socialism and re- 
gional regulation is the proposed Colum- 
bia Valley Administration for the devel- 
opment of an area of about 280,000 
square miles in the States of Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and Montana, and 
portions of Utah, Wyoming, and Ne- 
vada. These lands lie in the watershed 
of the Columbia River, and include near- 
ly 40,000 square miles in Canada, 

Senate bill 1645 relating to the pro- 
posed Columbia Valley Administration, 
or CVA, is now pending in Congress. 
The operations and experience of TVA 
have obviously led to an identity of 
plans and purposes for the future CVA; 
but these two projects nevertheless in- 
volve basic differences which defy ac- 
curate comparison. 

The valley of the Tennessee River had 
long been a poverty-stricken land of 
limited resources, and this area had been 
regularly ravaged by deStructive floods. 
The climate, resources, occupations, cul- 
ture, and standards of living differ great- 
ly from corresponding conditions in the 
Pacific Northwest. An iron-handed rule 
of a Federal feudalism of three appointed 
autocrats has undoubtedly produced 
beneficial results in the TVA area. But 
those same results could have been gain- 
ed without the destruction of American 
freedoms, if Congress had made available 
to the Corps of Engineers and other Fed- 
eral agencies just about half of the funds 
so far expended by TVA. 

As the President takes the stump for 
a possible Columbia Valley Administra- 
tion, I want to make clear my firm belief 
that the supreme values involved are 
the human values. Furthermore, the 
maxim that “human nature cannot be 
left out of human affairs” applies with 
full force and effect to the new project. 
Hence, a good starting point for this dis- 
cussion is the men who will make and 
manage the CVA, and the organization 
they will use for the purpose. 

WOULD EXERCISE POWER 

Section 12 (a) of Senate bill 1645 pro- 
vides that CVA “shall be a wholly owned 
Government corporation.” The private 
corporation thus created to carry on pub- 
lic business will be backed by the political 
power and wealth of our Federal Govern- 
ment; but not being a department, bu- 
reau, or other direct agency of Govern- 
ment, the CVA will be less likely to suffer 
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interference from or any successful in- 
vestigation by Congress. This independ- 
ence will give a fine flexibility through 
which the management of the future 
CVA could set up a regulatory regional- 
ism and would limit ‘the liberties of 
everyone in its area. The self-sufficiency 
and future freedom from control that 
will be enjoyed by. the new organization 
proposed by Senate bill 1645 are empha- 
sized again and again in that bill. For 
example, sections 12 (d) and (e) provide 
that the United States Treasury shall 
set up a CVA administration fund, to 
which Congress may, from time to time, 
add the amounts it appropriates for 
CVA. The new Administration may, 
likewise, pay into the fund; and moneys 
from other sources may also be deposited 
therein. 

The sums thus paid into the United 
States Treasury will not become part of 
the general funds of the United States, 
as they should, by law. Moreover, the 
disbursements from the CVA adminis- 
tration fund will not be controlled by 
lawful or normal processes, such as au- 
thorizations of Congress, for CVA will be 
granted individual power to determine 
what disbursements shall be made and 
for what purposes. 

CONGRESS MIGHT LOSE AUTHORITY 


There is serious doubt whether Con- 
gress can surrender its complete control 
over future funds in the United States 
Treasury—as is thus attempted to be 
done in Senate bill 1645. There is an 
even greater doubt as to the constitution- 
ality of an abdication by which Congress 
would attempt to part with its present 
powers over future Federal appropria- 
tions and future Federal taxation. These 
attempted grants of authority to CVA 
are contained in Senate bill 1645, and 
they clearly invade a number of powers 
that have been delegated only to Con- 
gress by the terms of the United States 
Constitution. 

Perhaps the most startling grant of 
power to CVA is contained in section 16 
(a) of Senate bill 1645. According to 
this section, the proposed administra- 
tion— 
may exercise any of its powers under this act, 
including the power of condemnation, with 
respect to Indian lands, or property, irrespec- 
tive of the manner in which title to such 
lands or property is held. 


Mr. President, many Indian lands are 
the subject of solemn treaty obligations, 
entered into by our Federal Government 
with various Indian tribes. The language 
quoted above from section 16 (a) of Sen- 
ate bill 1645, confers on CVA a power to 
nullify or abrogate these treaties, to the 
full extent of taking treaty lands from 
the Indians by means of condemnation 
suits which would be brought at the in- 
stance of the three directors of CVA— 
a private corporation. Here, indeed, is a 
legal and administrative innovation, 
whereby three officials of a private corpo- 
ration, who are not even employed by 
our Government, are to have a power of 
treaty revocation, which even the State 
Department does not possess. 

In order to endow the proposed Colum- 
bia Valley Administration with extraor- 
dinary powers over the funds, taxes, 
appropriations, and treaties of the Amer- 
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ican people, our political planners are 

apparently bent on stripping Congress 

of its constitutional powers, without even 

25 formality of amending the Constitu- 
ion. 

Senate bill 1645 provides that the pro- 
posed CVA will be administered by a 
board of three directors who will possess 
almost unlimited powers of decision and 
action in matters involving the control 
and use of water, the condemnation and 
flooding of farms for dam sites and reser- 
voirs, the production, distribution, and 
sale of electric power, and other activi- 
ties in which CVA may choose to engage. 
In other words, these three directors will 
possess the power of life and death over 
every person and every enterprise in at 
least the three States of Idaho, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. Could Stalin ask for 
more than this, if he ruled our Pacific 
Northwest? 


PEOPLE HAVE NO VOICE 


The three CVA directors will not be 
chosen according to votes cast by the 
people who live in the area these men will 
rule. Although the people of the pro- 
posed regulatory region will pay 80 to 
85 percent of the costs of CVA, they will 
have nothing to say about the manage- 
ment or direction of the organization. 
The directors will be selected and ap- 
pointed by the President, and, in the last 
analysis, they will answer practically to 
him alone. 

It is within the realm of possibility 
that David E. Lilienthal and J. A. (Cap) 
Krug, the former power manager of TVA, 
may be appointed by the President to 
become directors of CVA, if Senate bill 
1645 is enacted into law. 

These gentlemen will long be remem- 
bered in the Tennessee Valley, for they 
were there in positions of great power 
and responsibility when TVA was guilty 
of calculated cruelties and oppressions in 
its treatment of some 75,000 farmers. 
This story of almost 14,000 American 
families, whose lands—to the extent of 
more than a half-million acres—were 
taken from them, is a saga of suffering 
inflicted on supposedly free, but never- 
theless, defenseless American people. 
Their little farms were condemned and 
bought by arbitrary actions which al- 
lowed appraisals at values acceptable to 
TVA. Those values became the prices 
quoted by TVA on a “take it or leave it” 
basis. The excuse has been offered that 
TVA acted “within the letter of the law”. 
This is, indeed, true, for the socialist 
planners inserted cut-throat provisions 
in the TVA Act—and some of those same 
provisions are in Senate bill 1645. 

To farmers who favor a Columbia Val- 
ley Administration, I ask this question: 
“Where do you expect to go, if CVA con- 
demns your lands and pays you the pit- 
tance it may think you should receive?” 

WATER RIGHTS JEOPARDIZED? 

IF CVA comes into corporate existence, 
thousands of farmers in the Pacific 
Northwest will be faced with the above 
question, and they will have to answer 
it. The very same question may trouble 
the owners of businesses, factories, and 
power companies that would probably be 
wrecked by future operations of CVA. 

Senate bill 1645 confers sweeping pow- 
ers of condemnation on the proposed ad- 
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ministration, and there appears to be lit- 
tle hope of survival for any business, in- 
dustry, utility, farm, or mine which hap- 
pens to obstruct the path of the CVA em- 
pire builders. 

The terrible mistakes made by such 
planners as Henry A. Wallace and the 
British Socialists have proved that it is 
utterly impossible for one man or any 
little group of men to plan intelligently 
for an entire nation or for any consider- 
able part of it. The combined abilities 
of all the Members of Congress are not 
even sufficient to do a satisfactory job. 

Therefore, to invest three politicians 
of good, bad, or indifferent qualifications 
with administrative powers such as those 
provided for in Senate bill 1645, is to in- 
vite disaster; and local governments 
probably will not be able to avert or even 
ameliorate the consequences. 

The question of local participation in 
CVA affairs appears in amusing and mis- 
leading language of section 5 of Senate 
bill 1645. This section provides for par- 
ticipation by “State and local govern- 
ments—to the fullest practicable extent 
in the formulation and execution of pro- 
grams.” But the extent of this proposed 
activity is later limited to “consultation 
and interchange of views,” following 
which CVA will be at liberty to do just 
as it pleases. 

Local participation in the policies, de- 
cisions, and actions of proposed organ- 
izations is an argument that has been 
worn threadbare by excessive use. It is 
just a bit of bait which has never failed 
to lure the luckless local leaders to their 
administrative annihilation. 

Denial of full, fair, and honest partici- 
pation to local governments inescapably 
reveals the alien and antagonistic plans 
and purposes of the future CVA, as well 
as the fundamental loyalties which its 
directors will have. The Pacific North- 
west will be saddled with a three-man 
autocracy whose directors will look and 
answer only to the President in Wash- 
ington. Even a right of appeal as to 
some possible grievances will be denied 
the people; and as to other grievances, 
the people will be destitute of any effec- 
tive protection against the administra- 
tive tyranny of CVA. 

Section 6 of Senate bill 1645 contains 
a grant of general powers which include 
promotion of navigation, control of 
floods, conservation and reclamation of 
lands, forests, minerals, fish, and wild- 
life, and the generation, transmission, 
and distribution of electric energy. In 
order to carry out these well-nigh un- 
limited controls of life and living, CVA 
will have power to buy, sell, condemn, 
and otherwise deal in and with all kinds 
of property. 

The new administration can engage 
in manufacturing, banking, and other 
businesses which may, and probably will, 
compete with, and even destroy private 
enterprises. 

POWER DOMINATES IRRIGATION 

Senate bill 1645 shows that the pro- 
duction, distribution, and sale of electric 
energy will be by far the most important 
activity of CVA. To the farmers of the 
entire Pacific Northwest I give this grave 
warning: Do not forget that CVA will 
give its immensely profitable production 
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of power a high priority over your farms 
and their irrigation. This statement 
may be denied by Socialist defenders of 
CVA, but my warning contains a truth 
fully proved by the record of the TVA, 
the model that CVA will follow. 

If CVA brings its “blessings of social- 
ized planning” to the Pacific Northwest, 
the farmers, and those in allied activ- 
ities, will be vitally interested in ques- 
tions of irrigation, water rights, and 
reclamation. 

Eminent, legal authorities who have 
studied the proposed CVA act have an- 
nounced that the bill will permit CVA 
to condemn and take water rights. In 
the semiarid States of the Pacific North- 
west this power is practically one of 
life and death, but it is obviously one 
which CVA will use liberally in order to 
fashion fabulous, tax-free revenues from 
its Federal power monopoly. 

Among the dangerous and arbitrary 
powers granted to CVA by section 6 of 
Senate bill 1645, it is provided in sub- 
section (c) that CVA is authorized, and 
shall have power— 

1. To acquire real and personal property, 
including any interest therein, by purchase, 
lease, condemnation, exchange, transfer, 
donation, or otherwise, * * * Provided, 
however, That the Administration (CVA) 
shall have no power to condemn any water 
right except as it may be appurtenant to 
land acquired incident to the construction 
of dams, reservoirs, or other projects or fa- 
cilities. 

ESCAPE CLAUSE POINTS THE WAY 

In the above quotation the word “ex- 
cept” opens the door to those following 
conditions under which CVA will be able 
to evade the provision which declares 
that it “shall have no power to condemn 
any water right.” The eScape clause 
which permits water rights to be con- 
demned, gives CVA a generous choice of 
pretexts under which to seize them. 
CVA will condemn water rights by con- 
demning the lands to which such rights 
belong. The stated causes for these ac- 
tions will be proposed construction of 
“dams, reservoirs, and other projects or 
facilities.” And only in this way can 
CVA hope to build up its power produc- 
tion potential and its revenues. 

To those who dwell in a dream of fan- 
cied security based upon State laws 
dealing with water rights and irrigation, 
it will later become painfully apparent 
that little vitality will be left in any 
State water law in the CVA area. 

Section 19 of Senate bill 1645 provides: 


This act shall be liberally construed to 
carry out the purposes of the Congress to 
provide * * * for the national defense, 
improve navigation, control destructive 
floods, and promote interstate commerce and 
the general welfare. 


In this section, the so-called com- 
merce clause of the United States Con- 
stitution has again been invoked as a 
means to invade and usurp certain other 
rights that were reserved by the States 
when our Constitution was adopted. 
This process of usurpation began with 
the NRA and the Blue Eagle; and it 
has since been carried on in one Federal 
statute after another for the past 17 
years. 

There is not a word in section 19 which 
will provide for a liberal or even a 
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fair interpretation in favor of the water 
laws or water rights of any State. This 
condition impairs or destroys the sup- 
posed protection afforded by section 10 
to State laws. 

Section 10 offers little protection to 
State water laws, for it is limited in its 
application to irrigation projects that 
CVA may undertake. A part of this sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

(a) No provision for work of irrigation in 
or under this act shall be construed as 
affecting or intended to affect or in any 
way to interfere with the laws of any State 
relating to the control, appropriation, use, or 
distribution of water for domestic irrigation, 
mining, or industrial purposes. 


There is nothing in the words just 
quoted which will prevent CVA from be- 
ginning a “work” of generating electric 
power, or controlling floods, or improving 
navigation, even if such a project seri- 
ously interferes with State laws, relating 
to appropriation, use, and control of 
water. 

In order to consolidate its future 
power and position in the control of 
water and other resources, the CVA is 
given authority, by section 3 (c) of Sen- 
ate bill 1645, to effect removal of law 
suits from State to Federal courts. The 
section reads as follows: 

Any proceeding brought against the ad- 
ministration in a court of any State may 
be removed by the Administration to the 
District Court of the United States for the 
district in which such proceeding is pending. 


By the above expedient, State laws 
and the decisions of State courts may 
be more easily and effectively attacked 
or perhaps, entirely avoided. 

It is a lesson of logic and human ex- 
perience that a prospective litigant who 
seeks to select his own forum is looking 
for a soft spot in the law, or in its 
interpretation. 


EXEMPTED FROM CIVIL SERVICE 


If CVA is approved by Congress it may 
develop a payroll running into thousands 
of employees. Senate bill 1645 provides 
an almost complete control by CVA over 
terms and conditions of employment. 
The new Administration, is exempted 
from civil-service laws and regulations, 
except the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944. Section 15 of Senate bill 1645 
recites: 

Subject to the provisions of this act, the 
Administration (CVA) is authorized to deal 
collectively with its employees through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and is 
authorized to enter into written and oral 
contracts with such employees’ representa- 
tives. 


In practical operation the quoted 
words do not compel or order CVA to 
make future employment contracts with 
labor unions, and CVA is not even re- 
quired to deal collectively with its em- 
ployees. Having taken great pains to 
avoid any specific obligation to deal col- 
lectively, it may be safely assumed that 
CVA will follow the example of TVA, by 
dealing with its men on an individual 
basis as to terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. 

There may be a yearly meeting of CVA 
officials and a few labor representatives, 
and a general discussion of wages and 
working conditions may occur. But 
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fundamental rights of labor to bargain 
collectively and to strike will probably be 
seriously compromised or practically 
nonexistent in CVA operations, 

LABOR POLICY INDEFINITE 


There is little or nothing in Senate bill 
1645 to indicate that CVA will possess a 
genuinely cooperative attitude toward 
organized labor. Quite the opposite re- 
sult should follow, for the pattern of 
TVA treatment has been faithfully fol- 
lowed. Organized labor can, however, 
be sure of one thing, it will be required 
to contribute its fair share to the build- 
ing of the Socialist empire of power in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

No one can accurately estimate how 
many millions of dollars of property and 
other taxes will be lost each year by the 
governments of States in which CVA will 
operate. 

Section 13 of Senate bill 164? covers 
the subject of taxation in some detail. 
The CVA will, apparently, fix the amount 
of taxes it will pay—a decision which 
each and every taxpayer in the country 
would like to be able to make. 

Section 13 (f) sums up the future of 
CVA taxes in the following words: 

The payments authorized under this sec- 
tion are in lieu of taxation and the Adminis- 
tration (CVA), its property, franchises, and 
income are hereby expressly exempted from 
taxation in any manner or form by any State, 
county, municipality, or any subdivision 
thereof. The determination by the Admin- 
istration of the necessity of making any pay- 
ments under this section and of the amounts 
thereof shall be final. 


The CVA will pay what it is willing to 
pay, and from its decision on this ques- 
tion there will be no appeal. Annual 
losses of tax revenues running into mil- 
lions of dollars will have to be made up 
out of the pockets of the public. 

There is a single section of Senate bill 
1645 which by itself alone fixes my ad- 
verse opinion of the whole measure. The 
section is 10 (d) and these are its pro- 
visions: 

CONTROL SIZE OF FARM UNITS 

The Administration (CVA) shall establish 
the maximum size of farm units within each 
project for the reclamation of lands in ac- 
cordance with its findings as to the area 
sufficient in size to constitute an economic 
family farm or adequately to supplement 
fa: -ily grazing or dry farming operations on 
adjacent lands, but no farm unit shall con- 
tain more than 160 or less than 10 acres of 
irrigable land, except that any nominal quar- 
ter section comprising more than 160 acres of 
irrigable land may be included in one farm 
unit. 


I am unalterably opposed to the adop- 
tion of the Russian colony or Communist 
farm-community system in our land; yet 
we have it offered right here in lan- 
guage I have just quoted from Senate 
bill 1645. Ours is still a land of freedom 
and free enterprise, and the ownership 
of land should not depend upon the 
whims of a triumvirate of politicians and 
their swarms of self-seeking servitors. 
In my opinion section 10 (d) of Senate 
bill 1645 is un-American, and is unfit 
for serious consideration by the Congress. 
This provision is a frank foretaste of the 
regulatory regionalism that our Socialist 
planners would nationalize here in 
America, 
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In our Pacific Northwest the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion have done the kind of magnificent 
work that only the greatest construction 
agencies in the world could do. Vast 
projects of reclamation, flood control, 
navigation control, and power produc- 
tion have come into being, and the coor- 
dinated plan for future development of 
the Northwest has been prepared, 

COOPERATION EXISTS NOW 

The tremendous achievements so far 
made have been produced in a spirit of 
good will and cooperation between Fed- 
eral and State agencies. The people who 
are to pay the bills had a voice in the 
selection of projects and in fixing the 
sums to be spent, for their local repre- 
sentatives have actively participated, 

CONGRESS EXERCISES CONTROLS UNDER 
A DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 

The Pacific Northwest has so far ac- 
complished much, but it can do a great 
deal more in the future if the American 
ways of freedom and cooperation are fol- 
lowed. The Northwest has gained 

ter results with less money than 

A, and we have nothing to gain by 
trading the experience and ability of 
Army and Reclamation engineers for the 
combined cupidity and inexperience of 
three men who may be appointed to 
direct the CVA, 

It is significant that while the Presi- 
dent presumes to tell the people of the 
Northwest that they should have a valley 
authority, he has not made any real 
effort to create a Missouri Valley au- 
thority for his own State. The record 
will show that the people in the Missouri 
Valley are making splendid progress un- 
der a coordinated valley plan, and that 
they are not even interested in any pro- 
posal to set up a valley authority. 

ALREADY DECENTRALIZED 


Statistics show that the Columbia 
Basin States have made more rapid prog- 
ress than the national rate of industrial 
and economic development. The pio- 
neers who settled in the Northwest have 
demonstrated their resourcefulness, and 
their ability to maintain a stabilized 
economy without arbitrary controls from 
the National Capital. Proponents of 
CVA state that this plan would decen- 
tralize controls from Washington. How- 
ever, I desire to point out that the 
Bureau of Reclamation regional office 
is located at Boise, Idaho. The district 
office of the Army Engineer Corps is 
located at Walla Walla, Wash. The 
Bonneville Power Administration head- 
quarters are located at Portland, Oreg. 
Thus it is apparent that the Federal 
agencies directly involved in the ad- 
ministration and direction of resource 
development in the Columbia Basin are 
already decentralized, and that it would 
be essentially a backward step to discard 
these agencies in favor of a new three- 
man board, accountable only to the 
President and far removed from the in- 
fluence of the people whose destiny is 
vitally affected by development of this 
river basin. 

I am confident that the people of 
Idaho will accept the challenge of the 
President to make the Columbia Valley 
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Administration an issue in the Novem- 
ber elections. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS ON THE 
EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask that the nom- 
inations appearing on the Executive 
Calendar in the Coast Guard, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the postal 
service be confirmed, and the President 
immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed, 
and, without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified. 


THE TAX COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES—JOHN W. KERN 


Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield, 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a parliamentary 
inquiry to the Chair, if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DONNELL. On May 9, at page 
6698 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
made a motion for a reconsideration of 
the vote by which was confirmed, on 
April 25, 1950, the nomination of John 
W. Kern to be a judge of the Tax Court 
of the United States, Also on May 9, 
1950, I made a motion requesting the 
President to return to the Senate the 
notification to him of the confirmation 
of the nomination of John W. Kern to 
be a judge of the Tax Court of the 
United States. The latter motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr, President, it is my understanding 
that the notification to the President of 
the confirmation of the nomination to 
which I have referred has not yet been 
received by the Senate. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mitted another inquiry to the Presiding 
Officer on May 9, 1950. I was referring 
to the two motions, and in regard to the 
second motion, I said—I had better read 
it so that it will be consecutive: 

I wish to be sure that I correctly under- 
stand the parliamentary situation. May I 
inquire if it is this: 

First, the motion to request the President 
to return to the Senate the notification to 
him of the confirmation of the nomination 
of John W. Kern, to be a judge of the Tax 
Court of the United States, has been carried? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion has 
been agreed to. 

Mr. DONNELL., Second, that there has been 
made and is now pending before the Sen- 
ate for future action a motion for a re- 
consideration of the vote by which was con- 
firmed on April 25, 1950, the nomination of 
John W. Kern to be a judge of the Tax 
Court of the United States? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to re- 
consider has been entered as in executive 
session and will be considered in executive 
session. 


Mr. President, on the Executive 
Calendar of today the motion to recon- 
sider does not appear, and, consequently, 
has not been acted upon today and has 
not been considered by the Senate today. 

The parliamentary inquiry which I ad- 
dress to the Chair is whether the motion 
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for a reconsideration of the vote by 
which was confirmed the nomination 
which I have mentioned will be placed 
before the Senate on the Executive Cal- 
endar without action on my part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
usual thing is to put the notice there, 
but it has been entered in the Executive 
Journal. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I ask the Chair 
this question? Will the motion to re- 
consider be mentioned or placed, by ref- 
erence or in full, in the printed Execu- 
tive Calendar as it shall be distributed 
to the Members of the Senate on a sub- 
sequent date? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can 
be done by the executive clerk. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is it appropriate that 
I make request at this time that it shall 
be done? If so, I make that request, so 
that we may have it upon the Executive 
Calendar in due time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is granted, 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I had 
intended to speak upon a matter which 
I regard as of some importance and 
which was previously mentioned on May 
8 on the floor of the Senate by myself, 

It is now approximately 1 minute to 7, 
and it would be quite agreeable to me, if 
it is agreeable to the Senate, that I do 
not speak this evening, provided that I 
may have unanimous consent that I have 
the floor at the beginning of the session 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, al- 
though ordinarily I believe it to be poor 
practice to grant unanimous consent for 
a Senator to have the floor on a follow- 
ing day, under the circumstances, be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour and 
because he had previously requested the 
floor, I think the request of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Missouri is 
entirely justified, and I shall not make 
any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 12, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 11 (legislative day of 
March 29), 1950: 

EUROPEAN COORDINATING COMMITTEE 

Lt. Col. Charles H, Bonesteel, United States 
Army, to be Executive Director of the Euro- 
pean Coordinating Committee, pursuant to 
the authority of section 406 (e) of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 and 
Private Law 412, Eighty-first Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Archibald Stevens Alexander, of New Jer- 
sey, to be Under Secretary of the Army. 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
TO BE CHIEF BOATSWAIN 
Herman F. Rogall Kurt F. Czybora 
Charles J. Wood Wiliam P. Wiliams 
Cullen W. Edwards 
TO BE CHIEF MACHINIST 

Hoyt J. Caple 

Herman Pedersen 

George D. King 

TO BE CHIEF PAY CLERK 

Mack J. Snowden 

TO BE CHIEF PHARMACIST 
Floyd J. Coulter 
TO BE CHIEF RADIO ELECTRICIAN 
Robert W. Young 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Robert F. A. Studds to be Director of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Kenneth R. Pinckney to be ensign in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, effective May 9, 
1950. 

IN THE ARMY 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OP 

THE UNITED STATES TO THE GRADES INDICATED 

UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SUBSECTION 515 

(C) OF THE OFFICER PERSONNEL ACT OF 1947 


To be brigadier generals 
Col. John Max Lentz, 
Col. Riley Finley Ennis, 

Col. Emerson Leroy Cummings, EZA 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

The nominations of Clark Horace Bailey, 
dd other officers for promotion in 
the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 510 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on May 1, 1950, and appear in full 
in the Senate proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for that date, under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Clark Horace Bailey which appears 
on page 6072, and ending with the name of 
Ruby Zillah Winslow which appears on page 
6075. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the pro- 
visions of the act of June 10, 1949 (Public 
Law 96, 81st Cong.): 
To be colonel 
Frederick A. Ward, 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Bienvenido M. Alba, 
Santiago G. Guevara, 4 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Of- 
ficer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.), and Public Law 625, Eightieth 
Congress, subject to physical qualification: 


To be first lieutenant 


The following-named abun for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Of- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
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80th Cong.), subject to physical qualifica- 


tion: 


Herbert O. Graeser, 
John A. Hughes, Jr. 
John J. Knight, E 
Charles W. Luke, E 


James M. Minter. 


Lloyd H. Newcomer, sr. „ x 
Jehiel Novick, 

Willard T. Pflueger, 

Tom H. Reynolds. 

Carl F. Roark, 
Henry S. Rubenstein, 
Lawrence L. Savage, 
Donald E. Smith, È 
Gerald C. Stinson, 
Ransom D. Stone, 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary graduate for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
$81, Eightieth Congress), subject to physical 
qualification: 

O'Neill Barrett, Jr. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress), 
subject to designation as distinguished mili- 
tary graduates, and subject to physical 
qualification: 


Thomas E. Duffy, 
Wayne B. Fagg. 
John L. Fletcher. 
Gerald G. Hennis. 

Richard G. Hicks, Eeee. 
James H. Hosey. 

Charles T. Hutzler, EEEE===3) 
William J. Lockhart. 
Richard S. Miller, 
Alvin A. Poag, Jr. 
William T. Purdy, 
Hillard J. Trubitt. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, effective June 15, 
1950, in the grade of second lieutenant, under 
the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
Eightieth Congress), subject to designation 
as distinguished military graduates, and sub- 
ject to physical qualification: 

David D. Adams. 

Garner V. Allen. 

John E. Anderson. 

Samuel J. —_ 

Ned R. Ash, 

Robert W. Ashbee. 

Allan C. Ashcraft. 

Doyle R. Avant, Jr. 

Benjamin F. Bateman, NN 

John R. Berger. 

Willy F. Bohlmann, Jr. 

Charles S. Brantley,. 

Haynes Brinkley, Jr. 

George S. Brown. 

William R. Brown, 

Howard D. Burtche 

Charles C. Bush III. 

Elwood L. Carlson, 

Richard A. Clarke, 

James P. Coffin. 

Robert E. Crosser. 


William F. Donnelly, 

John J. Douglas. 

Theodore H. Emmerich, Jr., 
Robert A. Flake. 

Herbert L. Frandsen. 
Columbus B. Fulton. 

Oved Gonzales. A 
Francois D. Gravois, Jr., Eese 
James C. Griffith. 

Melvin G. Gross. 

Frank M. Gunby, Jr. 

Julian C. Hammond, 

Frank W. Harrison, 

Robert M. Huckins, 

Eugene M. Huff. 
Roger W. Jepsen. 
David E. Kettlewell, E 
Constantine W. Koines, 
David J. Kreager, Jr. 
Laurance D. Krentzlin. 

Elvin R. Kromer, Jr. 

Osborne Lawes, 

George S. Lokken. 

Orville W. Lov 

John M. Mays, 

Norman W. McNabb. 

Richard S. Medding. 

James C. Morris. 

Paul Morris. 

William C. Myre. 

William E, Nichols. 

Billy L. Odneal. 

Macyl K. Orman, 

Max F. Pachl, Jr. 

Patrick E. Parkes. 

William G. Phelan. 

John M. Pickarts, 

James M. Pierce. - 
Roy E. Platt, Jr. 

Joseph H. Powell. 

Jip M. Pruden II, [OCC | 
Anthony L. Pullano. 
Ernest A. Rajala, E 
John R. Randolph. 
Neil A. Reilly. 
Robert B. Rigler. 
Robert A. Roseberry. 
Roy W. Roth. 

Joseph T. Ryan. 
Erle O. Sandlin, Jr., E 
Walter J. Sinclair. 
Stanley W. Smith, E 
Clayton O. Spann. 
Wayne M. Stevens. 
Reginald N. Timberlake. 
Gramount D. Twitty. 
Joseph Veltri. 

Walter D. Welti. 
Edward J. Yost. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment as second lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Service Corps, Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, effective June 
15, 1950, under the provisions of section 506 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to designation 
as distinguished military graduates, and 
subject to physical qualification: 

Donald E. Haskins. 

John E. Scanlon. 

The following- named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.), title II of the act of August 5, 
1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), and Public 
Law 36, Eightieth Congress, subject to physi- 
cal qualification: 


To be captains 


George T. Britton, MC, 
Don E. Gibbin, DC. 
Frank J. Glassy, MC, E 


Barrie M. Kato, MC, 
James E. Lewis, MC, 
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To be first lieutenants 


Clay F. Barritt, MC. 
John H. Belser, DC, J. 
Richard O. Bullis, Jr., MC. 

Frederick R. Carriker, MC, 
Andrew Christopher, DC, 
John H. Dodson, JAGC, E 
Robert J. Gosling, MC, — 
James E. Hemann, Ch C, 
George A. Krikos, DC, E 
Wendell A. Meikle, DC, 
Earl E. Schoeppner, DC, 


Goldia N. Harkness, ANC, 
Bertha J. Hoehn, ANC, E 
Barbara L. Kennon, WMSC, 
Martha M. McDevitt, ANC, 

Petronila Mejias-Garcia, ANC, 
Helen E. Moode, ANC, B 
Elizabeth A. Muth, ANC, 
Shirley M, Neill, ANC, 
Rosemary D. O'Regan, 
Marie A. Souza, ANC, È 
Mildred A. Wilcox, ANC, 
June E. Williams, WMSC, 
James B. Woodrum, MSC, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to physical qualification: 

Thomas P. Burke, 

William R. Veal. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, effective June 15, 
1950, in the grade of second lieutenant, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Office 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to designation as distin- 
guished military graduate, and subject to 
physical qualification: 

Donald J. Opitz. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to physical qualification: 


Dexter W. Adams, E 
James J. Albertson, 
Don C. Ambrose, E 

Richard C. Ames, B 
Allen R. Anderson, 
Kenneth S. Anderson, Jr., 
Lewis J. Ashley, 
Jack S. Bailey, 
Doric W. Ball, 
Andrew M. Barr, 
George B. Barrett, 
Marshall B. Bass, 


Patrick J. Breen, E 
Haldon D. Brown, 


Egbert B. Clark III, 
Richard W. Clark, 
Stanley P. Converse 
Robert F. Coveny, 
William H. Crane, E 
Thomas H. Crowder, Jr., 
John D. Cunningham, E 


Wallace H. Currey, 
Vernon C. Devan, 


Richard J, Eaton, 

William W. 5 

David E. Etzold, 
Harry E. Evans, 
Ronald J. Fairfield, Jr., 
Rudolph A. Fallon 
Donald P. Fink, 
Alvin E. Fort, 
Robert Francis, 
Robert M. Gallow: 
Orlando Garcia, 
Joseph M. Gay, Jr 
Henry H. Gerecke, 


I. J. Irvin, Jr., 
Arthur Jackson, 
John E. Jessup, Jr., 
Clayton E. Johnson, 
Jasper R. Johnso: 
Paul E. Jones, 
Delbert A. Jurden, 
Andrew J. Kapec, 
Kenneth F. Kast, Jr 
Daniel K. Kealalio 
Bernard S. Kern, 
Howard W. Killam, 
William W. Kirchman, 
Eric Kobbe, 
Kenneth W. Koch 
Kendall W. Korems, 
Constantine D. Kryzenowsky, 
George V. Labadie, Jr., 
Wilfred G. Lalonde, 
Joe B. Lamb, E 
James E. Lawson, Ea 
William F. Lawson, Jr., geese. 
Robert H. Lehman, 
Bernard J. Leu, Jr., 
John W. Liddle, 
Leon H. Lockhart 
John Lycas, 
Milton E. McCaig, 
Leo C. McCarthy, 
Paul D. MacGarvey, 
Robert T. Mailheau 
Merritt P. Martin, 
Robert J. Martin, 
Billy M. M'Carver, 
Sam Meadow, 


Warren H. Metzner, 
Douglas A. Mollison, 
Keith L. Monroe, 
Fred S. Moore, 
William J. Morrisroe 
Paul A. Morton, 
Albert R. Moses, 
James J. Murnane, 
Francis J. Murphy, 
Irvin E. Nachman, 
Marvin L. Nan 
Orrin D. Neff, 
Louis J. North, 
Richard C. O’Connor, 
Wade H. Padgett, Jr., Eeeegg. 
David W. Passell, 
Arthur G. Pendleton, 
Jack G. Penick, 
Edgar L. Petty, Jr., 
Milton B. Phillips, 
John J. Policastro, 
Gilbert Procter, Jr., 
Nicholas G. Psaki, 


George W. Pulliam, Jr., 
George P. Ramsey, Jr., 
James C. Ramsey, 
Albert Redman, Jr., 
Daniel J. Renneisen, 
Oliver L. Robbins, 
Robert S. Robbins, 
John F. Rogan, 
Warren J. Rosengr 
John P. Ruppert, E 
Gerald F. Ruschmeyer, 
Donald P. Rush, 
David C. Russell, E 
Robert C. Russell 

Hans G. Ruthe, 

Bernard B. Sapp. 
Edward W. Sargeant, 
Louis T. Schaner, 

Wittmer I. Schleh 


Loren H. Sylvester, 
Douglas B. Tucker, 
Joseph P. Ulatoski, 
William D. Van Buskirk, 
Miles C. Vaughan, Jr:, E 
Homer L. Walker, 
Richard H. Ward, 
William B. Ware, 
Milton D. Weeks, 
Seymour T. Weisser, 
Thomas R. Westermann, 
David D. Whiteside, 
Charles H. Whitledge, 
Kingston M. Winget, 
Sanford H. Winston, 
Dean R. Woodward, 
Robert D. Worthen, 
John D. Yarbrough, 


The nominations of Peter Anthony Ab- 
bruzzese and other cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States in the 
grade of second lieutenants, effective June 
2, 1950, upon their graduation, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), which were confirmed today, were 
received by the Senate on May 2, 1950, and 
appear in full in the Senate proceedings of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that date, un- 
der the caption Nominations, beginning 
with the name of Peter Anthony Abbruzzese, 
which appears on page 6163, and ending with 
the name of Paul Ray Zavitz, which appears 
on page 6165. 


In THE Am FORCE 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The nominations of Lyman E. Ihle, 
x et al, for appointment in the 
United States Air Force, which were con- 
firmed today, were received by the Senate 
on April 14, 1950, and appear in full in the 
Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Lyman E. Ihle, which appears on page 5231, 
and ending with the rame of John W. Ying- 
ling, which appears on page 5232. 

The nominations of Robert Milton Abel- 
man and other persons for appointment in 
the United States Air Force, which were con- 
firmed today, were received by the Senate 
on May 5, 1950, and appear in full in the 
Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Robert Milton Abelman, which appears on 
page 6501, and ending with the name of 
Harold George Vielhauer, which appears on 
page 6502. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The nominations of John Richard Ander- 
son and other officers for promotion in the 
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United States Air Force, which were con- 
firmed today, were received by the Senate 
on April 25, 1950, and appear in full in the 
Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
John Richard Anderson, which appears on 
page 5713, and ending with the name of 
Florence T. Roche, which appears on page 
5714. 


The nominations of Maurice Dale Fulker- 
son and other officers for promotion in the 
United States Air Force, which were con- 
firmed today, were received by the Senate on 
April 14, 1950, and appear in full in the 
Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Maurice Dale Pulkerson, which appears on 
page 5230, and ending with the name of 
Anne Martha Murphy, which appears on page 
5231. 

In THE Navy 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY 
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Charles J. Covert 
Ctto D. Herrmann 
James W. Kelly 


Marion O. Stephenson 
James A. Whitman 
Dental Corps 
Clayton L. Bohn George T. Moore, Jr. 
John H. Cathcart Faul A. Moore 
Joseph M. Clements Kenneth L. Morgan 
Silas D. Cunningham Walter H. Peat 
Frank D. Dobyns Louis J. Rhen 
William T. Faulconer Duane R. Shiffert 
Walter F. Hanley Albert L. Vogel, Jr. 
Von Rue McAtee John E. Wiseman 
George E. Madden Frank S. Wozniak, Jr. 
Gordon L, Miller Robert B. Young 


Civil Engineer Corps 


William J. Byrnes 
Thomas J. Doyle 
Chester J. Kurzawa 


Medical Service Corps 


May 11 


James A. Parkes 

John W. Petrick 

Jack Q. Quinn 

John J. Radican 
John M. Reynolds, Jr. 
Kenneth C. Reynolds 
Georg C. Klieser Samuel I. Rogers, Jr. 
Harold H. Knight Richard N. Romkema 
Griffith H. Knoop, Jr, Robert A. Rulis 
Harold R. Larson Arthur F. Schneider 
Raymond W. Littel Joseph E. Sherin 
Theodore A. Loyer Bryan McC. Smith, Jr. 
LeRoy H. Ludi Jack E. Speiser 


Earle F. Hubacker 
Harold J. Hubinger 
Gerald Huelsbeck 
George H. Irelan 
John A. Jacobs 
Owen A. Kidd 


Charles R. MacDowell 
Allan E. McNally 
Ross A. Mathews, Jr. 
Marvin J. Miller 
Donald W. Mitchell 
Joseph Molnar 
George L. Nicholls 
Frank I. Nulton 
Raymond H. Oakes 
Bernard T. O Laughlin 
Richard J. Owens 
Gerald “J” Parent 


Norman E. St. Louis 
Robert F. Stratton 
George E. Taylor 
Leonard J. Treichler 
Clyde H. Tuomela 
Martin J. Twite, Jr. 
Robert J. Vollmer 
Francis G. Wachowlak 
Robert H. Wagner 
Philip E. Webb 
William A. Wilkinson 
James R. Williams 


The following-named officers of the Navy 


Chester S. Fay 


Clarence J, Owen 


for appointment to the grade of rear admiral 
as indicated: 


Temporary appointment in the line 


Kenmore M. McManes 
Frank T. Ward, Jr. 


Permanent appointment in the Civil Engi- 
neer Corps 
Algert D. Alexis 
The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent or temporary appointment to 
the grades and corps indicated, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 
For temporary appointment to the grade 
of captain: 
Medical Corps 
Robert B. Brown 
Bishop L. Malpass 
Charles M. Parker 
Supply Corps 
Robert M Bowstrom Jesse S. McAfee 
John F. Castree Stanley Mumford 
Paul W. Clarke Joseph F. Tenney 
Marshall H. Cox Ignatius N. Tripi 
John W. Crumpacker 


Chaplain Corps 
George A. Rosso, 


Dental Corps 


Hubert F. Delmore Robert W. Wheelock 
Alvin H. Grunewald Wilbur N. VanZile 
George D. Odiorne 
Civil Engineer Corps 
George K. Brodie 
Ralph N. Ernest 
William A. Zobel 


For temporary appointment to the grade 
of commander: 


Medical Corps 

James A. Addison Leo S. Madlem, Jr. 
James H. Boyers Charles S. Mullin, Jr. 
Robert H. Bradshaw Clyde W. Norman 
James A. Brimson John A. O'Donoghue 
William C. Cantrell James W. Packard, Jr. 
John F. Chace Arthur G. Rink 
Joseph R. Connelly William A. Robie 
William A. Dinsmore, Ralph D. Ross 

Jr. James A. Turner 
James B. Hague Haskell Wertheimer 
William G. Lawson Karl R. Whitney 
Jack C. McCurdy William A. Wulfman 


Supply Corps 
Herbert C. Borne George S. Lofink 
Forrest P. Brown William L. Thorpe, Jr. 
Charles J. Hawkins James E. Tinling 
Donald J. W. Hos Chester W. Utterback 
William C.Humphrey Roy O. Yockey 
Raymond E. Johnson 


Fay O. Huntsinger Max E. Zimmerman 
Daniel J. O’Brien 


Nurse Corps 
Margaret C. Jensen 


Gladys Smith 
Anna L. Welsko 


For permanent appointment to the grade 
of commander: 
Medical Corps 
Frances L. Willoughby 
Medical Service Corps 


Margaret M. Diehm 
Mary T. Sproul 


The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve on active duty to the grades and 
corps indicated subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

For temporary appointment to the grade 
of captain in the Naval Reserve: 


Supply Corps 
Joseph F. Deegan 
Casper T. Fredrickson 
William E. Max 


For temporary appointment to the grade 
of commander in the Naval Reserve: 


Medical Corps 


Arthur V. Miller, Jr. 
Lewis D. Williams 


Supply Corps 
Robert S. Davison 
John A. Johnson, Jr, 
Francis T. Mullin 


Dental Corps 
Ronald C. Dove 
Nighbert W. Sutphin 


Chaplain Corps 
William L. McBlain 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy from the 
2d day of June 1950: 
Lee C. Anderson 
William P. Annin Demming, Jr. 
Frank J. Bardecki Joseph J, Dupnik 
Max G. Baumgardner Alwyn L. Eisenhauer 
Kenneth L. Beckman Raymond H. Foster 
Robert H. Belter Francis T. Gamble 
Ralph F. Bennie James W. Godshalk 
William B. Bircher Howard A. Goldman 
Morton McK. Boyd II Joseph C. Grote 
Robert F. Brennan Berkeley W. Hall 
Robert S. Brown James E. Halle 
Gerald C. Canaan James R. Harrison 
James N. Carr Allen D. Hauge 
Porter E. Clemens James A. Helle 
Edwin M. Crow Howard F. Hofmeister 
Richard E. Davis Eugene T. Howard 


Raymond E. 


James W. Greenwood, Jr. (Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps), to be an ensign in 
the Navy from the 2d day of June 1950. 

Richard L. Baker (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 2d day of June 1950, in lieu of 
ensign in the Supply Corps of the Navy as 
previously nominated. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Ofi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy from the 2d day of June 950, in lieu 
of ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy 
as previously nominated and confirmed: 
Francis B. Quinlan John B. Sherman 
Alois E. Schmitt, Jr. Max L. Washington 


The following-named (Naval Reserve ỌM- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy from the 2d day of June 1950, in lieu 
of ensigns in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy as previously nominated: 

Robert G. Adams Louis Huszar, Jr. 
Lawson I. Ainsworth John P. Jaso, Jr. 
Eldon D. Aldred Seward R. Keim 
Richard L. Allen Addison H. Kermath 
Leonard L. Attwell Kenneth E. Klotz 
Walter S. Kmak 
Wiibur S. Leinberry 
Robert H. Lindquist 
Douglas R. Lynch 
James H. McFadden 


Jr. 
Emory D. Ayers 
Edward McC. Baty 
Gerald L, Bearer 
Robert L. Berg 


Robert T. Billington 
William H. Boden, Jr. 
Stephen R. Caliento 


Richard O. McNerney 
Lonnie A, Marshall 
Robert W. Muery 


Carroll A. Carr 
Edgar S. Carr, Jr. 
Billy R. Catherwood 
Victor Chacho 
Stanley L. Clewett 
James W. Deardorff 
Paul G. Eppes 
Norton H. Falls 
Richard W. Ferris 
John W. Ferry 
Harold L. Goyette 
Alfred G. Granieri 
Elmer D. Hamann Brooks F. Warner 
Carl C. Hanke, Jr. William B. Whalley 
Kenneth E. HeidelbergJames A. Whelan 
William B. Henderson Frank J. Young 
Richard W. Huston Richard M. Young 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy from the 2d day of June 1950, in lieu 
of ensigns in the Civil Engineer Corps of 
the Navy as previously nominated and con- 
firmed: 

Renato T. DiStefano, Harvey M. Soldan 

Jr. Gene F. Straube 
Byron A. Nilsson 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 


Robert C. Ockerlund 
John R. Patterson, Jr. 
Stanley D. Penny 
Richard E. Powell 
Harland A. Riker, Jr, 
Stanley H. Saulson 
Lynn E. Schrier 
John A. Sheffield, Jr. 
Charles B. Simison 
Porter J. Smith, Jr. 
Donald E. Stocking 
Tom D. C. Thomas 


1950 


Supply Corps of the Navy from the 2d day 
of June 1950, in lieu of ensigns in the Navy 
as previously nominated: 

Lewis D. Cassell Walter P. Harris, Jr. 
Stanley Cohen John I. Harrison 
James J. Connell Theodore J. Newton, 
Theodore J. Fussell Jr. 

Lewis E. Gary Thomas C. Simons 
Jack E. Gove 


George R. Wentz (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be an ensign in the Civil 
Engineer Corps of the Navy from the 2d day 
of June 1950, in lieu of ensign in the Navy 
as previously nominated. 


Carl Birdwell, Jr. (Naval Reserve aviator) 
to be an ensign in the Navy. 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 

Leon L. Cepparo Rocco H. Mautone 
Lloyd B. Chaisson William A. Ruel 
Robert W. Elliott, Jr. George E. Sanquist 
Theodore C. Enger Louis F. Snyder, Jr. 
David J. Knoedler Edward F. Sobieski 
Howard 8. Kramer, Jr.Carl H. Wilkens, Jr. 
Robert F. LeGendre 


Violetta J. Kellagher to be an ensign in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy. 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 


Commanders 


Julius M. Amberson 
Russell H. Blood 
Joseph M. Coppoletta 
Midshipman James P. Rasmussen, Jr. 
(Naval Academy) to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 2d day of June 1950. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve OM- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy from the 2d day of June 1950: 

Emil R. Borgers Albert R. Knotts, Jr. 
Wenzell B. Bryant Alexander M. 

John P. Donovan McDougal 

William F. Gerold Richard M. Regan 
Ralph H. Henty, Jr. Charles L. Sweeney, Jr. 
Rothschild H. Holden John H. Thorp 

Richard G. Williams (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be an ensign in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy from the 2d day 
of June 1950. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Ofi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be second lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps from the 2d day 
of June 1950: 

James A. Derdick John P. Plunkett 
Johan S. Gestson Henry F. Schlueter 
Kenneth C. Johnson Roderick M. Stewart 
Theodore H. Kruse Taylor J. Tucker 
Robert D. Morse Anthony H. Winchell 
Richard E. Packard 

Norman F. Lattin (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 2d day of June 1950, in lieu of 
ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps as pre- 
viously nominated. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be second lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps from the 2d day of 
June 1950, in lieu of ensigns in the Navy as 
previously nominated: 

Philip B. Ezell Albert E. Shaw, Jr. 
Richard D. Flynn Paul J. Uhlig 
Helge R. Hukari 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 


Homer S. Arnold Malcolm D. Dinges, Jr. 
Edward W. Bird Owen W. Doyle 

Louis F. Brignac, Jr. Frank L. Golbranson 
Robert J. Cales John H. Griffin 
Charles M. Callis David H. Hosp 
Halvard J. Davidson James R. Householder 
Thomas F. Dillon William F. Hughes 
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Roger G. Ireland Earl Peterson 
Melvin A. Kutschbach David L. Spence 
John W. McAllister Richard C. Stevens 
James L. May Francis J. Sweeney 
William R. Moore Winston F. Whipple 
Benjamin P. Owens McClure Wilson 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 

Robert W. Elliott. Jr. 

William A. Ruel 

Chester H. Tiberii 


Henry B. Wilson (civilian college graduate) 
to be an ensign in the Medical Service Corps 
of the Navy. 


Joan Rhodarmer to be an ensign in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy. 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 


Lieutenant commander 
Lewis D. Williams 
Lieutenant 
Sidney H. Cohen 
Lieutenants (junior grade) 
Loy T. Brown 


Francis L. Giknis 
Charles H. Howarth 


The following-named officer (woman) to 
the grade indicated in the Medical Corps. 
of the Navy: = 


Lieutenant commander 
Norman C. Furtos 


The following-named officer to the grade 
indicated in the Nurse Corps of the Navy: 


Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Marjorie C. Chilcott 


The following-named officer for temporary 
appointment to the grade and corps indi- 
cated: 

Commander, Medical Corps 


Harry L. Day 

The nominations of Donald S. Albright, 
Jr., et al., to be ensigns or lieutenants (jun- 
ior grade), in the Navy, which were con- 
firmed today, were received by the Senate 
on April 12, 1950, and appear in full in the 
Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Donald S. Albright, Jr., which appears on 
page 5093, and ending with the name of Doris 
N. Snell, which appears on page 5096. 

In THE MARINE Corps 

Maj. Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., to 
have the grade, rank, pay, and allowances 
of lieutenant general in the Marine Corps 
while serving as commanding general, Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific. 

John C. McQueen, for temporary appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general. 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Donald C. Tierney, Bellflower, 

Ida Belle Lawlor, Clarksburg. 

Melvin D. Kronquest, Clearlake Park. 
Hurkless A. Bullard, Coachella. 
Verne H. Watson, Corona Del Mar. 
James V. Vescere, Crows Landing. 
Robert B. Reynolds, Fort Jones. 
Thelma M. Luckenbill, Guasti. 
Francis R. Faucher, Lemongrove. 
Lola H. Heaton, McArthur. 

Charles S. Maloney, Jr., Marina, 
Emmett Williams, Montebello. 

Otto Frederick, Norden. 

Albert L. Schoepf, Orange Cove, 
James H. Ashley, Pebble Beach, 
William P. Martin, Rialto. 

Frances P. Autenrieth, Rutherford. 
Kenneth R. Hammaker, Sacramento. 
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John J. Mollinet, Soquel. 
Ethel E. Hain, Stinson Beach. 
Ralph M. Wright, Sunol. 
Harry R. Ellison, Tujunga, 
COLORADO 
William E. Bales, Fort Morgan. 
Sol Cahen, Spivak. 
IDAHO 
Marian T. Gillette, Kimberly. 
Frank L. Jolley, Meridian. 
Bertha A. Roberts, Winchester. 
KENTUCKY 
Ernest M. Martin, Beaver Dam. 
Ollie J. Brandenburg, Booneville. 
Pearl M. Caddell, Burgin. 
William B. Reynolds, Kings Mountain, 
Martine Calhoun, Livermore. 
Billy G. Combs, Lothair. 
MARYLAND 
Ruth B. Parent, Betterton. 
Gertrude L. Hopkins, Cordova. 
MINNESOTA 
Walter H. Hedin, Bock. 
Edward J. Kavanaugh, Carlton. 
William J. Murray, East Grand Forks, 
Ray C. Hansen, Lutsen. 
Harold L. Fisher, Royalton. 
MISSOURI 
Clifford E. McColl, Appleton City. 
Robert A. Moberly, Excelsior Springs. 
Scott Moore, Galena. 
Wayne E. Boring, Hopkins. 
Jane C. Martin, Pomona. 
Ross Alexander, Jr., Spickard. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Walter J. T. Richard, Manchester. 
NEW JERSEY 
Florence E. Morton, Lake Como, 
Charles W. Brahn, Spring Lake. 
NEW YORK 


Walter L. Smith, Blue Mountain Lake, 
Harold T. McCormick, Brownville. 
Francis J. Burns, Clinton. 

Arline P. Herrington, Collins. 


Edward L. Van Tassell, Croton-on-Hudson, 


George H. Geer, Downsville. 
Ruth E. Wright, Lagrangeville. 
Charles D. Lovell, Poland. 
Charles A. Reilly, Salem. 
Madeline M. McCabe, Starlake. 
Orville C. Kalin, Ten Mile River. 
Ethel S. Navins, Tivoli. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Harry S. Johnson, Grenora. 
Alfred L. Schrade, Kensal. 


OHIO 


John M. Bishop, Arlington. 

Harold Montgomery, Jr., Austinburg. 

Robert L. Canter, Bethel. 

Donna M. Emery, Bloomingburg. 

Marvel I. White, Blue Ash. 

Errest C. Tracey, Huntsville. 

George L. Burkett, Malinta. 

Mary Ellen Swerlein, McCutchenville. 

Herbert B. Hague, Senecaville. 

Herbert A. Lannert, Springfield. 
OKLAHOMA 


Newton M. Foster, Catoosa. 
Lloyd E. Null, Chickasha. 
Norman W. Kingsley, Nash, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gilber B. Bainbridge, Ambler. 
Franklin G. Spohn, Breinigsville. 
Albert M. Smith, Jr., Bushkill. 
George R. Hixon, Dawson. 

Roy E. Raub, Edinburg. 

Clarence Donald Dotterer, Emlenton. 
Louis J. Pagano, Galeton. 

George V. Beitler, Glenshaw. 

Esther L. Rosencrance, Greeley. 
Grover C. Bower, Grove City. 
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John G. O'Connor, Kane. 
Charles P. Kennedy, Malvern. 
Frank Maida, Port Kennedy. 
Elmer A. Carvell, Rothsville. 
Wayne K. Wildonger, Souderton, 
Anna Smith, Starjunction. 
Carl A. Shollenberger, Tyrone. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
William L. Antley, Elloree. 
TEXAS 
Texas R. Flaniken, Freeport. 
WASHINGTON 
William T. Harmon, Bong. 
Eula Hedin, Kennydale. 
Ralph Nelson, Raymond. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Merriman S. Smith, Bluefield. 
WISCONSIN 
Leo E. Offord, Deerfield. 
Frederick C. Thacker, New Glarus. 
Carleton J. Rubin, Portage. 
Edward J. Ikert, Rockland. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 11, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, may this be a day when 
we shall be blessed with a clear and 
commanding vision of the glorious enter- 
prise of building Thy kingdom of right- 
eousness and peace upon this earth. 

Fill us with a passion to heal our heart- 
broken and fear-ridden world of the 
malady of hatred and war. Show us 
how we may lead all mankind into a 
nobler and more humane social order. 

May we not be discouraged and allow 
our faith to become eclipsed by doubt 
and despair. Grant that with increasing 
tenacity of purpose we may lay hold of 
the glad assurance that the spirit of the 
Prince of Peace shall prevail everywhere. 

In His name we pray. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion from the Clerk of the House: 

May 9, 1950. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: A certificate of election in due form of 
law, showing the election of the Honorable 
EDWARD J. ROBESON, JR., as a Representative- 
elect to the Eighty-first Congress from the 
First Congressional District of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the Honorable Schuyler Otis 
Bland, is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R, ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. ROBESON appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 min- 
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utes today following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House sponsor of the Employment Act of 
1946 and as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, I have 
watched with great interest the work of 
the Council of Economic Advisers during 


the 3½ years of its existence. 


It is therefore exceedingly gratifying 
to learn that President Truman has des- 
ignated Mr. Leon H. Keyserling as Chair- 
man of the Council. Mr. Keyserling’s 
work at the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers since its inception has contributed 
to a new and better understanding of the 
need for an expanding economy and for 
a more wholesome relationship between 
business dnd government. 

No Member of Congress who has been 
associated with Mr. Keyserling during 
his many years in the Government can 
fail to recognize his unusual competence 
and his comprehensive grasp of all sub- 
jects with which he has been concerned. 

But what should make Members of 
Congress particularly happy about Mr. 
Keyserling’s designation as Chairman of 
the President’s Economic Council is his 
unfailing attitude of helpfulness toward 
the members of committees of Congress. 
It has been my observation and that of 
my colleagues that, when called upon for 
information, testimony, or technical 
assistance by any Member of Congress 
regardless of party or ideology, Leon 
Keyserling has always responded in a 
helpful and cooperative manner. It is 
only by such an attitude on the part of 
the Council of Economic Advisers that 
the Employment Act of 1946 can be suc- 
cessful. This is the only way that our 
form of government can work. 

Iam also glad to learn of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Roy Blough as the third 
member of the Council. Mr. Blough is 
a distinguished economist from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago who has gained a 
great deal of practical experience dur- 
ing his service with the Bureau of Tax 
Research of the Treasury Department. 
Mr. Blough’s appointment gives assur- 
ance that the Council now constitutes a 
rounded group of economists and offers 
the prospect of ever-increasing service 
to the Nation. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
QUESTIONABLE TRADE PRACTICES 
Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to address the House for 

1 minute and to revise and extend my 

remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
report to the Members of the House that 
the last perjury case arising out of testi- 
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mony before the House Committee of the 
Eightieth Congress to Investigate Ques- 
tionable Trade Practices has been dis- 
posed of satisfactorily. 

As you know, that Committee, of which 
I was chairman, investigated, among 
other things, the gray merket in steel 
which flourished during 1948. In this 
connection we looked into the activities 
of the Wayne Sheet Steel Co. of Detroit, 
Mich. Because of the nature of the 
testimony under oath of William Voisine, 
owner of the company, and Edward 
Sauve, his manager, we referred the mat- 
ter to the Department of Justice for ap- 
propriate action. As a result, Voisine 
was convicted of perjury on April 3, 1950, 
after a trial in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, 
and received a sentence of 8 months to 
2 years in a Federal penitentiary. On 
May 4, 1950, Edward Sauve entered a 
plea of guilty in the same Court to a 
charge of perjury before a congressional 
committee and received a sentence of 4 
months to 2 years. As far as I can de- 
termine, this is the first time any defend- 
ant so indicted has elected to plead 
guilty to such a charge. 

I cannot help but feel that these and 
other recent convictions which have 
been obtained by the United States At- 
torney’s office will materially assist con- 
gressional committees in their investi- 
gations. There will be far less likeli- 
hood that any witness will attempt to 
mislead a committee or attempt to inter- 
fere with or delay it in the exercise of its 
proper functions if it is abundantly clear 
from the vigorous prosecutions in the 
past that perjurious testimony or con- 
tumacious conduct will not be tolerated. 

I, therefore, respectfully and earnestly 
suggest that the chairmen of all investi- 
gating committees, who have not already 
done so, arrange for the United States 
Attorney, Mr. George Morris Fay, to ad- 
vise them, which I am sure he will be 
only too glad to do, of the legal techni- 
calities laid down by the courts, which 
must be observed by a congressional 
committee if a case of perjury or con- 
tempt is to be successfully prosecuted. 

The proper handling of all cases of 
this nature can be insured by a little ad- 
vance preparation and, in my opinion, 
this manner of protecting the dignity of 
congressional investigating committees 
and increasing the effectiveness of their 
work is well worth the small effort re- 
quired. 

May I also bespeak the courtesy of our 
eminent majority leader, the Speaker 
pro tempore of today, the Honorable 
JoHN W. McCormack, in sending me 
earlier this week with a little note the 
Georgetown Law Journal which, in a re- 
view of legislative committees on page 
350, said: 

The Macy committee of the Eightieth 
Congress is a happy example of the order- 
liness and effectiveness of this procedure. 


I do not take this as a personal com- 
pliment but as a compliment to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the Committee 
and in the House who accorded us at all 
times unanimous support. 


FLOODS IN NEBRASKA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call attention to the disastrous floods 
that have been occurring in southeast 
Nebraska. A number of lives have been 
lost and there has been great loss of 
property. The following telegram sets 
forth some of the known losses at this 
time: 

LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Re southeast Nebraska flood, May 8, 1950. 
Hon, CARL T. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives: 

Seventeen known dead to date in following 
counties: Eight in Lancaster, five in Otoe, 
three in Nemaha, one in Cass. At least five 
still missing in Otoe and Nemaha Counties, 
Lancaster County deaths all result of cars 
washing from Highway No. 77 south of Lin- 
coln, American Bus Lines bus swept from 
Highway No. 2 into Little Nemaha River near 
Syracuse, Otoe County. Three occupants of 
bus saved, two bodies recovered, three still 
missing. Remaining fatalities result of cars 
washed from highways. 

Result of flooding of Salt Creek in Lincoln 
estimated $200,000 damage to industries, plus 
most extensive residence damage since 1908. 
As yet unestimated. Total Lancaster County 
bridge and road damage estimate $150,000. 
Railroad tracks washed out, extensive soil 
erosion, fence, farm buildings, and livestock 
loss in Lancaster, Saline, Gage, Johnson, 
Otoe, and Nemaha Counties, Residence and 
business damage reported to date in Syra- 
cuse, $105,000; Unadilla, $50,000; Dunbar, 12 
houses and railroad station; Crete, $25,000; 
property damage Gage County estimated over 
half million dollars, result of Blue River 
flooding. Two hundred thousand dollars’ 
damage in Auburn, mostly due to tornado. 
Water supplies in De Witt, Nebr., and 
Weeping Water contaminated, and mass in- 
oculation against typhoid started. Na- 
tional Guard, Red Cross, State, and local 
authorities all assisting. 

C. M. PIERSON. 


These floods occurred on the Blue 
River, on Salt Creek, the Nemaha Rivers 
and other creeks and streams. 

On several occasions I have appeared 
before the Flood Control Committee in 
connection with the local flood-control 
works at Beatrice, Nebr. The commit- 
tees of the House and Senate were un- 

able to take action because the report on 
the Kansas River, in which the Beatrice 
and Hubbell, Nebr., local projects are car- 
ried, had not reached the Congress prior 
to their action on the recent flood-con- 
trol bill. An Army engineers’ report is 
in the process of being assembled but has 
not reached Washington concerning the 
Salt Creek flood problem. This is in re- 
sponse to a resolution I introduced some 
years ago. I likewise introduced a reso- 
lution for flood surveys on the Nemaha 
Rivers but that report has net yet been 
Officially transmitted to Congress so that 
action could be taken. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that these 
various reports can be expedited, that 
flood-protection recommendations may 
be worked out which are in accord with 
the views of the local people and that 
the necessary authorization act can be 
considered. These steps are necessary 

before any funds can be provided for 
flood protection. 
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COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Operations of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments be permitted to sit 
during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Passman, for 
9 days (May 12 to May 20, inclusive) on 
account of official business in Louisiana. 


CHANGING HORSES IN MIDSTREAM 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, it would hardly be fair to accuse 
the Secretary of State of getting us into 
a third world war, but it might be fair 
enough to say that he did not keep us 
out of one, if we do get into one. 

So I call the attention of the House to 
that old, old statement that you “should 
not change horses in the middle of the 
stream.” Instead of waiting until we get 
into this war, we just ought to change 
horses now and get rid of Mr. Acheson 
before we get into a war so that we will 
not have that argument put up to us 
later on when the war is on. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Price addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. 

Mr. LOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, and to revise 
and extend my remarks and include cer- 
tain editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Boccs of Louisiana addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix, ] 


INTEGRATION OF HEAVY INDUSTRY IN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I second 
what has been said and written about 
the importance of the stand taken to- 
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ward the integration of the heavy in- 
dustries of Germany and France. I am 
confident the free world will welcome the 
rebirth of leadership being shown by the 
great French nation. There can be no 
lasting peace until western Europe learns 
to work together. At long last, France is 
helping to show the way for western Eu- 
rope to work together. This proposal, if 
earnestly and sincerely followed through, 
may become one of the important steps 
of our time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Florida has 
expired. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Ramsey addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 10 
minutes, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any other special orders here- 
tofore entered. ‘ 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN-MADE SHOES 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly disturbed about the growing im- 
ports of shoes coming into this country 


‘from behind the iron curtain and com- 


peting with our own American produced 
shoes. 

It is true that the well-being of many 
communities in my section of the coun- 
try depends upon the shoe and leather 
industry, which employs thousands of 
workers at high wages. 

Today, in Boston stores and in stores 
throughout Massachusetts and the Na- 
tion, women’s shoes made in Czechoslo- 
vakia are being offered to the public. 

These shoes are shipped into the 
United States from behind the iron cur- 
tain and are sold to importers at prices 
which are less than the American man- 
ufacturer must pay for leather and other 
materials and not allowing for the high 
wages paid American workers. 

There is no question but that every 
pair of these Czechoslovakian shoes pur- 
chased iz ‘itis country, feeds good Amer- 
ican dollars into Communist-dominated 
areas, encourages and builds up totali- 
tarian labor methods and undermines 
American prosperity and the free labor 
of our own shoe industry. 

It is estimated by the trade that at 
the present rate of imports, over a mil- 
lion pairs of Czechoslovakian shoes will 
come into this country in 1950. These 
will be dumped here by an economy or- 
ganized on totalitarian principles at be- 
low the American costs of produntion. 
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In fact, some state that they can be sold 
in American markets at half the price 
of American-made shoes. 

I think that Members of the House 
will agree that this is a very serious 
and alarming situation. I have strongly 
protested it many times with appropriate 
officials of this Government. It is un- 
conscionable in my mind that it should 
be permitted to continue when it can 
be shown clearly that these imports, these 
Soviet-dumped goods, constitute a direct 
attack upon American labor, American 
business and American prosperity. 

I am again urging that these imports 
be stopped at once in the national inter- 
est and hope that Government officials 
will move to this end at an early date. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Iam very interested 
to hear the gentleman speak as he has, 
because we are having the same trouble 
in our own district in the glove industry 
in Fulton County. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I think it applies to 
many industries, and I am glad to have 
the gentleman's contribution. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Is not the thing 
which the gentleman complains about 
right in line with the administration, the 
very thing that is being done by the 
Economic Administration every day, 
flooding this country with foreign prod- 
ucts and foreign metals? Is that not in 
line with the policy of the administra- 
tion? 

Mr. PHILBIN. The distinguished gen- 
tleman has put his finger on a very seri- 
ous and grave condition, and I hope it 
may soon be remedied. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: I am glad the 
gentleman has called this to the atten- 
tion of the House, because the same sit- 
uation exists in the pottery and glass in- 
dustry in my own State. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chuset’s [Mr. PHILBIN] has expired. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S FINANCES 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Rickl, frequently berates the Demo- 
cratic administration for deficit spend- 
ing, socialism, and confusion within the 
Democratic Party. 

I want to call to the attention of my 
friend from Pennsylvania that all is not 
serene in his home State. 

In fact, Governor Duff issued a state- 
ment last week in which he said that the 
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boasted $200,000,000 surplus of his 
predecessor, Governor Martin, was ac- 
tually a $23,000,000 deficit. 

I also note with interest that Governor 
Duff's administration has supported a 
$500,000,000 bonus for veterans, but they 
have not levied taxes to take care of this 
obligation which was incurred over 6 
months ago. 

It therefore appears that the Repub- 
lican Party administration in the State 
of Pennsylvania is also resorting to deficit 
financing. 

Now as to confusion and dissension in 
the Democratic Party, I am sure that my 
friend obtains little comfort from the 
situation of his own party in Penn- 
Sylvania. 

In the April 3 issue of Newsweek, 
there is a very interesting article on the 
internecine Republican Party fight be- 
tween Governor Duff and what the Gov- 
ernor denounces as the old guard reac- 
tionaries in the Grundy machine.” 

The article states that— 

Last week Jim Duff was having the brawl of 
his life. It was a brass-knuckle battle with 
Pennsylvania's powerful Grundy machine, 
fought under boom-town-barroom rules. 
Everything went, including rabbit punching, 
eye gouging, and kneeing in the clinthes. 
Duff swore that he would smash the machine 
into a heap of twisted junk. It was that, he 
said, or else the machine would destroy the 
Republican Party in Pennsylvania and na- 
tionally. 


So I say to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, whom I admire 
for his unfailing service to his constitu- 
ents and his frequent good-humored 
chastisements of the Democratic Party, 
“Save some of your energy and advice 
for the benefit of the strife-ridden and 
deficit-spending Republican Party in 
Pennsylvania.” 


PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague 
from California very graciously notified 
me in advance that he was going to say 
something about Pennsylvania politics. 
I want to say to him and to all Members 
from other States that if they will leave 
Pennsylvania alone we will wash our 
own linen. We do not have to rely on 
the Crump machine in Tennessee, the 
Kelly-Nash machine in Chicago, the 
Hague machine in New Jersey, the Cur- 
ley machine in Massachusetts, or the 
Pendergast machine in Kansas City, and 
ask for any help from any of them. We 
will do the job ourselves. To our own 
satisfaction and to the honor of the Re- 
publican Party and for the good of our 
country. p 

We have a contest up there in Penn- 
sylvania and when we get through we 
will support the Republican Party, who- 
ever is nominated, because we believe 
in the primary system. The fellow who 
is nominated honestly by the majority of 
our party we will support because we 
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want good honest politics and good gov- 
ernment. We believe in the two-party 
system, When the two-party system in 
this country fails, then we will not have 
any Government at all. We are builders, 
We are for a good government; we will 
have it if Republicans have charge. 

Mr. Speaker, watch the train that is 
going out there to the West. Whenever 
the President of the United States can 
take a TAYLOR, knowing what a tailor 
will do in manufacturing his suit, when 
the time comes that he finds this suit 
does not fit him, he will determine then 
it has been wrong in the cut. The Demo- 
crats fight one year and condemn each 
other, then ride on the same train to- 
gether in Idaho, Birds of a feather 
should travel together. Toot-toot, the 
train is off again. Whistle stop. Woo, 
woo, woo. The President says all will get 
a salary of $4,000 a year in sixty. He does 
not say that if that happens by his in- 
flation their eggs will not be 60 cents a 
dozen, but $1.20 a dozen; bread 20 cents 
a loaf to 50 cents a loaf; milk 20 cents 
a quart to 45 cents a quart; a pair of 
shoes made in America, $50 a pair, but 
an imported pair of shoes, $15; and our 
shoemakers out of a job. Let Pennsyl- 
vania alone you other States. We will 
elect good Republicans this fall. Weare 
sound Americans. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much interested in the statement 
made by my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rich! although 
I was not surprised. The Republicans 
in Pennsylvania have supported the Re- 
publican ticket, but Iam just wondering 
what the Republicans will do this fall 
when they hear played back over the 
radio the things that the Republicans 
have been saying about Republicans, 

HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I hate 
to join in this attack which may em- 
barrass the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Rick]. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman cannot 
embarrass me. 
ane McCARTHY. Iam glad to know 

a 

Mr. RANKIN. He is a gentleman 
whom no compliment can flatter and no 
criticism can embarrass. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the people of the United States 
heard an extraordinary speech. It was 
extraordinary in its bitterness, it was 
extraordinary in its irresponsibility and 
also in its attempt to confuse the people 
of the United States. It was all the 
more extraordinary in that this bitter, 
disrespectful, misleading, and irrespon- 
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sible speech was made by a man who 
is now president of the University of 
Pennsylvania and one who himself has 
sought the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. If that statement is 
being made about a speech of the Pres- 
ens of the United States, I must ob- 

ect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
point of order is overruled. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is made in ref- 
erence to a speech made by the presi- 
dent of the great University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a cause of great 
embarrassment to me as a citizen of 
the State of Minnesota to admit that the 
author of this address was at one time 
the Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
It is a cause of embarrassment to me as 
a former member of the academic profes- 
sion to see the president of a great 
university show such lack of responsi- 
bilty in a public address. 

There is slight consolation in the fact 
that Minnesota no longer claims Mr. 
Stassen as a citizen. He is Pennsyl- 
vania’s responsibilty by adoption. And 
to judge from a recent statement by 
Governor Duff, Pennsylvania seems to 
have discovered faults in its adopted son. 
Referring to another recent statement 
by Mr. Stassen, Governor Duff is quoted 
by the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph as 
declaring. 

It is beyond belief to me that the presi- 
dent of a university would make such a 
completely false and misleading statement 
to the people of this great State. 


Governor Duff went on to Say: 

Mr. Stassen either knew what he said was 
false, and is, therefore, subject to the high- 
est possible condemnation; or he failed to 
get the facts, and as president of one of the 
great universities of Pennsylvania, he had a 
distinct obligation not to be a traitor to the 
facts. 


SHOE IMPORTATION 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to commend the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] 
in the statement he has made about 
shoes. As the Representative of 20,000 
Endicott-Johnson shoe workers I wish 
to object loudly to a proposal recently 
made and introduced as a bill in this 
House which will eliminate the Ameri- 
can selling price as a basis for comput- 
ing the duty on imported rubber foot- 
wear. Such a proposal, if it is made law, 
will throw many Endicott-Johnson work- 
ers out of their jobs and will permit Jap- 
anese shoes to be brought into this coun- 
try for about 70 cents a pair. It will en- 
able shoes made behind the iron curtain 
to come into direct competition with 
American shoes being made up in my 
district. The American selling-price 
method of computing the duty on shoes 
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is the only possible way that rubber- 
soled canvas oxfords and rubber-soled 
footwear can be adequately produced by 
American manufacturers. I think those 
in the State Department and the Treas- 
ury Department who are making these 
proposals and bringing them in here in 
the form of legislation had better think 
about the welfare of the American shoe 
industry before they do anything else. 

If H. R. 8304, the bill I am referring 
to, is passed, the bars will be let down 
to such an extent that shoes made by 
slave labor from iron-curtain vassal 
states and also those produced in the 
sweatshops of Japan will flood the mar- 
kets of America in direct competition 
with the products of American shoe- 
workers who enjoy the highest wage 
standard in the world. 

This action can only result in the 
crippling of the rubber-footwear indus- 
try, with the accompanying loss of 
thousands of jobs in these plants. This 
action will force Americans, whose life 
work consists of the skilled and time- 
honored profession of building shoes, to 
accept unemployment insurance and 
eventually to seek unfamiliar lines of 
endeavor. 

Such action can only lead to disas- 
trous results to our domestic rubber- 
footwear industry. 


OMNIBUS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is not a Member of this House who does 
not believe in intelligent economy. The 
Cannon amendment yesterday which I 
supported, would have helped in that 
direction. But I think that yesterday 
was a very black day for the Government 
services that the American people expect, 
and for the Government employees 
themselves. We were guilty, I think, in 
this House, of meat-ax economy. We ask 
for nothing but trouble when we apply 
indiscriminate across-the-board cuts. I 
refer specifically to the Taber amend- 
ment and to the Jensen amendment. 

I want to illustrate briefly with just 
one type of service that will be greatly 
hit as the result of our action if it is 
allowed to stand by the other body. All 
of us have been haranguing for the last 
several years about the need for mod- 
ernization of equipment in the Post 
Office Department. We deplore the 
ancient trucks that are still in use, and 
the antiquated equipment of other sorts. 
We all want better service for the Amer- 
ican people. As the result of yester- 
day’s action we have slashed by 10 per- 
cent the funds available for moderniza- 
tion of the Post Office Department. 

Secondly, many of us have been re- 
ceiving loud protests from the people in 
our constituencies about the curtail- 
ment of mail service that has been put 
into effect by the Postmaster General. 
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If the Jensen amendment is permitted 
to stand you are now faced with this 
situation, that if 10 carriers retire in 
your district during the next year, only 
1 new carrier may be appointed; only 
1 vacancy may be filled. How are you 
going to carry the mail under such cir- 
cumstances? Better search your souls, 
you gentlemen who voted for these 
amendments. 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, we read that the President’s 
train, by reason of special privilege, is 
to be exempted from the operation of 
the railway strike in that the Brother- 
hoods have given instructions that there 
is to be no strike or interference with 
the President’s train. Of course, we are 
glad to hear such courtesies extended to 
the Chief of our Government, but at the 
same time, by the acceptance of a favor 
from one side of a controversy as against 
the other side, does not the President 
disqualify himself either as an impartial 
mediator in his own person, or by reason 
of having accepted a favor, can anyone 
thereafter trust the President’s good 
faith in a genuine effort to solve this 
strike by which the millions of Ameri- 
cans are inconvenienced, he himself hav- 
ing accepted convenience in preference 
to justice and impartiality? 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED, AND LEGIS- 

LATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DEANE] be 
permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes and to revise and extend his 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am not going to object, I simply 
take this opportunity to ask the distin- 
guished acting majority leader as to the 
program for next week. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to respond to the inquiry of the 
distinguished minority leader. 

The Consent Calendar will be called 
on Monday, and following that will be 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 5990, 
relating to the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be called, followed by the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7058, which provides for 
some technical amendments to the laws 
with reference to the United States Naval 
and Military Academies. Following the 
disposition of that bill we will consider 
H. R. 5074, a bill relating to the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
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On Wednesday the regular Memorial 
Services of the House of Representatives 
will be held. 

On Thursday and Friday we hope to 
consider some reorganization resolutions, 
Following the disposition of any reor- 
ganization resolutions that may be con- 
sidered on either of those days, we will 
take up for consideration H. R. 7941, 
the Federal Aid Road Act. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the distinguished gentleman, and 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, in 
view of what has happened heretofore 
in the House with reference to unani- 
mous-consent requests and also the an- 
nouncement of the various legislative 
programs, I wish to give notice for my- 
self and such other Members of the 
House as may desire to avail themselves 
of the privilege that I reserve the right 
to call up any privileged resolutions or 
motions which may be in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


TRAINING OF VETERANS UNDER SERVICE- 
MEN'S READJUSTMENT ACT 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 447 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 2596) relating to education or training 
of veterans under title II of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act (Public Law 346, 78th 
Cong., June 22, 1944). That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN] and now yield myself such 
time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the immediate consideration of the 
bill (S. 2596) which relates to the educa- 
tion and training of veterans under title 
II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
which was passed by the other body. 

The rule provides for 1 hour of debate. 

So far as I know, Mr. Speaker, there is 
no objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the gentleman 
kindly explain the provisions of the bill? 
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Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 


j gentleman yield? 


Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. This bill writes into 
permanent law what is now a regulation 
and what has been put in the appropria- 
tion bill for the last 3 years. It continues 
the ban against avocational and recrea- 
tional training and the ban against a 
school taking veteran students, unless it 
has been in operation for a year. It puts 
into law a number of standards that the 
President. recommended to the Congress 
on February 13, 1950, concerning the 
GI bill. z 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
passage of this bill mean that it will cost 
more to operate and handle the program? 

Mr. LYLE. Yes, it will cost a little 
more. 

Mr. TEAGUE. This bill will cost an 
additional $2,300,000, according to the 
Veterans’ Administration. That money 
is to be used for the State approving 
agencies to check the schools to see that 
they are complying with the law. The 
Veterans’ Administration and the Presi- 
dent recommended that. My State ap- 
proval agency tells me our inspection 
service and on-the-job training and 
farm training has gone down because no 
additional money was included, but the 
Veterans’ Administration says it will 
cost $2,300,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In other words, all 
the bill does is reduce to a statute the 
practice that has been carried on under 
their regulations. 

Mr. 1. EAGUE. That is correct. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I would like to be 
clear in my own mind concerning which 
particular bill is under discussion. Is it 
Senate bill 2596? 

Mr. LYLE. That is correct. 

Mr. KEARNEY, It is my understand- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, that while this com- 
mittee has held no hearings on this par- 
ticular bill, the testimony before the 
Committee on Appropriations was to the 
effect that if this bill passed, it would 
cost $2,500,000,000 a year, is that correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration did testify that, but I wrote 
them and asked them to explain how it 
would cost that much. They said the 
preamole of the bill destroyed the expira- 
tion date of the GI bill. I wrote back to 
the Veterans’ Administration and asked 
them to write an amendment which 
would correct that. That amendment 
will be offered. 

I do not agree with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I sent the bill to the legis- 
lative reference service and asked them 
for a report. They said there was noth- 


‘ing in the bill which changed the expira- 


tion date, but to be sure that there is 
no doubt about it the amendment pre- 
pared by the Veterans’ Administration 
will be put in the bill. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Is it the intention to 
offer the House bill, H. R. 8465, as a 
substitute? 
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Mr. TEAGUE. Yes; I intend to offer 
that as a substitute for the Senate bill 
2596. 

Mr. KEARNEY. If that is so, what 
would be the difference in the cost of the 
bill as it passed the Senate and the cost 
of the proposed amendment? 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Kearney] heard the 
same testimony that I heard concerning 
S. 2596, in executive session in our com- 
mittee. At that time the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration did not mention the expira- 
tion date of the GI bill. It would not 
change anything as pertains to the ex- 
piration date of the GI bill. 

Mr. KEARNEY. But as I get the pic- 
ture it changes the figures in the Senate 
bill from $2,500,000,000 to $2,500,000. If 
that is so I am going to ask the question 
now, How can we reconcile any differ- 
ences in any conference committee be- 
tween the sum of $2,000,000,000 and 
$2,000,000? 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman from 
New York knows that when the Senate 
passed this bill there was no thought of 
any such cost as that. The Veterans’ 
Administration came up with that figure 
before the Appropriations Committee, 
after they had testified before our com- 
mittee. There was no Senator that ever 
mentioned changing the expiration date 
of the GI bill. There is no Senator who 
will object to this amendment. 

Mr. KEARNEY. You understand Iam 
not criticizing my good friend from 
™exas, because there is not a harder 
worker on the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee than the geneleman from Texas, but 
I do say that as far as this particular 
legislation is concerned, as it stands now 
I am opposed to it, for the simple rea- 
son that we have never had any hearings 
on this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask my col- 
league from Texas this question. About 
3 days ago, Mr. Lawton, the present 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
sent to the Committee on Appropriations 
covering the independent agencies a let- 
ter stating that S. 2596 will cost an addi- 
tional $1,000,000,000 a year. If my 
memory serves me correctly, we appro- 
priated for education and training for 
the fiscal year 1950, $2,900,000,000. He 
Says this bill S. 2596 will cost an addi- 
tional $1,000,000,000. I wonder if the 
gentleman is prepared to break down at 
this time the difference in cost of S. 2596 
and H. R. 8465? I believe the gentleman 
interds to substitute H. R. 8465; is that 
correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes, sir. Does the 
gentleman have a copy of H. R. 8465 be- 
fore him? 

Mr. THOMAS. Can the gentleman 
break down the difference in cost and 
give that more or less in round figures? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I have not seen the 
letter from Mr. Lawton, but I did read 
the testimony before your subcommittee 
where they said it would cost an addi- 
tional $2,500,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. That was the Director 
= the Veterans’ Administration, General 

ray. 
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Mr. TEAGUE. I, in turn, wrote to 
them and asked them to explain where 
that could possibly happen. They said 
it was because of the preamble. There is 
one section in H. R. 8465, section 4, that 
contains the cost of $2,300,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Will the gentleman 
again state how he feels assured that 
in the event his substitute bill is passed 
how we can be assured that in con- 
ference they will not split the differ- 
ence, or do something like that, and run 
it into billions of dollar on this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that there was no intent by the 
people who passed this bill in the Senate 
to change the expiration date of the GI 
bill. As far as I am concerned, I am sure 
I can state for the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] and the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers] that we would not agree to any 
such thing as that in conference. 

Mr, JOHNSON. I am glad to have 
that assurance. 

Mr, KEARNEY, Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr, KEARNEY. I bring up again my 
original thought about a compromise. 
How can you or any member of the con- 
ference committee adjust the differences 
between $2,000,000,000 and $2,000,000? 

Mr. TEAGUE. If the gentleman from 
New York introduced a bill by which he 
intended to do something, and the 
agency involved came back and said that 
because of language that he had in the 
bill, an amount that he had never 
dreamed of, would be required, and he 
wrote the agency and asked for an 
amendment, would he worry about the 
amount then? 

Mr, KEARNEY. Well, I am particu- 
larly worried about the amount in these 
two bills, I will say very frankly to the 
gentleman from Texas. I have here a 
statement which I referred to previously 
of the hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations. The chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Thomas!] stated: 

General Gray’s figure was about $2,500,000,- 
000 additional cost per annum. That would 
make a total expenditure of over $5,000,000,- 
000 a year if S. 2596 goes through. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I want to know if this 
changed expiration date is the thing that 
changed the $2,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is it exactly; the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MASON. Then if that change 
in the expiration date is corrected it will 
be approximately $2,000,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Correct. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me obvious to everyone in this 
room after hearing the discussion here 
that the committee themselves do not 
agree on what the cost of this measure is 
going to be. Some say $2,000,000; some 
say $2,000,000,000; some say $5,000,000,- 
000. 

I personally am sorry that this bill is 
here before the Congress under these 
conditions, a bill on which they have had 
no hearings. I have attempted to ob- 
tain some information as to the provi- 
sions, cost, and so forth, but have been 
unable to do so. If this committee 
wants to come in where they themselves 
do not understand what is contained in 
the bill and ask Congress to pass some- 
thing like that, I just think it is bad 
procedure. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr, TEAGUE. There have been no 
specific hearings on this bill, but before 
the Senate committee, before our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, before the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
there have been hearings on this same 
provision. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. As a matter of fact, 
is it not true that we adopted the hear- 
ings of the other body with reference to 
a bill we had on the floor here a short 
time ago which caused quite a bit of 
confusion? That was the 16,000-bed 
hospital bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is true. 
We do not know who appeared before 
the Senate committee, we do not know 
who appeared in opposition to the bill or 
in favor of it; no one knows that. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Most of the hearings 
in the Senate were in executive session 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor and they heard representatives of 
the Veterans’ Administration. There 
were a number of conferences and my 
colleague from Texas [Mr. Tuomas] can 
verify this or tell whether it is true or 
not, that there were conferences between 
the Appropriations subcommittee and 
the Veterans’ Administration trying to 
work out the language of this bill; and 
there were about 2 weeks of hearings 
over in the Senate before the Committee 
on Education and Labor. The bill was 
reported out of the Senate committee 
unanimously and passed by the Senate 
unanimously. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Was the Di- 
rector of the Budget brought down to 
testify as to the cost of the bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I do not recall whether 
there was a letter from the Director of 
the Budget or not; there was one from 
the Director of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I think I can give him 
a little helpful information. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. General Gray does not 
like this bill. General Gray, the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator, is opposed to this 
bill. He is opposed to any legislation 
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that will tie his hands or that will re- 
strict him in the issuance of regulations 
from time to time in the administration 
of this program, so General Gray is op- 
posed to the bill. But the veterans of 
the country want some standard set up 
in the operation of the schools; the 
school authorities themselves want some 
standards set up whereby they can oper- 
ate under some educational standards; 
the veterans’ organizations see the need 
for it; educators of the country see the 
need for it. But General Gray does not 
want any law written in this Congress 
which will tie his hands in the running 
of the program. There is the opposition. 

This is not a meney bill; this is a 
belated setting up of standards and pre- 
scribing of regulations. The language 
of the bill incorporates 90 percent of the 
law already on the books in the Eightieth 
Congress. They did not include money 
in the appropriation bill for avocational 
and recreational training. In the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress the 
same legislation was rewritten. Regula- 
tions have been issued which are included 
in this bill. So what I am trying to say 
to the gentleman is, this is not a money 
bill. This is a bill for setting up stand- 
ards and regulations which are already 
law and which are in effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON. How did the Rules 
Committee happen to give a rule on a bill 
on which no hearings were held? Why 
did the Rules Committee permit the bill 
to come out? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. They came to 
the committee and said it was unani- 
mously reported with the exception of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin]. I do not believe he took an 
active part. We were told that the com- 
mittee was unanimously for it with the 
exception of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It developed before 
the Rules Committee there had been no 
hearings? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Yes, and I was 
opposed to it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I concur in everything 
the gentleman from Tennessee has said 
with reference to this matter with one 
exception. I went down to see General 
Gray in reference to this particular leg- 
islation, not the bill which the gentleman 
from Texas is going to substitute but the 
bill, S. 2596, which I was under the im- 
pression until about a minute or two ago 
was the bill that would be before us today. 

General Gray said to me: “I am the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and I 
will administer any bill that you send 
down here. That is my job.” 

He did not say he was for or against 
this bill, I think General Gray is a sound 
administrator, I think he means what 
he says. This is the House of Represent- 
atives and if we send a bill down there 
General Gray has said he will admin- 
ister it. As a matter of fact, he will ad- 
minister it whether he likes it or not, for 
that matter. I do think in fairness to 
the general I ought to say that he is not 
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for or against the bill as he explained 
to me in person. 

Mr. EVINS. May I say that when 
General Gray came before our commit- 
tee in October of last year he asked the 
committee and the Congress not to take 
any action until he had an opportunity 
to report to the Congress. He subse- 
quently reported with a volume of some 
200 pages, listing about 200 schools out 
of the literally thousands throughout the 
country in which he has found some 
practices which are objectionable. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Here is what 
most of us on the Rules Committee un- 
derstood about the bill. It was to perfect 
title II of the Service Readjustment Act. 
There were a lot of these fly-by-night 
schools that started up for recreational 
purposes, teaching veterans how to dance 
and so forth. In the Rules Committee 
we thought this bill was to perfect title 
II at a cost of about $2,000,000. Now we 
learn it comes to $2,000,000,000 or $5,- 
000,000,000. I will ask the gentleman 
from Texas this question: Will this cost 
two billion or two million? That is the 
question I think will decide the issue. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I will stake my life on 
the fact it will cost $2,000,000 and not 
$2,000,000,000. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I think that 
answers the question as far as I am in- 
dividually concerned, if the gentleman 
says he is willing to stake his reputa- 
tion on the fact it will cost $2,000,000. 1 
do not want to see any more of these 
fly-by-night schools all over the country 
and if it is going to cost two, three, or 
five billion dollars then naturally I think 
we should oppose the bill. 

Mr, TEAGUE. This bill was turned 
over to the Legislative Reference Service 
and they were requested to make a study. 
May I read the last paragraph of Mr. 
Griffith’s letter? 

As we have indicated at the outset, diffi- 
culty has been experienced in evaluating 
the objections raised by the Administrator 
and the Solicitor, but the main decision to 
be faced in the consideration of S. 2596, as 
we see it, is whether Congress shall legislate 
and establish policy with regard to entitle- 
ment of veterans to educational benefits or 
leave this matter to the Administrator. 
Some of the objections raised appear to re- 
late to provisions now found in the regula- 
tions or instructions which are substantially 
the same as those contained in the bill. The 
natural conclusion is that these objections 
are to establishment of these limitations by 
legislation, thus precluding further admin- 
istrative change. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. May I ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] 
whether, in his opinion, this bill will cost 
$2,000,000,000? 

Mr. EVINS. No; it will not. I think 
that by the adoption of these standards 
and having some uniformity in the op- 
eration of the schools it will bring about 
some economy in its operation. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Let me ask the 
gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
RANKIN] what his opinion is in regard to 
the cost of this bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that I opposed re- 
porting out Senate bill 2596. The gen- 
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tleman said a while ago, as I understood 
him, that I was the only member of the 
committee that opposed reporting it out. 
The vote was 8 to 5. Only 13 members 
voted on this bill, S. 2596. Now, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] has a 
substitute that he proposes to offer. I 
have not gone over it as carefully as I 
should. I have not had the time nor the 
opportunity, but so far as Senate bill 2596 
is concerned, as it passed the Senate, I 
certainly would not support that meas- 
ure under any consideration. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. What is the 
opinion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KEARNEY] as to the cost? 

Mr. KEARNEY. Well, I cannot give 
any information nor can anybody else. 
We have not had any hearings on it, so 
how can we give any figures? 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. ALBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address by Mr. Eddie Menasco 
at the Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
pe mission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. BOLLING, Mr. RODINO, and Mr, 
ADDONIZIO asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include newspaper 
clippings. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and include addi- 
tional matter including essays by a young 
man and a young woman, winners of 
awards given by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in Philadelphia. 

Mr. FENTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in eight 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at the conclusion of the legislative 
program and special order for the day. 
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Mr. WIDNALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DELANEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article that appeared in 
America, by Hon. WALTER A. LYNCH, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article from Newsweek Maga- 
zine. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Altoona 
Tribune, 

Mr. COUDERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a speech. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
two instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include the text of President Truman's 
speech delivered at Pendleton, Oreg., on 
yesterday, on economic affairs. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in three 
instances; to include in one.a speech de- 
livered by President Truman in Gales- 
burg, III., day before yesterday, and in 
one to include editorials appearing in the 
Chicago Sun-Times. 


PRINTING OF REVISED EDITION OF THE 
BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CONGRESS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 182) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That H. Con. Res. 
163, adopted on July 26, 1946, providing for 
the printing of a revised edition of the Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Con- 
gress up to and including the Eightieth Con- 
gress, be, and is hereby, rescinded, and that 
in lieu thereof there shall be compiled and 
printed, with illustrations, as a House docu- 
ment, in such style and form as may be 
directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, 
a revised edition of the Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress up to and includ- 
ing the Eightieth Congress (1774-1948); and 
that 6,500 additional copies shall be printed, 
of which 4,400 copies shall be for the use of 
the House of Representatives, 1,600 copies 
for the use of the Senate, and 500 copies for 
the use of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 


HEARINGS RELATIVE TO THE NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH PLAN 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
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tion (H. Con. Res. 176) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House 
of Representatives, be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and empowered to have printed for 
its use 2,000 additional copies of the hearings 
held before a subcommittee of said commit- 
tee during the Elghty-first Congress, first 
session, relative to the national health plan. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
8 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENT ENTITLED 
“UNIFICATION AND STRATEGY” 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 551) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 


lows: 

Resolved, That the report entitled “Unifi- 
cation and Strategy” made by the Committee 
on Armed Services of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be printed as a House document. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. NORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentlewoman kindly explain what 
this document is? 

Mrs. NORTON. It authorizes the 
printing of the report entitled “Unifica- 
tion and Strategy” as a House document. 
The estimated cost is $229.08. 

Mr. MARTIN of Masachusetts. What 
is the document? 

Mrs. NORTON. The name of it is 
“Unification and Strategy.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
what committee got it out? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. NORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. This is a committee 
print from the House Committee on 
Armed Services. The resolution was in- 
troduced by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]. He has asked the Committee 
on House Administration to report this 
resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
there any popular demand for it? 

Mr. ALBERT. Apparently there is. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. NORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I may say that the 
publication relates to the investigation 
conducted by the House Committee on 
Armed Services on the B-36 and related 
matters. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. NORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Is this document a 
criticism of Secretary of the Navy 
Matthews? 

vad NORTON. I am sure that it is 
not. 

Mr. ALBERT. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. STEFAN. I would oppose a criti- 
cism like that unless I saw the document. 

Mrs. NORTON. As far as I know, 
no criticism is involved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
an motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENT ENTITLED 
“CONGRESS AND THE MONOPOLY 
PROBLEM—FIFTY YEARS OF ANTI- 
TRUST DEVELOPMENT, 1900-1950“ 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 557) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the committee print en- 
titled “Congress and the Monopoly Problem— 
Fifty Years of Antitrust Development, 1900- 
1950,“ prepared for the use of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, be printed 
as a House document, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENT ENTITLED “THE 
MAKING OF A CONGRESSMAN” 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 595) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled 
“The Making of a Congressman” be printed 
as a House document. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. NORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentlewoman explain who is the au- 
thor of this, and how it can be done? 

Mrs. NORTON. They are the remarks 
of the gentleman from Vermont IMr. 
Piumiey] which appeared in the RECORD 
recently, as the gentleman well knows. 
The gentleman could not possibly object 
to this resolution, I may say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

3 to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. HAZEL PRATER 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 555) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs. 
Hazel Prater, daughter of Eva M. Young, 
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late an employee of the House of Represent- 
atives, an amount equal to 6 months’ salary 
at the rate she was receiving at the time of 
her death and an additional amount not to 
exceed $350 toward defraying the funeral ex- 
penses of said Eva M. Young. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. ROSE MARGARET TORRANCE 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 591) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs. 
Rose Margaret Torrance, widow of Thomas 
Torrance, late an employee of the House of 
Representatives, an amount equal to 6 
months’ salary at the rate he was receiving 
at the time of his death and an additional 
amount not to exceed $350 toward defraying 
the funeral expenses of said Thomas Tor- 
rance. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
ALBERT A. WREDE 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 594) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Albert 
A. Wrede, father of Edward C. Wrede, late 
an employee of the House of Representa- 
tives, an amount equal to 6 months’ salary 
at the rate he was receiving at the time 
of his death and an additional amount not 
to exceed $350 toward defraying the funeral 
expenses of said Edward C. Wrede. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
re motion to-reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


ESTATE OF GEORGE T. GIRAGI 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 506) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to the 
estate of George T. Giragi, late an employee 
of the House of Representatives, an amount 
equal to 6 months’ salary at the rate he was 
receiving at the time of his death, and an 
additional amount not to exceed $350 to- 
ward defraying the funeral expenses of the 
said George T. Giragi. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out lines 4 and 5 
down to the word “not.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution providing for the payment 
of $350 funeral expenses to the estate 
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of George T. Giragi, late an employee of 
the House of Representatives.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 
CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 534) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective April 1, 1950, there 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, until otherwise provided by law, 
additional compensation at the basic rate 
per anum to certain employees of the House, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE DOORKEEPER 


To the superintendent, House Press Gal- 
lery, the sum of $480; first assistant super- 
intendent, House Press Gallery, the sum of 
$500; second assistant superintendent, House 
Press Gallery, the sum of $500; third assistant 
superintendent, House Press Gallery, the 
sum of $400; messenger, House Press Gallery, 
the sum of $440; superintendent, House 
Periodical Press Gallery, the sum of $500; 
superintendent, House Radio Press Gallery, 
the sum of $500; first assistant superin- 
tendent, House Radio Press Gallery, the sum 
of $300; and messenger, House Radio Press 
Gallery, the sum of $450, whose title here- 
after shall be changed to read second 
assistant superintendent, House Radio Press 
Gallery. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 524) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
rule XI (1) (h) incurred by the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $150,000, in addition to $50,000 
authorized by House Resolution 88, Eighty- 
first Congress, agreed to February 9, 1949; 
$50,000, authorized by House Resolution 127, 
Eighty-first Congress, agreed to April 1, 1949; 
and $50,000, authorized by House Resolution 
252, Eighty-first Congress, agreed to July 1. 
1949, including employment of such experts, 
special counsel, and such clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, and which shall 
also be available for expenses incurred by 
said committee or subcommittees outside the 
continental limits of the United States, shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by said com- 
mittee and signed by the chairman of the 
committee, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the 
District of Columbia, if not otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Adminis- 
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tration, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 495) and ask for its immediate 
consideration, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a point of order against the con- 
sideration of the resolution on the 
ground that a quorum was not present 
when it was reported out of committee. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, we did 
have a quorum present, but some Mem- 
ber may have slipped out of committee 
during the consideration of the reso- 
lution. I assumed that a quorum was 
present. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May not 
the consideration of this resolution at 
this ¢ime be blocked by a point of order 
that a quorum is not present in the 
House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of 
course, the point of order that a quorum 
is not present may be made at any time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is too 
late to raise the point of order that a 
quorum was not present in the commit- 
tee after it has reached the floor of the 
House. If no point of order is made in 
the committee, the presumption is that 
a quorum was present. To take any 
other attitude would virtually paralyze 
legislation. If no point of order was 
made at the time, the presumption then 
is that a quorum was present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state in response to the par- 
liamentary inquiry that the point of 
order is properly addressed at this point 
because the resolution has just been re- 
ported to the House. The question as to 
whether or not the point of order will 
be sustained is an entirely different 
question. 

The Chair would like to ask the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey if at the time 
the resolution was reported out there was 
a quorum present in the committee. 

Mrs. NORTON. To the best of my 
knowledge, there was. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] whether or not he 
was present at the time the resolution 
was reported out. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
from Ohio was not present at the time. 
He came in late and was informed there 
had not been a quorum present at any 
time. Another resolution was blocked a 
little later on account of it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a further 
point of order. This is a very serious 
proposition that really affects the orderly 
procedure of the House. I make the 
point of order that it is too late to raise 
a point of order that there was no quo- 
rum present in the committee unless that 
point of order was made in the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that the point of order 
can be made in the House when the re- 
port is made. A point of order that a 
quorum was not present when the reso- 
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lution was reported out can be made 
when the resolution is reported to the 
House. For that reason the Chair rules 
that the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Hays] is within his rights at this par- 
ticular time in making the point of order 
that he has. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman insists on his point of order, 
I will withdraw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
resolution is withdrawn. 

Mrs. NORTON. May I at this time 
thank the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Rankin] for yielding this time 
to me. 

Mr. RANKIN. The lady is quite wel- 
come. I was glad to yield all the time 
she needed. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STANLEY. What is the status of 
the resolution now that has just been 
withdrawn? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentlewoman from New Jersey has with- 
drawn the resolution. The matter is not 
before the House. Therefore, there is no 
question for the Chair to pass upon. 

Mr. STANLEY. Could the resolution 
be properly presented to the House again 
without going back to the committee? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of 
course, it could be taken up by unani- 
mous consent. In the event of its being 
presented again, a point of order could 
be raised; but the Chair would not ex- 
press any opinion now on the point of 
order that might be raised at that time. 

Mr. STANLEY. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Is this 
a privileged matter? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If it is 
reported out of committee with a quorum 
present, it is a privileged matter. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the rules of the House and the rules of 
every committee, legislation is passed 
every day without a quorum being pres- 
ent, and unless that question is raised 
they cannot go into the courts and con- 
test the legislation. The same thing ap- 
plies to the committee. A ruling to the 
contrary would simply demoralize legis- 
lative procedure as far as the committees 
of this House are concerned. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair calls the attention of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to paragraph (d) 
of section 133 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act, which reads as follows: 

No measure or recommendation shall be 
reported from any such committee unless a 


majority of the committee was actually 
present, 


The gentleman from Mississippi is 
recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. That means the para- 
lyzing of legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi was recog- 
nized for a motion, 

TRAINING OF VETERANS UNDER SERV- 
ICEMEN'S READJUSTMENT ACT 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
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of a bill that was reported under the 
same conditions, S. 2596, relating to edu- 
cation or training of veterans under 
title II of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act (Public Law 346, 78th Cong., 
June 22, 1944), 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2596) relating 
to education and training of veterans, 
with Mr. WELCH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, and the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts, for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEAGUE], 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if it is 
possible for me to get over to the Mem- 
bers of this House what is in this bill, 
99 percent of them will be 100 percent 
for it. 

This is not a liberalizing bill; it is a 
restrictive bill. It is not a bill to add 
money to the GI bill; it is a bill to make 
the GI bill more restrictive and to save 
money. 

Six years ago today, on May 11, 1944, 
this House began general debate on S. 
1767, the so-called GI bill. There was 
much debate as to whether it was a 
States’ rights bill; there was consider- 
able debate between the members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation as to what each committee 
had accomplished. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] told of his 
early school teaching days in a one- 
room school and stated that the first 
day of school he had five students and 
five dogs, and that the school was a 
howling success. It was very interest- 
ing to read the debate on the GI bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there has never been 
a country which tried to do as much for 
their returning veterans as this Con- 
gress did in May of 1944. The House of 
Representatives foresaw all the danger 
in the bill—the so-called fly-by-night 
schools, veterans who abused their privi- 
leges, and also administrative abuses by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Soon after this law became operational 
and as predicted in the debate on the 
GI bill, many new schools came into ex- 
istence, and, obviously, many, such as 
dancing schools, personality develop- 
ment schools, calisthenics, and similar 
subjects, were obviously of a fly-by-night 
nature. As the number of schools con- 
tinued to increase and the amount of 
money paid for tuition, fees, and sub- 
sistence continued to increase, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration issued change 
No. 9, the first tightening of the GI bill. 
This regulation required, among other 
things, that all schools operating for a 
profit, a majority of whose students were 
veterans, and which were established 
after June 22, 1944, or which, though 
established prior to that date, had not 
been in continuous operation since that 
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date, or which had increased their 
tuition charge by 25 percent since that 
date, enter into a contract with the 
Veterans’ Administration—such contract 
to establish the rate which such school 
should receive for tuition, fees, books, 
and other necessary supplies. More- 
over, the contract rate so established 
was to be renegotiated at the end of each 
contract period. 

As time went on a series of three 
amendments were enacted, each amend- 
ment further tightening the GI bill and 
attempting to prevent known abuses of 
the GI bill. The first one was Public 
Law 679, in the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
establishing standards for on-the-job 
training for veterans and authorizing the 
reimbursement of State agencies for 
services rendered in assuring compliance 
with these standards. The next amend- 
ment was Public Law 377, which estab- 
lished standards for institutional on-the- 
job training. The third amendment was 
Public Law 862, of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. This amendment prohibited the 
expenditure of Federal funds for tuition, 
fees, or subsistence allowance in connec- 
tion with any avocational or recreational 
course. Public Law 266, of the Eighty- 
first Congress, continued the same ban 
in modified form and in addition re- 
quired schools operating for profit to 
have had at least 1 year of successful 
operation before being permitted to par- 
ticipate in this program. As a result of 
language in Public Law 266, the Veterans’ 
Administration 1 week later issued a 
most arbitrary regulation, No. 1-A. This 
is the regulation which caused the senior 
Senator from Ohio to tell Mr. H. V. 
Stirling, of the Veterans’ Administration, 
that he had no faith in him. This regu- 
lation, among a number of other things, 
declared that all schools established 
after June 22, 1944, were avocational 
and recreational. Soon after this regu- 
lation was issued, Mr. Speaker, and after 
a number of conferences between Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate with 
the Veterans’ Administration, 1-A was 
replaced with 1-B, and the Veterans’ 
Administration was requested to make a 
complete report on educational training 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, as amended. 

As a result of 1-A and a result of the 
conferences between Members of Con- 
gress and the Veterans’ Administration, 
S. 2596 was introduced and passed in 
the Senate for three reasons: First, to 
safeguard the rights conferred upon the 
veterans by basic law; second, to regu- 
larize the policy and practice to be pur- 
sued by the Veterans’ Administration in 
its relationship with educational institu- 
tions participating in the program; and, 
third, to clarify and strengthen the au- 
thority of the Veterans’ Administrator 
© ore with certain abuses under the 
act. 

Mr. Chairman, since that time the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has made its re- 
port on the GI bill and the President 
transmitted this report to Congress with 
a special message dated February 13, 1950. 
In this message the President made eight 
specific recommendations which he said 
were necessary to assure that our expen- 
ditures for this program yield a proper 
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return both to the veterans and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation includes 
seven of the eight recommendations and 
a portion of the eighth recommendation. 
The President recommended that the 
present expiration date of the GI bill be 
preserved. This bill complies with this 
recommendation. The President recom- 
mended that the 1 year ban against new 
schools as established by Public Law 266 
last year be continued. This bill con- 
tinues a 1-year ban against new schools, 
This provision will virtually prohibit the 
establishment of any new profit schools. 

The President has recommended that 
the prohibition against the use of funds 
for avocational and recreational train- 
ing enacted by the Congress by Public 
Law 862, Eightieth Congress, be con- 
tinued. The avocational restriction 
which would expire with the 1949 Appro- 
priation Act would be made permanent 
law by this bill. The President has rec- 
ommended that the present restrictions 
which are now regulation against indis- 
criminate course changing be continued. 
This bill allows a veteran to take courses 
in the same general field in accordance 
with present regulations. The present 
law has no restriction against change of 
course by the veteran. 

The President has recommended that 
the Veterans’ Administration be given 
additional authority to require schools 
to properly report when a veteran inter- 
rupts his training or accrues excessive 
absences. This bill provides additional 
authority to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to require prompt and accurate re- 
ports. The President haz made a recom- 
mendation that minimum standards be 
established for the States in approving 
schools, The State approval agencies 
have previously recommended that such 
standards be established. The President 
has also recommended that the States 
be given financial assistance to enforce 
these standards as is now provided for the 
enforcement of standards for on-the-job 
training. 

After the President’s message of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1950, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. WHEELER] introduced a bill con- 
taining minimum standards. Within the 
past 10 days the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. WHEELER] together with myself 
and representatives of the schools, State 
approval agencies and institutions of 
higher learning have worked out a set 
of standards to which we generally agree. 

Mr. Chairman, from questions that I 
have been asked, it appears that Mem- 
bers of Congress want to know about the 
cost of S. 2596, whether it liberalizes the 
GI bill and whether it provides restric- 
tions and controls for the so-called fly- 
by-night schools. This bill does not lib- 
eralize the GI bill of rights and does es- 
tablish a number of restrictions on the 
so-called fly-by-night schools. 

Mr. H. V. Stirling testified before the 
Appropriation Subcommittee of the 
House that this bill would involve in- 
creased costs. 

I wrote the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs asking for an explanation of this 
alleged increase in cost and I was ad- 
vised by the Administrator that their 
estimate of increased cost was based on 
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the assumption that the preamble of this 
bill did away with the July 25, 1951, ex- 
piration date. I replied to the Admin- 
istrator that it was not the intent of 
anyone supporting this bill to extend 
the GI bill and asked that the Veterans’ 
Administration submit to me a proposed 
amendment which would correct the 
preamble and remove the doubt as to 
cost. I also sent this bill to the legis- 
lative reference service of the Library of 
Congress for study and they reported as 
follows: 

With regard to the termination date we 
find no item in the bill which affects a 
change, 


Regardless of that, Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment prepared by the Veterans’ 
Administration which I will introduce, 
will remove all doubt as to increased cost 
and will preserve the expiration date as 
now provided by the GI bill. 

The Veterans’ Administration claims 
that section 3 of the bill would cost 
approximately $20,000,000. This section 
would broaden the base of reimburse- 
ment of nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning to include the entire cost of 
training the veteran. This provision 
would place all institutions on an equal 
basis regardless of whether they are 
State institutions or private schools, 
Because of cost, an amendment will be 
offered to strike this section from the 
bill. 

The other item of cost is section VI of 
the bill. This section provided reim- 
bursement to States for services in de- 
termining the qualifications of proprie- 
tary institutions. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration estimates the cost of this 
section to be $2,330,000. This section 
complies with one of the recommenda- 
tions of the President in his message to 
Congress dated February 13, 1950, and 
will provide funds for the States to in- 
tensify supervision of schools for the 
purpose of further reducing abuses. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WHEELER] has worked very 
hard on this bill and I regret that it was 
necessary that he go back to Georgia. 
He is in complete agreement on this bill, 
and I know of no one opposing it. 

Mr. Chairman, after conferring with 
the House Parliamentarian I introduced 
yesterday H. R. 8465 which is a new bill 
including all proposed amendments 
which I have mentioned and when we 
begin reading S. 2596 I shall offer H. R. 
8465 as an amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, section 1 of this bill 
continues the provision that a school 
must be in operation 1 year before they 
are allowed to participate in the veteran 
program. It also provides that a veteran 
may not change courses except in the 
same general field. In other words, it 
prohibits veterans from taking a barber- 
ing course, a tailoring course, and a cook- 
ing course. This section also continues 
the ban on avocational or recreational 
training which was a part of Public Law 
862, an appropriation bill. 

Section 2 of this bill writes into per- 
manent law the provision of Public Law 
266 on customary tuition charges. It also 
writes into permanent law the Veterans’ 
Educational Appeals Board provided for 
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in Public Law 266 except that under this 
bill the Veterans’ Appeal Board would be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States and not by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. This section also pro- 
vides that the Administration shall con- 
tinue to make further payments to a 
school at such amount as the Adminis- 
trator considers to be fair and reasonable 
during negotiations for a contract and 
during the pendency of any appeal which 
the school may make. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be a motion 
to strike section 3 from the bill because 
of cost. 

Section 4 of the bill provides that a 
school shall be considered nonprofit if 
it is exempt from taxation under para- 
graph 6, section 101 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code whether it was certified as 
such by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
before or subsequent to June 22, 1944. 

Mr. Chairman, section 5 was one of the 
recommendations of the President and 
which provides some inspection. service 
for State-approval agencies in ascertain- 
ing the qualifications of schools under 
the GI bill. 

Section 6 of the bill is a proposed set 
of standards which were recommended 
by the President and which were worked 
out and agreed to by myself, the gentle- 
man from Georgia, representatives of the 
private schools, and representative of the 
State-approval agencies. 

There is one paragraph of this section 
to which there was some objection by 
the schools and is paragraph 3, page 12. 

Section 7 of the bill was a recom- 
mendation of the President concerning 
hours per week of schools. Section 8 was 
a recommendation of the President. 
Sections 9, 10, and 11 are administrative 
sections. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. It is my understanding 
that the gentleman intends to offer at 
the appropriate time as a substitution 
for this bill, the bill H. R. 8465; is that 
correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I expect to offer it as 
an amendment to the bill S. 2596. After 
conferring with the Parliamentarian of 
the House yesterday he suggested that 
it be handled in this way, and that is the 
reason it has been done in that manner, 

Mr. EVINS. Is H. R. 8465 substan- 
tially the same as S. 2596? And if there 
are any differences, what are the dif- 
ferences? 

Mr. TEAGUE. If the gentleman will 
permit, I will get to that. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. = 

Mr. VORYS. The report says that the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is re- 
porting the bill S. 2596. Is that the fact, 
that it was S. 2596 that was considered 
and reported by the gentleman’s com- 
mittee? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is correct. Last 
year the Senate passed S. 2596. At the 
same time they asked for a complete re- 
port from the Veterans’ Administration, 
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and that report has been made. The 
President has recommended that those 
eight recommendations be put into ef- 
fect, and that we put in some standards, 
This bill, H. R. 8465, which will be offered 
as an amendment, includes those recom- 
mendations and those standards, 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman says 
“which will be offered.” Is H. R. 8465 a 
committee amendment that has been 
voted on? 

Mr. TEAGUE. No, it is not. Because 
of the number of those amendments, and 
after conferring with the House Parlia- 
mentarian, I introduced that bill yester- 
day. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I have in mind an 
automotive training school that was in 
existence 8 months, It was a legitimate 
school, but due to the 1-year ruling it 
was not allowed any more tuition from 
the Government for its enrollees. The 
school, nevertheless, maintained its 
courses and now it has passed the 1-year 
mark. Is it possible for that school to 
be approved? 

Mr. TEAGUE. If the school has 
existed for 1 year and its standards are 
such that the State approval agency rec- 
ommends it, then they would be per- 
mitted to accept veteran students. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Even though they 
had been disqualified under the previous 
regulations. 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is correct, be- 
cause it must have existed for 1 year. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. On page 2 of S. 2596, in 
subparagraph (b) the last sentence, 
there is this language: 

Upon the certification of any State ap- 
proval agency that a new institution is essen- 
tial to meet the requirements of veterans in 
such State, the Administrator in his discre- 
tion may approve such an institution not- 


withstanding the provisions of this para- 
graph. 


On page 5 of the committee report 
there is practically a reiteration of that 
particular sentence. I am wondering if, 
in the amendment that the gentleman 
intends to offer, there is a similar 
provision. 

Mr, EVINS. That is exactly the ques- 
tion I wanted to propound to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE. When our Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations last year put that 
wording in the appropriation bill, it made 
it retroactive, and the number of schools 
that had been in existence for 9, 10, and 
11 months, were suddenly cut out. That 
wording was put in the Senate bill to 
take care of those schools, but no sim- 
ilar wording is contained in H. R. 8465, 
which will be offered as an amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Would the gentleman ob- 
ject to the inclusion of such a sentence 
in the amendment that he intends to 
offer? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I know of two or three 
Members that intend to offer that 
amendment. If that amendment is to 
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take care of those schools who were done 
an injustice last year, in order to take 
care of those schools, I would have no 
objection. If it is a case of permitting 
indiscriminate new schools, I would be 
against it. 

Mr. FORD. I think that particular 
sentence protects against the establish- 
ment of schools of fly-by-night charac- 
ter indiscriminately. In other words, 
the Administrator still has discretionary 
authority. He could use that discre- 
tion to approve legitimate schools that 
were caught in the box, so to speak, in 
the last few months following the enact- 
ment of the law that contained sec- 
tion 266. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Certainly, a number 
of those schools were done an injustice. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the gentleman 
knows that I am supporting his bill and 
I have been working with him on it. I 
was under the impression that the lan- 
guage the gentleman mentioned would 
be included in the substitute, H. R. 
8465. I have been unable to find that 
language, and therefore I have an 
amendment that I will offer to reinstate 
it. I think, in fairness to the schools 
that have been in operation for some 
months and doing a good job, that they 
should not be discontinued. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. I just 
read the gentleman’s debate, and I read 
all his statements on the GI bill when it 
was considered 6 years ago. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If I understand 
the gentleman’s bill, the real purpose of 
this educational provision is that if the 
school has been in existence for 1 year 
and has met the requirements of the 
State authority, whether it be the super- 
intendent of public instruction or who- 
ever it is in the State that authorizes the 
schools, then it is qualified to train the 
veteran, and it will not be subject to 
being disqualified by any arbitrary ruling 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Any school where the 
Veterans’ Administration finds that the 
students are not receiving proper train- 
ing, the Veterans’ Administration can- 
not disapprove the school but can stop 
the tuition and subsistence of the vet- 
erans who go to the school. In that way 
the head of the Veterans’ Administration 
can control any school if there is an 
obvious fraud or something of that sort 
going on. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman’s 
bill will still permit that? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is right. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Recorp 
should show that the gentleman from 
Texas has led in this fight and has done 
a perfectly remarkable job, and has 
earned almost as many decorations in 
this peacetime war as he earned during 
the war. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether the key to what he is try- 
ing to accomplish is not contained in the 
one sentence of the report of the com- 
mittee on page 4 which states: 

Moreover, the numerous amendments, 
Clarifications, and interpretations subse- 
quently issued by the VA added to the gen- 
eral confusion. 


Is the gentleman trying to resolve all 
of that dispute? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to advise 
the Members that passage of this bill, 
according to the substitute the gentle- 
man from Texas will offer, is a most 
important question on which I have 
heard from a very large number of 
veterans from my district favoring it. 
The substitute only seeks to secure for 
veterans the full rights which the Con- 
gress intended they should have in 
terms of education and training. It is 
an effort to see that regulations do not 
depreciate these rights. This bill will 
give veterans reasonable and legitimate 
freedom of action in choice of courses 
and schools, in respect of their enti- 
tlement—and that was as the Congress 
intended it should be. The effort of the 
Congress to close some loopholes has 
been misinterpreted. In this bill we are 
seeing to it that such misinterpreta- 
tion, which has been a serious handi- 
cap to veterans, is ended. I hope the 
House will approve this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I un- 
derstood the gentleman to say in an- 
swer to an inquiry of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] that 
under the bill he is now supporting the 
Veterans’ Administration would have 
the authority to protect the fund 
against those schools which do not give 
proper education. Is that the way it 
is? 


Mr. TEAGUE. If somebody is oper- 
ating a school and it is obvious to the 
Veterans’ Administration that the 
school is not giving satisfactory teach- 
ing to the boys, they have no authority 
to do anything to the school but they 
can discontinue the subsistence pay- 
ments to the boys going to the school, 
which would in turn stop the school. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman used the word “obvious,” if 
it is “obvious” to the head of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Does the gen- 
tleman mean by that that he must have 
something more than just ordinary in- 
formation? 

Mr, TEAGUE, No, I do not. I mean 
that if there is fraud or the school is 
not giving the kind of instruction it 
should the Veterans’ Administration can 
stop the subsistence payments to the 
students going to that school. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; but 
who determines whether there is fraud 
or whether the instruction is not proper? 
That is the point that is bothering me. 
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Mr. TEAGUE. It is a cooperative 
thing between the State authority and 
the Veterans’ Administration. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration can override the 
State approval by stopping the subsist- 
ence of the students going to the school. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Am I 
correct in my assumption that the head 
of the VA can cut off the tuition if, in his 
judgment, the school is not giving proper 
instruction? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is the wording of 
Mr. H. V. Stirling, director of this part 
of the GI bill. He says they can do that. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman will re- 
call my interest in the GI flight training 
program and the amendment I had in 
the appropriation bill to aid GI flight 
training, to keep the flight training in- 
tact. Then the VA went after it, with 
the result that many of the trainees were 
precluded from participating in flight 
training. What will the gentleman’s new 
bill do to the GI flight training? Is the 
gentleman acquainted with my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes; I certainly am. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman assisted 
me in the adoption of that amendment, 
and agreed with me that flight training 
should not be considered entertainment. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, The same wording we put in the 
appropriation bill is in this bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is my amendment in 
there yet? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes; it is; the same 
wording. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should be very glad to yield 5 minutes 
of the time on this side to the gentle- 
man, that he may explain the bill point 
by point. He has been interrupted and 
has not explained the entire bill. I wish 
he would explain the part of the bill 
that concerns the regulation which is to 
be issued by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the bill 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
as a substitute for S. 2596 will receive 
favorable consideration. I am disap- 
pointed that the members of our Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Members of the House did not have a 
longer opportunity to study its provi- 
sions and weigh its value to the veter- 
ans. I believe it to be good legislation 
and I will vote for it when offered. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I thank the gentle- 
woman very much for yielding me the 
additional time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE, I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. We have a report here 
which says “analysis of the bill by sec- 
tions.” Now, we are to throw that away 
and hear what the gentleman has to say, 
is that correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE. The first section, para- 
graph A, continues the i-year ban 
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against schools. In other words, it re- 
quires the school to be in operation for 
1 year before it can accept GI students. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. HAND. To what date does the 
1-year limitation apply? Will it be 1 
year from August 24, 1949? 

Mr. TEAGUE. If you start in school 
today, the school you go to would have 
to have been in operation for a year. 

Mr. HAND. Would it have to be in 
operation a year before August 24, 1949, 
which is the date set in the previous bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE. No; it would have to 
be in operation for a year from the date 
that you go into the school. 

Mr. HAND. But there is a date set. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes; that was the date 
of the appropriation bill, August 24. 

Mr. HAND. And it is still that same 
date? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is right. 

Mr. HAND. So the school would have 
to have been in existence under your pro- 
posed bill or under your amendment for 
a full year prior to August 24, 1949? 

Mr. TEAGUE. No. 

Mr. HAND. It would not? Then, will 
the gentleman rell me what his bill does? 

Mr. TEAGUE. If you were to start in 
a school today, the school would have 
to have been in operation for 1 year. If 
you started school a month from now it 
would have to have been in operation a 
year prior to the day that you start go- 
ing to school. 

Mr. HAND. That is prior to the day 
you go in? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is right. 

Mr. HAND. That is what the gentle- 
man’s bill provides? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Thatisright. That is 
what the appropriation bill provided also. 
Mr. HAND. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITAKER. In the original bill, 
S. 2596, it was provided that a school 
_ which has been approved by the Federal 
agency or by the State agency would be 
allowed this money from the Govern- 
ment. But now that is being cut out, 
is that not correct? In other words, I 
have the only colored trade school in my 
State. It has been approved by the Fed- 
eral agency and by the State agency. The 
people who are putting in this trade 
school have spent $25,000 on the build- 
ing. They have spent part of their 
money on contracts for the educators to 
run it. Then when the act was passed, 
this 1-year rule just cut the ground out 
from under them, so there they are now 
with a dead approval, and yet they have 
spent all this money. 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is correct. And 
may I recall to the gentleman that last 
year when the House of Representatives 
was holding its sessions in the committee 
room of the Committee on Ways and 
Means it was very difficult to hear, and 
I personally did not know that that was 
to be passed until it had gone through 
and neither did other members of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, that I 
know of. It is true that many schools 
were discriminated against in that way. 
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Mr. WHITAKER. My understanding 
is that the appropriation for that par- 
ticular school was included in the esti- 
mate. 

Mr. TEAGUE. There is to be an 
amendment offered which will correct 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, to continue with the 
explanation of the bill: 

Paragraph B: If the Administrator 
finds that the progress of a person is un- 
satisfactory, he may disapprove a change 
of course of instruction and may discon- 
tinue any course of education in which 
he finds that the progress is unsatis- 
factory. 

Paragraph C permits a student to 
change a course in the same general 
field, but he cannot go from ‘barbering 
to tailoring to baking. 

A number of Members have asked, 
“What about a boy who starts studying 
medicine and flunks out and wants to 
take another course?” Unfortunately 
he will just be out of luck, so far as this 
bill is concerned, But in trying to limit 
the boys who have gone from baking to 
tailoring and barbering, and so forth, 
and taking these different courses, it was 
felt that this provision was necessary. 

Paragraph D is the same provision 
that was in 266 last year on avocational 
or recreational courses, which contain 
dancing courses, photography courses, 
glider courses, bartending, personality 
development, and entertainment courses, 
and so forth. 

Section 2 is the same wording as 266 
last year, with the exception of two 
things: This bill provides that for the 
purposes of this bill it includes contracts 
under Public Law 16 and Public Law 346. 
If a school has had two contracts, the 
last contract shall be the one that is in 
effect. The Veterans’ Administration 
ruled that there was a difference in Pub- 
lic Law 16 and Public Law 346, and 
therefore many schools could never get 
two contracts, but these are very largely 
the same, and this law says they are the 
same. I understand from talking to 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations that that was their intent in 
placing that provision in the appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. To the last word on 
line 10, page 3, “glider.” Will the gen- 
tleman explain that? 

Mr. TEAGUE. If a man is in flight 
training, if it is obvious that in his busi- 
ness he can go on, he can go to glider 
training. But he must get two affidavits 
saying that that is something that will 
help him in his business. 

The Committee on Appropriations last 
year said that if the administration finds 
that any institution has no customary 
cost of tuition, he shall forthwith fix and 
pay or cause to be paid a fair and rea- 
sonable rate of payment for tuition fees 
and other charges for the course offered 
by such institution. Under that lan- 
guage, when the contract period is set, 
the Veterans’ Administration will refuse 
to pay this institution for 5 or 6 or 7 or 
8 months. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] has 
again expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. The gentleman 
knows the bill probably better than any- 
one else, and I think it will be helpful to 
the House to have his explanation. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I thank the gentle- 
woman. In Nashville, Tenn., there is a 
school where the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion owes that school for 11 months be- 
cause they have not come to an agree- 
ment on a contract. From talking to 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, it is my understanding that 
the Veterans’ Administration should 
continue to pay what was a fair and rea- 
sonable fee until the contract was nego- 
tiated. Therefore, we have put in this 
bill one provision: 

Provided further, That the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration shall continue to make further 

ents to a school at such amount as the 
Administrator considers to be fair and rea- 
sonable during negotiations for e contract, 
and during the pendency of any appeal 
which the school may make. 


From many Members of Congress I 
take it they have received the same com- 
plaints. That language was worked up. 
by the Legislative Reference Service and 
I feel it will take care of these contracts. 

Section 3 of the bill is a section which 
was inadvertently left in the bill and 
would cost some money. That is not 
going to be offered as part of the amend- 
ment. 

Section 4—up until last year the Vet- 
erans’ Administration ruled that any 
school would be regarded as a nonprofit 
school if it was exempt from taxation 
under paragraph 6, section 101 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. Last year they 
ruled that any school created after June 
22, 1944, would not be so considered. 
This bill reaffirms the fact that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will regard a school 
as nonprofit if section 101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code says they are a nonprofit 
institution. 

Section 4 is one item in this bill that 
will cost some money. The President, 
in his recommendation to Congress, rec- 
ommended that we adopt some stand- 
ards for this training. He said if Con- 
gress could enact minimum standards of 
the type suggested, it is recommended 
that, as in the case of on-the-job train- 
ing courses, Federal grants to States be 
authorized for necessary expenses to as- 
sure sound and effective adminstration of 
the law. The Veterans’ Administration 
has testified that this provision would 
cost $2,300,000. The people in my State 
say that on-the-job training has gone 
down to such an extent that if the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will give them per- 
mission to use the same people for in- 
spection that they will not need any 
additional money. 

Section 6 is a set of standards. 

In the President’s message he recom- 
mended a set of standards. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. WHEELER], who 
has done a lot of work on this bill, the 
gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Evins]—and I might add that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. WHEELER] is 
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unable to be present today because he 
had to go back to Georgia—but the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. WHEELER], a 
representative of the National Federa- 
tion of Private Schools, a representa- 
tive of the National Association of Pri- 
vate Schools, a representative of State 
approval agencies, Mr. Raisley, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., who is on the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee, got together and 
worked out this set of standards. None 
of them agreed 100 percent, but they are 
very similar to the standards that are in 
the on-the-job training and institution- 
al on-the-farm training programs. 

The two things in the standards about 
which there was any argument was one 
which states this: 

No new course, or additions to the capac- 
ity of existing course, in any school operated 
for profit, shall be approved if the State 
approving agency shall determine that the 
occupation for which the course is intended 
to provide training is crowded in the State 
and locality where the training is to be giv- 
en and that existing training facilities are 
not adequate. 


In other words, if a school down in 
Texas wanted to establish a radio de- 
partment, or if it was desired to estab- 
lish a radio school at that place, and 
there were more than 500 students in 
the school, if the locality was crowded 
as far as radio operators were concerned, 
they would have authority to turn down 
that school. There was some disagree- 
ment on that. 

The other part where there was dis- 
agreement was on clock hours. The 
President recommended that the Con- 
gress enact legislation to prescribe at- 
tendance requirements, 

(b) For the purpose of this part, a trade 
or technical course, offered on a clock-hour 
basis below the college level, involving shop 
practice as an integral part thereof, shall be 
considered a full-time course when a mini- 
mum of 30 hours per week of attendance is 
required with not more than 30 minutes of 
rest period per day allowed. A course offered 
on a clock-hour basis below the college level 
in which theoretical or classroom instruction 
predominates shall be considered a full-time 
course when a minimum of 25 hours per week 
net of instruction is required. 


That was the biggest problem among 
this group. For example, in Louisiana, 
the schools are all on a 25-hour basis. 
The VA set up 25 hours to begin with. 
This group finally came up with this 


idea that those schools in which the 


majority of the training is theoretical, 
where they sit in the classroom entirely, 
25 hours is sufficient; that in schools 
where much of the training is shop work 
or outside work that there should be a 
minimum of 30 hours. 

We wired the State approval agencies 
in every State in the Union and asked 
them about this provision, and the ma- 
jority of the agencies came back with the 
report that there would be no objection 
to a 30-hour minimum. There will 
probably be an amendment to strike out 
that section, but I am not sure yet. 


The President stated in his report that 


the schools had been lax in reporting 
absentees, that they had been lax in re- 
porting the veterans who quit their 
schools or left school, and he recom- 
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mended some legislation corrective of 
that situation. There is a provision in 
this bill to require schools to report ab- 
sentees and to permit the VA to place 
that amount of money against what the 
VA owes the school if they do not re- 
port it. 

These are the general provisions of the 
bill as far as Congress is concerned. 
There is one provision in this bill that 
will cost money. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his fine ex- 
planation of the bill. The gentleman 
will remember that he and I have talked 
a number of times about certain new 
schools, the managers or owners of which 
have felt that perhaps their schools 
might be unduly handicapped as a result 
of certain rules and regulations. In my 
opinion these new schools in which 
the owners in some instances have in- 
vested sizable sums of money should not 
be discriminated against. Many of these 
owners in good faith established these 
schools to help our veterans. What is 
the situation, in the gentleman’s opinion, 
as to the effect of this legislation upon 
certain new schools which came into 
existence recently? 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman has 
talked to me a number of times about 
new schools. There is no doubt there 
have been abuses by the schools. The 
State approval agencies and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration both agree that 
there are sufficient schools and agree 
that there should be this 1-year require- 
ment, that a school should exist for a 
year and prove itself before it accepts 
GI students. The only way a new school 
can start is by existing for a year and 
proving itself before it takes veteran 
students. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
spoke of the school at Nashville, Tenn., 
which has been in disagreement with 
the Veterans’ Administration for 8 or 9 
months. Would this bill be retroactive 
in allowing that school the amount that 
the Veterans’ Administration deemed to 
be proper? 

Mr. TEAGUE. No; the bill would not 
be retroactive, but there is an amend- 
ment to be offered which says that any 
school that has signed a contract because 
of that may appeal to the Appeals 
Board. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Would any school 
that had been in existence less than a 
year and which was disqualified but 
which has now been in existence a year 
be allowed repayment for the tuition 
during the period in which they were 
disqualified? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Not under this bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California, The gen- 
tleman made the statement they would 
not be permitted for a year to accept 
GI students. He means they could take 
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the students but they would not be re- 
imbursed by the Government? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is right. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. How 
much will the section add that the gen- 
tleman says does add money to the cost? 

Mr. TEAGUE. The VA testified it 
would be $2,300,000. The State-approval 
agencies testified it would not cost that 
much. All they need is permission to 
use the personnel they now have. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. On page 11, line 4, 
there is the following section: 

The curriculum and instruction are con- 
sistent in quality, content, and length with 
similar courses in the public schools or other 
private schools with recognized and ac- 
cepted standards. 


There was a spirited debate in the 
other body on this provision as to wheth- 
er or not the standards, where you talk 
about the accepted standards, are those 
accepted by the State universities. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Accepted by the State- 
approval agencies. 

Mr. CARROLL. The point was raised 
that there was discrimination against 
night schools and the debate hinged 
around the Chicago area. I would like 
to have it in the record that the State 
sets the standards and not the various 
educational groups. 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is correct. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. This bill comes 
about as a result of an order of the VA 
about last September? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes; just when school 
started. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. There was some 
exception taken to that and they then 
modified that order? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. This bill is an 
effort to put into statue form that he 
would have discretion about these 
things? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. With the adop- 
tion of this bill would it extend the au- 
thority of his discretion under regula- 
tions with reference to GI students any 
more than if this bill were not passed? 

Mr. TEAGUE. It definitely restricts 
the Administrator. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In other words, 
the question of the cost of this bill must 
be given consideration insofar as the cost 
of any regulation that the Administrator 
might put into effect from here on is 
concerned? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is correct. 

Mr. McDONOUGH, In the gentle- 
man’s opinion, will the adoption of this 
bill increase the cost of the balance of 
the GI students’ program any more than 
if it were not adopted, and, if so, to what 
extent? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Truthfully and very 
seriously I think it will lessen the cost in- 
stead of increasing the cost. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. This presumed 
figure of $2,000,000,000 was the figure 
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that the balance of the GI program 
might cost if the bill were not passed? 

Mr. TEAGUE, Yes. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, 

Mr. SUTTON. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment carry the language found in 
this bill reading: 

Upon the certification of any State ap- 
proval agency that a new institution is es- 
sential to meet the requirements of veterans 
in such State, the Administrator in his dis- 
cretion may approve such an institution 


notwithstanding the provisions of this para- 


graph? 


Mr. TEAGUE. It does not. That was 
discussed a few moments ago. 

Mr.SUTTON. That has been left out? 

Mr. TEAGUE. It has been left out. 

Mr. SUTTON. Would the gentleman 
object to that language being put in? 

Mr, TEAGUE. An amendment will be 
offered. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. WHEELER] who did a lot of work 
on this bill objected to the language and 
it was taken out of the bill. I am pre- 
senting the two sides and will let the 
House vote on it. 

Mr. SUTTON. I understand the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] is 
going to offer the amendment. I hope 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. I want to add my praise 
to the praise of the others for the gentle- 
man and his fine work on this bill. It 
seems to me this is a very splendid piece 
of legislation. I note on page 3 you 
have listed avocational and recreational 
courses, but you have failed to list avia- 
tion courses. I wonder if by your failure 
to list it you mean they are permitted 
under this bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE. If the gentleman will 
turn over to the next page he will find 
that it is the same wording that was in 
the appropriations bill. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. In my State we recog- 
nized the evils that were cropping up 
immediately following the war and the 
State legislature of my State passed a 
regulatory law. First we licensed all 
of these schools and then we set up the 
regulations under which they would op- 
erate. My question there is this: By the 
passage of this law, will that annul some 
of the regulations in a State law? 

Mr. TEAGUE. No. It is up to the 
State approval agency to approve them. 
Many States have those standards, but 
this affects those standards in no way. 

Mr. WIER. I think the gentleman 
ought to explain this. There is quite a 
controversy between the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the schools involved; I 
thin: that it ought to be clarified why 
the schools are so concerned about the 
passage of this bill against the wishes of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. TEAGUE. If you were 
a school and it came to the point of nego- 


tiating your contract, and one man down 
in the Veterans’ Administration had au- 
thority to tell you that he would not 
agree, and hold up your pay for 6, 7, 8, 
or 9 months until you were bankrupt, and 
if some legislation was proposed that 
would force the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to continue to pay you and give them 
a chance to appeal to an appeals board, 
I believe the gentleman would be for the 
legislation, too. That is the point where 
your schools come in and why they want 
this legislation. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I might say in that 
connection that the course or practice 
on the part of this section of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is an attempt to 
do indirectly something that they will 
not do directly, and when they have 
these contracts under negotiation, that 
is the weapon they use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kearney]. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
taking this time to explain my own per- 
sonal reasons why I am against this 
bill. As far as the gentleman from 
Texas is concerned, there is no Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs for whom I hold a higher regard 
along with my colleagues who worked 
with him on portions of this bill, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WHEELER] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Evins]. But, I go back, my colleagues, 
to the 16,000 hospital bed bill, that we 
passed in this House some few days ago. 
I adopted a stand, and I intend to stick 
by it, that I am going to be opposed to 
any bill, particularly bills that come out 
of my own committee, when no hearings 
have been held on those bills. I realize 
of course, that H. R. 8465 will be offered 
as a substitute for the original S. 2596. 
But, along with several Members of the 
committee, Iam in a state of confusion. 
The bill, S. 2596, as it passed the other 
body, according to the testimony, will 
cost approximately $2,500,000 a year. 
You will not find those figures in the 
debate on the bill in the other body, but 
you will find those figures in the testi- 
mony before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, of which 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomas] 
is a member. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE, There was an execu- 
tive session of our committee on S. 2596. 
The Veterans’ Administration came be- 
fore our committee to state their ob- 
jections to the bill. Did they mention 
any enormous cost at that time? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I have no recollec- 
tion of the figures given, if any, by any 
of the officials of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. I am taking this from the 
record of the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, where it 
states: 

General Gray’s figure was about $2,500,- 
000,000 additional cost per annum, which 
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would make a total expenditure of over 
$5,000,000,000 per year under S. 2596. 


Mr. TEAGUE. I read the hearings 
last night on the GI bill and I read 
the statement of the gentleman from 
New York. There is no Member who 
knows more about veterans legislation 
or knows the Veterans’ Administration 
better than the gentleman from New 
York. Does he believe that this bill 
would cost any sum like that? Does he 
believe anyone connected with it would 
have any intent to go along with any 
such cost? The gentleman from New 
York knows that his beliefs are almost 
exactly the same as mine. We have 
talked about this a thousand times. 

Mr. KEARNEY. As long as I have 
been a member of that committee, which 
has been some 8 years, I have never 
found two witnesses who could agree 
on any particular cost. But what I am 
getting at is this: Let us assume for 
argument’s sake that the cost of the 
Senate bill is $2,000,000,000, in round 
figures. As I understand, the gentleman 
from Texas has stated that the cost of 
his proposed bill will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,300,000. What I should like 
to ask the gentleman from Texas now 
is, Can he imagine any group of confer- 
ees getting together on differences be- 
tween the sum of $2,000,000,000 and the 
sum of $2,000,000? It is for that rea- 
son that I am opposed to the bill and the 
further fact no hearings have been held 
before our committee. We never saw the 
bill until this afternoon. 

Mr. TEAGUE. If I even dreamed any 
such amount was in this bill, I would 
not say one word for the bill. I would 
be against it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
believe the Senate had absolutely no idea 
that the cost of their bill would be $2,- 
000,000,000. I think this is some idea 
the Veterans’ Administration had when 
they claimed, I think before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, that the expira- 
tion date would be extended, and that 
would bring the cost way up. Appar- 
ently there is nothing in the bill that 
would allow that to be extended. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Only this morning 
there were several Veterans’ Administra- 
tion officials up in the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs trying to determine 
the difference between the Senate bill 
and the proposed substitute. It took 
them over 2 hours to iron out their 
own differences as to what the two bills 
consisted of, but there was no cost given 
5 : approximate the total cost in this 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Has 
the gentleman ever known the Veterans’ 
Administration to give one cost and stick 
to it? I have been on that committee 
since 1925, and I have never known them 
to do it. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I do not think that 
we should lay the blame for this situa- 
tion on the Veterans’ Administration. 
This bill now is the responsibility of the 
House of Representatives. In the first 
instance, it was the responsibility of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
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We held no hearings on the bill. Out- 
side of the gentleman from Texas, and 
one or two others, there is no member 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
that I know of that knew even the con- 
tents of the bill until. they came onto 
the floor of the House this morning. To 
my mind, that is not a proper way to 
legislate. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
gentleman will recall that I am a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriations which has 
this budget in charge. He is expressing 
the predicament in which we now find 
ourselves, whether or not the figure of 
$2,000,000,000 or $2,500,000,000 is right. 
It is a figure for a year. It is not, as the 
gentlewoman said, an additional figure 
for all time, That runs to $50,000,090,- 
000 or more. But feeling as the gentle- 
man does and as the gentlewoman does, 
that there might be some discrepancy, 
the subcommittee—and I know ‘my 
chairman will permit me to say this in- 
stead of his saying it for himself—asked 
the Bureau of the Budget for, and just 
now we have had, a new and more ac- 
curate estimate, which still says that it 
could run to $2,000,000,000 a year, giving 
a figure as a minimum of $1,000,000,000 
a year. Whether or not that is true, 
the feeling of the gentleman from New 
York, and it is mine, too, is that this is 
nothing we can guess at on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I do not believe this 
is a matter the House should guess at. 
I think we should have approximately 
all the testimony on any particular bill 
and the figures, if any are available, 
presented, so that the House will know 
what it is doing. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. May I address this 
question to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia: In mentioning these figures which 
the gentleman from California has given 
us, was he referring to the bill S. 2596? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Yes; 
that is correct. I should have made 
that clear. I think both the gentleman 
from New York and I are referring to the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Thatis right. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. But we 
have noinformation. Ihave been trying 
in a short time to read the substitute 
but am still unable to determine what it 
does as compared to the Senate bill. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. I notice the bill we are 
considering now is to be offered as an 
amendment to Senate bill 2596. H. R. 
4665 was introduced by Mr. TEAGUE on 
May 10, 1950. It says “Referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs.” May 
10 was yesterday. I presume the bill 
was referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for consideration and hear- 
ings. Now, do I understand there have 
been no hearings on the bill, which was 
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introduced on May 10, 1950, and that it 
is a new bill which no one knows the 
contents of and the House here is con- 
sidering a bill and proposing to offer 
it as an amendment to the Senate bill? 

Mr. KEARNEY. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Would it 
not be in order to have this bill recom- 


mitted so that at least some hearings ` 


could be held on it. Surely more light 
should be shed on this subject before 
we can act intelligently on it. 

Mr. KEARNEY. When the time 
comes, the gentleman from New York 
will offer the proper motion. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. We have a report dated 
October 14, 1949, from the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs reporting S. 2596 as 
having been voted out by that commit- 
tee. Were there hearings on that bill? 

Mr. KEARNEY. There were some in 
executive session, but there were no pub- 
lic hearings. 

Mr. VORYS. Is that the bill, the cost 
of which is estimated at $2,000,000,000 
a year? 

Mr. KEARNEY. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. VORYS. Is the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs sponsoring the only bill 
which is before the House at the pres- 
ent time? Are the membership gen- 
erally here sponsoring the only bill on 
which we have a report and which is 
before this body? Does the gentleman 
know? x 

Mr. KEARNEY. The individual mem- 
bers of the committee would have to an- 
swer for themselves. I am not sponsor- 
ing the bill nor am I going to vote for it 
for the reason I have heretofore given. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I point out to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the bill, S. 
2596, was reported out, as I pointed out 
a while ago, by a vote of 8 to 5. I was 
one of the five who opposed the bill, and 
I will oppose it now unless there are 
clarifying amendments adopted. 

While I am on my feet, may I say to 
the gentleman from New York, that 
there has been a good deal of racketeer- 
ing by these private schools, and I mean 
racketeering. I have here before me a 
letter from the Veterans’ Administration 
in Jackson. One school there, the 
Southern Trades School, of Greenville, 
has already collected and banked $627,- 
612.04 in excess of wholesale cost of 


equipment. The Magnolia Trade School 


collected and banked $17,707.72 in excess 
of cost of equipment. 

One school at Biloxi, $1,513; and it 
goes on down. What was happening in 
Mississippi was happening in these pri- 
vate schools all over the country. For 
that reason I opposed the Senate bill 
and I shall decide what I am going to do 
about supporting this substitute when 
we have concluded considering the bill 
under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. KEARNEY. May I again point 
out to the membership, Mr. Chairman, 
that what I have expressed here today 
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is not with any intention of criticizing 
the motives of the gentleman from 
Texas, He is honest and sincere and a 
hard-working member of our committee. 
I am simply opposed to the method by 
which the bill was brought to the floor. 
The contents of the bill is not under 
discussion by myself at this time. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGEE. Does not the gentle- 
man from New York feel that it is a 
rather unique situation when we hear the 
argument of the gentleman from Texas 
that this will tighten the restrictions of 
the Veterans’ Administration’s regula- 
tions, instead of liberalizing them and 
that yet every trdde school in the United 
States is supporting the Senate bill, and 
I suppose, supporting this proposed leg- 
islation? 

Does the gentleman feel that the trade 
schools would be supporting this if they 
thought they would get less than they 
are getting now? 

Mr. KEARNEY. Well, I do not know. 
I think the trade schools, or any other 
schools, should know what is in the bill. 
They do not know it now. We do not, 
or we did not before we came on the 
floor of this House. I am not qualified 
to answer for any of the trade schools, 
I cannot even answer for myself as far 
as the contents of this bill is concerned. 
I did not see the bill until this afternoon, 
and certainly feel that full and public 
hearings should be held on any bill cost- 
ing millions of dollars. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am sure the distin- 
guished gentleman heard our colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Tragung! and I join in 


his laudatory remarks of the gentleman 


from Texas. But the gentleman heard 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
tell us that he would stake not only his 
reputation but his life on the fact that 
this bill would not cost more than $2,- 
300,000. If the gentleman from New 
York IMr. Kearney] will weigh his love 
and affection for the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEacuE] against the lack of 
two or three pages of hearings, which 
is not unusual in this House—the Senate 
sends us a bill with hearings that they 
have held. That happens in the other 
body and in this body frequently. The 
fact that these hearings were in execu- 
tive session is not unusual. All the hear- 
ings before the great Committee on Ap- 
propriations are held in executive ses- 
sion. But does not the gentleman think 
the word of the gentleman from Texas 
is enough? 

Mr. KEARNEY. Iam certainly will- 


ing to wager affection for the gen- 
tleman from T. provided it does not 
cost money. 


Mr. FLOOD. More than $2,300,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNEY, I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. If it were left up to 
the gentleman from Texas, and I had 
the power to do so, there would have 
been all the hearings on earth, but. I 
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did not have the authority to hold hear- 
ings. That is the reason there were not 
any hearings. Ihave a resolution before 
the Committee on Rules asking for a 
complete investigation by a joint com- 
mittee appointed by the Speaker, of the 
whcle GI bill as far as education is con- 
cerned. It is very interesting to know 
that your private schools are for that 


resolution, and the Veterans’ Admin- 


istration is against it. I said awhile ago 
why the trade schools are for it, because 
today the Veterans’ Administration is 
holding up contracts for 6 or 7 or 8 
months, and those people are going 
bankrupt. That is not an honest way to 
do business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAR- 
NEY] has expired. 

All the time of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has been consumed. 

The gentleman from Mississippi has 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, a member of the committee [Mr. 
Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that I may be able to make some con- 
tribution in the consideration to this 
legislation, for I know the Members of 
the House are interested in getting 
information. 

As far as General KearneEy’s complaint 
is concerned, regarding the need for ad- 
ditional hearings, there are a number of 
members on the committee who desired 
and wished for more hearings, but it was 
not possible under the circumstances to 
have additional hearings. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the chairman 
of my committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. The committee had all 
the hearings it wanted. We had the 
Senate hearings, and the representative 
of the Veterans’ Administration came 
before us in executive session and gave 
us the information we asked for. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman is correct 
in that regard. 

Mr. Chairman, the consideration of 
this bill has been made necessary by 
reason of the numerous regulations 
which have been issued by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs affecting the 
veterans’ educational training program 
authorized under the educational pro- 
visions of the GI bill of rights. It has 
also been made necessary by reason of 
the much confusion that has developed 
in this program and because of a num- 
ber of abuses that have grown up and 
developed in the course of the adminis- 
tration of the veterans’ school training 
program. 

I want to say at the outset that I am 
supporting the substitute bill offered by 
my colleague and fellow member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. The 
substitute measure which he has intro- 
duced, House bill 8465, is a clean bill and 
embraces a number of worth-while pro- 
visions designed to improve the opera- 
tion of the veterans’ educational and 
training program and to set up some 
standards for its operation in the interest 
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of the veteran and the continuation of 
worth-while and beneficial training 
under the educational and training pro- 
visions of the GI bill of rights, 

As we all know, when the Congress 
enacted the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, provision was made that 
veterans whose education or training 
had been interrupted during the war 
would have an entitlement to resume 
and continue training which was lost 
or interrupted during their wartime 
service. As indicated, in the course of 
the administration of this provision, 
there have naturally sprung up many 
types of schools throughout the coun- 
try offering veterans training and some 
of them have been found to be teach- 
ing various types of courses which were 
not in line with the spirit and intent 
of the original bill—and which courses 
of training were not designed to lead 
to an occupational objective—or a course 
of training of such a nature that would 
help the veteran receive employment. 

I want to emphasize here that I hold 
no brief for so-called fly-by-night 
schools—but on the other hand I do 
not feel that meritorious and beneficial 
and worthwhile veteran training should 
be impeded or curtailed. Because of 
the fact that there have been a few 
exceptions to the general rule the good 
should not be discarded. In this con- 
nection, I should like to quote from a 
statement made by the President in a 
recent report on the operation of the 
veterans’ trade school program wherein 
the President, as have others, recognized 
the value and benefit and worthwhile- 
ness and contribution which the veter- 
ans’ training program has made to the 
ex-servicemen of the Nation. In call- 
ing attention to the great good accom- 
plished by the program the President 
said: 

The contribution which the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act has made to the post- 
war development of the Nation’s most im- 
portant resource—its young men and 
women—is yery great. It is now approxi- 
mately 4 years after general demobilization. 
During these 4 years an overwhelming pro- 
portion of all veterans have completed their 
readjustment or moved far in that direc- 
tion. For the great majority of those who 
have made use of education and training 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


Act the law has been of real and lasting 
service. 


I prefer to emphasize the positive, 
rather than the negative aspects of the 
program. Yet, as the gentleman from 


Texas has said, one of the reasons why - 


this bill has been made necessary and 
is before the Committee today is due 
to the fact that there have been some 
abuses and the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs issued during September 
of last year a most far-reaching regu- 
lation which adversely affected the en- 
tire veterans’ training program. This 
regulation—now infamous—was known 
as regulation 1-A, The effective date of 
the regulation was September 12, 1949, 
and announcement of the regulation 
was not made until September 15—3 
days after it went into effect. Follow- 
ing the issuance of this regulation, a 
wave of protest resulted—brought about 
by veterans, veterans’ organizations, 
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educators, and the operators of veter- 
ans’ trade and training schools. By 
reason of the protests the effective date 
of the regulation was postponed until 
November 1, 1949. The regulation would 
have, in effect, accomplished the fol- 
lowing results: 

First. All certificates of entitlement 
for a veteran to take a course of edu- 
cation or training would have been can- 
celed. 

Second. The regulation required the 
making of new applications for certifi- 
cate of entitlement even though the vet- 
eran was already pursuing approved 
courses of training. 

Third. The regulation would have re- 
quired the making of application for sup- 
plemental certificates when the veteran 
desired to transfer to another course of 
training—and the failure to file such 
supplemental application would have re- 
sulted in a loss of credit to the veteran 
or curtailment of aid in tuition payments 
and authorized subsistence allowances, 

Fourth. The regulation required the 
filing of affidavits and other supporting 
documents showing complete justifica-- 
tion to the satisfaction of the Veterans’ 
Administration before a course of train- 
ing could be approved. 

This regulation with these provisions 
was most arbitrary and far reaching and 
went beyond the scope of authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
As indicated, following the issuance of 
this regulation and the protests which 
resulted, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, in a closed session, called General 
Gray before the committee and made 
known to him the intent of the com- 
mittee and of the Congress in the pas- 
sage of the GI bill and amendments 
thereto. At this meeting, General Gray 
admitted that the regulation had gone 
too far and he promised the committee 
that he would rescind the regulation 
and that no more similar regulations 
would be issued until he had had an 
opportunity to report to the Congress. 
He did rescind regulation 1-A and later 
promulgated regulation 1-B as a sub- 
stitute. Regulation 1-B has been in 
effect for the past several months and 
the number of complaints arising under 
this regulation has been few and limited. 
However, the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has felt, and necessarily so, that 
permanent legislation should be enacted 
to set up standards by which the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs may be 
guided in the conduct and the admin- 
istration of the veterans’ training pro- 
gram and this bill is designed to accom- 
plish that purpose. 

S. 2596—the bill for which the pres- 
ent measure is substituted—passed the 
Senate during the previous session of the 
Congress and contains largely three gen- 
eral provisions or sections. 

Section 1 generally prohibits the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs from the 
issuance of further regulations or in- 
structions which are designed to deny 
to any eligible veteran his right to select 
a course of training which he desires 
during the period of his entitlement, 
with a general proviso excepting various 
types of courses which are enumerated 
and set out in the act which are declared 
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to be avocational and recreational in 
character and which types of training 
do not lead to a job objective. In other 
words, under title 1, the Administrator 
is prohibited from issuing a regulation 
which would prohibit a veteran from 
taking a course of training to which he 
is entitled provided that course is a 
legitimate and beneficial one and such 
a course as would ultimately serve to 
lead to a job or occupational objective. 
Under the provision, veterans are pro- 
hibited from taking a course of training 
of avocational or recreational character, 
such as dancing, courses in horseback 
riding, photography, bartending, sports, 
and other types of a recreational char- 
acter. 

Section 2 of the bill sets up a method 
of determining tuition fees or costs to 
be paid to schools authorizing approved 
types of veteran training. In the course 
of this program, it is developed that 
many schools have a customary cost of 
tuition, whereas others have no set 
standard of customary charges, and this 
section of the bill is designed to make 
uniform and to set up standards for the 
various schools operating under the pro- 
gram. This section provides for a Vet- 
erans’ Education Appeals Board to hear 
and determine disputes and complaints 
arising as a result of tuition charges and 
tuition payments under the program. 
This section of the bill is already in the 
law. It is a provision which has been 
written into the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill as a rider on the Veter- 
ans’ Administration appropriation and 
unless this legislation is enacted it will 
be necessary, from year to year, to con- 
tinually repeat the reenactment of this 
feature of the bill, I say to you that the 
proper way to proceed is to enact legis- 
lation as an amendment to the GI bill 
as permanent legislation rather than 
continually, from year to year, repeat- 
ing the enactment of the same legislation 
as a rider on the appropriation bill. 

Section 3 of the bill sets up new stand- 
ards for the improved operation of the 
trade-school program. In a recent re- 
port issued by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs on the education and train- 
ing program, General Gray, together 
with the former Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Frank Pace, and the President, have 
recommended to the Congress a set of 
eight recommendations to improve the 
program and to set up better standards 
for its operation—in the interest of 
cracking down on so-called fly-by-night 
schools—putting business practices in 
the operation of the program, as well as 
providing Government economy. 

A number of these recommendations 
have been carefully studied by many of 
the members of the committee, as well 
as veterans themselves and proprietors 
of legitimate veteran trade schools. 
These proposed standards have been 
enumerated to you and are set forth in 
the third major portion of the bill—sec- 
tion 6 of the substitute measure. 

Thus, we have here a bill with three 
principal sections. In summary they 
are: First, to prohibit the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs from further arbi- 
trary action which would deny the vet- 
eran taking meritorious and beneficial 
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courses of training except certain spe- 
cific avocational and recreational 
courses enumerated in the bill; second, 
the section providing for the establish- 
ment of a Veterans’ Education Appeals 
Board to settle complaints regarding tui- 
tion charges and tuition payments; and, 
third, the section containing other 
standards for operation of the veterans’ 
schools as recommended by the Adminis- 
trator of Vetsrans’ Affairs and the Fresi- 
dent, and approved by the proprietors of 
a number of legitimate veteran trade 
schools themselves. 
THIS IS NOT A MONEY BILL 


Contrary to the statements of many 
persons and numerous reports in the 
press, this is not a money bill. This bill 
is designed to set up regulations and will, 
in effect, bring about desirable economies 
in the operation of the trade-school pro- 
gram, while insuring to the veteran that 
he shall continue to be entitled to take 
his full legitimate and beneficial course 
of training. We have heard many wild 
statements as to what this bill would 
cost. Instead of the bill costing huge 
sums, as its opponents say, the failure 
to enact this bill or a similar measure 
will mean that greater costs will be in- 
curred. We should enact this measure 
as an amendment to the GI bill rather 
than annually and continually adopting 
riders on the Veterans’ Administration 
appropriation bill. The correct and de- 
sirable way to legislate is to amend the 
basic law and not annually to write riders 
on the appropriation bill. The latter 
method is improper and usurps the func- 
tions of the legislative committee. The 
Appropriations Committee should not 
usurp, or be permitted to usurp, the 
functions of the regular legislative com- 
mittee—the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs in this instance. As indicated, this 
bill does not deal with the expenditure 
of money, but only with regulations and 
procedure in the conduct of veterans’ 
training schools. 

As I have heretofore indicated, I hold 
no brief for so-called fly-by-night 
schools—the abuses which have been 
practiced should not be condoned—but 
on the other hand the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator should not be permitted unre- 
stricted license to continue to issue regu- 
lations which are arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted and not in conformance with the 
intent of the Congress regulations de- 
signed to deny to veterans their rightful 
entitlement to pursue legitimate and ben- 
eficial types of training. 

I want to say that since the issuance 
of the famous or infamous regulation 1-A 
in September of last year that I have 
talked with a great many veterans and 
officials of veterans’ training schools and 
none have voiced any objection to the 
adoption of reasonable and proper stand- 
ards for the operation of the veterans’ 
training school program. The majority 
of the provisions and standards here pre- 
scribed are already in existing law or em- 
braced within the provisions of regula- 
tion 1-B, now in operation. This meas- 
ure would enact this regulation and ex- 
isting legislative appropriation rider into 
8 law as an amendment to the 
GI 
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As indicated, the veterans and legiti- 
mate veterans’ trade schools do not ob- 


“ject to these minimum standards—and 


the veterans and the proprietors of the 
schools themselves are advocating the en- 
actment of this legislation—they want 
this legislation to insure that there will 
be no further issuance of unwarranted 
regulations going beyond the scope of 
these specifications. 

To repeat, under the terms of this bill 
beneficial and meritorious types of train- 
ing will be continued and I believe that 
the Congress should set standards to 
guide the Veterans’ Administrator, 
clearly defining his authority in the ad- 
ministration of the Veterans’ education 
and training program. 

The moneys which have been invested 
by the Government in training our vet- 
erans shall be returned many fold as the 
effects of time and application bear fruit 
in this generation and those to come. 
This program has been one of the few 
self-liquidating investments the Govern- 
ment has been able to make for its citi- 
zens. The education of our veterans is 
unquestionably an investment the bene- 
fits and ramifications of which will be 
realized in the future, not only in terms 
of money but in terms of higher stand- 
ards of living, security, and greater 
strength in the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include copies of two letters in connec- 
tion with my remarks in support of the 
pending legislation: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1950. 

Subject: Members of Congress are fully 

justified in voting for Senate bill 2596. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Evins: Congress in- 
tended all veterans to have the opportunity 
to recover for themselves and their families 
the position which they sacrificed in entering 
the armed services. The intent of Congress 
was clear. It was also clear that Congress 
did not intend to have that purpose varied 
by administrative decree. 

Many thousands of veterans are vitally 
interested in obtaining jobs and employment 
opportunities which will assure them a good 
living. Most of these veterans are not in- 
terested in so-called higher learning and 
have, therefore, chosen vocational schools 
in which to learn a trade or vocation and 
thereby obtain the maximum of job opportu- 
nity in the field of gainful employment as 
provided in the GI bill. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been 
prejudiced against private vocational 
schools since the beginning of this educa- 
tional program and, because of the possible 
abuses by 3 percent of the training institu- 
tions so engaged, has attempted to malign 
the entire program and cut down the bene- 
fits which the veterans were promised and 
are entitled to receive. 

On various occasions we have constantly 
sought to improve the relationship between 
the Veterans’ Administration and the train- 
ing institutions, but to no avail. The treat- 
ment accorded American citizens by repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans’ Administration 
has been shocking and disgraceful. The 
contemptible methods used in many areas 
by Veterans’ Administration representatives 
are, indeed, reprehensible. 

On August 24, 1949, Congress enacted Public 
Law 266 following which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, with complete disregard for the 
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intent of that legislation, put into effect so- 
called Instruction I-A. As a result of that 
arrogance and the bitter acrimony which de- 
veloped before the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, S. 2596 was passed by 
the Senate and the Veterans’ Administration 
was forced to withdraw Instruction I-A. In 
its place, they issued Instruction I-B, Which 
is administered as though Instruction I-A 
had never been withdrawn. . 

S. 2596 attempts to clarify and define the 
relationship which should exist between the 
veterans, the training institutions, and the 
Veterans’ Administration., It affords an 
effective right of appeal from arbitrary de- 
cisions with regard to customary tuition 
rates and, in justified instances, gives the 
training institution recourse to review by 
the courts. 

It would also place reasonable limitations 
upon the Administrator's power to issue 
arbitrary and unreasonable regulations or 
administrative decrees. The attitude of 
Veterans’ Administration officials has been 
that no one can stop them; and their con- 
tention has been upheld by recent court de- 
cisions, which have made the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration a haven of arrogance. 

Unless Congress asserts itself and reaf- 
firms its intention to train veterans as con- 
gress first wanted them trained, the Veterans’ 
Administration will totally cripple the na- 
tional program of vocational training. 

This association is aware that there may 
be certain shortcomings in the field of vo- 
cational education and we attribute this 
to the sudden expansion necessary to meet 
the demands of the veterans’ training pro- 
gram. The recent Veterans’ Administration 
report to the Senate cites approximately 
250 instances of alleged abuses on the part 
of various schools. We contend that these 
instances are the exception and not the rule. 
We further contend that the instances cited 
by the Veterans’ Administration are sub- 
stantially all the cases they could assemble 
and are cumulative over the 4-year period 
in which the veterans’ training program has 
been in operation. In their entirety, they 
comprise less than 3 percent of all the pri- 
vate trade schools engaged in the veterans’ 


program. 

We believe that the relations which now 
prevail between the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the private schools are in need 
of improvement. We believe that the provi- 
sions of S. 2596 will meet the needs of that 
situation and should eliminate a great many 
of the difficulties. We sincerely recommend 
favorable action when that legislation comes 
up for a vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
James P. PARKER, 
Washington Counsel, 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING SOCIETY, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1950. 
Hon, Joe L. Evins, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Evins: One of the provisions of 
H. R. 7422, the Wheeler bill, which has caused 
considerable concern to veterans attending 
trade schools including aviation schools is 
that beginning on line 14, page 13, which 
states: 

“For the purposes of this part a course pro- 
vided by a school for training in a skilled or 
semiskilled occupation which is customarily 
learned through apprenticeships or other 
training on the job shall be considered a full- 
time course when a minimum of 36 hours per 
week of attendance is required.” 

The concern is based upon the fact that 
the veteran attending a trade school to be 
regarded as taking a full-time course would 
be required to be in attendance at such a 
school up to three times as many hours as he 
would were he attending an accredited insti- 
tution of higher learning. In substance H. R. 
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7422 suggests that if a GI is going to study 
to be an economist, business administrator, 
advertising man, or any other subject in an 
academic institution that 12 hours of class 
work is enough, if that is what the institu- 
tion in question establishes as a minimum. 
If, however, a man is going to be a radio 
technician, a television expert, a watchmaker, 
an airline pilot or mechanic and is studying 
in a proprietary school, he should be required 
to put at least 36 hours a week in class. Up 
to now VA has considered 25 hours full time 
instruction in both private trade schools and 
public vocational schools including aviation 
schools. 

The following table gives.comparisons of 
the minimum hours of classroom attendance 
required by VA of veterans attending various 
types of courses in tax supported or private 
(proprietary) institutions: 


Type of school 


For an accredited 4-year or junior 
college operating on unit of credit 
plan (under theory of 2 hours of 
outside work for hour aca- 
demic instruet ion) 

For an accredited 4-year or junior 
college which has trade school 
offering course eredits of which 
are transferable to State univer- 


tional school offering courses, 
credits of which are not transfer- 
able to State university or other 
accredited schools 
For vocational and technical high 
schools or trade and industrial 


For proprietary schools offering 
courses “for training in skilled or 
semiskilled occupation which is 
customarily learned through ap- 
prenticeships or training on the 
‘ob’ 


For other types of private and 
proprietary vocational schools 
operating on clock-hour basis 


While the above covers the principal classi- 
fications of schools presently doing training 
under the GI bill, A. L. Combes, Director of 
Education and Training Service of VA, in- 
forms me that in some cases based on indi- 
vidual investigation of the facts, unaccred- 
ited departments or schools of accredited 
academic institutions are permitted to oper- 
ate under the semester credit hour basis, 
1. e., whatever the institutions require but 
in no case less than 12 hours of instruction 
a week. Information provided by the United 
States Office of Education indicates that both 
accredited academic institutions and voca- 
tional schools customarily offer more hours 
of instruction than the VA minimums. Most 
colleges and junior colleges require 15 or 16 
hours of classroom attendance weekly in 
academic courses. 

Students in most academic institutions 
are supposed to do 2 hours of outside study 
for every hour of attendance and those in 
technical schools are supposed to do 1 to 2 
hours of outside work for every classroom 
hour. Outside work for trade schools varies 
widely because such a course as cobbling may 
require little or no outside study, while pre- 
paring for building electrical or textile trades 
demands considerable. 

It should be remembered that there is no 
way VA can be sure that students devote 
2 hours of outside study or any other for 
every hour in class in an academic institu- 
tion or any other kind unless the institu- 
tion sets up a cumbersome, expensive, and 
in most cases impossible system of supervised 
study. Policing extent of outside study is 
impossible in most institutions. In light of 
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the facts, there appears to be no sound rea- 
son why VA should require a GI, who aspires 
to be a mechanic or technician, to be in 
class 36 hours a week while a boy who is 
headed for a-Ph. D. or one of the professions 
need only put in 12. 

For this reason, it appears that because of 
this and other burdensome and needless re- 
quirements, H. R. 7422 should be rejected. 

Thanks for your fine leadership on matters 
dealing with the veteran and his rights. 

Cordially yours, 
WAYNE WIESHAAR, 
Secretary. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS], 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to congratulate the gentleman from 
Texas on the comprehensive report to 
the House concerning this bill, and wish 
to thank the chairman of the commit- 
tee for the time he has given me. 

To me this bill just puts into law some 
of the regulations of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that have been in effect for 
along time. Most of the schools are for 
this bill for the reason that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has been arbi- 
trarily interpreting some of the regula- 
tions to the detriment of the schools, 
holding up contracts sometimes 3, 4, 5, 
6, or 7 months, Just 2 or 3 days ago 
I received notice from a school in my 
district that they had their contract 
confirmed and had received their back 
pay which had been held up for about 6 
months. They had about decided to 
quit giving training to veterans unless 
something was done about the situation. 
This is one condition I know about per- 
sonally. 

There is a lot of dissension, too, in my 
State about flight training and some- 
thing will have to be done to correct this 
situation. Veterans have a hard time 
getting in a flight-training school at all. 
One of the approval agencies has ap- 
proved one student for commercial pilot 
training last August. That is the infor- 
mation given to me. Several have ap- 
plied but no one seems to be able to 
get in. 

I think it is time we put into law some 
of these regulations. We are all elected 
by our people to come here and make 
laws for the best interests of our State 
and Nation. I want to accept that re- 
sponsibility and not turn it over to some 
agency downtown to arbitrarily assume 
this power, hold up contracts, and re- 
tard training for veterans. 

With reference to the arguments made 
by the gentleman from New York as to 
the cost of the bill, I understand from 
the gentleman from Texas that he re- 
cently asked the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion the cost of the bill and they said 
$2,500,000. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. TEAGUE. The VA stated that 
the reason this bill would cost any money 
was because it does away with the ex- 
piration date. I asked them to write an 
amendment which would correct that 
and that will be offered. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I think that clari- 
fies that issue. All this absurd talk 
about $2,000,000,000 has nothing to do 
with this matter. He said that is the 
latest information they have given to 
him. The reason the Veterans’ Admin- 
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istration is against this is because it 
wants this power to arbitrarily do as 
it pleases. I have been trying to get 
things done for veterans in my district 
and in my State and every time I call 
on one of these bureaus down here they 
give me some run-around or whitewash 
on the question. I am getting tired of 
them telling Congress what to do. I 
do think the Members should think about 
this situation somewhat. This bill is 
for the veterans and it is going to help 
them. Of course, it is not going to 
hamper General Gray and his Admin- 
istration; on the other hand, it should 
prove quite helpful, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I gather 
from the gentleman's remarks, which 
are in line with my own experience, that 
he has finally discovered it does not 
make much difference what laws the 
Congress passes, the administrators de- 
termine them as they want to? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am only a fresh- 
man Member of Congress, but I have run 
into those circumstances several times. 
I think it is high time that the Congress 
assume its responsibility. 

We were elected by the people to take 
care of veterans as well as to make laws 
for the Nation. I want to see something 
done about this because I am getting 
complaints all the time from veterans in 
my district that they are not being prop- 
erly taken care of. This bill should go 
through so that they will know exactly 
where they stand and so that they can 

“say to the Veterans’ Administration that 
they have certain rights and privileges 
granted to them by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired for general debate. The Clerk 
will read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 9 of 
part VIII of Veterans Regulation No, 1 (a), 
as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “Provided, That 
the Administrator is not authorized to pro- 
mulgate any regulation or instruction which 
denies or is designed to deny to any eligible 
person, or limit any eligible person in his 
right to select such course or courses as he 
may desire, during the full period of his 
entitlement or any remaining part thereof, in 
any approved educational or training insti- 
tution or institutions, whether such courses 
are full time, part time, or correspondence 
courses: Provided further— p 

“A. That the Administrator shall disap- 
prove a course in any institution which has 
been in operation for a period of less than 
1 year immediately prior to the date of 
enrollment in such course unless such en- 
rollment was prior to August 24, 1949, but 
this shall not require or permit the dis- 
approval of any course in (a) any public 
school or other tax-supported school, or (b) 
any branch within the same county or within 
a radius of 25 miles of a parent institution 
which parent institution has been in opera- 
tion for a period of more than 1 year, or any 
course given by an institution which has 
been in operation for a period of more than 
1 year which does not completely depart 
from the whole character of the instruction 
previously given by such institution. Upon 
the certification of any State approval agency 
that a new institution is essential to meet 
the requirements of veterans in such State, 
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the Administrator in his discretion may ap- 
prove such an institution notwithstanding 
the provisions of this paragraph; 

“B. That in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 3 (a) of this part, the Admin- 
istrator may, for reasons satisfactory to him, 
disapprove a change of course of instruc- 
tion and may discontinue any course of edu- 
cation or training if he finds that according 
to the regularly prescribed standards of the 
institution the conduct or progress of such 
person is unsatisfactory; 

“C. That the Administrator may require 
consultation by the veteran in case he has 
discontinued any course of education or 
training before completing the same, or in 
any case in which the veteran after com- 
pleting a course of education or training de- 
cides to take another course in an entirely 
different general field, but after such con- 
sultation the Administrator shall have no 
right to refuse approval to a different course 
or an additional course in the same or any 
other field, except as limited by paragraph 
D below; 

D. That the Administrator shall refuse 
approval to any course elected or commenced 
by a veteran on or subsequent to July 1, 1948, 
which is avocational or recreational in 
character. The following courses shall be 
presumed to be avocational or recreational 
in character: Dancing courses; photography 
courses; glider courses; bartending courses; 
personality-development courses; entertain- 
ment courses; music courses—instrumental 
and vocal; public-speaking courses; and 
courses in sports and athletics such as horse- 
back riding, swimming, fishing, skiing, golf, 
baseball, tennis, bowling and sports offici- 
ating (except applied music, physical educa- 
tion, or public-speaking courses which are 
offered by institutions of higher learning for 
credit as an integral part of a course leading 
to an educational objective); but no such 
course shall be considered to be avocational 
or recreational in character if the veteran 
submits complete justification that such 
course will contribute to bona fide use in the 
veteran's present or contemplated business 
or occupation; and the Administrator may 
find any other course to be avocational or 
recreational in character, but no such other 
course shall be considered avocational or 
recreational in character when a certificate 
in the form of an affidavit supported by cor- 
roborating affidavits by two competent dis- 
interested persons has been furnished by a 
physically qualified veteran stating that such 
education or training will be useful to him in 
connection with earning a livelihood. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions of this 
paragraph, education, or training for the 
purpose of teaching a veteran to fly or related 
aviation courses in connection with his pres- 
ent or contemplated business or occupation 
shall not, in the absence of substantial evi- 
dence to the contrary, be considered avo- 
cational or recreational when a certificate in 
the form of an affidavit supported by cor- 
roborating affidavits by two competent dis- 
interested persons, has been furnished by a 
physically qualified veteran stating that 
such education or training will be useful to 
him in connection with earning a livelihood.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 14, strike out “or any other” 
and insert: “general.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill 
S. 2596 and insert “That paragraph 9 of part 
VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
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amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ‘Provided, That, except 
as provided in the amendment, no regulation 
or other purported construction of title II. 
as amended, shall be deemed consistent 
therewith which denies or is designed to deny 
any eligible person, or limit any eligible per- 
son in his right to select such course or 
courses as he may desire, during the full 
period of his entitlement or any remaining 
part thereof, in any approved educational or 
training institution or institutions, whether 
such courses are full time, part time, or cor- 
respondence courses: Provided further— 

„A. That the Administrator shall disap- 
prove a course in any institution which has 
been in operation for a period of less than 
1 year immediately prior to the date of enroll- 
ment in such course unless such enrollment 
was prior to August 24, 1949, but this shall 
not require or permit the disapproval of any 
course in any public school or other tax- 
supported school; 

B. That in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 3 (a) of this part, the Adminis- 
trator may, for reasons satisfactory to him, 
disapprove a change of course of instruction 
and may discontinue any course of education 
or training if he finds that according to the 
regularly prescribed standards of the institu- 
tion the conduct or progress of such person 
is unsatisfactory; 

. That if any eligible veteran, who has 
completed or discoritinued (for any reason 
other than unsatisfactory conduct or prog- 
ress) a course of education or training, ap- 
plies for-an additional course in the same 
or other field of education or training, the 
Administrator may deny initiation of such 
course only if he finds (1) that it is precluded 
by the first proviso, paragraph 1 of said title 
II, as amended, or (2) that it is not in the 
same general field as his original educational 
or occupational objective, or (3) that it is 
precluded by limitation of paragraph D“ 
below; 

„P. That the Administrator shall refuse 
approval to any course elected or commenced 
by a veteran on or subsequent to July 1, 1948, 
which is avocational or recreational in char- 
acter. The following courses shall be pre- 
sumed to be ayocational or recreational in 
character: Dancing courses, photography 
courses; glider courses; bartending courses; 
personality-development courses; entertain- 
ment courses: music courses—instrumental 
and vocal; public-speaking courses; and 
courses in sports and athletics such as horse- 
back riding, swimming, fishing, skiing, golf, 
baseball, tennis, bowling, and sports officiat- 
ing (except applied music, physical educa- 
tion, or public-speaking courses which are 
offered by institutions of higher learning for 
credit as an integral part of a course leading 
to an educational objective); but no such 
course shall be considered to be avocational 
or recreational in character if the veteran 
submits complete justification that such 
course will contribute to bona fide use in 
the veteran’s present or contemplated busi- 
ness or occupation; and the Administrator 
may find any other course to be avocational 
or recreational in character, but no such 
other course shall be considered avocational 
or recreational in character when a certificate 
in the form of an affidavit supported by 
corroborating affidavits by two competent 
disinterested persons has been furnished by 
a physically qualified veteran stating that 


such education or training will be useful to 


him in connection with earning a livelihood. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this paragraph, education or training for the 
purpose of teaching a veteran to fly or re- 
lated aviation courses in connection with 
his present or contemplated business or oc- 
cupation shall not, in the absence of sub- 
stantial evidence to the contrary, be con- 
sidered avocational or recreation when a 
certificate in the form of an affidavit sup- 
ported by corroborating affidavits by two 
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competent disinterested persons, has been 
furnished by a physically qualified veteran 
stating that such education or training will 
be useful to him in connection with earning 
a livelihood.’ 

“Sec. 2. Paragraph 11 of part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subparagraph (d) as follows: 

„d) As used in this part, the term “cus- 
tomary cost of tuition” or “customary 
charges” or “customary tuition charges” 
shall mean that charge which an educational 
or training institution requires a nonvet- 
eran enrollee similarly circumstanced to pay 
as and for tuition for a course, except that 
the institution (other than a nonprofit insti- 
tution of higher learning) is not regarded as 
having a “customary cost of tuition” for 
the course or courses in question in the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

“(A) Where the majority of the enroll- 
ment of the educational and training insti- 
tution in the course in question consists of 
veterans in training under Public Laws 16 
and 3846, Seventy-eighth Congress, as 
amended; and 

„B) One of the following conditions 
prevails: 

1. The institution has been established 
subsequent to June 22, 1944. 

2. The institution, although established 
prior to June 22, 1944, has not been in con- 
tinuous operation since that date. 

3. The institution, although established 
prior to June 22, 1944, has subsequently in- 
creased its total tuition charges.for the 
course to all students more than 25 percent. 

4. The course (or a course of substan- 
tially the same length and character) was 
not provided for nonveteran students by the 
institution prior to June 22, 1944. 

For any course of education or training 
for which the educational or training insti- 
tution involved has no customary cost of 
tuition, a fair and reasonable rate of pay- 
ment for tuition, fees, or other charges for 
such course shall be determined by the ad- 
ministrator. In any case in which one or 
more contracts providing a rate or rates of 
tuition have been executed for two succes- 
sive years, the rate established by the most 
recent contract shall be considered to be the 
customary cost of tuition notwithstanding 
the definition of “customary cost of tuition” 
as hereinbefore set forth. For the purpose 
of the preceding sentence “contract” shall 
include contracts under Public Law 16 (78th 
Cong., Mar. 24, 1943), Public Law 346 (78th 
Cong., June 22, 1944), and any other agree- 
ment in writing on the basis of which tuition 
payments have been made from the Treasury 
of the United States. If the Administrator 
finds that any institution has no customary 
cost of tultion he shall forthwith fix and pay 
or cause to be paid a fair and reasonable 
rate of payment for tuition, fees, and other 
charges for the courses offered by such in- 
stitution. Any educational or training in- 


stitution which is dissatisfied with a deter- 


mination of a rate of payment for tuition, 
fees, or other charges under the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph, or with any 
other action of the Administrator under the 


amendments made by the Veterans’ Educa-_ 


tion and Training Amendments of 1949, shall 
be entitled, upon application therefor, to a 
review of such determination or action (in- 
cluding the determination with respect to 
whether there is a customary cost of tuition) 
by a board to be known as the “Veterans’ Ed- 
ucation Appeals Board” consisting of three 
members, appointed by the President, 
Members of the Board shall receive, out of 
appropriations available for administrative 
expenses of the Veterans’ Administration, 
compensation at tiie rate of $50 for each day 
actually spent by them in the work of the 
Board, together with necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses. The Administrator 
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of Veterans’ Affairs shall provide for the 
Board such stenographic, clerical, and other 
assistance and such facilities and services as 
may be necessary for the discharge of its 
functions. Such Board shall be subject, in 
respect to hearings, appeals, and ail other 
actions and qualifications, to the provisions 
of sections 5 to 11, inclusive, of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, approved June 11, 
1946, as amended. The decision of such 
Board with respect to all matters shall con- 
stitute the final administrative determina- 
tion. In no event shall the Board fix a rate of 
payment in excess of the maximum amount 
allowable under the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act, as amended. 

Any institution having a 
cost of tuition” established under this part 
may revise and improve an course 
(or establish a new related course) of sub- 
stantially the same length and character 
subject to the same customary cost of tui- 
tion: Provided, That nothing in the fore- 
going amendments shall be construed to af- 
fect adversely any legal rights which have 
accrued prior to the date of enactment of the 
Veterans’ Education and Training Amend- 
ments of 1949, or to affect payments to edu- 
cational or training institutions under con- 
tracts in effect on such date: Provided jur- 
ther, That the Veterans’ Administration 
shall continue to make further payments to 
a school at such amount as the Adminis- 
trator considers to be fair and reasonable“ 
during negotiations for a contract, and, dur- 
ing the pendency of any appeal which the 
school may make.’ 

“Sec. 4. Paragraph 5 of part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
is further amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof a colon 
and the following: And provided further, 
That for the purpose of applying the govern- 
ing statutes and applicable regulations of the 
Veterans’ Administration respecting the pay- 
ment of tuition and other charges, in the 
case of nonprofit institutions, any institution 
shall be regarded as a nonprofit institution if 
it is exempt from taxation under paragraph 
(6), section 101, of the Internal Revenue 
Code, whether it was certified as such by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue before or subse- 
quent to June 22, 1944.’ 

“Sec. 5. The third sentence of section 3 of 
Public Law No. 16, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding before the period at the end thereof 
a comma and the following: (4) rendering 
necessary services in ascertaining the qualifi- 
cations of proprietary institutions for fur- 
nishing education and training under the 
provisions of part VIII of such regulation and 
in the supervision of such institutions.’ 

“Sec. 6. That paragraph 11 of part VIII, 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph. 

„e) 1. Any school operated for profit in 
order to secure or retain approval to train 
veterans which, during any period, has fewer 
than 25 students, or one-fourth of the stu- 
dents enrolled (whichever is larger), paying 
their own tuition, in addition to meeting all 
requirements of existing law, will be re- 
quired to submit to the appropriate State 
approving agency a written application set- 
ting forth the course or courses of training. 
The written application covering each course 
must include the following: 

a. Title of the course and specific de- 
scription of the objective for which given. 

b. Length of course. 

e. A detailed curriculum showing sub- 
jects taught, type of work or skills to be 
learned, and approximate length of time to 
be spent on each. 

d. A showing of educational and experi- 
ence qualifications of the instructors. i 

“ʻe. A description of space, facilities, and 
equipment used for the course. 
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“f. A statement of the maximum number 
of students proposed to be trained in the 
course at one time. 

g. A statement of the educational pre- 
requisite for such a course. 

2. The appropriate approving agency of 
the State or the Ai tor may approve 
the application of such school when the 
school is found upon investigation to have 
met the following criteria: 

a. The curriculum and instruction are 
consistent in quality, content, and length 
with similar courses in the public schools or 
other private schools with recognized and ac- 
cepted standards. 

b. There is in the school adequate space, 
equipment, instructional material, and in- 
structor personnel to provide satisfactory 
training. When approval is given, it shall 
state the maximum number authorized to 
be trained in eaciı course. 

e. Educational and experience qualifica- 
tions of the instructor are adequate as deter- 
mined by the State approval agency. 

“'d. The salaries of teacher and admin- 
istrative personnel are comparable to the pre- 
vailing salary rates of teachers and admin- 
trative personnel in similar schools located in 
the same area. 

e. Adequate records are kept to show 
attendance, progress, and conduct, with pe- 
riodic report to be provided to the Veterans’ 
Administration; there are clearly stated and 
enforced standards of attendance, progress, 
and conduct, 

T. Appropriate credit is given for pre- 
vious training or experience, with training 
period shortened proportionately. No course 
of training will be considered bona fide if 
given to a veteran who is already qualified by 
training and experience for the course ob- 
jective. 

“'g. A copy of curriculum as approved is 
provided to the veteran and the Veterans’ 
Administration by the school. 

“'h. Upon completion of the training, the 
veteran is given a certificate by the school 
indicating the approved course, title, and 
length, and that the training was completed 
satisfactorily. 

3. No new course, or additions to the ca- 
pacity of existing course, in any school op- 
erated for profit, shall be approved if the 
State approving agency shall determine that 
the occupation for which the course is in- 
tended to provide training is crowded in the 
State and locality where the training is to 
be given and that existing training facilities 
are adequate. 

4. The Veterans’ Administration is not 
authorized to award benefits under this part 
if it is found by the appropriate State ap- 
proving agency that the course offered by a 
school operated for profit fails to meet the 
oe requirements of this subparagraph 
(e). 


“SEC. 7. Paragraph 6 of part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is 
hereby amended to insert ‘(a)’ immediately 
after ‘6,’ and adding the following new 
subparagraph: ' 

b) For the purpose of this part, a trade 
or technical course, offered on a clock-hour 
basis below the college level, involving shop 
practice as an integral part thereof, shall be 
considered a full-time course when a mini- 
mum of 30 hours per week of attendance is 
required with not more than 30 minutes of 
rest period per day allowed. A course offered 
on a clock-hour basis below the college level 
in which theoretical or class-room instruc- 
tion predominates shall be considered a full- 
time course when a minimum of 25 hours 
per week net of instruction is required.’ 

“Sec.8. Paragraph 5 of part VIII, Veter- 
ans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is 
hereby amended by inserting ‘(a)’ immedi- 
ately after 5“, and adding a new subpara- 
graph (b) as follows: 

“‘(b) In any case where it is found that 
an overpayment to a veteran of subsistence 
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allowance (which overpayment has not been 
recovered or waived) is proved in a hearing 
before the Committee on Waivers of the ap- 
propriate Veterans’ Administration regional 
Office to be the result of willful or negligent 
failure of the school to report, as required by 
applicable regulation or contract, to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration unauthorized or ex- 
cessive absences from a course, or discon- 
tinuance or interruption of a course by the 
veteran, the amount of such overpayment 
shall, at the discretion of the Administrator, 
constitute a liability of the school for such 
failure to report, and may be recovered by 
an off-set from amounts otherwise due the 
school or in other appropriat> action, pro- 
vided that any amount so collected shall be 
reimbursed if the overpayment is received 
from the veteran. This amendment shall be 
construed as applying only to matters arising 
after the effective date of this amendment, 
and shall not preclude the imposition of any 
civil or criminal action under any other 
statute.’ 

“Sec. 9. This act shall be effective the date 
of approval except as hereinafter provided: 
Provided, That section 7 shall be effective 
the first day of the third calendar month 
following the date of approval of this act: 
Provided further, That the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 shall be applied at the earliest prac- 
ticable time in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Administrator. 

“Sec. 10. The matter beginning with the 
first proviso in the item ‘Readjustment bene- 
fits’ under the caption ‘Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’ in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1950, approved August 24, 1949, 
is hereby repealed, effective August 24, 1949. 

„Spo. 11. This act may be cited as the 
‘Veterans’ Education and Training Amend- 
ments of 1949.” 


Mr. TEAGUE (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with and that it be open for 
amendment at any point thereof. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the amendment ought to be read very 
carefully because even the average mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has never seen it. Consequentiy, 
Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk concluded the roading of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized in support of 
the amendment, 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this time to yield to Mem- 
bers who have questions to ask. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE, I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I would like to 
have the gentleman answer this ques- 
tion. If I understand it, there was some 
racketeering in certain trade schools, 
The Veterans’ Administration some time 
ago issued a ruling to curb this racketeer- 
ing and to protect the veterans as well as 
the Government from this racketeering 
in those trade schools; and in the is- 
suance of this rule it went so far that it 
interfered with the legitimate rights of 
legitimate trade schools and thereby in- 
jured the veterans in the school that had 
signed up to conduct that legitimate 
trade school. The substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Teacve] will simply correct that, 
but will still protect the veteran from 
the racketeering trade school and pro- 
tect the Government from the racketeer- 
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ing trade school, and will secure admin- 
istration for the legitimate school. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration admitted that they went too 
far in regulation 1 (a). They issued 
1 (b), and practically everything that is 
in 1 (b) is in this bill. This bill does not 
in any way liberalize the GI bill. The 
same curbs that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has put on fly-by-night 


schools are in this bill, making them per- 


manent law instead of legislation on an 
appropriation bill, or instead of a regu- 
lation by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. As I understand 
the gentleman’s bill, then, it is for the 
benefit of the veteran, for the benefit of 
the Veterans’ Administration, for the 
protection of the Government, and the 
protection of the veteran. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. And also to pro- 
tect the good, legitimate trade schools 
that have been put on the approved list 
by the proper authorities in the various 
States? 

Mr, TEAGUE. That is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. One further 
question. I understand that an amend- 
ment will be offered to the substitute 
amendment which has already been of- 
fered, and when that amendment is 
adopted it will guarantee that the addi- 
tional cost to the Government will not 
exceed $2,300,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I certainly will support 
that amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
only change in the printed bill is the 
elimination of section 3, beginning on 
page 8, and changing “1950” on page 14, 
and renumbering of the printed bill, 

Mr, TEAGUE. That is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I have 
several questions in which I would like to 
suggest there are other changes, but I 
will do it on my own time and not take 
up the gentleman's time. 

However, I would like to ask this one 
question. Is it not a fact that on page 
6, beginning with line 19, and on down, 
are we not for the first time creating an 
appeals board outside of the agency, for 
something which occurs in the agency. 
Therefore, is that not a matter of policy 
which perhaps should have more con- 
sideration than we have given this after- 
noon. Ido not want to take the gentle- 
man’s time for Ishould take my own time 
to discuss that. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The appropriation bill 
No. 266 provides a Veterans’ Appeals 
Board appointed by the Administrator. 
This bill makes the same Board except 
that it is appointed by the President of 
the United States, with the belief that 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
should not be judge and prosecutor at 
the same time. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the gentle- 
man’s substitute bill fix a definite date 
for the termination of this program? 
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Mr. TEAGUE. I may say that it does 
not change the existing law which states 
that a man must be in training on July 
1, 1951, and out by 1956, the very bill you 
people wrote 6 years ago. This bill does 
not change this in any way, form, or 
fashion. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Do we under- 
stand that you yourself are going to offer 
an amendment to substitute the pro- 
visions of this bill to provide that the 
cost shall not exceed $2,000,000, or sub- 
stantially that amount? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I would be very happy 
to offer the amendment. I do not have 
it prepared, but I would offer it and 
support it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think the 
committee ought to understand this 
point definitely. I had understood that 
the gentleman was fostering such an 
amendment and would offer it. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I have not drawn it, 
but I would be willing to. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Some of us are 
much concerned about what this will 
cost. Here is a situation where some 
members of the committee say this bill 
will cost $2,000,000,000 plus; other mem- 
bers of the committee, including the 
gentleman from Texas, say the bill will 
cost $2,000,000 plus; our distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Texas, who 
now occupies the floor, as I understood 
would stake his reputation and his life 
on the fact that the cost would not ex- 
ceed $2,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEacve] is a valuable 
Member here, and we all like him. We 
who have been here longer would not 
stake our life on a proposition like that. 
If this bill as written can be adminis- 
tered for $2,000,000 it is the cheapest 
piece of legislation ever to come from 
the Veterans’ Committee. I do not want 
the gentleman from Texas to find him- 
self asking for execution. 

I do want to condemn the committee 
for bringing in a bill under these circum- 
stances. I want to go along. I like 
these regulations. You have practically 
put into writing, with improvements, 
what they have been doing down there. 
It is a good thing. But in these days of 
economy, personally, I doubt the wis- 
dom of turning over to the Bureau un- 
limited authority without having more 
information about cost. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I may say to the for- 
mer chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary that if he will help me write 
this amendment that will limit the cost 
to $2,000,000 I will introduce it and sup- 
port it. 
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Mr. MICHENER. I have written 
some of them, but the gentleman is very 
capable, and I am sure he can do a bet- 
ter job than can the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. As was explained in 
the beginning, this Senate bill was re- 
ported out of the committee by a vote 
of 8 to 5 

Mr. TEAGUE. We are not talking 
about the Senate bill now, but about the 
amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understood that the 
bill the gentleman from Texas is offer- 
ing as an amendment is entirely differ- 
ent. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am ad- 


vised that the gentleman from Texas is 
at heart a poet. I think we recognize 
poetic license when we see it with ref- 
erence to any rigid figure in this or any 
other bill. I just talked on the tele- 
phone to a Mr. Stirling, Dr. Stirling, 
at the Veterans’ Administration. He is 
the high muckety-muck down at VA with 
reference to this kind of legislation. 
Further, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kearney] raised 
this question of $2,000,000,000 versus 
$2,000,000. Even as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations I could 
recognize that discrepancy. 

Dr. Stirling has assured me, and I told 
him I was going on down to assure the 
gentleman, that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, including Dr. Stirling, no 
longer is concerned with the figure of 
$2,000,000,000 with reference to this act. 
They recognize that that is no longer 
in issue. Their minds are at ease. I 
have permission to assure you there is 
only the question of the $2,000,000,000 
with reference to a terminal date. The 
Veterans’ Administration is satisfied. I 
cannot take his name in vain, but in a 
conversation in the last few minutes with 
the gentleman from New York, I believe 
he understands the situation as well, 
that the $2,000,000,000 is no longer before 
this committee with reference to this 
piece of legislation. There is only the 
figure of $2,300,000 which I think we will 
permit a judicial amount of elasticity 
with insofar as the long career of the 
gentleman from Texas in this House is 
concerned. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. May I 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a 
question? Did Mr. Stirling also say that 
the Veterans’ Administration would feel 
that the substitution of the paragraph 
in H. R. 7380 for the paragraph on page 
13 would be a preferable paragraph tech- 
nically and would also save $200,000,000? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Which paragraph on 
page 13? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Begin- 
ning with line 3, subparagraph (b). Ap- 
parently it is a paragraph which I have 
not been able to look up in H. R. 7830. 
He may understand what that is. 

Mr. FLOOD. My answer to the first 
question is “no,” Dr. Stirling did not so 
state. Although I mentioned that point 
to him, I indicated that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TeacuE] had explained 
in his original statement on the bill that 
problem which concerns the gentleman 
from California and he satisfied me be- 
cause I was likewise concerned about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the requi- 
site number of words and I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The point brought out 
by the gentleman from California is a 
very important one. The President in 
his message on February 13 recommend- 
ed that all VA schools giving trade or 
technical courses be on a 36-hour basis. 
There is no doubt that would save a lot 
of money because it would drive practi- 
cally all of your schools out of business. 
For example, in Louisiana all schools are 
based on 25 hours. In a conference be- 
tween a representative of the Private 
Trade School Association and the Private 
Trade School Federation they said they 
did not like this language either. They 
say this language goes too far but it is a 
compromise with which they said they 
could live without destroying the schools. 
Does that answer the question? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Yes, I 
understand the intent of the section. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Was that the sec- 
tion, the section now numbered 6, which 
the gentleman from Texas said was the 
only one that in his judgment would cost 
any money? That is the section which 
in the opinion of the gentleman from 
Texas is the only one which he thinks 
will increase the expense? 

Mr. TEAGUE. No, that would not in- 
crease the expenses. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additonal minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TEAGUE. On page 9, line 15 
through 22, there is the section that the 
VA said will cost $2,300,000. 

Mr. KEATING. That in the opinion 
of the gentleman from Texas is the only 
section which will result in additional 
cost by the enactment of this bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. If the 
gentleman from Texas will permit me to 
make a preliminary statement, then I 
have other questions. I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that it wil be clear to the 
House the difficulties in which this bill 
is placing a good many of us. I am a 
veterans; my father was a veteran of the 
War Between the States; and five mem- 
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bers of my immediate family are vet- 
erans of World War II. Obviously my 
record has been one of support and 
friendship for all of the needs of the vet- 
erans and the benefits which we extend 
to them and which will not react even- 
tually against the veteran. 

Before the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices, it was testified, regard- 
ing the probable cost of the original 
bill—and I think we should all under- 
stand, as the gentleman from Texas has 
said, that no one here thinks that the 
present bill, which will be referred to as 
the Teague bill, H. R. 8465, will cost any- 
thing like $2,000,000,000 or more. There 
was testimony that it would cost some 
money, and we would like to know how 
much, and also we would like to know 
some of the details of the expansion of 
the right to take courses. Only about 
19 percent of the veterans are finishing 
the courses they take. The subcommit- 
tee on which I serve does not think that 
that is good for the veteran, just as we 
think that anything we can do to per- 
mit the veteran to get an education is 
what we should do. I supported the lib- 
eralization of the GI bill from the begin- 
ning. I felt that veterans should be per- 
mitted to take flight courses, because I 
wish everybody in the United States 
would become air-minded as some for- 
eign countries have made their people 
air-minded. Yet, there was definite evi- 
dence that as soon as the 52-20 Club, as 
it was familiarly known, ceased, there 
was an immediate increase in the num- 
ber of students who entered the voca- 
tional training courses. 

The gentleman from Texas and I both 
are working toward the same objective, 
and that is to give education to the vet- 
erans where it will do some good. It has 
been testified that the cost involved in 
the right of the veterans to courses they 
may or may not take could go as high 
as thirty or forty or fifty or sixty billion 
dollars. That is a total figure. I am 
convinced we should, in some way, make 
it clear that we want the veterans to take 
courses, but that we do not want to lib- 
eralize the GI bill in the sense that a 
vocational course is to be used as a sub- 
stitute for unemployment compensation, 

Now, taking H. R. 8465, the paragraph 
at the beginning of page 2. Like all of 
you, I am trying to read it very hastily 
and come to some conclusion as to what 
it means, beginning with paragraph C. 
It seems to me to prevent the closing 
date for vocational courses and it seems 
to me that we have that now. Why is it 
necessary in this bill? ; 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, this is writing it 
into permanent law, and today that is 
part of your appropriation amendment. 
‘This says that a man may change courses 
in the same general field. That was to 
keep men from, as the gentleman says, 
using vocational training for unemploy- 
ment insurance, or taking first a barber- 
ing course, then a tailoring course, and 
then a cooking course. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. If they 
want to do that now, they can. The only 
restriction we have placed upon them is 
that they must go to a vocational ad- 
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viser under the VA and explain they 
want it changed, but that they cannot 
change from barbering to meat cutting 
or flight training because they do not like 
the course. The record shows that one 
out of five of the veterans finish a course 
that they have started since the GI bill 
went into effect, and that is not good for 
the veteran’s morale nor his character. 

Now turn to page 6, please, and tell me 
why, beginning with line 9 and going 
down to line 15, it does not freeze in a 
necessity of having these contracts at 
the higher cost, even though they have 
been renegotiated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration satisfactorily to the school 
and the Veterans’ Administration; why 
that would not require us to continue to 
pay out at the higher previous rate. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The Subcommittee on 
Appropriations set up a Veterans’ Ap- 
peals Board. If you were running a 
school and you had two contracts with 
the Veterans’ Administration, the last 
.contract that you had would be consid- 
ered the customary cost. If the Veter- 
ans’ Administration came along and said 
it should be reduced, you either have to 
take the ~eduction or take it to the Ap- 
peals Board, and the Appeals Board 
zore decide what your contract should 
Mr. PHILLIPS of California. As I un- 
derstand it, even though they were satis- 
fied with the cost, they would have to re- 
turn to the preceding higher cost. 

Mr. TEAGUE. It would be the cus- 
tomary cost at that time. If the Vet- 
erans’ Administration disagrees, it goes 
to the Veterans’ Appeal Board. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Turn to 
page 11, line 18, where reference is made 
to similar schools. In my opinion the 
word should be public, because we are 
apparently paying an average of about 
twice the average public school teacher's 
salary. Would it not be better for the 
veteran if that word were “public” in- 
stead of “similar”? I am asking that not 
because I have any strong feeling but 
just to find out if it would not be better 
for the veteran. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman that you should base the 
salaries of private school teachers on 
those of public school teachers. For 
example, it costs much more to go to a 
private school than it does to go to a pub- 
lic school. That would certainly be un- 
fair to the private schools, as far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Let me 
ask one more question. This has been a 
very hurried résumé of the bill by me. 

On page 14, line 22, the date August 
24, 1949, is stricken out, and with the 
passage of this act other wording will be 
substituted. I would read that to wipe 
out the restrictions placed in the ap- 
propriation bill; is that right? 

Mr, TEAGUE. That is right. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Is the 
gentleman sure that he has included in 
the bill the same desires of the Appro- 
priations Committee? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I have read side by 
side the words of the Appropriations 
Committee and these words. It is in 
this bill. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. My own 
feeling regarding the bill is that the in- 
tent of the bill is excellent, but it is very 
difficult for us to understand it on such 
short notice, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. My position is pretty 
much the same as that of the gentleman 
from California and the Appropriations 
Committee as well, but I have resolved 
this thing since this matter started at 12 
o'clock pretty clearly, and I am very 
much in favor of it now. I refer the gen- 
tleman to page 12, paragraph 3, as an 
additional argument now existing in the 
bill having to do with this question of 
new courses, I think that language is 
very strong. I do not know who wrote it 
or Low it got there, but that satisfies one 
problem that concerns me: 

No new course, or additions to the capacity 
of existing course, in any school operated for 
profit, shall be approved if the State ap- 
proving agency shall determine that the oc- 
cupation for which the course is intended to 
provide training is crowded in the State and 
locality where the training is to be given 
and that existing training facilities are ade- 
quate, 


I think that is a salutary provision. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. Certainly there is no 
Member of the House whom we would be 
more willing to follow in any matter of 
this kind than the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Evins to the 
amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE: On page 
2, line 11, after the semicolon, add the fol- 
lowing language: “Provided, That upon the 
certification of any State approval agency 
that a new or existing institution is es- 
sential to meet the requirements of vet- 
erans in such State, the Administrator in 
his discretion may approve such an institu- 
tion, notwithstanding the provisions of this 
paragraph.” 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, this lan- 
guage is included in S. 2596, and gives 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
the discretion to approve a new school 
where it is certified by the State as 
needed and necessary. This language 
will take care of existing schools pres- 
ently in operation that have already 
been approved and are accredited and 
are living up to high standards. 

It was my understanding that lan- 
guage was to be included in the substi- 
tute bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Under the 
terms of the gentleman’s amendment 
which is to be inserted following the 
word “school” in line 11, page 2 of the 
substitute, a school which had been cer- 
tified would be entitled to be considered 
notwithstanding the fact that the cer- 
tification had not been for a year prior 
to August 24, 1949? 
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Mr. EVINS. That is correct. That 
is if the school comes up to accredited 
standards. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield. 

Mr, FORD. This particular amend- 
ment hits at the problem which all of 
us have been trying to solve where we 
found certain discriminations against 
schools for one reason or another, which 
could not qualify under the legislation 
which was approved a year or so ago. 
It does not say that any fly-by-night 
school can be approved. The Adminis- 
trator can still disapprove such applica- 
tions. It simply says that in a meri- 
torious case the State agency can certify 
the school as being meritorious and it 
then leaves the final discretion in the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. The gentleman’s 
amendment also will take the monopoly 
org from those who are already in the 

eld. 

Mr. EVINS. That is correct, and it 
keeps from freezing this in the hands of 
existing schools in the event there is a 
meritorious school which comes up to 
the standards. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Or the stand- 
ards as they existed on August 24, 1949. 

Mr. EVINS. That is right. I think 
it ought to be made clear in the RECORD. 
I believe the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ftoop] is also interested in 
this amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. I might say that I had 
proposed to introduce this amendment, 
but was glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, who is of course a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Trac ug], who, I understand, will 
offer no objection to this amendment al- 
though he did not originally write this 
language in his substitute bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, in 
fairness to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr, WHEELER] who is not present, I 
must state that the gentleman from 
Georgia would not agree to this amend- 
ment and it was taken out as a compro- 
mise. It was put in originally to take 
care of those schools that had been 
done an injustice last year when that 
provision was made retroactive. In 
other words, if the school had operated 
9 months, and spent a great deal of 
money, when we passed 266, it was sud- 
denly cut out. I certainly am not in 
favor of establishing new schools or 
opening the door, but I do think if we 
can take care of those schools that have 
been done an injustice, that should be 
done. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Does 
this still leave the decision up to the 
Veterans’ Administrator, or is it manda- 
tory? 
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Mr. EVINS. No, it leaves the discre- 
tionary power with the Administrator. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. May I 
address this question to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Tracue]; is it not a 
fact that this would in effect add to the 
cost and add schools which otherwise 
would not get on the list? Is it not a 
fact it would add to the cost of the bill? 

Mr. EVINS. It takes care of existing 
schools and those that may be certified 
by the State agencies as necessary. It 
does not freeze things and create a mo- 
nopoly for existing schools or close the 
door. It does not, I might say to the gen- 
tleman, have anything to do with the 
termination date of the act which is 
drawing near. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Is the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 

satisfied? 

: Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, what 
the gentleman from California has said 
is true, it would cost more for any new 
schools that are put into operation. 

Mr. EVINS. That is a possibility. 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is an obvious fact. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. How can it cost 
more if a veteran attends an existing 
school or one that may be established 
in the future? What difference does it 
make to the Government if the veterans 
attend a school which has been in exist- 
ence for 12 months or 10 months? 

Mr. TEAGUE. It might cost more. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, Well, the gen- 
tleman says it might, but it cannot cost 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Evins]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHELLEY to the 
Teague amendment: On page 9, line 20, in- 
sert before the quotation marks a colon and 
the following: “And provided further, That 
for the purpose of applying the governing 
statutes and applicable regulations of the 
Veterans’ Administration respecting the pay- 
ment of tuition and other charges, any pro- 
fessional or graduate school which has been 
continuously affiliated with an educational 
institution since June 22, 1944, may elect to 
be subject to the nonresident tuition rates 
established for such educational institution, 
with respect to payments made for tuition 
during any school year beginning on or after 
August 1, 1949, even though the adminis- 
trative function of such school is separate 
and distinct from that of the institution 
with which it is affiliated.” 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment to clear up a 
situation that exists at the University of 
California School of Law, Hastings Law 
School, which I have been informed ex- 
ists in several other universities in re- 
gard to their professional or graduate 
schools, such as engineering, medicine, 
or law. Hastings Law School of the Uni- 
versity was originally started as a private 
venture some years back. The early part 
of the century it was taken over by the 
University of California as an affiliated 
school. It is now formally a part of the 
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university and is recognized as such by 
the State legislature. Its funds are ap- 
propriated in the general appropriation 
bill. The California Supreme Court has 
rendered decisions declaring it to be an 
integral part of the State university, but 
it has continued to keep a separate gov- 
erning board, practically all of whom are 
attorneys, because it is a law school. 
Due to that separate function, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration ruled that they 
were in a different position and could 
not be treated on the same basis as the 
university proper. First, the Veterans’ 
Administration said, “You are not really 
affiliated. You are a separate school.” 
Now they have said, “We do not say that, 
but since you are not on the campus ex- 
actly”—Hastings conducts classes in the 
city of San Francisco—“we have to de- 
clare you as not being under the defini- 
tion.” And they have changed the al- 
lotment to the school. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am glad the gen- 
tleman brought this up. I personally 
have not been able to understand the rul- 
ing of the Veterans’ Administration in 
this respect. 1 hope the gentleman’s 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I join in 
the sentiment expressed by my colleague 
from California [Mr. HrnsHaw]. I think 
this is a very meritorious amendment 
and will clear up the situation. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SCUDDER. I am very glad the 
gentleman has brought up this amend- 
ment, because there has been some dif- 
ficulty in this very extraordinarily fine 
school in San Francisco, connected with 
the university. I compliment you on 
bringing it up. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Is it not a fact that 
the amendment just adopted will take 
care of the situation the gentleman 
speaks of? In other words, what they 
call a new school—a school that had not 
been in existence for à year. That is the 
reason they refused to recognize it? 

Mr. SHELLEY. No. I am sorry. The 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] will not 
take care of it. This is not a new school. 
It is a question of definition, whether or 
not they are a part of the University of 
California which they do recognize. It 
will take this amendment to correct the 
situation to which I referred, as it ap- 
plies to graduate or professional schools. 
The Hastings School of Law was recog- 
nized and the students were given an 
allotment for four and a half years, but 
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on September 1 last year they were sud- 
denly put in a different category by the 
Veterans’ Administration on what we 
think is an extremely flimsy basis, if 
there is any basis at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEL- 
LEY] has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
SHELLEY] is one concerning which I have 
personal knowledge. It applies pri- 
marily to a college in the northern part 
of the State, but it would affect schools 
in other States. I am in support of the 
amendment. ‘ 

However, I take this time to ask some- 
t. ing of the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
TEAGUE] and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLoon]—I have just been 
called from the floor by a telephone call. 
It was from Mr. Stirling, of the VA. I 
had not previously called him. He au- 
thorized me to make this statement: 
You understand he is not expressing op- 
position to the bill, but evidently he 
had been sent an inquiry from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations as to how 
much the bill would probably cost. He 
authorizes me to say that the section 
beginning on page 6, line 9, and extend- 
ing to the first word on line 15, has been 
estimated by their accountant to cost 
$15,000,000 for the year 1951. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentieman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Does not the gentle- 
man from California feel that all these 
telephone calls and conversations should 


be made to the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 


mittee where the representatives of the 
Veterans’ Administration can testify 
definitely? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I am in 
complete agreement. I felt that since 
we have had these various figures—and 
I am just as much confused, if not more 
so, than anybody on the floor—I wanted 
to give the gentleman from Texas a 
chance to know this, in connection with 
his statement that it could not cost more 
than $2,000,000. He shculd explore the 
discrepancy between these various 
figures. 

Mr. TEAGUE. My information came- 
from members of the Appropriations 
Committee. I should like to réad from 
the appropriation bill: 

In any case in which one or more contracts 
provide a rate or rates of tuition have been 
executed for two successive years the rate 
established by the most recent contract shall 
be considered to be the customary cost of 
tuition. * * [If the Administrator 
finds that any institution has no customary 
cost of tuition he shall forthwith fix and 
pay or cause to be paid a fair and reasonable 
rate of payment for tuition, fees, and other 


charges for the courses offered by such 
institution. 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. This is 
the item which I questioned earlier. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes. I was told by 
some of the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations that they meant that 
if they had had two contracts, Public 
Law 16 which covers the disabled men, 
and Public Law 341 which covers all 
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others, if they had had two of those 
contracts that the last contract would 
be the one that was in effect. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I have 
nothing further to say. I ask for a 
favorable vote on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHELLEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to speak gener- 
ally on the subject of the obligation of 
the people of the United States toward 
their representatives to take care of cer- 
tain principles which they set up in the 
GI bill of rights. There has been quite 
a bit of talk here as to the cost of this; 
it has ranged from two and one-half 
billions, which is absurd, down to 
$2,300,000. 

In the first place, the whole educa- 
tional and vocational training program, 
as I understand, is costing at the present 
time about $2,500,000,000, and there are 
abeut 2,180,000 GI’s enrolled in these 
courses. To say that it would cost 
another $2,500,000,000 is absurd; it would 
mean doubling the number of GI’s going 
to school. So that kind of argument 
can be ignored. 

As to whether this will cost $2,000,000, 
$3,000,000, or $15,000,000, I wonder if we 
are not losing sight of the main point? 
The main point is that the Congress of 
the United States said that the veterans 
would have a right for certain educa- 
tional and vocational training, Whether 
it costs $15,000,000 more per year until 
the eligible number are taken care of, or 
$3,000,000, is beside the point. I realize 
that we are in an economy wave, but 
we are not in an economy wave that is 
so strong that we can ignore the ex- 
pressed obligation of the Congress to give 
to these boys the kind of training that 
they need. 

I know of many cases in my own dis- 
trict, and I know every other Member 
knows of boys who have had vocational 
training or educational training and 
have thereby been able to earn much 
greater annual salaries than if they had 
not had such training. What does that 
mean? That means that when they 
start earning $4,000, 85,000, $6,000, or 
$7,000 a year in place of the $50 or $60 a 
week as an untrained laborer, that they 
proportionately pay more into the Treas- 
ury of the United States as income tax. 
I think we should not lose track of the 
fact that this is actually an investment 
in these boys, an investment which will 
come back manyfold to the people of the 
United States. I also want to mention 
the benefits that it will give to the indi- 
vidual involved and to their families in 
the way of a higher standard of living, 
because of implementing the wishes of 
the Congress, we are giving these boys a 
chance to train themselves to get on a 
higher earning level. We are making a 
real investment in our citizens and we 
are discharging an obligation to those 
boys who were willing to invest the most 
valuable thing they, had, their life, if 
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necessary to preserve the country that 
we all love. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, does 
that mean on all of the amendments? 

Mr. RANKIN, Yes. 

Mr, DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto do 
now close. Does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin have an amendment? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. No; I do 
not, but I have about 2 minutes of com- 
ment I would like to make. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
hold the motion until the gentleman 
from Wisconsin gets those 2 minutes out 
of his system. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
say anything on this bill, because I find 
myself, I believe, in the position of a vast 
majority of the members of our com- 
mittee. We hardly know enough about 
this bill to be able to enlighten the 
Members on the floor about it. It is a 
fact that we have not had proper hear- 
ings on it, so it does catch all of us, sin- 
cere as we are in our attempt to do 
something that will remedy abuses that 
have occurred and do justice to the vet- 
erans in their honest desire to obtain 
the educational benefits under the GI 
bill of rights. So we are caught between 
two fires. 

In the first place, we realize it is the 
responsibility of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee to write this kind of legisla- 
tion. In the past too often we have seen 
the regulations affecting this education- 
al program handled either by decree or 
by regulation of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator, which is not the proper way to 
handle it, or we have seen it handled 
through riders on appropriation bills, 
riders that have been made necessary 
because of the fact that our legislative 
committee has not provided by legisla- 
tion the regulations that are needed for 
guidance under this program. So I 
think we all agree that this bill repre- 
sents the proper approach to the prob- 
lem we have before us, but, as I say, the 
approach is hardly enough. The fact 
remains that our committee has not fol- 
lowed through on this proper approach, 
This is not a committee bill. 

I want to pay my high compliments to 
the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
TEAGUE] and to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WHEELER] who have spent 
long hours, and tedious and studious 
hours, in attempting to do a job that 
ought to be done by the committee as a 
whole, I believe this is better than any- 
thing we have had by regulation in the 
past, but because it is not a committee 
bill I am going to be compelled to vote 
for the motion to recommit, and I shall 
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do that with great reluctance because I 
fear if the motion does carry and the bill 
does go back to our committee, the com- 
mittee will not bring out the kind of 
legislation we ought to have. Because I 
cannot as a member of that committee 
in good conscience recommend to the 
Members of this House that they sup- 
port a bill which has not had hearings 
before our committee, as I say, I shall 
reluctantly and with great deference to 
the work which my very esteemed col- 
league from Texas has done on this mat- 
ter, vote for the motion to recommit 
that will be offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have listened atten- 
tively to the statement of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. As I under- 
stand, this is an attempt to put into sub- 
stantive legislation the very regulations 
that are now effective under regulations 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. TEACUE. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEEFE. If that is true, then why 
the urgency for the passage of this bill, 
and why not hold hearings on this pro- 
posal and let us get the facts as to the 
cost, because if the statement which the 
gentleman agrees with is correct, no 
harm or injury is going to occur to the 
veteran, because he proposes to incor- 
porate into substantive law the actual 
situation that now prevails under regu- 
l:tions. I am inclined to agree with my 
colleague from Wisconsin that this is a 
hasty way to bring legislation here with- 
out hearings, without an opportunity on 
the part of the Members to give this 
matter the study that it ought to receive. 
I shall support the proposal to return 
this measure to the committee with the 
hope that the committee, under the 
leadership of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will hold hearings on this bill 
so that the Members will know what is 
in it and not have the equivocation that 
is apparent here this morning as to the 
cost, and other things. I think that is 
a proper legislative way to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning I called 
the Veterans’ Administration about 9 
o'clock and asked them to give me a 
breakdown of the cost of this substitute 
bill. I was advised that they had not 
had an opportunity to do that and had 
not made a study. So, a few minutes 
ago I was called and they said they had 
made the study, and I understand one 
of the sections has been stricken, but 
the point is that the entire cost, as a 
minimum estimate, will be $77,300,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE. What section? 

Mr. THOMAS. They said two sec- 
tions. They said that two sections would 
cost $75,000,000, and the contribution to 
the State would be $2,300,000. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I wish the gentle- 
man would not try to usurp the functions 
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of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Veterans’ Administration. I have in 
my hands the figures which the clerk of 
the gentleman’s committee provided me 
this morning. We had a lot of con- 
troversy about the cost. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is a conversation 
I had with the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. EVINS. This controversy I had 
was with the clerk of the gentleman’s 
own committee. He gave the figures for 
1949, 1950, and 1951, and I have the 
figures here. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield further. I had this conver- 
sation less than 10 minutes ago. The 
total cost—I am quoting them; it is their 
figure and not mine, because I do not 
know what is in the bill, and if I had 
known I would not have called them, of 
course—was $77,300,000. 

My point is this. I do not yield to any 
man on this floor in my desire to help 
the veteran, but as sure as I am talking 
to you gentlemen, if we keep on adding 
benefits and benefits, where are we 
headed for? Certainly, there is no de- 
mand from the veterans themselves, for 
this bill; let us not fool ourselves about 
that. There is a handful of proprietary 
schools that are not happy and satisfied. 
Not all of them are unhappy, of course, 
because most of them have made suffi- 
cient money out of other bills and they 
are not unhappy. And, if we keep on 
yielding to that sort of pressure we are 
going to drive these veterans into an 
economic situation that I am so afraid 
of, and my goodness alive, what a hor- 
rible thing it will be for the veterans. 
Nobody wants to do that. I am trying 
to talk just a little common horse sense. 
Now, you all want to help the veteran 
just as I do, but we must do it within 
reason. Let us recommit this bill and let 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
and his subcommittee study this thing 
carefully. There is no finer man on this 
floor or anywhere else than my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Treacve]. He has a great 
and distinguished war record; a man 
that has gone through the shadows of 
death himself in battle and has impair- 
ment of health that he will carry to his 
grave. But I suggest that he take this 
bill back to his committee and give it 
the consideration and the study he is ca- 
pable of giving it. If he gives it the 
necessary time and has the proper as- 
sistance, it is my judgment he will come 
back with a good, sufficient, and sound 
answer. When he comes back and re- 
ports it to this House, I will accept his 
judgment under those circumstances. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I want to echo the 
thoughts of the gentleman from Texas 
in reference to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. I say this because 
in the first instance, the cost of this bill 
was two-million-dollars-something, after 
the first telephone conversation it came 
to $15,000,000, and now it is $77,000,000. 
If we keep legislating by telephone it 
may run to $100,000,000. 
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Mr. THOMAS. There is some honest 
difference of opinion there. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am sure the other 
Members appreciate, as I do, the fact 
that the gentleman is insisting on clari- 
fying this matter in order that we may 
all know just where we are. 

Our colleague the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Teacue] a few minutes ago 
said he intended to offer an amendment 
that would give assurance that this leg- 
islation would xot cost more than $2,- 
300,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us not do it by 
piecemeal. Let us do it in the right way, 
and go back and give him a chance to 
work it out. 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas IMr. TEAGUE] as 
amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
Committee rises, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Price, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (S. 2596) relating to edu- 
cation or training of veterans under title 
II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
(Public Law 346, 78th Cong., June 22, 
1944), pursuant to House Resolution 447, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SFEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 163] 
Abbitt Combs Green 
Angell Cooley Hall, 
Bailey Coudert Leonard W 
Barrett, Pa. Davenport Hare 
Biemiller Davies, N. Y. Harrison 
Bolton, Ohio Davis, Tenn Hays, Ark 
Bonner Dawson Hébert 
Boykin Deane 11 
Breen D Ewart Hoeven 
Buchanan Dingell Jackson, Wash, 
Buckley, N. T. Dollinger James 
Bulwinkle Douglas Jones, N. C 
Burton Durham Judd 
Byrne, N. T. Ellsworth Kee 
Cannon Engel, Mich. Kennedy 
Carlyle Gilmer Kilburn 
Case, S. Dak. Golden Klein 
Cavalcante Gordon Kunkel 
Christopher Gore LeCompte 
Chudoff Grenahan Lodge 
Clemente Granger Lyle 
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McCarthy Murphy Shafer 
McConnell O'Neill Sheppard 
McKinnon Patten Sims 
McMillan, S. C. Pfeifer, Smathers 
McMillen, II. Joseph L Smith, Ohio 
McSweeney Pfeiffer, Stockman 
Mack, Wash, Will Towe 
Macy Potter Vorys 
Mansfield Powell Walsh 
Martin, Iowa Quinn Werdel 
Miles Redden Wheeler 
Miller, Calif. Rhodes White, Calif 
Mitchell Roosevelt White, Idaho 
Monroney Sabath Wolcott 
Morgan Scott, Hardie Wolverton 
Morrison Scott, Wood 
Multer Hugh D., Jr. Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call 321 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TRAINING OF VETERANS UNDER SERVICE- 
MEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KEARNEY moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs for fur- 


ther study and for full and complete public 
hearings. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Kearney) there 
were—ayes 102, noes 145. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as 
passed be printed in the Record at this 
point, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The bill as passed is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That paragraph 9 of part VIII of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘Provided, That except as pro- 
vided in this amendment, no regulation or 
other purported construction of title II, as 
amended, shall be deemed ‘consistent there- 
with which denies or is designed to deny any 
eligible person, or limit any eligible person 
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in his right to select such course or courses 
as he may desire, during the full period of 
his entitlement or any remaining part there- 
of, in any approved educational or train- 
ing institution or institutions, whether such 
courses are full time, part time, or corre- 
spondence courses: Provided further— 

„A. That the Administrator shall disap- 
prove a course in any institution which has 
been in operation for a period of less than 
1 year immediately prior to the date of en- 
rollment in such course unless such enroll- 
ment was prior to August 24, 1949, but this 
shall not require or permit the disapproval 
of any course in any public school or other 
tax-supported school: Provided, That upon 
the certification of any State approval agen- 
cy, that a new or existing institution is es- 
sential to meet the requirements of veterans 
in such State, the Administrator in his dis- 
cretion may approve such an institution not- 
withstanding the provisions of this para- 
graph; 

B. That in accordance with the provi- 
sions of paragraph 8 (a) of this part, the 
Administrator may, for reasons satisfactory 
to him, disapprove a change of course of in- 
struction and may discontinue any course of 
education or training if he finds that accord- 
ing to the regularly prescribed standards of 
the institution the conduct or progress of 
such person is unsatisfactory; 

. That if any eligible veteran, who has 
completed or discontinued (for any reason 
other than unsatisfactory conduct or prog-- 
ress) a course of education or training, ap- 
plies for an additional course in the same 
or other field of education or training, the 
Administrator may deny initiation of such 
course only if he finds (1) that it is pre- 
cluded by the first proviso, paragraph 1 of 
said title II, as amended, or (2) that it is 
not in the same general field as his original 
educational or occupational objective, or (3) 
that it is precluded by limitation of para- 
graph D below; t: 

D. That the Administrator shall refuse 
approval to any course elected or commenced 
by a veteran on or subsequent to July 1, 
1948, which is avocational or recreational in 
character. The following courses shall be 
presumed to be avocational or recreational 
in character: Dancing courses; photography 
courses; glider courses; bartending courses; 
personality-development courses; entertain- 
ment courses: Music courses—instrumental 
and vocal; public-speaking courses; and 
courses in sports and athletics such as horse- 
back riding, swimming, fishing, skiing, golf, 
baseball, tennis, bowling, and sports offi- 
ciating (except applied music, physical edu- 
cation, or public-speaking courses which are 
offered by institutions of higher learning for 
credit as an integral part of a course leading 
to an educational objective); but no such 
course shall be considered to be avocational 
or recreational in character if the veteran 
submits complete justification that such 
course will contribute to bona fide use in the 
veteran's present or contemplated business 
or occupation; and the Administrator may 
find any other course to be avocational or 
recreational in character, but no such other 
course shall be considered avocational or 
recreational in character when a certificate 
in the form of an affidavit supported by cor- 
roborating affidavits by two competent disin- 
terested persons has been furnished by a 
physically qualified veteran stating that such 
education or training will be useful to him 
in connection with earning a livelihood. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this paragraph, education or training for 
the purpose of teaching a veteran to fly or 
related aviation courses in connection with 
his present or contemplated business or oc- 
cupation shall not, in the absence of sub- 
stantial evidence to the contrary, be con- 
sidered avocational or recreational when a 
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certificate in the form of an affidavit sup- 
ported by corroborating affidavits by two 
competent disinterested persons, has been 
furnished by a physically qualified veteran 
stating that such education or training will 
be useful to him in connection with earning 
@ livelihood,’ 

“Sec. 2. Paragraph 11 of part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subparagraph (d) as follows: 

“*(d) As used in this part, the term “cus- 
tomary cost of tuition” or “customary 
charges” or “customary tuition charges” 
shall mean that charge which an educational 
or training institution requires a nonveteran 
enrollee similarly circumstanced to pay as 
and for tuition for a course, except that the 
institution (other than a nonprofit institu- 
tion of higher learning) is not regarded as 
having a “customary cost of tuition” for the 
course or courses in question in the following 
circumstances: 

“*(A) Where the majority of the enroll- 
ment of the educational and training insti- 
tution in the course in question consists of 
veterans in training under Public Laws 16 
and 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, as 
amended; and 

cave One of the following conditions pre- 
valls: 

1. The institution has been established 
subsequent to June 22, 1944. 

% 2. The institution, although established 
prior to June 22, 1944, has not been in con- 
tinuous operation since that date. 

8. The institution, although established 
prior to June 22, 1944, has subsequently in- 
creased its total tuition charges for the 
course to all students more than 25 percent. 

4. The course (or a course of substan- 
tially the same length and character) was 
not provided for nonveteran students by the 
institution prior to June 22, 1944. 

For any course of education or training 
for which the educational or training insti- 
tution involved has no customary cost of 
tuition, a fair and reasonable rate of pay- 
ment for tuition, fees, or other charges for 
such course shall be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. In any case in which one or 
more contracts providing a rate or rates of 
tuition have been executed for two successive 
years, the rate established by the most recent 
contract shall be considered to be the custo- 
mary cost of tuition notwithstanding the 
definition of “customary cost of tuition” as 
hereinbefore set forth. For the purpose of 
the preceding sentence “contract” shall in- 
clude contracts under Public Law 16 (78th 
Cong., March 24, 1943), Public Law 346 (78th 
Cong., June 22, 1944), and any other agree- 
ment in writing on the basis of which tuition 
payments have been made from the Treasury 
of the United States. If the Administrator 
finds that any institution has no customary 
cost of tuition he shall forthwith fix and 
pay or cause to be paid a fair and reasonable 
rate of payment for tuition, fees, and other 
charges for the courses offered by such in- 
stitution. Any educational or training in- 
stitution which is dissatisfied with a de- 
termination of a rate of payment for tuition, 
fees, or other charges under the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph, or with any 
other action of the Administrator under the 
amendments made by the Veterans’ Educa- 
tion and Training Amendments of 1949, shall 
be entitled, upon application therefor, to 
a review of such determination or action (in- 
cluding the determination with respect to 
whether there is a customary cost of tuition) 
by a board to be known as the “Veterans’ 
Education Appeals Board” consisting of three 
members, appointed by the President. Mem- 
bers of the Board shall receive, out of appro- 
priations available for administrative ex- 
penses of the Veterans’ Administration, com- 
pensation at the rate of $50 for each day ac- 
tually spent by them in the work of the 
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Board, together with necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses, The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs shall provide for the Board 
such stenographic, clerical, and other assist- 
ance and such facilities and services as may 
be necessary for the discharge of its func- 
tions. Such Board shall be subject, in re- 
spect to hearings, appeals, and all other ac- 
tions and qualifications, to the provisions of 
sections 6 to 11, inclusive, of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, approved June 11, 1946, 
as amended. The decision of such Board 
with respect to all matters shall constitute 
the final administrative determination. In 
no event shall the Board fix a rate of pay- 
ment in excess of the maximum amount al- 
lowable under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, as amended. 

Any institution having a “customary cost 
of tuition” established under this part may 
revise and improve an existing course (or 
establish a new related course) of substan- 
tially the same length and character subject 
to the same customary cost of tuition: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in the foregoing amend- 
ments shall be construed to affect adversely 
any legal rights which have accrued prior 
to the date of enactment of the Veterans’ 
Education and Training Amendments of 
1949, or to affect payments to educational 
or training institutions under contracts in 
effect on such date: Provided further, That 
the Veterans’ Administration shall continue 
to make further payments to a school at 
such amount as the Administrator considers 
to be “fair and reasonable” during negotia- 
tions for a contract, and, during the pend- 
ency of any appeal which the school may 
make.’ 

“Sec. 3. Paragraph 5 of part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is 
further amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a colon and the 
following: ‘And provided further, That for 
the purpose of applying the governing 
statutes and applicable regulations of the 
Veterans’ Administration respecting the pay- 
ment of tuition and other charges, in the 
case of nonprofit institutions, any insti- 
tution shall be regarded as a nonprofit insti- 
tution if it is exempt from taxation under 
paragraph (6), section 101, of the Internal 
Revenue Code, whether it was certified as 
such by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
before or subsequent to June 22, 1944: And 
provided further, That for the purpose of 
applying the governing statutes and appli- 
cable regulations of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration respecting the payment of tuition 
and other charges, any professional or grad- 
uate school which has been continuously 
affiliated with an educational institution _ 
since June 22, 1944, may elect to be subject 
to the nonresident tuition rates established 
for such educational institution, with re- 
spect to payments made for tuition during 
any school year beginning on or after 
August 1, 1949, even though the adminis- 
trative function of such school is separate 
and distinct from that of the institution 
with which it is affiliated.’ 

“Sec. 4. The third sentence of section 3 
of Public Law No. 16, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding before the period at the end thereof 
a comma and the following: (4) rendering 
necessary services in ascertaining the quali- 
fications of proprietary institutions for fur- 
nishing education and training under the 
provisions of part VIII of such regulation 
and in the supervision of such institutions.’ 

“Sec. 5. That paragraph 11 of part VIII, 
Veterans Regulation No, 1 (a), as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

e) 1. Any school operated for profit in 
order to secure or retain approval to train 
veterans which, during any period, has fewer 
than 25 students, or one-fourth of the stu- 
dents enrolled (whichever is larger), paying 
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their own tuition, in addition to meeting all 
requirements of existing law, will be required 
to submit to the appropriate State approv- 
ing agency a written application setting 
forth the course or courses of training. The 
written application covering each course 
must include the following: 

“a. Title of the course and specific de- 
scription of the objective for which given. 

“bh, Length of course. 

. A detailed curriculum showing sub- 
jects taught, type of work or skills to be 
learned, and approximate length of time to 
be spent on each. 

„d. A showing of educational and experi- 
ence qualifications of the instructors. 

“ʻe. A description of space, facilities, and 
equipment used for the course, 

H. A statement of the maximum number 
of students proposed to be trained in the 
course at one time. 

g. A statement of the educational pre- 

te for such a course. 

2. The appropriate approving agency of 
the State or the Administrator may approve 
the application of such school when the 
school is found upon investigation to have 
met the following criteria: 

a. The curriculum and instruction are 
consistent in quality, content, and length 
with similar courses in the public schools 
or other private schools with recognized and 
accepted standards. 

b. There is in the school adequate space, 
equipment, instructional material, and in- 
structor personnel to provide satisfactory 
training. When approval is given, it shall 
state the maximum number authorized to 
be trained in each course. 

. Educational and experience qualifica- 
tions of the instructor are adequate as de- 
termined by the State approval agency. 

“‘d. The salaries of teacher and admin- 
istrative personnel are comparable to the 
prevailing salary rates of teachers and ad- 
ministrative personnel in similar schools 
located in the same area, 

“ʻe, Adequate records are kept to show 
attendance, progress, and conduct, with peri- 
odic report to be provided to the Veterans’ 
Administration; there are clearly stated and 
enforced standards of attendance, progress, 
and conduct. 

H. Appropriate credit is given for pre- 

ious training or experience, with training 
period shortened proportionately. No course 
of training will be considered bona fide if 
given to a veteran who is already qualified by 
training and experience for the course 
objective. 

* g. A copy of curriculum as approved is 
provided to the veteran and the Veterans“ 
Administration by the school. 

„h. Upon completion of the training, the 
veteran is given a certificate by the school 
indicating the approved course, title, and 
length, and that the training was completed 
satisfactorily. 

3. No new course, or additions to the 
capacity of existing course, in any school 
operated for profit, shall be approved if the 
State approving agency shall determine that 
the occupation for which the course is in- 
tended to provide training is crowded in the 
State and locality where the training is to be 
given and that existing training facilities 
are adequate. 

4. The Veterans’ Administration is not 
authorized to award benefits under this part 
if it is found by the appropriate State ap- 
proving agency that the course offered by a 
school operated for profit fails to meet the 
applicable requirements of this subpara- 
graph (e). 

“Sec. 6. Paragraph 6 of part VIII of Veter- 
ans Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as amended, 
is hereby amended to insert ‘(a)’ imme- 
diately after ‘6,’ and adding the following 
new subparagraph: 

“'(b) For the purpose of this part, a trade 
or technical course, offered on a clock-hour 
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basis below the college level, involving shop 
practice as an integral part thereof, shall be 
considered a full-time course when a mini- 
mum of 30 hours per week of attendance is 
required with not more than 30 minutes of 
rest period per day allowed. A course of- 
fered on a clock-hour basis below the col- 
lege level in which theoretical or classroom 
instruction predominates shall be considered 
a full-time course when a minimum of 25 
hours per week net of instruction is 
required.’ 

“Sec. 7. Paragraph 5 of part VIII, Veterans 
Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as amended, 
is hereby amended by inserting ‘(a)’ imme- 
diately after 5, and adding a new subpara- 
graph (b) as follows: 

„b) In any case where it is found that 
an overpayment to a veteran of subsistence 
allowance (which overpayment has not been 
recovered or waived) is proved in a hearing 
before the Committee on Waivers of the ap- 
propriate Veterans’ Administration regional 
office to be the result of willful or negligent 
failure of the school to report, as required 
1 1 regulation or contract, to the 

terans’ Administration unauthorized or ex- 
eee absences from a course, or discontinu- 
ances or interruption of a course by the vet- 
eran, the amount of such overpayment shall, 
at the discretion of the Administrator, con- 
stitute a liability of the school for such fail- 
ure to report, and may be recovered by an 
offset from amounts otherwise due the school 
or in other appropriate action, provided that 
any amount so collected shall be reimbursed 
if the overpayment is received from the vet- 
eran. This amendment shall be construed 
as applying only to matters arising after the 
effective date of this amendment, and shall 
not preclude the imposition of any civil or 
criminal action under any other statute.’ 

“Sec. 8. This act shall be effective the date 
of approval, except as hereinafter provided: 
Provided, That section 5 shall be effective the 
first day of the third calendar month follow- 
ing the date of approval of this act: Pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of section 
4 shall be applied at the earliest practicable 
time in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Administrator. 

“Sec. 9. The matter beginning with the 
first proviso in the item ‘Readjustment bene- 
fits’ under the caption ‘Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’ in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1950, approved August 24, 1949, 
is hereby repealed, effective August 24, 1949. 

“Sec. 10. This act may be cited as the Vet- 
erans’ Education and Training Amendments 
of 1950.““ 


CONGRESSIONAL BASEBALL GAME 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute in order to make an an- 
nouncement of importance to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
last several years there has been a con- 
gressional baseball game played between 
Democrats and Republicans. The bene- 
fits go to the summer encampment of 
underprivileged children of the District 
of Columbia. 

I have the honor again to be des- 
ignated by my colleagues on the Demo- 
cratic side to undertake to manage this 
bunch of rugged individualists. I wish to 
announce to the House of Representa- 
tives today that arrangements have been 
made with the management of Griffith 
Stadium, with the sponsors, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, and others in the 
District of Columbia interested in this 
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worth while undertaking that on a week 
from next Friday, that is, on the 19th of 
May, at 8:30 o’clock p. m., this annual 
game will be played. 

We know that to make it another suc- 
cessful event it will be necessary to have 
the cooperation of the Members of the 
Congress and those downtown willing to 
participate. 

The Secretary of Defense has very 
graciously and courteously consented to 
allow the bands from the various 
branches of the service to participate on 
that occasion. I am sure you will find 
participation in this worthy cause will 
be very gratifying and will make you feel 
glad of your efforts. Last year the re- 
ceipts from this game afforded an oppor- 
tunity to several hundred underprivi- 
leged childen of the District of Columbia 
to attend a summer camp who otherwise 
might have been on the streets, perhaps 
in the slums here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am glad to yield 
to my colleague and rival manager, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BISHOP], 
who will manage the Republican team 
again, and let him make such statement 
as he wishes for the benefit of our friends 
on the other side. 

Mr. BISITOP. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
the attention of the Members to the fact 
that they have been listening to OREN 
Harris and not Sucky Harris. Last year 
the Republicans might have been a little 
bit overconfident, but this year we are 
getting down to real business. We have 
a few new faces on the team and we 
know we are going to give the Demo- 
crats plenty of trouble. We were also 
informed last night, and as you might 
know from the press, that we may have 
some assistance from the Senate side. 
With that additional assistance, which 
I acknowledge we need, you are going to 
see a good ball game for a good cause. 
We are hoping for an ideal night, so that 
you can come out and enjoy yourselves. 
Last year we netted about $6,500 from 
the game, which was spent, as our col- 
league Mr. Harris has told you, to send 
the underprivileged children of the Dis- 
trict to a summer camp. This year in 
this special effort that the Star and their 
friends are going to make along with the 
Members of Congress we hope that we 
can raise that to $10,000 to help the un- 
derprivileged children of the District 
without regard to race, creed, or color. 

So it is up to you and your families to 
go out and enjoy yourselves. I hope you 
will enjoy our efforts. We hope we have 
not waited too long. I know we are going 
to give you the best we have. 

Mr. CARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the words of my distinguished rival 
manager. It has been reported around 
here that they have been going out early 
in the morning and trying to make us 
think that they are going out at 9 o’clock 
to practice. The fact is that the pages 
of the House did challenge them to a 
game a few days ago. They came back 
here and reported that they defeated 
the pages 7 to 3. The truth is, I am 
reliably informed, that the pages de- 
feated the Republicans 17 to 2. 

You realize that on our side of the 
House we have a bunch of fellows who 
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call themselves rugged individualists, and 
as manager I have already run into a 
lot of trouble. For instance, I have one 
Member who said to me, “You better play 
fair with me this time because very 
frankly where I come from I can go over 
to the Republican side as well as the 
Democratic side.” 

That gives me no little concern, I 
found out that our star pitcher, a man 
who, of course, has been doing a fairly 
good job for us the last couple of years, 
lives down in Georgia and may not be 
here. I got to checking into it and it 
looks like the National Defense Estab- 
lishment has colluded with the Repub- 
licans and called our pitcher back to 
Georgia. It seems he is going to have to 
be detained for Army Day. I do not 
know why they have Army Day the next 
day after this ball game. 

Then, another development has caused 
the manager a great deal of concern. 
I notice in the Star this afternoon that 
we have a hold-out. I may get Tom 
Pickett out there. He is the best per- 
former we have. I am not sure that 
he has rendered the greatest benefit. to 
the team other than being a performer, 
but if my Democratic friends would allow 
me to take them into my confidence, I 
would ask them to help get this star per- 
former, Tom Picxert, out there for his 
usual performance. 

Mr. BISHOP. May I call attention to 
the fact that the first question the man- 
ager on the Republican side would ask 
this hold-out is, “What kind of a ball- 
player are you?” 

I might call attention to the fact that 
this snooper had a lot of help. This is a 
true story. One of the sons of a gentle- 
man from the opposite side of the House, 
who happens to be on the right side of 
the aisle, had his son out there watching 
every ball that was being thrown. 

When we get to the pages’ side of this, 
the biggest boy that came to me said, 
“You all know that we are not just play- 
ing Democrats in this, don’t you?” I 
said I presumed that all the pages were 
going to participate, and they came out, 
The pages participated on both sides, 
We did not have enough to fill the uni- 
forms. May I tell you seriously we are 
urging the Republicans to turn out so 
that we will have enough to fill all the 
uniforms on the night of the nineteenth, 
but with the help of the pages assigned 
to us we made a few innings out there 
and the actual score was 6 to 4, by call- 
ing the game so that we could get back to 
our offices and do some work. Of course 
I do not know how many were on bases 
at the time, but there were not over 
three. 

Mr. HARRIS. We are glad to have 
that clarification. 

There is another development that my 
team mates had better take notice of, 
One of the ladies in this House may par- 
ticipate in this game. She has notified 
us by letter and I talked to her about it. 
So I can say to these so-called hold-outs 
that we are going to have a great deal 
of rivalry on this team and a lot of com- 
petition. However, seriously speaking, 
the game is to be played for a very worthy 
cause, and we would appreciate a good 
attendance, 
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Mrs. BOSONE. To clear this up,I am 
not that woman. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague we would be very 
happy for her to join with us. 

Mr. BISHOP. The ladies on our side 
have been invited; but they said they 
loved baseball, but they did not think 
they would be there in uniform that 
evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris] has expired. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 


Mr. McGUIRE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, May 5, President Truman requested 
the chairman of the Senate Interior 
Committee to direct his attention to the 
establishment of statehood for the Ter- 
ritories of Alaska and Hawaii. I am 
inserting President’s Truman’s letter in 
today’s RECORD. 

The momentum of recent events 
makes it certain that before long both 
Alaska and Hawaii will possess an equal 
voice in directing the affairs of this 
great Nation. Just how imminent is a 
50-State Nation depends on the swift- 
ness of Senate action. And there is 
every indication that such action may 
come sooner than anyone expects. 

One of the corollary problems attend- 
ant to the establishment of statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii is the signifi- 
cant change which will take place in 
the American flag when these new 
States are added. These are momen- 
tous times for Old Glory too. In the 
past, our flag has been changed without 
rhyme or reason, or, to be more exact, 
without congressional direction, when- 
ever a new State has come into the 
Union. For this reason, I have intro- 
duced a resolution to establish a com- 
mittee of this great body to hold hear- 
ings and make recommendations re- 
garding the appearance of our new flag, 
or, should I say, our New Glory. I am 
certain that the passage of this resolu- 
tion will insure us of a New Glory wor- 
thy of our hallowed institutions. 

Tue Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, May 5, 1950. 
Hon. Jos C. O'MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior 
and Insular Afairs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR O'MAHONEY: I am highly 
gratified by the thorough and objective 
consideration which your committee is giv- 
ing to H. R. 331 and H. R. 49, bills which 
would enable the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii to take their rightful place as mem- 
bers of the Union. As you know, I have long 
supported the objectives of these important 
bills which carry out the pledges made to 
the people of the two Territories. I sincerely 
hope that the Congress, during its present 
session, will enact legislation granting state- 
hood to Alaska and Hawaii. The need is 
more urgent today than ever before. By 
such action, we will not only promote the 
welfare and development of the two Terri- 
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tories, but also greatly strengthen the se- 
curity of our Nation as a whole. s 

It should not be forgotten that most of 
our present States achieved statehood at a 
relatively early period of their development, 
The stimulus of being admitted as full part- 
ners in the Union and the challenge of man- 
aging their own affairs were among the most 
significant factors contributing to their 
growth and progress. Very few of our exist- 
ing States, at the time of their admission 
to the Union, possessed potential resources, 
both human and natural, superior to those 
of Alaska and Hawali. I am confident that 
Alaska and Hawaii, like our present States, 
will grow with statehood and because of 
statehood. 

There is no necessity for me to repeat at 
this time the arguments for statehood. The 
many qualified witnesses who have appeared 
before your committee have, I am sure, pre- 
sented convincing evidence both as to the 
need for and the tangible benefits to be de- 
rived from statehood, There is, however, one 
objection made by opponents of H. R. 331 
and H. R. 49 which I believe requires further 
discussion because it goes beyond the ques- 
tion of statehood and raises a fundamental 
constitutional issue. I am referring to the 
objection that Alaska and Hawaii as States 
would be entitled to representation in the 
Senate of the United States disproportionate 
to their population, 

This argument is not only entirely with- 
out merit, but also directly attacks a basic 
tenet of the constitutional system under 
which this Nation has grown and prospered. 
Without the provision for equal representa- 
tion in the Senate of all States, both great 
and small, regardless of population, there 
probably would have been no United States. 
This was one of the great compromises which 
the Federalist says was a result “not of 
theory, but of a spirit of amity, and that 
mutual deference and concession which the 
peculiarity of our political situation rendered 
indispensable.” There is no justification 
for denying statehood to Alaska and Hawail 
on the basis of an issue which was resolved 
by the Constitutional Convention in 1787, 

America justly takes pride in its record 
of fulfilling to the letter its obligations to 
foreign nations. We should be no less 
scrupulous in carrying out the promises made 
to our own citizens in Alaska and Hawaii. 
The case for statehood rests on both legal 
and moral grounds. 

These are troubled times. I know of few 
better ways in which we can demonstrate 
to the world our deep faith in democracy 
and the principle of self-government than 
by admitting Alaska and Hawaii to the Union 
as the forty-ninth and fiftieth States. 

Sincerely, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


THE TABER AND JENSEN AMENDMENTS 
TO THE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
perusing the morning paper, the Wash- 
ington Post, I noticed an article which 
purported to give an estimate of the 
Civil Service Commission in which they 
said that in the fiscal year 1951 there 
would be 310,000 vacancies in the Fed- 
eral personnel, This is around 15 per- 
cent, I believe, of the total civilian 
personnel. 

The Taber amendment, of course, and 
the Jensen amendment also, will have 
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a direct bearing on the filling of these 
vacancies. 

The Jensen amendment exempts doc- 
tors and nurses in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Public Health Service, 
but it is very interesting to note that it 
does not exempt St. Elizabeths Hospital; 
the doctors and nurses there are not 
exempted. This is the largest mental 
hospital in the world. It has a patient 
load of over 8,000. If we have a pos- 
sible loss through resignation or other- 
wise of 15 percent in the doctor and 
nurse personnel at St. Elizabeths you 
can see the problem we are going to have 
confronting us. It is just another in- 
dication of passing a broad and sweep- 
ing amendment without knowing its ef- 
fect. I predict that many other prob- 
lems will arise. I think the adoption of 
the Jensen amendment is something 
which will be long regretted by this 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I vield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Would the gentleman 
comment on the impact that yesterday's 
action of the House of Representatives, 
if it were to be sustained, would have 
with regard to the layoff of from 200,000 
to a quarter of a million Government 
employees, the effect it would have on 
the economy of our country? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Undoubtedly it will 
add to the rapidly growing unemploy- 
ment situation. But I am concerned 
even more with the Jensen amendment 
which will permit only one in ten of these 
vacancies to be replaced. 

I certainly hope that the conferees 
on the Appropriations Committee in 
their conference with the Senate will 
revise this amendment to the point 
where it will at least be practical and 
workable. 

Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, wiil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man will recall that there were only 
21 votes against the bill as it finally 
passed the House yesterday. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not remember 
the size of the vote; the gentleman may 
be right. But it would not be the first 
time that the House of Representatives 
made a mistake. I can even remember 
some instances where the Supreme Court 
has overruled some of the decisions that 
have been made by this House. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr.-Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not the fact that 
the number of votes against the bill yes- 
terday on final passage is no true indica- 
tion of anything, for the reason that the 
real vote was on the Thomas-Taber 
amendment? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man is speaking the truth in that re- 
gard. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, an ever-increasing burden is 
being imposed upon the taxpayers of the 
Nation. 

Not only do the annual appropriation 
bills constantly grow larger—the present 
one calls for something more than $29,- 
000,000,000—but, with this year’s increase 
of more than $5,000,000,000 in the Fed- 
eral debt, the total debt now being 
around $260,000,000,000, there is an an- 
nual interest charge on that debt of some 
$5,000,000,000. That interest charge con- 
tinues to increase. 

To date, while Congress talks economy, 
it takes no steps to give you economy. 

But the ever-increasing tax burden, 
which now forces you to work 1 day out 
of 4 for Uncle Sam, is not our greatest 
concern. 

Just a few days ago, President Truman, 
on his across-the-country speaking trip, 
told us the international situation was 
not as threatening today as it was in 
1946; said he expected to reduce the de- 
fense budget next year. 

It is my hope that the President knew 
what he was talking about, that the situ- 
ation justified his hope. 

But not so long ago, Defense Secretary 
Johnson, Gen. Omar Bradley, and George 
Kennen, spokesman for the State De- 
partment—three men who have all pos- 
sible available information about mili- 
tary and political conditions—expressed 
grave concern over our defense problems. 

All three stated they hoped that war 
would not come to us this year, but they 
admitted they have no way of accurately 
forecasting the plans of Russia. They 
did insist that they would be remiss in 
their duty if they failed to call for im- 
provement of our present military pre- 
paredness situation. 

Recently, Defense Secretary Johnson 
was striving to cut defense expenditures, 
but now all three are calling for an im- 
mediate greater national defense pro- 
gram. 

In addition to dollars, Secretary John- 
son is calling for a continuation of the 
law to draft into the Armed Services the 
youth of our land. 

Now, folks, listen, and especially you 
wives and mothers. It is one thing to 
take from the wage earners, the people 
of this country, $1 out of every 4 they 
earn. That is a grievous burden. We 
may be able to survive that, if we stay 
out of war. 

But, if we must pay that exorbitant 
tax, can this country survive a course 
which will again, and for the third time 
within 40 years, force the youth of this 
land to fight on foreign soil under other 
than the command of their own officers? 

There is either something radically 
wrong with our system of government, 
or with those who administer it, when 
American young men are called re- 
peatedly to fight and die everywhere in 
the world, 

At the moment, it is the policy of 
our Stato Department, while thousands 
of our young men are maintaining order 
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in Japan and Germany, to conscript 
other young men and send them to Indo- 
china, there to fight in a prelude to a 
third world war. 

While demanding less spending and 
more efficient service in our Federal Gov- 
ernment here at home, we should give 
the gravest consideration to the question 
of whether this country shall again, for 
the third time, send its boys and girls 
across the seas, to fight a third civiliza- 
tion-destroying world war. 

It may be ruinous to send our dollars 
and strip our country of its natural re- 
sources to aid other nations. 

It will be national suicide, to sacrifice 
our own flesh and blood on foreign soil, 
in a futile effort o make other nations 
live together in peace when they will do 
little or nothing to help toward that end. 

It is silly and foolish, if we must have 
a war to get out of the mess in which 
we have become involved, to leave that 
“getting out“ to those incompetents who 
have not been able to keep us out of the 
situation in which we are now bogged 
down. 

Instead of waiting until we get into the 
middle of the stream, let us change horses 
before we wet our feet. 


PLAN NO. 12 WOULD MAKE FOR 
INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, some 
opponents of plan 12 have contended that 
the plan would increase delay in case 
handling, because certain duties would 
be restored to the Board. 

I believe that the contrary result will 
follow. Who can deny that the spectacle 
of agency heads wrangling among them- 
selves has a most demoralizing effect on 
staff work? The differences between the 
Board members and the general counsel 
which have arisen have not been kept 
secret or confidential. They have been 
fully aired before Congress and in the 
public press. Anyone familiar with Gov- 
ernment knows the result of such public 
division. Factions develop within the 
staff. Gossip and malice are fostered. 
Employees are diverted from attention 
to their duties. Interest in the imme- 
diate internal conflict takes precedence 
over the performance of public service. 

These are the inevitable consequences 
of a notorious inability of agency heads 
to agree. In this case both the general 
counsel and the members of the Board 
insist that no personal antagonism is in- 
volved. This is true, but it is no guar- 
anty that subordinates on the staff can 
maintain the same objectivity. There 
must necessarily be a tremendous loss in 
agency output. 

The general counsel and the Board 
are proceeding at cross purposes. They 
must devote much time to praiseworthy, 
but futile, efforts to compose their differ- 
ences, These differences cannot be com- 
posed; they flow inevitably from the 
confusing and conflicting provisions of 
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the law regarding the respective powers 
and duties of the officers concerned. 

A third cause of loss in output under 
the present system is the necessity of 
processing cases which must ultimately 
be dismissed. These are the cases proc- 
essed by the general counsel on his theory, 
which are later dismissed by the Board 
on the application of its theory. 

Impartial minds must agree that the 
elimination of these present obstacles to 
output will more than offset the added 
responsibilities upon the Board mem- 
bers resulting from the restoration of 
their policy-making duties. 

PLAN NO. 12 IS IN ACCORD WITH THE HOOVER 
COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard much dur- 
ing debate and have read in the papers 
in the recent past the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that the provisions of plan No. 12 
were not recommended by the Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government for 
the NLRB. 

Now I think this is one issue that 
should be met immediately and settled 
once and for all. 

I have carefully reviewed the testi- 
mony of witnesses before the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments and I did not find that any 
administration spokesman asserted that 
recommendations upon which the pro- 
visions of plan No. 12 are based, were 
proposed by the Hoover Commission ex- 
clusively for the NLRB. I have carefully 
reviewed the statements made by those 
spokesmen to the Senate and again I 
did not find any contention that the 
recommendations upon which the plan is 
founded were proposed for exclusive ap- 
plication to the NLRB. Quite the con- 
trary my investigation discloses that it 
was the consistent position of the advo- 
cates of plan No, 12 that it conforms in 
essential detail with the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission in re- 
spect of all regulatory commissions, of 
which the Board is one. 

It appears to me that this issue has 
been raised only for the purpose of con- 
fusion. Accordingly, it should be placed 
in proper prospective for a clear under- 
standing both of the plan and its in- 
trinsic merits. 

It is true that the Hoover Commission 
did not make any specific recommenda- 
tion limited in its application to the 
NLRB. However, the Commission did 
make the same type of survey of the 
NLRB as it conducted of each of the 
other eight quasi-judicial, quasi-admin- 
istrative agencies. Now why did the 
Commission refrain from announcing 
conclusions and submitting recom- 
mendations as to this Board alone while 
at the same time issuing conclusions and 
recommendations at least as to some of 
the other commissions. 

The answer to that lies in the state- 
ment of the Commission itself. In its 
report on the Department of Labor in 
which it comments on that Department, 
but also upon the status of the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Commission 
states: 

The Congress is engaged in revising labor 


policies which affect some of these agencies, 
The Commission can make no recommenda- 
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tions as to their organization until these 
questions are settled. 


That report of the Commission issued 
in March 1949. What Member of the 
House will not remember that at that 
time there were pending before the Con- 
gress a large number of controversial 
bills relating to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The Commission wisely 
refrained from reaching any specific con- 
clusion that might have been susceptible 
of the interpretation by some as an un- 
warranted effort to influence legislative 
matters under congressional considera- 
tion. 

But that is not the entire story. The 
answer to the lie is again the Commis- 
sion’s reports. 

In another report dealing with the 
so-called Independent Regulatory Com- 
mission and also submitted to the Con- 
gress in March 1949, the Hoover Com- 
mission submitted general recommenda- 
tions respecting the internal organiza- 
tion of all such regulatory agencies and 
specific proposals as to some. The Com- 
mission stated that in this report it had 
“confined itself to a discussion of the 
organizational problems of these regula- 
tory agencies,” and the report does not 
deal with their more basic or the quasi- 
judicial and quasi-legislative functions, 

This report on page 1, footnote No. 1, 
lists the agencies which were the sub- 
jects of the Commission’s study. The 
National Labor Relations Board is there 
listed by the Commission as one of the 
nine regulatory commissions in respect 
of which its general recommendations 
were made. 

Further, on page 3 of the same report 
the conclusive proof that the NLRB is 
covered by these recommendations is 
found. In commenting upon one of its 
recommendations the Commission spe- 
cifically refers to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board as one of the Commissions 
to which its recommendations apply, and 
without qualification. What could be 
more explicit? 

Now remember that this report relates 
to all—and I emphasize all—regulatory 
commissions and is limited to Hoover 
Commission recommendations that are 
confined to a discussion of the internal 
organizational problems of such agencies. 

If these recommendations are appro- 
priate and desirable for regulatory com- 
missions as such, is there any sound rea- 
son why they should not be applied to 
the National Labor Relations Board? 

Or, putting it another way, if these 
recommendations will result in improved 
and more efficient operation of eight 
of the nine commissions surveyed by the 
Commission, is it logical to exclude the 
NLRB from their application merely be- 
cause the Commission did not make 
other and further recommendations as 
to the Board? 

Quite patently it is not. The Hoover 
Commission in this report made no spe- 
cific recommendation in respect of the 
Federal Trade Commission nor the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, but like the NLRB 
included these agencies among those that 
would benefit because of increased ef- 
ficiency by adoption of the recommenda- 
tions. Merely because no specific recom- 
mendation was made in this report in re- 
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spect of the FTC and the FRB should 
these two agencies be denied the oppor- 
tunity to benefit by the recommenda- 
tions? Quite obviously not. 

A rejection of plan No. 12 can be justi- 
fied only if it fails to accomplish the in- 
tent and purpose of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, or that it is pat- 
ently not in conformance with such rec- 
ommendations. 

Accordingly, let us look for a moment 
at what plan 12 proposes to accomplish. 

The plan itself is brief. Its sole objec- 
tives are improved organization and 
management. It in no wise modifies or 
alters substantive policies of the act the 
Board administers. 

Brushing aside for the moment details 
of the plan and looking to its central pur- 
pose we find that the plan would trans- 
fer to the Chairman of the Board from 
wherever now residing, all executive and 
administrative functions. These func- 
tions have been characterized as the 
housekeeping functions of the agencies— 
the day-to-day operating problems, and 
not the basic authority of the Board. 
They include the appointment and su- 
pervision of personnel, distribution of 
the Board’s business among personnel 
and administrative units, and the use 
and expenditure of funds. Appropriate 
safeguards are incorporated to assure 
compliance by the Chairman with gen- 
eral policies of the Board and conform- 
ance to decisions and determinations the 
Board is authorized by law to make. 
Also the Board itself and not the Chair- 
man must approve appointments to head 
major administrative units. And the 
Board, of course, will retain authority to 
revise budget estimates. 

Does such a plan conform to the 
Hoover Commission recommendations? 

Looking to the reports of the Commis- 
sion, we find that great emphasis was 
given to the establishment of clear lines 
of authority and responsibility. In line 
with this major objective, it recom- 
mended that the everyday operating 
problems of all regulatory commissions 
be assigned to the chairman of such 
agencies. 

Recommendation No. 1 of the Hoover 
Commission in its report on regulatory 
commissions states: 

We recommend that all administrative re- 
sponsibility be vested in the Chairman of 
the Commission. 


These are the words of the Hoover 
Commission. That is what plan No. 12 
proposes to accomplish. The Hoover 
Commission, as I have pointed out, in- 
tended that it apply equally to the NLRB 
as to the other eight commissions sur- 
veyed. 

Plan No. 12 provides an organization 
for the NLRB identical with that pro- 
vided for these other regulatory commis- 
sions. It achieves this uniform pattern 
by literal and absolute reliance upon 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. 

Those who argue that the Hoover 
Commission made no specific recom- 
mendation respecting the NLRB overlook 
the fact that the Commission commonly 
made general recommendations without 
going into all specific effects upon each 
particular agency. Those who insist that 
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this is not so are not trying to achieve 
adoption of the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations, but rather seek to 
prevent application of these recommen- 
dations for good organization to the 
NLRB. 

A vote against this plan will be a rejec- 
tion of one of the important recommen- 
dations submitted by the Hoover Com- 
mission and at the same time a bar to 
the more efficient administration of one 
of our most important public policies. 
SEPARATION OF FUNCTIONS UNDER TAFT-HARTLEY 

ACT HAS NOT WORKED 


Mr. Speaker, the question before this 
House is whether to install a sound and 
constructive organization as the Labor 
Board with a clear and direct line of 
responsibility, or whether to continue to 
put up with the administrative mon- 
strosity that that agency has become. 

Long before the Taft-Hartley Act, ex- 
perts in and out of Government recog- 
nized that the administrative-agency 
approach to Federal regulation requires 
a flexible approach and a clear line of 
authority. As early as 1941, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States re- 
ceived a lengthy and thorough report on 
administrative procedure. That report 
weighed the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a complete separation of func- 
tions, such as is now in effect at the 
Labor Board. The considered judgment 
of that report was that “complete sep- 
aration of functions would make en- 
forcement more difficult and would not 
be of compensating benefit to private in- 
terests. On the contrary, both those 
private interests which the statutes are 
designed to protect and those which are 
regulated would be likely to suffer, and 
finally we conclude not only that sep- 
aration will not necessarily cure bias 
and prejudice but that the requisite im- 
partiality of action can be secured by the 
means set forth in this and the preced- 
ing sections of this report”—report of 
the Attorney General's Committee on 
Administrative Procedure, 1941, pages 
55-60. 

The reasons of the committee for re- 
jecting complete separation included the 
fear that consistency would be lost, con- 
fusion would result, enforcement would 
be rendered more difficult, and informal 
settlements would be discouraged. 

In conformance with the recommen- 
dations of the Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee, the Congress, in 1946, enacted the 
Administrative Procedure Act. That 
statute is applicable to the National La- 
bor Relations Board and to all other 
administrative agencies. Section 5 (c) 
of the Administretive Procedure Act 
provides that— 

No officer, employee, or agent engaged in 
the performance of investigative or prose- 
cuting functions for any agency in any case 
shall, in that or a factually related case, 
participate or advise in the decision, recom- 
mended decision, or agency review pursuant 
to section 8 except as witness or counsel in 
public proceedings. 


This requirement, and all the other 
major requirements of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act were already in ef- 
fect at the Labor Board at the time that 
that statute was enacted. It is generally 
conceded that Labor Board procedure 
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was taken as the model for some of its 
provisions. The act provided for the 
foregoing type of internal separation of 
functions as the most efficient and at 
the same time the fairest procedure. 

In February of 1947, the present gen- 
eral counsel of the Board, at the request 
of Senator DoNNELL, commented on the 
provisions of Senator Ball's labor bill, S. 
360. That bill contained a provision for 
the separation of the Board’s functions 
and for the transfer of its investigative 
and prosecuting functions to the De- 
partment of Justice. Mr. Denham, at 
that time, fully recognized the dangers 
of the proposal. He wrote: 

It simply will not work. The administra- 
tion of labor relations at the source involves 
much more than the trial and determination 
of adjudications. More than 90 percent of 
the matters which might develop into liti- 
gations are disposed of administratively in 
the regional offices. These dispositions 
must be coordinated to the same general 
policy that influences the final determina- 
tion of the litigated cases. This proposed 
division would only create additional con- 
fusion with policy emanating from two in- 
dependent and uncoordinated sources. 
(Hearings before Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on S. 249, 81st Cong., 
Ist sess, p. 1130.) 


It is no discredit to Mr. Denham that 
he later accepted appointment to his 
present post. He is a fighter and I re- 
spect him for it. In September 1947, 
shortly after his appointment by the 
President, Mr. Denham again very can- 
didly appraised the set-up. He said: 

There are bare spots in the picture and 
there are spots where a protracted division 
of opini n between the Board and the gen- 
eral counsel could lead to fantastic results, 
Particularly is this true in matters pertain- 
ing to the jurisdictional features of the law. 
The Board, on appeals, in representation 
cases, may find jurisdiction and entertain 
a petition. On the same facts the general 
counsel may refuse to issue a complaint for 
what he conceives to be lack of jurisdiction. 
In neither decision will a direct appeal lie. 
It is an absurd situation but it can happen 
in the present state of the law. (Senate 
hearings, p. 207.) 


Unfortunately, Mr. Denham was a 
good prophet. The separation of func- 
tions simply has not worked. The con- 
fusion he foresaw has developed. The 
absurd situation which he described 
has yielded the fantastic results which 
he feared. 

A number of head-on clashes have oc- 
curred. The Board and the general 
counsel are at loggerheads over jurisdic- 
tion. They are unable to agree that he 
should express only the Board’s posi- 
tion in the courts. The Board has or- 
dered him to consult them on the ap- 
pointment of top field personnel. He has 
publicly refused—NLRB release, No. 294, 
March 2, 1950. 

I do not say that in these disputes be- 
tween the five-man Board and the gen- 
eral counsel, that the Board is always 
rignt or that Mr. Denham is always 
wrong. I do say that it is high time we 
put an end to the frustrating duality of 
authority which characterizes the ad- 
ministration of the labor law, so that the 
law will have a chance to operate. 

It is ridiculous to continue under a 
system that has been so thoroughly dis- 
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credited. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote “no” 
on the resolution to disapprove plan 12. 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 12 TRANSFERS HOUSE- 

KEEPING FUNCTIONS TO CHAIRMAN AND SUB- 

STANTIVE POLICY-MAKING FUNCTIONS TO 

WHOLE MEMBERSHIP OF NLRB 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a lot of 
loose talk and conjecture about what 
plan 12 actually does, 

Just exactly what is the purport of 
plan 12? The plan, if adopted, will do 
two, and only two, things. First, it will 
transfer the housekeeping functions of 
the Labor Board to its Chairman. Sec- 
ond, it will restore the policy-making 
functions of the Labor Board to the 
Board members, where it belongs. 

I have heard no criticism of the pro- 
posal to centralize housekeeping respon- 
sibilities. These involve supervision of 
personnel, assignment of duties, and dis- 
bursement of funds. It is the considered 
judgment of the Hoover Commission, 
after exhaustive study, that these duties 
can best be performed by one man, leav- 
ing the remaining Commissioners free 
for adjudication and policy making. 
This proposal has been uniformly rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission 
for the seven regulatory commissions of 
the executive branch, of which the Labor 
Board is only one. Its sole purpose is 
to improve the efficiency of the service, 
and it will surely meet approval. 

It is when attention is directed to the 
equally sound proposal to restore policy 
functions to the five-man Board that a 
strange and terrible heat is generated. 
Cries of “foul” are heard; it is said that 
this is a back-door attempt to legislate 
by way of reorganization. What are the 
facts? First, no new function is created 
by plan 12 and no existing function is 
taken away. All that is done is that the 
broad policy functions now exercised by 
the general counsel as an independent 
agency are restored to the five-man 
Board. This is wholly within the prov- 
ince of the Reorganization Act and is 
not a novel procedure under reorganiza- 
tion acts of the past. The testimony 
before the Committee on Executive Ex- 
penditures—page 90—contains 12 in- 
stances in which entire offices were elimi- 
nated by consolidation pursuant to re- 
organization plans. It is only natural 
that when all the functions of an agency 
are transferred to another the first 
agency will have no further reason for 
being and must be abolished. 

The objection is made that the plan 
will have the effect of amending an act 
of Congress. Of course it will. The en- 
tire Reorganization Act was necessary 
only in order to enable reorganization of 
functions which were originally allocated 
by statute. If the matter were not pro- 
vided by statute, the reorganization could 
be made without congressional approval, 
and no plan would now be before us. 

The further objection is made that this 
proposal is somehow substantive. This is 
wholly untrue. Not a single unfair labor 
practice, not a single representation rule, 
not a single provision covering emer- 
gency strikes, injunctions, private suits, 
union security, or any other substantive 
requirement or rule of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is affected. All that is involved is 
that the present two-headedness of the 
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agency is eliminated; so that the agency 
may lay down uniform policy and so that 
the staff and the public can be saved from 
confusion, conflict, inefficiency, and ex- 
pense. 

One final comment. It has been stren- 
uously asserted in some quarters that 
this plan’s vice lies in assigning the gen- 
eral counsel’s functions to the Chairman 
of the Board; that all that is done is to 
substitute one-man control by the Chair- 
man for one-man control by the general 
counsel. A reading of the plan itself 
completely refutes this contention. The 
Attorney General of the United States 
has made clear that only the housekeep- 
ing functions of the agency will be in 
the Chairman. In a letter to the Director 
of the Budget — April 13, 1950 —he states: 

It is clear that the plan transfers from the 
general counsel and the Board to the Chair- 
man housekeeping functions and related 
functions of a supervisory nature. It is 
equally clear that it is the purpose of the 
plan as described in the afore-mentioned 
message of the President to establish be- 
tween the Board and the Chairman the 
“identical relationship” as that “provided 
for the other regulatory agencies,” which 
means that substantive decisions are the re- 
sponsibility of the Board as a whole and not 
of the Chairman individually. 


There is nothing sinister about this 
plan as some would have us believe: It 
is not an attempt to change substantive 
legislation; it is a proposal to improve 
efficiency: it does not add or abolish any 
function of government; it does trans- 
fer certain functions in the interest of 
uniformity among the regulatory agen- 
cies. It does not transfer the policy 
functions of the general counsel to the 
Chairman of the Board; it does transfer 
them to the five-man Board. 

If the House will restrict itself to a 
consideration of the merits of what the 
plan will accomplish, there can be little 
doubt but that the resolution rejecting 
the plan will be defeated, as it should. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VELDE] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 


UNDEMOCRATIC ACTIONS IN LABOR 
UNIONS 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to a most vivid ex- 
ample of undemocratic action in a labor 
union. This example is built around the 
case of Mr. Lloyd Sidener, of Canton, 
III., who this week came to Washington 
of his own free will and accord and at 
his own expense to assist the Federal 
Government in legislating against the 
undemocratic processes which are de- 
priving him, and many others like him, 
of his and their very livelihood. 

As it is rather doubtful at this point 
as to whether or not Mr. Sidener will be 
given the opportunity to testify before 
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the House Labor Subcommittee set up 
to investigate undemocratic actions in 
labor unions, I want the facts to be of 
public record to show what is going on 
in some unions today and that we, as 
representatives of the people, are obli- 
gated to right this wrong, and correct 
this injustice with remedial legislation, 
if necessary. 

As I said before, I should like to re- 
view the case of Mr. Lloyd Sidener, a coal 
miner from Canton, Ill. Mr. Sidener is 
a typical American, who, through ambi- 
tion and enterprise, became a trusted 
worker in the mines, trusted by his em- 
ployer, the United Electric Co. of Illi- 
nois, trusted by his fellow workers in 
the mines who knew him well so well, in 
fact, that they_elected him president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
Local No. 7455, which position he held 
until February 24, 1950. On that day, 
Lloyd Sidener attempted to obey a court 
order issued by Federal Judge Richmond 
B. Keech. Believing in the sanctity of 
our Federal court orders and in our dem- 
ocratic processes, he led 130 men of his 
union back to the coal pits, only to be 
met by a picket line and a road block. 
These pickets had their orders from a 
great and powerful figure in Washing- 
ton; prearranged orders, if you please, 
which every miner in the country under- 
stood, characterized by the phrase, “the 
whistle blew once.“ 

Mr. Sidener did not believe that orders 
issued by any American citizen should 
supersede the orders of a duly consti- 
tuted American court. He stuck by the 
order of the court; he disobeyed the 
order of John L. Lewis. Today, Lloyd 
Sidener finds himself in this position. 

First. He is unemployed, although he 
is a skilled coal-shovel operator and 
nearly all coal miners are digging coal 
today. 

Second. He has been removed as pres- 
ident of local No. 7455 at Canton, III. 

Third. The United Mine Workers of 
America have assessed a fine of $50,000 
against him, which, of course, being an 
ordinary American citizen, he is unable 
to pay. 

Now, I ask you, just what kind of a gov- 
ernment would tolerate such an injus- 
tice? We might expect to find such a 
situation in Hitler’s Germany or in mod- 
ern times in Stalin’s Russia. But surely 
not in America! Yet, that is the situa- 
tion as it stands today, whether we like 
it or not. Lloyd Sidener is not the only 
coal miner in America who believes in 
our constitutional Government and the 
edicts of its duly constituted courts. 
Millions of other loyal American labor- 
union members believe in the same 
things Lloyd Sidener believes in. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VELDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Upon what informa- 
tion does the gentlemen base his state- 
ment, whether upon the statement of 
Mr, Sidener alone, or of other witnesses? 
Where did you get your information? 

Mr. VELDE. If the gentleman will 
allow the Jacobs subcommittee which 
has been formed by a vote of the full 
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labor committee to issue subpenas and 
to investigate the Sidener’s case, I am 
sure he will have the answer to those 
questions. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is it not a fact that 
the gentleman brought Mr. Sidener up 
here from his district and the statement 
he is now making to the House is based 
altogether on the statement that was 
taken by the investigator for the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee from Mr. Sid- 
ener and from no other source? 

Mr. VELDE. The gentleman is mis- 
taken in at least two instances. I did not 
bring him to Washington. He came of 
his own free will and accord. He is 
not from my district in Illinois. Some of 
the information which I have obtained 
has come from Mr. Sidener and has come 
from him personally. I have not even 
talked to the investigator for the com- 
mittee regarding this. 

Mr. PERKINS. I am sure the gen- 
tleman is correct and that he did not 
bring the witness here. I was misin- 
formed. But I am asking the gentle- 
man at this time whether or not he is 
basing these statements on any other 
person’s statement other than Mr. Side- 
ner and if he has other information, 
would he please tell the House from what 
source he is getting these statements? 
I think the Members of this House would 
like to know that and whether or not 
Mr. Sidener has repudiated his 
own statements on one occasion back in 
Illinois. 

Mr. VELDE. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that Mr. Sidener has never re- 
pudiated any of his statements as far 
as I know. I think the gentleman 
knows that a great deal of this story has 
appeared in the press already. I think 
the gentleman also knows that the FBI 
has been investigating this case and has 
recently had a number of agénts in Can- 
ton, Ill., investigating the case. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman 
knows that if a wrong has been commit- 
ted or if a right of Mr. Sidener has been 
infringed upon, that this will be cor- 
rected in his case before the National 
Labor Relations Board, he has a proper 
remedy before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and, besides, the gentleman 
concedes that the FBI is making an in- 
vestigation in this particular district. In 
addition to that, we have a case pend- 
ing here in the Supreme Court concern- 
ing Judge Keech’s injunction. In view of 
all these various actions, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if his only reason 
for coming here before the membership 
of this House and making these state- 
ments is not solely for politcal purposes? 

Mr. VELDE. I think the gentleman 
will agree that it is not popular politi- 
cally, and I would not be speaking here 
today just for that reason. I certainly 
have no feeling that the investigation of 
undemocratic activities in labor unions 
would be popular politically. I think it 
is a duty that someone has to do, and I 
think it is a duty that this Congress 
should perform. 

Now I should like to review briefly the 
events as I understood them in my talk 
with Mr. Sidener leading up to his being 
literally denied the right to return to 
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work, removed as president of the local 
union, and fined $50,000 by the union. 

Prior to the time that Mr. Sidener's 
local union officially received a telegram 
ordering the miners back to work, Mr. 
Sidener received a telephone communi- 
cation from the United Mine Workers 
board member of his district, Mr. B. J. 
Beasley, who advised him that John L. 
Lewis had just said that the “whistle 
blew one for Monday.” 

The meaning of the phrase, “the 
whistle blew one,” can be traced to the 
traditions in the coal fields where it is 
customary to blow one whistle when no 
coal is to be loaded the following day 
and three whistles when the mine is to 
load coal the following day. 

So actually, according to Mr. Sidener, 
the telegram ordering the men back to 
work was in effect canceled before it ar- 
rived by the phone call made to Mr. 
Sidener by Mr. Beasley. 

Mr. Sidener has stated that many 
members in the local union signed a peti- 
tion requesting a special meeting to find 
out why they could not go back to work 
and that approximately 130 of the 207 
total membership made an attempt to go 
back to work. 

There were several reasons why these 
men wanted to go back to work. 

First, the men wanted to obey the 
order of the Federal court of the United 
States directing the miners to return to 
work, 

Secondly, the economic conditions 
forced upon the miners through their in- 
ability to earn a livelihood caused many 
to lose their homes, their cars, and many 
mortgaged their possessions. Many peo- 
ple were in very bad circumstances as 
can be attested to by the formation of 
so-called breadlines in the Canton area. 
It was necessary for many to seek other 
jobs on the surrounding farms, with the 
T. P. & W. Railroad section gangs, and 
in some cases these men had to seek 
employment in nonunion mines in the 
vicinity. 

After the settlement of the coal strike, 
Mr. Sidener was charged by the union 
with attempting to start a rival union. 
He was never officially or legitimately 
notified as to the charges filed against 
him, nor was he notified officially of the 
actions of the local union. 

He was notified, however, through 
friends and through the press that his 
local union assessed a fine of $50,000 
against him and gave him the opportu- 
nity to pay the fine at the rate of $25 a 
day. Of course, this is ridiculous, for Mr. 
Sidener could not make that much work- 
ing 7 days a week with time and a half 
and double time for all his overtime. He 
would actually have to pay the union 
more than what he would receive in 
wages for the privilege of working. 

This is the story of only one man who 
has suffered from undemocratic action 
on the part of a labor union. It is, in- 
deed, unfortunate that this kind of thing 
is allowed to happen in these United 
States under our Constitution. 

During the past year and a half I have 
served on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee I have noted with alarm the in- 
creased tendency toward dictatorial con- 
trol of local union activities by the in- 
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ternational officers and directors. This 
case I have just presented is only one of 
thousands of similar cases throughout 
the country. The rank and file of labor 
union members have realized this fact. 
They do not like it. They want to belong 
to a union where they have some voice in 
activities. They want to vote on and 
talk over their problems and make their 
own decisions. But what happens when 
the little labor man starts to voice his 
opinion. He is told to shut up—that his 
welfare is being handled by the big boys 
higher up. And if he persists in exerting 
his constitutional rights of free speech, 


he is ousted from his union, loses his job, - 


is suspended or otherwise beaten down— 
just like Mr. Sidener was handled when 
he and his members tried to exert their 
right to work and their right to local 
autonomy, 

It takes courage to fight for your 
rights; it takes courage to oppose dicta- 
tors especially when these dictators have 
power over your earning power and your 
very life. But someone must fight this 
battle if we are to return to the unions 
the autonomy they once enjoyed. I am 
glad that there are courageous men such 
as Lloyd Sidener on our side in fighting 
this battle. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Par MAN], is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

(Mr, Parman asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include certain statements, 
excerpts and extraneous matter.) 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago President Truman sent to Con- 
gress a very fine message on small 
business. A bill has not as yet been in- 
troduced in either House to carry out 
the President’s message. A bill in each 
House will probably be introduced Tues- 
day or Wednesday of the coming week 
that will carry out the provisions of this 
message. 

POINT 1 


Point 1 of the President’s message re- 
lates to insurance of bank loans, a law 
to provide for insurance on self-sustain- 
ing basis of bank loans up to $25,000, but 
probably mostly $5,000, repayable in 5 
years. This will be similar to Federal 
insurance on loans for home improve- 
ments. The bank passes on the loan 
application, subject only to Federally 
prescribed standards. No one else will 
pass on the application except the bank 
itself. No prior approval by Govern- 
ment will be required. An insurance 
premium to cover probable expenses and 
losses will be charged; no Federal ex- 
penditure except in the initial appropria- 
tion to establish the insurance fund, and 
ultimately repayable. This is point 1. 

POINT 2 


Point 2 is national investment com- 
panies, They are to be chartered by 
the Government but privately owned. 
They are to provide equity capital and 
long-term loans, also help administer 
the loan program for small independ- 
ent enterprises, procure funds from in- 
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dividual investors and financial institu- 
tions, also participate jointly with local 
banks, and should receive tax incentives. 
In early years the Federal Reserve banks 
should be authorized to invest in these 
companies. That is point 2. No Gov- 
ernment money at all will be used in 
the national investment companies in 
point 2 of President Truman’s prograri. 


POINT 3 


Point 3, Mr. Truman recommends that 
the collateral requirements of the RFC 
on small-business loans be relaxed if 
actual or potential earnings warrant 
relaxation. It authorizes increased par- 
ticipation with private banks on small- 
business loans. One strong point in this 
is to authorize at least 15-year loans 
instead of 10-year loans. During the 
Eightieth Congress, the preceding Con- 
gress, the time limit was reduced to 10 
years. Mr. Truman asked that that be 
made at least 15 years. However, there 
will be no RFC financing if money is 
attainable from new investment com- 
panies, that is point 2, or from the 
banks, in point 1. In other words, the 
policy of RFC as in the past is to be 
pursued in the future, that the RFC 
will not grant any loan if it is possible 
for the applicant to obtain loans from 
private investors. That has been the 
rule all the time, and it is a good rule, 
The RFC has helped a lot of banks 
substantially. For instance, an appli- 
cant would go to the local bank to get a 
loan. The local bank would not even 
talk to the applicant but would say, “No, 
we aren’t in a position to grant you a 
loan, and don’t want to go into it.” 

The applicant goes into one of the 32 
different offices in the United States and 
files application. Maybe the manager 
of this office in getting his application 
and going into the facts discovers, “Why, 
this is a good, bankable loan. Why don't 
you get it from your local bank?” The 
applicant says, Well, I went to the local 
bank but I was turned down.” Then the 
RFC will get in touch with the local 
banker and explain to him that it is a 
good, bankable loan. In many instances 
the local bank will take the entire loan 
or, if not the entire loan, will participate 
to a large extent with the RFC. To that 
extent the RFC has been a good business- 
getter for the local banks. It has been 
very helpful in that respect. 

The RFC under this plan of President 
Truman’s will be under the Secretary of 
Commerce. It will be under the Com- 
merce Department. That is for the ob- 
vious reason that the President of the 
United States cannot deal with too many 
independent agencies. All these prob- 
lems and the major questions should 
come up to him through a Cabinet officer. 
That will be done through the Secretary 
of Commerce for the RFC. That does 
not mean that the RFC will be in a posi- 
tion to be dictated to by the Secretary of 
Commerce or by President Truman. It 
will remain the same independent 
agency that it has always been. Neither 
the President nor the Secretary of Com- 
merce will have anything to do with the 
RFC’s individual loans, and will only 
participate, if they participate at all, in 
arriving at major policies of the RFC. 
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For instance, RFC’ money, which is 
Government money, should not be used 
for any propaganda of any kind. A 
major policy should be and doubtless will 
be, as in the past, that no loans will be 
made to a magazine company or to a 
newspaper company or to a radio con- 
cern, because they are in a position 
where they could probably influence 
public thinking. 

Therefore, public money should not be 
used for that purpose. So the RFC will 
remain the same independent agency it 
has always been, but by Executive order 
the President will transfer it to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Would 
the gentleman advise the House as to 
why it should be in the Department of 
Commerce and not in the Treasury De- 
partment? 

Mr. PATMAN. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is not in the business of making 
loans at all and is not connected with 
the business affairs of the country like 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment of Commerce is charged with 
the duty of advising with both small and 
large business—not just small business, 
but large business as well. In Mr. Tru- 
man’s message you will note he said we 
need large business—big business—just 
the same as small business. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is the logical place 
I think to place this agency, much prefer- 
able to placing it with the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Suppose Mr. Truman 
were to change it to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Think how vulnerable he 
would be. They would say, “Here is the 
President putting them both together 
and just funneling money right out of 
the Treasury of the United States and 
turning it over to the RFC to make loans 
to everybody in the country.” 

He would be very, very vulnerable, 
much more vulnerable. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The only 
thought I had in connection with this is 
that the Treasury Department is the De- 
partment which administers or has con- 
trol of the loans that these banks make. 
They are the ones that examine the bank. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, I think the gentle- 
man is mistaken. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Who 
does, then? 

Mr. PATMAN. The controller of the 

currency, and also the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, but not the Secretary of the 

Treasury. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Well, 
then, if we may start all over again, the 
people who have had control of the credit 
in the national banks, naturally could 
work in close harmony with this new set- 
up if they guaranteed the loans, because 
then it would all be in one department, 
is that right? 

Mr. PATMAN. They will work closely 

with them because they will examine the 
banks and naturally the bank examiners 
will have something to do with the type 
of loans they make. 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. Is not 
that the fundamental reason why this 
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the Department of Commerce. 
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proposed legislation has merit because 
we have had the bank examiner saying 
that they should get rid of such-and- 
such a loan because they have been car- 
Tying it long enough, yet with the Gov- 
ernment insurance they will not be in a 
position to do that. 

Mr. PATMAN. They will have an 
over-all policy, I imagine, that will make 
sure the loans are safe and bankable 
loans, otherwise they will not be accept- 
ed. If accepted, of course, they can be 
taken out of the portfolio. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman knows during the depression 
that was one of the troubles. We had 
one Government agency going around to 
a bank and saying, “You have a bad loan 
there. You have had it too long. You 
should liquidate it.“ 

I can give you cases where it was only 
a matter of four or five hundred dollars. 

25 PATMAN. I know of cases my- 
self. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. And 
then they turn right around and another 
Government agency says under their 
formula they would help on a loan up to 
twelve or fourteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; that is under a 
different policy. You see, the commer- 
cial banks have to be more liquid than 
these other institutions. 

Mei MURRAY of Wisconsin. I realize 
at. s 

Mr. PATMAN. And the other insti- 
tutions that the gentleman mentioned 
can safely carry them because they are 
set up to carry them for a long time. 
But the commercial banks are not set up 
that way. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. If this 
proposed legislation had been in effect 
during the depression we would not need 
to have that working to cross purposes 
and all the overhead because those loans 
could have been guaranteed. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman 
will find when he sees the bill which will 
be introduced that it will be just as good 
as if it were under the Treasury. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
only interest I had, may I say to my 
distinguished colleague, was to try to 
avoid this working at cross purposes, if 
this plan is to be put into effect. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know that the gen- 
tleman is very sincere. He has demon- 
strated that during the years that he 
has served in the Congress. His sug- 
gestion is very muci: appreciated. I 
hope it is considered. If it is better to 
go in the Treasury, it is all right with 
re But Mr. Truman has decided other- 

e. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want to put my judgment up against the 
Treasury or the Commerce Department. 
If it is going to be set up I want it to 
be set up so that there is some protection 
to the bank itself. 

Mr. PATMAN. I assure the gentle- 
man the bank will be protected. 


POINT 4 


Now, point 4 is technical advisory serv- 
ices by the Department of Commerce. 
There is another reason why it goes in 
This bill 
will strengthen the technical and mana- 
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gerial office provided by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Also, to undertake research on tech- 
nical problems of interest to small busi- 
ness. Also, development work on new 
products and new processes. In other 
words, people who have new ideas have 
an opportunity to try them out. 

These proposals will apply to business 
fields. The Secretary of Commerce will, 
in a large way, do for the small business 
of the country the same thing that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is doing for the 
small and large farmers of the country. 


POINT 5 


Point 5 gives general responsibility for 
all these new programs, with one excep- 
tion, to the Secretary of Commerce. Su- 
pervision over the RFC will be in the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. The reorganiza- 
tion plan will be forthcoming very soon. 
The exception is national investment 
companies, to be supervised by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve. 
However, the Secretary of Commerce is 
to assist in promotion of investment com- 
panies, and to advise the Federal Reserve 
Board concerning investment compa- 
nies. The present authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to make industrial 
loans is to be terminated, and the $139,- 
000,000 which was turned over to the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1934 is to be 
restored to the Treasury. 

SHOULD RFC BE LIQUIDATED? 

I think this is a long step in the right 
direction. I know that recently Hon. 
Jesse Jones, former Chairman of the 
RFC, made a statement that the RFC 
should be folded up; it should be termi- 
nated; it should be liquidated; it should 
go out of business. In the event Congress 
did not see fit to liquidate it entirely, that 
certainly the 32 local offices should be 
liquidated. 

I find myself in complete disagreement 
with Mr. Jones. At one time I remem- 
ber, as a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, Mr. Jones was be- 
fore our committee and was asking for an 
extension of the RFC and its powers. 
The gentleman from Connecticut, a 
member of the committee, asked Mr. 
Jones, “How many loans did you make 
the past year?” Mr. Jones said, “Not a 
dollar.” This Member from Connecti- 
cut said, “Don’t you think it is a good 
time to liquidate the RFC? There is no 
demand for it. You did not have any 
loans last year.” 

Mr. Jones’ reply was a good one, as his 
replies invariably were. He said, “If we 
did not have any loans we need this shot- 


gun in the corner. We don’t know when 


we may need the RFC. We should al- 
ways have it available to prevent what 
has happened in the past.” 

I think his reply was an excellent one. 
The 32 offices that he was talking about 
are the local offices, like at New Orleans; 
Dallas, Tex.; Boston, Mass.; San Francis- 
co, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Minneapolis; 
Chicago—32 all over the country. That 
makes it easy for the small-business man 
to go to a nearby office to make his ap- 
Plication. Of course, if you abolish those 
offices you would abolish the principal 
agency that makes it easier for the small 
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man to be accommodated. The little 
man cannot always come to Washington 
and pay a 5 percenter or 50 percenter to 
look after his work, although that has 
never gotten into the RFC, I am happy 
to say, but they have to have somebody 
to help them. We must continue to keep 
those 32 offices so as to accommodate the 
small-business men all over the country 
and make it easier for them to get fi- 
nancial assistance when they are en- 
titled to get it and when they have the 
collateral that justifies it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. We 
really have a demonstration of the same 
principle in connection with the Cooley 
Act, have we not? 

Mr. PATMAN. What do you mean by 
the Cooley Act? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Under 
the Cooley Act, loans on family-type 
farms are guaranteed to the bank. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, yes. I thought 
that was the Pace Act. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, No. 
That is under the Cooley bill. 

When I was home Eastertime I visited 
one of those farms in which the local 
bank has an interest; and I might say 
that the banks in my State have over 10 
percent of those guaranteed loans under 
the Cooley Act. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad the gentle- 
man mentioned that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Our 
people out there stay at home and work 
together; they do not spend their time 
fighting you fellows down here in Wash- 
ington. 

The loan is carefully supervised to 
start-with. They do not start the young 
fellow out on a worthless piece of land. 
We will say he starts out on 80 acres of 
good farm land. It will carry a $6,000 
loan. There is a precedent for what the 
President proposes at this time as far as 
small business is concerned. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad the gentle- 
man mentioned that, and I look with 
great favor on that act. I thought the 
gentleman from Georgia, Steve Pack, got 
that bill through. The authorship of 
the bill does not make any difference to 
me, but I just knew it as the Pace bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It is 
handled under the Cooley Act. 

Mr. PATMAN. The local banks can 
keep these loans 7 or 8 years and then 
get their money back with interest. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr. PATMAN. So they had a guar- 
anty there. In my section of the 
country these local banks do not want to 
carry those loans, but they pool them; 
they get 10, 15, or 20, and any insurance 
company will take them off their hands 
because it is just tailor-made for the in- 
surance companies. The insurance com- 
panies do not want to have to deal with 
each individual applicant; they want 
several of them grouped together. The 
banks do that servicing and sell them to 
the insurance companies, and that 
makes it a very fine loan and helpful to 
the farmer. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I have 
no crystal ball to look into the future, 
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but there is considerable sentiment that 
these chattel mortgages that go along 
in many cases with these farm guaran- 
teed loans will ultimately end up as 
guaranteed loans so that the individual 
farmer does not have to contract all over 
the United States when he wants to do 
any business, but he goes to his local 
bank and follows the same procedure 
that you propose for the small-business 
man which, if it is handled carefully, is 
surely a step in the right direction, 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; and these farm 
loans that the gentleman has just re- 
ferred to, I think the reason they have 
not been more in favor is because farm- 
ers have not been able to buy farms on 
reasonable terms, or they cannot buy the 
good land that they used to. Something 
has got to happen, I do not know what, 
to encourage these people with large 
land holdings to sell off their land at 
good prices but in smaller tracts. If 
that is done, this law that the gentle- 
man refers to will be more effective; but 
because they cannot buy the little farms 
now, it is not as effective as we would 
like for it to be. 

I believe that the bill that will be 
introduced next week by Members in 
the House and the Senate will carry 
out the President’s program. I believe 
it will be a long step in the right direc- 
tion. It is true that the small-business 
man needs more than just credit; he 
needs some security and protection as 
President Truman often points out; he 
needs protection against economic power 
that is used to destroy small businesses, 
I do not oppose big business because it 
is large, necessarily we will have a lot 
of big businesses. They are not entitled 
to criticism just because they are large, 
but they are entitled to criticism if they 
are big enough to use their power in a 
way to destroy small business and they 
do use their power for that purpose; and 
if they do that they should be broken up. 
In fact, I can name you, for instance, 
the case against the A. & P., which is the 
most misrepresented case in the news- 
papers by the paid advertisers I have 
ever heard of. There is a case where a 
large concern by reason of its size sold 
at a loss in 29 percent of its stores. 
You know what would happen if that 
were long continued, it would just put 
the little man out of business; he could 
not meet that kind of competition. 
When they are big enough to use their 
power for that purpose, and do use it 
for that purpose, something should be 
done about it, 


TESTIMONY BEFORE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


I am inserting herewith my testimony 
before the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House: 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, ON May 10, 
1950, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
STUDY OF MONOPOLY Power (COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY), IN RESPECT TO H. R. 
7905, CONCERNING TREBLE-DAMAGE ACTIONS 
UNDER THE ANTITRUST LAWS 
It was with very great pleasure that I 

accepted the invitation of your distinguished 

chairman to appear before you and to present 
my comments on H. R. 7905, which consoli- 
dates various proposals in aid of treble- 
damage and related actions brought under 
the antitrust laws and was introduced by 
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oze of your own distinguished members, 
Hon. WINFIELD K. DENTON. 

The Select Committee on Small Business, 
of which I have the honor to be chairman, 
unanimously supports the general purposes 
and objectives of this bill, as well as the bulk 
of its actual provisions. The strengthening 
of civil damage remedies under the antitrust 
laws is undoubtedly a change in the right 
direction. Big firms in particular, which 
may now violate the antitrust laws with 
relative impunity—even with the proposed 
increase of antitrust fines to $50,000—might 
suffer a change of heart if treble-damage 
and related remedies had real teeth in them. 
Moreover, if violations of the antitrust laws 
should, as many leaders of the business com- 
munity contend, be regarded as economic 
offenses, rather than criminal violations, 
any change in the law, particularly as to 
damage actions, directed at the violator’s 
pocketbook or balance sheet, is apt to be 
salutary. 


SMALL-BUSINESS COMMITTEE’S FOUR BILLS 


It has been the considered opinion of all 
the members of the Select Committee on 
Small Business that, however important and 
extensive your committee’s general investi- 
gation on antimonopoly might be, there were 
certain bills of a more piecemeal nature, 
sponsored by our committee, which deserved 
immediate consideration by the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The following is a quotation from pages 72 
and 73 of the progress report, first session, 
of the present Select Committee on Small 
Business: 

“No matter how important, however, it is 
the committee's feeling that investigation 
and debate on the over-all question of big- 
ness in business and monopoly generally 
should not serve to postpone action on bills 
immediately needed to strengthen the exist- 
ing antitrust laws. An over-all and drastic 
change in the antitrust laws may never take 
place. There is respectable opinion, even 
in antitrust circles, that the basic antitrust 
laws are fundamentally sufficient and that 
the deficiency is in the enforcement of these 
laws and in the funds and manpower for 
their enforcement. Moreover, even a s0- 
called basic change in the antitrust laws may 
not only take a long time to enact but itself 
is apt to be piecemeal, rather than compre- 
hensive and pervasive. Perhaps antitrust 
legislation and enforcement must of neces- 
sity be approached on a pragmatic and piece- 
meal basis, 

“In any event, in the opinion of this com- 
mittee, there are certain bills which should 
be acted on by the Judiciary Committee as 
promptly as possible. Among the bills 
which, in this committee’s opinion, should 
receive prompt consideration are: 

“H. R. 5139, increasing antitrust fines; 

“H. R. 4402, removing guilty corporate 
Officials; 

“H. R. 5117, authorizing United States to 
commence treble-damage actions; and 

“H, R. 4985, Federal statute of limitations.” 

It has been a source of real gratification 
on the part of the members of the Select 
Committee on Small Business that your 
committee has seen fit to give its formal 
consideration to the subject matter of three 
of the four bills just enumerated, if not 
formally to the three bills as such. 

1. $50,000 FINES (H. R, 5129) 

As to H. R. 5139, increasing antitrust fines 
to $50,000, the Judiciary Committee has re- 
ported out H. R. 7827, which does the same 
thing as our bill and in almost the same 
terms. Additional provisions, originally con- 
templated by your committee, were dropped, 
after I had the honor of presenting my rea- 
sons for not including such additional pro- 
visions, 


2. BARRING CORPORATE OFFICIALS (H. R. 4402) 

H. R. 4402, the second bill mentioned in 
the quotation just read from our progrest 
report, is my bill proposing that corporate 
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officials convicted of violating the antitrust 
laws should be barred from serving as such 
for specified periods. This is the one bill 
of the four mentioned in the report which, 
so far as we know, has not received advanced 
consideration from your committee. We still 
hope that it will. 

If the officer of a big corporation knows 
that he may be barred from being an officer 
for a definite period he may hesitate a long 
time before permitting himself to violate the 
antitrust laws. And if violations of the 
antitrust laws constitute an economic of- 
fense rather than a criminal offense in the 
layman’s sense, as has been contended, then 
there should be little objection by guilty 
corporate officers to a suspension from office, 
in lieu of a jail term, which the courts do 
not impose in any event. 

This bill received unanimous and biparti- 
san support from the members of the Select 
Committee on Small Business. Moreover, the 
principles embodied in the provisions of the 
bill were expressly endorsed by the Select 
Committee on Small Business for the Eight- 
ieth Congress, which recommended the fol- 
lowing mandatory penalty: 

“Persons found guilty of any of the fore- 
going offenses shall be enjoined from serving 
as an officer or director of any corporation 
engaged in commerce in the United States 
for a minimum period of years. For second 
offenses penalties should be more severe, and 
consideration should be given to permanent 
injunction.” 

The proposed penalty is analogous to the 
suspension of a member's rights to a stock 
exchange seat, by reason of unethical or 
unlawful conduct, a penalty developed by 
the business community itself. It is also 
analogous to suspension or disbarment of 
an attorney, or suspension of a license to 
practice medicine. It is, moreover, a pen- 
alty with real teeth in it—more so, even, than 
the $50,000-fine bill which you reported 
favorably. 


3. UNITED STATES AS PLAINTIFF (H. R. 5117) 

H. R. 5117, the third on the list in our 
progress report, is our bill authorizing the 
United States to commence treble-damage 
actions, introduced by Hon. EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
Heretofore, by reason of court decisions, the 
United States has not been deemed a proper 
party to commence an action for damages by 
reasons of violation of the antitrust laws. 
The present bill, now under consideration by 
your committee, changes this by providing 
that the United States may be a party com- 
mencing such an action. However, your bill 
limits the United States to actual damages, 
instead of treble damages, as with a private 
plaintiff. While we still feel that the United 
States should be entitled to treble damages, 
we favor H. R. 7905, allowing the United 
States to sue at all, as far as the bill goes, 


4. FEDERAL STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS (H. R. 4985) 


H. R. 4985, the fourth in our progress re- 
port list, as quoted previously is our bill, in- 
troduced by Hon. Jon L. Evins, setting up a 
Federal statute of limitations for treble- 
damage actions and making the statute run 
from the time of discovery of conspiracy. 
Such a Federal statute of limitations, in 
place of the various State statutes and run- 
ning from the time of discovery of con- 
spiracy, is set up by H. R. 7905, now under 
consideration. However, it does not have the 
retroactive feature contained in the bill en- 
dorsed by our committee. 


BILLS 3 AND 4 (H. R. 5117 AND H. R. 4985) 


It is the last two of the four bills enumer- 
ated in our progress report, as previously 
quoted, which directly bear on H. R. 7905, the 
bill now under consideration. These two 
bills are H. R. 5117, authorizing the United 
States to sue, and H. R. 4985, creating a 
Federal statute of limitations. Reference to 
these two bills makes it possible to give 
quotations from the unanimous report of the 
Select Committee on Small Business on these 
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bills which will make available to your com- 
mittee what is in effect comment of our com- 
mittee directly applicable to provisions of 
H. R. 7905, the bill now under consideration. 


SMALL-BUSINESS COMMITTEE COMMENT ON SUITS 
BY UNITED STATES (H. R. 5117) 


The first quotation will be from page 77 of 
cur progress report, on H. R. 5117, authorizing 
the United States to sue in damage actions, 
although it authorizes treble damages for the 
United States, which H. R. 7905 rejects. Our 
report states, in part, as follows: 

“There seems to be no good reason what- 
ever why Government procurement agencies, 
if victimized by price-fixing combinations or 
other antitrust violations, should not have 
the right to sue for damages. 

“Able lawyers have thought that the Gov- 
ernment has this right as a person under 
the present law, but the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided otherwise, by a 
vote of 5 to 3, in United States v. Cooper Cor- 
poration (312 U. S. 600 (1841)). Subsequent 
decisions seem to have weakened, and at any 
rate have not strengthened, this decision. 

“Nevertheless, it seems more salutary for 
Congress to act on the matter. Although the 
bill would permit the Government to collect 
treble damages, it should be borne in mind 
that the courts have been very strict in 
treble-damage actions in requiring that a 
direct and rather immediate connection be 
shown between damages sustained and the 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

“The treble-damage civil-action approach 
is another method of treating antitrust vio- 
lations as economic offenses. It does not 
seek to brand offenders as criminals or to 
send them to jail. It simply provides an 
economic penalty of sufficient measure to 
deter wrongdoers. A treble-damage action 
by the United States is much like a civil 
action by the Government for a penalty, 
the amount of which may exceed actual 
damages. 

“This bill gives the armed services and the 
General Services Administration, including 
the Federal Supply Service, an adequate re- 
taliatory weapon against competitive prices 
matched sometimes to six decimal points, 
whether for cement, steel, or any other prod- 
uct, resulting from anti-trust-law violations 
by illegal use of the basing-point system or 
otherwise.” 


SMALL~BUSINESS COMMITTEE COMMENT ON FED- 
ERAL STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS (H. R. 4985) 


There will now follow a quotation from 
pages 77 and 78 of the progress report of the 
Select Committee on Small Business in re- 
gard to H. R. 4985, the bill sponsored by us 
proposing a Federal statute of limitations. 
You will note in this quotation our reference 
to the retroactive feature, which is not con- 
tained in H. R. 7905, and the reason we 
include the retroactive feature. I quote: 

“The primary purpose of this bill, intro- 
duced by Mr. Evins, of the committee, is to 
insure that there shall be a uniform statute 
of limitations applicable to all Federal courts 
so that the statute of limitations in treble- 
damage actions for antitrust violations shall 
not commence to run until the plaintif 
learns about the conspiracy, provided the 
plaintiff uses due diligence. The bill also 
provides for a uniform period of 6 years ir- 
respective of geographical location. 

“Because there is no Federal statute of 
limitations on treble-damage actions at the 
present time, the law of the particular State 
applies, which means that not only is there 
no uniformity throughout the various Fed- 
eral courts, but also that a plaintiff may 
lose his day in court because the defendants 
have succeeded in concealing their conspir- 
acy from outsiders. An example of this is 
offered by the Burnham Chemical Co., which 
brought the matter to this committee, 
eventually leading to the introduction of 
the bill. It is because of the plight of this 
company, against which the present ap- 
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plicable statute has already run, that the 
bill also includes section 2 making it retro- 
active to a certain extent. The companion 
bill in the Senate is S. 1910. 

“The Burnham Chemical Co. was an in- 
dependent producer of borax in 1928, hav- 
ing produced 1,427 tons of borax from its 
Searles Lake Federal lease during that year. 
It had scarcely started production in June 
of that year when the price of borax was cut 
in half, and by the end of 1928 the price was 
one-third of its normal figure. It naturally 
lost money on every ton produced and had 
to close down. It has been trying to get 
back into business ever since. 

„ during World War II the Gov- 
ernment seized one of the companies, Ger- 
man-owned, in the borax industry, and then 
discovered for the first time, in the files of 
this company, a secret written agreement in 
violation of the antitrust laws. Armed with 
this evidence, the Government, in 1944, com- 
menced its suit against the so-called borax 
cartel. The Burnham Co. thereupon 
brought a treble-damage action, in 1945; 
however, it has been held, in rather exten- 
sive litigation, that the action is barred by 
the statute of limitations.” 

MAIN PROVISIONS OF H. R. 7905 

Turning directly to H. R. 7905, the bill 
now under consideration, we find that its 
provisions can be summarized as follows: 

1. Statute of limitations: Under H. R. 
7995, section 4 (c) of the Clayton Act, as 
amended, would provide for a uniform 6- 
year statute of limitations, and the statute 
would commence to run from the time of 
discovery of conspiracy, with reasonable 
diligence. In addition, under the Dill sec- 
tion 5 (b) of the Clayton Act, as amended, 
would provide that the running of the stat - 
ute of limitations would be suspended not 
only as now provided for in the act, but also 
during the pendency of a civil-damage ac- 
tion by the United States, which is author- 
ized by the bill. This latter provision was 
not among those recommended by the Se- 
lect Committge on Small Business, which 
did not consider the point. 

2. United States may sue for damages: 
Under the bill, section 4 (b) of the Clayton 
Act, as amended, would permit the United 
States to sue in a civil-damage action if it 
is injured in its business or property by 
reason of anything forbidden in the anti- 
trust laws. As we have seen, however, the 
United States would be limited to actual 
damages, whereas our bill permitted the 
United States to have treble damages, like 
other suitors. 

3. Conclusive evidence: Under the bill, sec- 
tion 5 (a) of the Clayton Act, as amended, 
would provide that final judgments or de- 
crees in antitrust proceedings commenced 
by the United States, except in new dam- 
age actions, will be conclusive evidence 
against a defendant in a treble-damage ac- 
tion or a United States damage action. This 
is in contrast to the present law, the word- 
ing of which is presumptive evidence. Our 
Select Committee on Small Business did not 
make any recommendation on, nor did it 
consider, this point; but I fully support 
the proposal as made in Mr. Dxxrox's bill. 

SPECIFIC COMMENTS ON H. R. 7905 

Reviewing the three major changes made 
by H. R. 7905, as just outlined, the follow- 
ing may be said: 

1. Statute of limitations: I, together with 
the other members of the Select Committee 
on Small Business, am in hearty accord with 
the bill’s proposed amendment to the Clay- 
ton Act providing for a uniform statute of 
limitations of 6 years, for treble-damage or 
United States damage actions, commencing 
to run from the time of discovery of con- 
spiracy. This accords with H. R. 4925, ap- 
proved unanimously by our committee. 

It is perhaps regrettable that the bill does 
not include the particular retroactive feature 
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included in our bill, but, all things consid- 
ered, I am not disposed to press the point. 

It might be noted, also, that I am in accord 
with the addition to the present tolling 
provision proposed by the bill, whereby the 
statute of limitations will be tolled during 
the pendency of a United States damage 
action, as well as other actions by the United 
Siates, as provided for under the present 
law. 

2. United States may bring damage 
actions: All of the members of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, including my- 
self, are, as reported in our progress report, 
in strong accord with the bill's proposed 
amendment to the Clayton Act authorizing 
the United States, as well as private persons, 
to commence a civil-damage action for dam- 
ages sustained by it as the result of antitrust 
violations. This accords with H. R. 5117, 
unanimously approved by our committee. 

However, it does seem regrettable that the 
present bill limits the United States to actual 
damages, instead of permitting treble dam- 
ages, as does our bill. The main justifica- 
tion for penalty damages is the same, 
whether a private person is injured or the 
United States is injured. A violator causing 
damages to the United States on a large 
scale should not be treated more leniently 
than a violator causing damages to a private 
person on a smaller scale. Experience shows 
that the courts have been very strict in 
assessing damages in treble-damage actions, 
in any event. I am therefore taking the 
liberty of recommending that the bill under 
consideration be amended so as to allow 
treble damages to the United States. 

3. Conclusive evidence provisions: I am in 
hearty accord with the amendment proposed 
by the bill whereby a final judgment in a 
proceeding brought by the United States, 
except a damage action, will be conclusive 
evidence in a treble or United States damage 
suit, instead of presumptive evidence. I 
cannot speak for the Select Committee on 
Small Business on this point since the pro- 
posal has not been brought before it, al- 
though my feeling is that our committee 
would support this proposal. 

COST OR COSTS 

In examining the bill under consideration, 
I note that proposed section 4 (a) of the 
Clayton Act—which your analysis of March 
29 states is “virtually a reenactment” of 
section 4, the present provision—does con- 
tain what might be construed by the courts 
to be a vital change. The proposed subsec- 
tion provides for treble damages, plus the 
“costs” of the suit and attorney’s fee, instead 
of treble damages plus the cost“ of the suit 
and attorney's fee, as now provided for in 
section 4 of the Clayton Act. 

That the word “cost” is the one used in 
the present provision of the Clayton Act can 
be verified by referring to the Statutes at 
Large and 38 Statutes 721 in particular. The 
word “costs” is used, it is true, in the com- 
parable provision of section 7 of the Sher- 
man Act (26 Stat. 209, 210), which, however, 
has in effect been superseded by section 4. 

As applying to the expense of a legal suit, 
including attorney’s fees, you will no doubt 
agree that cost“ is the better and more 
accurate word. There are many cases dis- 
tinguishing between “cost” and “costs” of a 
legal suit. The term “costs” tends to be lim- 
ited to actual legal costs, which are quite 
small under our American legal system. 
“Cost” of suit, however, is generally con- 
strued to include the actual expense of the 
suit, including attorney’s fees. 

uch as the present operating pro- 
vision, section 4 of the Clayton Act, actually 
uses the word “cost,” and inasmuch as this 
is also the preferable word, it is my respect- 
ful recommendation that the present bill be 
amended so as to change the word “‘ pr 
on page 2, line 3, to “cost.” 

It may also be noted that I am, of course, 
in agreement with the bill's repeal of section 
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7 of the Sherman Act which has already 
been in effect superseded by section 4 of the 
Clayton Act, as already stated. This recom- 
mendation, as are my other recommenda- 
tions, is subject to any possible technical 
objection arising out of the discarding or 
changing of tested statutory wording which 
might be raised by the Department of Jus- 
tice. 
ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 

Section 3 of the bill under consideration 
provides that the term “antitrust laws“ has 
the meaning assigned to it by the first sec- 
tion of the Clayton Act. In and of itself 
this is a salutary provision and in the in- 
terest of uniformity. 

However, it happens that section 3, the 
criminal section of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, was not, under the terms of that act, 
made an amendment to the Clayton Act. 
Moreover, section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act has never been added to the list of laws 
designated as “antitrust laws” in section 1 
of the Clayton Act. 

It is true that criminal proceedings pur- 
suant to said section 3, for violation of the 
sections of the Robinson-Patman Act which 
do not amend the Clayton Act, have been 
rare. However, the law is an the books and, 
I am reliably informed, at least two prose- 
cutions under section 3 of the Robinson- 
Patman Act were commenced fairly recentiy. 

It is my recommendation, therefore, that 
section 3 of the present bill, relating to the 
definition of “antitrust laws,” be amended 
so as to amend section 1 of the Clayton Act 
by including section 3 of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act (49 Stat. 1526, 8) in the definition 
of “antitrust laws,” as used in the Clayton 
Act. 

If you agree with my recommendation, 
then section 3, the criminal provision cf the 
Robinson-Patman Act, will have a direct 
application to treble-damage actions and 
will be connected with all other Clayton Act 
matters where the act refers to antitrust 
laws. There is no reason why section 3 of 
the Robinson-Fatman Act should not have 
this application. 

Of course, this proposal to define section 
3 of the Robinson-Patman Act as covered by 
the term “antitrust laws” could be accom- 
plished by a separate bill to amend the Clay- 
ton Act. However, in the interest of expedi- 
tion it might well be done in the present 
bill. 

SUMMARY 

By way of summary, it may be stated that 
H. R. 7905 is recommended for approval by 
your committee, with some qualifications, 
the major of which are the following: 

I. Add the words, “including the United 
States,” after “any person,” page 1, line 8. 
This will result in giving the United States 
treble damages, not merely actual damages. 
Also strike out new proposed section 4 (b), 
page 2, lines 5 to 11, as being accordingly 
unnecessary. Also strike out “(including an 
action brought by or on behalf of the United 
States)" on page 2, lines 12 and 13 and lines 
19 and 20, as also being no longer necessary— 
1. e., if “including the United States” is 
added as here recommended. 

II. Strike out costs“ on page 2, line 3, 
and substitute “cost.” 

Ill. Rephrase section 3 on page 4 so that 
the definition of “antitrust laws” will in- 
clude section 3, the criminal section cf the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

(Mr. Lange asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and that following his remarks made 
under special order, he may include a 
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brief by the Honorable Paul A. Dever, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the same subject.) 


NATURAL GAS FOR ALL OF US EXCEPT 
NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, that is the 
story, at the moment, as the coal and 
railroad interests pull wires to hold bavx 
this economic first-aid from New Eng- 
land, which is the only remaining in- 
dustrial area in the Nation that does 
not enjoy the benefits of this cheap fuel. 

They are not satisfied with the fact 
that both householders and industrial 
users in the six northeastern States are 
now penalized by the highest electric- 
power rates in the Nation. They want us 
to labor under the additional burden of 
also paying the highest rates for fuel. 

A Federal Power Commission hearing 
is now under way in Boston on the appli- 
cation of the Northeastern Gas Trans- 
mission Co. for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity that will permit 
it to bring this sorely needed fuel to the 
relief of New England's homes and fac- 
tories. 

The monopolists do not want this, or 
any other trunkline company, to upset 
the status quo controls with which they 
are bleeding the economic strength and 
enterprise of our region. 

Natural gas, which is one-third as 
cheap as manufactured gas, is asking for 
permission to push its pipelines into 
New England, but the spokesmen for 
other fuels are trying to block this pro- 
gressive move under a smoke screen of 
confusion. 

We can begin to enjoy the blessings 
of cheap and plentiful natural gas by 
next winter if the Federal Power Com- 
mission is not fooled by the obstructive 
tactics of those who fear fair competition, 

I hold no brief for any one company, 
but I do plead for the right of New Eng- 
land housewives and manufacturers to 
have access to this low cost, abundant, 
and convenient fuel before living costs 
and industrial costs overwhelm them. 

I repeat, producers and consumers 
alike are being squeezed by prohibitive 
electric power costs on one side and by 
fuel costs which are also the highest in 
e United States. We must have re- 

ef. 

The effective utilization of our water- 
power resources through a public pro- 
gram of development is inevitable, but 
it will take time. In the meantime we 
can get ample supplies of natural gas 
this year to ease the handicaps under 
which we are operating if the FPC gives 
the green light to the new fuel. 

Our Federal Union will be “Balkan- 
ized” if the Government of the United 
States persists in a policy of developing 
every other region except New England. 
This first area of the Nation to become 
industrialized is now last when it comes 
to sharing the benefits of public power 
and natural gas. And the injustice of 
the situation is that the Northeastern 
States have been overtaxed to bring 
backward areas up to a level with New 
England and then to surpass it. We are 
being taxed to price ourselves out of 
the market. 

If there is to be reciprocal trade here 
at home, among the 43 States, the Fed- 
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eral Government and its agencies must 
deal fairly with New England, 

That we are actually suffering from 
discrimination is revealed by these two 
brutal facts: 

First. Due largely to public power de- 
velopments elsewhere, the cost of pur- 
chased electric energy in manufacturing 
industries in Massachusetts is higher 
than any other State in the Union, 
closely followed by Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and New Hampshire in 
that order. Only Maine, which does not 
export the hydroelectric energy from its 
plentiful water-power resources, enjoys 
a low cost-per-kilowatt-hour that en- 
ables it to compete on a fair basis with 
every other State outside New England. 

Second. As the one remaining region 
still unserviced by natural gas, our fuel 
costs are also the highest in the Nation. 
Compared with the West South Cen- 
tral States, they are 215 percent higher. 

Fuel and electric supercosts force in- 
dustries to migrate from New England 
and discourage the expansion of existing 
ones or the creation of new enterprises. 
And they raise the living costs of con- 
sumers to the point where left-over in- 
come suffers by comparison with more 
highly favored regions. 

The use of gas is vital to such major 
New England industries as textiles, plas- 
tics, printing and publishing, paper and 
allied products, machinery and metal- 
working, food processing, radio tubes, 
television, radar equipment, electrical 
equipment and appliances, and the man- 
ufacture of electrical machinery. The 
high cost of manufactured gas and elec- 
tric power put our industries at a com- 
petitive disadvantage which narrows the 
margin of profit. This in turn leads to 
increasing unemployment which is the 
penalty we are forced to pay because, for 
some strange reason, our problems do not 
capture the fancy of the academic plan- 
ners in Washington. 

But I should like to serve notice on 
them that we in New England are not 
going to take a back seat on this issue. 
We do not come hat in hand, to plead 
for help in saving our present industries. 
We need these, of course, but we have 
set our sights on an expanding economy 
for our region, and we are determined 
to share in those new sources of fuel and 
power that will make it possible. 

It is imperative that we have access 
to adequate supplies of natural gas with- 
out further delay. 

We in New England are fed up with 
promises that are not followed through 
with effective action. 

If the Federal Power Commission 
should fail to approve of a life-giving 
pipeline to our economy, we shall have 
but one recourse left, and that is for the 
entire New England congressional dele- 
gation to band together in a tight, co- 
hesive unit that will vote as such on all 
issues with but one thought in mind, 
and that is to fight for the welfare of 
our region before every other considera- 
tion, national or international. 

The talking stage is over. 

We need and want natural gas as a 
starter, not in some vague, post-election 
period, but this year. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to include herein 
an economic brief by the Honorable Paul 
A. Dever, Governor of the Cömmon- 
wealth of Massachusetts, regarding natu- 
Se 585 for Massachusetts and New Eng- 


OUR NEED FOR NATURAL Gas IN MASSACHUSETTS 
AND New YORK 


(Economic brief filed by Gov. Paul A. Dever, 
of Massachusetts, before Federal Power 
Commission) 


I. THE UNNECESSARY BURDEN CARRIED BY THE 
CONSUMING PUBLIC OF MASSACHUSETTS 


In my inaugural address to the General 
Court of Massachusetts on January 6, 1949, 
I emphasized the fact that “we have wit- 
nessed an ever-growing and increasingly 
crushing burden on the wage earner due to 
the rising cost of the necessaries of life. The 
prices of food, fuel, and clothing have con- 
tinued to rise above limits already intoler- 
able. Gas, electricity, telephone, and trans- 
portation exact more and more dollars from 
the already overburdened weekly pay check. 
In the case of these latter, numerous peti- 
tions for additional increases in rates are 
presently pending, and each day brings more 
demands for still further increases.” A 
year later, in my annual message to the gen- 
eral court, I called attention to the several 
respects in which the economic position of 
the wage earner has deteriorated during the 
course of the year. This deterioration is es- 
pecially marked with respect to fuels and 
public-utility services. Within the last 12 
months the prices of some consumer goods 
remained constant while others actually de- 
creased. But fuel prices and utility rates 
continued their seemingly irresistible ad- 
vance. When it is recalled that these in- 
creases are added to the highest fuel and 
electric costs of any area in the United States, 
it then becomes apparent that immediate 
and decisive action must be taken to correct 
a situation which long since has passed the 
bounds of the tolerable. 

Both in my inaugural address and annual 
report I recommended the enactment of leg- 
islation to establish a revitalized Commission 
on the Necessaries of Life. I proposed that 
the new Commission should begin an im- 
mediate investigation of the possibilities of 
bringing into this Commonwealth by means 
of a pipeline a sufficient amount of natural 
gas to effect reductions in the price of gas, 
With the passage of time, the need for natu- 
ral gas becomes, if possible, more urgent. 
The unhappy consequences for Massachu- 
setts’ consumers and industries resulting 
from the present exorbitant cost of fuel 
necessitate my personal intervention before 
this Commission to petition that authority 
be granted at once for the transmission of 
natural gas to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The direct savings of millions of dollars 
to be realized by the consuming public 
through first checking and then reversing the 
present trend of gas rates are obvious. Nor 
is this the only gain to be derived by our 
consumers from the introduction of natural 
gas. The freedom of the individual con- 
sumer to choose for himself is as basic a con- 
dition for the existence of a democratic 
economic society as is the freedom of the in- 
dividual voter to choose among rival political 
candidates a condition for the survival of 
political democracy. Political democracy is 
destroyed when the voter finds, as he does in 
so many dictatorial countries, that there is 
but one name on the ballot. In exactly the 
same sense economic democracy loses its 
meaning when the consumer finds that the 
number of alternative goods and services 
from which he may choose is arbitrarily re- 
stricted by the monopolistic actions of gov- 
ernment or business. For all practical pur- 
poses the consumers of our State have na 
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real freedom of choice with respect to fuels 
for home heating purposes. Gas rates are so 
high that only the wealthy can use gas for 
this purpose, This situation reminds me of 
the days when the right to vote was restricted 
to men of property. We in Massachusetts 
have observed how frequently consumers in 
other States, when allowed the choice, express 
a preference for gas over other fuels. We 
believe that the cleanliness and convenience 
of gas will exercise a similar appeal to our 
consuming public. In any case, it is the in- 
dividual’s prerogative in a democratic society 
to decide this issue for himself. The welfare 
of our consumers is not advanced when either 
business or government makes the decision 
for the individual. The withholding of nat- 
ural gas from the consumers of Massa- 
chusetts is an arbitrary, monopolistic re- 
straint upon economic freedom. It cannot 
be defended on any grounds that are com- 
patible with the conditions required for a 
healthy economic society. 


I. HOW THE INCREASED AVAILABILITY OF GAS 
WOULD AID MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRY 


It is sometimes asserted that only the con- 
sumer would benefit from the transmission 
of natural gas to Massachusetts. The charge 
comes, of course, from those interests which 
wish to continue to deprive our consumers 
of the right to use gas. But even if the as- 
sertion were correct, it would nevertheless 
provide adequate support for our petition. 
In the fina) analysis the sole purpose of eco- 
nomic activity is the creation of more bene- 
fits—a higher living standard—for the con- 
suming public. However, the needs of the 
consumer are integrated with the needs of 
Massachusetts industry. Our citizens cannot 
enjoy the living standards to which they 
aspire if industry in our State continues to 
be deprived of the opportunities that would 
arise from a more adequate and less costly 
supply of gas. Our manufacturers have ex- 
pressed their views on this subject in clear 
and unmistakable fashion. We refer to the 
responses given to a questionnaire sent out 
to 633 New England manufacturers by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. The pur- 
pose of the survey was to determine what fac- 
tors in New England constitute an important 
advantage or disadvantage to our manufac. 
turers in their competition with producers 
located elsewhere. Of the strictly economic 
factors, three were considered by the manu- 
facturers to be the greatest net disadvantages 
of a New England location. These disad- 
vantages were the costs of fuels, transporta- 
tion, and electric power. These were the 
greatest handicaps to our producers in their 
attempts to survive in competition with man- 
ufacturers located in other areas. The rapid 
spread of natural-gas pipelines to all other 
major areas of the Nation constantly in- 
creases the competitive disadvantages suf- 
fered by Massachusetts producers. 

The need of Massachusetts industry for an 


. Increased supply of gas at lower cost is evi- 


dent not only from the direct testimony of 
our manufacturers but is demonstrated as 
well by our industrial history for the last 30 
years. During this period the industrial 
structure of the Commonwealth has been 
subjected to constant change. Certain 
aspects of this revolution in the pattern of 
our industrial life create profound problems, 
Two of our principal industries—textiles and 
leather—have steadily reduced the amount of 
employment they offer to our workers. The 
decline of these major industries continues 
into the present. Within the last 12 months 
10,000 jobs were lost in the city of Fall River 
alone, This was not merely a temporary loss 
of employment occasioned by a momentary 
decrease in business activity. The transfer 
of textile operations to other areas means 
that these jobs are lost forever. New Bedford 
and other cities heavily dependent upon tex- 
tiles or leather haye suffered comparable 
losses. In 1949 a contraction in new textile 
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and shoe orders produced large-scale unem- 
ployment throughout Massachusetts and New 
England. The number of applications for 
compensation and relief exceeded those in 
any other area of the country. This is a 
vicious circle. Should unemployment de- 
velop, then Government expenditures and 
taxes would rise as a result, Higher taxes do 
not encourage the establishment of new 
plants or the expansion of existing ones. 
These are some of the features of a problem 
with which we in Massachusetts have lived 
for a long time. 

Fortunately the transformation of our 
economy has a brighter side. Over the years 
the employment lost through the contrac- 
tion of some of our basic industries has been 
offset by the expansion of other industries. 
Only by the continuation of this process can 
we hope to absorb in new employments the 
workers who must find other employment 
due to the long-run readjustment of our 
industrial structure. For this reason we 
must improve the locational advantages of 
Massachusetts in every possible way. Among 
the specific improvements which can be made 
immediately is an increase in the supply and 
a reduction in the cost of gas. 

I want to illustrate in very specific terms 
the role gas plays in the industrial develop- 
ment of Massachusetts. Our metal work- 
ing and machinery industries have their 
origins in the colonial period. Throughout 
the decades they have grown steadily until 
today they are a major employer of workers 
in our State. In a hundred different ways 
these industries use gas as a tool in manu- 
facturing operations. 

In the 1880's the manufacture of electrical 
machinery and equipment was initiated in 
the Thomson-Houston plant in Lynn. It was 
from this plant, under the guidance of Mas- 
sachusetts businessmen, that the General 
Electric Co. developed. One cannot state 
fully all the benefits derived by our citizens 
from the growth of the electrical manufac- 
turing industry. Today thousands of our 
workers are dependent upon it for employ- 
ment and thousands more benefit from it in 
a less direct fashion. Gas plays a very im- 
portant part in the production operations 
of this industry. Had it not been for the 
high cost and limited availability of gas 
our’ share of the industry would be even 
greater than it is. Various branches of the 
industry located in other sections due to 
superior fuel advantages there. 

Printing and publishing is a major Mas- 
sachusetts industry. Through the years it 
has enjoyed a slow but steady growth. Its 
high-speed rotary presses employ gas for dry- 
ing purposes. Our paper industry, one of 
the oldest and most substantial industries 
in the State, is now exploring the possibili- 
ties of gas for drying purposes. This ap- 
plication. of gas has been proved successful 
in other areas. To this list of major Massa- 
chusetts industries can be added many others 


that are engaged in the preparation of food, . 


the manufacture of instruments, the pro- 
duction of plastics, and so on virtually 
without limit. 

In a very real sense the industries singled 
out for special reference may be said to have 
saved the Massachusetts economy from catas- 
trophe. These are the industries whose de- 
velopment has filled the gap left by the grad- 
ual decline of the textile and leather indus- 
tries. They have provided employment for 
thousands of workers who otherwise would 
be unemployed or forced to migrate to other 
areas. We in Massachusetts are most grate- 
ful that the gap was filled. Iċ is a funda- 
mental objective of our policy to provide our 
industries with every possible advantage 50 
that they may continue to grow and prosper 
in Massachusetts. We cannot conceive how 
ever-rising gas rates are consistent with this 
objective. We have every confidence that 
the leather and textile industries will be sta- 
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bilized in their Massachusetts location, Our 
shoe industry, although it employs fewer 
workers -than in years past, produces more 
shoes with a greater market value than in 
any previous period. Today, it is a more pro- 
ductive industry and as a result is much þet- 
ter prepared to survive the competitive strug- 
gle. Through the years the woolen industry 
has demonstrated that it is well adapted to 
its present location. Nylon, orlon, and other 
new materials give every promise of stimulat- 
ing output and unemployment in mills for- 
merly devoted to cotton textiles. The ex- 
pansion of our rayon production in recent 
years suggests the potentialities of the newer 
materials. For many years gas has been an 
indispensable tool in the singeing of cloth. 
Revolutionary and highiy productive inno- 


vations in the drying of cloth are currently 


being introduced in the textile industry. We 
are resolyed, since gas can be used in these 
new operations, that the producers in our 
State shall not suffer due to the unattractive 
terms upon which gas is presently available. 

Up to this point I have referred only to 
well-established industries which have been 
with us for many years. With the end of the 
war, a whole new era began in Massachusetts. 
Let us look at some of the industries which 
are now emerging as important elements in 
the State’s economy. We have firms pi- 
oneering in the construction of instruments 
for control engineering. One firm launched 
the production of an entirely new line of 
products which includes polaroid glass, a 
radically different kind of camera and a new 
type of film. A Boston concern was the first 
to find industrial applications for atomic ma- 
terials and now manufactures instruments 
and chemicals in the field of radioactivity. 
Other companies are pioneering in the devel- 
opment and manufacture of electrostatic 
generators, precision research apparatus for 
nuclear physics, spectrochemical instruments 
for the chemical analysis of metals and gases, 
improved types of flexible tubing, high preci- 
sion mechanical, hydraulic, and electrical 
devices, radar equipment for industrial and 
domestic use and many other novel products 
of which the public is not yet aware. In 
some of the new industries gas is preferred 
to other fuels because of its convenience and 
control features. In other instances, gas is 
an indispensable agent in the production 
process. It must be used regardless of cost. 

The significance for Massachusetts of these 
postwar industries is beyond expression. 
Not for a moment can we tolerate the 
thought that they might move elsewhere 
due to the unfavorable fuel situation in 
our State. Immediate and favorable action 
upon an application for the transmission 
of natural gas is the best guaranty that we 
can have that these industries will not trans- 
fer their activities to other areas. 

Through these brief illustrations I have 
attempted to convey an idea of the extent 
to which gas is needed in Massachusetts in- 
dustry. By this limited means we cannot 
adequately measure the full extent of our 
need for larger and less expensive fuel sup- 
plies, The full measure of our need becomes 
apparent only when viewed in terms of the 
long-run transformation of our industrial 
structure. This transformation has brought 
with it the basic problem of developing new 
industries to replace declining ones. Failure 
in this venture means that a substantial 
proportion of our citizens might have to mi- 
grate to other areas or go unemployed. Here 
we have the basic and compelling need to 
improve the locational advantages of our 
State. Here, also, we have the most funda- 
mental expression of the need to improve 
the fuel situation in Massachusetts. 

In no other area of the Nation has there 
yet occurred the far-reaching industrial 
transformation we have experienced in Mas- 
sachusetts for the last 30 years, Conse- 
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quently our problems are not always under- 
stood by persons from other areas. I have, 
therefore, devoted the following sections of 
this petition to a more detailed analysis of 
the nature of our basic economic problems 
and to an explanation of their causes. 

The economy of Massachusetts is inte- 
grated with the economies of our neighbor 
New England States. A list of the 10 major 
New England manufacturing industries co- 
incides exactly with the 10 major industries 
of Massachusetts. Industries cross State 
lines, as do the operations of individual com- 
panies. Our centers of population are fre- 
quently dispersed over State borders and are 
dependent upon common industries. The 
Providence-Fall River-New Bedford metro- 
politan area, for example, contributes to the 
welfare of both Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. For all these reasons, we have 
made repeated references in the following 
sections to the other New England States. 


III. THE BASIC MASSACHUSETTS PROBLEM 


We have indicated how for the last 30 
years the Massachusetts economy has been 
undergoing a process of profound structural 
change. During this pericd major Massa- 
chusetts industries have fallen from their 
former preeminent positions. In these in- 
dustries there has been a substantial de- 
crease in the number of operating companies 
and a resultant loss of employment oppor- 
tunities for our citizens. However, over 
the same period of years, many new indus- 
tries developed and these provided new op- 
portunities to replace those lost through the 
decline of the old industries. In terms of 
employment the forces of growth and ex- 
pansion have on balance more than offset 
those of contraction and decline. As a re- 
sult more persons are employed in all Massa- 
chusetts industry today than were employed 
30 years ago. Despite this currently happy 
outcome the outlines of the basic Massa- 
chusetts problem are clearly evident. If for 
any prolonged period of time, the forces of 
contraction should prove more powerful than 
those of growth, then Massachusetts must be 
prepared to face the inevitable consequences, 
Should this possibility prove to be a reality, 
we would have either a large volume of un- 
employment or a large scale migration of 
our citizens to other areas. Neither of these 
alternatives is acceptable to us. It is for 
these reasons that we in Massachusetts wel- 
come any new development which promises 
to expand the range of industrial opportu- 
nity available to Yankee enterprise. To the 
extent that any new development promotes 
the forces of expansion on the one hand or 
reverses those of contraction on the other 
it will contribute to the solution of the basic, 
Massachusetts problem. 


Employment trends in Massachusetts and 
New England 


An idea of the magnitude of the problem 
created by the secular contraction of selected 
manufacturing industries can be obtained 
from a study of the employment situation 
in the textile, leather and lumber industries, 
In 1919 these three industries afforded em- 
ployment to approximately 685,000 persons 
in New England. By 1949 less than 375,000 
individuals found employment in the com- 
bined industries. During this period em- 
ployment opportunities in textiles, leather 
and lumber were extinguished at an average 
rate of 10,000 a year. Between 1919 and 
1939 employment in all New England manu- 
facturing industries decreased from 1,509,000 
to 1,121,000, a net loss of jobs at an average 
rate for the period in excess of 19,000 a year. 
A part of this total loss can be traced to the 
lower level of business activity in 1939 which 
characterized the Nation as a whole as well 
as the New England States. Nevertheless, 
as the employment figures for 1949 indi- 
cate, at least half of the loss in manufactur- 
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ing employment in our area is due to the 
long run decline of activity in textiles, 
leather, lumber and other industries. By 
1947, due in part to the stimulus of war 
and postwar conversion, total manufacturing 
employment in New England had risen con- 
` siderably above the 1939 level, although it 
still fell short of the volume achieved 
in 1919. Employment in all manufacturing 
industries has again declined from the high 
1947 level. In January, 1950, approximately 
150,000 fewer jobs were available in manu- 
facturing than had been provided in 1947, 

Among the New England States, Massa- 
chusetts is the largest employer of manu- 
facturing labor. Between 1919 and the pres- 
ent employment trends in Massachusetts 
conformed to the general New England pat- 
tern. However, the severity of the decline in 
the volume of manufacturing employment 
between 1919 and 1939 was markedly greater 
in our State than in the rest of New England. 
Whereas employment in this period decreased 
by 19 percent in the other New England 
States, it fell by 31 percent in Massachusetts. 
The net effect of these decreases was to re- 
duce the Massachusetts share of the total 
New England manufacturing population. 
Fifty-three out of every 100 New England 
manufacturing employees—as opposed to 
employees in all industries—were engaged by 
Massachusetts concerns in 1919, while 49 out 
of every 100 were so employed in 1939. In 
this period the greater part of the burden of 
adjusting to the dislocation of the textile 
and leather industries fell upon Massachu- 
setts. Contraction in the Massachusetts 
branches of these industries was the 
cause of the greater severity of the fall in 
our manufacturing employment. Between 
1939 and 1947 employment recovered by ap- 
proximately the same percentage amount (32 

percent) in our State as in the other New 
England States. Since the latter date man- 
ufacturing employment has fallen off by 
somewhat less than 10 percent both in Mas- 
sachusetts and New England. 

There is a second aspect to our problem of 
maintaining full employment in New Eng- 
land. Each year, as a result of population 
growth, new additions are made to the New 
England working population. Between 1920 
and 1946 employment in all New England 
nonagricultural industries—manufacturing 
and nonmanuſ alike—rose at an 
average rate of approximately 32,000 annual- 
ly. This figure does not measure the total 
yearly increase of new workers, for in stated 
years all those seeking work were not sue- 
cessful in finding it. The figure may be 
taken as a minimum estimate of the annual 
increase in our working population on the 
assumption that no substantial change oc- 
curs in the rate at which our population 
grows. 

The basic Massachusetts problem would 
be complicated enough if it consisted of 
nothing more than creating a sufficient num- 
ber of jobs to absorb each year’s supply of 
new workers. But, as we have seen, we have 
the additional task of providing for the re- 
employment of those workers who have lost 
their jobs because of fundamental changes 
in the industrial structure of our economy. 

The nt challenge to the ingenuity 
of the residents of Massachusetts is how to 
create adequate employment opportunities 
for the thousands of workers who annually 
seek employment. Our community is fully 
aware of the extent and seriousness of the 
challenge. For many years individuals, 
business associations, community groups 
and Government organizations have sought 
to create conditions more favorable to the 
development of new concerns and industries 
in this region. On balance these efforts 
have been successful. Massachusetts has 
much to offer new enterprises. In response 
to these advantages, companies from other 
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areas have moved here or established branch 
plants. Within Massachusetts many new in- 
dustries have been created. While we are 
fully cognizant of the attractiveness of our 
State as an industrial location, we are aware 
also of the fact that all attempts to foster 
the industrial development of our area con- 
front and, in some cases, are limited by cer- 
tain immutable physical factors. Among 
these are two of particular importance. 
Massachusetts is not richly endowed with 
many of the raw materials required in im- 
portant sectors of modern industry. Geo- 
graphically our State is not advantageously 
placed with respect to the sources where 
some of these raw materials must be ac- 
quired. The existence and importance of 
these factors make it imperative that every- 
thing possible be done to improve Massa- 
chusetts’ position with respect to those other 
factors over which a degree of control can 
be exercised. Every effort must be directed 
toward minimizing the relative disadvan- 
tages suffered by Massachusetts as compared 
with other areas. A concerted attempt must 
be made to broaden the range of industrial 
opportunity open to the Massachusetts 
producer. 
The significance of natural gas to the 
Massachusetts economy 


It is with respect to these imperative neces- 
sities of the Massachusetts economy that the 
proposed introduction of natural gas derives 
its fundamental significance. Natural gas, as 
such, will not give this region an advantage 
over other areas. At best its introduction is 
merely a step in the direction of correcting 
existing disadvantages. Other sections of the 
country have enjoyed the benefits of natural 
gas for many years. More recently these ad- 
vantages have been conferred upon all other 
areas of the Nation with the sole exception of 
New England. In particular, the introduc- 
tion of natural gas into the Middle Atlantic 
States, where many of our most active and 
direct competitors are located, constitutes a 
real threat to the stability of employment in 
Massachusetts industry. 

The importance of natural gas as a means 
of increasing the range of industrial oppor- 
tunity in Massachusetts cannot be fully de- 
termined at this time. Evidence has been 
presented to illustrate the utility of gas in 
various regional manufactures. I have no 
doubt that a considerable volume of addi- 
tional testimony could be offered to demon- 
strate how known gas technology could be 
applied in our industries once an adequate 
supply of gas is made available. But such 
testimony would not bring out the full po- 
tentialities this fuel holds for our economy, 
I have no sympathy for the contention some- 
times made that gas in Massachusetts has 
only a very limited industrial use. At one 
time or another exactly the same argument 
was made with respect to coal and oil. I feel 
reasonably certain that 90 years ago Colonel 
Drake, upon initiating the commercial pro- 
duction of oil in America, never visualized 
more than a very small part of the tremend- 
ous industrial developments that were to re- 
suit from his discovery. I doubt that the 
imaginative horizon of any of his contempo- 
raries was any broader, Today the industrial 
applications of atomic energy are largely un- 
known. Yet there are few persons who would 
argue that the development of atomic energy 
in all its aspects should be abandoned. 

In estimating the industrial possibilities 
inherent in natural gas, allowances must be 
made for all the new uses which may be 
found for it within the unique New England 
industrial structure. It is highly unlikely 
that other areas with their different indus- 
trial structures have developed and exploited 
all the possible uses of gas. While from 
nature our area has inherited locational and 
resource disadvantages, through science our 
States have acquired important advantages. 
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The university and industrial laboratories 
of Massachusetts make this the research 
capital of the world. They create new tech- 
niques and products on a scale which is not 
surpassed in any other State of the Union. 
Of all the benefits promised by the increased 
availability of gas in Massachusetts, none is 
of greater significance than the prospect it 
holds of expanding the range of industrial 
opportunity open to Yankee enterprise. 


IV. THE CHARACTERISTIC MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES OF MASSACHUSETTS 


A more detailed understanding of why the 
introduction of natural gas is so important 
to the stability of the Massachusetts econ- 
omy can be obtained from an analysis of the 
structure of our economy. A comparison be- 
tween the United States and Massachusetts 
shows that in Massachusetts the percentage 
of all employees engaged in manufacturing 
industries is very much higher than for the 
Nation as a whole. The large percentage of 
the work force occupied in manufacturing is 
the most characteristic feature of our eco- 
nomic structure. Table 1 presents the per- 
centage distribution among 10 principal in- 
dustry groups of employed persons in the 
United States and Massachusetts for the year 
1940. Comparable data are also given for the 
other New England States. From the statis- 
tics of table 1 it can be seen that 23 cut 
of every 100 employed persons in the 
United States are engaged in manufacturing 
activities while 19 out of every 100 employees 
are occupied in agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing. In contrast, 87 out of every 100 
Massachusetts employees derive their salaries 
or wages from manufacturing occupations 
whereas only 3 out of every 100 are simi- 
larly dependent upon agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing. The exceptional degree of our 
dependence upon manufacturing explains 
why we must do e within our power 
to maintain the competitive strength of these 
industries. 

Table 2 ranks the major manufacturing 
industries of Massachusetts according to 
their relative importance in the economy of 
the State. The measure of importance is the 
one used previously; namely, the percentage 
of all employed persons in the State that is 
engaged in the given industry. For compar- 
ative purposes there is placed to the left of 
each industry group the percentage for the 
United States as a whole. 

An examination of the information con- 
tained in table 2 suggests that a broad dis- 
tinction may be drawn between the indus- 
trial structures of southern and northern 
New England. In the southern New England 
States, the machinery, metallurgical, and 
transportation equipment industries form an 
important part of the industrial structure. 
In the northern New England States a group 
of substantial manufacturing industries is 
based upon forestry products. Thus the 
paper, logging, furniture, and lumber indus- 
tries absorb 10.4 percent of Maine’s em- 
ployed population, while in New Hampshire 
and Vermont 9.1 and 6.4 percent, respectively, 
of the employed populations are so occupied. 

The industrial structure of Massachusetts 
shares the characteristics of its neighbor 
States. Throughout all the New England 
States one ubiquitous industrial pattern is 
encountered. Either the textile or the leath- 
er industry is the first or second most im- 
portant industry in every State with the sole 
exception of Connecticut where textiles rank 
fourth in importance. 

We noted previously the major decline 
in the volume of manufacturing employment 
which occurred in Massachusetts during the 
period 1919-1939. In that period employ- 
ment contracted by 32 percent or at an aver- 
age rate of 1.6 percent annually. Over the 
20-year period employment opportunities 
were lost at a rate of more than 12,000 a 
year. The greater part of this loss can be 
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traced to the decline of our textile and 
leather industries. Yet, even following the 
drastic liquidation of textile and leather 
concerns, these industries remain as the 
principal sources of wages and salaries for 
Massachusetts employees. Our past expe- 
riences have demonstrated to us the disas- 
trous possibilities inherent in the delicate 
balance between the forces of economic ex- 
pansion and contraction in Massachusetts, 
We were reminded of these unpleasant pos- 
sibilities in 1949 when large scale unem- 
ployment developed in the textile and leather 
industries. Our changing industrial struc- 
ture creates the need for offsets to the threat- 
ening flood of unemployment whose source is 
to be found in the declining industries of 
our State. Any new supply of materials or 
fuels which can be made available to New 
England in greater quantity or at a lower 
cost must be welcomed for the prospect it 
holds of widening the range of industrial 
opportunity. 


v. COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF MAJOR MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AND NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


Not every type of industry can locate in 
Massachusetts or New England and hope to 
survive. As a general rule, industries which 
consume large quantities of raw materials— 
as opposed to semi-manufactured materials— 
will not find that this is an advantageous 
location. The reasons for this have been 
mentioned before. Our area is not richly 
endowed with the raw materials of modern 
industry. Industries in other areas are bet- 
ter situated with respect to supplies of raw 
materials and, consequently, enjoy a relative 
advantage in transportation costs. The data 
of table 3 provide a basis for ascertaining 
the common characteristics of the major 
manufacturing industries. The industry 
groups listed therein are those used in the 
census of manufacturers. In the first col- 
umn information is provided on the ratio 
of the cost of materials to the value of 
product for each industry in the United 
States. For all industries material costs 
amount to 56.6 percent of the value of 
products. Each industry is ranked in the 
first column according to the ratio its 
material costs bear to the value of its prod- 
ucts, Thus in the industry designated prod- 
ucts of petroleum and coal material costs 
constitute 77.1 percent of the value of the 
product while in the printing and publishing 
industry such costs amount to only 31.5 
percent of the value of the product. From 
this column we can determine the relative 
importance of material costs to the several 
industries of the United States. By compari- 
son we can discover the extent to which Mas- 
sachusetts and New England industries are 
heavy, light or average consumers of mate- 
rials. 

Nine major New England industries are 
indicated by the letter “X” in the second 
column of table 3. In January 1950, these 
nine industries accounted for 76 percent of 
all Massachusetts manufacturing employ- 
ment and for 71 percent of such employ- 
ment in New England. The proportion of 
the Massachusetts working population em- 
ployed in each of these industries exceeds 
the national average. (See table 2.) With 
the exception of the food industry, the same 
condition holds for New England as a whole, 
The data presented provide the basis for 
a number of conclusions concerning the 
characteristics of the major Massachusetts 
and New England industries. 

The major Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land industries as indicated in the second 
column of table 3 divide into two groups. 
Those in the first group have the common 
characteristic that the ratio of material costs 
to value of product is above the average 
ratio (56.6 percent) for all industry groups 
in the United States. With the exception 
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of the leather industry they share a second 
characteristic. The food, apparel and paper 
industries derive their principal materials 
from local New England sources, Locally 
supplied pulp wood is available to the paper 
industry. The food industry processes the 
raw milk, fruits, vegetables, poultry and 
fish produced by New England agriculture 
and fisheries, and the apparel industry com- 
pletes the fabrication of semimanufactured 
goods derived from the textile industry. One 
other factor plays an important role in the 
location of the food industry. The produc- 
tion of bakery products is necessarily ori- 
ented with respect to the final market for 
those products. Only the leather and leather 
products industry appears as an apparent 
exception to these locational principles, Ac- 
tually, it is not an exception for the indus- 
try has been in a period of decline for over 
30 years. 

The second group of major Massachusetts 
and New England industries have very low 
material-value ratios. They are also the 
expanding industries of the area. While 
materials imported from other regions are 
used in these industries, the materials con- 
stitute a relatively small part of the value 
of the products produced, The material- 
value ratio in the textile industry approaches 
more nearly the ratios prevailing in the 
first group, The raw materials are derived 
almost exclusively from other regions. All 
available data support the conclusion that 
a condition for an industry's survival and 
expansion in Massachusetts and in the other 
New England States is a comparatively low 
material-value ratio, unless local raw mate- 
rials can be relied upon or unless the prod- 
uct is necessarily oriented toward the ulti- 
mate consumer. Changes in raw material 
sources and technology can alter the effect 
of these general conclusions. New techni- 
cal processes may reduce the transporta- 
tion disadvantage of our location with re- 
spect to raw material sources. The develop- 
ment of new raw material sources—particu- 
larly when water transportation is in- 
volved—may place Massachusetts midway 
between raw material and consumer mar- 
kets. Given these developments which are 
already beyond the stage of anticipation, 
the increased availability of lower cost fuel 
becomes even more crucial as a determin- 
ing factor in our economic growth. 

In the third column, the ratio of wages 
and salaries to value of product is pre- 
sented for each of the several industries, 
For the country as a whole, wages and sal- 
aries represent 20.5 percent of the value of 
manufactured products. In seven of our 
nine major industries the ratio exceeds 20.5 
percent, In other words, New England spe- 
cializes in those industries where labor costs 
are a comparatively large part of the value 
of products and where material costs are a 
relatively small part of the value of prod- 
ucts. 


VI, THE HIGH COST OF FUEL IN MASSACHUSETTS 
AND NEW ENGLAND 


Fuel costs are higher in New England than 
in any other area of the United States. Com- 
parative cost data for the several regions of 
the United States are presented in table 
4. For the Nation as a whole the average 
cost of a million B. t. u. of fuel was 15.8 
cents in 1939. In Massachusetts the cost 
was 26 percent above the national average 
or 19.9 cents per million B. t. u. Fuel costs 
here exceeded those in the West South Cen- 
tral States by over 200 percent. What is 
of more significance for the welfare of our 
economy is the difference between our fuel 
costs and those of our closest competitors. 
The manufacturing industries of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States provide direct compe- 
tition for all nine of the major Massachu- 
setts industries indicated in table 3. In 
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this competition we are handicapped by 
fuel costs that are 24 percent above those 
of the Middle Atlantic area. 

The relationship between the quantity of 
fuel consumed in industry and its price is 
demonstrated by the data given in table 4, 
In the West South Central States, where 
fuel could be obtained at a cost of 6.6 
cents per million B. t. u., 1,946,000,000 
B. t. u. were used per wage earner. In New 
England, where fuel costs were 215 percent 
higher, only 299,000,000 B. t.u. were used 
per wage earner. Consumption per wage 
earner in the West South Central States 
exceeded that in New England by 550 per- 
cent. On the same basis, consumption in 
the Nation as a whole exceeded that in 
New England by 128 percent. The statisti- 
cal data support a familiar proposition in 
economics, namely, that the quantity of any 
commodity demanded decreases with an in- 
crease in its price. 


VII. THE HIGH COST OF ELECTRIC ENERGY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts and New England suffer 
even greater disadvantages in the cost of 
electric energy than in the cost of fuels, 
Table 5 presents the relevant data for the 
several principal areas of the United States, 
The cost of electric energy in Massachusetts 
exceeded the national average by 47 percent, 
Our costs were 53 percent above those of 
our principal competitors in the Middle At- 
lantic States and 260 percent higher than 
those of the State with the lowest costs. 

The relationship between the kilowatt- 
hour cost of electric energy and the kilowatt- 
hour consumption per wage earner is of the 
same form as that established for fuels. Con- 
sumption per wage earner in the United 
States exceeded consumption in Massachu- 
setts by 80 percent. On the same basis, con- 
sumption in the Middle Atlantic States was 
80 percent higher than in Massachusetts, 
Outside of New England, only two States in 
the Union, Florida and New Mexico, con- 
sumed less electric energy per wage earner 
than Massachusetts. i 

Developments in the fields- of fuels and 
electric energy since 1939 have increased the 
cost disadvantages suffered by Massachusetts, 
Two developments are of particular impor- 
tance. Public power projects in several areas 
have increased the spread between electric 
energy costs in those areas and in Massachu- 
setts. Lower fuel costs in other regions have 
resulted from the introduction of natural gas, 
Massachusetts has not enjoyed the benefits 
resulting from either of these developments. 
To the contrary, our manufacturers have con- 
fronted steadily rising fuel and electric en- 
ergy costs. The practical effect of these ex- 
tremely unfavorable fuel and electric energy 
costs is to preclude any possibility of estab- 
lishing industries in Massachusetts which 
are even moderately heavy consumers of fuel 
andenergy. This is a highly effective way by 
which to limit the freedom of our industry 
to develop. 


VIII. THE TRANSMISSION OF NATURAL GAS TO 
MASSACHUSETTS WOULD PROMOTE THE GROWTH 
OF INDUSTRY 
Our intent in presenting the foregoing ma- 

terial is to show how an increased supply of 

less costly gas can contribute to the solution 
of the basic problem we confront. The ques- 
tion of whether or not natural gas should be 
transmitted to Massachusetts cannot be de- 
termined by a mere list of the concerns which 
currently use gas in their operations. We be- 
lieve the test of current use is both inade- 
quate and misleading. Applied, for example, 
to the fleld of atomic materials and energy 
it would establish, since the present uses 
of atomic materials and energy in industry 
are exceedingly limited, the absurd conclu- 
sion that efforts to increase the availability 
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of these factors should be abandoned. Ap- 
plication of the same criterion to Massachu- 
setts industry in 1900 would have resulted in 
equally misleading conclusions, Since that 
time our economy has been transformed by 
the development of new industries which 
make an extensive use of gas in their opera- 
tions. (See table 6.) In the present case 
erroneous conclusions are certain to result 
from applying the current use test. We sub- 
mit that the need for transmitting natural 
gas to Massachusetts is entirely conclusive 
when viewed against the background of our 
changing industrial structure. Rather than 
looking solely at the number of concerns 
currently using gas we must look at the di- 
rection in which our economy is tending 
to grow. We must consider the manner in 
which an increased supply of this fuel at 
lower cost would complement other factors 
which promote the expansion of our industry. 

From the material presented in the pre- 
ceding sections a number of conclusions can 
be formed concerning the characteristics of 
both the expanding and contracting indus- 
tries In Massachusetts and New England. As 
a general rule, successful business ventures 
in Massachusetts are ones in Which labor 
costs constitute an important part of the 
value of the product produced. Our expand- 
ing industries make an increasing use of 
highly skilled, technical labor. These fea- 
tures are particularly notable in the cases 
of those industries, such as machinery and 
electrical equipment, which developed dur- 
ing the period of maximum decline in the 
textile and leather industries. They are 
even more characteristic of the new, post- 
war industries, whose typical manufactur- 
ing operations are often only one stage re- 
moved from laboratory work. 

A second factor determining the success 
or failure of business ventures in Massa- 
chusetts is the ratio of materials cost to the 
value of the product. For one group of suc- 
cessful industries the material-value factor 
is not important. This group derives its 
raw materials from local sources. Thus the 
paper, food, and apparel industries are based 
upon the use of locally available material 
supplies. Many of our newest industries 
gain an advantage from access to virtually 
unlimited sources of scientific and technical 
advice. Aside from these cases, the expand- 
ing industries of Massachusetts are charac- 
terized by the low ratio of material costs to 
value of product and by the relatively small 
consumption of fuel and electric energy per 
Wage earner, In other words, successful busi- 
ness operation requires an above-average 
economy in the use of all those materials 
and services which are supplied from other 
areas upon relatively disadvantageous terms. 
Such economy minimizes the disadvantages 
of a Massachusetts location, such as, the 
local unavailability of many materials, the 
great distance from some raw-material 
sources and the fantastically high costs of 
fuels and electric energy. 

Among these factors are some over which 
no control can be exercised. Fuel costs, 
however, can be controlled. We. consider 
the transmission of natural gas to Massa- 
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chusetts the most immediate and promising 
method by which the expansion of our in- 
dustries can be promoted at this time. 


IX. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 
TO MASSACHUSETTS 


To this point we have been primarily con- 
cerned with the promise natural gas holds 
for stimulating the development of Massa- 
chusetts manufacturing industry. There are 
two other respects in which the introduction 
of natural gas would contribute to the pro- 
motion of our interests. 

The living standards of Massachusetts 
workers are closely related to this problem. 
Money wage rates today are determined in 
part by the cost of living. We in Massa- 
chusetts take pride in the relatively high 
Wages earned by our workers. But it must 
be noted that relative wage rates between 
two areas do not always measure the actual 
regional differences in living standards. A 
worker's living standard is not raised when 
his wage rate is Increased merely as a means 
of compensating for higher living costs. By 
virtue of this action, the worker derives no 
benefit. Indirectly, however, he may be 
seriously injured by it. When increases in 
wage rates are only a consequence of higher 
living costs in a given area, they result ulti- 
mately in pricing the labor of that area out 
of the national market. Employment under 
these conditions is certain to contract. We 
in Massachusetts have every reason to be 
seriously concerned over this problem, Our 
grounds for concern are obvious. This is 
especially so in the case of consumer fuel 
costs. Due to severe winters, fuel costs are 
a very important part of family budgets in 
our State. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor 
publishes a consumer's price index derived 
from data collected in 35 large cities of the 
United States. Three New England cities 
are included in the index. By November 15, 
1949, the index of fuel costs for the United 
States as a whole stood at 139.1, Fuel costs 
im all three New England cities exceeded the 
national average by a very consideral amount, 
The index of fuel costs rose to 153.3 in Man- 
chester, N. H., to 154.4 in Boston, Mass., and 
to 151.1 in Portland, Maine. Ranked accord - 
ing to the magnitude of these costs Man- 
chester, Boston and Portland were second, 
third and fifth among the 35 cities included 
in the survey. If domestic consumers in 
our State were to use an amount of electric 
power adequate for the maintenance of 
reasonable living standards, they would be 
required to pay the highest electric rates in 
the United States. This is a type of distinc- 
tion which New England can ill afford. Since 
November 1949, fuel costs have again in- 
creased. Sooner or later these increases will 
be reflected in higher wage rates, but the 
higher wage rates will not confer any bene- 
fit upon our workers. Their only consequence 
will be to make Massachusetts labor relatively 
more expensive than labor in other areas 
and to substitute production by workers in 
other regions for the production which might 
have been undertaken here, 

There is one final problem to which we 
wish to call attention. When Massachusetts 
producers sell cloth to other areas, they re- 
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ceive payments. When the same producers 
purchase raw cotton from other regions, they 
make payments. Whether our payments to 
other areas for all purposes exceed or fall 
short of payments made to us is a matter of 
great importance. For a number of years 
Massachusetts’ payments to other regions 
have exceeded the payments made to us. In 
short, we have an unfavorable balance of 
payments with the rest of the United States. 
Today this is referred to as a dollar shortage, 
and we are as concerned with our dollar 
shortage as the Europeans are with theirs. 
A decrease in the price of raw cotton would 
mean that our textile manufacturers could 
obtain the same quantity of cotton by mak- 
ing a smaller total payment for that purpose. 
To this extent our unfavorable balance 
would be reduced. Exactly the same situa- 
tion exists with regard to fuels. With very 
minor exceptions all fuel consumed in Mass- 
achusetts is imported from other regions. 
A reduction in fuel prices would reduce the 
payments we would need to make to those 
regions and thus aid in bringing about a 
more favorable balance. 

Massachusetts cannot maintain an un- 
favorable balance of payments without limit, 
It cannot, in other words, continue to buy 
more than it sells. The continued drainage 
of funds from our area would reduce the 
ability of Massachusetts industry to pay 
higher wage rates at the very time when 
higher rates must be paid in order to com- 
pensate for rising living costs. The proposal 
to bring natural gas to Massachusetts is the 
most specific and valuable suggestion yet 
mac for the correction of this situation. 


TaBLe 1.—Percentage distribution among 
industry groups of employed persons in 
the United States and Massachusetts, 
1940 
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Taste 2.—The characteristic manufacturing industries of Massachusetts and New England—A comparison between the percentage 
distribution among manufacturing groups of employed persons in the United States and each New England State, 1940 
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TABLE 2.—The characteristic manufacturing industries of Massachusetts and New England —A comparison between the percentage dis- 
tribution among manufacturing groups of employed persons in the United States and each New England State, 1940—Continued 


Maine 


2.6 | Textile-mill produets 
Leather and leather products. 
-7 | Paper and allied produets 

Co a See 

„7 | Transportation equipment except auto. 
Furniture, store fixtures, miscellaneous 

wooden goods 

1.0 | Sawmills and planing mill 


Adapted from Census of Population, 1940. 


TABLE 3—Major Massachusetts manufactur- 
ing industries, cost of materials, wages and 
salaries, and value of products 


Percent 
Percent | Major ‘wages 
cost A : e and 
- materi chusetts | sa’aries 
industry group fiş of value| indus- | are of 
of prod- | tries, value of 
uct, 1980: 19503 | product, 
19392 
All industry 
8 oT E 20.5 
Products of petroleum 
and e. 7.5 
Tobacco manufacturers. 6.0 
Nonferrous metals and 
their products 15.0 
Automobiles and auto- 
mobile equipment 18.9 
= and kindred prod- ae" 
8 11. 
e und other fin- 
ished products made 
from ſabries 88. 5 X 24.9 
8 Mca leather 
= By saat 58.0 X O 25.2 
Feoe aud allied prod- 
ee ae 58.9 x 19.6 
E and steel and their 
products 2 24.4 
Rubber products U 22.8 
Textile-mill_ products 
and oua fiber manu- 
facts 88.7 X O 27.0 
Surniture and 3 
lumber products. 9 27.4 
— — and allied 
OMS ie I 14.0 
8 equip- 
ae except automo- 
at aay 34.3 
amb —5 * 
basic products 44. 32.3 
Electrical sip a 42. 1[ X E 27.6 
Miscellaneous 40.3 x 30.1 
Nonelectric machinery. 39.5 X E 30.9 
Pront —.— und glass 
a ee n 28. 4 
Punting — publish- 
id See 31.5) X E $2.0 


1 Includes cost of materials, supplies, fuels, purchased 
electric energy and contract work. 


2 Based upon Census of Manufactures, 1939, 
3U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau o? Labor 
Statistics. 


TABLE 4.—Consumption and cost of fuels in 
manufacturing industries, 1939 


Con- 
Con- | Cost per 

sumption | million ar bda 

of fuels | B. t. u.’s Garmer 

aren Millions 

B. t. u. Cents | B. t. u. 
United States 5, 367, 386 15.8 681 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

1. West South Central.] 510, 948 6.6 1, 940 
2. East South Central. 309, 013 12.1 864 
14.9 1, 785 
. 16. 1 696 
5. South Atlantic. 452, 176 16.3 458 
6. West North Central_| 218, 370 16.8 571 
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> Pacifi 186, 368 18.4 413 
20.8 299 
82, 725 16.7 308 
139, 856 19.9 304 
20.9 284 
„312 24.8 374 
3, 7 27.6 246 
Vermont 4, 493 33. 0 206 
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Source: Census of Manufactures. 
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TaBLeE 5.—Consumption and cost of pur- 
chased electric energy in manufacturing 
industries, 1939 


Quan- P 
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— W. 

c hour | earner 
Kilowatt Kilowatt- 

hours Cents hours 
United States 45, O40, 075 1,08 5,711 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

1. 107 65 10, 584 
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Source: Census of Manufactures. 


Taste 6. Selected Massachusetts industries 
currently using gas 

Electrical machinery and equipment: In- 
candescent lamp making, flange making, 
stem making, insertion of filament supports, 
sealing-in, exhaust, basing, sintering for 
coiled filaments, miscellaneous use. 

Fluorescent lamp making: Flange making, 
stem making, sealing-in, exhaust, basing, 
lehring (annealing and coating baking). 

Tubes: Radio, television and radar equip- 
ment. 

Electrical equipment and appliances: 
Flame hardening, plating, baking, baking 
and finishing, soldering, drying. 

Food processing: Roasting, baking, cook- 
ing, smoking. 

Machinery and metalworking: Annealing, 
carburizing, coating, cleaning equipment, 
cyaniding, drying, hardening and tempering, 
hydrizing, nitriding. 

Paper and allied products: Drying. 

Plastics: Softening, compression molding, 
injection molding. 

Printing and publishing: Drying, melting. 

Textiles and other mill products: Singe- 
ing yarns and fabrics, drying. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. DEANE] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF REA LIGHT 
AND POWER PROGRAM 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speater, the Gov- 
ernment program that brought light and 
powe- and an improved way of life to 
rural America observes its fifteenth an- 
niversary this month. At this time I 
would like to pay tribute to its accom- 
plishments and to pledge my support to 
any measure that will insure its con- 
tinued progress, 

On a day long to be remembered by 
the farmers of this Nation, May 11, 1935, 
the Rural Electrification Administration 


Vermont 


2.6 | Textile-mill products................-.-. 
24 Machmer y 
+8 Stone, glass and clay products. 
1.0.| Sawmills and planing mills... s 
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was created by Executive order of the 
late President Roosevelt. At that time 
only 1 out of every 10 farms in the 
Nation had electricity, and there was 
little chance that the others would ever 
get it unless the farm people themselves 
were given the opportunity to do some- 
thing about it. The REA program pro- 
vided them that opportunity on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Today, better than 85 
percent of our farms are electrified. 

In 1935, when this great program 
started, only about three out of every 
hundred farms in North Carolina had 
electric service. Now, 15 years later, 8 
out of 10 are connected to the highlines. 

The first REA loan in my State was 
made to the Tidewater Power Co., of 
Wilmington, back in 1935. Since then, 
1 other commercial company, 2 munici- 
palities, and 34 cooperatives have bor- 
rowed a total of $61,244,552 and the lines 
that this money financed now reach into 
all but 4 counties of North Carolina, 
In my Eighth Congressional District, 
rural people in all 12 counties are receiv- 
ing service from REA cooperatives. 

More than 129,000 farm families and 
other rural establishments in North 
Carolina have been brought electricity 
by REA-financed lines. Most of them 
would not have it now except for the 
REA loans. Almost 7,000 more fami- 
lies—perhaps 28,000 people—will have 
service as soon as construction already 
approved is completed. 

And the REA co-ops have pledged 
themselves to keep on expanding their 
facilities until practically all of the 45,- 
000 farms still unserved in North Caro- 
lina have access to power. 

There are six of these co-ops serving 
the rural people in my district. They 
are the Pee Dee Electric Membership 
Corp., of Wadesboro; the Davidson Elec- 
tric Membership Corp., of Lexington; the 
Davie Electric Membership Corp., of 
Mocksville; the Union Electric Member- 
ship Corp., of Monroe; the Lumbee River 
Electric Corp., of Red Springs; and the 


Central Electric Membership Corp., of 


Sanford. 

These cooperatives are doing a fine job 
and their members have great pride in 
their accomplishments. Altogether 
these co-ops are operating more than 
8,000 miles of line and are serving nearly 
30,000 of my constituents. 

At least 500 more families in my dis- 
trict will receive electricity when these 
co-ops complete construction already 
approved by REA. 

The money that these farm people in 
my district borrowed from REA to build 
their facilities is being paid back to the 
Government at a remarkable rate. The 
six co-ops have received loans totaling 
$12,655,000 and already they have made 
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principal and interest payments total- 
ing $1,290,458, including $162,901 on 
principal before it was due. 

The REA program, as it has been put 
to work by the farmers of my district 
and the Nation, provides an excellent ex- 
ample of free enterprise at work. It is 
indicative of what a Government alert 
to the needs of its people and its respon- 
sibility to serve them can and should do. 

Until the REA program was created, 
more than 287,000 farm families in North 
Carolina were denied the tools of modern 
living and farming. They had little hope 
of ever having electricity and the con- 
veniences it brings; the conveniences 
which city people take for granted; the 
things which we are so proud to lump 
together and call the American standard 
of living. 

Electricity has brought a new and 
more abundant way of life to the farms 
of America. Without electric power to 
lend a helping hand, farming means 
back-breaking toil from morning until 
dark, It means endless chores for the 
housewife, doing the family laundry with 
an old-fashioned washboard, carrying 
hundreds of pails of water a month. 

That sort of existence was driving 
thousands of young folk off the farm to 
seek employment where they could en- 
joy the comforts of city living. It is vital 
to the Nation that those young men and 
women be encouraged to stay on the 
farm; to grow the food and fiber needs 
of this country. Electricity coming to 
the farm has been the greatest single 
factor in offering them that encourage- 
ment. 

This, too, has been a big factor in the 
migration of thousands of young war 
veterans to the rural areas of America 
where they have settled with their fam- 
iles in farm homes which offer all the 
comforts to be found in city dwellings. 
The wives now are able to enjoy electric 
refrigerators, electric ranges, washing 
machines, and other labor-saving ap- 
pliances. 

But even of greater importance is the 
part electricity has played in helping the 
farmer to prosper; it has increased his 
efficiency many times over what it was 
when all farm chores had to be done by 
hand. Now, with the flick of a switch, 
he can put electricity to work for him 
on more than 400 different chores. It 
saves him time, money, and effort, and 
increases his income. 

In its role as a banker for the pro- 
gram, which has been hailed by many 
as one of the most outstanding examples 
of democracy in action, the REA has in- 
vested more than $2,100,000,000 in the 
electrification of rural America. This 
money has been used to help start nearly 
1.000 new privately owned, privately op- 
erated, tax-paying businesses, run by 
the farmers of this country, and dedi- 
cated to bringing electricity to every per- 
son in rural areas who wants it. 

This goal is being reached at a record 
rate. - During 1949, REA-financed coop- 
eratives connected one consumer to their 
lines every 15 seconds of every working 
day. Right now they are operating 
more than 1,000,009 miles of lines and 
serving nearly 3,250,000 consumers who 
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otherwise might never have had elec- 
tricity. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
money borrowed to build these facilities 
is being paid back to the Government 
with interest. There is no grant or sub- 
sidy whatsoever connected with these 
loans. Every penny lent by REA must 
and will be paid back by the borrowers. 

Yet there are some who will tell you 
that this whole program is not Ameri- 
can; that through these loans the Gov- 
ernment is designing to get into the elec- 
tricity business. 

There is nothing further from the 
truth. Every pole, every foot of wire, 
every meter, and every transformer that 
goes into an REA-financed electric sys- 
tem is owned—lock, stock, and barrel— 
by the borrower. REA does not own, 
operate, or control a single piece of elec- 
tric equipment. 

Free, private enterprise is actually 
fiourishing under the REA program. 

For example, REA co-ops, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, paid 
commercial power companies $30,924,- 
331 for wholesale power to serve their 
farmer-consumers. More than $237,000 
of this was paid by the co-ops in my dis- 
trict. More than 57 percent of all the 
power used by REA co-ops was purchased 
from these commercial companies. This 
compares with 51 percent in 1946, 55 per- 
cent in 1947, and 56 percent in 1948. 

REA co-ops are just about the best 
customers the private utilities have. 
The commercial power companies are 
selling more energy than ever before in 
history, and REA is one of the principal 
reasons. 

The problem that faces REA today is 
serious. With 85 percent of the Nation's 
farms electrified, the REA program is 
being bogged down by a power shortage. 
The almost fantastic increase in farm 
use of electricity in recent years has just 
about exhausted the capacity of existing 
suppliers to meet the power needs of the 
cooperatives. 

In fact, a recent survey shows that 22 
percent of the co-ops do not now have 
enough power to meet their present 
needs. Another 26 percent report they 
do not have enough power in sight to 
meet their anticipated growth. Unless 
additional power sources are opened up, 
continued progress of rural electrifica- 
tion is threatened. 

REA can be forced against the wall un- 
less power can be made available. Two 
REA's have already been forced to sell. 

Iam pleased to know that the six REA 
cooperatives in my Eighth Congressional 
District are moving forward with re- 
newed interest. It behooves every mem- 
ber to work closely with his local REA 
board of directors and managers. These 
men and women are performing a great 
service and must have the full coopera- 
tion of all users. 

The farmers of my congressional dis- 
trict, of my State and of the Nation, on 
this fifteenth anniversary of the REA 
program, should be congratulated on the 
fine job they have done in providing 
themselves with electricity. Let us help 
them protect the gains they have made 
sog likewise help them do a still better 

ob. 
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ABANDONED AIRFIELDS SHOULD BE 
GUARDED 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 5 
minutes, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.REES. Mr. Speaker, my attention 
has recently been forcibly directed to a 
situation in this country with respect 
to the manner in which airfields and 
airports formerly used by our armed 
forces have been abandoned since the 
close of hostilities. 

There are several hundred in the 
United States, some of them in Kansas. 
Nearly all of these airfields are either 
not policed, or if so, only partiaily 
guarded. 

I have a letter from Mr. J. E. Schaefer, 
vice president, Boeing Airplane Co., 
Wichita, Kans., who has called my atten- 
tion to this matter, and from which I 
quote in part: 

As you know, there are several large air- 
fields which have been abandoned in Kansas. 
This same situation is true in almost every 
State of the Union. Little or no policing - 
provided on many of these airfields. * * 
These abandoned airports should then 8 
be policed, immobilized, or destroyec. 
Congress, it seems to me, should request an 
immediate study of this situation and re- 
quire whatever defensive action is necessary 
to preclude any possibility of abandoned air- 
ports being used by a potential enemy or its 
accessories. 


Mr. Schaefer has spent a lifetime in 
the airplane business. He has recently 
made a careful study of this subject mat- 
ter to which I have called your attention. 
He believes we should not sit idly by and 
permit these hazards to continue, when 
with comparatively small expense and 
little effort, they could be amply 
protected. 

I suggest that members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Forces give this im- 
portant problem the attention to which 
it is entitled. 

Mr. Schaefer states Gen. George 
Kenny, commanding general of the Air 
Force University, Maxwell Air Field, in a 
recent visit to Wichita, joined Mr. 
Schaefer in his opinion. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. BRAMBLETT, for an indefinite 
period, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Atten of California, for 3 
weeks, beginning May 13, 1950, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Scupper, for 3 weeks, on ac- 
count of official business. 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 

Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
address the Members of the House again 
today on the subject of economy. Yes- 
terday in the Committee of the Whole, 
while we were debating the $29,000,- 
000,600 omnibus appropriation bill, I 
spoke twice rather caustically and per- 
tinently about this vitally important sub- 
‘ject. The remarks I am about to make 
cannot in any way be construed in the 
nature of criticism of the present ad- 
ministration, because it has generally 
been felt that the ECA or Marshall-plan 
program has been one that has received 
nonpartisan support. I supported the 
program because of its definite worth to 
all of us as a nation and because it has 
been so tremendously effective in com- 
baiting totalitarianism in the balance of 
the world where free people still survive. 
Further, it has for some time been under 
the direction of a very fine Republican, 
Mr. Hoffman. 

However, it is my purpose to call your 
attention to this newspaper item date 
lined Paris, May 10. It is very short, 
only about 9 or 10 lines, but it is very il- 
lustrative of the lack of economy that I 
am so strenuously opposed to. Waste 
and inefficiency along with such stupid 
and ineffective use of the taxpayers’ 
money are things that the American peo- 
ple are objecting to and are so resentful 
of. Why do not we eliminate such idi- 
otic and careless handling of our finan- 
cial affairs by those who are so callous 
and indifferent to the general welfare of 
our own country. 

May I read this little clipping from 
one of the Washington newspapers: 

ECA FUNDS REBUILDING FRENCH GAMING 

Casino 

Parts, May 10.—Marshall-plan funds are 
being used to the extent of four and a half 
million francs to rebuild the gambling 
casino at Le Havre. The ECA office here says 
“this may seem frivolous expenditure, but it 
is important to help increase the town’s 
revenues.” 


To me it seems rather inconsistent 
that the Congress is authorizing the 
spending of $150,000 for a committee of 
the Senate to make a nation-wide inves- 
tigation of gaming or gambling with its 
resultant crime and corruption, and $20,- 
000 for a House committee to make a 
similar investigation confined to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I know it must strike 
you the same way. The brashness and 
absurdity of the whole affair would 
throw a person for a loop or make one 
throw rocks at their grandmother so to 
speak. Many a town or city in this coun- 
try may need to increase its revenues, but 
we will not agree that this is the proper 
way for them to do so. Is this the old 
way of “taking” our touring citizens? 
We should pay for these contraptions 
and supply the suckers as well? No in- 
deed, let these schemers go to work pro- 
ducing goods that will benefit their citi- 
zens and supply a permanent and legiti- 
mate source of revenue, thereby also 
eliminating the causes of hardships and 
moral degeneration. More honest work 
and less dishonest scheming will help 
solve their problems. 
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I am sure that most of the Members 
here will agree that this does make sense. 
If they do not, then I will say that it is 
too bad because I am sure the majority 
of the good people of this country will not 
condone such reckless, and ill-advised 
spending of their money. And, that is 
only from the dollar-and-cent view- 
point. There are many who will have 
some moral compunctions about such 
activities. Many civic-minded people in 
our towns and cities, counties, States, 
and Federal Government, are trying des- 
perately, or should be if they are not, to 
control, or better yet, to eliminate this 
grave menace to our own society and 
Government. These are the aspirations 
of those who desire to protect fine 
mothers with their families of good chil- 
dren who are many times utterly help- 
less to avoid the disgraceful hardships 
which are inflicted upon them by such 
nefarious and evil activities. To say 
they are unlawful is but a mild state- 
ment and only a temporizing rebuke. No 
one can deny that to a great extent the 
payoffs are in the form of broken homes, 
separations, divorces, and child aban- 
donment. No one can deny that inno- 
cent children are ill-housed, ill-fed, and 
ill-clad because of commercialized gam- 
bling. Nor can anyone say that they are 
not further harmed by the lack of proper 
medical care, insufficient schooling, in- 
adequate home training, as well as badly 
neglected religious instruction. I think 
I need not go further in my efforts to 
show how these families are ravaged and 
the lives of future citizens are jeopardized 
and imperiled under such circumstances, 
and I think it well applies to those of 
other countries. Shall we support them 
with our tax money? No. 

It is not a habit of mine to lecture, nor 
to moralize, and I have not intended to 
do so. It has only been a desperate 
effort on my part to point out as vividly 
anf dramatically as possible for me to, 
to the pathos of such a situation where 
we are actually sending our money to 
another country while we are denying, 
because of the dire need for economy 
here, relief for many of our children 
cia the very things that I have spoken 
of. 

Mr. Speaker, it is, to my way of think- 
ing, an atrocious as well as ludicrous 
proposition to say the least. Now you 
may say I am making a mountain out of 
a mole hill. What is four and one-half 
million francs, you say—maybe not too 
much, but I would not care if it were only 
50 francs under these circumstances. 
Then again, Mr. Speaker, this is not the 
first instance of such unwise and un- 
justified expenditures of ECA money that 
has come to my attention. No, indeed; 
some have been reported that would 
make this sum look like a 5-cent bag of 
peanuts. Now let me caution you Mem- 
bers as well as the people of this country 
that we cannot expect perfection in the 
handling of such a colossal program 
with ail of its many harassing ramifica- 
tions. It is certainly impossible to ex- 
pect this huge organization to lay every- 
thing on the line to the degree of a 
gnat's heel. However, let us get down 
to brass tacks and cut out the monkey 
business. We must do it if we want the 
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future wholehearted support and co- 
operation of Mr. Public. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

Mr, SHELLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include articles and 
speeches. 

Mrs, HARDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks and in- 
clude a tribute to Johann Sebastian Bach 
prepared by Mr. Herschel C. Gregory, a 
resident of Lebanon, Ind. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr, COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
separate instances and in each to include 
editorials. 

Mr. GWINN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and in each to 
include newspaper articles. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 6 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 


until Monday, May 15, 1950, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


144i. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill entitled 
“A bill authorizing-loans from the United 
States Treasury for the expansion of the 
District of Columbia water system, and 
authorizing the United States to pay for 
water and water services secured from 
the District of Columbia water system,” 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Cencurrent Resolution 
182. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of a revised edition of the Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Congress 
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up to and including the Eightieth Congress; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2039). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
176. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the hearings 
relative to the national health plan for the 
use of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2040). Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 551. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of the report 
entitled “Unification and Strategy” as a 
House document; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2041). Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 557. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of the com- 
mittee print entitled ‘Congress and the 
Monopoly Problem—50 Years of Antitrust 
Development, 1900-1950,“ as a House docu- 
ment; without amendment (Rept. No. 2042), 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 595. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of the manu- 
script entitled “The Making of a Congress- 
man” as a House document; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2043). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 555. Reso- 
lution for the relief of Hazel B. Prater; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2044). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Resolution 591. Reso- 
lution for the relief of Mrs. Rose Margaret 
Torrance; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2045). Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 594. Reso- 
lution for the relief of Albert A. Wrede; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2046). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 506. Reso- 
lution providing for the payment of 6 months’ 
gratuity and $350 funeral expenses to the 
estate of George T. Giragi, late an em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2047). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 534. Reso- 
lution providing for additional compensation 
for certain employees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2048). Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 524. Reso- 
lution providing for the expenses of conduct- 
ing the studies and investigations authorized 
by rule XI (1) (h) incurred by the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments; without amendment (Rept. No. 2049). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PETERSON: Committee on Public 
Lands. H. R. 7722. A bill to provide for the 
acquisition and preservation, as a part of the 
National Capital park system, of the Old 
Stone House in the District of Columbia; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2050). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PETERSON: Committee on Public 
Lands. H.R.8287. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue duplicate of 
William Gerard's script certificate No. 2, sub- 
Civision 13, to Lucy P. Crowell; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 2051). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.4370. A bill for the relief of May 
Hosken; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2052). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8290. A bill for the relief of Jeffrey 
Bracken Spruill and Susan Spruill; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2053). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 8479. A bill to provide waiver of 
premiums on national service life insurance 
policies for certain totally disabled veterans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 8480. A bill tc establish the counties 
of Kings and Richmond and the counties of 
Nassau, Queens, and Suffolk in the State of 
New York as a separate and complete inter- 
nal revenue collection district, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CROOK: 

H. R. 8481. A bill to authorize a prelimin- 
ary examination and survey of the third dis- 
trict area, Elkhart and St. Joseph Counties, 
Ind., including tributaries of the St. Joseph 
River, for flood control, drainage, and related 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DAVIES of New York: 

H. R. 8482. A bill to amend section 5 of 
title 17 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Copyrights”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 8483. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
on the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims of the State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 8484. A bill to authorize the in- 
corporation of Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor of United States of America; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS of California: 

H. R. 8485. A bill to encourage the im- 
provement and development of marketing 
facilities for handling perishable agricultural 
commodities; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 8486. A bill conferring jurisdiction on 
the United States District Court for the Nor- 
thern District of California to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims of the State of California; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 8487. A bill to authorize the use of 
penalty envelopes by the National Guard of 
the United States; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. A 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 8488. A bill providing for the sus- 
pension of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims held by location in the United 
States; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARDIE SCOTT: 

H. R. 8489. A bill to amend section 5 of the 

Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, so as to pro- 


‘hibit the use by Federal savings and loan 


associations of certain terms commonly used 
by banks; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 8490. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment of any judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Courts for the Districts of Hawaii or 
Puerto Rico, and the District Court for the 
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Territory of Alaska, the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of the Canal Zone, 
or. the District Court of the Virgin Islands, 
any justice of the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and any judge of a Circuit 
Court of the Territory of Hawaii after 10 years 
of service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 8491, A bill relating to the chartering 
of war-built vessels and other defense reserve 
vessels by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 8492. A bill to repeal paragraph 1752 
(relating to patna rice) of the Tariff Act of 
1930; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8493. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 so as to remove from the free list 
patna rice cleaned for use in the manufac- 
ture of canned soups; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8494. A bill to impose a duty of 2% 
cents per pound on patna rice cleaned for 
use in the manufacture of canned soups and 
for other purposes, rice meal, and broken 
rice; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. R. 8495. A bill to amend the act of July 
6, 1945, relating to the classification and 
compensation of postmasters, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr, BARRETT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 8496. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion to the United States of an additional 
number of aliens of Italian nationality; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 8497. A bill to amend section 41 of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and orders, and 
safety inspection and training, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. J. Res. 468. Joint resolution designating 
June 26 of each year as National Baseball 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Res. 601. Resolution to bring about re- 
scission of the order curtailing postal service 
of the Postmaster General; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 8498. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Istvan Elsasser; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 8499. A bill for the relief of Zora 
Erizan, also known as Zorardo Krizanova; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS: 

H.R. 8500. A bill for the relief of Hatsuko 

Torikai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 8501. A bill for the relief of Michiko 

Sato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2122. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island, me- 
morializing Congress to revive the Civilian 
Conservation Corps for unemployed youths 
between the ages of 17 and 23; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

2123. By Mr. HART: Resolution adopted 
by the Board of Commissioners of the City 
of Union City, N. J., condemning the order 
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of the Postmaster General dated April 18, 
drastically reducing mail service to the pub- 
lic, etc.; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

2124. By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of 27 
members of John T. Alderson Auxiliary, No. 
17, United Spanish War Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Washington and Alaska, of Yakima, 
Wash., urging approval of House bill 6217; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

2125. By Mr. RICH: Resolution of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, Renovo, Clinton 
County, Pa., urging that the order of the 
Postmaster General curtailing postal service 
be rescinded; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


SENATE 
Fripay, May 12, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the abiding 
peace of the universe, our lot has been 
cast in this strange and difficult time; 
so many things distract us; often our 
lives become feverish and hectic and ir- 
ritable. Help us so to confront the prob- 
lems that baffle us that from them may 
come victory in our own souls and spirit- 
ual gain for the world. 

Teach us the secret of dwelling in a 
world full of hate and yet not becoming 
hateful persons. Giving our best ability 
to the people’s good, may we rise above 
all bitterness by an unshakable faith in 
the shining splendor of humanity. So 
may we be the obedient servants of the 
Father of all, who shall not fail nor be 
discouraged till He hath set judgment 
in the earth and in the isles which wait 
for His law. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 11, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on May 10, 1950, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


S. 247. An act to promote the progress of 
ecience; to advance the national health, 
prosperity, and welfare; to secure the na- 
tional defense; and for other purposes; 

S. 621. An act for the relief of Horace J. 
Fenton; 

S. 1069. An act to amend section 3552 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to the covering 
into the Treasury of all moneys arising from 
charges and deductions; 

S. 2590. An act to amend section $526 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to coinage of 
subsidiary silver coins; * 

S. 2874. An act to amend titles 18 and 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the time 
of reporting to Congress rules of procedure 
adopted by the Supreme Court for criminal, 
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civil, and admiralty cases and the time of 
their taking effect; and 

S. 3255. An act to amend section 415 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, to extend 
the effective date of that section to December 
31, 1950, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 2596) relating to 
education or training of veterans under 
title II of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act (Public Law 346, 78th Cong., 
June 22, 1844), with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 176. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings relative to the national 
health plan for the use of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and 

H. Con. Res. 182. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a revised edition 
of the Biographical Directory of the Ameri- 
can Congress up to and including the 
Eightieth Congress. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. SALTONSTALL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FLANDERS was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today and next week. 

On request of Mr. Lona, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. FrEAR was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate for the next 10 days or 2 weeks, 
on official committee business. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Alken Hickenlooper Maybank 
Anderson Hill Millikin 
Brewster Hoey Mundt 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Butler Hunt O'Conor 
Byrd Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner Robertson 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Darby Kem Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Kerr Spar 
Dworshak Kilgore Stennis 
Eastland Knowland Taylor 
Ecton Langer Thomas, Okla, 
Ellender Leahy Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Lehman Thye 
Frear Lodge Tobey 
Fulbright Long Tydings 
George Lucas Watkins 
Gillette McCarthy Wherry 
Green McFarland Wiley 
Gurney McKellar Williams 
Hayden McMahon Withers 
Hendrickson Malone Young 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 


Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
GRAHAM], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are ab- 
sent on public business, 
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The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Cain] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] are 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The senior and junior Senators from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr and Mr, Bricker] are 
necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to present petitions 
and memorials, introduce bills and joint 
resolutions, and submit routine matters 
for the Recorp, without debate and with- 
out speeches. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Arizona 
means that his request is made without 
prejudice to my right to the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; without prej- 
udicing the right of the Senator from 
Missouri to the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Oshkosh, Wis., favor- 
ing the enactment of Senate bill 2163, to 
make farm loan bonds issued under author- 
ity of the Federal Farm Loan Act obligations 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The memorial of Mrs. W. J. Munday, of At- 
lanta, Ga., remonstrating against the ex- 
tension of rent controls; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Citizens-Taxpayers Association, of West- 
erly, R. I., signed by A. Fred Roberts, secre- 
tary, relating to old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The petition of Severo S. Guinto, of 
Batasan, Macabebe, Pampanga, Philippines, 
relating to his claim for a pension for service 
in the Philippine Insurrection; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The petition of Hartman Pauly, of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., praying for compensation of 
certain war damages; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


FLOOD DAMAGE—RESOLUTION OF BOARD 


OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, GRAND 
FORKS COUNTY, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD, a resolution adopted by the 


i 


1950 


Board of County Commissioners of 
Grand Forks County, N. Dak., relating to 
fiood damage in the Red River Valley. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Fublic Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas flash floods and recurring subse- 
quent floods have sustained enormous dam- 
age to roads, bridges, and culverts, inundated 
several hundred thousand acres of fertile 
farm lands in the Red River Valiey; and 

Whereas these disastrous circumstances are 
also reflected in grievous human suffering 
and untold loss of livestock, grain, and ero- 
sion of fertile top soil, which at this time it 
is physically impossible to determine; and 

Whereas the loss to Grand Forks County 
alone to its roads and bridges will in all 
probabilities exceed the sum of $1,500,000; 
and 

Whereas the counties and other political 
subdivisions are financially unable to re- 
habilitate themselves in the vast reconstruc- 
tion program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Grand Forks County, N. Dak., That 
financial assistance be requested to be made 
available by the Federal Government and 
that every effort be made by the Members of 
Congress to facilitate the passage of bills to 
make such appropriations available immedi- 
ately. 

Dated at Grand Forks, N. Dak., this 9th day 
of May 1950. 

E. O. Bry, 


Chairman of Board of County Com- 
missioners, Grand Forks County, 
N. Dak, 
Attest: 
C. E. OVERLAND, 
County Auditor. 


TRANSFER OF WATSON LABORATORIES 
FROM RED BANK, N. J., TO ROME, 
N. T. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on pre- 
vious occasions I have introduced into 
the Record resolutions and statements 
by various groups in the State of New 
York, urging transfer of the Watson 
Laboratories from Red Bank, N. J., to 
Rome, N. Y. I know that the Senate has 
already authorized this transfer, but 
action is still pending in the House. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that a 
detailed communication on the subject 
of the transfer, sent to me by James M. 
Kennedy, president of the chamber of 
commerce at Rome, be printed in the 
Recorp, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nication was referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ROME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Rome, N. Y., May 1, 1950. 

DEAR SENATOR: This communication con- 
cerns pending congressional action of ut- 
most importance to the best interests of na- 
tional defense and economy, 

The Department of the Air Force proposes 
to transfer its electronics research and de- 
velopment installation, known as Watson 
Laboratories, from Eatontown, N. J., to Grif- 
Ass Air Force Base, Rome, N. T. 

Authorization of this transfer has been 
approved by. the Senate in the military pub- 
lie-works bill. 

A special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee investigated the 
Air Force plan and rendered a majority re- 
port fully supporting the Air Force proposal, 
Despite this, New Jersey interests were able 
to eliminate the authorization in the House 
committee. The vote was 12 to 11. 
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The issue is of national importance. No 
group of private citizens can be permitted to 
jeopardize national defense, or the safety of 
our Nation, nor can private citizens be al- 
lowed to substitute their thinking to the 
point where the military are not permitted 
to make strategic moves after a 2-year study 
indicating such necessity. 

It is expected an amendment will be of- 
fered on the floor of the House to restore the 
authorization to the bill. 

Your support of this amendment is re- 
spectiully requested to correct the present 
situation and on the unbiased facts con- 
tained in the majority report. Copy of ma- 
jority report is attached hereto. 


NECESSITY 


After a detailed study of over 2 years’ du- 
ration, the Air Force concluded that its pro- 
gram to move Watson Laboratories from 
Eatontown, N, J., to Griffiss Air Force Base at 
Rome, N. Y., is in the best interests of na- 
tional economy and defense. 

Private citizens and employees of Watson 
Laboratories oppose this program. 

We must rely upon the Air Force experts 
for the proper evaluation of this program. 
We cannot change the national-defense pro- 
gram on the grounds that laymen know 
more than our military. Nor can we change 
our national-defense program on the basis 
that private citizens do not find it conven- 
ient to move from Eatontown, N. J., to Rome, 
N. T. 

SUITABILITY 


Griffiss Air Force Base at Rome, N. Y., has 
a replacement cost estimated at $66,000,000. 
It comprises an area of 5 square miles, with 
permanent buildings in excellent condition 
and surrounded by concrete highways and 
sidewalks. 

It has a first-class airport with concrete 
runways and aprons. It is complete with 
administrative buildings, signal tower, and 
hangars, all of which can be used in connec- 
tion with the type of work done at Watson 
Laboratories. 

The Air Force contends that electronic 
testing at the McGuire Air Force Base inter- 
feres with fighter activities based there. 

Furthermore, the experimental planes 
which range from the B-29 size down are 
now based at Griffiss Air Force Base, and 
when testing is necessary, it requires the 
planes to fly to McGuire Air Force Base in 
New Jersey, a distance of over 200 miles. 
This is not only expensive, but a loss of per- 
sonnel working time, which would be unnec- 
essary if the move to Rome is made, as facil- 
ities are now available at Rome for this 
work, 

Work confidential and secret—Griffiss Air 
Force Base readily adaptable and ideally 
suited. Has one entrance and no windows 
and easily susceptible for protection and 
guarding. This is not true of Watson Labo- 
ratorles. 

ECONOMY 

Air Force contends that to retain Watson 
Laboratories at its present site entails an ex- 
penditure of $17,000,000 for permanent 
structures. Without permanent structures 
extensive repairs are necessary to temporary 
structures. 

Why spend $17,000,000 when the Air Force 
plans call for the use of the $66,000,000 
structure, thoroughly complete, at Griffiss 
Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y.? 


HOUSING 


At the suggestion of the Air Force, approx- 
imately 400 housing units have been con- 
structed by private capital in the Rome, 
N. Y. area. 

Testimony disclosed that there will be 
adequate housing at Rome, N. T. 

The subcommittee heard no complaints 
from the opponents of the move concerning 
ay era housing of personnel at Rome, 
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CONCLUSION 

Representatives of Air Force are in a bet- 
ter position to know their own needs for re- 
search and development than employees of 
Watson Laboratories and/or private citizens 
who are concerned only with that installa- 
tion, 

On the basis of such information, which 
the subcommittee (House Armed Services 
Committee) has had available, it feels that 
further intervention in these plans of the 
Air Force is not now justified. 

Cordially yours, 
James M. KENNEDY, 
President. 


CONTINUATION OF RENT CONTROL 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
seen in the Recorp in recent days a num- 
ber of insertions of editorials and letters 
concerning rent control. I, too, have re- 
ceived a large number of communica- 
tions on the subject of rent control. The 
majority of the letters I have received— 
and they have come from all over the 
country—have been in favor of the con- 
tinuation of rent control. While individ- 
ual letters do not necessarily constitute 
proof of either the validity or weakness 
of rent control, I certainly think that let- 
ters may bring out typical reactions 
which Members of the Senate may well 
weigh and consider. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert five 
of these letters in the Record at this 
point in my remarks, and that they be 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Monrtctarr, N. J., May 7, 1950. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator LEHMAN: I commend you on 
your stand for the continuance of the present 
Federal rent control. 

This legislation is absolutely necessary to 
prevent certain class of landlords from bleed- 
ing the white-collar and middle-class ten- 
ants, of which I am one of the former class. 

My landlord is a New York lawyer. In 1947 
when rent control permitted leases of 18 
months’ duration, at the possible 15-percent 
increase as permitted under the law, I volun- 
tarily accepted the increase. Upon the re- 
newal of the origina: lease of 1947, the land- 
lord attempted to increase the rent another 
15 percent. I signed the lease as a test case as 
to the legality of this second 15-percent in- 
crease. The regional office rejected the re- 
newal leases on all apartments as filed by the 
landlord, which I fully expected they would 
do. 

Necessary repairs for the general upkeep of 
the building, housing 16 tenants, is some- 
thing out of the question. I have been a 
tenant for 8 years; when we moved in the 
window frames and sills were in need of 
paint, which has not been forthcoming. 
Putty in most of the windows are half gone 
to such extent of the glass going out in a 
strong wind. Pays no attention to the com- 
plaint. 

Decontrolled apartment rents, since 1948 
have been increased considerably. On hear- 
say I understand the landlord is just waiting 
for rent control to be lifted, so he may in- 
crease the rents. If he receiyes this privilege 
I fear the consequence. This above state- 
ment I understand was made to a tenant of 
about 3 months’ standing. 

How many of the 16 tenants accepted the 
15-percent increase I do not know but I do 
know it was not all, therefore cannot see 
why those accepting the increase should be 
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penalized for those who refused. This to me, 
seems unfair. This is where the original bill 
fell short in saying “voluntary.” 

Senator ELLENDER may represent a State 
that does not need rent control; that is why 
he takes the stand he does. The wage rate 
in the South and North are two different 
conditions. Labor Pas it all over the white- 
collar office man and most of their standard 
of living is entirely different. 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. VAN Horn. 
HAGERSTOWN, Mo., May 7, 1950. 
Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Please allow me to congratulate 
you on your stand in regard to rent control. 
Iam more than thankful that there is some- 
one in our Congress who gives some thought 
to the many widows and others in the low- 
income group. 

My landlord inforined me that if and 
when the rent control goes off that my rent 
would be just $5 less than double what I 
am now paying. This in spite of the fact 
that I have taken care of all major repairs, 
such as papering, electric light fixtures, worn- 
out window blinds, and enlarging the garage, 
etc. 

Sincerely yours, 
MANNIE RICHARDS WOLFINGER, 


STAMFORD, CONN., May 6, 1950. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: I listened with interest to you 
on the radio Sunday on the matter of rent 
control. It seemed to me that two very im- 
portant considerations were left entirely un- 
mentioned in this discussion. 

The first is that the Government has the 
responsibility to keep rents within reasonable 
limits, because the Government itself by 
war necessity was responsible for the short- 
age of rental units. Practically all ‘such 
building was stopped during the five war 
years by Government orders and because of 
this stoppage the demand for rents is greater 
than the supply. Hence there is no compe- 
tition from vacancies to hold rentals in line. 

The second point is that no one group has 
profited more generously from the inflation 
than the owners of residential properties. 
The house which cost $8,000 in 1940 sells 
for close to $20,000 today, a two-and-a-half- 
fold increase in its value. The actual in- 
crease to the owner is much more than this 
for usually there was a $5,000 mortgage 
against that $8,000 house, with only a $3,000 
equity. At $20,000 there is a $15,000 equity, 
or a fivefold increase in the owner's cash 
investment. In general the same situation 
holds also on big properties such as apart- 
ment blocks. If a man owned a hundred 
shares of A. T. & T. at 150 and it went to 
300, he would not get much sympathy if he 
was crying because the dividend had not also 
doubled. Add the fact that 50 percent of 
the profit from the sale of real estate prop- 
erty held over 6 months is completely ex- 
empt from income tax and the plight of the 
poor landlord does not seem so bad. He has 
had an average of 10 percent a year capital 
value increase, an amount about equal to his 
gross annual income from his rentals. What 
more does he want? 

When the rent-control legislation is 
brought up in Congress, it would seem that 
these two points should be brought up. But 
don’t mention my name, for I am a tenant, 

Respectfully yours, 
PHILIP W. Porrirr, 
May 9, 1950. 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Str: Heard you talk Sunday on rent 
control and was glad to hear you say you are 
in favor to continue it for another year. 
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Senator ELLENDER put me in mind of the 
fellow who said “Let them eat cake.” 

I make $40 a week and pay forty a month 
rent, and I know if rent controls go cf he 
will raise me sky high, and I, like many 
others, will be out on the street. 

Also if Senator ELLENDER has many people 
paying rents any place from $30 to $60 and 
are put out on the street, he might not go 
back to Washington, and I would not feel 
sorry for him. Also 10 or 15 years ago you 
could go out for a walk and see “for rent” 
signs, but not any more. Also today all they 
are building is for those who can pay 850 
and $60 a room, which is no interest to the 
middle class. 

As of today our State rent-control bill is 
in the courts and will leave us out on a limb 
if the courts say it is unconstitutional. That 
is one of the reasons we need Federal control. 

Yours, 
ANA Van BLARCOM, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
May 7, 1950. 

SENATOR LEHMAN: I heard your discussion 

with Senator ELLENDER, of Louisiana, on the 
radio a moment ago about rent control. If 
rent control goes off here I’m afraid a sort 
of civil war shall have to be started. We 
cannot stand another penny more of an in- 
crease. Thirty-five percent of our income 
goes for rent now, and I know, I am sure, 
that our landlord shall raise the rent. My 
husband is trying to finish here at the uni- 
versity and I am out of a job—he is not on 
GI any longer. What a sordid picture to 
draw for you. . 
I had not planned this letter; forgive its 
hastiness. I am trying to point out to you 
one example of a student family in Min- 
neapolis. I can with fact write that there 
is no rent control in this city that is worth- 
while. 

I am pessimistic; let rent control go off. 
Who has it helped in this city but a sparse 
few? The few that have lived in an apart- 
ment for 5 years or more are helped (good 
for them), but not the mass of the people. 
People were scattered all over the country 
during the war; they weren't hanging on to 
an apartment so that 5 years hence they 
wouldn’t have to pay double to live. We 
were told there was a war to win. 

Again, let it go. When it really strikes 
home people will finally fight back. Only 
you know, but probably won't admit it, that 
the children who fought in New York for an 
increase in teacher's salaries were called 
Communist inspired; when we fight back 
we shall be considered thus. 

I write once more just let it get bad enough, 
people someday wake up. 

I hope that your secretary shall please be 
kind enough to have you read this letter 
that I have taken the time and effort to 
write and send. 

DELLA BAUER BASKIN. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

S. 2395. A bill to provide for payment of 
amounts due to mentally incompetent per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1556). 


FURTHER STUDY OF HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I report favorably an original 
resolution, which was unanimously ap- 
proved by the committee, directing fur- 
ther study by that committee of health 
problems, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 273) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare is hereby author- 
ized and directed through the Subcommit- 
tee on Health of the said committee to— 

(a) continue its study of the health prob- 
lems of the Nation and of legislative pro- 
posais relating thereto which have been 
referred to the said subcommittee, which 
study shall be primarily concerned with as- 
certaining the status, methods of operation, 
types, potentialities, and problems of health 
insurance plans in the United States, the 
activities of State and local governments in 
the field of health services, and of related 
matters in terms of their bearing on the 
objectives sought by those legislative pro- 
posals; 

(b) consult, in the course of such study, 
with Federal agencies administering health 
and related programs, with such other leg- 
islative committees of the Senate as are con- 
cerned with related matters, and with such 
other agencies, organizations, or persons as 
the subcommittee may desire to consult; 

(c) report to the Senate not later than 
February 1, 1951, the results of the study, 
together with such proposed legislation, if 
any, and such other recommendations as 
the subcommittee may deem desirable. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public. Welfare, through the said 
Subcommittee on Health, is authorized to 
sit and act at such times and in such places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Eighty-first Congress, to eta- 
ploy such consultants, clerical, and other as- 
sistance; to procure such printing and bind- 
ing; to require by subpena or otherwise the 


‘attendance of ‘such witnesses and the Pro- 


duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to administer such oaths; to take 
such testimony; and to make such expendi- 
tures, within the limits below set forth, as 
it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 

(b) The expenses incurred under this res- 
olution, which shall not exceed $42,500 shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 


REFORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
was referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation a list of records transmit- 
ted to the Senate by the Archivist of the 
United States that appeared to have no 
permanent value or historical interest, 
nee a report thereon pursuant to 

W. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 3577. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended, to extend its 
provisions to coffee; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 3578. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Gus 
Other Medicine; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

§.3579. A bill for the relief of Midship- 
man Willis Howard Dukelow, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. NEELY (by request) : 

S. 8580. A bill authorizing loans from the 
United States Treasury for the expansion of 
the District of Columbia water system, and 
authorizing the United States to pay for 
water and water services secured from the 
water system; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 3581. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Stanis- 
lawa Karczewska Kilarski; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE (by request): 

S. 3582. A bill to authorize revision of the 
procedures employed in the administration 
of certain trust funds administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 3588. A bill for the relief of Alfonso 
Terramagra; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dielary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3584. A bill to amend the act of June 
9, 1906 (34 Stat. 227) entitled “An act 
granting land to the city of Albuquerque 
for public purposes”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 3585. A bill for the relief of Dodge 
County, Wis.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 3586. A bill for the relief of Charles de 
Than; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. THOMAS of Utah introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 180, to suspend until De- 
cember 31, 1950, the application of certain 
Federal laws with respect to attorneys em- 
ployed by the Subcommittee on Labor-Man- 
agement Relations of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare in connection 
with the study and investigation ordered by 
Senate Resolution 140, Eighty-first Congress, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 


INVESTIGATION OF FIELD OF LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS—EMPLOY- 
MENT OF COUNSEL 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
joint resolution which, if enacted, will 
have the effect of exempting from the 
statute which restricts Government 
lawyers and others from activities in 
matters in which the Government has an 
interest, members of the staff of the 
special Subcommittee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, and I ask unanimous 
consent that a brief statement by me be 
printed in the RECORD 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution. will he received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objection, 
the statement presented by the Senator 
from Utah will be printed in the RECORD, 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 180) to 
suspend until December 31, 1950, the ap- 
plication of certain Federal laws with 
respect to attorneys employed by the 
Subcommittee on Labor-Management 
Relations of the Senate Committee on 
Lsbor and Public Welfare in connection 
with the study and investigation ordered 
by Senate Resolution 140, Eighty-first 
Congress, introduced by Mr. THOMAS of 
Utah, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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The statement presented by Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 

Although I have not had cccasion to re- 
quest the Congress to exempt anyone em- 
ployed on committee staffs of which I have 
been chairman up to this time, I am in- 
formed that it is not a rare practice in any 
sense in order to attract good attorneys and 
other professional men and women for short- 
time assignments in the legislative branch, to 
make such an exemption. 

This matter was presented by the Counsel 
of the Labor-Management Relations Sub- 
committee in connection with some prospec- 
tive appointments. On a proper motion 
made by a Senator, it was ordered by the sub- 
committee that the resolution be introduced 
and referred. 

I may say that there is an understanding in 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
that a vote to place a matter on the calendar 
or otherwise to further its passage carries, 
as a matter of Committee policy, a reserva- 
tion that a given Senator may later, if he 
desires to do so, oppose the self-same 
measure, So far as I now know, there is no 
prospective objection to the proposal, and on 
the contrary, the Subcommittee by its ac- 
tion is in the position of expressing a desire 
for its passage. 

I ask for the appropriate reference of my 
resolution. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAUSE OF INCREAS- 


ING UNEMPLOYMENT IN CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Tuomas], I submit for appropriate 
reference a resolution, and ask that it be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 274) was read 


by the Chief Clerk, and referred to the 


Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, as follows: 

Resolved, That. the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make an investigation of the 
cause or causes of increasing unemployment 
in the coal, oil, silver, zinc, lead, and railroad 
industries. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem proper, to the Senate 
on or before the twenty-fifth day of June 
1950. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE RELATING TO EXEMPTIONS FROM 
TAX ON ADMISSIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I submit for appropriate reference 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to House bill 3905, to amend sec- 
tion 3121 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
relating to exemptions from tax on ad- 
missions, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to make a short 
e--planation of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table, and, without objection, the 
Senator from Oklahoma may proceed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. At pres- 
ent, Mr. President, home missionary so- 
cieties, religious and church groups, edu- 
cational associations, high school glee 
clubs, and American Legion benefit pro- 
grams, have to pay a tax on admissions. 
That was not so formerly. My amend- 
ment, if agreed to, would give the local 
district collector of internal revenue the 
cpportunity and authority to waive such 
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taxes in cases where it could be shown 
that there was no profit to accrue to 
anyone. If the amendment shall be 
agreed to when it is called up, it will have 
that effect. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res, 182) authorizing the printing of a 
revised edition of the Biographical Di- 
rectory of the American Congress up to 
and including the Eightieth Congress, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Benjamin J. Chester, and sundry other 
candidates for appointment and promo- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE WEEK—PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE GOVERNOR OF NEW 
YORK 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have incorporated in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of this brief 
statement the text of a proclamation by 
the Governor of the State of New York 
proclaiming the period May 13 through 
May 20, 1950, as National Defense Week 
in New York State. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 
STATE OF New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany. 

There can be no man, woman, or child in 
our great country who does not pray con- 
stantly and fervently that we do not become 
involved in another war. Nevertheless, our 
aspirations to peace must not blind us to the 
facts of our times. We cannot afford to 
overlook the painful fact that we are en- 
gaged in a cold war with a powerful and 
ruthless enemy and we need to remain alert 
to the constant danger of the most destruc- 
tive hostilities that ever will have afflicted 
mankind. 

Our vital necessity to be strong and remain 
strong is too obvious to require argument. 
Many reports in our newspapers and maga- 
zines are discouraging, in fact alarming. We 
must never again make the mistake of under- 
estimating the potential enemy. Our pray- 
ers for peace should be combined with pray- 
ers that we may never again enter another 
war as unprepared as we were in 1917 and, 
still more disastrously, again in 1941. 

Preparedness demands the vigilance not 
merely of elected and appointed officials, but 
of the people at large—of every loyal Ameri- 
can citizen. For this reason it is desirable 
that we set aside a period for calling par- 
ticular attention to our national defense. 
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Now, therefore, I, Thomas E. Dewey, Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, do hereby pro- 
claim the period of May 13 through May 20, 
1950, as national-defense week in New York 
State. 

I also proclaim May 20, 1950, as Armed 
Forces Day, and I invite the mayors of cities 
and chief executive officers of other munici- 
palities throughout the State to issue procla- 
mations calling for celebration of that day 
in such manner as to honor the Armed 
Forces of the United States and of our own 
State in particular. 

As commander in chief of the National 
Guard of New York State I direct the chief 
of staff to the Governor to mark the day 
with appropriate ceremonies, and to coop- 
erate with Federal authorities and civic 
bodies in suitable observances. 

I urge my fellow citizens to give public 
understanding and support to the Armed 
Forces, both Regular and Reserve, in order to 
assist them to attain and maintain the 
strength necessary to discharge their grave 
responsibilities. 

I call upon my fellow citizens to display 
the flag of the United States at their homes 
on Armed Forces Day and to participate in 
exercises expressive of our recognition of the 
skill, gallantry, and uncompromising devo- 
tion to duty characteristics of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and of the State 
in the carrying out of their missions. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 9th day of May in the year of our 
Lord 1950. 

Tomas E. DEWEY. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES C. HAGERTY, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


SPEECHES. BY THE PRESIDENT AT 
WENDOVER AND RAWLINGS, WYO. 


[Mr. O'MAHONEY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrconn the 
speech delivered by the President at Wend- 
over, Wyo., on May 9, 1950, and the speech 
delivered by the President later the same day 
at Rawlings, Wyo., which appear in the 
Appendix.) 


HAWAII'S CLAIM TO STATEHOOD— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR KNOWLAND 


[Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
made by him on May 6, 1950, before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with reference to Hawaii's claim to state- 
hood, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF ISRAEL - ADDRESS BY 
GOVERNOR DEWEY, OF NEW YORK 


IMr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp the address de- 
livered by Governor Dewey, of New York, at 
the mass demonstration and pageant spon- 
sored by the Zionist Organization of America 
in celebration of the second anniversary of 
the establishment of the State of Israel, 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
May 11, 1950, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


PETROLEUM IMPORTS—STATEMENT BY 
INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA 
[Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and 

obtained leave to have printed in the REC- 

oRD a statement on petroleum imports pre- 
sented at the midyear meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America, 

held in Los Angeles, Calif,, on May 7 to 9, 

1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 

IMPORTATION OF CZECH-MADE SHOES— 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 
IMr. SALTONSTALL asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrconn an edi- 
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torial entitled “Czech Shoe Probe,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Traveler on May 8, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


UNREASONABLE RESTRAINTS BY LABOR 
MONOPOLIES—EDITORIAL FROM COL- 
LIER’S 
[Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an 

editorial entitled What's to Keep John L. 

From Doing It Again?” published in Col- 

lier’s for May 20, 1950, which appears in the 

Appendix.} 


THE COFFEE SITUATION—LATIN- 
AMERICAN LETTER 
{Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrconn Hanson's 
Latin-American letter, dated May 13, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix of the REC- 
onp.] 


THE RAILROAD STRIZE—ARTICLES 
FROM NEW YORE TIMES 

[Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrconp an article 
headed “Rail strike jobless increase Two 
trains shot at, fireman hit,” and another 
article headed “Many cities feel first ef- 
fects of railroad tie-up,” both published 
in the New York Times of May 12, 1950, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE—ARTICLE FROM 
BALTIMORE SUN 


[Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an article en- 
titled Lay-offs Near 158,000 Mark in Rail 
Strike,” published in the Baltimore Sun of 
May 12, 1950, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE—ITEM FROM 
THE NEWS TICKER 
[Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp a portion of the item from the news 
ticker dealing with the railroad strike, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


DECENTRALIZING THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT—ARTICLE BY SENATOR 
WILEY 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Decentralizing the Federal Govern- 
ment,” written by him and published in the 
spring issue of the magazine Air Affairs, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP WEEK; UNDER- 
STANDING CHECKS AND BALANCES— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD AND STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR WILEY 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Good Citizen Quiz,” published in the 

Washington Times-Herald of May 11, 1950, 

and a supplementary statement prepared by 

him on the subject Understanding Amer- 
ica, which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE BRANNAN PLAN—ARTICLE BY ALLAN 
B. KLINE 
[Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Cheaper Food—Promise or Political 
Lure?” by Allan B. Kline, from Collier’s for 
May 13, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
CONTRIBUTION OF THE MARSHALL PLAN 
TO SALVATION OF EUROPE—LETTER 
FROM CHARLES E. SCOTT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Rxconxp a letter written 
by Mr. Charles E. Scott, president of the 
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North Dakota State Teachers College, 
located at Dickinson, N. Dak. Mr. Scott 
has been in Germany, and the letter 
gives his views of conditions there, par- 
ticularly in relation to the contribution 
of the Marshall plan. 

I might add that I have a telegram 
from Mr. Scott authorizing me to have 
the letter printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Dickinson, N. Dak., April 13, 1950. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Lancer: Ever since my re- 
turn from Germany last June, where I served 
as consultant to the education branch under 
military government for 2144 months, I have 
thought about writing you to give you the 
benefit of my observations and impressions, 
I do not claim to be an authority on Ameri- 
can affairs overseas. Take these suggestions 
for what they are worth. 

One cannot help but be impressed over 
there with the tremendous flow of American 
dollars. The spread of American activities 
throughout the country is quite evident. 

I found the German people apparently rea- 
sonably well clothed and reasonably well fed. 
I was surprised when I arrived, April 15, to 
see the display of goods in the German store 
windows and the stores were well stocked. 
I was told this situation was of only 3 
months’ duration and that 3 months prior 
to my arrival the stores had nothing to sell. 
The Germans were very frank to give the 
Marshall plan credit for improving economic 
conditions. There is still a great deal of 
poverty and hardship, due to the fact that 
prices were high and income very low. Prices 
were about the same as ours, a little higher, 
and incomes about one-third of ours for 
comparable work. 

I believe that the Marshall plan served a 
very useful purpose as a “stopgap ald.“ I 
believe by means of it we saved western Eu- 
rope from communism. I do not believe 
much of it is necessary for that purpose at 
this time. I think we must help western 
Europe on the road to economic recovery. 
Either we help Germany restore her economy, 
which may even mean a measure of rearma- 
ment and certainly the restoration of some 
of her heavy industries, or we can continue 
feeding them. Personally, I think we should 
say to all western Europe, No more dollars 
until you have your house in order.” I would 
even go so far as to insist on a united western 
Europe, by whatever name it may be called. 

While I am in the mood, I would like to 
give you my points of view on several other 
matters. 

Among all the people I associate with the 
feeling is very strong that Congress should 
check Federal expenditures. One need not 
be an economist to know that to continue 
the present spending plan must lead to bank- 
ruptcy. Nearly everyone I visit with feels 
that expediting further implementation of 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion is of prime importance, 

While I should like to see aid for educa- 
tion and feel that it is much more deserving 
than some other types of Federal spending, 
I am willing to sacrifice that provided econ- 
omy will be effected along other lines of 
Federal spending. 

I hope that Congress will not ease up on 
the law governing the admission of displaced 
persons. I know that there is tremendous 
pressure on Congress from some special in- 
terests to do so. I hope Congress will not 
yield to those pressure groups who would 
open the floodgates. This does not mean a 
all that I am opposed to admission of a rea- 
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sonable number of such persons, provided 
they are carefully screened. 
I didn't mean to write at such length when 
I began. I hope these observations will be 
of some value to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. Scott, President. 


PROPOSED INTEGRATION OF WISCONSIN 
RETIREMENT FUND WITH FEDERAL 
SOCIAL-SECURITY SYSTEM — STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR WILEY, AND COM- 
MUNICATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement prepared by me 
regarding an amendment I propose to 
offer to integrate the Wisconsin retire- 
ment fund with the Federal social-se- 
curity system. I also ask to have printed 
several communications regarding this 
subject, together with an article by Fred- 
erick N. McMillan, executive director of 
the Wisconsin Retirement Fund. 

There heing no objection, the state- 
ment, communications, and article were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY— 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
To INTEGRATE WISCONSIN RETIREMENT FUND 
WITH FEDERAL SOCIAL-SECURITY SYSTEM 
On March 3, I placed in the Appendix of 

the Recorp, on page A2547, a copy of an 

excellent statement made by the executive 
director of the Wisconsin Retirement Fund, 

Mr. Frederick McMillan, urging the inte- 

gration of the 25,000 active individuals and 

4,000 inactive employees covered under that 

fund with the Federal soclal-securty system 

which will be broadened under the legisla- 
tion now before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

At that time, hearings on H. R. 6000 had 
just been concluded in committee. I had 
respectiully urged the committee to adopt 
the amendment suggested by Mr. McMil- 
lan—an amendment which incidentally, 
would not harm any individual, any teacher, 
any policeman, any fireman, covered under 
municipal, county, or State retirement sys- 
tems in Wisconsin or elsewhere in the Nation. 
The pioneering Wisconsin Retirement Fund 
is entirely unique, Wisconsin being the only 
State which has made provision for integra- 
tion of its fund with a broadened Federal 
coverage. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE UNFORTUNATELY REJECTED 

OUR AMENDMENT 

Unfortunately, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee rejected Mr. McMillan’s amendment 
and decided that no individual now covered 
under State or local retirement systems 
should be included under the broadened Fed- 
eral coverage, although individuals not now 
covered could be inclued provided the State 
entered into an agreement with the Federal 
Government, 


SENATOR M’CARTHY AND I WILL OFFER 
AMENDMENT 

Based on the committee's rejection of the 
McMillan amendment, it is my intention to 
offer, when the social-security bill comes 
up, an amendment cosponsored by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
and myself. We feel that this amendment 
will provide elementary justice for the em- 
ployees covered under the Wisconsin retire- 
ment fund. 

From the inception of the Wisconsin sys- 
tem there has been written into the law 
provision for integration. The actual result 
of the amendment which the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin and I will propose would be 
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that the contributions of employees and gov- 
ernmental units to the Wisconsin retirement 
fund would be reduced by the amount of 
their respective contributions to social se- 
curity. However, the employees themselves 
would then receive the full benefit of social 
security and they would retain without 
change all of the accumulated credits which 
they have developed under the Wisconsin 
retirement fund. Moreover, they would 
continue to build up additional credits under 
our State's retirement fund. 

By diligent search of all of the implica- 
tions of this proposal, we haye not been able 
to locate a single individual who would be 
harmed in the slightest by this proposal, 
but on the contrary, we know that there 
would be tremendous aid to the folks who 
would be covered, 

WHY DISCRIMINATE AGAINST PUBLIC EMPLOYEES? 

It seems very unfair that private industry 
should have its individuals receive both pri- 
vate pensions and supplementary Federal 
coverage while other groups are denied that 
right. Why should public employees be left 
out of the picture and discriminated against? 
I particularly want to point out that if an 
individual leaves public employment and 
enters private employment under the pres- 
ent situation, he would completely lose all 
of his credits which he had accumulated in 
public employment, 

Let me also point out that if the State of 
Wisconsin and the various municipalities 
under our State's retirement fund are abso- 
lutely barred from including public em- 
ployees under the social security system, 
each of these governmental units will have 
great difficulty in trying to recruit and retain 
qualified employees. Would not an indi- 
vidual think twice before going to work for 
a Wisconsin county or municipality when 
this individual knows that his dependents 
and survivors would be denied the full pro- 
tection which would be provided by Federal 
social security? Inevitably this fact will 
serve to deemphasize employment in the 
counties and municipalities, but Mr. Presi- 
dent, I for one maintain that it is up to the 
Congress to strengthen State, county, and 
local governments rather than to see them 
further weakened. 

Let me reiterate, I respect the convictions 
of those groups which definitely do not want 
to be covered under the Federal system. I 
refer to the teachers, the policemen, the fire- 
men who are content with their individual 
retirement funds. But I do not feel and I am 
sure they do not feel that their desire to stay 
out of Federal coverage should interfere with 
the rights of individuals who want to come 
in under Federal coverage. 

BROAD COVERAGE OF WISCONSIN FUND 

Let me point out that the Wisconsin re- 
tirement fund now includes all eligible em- 
ployees of some 76 Wisconsin cities, 15 vil- 
lages, 37 counties, and 33 other local govern- 
ments in my State. 

I have in my hand a message just received 
from Mr. A. J. Thelen, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin County Boards Association 
endorsing the amendment which the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin and I will offer. I 
ask that this letter be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point along with several 
other messages, and an article by Mr. McMil- 
lin published in the Wisconsin State Journal 
of April 26, 1950. 

It is my earnest hope, moreover, that 
Members of the Senate will give their con- 
sideration to the Wisconsin retirement fund 
amendment which we will offer, which will 
not harm any of their or our constituents, 
but which will definitely help some 30,000 
Wisconsin people and their families. The 
amendment will be so worded, I assure my 
colleagues, so that only the unique Wis- 
consin retirement fund will be covered. 
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WISCONSIN COUNTY 
Boarps ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., May 9, 1950. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator WEY: The counties of Wis- 
consin have for the past 6 years petitioned 
Members of our Federal Congress to amend 
the present social-security law so as to inte- 
grate the present State and municipal re- 
tirement system with the provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act so that county 
employees under the Wisconsin retirement 
system may also be brought under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance system. 

We are happy to know that you are going 
to support such an amendment from the 
floor to H. R. 6000 stating that the exclusion 
of existing retirement systems shall not be 
applicable to any retirement system where 
integration with social security already is 
provided for by law as it is in Wisconsin. 

I know that you are familiar with the rea- 
sons why integration of the State and Federal 
systems is desirable and, therefore, I will not 
burden you with any more of the details. 

This letter is written to you to assure you 
that the Wisconsin County Boards Associa- 
tion in its last three annual conventions has 
unanimously recommended the adoption of 
an amendment similar to that which is now 
being proposed. 

With best of wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
WISCONSIN COUNTY 
BOARDS ASSOCIATION, 
By A. J. THELAN. 
MIDDLETON, Wis., May 10, 1950. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully urge you to do everything 
you can to make possible the integration of 
the Wisconsin retirement fund with social 
security. 

VILLAGE OF MIDDLETON, 
AND VILLAGE EMPLOYEES, 
A. C. DAHLK, Clerk. 


Mapison, Wis., May 10, 1950. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
` Senate Ofice Building: 

Urge you introduce and support amend- 
ment H. R. 6000 suggested by F. N. MacMillin 
permitting Wisconsin to integrate retirement 
system social security. 

WISCONSIN STATE 
EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, 
Roy E. Kusrera, 
Executive Secretary. 


Cupany, Wis., May 11, 1950. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

On behalf of the city of Cudahy employees 
who are now under the Wisconsin retirement 
fund I urge you to do everything to make 
possible the integration of the Wisconsin 
retirement fund with social security by sub- 
mitting an amendment to H. R. 6000 as is 
now provided for by law under the Wisconsin 
system. It would be discriminatory to deny 
public employees the opportunity to have 
both social security and a supplementary 
retirement plan as is now common for those 
in business and industry. 

VINCENT ToTKA, 
Mayor, City of Cudahy. 


(By Frederick N. McMillin, executive director, 
Wisconsin retirement fund) 

The decision as to whether the Wisconsin 
Retirement Fund will be made fully effective 
for the 25,000 active employees and 4,000 in- 
active public employees included thereunder 
will be made by Congress in the near future. 

This retirement system was established by 
the legislature in 1943 and in addition to 
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State employees now includes all eligible em- 
ployees of 76 cities, 15 villages, $7 counties, 
and 33 other local governments in Wis- 
consin. 

The plan was devised with the assumption 
that eventually the covered employees would 
also be included under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system (Social Se- 
curity). ‘Then the State system would auto- 
matically be transformed into a supple- 
mentary retirement system as is becoming 
increasing prevalent in private business and 
industry. 

Public employees have been excluded from 
Social Security because Congress is barred 
. by the Federal Constitution from requiring 
the State or any municipality to pay what 
the private employer pays to Social Security. 
It must be done on a voluntary basis, and 
that is provided for in H. R. 6000 which the 
House of Representatives passed last October 
and which is now pending before the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 

This bill would make effective section 
66.903 (2) (b) of the Wisconsin statutes 
which would integrate the State system with 
Social Security. 

Under this the payments by individuals 
and by the governmental unit to the Federal 
system would be deducted from the payments 
made under the State system, with the result 
that the total cost would remain about the 
same. 

Each person would then receive all the 
benefits possible under Social Security and 
he would likewise accumulate substantial 
benefits under the State system. The State 
benefits would be reduced because of the 
lower payments. 

Here are some reasons why such integra- 
tion is desirable: 

One. It would be discriminatory to deny 
public employees the opportunity to have 
both Sccial Security and a supplementary 
retirement plan, a combination now common 
for those in business and industry. 

Two. Since payments by workers and em- 
ployees to Social Security are meeting only 
a fraction of the ultimate full cost, the differ- 
ence must eventually be paid by taxpayers. 
To provide comparable benefits under the 
Wisconsin plan would require substantial in- 
creases in payments by individuals and by 
the governmental units. It is unreasonable 
to expect those under the Wisconsin retire- 
ment fund to help pay the cost of social 
security with-ut participating in the bene- 
fits. Neither should Wisconsin taxpayers 
be required to help finance social security 
and also increase their payments to the State 
system to provide the same benefits. 

Three. Each person under the State system 
would naturally benefits to the extent that 
his total annuity from both systems would 
be increased in the aggregate. For example, 
a person at $250 per month under the State 
system from 45 to 65 could retire on about 
$66 per month, but under both systems it 
would range from $130 to $161. 

Four. A wife with minor children receives 
from the State fund only a refund of her hus- 
band’s contributions if he dies while work- 
ing, or a small death benefit. Under H. R. 
6000 she might receive as much as $150 per 
month. 

Five. Of 1,279 now receiving annuities un- 
der the State system, only 116 selected the 
option where the annuity continues for the 
widow or other survivor (but at the expense 
of a substantial reduction in the annuity). 
Social Security makes substantial provision 
for a surviving widow. 

Six. The average life annuity now paid by 
the State system is $48 per month. The sys- 
tem is based on half pay at 65 after 35 years 
of service. Actually, the average length of 
governmental service of those now retired 
was only 21 years, 
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Seven. While 49 persons are now receiving 
an annuity under the State system because 
of total and permanent disability, this aver- 
ages only $39 per month. The pending bill 
would provide substantially higher benefits. 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. DARBY. Mr. President, the news- 
papers of the small towns dotting the 
United States reflect the solid, sound 
thinking of people who are concerned 
about what is happening to our financial 
and economic structure. 

Mr. Frank C. Sands is editor of the 
Independence Daily Reporter, president 
of the chamber of commerce and a 
wounded veteran, decorated for bravery, 
of World War I. This capable and dis- 
tinguished editor has expressed the feel- 
ings of his community in an excellent 
editorial, Tell Em To Quit, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it inserted 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TELL ‘Em To Quir 


Independence, Kans., knows a great deal 
about Washington, D. C.; but how much does 
Washington, D. C., know about Independ- 
ence, Kans.? Not enough. 

Washington, meaning the Federal Govern- 
ment, doubtless knows more about Inde- 
pendence than it did before cur fellow 
townsman, HERBERT A. (Hus) MEYER, first 
went to the National Capital to represent the 
third district, but it should know more 
about what the people in this and similar 
towns are thinking. 

Washington knows the thoughts of the 
generals like New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and about the colonels and majors, too. But 
sergeants are the backbone of an army and 
Washington does not hear the voices of the 
sergeant towns very clearly. 

What are the sergeants like? Many will 
boast in chamber of commerce terms, as 
does Independence, of their payrolls, com- 
mercial establishments and good living. 
Most have some special features, as Inde- 
pendence does in its exceptionally fine park, 
its buffalo ranch, its site of the first night 
baseball game ever played in regularly 
scheduled professional league competition. 
They, like Independence, will talk of their 
fine schools, churches and homes, 

Independence thinks it is above average 
and few small cities like it are so lacking in 
local pride that they do not believe they also 
are above average. Whether they are or not, 


their people are in general good Americans - 


who have more time to think than city 
dwellers. They do not have to spend so 
much time in just getting from one place to 
another; they waste no thought on policy 
games, betting on the races, night clubs, or 
any of the many other distractions that bulk 
large in the minds of city dwellers, 

The small town man talks more politics. 
He thinks more and worries more about what 
is going on in Washington and what Wash- 
ington is doing to the country. 

What is he thinking about now? 

As the editor prepares to leave soon for a 
visit to Washington, there is one remark 
most often spontaneously made to him: 

“Tell em to quit wasting so much of our 
money.” 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


UNITED STATES TAX COURT—JOHN W. 
KERN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
any further routine matters? If not, the 
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Senator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL] is 
recognized. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I rise 
for two purposes: First, to mention to 
the Senate an effect of a procedure which 
the Senate frequently follows with re- 
spect to confirmations of nominations, 
which the President makes, from time to 
time, of officers of the United States; 

Second, to ask, though without en- 
deavoring at the moment to suggest the 
answer to the question, What should the 
Senate do in view of said effect of the 
procedure which has just been men- 
tioned? 

The procedure to which reference is 
made is that of the Vice President, or 
other Presiding Officer for the time being, 
making announcement promptly after 
confirmation of a nomination has oc- 
curred that “Without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified”, after which an- 
nouncement there is the silence which 
constitutes absence of objection. In 
mentioning an effect of that procedure, 
I make no criticism of the Vice President, 
any Presiding Officer for the time being, 
or the Senate itself. 

The action taken, as aforesaid, 
promptly after confirmation of a nomi- 
nation has occurred, directing that the 
President shall be notified, may seem, 
in the absence of further information as 
to the effect of such action, to constitute 
only an appropriate courtesy to the Pres- 
ident, By such notification, however, 
much more than the rendition of a cour- 
tesy is accomplished. 

There is in a statute of at least one 
State a definition of certain brief terms 
employed in certain deeds of conveyance, 
which definition causes those brief terms 
to include a much more comprehensive 
meaning than would appear from the 
terms themselves. Thus, by the terms 
of a statute of the State of Missouri, the 
term “grant, bargain and sell” in all con- 
veyances in which any estate of inherit- 
ance in fee simple is limited, shall, unless 
restrained by expressed terms contained 
in such conveyances, be construed to be 
three certain expressed covenants, which 
are set forth in the statute. 

In the case of the procedure consti- 
tuted by the statement to the Senate, 
“Without objection, the President will be 
notified”, followed by the absence of ob- 
jection, there is likewise an accomplish- 
ment of much more than might at first 
glance be realized to be the effect of such 
language and absence of objection. 

Upon investigation, one will realize or 
discover that not alone a courtesy to the 
President is achieved by that procedure, 
but that further and far-reaching re- 
sults may also be produced by that pro- 
cedure. The notification to the Presi- 
dent, of course, constitutes the trans- 
mission of official information that cer- 
tain action has been taken by the Senate. 
The ordering of immediate notification 
is, however, tantamount to conferring 
on him a further and highly important 
authority, namely, the authority to com- 
plete the appointment of the person 
whose nomination has been confirmed. 

Indeed, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of United 
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States v. Smith (286 U. S. 6, loc. cit. 35), 
said: 

The natural meaning of an order of noti- 
fication to the President is that the Senate 
consents that the appointment be forthwith 
completed and that the appointee take office. 


Mr. President, what is the effect of 
such notification of the President, his 
completion of the appointment of the 
nominee, the taking of the oath of office 
by the nominee, and his entry on the dis- 
charge of his duties, upon an attempt 
subsequently made by the Senate to re- 
consider its act of confirmation of his 
nomination? 

In the consideration of that question, 
I confine myself solely to the specific cir- 
cumstances that— 

(a) The President, following the re- 
ceipt of notification of the advice and 
consent by the Senate to a nomination, 
shall have signed and, through the De- 
partment of State, delivered to the nom- 
inee a commission purporting to appoint 
him to the office to which he had previ- 
ously been nominated by the nomination 
which the Senate had advised and to 
which it had consented; 

(b) The nominee shall have taken the 
oath of office and shall have undertaken 
forthwith to discharge the duties of the 
office to which he shall have been nom- 
inated; 

(e) Subsequent to the signature and 
delivery, as aforesaid, to the nominee of 
such commission, his taking the oath of 
office and his undertaking, as aforesaid, 
to discharge the duties of such office, 
the Senate shall have adopted a motion 
to reconsider said nomination and also a 
motion to request the President to re- 
turn the resolution of confirmation 
which had passed into his possession; 
and 

(d) The President shall have been 
notified in due course by the receipt by 
him of the resolution of the Senate that 
he be requested to return to the Senate 
the resolution advising and consenting 
to the appointment of such nominee to 
be such officer. 

I am not discussing a case in which, 
notification of the President having 
theretofore occurred, subsequently but 
prior to the adoption of a motion to re- 
consider the nomination or prior to the 
adoption of a motion to request the Pres- 
ident to return the resolution of con- 
firmation there (a) shall not have oc- 
curred the signature of a commission, or 
(b) chall not have occurred the delivery 
as aforesaid of the commission, or (c) 
shall not have occurred the taking by 
the nominee of the oath of office, or (d) 
shall not have occurred an entry by the 
nominee on the discharge of the duties 
of the office, to which he shall have been 
nominated. 

In the specific circumstances to which 
I am, as previously stated, in the con- 
sideration of the question confining my- 
self, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case which I have previ- 
ously mentioned—United States against 
Smith—said, loco citato 30: 

The sole question presented is one of law. 
Did the Senate have the power, on the next 
Gay of executive session, to reconsider its 
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vote advising and consenting to the appoint- 
ment of George Otis Smith, although mean- 
while, pursuant to its order, the resolution 
of consent had been communicated to the 
President, and thereupon, the commission 
had issued, Smith had taken the oath of 
office and had entered upon the discharge of 
his duties? 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in that case affirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower court denying a peti- 
tion for a writ of quo warranto filed, in 
the name of the United States, pursuant 
to request by tie Senate of the district 
attorney of the District of Columbia to 
institute proceedings in quo warranto to 
test the right of the man, who had been 
so nominated, to hold office. 

The Court thus held that, in the cir- 
cumstances which I have recited, and to 
which I am confining myself, the Senate 
did not have power, on the next day of 
executive session, to reconsider its vote 
advising and consenting to the appoint- 
ment of the nominee. The attention of 
the Senate is, however, today again 
called to the facts that, in the Smith 
case, between the vote advising and con- 
senting to the appointment and the 
adoption by the Senate of the motion to 
reconsider and of the motion to request 
the President to return the resolution of 
confirmation, the resolution of consent 
had been communicated to the Presi- 
dent, the commission had been issued, 
having been signed by the President and, 
through the Department of State, hav- 
ing been delivered to the nominee, and 
said nominee had taken the oath of 
office and had entered upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of the office to which 
he had been nominated. 

One effect, therefore, of the notifica- 
tion of the President, promptly after 
confirmation of a nomination, that such 
confirmation has occurred is to render 
the Senate powerless to reconsider under 
its rule XXXVIII its vote advising and 
consenting to such nomination if, prior 
to the attempt to reconsider such vote, 
the resolution of consent shall have been 
communicated to the President, he shall 
have signed, and through the Depart- 
ment of State delivered, a commission to 
the nominee purporting to appoint him 
the officer to fill the office to which he 
had been nominated, and the nominee 
shall have taken the oath of office and 
undertaken forthwith to discharge the 
duties of said office. 

If such notification had not been 
ordered by the Senate there would under 
said rule XXXVIII, have existed in every 
Senator voting in the majority on the 
confirmation of the nomination the right 
to move for a reconsideration on the 
same day on which the vote was taken, 
or on either of the next 2 days of actual 
executive session of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point there be set forth 
in my remarks a copy of clauses 3 and 4 of 
said rule XXXVIII. In order that there 
may be no confusion by the use of the 
word “clauses”, I state that by “clause 
3” I mean that portion of rule XXXVIII 
which begins with the words “When a 
nomination is confirmed or rejected,” 
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and that by “clause 4” I mean that por- 
tion of rule XXXVIII which begins with 
the words “Nominations confirmed or re- 
jected by the Senate”. : 

There being no objection, clauses 3 
and 4 of Senate rule XXXVIII were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

3. When a nomination is confirmed or re- 
jested, any Senator voting in the majority 
may move for a reconsideration on the same 
day on which the vote was taken, or on 
either of the next 2 days of actual executive 
session of the Senate; but if a notification 
of the confirmation or rejection of a nomi- 
nation shall have been sent to the President 
before the expiration of the time within 
which a motion to reconsider may be made, 
the motion to reconsider shall be accom- 
panied by a motion to request the President 
to return such notification to the Senate. 
Any motion to reconsider the vote on a nomi- 
nation may be laid on the table without 
prejudice to the nomination, and shall be 
a final disposition of such motion. 

4. Nominations confirmed or rejected by 
the Senate shall not be returned by the 
Secretary to the President until the expira- 
tion of the time limited for making a motion 
to reconsider the same, or while a motion 
to reconsider is pending unless otherwise 
ordered by the Senate. 


Mr. DONNELL. The making and 
execution of such order of notification 
thus cuts short the power of reconsidera- 
tion under the circumstances which 
existed in the case, previously mentioned, 
of United States against Smith. 

That the power thus cut short by the 
making and execution of such order of 
notification is valuable cannot be 
doubted. In the argument for the 
Senate in said case of United States 
against Smith, it was pointed out, loco 
citato 11, that the Senate by its rules 
“formulated the practice of reconsidera- 
tion in order the better to reach a sound 
judgment in the confirmation of nomina- 
tions submitted by it“. In the sentence 
in which appears the quoted language 
the argument for the Senate in said 
Smith case thereafter employs the words 
“this valuable power“. In the United 
States against Smith case Mr. John W. 
Davis, with whom Mr. Alexander J. 
Groesbeck was on the brief, represented 
the United States Senate. 

Not only is the power thus cut short by 
the making and execution of such order 
of notification of the President valuable, 
but in addition the Supreme Court itself 
stated in the Smith case that notification 
before the expiration of the period for 
reconsideration is—to quote loco citato 
35— an exceptional procedure“. The 
Court further pointed out in that case 
that notification before the expiration 
of the period for reconsideration—to 
quote loco citato 35—“may be adopted 
only by unanimous consent of the 
Senate”. 

I have in these remarks mentioned an 
effect of the procedure which, though 
as pointed out by the Supreme Court is 
“an exceptional procedure“, is followed 
with great frequency in the Senate, and 
have indicated that said procedure cuts 
short a power which is valuable and was 
so described in behalf of the Senate in 
argument befcre the Supreme Court of 
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the United States, and is an exceptional 
procedure which may be adopted only by 
unanimous consent of the Senate. I 
shall not discuss at this time whether 
there are other effects of said procedure. 

The second purpose for which I today 
rose was, as stated, to ask, though with- 
out endeavoring at the moment to sug- 
gest the answer to, the question what 
should the Senate do in view of said 
effect, which I have mentioned, of this 
exceptional procedure. On the one 
hand, that procedure makes for speed. 
On the other hand that procedure cuts 
short, under the circumstances to which 
I have confined myself and perhaps 
under other circumstances, a practice 
which the Senate formulated by its 
rules, again to quote from the argument 
for the Senate in the Supreme Court in 
the Smith case, “in order the better to 
reach a sound judgment in the confirma- 
tion of nominations submitted to it“. 

I respectfully submit to the Senate for 
its consideration the question which I 
have presented to it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, my 
colleague [Mr. JENNER] and I have dis- 
cussed the subject of Judge Kern’s nomi- 
nation and its confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. Judge Kern comes from the State 
of Indiana. I desire to give the Mem- 
bers of the Senate a few of the high- 
lights in the life of Judge Kern, and 
then I shall ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recor a sketch of his biog- 
raphy. I shall also touch the high 
spots of the Owens litigation; Mr. Owens 
being the gentleman who brought 
charges against Judge Kern. I shall 
then ask that detailed information con- 
cerning the litigation be placed in the 
RECORD. 

Judge John W. Kern was born in In- 
dianapolis in 1900. His father was the 
Democratic nominee for Vice President 
in. 1908. His father served as United 
States Senator from 1911 to 1917, during 
President Wilson’s administration, or at 
least during a portion of that adminis- 
tration, and he was the majority leader 
of the Senate. 

Judge Kern was mayor of the city of 
Indianapolis. He was elected as one of 
our superior court justices, and he served 
as United States Commissioner under 
both Judge Anderson and Judge Baltzell 
from 1923 until 1930. 

Judge Kern is a graduate of Harvard 
Law School and enjoys a most splendid 
reputation in the State of Indiana. So 
far as my colleague and I personally 
know and have been able to ascertain 
from those who have been in a position 
to know Judge Kern, during his entire 
lifetime his record as to integrity and 
honesty, and as to his conduct as a judge 
and as the mayor of Indianapolis has 
been excellent. We know nothing par- 
ticularly of the merits of Mr. Owens’ 
charges. Ihave read the affidavit which 
he executed, and the many letters and 
telegrams which he has sent to Members 
of the Senate. 

I am not endeavoring at the moment 
in any way to reflect upon Mr. Owens’ 
sincerity, but I wish to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that the 
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litigation to which Mr. Owens objects 
and which he maintains was not prop- 
erly conducted. by Judge Kern, started 
in 1926 and had to do with Mr. Owens’ 
income-tax return for 1920. The litiga- 
tion has been going on from 1926 
through 1950. Three Federal courts 
have decided against Mr. Owens, in ad- 
dition to the decision of Judge Kern. 
The Supreme Court has twice denied 
review of the case. In other words, 
three Federal courts have found against 
him. Judge Kern, for the Tax Court, 
found against him, and the Supreme 
Court has twice refused to review the 
case. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have made a part of my re- 
marks 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. Is it not also a fact that 
the amount of the tax of Mr. Owens in 
1920, which was held to be $36,000, was 
reduced to approximately $28,000? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The amount of the 
tax in 1920 which the Internal Revenue 
Bureau claimed was due by Mr. Owens 
was $36,000, but Judge Kern, after re- 
viewing the case, reduced the amount 
to $28,000. 

Mr. JENNER. Is it not also a fact that 
no part of his tax, which has been owing 
since 1920, has yet been paid? : 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Not one single penny of either the 
$36,000 originally charged against Mr. 
Owens or of the $28,000 to which it was 
reduced by Judge Kern has been paid. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have made a part of my remarks, 
to be placed in the body of the RECORD at 
this point, a biographical sketch of Judge 
John W. Kern, and also a brief state- 
ment regarding the litigation in the 
cases of Owens against Commissioner, 
and United States against Owens, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEELY in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 
MEMORANDUM OF BIOGRAPHICAL Dara OF JOHN 

W. KIRN PREPARED BY SENATOR HOMER E. 

CaPEHART - 

Judge Jobn W. Kern was born in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in 1990. He is the son of John 
W. Kern, who was Democratic nominee for 
Vice President in 1908, who represented In- 
diana in the Senate of the United States from 
1911 to 1917, and who was majority leader of 
the Senate during the first administration of 
Woodrow Wilson. Judge Kern was educated 
in the public schools of Indianapolis until 
he was forced to withdraw by reason of seri- 
ous illness. He graduated from Washington 
and Lee University in 1920, and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1923. In the same 
year Judge Kern was appointed United States 
commissioner by Judge A. B. Anderson, then 
Federal judge for the district of Indiana, and 
served as United States commissioner under 
Judge Anderson and his successor, Robert C. 
Baltzell, from 1923 until 1930. In that year 
Judge Kern was elected judge of the Superior 
Court of Marion County, which is also the 
Court of Claims for the State of Indiana. 
Judge Kern served for Many years as secre- 
tary of the Indianapolis Bar Association, and 
was for 10 years professor of law at the In- 
diana Law School. After an interruption of 
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2 years and 9 months, during which he served 
as mayor of Indianapolis, Judge Kern re- 
sumed his judicial career when he was ap- 
pointed in 1937 as a member of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, which is now 
the Tax Court of the United States. He was 
confirmed by the Senate in September 1937 
to fill an unexpired vacancy on that tribunal. 
He was reappointed in 1938 and was again 
confirmed by the Senate. During his 13 years 
of service on the Tax Court Judge Kern's 
record on appeals was one of the best on that 
court. In 1949, although still a compara- 
tively Junior member of the court, he was 
chosen by his colleagues to act as presiding 
judge, in which capacity he now serves. 

Judge Kern is married and has one son, 
John W. Kern, 3d, who is a student at law 
school. He is a member of the Indianapolis 
Bar Association, the Federal Bar Association, 
the American Bar Association, and was re- 
cently elected a member of the American Law 
Institute. At the present time he is lecturer 
on Federal tax law at the law school of the 
University of Virginia. 

Prior to his recent reappointment to the 
Tax Court Judge Kern was overwhelmingly 
endorsed for such reappointment by the tax 
section of the American Bar Association, and 
was also recommended for reappointment by 
the State and City Bar Associations of New 
York, as well as by many other leaders in the 
profession. 

Throughout his 25 years of judicial service 
as United States commissioner, judge of the 
superior court, member of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals, and judge of the Tax 
Court of the United States, there has never 
been any criticism of his conduct as a judge 
or any imputation directed against his per- 
sonal honor or judicial integrity. 


IN RE LITIGATION OF OWENS v. COMMISSIONER 
AND UNITED STATES v. OWENS 


On December 13, 1922, O. O. Owens filed 
an amended Federal income-tax return for 
1920 claiming for the first time a deduction 
of $75,000 from his 1920 gross income. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue disal- 
lowed this deduction and determined a de- 
ficiency in the income tax of Owens for the 
year 1920 in the sum of $36,000. On April 
24, 1926, Owens instituted proceedings in 
the Board of Tax Appeals to litigate his tax 
liability for 1920. After various proceedings, 
which would take several pages to recite in 
detail, the case was finally set for trial on 
the Tulsa, Okla., calendar of cases on April 
10, 1939. On April 13, after some hearings 
on the merits, the case was continued for 
further hearings to Washington. Such fur- 
ther hearings were held on November 9 and 
10, 1989. After the case had been fully 
briefed by both parties, the case was decided 
in 1940 and the decision reduced the amount 
of Owens’ deficiency in tax from $36,000 to 
$28,000. After various motions to review 
had been overruled by Chairman Arundell 
and Acting Chairman Smith, Owens ap- 
pealed to the circuit court of appeals, and in 
1942 the circuit court affirmed Judge Kern’s 
decision. In the same year the Supreme 
Court denied a petition for certiorari filed 
by Owens. In 1947, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue not having been able to 
collect from Owens the tax determined to 
be due, filed an action for judgment in the 
District Court for the Northern District of 
Oklahoma to prevent the bar of the statute 
of limitations. In this action Owens again 
vigorously presented his contentions, but 
after a complete trial, the court decided 
against him. Thereupon Owens again ap- 
pealed to the circuit court and again the 
circuit court affirmed the action of the lower 
court. Owens again filed a petition for cer- 
tiorari with the Supreme Court, and on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1950, the Supreme Court again 
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denied certiorari. To date the Commis- 
sioner has not collected any of the taxes 
in dispute from Owens for the year 1920— 
30 years ago. 

During the course of the litigation, lasting 
from 1926 to 1950, three Federal courts have 
decided against Owens, in addition to the 
decision of Judge Kern, and the Supreme 
Court has denied review twice. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in the remarks of my colleague 
Mr. CAaPEHART] in regard to the Kern 
matter. Judge Kern has had a distin- 
guished career in Indiana, as did his 
father, and also in his assignment as 
Federal judge. The matter has been 
stated in some detail by my colleague, 
and to save the time of the Senate we 
decided to have the documents placed 
in the Recorp. We wanted the Senate 
to have full information on the subject. 
Judge Kern enjoys a good reputation in 
Indiana, and that reputation should not 
be treated lightly by this body. 


IMPLICATIONS OF INVESTIGATION OF 
COMMUNISTS—CHARACTER OF WIT- 
NESSES 


Mr. CHAVEZ obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I yield for that pur- 
pose, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Maybank 
Anderson Hill Millikin 
Brewster Hoey Mundt 
Bridges Holland Neely 

Butler Hunt O’Conor 
Byrd Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner Robertson 
Chapman Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Darby Kem Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Kerr Sparkman 
Dworshak Kilgore Stennis 
Eastland Knowland Taylor 

Ecton Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender Lenhy Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Lehman Thye 

Frear Lodge Tobey 
Fulbright Long Tydings 
George Lucas Watkins 
Gillette McCarthy Wherry 
Green McFarland Wiley 
Gurney McKellar Williams 
Hayden McMahon Withers 
Hendrickson Malone Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
the same feeling that was entertained by 
a great colleague who served in the 
Senate several years ago, Senator Reyn- 
olds, of North Carolina. When he 
would rise to speak, and realized that 
Senators were busy in committee meet- 
ings, or perhaps in conferences, he would 
say, “Well, anyway, I will speak to the 
American people.” This afternoon it is 
my purpose to address myself officially 
to the Senate of the United States, but 
mainly to the people of the United 
States, 

Mr. President, I rise to deal with a 
matter which I know is probably re- 
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garded as impolitic to discuss; un- 
pleasant realities are never popular. If 
what I am about to say is bitter and 
sharp it is because we have allowed our- 
selves to drift into a situation which can 
only be corrected by plain speaking and 
soul searching, and not by mincing words 
or sparing feelings. 

I was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 4 years, and have been a 
Member of the Senate for 15. I have 
had the honor to serve the people of 
New Mexico and the people of the United 
States in several positions of high trust. 
With my colleagues I have sponsored 
much legislation to improve the general 
welfare of our country. It has been my 
privilege to introduce many measures 
which are today on the statute books, 
designed to advance economic well-being 
for our citizens, promote the national 
defense, and strengthen the educational, 
social, and governmental institutions of 
this country. However, a man is ulti- 
mately measured by what he does in 
relation to his times, and the fact that 
we do our assigned duty adequately may 
not be enough; sometimes we must step 
out and sound the alarm. 

I should like to be remembered as the 
man who raised a voice—and I devoutly 
hope not a voice in the wilderness—at a 
time in the history of this body when we 
seem bent upon placing limitations on 
the freedom of the individual. I would 
consider all of the legislation which I 
have supported meaningless if I were to 
sit idly by, silent, during a period which 
may go down in history as an era when 
we permitted the curtailment of our 
liberties, a period when we quietly 
shackled the growth of men’s minds. 

It matters little if the Congress appro- 
priates hundreds of millions of dollars to 
check the erosion of the soil if we permit 
the erosion of our civil liberties, free in- 
stitutions, and the untrammeled pursuit 
of truth, 

Mr. President, I am referring to the 
current attempt to establish tests and 
criteria for the patriotism of United 
States citizens, the attempt to evaluate 
Americans by the political beliefs they 
hold, And I am deeply concerned lest 
the consequences of these attempts lead 
to the control of our acts and of our 
thoughts, and ultimately to the destruc- 
tion of our entire democratic way of life. 

We have embarked upon a course 
which breeds hysteria and confusion— 
a course so dangerous that few dare to 
oppose the drift lest they be the next 
marked for destruction. Particularly 
disturbing is the impetus which this 
trend is receiving from certain ill-con- 
sidered statements and actions emanat- 
ing from this very body. I must say that 
as a result the dignity of the Senate has 
already been seriously impaired. 

Mr. President, for the first time in my 
19 years in Congress, I make the delib- 
erate point of referring to my religion, 
I speak as a Roman Catholic. 

Nowadays a man who claims he is a 
Catholic is accorded special attention 
and authority when discussing commu- 
nism. This arises from the fact that the 
Catholic Church is correctly, unalterably 
opposed to communism which it regards 
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not only as immoral but also as a heresy. 
Because of the unique irreconcilability 
of catholicism to the Communist doc- 
trine a special obligation is imposed on 
anyone speaking on this subject while 
enjoying the status afforded by the 
church. I am certain that all devout 
Catholics have recognized this respon- 
sibility, and scrupulously avoided taking 
advantage of their position. For this 
reason it is particularly dangerous for 
an individual to use his Catholic stand- 
ing and the obvious public standing 
which this gives him in order to engage 
in specious and divisive attacks against 
his fellow citizens and against the con- 
cepts of freedom and the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I am not one to pose 
as a more religious man than my neigh- 
bor, a more devout Christian, or a more 
dutiful follower of the church, nor do I 
proclaim myself as the special protector 
and defender of the church. The church 
can do that very well itself. However, 
when I feel that the church which I 
revere is being used by an individual as 
a shield and a cloak to protect the pur- 
veyor of un-American, un-Christian, 
dubious testimony, I am compelled to 
identify what is going on and protest 
not only as a Catholic but as an 
American. 

Recently congressional committees and 
the general public have been provided 
with information regarding the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, in America, and particu- 
larly inside the United States Govern- 
ment, by the man Louis Budenz. He has 
been speaking not merely as a private 
citizen. Budenz has been speaking with 
special emphasis as a Catholic, investing 
his appearances and utterances with an 
added sanctity by virtue of the fact that 
he recently went through the forms of 
conversion to catholicism, 

My ancestors brought the cross to this 
hemisphere. Louis Budenz has been 
using this cross as a club. 

I stand in judgment of no man. It has 
always been my contention that in a 
democracy each man has the right to 
live his own life privately, and without 
the intrusion of self-appointed or offi- 
cial probers, provided he lives within the 
law and has a decent respect for the 
equal rights of his neighbor. 

However, when an individual deliber- 
ately sets himself up as a tribunal, as a 
public censor of the political and patri- 
otic conduct of his fellows, then it be- 
comes our duty to examine that indi- 
vidual’s qualifications for the role. We 
are entitled to know something of the 
career of Louis Francis Budenz, who has 
now been elevated to the unique position 
of America’s No. 1 professional witness 
in all matters concerning loyalty, patri- 
otism, and political reliability—a man 
who has been accepted in certain circles 
as the final authority, the arbiter of 
truth in the shadowy world of ideologies, 
conspiracies, and subversive intrigue. 

Budenz was born in Indianapolis. He 
married Gizzella Budenz in 1916 and was 
divorced by her for desertion in 1938. 

By his own admission, Budenz entered 
into relations with one Margaret Rogers 
while still married to Gizzella Budenz, 
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This before he became a Communist. 
He had three children by Margaret Rog- 
ers in 1934, 1937, and 1943 and then mar- 
ried her in 1945. Once in a while he 
exhibited some sense of decency. 

Under the laws of the State of New 
York Budenz was guilty of bigamy, as 
he was involved in a common-law mar- 
riage with Margaret Rogers while still 
legally wed to another woman. ; 

Finally, to afford him some relief from 
the hum-drum domesticity of two wives 
at the same time, he appears to have 
registered under various aliases in hotels 
in Pennsylvania, New York, and Con- 
necticut, concentrating his attentions on 
& certain Louise Gahen. Louise Gahen 
was Budenz’ adopted daughter—a rela- 
tionship which, though not directly bio- 
logical, is supposed to, in our society, in- 
volve certain proprieties and decencies 
on the part of the parent. 

Budenz likes to attribute his sordid 
past to the corrupting influence of the 
Communist Party, but this is hardly cor- 
rect inasmuch as his depravity reached 
its depth before he joined the Commu- 
nists in 1935, at the tender age of 44. 

Prior to becoming a Communist, Bu- 
denz had lived a life that was actively 
hostile to established society. He was 
arrested 21 times. He earned his living 
as a professional agitator, stirring up 
and inciting others, and participating in 
violent assaults against the communities 
where he was tolerated. 

Budenz confesses to being a full- 
fledged member of a subversive conspir- 
acy against the United States during the 
years of his admitted membership in the 
Communist Party. He admits engaging 
in conspiracies to commit murder and 
espionage. Typically, these admissions 
are made after the statutes of limita- 
tions have expired. Smart boy. Budenz 
is thus protected from any prosecution 
which he might otherwise face. That 
feature of American law he loves. 

While a member of the Communist 
Party, Budenz was evidently planning 
his next move. He left the party in 
1945 and advertised his conversion to 
Catholicism. He became holier than 
thou. Budenz’ resignation from the high 
councils of the Communist conspiracy 
obviously caused a sensation. He has 
enjoyed and profited from that sensation 
in the past 5 years—writing books and 
magazine articles, lecturing, holding 
press conferences, and testifying when- 
ever he has the opportunity, reveling in 
every minute of his new-found prosper- 
ity and sudden respectability. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I believe in clemency for sinners 
and in forgiving their sins; but with re- 
pentance should go humility, not hy- 
pocrisy. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Do I correctly understand 
that the Senator from New Mexico is of 
the opinion that this man Budenz is one 
who could be persuaded to lie under 
oath? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe he would do 
anything. Anyone who has been a Com- 
munist would do anything. Budenz 
claims he was brought by subpena before 
the subcommittee presided over by the 
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Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tynprnes], 
but I have looked at the record of the 
hearings of that subcommittee, and I 
defy anyone to show that Budenz was 
a reluctant witness. He was glad to 
appear there. He was eagerly and hope- 
fully anticipating that call. 

A bare word from him or a single hon- 
est admission that he did not know Mr. 
Lattimore would have resulted in Budenz 
being excused from appearing before the 
committee. But, instead, he developed 
the pose of a man holding the key to 
masses of valuable secret information. I 
will wager that he has a lot of it, too. 

On April 11, 1950, on a speaking en- 
gagement at Midland, Mich., the press 
questioned Budenz regarding a subpena 
to come to Washington. According to 
the United Press, Budenz said that the 
subpena came as a surprise. Accord- 
ing to the Associated Press, he had been 
expecting it. In answer to the direct 
question of whether he knew Dr. Latti- 
more, he declined to state whether he 
knew Lattimore or not. 

The “reluctant” witness was fearful 
lest he reveal the fact that he possessed 
no evidence and thus forfeit the oppor- 
tunity of playing the Washington cir- 
cuit—kleig lights, television, movie cam- 
eras, and all the trappings. He could 
not afford to relinquish the opportunity 
of making Congress the sounding board 
for his malicious propaganda. 

It strikes me as most remarkable that 
Budenz, who, when before the micro- 
phone, suddenly alleges that he remem- 
bers significant tie-ups between Latti- 
more and the Communists, never once 
mentioned Lattimore’s name in the hours 
and hours spent with the FBI or in his 
innumerable appearances before investi- 
gating committees or in the two books he 
has written. Lattimore’s name appar- 
ently struck an inviting note when Bu- 
denz saw it loom large in headlines, and 
when he realized that public hearings 
were taking place without him. Per- 
haps Budenz is one of those witnesses 
who require the inspiration of an audi- 
ence to tell his story. 

I, for one, fear lest Mr. Budenz forget 
some of the Communists whom he claims 
to know about. He might remember 
them by election time—the customary 
season for planting Reds in the Demo- 
cratic Party. It is difficult to conceive 
how any persons running for local, State, 
or National office could incur the dis- 
pleasure of Budenz without having him 
embellish their names with a crimson 
brush. We are tired of Budenz’ surpris- 
ing flashes of memory. 

Therefore, I think Budenz should be 
invited to tell at once all the Communist 
names he knows, so that we are not kept 
in suspense until election time. 

If Budenz or anyone else knows the 
names of undercover Communists, let 
him give the names to the Department 
of Justice and then hold his peace. I 
believe in a government of laws, not of 
men, I also think the Congress should 
cooperate and should turn over such evi- 
dence to the proper authorities for proper 
prosecution, if law violations have oc- 
curred. Members of the Senate and 
House should stop competing with the 
executive branch of the Government in 
purging alleged subversives. 


May 12 


Mr. President, what right do we have 
to punish anyone? The Senate does not 
have such a right. Suppose crimes are 
committed, and suppose that in one of 
the Senate committees the members of 
the committee learn of that fact. Can 
the committee itself do anything about 
it? No, Mr. President; it cannot. How- 
ever, we do have the responsibility of 
turning over such information to the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment, so that those who have committed 
crimes will be punished according to law. 
Such matters should be handled by the 
courts of the country in line with their 
duty. Certainly we have fine courts, in 
spite of occasional criticisms to the con- 
trary. 

If constitutional procedures are ig- 
nored and if the Congress continues to 
take up each individual charge and 
countercharge, examining the records in 
regard to the personal beliefs and affilia- 
tions of persons who are the subjects of 
such charges, and delving into their pri- 
vate lives and connections, then the 
Congress had better remain in session 
continuously from now on, for I contend 
that we are a nation of dissenters. 
Your ancestors and my ancestors, Mr. 
President, left Europe because they were 
dissenters. Our Nation was created by 
dissenters; it was created on dissension. 
Our ancestors were not satisfied. The 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States are 
based upon the fact that our ancestors 
were not satisfied with things as they 
were. Asa nation, we still are that way, 
and I hope we shall continue to be. I 
contend that inasmuch as we are a na- 
tion of dissenters, a nation founded by 
dissenters, we shall have a big job ahead 
of us if we listen to all ex-Communists 
and ex-Nazis who would like to use the 
Congress of the United States as a forum 
in which to proclaim and denounce every 
citizen who has ever held an opinion. 

Mr. President, is my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, subject to criticism 
because he is a Republican? I person- 
ally do not agree with him; but under 
our system he has a right to be a Re- 
publican. 

Is my friend, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, subject to criticism for being a 
Democrat? I think it is grand that he 
is. [Laughter.] But that is still his 
business, and remains so, under our law. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Has it ever been proved 
to the satisfaction of the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico that Mr. Bu- 
denz is not still a Communist? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I would 
not have to claim the immunity of the 
Senate in replying to that question. I 
think he is still a Communist, I care not 
how many times he may pat himself on 
the back and praise himself for saying 
that he is no longer a Communist. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not wish to di- 
vert the Senator from New Mexico from 
the presentation of his remarks, to which 
Iam listening with a great deal of inter- 
est; but I wonder whether he would 
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mind my telling a little story which 
might be apropos of some of the re- 
marks which were made in the Senate 
yesterday. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Not at all; I am glad 
to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There was a young 
man about 20 years of age who had some 
severe worry, and finally he lost his 
mind, and was locked up in an insane 
asylum. He remained in the insane asy- 
lum for 6 months, during which time he 
received treatment. At the end of the 
6 months he was discharged from the 
insane asylum, and the superintendent 
gave him a certificate reading: 

The bearer, John Smith, was insane, and 
was confined to this asylum, but was re- 
leased on the 16th day of June, and de- 
clared to be sane. 


The superintendent signed his name 
to that certificate. John Smith, who 
had been insane, then went about his 
normal way of life. One day he got into 
an argument with another fellow, a man 
by the name of Bill Jones. Bill Jones 
said to John Smith, “Smith, you are 
crazy.” Whereupon Smith pulled out 
the certificate saying that he had been 
released from the insane asylum and de- 
clared sane, and he said, There is the 
proof that I am sane. Where is your 
proof that you are sane?” [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Well, we have Bu- 
denz’ word that he is not a Communist. 

This man Budenz, so swiftly elevated 
to the level of the infallible authority on 
communism and Communists, can pass 
no test of credibility. In the recent im- 
migration proceedings—Ex parte San- 
to—where he was a witness under oath, 
he refused to answer 25 questions re- 
lating to points of fact, on the grounds 
that the answers might incriminate him. 

Of course, every crook in the world re- 
fuses to answer questions on the ground 
that to do so might incriminate him, As 
I recall, another investigating commit- 
tee, headed by my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], was 
given such an answer 3 or 4 days ago 
by Frank Costello and a man by the 
name of Erickson, who were afraid that 
if they answered the committee’s ques- 
tions, they would incriminate them- 
selves; so they would not answer. 

Yet, when Budenz appears before a 
Senate committee, where the counsel for 
the accused has no opportunity to cross. 
examine, Budenz is a loquacious witness, 

As a private citizen and as a public wit- 
ness, this man has impeached and ex- 
posed himself as a devious, conspiratorial, 
warped personality who uses words and 
information as instruments of propa- 
ganda, and not for their intrinsic truth. 
Budenz is constitutionally unable to 
give a straight answer, justifying his foul 
means by the perverted ends he seeks. 
Ido not think he knows truth from false- 
hood any more. 

If we think so little of Communists, 
why do we believe a confessed Commu- 
nist? 

I do not know what motivates the Bu- 
denz type. But I do know—and I hope 
that many others will recognize this fact 
with me—that Budenz has always, and 
is today, attacking the institutions of our 
society; first as a Communist, and then 
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as an alleged anti-Communist, he is 
against the Government of the United 
States. I call attention to the fact that 
Budenz, who spent years in subversive 
conspiracy spreading confusion and 
chaos in the United States, is still seek- 
ing to smear the United States Govern- 
ment, its officials, and its policies by 
claiming that our very highest and most 
trusted and patriotic citizens were really 
corrupted by subversives—subversives 
such as Budenz. 

The Washington Post editorialized 
about Mr. Budenz: 

If Mr. Budenz’ reasoning were taken seri- 
ously it would be easy to conclude from it 
that he himself remains a Communist agent 
in disguise, covering up his party member- 
ship by attacks on the party, while carrying 
out its orders by denouncing wholly innocent 
non-Communists. 


And I might add, doing this under the 
pretext of the virtue of the Catholic 
Church. 

What is the sinister purpose of Budenz 
today in wildly claiming that the State 
Department and individuals whose rec- 
ords are above reproach are really tools 
of the Reds? I submit, Mr. President, 
that this man Budenz was, is, and can 
be counted upon to be an enemy of our 
free society, a congenital conspirator, a 
man driven to attack free institutions 
and free people. By his own bawdy per- 
sonal excesses, his leadership in anti- 
American conspiracies, and now his lust 
for sensational publicity in the role of 
irresponsible informer, he shows he has 
consistently been the fanatic enemy of 
the normal and accepted forms of our 
free society. Mr. Budenz does not yet 
comprehend that it is possible for men 
to have their own opinions, disagree, 
oppose injustice, and criticize various 
phases of our community life, and still 
not be part of a violent conspiracy to 
overthrow our way of life. 

I feel sorry for any man who has be- 
come so imbued with the totalitarian way 
of doing things that he has become a 
political cripple for life. But the fact 
that I feel sorry for Louis Budenz does 
not mean that I must enthrone him as 
the superior expert on the very diseases 
of which he is the leading victim. 

Budenz, or his type, is not new in 
history. His kind has happened before, 
and the consequences were always dis- 
astrous and the same. Whenever the Bu- 
denzes have occurred down through the 
ages, innocent people have lost their 
lives and sometimes governments have 
fallen. 

It is only recently that I had the occa- 
sion to reread Tacitus, and I was aston- 
ished by the fact that this great Roman 
historian, writing in the first century 
A, D., chronicles events which read like 
yesterday’s newspaper. He writes of 
Rome under the reign of Tiberius, some 
20 years after the death of Christ. 
Speaking of the exalted position which 
was bestowed on informers he comments: 

It was on this occasion that those prac- 
tices were first devised which for so many 
years ate like a canker into our public life, 


Tacitus writes of an attempt by the 
Roman Senate to reform the practice of 
giving informers and prosecutors rich 
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rewards out of the property of their 
victims: 

It was proposed that if a person accused 
of treason should commit suicide before the 
trial was over, the prosecutors should forfeit 
their rewards. This motion was on the point 
of being carried (in the senate), when Tiber- 
ius, with unusual openness, pronounced in 
favor of the informers; protesting with much 
asperity, that such a rule would nullify all 
law and be a serious danger to the states. 


What American does not believe in law 
more thanin men? We respect our pub- 
lic officials, as we should, but what 
makes them public officials is the law, 
the Constitution. That is the only thing 
that counts. Whenever we forget about 
the law and undertake to put men above 
the law, we are in for a sad awakening— 
such a rule would nullify all laws and be a 
serious danger to the States. “Better upset 
laws,“ said he, “than remove their guardians.” 


Mr. President, how would you like to 
have prevail in our country the doc- 
trine—better upset all law than remove 
people from office, no matter how much 
we may trust them? 

Thus was it that baits were dangled before 
informers—a tribe of miscreants called into 
being for the public ruin, whom neither pains 
nor penalties have ever been able to repress. 


And further Tacitus writes: 

Of all the evil features of that time, none 
was more calamitous than this, that the first 
men in the senate would practice the vilest 
delation: some openly, some in secret; not 
distinguishing between kinsfolk and stran- 
gers, between friends and unknown persons, 
between things of yesterday and things ob- 
scured by time. Words uttered in the street, 
or across the dinner table— 


Let us follow that and see how close 
it is to what is now going on. 

Words uttered in the street or across the 
dining table, on any subject whatever, were 
noted for accusation, every man hurrying to 
be the first to mark down his victim: some 
few acting in self-defense, the greater num- 
ber as if infected by some contagious malady. 


Now, in modern history—and I am 
pretty sure that the majority of the Sen- 
ators are fairly well acquainted with the 
history of England—we have Titus Oates, 
who lived some years before our War of 
Independence and played the Louis 
Budenz of his day. This seventeenth 
century English informer may give us 
some clue to Budenz’ devious actions, 
Oates was an Anglican cleric with a tur- 
bulent beginning similar to that of Bu- 
denz. He was expelled from the Royal 
Navy for perversion. He then joined 
first one Jesuit academy, then another, 
and was expelled from both. 

In 1678 Oates took it upon himself to 
denounce a vast Jesuit conspiracy, 
spreading tales of plots by the Catholic 
Church to assassinate the king and up- 
set the established church and Govern- 
ment of England. In all the arrange- 
ments he had been, he said, a trusted 
emissary—such as Budenz. Over a hun- 
dred conspirators were mentioned by 
name. Oates was examined by the privy 
council. By piecing together things true 
and false, or true facts falsely inter- 
preted, and by inventing treasonable let- 
ters and accounts of military prepara- 
tions, he was able to stir a wave of fear 
which overran the country. 
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As a result of the turmoil, many im- 
prisonments and more than one death 
occurred. Parliament investigating one 
of the murders, called upon Oates to 
testify. When anew witness was needed 
to support Oates’ story, a man named 
William Bedloe finally came forward. At 
first he remembered little; by degrees he 
remembered everything that was wanted. 
The slaughter and slander of Jesuits and 
Catholic laymen lasted without check 
until 1679 when the force of Oates’ fabri- 
cated testimony finally diminished. 

A major factor in making a Titus 
Oates possible in that day was the ex- 
istence of the Test Act which Parliament 
had passed demanding an oath from all 
persons holding civil, military, or mu- 
nicipal office. 

Witness the ideas which are prevail- 
ing in some of the schools in this day. 

The oath was to swear supremacy and 
allegiance only to the Anglican Church 
and its sacraments and to denounce 
other versions and beliefs of holy com- 
munion. Thus, the Test Act effectively 
barred Catholics and non-Anglican Prot- 
estants from holding any office or posi- 
tion of public trust. 

Titus Oates, who thrived in such an 
atmosphere, after finally serving a prison 
term for perjury—do not be surprised if 
something happens one of these days; 
some Senate committee will get him one 
of these days—retired to a life of intrigue 
and petty thievery and died in 1705. 
However, his tactics seem to be enjoying 
@ popular revival in the cunning hands 
of Mr. Budenz. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
state what particular testimony of Mr. 
Budenz he thinks was false or perjured? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think everything he 
has said is false. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am wondering 
whether the Senator is familiar with the 
fact that the Department of Justice, 
which is represented by the Attorney 
General, who is a Cabinet officer, has in 
various criminal trials vouched for Mr. 
Budenz' veracity when it has used him as 
a Government witness to convict certain 
persons. What does the Senator say 
about that? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think that many in- 
nocent persons are convicted by per- 
jured testimony possibly given by some- 
one like Mr. Budenz. Anyone who says 
he will not answer a question because he 
is afraid to be incriminated cannot have 
my faith or confidence. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
wish to state when he believes the Gov- 
ernment became conscious of the fact 
that the witness Budenz was a perjurer 
and was not worthy of belief? The Sen- 
ator says he thinks that all his testimony 
was false. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator from 
Michigan wants to believe in an ex-Com- 
munist, that is all right with me. 

I am not apologizing for anything I 
said, nor am I questioning the motives 
of the Senator from Michigan. I give 
him the same right to have an opinion 
of Mr. Budenz as I have. If he wants 
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to believe and have faith and confidence 
in an ex-Communist, that is all right. 
His motives will not be questioned, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator will point out the particular 
testimony on the part of Mr. Budenz, 
which he believes is false, and if he has 
any facts which he might relate to the 
Senate to show that that particular tes- 
timony was false. ; 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe that most of 
his testimony had ulterior motives. He 
had an idea, and he did not care whether 
it was true or otherwise. All he wanted 
was a sounding board; and that is what 
I am tired of. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator would 
be of the opinion, then, that the 11 Com- 
munists who were convicted in New York 
should be freed because they have been 
convicted upon perjured testimony on 
the part of Budenz; is that correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not going to let 
the Senator from Michigan attribute to 
me 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am asking the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will tell him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In a moment. I hap- 
pen to be a member of a church which 
does not believe in Communists. I do 
not believe that the testimony of Mr. 
Budenz was the only thing which con- 
victed those 11 Communists, I, for one, 
am glad they were convicted. I think 
they were guilty. I am not defending 
them or any ex-Communists who might 
want to use a committee of the Senate 
as a sounding board to exploit them- 
selves. 

I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out to the Senator 
from New Mexico, without getting into 
the argument, that seven FBI under- 
cover men in the Communist movement 
were the principal prosecuting witnesses 
in the case referred to. Budenz simply 
testified about techniques. The wit- 
nesses who were FBI undercover men 
furnished the real evidence which con- 
victed the 11 Communists. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. About 
the only thing Budenz contributed was 
to admit that he had been a Communist. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator would 
not sanction the Government using as a 
witness a man whom he would not be- 
lieve under oath; would he? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course I would not 
sanction it. But the Government is car- 
ried on by individuals; it is carried on 
by representatives, and once in a while 
they also make mistakes, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Could the Senator 
relate to the Senate the particular testi- 
mony or particular evidence with re- 
spect to which he believes Budenz testi- 
fied falsely, and could he then relate the 
facts to prove or to give to the Senate the 
Por of proof that the testimony was 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I would not want to 
bore the Senator nor any of my other 
colleagues, notwithstanding the interest 
in protecting an ex-Communist. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. As the Senator from 
New Mexico is a lawyer, he is no doubt 
aware of the legal significance of the 
words “vouch for.” Those words have 
been used by the Senator from Michigan 
in reference to the Attorney General. In 
legal parlance the words “vouch for,” 
when a State uses a witness, méan that 
the State is prohibited from impeach- 
ing that witness unless he shows hostility, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. The 
Senator from Michigan, who is a very 
fine lawyer, knows that. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has the Senator not 
noticed that there has been a perfect 
rash of reformed Communists informing 
on persons, and that their testimony 
seems to be given the greatest credence? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is what I am com- 
plaining about. More attention is. paid 
to the testimony of Communists and ex- 
Communists than to the testimony of 
anyone else. It would seem that if a 
man who has never been a Communist 
testifies, he is impeached. 

Mr. KILGORE. Apparently, in the 
eyes of some persons, his testimony is 
not as worthy of belief as is that of a man 
who was formerly a traitor or a Com- 
munist. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico believe that all Com- 
munists are liars or that they lie? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is a fair ques- 
tion. I do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
believe that all Communists were liars 
and would lie in 1933? 
gaat CHAVEZ. I think they lie at any 

e. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Was the Senator 
a Member of the United States Senate 
in 1933, when this Nation recognized 
Russia? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I was a Member of the 
House of Representatives in 1933. I was 
in Congress when Russia was recognized. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator be- 
lieves that all Communists are liars and 
will lie, and he believes that they did so 
in 1933, does he not feel that the United 
States made a mistake in recognizing 
communistic Russia? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I refuse to answer that 
question. I am talking about Commu- 
nists in the United States, and especially 
about one who seems to have received a 
great deal of attention of late. I want 
to show the type of person he is. 

We make a grave error in assuming 
that alleged ex-Communists are our best 
source of information on communism. 
It has become the fashion to lionize and 
extol the ex-Communist in America to- 
day. Ex-Communists are treated as 
heroes of the Republic. They are 
rushed to forums from which to de- 
nounce good citizens who always opposed 
communism but refused to make mer- 
chandise of their patriotism, Those of 
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us who were striving for a more enlight- 
ened, freer, happier world while the 
Budenzes, Bentleys, and Utleys were 
busy destroying it, are evidently unwor- 
thy today. We, who were never part of 
the conspiracy, must step aside and let 
the alumni of the conspiracy tell how 
America must be cleansed and protected. 
And Louis Budenz, cum laude graduate 
of conspiracy, is exalted to our highest 
authority. Even the great prosecutor 
from the State of Michigan, as a prose- 
cutor of criminals, would defend the 
innocent. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. Budenz testi- 
fled before a committee on which the 
Senator from New Mexico served. 
That is why the Senator from Michigan 
asked the Senator from New Mexico to 
point out the particular evidence given 
by Mr. Budenz which is false. I should 
like to hear that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is not the evidence 
he gave. It is the lack of evidence. It 
is the evidence he withheld. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That would be just 
as perjured as testimony which was false, 
because he would be sworn to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. He would be required to give 
all the testimony. > 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator from 
Michigan wants to believe a man such 
as Mr. Budenz because he was sworn to 
tell the truth, that is perfectly satisfac- 
tory tome. If he wants to believe such 
a man it is ail right with me. I would 
not believe him and I would not care 
how many Bibles he swore on. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Just a moment, please. 
We are all in constant peril lest one of 
these people suddenly points an accus- 
ing finger at us. We cannot show our 
resignation from the Communist Party, 
never having been members. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana cannot show it. 
Can the Senator from Louisiana show his 
resignation from the Communist Party? 
I know he can not. Budenz can. With 
their perverted logic, such men are likely 
to point to the Senator from Louisiana 
and accuse him of being a Communist 
because he is unable to show that he is 
not a Communist. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. With reference to the 
colloquy between the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senator from Michigan, 
is not the position of the Senator from 
New Mexico not a matter of pointing to 
something Mr. Budenz said which the 
Senator can prove was false, but rather, 
knowing what the Senator knows about 
Mr. Budenz, he would not rely on any- 
thing Mr. Budenz has said, whether he 
was under oath or not under oath. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Thatiscorrect. There 
is no good reason to trust him. 

Mr. LONG. The only statement of 
Mr. Budenz which the Senator from New 
Mexico believes, is his admission that he 
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was a Communist, because that is all 
that is known to be a fact. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. President, Iam particularly mind- 
ful of the testimony of the ex-Commu- 
nist Freda Utley who points to the fact 
that Dr. Lattimore failed to follow the 
Moscow line as proof that he is a Com- 
munist. Here is a proved Communist, 
who admits that she was a Communist, 
trying to prove before a Senate commit- 
tee that Dr. Lattimore, of the State De- 
partment, is a Communist because he did 


not follow the Moscow line. Obviously he~ 


was covering up, she contends, in order to 
avoid detection. This Alice-in-Wonder- 
land logic is openly spread before a Sen- 
ate committee and the American peo- 
ple as evidence—evidence mind you— 
that a citizen was engaged in a treason- 
able conspiracy to undermine his coun- 
try's foreign policy. 

I am intrigued by the fact that during 
her testimony, Mrs. Utley referred to the 
outbreak of hostilities after the Nazi- 
Soviet pact in 1941 as the time when 
Russia attacked Germany. The last 
time I heard that Russia attacked Ger- 
many was from Goebbels on the Berlin 
radio. At least Mrs. Utley reveals that 
she had thrown up her Communist doc- 
trine only to swallow the Nazi line. To 
such witnesses do we give the forum of 
the Congress of the United States. 

In closing, Mr. President, I should like 
to outline the consequences of what we 
are doing by pursuing the current irre- 
sponsible and crude tactics in dealing 
with this problem. 

If Senators think that I cannot give 
credit to those on the other side for being 
good citizens, they do not know the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, Our country has 
become great under our system. In 
many instances and for many years the 
administration of laws was under men 
who professed the party affiliation of 
Senators on the other side of the aisle. 
We made great strides even then. I 
want to keep it that way. That is why 
I do not believe Budenz’ testimony. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Did the Senator say 
“even then”? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I did not hear what 
the Senator said. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did the Senator say 
that even under Republican administra- 
tions we made great strides? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course we did. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; we did. I revere 
Lincoln. I revere McKinley. Yes; we 
did. I go even further than the Sen- 
ator. Iam proud to say a kind word for 
Harding. Asa clerk of this body I saw 
him in the chair which is now occupied 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer]. He was a great American. He 
was a great President. I do not want our 
system of government broken on the 
testimony of Communists, who want to 
undermine it. Even if the American 
people are foolish enough to elect a Re- 
publican President, I still think this is 
a great country. 

These are the consequences, Mr. Presi- 
dent: 

First, we are providing a platform from 
which every unreliable and discredited 
individual can proclaim to the world that 
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the United States is rotting with sub- 
versives. The real Communists can use 
this to prove that their fifth columns are 
conquering us. We proclaim the lie that 
our country cannot even formulate a 
foreign policy because agents honeycomb 
the State Department, and we project the 
new lie that Communists not only took 
China but that they have taken our 
Department of State. 

Second, we have followed a course 
which has caught nobody—and I empha- 
size that nobody has been proven guilty 
of anything—but we have permitted the 
smearing of loyal citizens and seriously 
impaired the morale of efficient and 
patriotic Government officials. 

That is why I object to the Bentleys 
and the Budenzes. I do not talk of the 
administration from the standpoint of 
politics. I talk of the administration as 
the representative of the Government. I 
would say that if Mr. Dewey had been 
elected President and if the same thing 
had been going on, I would still believe 
in this country. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CHAVEZ, I shall be glad to yield 
in a minute. The cunning attack has 
been calculated to harm the administra- 
tion and choke any effort at a creative 
foreign policy, particularly in the case of 
China, which has been the focal point of 
the conspiracy to spread mistrust and 
confusion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did I understand 
the Senator to indicate that there never 
was anyone in the State Department who 
had any connection with the Commu- 
nists? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. 
many. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What about Hiss 
and Wadleigh? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Certainly. I think 
they are just as bad as Budenz. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How does the Sena- 
tor feel the Justice Department could get 
evidence about these closely knit Com- 
munist cells if it were not for the fact 
that people who at one time were Com- 
munists but who have actually changed 
their spots come out as Christians and 
tell the truth? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I for one think that 
the Department of Justice has done a 
wonderful job in getting Communists 
from under. I think they have done a 
grand piece of work for the American 
people. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that sometimes it is possible to 
prove a crime only by the testimony of 
an associate of the criminal who knows 
of the criminal’s activities? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Certainly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator ac- 
knowledges that that is the way to prove 
it, 


I think there were 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; certainly. 

Third, we have permitted the impair- 
ing of individual rights and reputations, 
I am not defending Dr. Lattimore per- 
sonally, and I am not defending any 
individual merely because I happen to 
know him, However, I believe in law, 
and I believe in American institutions, 
I believe in the punishment of crime. 
However, I want it to be punished in 
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the American way, by a jury of the ac- 
cused person’s peers, and not in the way 
in which it is being done. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator would 
then agree with the Senator from Mich- 
igan—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan so many times that 
I wish he would agree with me once, 
that Budenz is not worthy of either re- 
spect or trust. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator feels 
that people should be punished for the 
crimes they commit; does he not? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Rather than to be 
convicted merely of perjury they com- 
mit before senatorial or congressional 
committees? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No one knows better 
how our law works than does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. He has been an 
honored judge. He has been trusted 
by the people in Michigan. I know that 
he has enforced the law, and possibly 
sentenced people whom he found he 
should sentence. But he did so under 
the American system of law. That is 
the only way he would have it for only 
in accordance with the principles of law 
would he sentence men and send them 
to the penitentiary. He would not de- 
pend on the findings of a committee 
of the Legislature of Michigan to send 
men to the penitentiary, I am sure. He 
is too good an American and too fine 
a lawyer for that. He knows how the 
law works. 

Citizens of distinction, such as the 
outstanding liberal jurist, Judge Doro- 
thy Kenyon, and, I say in all sincerity, 
the learned and valuable Chinese ex- 
pert, Dr. Owen Lattimore, have been ac- 
cused. If we were the jury, of what 
would we convict them on the testimony 
of Budenz or of whoever has testified 
against them? Do not Senators believe 
they are entitled to at least that great 
characteristic of Americanism—fair 
play? Do we believe in Anglo-Saxon 
law, or do we want to follow some other 
system? I still believe in the jury sys- 
tem. 

I repeat, Mr. President, citizens of dis- 
tinetion, the outstanding liberal jurist 
Judge Dorothy Kenyon, the learned and 
valuable Chinese expert, Dr. Owen Lat- 
timore, and faithful State Department 
officials like Brunauer and Hanson, have 
been attacked and their reputations sub- 
jected to calumny, yet not one charge 
has been proved against them. Profes- 
sionally such individuals have suffered, 
as their families have suffered, their 
wives probably in tears and their chil- 
dren ashamed to go to school, because 
of the testimony submitted by a con- 
fessed Communist. But what can be 
done to make restitution to a man for his 
shattered reputation? 

Fourth, even if we make restitution 
to the individual victims of these wild 
and irresponsible charges, think of the 
fear that has been implanted in the 
minds of teachers, researchers, scien- 
tists, Government workers, and in the 
minds of all citizens, since everyone is 
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aware of the public flogging awaiting 
individuals accused of the reckless crime 
of thinking. 

Think of it, people being accused 
merely because they dare think. I re- 
spect Senators on the other side of the 
aisle. I believe they think wrongly, but 
they think, and I would rather have them 
think wrongly than not to think at all. 
Many of the persons who have been 
mentioned have been accused merely of 
thinking. ; 

I contend that once men are tried for 
the heresy of thinking a democracy is 
robbed of its intellectual yeast. 

The cement of our society is voluntary 
agreement. If we accept only “safe” 
people the cement falls apart and we 
become a slave people. I do not know 
whether this type of suppression works 
in a totalitarian society. It may very 
well be that a dictatorship survives by 
curbing thought and intelligence, but I 
am certain that the United States can- 
not gain strength from a population of 
“safe” people—people approved by a 
Louis Budenz; people who have never 
thought or dreamed or spoken anything 
that is not prescribed and dictated by 
higher authority. I contend that if our 
officials and our citizens become political 
nonentities and yes-men, the American 
way of life perishes. 

Americanism certainly includes, 
among its many attributes, the right to 
be wrong. 

Fifth, we are establishing a situation 
in America where there can be only two 
opinions—the Communist and the anti- 
Communist. We are playing right into 
the hands of Moscow, for we are polariz- 
ing all opinion in the United States be- 
tween the Communists and the non- 
Communists, telling Moscow that all 
people who disagree or dissent with our 
personal political opinions are Com- 
munists. I for one would not like to 
hand over to Moscow everyone in the 
United States who happens to disagree 
with me. We have differences of opinion 
in this body. Every vote we take here 
shows differences of opinion, and I would 
not like to see that system changed. 

Mr. President, I object to our elevat- 
ing the Communists to the tremendous 
prestige of being the single opposition 
in American life—a success far beyond 
the wildest dreams of the small and puny 
professional Communist movement. 

Sixth, I, for one, would like to know 
what the real Communists are up to. 
Clearly we are not going to discover the 
espionage agents of a foreign power by 
indulging in staged public inquiries. We 
should be concerned over the possibility 
of actual spies and saboteurs, whose ap- 
prehension can only be achieved by 
diligent and expert counterintelligence. 

Counterintelligence has to do with 
the procedure of getting information. 
But besides that we ought to do some 
real thinking, both on this side of the 
aisle and on the other side. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator may 
not be drawing the inference which I 
thought I obtained from his conclusions, 
but is it the Senator’s position that he 
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is opposed to the investigation by the 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; Iam not opposing 
any investigation. If there is anyone 
who has the highest respect for the duties 
of the Senate, including the duty of 
making inquiries, it is the senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. What I oppose 
is taking it for granted that the type of 
testimony being taken by such com- 
mittees will have more value in bringing 
about the result we all desire than would 
the testimony of honest citizens who 
cannot swear that they have not been 
Communists. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then I take it that 
the Senator is really making this ad- 
dress today to the American people and 
to the Senate as a warning to the com- 
mittee that when they make up their 
opinion and their judgment they should 
not believe Budenz, Bentley, and Utley; 
and does he include Field and Browder? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have heretofore told 
the Senator and the Senate that I am 
a great worshiper of laws and not of 
men, What I am trying to tell the 
American people and the Senate is that 
we created a great country, that our 
ancestors had a concept of liberty and 
freedom which has never been equaled 
anywhere else. I want to sze that sys- 
tem maintained. I want Americans to 
be free to think. I want Americans to 
be convicted only on proper evidence. I 
want Americans to be convicted only by 
juries of their peers. I want whatever 
inquiries are conducted to be made by 
the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives in order to enforce that system of 
government. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then, as I under- 
stand, the Senator is merely telling the 
committee and the people to be careful. 
and not believe the Budenzes, the Utleys, 
and the others of like character? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What I am telling the 
American people, if the Senator will try 
to bear with me, is that we have a free 
country, that there are ways of punish- 
ing crime, that crime should be pun- 
ished, but that we should carry on as 
Americans, and not as dictators; that 
we should apply the principles of a free 
government, and refuse to listen to 
gossip, innuendoes, and insinuations, and 
regard them as being evidence on which 
a free American could be convicted. I 
would rather have several guilty persons 
go unwhipped of justice than to have an 
innocent person punished on the basis 
of such testimony. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand the 
Senator, what he has said in his speech 
with reference to Budenz is that he 
simply would not believe Budenz under 
oath with respect to any proposition he 
might espouse before the committee or 
anywhere else. That is about all the 
Senator said, is it not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. -That is all I said, so 
far as Budenz is concerned. But I want 
to emphasize, and I cannot emphasize it 
too strongly, that law and order should 
prevail. Americans guilty of crime 
should be punished by due process of 
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law, yes. But they should not be subject 
to the whims and the caprices of anyone. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to say for the 
Recorp that, as I recall, from reading the 
newspapers, Budenz said he did not 
know Lattimore, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. But what he did say was 
that he attended a meeting back in 1846 
with Field and Browder, two other Com- 
munists, and that they related to him 
that they thought Lattimore was a Com- 
munist, and it was on the basis of that 
hearsay testimony that he made his 
statement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. When the 
Senator from Michigan was a judge, 
would he for one moment have accepted 
that sort of evidence as being valid in 
his court? 

Mr. LUCAS. It was on the basis of 
that hearsay testimony of Budenz that 
Lattimore was pilloried throughout the 
country. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Yes. 

. Mr. LUCAS. I think the Recorp 
should further show that when Browder 
and Field were brought before the com- 
mittee they both testified that no such 
conversation took place. Now I do not 
know who in that Communist group was 
lying, but somebody certainly was. 

Mr: FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me make one 
point, and then I shall be glad to yield. 

I repeat: I, for one, would like to know 
what the real Communists are up to. 
Clearly we are not going to discover the 
espionage agents of a foreign power by 
indulging in staged public inquiries. We 
should be concerned over the possibility 
of actual spies and saboteurs, whose ap- 
prehension can only be achieved by dili- 
gent and expert counterintelligence. To 
secure this type of protection we must 
have a skilled body of experts well versed 
in the nature of the enemy, with a con- 
tinuing experience in dealing with this 
sensitive and highly secret problem. 
Public hysteria and thought control are 
poor substitutes for an adequate security 
system. I believe in a security system. 

The subcommittee headed by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has obviously been 
trying to do a thorough and impartial 
job. It certainly was not their intention 
to provide a sounding board for self- 
proclaimed ex-subversives to wreak ven- 
geance on society. It does appear that 
the committee has been propelled into 
murky waters where, instead of being 
able to deliberate upon evidence, it must 
defend itself from the various attempts 
to abuse and pervert it. 

For this reason I would like to second 
the observations of the able junior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], who 
proposed on May 8 that the Tydings sub- 
committee proceed henceforth in non- 
public sessions. 

The Senator from Vermont noted that 
the public sessions were hurting the 
morale of able and conscientious public 
servants and causing astonishment and 
uncertainty abroad. I should like to 
endorse the purposes of the Flanders 
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resolution—I said the purposes of the 
Flanders resolution—and I trust the Sen- 
ator from Maryland will proceed with 
closed hearings, or by some other method 
at his discretion to accomplish the pur- 
poses for which his committee was 
established. 

When the committee has had an op- 
portunity to sift the truth from the ru- 
mors and calumny it will be possible to 
issue a report of findings.and conclusions 
to the proper Government departments, 
the Congress, and the American people. 
Iam sure my gocd friend from Michigan 
is such an excellent judge and lawyer 
that that is the only way he would want 
it done. From the actual evidence the 
truth will be known. 

The American people are entitled to 
know the facts. But the American peo- 
ple do not want, Iam certain, the United 
States Senate to be turned into a plat- 
form for every half-baked gossip, every 
suspicious or vengeful individual, every 
mountebank and scandalmonger who 
revels in the glory of pratiling publicly. 

Mr. President, when we consider all 
these things, when we think seriously 
about them, the past arises before us like 
a dream. Gossip and intrigue destroyed 
Greece, and Crete before it. Intrigue 
and totalitarian ideas destroyed Rome. 
Intrigue has destroyed every great em- 
pire that has arisen. I do not like such 
things. We have a wonderful country. 
We should be proud of our ancestors. 
We should be proud of what they did 
when they devised the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and wrote the Constitution, 
and the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution which protect the rights of 
every citizen. All I ask is that we pro- 
ceed under the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Recor at this point an 
editorial entitled “The Magic of Ex-Com- 
munists,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe MAGIC or Ex-CoMMUNISTS 

Another reformed Communist—a class of 
people, incidentally, which seems to have 
discovered a short cut to fame and public 
adulation, has made the headlines. The 
method follows the current pattern. Hav- 
ing won prestige because of having been a 
member of the Communist Party, the wit- 
ness rises suddenly from obscurity by testify- 
ing in a manner that carries some taint 
against one of the great men of our times 
in this case, Dr, J. Robert Oppenheimer. Dr. 
Oppenheimer needs no defense, here or any- 
where else. The fact remains that now he, 
too, has been drawn into that growing com- 
pany of men and women whose reputations 
are smeared by those whose claim to credi- 
bility rests on admitting previous member- 
ship in a society of liars. 

One of the aims of the Communist Party 
is to create distrust and confusion among our 
people. Suppose we join, for a moment, the 
high command of the Communist Party and 
witness how this could be done. A scheme 
that experience seems to indicate is workable 
might be unfolded in this manner: 

Comrade X, in the name of Stalin, rise 
and receive your orders. You are a known 
Communist. Tomorrow morning you must 
renounce communism. You must do this 
publicly. You must write an article expos- 
ing our alleged secrets and damning Stalin. 
You must say you have been won over to 
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American democracy, that you wish to save 
it, that you wish to warn against the dangers 
of communism. 

It will not be long before you are sum- 
moned to Washington. Be modest, but be 
firm. Face the klieg lights standing up, 
the cameras, the audience which jams the 
chamber. Swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God. If possible, on your way to the 
hearing, hold a brief press conference and 
hint at, but do not divulge, he things you 
are going to say. Give the impression that 
you will name names and dates, but only 
to the committee, 

When you get on the stand, remember this 
list of people, highly placed in the American 
Government. Let the names come out, as 
if they were being drawn from you against 
your will. Praise them faintly as having 
been known to you as faithful workers for 
the party, or as one who mingled with Com- 
munists. The reception that you receive 
will awe you, but keep your head. Remem- 
ber that the applause is not for you, per- 
sonally, but for the great tradition that we, 
the members of the party, have been able 
to establish—the tradition that we Com- 
munists, once we publicly renounce com- 
munism, become the fountainhead of truth, 
symbols of infallibility, modern Pied Pipers 
whose magic attracts all the little children 


along with all the rats. 


Thus the agent receives his instructions 
and embarks upon his mission. And nobody 
yet has been able to explain the mysterious 
processes of the human mind which elevate 
him above his fellows, give authority to his 
testimony, allow him to scar and blacken 
for life the reputations of people who, far 
from claiming they once were Communists, 
are ready to swear they are not and never 
have been Communists. 

How do we know the reformed Commu- 
nists actually have reformed? How do we 
know they really are transformed, by the 
curious alchemy: of the times, from liars to 
truthful men and women? How do we know 
that they are not the participants in some 
subtle plot to panic us into mob tactics? 
How do we know, as a matter of fact, that 
they are ex-Communists?. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE—NEWSPAPER 
ARTICLES AND COMMENT 


Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for insertions in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iyield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
set forth at this point in my remarks, in 
the body of the Recorp, a telegraphic 
message dated May 10, 1950, from M. D. 
Griffith, executive vice president, New 
York Board of Trade, Inc., 291 Broad- 
way, N. V., to myself, the same relating 
to the pending railroad strike, and in 
which the sender of the telegram peti- 
tions and strongly urges the immediate 
passage of Senate bill 3463. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 

New York, N. . 
Hon. Forrest C. DONNELL, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully petition and strongly urge 
immediate passage of S. 3463 by Senator 
DONNELL, the purpose of which is to amend 
the Railway Labor Act to prevent interfer- 
ence with the movement of interstate com- 
merce. American business dependent upon 
railroad services, which are the arteries of 
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commerce, are seriously threatened. Urge 
immediate consideration, 
M. D. GRIFFITH, 
Executive Vice President, New York 
Board of Trade, Inc. 


Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be in- 
serted in the body of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Firemen’s Strike,” ap- 
pearing in the Washington Evening Star 
of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Neety in the chair). Is there objection 
to the printing in the body of the RECORD 
of the editorial to which the Senator 
from Missouri refers? The Chair asks 
that question for the reason that there 
was objection to a similar request yes- 
terday. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I ask the Senator 
why it should go in the body of the 
RECORD? 

Mr. DONNELL. Because of two 
things. It refers to the firemen’s strike, 
which is now in progress, and in the 
second place, because of the great im- 
portance of this strike to the American 
people and American industry. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, every day 
the Senator from Missouri has been talk- 
ing about the strike and its importance 
to the country. Every day he has been 
placing matters in the body of the RECORD 
relating to the strike. I am not going 
to object, but I still think it is poor prac- 
tice, as stated by the Senator who ob- 
jected yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FIREMEN's STRIKE 

The strike by the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen should dispel 
the pleasant myth that labor unions, given 
an equitable procedure for adjusting differ- 
ences with their employers, will conduct 
themselves in a reasonable manner, 

This strike, affecting two rail systems and 
parts of two others, has been called after ex- 
hausting procedures of the Railway Labor 
Act. Two presidential boards, after careful 
investigation, recommended against the 
union demand for an additional fireman in 
multiple-unit Diesel engines. The boards 
found that there would be little or no work 
for the extra men to do—in a word, that the 
union was making a feather-bedding de- 
mand. 

What it all comes down to is this: The rail 
unions over the years have won very sub- 
stantial benefits under the processes of the 
Railway Labor Act. When a recommendation 
is made in favor of a union, the railroad has 
no choice except to grant it. But when the 
shoe is on the other foot—when a fact-find- 
ing board recommends against a union— 
the employees are free to strike in enforce- 
ment of their demand, and they frequently 
do. 

Suppose for a moment that the fact-find- 
ing boards had found that the additional 
firemen were needed and that the railroads, 
to compel the unions to give up their de- 
mand, had stopped operating. Everybody 
from Mr. Truman on down the line would be 
denouncing them, and rightly so, as selfish, 
high-handed malefactors. But with the 
union cast in the malefactor role, the silence 
of these usually articulate gentlemen is 
deafening. 

INVESTIGATION OF CRIME 
Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 


the Senator begins his speech, will he 
yield for a question? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr, WHERRY. I wish to say that I 
supported the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Tennessee, relative to 
the investigation of crime, which resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I do not recall how elastic 
or how broad the provisions of the reso- 
lution are. Does the Senator feel that 
the committee would have the right to 
investigate crime ip France? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I have not planned to talk at this 
time about the crime investigation. 
However, in my opinion, the language of 
the resolution which has been adopted 
by the Senate is very plain. I cannot 
imagine a situation in which the resolu- 
tion would enable us to investigate crime 
in France. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. As chairman of the 
special committee, and as a Senator in 
whom all of us have faith and confidence, 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee whether he 
thinks there is any difference between 
supporting gambling in France and sup- 
porting gambling in the United States? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I do 
not know what the Senator from Ne- 
braska is driving at. I was not aware 
that we were supporting gambling in 
France. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
yield for about 2 minutes, I should like 
to bring to his attention the matter I 
have in mind, and then I should like 
to ask him to answer questions about it, 
if he will. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall be glad to 
engage in a colloquy with the Senator 
from Nebraska after I have finished the 
remarks which I wish to make at this 
time; but at this point I should like to 
proceed with my speech. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
yield to me for the purpose I have men- 
tioned, it will not take 2 minutes to cover 
this matter. 

I am not attempting in any way to 
impugn the motives of the Senator; but 
a matter which has arisen interests me, 
and I should like very much to call it to 
the attention of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. I should like very much to do 
so now, and it will not take me more than 
2 minutes to present it. 

I can read the observation to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee now, and he can an- 
swer it either now or after he has fin- 
ished his speech, if he will be so kind. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I would rather have 
that matter brought up separately, and 
not at the beginning of my speech, be- 
cause I do not know what subject the 
Senator from Nebraska has in mind, and 
I would rather not have a discussion of 
it precede the delivery of the speech 
which I have planned to make to the 
Senate at this time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I demand 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is demanded. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, if it relates 
to some other matter. I do not wish to 
get into a discussion at this point. 

Mr, WHERRY. I shall be glad to 
state what my unanimous-consent re- 
quest is. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Tennessee has already 
yielded to me, to enable me to state my 
unanimous-consent request. 

8 Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 

on. y 

Mr. WHERRY. Ihave asked the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee whether he will 
permit me to make an observation for 2 
or perhaps 3 minutes, before he begins 
his speech. x 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Iam 
certain that the Senator from Nebraska 
will be here in the Senate Chamber after 
I conclude my speech. So I would 
rather proceed with my speech now, and 
let him discuss whatever he has in mind 
after I have concluded my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee declines to yield. 


THE ATLANTIC UNION RESOLUTION. 
(S. CON. RES. 57) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, our 
Secretary of State is meeting this week 
in London with the Foreign Secretaries 
of Britain and France, and beginning 
with the first.of next week there will be 
a meeting of the Council for the Atlantic 
Pact countries, at which meeting the 
three Secretaries will also be present. 
Certainly in view of recent events in the 
field of international relations they 
should meet, and it is to be fervently 
hoped they can agree on some new and 
practical approach to the problem of 
meeting our common peril. It is to be 
hoped that this conference will produce 
something more than we are led by past 
experience to expect from diplomatic 
conferences. Our diplomats have had 
dozens of conferences and hundreds of 
talks and the only results we see are 
reflected in our present precarious situ- 
ation. $ 

There is a difference of opinion among 
lawyers about the provision in our Con- 
stitution which calls for the “advice and 
consent” of the Senate in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs and the formation 
of our policy in that field. There are 
those who maintain that only the con- 
sent of the Senate is required after the 
policy has been formed and agreements 
have been negotiated. There are others 
who contend that the word “advice” was 
intended to mean precisely that and that 
this advice should be sought in formu- 
lating our policies. 

In view of the continued deterioration 
of the international situation in the past 
few years, I submit, Mr. President, in 
complete candor and sincerity, that we 
would do well now in accordance with 
the latter school of thought, 

Since I, myself, hold to this view, I 
take it as the prerogative of the Senate 
and of Senators to offer advice to our 
State Department and to our Secretary 
of State. With this premise in mind 
and with an eye on our present inter- 
national situation, I should like, Mr. 
Presid nt, to offer some advice to Mr. 
Acheson relating to his meeting with 
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the Foreign Secretaries of Britain and 
France, and to his meeting with the 
larger group beginning next week. 

Ample and recent precedent for ad- 
vice from Senators and the Senate is 
afforded by the statesmanship of the 
eminent senior Senator from Michigan 
Mr. VANDENBERG] in proposing the reso- 
lution adopted by the Senate on June 
11, 1948, which bears his name, and 
which led to the creation of the Atlantic 
Pact. On other occasions the advice of 
such eminent legislators as the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
has been heeded, as was also the advice of 
the Senator from Arkansas at the time 
when he was a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Vandenberg resolution, as Sena- 
tors know, represented a bold departure 
from our previous policies. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit that the situation today 
demands another demonstration of bold- 
ness; another bold step, farther and 
more comprehensive, in that direction. 
The Secretary of State listened to that 
advice, and the Vandenberg resolution 
become State Department policy. The 
Senate also knows of the wholesome ef- 
fect of the Connally and Fulbright reso- 
lution. 

The advice several of us would offer 
today is that we explore the possibility 
of a real and full partnership with our 
democratic allies of the Atlantic area. 
We would advise the Secretary of State, 
in his conversations in London, to open 
the subject of this exploration with Mr. 
Bevin and M. Schuman. By so doing 
he can turn their thoughts to a more 
adequate solution of our present prob- 
lems and pave the way for early and 
successful action in accordance with the 
=dvice of the Senate proposed in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 57. 

Mr. President, I cannot emphasize too 
much the urgency for the Senate to give 
that advice during the present session. 

Today the Kremlin has the offensive in 
the cold war. The probing fingers of 
communism encircle the entire globe, 
searching for soft spots. They are now 
consolidating their gains in China, while 
they stir the fires of unrest in Indochina. 
Recent rumblings indicate that even in 
the newly established order of the 
United States of Indonesia, disorder may 
soon again hold sway. Berlin is a pow- 
der keg with a fuze that may burn to its 
end before the month is out. From the 
Baltic to the Dardanelles to Korea, the 
pressure is unrelenting, 

As Soviet policy has unfolded we can 
see what Stalin meant in 1945 by the 
words, “Not war, not peace.” He meant 
a confused and confusing state midway 
between the two, which has since come 
to be called the cold war. Stalin's cold 
war has enjoyed success after success, 
This is realized the more fully when the 
successes are viewed against the aims. 
Stalin wants to create confusion, to pro- 
mote distrust, to prevent recovery, and 
to continue chaos and disunity among 
the forces of freedom. A moment’s re- 
flection on the present world situation 
demonstrates how great has been Stalin’s 
success toward achieving these aims. 

Mr. President, these events show that 
the piecemeal policies we have been pur- 
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suing in the cold war have proved inade- 
quate. The bits and pieces of inter- 
governmental cooperation between the 
Atlantic democracies, Marshall plan aid, 
and point 4 promises, have proved in- 
adequate. Diplomacy itself, although 
implemented by the most far-reaching 
international cooperation our country 
ever attempted, has proved inadequate. 
Something more is needed, a more com- 
prehensive over-all means than diplo- 
macy, a means which can bring a com- 
prehensive, over-all solution to the criti- 
cal problems we face. I submit, Mr. 
President, that even Mr. Acheson’s total 
diplomacy will not prove sufficient for 
the task, for what is needed is beyond 
the reach of diplomacy in any form. 

The greatest possible blow that could 
be dealt the forces of Kremlin commun- 
ism would be the achievement of real 
unity, of real union among the forces 
of freedom. 

Premier Georges Bidault of France 
has recently proposed going beyond what 
has yet been attempted and creating 
an Atlantic high council to tackle the 
economic and political problems of the 
Atlantic democracies. His suggestion 
was reported to have been coldly received 
in both Washington and London. Bui, 
Mr. President, even this proposal, valu- 
able as it may be in pointing up the de- 
sirability of more integrated action by 
our governments, could not provide the 
over-all action our problems require. A 
high council of the Atlantic would be a 
diplomatic body, directly dependent 
upon the cooperation of governments. 
Certainly it would be better than what 
we are doing at the present time. 
It would be a diplomatic instrument. It 
would preserve the traditionally Euro- 
pean method of diplomacy, when this 
method may be said to account in large 
measure for our present lack of suc- 
cess. All the diplomats say we must 
have closer unity among the free; but, 
they say it must be limited to a closer 
unity among the diplomats of the na- 
tions represented. 

Mr. President, the great Will Rogers 
long ago said, We never lost a war or 
won a conference.” I believe the Amer- 
ican people subscribe in large measure 
to this view. Diplomacy, as I said a 
moment ago, is traditionally a European 
method, whereas we in America are tra- 
ditionally more skilled than they in the 
workings of democracy. So I say it is 
high time we moved over to a method 
more suited to our own traditions and 
skills. 

The innumerable conferences of diplo- 
mats have failed, and failed miserably, 
as we can see from the headlines that 
scream at us daily. Will we never learn? 
It is so easy to profit from experience, if 
we only would. Why can we not profit 
from our own glorious experience? 

The methods of diplomacy had failed 
to solve the problems of 13 little colonies 
along our Atlantic seaboard. They were 
bankrupt and torn from within while 
being harassed and threatened from 
without. Their leaders had the vision 
and the genius to abandon the methods 
of diplomacy which had failed them. 
They used their genius and vision to de- 
vise a new method, a method so sound 
that, in the century and a half since, 
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it has not failed in a single instance 
where it was applied. This method of 
federal union has brought to us, and 
to the others who have applied it, a 
greater prosperity, a higher living stand- 
ard, a larger measure of security, and 
more individual freedom than any other 
method ever devised. 

We can reverse the trend and win the 
cold war. But I submit that it cannot 
be won by the tools so far brought to 
the task. = 

The method of diplomacy depends on 
voluntary cooperation of governments. 
This is far too fragile a reed on which 
to lean in the present tense situation. 

If we are to reverse the trend and win 
the cold war it will require a reversal of 
thinking on the part of our officials who 
refuse to recognize the genius of this 
method, which is peculiarly American— 
the method of democratic federal union. 

This method is not only American, but 
I am convinced the American people 
want it applied now. Last July, on be- 
half of myself and 19 other Senators, I 
offered the Atlantic union resolution— 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 57—in the 
Senate. Since that time I have received 
not hundreds but thousands of letters 
not merely supporting this resolution 
but urging its adoption as a matter of 
first importance. The American people 
have confidence in this democratic 
method of solving our problems. 

The Atlantic Union Committee was or- 
ganized as a Nation-wide movement to 
support the adoption of this resolution. 
It has grown in less than 1 year at such 
a rate that it now has organized chap- 
ters or community leaders in every State 
of the Union. Its membership continues 
to grow at an accelerating pace. As I 
have traveled about the country I have 
found an ever-increasing interest in the 
exploratory convention the Atlantic- 
union resolution would bring. 

Extensive hearings have been held on 
this resolution by a foreign relations 
subcommittee headed by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Utah. The 
resolving clause provides: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
is requested to invite the democracies which 
sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty to name 
delegates, representing their principal politi- 
cal parties, to meet this year with delegates 
of the United States in a federal convention 
to explore how far their peoples, and the 
peoples of such other democracies as the con- 
vention may invite to send delegates, can 
apply among them, within the framework of 
the United Nations, the principles of free 
federal union. 


A number of eminent Americans have 
testified on this resolution, including 
former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, former Under Secretary of State 
Will L. Clayton, former Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson, and Dr. Harold C. 
Urey, Nobel prize winner in atomic sci- 
ence. I believe that most Senators who 
have either heard or studied this testi- 
mony will agree that the establishment 
of an Atlantic union would contribute 
greatly and even decisively to the se- 
curity and prospects of peace of the 
American people, to their future pros- 
perity, and to a progressive expansion of 
freedom and democracy 
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But apparently a like proportion of 
Senators do not appear to recognize the 
urgency of action on this resolution. 
There appears to be a tendency to think 
that there is plenty of time to take such 
action later if events eventually force us 
to conclude that we should do so. 

Time has proved in recent years to be 
the Nomesis of democracies. 
ish and French had commenced their 
prewar rearmament earlier, Hitler might 
not have struck. If the United States 
had adopted two decades ago the foreign 
policies which it follows now, Hitler 
would not have struck. The democracies 
have paid a fearful price in blood, in 
treasure, and in loss of security for doing 
too little and doing it too late. They 
have usually done too little because they 
started too late. Let us not again, in 
a day of atomic armament, make the 
same fatal mistake. 

To appreciate the urgency of action 
on Senate Concurrent Resolution 57, we 
must get down to cases. We must ex- 
amine the steps toward establishment 
of an Atlantic union in terms of time. 
We should remember, as we do so, that 
we cannot later buy back any time which 
we now waste. 

Let us suppose that adoption of the 
Atlantic-union resolution is postponed 
until the next session of Congress and 
effected only in 1951. After the resolu- 
tion is agreed to, considerable time will 
be required before the exploratory con- 
vention called for in this resolution can 
actually meet. Many details will have 
to be arranged through diplomatic chan- 
nels, delegates will have to be selected 
and appointed, and the governments and 
the delegates involved will presumably 
wish to give serious thought to the prob- 
lems and implications of union which 
the convention must consider. 

For these reasons it appears to me 
probable that the postponement of adop- 
tion of this resolution until the next Con- 
gress would delay the convention until 
well into 1952. That year, of course, is 
a presidential election year. Leaders of 
our political parties who necessarily 
should be appointed as delegates to the 
convention will then be concerned with 
election campaigns, and the issues be- 
fore the convention would likely become 
involved in partisan politics. To post- 
pone the convention until after the elec- 
tion would mean that it could not begin 
its exploration of this broader, safer road 
to peace and prosperity until 1953. 

Let us now suppose that the conven- 
tion is successful in its exploration of the 
possibilities of Atlantic union and is able 
to produce a concrete plan or a draft 
constitution. Is it realistic to believe 
that, under the complex conditions of our 
modern industrial civilization, it could 
achieve such a result within a year? I 
should doubt it. And then, after that, 
how much time would be required for the 
acceptance of an Atlantic union consti- 
tution, which in our country, would re- 
quire a constitutional amendment? 

No one can answer these questions 
definitely, but it seems likely that post- 
ponement of action on Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 57 at this session would 
postpone the actual establishment of an 
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Atlantic union in peacetime until 1955, 
1956, or even later. It is possible, of 
course, that we might be forced by events 
into a streamlined procedure. A greater 
crisis, a depression, the conquest of ad- 
ditional nations by communism, might 
rush the convention and the Atlantic de- 
mocracies into precipitate action, as the 
British were precipitated into offering 
union to the French in 1940. But that is 
not a sound way to proceed in establish- 
ing common governmental institutions. 

To build such an edifice wisely, we 
must mold events, not be driven by 
them. 

Mr. President, to establish an Atlantic 
union carefully and wisely will require 
time, even if we should pass the Atlantic- 
union resolution tomorrow. But it will 
not be necessary to await the erection of 
the completed edifice in order to enjoy 
some vitally important benefits from this 
constructive effort. On the contrary, we 
may confidentally expect that the mere 
meeting of the exploratory convention 
itself will transform the world situation. 

The convening of the convention will 
automatically wrest the initiative from 
Soviet Russia in the cold war and force 
the Communist leaders onto the defen- 
sive. How better, how more effectively, 
can the Atlantic democracies reach the 
minds of men, enlist their support, and 
awake hope in their hearts than to meet 
to explore creation of a federal union, 
based on freedom and designed to in- 
clude other free peoples? Imagine the 
repercussions, throughout the West, in 
India, in southeast Asia, and even among 
the crushed millions inside the iron cur- 
tain caused by the realization that here, 
at last, the forces of freedom intend to 
stand united against the forces of slav- 
ery. The whole world would watch 
breathlessly while the convention met to 
consider union as a way to peace, secur- 
ity, and economic well being. 

Consider, also, how the meeting of the 
convention would affect the leaders and 
the policies of Communist Russia. The 
Russian leaders will know that with the 
democracies engaged in exploring union, 
they will certainly stick together if any 
of them are attacked. This consequence 
alone will deter aggression and promote 
international security. 

The Russian leaders will be forced to 
recognize, moreover, that the more ag- 
gressive are their words and acts, the 
more they will accelerate the democra- 
cies toward union. For them to decrease 
the likelihood that the convention will 
succeed, they must turn toward new 
peace offensives, soothing words, and 
less aggressive acts. 

We can thus both reduce the danger of 
the cold war and gain the initiative in 
the cold war by merely calling the con- 
vention. Can we afford to delay calling 
the convention until well into 1952 or 
1953? 

The year 1952 looms ahead already as 
a crucial year in the destinies of man- 
kind. It is for us a presidential election 
year, a period in which our country is 
most vulnerable to cold war offensives, a 
period in which hostile propaganda 
methods can be employed most effec- 
tively to confuse our foreign policy and 
create friction and recriminations be- 
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tween Americans and western Euro- 
peans. 

The year 1952 is also the year in which 
Marshall-plan aid will come to an end. 
At that time western Europe will still 
suffer from a dollar shortage which 
threatens to curtail European imports 
of American products and, consequently, 
our own exports to Europe. The mere 
prospect of this situation is already ex- 
erting an adverse influence on European 
recovery. The full repercussions of the 
actuality, the new problems which will 
arise and the action which will be neces- 
sary to solve them cannot now be fore- 
seen accurately. 

Furthermore, by 1952 we must expect 
that Soviet Russia will have enough 
atomic bombs and enough long-range 
bombers to place the cities of both the _ 
United States and western Europe under 
an ever-present threat. How this de- 
velopment will affect the peoples of the 
Atlantic community cannot now be fore- 
seen accurately. Conceivably, it could 
undermine the defense machinery set 
up under the North Atlantic Pact and 
force us to seek Atlantic union under 
threats and pressures which would pre- 
clude the painstaking consideration this 
vast project requires. 

Can we afford to await until well into 
the critical year 1952 or even 1953 to 
convoke the exploratory convention the 
Atlantic union resolution proposes? Mr. 
President, I believe that to do so would 
show not caution but recklessness, I 
believe it would be an unnecessary gam- 
ble with the lives and destiny of the 
American people, If there is even the 
remotest possibility that this exploratory 
convention can provide us with a means 
of attaining enduring peace and pros- 
perity it is our duty to convoke it as 
early as is practicable, and well before 
1952, while there is still time for careful 
and painstaking progress. 

To wait until 1952 or 1953 would mean 
wasting two or three more years before 
even exploring this broad road to-safety. 
Consider what has happened in the last 
3 years. During that time the Marshall 
plan was conceived and half its life is 
now gone. During that time the Krem- 
lin initiated the cold war and developed 
it into the overriding factor in the world 
situation. 

To lower our sights, consider only what 
has happened within the last year. It 
has seen the conquest of China by com- 
munism. It has seen Britain forced to 
devalue the pound. It has brought the 
sinister discovery that Russia has begun 
to make atomic bombs. It has projected 
the horrifying shadow of the immeasur- 
ably more destructive hydrogen bomb. 
On the encouraging side, it has witnessed 
the coming into force of the North At- 
lantic Alliance and the introduction in- 
to both Houses of Congress of the Atlan- 
tic-union resolution. 

Mr. President, the world situation, our 
own situation, and our outlook and 
attitudes have been radically trans- 
formed by the events of just 1 year. 
Have we any reason to believe that 
events of comparable magnitude will 
not occur within the next 12 months? 

The peaceful peoples of the Atlantie 
democracies are even now wondering 
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what Russia will do during: this spring 
and summer. No one can say what will 
occur in Germany during the next year, 
or what will happen in southeastern Asia. 
Russia is encroaching on Sinkiang. The 
Communist clique which has conquered 
China is now threatening Tibet and 
Formosa. Meanwhile, British Malaya, 
a vital source of tin and rubber for us 
and of dollar earnings for Britain, is torn 
by Communist guerrilla attacks. Mean- 
while, the French Army on which prin- 
cipal reliance is based for the land de- 
fense of western Europe, is heavily en- 
gaged in Indochina. 

When all these critical dangers con- 


front us now, threatening again to trans- 


form the whole world situation within 
another year, how can we be content to 
rely, for not 1 year but 2 or 3, upon 
the diplomatic methods which have 

failed to prevent an ever-deepening 
crisis? Can we even afford to bear for 
3 years more the crushing burdens these 
methods have placed upon our country, 
burdens which have unbalanced our 
budget in a time of prosperity and full 
production? 

Furthermore, Mr. President, reports 
from Europe in recent days have indi- 
cated the impossibility, under present 
circumstances, for our European allies 
to finance their continued recovery and 
at the same time pay for their rearma- 
ment which the Joint Chiefs say is nec- 


essary. 

What is the answer to this new prob- 
lem? 

It does not take a prophet to see that 
continued restriction of our efforts in the 
Atlantic area to diplomatic methods will 
necessarily involve a direct choice be- 
tween security on the one hand and eco- 
nomic viability on the other, not only for 
our European allies but also for the 
United States. 

Surely, in such a situation, if there is 
even a possibility that there is a way 
out through Atlantic Union, or any lim- 
ited federation, a way to peace, to atomic 
security, to lower taxes, greater freedom 
and higher standards of living, we 
should explore it. It is our duty as Sen- 
ators to explore it and to do so at the 
earliest possible moment, 

I strongly advise Secretary Acheson to 
suggest the exploration of this way out 
in his meeting with the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the Atlantic democracies, and the 
meeting to follow after Monday. 

What is the earliest moment at which 
this exploration for a solution by dem- 
ocratic rather than diplomatic methods 
can be begun? 

We can use time, instead of wasting 
time, by passing Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 57 during the present session. 
The issue is relatively simple. The com- 
mitment is trivial in comparison with the 
stake. We need merely agree that union 
should be explored by the methods which 
wrought that miracle of history, our own 
United States. 

If we do this, and thereby provide the 
American people with an opportunity to 


attain peace, prosperity, and a greater . 


happiness than is attainable by diplo- 
matic methods, what will be the time 
schedule? 

xXcVI——440 
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Allowing the same period as I did be- 
fore for initial studies of the problems 
and implications of union, for agree- 
ment on the details of the convention, 
for invitations to our Atlantic allies, and 
for the appointment of delegates the 
convention will be able to meet in 1951 
instead of in 1952. 

That means that well within a year 
we can enjoy the benefits which the mere 
convocation of the convention will bring. 
The democratic peoples will move to the 
political and psychological offensive in 
the cold war. Free people everywhere 
will be electrified by a new hope in the 
future, and the possibility of a practical 
implementation of the ideal of freedom 
will capture the minds of men in every 
non-Communist country in the world. 
The Communist leaders will be forced 
onto the defensive. They will also be 
forced to observe restraint in their in- 
ternational dealings, to show the smil- 
ing face Stalin sometimes employs 
rather than the wooden scowl of Molo- 
tov in desperate efforts to reduce the 
pressures impelling the delegates at the 
convention to seek safety through union. 

All these results can be gained in 1951 
by passage of this resolution before this 
Congress adjourns. More than that, 
when the election year 1952, the criti- 
ca. year 1952, opens, the convention will 
have bcen at work many months in the 
calm deliberation made possible by a 
lessening crisis. It will have progressed 
far in the exploration of Atlantic union. 
On many principles and on many prob- 
lems a large measure of agreement will 
undoubtedly have been reached. The 
issues on which delegates will divide will 
by that time have been made familiar 
to the Atlantic peoples. They will have 
had a substantial degree of education 
in the principles, the possibilities, and 
in the advantages of federal union un- 
attainable by any other means. In our 
own country, the convention and its 
issues and implications will have had 
full public attention without having been 
obscured and confused by the partisan 
debates which always attend our na- 
tional elections. 

Looking further ahead in 1952, the 
convention, its progress, its success or 
lack of success, will give each of our 
great political parties time to determine 
its attitude toward whatever plans are 
crystalizing at the convention. It is as 
if providence had afforded us a unique 
opportunity. By passing the resolution 
this session, we can assure that the con- 
vention will meet early enough to at 
least complete its spadework by the first 
half of 1952, and thus allow the American 
people, through the great debates which 
will occur during that year, a full oppor- 
tunity to decide their attitude toward 
this great project. 

Mr. President, I have been considering 
prospective developments during 1951 
and 1952. What about the world situa- 
tion during the summer of 1950, 3 or 4 
months from now? I believe that pas- 
sage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 57 
at this session will influence the world 
situation and the cold war. 

Adoption of the resolution will have 
political and psychological effects which 
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I believe will be far more extensive than 
most of us now realize. It will tell the 
world that the Congress of the United 
States, not content with merely preach- 
ing integration to others, is prepared to 
explore it with them. 

To a lesser degree than the meeting of 
the convention, but still to an extent 
which will shake the world, the passage 
of this resolution will provide the de- 
mocracies with a tremendously dynamic 
idea which will greatly influence the 
course of the cold war. It will give us 
the initiative and force the Kremlin into 
a defensive position. We all remember 
well how the mere announcement of the 
Marshall plan raised morale among the 
democracies, brought among them a re- 
surgence of hope, and caused dismay 
and confusion behind the iron curtain. 
How much greater will be the effect of a 
resolution by Congress calling for explo- 
ration of an Atlantic union of the free? 

It is my conviction that the Senate 
and the House of Representatives by 
adopting Senate Concurrent Resolution 
57 at this session, can strike a blow for 
freedom which will turn the tide of his- 
tory. Favorable consequences, such as 
I have indicated, will follow at once and 
will develop and expand after the con- 
vention meets. We the free peoples will 
see light ahead as we set out upon this 
over-all, common endeavor to safeguard 
our heritage from the past and to win 
the future. 

Mr. President, we see only a very dark 
uncertainty ahead now, and that is a 
basic reason for the wide discontent 
which has been expressed in this cham- 
ber on the subject of our foreign policy. 
The piecemeal policy of containing 
communism has not contained it. 
While it has succeeded in large measure 
in western Europe, it has failed to pre- 
vent the Communist tide from sweeping 
over the 400,000,000 of China. 

The Secretary of State has warned us 
that to succeed by diplomatic method in 
the cold war we should have a total di- 
plomacy and will need steadfastness and 
steady nerves. His portrayal of the task 
before us indicates that if the existing 
struggle for the future of the world can 
be won by these methods, victory is a 
long way off. Yet our budget is already 
unbalanced, and it is not evident how 
we can continue indefinitely to bear the 
burdens which this struggle will require. 
Meanwhile, during the last year, we 
have been losing, not winning, as the 
frontiers of freedom in Asia have been 
forced back thousands of miles. 

We are, however, making an unprece- 
dented effort to succeed, as far as the 
rigid limitations of international coop- 
eration between governments will per- 
mit, The Marshall plan continues. We 
are engaged in implementing the North 
Atlantic Pact, and General Bradley has 
pointed out that we must expect to re- 
linquish additional elements of sover- 
eignty in this task. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
that the adoption of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 57 will not interrupt or im- 
pede the Marshall plan, the implementa- 
tion of the North Atlantic Pact or other 
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important moves in foreign policy. In- 
stead, it can be counted upon to con- 
tribute powerfully to successful coopera- 
tion between the governments of the 
Atlantic area, since peoples who are en- 
gaged in a common exploration of a 
larger concept will be more ready to join 
in lesser steps, whether political, eco- 
nomic, or military. At the same time, as 
I have indicated, it will have far-reach- 
ing, favorable repercussions among all 
free peoples, bringing them to look to 
our country with new hope and cooperate 
more effectively with our Government. 

What, however, if the convention 
should fail to produce a concrete plan 
for union? Would such an outcome 
create divisions in the Atlantic commu- 
nity and constitute a victory for Stalin 
and another defeat in the cold war? I 
do not subscribe to any such pessimistic 
view. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if Wash- 
ington had allowed parallel fears to sway 
him, we should not have our American 
Union now. To win the cold war and to 
gain peace and security, we must take 
some risks. This risk of failure, I am 
convinced, is a very small risk. It is a 
calculated risk we can well afford to take, 
far less dangerous than the risk inherent 
in continuing our present policies and 
continuing to restrict the cooperation of 
the Atlantic democracies to a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. 

I cannot believe, moreover, that a 
failure of the convention to agree upon 
a concrete plan for union would imply 
a failure to produce constructive re- 
sults. I cannot conceive of a convention 
comprising some of the best minds in 
North America and Europe studying 
common problems and exploring com- 
mon solutions for a year or more and 
adjourning without constructive pro- 
posals for further Atlantic integration. 

This latter outcome is the minimum 
result we need anticipate, a result which, 
however short of a plan for union, fur- 
ther strengthens and unifies the central 
care of the free world. 

But I am also convinced that the 
adoption of the Atlantic union resolu- 
tion at this session will lead to more than 
that minimum result; that the conven- 
tion will hammer away at the problems 
of union and their practical solution 
until the majority of its delegates can 
agree upon concrete proposals for a 
union. Our United States provides a 
tested pattern of what is required. But 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives must act at this session to bring 
the convention into being in time to give 
it the best prospects of success. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Sec- 
retary of State can smooth the way in 
London now for early and successful 
exploration by the Atlantic democracies 
to secure these inestimable benefits. He 
can smooth the way by considering with 
his British and French colleagues the 
possibilities and advantages of union as 
a means of solving successfully the prob- 
lems which now threaten the future of 
our three great democracies. 

But a more direct responsibility bring- 
ing about this wise and provident action 
now rests upon the Senate. The resolu- 
tion calling for exploration of Atlantic 
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union was intreduced into the Senate 
and has been considered here more ex- 
haustively than it has in the House. It 
is the Senate’s prerogative, moreover, to 
give advice to the President and the Sec- 
retary of State in relation to foreign 
policy. Initial action for exploration of 
a union of peoples should properly be 
taken by the Congress, the elected rep- 
resentatives of the American people, and 
in this instance it should be taken first 
by the Senate. Without advice on our 
part concerning so comprehensive a move 
in domestic and foreign policy, the ad- 
ministration may be reluctant to act. 

We cannot evade our responsibility in 
relation to this resolution. How are we 
going to fulfill it? 

That issue confronts us now, overrid- 
ing in its implications for the future of 
our country other issues which occupy 
the forefront of our thoughts. Shall we 
act during the present session to bring 
about this exploration of an essentially 
American way to security, economic ad- 
vance, and growing freedom? Or shall 
we delay, postpone action, and condemn 
the American people to reliance for their 
safety upon essentially European meth- 
ods of diplomacy which have been proved 
inadequate, realizing that to do so may 
condemn Americans and Europeans alike 
to a third world war? 

While it is the responsibility of the 
Senate to advise, it is the duty of the 
Secretary of State to lead. I can con- 
ceive of no situation which presents a 
greater urgency for leadership, nor can 
I conceive a situation presenting a great- 
er challenge to his leadership. 

History will record the manner in 
which this administration meets that 
challenge. 

Mr. Acheson’s meetings in London this 
week and in the weeks to follow provide 
a near-perfect setting for his discharge 
of his obligations to humanity. Amer- 
ica and the free world will watch with 
anxious eyes the manner in which he 
meets this challenge. 

Mr. President, on Wednesday, May 10, 
there appeared in the Washington Post a 
column under the title Losing Europe?“ 
by Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. It 
is the first of a series of two articles. 
Servan-Schreiber is a special corre- 
spondent of a Paris newspaper, and is 
now in this country, I understand, under 
a Smith-Mundt fellowship. I have made 
some inquiry about him, and find that 
apparently he is a young man with a 
great deal of knowledge of the subject 
about which he writes. I wish that the 
ideas he has expressed in this first article 
could be known to Americans every- 
where. 

I desire to read about two or three 
paragraphs of what he says in his 
column. I read: 

If by 1955 Europe is lost to Stalinism in 
the cold war—as China was in 1950—those 
who will hunt for the first origins of this 
new defeat should be able to find them in 


the events of the 2 weeks preceding this 
London Conference. 


He is speaking, of course, of the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers. The article 
continues: 


The way Europe will fall, if ever, will prob- 
ably be different from China’s fall. But the 
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spark plug of both defeats will probably have 
been the same, via this principle: To save 
a country from Stalinism it is enough to dis- 
tribute dollars and arms.” 

This is false, because the cold war is pri- 
marily a political war. However, in the last 
2 weeks, a behind-the-scenes dialog, based 
on that false principle, has taken place be- 
tween Washington and Europe, a dialog 
which has just ended in an Atlantic defeat 
in the political war. A defeat of immeasur- 
able consequences if not exposed publicly 
before the ministers meet in London. This 
episode is, roughly speaking, l'affaire Bidault. 

Three weeks ago French Prime Minister 
Bidault offered s proposal to the Atlantic 
nations to create together a permanent 
Atlantic Council responsible for planning a 
common policy. He was thus proposing to 
tighten the bonds between Europe and 
America, to coordinate their plans on the 
economic and political levels as well as on 
the military. 

The reaction in France and the other Euro- 
pean countries has been heated and divided. 
On one side, all who put their hope in the 
unification of the Atlantic world in front 
of the Soviet world, reacted with enthusiasm. 
The European ministers who were meeting 
in The Hague on the same day, immediately 
approved the French proposal, 

On the other side, the Communists and 
all rightists and leftists who want a neutral 
Europe between Washington and Moscow 
were violently opposed and called Bidault 
an American stooge. A first result was thus 
achieved, the friends and foes of a true 
Atlantic community were counted clearly. 
And this proposal, moreover, in giving con- 
structive hope, attracted to the Atlantic 
camp many who had hesitated. Then every- 
body turned toward America to watch for her 
answer. 

The American administration was officially 
silent and unofficially very cool. Discourage- 
ment descended upon the partisans of the 
Atlantic community and their adversaries 
took immediate advantage of it. The neu- 
tralists started a new campaign more violent 
than ever in Germany, France, and Italy. 
They declared this was proof that America 
would oppose any attempt at true political 
partnership, that she wanted to lead the cold 
war alone in exchange for the dollars she 
distributes. In France, for instance, a well- 
known professor explained on the front page 
of Le Monde that from then on neutrality 
was the best policy. And General de Gaulle 
declared more forcefully than ever before 
that Europe should keep away from both 
America and Russia. 


Mr. President, I hope the conclusion 
this young journalist states is incorrect. 
I dislike to think that, with the deci- 
sion clearly made between the people 
of western Europe as to whether they are 
going to work for better cooperation be- 
tween the North Atlantic democracies or 
whether they are going to stand neutral 
between Kremlin communism and Amer- 
ican democracy, the Secretary of State 
discouraged those who believe in unity 
and cooperation. But I must say very 
frankly that the reports which have 
been coming from London as to the at- 
titude of the Secretary of State do not 
look very encouraging. Let us hope that 
if he has let down the people who believe 
in wholesome unity, and in working to- 
gether in the interest of peace and sta- 
bility between the peoples of the North 
Atlantic, he will reconsider. Even if he 
does not reconsider, the Senate has a 
duty and a responsibility in the matter. 

I believe the Senate and the Congress 
are away ahead of the State Department, 
I believe the people are ahead of us, 
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So whatever may be the failings or short- 
comings of the Secretary of State, if he 
has disappointed the supporters of the 
Bidault plan I would say he is using 
very poor judgment, a judgment which 
could lead us only to catastrophe. In 
any event, we have our responsibility, 
and I hope we will perform it. 

Mr. President, I ask. that the entire 
article to which I refer be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOSING EUROPE? 
(By Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber) 
I. PREFACE TO LONDON 

(Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber is a spe- 
cial correspondent of Le Monde of Paris, now 
on a Smith-Mundt fellowship in this coun- 
try. Twenty-six years old, he served as a 
pilot in the Free French Air Forèe and then 
enjoyed a meteoric rise to fame as a jour- 
nalist. His articles rebutting the European 
idea of “neutralization” brought discussions 
with Prime Minister Bidault and Foreign 
Minister Schuman.) 

If by 1955 Europe is lost to Stalinism in 
the cold war—as China was in 1950—those 
who will hunt for the first origins of this 
new defeat should be able to find them in 
the events of the 2 weeks preceding this 
London conference. The way Europe will 
fall, if-ever, will probably be different from 
China's fall. But the sparkplug of both 
defeats will probably have been the same, 
via this principle: “To save a country from 
Stalinism it is enough to distribute dollars 
and arms.“ 


This is false, because the cold war is pri- 


marily a political war. However, in the last 
2 weeks a behind-the-scenes dialog, based 
on that false principle, has taken place be- 
tween Washington and Europe—a dialog 
which has just ended in an Atlantic defeat 
in the political war; a defeat of immeas- 
urable consequences if not exposed pub- 
licly before the Ministers meet in London. 
This episode is, roughly speaking, “l'afaire 
Bidault.” 

Three weeks ago French Prime Minister 
Bidault offered a proposal to the Atlantic 
nations—to create together a permanent 
“Atlantic Council” responsible for planning 
a common policy. He was thus proposing to 
tighten the bonds between Europe and 
America, to coordinate their plans on the 
economic and political levels as well as on 
the military. 

The reaction in France and the other Eu- 
ropean countries has been heated and di- 
vided. On one side, all who put their hope 
in the unification of the Atlantic world in 
front of the Soviet world reacted with en- 
thustasm. The European Ministers who were 
meeting in The Hague on the same day im- 
mediately approved the French proposal. 

On the other side, the Communists and all 
rightists and leftists who want a neutral“ 
Europe between Washington and Moscow 
were violently opposed and called Bidault 
an “American stooge.” A first result was 
thus achieved—the friends and foes of a true 
Atlantic community were counted clearly. 
And this proposal, moreover, in giving con- 
structive hope, attracted to the Atlantic 
camp many who had hesitated. Then every- 
body turned toward America to watch for 
her answer. 

The American administration was officially 
silent and unofficially very cool. Discourage- 
ment descended upon the partisans of the 
Atlantic Community and their adversaries 
took immediate advantage of it. The neu- 
tralists started a new campaign more violent 
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than ever in Germany, France, and Italy. 
They declared this was proof that America 
would oppose any attempt at true political 
partnership, that she wanted to lead the cold 
war alone in exchange for the dollars she dis- 
tributes. In France, for instance, a well- 
known professor explained on the front page 
of Le Monde that from then on neutrality 
was the best policy. And General de Gaulle 
declared more forcefully than ever before 
that Europe should keep away from both 
America and Russia, 

The political consequences of the cool 
American attitude have been so far-reaching 
that French Foreign Minister Schuman made 
what can be considered a first retreat in an 
Official speech. He declared that this At- 
lantic Council” should not be truly Atlantic 
but should become a sort of little United 
Nations and include the neutral countries. 
That already takes away the main point of 
the proposal. But even this appeared too 
risky, in view of the continuing lack of 
backing from Washington, 

And finally the French Government un- 
officially announced that because of the cool 
attitude of the United States, the French pro- 
posal would not even be put on the agenda of 
the London meeting. The “neutralists,” for- 
merly shaken, now rejoice that the whole 
thing seems to have turned in their favor. 

Argument could go on at length about the 
responsibilities. Maybe France has not made 
a sufficient effort to make her proposal clear 
to the American public. Maybe England 
aided in confusing the issue to stall for time 
in order to state her position later. This 
discussion is futile. What counts now is 
that the London meeting, starting Thursday, 
can still repair the harm done and give basis 


. again for the hope of political unity in the 


West. So it is necessary to make clear why, 
in European eyes, the necessity for political 
partnership is urgent. 

What is the essence of the cold war in 
Europe? In other words, what is the political 
aim of the Communist propaganda and ac- 
tion? It is generally believed, outside Europe, 
that the aim of the Communists in Europe is 
to rally the greatest number of partisans 
favorable to the Soviet Union, It is not so. 
They found out 2 years ago that that would 
not lead them very far. 

Their new tactics are shrewder and more 
efficient: The aim is to reduce by any possible 
means the number of partisans favorable to 
America, The aim, in other words, is not to 
try and make people love Russia but to make 
them hate America. For if and when they 
succeed in making Europe neutral militarily, 
politically, and economically, it will then 
fall by itself, like a ripe fruit, in the Soviet 
camp. 

These are shrewd tactics because they can 
use both the fellow-travelers of the left and 
the nationalists of the right. And, this 
“anti-Atlantic” political force represents be- 
tween 40 and 50 percent of the public opin- 
ion in any European country—France, Ger- 
many, or Italy. The danger is serious and 
the struggle is on. 

But in view of the confusion and ineffi- 
ciency of the present official cooperation be- 
tween the Atlantic nations, the neutralists 
propaganda is really child’s play. On the 
one hand, the Atlantic community appears 
primarily to be a machine for military prep- 
aration, resulting in grave psychological con- 
sequences in Europe. On the other hand, 
the six or seven ministers’ committees (three 
Atlantic, Brussels, Marshall plan, Strasbourg, 
Big Three * ) are incapable of plan- 
ning a common policy, for each sees only one 
aspect of the problems, and they meet only 
5 or 6 days a year. 

As a result the only real policy-planning 
‘appears to be done in Washington and then 
discussed bilaterally between Washington 
and each European capital; under this proc- 
ess the Europeans have the disagreeable feel- 
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ing of being “semisatellized.”. On top of it 
all reigns a great confusion and the decisions 
taken by each are separate, nationalistic, and 
uncoordinated. 

These three aspects—emphasis on military 
preparation, impression of semisatellization, 
and confusion of policies—are a remarkable 
help to the Communist propaganda and the 
political appeal of a neutralist policy. If 
this state of affairs continues, the “pro-At- 
lantic” political group, representing today 
a little more than half of the public opin- 
ion in Europe, will become smaller and 
smaller. And if the day comes when it will 
become a minority, America will either have 
to give orders to the European countries— 
both impractical and contrary to her prin- 
ciples or accept a neutral Europe—a definite 
reversal of the balance of forces in the cold 
war. 

It is to avoid this possible and lethal di- 
lemma, while there is still time, that France 
has proposed the creation of an Atlantic 
policy planning commission. Its aim is not 
to be an executive body but an organism 
to make the issues clear, study the problems 
under their different aspects, and to propose 
common solutions. This can hardly be con- 
sidered a revolutionary step. But the fu- 
ture of the world political war may depend 
on whether such a step will be taken dur- 
ing the London meeting. The Atlantic com- 
munity is now at the cross road. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
a from South Carolina is recog- 


INVESTIGATION OF CRIME—ALLOTMENT 
OF FUNDS FOR GAMBLING ACTIVITIES 
AT LE HAVRE, FRANCE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
agreed to yield to me after he had con- 
cluded his remarks, did he not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If I said I would 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska, and 
I am in a position to do so, I shall be 
glad to yield. What I thought was go- 
ing to happen was that the Senator 
would get the floor and read his state- 
ment in his own right, but if I may be 
permitted, as he had the understanding, 
TI should like to carry it out, if I may do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator a question. I 
ask him whether he feels that from 
a moral standpoint, or any other, there 
is any difference between gambling 
in a foreign country and gambling within 
the confines of the United States? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Organized crime in 
interstate commerce is bad wherever it is 
to be found. - 

Mr. WHERRY. How about the moral 
standpoint? The Senator is against 
crime, is he not, whether it is in a foreign 
country or here at home? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. There was inserted in 
the Recorp yesterday a press release, 
coming from France, reading as follows: 

ECA FUNDS REBUILDING FRENCH GAMING 

CASINO 

Paris, May 10.—Marshall plan funds are 
being used to the extent of four and a half 
million franes to rebuild the gambling ca- 
sino at Le Havre. The ECA office here says 
“this may seem frivolous expenditure, but it 


is important to help increase the town's 
revenues.” 
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How does the distinguished Senator 
froth Tennessee harmonize the appro- 
priations from the taxpayers’ money we 
have made for ECA to rebuild a casino 
in Le Havre, France, to permit gambling 
in order that the revenues of that town 
might be increased, with the appropria- 
tion of $150,000 to investigate that iden- 
tical kind of crime here in the United 
States? How can those two things be 
reconciled? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My answer to that 
is very simple. Of course, the Senator 
and I are now talking about different 
things. The statement just made by 
the Senator from Nebraska respecting 
the building of the casino in Le Havre, 
France, is the first intimation I have had 

of such a project. But if it is being done, 
of course, it is the duty of the President, 
of Congress, cr of some Government 
agency or official to see that any such 
expenditures are immediately discontin- 
ued. I wish to say, however, that the 
fund is, of course, in the hands of a very 
capable and, I am sure we all agree, a 
very honorable man, Mr. Hoffman. Any- 
one can make mistakes. But necessar- 
ily the fund must be administered by 
someone. I am sure that if the matter is 
called to Mr. Hoffman's attention, he will 
see to it that money from his fund is not 
used for such a purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. Fresident, the 
Senator from Tennessee has answered 
my question. 

I wish to ask him a second question. 
Does the Senator intend to notify Mr. 
Hoffman or any of the so-called admin- 
istrators of ECA to appear before the 
committee, in order to interrogate them 
as to whether the report is true? I am 
serious in putting that question. I sup- 
ported the Senator’s resolution, and Iam 
sure the Senator is acting in the utmost 
of good faith with respect to carrying 
out its purposes. I acted in good faith in 
supporting the resolution. I believe in 
its purposes. I believe it is important, 
however, to find out not only what is 
happening at home, but what we are 
doing abroad with the taxpayers’ money. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, who is chairman of the spe- 
cial committee, if he intends to interro- 
gate Mr. Hoffman or whoever is respon- 
sible for permitting the expenditure of 
four and one-half million francs to re- 
build a casino at Le Havre, France, to 
permit gambling, so the town can in- 
crease its revenue? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I appreciate the support 
of the Senator from Nebraska of the 
resolution to investigate organized crime 
in interstate commerce. I appreciate 
the fact that he feels the committee will 
act in good faith. We expect to do the 
very best we can, to bring about the 
greatest amount of good we can under 
the provisions of the resolution. I can- 
not, with respect to any specific matter, 
outline the program of the committee, 
because that is to be decided by the com- 
mitee asa whole. It is not for the chair- 
man, before the committee has even 
agreed on the program or worked it out, 
to state what the program is or shall 
be. If we were to investigate where all 
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the funds of ECA go, we would miss our 
objective and not be doing the chief 
thing which we were authorized and di- 
rected by the Congress to do, which is 
to investigate to ascertain whether there 
is organized crime in interstate com- 
merce in the United States, and what 
effect that has on governing bodies in 
the United States, if we find that there 
is such organized crime. 

It seems to me the matter referred to 
by the Senator from Nebraska is more 
properly under the jurisdiction of the 
ECA watchdog committee, or of some 
other committee of Congress—and there 
are several—which are supposed to 
supervise the work of the ECA. I really 
do not see how the matter referred to 
can be considered as being in interstate 
commerce in the United States of Amer- 
ica. If we were to undertake to investi- 
gate it, I believe we would be going pretty 
far out of our field. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the floor in my own 
right to speak for several minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make an observa- 
tion, which will require but 3 or 4 min- 
utes. The Senator from Tennessee de- 
sires to leave the floor; but before he 
does so, I should like to make an ob- 
servation. I ask unanimous consent 


that I may speak for at least 5 minutes. 


Is that agreeable to the Senator from 
South Carolina? $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I haye no objection, if I shall not lose 
the floor. : 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I make 
the request with the understanding that 
the Senator from South Carolina will 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the special committee has authority 
to bring before it for questioning those 
who are using the funds of the tax- 
payers to further the interest of organ- 
ized crime, whether it be within the 
United States or in France. I believe 
that if 4,500,000 francs have been ap- 
propriated out of the funds of the ECA 
to build the casino for the purpose of 
organized gambling in the town of 
Le Havre, in the interest of obtaining 
revenue, the order under which the 
money was provided should be rescinded 
immediately. I do not believe the use 
of the money of the American taxpayers 
for such a purpose meets with the ap- 
proval of the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

The allotment of ECA funds for the 
purpose referred to justifies the position 
taken by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska on the floor of the Senate, 
when, with respect to the ECA authoriza- 
tion, he said there should be a check 
made of the moneys spent by ECA. A 
check should be made down to the last 
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dime to see that the moneys are spent 
for the purposes provided under the act, 
Certainly money should not be spent for 
the purpose of increasing and aiding and 
abetting organized gambling in France. 

This matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the House of Representatives 
yesterday by Mr. Irvine, Representative 
from the Fourth District of Missouri. He 
happens to be a Democrat. I wish to 
compliment Representative Irvine for 
bringing the matter to the attention of 
the Members of the Congress. My first 
thought when I read his statement was 
that it justified the position I took with 
respect to the ECA authorization. But, 
after reflecting upon the matter and 
knowing that the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, chairman of the special 
committee to investigate crime, will act 
fearlessly, and that he is backed by able 
Senators, members of his committee, I 
wanted to bring to his attention my 
feeling that regardless of whether we 
are spending the taxpayers’ money in 
the United States or in France, it is our 
job to see to it that the taxpayers’ 
money is spent for lawful purposes, for 
purposes which will benefit our citizens. 

Mr. President, I have written today to 
the ECA to find out whether what Rep- 
resentative Irving said is true. Repre- 
sentative Irvine said that the ECA 
stated that while the use of money for 
such purpose might be considered to be 
a frivolous expenditure of 4,500,000 
francs, it is done for the purpose of in- 
creasing the revenue of Le Havre. The 
Senate has provided $150,000 for the 
purpose of investigating gambling, and 
so forth. The expenditure of te money 
in France would make it appear as 
though we were tolerating gambling and 
the like abroad, while we were trying to 
investigate it and to eliminate it within 
the confines of the United States. 

Mr. President, I hope the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee, chairman of 
the special committee, will not attempt 
to confine the work of the committee un- 
der the terms of the resolution to such 
narrow limits that he may not feel he 
can bring the matter to which I have re- 
ferred to the attention of the Adminis- 
trator of the act. The amount involved, 
in dollars, is approximately $12,850. 
That is a considerable amount of the 
money of the taxpayers of the United 
States to spend for the purpose of aiding 
and abetting gambling in France. The 
Senate has authorized the spending of 
$150,000 by the special committee to in- 
vestigate crime in the United States. 
Other committees are engaged in mak- 
ing investigations along the same lines. 

I respectfully bring the matter to the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, and I say to him that I 
will give him all the aid I can. I say 
once again that I feel we should have 
an accounting for the money that is 
spent by the Administrator of the ECA 
fund. The appropriation for ECA, $3,- 
600,000,000, is a very large sum. Where 
does it go? Does it go to stop the ex- 
tension of communism, or to such pur- 
poses as have been so foreefully brought 
to the attention of the Congress of the 
United States by Representative IRVING, 
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a Democrat from the Fourth District of 
the State of Missouri? 

Mr. FERGUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield, in order that I may 
ask a question of the Senator from Ne- 
braska in regard to the matter he was 
discussing? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, provided there is unanimous consent 
that I may do so without losing my right 
to the floor or without having a quorum 
call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to ask 
this question: Does the Senator from 
Nebraska have any knowledge as to 
whether or not the equipment for the 
casino in France will be manufactured 
in the United States, and whether that 
will interfere with industry in the United 
States. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, that is 
a very pertinent question. I will say that 
regardless of whether the equipment will 
be manufactured in the United States, 
the result will be that dollars will be 
translated into the equipment. So there 
will be no difference in that respect. I 
am glad that the Senator asked the ques- 
tion. 

However, what impresses me is that 
apparently the present administration 
holds out to the people that it is going 
to put down crime in this country, but 
at the same time it proposes that we sub- 
sidize it in France. That is the entire 
burden of my argument. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the Senator from Nevada should be 
on the floor during this discussion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not think the Senator from Nebraska 
has answered my question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Perhaps I have not. 


NURSERIES AND NURSERY SCHOOLS IN 
THE DISTRICT 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield, under the same conditions. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3258) to 
continue a system of nurseries and nur- 
sery schools for the day care of school- 
age and under-school-age children in 
the District of Columbia through June 
30, 1951. I wish to announce that if 
there is any debate on the measure, I 
shall withdraw the request. I feel that 
the measure will be unanimously ap- 
proved immediately. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
distinguished Senator if the bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the committee 
which considered it? 

Mr, HUNT. It was. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me ask whether 
there was a full attendance of the com- 
mittee when the bill was voted upon? 

Mr. HUNT. I could not say that the 
full committee was present, but there 
was nearly a fully attendance of the 
membership. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Has any minority re- 
port or adverse report been made on 
the bill? 

Mr. HUNT. None whatsoever. 

Mr. WHERRY. The bill applies to the 
pion ing schools in the District of Colum- 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Do I correctly under- 
stand that if the bill continuing the 
present nursery school system is not en- 
acted promptly, some of the day nurser- 
ies will have to be closed? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. The existing stat- 
ute is about to expire, and it is necessary 
to continue the schools. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, still 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to call attention to the fact that 
when the pending motion on the FEPC 
bill was made, I stated that I would ob- 
ject to the consideration of any other 
matters except privileged matters dur- 
ing the time when that motion remained 
before the Senate. However, I under- 
stand that two measures are now to be 
brought up—first, Senate bill 3258, re- 
garding which apparently there will be 
no debate at all, and then House Joint 
Resolution 466. I wish to inquire 
whether the Senator from Wyoming is 
ready to ask to have the Senate take 
that up, too. 

Mr. HUNT. Iam not familiar with it. 

Mr. WHERRY. At any rate, I shall 
not object to the consideration of either 
measure, provided there is no debate. If 
there is debate, I shall ask for the regu- 
lar order. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I renew 
my request that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 3258. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3258) 
to continue a system of nurseries and 
nursery schools for the day care of 
school-age and under-school-age chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia through 
June 30, 1951, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments, on page 1, 
line 9, after the word “cut”, to strike 
out ““and until June 30, 1950” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof and until June 30, 
1951” ” and insert on and after July 1, 
1946, and until June 30, 1950, and no 
longer“.“; on page 3, line 2, after the 
word Columbia“, to strike out the colon 
and “And provided further, That any 
balanee remaining in such trust fund 
agcount after June 30, 1951, shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury to the credit of 
miscellaneous receipts of the District of 
Columbia.”; after line 7, to strike out: 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, out of any moneys in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the District 
of Columbia not otherwise appropriated, not 
exceeding $100,000 to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 


And in lieu thereof, to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, and for each fiscal year thereafter, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of Colum- 
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bia not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 


And on page 8, line 19, after the word 
“effect” to strike out “July 1, 1950”, and 
insert “upon enactment.” 

So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize and direct 
the Board of Public Welfare of the District 
of Columbia to establish and operate in the 
public schools and other suitable locations 
a system of nurseries and nursery schools 
for day care of school-age and under-school- 
age children, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 16, 1946, as amended, is amended 
by striking out on and after July 1, 1946, 
and until June 30, 1950, and no longer.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 3. The Board is authorized to make 
and enforce rules and regulations governing 
admission to and use and enjoyment of said 
nurseries and nursery schools, including the 
fixing of fees to be charged parents for care 
and maintenance therein of their children; 
which fees shall, as near as practicable, equal 
the expenditures of the District of Columbia 
for personal services, labor, food, and sup- 
plies in the operation and maintenance of 
such nurseries and nursery schools or to 
enter into contracts with any private or 
public agency or agencies for such care and 
maintenance: Provided, That the Board may, 
in cases where parents are unable to pay 
for such care, waive all or part of such fees. 
All fees collected under the provisions of this 
act shall be paid to the collector of taxes of 
the District of Columbia and deposited into 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credi of an account to be known as ‘Mis- 
cellaneous trust-fund deposits, District of 
Columbia—Day Care Nurseries’ said fund to 
be available, in addition to appropriations 
made pursuant to section 4 of this act, for 
expenditure for the purposes of this act: 
Provided, That such fund shall be audited 
and disbursed in the same manner as other 
trust funds are audited and disbursed by the 
District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, and for each fiscal year thereafter, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of Colum- 
bia not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act.” 

Src. 4. Section 2 of this act shall take effect 
upon enactment, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may we 
have a very brief explanation of this 
measure? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to me 
for 1 minute in order that I may make 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Provided that unanimous consent is 
given for that purpose and also that I 
may yield for that purpose without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Leaman in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, this bill 
provides for a continuation of the pres- 
ently existing day nurseries for working 
mothers in the city of Washington. 

The bill was approved unanimously by 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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We feel that if this measure is not en- 

acted almost immediately, there will be 
a lapse of time between the termination 
of the present law and the enactment of 
a new law, and in that time the situation 
will become chaotic. 
Therefore we feel that this measure 
should be passed immediately. Other- 
wise the mothers who will be adversely 
affected by a failure to enact this law 
promptly will have to begin to receive aid 
under the measure providing aid for de- 
pendent mothers, and in that case the 
ensuing cost probably will be greater 
than the cost of continuing the day 
nurseries. 

I think that is sufficient explanation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, let me give a further 
word of explanation in regard to this 
matter. 

This bill does not propose new legisla- 
tion for this activity; it is already in ex- 
istence. This bill will simply permit the 
continuation of what has been done 
heretofore. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not that the dif- 
culty? Does not this proposal come up 
every year? Should not the system be 
made permanent so as to avoid that dif- 
ficulty? Otherwise will not we be faced 
each year with a request for a renewal? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from South Carolina will 
permit an additional word of explana- 
tion, let me say that I think the Senator 
handling the bill will explain that the 
adoption of the amendment on page 3 
will result in making the system perma- 
nent, 

Is not that true? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes; I understand that 
the bill as thus amended will make the 
arrangement permanent, and not simply 
for the present year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3258) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to continue a system of nurseries 
and nursery schools for the day care of 
school-age and under-school-age chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia.” 


REPORT OF THE IOWA REPUBLICAN FARM 
POLICY COUNCIL 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina or 
the Senator from Wyoming yield, to per- 
mit me to place in the Recorp a matter 
which I discussed with the Senator from 
Wyoming a few moments ago? I make 
this request because I am due at another 
place to examine some very important 
records, and I am a little late now. 

Mr. HUNT. I shall be glad to do so, 
if that is satisfactory to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank both 
Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Of course, in yielding I do so with the 
understanding that I shall not lose the 
floor. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I include that provision in my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some month ago the Republican 
veterans’ organization of Iowa sponsored 
a forum and a series of meetings of lead- 
ing farmers from all over the State of 
Iowa to study the farm situation and to 
attempt to develop some long-range and 
comprehensive recommendations on the 
part of practical farmers in connection 
with the farm program and proposals 
relating to it. 

Last week the results of that series of 
important conferences of leading Re- 
publican farmers of the State of Iowa 
were made public in a short, compre- 
hensive report dealing with the problems 
to be faced and some of the means which 
have been arrived at for obtaining the 
desired results, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report may be printed in 
full at this point in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE IOWA REPUBLICAN FARM-POLICY 
Councin, 1950 


Council members: Robert Fischer, Edgar C. 
Corry, Jr., co-chairmen; Harold McKinley, 
George Paul, LeRoy Getting, Leo Hoegh, 
Elmer Bass, Alfred Beardmore, Lawrence 
Beckett, Carroll L. Brown, Al Christiansen, 
Burton Dull, Scott Ellis, Wayne Ferris, Ful- 
mer Hansen, Kenneth Fulk, Harry Hahn, 
Charles Lesan, Bill Lodwick, Julius Lynch, 
Marvin McClain, Dwight Meyer, Wilbur Moli- 
son, Roscoe Packer, Ned Perrin, Herbert Pike, 
Raymond Pim, Howard Roach, Robert Sar, 
Henry Siefkas, George M. Strayer, Rolland 
Trively, Howard Waters, W. O. Weaver, Wil- 
liam H. Yungcelass, R. C. Blake, Earl Elijah, 
Frank Hoxie. 

INTRODUCTION 


Iowa farmers are deeply concerned about 
the direction our national farm programs are 
taking. With the postwar introduction of 
controls on corn and wheat acreage, they see 
the long shadow of socialism fall across the 
road ahead. But the road back, where there 
were no price supports or income guaranties, 
is haunted with the specter of the 10-cent 
corn and sheriff sales of 1932. (Socialism in 
agriculture means across-the-board control 
over the production and marketing of most 
important agricultural products.) 

This apparent choice between regulation 
or depression is based on the fact that we 
have outgrown the two fundamental prin- 
ciples adopted as emergency farm-support 
legislation in the thirties, Briefly, those 
principles are that: 

1. For the short run, the only way to pro- 
vide farmers with income or prices at fair 
(parity) levels is by using the monetary 
power of the state to remove a portion of the 
supply from the market (or to move it 
throvgh the market). 

2. For the long run, the only way to adjust 
supply and demand of farm products to sup- 
port-price levels is by restricting production 
by means of controls. If pursued, it leads to 
socialized agriculture. 

The fact that these two principles have 
been accepted, almost without question, for 
the past 15 years or more does not necessarily 
mean that they are right. It is conceivable 
that agricultural prices can be kept at fair 
levels without draining the National Treasury 
or employing the vast police powers of the 
Federal Government. 

Accordingly, the Iowa Republican Farm 
Policy Council set upon the task of exploring 
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the problems of agriculture and devising a 
new farm program which would meet the 
requirements of the farmers and of the Na- 
tion as a whole without jeopardizing the 
solvency of our Government or the freedom 
of our way of life. 

The Iowa Republican Farm Policy Council, 
in an effort to further the welfare and pros- 
perity of American agriculture, protect its 
most cherished freedoms, and increase its 
great contribution to the livelihood of the 
peoples of the world, present these findings 
and recommendations to the people of Iowa 
and their representatives. 


PART I. MAJOR ASPECTS OF THE FARM PROBLEM 


Secrion 1. Acute and chronic agricultural 
depressions: Those familiar with the history 
of the United States know that the “farm 
problem” is nothing new. It has been the 
source of argument, agitation and suffering 
for many years, and has fathered numerous 
political reforms. The major problem has 
always been agriculture's susceptibility to 
two kinds of depressions: (1) Prolonged 
periods of depression when farm income hoy- 
ers far below reasonable standards for many 
years. (2) Periodic shorter depressions when 
farm income almost disappears and farmers 
“go broke” by the thousands. 

Sec. 2. Our divided economy: These agri- 
cultural depressions occur, of course, when 
farm production exceeds the total world de- 
mand for American farm products at reason- 
able prices. In recent times, this condition 
has been created, in part, by the fact that 
agriculture is the only major industry which 
continues to operate in a free market. In 
one way or another, most other industries 
have managed to peg their prices to a general 
price range, and many basic industries set 
prices at exact points. They limit produc- 
tion to the amount that can be sold at those 
levels. Labor, too, with wage contracts and 
fixed wage schedules, has moved more and 
more to the fixed price side of the economy, 

The farmer, of course, produces at full 
capacity most of the time. When prices are 
considerably above normal, he increases pro- 
duction a little by spending more money on 
his crops. When prices are considerably be- 
low normal, he also increases production by 
doing more work in an effort to keep his net 
income up or even to minimize his losses. 

Under this situation, farm prices fluctuate 
far out of proportion to other prices. In a 
normal-business cycle, they seem to take all 
the rise and the fall which should be dis- 
tributed over the entire economy. Hence, 
within 20 years we have seen corn prices go 
from 10 cents to $2.60 a bushel, and then 
start back again. 

Sec. 3. Inelastic demand: The wide fluctu- 
ation of farm prices is further aggravated by 
the fact that a small surplus of any one 
commodity will decrease the price a great 
deal. Likewise a 5-percent surplus of gen- 
eral farm products will send all farm prices 
to depression levels. 

The other way around, a brisk foreign de- 
mand which takes an additional 2 to 5 per- 
cent of our total production causes prices to 
soar. Hence it is the last 10 percent or so 
of supply which determines the price the 
farmer gets for his whole crop. Historically, 
other things being equal, the farmer gets 
more money for a short crop than he does for 
a bumper crop. 

Sec, 4. Dependence on exports: For many 
years agriculture depended on export ship- 
ments to absorb surpluses and to make the 
markets. The farm depression after World 
War I was precipitated by the greatly reduced 
export sales as European agriculture re- 
covered and Europe tried for a while to save 
money and pay off war debts. Since World 
War II farm prosperity has been greatly. 
stimulated, if not largely supported, by heavy 
foreign demand for our products. Again, as 
European agriculture recovers and the dollar 
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gap seals off exports, American farmers are 
confronted with the devastating effects of 
losing their good customers abroad. 

Szc. 5. No real surpluses: The idea of agri- 
cultural food surpluses, of course, is a pure 
fiction of the market place. Strictly speak- 
ing, there are no surpluses of food, even in 
the United States. If all the people in the 
country had a good minimum diet there 
would be no food to spare. World War II 
proved the point by taking all we could pro- 
duce, and using up our supplies in storage 
at the same time. Meanwhile, our overseas 
troops consumed more foreign-produced 
foods than we shipped to other peoples, so 
the American people as a whole were really 
a food-importing nation. 

Sec. 6. The food-price gap: One source of 
trouble is that food prices at the grocery 
store do not entirely reflect the rise and fall 
of farm prices. More and more of the con- 
sumer's dollar goes to pay for additional serv- 
ices, transprtation costs, marketing costs, and 
hidden taxes. These items, like the price of 
steel, are relatively fixed, so the farmer winds 
up with less than 50 percent of the national 
grocery bill, and the price of beef or pork at 
the stockyards had to drop more than 60 per- 
cent for the consumer to get a 30 percent 
break in prices over the block. Furthermore, 
as prices go down, the percent of the retail 
price that goes into distribution costs gets 
bigger and bigger, while the percent that goes 
to the farmer gets smaller. Theoretically, at 
least, if the farmer gave away the products 
on his farm, the housewife who bought them 
would still have a very considerable grocery 
bill. 

Sec. 7. Interdependence of agriculture and 
industry: It is apparent that domestic de- 
mand for farm products depends primarily 
on prosperity and full employment in indus- 
try. Most farmers know that agriculture 
cannot prosper if the zest of the economy 
lags. 


On the other hand, most farmers also know 
what many city people are apparently for- 
getting: That we cannot have a prosperous 
national economy without a reasonably pros- 
perous agriculture. 

From the standpoint of real income, the 
farmers’ prosperity also depends on full pro- 
duction by industry. As an illustration, if 
industry only produces at half of its capacity 
during times of prosperity, its products would 
have to be sold at high prices to provide 
living wages and full returns to its workers 
and owners. The farmer, operating at full 
production, would have to pay more bushels 
of corn for one tractor under those conditions 
than he would if industry, too, were operating 
at full capacity. Hence, any economy of 
scarcity by industry and labor always miti- 
gates against the farmer. 

Sec, 8. Farm credit: The problem of credit 
has confronted farmers for a long time. 
During periods of high prices and prosperity, 
credit is usually ample and oftentimes too 
readily available. Then in slack periods, 
when many good farmers really need credit 
to carry them through, they find that the 
sources have dried up. 

Src. 9. Farm slums: There are several mil- 
lion farms and farmers in Amcrica that are 
impervious to agricultural prosperity. They 
are the little, su subsistence farms 
where poor families cke out a miserable ex- 
istence, producing most of their own food 
and shelter; offering nothing to and taking 
nothing from the channels o/ trade. This 
group, quite obviously, presents special prob- 
lems requiring special treatment. y 

Sec. 10. Agriculture in politics: The whole 
business of agricultural programs has been 
taken into politics lock, stock, and barrel. 
The result has been 0 create great uncer- 
tainty from year to year as to what kind of 
supports the farmers would have, what kind 
of production should be encouraged, etc., etc. 
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Sometimes the instabilities of politics seem 
worse than the instabilities of a free market. 


PART II. OBJECTIVES OF A SOUND FARM POLICY 


Confronted with these several conditions, 
the council finds that the American farmer 
wants certain things to be achieved. 

Section 1. Permanent, bipartisan farm pro- 
grams: In the first place, farmers want Fed- 
eral agricultural programs to be established 
on a permanent basis and taken out of poli- 
tics. During the cepression, the last war, 
and the immediate postwar period, it was 
reasonable for farm programs to le treated 
as emergency measures, But now, as we 
emerge into a real, peacetime economy, ag- 
ricultural programs can no longer be consid- 
ered as emergency, year-to-year propositions. 
Moreover, both the farming industry and the 
national economy suffer greatly by having 
farm programs uséd as political footballs. 
Hence, the farmers want a permanent, long- 
range farm program based on bipartisan 
farm policy and a bipartisan agricultural ad- 
ministration that will enable them to make 
their own plans for the future with confi- 
dence. 

Sze. 2. Stabilized agricultural and nation- 
al economies: Almost every living farmer has 
gone through one or more prolonged periods 
of chronic agricultural depression when it 
was impossible for the most diligent farm 
operators to maintain a high standard of liv- 
ing or to get ahead. They have also been 
through one or more acute depressions when 
every farmer, good or bad, wondered wheth- 
er he could hold onto his investment and his 
home as he watched many of his good neigh- 
bors go under. He fears a return to such con- 
ditions more than anything in the world, 
and those fears are accentuated as he com- 
pletes his annual tax returns, watches his 
costs go up from year to year, and realizes 
that his cash income will have to stay up all 
the time if he is to survive. 

He has also learned that most other busi- 
nessmen whose investments are as large as 
his, who take as many risks as he does, and 
who do as much work as he, make more 
money most of the time than he makes. 

And so he wants to see the American farm 
economy stabilized at a prosperous level 
where he can receive a just and fair propor- 
tionate recompense for his efforts and pro- 
duction. He is well aware that this requires 
stabilizing the entire national economy at a 
prosperous level of full employment and full 
production. 

Sec, 3. Distribution and utilization of farm 
products: The farmer has always been impa- 
tient with the whole idea of farm surpluses. 
He knows perfectly well that the food and 
fiber he produces are needed on the dinner 
tables and on the backs of millions of Amer- 
icans, and hundreds of millions of suffering 
human beings in other countries. He knows, 
too, that those persons can easily produce 
enough goods of the kind he wants to ex- 
change with him for his crops at a fair price. 

Thus the average farmer feels that its all 
poppycock .to talk about overproduction in 
agriculture. The trouble is somewhere in the 
distribution system—in the channels of 
trade, both within the United States and 
between the countries of the world. 

He wants to see the distribution system 
overhauled and repaired so it can handle his 
abundant crops at a fair price level, Just as 
he has to overhaul his machinery to handle 
those crops in the field. He wants domestic 
and international distribution of farm prod- 
ucts that will put our entire agricultural 
production where it can be used construc- 
tively to the betterment of human health 
and welfare, the reestablishment of world 
trade, and the advancement of international 
relations. 

Sc. 4. Conservation of soil and water re- 
sources: In recent years, most farmers have 
become aware that nature’s precious balance 
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which makes rich agricultural production 
possible can be upset by mismangement in 
any number of ways. They also know that 
other civilizations have been destroyed be- 
cause they had plundered their soil, and that 
the future of our own civilization may soon 
be in jeopardy for the same reason. The 
g eat majority of farmers, therefore, want 
comprehensive preservation and improve- 
ment of both our soil and water resources 
throughout the country. 

Sec. 5. Preservation of liberties; Farmers 
are traditionally independent. They prize 
and will fight for, their rights to make their 
own decisions about their own lives and their 
own farms. They hate controls with a ven- 
geance, and chafe under the few production 
controls that have recently gone into effect. 
They are dismayed at the picture of the 
British farmer, hedged about with all kinds 
of controls and compelled to perform, or else. 
In the extension of controls over agriculture, 
farmers generally see a real threat to all of 
our prized democratic freedoms. 

Farmers are, therefore, especially concerned 
that the problems of agriculture and the 
national economy be worked out at their 
source at the economic level. More than 
anything else, farmers want their own indi- 
vidual liberties, as free and independent 
agents in a free society, to be maintained. 

Src. 6. A balanced national budget: Most 
farmers are familiar with debt in their own 
afiairs, and are aware that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is an agent of the American peo- 
ple. Accordingly, they view the Federal 
budget in somewhat the same light as their 
own fnances, and they are concerned by the 
Government’s inability to live within its in- 
come during a period of great prosperity, 
They wonder (1) how long it can go on; (2) 
what the deficit would be if we got into a 
real recession; (3) what an ever-increasing 
public debt portends in terms of increased 
public ownership and control of industry. 
Naturally, they are anxious to see the Federal 
budget balanced. 

PART II. RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Administration of Federal agricultural 
programs 

Section 1. Bipartisan agricultural board: 
To take farm programs out of politics, the 
council recommends that a bipartisan board 
be created whose members would be appoint- 
ed by the President and approved by the Sen- 
ate. The many policy-making powers over 
agriculture that are now delegated by Con- 


- gress to the executive branch of the Govern- 


ment (such as the power to determine price 
support levels, etc.) should be vested in this 
board, which would operate outside the po- 
litical pressures that surround the Cabinet 
offices and officers. The board should also be 
given general direction over the administra- 
tion of farm „ whether or not such 
programs were set up within one of the ex- 
ecutive departments. 

Sec. 2. State and local administration: The 
council recommends that the administration 
of farm programs at the State and local level 
should be through farmer-elected nonparti- 
san committees and State directors. As abso- 
lute maximum of administrative authority 
over the program should be retained at the 
local level to be exercised by the locally elect- 
ed committees. 

B. Domestic distribution of farm products 

Section 1. General prosperity: To provide 
a sound market basis for the distribution of 
farm products, the council recognizes the 
primary necessity of maintaining a high level 
of general prosperity by such means as may 
be necessary to encourage continued full em- 
ployment and full production. 

Sec. 2. Capacity production by industry: 
To make it possible for a fair exchange basis 
to be maintained between farm products and 
the products of industry, the council points 
out the necessity for industry to produce at 
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full capacity at all times without indulgence 
in monopolistic or abitrary high-pricing 
practices. 

Sec, 3. Improving the markets: The coun- 
cil finds that certain abuses and inefficiencies 
in marketing of farm products—especially 
perishable commodities and minor crops— 
impair their proper distribution. Some mar- 
kets are too sensitive to small, temporary sur- 
pluses. Others are susceptible to being con- 
trolled, and driven down, by combinations 
of traders or processors who have conspired 
for that purpose, And so forth. To meet 
those conditions, and to improve markets 
generally, the council recommends: 

1. The instigation of a sound system of 
cooperative marketing in those fields where 
abuses exist. 

2. An extensive research program in the 
distribution of processed foods aimed at re- 
ducing the margin between the farm prices 
and retail prices of those commodities. 

3. Reexamination of the laws governing 
the taxation of cooperatives to see if means 
can be devised to deny false cooperatives the 
protection that is rightly and properly af- 
forded to genuine cooperatives. (False co- 
operatives are privately owned concerns 
which are organized as co-ops to avoid taxes 
but which do not, in fact, distribute their 
profits on the true co-op basis.) 

Sec. 4. Developing latent demand: The 
council finds that a large percent of the 
American population which could really af- 
ford ample food actually live on substandard 
diets because of lack of knowledge as to 
the importance of good food, lack of inter- 
est, or a preference to spend their incomes 
for other things. This great reservoir of 
latent demand would, if it were transformed 
into effective demand, consume most of our 
farm surpluses and possibly enough more 
to make it necessary to expand our total 
farm production. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, the council recommends: 

1. A greatly intensified program of con- 
sumer education as to the importance and 
values of a well-balanced, nutritional diet. 
This program should be especially directed 
to urban areas which have not been reached 
by the nutrition-education program of the 
Extension Service. 

2. An extension program of advertising 
basic farm commodities and the requirements 
and virtues of a good nutritional diet. It 
seems feasible that the average housewife 
should be as well versed on the advantages 
and components of a good diet as she is on 
the various trade-named washing com- 
pounds. 

8. Research in marketing to bring about 
better merchandising and display of farm 
products. Cheese is an example where at- 
tractive packaging and display have pro- 
duced results. Meat could be given similar 
treatment. 

4. Rescarch in marketing with reference 
to the promotion and dissemination of mar- 
ket information and costs to consumers. An 
example is the program of a Minneapolis 
radio station beamed to housewives telling 
the. what foods are currently selling at bar- 
gain prices, and giving general market in- 
formation. 

5. Research and marketing programs to 
improve the quality and palatability of farm 
products all the way from the farmer's gate 
to the consumer's table. There is a great 
deal of room for better varieties, better grad- 
ing, market premiums for quality, better 
and faster handling of perishables, etc. 

Sec. 5. Federal nutrition programs: The 
council finds that some groups who should 
have ample diets are simply unable to afford 
them. The number of people in those cate- 
gories is not significantly reduced when farm 
prices are allowed to fall to low levels. In 
fact, historically, such groups are most nu- 
merous when prices are very low. 
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In addition, there are certain groups, such 
as school children, who deserve special nu- 
tritional consideration. Accordingly, the 
council recommends the following Federal- 
aid programs to encourage balanced nutri- 
tion: 

1. Continuation and expansion of the 
school-lunch program to use foods designated 
as surplus. 

2. Supplement substandard diets among 
low-income groups with surplus foods by 
means of a food-stamp program, 

3. Purchase of farm surplus foods by the 
Federal Government for distribution to 
State institutions and persons on relief. 

Sec. 6. Industrial usage for farm products: 
Experience in the last 20 years with certain 
crops indicate that there are considerable 
possibilities for ultilizing farm crops in in- 
dustry. The council therefore recommends 
that research for new and better uses for 
farm products through chemurgy be en- 
couraged. Research should also be directed 
toward the production of new crops that 
could be processed for industrial use. This 
could result in the shift in production from 
some of the so-called surplus crops to the 
new crops. This research is deemed to be 
of sufficient importance to be financed by 
direct Federal appropriation, 

Sec. 7. Distribution of federally controlled 
surpluses: The council finds that the dis- 
posal of farm surpluses in the hands of the 
Federal Government is frequently awkward, 
unduly expensive, and injurious to normal 
trade. It therefore recommends that all such 
surpluses being disposed by the Government 
be channeled through the already established 
normal trade outlets. 


C. Foreign distribution and world trade 

Section 1. The world food shortage: The 
council finds that the world as a whole is 
critically short of food and fiber because 
world population has outrun agricultural 
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production in the past 50 years. Prewar sta- 
tistics indicate the following: 


Annualaverage | Average per 
world produc- | capita produe 
tion (millions) ton 


Commodi y 


1911-15 | 1932-36 | 1911-15) 


1932-36 


3,925 4,192 | 2.27 1.82 

25.2 25.7 17.3 15.5 
4,199 | 3,974 | 2.43 1.74 
4,460 | 4,297 | 2.58 1.86 


Pounds. 


During the war, American increases in 
tood production were offset by corresponding 
decreases in the war-torn areas. Since 1946, 
European production has partially recovered, 
American production stayed high, and Euro- 
pean colonial production increased sharply 
under tremendous pressure. But world pop- 
ulation still keeps ahead, and production per 
capita is lower in 1950 than it was in 1932-36. 

As a result, high-dietary areas in the world 
are characterized as tiny islands in a sea of 
hunger. 

The obvious economic implication is that 
there is plenty of actual human demand for 
American farm surpluses (which would raise 
dietary standards in India 244 percent for a 
short time, or increase food consumption in 
deficient areas of Europe and Japan by 2 
cents per person per day). 

The political implications, less obvious, 
were expressed by Sir John Boyd Orr with the 
statement that, “Communism is simply hun- 
ger becoming articulate.” The basic prob- 
lem of western Europe is food. Political 
problems cannot be rationally solved on 
empty stomachs. Communism can always 
outpromise us, but final political trends will 
be determined by deliveries, not promises, 

The Council finds that the food-consump- 
tion picture is vastly different in different 
parts of the world. It falls roughly into 
three groups: 


Developed (United 
States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, 
parts of Europe) 


Areas 


Proportion of world population 
Calories per day. 
Ounces of Piat per da; 


Intermediate (Spain, | Undeveloped (Africa, 
southeast. Europe, south Asia, Latin 
Russia, white south America, north- 
Africa, coastal South 
America) 


ern and inlend 
South America) 


Sec. 2. American agricultural exports: The 
council finds that American farm exports 
have decreased sharply in the past 30 years. 
This decline was caused by (a) increased 
domestic demand, (b) some commodities be- 
ing price. out of foreign narkets (e. g. cotton 
in the 30's), (e) upset international military 
and trade conditions, (d) United States 
graduating from a debtor to a creditor Na- 
tion—and the ultimate dollar shortage, (e) 
American farm products being outsold by 
other American exporting industries. This 
latter factor has been partially brought about 
by American-controlled cartels plus wartime 
destruction of foreign industries which leaves 
the United States the only real source for 
many essential industrial products. 


American farm exports 
as a percent of— 


Year 


Total 


Bg 


1 Not available, 


Best estimates are that about 8 percent of 
our total farm production is net exportable 
surplus under conditions of full agricultural 
production and reasonably high national 
income. 

Sec. 3. The dollar shortage: The council 
further finds that the great bottleneck in 
foreign trade which prohibits our surpluses 
from reaching hungry mouths abroad comes 
from two basic sources: 

(a) The efficiency gap, or the disparity 
between the results of human efforts in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, is the chief prob- 
lem. Hundreds of millions of people do not 
produce enough of anything to exchange for 
our commodities at reasonable prices. 

(b) Trade barriers, which take over where 
the efficiency gap leaves off—preventing trade 
with those people who do produce merchan- 
dise that we can profitably take. 

The total dollar shortage (excess of ex- 
ports over imports, including gold and other 
dollars) since 1914 has amounted to $101,- 
000,000,0000. In 1948 we exported $13,305,- 
000,000, imported $7,517,000,000, leaving a 
dollar shortage of $5,788,000,000. 

ECA makes up part of the difference. It 
exports $2,000,000,000 in foodstuffs annually. 
When ECA expires, Europe will be hard 
pressed, since she is earning only one-third 
of the dollars needed for her agricultural 
import requirements, 
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Those European requirements will con- 
tinue after complete agricultural recovery 
has been accomplished. In fact, 16 major 
European countries will need more bread 
and coarse grains, fats and oils, meats and 
dairy products, and cotton in 1952 and 1953 
than in 1948 and 1949. Despite intensified 
production programs in the colonies, much 
of those requirements must come from 
America, because political and economic de- 
velopments within the colonies undermine 
their dependability as sources for foodstuffs. 

Src. 4. The pattern of farm exports: Be- 
cause of the conditions outlined in the pre- 
vious section, the council finds that the 
great bulk of our farm exports go to the rela- 
tively developed countries that are advanced 
enough to have some gold, earn some dollars, 
maintain some credit, merit some appropria- 
tions, and send in some merchandise over our 
trade barriers. 

The council finds that we have the follow- 
ing limited alternatives with regard to our 
exportable farm surpluses: 

(a) Eliminate them by restricting farm 
production. 

(b) Give them to the other countries, the 
gifts being financed by the Government or 
the farmer. 

(e) Sell them cheap. Send them our total 

exportable surpluses, take what gold and 
dollars they have in return, and call the 
account square. This can be done by allow- 
ing farm prices to drop to what level they 
will, or by a two-price system. 

(d) Increase our imports to pay for the 
farm exports, taking—in addition to the 
available gold and dollars—such other mer- 
chandise as they wish to send and we wish 
to accept. Two kinds of imports are avail- 
able: 

1. From the underdeveloped countries: 
Raw materials currently being produced 
crudely and inefficiently. 

2. From the developed countries: Manu- 
factured and handicraft items currently 
being prohibited by cur trade barriers. 

Serc. 5. Direct trades: The council recom- 
mends that we accept the last of the above- 
mentioned alternatives, and that we imple- 
ment it at once by direct trades of farm 
- products for foreign raw materials and mer- 
chandise. 

Where feasible, American firms can be 
employed to extract, process, and transport 
the raw materials which might (a) substi- 
tute for and thereby conserve our own sup- 
plies, (b) increase our total consumption of 
them, and (e) increase our critical stock- 

es. 

Additional imports of manufactured items, 
ete., could reasonably be limited by quotas 
so that the markets of particular items would 
not be flooded. Informed estimates indi- 
cate that imports of any one item need not 
exceed 3 to & percent of similar domestic 
production to handle all of our exportable 
farm surpluses. 

The council finds that the increase in total 
national income by exporting agricultural 
surpluses would more than absorb the im- 
ported merchandise, and would actually 
stimulate rather than decrease total demand 
for corresponding American-produced mer- 
chandice. 

Sre. 6. Revising customs regulations: The 
council finds that our great accumulation of 
overlapping customs duties and regulations 
is, in itself, an effective barrier to import 
trade. Ultimately those laws and regula- 
tions will have to be completely revamped. 
In terms of better world trade and trade 
relations—the sooner the better. 

Sec. 7, Capital export program: The council 
further recommends that a broad-scale pro- 
gram of private-capital export to under- 
developed countries should be undertaken as 
the long-run solution to our world-trade 
problems. Such a program would be aimed 
at overcoming the efficiency gap mentioned 
in section 3, thereby expanding the total 
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world economy, and stimulating profitable 
multilateral trade in which the United 
States would be an active participant. Such 
increased trade would, in effect, create new 
markets for our exports and new wealth 
which we could profitably import. 

Because of the uncontrolable hazards of 
political instability, monetary uncertainties, 
etc., unassisted private capital has been re- 
luctant to move into these new fields. To 
tap the large amounts of such capital which 
would be available for this purpose if the 
undue hazards were removed, the council 
recommends a capital export insurance pro- 
gram operated somewhat after the pattern 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance program 
and operated, like FDIC, by an independent, 
federally instigated, and federally financed 
corporation. The council believes that pre- 
miums paid to such a corporation for insur- 
ing foreign investors against certain kinds 
of risks would prove profitable to the in- 
vestors and would soon make the corporation 


itself fully independent and self-supporting, - 


as FDIC is now. 

To reduce the risks involved, and to make 
the capital export program have its maxi- 
mum salutary effect on the world economy, 
it would be necessary to: 

1. Negotiate treaties with the countries 
where investments were made to protect 
against subsequent confiscation, etc. 

2. Complete plans of cooperation with 
local authorities in areas where investments 
would be made. 

3. Conduct extensive research to determine 
the areas and industries where investments 
could best be made. 

4. Make arrangements, in each instance, 
to use as much native capital and native 
talent as possible. 

5. Proceed, in each instance, with a fully 
balanced program of nutrition, sanitation, 
medicine, education, transportation, etc. 

The council envisages that such a program, 
conducted on a large enough scale, would ex- 
pand the world economy greatly, with a re- 
sultant great increase in the national income 
of the United States, and a corresponding in- 
crease in American agricultural production 
and income as the farming industry ex- 


panded with new technology, to meet in- 


creased domestic and foreign demand for 
our farm products. 


D. Soil conservation 


Secrion 1. Significance and definition: In 
terms of our national future and welfare, a 
comprehensive program of soil conservation 
is one of the most important aspects of any 
permanent national program for agriculture, 

Such soil conservation, in its larger sense, 
means adequate management and control of 
both our soil and water resources. It means 
maximum agricultural production consist- 
ent with minimum depletion of the produc- 
ing unit. 
ways the overriding consideration. 

By this definitioh genuine soil conserva- 
tion cannot be subverted to other purposes 
(such as price-support programs) or used as 
@ carry-all for other objectives. Rather, it 
must be pursued for its own ends by the best 
possible means consistent with sound admin- 
istration. and democratic principles. 

Sec. 2. Administration of soil-conservation 
programs—(a) Nonpartisan, decentralized 

administration: The council finds that local, 
“grass roots” administration is essential in 
efficient administration of soil-conservation 
programs. No amount of scientific knowl- 
edge and expert guidance from afar can suf- 
fice for the intimate, detailed, day-by-day 
familiarity of local people with the local 
problems of soil and water control. 

For such grass-roots administration to be 
effective it must be executed by nonpartisan 
farmer-elected committees at the State and 


outlined in part III—A above. 


Permanency of agricuiture is al- 
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(b) Soſl- conservation unit and base: The 
council finds that the best soil conservation 
requires individual treatment for each indi- 
vidual farm on the basis of its particular 
problems and capabilities. 

So-called “historical bases“ or past crop- 
ping practices cannot be used as the primary 
basis for a proper conservation effort. Their 
value, if any, is merely to serve as a guide to 
better conservation management. 

(e) Cooperation between agencies: The 
full-scale job of soil conservation, including 
all the public education required, is too broad 
to be confined to one agency. It is feasible 
for one organization, such as Extension Serv- 
ice, to carry out a large part of the education 
functions while another action of “line” 
agency provides the technical assistance, ad- 
ministration, and capital goods required. It 
is possible for such agencies to work together 
effectively without duplicating efforts or 
working at cross-purposes. 

(d) State and Federal assistance: While 
locally administered and essentially self- 
directed, it is necessary for the local soil- 
conservation unit to avail itself of substan- 
tial assistance from the State and Federal 
Governments. This assistance comes in sey- 
eral forms, such as direct monetary support, 


~ technical assistance, use of machinery and 


capital goods, research, technical and edu- 
cational materials, etc. The importance of 
maintaining the difficult balance between 
utilizing State and Federal help, maintaining 
maximum local control, and correlating the 
progress of the respective local areas cannot 
be overemphasized. 

(e) The administrative unit: The council 
recommends that the soll-conservation dis- 
trict, as known and established under the 
programs of the United States Soil Con- 
seration Service, is the best administrative 
unit, and combines into the best administra- 
tive organization for carrying out the ob- 


-~ Jectives of soil conservation as stated above 


in the manner and with the limitations 
provided in this section. From the stand- 
point of immediate application, it has the 
additional advantage of having been legal- 
ized in every State in the Union, and almost 
completely organized in many of them. 
Src. 3. Soll- conservation programs.—(a) 
Education: The council finds that there is 


still much to be done in the education of 


Iandowners and farmers in the practices of 
good soil and water conservation. Moreover, 
such education is the best way to get 
long-run compliance of such year-to-year 
practices as contour farming, proper rota- 
tion, legume and grass seeding, etc., which 
usually bring their own more-or-less imme- 
diate monetary returns. Hence the council 
recommends that a much larger proportion 
of the funds appropriated for agriculture 
be allocated to the education of land owners 
and operators toward modern soll-conserva- 
tion practices and benefits. 

(b) Experimental work and research: 
Those who have worked closely with soil 
conservation have found that there is still 
much to learn about soil and water manage- 
ment which can achieve maximum produc- 
tion with minimum depletion of our re- 
sources. Strides already taken in devolp- 
ing new pasture crops, improving soil-bac- 
teria counts, improving water-control struc- 
tures, etc., point the way to a vast area for 
constructive research. The council there- 
fore recommends that more funds be de- 
voted to experimental work and research in 
the whole field of soil and water conserva- 
tion and control. 

(e) Practice payments: Permanent im- 
provements, such as drainage ditches, ter- 
races, dams, spillways, grass waterways, etc., 
which require considerable cash outlay with- 
out substantial immediate returns should be 
supported by practice payments to help the 
farmer finance the original investments. 

In the interest of good administration, 
such payments should be carefully controlled 
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by the local district committees as fol- 
lows: 

1. Before payment eligibility is established 
the fact that the practices performed are 
properly in keeping with a long-time pro- 
gram, and the fact that they have been 
properly and completely executed, should be 
certified by a person adequately trained to 
be competent in the judgment of such mat- 
ters. 

2. Generally tested and approved practices, 
once established on a farm, should no longer 
be subsidized by any public agency. 

(d) Technical assistance: To place and 
carry out an extensive program of perma- 
nent conservation improvements requires a 
great deal of technical assistance to the soll- 
conservation districts and the individual 
farmers, The council therefore recommends 
that a larger proportion of Federal expendi- 
tures for agriculture be spent for such as- 
sistance. 

(e) Livestock programs: The council rec- 
ognizes that a good soil-conservation pro- 
gram on most farms entails the use of more 
acres for grasses and legumes and the pro- 
duction of more roughage-consuming live- 
stock. Such production is also implied by 
the emphasis on improved nutrition for the 
American people brought about through bet- 
ter distribution of farm products as recom- 
mended in part III. Babove. The council rec- 
ommends that every feasible means be em- 
ployed to encourage increased farm livestock 
programs of this kind. 

(f) Long-term leases: The council finds 
that transient tenancy, wherein each suc- 
ceeding tenant “mines” the land for 1 or 
2 years for all he can get before moving on, 
is responsible for many of the worst abuses 
of our soil and water resources, It therefore 
recommends that measures be instituted to 
encourage long-term leases as a basic prin- 
ciple of good tenant farming. 

(g) Reforestation: There are some margi- 
nal agricultural areas in the country which 
are ill adapted to profitable farming and 
almost impossible to conserve under any at- 
tempts at farming. Hence, it is recom- 
mended that surveys be conducted to define 
those areas precisely, and that necessary 
measures be undertaken to have those areas 
properly reforested. 

(h) Watershed conservation: Recent ex- 
perience has shown that, in many areas, soll- 
conservation practices can best be approached 
on a watershed basis (such as that being 
followed in the Iittle Sioux Basin). The 
council recommends that this method be 
employed wherever possible. 

Sec. 4. Participntion by the States: The 
council recommends that the States should 
accept considerable additional responsibility 
in both the financing and administration of 
soil-conservation programs, 

E. Agricultural support programs 

„SECTION 1, Making 100 percent parity nor- 
mal: The council finds that proper distribu- 
tion of farm products and proper soil and 
water conservation as set forth above will 
correct most of our economic farm problems 
at their fundamental sources (the break- 
down of trade channels and the “mining” 
of soil resources), so that agricultural prices 
and income will normally be held at full 
parity levels or above by the natural means 
of a strong demand for farm products. 

Sec. 2. Emergency supports: These pro- 
grams for distribution and utilization of 
farm products on prosperous markets should 
be backed up by emergency agricultural sup- 
port legislation to go into effect during any 
possible periods of distress. Such legislation 
should provide a full-scale, integrated system 
of fiexible supports aimed at stabilization 
of both farm markets and the farmer's in- 
come with minimum expense to the Gov- 
ernment and minimum controls over the 
farmer. Under the administration of the 
bipartisan board outlined above, it should 
provide for applying to each farm commodity 
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the devices best suited to accomplishing 
those purposes, including: commodity pur- 
chases on the open market; purchase agree- 
ments; commodity loans, compensatory pay- 
ments on nonbasic, perishable commodities; 
greatly increased compensation for soil-con- 
servation improvements; development of 
other sources of income for many marginal, 
part-time Jarmers; etc. 

The council notes that allowing major farm 
prices to fall to low levels during such dis- 
tress periods while maintaining farm income 
with large direct subsidies would not fulfill 
the requirements of stabilizing farm markets. 

Src. 3. Soil conservation required: The 
council recommends that farmers should be 
required to adhere to good soil-conservation 
practices, as determined and adopted at the 
township and county levels, in order to be 
eligible for participation in these emergency 
price-support programs. 

F. Credit, monetary, and fiscal policies 

Section 1. Our national deficit: The coun- 
cil finds that farmers are alarmed over the 
continuing Federal deficit in times of high 
national income, It therefore recommends 
that the Federal Government should stop 
spending more money each year than it col- 
lects. 

Sec. 2. Farm credit: The council finds that 
farm credit is customarily least available 
when the farmer needs it most. Correspond- 
ingly, during this present period of pros- 
perity, suficient farm credit is available. 
The council recommends that the farmer 
should have Government- sponsored credit at 
reasonable rates during those times when 
such credit is not available elsewhere: 

Sec. 3. Monetary stabilization: Along with 
his other problems, the farmer suffers from 
a fluctuating monetary purchasing power 
which creates economic insecurity. Con- 
traction of money and bank credit during 
periods of depression and undue expansion 
during periods of prosperity should be pre- 
vented. 

The council recommends that a bipartisan 
joint congressional monetary study commis- 
sion be established for the purpose of recom- 
mending means of bringing greater stability 
to the purchasing power of money. 


PART IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The council believes that all the objectives 
set forth in part II of this report are attain- 
able under a combination of sound policies 
and good administration. That is to say, we 
can have a permanent, bipartisan agricul- 
tural policy and administration; we can have 
a stabilized and prosperous farm economy; 
we can achieve full distribution and con- 
structive utilization of our complete agri- 
cultural production; we can conserve our 
soil and water resources, maintain our lib- 
erties and our free society, and even balance 
the national budget. 

The council takes this position in con- 
scious opposition to those who say that we 
either have to let prices fall or submit to 
sweeping controls over agriculture; that we 
have to let farm income go down if we are 
to balance the national budget, etc. And we 
take special issue with those who maintain 
that agricultural policy must and should be 
fought out in the political arena. 

To support its position, the council recom- 
mends: (1) A sweeping program of domestic 
distribution and utilization of farm prod- 
ucts; (2) increased exchange of farm prod- 
ucts for raw materials and merchandise 
abroad; (3) vast expansion of the world 
economy after the pattern used to build our 
own national economy; (4) comprehensive 
conservation of our soil and water resources; 
(5) certain monetary and fiscal reforms; and 
(6) a genuine bipartisan approach to farm 
policies. 

To be sure, no one of the measures recom- 
mended by the council, taken alone, would 
fulfill the objectives set forth. In combina- 
tion, however, they represent an over-all pro- 
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gram and a systematic approach that the 
council believes would work. 

Beyond all of the specific recommenda- 
tions, the chief conclusion that the council 
wishes to offer to the people of the State of 
Iowa is that fact that we can attain our ob- 
jectives if we go after them constructively 
and with determination. We can, if we 
wish, have both prosperity and freedom in 
American agriculture for ourselves and our 
posterity. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Wyoming and the Senator 
from South Carolina. 


TRADE TRANSACTIONS WITH COMMUNIST 
CHINA 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to me long enough to permit 
me to make a brief statement, provided 
that I may obtain unanimous consent 
that if he yields to me for that purpose 
he will not impair his right to the floor? 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
do not wish to yield for a long speech. 
Mr. JENNER. It will be very short. 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
How long will the Senator’s speech take? 
Mr. JENNER. It will take 4 or 5 
minutes, I should say. 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I the Ser.ator’s speech does not take any 
longer than that, I shall yield in accord- 
ance with his request, provided it is un- 
derstood that by doing so I shall not 
jeopardize my right to the floor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, at the very hour when Senate and 


< House conferees were earmarking $8,- 


000,000 of unexpended China-Formosa 
recovery funds to aid flood and famine 
victims in Communist China, our own 
Department of Agriculture was approv- 
ing a deal whereby 60,000 tons of Man- 
churian soybeans—valued at almost 
exactly $8,000,000—were being snatched 
from the mouths of these same starving 
Chinese for export to Japan. 

Mr. Ralph Trigg, President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, yester- 
day announced officially that the deal 
had been consummated. About 45,000 
bales of cotton held by CCC will be 
traded through a New York export firm 
to the Red government of China for 
60,000 tons of Manchurian soybeans. 
These soybeans in turn will be moved 
to Japan for distribution by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Either the Chinese are starving or they 
are not. Personally, I believe they are. 
And if they are, how can our own Gov- 
ernment, with one hand, offer $8,000,000 
worth of food to these famine victims, 
and, with the other hand, take an equiva- 
lent amount of nutritious soybeans from 
these same people? 

Was this cruel joke what Mr, Truman 
had in mind earlier this week in his 
speech at Laramie, Wyo., when he pro- 
posed that we offer aid to the people of 
China? 

It is not stated in the official Depart- 
ment of Agriculture release just what 
price we are paying for the Manchurian 
soybeans. However, the 45,000 bales of 
cotton to be traded will represent an in- 
vestment of about $175 per bale, deliv- 
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ered at Dairen. This would be a total 
of about $7,875,000, and, on that basis, 
the soybeans would cost approximately 
$3.28 per bushel. Currently, soybeans 
are available in the domestic market at 
about $3.05 per bushel, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture informed the public 
in an official report only the other day 
that there are plenty of soybeans on 
hand in the United States. Soybean 
stocks as of April 1 were reported to be 
the largest in history. 

An April 27, I called the attention of 
the Senate to this impending deal, and 
urged that the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of State disavow it 
immediately. 

At that time I asked, and I ask again 
today: “Who conceived this newest 
method of ‘stopping communism’ by do- 
ing business with the Reds, themselves?” 

At that time I also pointed out that 
Indiana ranked second among the States 
in production of soybeans and, together 
with Illinois, produced roughly half of 
the soybeans grown commercially in the 
United States. I could not understand 
then, and I do not understand now, why 
we should buy from Communist China 
farm commodities which are available 
in our own domestic market, especially 
when a purchase such as has just been 
approved means further starvation for 
the Chinese people. 

Today’s newspapers report it is ques- 
tionable that the Red government will 
permit the United States to send food 
and relief workers into China. In that 
case, the starving people will not receive 
the $8,000,000 worth of supplies which 
we propose to make available. 

There is no question about the $8,000,- 
000 worth of soybeans, however. They 
will definitely be moved from a land of 
mass starvation to comparatively well- 
fed Japan—and with official blessing of 
both the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment and the other party to the deal, 
the Government of these United States 
of America. 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lucas to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 1728) 
to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, at long last we have an op- 
portunity to speak on Senate bill 1728, 
which as I notice from its title, is a bill to 
prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. Before entering upon a 
discussion of the bill, I should like to call 
the attention of Members of the Senate 
to the fact that the reporting of the bill 
by the committee was not in regular or- 
der. First, from page 1 of the report, I 
notice the following: 

The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1728) 
to prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, report thereon without amendment, 
and without recommendation for considera~ 
tion by the Senate. 

The committee took this action after re- 
jecting by a vote of 5 to 5 a motion to con- 
duct hearings on the bill, rejecting an 
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amendment in the nature of a substitute by 
a vote of 7 to 3, and rejecting a motion to re- 
port the bill favorably by a vote of 6 to 6. 
The vote to report the bill (S. 1728) without 
recommendation was 11 to 1. Views expressed 
by various members of the committee follow. 


Six of the committee's 13 members 
joined in the report. At page 27 of the 
report is found a statement of the indi- 
vidual views of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart], from which I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

The committee has reported a bill without 
recommendation, without hearings, and with 
almost no consideration in executive session. 
Nor did the committee give any consideration 
to the bill which I introduced, S. 2994. I have 
no recourse, therefore, except to urge its con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate. 


The Senator is speaking of his bill, not 
Senate bill 1728. I continue: 


I feel that the compulsory provisions of the 
bill reported by the committee without rec- 
ommendation will hinder progress toward 
solving the problem rather than achieve it. 
Few realize how extensive these compulsory 
provisions are. They are modeled on the 
unfair-labor-practice provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and give to any- 
one who is refused employment or dismissed 
from a job the right to bring an action 
against the employer, alleging some motive 
of discrimination because the applicant or 
employee is white, black, Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jewish, Czech, Pole, or German. Such 
motives are always possible to allege, and 
the question is left for decision to a board 
which is bound by no rules of evidence, and 
practically not subject to court review. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Smirx of Maine in the chair). Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Georgia for a 
question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam sure the Senator 
did not intend to overlook the fact that 


the sanctions of this proposed law would 


also apply to every case of individual 
promotion within every industry in the 
United States employing over 50 persons, 
as well as to employment and discharge 
cases. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Madam President, I am glad the Senator 
from Georgia brought that to my atten- 
tion, but I am now reading from the 
statement of views by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr], contained in the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall touch on the other matter when I 
have a chance later to explain my view. 
Iam at this time merely showing how far 
the Senator from Ohio went. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I had just come on 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
realize that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I feel sure the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina had not over- 
looked the fact to which I referred, even 
though the Senator from Ohio had, 
because the bill would probably apply in 
more cases of promotion than it would 
in cases of employment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from Georgia is entirely 
correct. 
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I read further from the statement of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], in 
reporting Senate bill 1728, as follows: 


No scientific study of the problem has yet 
been made, and that should be the first task 
of the boards I propose. 

It is true that there may be a few recalci- 
trant employers, but if local committees are 
set up and sound plans developed I believe 
they will bo a few indeed. 


That is, they viclate the law. 


If there are a few, perhaps they can be by- 
passed and employment provided by other 
means. If the voluntary method fails to 
continue progress, the Commission is given 
power to recommend compulsory legislation. 
I should not oppose it as a last resort. Even 
then, I doubt if the unfair labor practice 
approach is the proper method of dealing 
with the situation. For instance, when a 
comprehensive plan of employment has been 
made, and efforts at voluntary compliance 
have failed, the Board might be given the 
right to apply to a court for general approval 
of the plan, and a court order against an 
employer whose course of conduct interferes 
substantially with the success of the plan. 
Or perhaps complaints could be issued against 
an employer to require him to discontinue 
a discriminatory course of conduct which 
has been proved to exist. 

The bill which I have introduced and 
which I shall offer as a substitute proposes 
a constructive approach to one of the most 
difficult problems we face. I hope it may 
meet with general approval. 


That is what the Senator from Ohio 
had to say. Let us now listen to what 
another member of the committee had 
to say, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Smits]. He had this to say: 


Had I been present during the committee 
consideration of S. 1728, whose purpose is 
the same, I would have supported the mo- 
tion to report the bill favorably to the whole 
Senate for its consideration. 

I wish to add, however, that my full ap- 
proval of the purpose of S. 1728 does not ex- 
tend to its methods, specifically its provi- 
sions for the use of legal sanctions. As I 
stated in my separate views on S. 984, Eight- 
ieth Congress (S. Rept. 951), “We cannot 
legislate happy and productive human re- 
lationships.” At this period in our history 
any attempt to enforce fair employment 
practices nationally would unquestionably 
encounter determined resistance on a large 
scale. 


Mr. President, that is a New Jersey 
Senator speaking 

I fear that the resulting conflicts might 
retard our objectives, not advance them. In 
my judgment Congress, which cannot ignore 
the injustice and waste of discrimination, 
can at present contribute most effectively to 
its steady elimination by furthering peaceful 
methods of education, conciliation, and ex- 
ample, and by developing positive incentives 
rather than negative prohibitions. 


Mr. President, the statements which I 
have read were made by Senators who 
come from north of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

I think we should looke at the bill for a 
few moments to see just what it provides. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the distinguished 
Senator find anywhere in the report, in 
the views of members of the committee, 
or anywhere in any documents, any ap- 
proval whatsoever of the manner in 
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which the bill was handled, the manner 
in which it was forced through without 
any committee hearings or study, the 
manner in which the subcommittee had 
the bill referred to it, on which no hear- 
ings were held, and the manner in which 
it was reported favorably without any- 
one being heard on it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad the Senator has brought that to 
my attention. I notice that the bill was 
introduced on April 28, 1949, by a Sena- 
tor who is at this time the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, Mr. McGrath. 
No hearings were held on it. On Octo- 
ber 17, 1949, it was reported without 
recommendation by the committee and 
without any hearings whatsoever. 

Mr. LONG. I assume the Senator 
knows, does he not, that only by a tie 
yote was the motion to hold hearings 
defeated, and that half of the Senators 
on the committee felt that there should 
be hearings? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I understand the Senator’s statement is 
correct. A great many Members felt 
there should have been hearings, and 
they still feel that way. 

Mr. LONG. So we have before us a 
case of people being denied the right 
to be heard on proposed legislation which 
would most vitally affect them. Many 
persons will be forced out of business 
if this type of bill should be passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to invite the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that this bill was intro- 
duced on April 28, last year. I do not 
know why no hearings were held on it. 
It was reported on the 17th of October. 
Then another thing happened. I hold 
in my hand the report, which is similar 
to reports which usually accompany re- 
ported bills. It was signed on May 5, 
1950, by the majority, and the minority 
made a report on May 5 of this year, 
on the Saturday before the Monday on 
which it was taken up. 

Mr, LONG. I am sure the Senator 
would not expect to have an up-to-date, 
learned, and thoroughly-studied com- 
mittee report for the advice of the Sen- 
ate issued by Senators who had not held 
any hearings at all on the bill, would he? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We certainly do not have any learned 
report here. The committee held no 
hearings. It is the report of the views 
which they hold. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
who were the members of the subcom- 
mittee to which the bill was assigned? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am sorry the Senator from South Caro- 
lina cannot answer that question. 

Mr. LONG, I was under the impres- 
sion that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] were on that 
subcommittee. Being comparatively 
new Senators, it would seem that they 
would want to study the question from 
a national standpoint, even though they 
might know the views on the matter in 
their own States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Knowing the ability of those Senators in 
matters of this kind, it is very peculiar 
that they did not hold hearings to try 
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to find out the latest feeling of the peo- 
ple in regard to the subject. 

Mr. President, as I stated in the be- 
ginning, the bill is entitled A bill to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin.“ I should like to invite attention 
to some of the misnomers in the bill. It 
is called a fair-employment- practice bill. 
It is given that title. That is not the 
title that I would give it if I were asked 
to give it a title. I would not say on the 
floor of the Senate exactly what I would 
call this bill; but it is anything other 
than a fair-employment-practice bill, as 
I shall point out as I read it, section by 
section. It starts out with these words: 


The Congress hereby finds that, despite 
the continuing progress of our Nation— 


We have to be told that we have the 
greatest nation on the face of the 
earth— 
with respect to protection of the rights of 
individuals, the rights of some persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States to em- 
ployment without discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin are 
being denied— 


They reached that conclusion without 
having a hearing. They reached it with- 
out giving both sides an opportunity to 
be heard. We are asked to pass upon 
this measure without having heard a 
single witness. 

I read further from the bill: 
and that such infringements upon the Amer- 
ican principle of freedom and equality of 
opportunity are destructive of the basic doc- 
trine of the integrity and dignity of the in- 
dividual upon which this Nation was 
founded 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to make a brief 
statement with respect to the program 
of next week. I should like to do so 
without having the Senator from South 
Carolina lose his right to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the majority leader for that pur- 
pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. We are now debating a 
motion to take up the FEPC bill. Of 
course, we have not had very much de- 
bate upon the measure, because some of 
our friends on both sides of the aisle have 
talked about extraneous matters. More- 
over, two reorganization resolutions oc- 
cupied more than a day. However, it is 
the hope of the Senator from Illinois that 
when the Senate reconvenes on Monday 
we shall be able to stay with the issue 
presented by the pending motion. It 
seems to me that on a motion to take 
up a measure of this kind, 2 weeks, re- 
gardless of what else the Senate may 
consider, is sufficient time for debate, 
Therefore I hope that our southern 
friends will agree to take up the bill, so 
that we may be able to debate the merits 
of it, rather than debate merely a motion 
to consider the bill. I hope they will 
agree when the time comes. After all. 
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we are actually debating the merits of 
the bill now, not the motion to consider 
it. Therefore, if the proper spirit of 
cooperation is shown by our friends from 
the South, there is no reason why we 
cannot consider the bill and debate its 
merits and demerits for a number of 
days, if necessary. I do not wish to be 
understood as attempting to limit legiti- 
mate debate on the bill, We really have 
before us a technical question, that of 
a motion to take up the bill, but we are 
actually debating the merits of the bill. 
I do not object to that; but it seems to 
me that perhaps by the middle of next 
week, regardiess of what else may hap- 
pen, we ought to agree to take up the bill 
and debate it. If we cannot agree to do 
that—which I do not suppose we can— 
I shall file a petition for cloture some 
time during the middle of next week and 
see whether or not we can get 64 votes 
to take up the bill. 

Mr, LONG. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from South Carolina, 
who has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad to yield for a question to the 
Senator from Louisiana, 

Mr. LONG. I should like to address a 
question to the Senator from Illinois, 
with the understanding that the Senator 
from South Carolina does not lose his 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine in the chair). Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator 
from Illinois agree that there have been 
only three speeches against the bill? So 
far as I know, only three Senators have 
spoken against it. Perhaps there was 
one more, but I do not recall at this time. 
However, every one of the Senators who 
spoke against the bill urged very strongly 
that an irregular procedure had been 
adopted in forcing a controversial meas- 
ure to the floor of the Senate without 
first holding committee hearings on it. 
Iam sure the Senator from Illinois real- 
izes that every Senator has urged that 
reason, among others, why this bill 
should not be considered. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam fully aware of what 
the Senator from Louisiana has said. 
What I am trying to say is that on a mo- 
tion to consider the bill, which is more 
or less a technical question, it seems to 
me that we should not take too long a 
time to debate it. We should take only 
a short time to debate the technical ques- 
tion involved: However, I have not in- 
sisted that we do that, because I want 
the merits and demerits of the bill de- 
bated, even on a motion to take it up. 
However, if we should be fortunate 
enough to get cloture on the motion to 
consider the bill, debato would continue 
on the merits and demerits of the bill 
after the motion was adopted. Debate 
could go on for some time after that, be- 
fore we would attempt to file another 
cloture petition. Certainly it is not the 
intention of the Senator from Illinois 
to deprive any Senator of the opportu- 
nity of legitimate debate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield, provided I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator if in recent years a similar 
motion has been made to consider a bill 
on which no committee hearings had 
been held and on which no recommen- 
dations had been made by a committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not care to enter 
into a discussion of that question with 
my good friend from South Carolina. 
What I am trying to do is to outline in 
advance a line of procedure which I 
hope we shall be able to follow. I know 
we have considered extraneous matters 
during the week. I pleaded with my 
good friend from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] not 
to bring up the resolution disapproving 
Reorganization Plan No. 12, because I 
wished to give the House an opportunity 
to pass on it first, and also to give the 
Senate an opportunity to move along 
on the FEPC bill. I guaranteed to him 
that in due course and in sufficient time 
before May 23, if the House did not act 
on the reorganization proposals, or if 
they acted affirmatively the Senate 
would take them up. My plea fell on 
deaf ears. Two full days were occupied 
in debate on the two reorganization 
resolutions. ~- 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield so that I may address an inquiry 
to the distinguished majority leader, 
without causing the Senator to lose his 
right to the floor, and with all the pro- 
tections that he desires in that respect? 
Madam President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to address 
an inquiry to the majority leader with- 
out in any way interfering with the 
right of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
With that understanding, Madam Pres- 
ident, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the able majority leader whether he 
could give us an indication as to the ap- 
proximate time of the contemplated 
filing of the cloture petition? As the 
Senator knows, under the rule it would 
take 64 affirmative votes, or the con- 
stitutional two-thirds of the Senate, to 
adopt such a procedure, Inasmuch as 
this is a relatively new procedure, and 
heretofore no petition for cloture could 
be presented on a motion to consider a 
bill, we are desirous of having as many 
Senators present as can be present. I 
wonder if the distinguished majority 
leader could give us an approximate in- 
dication, without holding him down to 
the exact date. 

Mr. LUCAS. In reply to the distin- 
guished Senator from California, I may 
say that I wholly agree with his state- 
ment. Senators should have at least a 
week’s notice. That is the primary rea- 
son why the Senator from Illinois rose 
at this time to announce the more or 
less tentative program for next week. 
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I would say that if we cannot get our 
southern friends to agree to take up the 
bill, a petition for cloture probably will 
be filed on Wednesday of next week. 
By filing the petition on Wednesday we 
would be able to get a vote on the mo- 
tion by Friday. I do not see how we 
can continue on this matter any longer 
than that. Surely if the motion to take 
up the bill is agreed to, we are not de- 
priving any Senator, whether he is for or 
against it, an opportunity to talk on the 
bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Madam President, 
as the Senator points out, this is merely 
the first hurdle. After the bill is taken 
up, it will still be subject to debate. 

Mr. LUCAS. If we are fortunate to 
get favorable action of the cloture peti- 
tion, the bill will be subject to debate, 
and I assure my friends on both sides 
of the question that I would not under 
those circumstances rush the Senate into 
an early vote being taken on it by in- 
troducing another cloture petition under 
the new rule, I thank the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
shall not undertake to advise the Senator 
from Illinois on the procedure that 
should be followed. That is a responsi- 
bility which devolves on him as the ma- 
jority leader. However, I challenge his 
statement that the motion is merely a 
technical matter. The motion to take 
up the bill is not a technical matter. In 
ordinary cases, where legislation has 
been considered by a committee, Sena- 
tors have had an opportunity to present 
amendments for consideration by the 
committee and representatives of de- 
partments have appeared before a com- 
mittee and have undertaken to outline 
the methods of procedure which would 
be followed under the terms of a new 
bill. In such circumstances a motion to 
take up is more or less a technical 
matter, and the chief issue involved in 
such a motion is the relative merits of 
other bills which might be considered. 

We insist in this case that the issue of 
parliamentary procedure of the Senate 
which is involved in the motion to take 
up and consider the bill is as important 
as the bill itself; and no man would deny 
that the bill is far-reaching in its conse- 
quences. 

We are debating this motion in good 
faith, standing four square upon all the 
precedents of the Senate, contending 
that the Senate of the United States 
should not proceed to the consideration 
of major legislation which has just been 
introduced, in the first instance. That 
is exactly the position of this bill in the 
Senate today; it stands in the same 
status as a piece of legislation which has 
just been introduced, a bill on which 
there have been no hearings, to which 
no committee amendments are attached, 
and which has had no committee recom- 
mendation. There have been no hear- 
ings on the bill which the Senator from 
Illinois has moved to have considered, it 
has no committee recommendation, and 
no Senator has been afforded an oppor- 
tunity to present an amendment. There 
is no difference whatever between this 
piece of legislation and one which has 
just been introduced. 
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We contend, and contend in all good 
faith and earnestness, that the motion 
which is presented would set a precedent 
which would be utterly destructive of the 
parliamentary practices which have been 
followed here since the first Senate con- 
vened. It bypasses a committee, and 
when it bypasses a committee, it takes 
away the right of citizens to be heard, 
and of Senators to present amendments 
which shall receive committee consid- 
eration. It is in effect a motion that 
the Senate resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole for the consideration of 
legislation, without any authority to hear 
a witness. 

While I do not quarrel with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois on any 
procedure he may adopt, I cannot let 
pass unchallenged the statement that 
this is a mere technical matter, in this 
stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. LUCAS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for one more observation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to reply to the observation 
the Senator from Illinois has made. I 
should like to say, first, that I agree with 
the Senator from Illinois in his decla- 
ration that those who are really and 
truly opposed to the bill have had very 
little opportunity to discuss it or discuss 
the motion now before the Senate. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
that I may extend a welcome? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
do not want to be taken off the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If I may yield without losing the floor. 

Mr. THYE. I merely wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussELLI is speaking from 
the Republican side and to welcome him 
to our side of the aisle. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
when the institutions of the Senate are 
involved, there should be no division 
into parties. Every Member of this 
body, without regard to his party afilia- 
tions, should feel gravely concerned over 
any assault upon the Senate as an in- 
stitution. I therefore have come to 
this side of the aisle, in the hope that 
some of my colleagues who sit here 
might be awakened to the dangers which 
are involved in the pending motion to 
proceed to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a short observation? If so, I shall 
not bother the Senator further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for an observation, if I do not lose 
the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Madam President, I 
wish to make a short reply to the able 
Senator from Georgia. I want the REC- 
orp to show that I totally disagree with 
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him with respect to his position that a 
motion to take up a bill is not a tech- 
nical matter. On the merits of the 
question which the Senator discussed, 
as to whether or not there has been 
any testimony, and regarding the ques- 
tions asked me by the Senator from 
South Carolina, I shall have something 
to say next week when I make my speech 
upon the bill. 

I should not like to have the Senator 
from Georgia get too far on the other 
side of the aisle, because he has unusu- 
ally persuasive powers, and I want all 
Republicans whom I can get to stay with 
me on this question, because there have 
been times when we lost out on very 
important measures. 

Mr. THYE. Madam President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield with the same understanding. 

Mr. THYE. As acting minority leader, 
I assure the majority leader, the very 
able and distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Lucas], that he will find a very 
substantial majority of the Members on 
this side of the aisle, the Republican side 
of the aisle, with him in his endeavors 
concerning the particular piece of legis- 
lation we are discussing. I was merely 
calling to the attention of the folk in the 
galleries the fact that we had a distin- 
guished visitor, the junior Senator from 
Georgia, Senator RUSSELL, on our side of 
the aisle, speaking from our side of the 
aisle. It was for that reason that I 
wanted to extend a little welcome to the 
Senator. . 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for one statement? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator with the under- 
standing that I shall not lose the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Even though the mad 
stampede to put over this political meas- 
ure is joined by both the majority lead- 
ership and a majority of the Repub- 
licans, those of us who are striving to up- 
hold the dignity of the Senate and the 
regularity of our parliamentary process 
will carry on, even though we may have 
the leadership on both sides arrayed 
against us. We shall not falter in the 
fight. 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lucas to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 1728) to 
prohibit discrimination in employment 
because cf race, religion, or national 
origin. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Madam President, I was interrupted 
right in the middle of the first para- 
graph, and while I do not like to go back 
and read the whole paragraph again, it 
looks as though I shall have to do so, so 
that those listening may understand 
what I am talking about. Therefore I 
read the first provision of the bill again: 

The Congress hereby finds that, despite the 
continuing progress of our Nation with re- 
spect to protection of the rights of indi- 
viduals, the rights of some persons within 
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the jurisdiction of the United States to em- 
ployment without discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin are 
being denied, and that such infringements 
upon the American principle of freedom and 
equality of opportunity are destructive of 
the basic doctrine of the integrity and dig- 
nity of the individual upon which this Nation 
was founded and which distinguishes it from 
the totalitarian nations, force large segments 
of our population into substandard condi- 
tions of living, foment industrial strife and 
domestic unrest, deprive the United States of 
the fullest utilization of its capacities for 
production, and thereby adversely affect the 
interstate and foreign commerce of the 
United States. 


I should like to comment on that a 
littie. It is claimed there is probably 
more discrimination in the South than 
in the North, There is very little indus- 
trial strife in the South, so little that a 
great many industries are moving to the 
South. In recent years my State has 
received more new industries than prac- 
tically any other State in the Union. I 
am glad to see thet tendency. Yet it is 
said there is industrial strife. 

Then it is said in the bill that denying 
employment opportunities, and so forth, 
deprives the United States of the fullest 
utilization of its capacities for produc- 
tion.” 

If there ever was a country which 
could produce, and did produce during 
the war and since the war, it has been 
the United States under the system 
which we have followed and under which 
we are operating our Government at the 
present time. Can anyone deny that? 

Madam President, I think we are 
getting along well, and that conditions 
which now prevail are not affecting the 
interstate or foreign commerce of the 
United States. I think that is a mistake 
in the bill. 

I read further from the bill: 

The Congress recognizes that it is essential 
to the general welfare that this gap between 
principle and practice be closed; and that 
adequate protection of such rights of in- 
dividuals must be provided to preserve our 
American heritage and prevent serious dam- 
age to our moral, social, economic, and po- 
litical life, and to our international relations, 


Yes, I think the bill goes into a great 
many things and deals with a great many 
things not appropriate to be dealt with 
by it. The employment of one person 
instead of another will not improve the 
standard of living; certainly it will not 
do so for the person who is displaced by 
the other. 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. On the basis of the dec- 
larations of the bill is it not fair to in- 
quire how our Nation managed to get 
by for so long a period of time as it did, 
how we as a Nation came to be the great- 
est Nation in the world, how we became 
able to carry many of the burdens of 
other nations, how we came to he so 
productive that peoples everywhere look 
to the United States for assistance? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
believe it is fair to make such an in- 
quiry. We might ask why those who say 
the United States is such an awful place 
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in which to live do not leave the United 
States and go to some other country. 

The bill further provides: 

The Congress, therefore, declaces that the 
rights to employment without discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin is a right of all persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
that it is the national policy to protect the 
right of the individual to be free from such 
discrimination. 


I believe we ought to educate our 
people. I believe we should try to teach 
them the principles of the Bible, and 
even preach to them. But when we un- 
dertake to legislate what they can do and 
what they cannot do we get into trouble. 

Let us for a moment consider two per- 
sons who seek employment. They go to 
the employment office in a cotton mill 
in South Carolina. One is a white per- 
son; the other is a colored person. Let 
us say the color line is drawn, and that 
the white person is employed, and the 
colored person is not employed. Under 
such circumstances, what would happen, 
under the terms of the bill, if it were 
enacted? Do not Senators believe that 
the colored man would immediately say, 
“I have been discriminated against“? 
I believe he would make that charge, even 
though he might not have been qualified 
to do the particular job for which he 
made application. 

For the information ef the Senate I 
will say that in the industries in South 
Carolina approximately 175,000 persons 
are employed. About 90 percent of them 
are employed in the textile industry of 
my great State. For the further infor- 
mation of the Senate I will say that of 
the total active spindles in the United 
States, 28.3 percent are located in South 
Carolina. 

For the further information of the 
Senate I will say that only a few colored 
persons work in the textile mills of South 
Carolina. There is a reason for that 
Years ago when the textile industry was 
established in my State the mills were 
built in the Piedmont section, because it 
was close to power. The Piedmont sec- 
tion is at the foothills of the mountains. 
All that is necessary to do in order to 
obtain power is to build a small dam. 
The eastern section of my State is flat. 
It is called the low country. Negroes 
will be found in the lower part of the 
State. Why? Because they like to farm. 
They located there and remained there, 

Much of the white population lives in 
the Piedmont section where the mills 
are located. For that reason the workers 
employed in the mills are white. I do 
not know at the present time of a single 
colored person in South Carolina who 
can do what I can do in a cotton mill. 
That is a broad statement. I do not 
know of my own knowledge a single col- 
ored man who can weave in a cotton 
mill. The colored people have not been 
trained in that line of work. The same 
is true in the carding rooms, in the opera- 
tion of the speeders, of the intermediates, 
and of other machines. But if a colored 
person should walk up to a mill operator 
and ask to be employed, and the operator 
did not give him a trial and even teach 
him how to do the work, the operator 
would probably have a case on his hands, 
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That illustrates how far-reaching the 
terms of the bill are. 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Under the terms of the 
bill, would it not actually be possible for 
an employee to file a charge and take 
the employer before a board for trial, or 
even make him travel to some remote 
place to be tried on a charge of discrimi- 
nation, simply because the employee 
thought he should have been promoted 
when someone else was promoted? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is certainly true that the terms of the 
bill cover promotion, demotion, employ- 
ment, hiring, and firing. 

Mr. LONG. Further than that, does 
not the bill permit the employee who 
prefers the charges, after he has had 
his case tried at great expense to the 
employer, to have all his legal fees and 
legal expenses paid by the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I will say for the information of the 
Senate that that is true. The bill gives 
the person making complaint the right 
to subpena all the witnesses he wants, 
and the Federal Government will pay 
the cost and expenses out of Government 
funds. But the man who is being prose- 
cuted cannot avail himself of similar 
rights. 

Mr. LONG. He has to defend himself 
at his own expense, does he not? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. LONG. And if the defendant 
wins, the person who prefers the charges 
does not even have to pay the court costs, 
in spite of the fact that he has lost his 
suit, does he? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is also true. 

Mr. LONG. In addition to that, even 
though the plaintiff filed a frivolous law- 
suit, which might have cost the employer 
a thousand dollars to defend, and 
although the plaintiff lost his case, the 
employer could not fire him, after all 
the expense he had been put to by rea- 
son of the action of the plaintiff? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is true that the employer could not 
fire the employee even though he may 
have brought a frivolous charge against 
him which cost the defendant thousands 
of dollars. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not also true that if 
the employer were to promote one em- 
ployee in his plant, the same employee 
who had previously brought a frivolous 
charge against him could start the whole 
thing all over again by alleging discrim- 
ination because he was not also pro- 
moted? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, he could start an action all over 
again if he was not also promoted, 
Perhaps only one job representing a pro- 
motion was open. Hundreds of persons 
may be employed, but one individual who 
was not also promoted might say he 
was discriminated against, and bring 
charges. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, all 
the employees in the whole plant who 
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were not promoted could file complaint, 
in the event only one person was pro- 
moted? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Under the terms of the bill there can be 
no question about that. 

Had the bill been considered in com- 
mittee I am certain that we would now 
find black lines running all across the 
bill, striking out every word in the bill, 
and we would find it rewritten and more 
to the point. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator be- 
lieve it would have been fair for the 
committee, before reporting the bill to 
have considered the points the Senator 
has now raised? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I believe the committee should have con- 
sidered them. But they were not con- 
sidered. A bill cannot be written on the 
floor of the Senate, and so far as I am 
concerned, such a bill as this will not be 
written on the floor of the Senate if God 
gives me strength to talk if the time 
comes when the bill will be considered. 
I am now presenting simply a few of 
the high lights. I am not at this time 
engaging in what some might call a fili- 
buster. I feel it to be my duty as a 
Senator, however, to point out a few of 
the glaring defects in the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is pointing out 
the defects merely to show why the bill 
should not be considered at this time, 
and why the proper thing to do with it 
is to recommit it in order that it may be 
given the careful study it certainly 
should have? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Absolutely; I agree with everything the 
Senator from Louisiana says. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question only. 

Mr. MAYBANK. My colleague is mak- 
ing a most able address, and I am very 
appreciative of what he is presenting to 
the Senate. 

He has said that no hearings have 
been held on the bill. Of course, none 
have been held on it. The only report 
we have was written 3 years ago by a 
committee of Senators, some of whom 
are not now on the committee. 

Madam President, I now ask unani- 
mous consent, if I may have the permis- 
sion of my colleague, to have printed at 
the conclusion of his remarks—in order 
not to interfere with the sequence of his 
speech—an article entitled “Senator 
Benton’s Argument for the FEPC,” by 
Arthur Erock, appearing in yesterday’s 
New York Times. The article was placed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp earlier to- 
day by the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The article referred to appears in the 
Record at the conclusion of the speech of 
Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina.) 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Madam President, 
inasmuch as the Senator from South 
Carolina has said that no hearings have 
been held on this measure, I should like 
to say that, of course, hearings were held 
in 1847 on a previous bill; but in his 
article Mr. Krock reminds us that— 

The origin of the modern drive for this 
legislation in the United States is also cer- 
tain to play a part in the Senate debate. 
According to available records, a detailed 
demand for the FEPC and other antidiscrim- 
ination laws in behalf of Negroes first ap- 
peared in the Communist Party platform of 
1928 and was published on page 6 of the 
Daily Worker of May 26 in that year. 


Madam President, I trust that the 
Senators from New York and other Sen- 
ators who would faver such proposed 
legislation will take the trouble to read 
Mr. K-ock’s article, which shows that 
FEFC legislation is what the Communists 
and the Daily Worker have been recom- 
mending to the United States since 1928. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Madam President, I read further from 
Senate bill 1728: 

(c) The Congress further declares that 
the succeeding provisions of this act are 
necessary for the following purposes: 

(i) To remove obstructions to the free flow 
of commerce among the States and with for- 
eign nations. 


Does anyone know any way in which 
commerce has not been allowed to flow 
freely because of anything referred to 
in this bill or anything which this bill 
seeks to change? I do not. 

I read further from the bill: 

(ii) To insure the more complete and full 
enjoyment by all persons of the rights, priv- 
Ueges, and immunities secured and pro- 
ee by the Constitution of the United 


Those who sponsor the bill forget that 
employers also have some rights. I feel 
that an employer has some rights in re- 
gard to the matter of employing persons. 
If I were an employer, I would 
want to employ the man who would best 
further my business. If it is not good 
business for an employer to want to do 
that, I do not know why not. 

However, if there is to be a Federal 
board or commission which will tell all 
employers what persons they may hire, 
what persons they may fire, what persons 
they may promote, and what persons 
they may demote, we are going to get 
into a totalitarian government, sure 
enough. 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield to me at this point for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the very able 
and distinguished junior Senator from 
South Carolina find it entirely contradic- 
tory that the very bill which purports 
to assure people of their American rights, 
denies them their most fundamental of 
American rights—the right of trial by 
jury, the right against self-incrimina- 
tion, the right to be left alone, the right 
to choose one’s own company, the right 
to pick one’s own employees, the right to 
pick one’s own associates? 
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Does not the Senator find it odd that 
this bill, which speaks of protecting 
American rights, would itself deprive 
Americans of their rights; and is it not 
also odd that those who are interested in 
having the bill enacted are attempting 
to force it through the Senate by means 
of some of the most irregular methods 
ever used, to my knowledge, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in reply to the Senator’s 
question, let me say that from reading 
the bill I find that it actually will do 
exactly the opposite of what it says it will 
do. In other words, instead of giving 
rights, it will take away the rights of 
American citizens. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ATKEN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina is 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. That com- 
mittee handles all matters of proposed 
legislation concerning the postal service 
and the civil service, including the pro- 
motion of postal and civil service em- 
ployees. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina receive from the colored people 
of the United States any complaints that 
they are being discriminated against? 

In that connection let me state that 
I receive no such complaints in my office. 
So far as I know, those in the Post Office 
Department are satisfied that they are 
getting a square deal. Similarly, those 
who work in the navy yard in my State— 
and more than one-third of the em- 
ployees in that navy yard are colored 
people—are satisfied. 

So I wonder whether it is necessary 
for the Congress to enact a bill to set up 
a commission to exercise such special 
authority over the Post Office Depart- 
ment and over all other Federal 
agencies? 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I wish to 
ask whether the Senator has received 
many complaints. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in reply, let me say that I 
have received very few complaints at 
all about discrimination. So far as my 
committee is concerned, I have received 
very few such complaints from either 
whites, colored people, or persons of any 
other nationality or creed. 

It should be noted that the activities 
of approximately 2,000,000 Government 

_employees are regulated by legislation 
handled by the committee, and to the 
committee are referred proposed laws 
dealing with classification, promotion, 
and other matters affecting those Gov- 
ernment employees. Of course, when 
such laws are enacted, the Civil Service 
Commission administers them. 

There have been very few complaints. 
When complaints are made and are in- 
vestigated, in most instances we find that 
they come from persons who may be 
classified as chronic complainers. Of 
course, I am sorry to have to say that 
there are a few such persons in this 
country. On the other hand, some of the 


complaints have some small basis of jus- 
tification. However, we have had no 
complaints relating to discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, or creed, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator’s committee 
has received no complaints to speak of 
about discrimination because of race, 
color, or creed? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
None at all; we have not had one. 

Mr. Max BANK. I am glad to ask this 
question of the junior Senator from 
South Carolina, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, at a time when the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lona], likewise a member 
of that committee, is also on the floor of 
the Senate. Is it not a fact that most 
Government employees, regardless of 
their race, color, or creed, have a very 
good opinion of, and hold in high esteem, 
the Civil Service Commission, which is 
under the immediate legislative jurisdic- 
tion, so far as the appointment of the 
members of the Commission, and so forth 
and so on, are concerned, of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
headed by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina? Am I correct 
in believing that Government employees 
speak very highly of the Civil Service 
Commission? 

Let me say that they speak highly of it 
to me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Generally speaking, the Government em- 
ployees are pleased with the action taken 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. President, let me continue to read 
from Senate bill 1728: 

(iii) To promote universal respect for, and 
observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all, without distinction as to 
race or religion, in accordance with the un- 
dertaking of the United States under the 
United Nations Charter— 


So we see that those who have written 
the bill have attempted to broaden its 
scope in such a way as to make it apply 
now to all the world— 
and to further the national policy in that 
regard by securing to all persons under the 
jurisdiction of the United States effective 
recognition of certain of the rights and free- 
doms proclaimed by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 


Mr. President, the part of the bill I 
have just read is more or less a decla- 
ration and statement of the need for 
enactment of the bill, of the great work 
it will do, and of why it will do it. 

Then the bill proceeds to state defi- 
nitions. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this point? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 


yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Does the junior Senator 
from South Carolina notice how much 
of the preamble of the bill is directed 
at the treaties of the United States and 
at the United Nations? I notice that 
that is a large portion of the preamble. 
Does the Senator from South Carolina 
notice that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do: Atthis rate, the next thing we know, 
those who have sponsored this bill will 
want us to tell the other nations of the 
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world how to run their affairs and what 
they should do. 

Mr. LONG. Has it ever occurred to 
the Senator from South Carolina that 
in the early portion of the bill all the 
emphasis on the international situation 
might indicate that the author of the 
bill might have known that such a meas- 
ure was entirely unconstitutional, and 
might have hoped to support the alleged 
constitutionality of such an obnoxious 
piece of proposed legislation on the basis 
of the international obligations and the 
treaty power of the United States Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. In that connection, I 
should like to state that I have never 
heard of a single Communist who was 
not in favor of FEPC. I want Senators 
to consider that point very seriously. 
Have Senators ever heard of a Commu- 
nist who was not in favor of the FEPC? 

I read further from Senate bill 1728: 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this act— 


(a) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals— 


So the bill would get everyone, going 
or coming— 


partnerships, associations, corporations, le- 
gal representatives, trustees, trustees in 
bankruptcy, receivers, or any organized 
group of persons and any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia, or of any Territory or 
possession thereof. : 


It takes in everyone, it will be noticed. 
Is there anything left out? 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand, the defi- 
nition of person includes trustees in 
bankruptcy. Does it not occur to the 
Senator from South Carolina that there 
might have been an oversight in not in- 
cluding all the poor devils who, if this 
bill were enacted, would go into bank- 
ruptcy? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They are not forgotten at all; they are 
merely covered up, here. 

(b) The term “employer” means a person 
engaged in commerce or in operations affect- 
ing commerce having in his employ 50 or more 
individuals; any agency or instrumentality 
of the United States, including the District 
of Columbia, or of any Territory or posses- 
sion thereof; and any person acting in the 
interest of an employer— 


I hope everyone who is employed is 
working and acting in the interest of his 
employer— 
directly or indirectly; but shall not include 
any State or municipality or political subdi- 
vision thereof, or any religious, charitable, 
fraternal, social, educational, or sectarian cor- 
poration or association, not organized for 
private profit, other than a labor organiza- 
tion, 


Mr. President, I call particular atten- 
tion to the last clause, other than a 
labor organization.” 


(c) The term “labor organization” means 
any organization, having 50 or more members 
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employed by any employer or employers, 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of collective bargaining or of dealing 
with employers concerning grievances, wages, 
hours, terms, or conditions of employment, 
or for other mutual aid or protection in con- 
nection with employment. 

(d) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or commu- 
nication among the several States; or be- 
tween any State, Territory, possession, or the 
District of Columbia and any place outside 
thereof; or within the District of Columbia 
or any Territory or possession; or between 
points in the same State but through any 
point outside thereof. 

(e) The term “Territory” means Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 

(ft) The term “possession” means all pos- 
sessions of the United States, and includes 
the trust territories which the United States 
holds as administering authority under the 
United Nations trusteeship system, and the 
Canal Zone, but excludes other places held by 
the United States by lease under interna- 
tional arrangements or by military occu- 
pation. 

(g) The term “Commission” means the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission, cre- 
ated by section 6 hereof. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec. 4. This act shall not apply to any em- 
ployer with respect to the employment of 
aliens outside the continental United States, 
its Territories and possessions. 

UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 

Sec. 5. (a) It shall be an unlawful employ- 
ment practice for an employer— 

(1) to refuse to hire, to discharge, or other- 
wise to discriminate against any individual 
with r to his terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment, because of such 
individual's race, color, religion, or national 
origin; and 

(2) to utilize in the hiring or recruitment 
of individuals for employment any employ- 
ment agency, placement service, training 
school or center, labor organization, or any 
other source which discriminates against 
such individuals because of their race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 


Let me show how far-reaching that is. 
We noted earlier in the bill a reference 
to conditions, terms, or privileges of em- 
ployment. In a great many plants men 
work on three shifts. One shift, called 
the day shift, runs from 7 or 8 o’clock 
in the morning until 3 or 4 in the after- 
noon. The second shift usually runs 
from around 4 o’clock until 12 o’clock at 
night. The third shift, beginning 
around midnight and continuing until 
about 8 o’clock in the morning, is known 
as the graveyard shift. Under the 
terms of the bill, if a person applied for 
employment at a plant where there were 
three shifts, if he were not allowed to 
choose the shift, he could claim discrim- 
ination, even though he were given em- 
ployment on, let us say, the second or 
third shift, when he preferred employ- 
ment on the first. The employer would 
then have to go through the courts. He 
would probably not be tried in his own 
State. Under the bill, he could be taken 
anywhere for trial. The Commission 
might find that the man who knew the 
most about the case was in Washington, 
If a material witness lived in Washing- 
ton, the employer would have to come to 
Washington to prove his defense. 

I read further: 

(b) It shall be an unlawful employment 
practice for any labor organization 
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I am calling the attention of labor 
organizations to this provision. I say to 
the labor unions, read and study this 
paragraph. I have been one southerner 
who has always encouraged organization 
within my State. But let labor consider 
and see whether this paragraph will help 
organization in the South. I will let 
labor be the judge. 

(b) It shall be an unlawful employment 
practice for any labor organization to dis- 
criminate against any individual or to limit, 
segregate, or classify its membership in any 
way which would deprive or tend to deprive 
such individual of employment opportuni- 
ties, or would limit his employment oppor- 
tunities or otherwise adversely affect his 
status as an employee or as an applicant for 
employment, or would affect adversely his 
wages, hours, or employment conditions, be- 
cause of such individual's race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 


Mr. President, labor is trying to organ- 
ize in the South at the present time. 
The textile industry is the biggest labor 
field in the South. Is it believed that 
one can go into the South and organize 
labor under that section? Remember 
that more than 50 percent of the textile 
workers are in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, 23 and a fraction percent in 
North Carolina and 28 percent in South 
Carolina, I read further from the bill: 

(c) Itshall be an lawful employment prac- 
tice for any employer or labor organization 
to discharge, expel, or otherwise discriminate 
against any person, because he has opposed 
any unlawful employment practice or has 
filed a charge, testified, participated, or as- 
sisted in any proceeding under this act. 


If any person is discharged by an em- 
ployer after he has testified or after he 
has participated in any charge, although 
he may have been discharged because he 
came late to work not 1 day, but for 
many days, or because he did not operate 
his job properly, the employer must be 
tried before the Commission, where the 
prosecutor is a part of the Commission, 
where the jury is a part of the Commis- 
sion, where the court is the Commission. 
It can be imagined what a fair trial he 
would obtain. If the necessary witnesses 
to prove the case were not present, the 
case would be continued. I have had 
some experience in connection with 
Commission trials under the Federal 
Government. One of the commissioners 
may go out and get the evidence, give it 
to an employee, and hear the case. He 
is the jury, under this bill. Imagine 
having an employee sitting as a judge in 
the case. He would lean over backward 
to give his employer what he wanted. 

I believe, Mr. President, if the bill is 
enacted into law it will do a great deal 
of damage to our American way of life. 
I do not blame Communists for being 
in favor of the bill. If I were a Com- 
munist I would be in favor of it also, 

I read further from the bill: 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby created in the 
executive branch of the Government a com- 
mission to be known as the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission, which shall be com- 
posed of 5 members who shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. One of the original 
members shall be appointed for a term of 
1 year, one for a term of 2 years, one for a 
term of 3 years, one for a term of 4 years, and 
one for a term of 5 years, but their successors 
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shall be appointed for terms of 5 years each, 
except that any individual chosen to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the unex- 
pired term of the member whom he shall 
succeed, The President shall designate one 
member to serve as chairman of the Com- 
mission, and one member to serve as vice 
chairman. The chairman shall be respon- 
sible on behalf of the Commission for the 
administrative operations of the Commis- 
sion, The vice chairman shall act as chair- 
man in the absence or disability of the chair- 
man or in the event of a vacancy in that 
Office. 

(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission and three members thereof shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(e) The Commission shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) The Commission shall make an annual 
report to the President for transmission to 
the Congress summarizing its activities dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, including the 
number and types of cases it has handled 
and the decisions it has rendered; and shall 
report to the President from time to time 
on the causes of and means of eliminating 
discrimination and make such recommenda- 
tions for further legislation as may appear 
desirable. 

(e) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive a salary of $17,500 a year, except that 
the Chairman shall receive a salary of $20,000 
a year. 


The Chairman is to receive $7,500 
more than a Senator receives, 

(f) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet or exercise any or all of its powers 
at any other place and may establish such 
regional offices as it deems necessary. The 
Commission may, by one or more of its mem- 
bers or by such agents as it miay designate, 
conduct any investigation, proceeding, or 
hearing necessary to its functions in any 
part of the United States. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I take it from that provi- 
sion that it is intended that if complaints 
and agitation do not stir up a sufficient 
number of cases to be heard by the Com- 
mission, the Commission is supposed to 
make business, to foment trouble, and 
get things goinz, if complaints do not 
come to the Commission at the rate 
expected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think the Senator is entirely correct. 
The Commission must make annual re- 
ports to the President, and it would like 
to make glowing reports. Representa- 
tives of the Commission will go to South 
Carolina, to the west coast of the United 
States, to California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and they will not omit New York 
and Chicago. They will naturally want 
to show that they are very busy during 
their terms of office. Naturally, they will 
want to show how important they are 
when the time for reappointment arrives. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly in the case of 
a Federal agency which does not have 
much business we could cut down their 
appropriations and reduce their person- 
nel, However, under the authority 
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given to the Commission in this bill, the 
Commission could build up a great per- 
sonnel, because if people do not file com- 
plaints before it they could investigate 
everyone, if they wished. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is entirely correct. In a 
little while I shall read from the bill a 
provision which gives the Commission 
the right to employ specialists, experts, 
lawyers, or anyone else they think they 
need at any time. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield 
further? 
vane: JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

eld. 

Mr. LONG. Further than that, they 
would be able to subpena people and 
even require people to bring all their rec- 
ords with them, regardless of how volu- 
minous they were, from ány one place 
in the United States to any other place 
in nepi United States? Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is entirely correct. 

Mr, LONG. As a matter of fact, the 
Commission could have a two-bit agent 
from Bangor, Maine, for example, at a 
small vacation resort, and that agent 
could subpena a number of men to come 
all the way from Los Angeles, Calif., and 
bring their records with them and testify 
in that agent’s investigation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is entirely correct. I read further: 

Any such agent, other than a member of 
the Commission, designated to conduct a 


proceeding or a hearing shall be a resident 
of the judicial circuit— 


That is the only limitation put on it. 
The limitation is that the man who is 
conducting the hearing must be in the 
district, but it does not say that a man 
must be tried in the district in which he 
lives. 

I read further: 
as defined in title 28, United States Code, 
section 41, within which the alleged unlawful 
employment practice occurred. 

(g) The Commission shall have power— 

(1) to appoint, in accordance with the 
Civil Service Act, rules, and regulations, such 
officers, agents, and employees, as it deems 
necessary to assist it in the performance of 
its functions; and to fix their compensation 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended; 


If they can do that, they can set up 
the classifications and the salaries to be 


paid the employees. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

ep JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. 


Mr. LONG. The Senator from South 
Carolina does not expect the Commission 
to hire GS-l’s? Undoubtedly they would 
hire GS-10’s and GS-15’s. They would 
hire $10,000- and $15,000-a-year men. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If they were turned loose, certainly they 
would do that. 

Mr. LONG. They could hire anyone 
they wanted to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Yes. 

Mr. LONG. And pay them as much 
as they wanted to. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Yes. They would fix the salaries. Con- 
gress would not have anything to do with 
fixing the salaries, 

I read further: 

(2) to cooperate with regional, State, local, 
and other agencies; 

(3) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents the same 
witness and mileage fees as are paid to wit- 
nesses in the courts of the United States. 


Those are the expenses that the Gov- 
ernment would pay for. Anyone with a 
grievance could give the names of a group 
of witnesses. The Commission would 
pay for the depositions—‘depositions,” 
Mr. President—not testimony in court— 
“to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken.” 

They would pay the witnesses for their 
depositions, instead of having them come 
into court to testify. I did not know 
that such a practice was followed even in 
our courts. 

I read further: 

(4) to furnish to persons subject to this 
act such technical assistance as they may 
request to further their compliance with this 
act or any order issued thereunder. 


The bill gives the Commission the right 
to employ attorneys and doctors. Per- 
haps the doctors would be engaged on 
some medical phase of a case. I never 
had to employ one doctor in my life for 
the purpose of testifying for me. I never 
had to employ an expert for myself. I 
have employed many experts to testify 
for clients, but never have I had to em- 
ploy an expert to testify for myself. I 
have had to pay as much as $200 a day 
for expert testimony. 

I read further from the bill: 

(5) upon the request of any employer, 
whose employees or some of them refuse or 
threaten to refuse to cooperate. 


This refers to instances when employ- 
ees do not cooperate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

ee JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina, inasmuch as there are very few 
Senators on the floor, and it is some- 
what late in the afternoon, if he would 
agree to continue his speech when the 
Senate meets again on Monday. I be- 
lieve the Senate will recess in a few min- 
utes. The Senator may desire to con- 
tinue his speech on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from South Carolina would 
agree to such a suggestion provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana propound that as a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] be per- 
mitted to suspend at this time, without 
prejudicing his right to the floor, and 
continue his address when the Senate 
meets on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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(During the speech of Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina, Mr. MAYBANK asked 
and obtained consent to have the follow- 
ing article printed in the Record at this 
point:) 

[From the New York Times of May 11, 1950] 
In THE NaTrIon—SENATOR BENTON’'S ARGUMENT 
FOR THE FEPC 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WAsHINGTON, May 10.—Senator BENTON, 
of Connecticut, speaking yesterday in favor 
of the administration’s bill to provide Federal 
penalties for industrial employers and labor 
unions in all the 48 States who are found 
guilty by a Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission of racial or religious discrimination, 
sad several times that “the big issue is 

justice for our own citizens in our 
own land.” But for the many who doubt 
that a compulsory Federal statute is the right 
or the constitutional way to effect that jus- 
tice, Mr. BENTON stressed two other argu- 
ments of the type politicians call “practical.” 

1, He said “our failure to live up to our 
democratic preachments on civil rights for 
all Americans regardless of race, religion, 
color, or national origin, contributes most 
to the poisonous, tremendous, and terrible 
effectiveness of Soviet propaganda against 
this Nation in the world.” Hence, he said, 
passage of this bill would not only be a 
master stroke in foreign policy but one 
acutely necessary. 

2. Mr. Benton's second practical argument 
was that “more than 98 percent of all enter- 
prises in the United States employ fewer 
than 50 persons,” and “there are not as many 
employes in the South as I would wish 

* * who employ more than 50 persons.” 
Sineb. the law wouid operate in a small area 
of the industrial economy: “Without the de- 
velopment of the modern corporation it may 
be questioned whether this legislation would 
be needed.” 


GRIST FOR BOTH MILLS 


In making these statements Mr. BENTON 
exposed two features of the administration 
bill which opponents have found especially 
vulnerable. They do not see disproof of their 
belief that the measure is unconstitutional, 
and bad domestic public policy as well, in 
the statement that these should be waived 
in the interest of our foreign policy, as Mr. 
BENTON and others evaluate it. And Sena- 
tor Connatiy remarked that a bill of such 
high idealistic professions that exempts "98 
percent of all enterprises in the United 
States” is either a sham or is intended as 
the outrider for another bill which will affect 
all employers. Senator BewrTon’s percent - 
ages, and the history of all sumptuary legis- 
lation with a modest beginning (such as the 
local option laws that became Nation-wide 
prohibition), certainly support Mr. CoN- 
NALLY’s Observation. 

Mr. Benton also said: 

“The Soviet radio tells the Russian people 
[and others] that our Constitution was writ- 
ten by representatives of exploiting classes 
and does not truly guarantee civil rights; 
that our Congress * è one of their 
favorite targets * * * permits the mi- 
nority to prevail ‘because of the poll tax and 
the filibuster.’ ” 

This led Senator RussELL, of Georgia, to 
observe: 

“I hope the Senator from Connecticut does 
not advocate that we should repeal the Con- 
stitution because the Communisis have been 
putting out a good deal of false propaganda 
about it.” 

Of course, Mr. Benron did not advocate 
this. But to those who object to the FEPC 
bill on constitutional and public-policy 
grounds this is a logical extension of his 
argument that the bill should be judged 
largely on his contention that its approval 
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would destroy a most effective segment of 
Soviet propaganda. 


A CHOICE OF METHODS 


As is nearly always the case when people 
differ fundamentally on an issue, and differ 
on principle, the reasons given by Mr. BEN- 
rox for passing the compulsory FEPC bill 
seemed to the opposition to fortify its objec- 
tions. This was true not only of the argu- 
ments and answers cited above but of his 
description how vigorously the State Depart- 
ment is meeting the propaganda he would 
legislate against and how firmly the Supreme 
Court has upheld civil rights. 

He said the Voice of America broadcasts, 
which he proposes greatly to expand, have 
made “most effective use of material on 
favorable racial developments in the United 
States. Our broadcasting,” he said, has re- 
ported the truth about our progress in this 
field, about the President’s civil-rights pro- 
gram, about the historical background of our 
race relations, about the opposition of our 
most prominent Negro leaders to the Com- 
munist system, and also about the great 
civil-rights decisions of our Supreme Court.” 

To Mr. Benton this supports his argument 
that the FEPC bill should be passed to put 
a clincher on these activities. But to those 
who disapprove of the bill on law and prin- 
ciple it is proof that this particular Soviet 
propaganda is being dealt with effectively— 
the Senator said so—and in the right way, 
and will be more effective when his expan- 
sionist program is adopted, 

The origin of the modern drive for this 
legislation in the United States is also cer- 
tain to play a part in the Senate debate. 
According to available records, a detailed 
demand for the FEPC and other antidiscrimi- 
nation laws in behalf of Negroes first ap- 
peared in the Communist Party platform of 
1928 and was published on page 6 of the 
Daily Worker of May 26 in that year. But, 
since then, the CIO, and citizens’ groups 
with no possible link to communism, have 
adopted most of this program, broadened it 
to cover other minorities, and given it its 
present political strength. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. LONG. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Monday, May 15, 
1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 12 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Eugene John Pajakowski, of Indiana, to 
be United States marshal for the northern 
district of Indiana, vice Al W. Hosinski, term 
expired. 

In THE Navy AND NAVAL RESERVE 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
and Naval Reserve on active duty for tem- 
torary or permanent appointment to the 
grades and corps indicated, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 

For permanent appointment in the Navy: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, LINE 


Alice E. Applegate Anne King 
Harriet E. Ashworth Abigail P. Leik 
Noma R. Brice Nancy B. Long 


Esther M. K. Lound 
Loretta E. Mersy 
Katherine E. Shilling 
LaForrest W. Smith 
Marion F, Wagner 


Virginia Cameron 
Leonora A. Cofer 
Patricia G. Conwell 
Dorothy I. Council 
Katherine C. Doe 
Frances L. Hill 


LIEUTENANTS, 


SUPPLY CORFS 


Faynola V. Armstrong 


Shirley J. Kaye 
Grace J. Page 


LIEUTENANT, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


John M. Daniels 


LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Gladys H. Brewer 
Sara B. Butterfield 
Glenna L. Cahill 


Virginia J. Eager 
Georgie I. Simpson 
Mary W. Winter 


CHIEF BOATSWAIN 


William H, Johnson 


For temporary appointment in the Navy: 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, LINE 


Aubyn L. Adkins 
Jackson H. Adams 
Robert S. Adams 
Robert N. Adrian 
Edward M. Albrecht 
Virgil F. Aldrich 
William B. Allen 
James C. Aller 
Robert G. Amme 
Steven N. Anastasion 
Clyde B. Anderson 
William R. Anderson 
Raymond L. Angelo 
Danta Armogida 
Norbert E. Aubrey, Jr. 
Frank W. Ault 

Jesse R. Austin, Jr. 
Daniel G. Bailey 
Jewett A, Baldridge 
Sidney N. Baney 
William R. Banks 
Laughlin Barker 
Alcus E. Barrett 
John M. Barrett 
Thomas E. Barrett 
Herbert L. Baslee, Jr, 
Clifford E. Baxter 
Robert H. Beaver 
Jack L. Becker 
John H. Behl 
Milton D. Bennett 
William R. Bennett 
Carl R. Berquist 
James R. Berry 


Lawrence D. ‘Caney 
Carl A. Carlson, Jr, 
William P, Carmichael 
Arthur M. Carter, Jr. 
Clifton B. Cates, Jr. 
Theodore K. Cence- 
baugh 
Alfred A. Cherbak 
Harry L. Clark, Jr, 
Howard E. Clark 
Samuel E. Clark 
Jarvis R. Clifton 
William W. Cobb 
William K. Coker 
Gerard F. Colleran 
Charles L. Collier 
Cecil B. Collins, Jr. 
Phillip E. Collins 
Bartholomew J. 
Connolly 3d 
Robert E. M. Conwell 
Henry J. H. Cooke 
Charles T. Cooper 3d 
William T. Coulson 
Albert W. Cox 
Dale W. Cox, Jr. 
Eugene D, Cravens 
Edward J. Cummings, 
Jr. 
Moody O. Curry 
Elmer L. Custance 
Franklin E. Dailey, Ir. 
John J. S. Daniel 
Edwin G. Dankworth, 


Raymond A. Bertrand Jr, 


Olarence R. Beyer 
Louis E. Biechlin 


Howard E. Danner, Jr. 
Edward H. Daughtrey 


William P. Blackmore William T. Davern 


William P. Blackwell 
Walter C. Blattmann 
Marion L. Bohgren 
George T. Boland 
Irvin H. Bordihn 
Thomas A. Boulton 
Francis X. V. Brady 
John E. Braun 
Richard E. Brega 
Henry Bress 
John D. Brewster 
Paul W. Bridwell 
Chester A. Briggs 
Clifford L. Brown 
George M. Brown 
John L, Brown 
Melvin W. Brown 
Earl E. Buckwalter 
William A. Budding, 
Jr. 
John M, Bunch 
Arthur W. Bunting, 
Jr. 
Fred M. Burdette 
Albert C. Burley 
Henry R. Busby 
Clyde J. Bushong 
William S. Busik 
Francis A. Butler 
John F. Buttler 
Donald F. Byers 
William F. Cafferata 
Warren D. Calhoun 
James F, Calvert 
James M. Campbell 
Joseph M. Campbell 


George S. Davis, Jr. 
Robert A. Davis 
William E. Dean 
Daniel D. Decker, Jr. 
Dallas K. DeJarnatt 
Roderick C. Dennehy 
Donald M. Detrick 
Austin L. Detweiler 
Russell C. Diekinson 
Mason H. Dill 
Clement F. Dingey 
Paul W. Dodson 
James C. Donaldson, 
Jr. 
Homer M, Doran, Jr. 
Thomas L. Dowdy 
Curtis L. Downey 
Wilbur T. Doyel 
Joseph B. Drachnik 
Robert W. Duborg 
John A. Dudley 
Hugh M. Durham 
Robert A. Dusch 
Howard W. Dye 
Joseph O, Eddy, Jr. 
Arthur T. M. Edwards 
William S. Edwards 
Marsh K. Eckhardt 
Gail J. Eilerbe 
James W. Ellis, Jr. 
Mack D. Ellis 
Orben E. Ellis 
John J. Emanski, Jr. 
Arthur T. Emerson, Jr. 
Clifford W. Engler 
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Charles L. Hovey 


Philip F. Erkenbrack Harvard C. Huber 


John 8. Ervin 
Melvin R, Etheridge 
Samuel L. Evans 
William J. Everett 
Gordon C. Facer 


Jack G. Hudson 

Roy E. Huettel 

William S, Humphrey, 
Jr. 

Daniel Hunt, Jr. 


Frederick R. Fearnow Thomas C. Hurst, 3d 


Michael Fedzyshyn 
Harrison R. Fehr 3d 
Loren E. Feikins 
Leonard E. Field 
Miles R. Finley, Jr. 
Harold B. Fish 
Loren P. Fitzgerald 
Conrad J. Flessner 
John P. Flynn 
William M. Forester 
Robert J. Fossum 
Elmer L. Fox 
Daniel H. Freeman 
Clarence T. Froscher 
John E. Frum 
Henry H. Frye 
Charles R. Fuller 
Joseph D. Fuller 
Rex A. Gage 

Roy H. Gallemore 
Amedeo H. Galvani 
John H. Gano 
Martin D. Gastrock 


Chester W. Gates, Jr. 


James C. Gibson 
Ronald E. Gill 
Robert H. Gillock 
Carll T. Gleason 
Ralph F. Goetter 


Stanley K. Hutchin 
Charles J. Hutchison 
Milton T. Ingram 
Eric Ischinger, Jr. 
Lawrence S. Jackman 
Erwin S. Jackson 
Douglas H. Jennings 
Earl B. Johnson 
Alva J. Jones 
Charlie R. Jones 
Daniel E. Johns 
Donald R. Jones 
Jack B, Jones 
Robert L. Jungklas 
Daniel M. Karcher 
Robert D. Karl 
Hal A. Kauffman 
Harry B. Keller 
George A. Kelley, Jr. 
John W. Kelsey, Jr. 
Edward F. Kenney 
Edward E. Kerr 
Stuart D. Keys 
Samuel B. Killings- 
worth 
Andrew Kirinich 
William B. Kirkland, 
Jr. 
Donald G. Kirsch 


William A. Golden, Jr. Lloyd M. Kivell 


Kenneth C. Golding 
Harry E. Goldsmith 
Andrew Golian, Jr. 
Rene E. Gonzalez: 
William M. Goode 
Joseph E. Gould 


John J. Knight 

John F. Koons 
Albert C. Koplewski 
Robert M. Kunhardt 
Archie C. Kuntze 
Lawrence A. Kurtz 


Robert B. Greenwood Paul L. Lacy, Jr. 


Richard D. Greer, Jr. 


Robert A. Gregg 
John Greksouk, Jr. 
John B. Griggs 3d 
James A. Griswold 
George Grkovic 


Stephen F. Lahmann 

Harold F. Lang 

Richard W. Lang- 
worthy : 

Allen N. Lasater 

Donald L. Lassell 


Warren A. Grossetta. Robert G. Laurie 


Jr. 
Stephen v. Hadley 


Lefteris Lavrakas 
Richard R. Law 


Homer H. Haisten, Jr. Dunbar Lawson 


“J” “CG” Hale 
Alvin W. Hall, Jr. 
Marlin L. Hall 
Perry Hall 

Orion A. Hammett 


Richard D. Lazenby 
Guy C. Leavitt 


James W. LeCompte 


Jesse E. Lee 
Patrick Leehey 


Edward J, Hannon, Jr. Milton W. Leewe 


Robert L. Hansen 
Ralph M. Hanson 


Frederick H. Lemly, 
Jr 


William H. Hardcastle, Bernard C. Lennon 


Jr. 
Julius W. Harman 
William M. Harnish 
Robert B. Harris 


Neil H. Lindhjem 
Kenith V. Lindstrom 
John H. Lobdell 
John W. Logan 


Robert E. Hawthorne Robert C. Logan 


John C. Haynie, Jr. 
Charles F. Helme, Jr, 
Glen A. Herndon 


Benjamin F. Lohr 
Joseph A. Lovington 
William S. Luberda 


Leslie R. Heselton, Jr. Ira T. Lynn 


Lawrence 
Jr. 

Fred C. Hill 

Ulmont C. Hill 

William O. Hill 


Edwin N. Hitchcock, 
Jr. 


Harry Hlywa 
Philip E. Hobson 


Heyworth, John W. MacNeil 


Richard O. Madson 
Clarke R. Mahaffey 
David B. Maher 
William T. Maners 
James H, Manning 
William J. Manby, Jr. 
James N. Martin 
Neal Martin, Jr. 


James L. Holloway 3d Robert Marvel 
Frank W. Followell, Theodore F. Marx 


Jr. 
David C. Holmes 
Carl O. Holmquist 
Robert L. Holt 


Leonard M. Matson 
Isthmael W. Matthews 
Allan E. May 

Nicolas J. Mayer * 


Donald A. Homrighau- Glenn A. Medick 


sen 
Wulard D. Hoot 


Lewis W. Metzger 88 
Edgar R. Meyer 
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Francis A. Meyer 
George R. Meyer 
Loui L. Milano 
Anthony J. Miller 
Donald A. Miller 
Robert O. Mink 
Fred L. Minneman 
Forrest R. Mitchell Nelson E. Roberts 
Lloyd R. Mitchell Edgar A. Robie 
Joseph B. Mongogna Samuel J. Robinson, 
Howard S. Moore Jr. 
Michael U. Moore Charles D. Robison, Jr. 
Ernest L. Morgon Chester R. Rocher 
Jack T. Moritz Angus W. Rose 
Bernard W. Moulton Robert H. Rossell 
Gregg Mueller Milton M. Routzahn 
Ernest B. Murphey Robert R. Ruff 
Robert J. Murphy Charles K. Ruiz 
Harvey L. Myers Fred C. Rupprecht 
James L. McAnn John W. Ryan, Jr. 
Audley H. McCain Robert J. Sammons 
Thomas R. McCants Goodwin W. P. Sand- 
Brian McCauley vig 
Thomas R. McClellan Merrill H. Sappington 
William G. McClellan Lee R. Scherer, Jr. 
Robert M. McConnell, walter M. Schubauer 

Jr. Linus H. Schuh 
Walter D. McCord, Jr. David A. Scott 
William M. McCulley, Edward W. Scott 

Jr. Laurence F. Seaman 
Patrick H. McGann John W. Sedwick 
Malcolm W. McGau- Leslie H. Sell 


Frank J. Reh 

William R. Riblett 
Eugene J. Rice 

Harold E. Richter 
George E. Riddle 
Herbert H. Ries 
George W. Ringenberg 


ghey Rebert J. Selmer 
Millard G. McKinney Donald W. Sencen- 
Ellis H. McKissick baugh 


Philip S. McManus 
Alton R. McMullen 
William R. McQuilkin 
John A. McTighe 
Jesse A. Naylor 
Frank M. Nelson 
George I. Nelson 
Ne's J. Nelson 

Daniel M. Newbern 
Arthur W. Newlon 
John L. Nichols 
John W. Newland, Jr. 
John J. Nolan 
Kenneth R. Norton 
James M. O'Brien 
John J. O’Brien 


Joseph A. Sestak 
Thomas L. Shenton 
Tazewell T. Shepard, 
Jr. 
John T. Shepherd 
Samuel W. Sherfey 
David A. Shonerd 
Samuel W. W. Shor 
James W. Short 
John W. Shultz, Jr. 
Arthur P, Sibold, Jr. 
Robert J. Siegelman 
Pierre M. Sinclair 
Harry C. Sipe, Jr. 
Winfield S. Slocum 3d 
Austin B. Smith 


Howard C. Teaford 
Orion A. Templeton 
Bernard A. Thielges 
Bert A. Thompson 
Lloyd J. Thompson 
Lowell E. Thompson 
Ralph M. Thom 


John J. Wannamaker 
James R. Ward 

Ebert S. Watson 
Richard Watson 
Samuel E. Watson 
James A. Weatherbie 
Edgar H. Weber 


pson 
Raymond C. Tolerton, John M. Weeks 


Jr. 


Sumner E. Thompson, 


Jr. 
Fred H. Thorne 
Edgar W. Toney 
William P. Toohey 
James T. Traylor, Jr. 
Robert M. Tuft 
Francis M. Tully 
Arcia O. Turner 
Alvin H. Tutt 
Louis K. Tuttle, Jr. 
Bernard S, Umbarger 
Albert B. Underwood, 

Jr. 


William Wells 
Irving E. Wetmore 
Claude A. Wharton, 
Jr. 
George H. Whisler, Jr. 
Richard S. White 3d 
John E. Whitely 
Daniel W. Wildfong 
Andy W. Williams 
Byron L. Williams 
Franklyn M. Williams 
Loris D. Williams 
Thomas S. William- 
son, Jr. 
Richard W. Willis 


William W. Vallandig- James C. Wilson 


ham 


Walter K. Wilson 


Harper E. VanNess, Jr. Jesse V. Wood 


Roswell Van Over 
Joseph W. Vercher 
Vito L. Vitueci 
Joseph E. Volonte 
James B. Verdin 
Americo J. Vescovi 


Kenneth C. Wallace 
Martin H. Wallace 
Charles H, Walker 


Horace J. Woodward 
F. Woodward 
Nelson C. Woodward 
David P. Wynkoop 
Maury F. Yerger, Jr. 
Joseph S. Zeigler 
Richard G. Zimermann 
Robert J. Zoeller 
Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, SUPPLY CORPS 


Frank A. Baldwin 

Howard W. 
Jr. 

John J, Caporaso 

Charles W. Chappell 

Royce L. Daniels 


Wellington H. Lewis 


Burnett, William C. Norcott 


William T. Peach III 
Guy H. Putman, Ir. 
Carlos L. Tolleson 
Walter W. Tolson 


Algernon H. Kerr, Jr. Elliott M. Weart 


Kenneth R. Klofkorn 
Joseph A. Kriz 


Merle E. Weedlun 
Ernest C, White 


Joseph P. O'Donnell 

Myron L. Ogden 

James D. Oliver, Jr. 

Frank P. Omohundro 

Henry F. O'Reilly 

Leon J. Otto. 

Irad B. Oxley 

Elmer W. Ozenberger, 
Jr. 

Paul E. Padget 

Wiliam M. Pardee 

Joseph A. Pariseau 


Fenton F. Smith, Jr. 
Fred E. Smith 
Leonard G. Smith, Jr. 
William H. Smith 
Robert G. Smith 
Andrew K. Simmons 
Gordon A. Snyder 
Harold D, Sollenberger 
John W. Sotak 
Howard J. Spencer 
Cecil E. Spitzer 
Roger E. Spreen 


Ralph G. Leedy 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, CIVIL ENGINEER 
CORPS 
John F. Callahan Frank C. Hansche, Jr. 
John W. Collins Bryan S. Pickett 
Wendell G. Davis Alexander P. Zachella 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, MEDICAL SERVICE 
CORPS 
Gervais T. Moss 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, NURSE CORPS 


William C. Patterson Ropert T. Stagner, Jr. 
Raymond E. Peet David L. Staley, Jr. 


Anna Danyo 
Ruth A. Erickson 


Alberta S. Burk Estelle E. Kalnoske 
Gertrude H. Nelson 
Rosemary Shavia 


Charles A. Pendleton, David S. Stanley 


Jr. 
Victor S. Pedersen 
Robert M. Peterson 
Lester A. Petrowsky 
Julius J. Perecko, Jr. 
Richardson Phelps, Jr. 
Charles Philip 
Richard W. Phipps 
Clyde Pitts 
Henry O, Powell 
Lester A. Powers, Jr. 
James R. Preis 
John D. Price 
Benjamin T. Pugh 
Charles D. Pulver 
Frederick R. Putnam 


Jay A. Stapley 
Robert E. Stark 
Charles E. Stastny 
Robert W. Stecher 
Oliver F. Steenman 
David S. Sterrett 
Jack L. Stowe 
Harold Strawhorn 
Lovis M. Strayer 
Reuben E. Strelow 
Mitchell P. Strohl 
Hope Strong, Jr. 
Arthur D. Struble, Jr. 
Robert M. Stuart 
Emmett C. Suggs 
John R. Sullivan, Jr. 


Richard M. Quattle- Joseph B. Sullivan 


baum 
James C. Quillin, Jr. 
Paul J. Raab 
Charles C. Ragsdale 
William T. Rapp 
Albert L. Rasmussen 
Leon H. Rathbun, Jr. 
Julian E. Rawls 
Robert F. Regan 


Kenneth M. Sullivan 
Ted N. Swain 

John M. Sweeney 
Caydar E. Swenson 
Maurice P. Talbot 
Philip B. Taliaferro 
Charles A. Taylor, Jr. 
William E. Taylor 
John P. Tazewell 


Margaret L. Haley Myrtle M. Teisseire 
LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL CORPS 
John P. Ahearn William E. Carter 
Markham J. Anderson William S. Carter, Jr. 
Willard P. Arentzen Nathaniel M. Cohen, 
Charles E. Bancroft Jr. 
Preston H. Bandy James M. Cole 
Phillips L. Bates Thomas J. Coleman 
Frederick B. Becker Dayton A. A. Cooper 
Paul B. Bender Robert R. Cooper, Jr. 
William F. Bennett, Earl E. Correll 
Jr. John C. Country 
Jack C. Berger Donald R. Cruse 
Billy R. Blackburn Henry R. Delaney 
Charles E. Boonstra Lawrence A. Denney 
Murdock S. Bowman Delbert R. Dickson 
Gurdon L. Bradt Milan Diklich, Jr. 
Jay S. Broadbent Robert M. Dimmette 
John B. Bryan David C. Dixon 
Robert G. Busboom David G. Doane 
David M. Butler Kevin A. Doyle 
John L. Butler Richard S. Farr 
John C. W. Campbell John S. Featherston 
David B. Carmichael, James B. Flanagan, 
Jr. Jr. 
Herman E. Carr, Jr. Richard Foulk 
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Nathaniel E. Fowler 
Leo J. Frank, Jr. 
George R. Frempter 
Frank D. Fuller 
Robert E. Fultz 
Aubrey D. Gantt 
Robert R. Garison 
Harold W. Garvin 
Albin Gedarovich 
Orville M. Graves, Jr. 
Martin O. Greaney, 
Jr. 
James W. Greer 
Donald W. Grimes 
James R. Hamilton 
Paul K. Hamilton, Jr. 
Frank P. Hammon 
John W. Hanni 
Walter F. Hansen 
Richard H. Hardin 
Kenneth L. Hardy 
Tom C. Hardy 
James H. Harris 
Edward G. Haskell, 
Jr. 
Mack M. Hill, Jr. 
Robert R. Hirst 
Richard F. Hoffman 
Alden V. Holmes 
‘James H. Holmes 
Roy W. Holmes 
Raleigh M. Hood 
Edward A. Horr 
Charles C. Hough- 
ton, Jr. 
William Ingram, Jr. 
Paul A. Jarand 
Alvin C. Jensen 
Morton Johan 
Harold G. Johnson 
Maurice N. Johnson 
John M. Jones 
Robert J. Kleinhenz 
Martin Koeck III 
Donald R. Koerner 
William G. Krech 
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Robert J. McCarthy 
Harry S. McGaughey 
Claude R. Nichols, Jr. 
Donald J. Nollet 
Robert W. O'Brien 
Donald O’Hanian 
William F. Park 
Edward E. Parker 
William T. Patton 
Harold M. Peacock 
Paul H. Pennypacker 
James C. Peterson 
Leonard V. Phillips 
Keith D. Powelson 
James M. Poynter 
Thomas N. Quilter 
Joseph E. F. Rankin 
John W. Reece 
Walter D. Reese 
Albert L. Rhoades 
Matthew P. Romeo 
Delmar W. Ruthig 
George F. Sager 
Myron E. Samuelson 
Peter W. Schneider 
many F. Schwenger, 
r. 


Leslie W. Sederstrom 
Edwin P. Shanks 
William C. Sharp, Jr. 
Bernard D. Sherer 
Daniel M. Shook 
Edward M. Smith, Jr. 
Carl C. Stanford 
Marshal K. Steele, Jr, 
Eugene C. Stone, Jr. 
Marshall P. Stone- 
street 
William M. Strunk 
Louis Sussman 
Thomas H. Taber, Jr. 
George J. Taylor III 
George V. Teter, Jr. 
Clayton L. Thomas 
William R. Thomas 
James I. Thorn 


Stuart D. KustermannEdwin M. Tomlin 


Stephen V. Landreth 
Livius L. Lankford 
William E. Larsen 
Charles L. Lear 
Thomas B. Lebherz 
Richard H. Lee 


Anton A. Tratar 
Lockland V. Tylor, Jr. 
William A. Viele, Jr. 
Roger K, Wallace 
Ernest F, Wallner, Jr. 
Herbert L. Walter 


Walter G. Leonard, Jr.Stephen H. Ware, Jr. 


Thomas H. Lewis 
Robert H. Lister, Jr. 
Lyle D. Litton 
Donald E. Lloyd 
Richard G. Lonsdorf 
Richard E. Luehrs 
Robert W. Lykins 
Gordon B. Magill 
John T. Mallams 
Charles E. Mangin 
“c” “L” Manning, Jr. 
Albert E. Marland, Jr. 
Francies Marshall 
Gerald A. Martin 
William E. Mayer 
Charles A. Mead, Jr. 
Harold T. Meryman 
Robert P. Moore 
James F. Morrell 
Marshall G. Morris, Jr. 
Samuel L. Moschella 
Houston F. Mount 
Charles C. Muehe 
Donald R. Mundie 


LIEUTENANT, 
John L. Adams 
Douglas G. Aitken 
Dan P. Appleby 
James H. Ard 
Herbert H. Aull 
Donald W. Bahl 
Russell H. Baisden 
Conrad A. Barger 
Alton W. Barton 
Raymond H. Bates 
Edward E. Beasley 
Adrian D. Bell 


Alan D. Watson 
Lorrain E. Watters, Jr. 
Gilbert A. Webb 
Robert N. Webster 
John P. Welborn, Jr. 
Clay N. Wells \ 
John F. Wetegrove 
James E. Whiteside 
Frederick G. F. Wieg- 
and 
Stewart A. Wilber 
Richard K. Williams 
Robert G. W. Williams, 
Jr. 
Arthur J. Wilets 
Theodore H. Wilson, 
Jr. 
Harold E. Wood, Jr. 
Edwin P. Wocdward 
William K. Woodard 
Wayne L. Wright, Jr. 
Norman F. Wyatt 
John H. Young 
George G. Zorn, Jr. 


SUPPLY CORPS 

George E. Bell 

Keith Bennett 

William S. Berkshire, 
Jr. 

Andrew F. Bevill 

Sherman W. Blandin, 
Ir. 

Roland H. Bouchard 

Richard K. M. Bridges, 
Jr. 

Peniston E. Browne 

Zack F. Brown, Jr. 
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William L. Bryson 
Stanley A. Buzzelle 
John J. Casey 
Thomas A. Cassin 
Franklyn L. Clark 
Eldon O. Coffey 
Murry Cohn 
William W. Collier 
Foster F. Comstock 
James J. Conlin, Jr.“ 
Raymond K. Connell 
Francis S. Cooksey 
Hugh L. Culbreath, Jr. 
Clarence A. Creel 
Philip Crosby 
Oscar M. Dale 
Charles Daniel, Jr. 
Clemens J. Denne 
Julius C. Dinkel 
Lewis Dobbs 
Glen L. Dunlap 
Paul Elam 
William W. Fink, Jr. 
George L. Fitchett 
William O. Foulkes 
Roy W. Fox 
Charles A. Gardner, 
Jr. 
Elmon A. Geneste, Jr. 
Leo P. Girard 
Loyd Goolsby 
Charles F. Grad 
Anthony Grego 
Wiliam N. Haddock 
Harry J. Halley 
Robert W. Hanwell 
John G. Harper 
Milton W. Harvey 
Noble T. Hawkins 
Paul W. Hebert 
Carl L. Henn, Jr. 
James W. Herb 
James I. Hightower, 
Jr. 
Jack W. Hillman 
Robert C. Hobbs 
George P. Hoffman 
John W. Holmes 
Carl M. Johnson 
Kimey Johnson 
William H. Johnson 
Russell A. Jones 
John E. Juracka 
John C. Kelleher 
Richard J. Kessler 
Clyde D. Killion 
Don H. Kleinhammer 
Louie B. Knudsen, Jr. 
Charles E. Kridle 
Edward L. Kurek 
David G. Lamborne 
Carl E. Lamzik 
James E. Laney 
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Albert W. Moloney 
Jack J. Moore 
Francis W. Moseley 
Wesley J. McClaren 
Eyrie L. McCord 
Robert J. McCormick 
Edward M. McDonough 
John E. McGraw 
Gerry N. McLeod 
Hugh A. McManus 
Richard L. McNutt 
Howard D. McPike 
Richard E. Newton, Jr. 
William A. Novak 
Raymond S. O’Connell 
James V. O'Connor 
Paul D. O'Keefe 
John J. O'Malley 
John F. Paolantonio 
Gerald J. Patton 
Herman L. Philbrick 
Robert K. Ponder 
Robert C. Porter 
William M. Poulson 
Edmund J. Prosch 
Lawrence O. Purkaple 
Alvin H. Rampey 
Elbert S. Rawls, Jr. 
Frank R. Rephlo 
Howard L. Rezner 
Vernon G. Rivers 
William J, Robinson 
Edward S. Ruete 
James M. Sappenfield 
Robert A, Schauffler 
Willard N. Schneider 
Robert J. Schwarz 
Clinton Searles 
Paul C. Shumaker 
William E. Sigman 
Samuel R. Simpson, 
Jr. 
Jack J. Skapin 
Bert E. Smith 
James A. Smith 
Frank L. Spillman, Jr, 
William W. Statia 
William E. Stephens 
Joseph H. Steveley 
Hubert W. Stevens 
Thomas E. Stevenson 
Carl J. Stringer, Jr. 
Donald D. Stumm 
Toxie A. Thomas 
Monte F. Tidmore 
George H. Treece, qr. 
Earl A. Unger 
Carl W. Utterback 
Harris L. Vowels 
David E. Ward 
William A. Wheless 
Charles E. Whiteside 
William R. Whitney 


John W. Lipscomb, Jr Joe J. Wilcox 


Kenneth W. 
necker 

Mathew Mackey, Jr. 
Howard L. Madden 
Charles M. Mason 
Laurens B. Mathews 
Lester G. Maxwell 
Archie B. Meihls, Jr. 
Herbert F. Mills, Jr. 


Long- 


Wilbur A. G. Wilson 
John J. Wohlschlaeger 
Clarence S. Wood 
Kenneth L. Woodfin 
Paul W. Woodhead 
James M. Wright 
William D. Wright 
Armand E. Wulffaert 
William H. Yarborough 


LIEUTENANT, CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Peter H. Brewerton 
Harold H. Cummings 
John M. Danielsen 
Andrew J. Grygiel 
Robert M. Harrison 
Deane W. Kennedy 


Robert F. Lang 
Ernest W. Metzger 
Glynn A. Oglesby 
Samuel Sobel 
Eugene S. Swanson 
Edwin R. Weidler 


LIEUTENANT, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Henry C. Besmen 
Benjamin T. Dibble 
Edward T. Diberto 
Charles W. Graff 
Ralph B. Grahl, Jr. 
Robert B. Jarvis 
Howard T. Johnson 
Custer 
berger, Jr. 


Foster M. Lalor, Jr. 
John J. Manning, Jr. 
Albert R. Marschall 
Karl O. Munninger 
Russell J. Rowson 
George R. Shepard 
Oliver R. Sholders 


F. Kricken- Henry E. Stephens 


William B. Stephenson 


Joe R. Wilson 
Sidney J. Wynne, Jr. 


Allen S. Waters 
Ervin E. White 
John P. Williams 
LIEUTENANT, DENTAL CORFS 
Luke J. Braxmeier Ray B. Mueller 
Warren C. Caldwell, Jr. Wayne A. Nelson 
Stewart T. Elder Dwight W. Newman 
Bert E. Eldred Thomas J. Pape 
Loren F. Enke Henry J. Ruff 
William N. Grammer Henry H. Scofield 
Lewis L. Gunther John R. Sheppard 
Theodore R. Hunley Carl B. Thimes 
Charles E. Kailer Enrique Valentin, Jr. 
Harvey W. Lyon Walter F. Woodward 
James A. Mitchell Robert P. B. Yingling 
Neale H. Morrow 


LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Hugo B. Bergstrom Charles B. Meek 
Booth Chileutt Albert E. Mibeck 
Neb B. Curtis Guy H. Morgan 
John W. Fechter Solomon C. Pflug 
Francis H. Flynn Guy A. Richard 
Thomas G. Fowler Richard C. Richard- 
Matthew F. Gallagher son 
Donald R. Gooden George W. Spotts 
Philip M. Griffith Walter L. Schamel 
Ernest N. Grover James E. Thompson 
Elie A. Guilbault Sidney Weinstein 
Richard W. Jenkins William F. C. Whalen 
Arthur E. Johnson Sylvester H. N. Zum- 
William E. Kelly brun 
LIEUTENANT, NURSE CORPS 

Evelyn L. Aaberg Alice F. Gibbons 
Sarah E. Adams Edith Hall 
Barbara K. Allen Jean F. Halpin 
Grace L. Barrett Virginia S. Hamilton 
Elizabeth H. Barring- Margaret J. Janney 

ton Marguerite F. T. John- 
Rita E. Belanger 
Wilma R. Berg 
Barbara E. Bernstein 
Bertha Bernstein 
Margaret B. Binkfrey 
Julia M. Blair 
Gaetana Blandino 
Alice M. Bonora 
Mary C. Burda 


son 
Mary E. Kelly 
Barbara A. Leonard 
Eva M. Mahr 
Helen L. Mongan 
Elizabeth M. Murray 
Elizabeth A. Nimits 
Helen T. O’Brien 
Eleanor R. O'Donnell 
Clella P. Cain Sunshine M. Payne 
Helen E. Casby Roberta E. Perron 
Ninetta M. Chapman Pauline M. Peters 
Mary G. Chisler Eunice E. Richardson 
Jeanette F. Clabough Irene I. Schanz 
Ruth M. Crofton Lillian A. Shipman 
Dorothy A. Dalesio Elizabeth L. Spangler 
Marlon M. Dooley Laura M. Stevens 
Anne Dubik Wanda T. Szymborski 
Virginia C. Duerr Mavis M. Thomas 
Kathryn C. Duprea Charlotte L. Veneftoz- 
Dorothy M. Edwards zi 
Ruth S. Edmunds Margaret W. Warren 
Ruth E. Fabian Carrie J. Webb 
Elizabeth Feeney „Ethel M. Weik 
Agnes Findlay Elsie L. Werner 
Cecilia C. Flannery Jean E. Wilson 
Frances J. Floriano Norma R. Wood 
Hilda L. Freseman 


For temporary appointment in the Naval 
Reserve: 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, LINE 
Boyd Nethercott 
LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL CORPS 
Benjamin J. Gaieski Gordon C. McNeilly 
Walter W. Ledyard Bruce M. Sutton 
William S. Markham 
LIEUTENANT, SUPPLY CORPS 


Charles C. McCall 
Richard A. Wier 
Wesley J. Wiggin 
LIEUTENANT, CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Newell V. Brink 
Thomas V. Edwards 


LIEUTENANT, DENTAL CORPS 


William N. Grammer 
Ray B. Mueller 
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LIEUTENANT, NURSE CORPS 
Jean E. Ackerman Bette L. Klinger 
Eleanor M. Antoine Catherine M. McCleary 
Nancy M. Black Eleanor R. O'Donnell 
Louise Budrey Lorene J. Peake 
Jeanne E. Clarke Irene V. Prue 
Alice J. Cochrane Helen F. Rickard 
Calla V. Goodwin Besse R. Rummel 
Frances L. Harris Myrtle L. Woodall 

For permanent appointment in the Naval 
Reserve: 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), LINE i 
Penrose L. Albright Edward J. Motzenbecker 
Edward H. Barnes Francis X. Sheehan 
Stig G. Gavelin Alfred Stanford 
John A. Hucksteadt Carl H. Swacell 
Elmer G. Huldtquist Ronald A. Wallace 
Daniel R. Kinnaly Gerald L. Wilda 
Alvin Masterson, Jr. Steve Zelisko 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), NURSE CORPS 

Edith M. Goodell 

Gladys I. Marsden 

Julia M. Miller 

The following- named officers of the Navy 
for permanent or temporary appointment to 
the grades and corps indicated, and to cor- 
rect typographical errors as previously nomi- 
nated and confirmed, 

For temporary appointment in the Navy: 

COMMANDER, MEDICAL CORPS 
Henry S. Colony 
Elmer R. King 
Wilbur S. Lummis, Jr. 
Arthur V. Miller, Ir. 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, LINE 
Richard A. Markham, 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, MEDICAL CORPS 


Chester M. Lessenden 
Romulus L. May 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, SUPPLY CORPS 
Ellsworth E. Richards 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Leif R. Larson 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, MEDICAL SERVICE 
CORPS 
Theron K. Eaton 
LIEUTENANT, LINE 
Cameron N. Stephenson 
LIEUTENANT, SUPPLY CORPS 
Karl N. Keever 
For permanent appointment in the Navy: 
LIEUTENANT, LINE 
Fonville Kelley 
LIEUTENANT, SUPPLY CORPS 
Houston W. McGlothlin 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), LINE 


William A, Buttlar 
Robert F. Schniedwind 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), CIVIL ENGINEER 
CORPS 
Joseph H. Benton 


SENATE 


Monpay, May 15, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Reverend Frederick 
Brown Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, Thou dost gladden our 
eyes and thrill our beings with the glory 
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of Thy handiwork. Thou hast written 
Thy law in our hearts. In Thy fellow- 
ship alone we find peace for our spirits 
and power for our tasks. On every side 
Thou hast multiplied Thy benedictions. 
For the beauty of nature, in which Thou 
hast housed us like royal children in a 
palace, we thank Thee. 

Save us from walking in a rich world 
yet being poor because our eyes are 
holden and our hearts calloused and in- 
sensitive. 

In days of crisis and alarm, which are 
also days of opportunity and privilege, 
raise up the spirit of this people into un- 
selfish citizenship. Make us hate with a 
deep and persistent hatred the things 
that should be hated and regard with 
holy indignation any act or attitude that 
betrays the public trust. We ask it in 
the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, Myers, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Friday, May 12, 
1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he an- 
nounced that the President had approved 
and signed the following act and joint 
resolution: 

On May 11, 1950: 

S. J. Res. 138. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating May 30, Memorial Day, as a day for a 
Nation-wide prayer for peace. 

On May 13, 1950: 

S. 277. An act to enhance further the 
security of the United States by preventing 
disclosures of information concerning the 
cryptographic systems and the communica- 
tion intelligence activities of the United 
States. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLIKIN were excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for 1 week beginning today. 

On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WILLIAMS was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today and tomorrow. 

On request of Mr. Futsricut, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FREAR was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate during the next 10 days, be- 
cause of official business for the Sub- 
committee on Reconstruction Finance of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. McCarran, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 5 

On request of Mr. Jounson of Col- 
orado, and by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was authorized to meet this 
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afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MYERS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names; 


Aiken Hoey Mundt 
Benton Holland Myers 
Brewster Hunt Neely 
Bricker Ives O'Conor 
Bridges Jenner O'Mahoney 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Russell 

Cain Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chapman J „S. C. Se 1 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Connally Kem Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kerr 

Darby Kilgore Stennis 
Donnell Knowland t 
Dworehek Langer Taylor 

East! Leahy Thomas, Okla 
Ecton Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Lodge Thye 
Ferguson Long Tobey 
Fulbright McCarran Tydin 
George McClellan Watkins 
Gillette McFarland 

Gurney McKellar Wiley 
Hayden McMahon Withers 
Hendrickson Malone Young 

Hill Maybank 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senators from Virginia [Mr. BYRD 
and Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senators from Illinois [Mr. Dova- 
Las and Mr. Lucas], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
are absent on public business. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. GraHam] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Magnuson] are absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
Rar] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
pers], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HiIcKENLOOPER], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Michigan IMr. VANDENBERG], and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Witirms} 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be per- 
mitted to present petitions and memo- 
rials, introduce bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and submit routine matter for the 
Recorp, without debate, and without 
speeches, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 
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PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS RELATING TO NATIONAL 
HEALTH PLAN 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Res- 
olution 176, which was read by the legis- 
lative clerk, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House 
of Representatives, be, and is hereby, aarthor- 
ized and empowered to have printed for its 
use 2,000 additional copies of the hearings 
held before a subcommittee of said commit- 
tee during the Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, relative to the national health plan 


Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the concurrent resolution. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PETITION 


Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL) presented resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING ConcREss To 

Work ror THE UNIFICATION OF IRELAND 

Whereas the people of Ireland after long 
years of trial and tribulation have finally 
established their own free Government, and 
Ireland is now a sovereign, independent dem- 
ocratic state; and 

Whereas the dream and the goal of all 
Irishmen has ever been a free and united 
Treland; and 

Whereas at the present time but six coun- 
ties, politically a part of the United King- 
dom, are set off from the rest of Ireland, and 
through political machinations and propa- 
ganda are denied the opportunity of uniting 
with their fellow countrymen: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges. the Congress of the 
United States to reaffirm its tenets of the 
democratic principle of the rights of any 
people to determine its own form of govern- 
ment, to work for the abolition of the present 
partition of Ireland, and to promote the es- 
tablishment of a united Ireland with all 
Irishmen under one government and one 
flag; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of the Congress, and to the Members thereof 
from this Commonwealth, 

Bo house of representatives, adopted May 3, 
LAWRENCE R. GRovs, 
Clerk. 
8 senate, adopted, in concurrence, May 9, 
1950. 
Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk, 


IMPORTATION OF RUBBER AND OTHER 


PRODUCTS—RESOLUTION OF SENATE 
OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and print- 
ing in the RECORD, a resolution adopted 
by the Senate of the State of Connecticut, 
relating to the importation of rubber and 
other products. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See text of resolution printed in full 
when laid before the Senate by the Vice 
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President on May 11, 1950, p. 6889, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


DISPOSITION OF LAEOR DISPUTES— 
RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
INDIANA STATE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted at a 
meeting held April 14-16, 1950, by the 
board of directors of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, at French Lick, 
Ind., relating to the disposition of trans- 
portation labor questions. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON AMENDMENT OF RAILWAY 
LABOR ACT 

Labor legislation in the field of transpor- 
tation should be developed and strengthened 
so that it can fairly and consistently dispose 
of labor-management problems wifhout re- 
sort to strikes. Certain States have al- 
ready pioneered in this field to the point of 
outlawing strikes with respect to all public 
utilities including transportation. It would 
seem not only consistent but highly essential 
that Federal legislation be developed to ade- 
quately protect both labor and management 
as well as the public interest in the dispo- 
sition of transportation labor questions. 
The Railway Labor Act could be amended to 
form the basis for this kind of legislation and 
the decisions or proper boards of labor ad- 
justment could be appealable to, and made 
enforceable in, the regular courts. 

The board of directors of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce recommends that the 
Railway Labor Act be amended and 
strengthened to provide legal methods of 
fully disposing of labor controversies that 
will be fair and equitable to labor, manage- 
ment, investors, and to the general public 
and without interference with transporta- 
tion service, 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS—RESOLUTION 
OF COMMON COUNCIL OF MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I received 
this morning a letter from V. H. Hurless, 
comptroller of the city of Milwaukee, 
enclosing a copy of an important resolu- 
tion adopted by the common council of 
that great metropolis on May 8, 1950. 

The resolution presented five recom- 
mendations for incorporation in the new 
Federal-aid highway legislation now 
pending before the House of Representa- 
tives. 

We of Wisconsin are very proud of our 
road system but we are aware of the fact 
that there is still tremendous room for 
highway improvement and that such 
improvement involves traffic expenses. 

I believe that the resolution will be of 
interest to my colleagues and so I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Federal motor vehicle taxes paid 
by highway users exceed $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually; and 
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Whereas more than 50 percent of all ve- 
hicle-miles are traveled on urban streets; 
and 

Whereas the average city main street car- 
ries six times as much traffic as the average 
main rural road; and 

Whereas cities’ street systems must be ade- 
quate to handle heavy trafic flows if the total 
United States highway system is to function 
properly; and 

Whereas the average per mile cost of ur- 
ban road construction is more than eight 
times that of the average rural road; and 

Whereas Milwaukee and many other cities 
are finding that there is no substitute for ex- 
press highways but that such highways are 
expensive to build and to maintain; and 

Whereas cities are unable to build and to 
meintain sorely needed highway improve- 
ments without substantial contributions 
from the Federal Government: Now, there- 
Tore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That the Congress of the 
United States be and hereby is requested to 
incorporate the following five recommenda- 
tions in their Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1950: 

1, At least $125,000,000 should be annually 
made available for projects in urban areas. 

2. Urban area funds which are not used by 
certain States because those States are un- 
able to provide the required matching money 
should be annually redistributed to those 
States which can match it. 

3. A discretionary fund of not less than 
$25,000,000 should be provided annually for 
distribution to the States on the basis of 
critical needs. 

4. Fifty percent of costs of acquiring 
rights-of-way should be payable from Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds. j 

5. Urban areas which incur debt to ex- 
pedite the federally aided highway system 
within their cities should be able to use Fed- 
eral-aid funds for the repayment of such in- 
debtedness; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Comptroller be and 
hereby is authorized and directed to for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to those Sena- 
tors and Representatives who represent the 
city of Milwaukee and to the members of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works. 


THE 12 ½ -PERCENT MILLING PROVISION— 
TELEGRAM FROM R. H, McCLAIN 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a telegram which I have 
received from R. H. McClain, district 
vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers International Union 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. McClain points out in his telegram 
to me the disastrous effect that will 
follow the deletion of the 12 ½- percent 
milling provision in H. R. 7797. 

Only last year by reason of a compro- 
mise there was retained the 1244-percent 
milling provision. In my opinion, no 
one can contend that the retention of 
this percentage, which is relatively low, 
could or would work a hardship in any 
manner whatever. The American tax- 
payers have furnished the funds most 
generously for the rehabilitation and for 
aid and assistance of needy European 
countries in the European recovery pro- 
gram. The products of our milling in- 
dustry certainly are needed in the ECA 
program, and I am sure that the pro- 
ducers as well as the processors of wheat 
throughout the United States will con- 
sider the deletion of this 1242 percent 
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as a direct blow aimed at the sections 
of this country which are vitally inter- 
ested in the production and the proces- 
sing of wheat of all kinds. 

As a Senator from one of the great 
wheat- producing sections, in conjunc- 
tion with others who feel as I do, I pro- 
test this proposed deletion. It is of such 
vital importance that I think it should 
be brought to the attention of the 
Members of Congress, the industry, and 
the people at large. i 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo., May 15, 1950. 
Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We appeal to you to contact meeting on 
Joint House and Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and request that you retain the 12½- 
percent milling provision in H. R. 7797. We 
received word this morning that joint com- 
mittee had decided to delete this provision 
but as yet their action has not been re- 
ported out of committee and there is a pos- 
sibility that they would change their present 
position. If this provision is deleted, it 
means that several thousand people in flour 
milling industry will be thrown out of work 
and put on relief rolls. Also, many mills will 
be forced to shut down. Last year, foreign 
export of flour decreased 69 percent. We 
need the by products to be used for com- 
mercial feed purposes in this country. Your 
support will be greatly appreciated. 

R. H. MCCLAIN, 
District Vice President, American 
Federation of Grain Millers Inter- 
national Union, 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 2386. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a rare and pre- 
cious metals, experiment station at Reno, 
Nev.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1558). 

H. R. 7984. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance to the city of Miles City, State of 
Montana, certain lands in Custer County, 
Mont., and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1557). 


ADDITIONAL TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 
AND INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES BY COMMITTEE ON POST OF- 
FICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office ang 
Civil Service, reported an original reso- 
lution (S. Res. 275), which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, as follows: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized during the Eighty- 
first Congress to make such expenditures, 
and to employ upon a temporary basis such 
investigators, and such technical, clerical, 
and other assistants, as it deems advisable, 

Src. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$3,000 (in addition to amounts heretofore’ 
made available for such purposes), shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3587. A bill to provide for certain per 
capita, payments to members of the Three 
Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold Reser- 
vation, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 3588. A bill for the relief of Luigi Dini; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 3589. A bill to waive in certain cases the 
priority of payment of debts owing to the 
United States in the administration of a de- 
ceased debtor’s estate; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3590. A bill for the relief of Toshiki 
Ishigo and his children, Kiyoko and Chi- 
yiko Ishigo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

S. 3591. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a special series of stamps commemorative 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Rebekah Degree, Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. IVES (by request): 

§.3592. A bill to increase the opportuni- 
ties of blind persons for employment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr, O'MAHONEY: 

§. 3593. A bill for the relief of Nicolas de 

Rochefort; to the Committee on the Judt- 


THE PATH TO PEACE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR DWORSHAK 


[Mr. DWORSHAK asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record the ad- 
dress delivered by him at the Mother’s Day 
ceremonies sponsored by the American War 
Mothers, at Arlington National Cemetery, on 
May 14, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

WHAT WE MUST DO TO STAY FREE— 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR MUNDT 


[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an address on 
the subject, What We Must Do To Stay 
Free, delivered by him at the annual mem- 
bership meeting of the Executive-Foreman’s 
Club of Elizabeth, N. J., with the questions 
and answers which ensued, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY ON FIRST 
FLIGHT'S DAY OF ROCK COUNTY AIR- 
PORT 

œ [Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
‘have printed in the Rrconp the address de- 
livered by him at the dedication ceremony 
ot the Rock County Airport at Beloit, Wis., 
on May 14, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
HEALTH PROBLEMS—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR LEHMAN 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him at a meeting of the Greater 
New York Hospital Association, in New York 
City, on May 13, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY BERNARD M. BARUCH AT 
THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND CIVIC AD- 
MINISTRATION, COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORE 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for himself 
and Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina) asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp an address delivered by Mr. Bernard 
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M. Baruch at the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Schocl of Business and Civic 
Administration, College of the City of New 
York, on May 11, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.]} 


SYMINGTON ENERGIZES RESOURCES 
BOARD—ARTICLE FROM THE SUNDAY 
STAR 


[Mr, KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Symington Energizes Resources 
Board,” published in the Sunday Star, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


INDIAN BUREAU BUDGET PROPOSALS— 
LETTER FROM PURL WILLIS 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a letter dated 
May 8, 1950, addressed to him by Pur! 
Willis, counselor, Mission Indian Federation, 
San Diego, Calif., dealing with the budget 
proposals of the Indian Bureau for the In- 
dians of California, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


MR. TRUMAN BUILDS A (FIGURATIVE) 
DAM—ARTICLE BY EDWARD H. COL- 
LINS 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp an article enti- 
tled “Mr. Truman Builds a (Figurative) 
Dam,” written by Edward H. Collins, and 
published in the New York Times of May 
‘15, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.) 


EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES IN BOSTON 
STORES—ARTICLE BY LAURA HAD- 
DOCK i 


[Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ar- 
ticie entitled “Better Jobs for Negroes Wid- 
ening in Boston Stores,” written by Laura 
Haddock, and published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 10, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE GLORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY— 
EDITORIAL BY HARRY H, SCHLACHT 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Glory of American History,” 
written by Harry H. Schlacht, and published 
in the New York Journal-American of May 
8, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE—ARTICLE BY 
W. H. LAWRENCE 


[Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article re- 
garding the railroad strike, by W. H. Law- 
rence, from the New York Times of May 14, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix. 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE—NEWSPAPER 
COMMENT 


[Mr. DONNELL, by separate requests, asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record 16 newspaper editorials, articles, and 
letters regarding the current railway strike, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


INDEPENDENCE OF FARMERS—ARTICLE 
BY PAUL C. JOHNSON 


[Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconn an article en- 
titled “It's High Time the Farmer Threw 
Away Crutches,” written by Paul C. John- 
son and published in the Washington Post 
of May 14, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH—EDITORIAL FROM 
WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recokp an editorial 
entitled “Campaign of Truth,” published in 
the Washington Post of May 15, 1950, which 


appears in the Appendix. ] 
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THE KERR NATURAL-GAS BILL-—NEWS- 
PAPER AND CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MENTS 


Mr. KERR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
newspaper reports and comments and quota- 
tions from Members of Congress concerning 
the Kerr natural-gas bill, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


WASHINGTON IN 1800—ARTICLE BY 
ALEXANDER R. GEORGE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle concerning Washington in 1800, writ- 
ten by Alexander R. George and published 
in the Washington Post of May 8, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PROBLEM OF OLD-AGE SECURITY 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp some excerpts 
from the testimony of Prof. Sumner H. 
Slichter before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in support of an expanded old-age in- 
surance program, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


UNDER-COVER DEMOCRACY—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE HONOLULU ADVERTISER 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
from the Honoluiu Advertiser of Friday, 
May 12, entitled “Under-Cover Democ- 
racy,” which points out clearly how com- 
pletely the Democratic Party in Hawalli 
is controlled by the ILWU group, an or- 
ganization that is generally considered as 
Communist controlled. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNDER-COVER Democracy 


Stripped of camouflage and false fronts, 
the question that Hawall's Democrats are 
faced with today is whether their party shall 
be the personal possession of an undercover 
group, meeting secretly at a private home 
in the dead of night, or a public political 
en subject to the will cf its mem- 

rs. 

The issue was raised in 1946 when Harry 
Bridges’ agents packed the Democratic pre- 
cinct clubs and took over the party ma- 
chinery. 

It was brought into focus when these 
leaders, who gained power through a coup, 
refused to aid in an investigation of com- 
munism conducted here by a Democrat- 
majority committee of Congress. 

It came to a crisis when straight-line Dem- 
ocrats refused to sit in convention wita these 
recalcitrant witnesses and set up a separate 
organization which recognized the authority 
of National Committeeman Charles E. Kau- 
hane and National Committeewoman Victoria 
K. Holt, whom the left-wingers attempted to 
“fire” although they had no authority to do 
80 


It reached a climax when the left-wingers . 
met secretly at night to set up a front or- 
ganization listing new names but behind 
which remained the same old infiuerces 
that have led Hawaiis Democrats into 
strange paths during the past 4 years. 

The attempt to unseat Hawaii's members 
of the Democratic National Committee is 
not the gravest aspect of the situation the 
left-wingers have created but it presents 
probably the most graphic illustration of 
the arrogance of the captors who have seized 
the party machinery. Mr. Kauhane and Mrs. 
Holt already are members of the national 
committee for terms that have not expired. 
That committee is the judge of its own 
membership. No cliques cutside the com- 
mittee can remove its members. That is an 
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authority which the committee alone pos- 
sesses. 

To attempt to vsurp this authority was a 
disservice to democracy in Hawali that puts 
the Territory and its statehood aspirations 
in a bad light. before a Demccratic national 
administration. To follow it with an un- 
derground operation to dominate Hawaii's 
Democrats was an affront to the party’s rank 
anil file that is certain to be a source of 
deep resentment which is particularly harm- 
ful in an election year. 

The Democratic Party in Hawaii is suf- 
fering bitterly from self-inflicted wounds. 
Still these need not be fatal if the rank and 
file Democrats throughout the Territory take 
their party’s affairs into their own hands, 
remold them into the time-honored form 
that has earned the public’s respect and 
demand unity of purpose among their 
leaders. 

Hawali's Democrats, leaders and followers, 
would do well to sit humbly at the foot of 
veteran Manuel Pacheco’s hospital bed and 
listen to his wise counsel. Politics, like 
everything else, needs sensible leadership, 
not selfish leadership,” Sage Pacheco advises, 


EFFECTS OF THE RAILROAD STRIKE— 
NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD one of many telegrams I have been 
receiving in connection with the strike 
of locomotive firemen. This telegram 
from E. C. Moriarty points out the pres- 
ent existing conditions as the strike af- 
fects the Santa Fe Railroad system from 
Los Angeles, Calif., to the city of Wichita, 
Kans. It is of such importance that I 
think it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate of the United States 
and the country at large. 

It shows the necessity of some prac- 
tical type of legislation to protect the 
public interest and the thousands of 
communities of our country, to say noth- 
ing of the hundreds of thousands of 
people who are presently affected, and 
the millions who will be affected in the 
future if this strike continues. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WICHITA, Kans., May 14, 1950. 
Hon. ANDREW Schon kr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I just arrived from California on the 
Santa Fe Chief, one of the two trains run- 
ning out of the seven California trains they 
regularly operate. The trip gave me a close- 
up view of the creeping paralysis being im- 
posed on the country by a handful of rail- 
road employees. At Los Angeles the effect 
was not so noticeable on account of the size 
of the city, but at the busy division point of 
Barstow the effect was becoming evident, 
and at Albuquerque the next morning 
started to become a disaster, as over a 
thousand employees in no way on strike will 
be laid off on the 15th. At La Junta, over 
300 will be laid off, and at Newton several 
hundred, with smaller layoffs at intermediate 
points. Albuquerque is a city of about 90,000 
and is entirely without railroad-freight serv- 
ice, and as you know, one of the all-impor- 
tant defense works is in that immediate 
vicinity. This strike would be ridiculous if 
it was not so serious, and probably the next 
thing you will hear of will be that the chair- 
car porters will go on strike for at least two 
men to a car, establish a picket line and tie 
up the country’s rail transportation. The 
railroad brotherhoods were the first pressure 
group to bluff the Government into passing 
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special-class legislation for their special 
benefit when the Adamson Act was passed 
in 1917. At that time the late E. P. Ripley 
said that the action of Congress in letting 
anyone bluff them into special legislation in 
the face of a national emergency would 
plague this country as long as we existed, 
and I guess he was right. This can no longer 
be a one-way street and if the brotherhoods 
insist on accepting only Government bene- 
fits without thought of their responsibility 
to the public, some action will have to be 
taken by Congress to insure such protection 
as the right to strike has now gone beyond 
all reason. Anyone who says a national 
emergency is not being created, must be 
crazy. One of the things that alarms me 
most is the apathy with which the general 
public and affected communities accept such 
high-handed abuse. I fear we are losing our 
fighting spirit. 
E. C. MORIARTY. 


EFFECT OF THE RAILROAD STRIKE ON 
CALIFORNIA CROPS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp two telegrams I have received 
from growers’ organizations in Cali- 
fornia pointing out the serious and ad- 
verse effect the railroad strike is now 
having on the crops that are coming into 
the harvest at the present time in Cali- 
fornia, and what the ultimate effects 
will be if the strike is continued. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


San Jose, CALIF., May 14, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We as growers and shipper of 3,000 cars 
fresh fruits and vegetables yearly and now in 
peak of production being shipped inter- 
state, strongly urge you use every means 
within your office to bring the present un- 
justified railroad strike to termination im- 
mediately, otherwise we and the entire vege- 
table and fruit industry face severe losses 
and possible crop disaster account of inade- 
quate service and increasingly shortage of 
refrigerator cars for loading on nonstriking 
railroads. 

Darrico Bros. Co. or CALIFORNIA, 


BRAWLEY, CALIF., May 13, 1950. 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The harvesting of the highly perishable 
Imperial Valley cantaloupes, watermelons, 
tomatoes now under way. It cannot be de- 
layed. A total railroad strike would deprive 
great many people who follow vegetable 
harvest of an important part of their yearly 
wage. Also a year’s work, money, and ef- 
fort has gone into these perishable crops. 
We respectfully request and know you will 
do all possible to facilitate settlement rail- 
road strike. 

Jack Bres. & McBurney, Inc. 


POOLING OF HEAVY INDUSTRIES OF 


FRANCE AND GERMANY—STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR LODGE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement 
which I issued to the press on May 12. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The announcement by the French Govern- 
ment of its decision to pool the heavy in- 
dustries of France and Germany looks like 
the best news to come out of Europe since 
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the ending of World War II insofar as the 
prevention of world war III is concerned. 

It is obviously a great thing from a politi- 
cal and a military standpoint and, if it does 
not mean a new European cartel, it should 
be a splendid step forward in the economic 
sense, Taken in conjunction with the 
North Atlantic Pact it should give new life 
to the idea of building a group of nations in 
western Europe which are strong not only 
economically, but militarily as well. 

It gives new hope and new confidence— 
and happily, hope and confidence can snow- 
ball just as effectively as can suspicion and 
fear. 

Basing my opinion entirely on the news 
reports and without having yet had time to 
read the document, it appears clear to me 
that this is @ proposal which the United 
States should support enthusiastically, and 
I am glad the Secretary of State has done so. 

The French statesmen are entitled to con- 
gratulations for their courage and creative 
political spirit, 


WAIVING OF PAYMENT OF DUTY ON 
CERTAIN IMPORTATIONS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1555, House Joint Resolution 466, which 
the House has passed without dissent, 
and which was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Finance, It permits 
the importation without the payment of 
tariff charges of certain articles from for- 
eign countries for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion at the first United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, in Chicago. If the 
articles are kept in this country for 
more than 3 months, they become subject 
to duty. If they are sold, they become 
subject to duty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the joint resolution by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res, 466) to permit ar- 
ticles imported from foreign countries 
for the purpose of exhibition at the First 
United States International Trade Fair, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this is the kind 
of measure which the junior Senator 
from Nebraska had suggested the Sen- 
ate ought to consider even though the 
motion to consider the FEPC bill is pend- 
ing before the Senate. I made the state- 
ment on the floor that I thought only 
privileged matters should come up dur- 

pie debate on FEPC proposal. However, 
he joint resolution should be considered 
immediately, in order that exhibitors may 
be assured that there will be no tariff 
charged on their exhibits, unless they 
decide to sell them or keep them in the 
country more than 90 days. The provi- 
sions of the joint resolution have been 
narrowed considerably from the bill in 
which the junior Senator from Illinois 
was interested some time ago. I un- 
derstand the bill has been reported unan- 
imously, and the junior Senator from 
Nebraska is glad to join the Senator from 
Georgia in having the joint resolution 
considered at this time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Its application has 
been narrowed to this one exhibition at 
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Chicago, which is to open early in Au- 


gust, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


FILING OF CLOTURE PETITION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in view 
of the announcement made on Friday 
last by the majority leader [Mr. Lucas], 
I ask unanimous consent to address an 
inquiry to the acting majority leader as 
to whether or not it is now the intention 
of the majority to file a cloture petition 
on the pending motion to consider the 
FEPC bill on Wednesday of this week. 
The majority leader announced that if 
some arrangement could not be made to 
bring up the bill for debate, it was his 
pro able intention to file a cloture peti- 
tion on Wednesday. 

My reason for the reauest is that if 
such action is to be taken, I should like 
to know it and be able to announce the 
program to all Senators on this side of 
the aisle, and see that they are present 
Friday to vote on the cloture petition. 

Mr. MYERS. It is my understanding 
that the majority leader announced def- 
initely that he would not file the peti- 
tion before Wednesday, but that it would 
probably be filed Wednesday, to be voted 
on Friday. I think the Senator is safe 
in announcing to the Senators on his side 
of the aisle that no cloture petition will 
be filed before Wednesday, 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the intention 
that the petition shall be filed on 
Wednesday? 

Mr. MYERS. My understanding is 
that it is the intention to file the petition 
on Wednesday. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORTS—TELE- 
GRAM TO HERBERT HOOVER BY SENA- 
TOR TOBEY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement of Fri- 
day last the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JoHnston] has the floor. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield, if I may do so without prejudice to 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, I desire to read a telegram 
which I am today dispatching to the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover, as follows: 
Hersent HOOVER: 

On February 15, 1949, I voluntarily took a 
national radio hookup to support Hoover 
Commission reports. This speech, entitled 
“Curbing the Octopus” attracted favorable 
national response, particularly in State of 
New Hampshire, where I distributed thou- 
sands of copies in effort to marshal public 
support for your outstanding work, and a 
personal letter of appreciation from you. I 
might add, parenthetically, that a special 
session of the New Hampshire State 
ture is currently and successfully making a 
sweeping reorganization of that State’s gov- 
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ernment acting under the r.commendations 
of Gov. Sherman Adams d a fine bipartisan 
commission, This action has overwhelming 
public support in my State and my personal 
endorsement as an individual voter there. 
This, I believe, is an indication of what can 
be accomplished when an alerted and in- 
formed public opinion speaks out. In my 
opinion the efficient reorganization of the 
Federal Government, in line with your rec- 
ommendations, faces an acute crisis. Group 
after group has sponsored resolutions of dis- 
approval for specific reorganization plans 
submitted by the President under Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949. According to the Wash- 
ington Star of May 14, the members of the 
powerful transportation lobby have forgotten 
individual competitive infighting long 
enough to combine to defeat plans of reor- 
ganization Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, Maritime Commission, anc others. 
This and other groups insist these and other 
reorganization plans “not in line with Hoover 
Commission recommendations,” “establish 
dictators of Commission chairman;” “dele- 
gate powers of Congress to the Executive.” 
Not to be confused with these lobbies, in- 
dividual industrialists of my State, men of 
highest integrity and perspicacity have writ- 
ten me to vote against several reorganiza- 
tion plans, 

There are many busy members of United 
States Senate such as myself who are not 
members of Executive Expenditures Commit- 
tee and hence not in position to determine 
fine points of these arguments. It is im- 
perative in the interest of efficient govern- 
ment and increased economy, that you speak 
out specifically and unequivocably on the re- 
organization plans coming to vote in Senate 
this week. Are the arguments raised by these 
special groups and individuals valid or are 
they a further case of “reorganize everybody 
else but me.” ‘Troubled and busy Senators 
such as myself who can and will vote inde- 
pendently and resolutely in the public in- 
terest and not at the beck and call of special 
groups need your unqualified answer. Time 
and the opportunity to implement the re- 
ports of your Commission are slipping away 
and the climate to reorganize is daily grow- 
ing more unfavorable under the incessant 
hammering of these special groups, both 
within and without the Government. 

I appeal to you to speak out in clarion 
tones to cap your distinguished public career 
which, in its humanitarian aspects and 
length of public service, is without parailel 
in this country. I am prepared to go down 
the line for well-thought-out and specific 
views expressed by you at this time. 

CHARLES W. TOBEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 
PROPOSED FREEDOM FAIR 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
when things go wrong and when failures 
occur, it is a human weakness to try to 
place the blame on the other fellow. It 
is rare indeed when a person has the 
courage to be fair enough and big enough 
to take the blame himself. 

The failure of the proposed Freedom 
Fair has been laid at the doorstep of 
Congress by some people. One noncon- 
gressional member of the National Cap- 
ital Sesquicentennial Commission has 
been quoted by the press as saying: 

It's unfortunate the Eightieth Congress 
(which passed the Sesqui Act) didn't give us 
the tools to work with. 


It is gratifying that another noncon- 
gressional member of the Commission 
has taken issue with that statement, 
which seeks to place the blame on Con- 
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gress, and in challenging that statement 
has countered with the statement that— 


It seems to me that both the Eightieth 
and Eighty-first Congresses gave everything 
they were asked to give, and the lack of legis- 
lative authority to proceed with the Freedom 
Fair must be charged to the Commission 
itself. 


Mr. Joseph C. McGarraghy, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Com- 
mission, displayed admirable fairness 
and rare courage to resist the human 
weakness of blaming the other fellow. 
He backed up his statement in a letter 
of May 11, 1950, to Mr. Carter Barron. 
As an ex officio member of the Commis- 
sion, I agree with Mr. McGarraghy, and 
I commend his fairness. 

I ask unanimous consent that his let- 
ter to Mr. Barron, a copy-of which was 
sent to me without comment, be 
in the Recor to keep the record straight 
on the ill-fated Freedom Fair. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL CAPITAL SESQUICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1950. 
Eon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SmıITH: Enclosed is copy of 
my letter of today to Mr. Barron which is 
self-explanatory. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C. MCGARRAGHY. 


May 11, 1950. 
Mr. Carter T. Barron, 

Executive Vice Chairman, National 
Capital Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, Loew's Capitol Theater, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear CARTER: Today's issue of the Wash- 
ington Post contains the following quota- 
tion attributed to you: 

It's unfortunate the Eightieth Congress 
(which passed the Sesqui Act) didn't give 
us the tools to work with.” 

This quotation, which is along the general 
line of other comments which have ap- 
peared in the press from time to time, makes 
it important, it seems to me, that the record 
be kept straight regarding the legislative 
history. 

In the latter part of 1946 a meeting of 
citizens was held in the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, pursuant to call 
of the Washington Building Congress at 
which it was voted to create a committee to 
sponsor legislation for appropriate com- 
memoration of the sesquicentennial. 

As a result of that meeting a Citizen's 
Sesqui-Centennial Committee was organized 
of which you, Mr. Fleming, and I were mem- 
bers. There was a total membership of 15. 

The commitiee met on December 27, 1946, 
and elected officers. The committee then 
considered draft of a bill as submitted by 
General Grant. It was decided to refer the 
matter to a subcommittee of three to put the 
bill in final form. The subcommittee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Frederic P. Lee, Christopher 
B. Garnett, and Charles H. Tompkins, The 
first two named are well-known lawyers. 

This subcommittee prepared a revised 
draft of the bill and thereafter the Citizens’ 
Committee submitted it to the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia with the re- 
quest that the Commissioners sponsor the 
legislation. 

The proposed bill was considered at a mcet- 
ing of the Board of Commissioners on Janu- 
ary 21, 1947, and on January 30, 1947, the 
Commissioners wrote the committee that 
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they “endorse the plan outlined in the pro- 
posed bill.“ They then proposed certain 
minor changes in the draft but still not 
changing any of the essential features. 

My files indicate that on February 4, 1947, 
as chairman of the citizens’ committee, I 
adyised each member of the action of the 
Commissioners (my file contains carbon 
copy of my letter of that date addressed to 
you.) Thereafter we arranged to have the 
bill introduced in the Eightieth Congress and 
it was enacted by that Congress in the terms 
recommended by the committee. 

I am certain that at no time during the 
discussion of the proposed legislation was 
there any mentioned of a Freedom Fair and 
it does seem to me that we subject ourselves 
to proper criticism when we criticize the 
Eightieth Congress for failure to give us 
the tools to work with when the fact is that 
the Congress enacted precisely the legislation 
requested. 

As you know, the legislation creating the 
Sesquicentennial Commission as passed by 
the Eightieth Congress was not intended to 
and did not do more than set up the Com- 
mission which would report to the Congress 
and seek further enabling legislation. If 
there was any failure of the Congress to give 
us the tools to work with, it seems to me that 
we should look to the further enabling legis- 
lation which was enacted by the Eighty-first 
Congress. However, here again I do not see 
how the Congress can be blamed, for the fact 
is that the further enabling legislation which 
was passed by the Eighty-first Congress was 
in accordance with the request of the Com- 
mission which had then come into being and, 
if the Commission failed to include in its 
proposed legislation adequate tools to put on 
a Freedom Fair, we certainly cannot blame 
the Congress for failure to provide the tools. 

Of course, the further fact is that the idea 
of a Freedom Fair was not discussed by the 
Commission until the meeting of the Com- 
mission held at the White House on April 
15, 1949, when the plans were unveiled for 
the first time. Since the further enabling 
legislation had been drafted prior to that 
meeting and actually was embodied in joint 
resolutions introduced by Senator McGrath 
and Mrs. Norton on March 22, 1949, I do 
not think we can criticize the Eighty-first 
Congress for failure in that resolution to pro- 
vide the tools to execute a program subse- 
quently brought forward. 

I think the record should be kept straight 
that the original legislation creating the 
Sesquicentennial Commission was passed in 
the form requested by the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee at which time there had been no expres- 
sions about a Freedom Fair. 

It seems to me that both the Eightieth and 
the Eighty-first Congress gave everything 
they were asked to give and the lack of legis- 
lative authority to proceed with the Freedom 
Fair must be charged to the Commission 
itself. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
other members of the executive committee, 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C. MCGARRAGHY, 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lucas to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 1728) 
to prohibit discrimination in employ- 


ment because of race, religion, or na- 


tional origin. 

FRIENDS AND OPPONENTS OF CIVIL-RIGHTS 

LEGISLATION 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield, provided it does not have the ef- 
fect of taking me off the floor or of inter- 
fering in any way with my position. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNston] may yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan 
at this time, with that understanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Senator from 
Michigan is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
connection with the debate on the FEPC, 
I merely desire to make a few remarks 
this morning. I think it will be found 
interesting if I show what is currently 
going on in connection with that meas- 
ure. Mr. Truman, on his “nonpolitical” 
whistle-stop tour of the West of course 
advised the people that he and his party 
were all for the civil-rights program, He 
insisted that they are a unit upon that 
particular program. Difficulty is appar- 
ently being experienced in maintaining 
that unity. A sort of round-table dis- 
cussion took place in Chicago yesterday 
on the subject, and in the Baltimore Sun, 
Mr. Thomas O’Neill gives an account of 
it. What he has to say I think clearly 
demonstrates there is great difficulty 
keeping the wraps around this united 
program, and I think it clearly shows 
what is going to happen in the Senate 
regarding FEPC. 

I have been in the Senate but a short 
time, this being my second term. Dur- 
ing my first term, I had occasion to 
serve on a steering committee which 
sought to have considered the anti-poll- 
tax bill and certain other so-called civil- 
rights bills. The distinguished Senator 
from New York at that time, Mr. Mead, 
was on that committee. We could never 
get to first base in our effort to have 
the Senate consider those bills, and I 
think the real facts of the situation are 
coming to light now. 

The two distinguished Senators from 
Alabama have stated their positions on 
the civil-rights program, describing the 
unity which exists on the subject with- 
in the Democratic Party. I think the 
public should realize exactly what is 
happening. From the Baltimore Sun, 
let me read the following: 

Most of those in attendance at the civil- 
rights panel departed early and missed the 
high spot. That was the unscheduled ap- 
pearance of a southern member of the 
Democratic National Committee to take issue 
vigorously with the long list of scheduled 
speakers who had all solemnly declared the 
need for immediate enactment of the fair- 
employment-practices bill now up in the 
Senate. 

DANIELS REFUSES TO SWERVE 

The unexpected voice was that of Jonathan 
Daniels, of Raleigh, N. C., who was formerly 
a White House aide to Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, and is a recognized leader of 
liberal political forces in the South. 

Repeated attempts were made by the au- 
thorities in charge of the program to dis- 
suade Daniels, Among those who took him 
aside for earnest solicitations in the name 
of party harmony— 


I repeat, “in the name of party har- 
mony” trying to deceive the American 
people. Who were those persons? 
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Among those who took him aside for 
earnest solicitations in the name of party 
harmony were Senator DoucLas, of Illinois, 
end Mrs. India Edwards, vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. Dan- 
iels would not be turned aside by soft 
discourse, 

Other means of discourging him were 
tried. The panel chairman, Senator GREEN, 
Democrat, Rhode Island, called 18 speakers, 
some of them unusually voluble, while Dan- 
iels squirmed and gent repeated messages to 
the presiding officer, 

VOTED FOR TRUMAN 

At the end, beyond the hour when the 
committee had agreed to relinquish the 
meeting room in the the Sherman Hotel, 
Senator GREEN announced: 

“I had hoped to have time for a question 
period. Most of the questions you would 
have asked, I believe, have already been an- 
swered in the statements made. 

“One gentleman, however, asked me some 
time ago to call on him. I feel I must let 
him have a few minutes.” 


Mr. President, after taking all this 
time and thinking they had unity on 
this question wrapped up, what do they 
do in the great thriving city of Chicago? 
They try by every possible means to 
deceive the public as to the unity of 
the Democrats on this great issue now 
before the Senate. 

I want to quote from the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN]. In a recent speech in 
Alabama the Senator from Alabama said: 

Some seem to thimk that the Republicans 
are our friends in defeating civil-rights pro- 
posals. Such is simply not the case. 


We hear on the floor, we read in the 
newspapers that there is a bloc of north- 
ern Republicans and southern Democrats 
out to defeat FEPC legislation and other 
civil-rights bills, such as antilynching 
bills and anti-poll-tax bills. There is 
nothing further from the truth. Let me 
read the authority for my statement that 
there is nothing further from the truth 
than the statement that here is such a 
bloc of northern Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats. It comes from a mem- 
ber of the bloc of southern Democratic 
Senators who might well like to see a 
coalition with anyone on this question, 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] is still speaking, and I quote: 

I have before me an AP news item of 
April 12, the headline of which tells the 
story. I quote: “Republicans Demand Act 
on FEPC.” 

In recent months a civil-rights amend- 
ment has been offered to three different 
measures, all important to the South. In 
each instance the amendment was offered 
by a Republican Senator, and in each in- 
stance the Republicans voted strongly for 
the amendment, and the Democrats, north- 
ern and southern alike, voted against it. 


Mr. President, ever since I have been 
in the Senate, civil-rights bills have been 
defeated as the result of combinations 
of northern Democrats and southern 
Democrats, and not northern Repub- 
licans and southern Democrats. 

Let me now read a statement made by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]: 

If our group of southern Senators is to 
continue to defeat these civil-rights bills, we 
must keep the power and influence we hold 
as members of the Democratic Party. 


I repeat: “of the Democratic Party.” 
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We know the Republican history of the 
civil-rights bills. When the people of the 
Second Alabama District first sent me to 
Congress some 25 years ago, the House of 
Representatives was engaged in a fight over 
the antilynching bill. It was a Republican 
bill, just as the antilynching bill on the cal- 
endar of the Senate today is a Republican 
bill, introduced by the Republican Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The Republican Party brought the civil- 
rights bills into being, and today the Repub- 
lican leader in the House and the Republican 
leader in the Senate proclaim the Republican 
Party’s solemn commitment to these bills. 


Mr, President, this language and what 
happened in Chicago, should spike for- 
ever the statement that there is a con- 
spiracy between northern Republicans 
and southern Democrats. The real con- 
spiracy, Mr. President, is between north- 
ern Democrats and southern Democrats. 
Behind the scenes they are doing, and for 
years past have done, everything they 
can to defeat civil-rights legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask that excerpts from 
the addresses by the Senators from Ala- 
bama be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The extracts from the addresses by Mr. 
Hitt and Mr. SPARKMAN are as follows: 
THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

The following excerpts are from speeches 
made over State-wide radio hookups on April 
12-17 by Senators Lister HILL and JOHN J. 
SPARKMAN of Alabama: 


I. SENATOR LISTER HILL, MONTGOMERY, ALA., 
APRIL 12, 1950 

“I am a States’ Rights Democrat. I have 
fought the battle of States’ rights. I have 
kept the faith. I tell you it is the power 
and influence of your Senators and Congress- 
men that has made possible the defeat of 
FEPC and the other so-called civil-rights 
bills. They hold this power and influence as 
members of the Democratic Party. 

“The anti-poll-tax bill is bottled up to- 
day in a subcommittee of the Senate Rules 
Committee. Senator JomN C. STENNIS of 
Mississippi is chairman of this subcommit- 
tee because of his membership in the Demo- 
cratic Party. If he were a member of a Dixie- 
crat splinter party he could not be chairman 
of this committee or any other committee, 
He could have little influence in the fight 
against the civil-rights bills. 

“The general civil-rights bill is bottled up 
today in a subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. Senator Jim EASTLAND of 
Mississippi is chairman of this subcommit- 
tee because of his membership in the Demo- 
cratic Party. If he were not a Democrat 
he could not be chairman of this com- 
mittee or any other committee. 

“As a Democrat, I hold a place on the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Iled the fight in the committee against 
the FEPC bill, and the committee dropped the 
bill like a foundling on the Senate’s door- 
step—without a word in its favor. 

“We know the Republican history of the 
civil-rights bills. When the people of the 
Second Alabama District first sent me to 
Congress some 25 years ago, the House of 
Representatives was engaged in a fight over 
the antilynching bill. It was a Republican 
bill, just as the antilynching bill on the 
calendar of the Senate today is a Republican 
bill, introduced by the Republican Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

“The Republican Party brought the civil- 
rights bills into being and today the Repub- 
lican leader in the House and the Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate proclaim the Re- 
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publican Party’s solemn commitment to these 
bills, 

“If our group of southern Senators is to 
continue to defeat these civil-rights bills, we 
must keep the power and influence we hold 
as members of the Democratic Party. 


* * * . s 


“We cannot put off this decision. We live 
in the Democratic Party every day in the 
year. We meet our problems day by day— 
as Democrats. We won the fight for our cot- 
ton and peanut farmers—as Democrats. We 
hold the line against the civil-rights bills— 
as Democrats.” 


Il. SENATOR JOHN J. SPARKMAN, MOBILE, 
ALA., APRIL 17, 1950 


“There are some things about the Demo- 
cratic Party that I do not like; some parts 
of the platform that I will not accept; some 
of the legislative program that I will not 
support. We do not have to sacrifice any 
of our convictions. I am against the civil- 
rights proposals—always have been and al- 
ways will be. One of the first votes I cast 
upon going to Congress 14 years ago was 
against one of these bills. Almost every year 
since then I have voted against such pro- 


“To listen to some of those who would 
lead us into a splinter party, one would think 
that the civil-rights proposals were first 
made in 1948. They have been coming up 
with consistent regularity since shortly after 
the Civil War. During the time I have been 
in Congress I have voted against them more 
than a dozen times. In the 1890's, Alabama’s 
great Democratic Senator John T. Morgan 
led a successful filibuster against such legis- 
lation proposed by Republicans to punish 
the South. 

“Phe platforms of both great parties for 
many, many years have carried similar pro- 
posals for so-called civil-rights legislation. 
Every platform upon which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ran contained such proposals— 
and Alabama gladly supported Roosevelt 
without question. 

“By the way, we southern Democrats had 
the chance to have the same language on 
civil rights, almost word for word, in the 
1948 platform as was in the Roosevelt plat- 
form in 1944. I can say that the decision was 
Alabama’s to make. I was in the hotel meet- 
ing of the Alabama delegation that hot 
Sunday afternoon when the proposal was 
made. But unfortunately, half of our dele- 
gates had gone to that convention deter- 
mined to walk out and they were determined 
that nothing should happen to keep them 
from walking out. So they refused to accept 
the 1944 version and thereby brought about 
the fight in the convention that resulted 
in the more objectionable language in the 
platform. They took the position that they 
‘would not play unless they could write every 
single rule. That is the attitude that the 
Dixicrats are taking today. You and I know 
that games are not played that way. 

“Even though the Democratic platform, 
as well as the Republican, carried a pledge 
for civil-rights legislation, no such law has 
been enacted. And I predict that if you do 
not take away from us who represent you in 
Congress the power that is ours as long as 
we can operate as Democrats—on the in- 
side—there will not be any such legislation. 

“After all civil-rights legislation is not 
defeated by Dixiecrat maneuvers in Alabama 
nor by threats of the formation of a splinter 
party. In the past it has always been de- 
feated on the floor of the Senate. There and 
there alone must we look for its defeat in 
the future. 

“We southern Democratic Senators— 
21 of us—are banded together and pledged 
to use every parliamentary device possible 
to defeat civil-rights legislation. And listen 
to this: Every single one of those 21 southern 
Democratic Senators believes that we should 
stay in the Democratic Party. We know 
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what our most important weapon is. It is 
the ability to work as Democrats. 

“Some seem to think that the Republicans 
are our friends in defeating civil-rights 
proposals. Such is simply not the case. I 
have before me an AP news item of April 12, 
the headline of which tells the story. I 
quote: ‘Republicans demand act on FEPC.’ 

“In recent months a civil-rights amend- 
ment has been offered to three different meas- 
ures, all important to the South. In each 
instance the amendment was offered by a 
Republican Senator and in each instance the 
Republicans voted strongly for the amend- 
ment and the Democrats—northern and 
southern alike—voted against. 

“On a Republican proposal to tie civil rights 
to Federal aid for education, not a single 
Democrat voted for it. On the Republican 
proposal to tie civil rights to housing, the 
Republicans voted almost solidly for it while 
only three Democrats voted that way. Asim- 
ilar Republican attempt to tie civil rights 
to oleo tax repeal bill was strongly sup- 
ported by Republicans, but opposed unani- 
mously by Democrats. 

“Let us never for one moment be fooled 
into thinking that we can depend on Re- 
publicans help to defeat these measures. 

“I repeat: We must depend upon our group 
of 21 southern Senators operating as Demo- 
crats inside the Democratic Party. 

“Alabama has much to lose in getting out 
of the Democratic Party.” 


Mr. WHERRY. What is the date of 
the Hill release? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is April 12, 1950. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the date of 
the Sparkman release? 

Mr, FERGUSON. It is April 17, 1950. 

Mr. WHERRY. They were both re- 
leased prior to the Democratic primaries. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. I think it was 
very significant that we were unable to 
get the pending bill on FEPC to the floor 
before the Florida and Alabama primar- 
ies. It did not come up for weeks. The 
same difficulty has so far stymied my 
antilynching bill, which has been on the 
Senate Calendar and ready for vote since 
last June, almost afullyear It is always 
being put off. 

Now we see this spectacle in Chicago 
yesterday. What were they trying to do? 
They were trying to show the Democrats 
that there was unity among all Demo- 
crats to pass the bill. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dover as] and the vice chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee did not want Mr. Jonathan Daniels 
to upset the apple cart by revealing to 
the people the real truth as to what goes 
on within the Democratic Party. ` 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 


eld. 

Mr. LONG, I wonder if the argument 
could not go a step further in order to 
show that, so far from there being a 
Democrat-Republican bloc, the Repub- 
licans generally have not voted for any- 
thing that would help the South, 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the South 


‘has done pretty well in connection with 


appropriations, if that means anything 
in reply to the question. I say there is 
no conspiracy between northern Repub- 
licans and southern Democrats in con- 
nection with civil-rights legislation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. TAFT. Is it not a fact that the 
majority of the Republicans voted for a 
bill providing for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, under which two-thirds of the 
money was to go to the Southeastern 
States? 

Mr, FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
do not think the Republican votes, on 
the everage, have been against the South, 
where the national interest is to be 
served, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that the 
meeting in Chicago yesterday was 
televised. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. And there was a very 
flickery result. Does the Senator from 
Michigan know whether the unusual 
flickering of the television set yesterday 
was due to the fact that the Cabinet 
members were trying to occupy several 
positions at the same time, or were they 
just jittery? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I think it was the 
natural result of a Cabinet member 
jumping from one side of an issue to the 


other, inevitably causing a flickering re- - 


sult in the television broadcast. Or it 
may have been merely the uncertain 
character of that supposed Cabinet meet- 
ing that was being televised. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I just heard from 
Chicago that the unfortunate result of 
the Cabinet meeting yesterday, when 
only a third of the seats were filled, was 
because the good people of Chicago pre- 
ferred a good baseball game to a phony 
Cabinet meeting, the sense of which they 
detected. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not blame 
them for attending a real baseball game 
instead of a phony meeting in which an 
effort was made to make the people think 
it was a genuine Cabinet meeting. Iam 
really disappo ted that the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] has not asked that the sessions 
of the United States Senate be taken to 
Chicago and televised. I think it would 
be well to show the public, through the 
debate, what is really going on. 

It will be noted that an unusual tech- 
nique was used at the meeting in Chi- 
cago. Everyone had gone home except 
a few newspapermen, and that is why 
we see the headline in the Baltimore Sun 
which announced, “Chicago gives cold 
shoulder to the Democrats.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Apropos of the re- 
mark made by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, which I would not want to be per- 
mitted to stand unchallenged, does the 
Senator, who is a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, recall in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, the Eightieth Con- 
gress, or the Eighty-first Congress, when 
certain matters came before the commit- 
tee, that there was any partisanship 
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shown or any discrimination shown 
against the South or any other part of 
the country in dealing with projects 
which came before the committee? As 
a matter of fact, does not the record show 
that the South has been equitably 
treated, along with other sections of the 
Nation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree that they 
have been very equitably treated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. In order to have the rec- 
ord straight, I think it should show that 
the aid of distinguished Republicans in 
voting for Federal aid to education 
amounted to nothing, because the bill has 
not been enacted, and probably will not 
be enacted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
or not the distinguished Senator is aware 
that the Representative from North Car- 
olina who has charge of that bill in the 
House is a member of the majority party. 
Is the Senator claiming that Republicans 
have not voted to report the bill? 

Mr. LONG. Nevertheless, it is true 
that the Republican support of the aid 
to education is sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing, because the South has not 
and probably will not receive any aid 
from the FPederal-aid-to-education bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. We put that bill through 
the 80th Congress and through the 81st 
Congress, and it has been held up and 
defeated on a religious dispute between 
two Democratic Members of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. LESINSKI, of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. BARDEN, of North Carolina. 
They introduced a religious question into 
it which did not belong in the considera- 
ton of the bill. Certainly if anyone is to 
blame for that failure, it is the Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. > 

Mr. THYE. In view of what my per- 
sonal friend, the able Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] has said—and I 
consider him my very good personal 
friend, because I like the young man very 
much, and I have served with him on 
committee—I wish to remind him, while 
he is speaking of what has been done for 
the South and what has not been done 
for the South, that prior to the legisla- 
tion which was enacted in 1949 only six 
agricultural commodities were under 
mandatory support, and of those com- 
modities four were what might be con- 
sidered crops of the deep South, namely, 
tobacco, rice, peanuts, and cotton. If the 
Senator should ever have a feeling that 
his area of the country has been neg- 
lected, I should like to have him think 
very seriously about those four crops, 
which have mandatory support. 

I should like him to consider, also, that 
such great agricultural activities, as 
dairying, livestock, and poultry never 
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had mandatory support until last year, 
when we succeeded in getting mandatory 
support of from 75 percent to 90 percent 
only on dairy products. So I ask the 
Senator not to become sectional. Let us 
not talk about what we do for one part 
of the United States and what we do not 
do for another part of the United States. 
I would rather think in terms of the 
whole United States. I would rather 
think in terms of our country than in 
terms of groups, classes, or sections. 
However, if the Senator wishes to refer 
to what the South has not had done for 
it, or what the South has had done for it, 
I believe we can show that some Sena- 
tors from the South have represented 
their States so splendidly that people of 
the North might well criticize us Sena- 
tors from that section because we have 
not done so well for them as the Senators 
from the South have been able to do in 
behalf of the people of their States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I fully agree with my 
friends on the Republican side that ap- 
propriations should be made on a bi- 
partisan basis and that all sections of 
the country should share in them. How- 
ever, it seems to me that there is no use 
of the Republican side trying to blow 
both hot and cold at the same time. The 
Senator from Michigan said that Re- 
publicans have never helped us on civil- 
rights legislation. We might go a step 
further and say that, so far as I know, 
there has been no great effort on the 
part of the Republicans to help the South 
on anything. If they wish to claim that 
they have worked with us, I would be 
interested in hearing about it. I should 
like to know in what way the Republi- 
cans have helped the South. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana obviously believes they have 
not, but that is beside the point. I 
should like only to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana whether he 
agrees with the senior Senator and 
junior Senator from Alabama on what 
they had to say, to the effect that the 
defeat of civil-rights legislation liad to 
be brought about within the Democratic 
Party. Their statements, and the lead- 
ership’s record of keeping the FEPC 
bill from the floor until after the pri- 
mary in Florida and then attempting to 
have it considered clearly reveal the 
sham in the Democratie Party on this 
issue. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator is asking 
me whether I agree with the distin- 
guished Senators from Alabama—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
rose. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I ask 
my question of the Senator from Michi- 
gan? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question only. I do not wish 
to lose the floor. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator asks me 
whether I agree with the speeches made 
by the Senators from Alabama, I merely 
wish to say that I agree with a great 
portion of the logic expressed in those 
speeches. I might add that they not 
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only say the Republican Party had not 
helped the South on civil-rights legisla- 
tion, but went on to show that the Re- 
publican Party had not helped the South 
on anything. I agree with them on that, 
too 


Mr. FERGUSON. Although they do 
not dispute my basic contention, to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Louisiana 
I shall put the entire speeches in the 
Recorp, so that Senators may read them, 
and I ask unanimous consent that that 
may be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

[The speeches by Mr. Hr. and Mr. 
SPARKMAN appear in the Appendix.) 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
my 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not intend to be- 
come involved in any sectional argument. 
I try to avoid sectional arguments as 
much as possible. I have no apology to 
make for having voted with or against 
Members of the Senate on the other side 
of the aisle on any occasion. I try to 
vote my convictions on issues as I see 
them. However, in view of the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. THYE] I should not like 
the Recorp to be closed without pointing 
out that the four crops to which the 
Senator referred as being southern crops 
are the only four crops which are under 
penalties of acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. So that at least our 
farmers bear that burden, which is not 
borne by the producers of other com- 
modities. 

In. view of the motion which is now 
pending before the Senate, I derive much 
amusement from the present discussion. 
One thing has always puzzled me, and 
I should like to have the able Senator 
from Michigan answer a question for 
me. 

When southern Senators vote with 
Republicans on any issue, as we have 
done on occasion, it is referred to as a 
coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats with the inference such a 
combination is most sinful. I also read 
something else which was said yesterday 
by the distinguished majority leader 
LMr. Lucas] in a speech at Chicago. He 
beat the drums and summoned to his 
colors all Republicans and urged them 
to vote in favor of cloture on the FEPC 
bill. It has always puzzled me consid- 
erably why it is called a coalition when 
a few southern Democrats assert their 
independent judgment and vote with Re- 
publicans, but when Republicans com- 
bine with northern Democrats, as the 
Senator from Illinois invited them to do, 
it is referred to as a great and holy bi- 
partisan movement. [Laughter.] If 
the Senator from Michigan can make a 
distinction for me, I should like to have 
him do so, because it has always been 
a matter of great bewilderment to me. 
It is an unholy coalition when we vote 
with Republicans. On the other hand, 
the Democratic leadership never shows 
any hesitancy in summoning Republi- 
cans to join Democrats in a great bi- 
partisan movement. 
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MR. FERGUSON. I think I can clear 
up the question for the able Senator. I, 
too, have been amused and even amazed 
by the comments about “holy” and un- 
holy” alliances. But I haven’t been be- 
wildered, and the public should not. 
Ever since I have been a Member of the 
Senate I have seen northern Democrats 
use that “unholy alliance” expression to 
hoodwink northern voters. It is just 
what I am talking about today. It is 
why Iam making this nonpolitical speech 
today. I think it is time that we answer- 
ed some of these nonpolitical speeches, 
which are now being made in various 
places. The only thing I miss is the 
whistle. If I had a whistle I might get 
up more steam. Mr. President, the term 
“coalition between the North and the 
South” is used to deceive northern vot- 
ers, no more, no less. That is what was 
attempted in Chicago yesterday, at some 
pains but not with complete success. 
Mr. Daniels, the national committee 
member, just would not be kept silent. 
He wanted to tell what has been going 
on. 

Just remember this: back in the days 
when the Senate had only 16 Republican 
Members and when the House of Repre- 
sentatives had only 80 Republican Mem- 
bers, this same civil-rights program was 
possible of ready enactment. It was 
was used then, as it is now, by the north- 
ern Democrats to get votes in the North, 
with no intention on their part of passing 
any such legislation. That is the whole 
point of the incidents in Chicago yester- 
day, and the shadow-boxing by the 
Democratic Party through the years on 
this issue of civil rights. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to call 
attention to one sentence in the remarks 
made by the Senator from Alabama l Mr. 
Sparkman], which reads as follows: 

We must depend on our group of 21 south- 
ern Senators operating— 


I underline that— 
as Democrats inside the Democratic Party. 


I wish to ask the Senator from Michi- 
gan whether, when the chips are down 
and a vote is taken, the Republican votes 
in favor of the measure are not likely to 
be considerably in excess of the Demo- 
cratic votes? Is it not true that perhaps 
80 or 90 percent of the Republican votes 
will be in favor of the proposed legisla- 
tion, and that certainly if 50 percent of 
the Democrats’ votes are in favor of it the 
Democrats will be doing well? Is there 
any doubt, when the roll is called up 
yonder, as to what will be found? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think we will find 
what the Senator has indicated on any 
roll call, today, tomorrow, or hereafter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that while I have lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to 
the Senator’s nonpolitical speech—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Whistle-stop speech. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He still leaves me 
thinking it is a distinction without a 
difference in the even constant reference 
to a coalition when some southern Demo- 
crats vote with the Republicans, or vice 
versa, but perfectly proper when the ad- 
ministration desires Republican votes to 
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appeal to the Republicans to join them 
in a bipartisan crusade. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I conclude that it 
is “bunk.” That is just what the admin- 
istration is giving to the people of the 
United States—“the bunk.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RUSSELL, If the Senator from 
South Carolina is willing. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. A 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The question the 
Senator from Georgia raised makes one 
believe that the able majority leader of 
the Senate has been enunciating a new 
“guilt by association” doctrine, namely, 
that so long as the southern Democrats 
vote regularly with the Democratic Party 
it is a very fine thing; but if any of them 
happen to vote with the Republicans, 
there is guilt by association. [Laugh- 
ter.] Iam not quite sure as to which the 
guilty party is, according to the lights of 
the majority leader. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The majority leader 
also appeals to the Republicans to come 
over and join him, thereby making him 
guilty by association [laughter], on the 
motion to take up the FEPC bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Carolina 
for the 10 minutes he yielded me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, beginning where I left off 
last Friday, and continuing my nonpo- 
litical speech discussing FEPC, I am go- 
ing to take a few minutes to make some 
observations about what took place on 
the floor of the Senate a few minutes 


ago. 

I noticed that the junior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Fercuson] made refer- 
ence to the Republican Party trying to 


claim credit for the possibility of the 


passing of the FEPC bill. I desire to 
take credit for attempting to kill the bill; 
and call to the attention of the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia just what has taken place in re- 
gard to similar measures in their States. 
I note the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOwLAND] is now present 
on the Senate floor. In California a 
similar bill was submitted to the voters; 
and the people of California voted upon 
that issue. Those voting in favor of it 
were 675,697, and 1,682,646 voted against 
it. The vote in California was almost 
3 to 1 when the people voted upon that 
issue. I thought I would call attention 
to what happened in that particular 
State. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator repeat the figures from the State 
of California on the FEPC referendum? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The people of California voted 675,697 
for the bill. Voting against it were 
1,682,646. It was defeated by more than 
a million majority in California. 

Mr. LONG. That was about a 2 to 1 
vote against it, was it not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It was better than that; it was about 
2% to 1. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In the Legislature of Illinois the house 
passed a similar bill, and it went to the 
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senate, and the senate voted it down. I 
believe the Republicans have a majority 
in the senate in Illinois. They voted 
25 to 23 in Illinois in the State of the 
majority leader. 

In North Dakota a similar bill passed 
the house but died in the senate. All 
these figures apply to what happened 
last year. 

In Ohio a similar bill died in confer- 
ence after a close vote in the house, 
70 to 61. 

Mr. President, I am repeating these 
figures to indicate that there is not 
merely an effort of the southern people 
to defeat this bill, but the people 
throughout the Nation are against it 
when they properly understand it. 

I do not believe any party should claim 
any credit in relation to it. I know that 
in my own State I do not want to claim 
any credit for it, and I do not intend to 
do so. I am giving warning here and 
now that, so far as the South is con- 
cerned, there will be another crisis, just 
as much of a crisis as was Pearl Harbor 
when the Second World War was started, 
if an attempt is made to put such a bill 
into effect. 

Mr. President, a similar bill was killed 
in Pennsylvania in April 1949. The vote 
in the senate of the legislature was 35 
to 15. 

Let no one attempt to say that only 
southerners are against the bill. 

Something was said a few minutes ago 
to the effect that this bill should have 
been brought before the Senate prior to 
the primary election in Florida. I won- 
der why that statement was made. Was 
it because those favoring it did not want 
the people to express themselves on it 
immediately before the vote? That is 
the only thing I could gather from the 
statement. 

Proceeding to a discussion of the bill, 
Mr. President, nearly every day some 
Senator rises on the Senate floor and 
complains to high heaven that some “lit- 
tle bureaucrat,” as he calls him, has added 
a few dozen more obnoxious controls and 
restrictions over the social and economic 
lives of the people. Yet almost every one 
of such restrictions and controls has 
stemmed from direct congressional au- 
thorization or from laws drawn so gener- 
ally as to give Federal agencies carte 
blanche to do almost anything they de- 
sire in order to achieve policy ends. When 
Washington says to an American citizen 
that in his private business he may or 
may not hire an applicant for employ- 
ment, he naturally and instinctively re- 
bels. Accordingly, a solemn obligation 
is imposed on every person whose voice 
may contribute to, or result in the en- 
actment of the proposed legislation to 
pause a little and weigh the consequences 
of such a law. Law after law has been 
enacted in which broad powers have been 
given and abused, and Members of Con- 
gress, to escape the condemnations, prot- 
estations, and vituperations of their con- 
stituents have blamed the agencies of the 
executive branch because they did pre- 
cisely what Congress in terms authorized 
them to do. The bar of history knows 
no such excuses. Statutes should be 
passed under the theory of not only what 
will be done, but also what may be done 
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under them. Therefore, it behooves us 
not to create the opportunities for the 
growth of little cells of totalitarianism, 
which in the aggregate amount to state 
socialism, plus a Federal police state. The 
blame would rest properly upon Congress 
if Congress created the opporiunity for 
such result for what ensued. 

It is apparent that the proponents of 
the legislation are not interested in the 
welfare, well-being, and success of the 
minority races in the Southern States, 
but that they are directing the legisla- 
tion at the South for political purposes, 
They are simply using the Negro in the 
South as a political football. 

I venture to assert that the vote 
of a Negro in New York, Illinois, or 
Michigan is worth 100 times as much 
as a white vote in South Carolina, 
Why do I make that statement? Be- 
cause both political parties are fighting 
for the Negro vote in certain districts in 
New York, in certain districts in Illinois, 
in certain districts in Michigan. It is not 
so in South Carolina. The reason why 
it is not so in South Carolina is that in 
the November election the State is cer- 
tain to go Democratic. It is hardly 
necessary to go to the polls to vote, be- 
cause everyone knows what the result 
will be. But in States where the results 
are very close between the Democrats 
and the Republicans, there is a pulling 
and a hauling with all the strength each 
side can exert to get the Negro vote on 
its side. That results in stirring up the 


‘Negro question very greatly. There is 


no question about that, Mr. President. 
Every sensible man knows it to be so. 
It is for that reason I have supported 
and voted for a law which would provide 
for a change in election of Fresident and 
Vice President. The effect of such a law 
would be a pro rata division of repre- 
sentation in the electoral vote; if one 
party received 51 percent of the total 
vote it would have a 51 percent electoral 
representation; if the other party re- 
ceived 49 percent of the vote it would 
have a 49 percent of the electoral vote. 
The result would be that the two parties 
would not be fighting so hard to secure 
a majority in order to obtain the total 
number of electoral votes of the State. 
To a certain extent it would result in 
lessening the fight for the votes of the 
minority group. 

I stated on the floor of the Senate on 
February 1, 1950: 

We, in the South, highly resent the fact 
that both parties will spend a hundred times 
as much money to get the Negro vote in 
Harlem and that the vote of a Negro there 
is worth a hundred times as much on the 
national political scene as the vote of a 
white man or a Negro from South Caro- 
lina. 

We do not believe it is fair or honest or 
democratic to place such a high premium 
on such a few votes because they happen to 
be from a section in Chicago, Detroit, or 
New York. 

Political parties and political bosses can 
never resist the temptation of making un- 
due appeals to minority groups whose votes 
mean the balance of power and the election 
of Presidents. 


The best friend the Negro race has 
ever had has been the white southerner. 
That reminds me of a colored man who 
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had been in the North and while there 
became unemployed and needed some- 
one to help him. He immediately 
thought of the South and started to walk 
back to the South. Finally he ran into 
a man who treated him like southerners 
treat the Negro, and the colored man 
immediately realized that he was draw- 
ing near to his destination, to the South. 
He said to that southerner, “Thank God, 
I am getting back closer to the South.” 

I charge that the great majority of 
the people of the United States are not 
supporting this proposed legislation and 
that the meager popular support it re- 
ceives comes mainly from pressure 
groups, radical organizations, Commu- 
nist-front groups, and representatives of 
minority racial organizations. At that 
point let me say that Senators will find 
that all of them are advocating the pro- 
posed legislation. I repeat the question 
I asked on last Friday: Has any Senator 
found a Communist who was not for the 
FEPC bill? I have not. 

Mr. President, I have opposed and 
will continue to oppose the FEPC pro- 
gram, which is fostered upon the basis 
of misunderstanding, or lack of under- 
standing, or not put forward in good 
faith. Any student of human relations, 
sociology, or psychology knows that one 
cannot legislate tolerance and under- 
standing, that one cannot force brother- 
ly love, and that one cannot legislate de- 
cency and morals. The Congress can- 
not force or intimidate human beings, 
even by threat of prosecution and pen- 
alty of imprisonment under law, into 
having affection or admiration, or even 
respect for those persons with whom 
they have no desire to associate. As I 
have stated before, the problem is not 
one to be solved by legislative enactment, 
executive fiat or decree. It is purely and 
simply a problem of education in under- 
standing and tolerance. 

The people of the South have made 
tremendous progress in the improvement 
of the race and color situation. I know 
that during my short time in politics, 
which has been since 1923, great prog- 
ress in this regard has been made in 
South Carolina. This has been done 
through patient, kind, and helpful treat- 
ment of the Negroes within our midst, 
Stories of violence in the South today, 
pathetically regrettable though they are, 
have been grossly exaggerated and dis- 
torted beyond their real significance. A 
few horrible, isolated or infrequent in- 
stances of brutality are played up and 
flashed before the Nation in sensational 
headlines by the hate mongers who 
would commercialize on human misery 
in order to promote their own selfish 
and often sinister interests. I am cer- 
tain that the tactics and techniques dis- 
cernible in a great amount of this scare 
propaganda have been designed in the 
past, as they are being dictated today, 
by the insidious and vicious fascistic and 
communistic forces at work in the world. 

Oh, how Russia today will picture to 
her people what is taking place here in 
the United States Senate, telling her 
people how depressed is a portion of the 
population of our Nation and how much 
better off the Russians are. That is the 
kind of false propaganda the Russian 
Government spreads. 
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God knows that America is the place 
where a man can rise from the ground 
floor, so to speak, and can reach any 
office, no matter how high. So I can 
say that ours is the greatest nation on 
the face of globe. 

Madam President (Mrs. SMITH oF 
Maine in the chair), I know whereof I 
speak, When I realize my humble begin- 
nings, and then when the people of my 
State by their popular vote have twice 
made me their Governor, and then have 
sent me to the Senate of the United 
States, I appreciate my country, and I 
will never say anything which might hin- 
der the progress of this great Nation, 
which has progressed so rapidly not only 
in wealth, but, as I see it, intellectually, 
and at the same time has given to the 
masses of the people more than any other 
nation on the globe has given to its 
people. When I say that, I realize what 
wages are paid to people in Russia, and 
I further realize what wages are paid to 
people in France, and I realize what 
wages are paid to people even in England. 
I also realize that under the American 
system of government, every person in 
our country is given the right to say 
whom he will employ, who will operate 
the looms in his mill, who will be em- 
ployed in his stores, and to employ only 
those who best fit into the picture in his 
establishment and are fitted to keep his 
business on a paying basis, rather than 
to cause it go into the red, with the prob- 
able result that many persons would be 
thrown out of employment. Those things 
should be considered when Senators are 
discussing this bill, which proposes to 
change our American way of life. 

The United States Senate is recog- 
nized as the greatest forum, the most re- 
sounding sounding board in all the 
world, where full, complete, and lengthy 
discussion and debate can be held with- 
out fear and the threat of intimidation. 
However, Madam President, when it is 
allowed to become a siren of reeking 
hatred to stir up race against race, it 
is a blasphemy before God and man. 

So far as concerns trying to do good 
for a certain race, I am in favor of up- 
lifting that race, but that must be done 
by education. Madam President, I urge 
the path of education and tolerance and 
cooperative understanding, not the way 
of force and fear. I urge this body to 
review with honest minds, with clean, 
clear judgment, and without passion, the 
progress that has been made, and not to 
mine the road ahead with dynamite that 
is certain to explode with great destruc- 
tion when these opposite viewpoints col- 
lide. 

No people on the face of the earth 
have ever had greater rights and greater 
liberties than our people here in Ameri- 
ca. These rights and liberties are re- 
served to our people by the Constitution. 
‘The framers of our magnificent and 
highly practicable Constitution—men of 
almost divine wisdom and of remarkable 
vision—sought to establish for the first 
time a truly democratic legislative proc- 
ess. In drawing up the Constitution, 
the founding fathers did not forget the 
long struggle for freedom, or the power 
from which they had rescued individual 
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liberty. As we know, that power was the 
state, represented, successively, by kings 
and parliaments. To cope with that, 
they erected a political structure of lim- 
ited, delegated powers. Among the pow- 
ers denied to the Federal Government 
was the power to encroach upon the God- 
given inalienable liberties of the individ- 
ual. The very essence of liberty is that 
the individual be let alone. The basic 
philosophy of our Constitution is that 
individual freedom can be maintained 
only if government is fenced away from 
it as much as possible. That is why the 
tenth amendment declares that— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


In other words, the way to secure these 
rights is not to interfere with their exer- 
cise. 

The very objective of the type legisla- 
tion now proposed is detestable, for it 
seeks to prohibit and to prevent, by gov- 
ernmental action, any freedom to choose 
one’s associates or coworkers in business, 
if that choice is based upon considera- 
tions of race, religion, color, or national 
origin. Yet the freedom to choose one’s 
associates because of personal liking and 
confidence or individual judgment is 
one of the most essential freedoms of a 
free citizen, and for decades has been 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The freedom to choose one's associ- 
ates is essential to a free exercise of the 
right to earn a livelihood and is like- 
wise essential to a genuine liberty of 
contract, and to the free pursuit of hap- 
piness. Under our great Bill of Rights, 
any industry is entitled to employ whom 
it sees fit—employees who can best serve, 
who are equipped to serve, who can ad- 
vance according to individual initiative, 
personality, integrity, and ability. This 
is our American way of life, the Ameri- 
can custom and practice, The intimate 
relation of employer and employee 
should never be dictated, regardless of 
race. We do not want to be dictated to 
in the matter of social, religious, eco- 
nomic, or any other views. The welfare 
of our Nation will be at stake if such 
an absurd legislation is enacted. We 
who are charged with the operation of 
this great Government of the United 
States should resort to sound reason and 
discretion, and not be blinded by the 
communistic attempts of a group of 
radicals. 

Therefore, Madam President, FEFC 
legislation is in direct conflict with these 
fundamental American purposes. If this 
proposed legislation is enacted, we might 
as well kiss individual liberty in America 
good-by. Liberty will be destroyed. 

FEPC legislation will destroy the right 
of the individual to choose with whom 
he will associate; it will destroy the right 
of an employer to employ whom he will 
to work for him, it will destroy the right 
of a worker to work where he will. This 
forcing of an employer to employ an 
applicant regardless of the applicant’s 
religion or racial origin destroys both 
inp of religion and freedom of con- 
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The practice of segregation which 
exists and has existed in the Southern 
States for a long period of time is widely 
approved by whites and Negroes alike 
as aiding in satisfactory relations be- 
tween the two races. This practice, 
which is a part of the social structure, 
allows employers to use whites for some 
jobs and Negroes for others. Whites 
choose to work in some jobs, and the 
same is true of Negroes. It is impossible 
to change overnight a system which has 
been built up over a period of 200 years. 
This practice was being followed before 
our Government ever began. 

The FEPC proposal is communistic. 
It means regimentation. Let anyone 
deny it who will. The FEPC bill is un- 
constitutional, which will be seen further 
on, by reference to court decisions. 

Communism is based upon the theory 
of class struggle. The interests of the 
“working class” are supposed to be differ- 
ent from the interests of everyone else. 
It is contended that there is irrepressible 
enmity between the working class” and 
everyone else; “the workers” are “the 
exploited”; the others “the exploiters.” ' 
The communistic theory demands that 
“the workers” must engage in class con- 
flict.“ They must be convinced that 
they are being “exploited,” and the 
natural disappointment which almost 
everyone feels at not having achieved 
as much as he dreamed, must be fanned 
into a flame of resentment against “the 
exploiters.” In the United States, they 
are told they are being robbed of their 
rights. 

Communism has no interest in human 
rights. It is dedicated to the ruthless 
suppression of individual rights, as well 
as to the destruction of any political or 
social system which respects them. 
To weaken the unity of a free people, 
to destroy faith in the integrity of free 
institutions, Communists have found 
that agitation for so-called civil rights 
can pay high dividends. It is perfectly 
adapted to stirring up conflict, setting 
race against race, employee against em- 
ployer, one religious group against an- 
other. So Communists and fellow trav- 
elers, with pretended pious concern for 
civil rights, undermine the only free so- 
ciety on earth in which civil rights are 
really respected. How can FEPC do 
anything but stir up conflict, when an 
employer knows that every time he em- 
ploys someone, he is going to be dragged 
before a commission, probably, and told; 
“You ought to employ this fellow,” the 
reason assigned being that the appli- 
cant is perhaps an Episcopalian, or per- 
haps a Baptist. Because Baptists are so 
numerous in the South, it may be said 
that Baptists get more than their share, 
and so other religious groups may com- 
plain to high heaven of discrimination, 
The same thing is true as between 
Protestants and Catholics, Jews and gen- 
tiles. Madam President, do not tell me 
that such a bill as this would not stir 
up strife and discontent among all re- 
ligious elements in America. If religion 
goes, if our churches go, then our Nation 
will not be worth a continental penny. 

In this effort to subvert us to slavery, 
the Communists do two things: 
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First, they plant the seed of class con- 
flict in American life. They blind those 
they dupe to the great truth that in 
a free society there is no real conflict 
of “class interest.” It is to the interest 
of employer and employee alike that 
business shall prosper. A depression 
that cuts down production and profit 
automatically cuts down payrolls and 
the money in the pay envelope. All alike 
share in prosperity; all suffer in adver- 
sity. 

Second, they encourage Government 
to intrude into the forbidden area of 
individual liberty, and they condition 
the people first to accept and then to 
demand such intrusion. They urge Gov- 
ernment interference with individual 
liberty upon the pretended ground that 
Government is entering the forbidden 
area in order to protect it, just as Hit- 
ler in 1938, and Stalin in 1948, gra- 
ciously consented to protect Czechoslo- 
vakia. So it was reported. 

It is for these purposes, not for love 
of freedom, that Communists stir up 
agitation for civil rights. The whole 
movement, from the beginning, has been 
Communist-inspired and Communist- 
powered, although it has managed to 
enlist many good people and a good 
many politicians with vote-seeking in- 
stincts into giving it aid. 

FEPC is a blow at Christianity. A 
responsibility has been placed on man- 
kind to keep his race pure. We all agree 
that there is a Being more omnipotent 
than any other, Who made His people 
as He would have them be; and FEPC 
is a total disregard of human nature, 
There is no reason why any one group, 
by congressional action, should enforce 
their views on racial relations over the 
entire Nation. A true Christian holds 
that being a Christian makes a man 
better and more trustworthy. A Chris- 
tian employer has a right to include a 
man’s religious belief in any total esti- 
mate of his character. It may have 
something to do with his character. He 
has an unalienable right, which no law 
can take away, to entrust matters of 
confidence to a person of the Christian 
religion. 

A man may be employed in a Chris- 
tian organization and know a certain 
group of men there. He would rather 
trust them than to trust someone he did 
not know. Under the bill, he would 
probably have to employ the man he 
did not know. If he is a Jew, he has 
an unalienable right to trust a Jew. I 
notice that in a great many instances 
the Jews do trust each other, and I do 
not blame them one iota for it. 

This proposed legislation attempts to 
do what is psychologically and mortally 
impossible. When the Government as- 
sumes to look into the mind of an em- 
ployer and declare what went on in his 
mind as he looked over an applicant it 
assumes the omniscience of the Deity. 
What goes on in a person’s mind is 
known only to God and himself, and 
this proposed legislation takes any man 
out of the rule of law and puts him at 
the mercy of any bureau or court. 

One of the basic human rights God 
has given man is the right to make his 
own estimates of others, to like them or 
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dislike them, to trust them or to distrust 
them, to associate with them or to avoid 
them, for any reason or for no reason, 
The moment that right is taken away, 
freedom becomes a mockery. The civil 
rights agitation is designed to destroy 
that element of freedom. 

This type of legislation destroys the 
free market for goods and services upon 
which our economic system and our 
political liberty both depend. In a free 
market for services, both employer and 
employee are free to bargain, and need 
not agree unless mutually satisfied. This 
system is our American way of doing 
business. FEPC would change all of this. 
It would bring the Government in as a 
third party—a party who can say, “You 
must employ this man, or you must em- 
ploy this woman.” This would result in 
the destruction of a free market. Again, 
this would suit the Communists. 

This problem is a localone. The Fed- 
eral Government should keep out of it, 
and should not meddle in the affairs of 
the States. I wonder how California 
would feel about it? That State voted 
almost three to one against FEPC leg- 
islation. Jefferson believed in an asso- 
ciation of States rather than a strong 
central government. Why is it neces- 
sary to secure a concentration of all gov- 
ernmental powers in Washington? The 
social reformers want it here so their pet 
schemes can be put into effect and their 
own positions made more secure. We 
have had so many groups grabbing for 
power here in Washington that democ- 
racy itself is being impaired. Where is 
democracy? It is not here in Washing- 
ton; it is back in the crossroads, in the 
towns, the counties, and the States. Itis 
in the communities, towns, and cities 
where people live and die, where children 
are born, where public meetings are held, 
where people attend church. Kill this 
exercise of democracy by this and other 
so-called civil-rights measures and we 
will see democracy die. It will be re- 
placed by a concentration of power in 
Washington and by an eventual dicta- 
torship. To attempt force is to threaten 
national unity and to invite disruption. 
To attempt it ncw, with communism 
over-hanging the world, is to play 
straight into the hands of Moscow. 

I have been telling Members of the 
Senate what the bill would do. I want 
to read from the bill where I left off on 
last Friday: 

(g) The Commission shall have power— 

(1) to appoint, in accordance with the 
Civil Service Act, rules, and regulations, such 
officers, agents, and employees, as it deems 
necessary to assist it in the performance of 
its functions, and to fix their compensation 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. 


It does not say where they are going 
to place anyone. They would certainly 
place their friends at the top, if they are 
given such carte blanche authority as is 
indicated in the first sentence which I 
have just read, 

I read further from the bill: 

(2) to cooperate with regional, State, local, 
and other agencies. 

(3) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
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Commission or any of its agents the same 
witness and mileage fees as are paid to wit- 
nesses in the courts of the United States. 


The Commission can have a deposi- 
tion taken and can pay the witness for 
signing his name and swearing to it. It 
was brought out on Friday, with refer- 
ence to the first part of the bill, that the 
Commission is given the right to hold 
hearings. The bill does not provide 
where the hearings shall be held. It 
does not provide that a man in South 
Carolina shall be heard in South Caro- 
lina, or that the Commission shall hear 
a witness in North Carolina, or even in 
Virginia. The commission is established 
in Washington. The Commission will 
pay the witnesses. Imagine the fair 
trial that would result. The man who 
is hearing the evidence may be the one 
who brought the case before the Commis- 
sion. The prosecution, the jury, and the 
court are all one. 

Reading further from the bill: 

(4) to furnish to persons subject to this 
act such technical assistance as they may 
request to further their compliance with 
this act or any order issued thereunder. 


They will be furnished with technical 
assistance. Technical knowledge. Free 
legal advice. All other expenses, 

I read further: 

(5) upon the request of any employer, 
whose employees or some of them refuse or 
threaten to refuse to cooperate— 


Cooperate with whom? Cooperate, as 
someone has said, with someone who had 
discriminated against someone else. 
Imagine being an employer who wished 
not to take sides. He had better take 
sides, and he had better take the right 
side. If he did not, this is what would 
happen. Listen to this, Senators: 

(5) upon the request of any employer, 
whose employees or some of them refuse or 
threaten to refuse to cooperate in effectu- 
ating the provisions of this act, to assist in 
such effectuation by conciliation or other 
remedial action, 


They violate the law unless they step 
in and cooperate with the side they ought 
to be on, 

I read further: 


(6) to make such technical studies as are 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this act and to make the results 
of such studies available to interested gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental agencies; 
and 

(7) to create such local, State, or regional 
advisory and conciliation councils as in its 
judgment will aid in effectuating the pur- 
pose of this act, and the Commission may 
authorize them to study the problem or 
specific instances of discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin, and to foster through com- 
munity effort or otherwise good will, co- 
operation, and conciliation among the groups 
and elements of the population, and make 
recommendations to the Commission for the 
development of policies and procedures in 
general and in specific instances. Such ad- 
visory and conciliation councils shall be 
composed of representative citizens resi- 
dents of the area for which they are ap- 
pointed, who shall serve without compen- 
sation, but shall receive transportation and 
per diem in lieu of subsistence as author- 
ized by section 5 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 73b-2), for persons serving 
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without compensation; and the Commission 
may make provision for technical and cler- 
ical assistance to such councils and for the 
expenses of such assistance. 


I hope Senators will notice that all the 
way through the bill there is no limita- 
tion on what they can do. There is no 
field into which they cannot go. They 
would be turned loose upon the people of 
the United States. 

I read further: 

PREVENTION OF UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICE 

Sec. 7. (a) The Commission is empow- 
ered, as hereinafter provided, to prevent any 
person from engaging in any unlawful em- 
ployment practice as set forth in section 
5. This power shall be exclusive, and shall 
not be affected by any other means of adjust- 
ment or prevention that has been or may be 
established by agreement, code, law, or other- 
wise. 


They will have a Federal police set-up. 
I read further: 

Provided, That the Commission is em- 
powered by agreement with any agency of 
any State, Territory, possession, or local gov- 
ernment, to cede to such agency jurisdiction 
over any cases even though such cases may 
involve charges of unlawful employment 
practices within the scope of this act— 


Can anyone imagine their turning 
jurisdiction over to anyone they thought 
would not push a case? 

The bill reads further— 
unless the provision of the statute or ordi- 
nance applicable to the determination of 
such cases by such agency is inconsistent 
with the corresponding provision of this act 
or has received a construction inconsistent 
therewith. 

(b) Whenever a sworn written charge has 
been filed by or on behalf of any person 
claiming to be aggrieved— 


Note that, Senators. Whenever a 
sworn written charge has been filed, it 
is heard on behalf of any person claim- 
ing to have been aggrieved. 
The paragraph continues— 
or a written charge has been filed by a mem- 
ber of the Commission, that any person 
subject to the Act has engaged in any un- 
lawful employment practice, the Commis- 
sion shall investigate— 


Shall investigate. It does not say 
“may.” They will stand behind the 
“shall” if Congress puts it in there. 

It continues— 
such charge and if it shall determine after 
such preliminary investigation that prob- 
able cause exists for crediting such written 
charge, it shall endeayor to eliminate any 
unlawful employment practice by informal 
methods of conference, conciliation, and 
persuasion. 


Note the word “persuasion.” I do not 
know what type of persuasion they would 
use. 

I read further: 

Nothing said or done during and as a part 


of such endeavors may be used as evidence 
in any subsequent proceeding. 


I have had some experience in court. 
It cannot be used against him, but when 
he is on the stand he can be asked the 
question, and a foundation can be laid 
for charging him with perjury if he does 
not tell the truth the second time. 
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I read: 

Any written charge filed pursuant to this 
section must be filed within 1 year after the 
commission of the alleged unlawful employ- 
ment practice. 

(c) If the Commission fails to effect the 
elimination of such unlawful employment 
practice and to obtain voluntary compliance 
with this act, or in advance thereof if cir- 
cumstances so warrant, it shall cause a copy 
of such written charge to be served upon 
such person who has allegedly committed 
any unlawful employment practice, here- 
matter called the respondent, together with 
a notice of hearing before the Commission, 
or a member thereof, or before a designated 
agent, at a place therein fixed, not less than 
10 days after the service of such charge. 


At a place herein fixed. Where is that 
place? 

The bill provides further: 

(d) The respondent shall have the right to 
file a verified answer to such written charge 
and to appear at such hearing in person or 
otherwise, with or without counsel, to pre- 
sent evidence to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses, 


I wonder where he would have to travel 
in order to attend that hearing. 

There is nothing here to indicate. It 
will be found that under all our statutes 
when a man is accused he is allowed to 
be tried in his home community, in his 
home county. There is nothing about 
that written here. There is not any- 
thing in the bill which will require such a 
trial, even in the home State of the 
accused. 

15 All testimony shall be taken under 
Oath, 

(g) The member of the Commission who 
filed a charge shall not participate in a hear- 


ing thereon or in a trial thereof, except as 
a witness, 


If someone has made an investigation, 
and is over the others in authority, he 
can come forward and testify. There is 
an attempt to make it appear that the 
Commission is not the jury and the judge 
and everything else, but all these people 
belong to the same Commission, all are 
working together—probably they sleep 
together at night. 

(h) At the conclusion of a hearing before 
a member or designated agent of the Com- 
mission, such member or agent shall trans- 
fer the entire record thereof to the Commis- 


sion, together with his recommended 
decision. 


I know the Commission is going to 
have its headquarters in Washington, 
and the record probably will be sent 
to Washington. 

The Commission, or a panel of three quali- 
fied members designated by it to sit and act 
as the Commission in such case, shall afford 
the parties an opportunity to be heard on 
such record at a time and place to be speci- 
fied upon reasonable notice. 


Reasonable time is given the accused 
to get to the hearing. I wonder who will 
pass upon what is a reasonable time. 


In its discretion the committee on notice 
may take further testimony. 


If they find the testimony is a little 
weak after the testimony is all taken, 
they can take further testimony. 


(j) If upon the record, including all the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
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that any person named in the written charge 
has engaged in any unlawful employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served on such person an order requiring 
him to cease and desist from such unlawful 
employment practice, and to take such affirm. 
ative action, including reinstatement or hir- 
ing of employees— 


If a year has elapsed, and one em- 
ployee has been out, the employer will 
have to pay him for a year and get 
another— 
with or without back pay, as will effectuate 
the policies of the act: Provided, however, 
That interim earnings or amounts earnable 
with reasonable diligence by the person or 
persons discriminated against shall operate 
to reduce the back pay otherwise allowable. 
If upon the record, including all the testi- 
mony taken, the Commission shall find that 
no person named in the written charge has 
engaged in or is engaging in any unlawful 
employment practice, the Commission shall 
state its findings of fact and shall issue an 
order dismissing the said complaint. 


Mr.LONG. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. From what page is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
From page 13. 

Mr.LONG. The Senator just read the 
section where it is stated that the Com- 
mission may take additional testimony if 
it so desires. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. LONG. There is no requirement 
that the Commission shall take addition- 
al testimony, is there? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is no word in the bill which gives 
the accused the right, on his own motion, 
to have anything opened up, and to go 
further. It is left entirely with the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, then, 
as I understand the Senator’s argument, 
under the bill, if the Commission sees the 
record and decides that there is not 
enough in it to land a poor employer in 
jail, or to make him hire someone he does 
not desire, it can open the case up and 
take additional testimony if it so desired? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
My interpretation is that the Commis- 
sion can do that, and that they can pro- 
long the case and have it hanging over 
the employer’s head, not 1 day, not 1 
month, not 1 year, but for 10 years, if 
they desire to do so. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the bill further 
provide that an employer against whom 
a complaint is filed cannot, when such a 
case goes to court, urge any argument he 
has not made in the hearings or before 
the Commission? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is my interpretation of the bill, from 
a legal standpoint. 

Mr. LONG. The Commission has the 
power to open the record, take additional 
testimony, and build the record up as far 
as it desires, until it is ready to make its 
findings; and once its findings are made, 
the man against whom the complaint is 
filed will have no right to make any argu- 
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ment he might desire to add to the record, 
would he? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true, and the Commission can 
prolong the case as long as they desire, 
and cost the Government as much as 
they desire. They can string it out as 
long as they want to. Remember that 
the Federal Government is paying the 
costs of all the witnesses, for all testi- 
mony, and everything, so far as their side 
is concerned, but not for the other side. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
read further from the bill: 

(k) Until a transcript of the resord in a 
case shall have been filed in a court, as here- 
inafter provided, the case may at any time 
be ended by agreement between the parties, 
approved by the Commission, for the elimina- 
tion of the alleged unlawful employment 
practice on mutually satisfactory terms, and 
the Commission may at any time, upon rea- 
sonable notice and in such manner as it 
shall deem proper, modify or set aside, in 
whole or in part, any finding or order made 
or issued by it. 


If they see that they made a mistake, 
they can go back and modify the finding. 
If they think they are going to be re- 
versed, they can modify it. 

(1) The proceedings held pursuant to this 
section shall be conducted in conformity 
with the standards and limitations of sec- 
tions 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 


Here is the joke; because a finding 
once made is equivalent to law. I have 
had a great deal of experience in the 
field of law so far as hearings before 
boards and commissions are concerned, 
and my colleagues know, as well as I do, 
speaking from a legal standpoint, that 
if there is any evidence to sustain the 
finding of the Commission, as in the case 
of a finding by a jury, the finding of the 
Commission cannot be set aside. But 
listen to this: 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 8. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to petition any United States Court of 
Appeals or, if the court of appeals to which 
application might be made is in vacation, 
any district court or other United States 
court of the territory or place within the 
judicial circuit wherein the unlawful em- 
ployment practice in question occurred, 
or wherein the respondent transacts busi- 
ness, for the enforcement of such order and 
for appropriate temporary relief or restrain- 
ing order, and shall certify and file in the 
court to which petition is made a transcript 
of the entire record in the proceeding, in- 
cluding the pleadings and testimony upon 
which such order was entered and the find- 
ings and the order of the Commission. Upon 
such filing, the court shall conduct further 
proceedings in conformity with the stand- 
ards, procedures, and limitations established 
by section 10 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 


It will be noticed that a transcript of 
the entire record is required. In some 
cases of appeal the transcript of the en- 
tire record would cost an exorbitant sum 
of money. I have had some experiences 
in that field. When I had a case in 
which I knew it would not be necessary 
for me to appeal, but in which the other 
side would be obliged to appeal, I would 
put plenty of testimony in the record, 
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because I knew the other side would have 
to pay for it if it appealed, and that the 
cost would be considerable. When the 
cost of appeal is great that in itself 
tends to discourage an appeal being 
taken. The Commission would have 
knowledge of that fact. They would 
place so much testimony in the record 
that it. would be burdensome for the 
other side to appeal. The other side 
would be inclined to forfeit its rights 
rather than pay the considerable sum 
involved as cost of appeal. 

(b) Upon such filing the court shall cause 
notice thereof to be served upon such re- 
spondent and thereupon shall have juris- 
diction of the proceeding and of the ques- 
tion determined therein and shall have power 
to grant such temporary relief or restrain- 
ing order as it deems just and proper and 
to make and enter upon the pleadings, testi- 
mony, and proceedings set forth in such 
transcript a decree enforcing, modifying, and 
enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part the order of the Commission. 


I know of no court that does not have 
a right to do that. The bill, however, 
provides such power, in event the case 
ever gets to court. But as I see the sit- 
uation, only a few cases would wind up 
in court. Those of us who have been 
engaged as lawyers in court know what 
would happen. We might as well use 
our imaginations with respect to what 
would take place under the provisions 
of the bill. 

(c) No objection that has not been urged 
before the Commission, its member, or agent 
shall be considered by the court, unless the 
failure or neglect to urge such objection 
shall be excused because of extraordinary 
circumstances. 

(d) If either party shall apply to the 
court for leave to adduce additional evidence 
and shall show to the satisfaction of the 
court that such additional evidence is ma- 
terial and that there were reasonable grounds 
for the failure to adduce such evidence in 
the hearing before the Commission, its mem- 
ber, or agent, the court may order such addi- 
tional evidence to be taken before the Com- 
mission, its member, or agent and to be made 
a part of the transcript. 


In practically all cases tried before the 
Commission the Court will have that 
right. 

(e) The Commission may modify its find- 
ings as to the facts, or make new findings, 
by reason of additional evidence so taken 
and filed— 


That is, after they get into court— 
and it shall file such modified or new find- 
ings and its recommendations, if any, for 
the modification or setting aside of its 
original order. 


It will be noticed that the Commission 
is given the power to do that after the 
case is brought into court. It had al- 
ways been my thought that courts ex- 
isted to give both sides an equal oppor- 
tunity. But under this provision the 
Commission can modify its findings after 
the case has been brought to court. A 
right is thus given to the Commission 
which is not given to the other side. 

(t) The jurisdiction of the court shall be 
exclusive and its judgment and decree shall 
be final, except that the same shall be sub- 
ject to review by the appropriate United 
States court of appeals, if application was 
made to the district court or other United 
States court as hereinabove provided, and 
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by the Supreme Court of the United States 
as provided in title 28, United States Code, 
section 1254, 

(g) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Commission may obtain a review of 
such order in any United States court of 
appeals of the judicial circuit wherein the 
unlawful employment practice in question 
was alleged to have been engaged in or 
wherein such person transacts business, by 
filing in such court a written petition pray- 
ing that the order of the Commission be 
modified or set aside. 


I move over to page 20. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS DIRECTED TO GOVERN= 
MENT AGENCIES AND CONTRACTORS 

Sec. 10. (a) The President is authorized to 
take such action as may be necessary (1) 
to conform fair employment practices within 
the Federal establishment with the policies 
of this act, and (2) to provide that any 
Federal employee aggrieved by any employ- 
ment practice of his employer must exhaust 
the administrative remedies prescribed by 
Executive order or regulations governing 
fair employment practices within the Fed- 
eral establishment prior to seeking relief un- 
der the provisions of this act. The provi- 
sion of section 8 shall not apply with re- 
spect to an order of the Commission under 
section 7 directed to any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, or of any 
Territory or possession thereof, or of the 
District of Columbia, or any officer or em- 
ployee thereof. The Commission may re- 
quest the President to take such action as 
he deems appropriate to obtain compliance 
with such orders. 

(b) The President shall have power to 
provide for the establishment of regulations 
to prevent the committing or continuing of 
any unlawful employment practice as herein 
defined by any person who makes a contract 
with any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States (excluding any State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof) or of any Territory 
or possession of the United States, or of the 
District of Columbia, in any amount ex- 
ceeding $10,000. Such regulations shall be 
enforced by the Commission according to 
the procedure hereinbefore provided. 

NOTICES TO BE POSTED 

Sec. 11. (a) Every employer and labor or- 
ganization shall post and keep posted in 
conspicuous places upon its premises a no- 
tice to be prepared or approved by the Com- 
mission setting forth excerpts of the act and 
such other relevant information which the 
Commission deems appropriate to effectuate 
the purposes of the act. 7 

(b) A willful violation of this section shall 
be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$500 for each separate offense. 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

I thought something would have to be 
done for the veterans. 

Sec. 12. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to repeal or modify any 
Federal, State, Territorial, or local law creat- 
ing special rights or preference for veterans. 


Thank the Lord, the veterans are cared 
for. 

I read further from the bill: 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Sec. 13. The Commission shall have au- 
thority from time to time to issue, amend, 
or rescind suitable regulations to carry out 
the provisions of this act. Regulations is- 
sued under this section shall be in con- 
formity with the standards and limitations 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
FORCIBLY RESISTING THE COMMISSION OR ITS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec. 14. Whoever shall forcibly resist, op- 

pose, impede, intimidate, or interfere with a 
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member, agent, or employee of the Commis- 
sion while engaged in the performance of 
duties under this act, or because of such 
performance, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $500 or by imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or by both. 


If this bill is enacted into law, and 
if the agents or employees of the Com- 
mission begin to investigate, every em- 
ployer in the country had better be good 
to them and do what they want done; 
every employer had better not interfere 
with them or resist them or oppose them 
or impede them or intimidate them. 

Let me ask this question: What would 
a Senator do if he were an employer and 
if agents or employees or representatives 
of the Commission came into his estab- 
lishment and accused him of violating 
the law by discriminating against some- 
one? Would a Senator in such a case 
oppose them, if he thought he had not 
been guilty of discriminating against 
anyone? 

I ask Senators to think about that. 
Would they oppose such agents or em- 
ployees under such circumstances? If 
a Senator should “resist, oppose, impede, 
intimidate, or interfere with a member, 
agent, or employee of the Commission,” 
he could be fined $500 or could be im- 
5 for not more than 1 year, or 

th. 

Madam President, this proposal, if 
enacted into law and if really enforced 
and put into effect, would be calamitous. 

Of course, I do not want any law to 
be put on the statute books unless it is 
going to be enforced. We should not 
have on the statute books laws which 
are not enforced. We should not pass 
a law if we do not propose to have it en- 
forced and if we are not in sympathy 
with it. 

However, if this proposal is enacted 
into law and put into effect, I predict— 
and I ask all Senators to note my predic- 
tion—that in less than 10 years from 
that time we will have a depression worse 
than the so-called Hoover depression, the 
depression which followed the Hoover 
administration. 

We cannot regulate employment, in 
every line of business in respect to every 
promotion and every demotion, and 
otherwise tell the employer what to do, 
unless we propose to wreck our way of 
doing business in the United States. 
When that is done, this country will be 
set back, not 1 day, but 50 years. 

Madam President, I am pleading with 
my fellow Senators to consider the im- 
portance of this matter, and I am plead- 
ing with all my colleagues not to vote for 
the enactment of such legislation. 

First of all, the Senate should not take 
up this legislative proposal; we should 
not take the first step toward its enact- 
ment. We are now discussing the ques- 
tion of whether the Senate should pro- 
ceed to consider the bill. I am grateful 
for the Senate rule which requires that 
in order to invoke cloture on debate, 64 
Senators must be present and vote in 
favor of cloture, in favor of limiting de- 
bate—in other words, that 64 Senators 
must so vote before this proposal can be 
taken up. 

Madam President, I do not want any 
Senator to become ill; but it might be 
good for the United States if some Sena- 
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tors happened to be absent because of 

illness on the day when the question now 

before the Senate is voted on, for if a 

Senator who proposed to vote in favor of 

having the Senate take up this bill were 

absent at the time when that vote was 
taken, he certainly could not be recorded 
as voting in favor of having the Senate 
consider the measure. Of course, I do 
not want any Senator to be sick; I never 

would want that to happen. However, I 

hope that when the vote is taken there 

will not be a sufficient number of Sena- 
tors voting in favor of having the Senate 
consider the bill. 

Madam President, I hold in my hand 
a small pamphlet issued by Dr. James 
W. Fifield, a Congregational minister, 
of Los Angeles, California. I was almost 
thrilled when I read it, for it sets forth 
my views on this matter—so much so, 
that I decided that I would read it into 
the Recorp today. The title is “Faith 
and Freedom,” and this pamphlet is de- 
scribed as the Monthly Journal of Spirit- 
ual Mobilization. The issue I hold in my 
hand is volume 1, No. 6, for May 1950. 
It reads as follows: 

PEDERALIZED RACE PREJUDICE—WILL THE FEPC 
Be ABLE To SOLVE THE SOCIAL AND Eco- 
NOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF AN ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM? 

Judeo-Christian conscience has always 
been strong for statute sin; people must be 
made good by law. 

The fact that every attempt in this direc- 
tion has failed in the purpose, that the law 
has always induced lawbreaking rather than 
virtue—as witness our prohibition experi- 
ment—cannot down the heritage. Presently, 
the advocates of legislated goodness are 
pressing hard for a thunderbolt against race 
prejudice. President Truman, in particular, 
wants a Federal Employment Practices Com- 
mission to put sense into men’s minds, 
decency into their hearts. 

It is to the credit of the composite Ameri- 
can intelligence that this proposal is meet- 
ing a very chill reception. If the Commis- 
sion is actually established it will certainly 
lack the powers at first adumbrated. But an 
analysis of what Mr. Truman wants, in this 
connection, is not less timely because he is 
unlikely to get it. 

Free choice? 

The proposed law, intended to give redress 
to those who lose jobs simply because of their 
minority position, begins by limiting the em- 
ployer in the choice of his associates; he 


must not hire only those whom he is pleased 


to hire. 
Why? It is not yet a tenet of American 


politics that a man cannot be selective in 


the choice of his social contacts. He may 
still choose his tennis, bridge, or marriage 
partner. What principle is invoked in 
legally limiting his business associates? 

The principle is implicit: That society has 
a stake in capital. The owner cannot claim 
absolute ownership, because it is reasoned 
that capital is a social product, and the state 
may therefore intervene in its management. 
The alleged right of the state, in designating 
the associates of the capital-owner, rests on 
the socialistic notion of the collective 
character of capital. The FEPC proposal, 
then, is merely another denial of the right of 
private property, and another evidence of 
how far Marxist notions have permeated our 
thinking. 

COMPETENCE BECAUSE OF FREEDOM 

Putting theory aside, as a practical matter 
the free exercise of judgment in the selec- 
tion of its operatives is essential to the best 
use of capital, and therefore in the best inter- 
est of society as a whole. When a capital- 
owner employs a helper he is entrusting 
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capital to the care of the latter. The low- 
liest member of the crew has power to do 
harm to these instruments of production. 
Incompetence or dishonesty may cause losses. 

Does society benefit from inefficiency? 
Does it make allowances for incompetence? 
On the contrary, it coldly rejects the mar- 
ginal producer by refusing him its custom. 
Since society is thus arbitrary in its market 
selectivity, it has no right to interfere in the 
management of production. Enterprise can 
serve only when it is free. 

Congeniality is as important in a business 
organization as is competence. A comple- 
ment of workers of similar background or 
habits will be more productive than one 
characterized by divergencies. A pubiisher 
of Catholic books would find a staff of Protes- 
tants or atheists difficult for his purpose. A 
kosher slaughterhouse would be in trouble 
if its crew were unacquainted with or un- 
sympathetic to the ritual. The trustees of 
a Quaker college would like it to have more 
than a proportionate number of Quaker stu- 
dents. Selectivity in may cases is a matter 
of necessity. : 

These problems of managment are by- 
passed in the urgency to eradicate discrim- 
ination on the ground of race or religion. 
That is the sin. It is wrong against society, 
if not against God, to deny employment to 
Jews as Jews, to Catholics as Catholics. 
Why? 

WILL FEPC CREATE MORE JOBS? 

Prejudice is an irrationality, perhaps a 
form of insanity. But, if all irrationality 
were banished by law, who would insure that 
the custodians were rational? He who hates 
his fellow man harbors a canker in his heart, 
but if that cankerous condition pleases him 
that is his affair. Society has no power to 
make him over, no mandate to try it. 

The charge is made, however, that in vent- 
ing his spleen against a given group the 
employer deprives its members of the right 
to earn a living. That is silly. If he em- 
ploys a Jew instead of a Baptist, the latter 
is hurt; if the selection is reversed, the Jew 
is hurt. Where one job is at stake, one or 
the other of two applicants must fail to ob- 
tainit. The right to earn a living is impaired 
by the lack of jobs, not by prejudice, and 
the FEPC is not concerned with making more 
jobs. It is merely a venture in compulsory 
ethics. 

This bill, if enacted, will create prejudice 
where this is none, intensify prejudice where 
it already exists. Since it would be possible, 
under this plan, for a discharged employee 
to haul an employer before the FEPC on the 
charge of discrimination, the employer who 
does not now concern himself with such 
matters would in self-protection be forced 
to consider the race or religion of the ap- 
plicant. 

Should the commission “qualify” the dis- 
charged employee, the employer would not 
only have to associate with the unwanted 
person but would also have to suffer a back- 
pay fine. All the more reason for the per- 
sonnel office to be careful. 


SINGLED-OUT PREJUDICE 


In order to avoid the wrath of the FEPC, 
every firm would have to establish a token 
quota of those generally considered discrim- 
inatees, and these would always carry the 
stigma of a necessary evil. They would be 
so singled out by fellow workers, with con- 
sequent unpleasantness. 

Prejudice would also be accentuated by 
the provision in the proposal regarding ad- 
vancement. Rivals on the staff would not 
hesitate to point out that the one receiving 
preference is of the unwanted group, and 
that he was pushed ahead of them merely 
as a sop to the law, not because he had 
earned advancement. 


CONTRABAND INFORMATION 


As with every law that presumes to in- 
terfere with individual habits or prefer- 
ences, this one would give rise to methods 
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of evasion; the necessity for evasion would 
intensify the hatred of those whom the 
plan proposes to help, Employment agen- 
cies would become detective services, pro- 
viding the contraband information. Since 
one who resigns cannot claim discrimina- 
tion, there would be resort to nasty ways of 
forcing resignations. Employers who did 
not make inquiries as to race and religion 
when hiring, would certainly have to know 
about these particulars when firing. 

Some of the possible, nay probable, polit- 
ical consequences of the proposed law ought 
to be considered. 

WHICH PREFERENCE WILL HAVE PRIORITY? 

An existing law condones, even demands, 
discrimination, Under practices following 
from the Wagner Labor Relations Act, an 
employer is compelled to give preference to 
a labor union member. 

Suppose an employer discriminates in fa- 
vor of a Jew who is a member of the union, 
against a Catholic who cannot gain admis- 
sion. Suppose the latter brings the case be- 
fore the FEPC, claiming religious discrimi- 
nation. Will the agency have power to com- 
pel the union to extend membership to the 
Catholic? How would you handle a com- 
plaint from white men (or women) who 
might seek jobs as pullman porters, now 
monopolized by Negroes? 

DOES FEPC PROVIDE AN ANSWER? 


The scarcity of jobs in the 1930's was the 
underlying cause of race riots in Detroit; 
white workers resented the influx of Ne- 
groes. Here the discrimination was prac- 
ticed by workers, not by employers. How 
would the FEPC handle this always latent 
problem? Or, again, if a southern employer 
were compelled by local prejudice to dis- 
charge a Negro employee, how would the 
FEPC propose to enforce its edict? > 


UNEMPLOYMENT THE REAL PROBLEM 


Such stinging bees are nestled in a plan 
that attempts to deal with the social and 
moral consequences of an economic prob- 
lem it cannot solve. If the problem of un- 
employment could be solved, the problem of 
prejudice would be academic. Philoso- 
phers, not politicians, might concern them- 
selves with it. The deepest prejudices of 
the most narrow-minded employer will give 
way to his need for help when help is scarce, 

But during a depression, the problem of 
selection would be made difficult by the 
antidiscrimination law, and employers 
might for fear of reprisals, turn to the FEPC 
for assistance. 

They could ask the agency to qualify em- 
ployees in advance. It is not outside the 
range of possibility that power would thus 
be thrust on the bureaucrats. The FEPC 
could find itself in the position of a national 
employment agency. 

Nor should we overlook the campaign po- 
tential of this bureau. The administration 
would most certainly advertise its antidis- 
crimination record to win minority group 
votes, while the opposition would appeal to 
the unemployed who could with some reason 
blame their plight on discrimination. Our 
political campaigns would thus be further 
impregnated with the stench and bitterness 
of racial and religious antagonisms. 


NO LIMITS 


Furthermore, while the proposed law does 
not consider discrimination on the grounds 
of sex, age, or fraternal connections, what 
would prevent pressure groups from demand- 
ing that the scope of the FEPC be extended? 
If an institution employs Masons only, could 
not the Elks make an issue of it? The “over 
40” workers and the unemployed female 
linotype operators might well see their re- 
dress in an amendment and expansion of 
FEPC. 

And, since power is the lifeblood of bu- 
reaucracy, the FEPC would most assuredly 
look with favor on the efforts of pressure 
groups to broaden its sphere of interest. 
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Thus, inherent in this piece of legislation 
is a mess of trouble. This is the case simply 
because it would again attempt the impos- 
sible task of making men good by legislative 
fiat. The only thing to be done with the 
irrationality of prejudice is to ignore it. Ef- 
forts at legal suppression can only inflame 
this prejudice and give us more Govern- 
ment intervention to boot. 


Mr. President, I am glad to read from 
this booklet. I agree with the statement 
almost in toto, for it points out to us that 
we are in danger of passing legislation 
which would injure us not only from a 
moral standpoint, but commercially and 
economically throughout the Nation. 

It is well understood among lawyers 
and laymen that in the field of legisla- 
tion which attempts to regulate private 
conduct the powers of Congress are 
much more limited than are those of the 
State legislatures. 

The bill deals with alleged discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. Some of the words ap- 
pear superfluous, since every race has a 
distinctive color. Actually, the bill deals 
with races, religions, and nationalities. 
It specifically deals with aliens and 
American citizens, even American citi- 
zens under this legislative proposal may 
not be preferred to aliens. It makes no 
difference how good an American a man 
may be, he cannot receive any prefer- 
ence over a Communist in America. 
That is true in the business world, ac- 
cording to the bill. 

How can Congress absolve or excul- 
pate itself from blame for proposing such 
an unfair procedure? How can the Con- 
gress solve the problem and get itself 
out of the situation in which it finds 
itself? I am sure this bill will not work 
out well in regard to alleged discrimina- 
tions in America. 

Heretofore the discussion of races and 
religions has been fraught with difficulty 
and the intrepid soul who analyzes those 
phases of our life is immediately set upon 
as being intolerant or bigoted. Now that 
the matter is before the Senate, plain, 
full, free, and accurate discussion and 
analyzation of these phases of our life 
are required. There must be no hesi- 
tancy and no taboos. 

Mr. President, that is why it is neces- 
sary for me to speak on this subject at 
length. A measure such as the FEPC 
bill, with its elaborate findings and decla- 
rations of policy, necessarily requires an 
extended speech in order to determine 
whether there is any real basis for the 
findings and declarations of policy as 
written into the first part of the bill. We 
find the facts and declarations of policy 
are not conclusive as to the need or pro- 
priety of constitutional validity of a law. 
Any statement which is of a debatable 
character and accuracy may be chal- 
lenged. 


The statement that discrimination 


forces large segments of our population 
into substandard conditions of living is 
highly debatable, since it is difficult to 
understand how the forced employment 
of one person in place of another can 
improve the standard of living of the 
displaced person. Likewise the state- 
ment that discrimination deprives the 
United States of the fullest utilization of 
its capacities for production is essen- 
tially an attack upon the theory of a 
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free, competitive economy. So long as 
competition is the rule of industry, nec- 
essarily the most successful enterprises 
must be those that utilize the services of 
the most capable persons who can be 
organized to work cooperatively to ad- 
vance common interests. To insist that 
the Government shall undertake to de- 
termine how and what employees shall be 
selected, and thus to restrict competition 
and the competitive judgment of the 
managers of private enterprise, is to un- 
dermine the very foundations of private 
enterprise and a competitive system. 
This is simply an oratorical justification 
of legislation based on assumptions which 
cannot be regarded as findings of fact. 

If a person were going to employ a 
man to manage a big business, would he 
not choose a man who is capable of 
choosing other persons to work under 
him, to carry on the business, or would 
he rather trust to some commission in 
Washington to tell him whom to hire, 
whom to fire, whom to promote, or whom 
to demote? Which would be for the 
best interests of the particular busi- 
ness? Suppose there were discrimina- 
tion against a person because he were 
a Jew, or a Catholic, or a Protestant, or 
even because he was a white person. 
Should not an employer be able to select 
those he thinks best fitted to work for 
him without restriction? Do not Sen- 
ators think that is best for business in 
the United States? If we pass this bill, 
we are saying to businessmen through- 
out the United States, Lou had better 
not hire the one you think is best for 
your business, because the Commission 
may consider you to be discriminating 
against someone else who may belong to 
a minority group.” It would keep busi- 
ness in fear all the time. I know what 
I should want to do if I had a big busi- 
ness and were confronted with such a 
situation. I would feel like turning my 
business over to them and saying, “You 
had better do the hiring and firing for 
me. You tell me whether it is right for 
me to promote this one or that one. If 
I do not promote the right person, I will 
be hauled before the Commission and 
tried. I will be fined. I will have to pay 
the fellow whom I did not employ, and to 
the fellow whom I did not promote I will 
have to pay the difference in wages 
between what he receives and what the 
fellow whom I promoted receives.” 

That is exactly what this bill would 
do. It is not a question of the colored 
man about whom we hear so much. As 
I see it, it is Washington trying to get 
more power. When some Senators rise 
and say, We are against bureaucrats,” 
I say that this is the time to show their 
colors and vote against forming another 
bureaucracy in Washington which would 
have its hands on every business of any 
size in America. 

So long as competition is the rule of 
industry, necessarily, the most successful 
enterprises must be those that utilize the 
services of the most capable persons or- 
ganized to work cooperatively to advance 
common interests. 

I have repeated that statement be- 
cause it is so true. 

To insist that the Government shall 
undertake to determine how and what 
employees shall be selected, and thus to 
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restrict competition and the competitive 
judgment of the managers of private 
enterprise, is to undermine the very 
foundations of private enterprise and a 
competitive system. 

The declaration that the right to em- 
ployment without discrimination is a 
right of all persons within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States is a declara- 
tion quite beyond the power of the 
United States. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has held time and 
time again that any power to create a 
civil right, unless specifically delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
has been reserved to the separate States. 

It is argued, of course, that the power 
of the Federal Government over inter- 
state and foreign commerce provides a 
constitutional basis for the proposed law. 
However, in the first place, the bill only 
purports to apply to persons engaged 
in commerce or in operations affecting 
commerce having in his employ 50 or 
more individuals, whereas the findings 
and declaration of policy undertakes to 
create a civil right for all the people of 
the United States. 

The proposed law goes to the other 
extreme and is an attempt to recon- 
struct society by subjecting all private 
enterprise to regulation by the state for 
the purpose of substituting the moral 
judgment of a political majority for the 
independent judgment of an employer 
as to those persons with whom he wishes 
to associate himself in the activities of a 
private business enterprise. This would 
mean complete domination of private 
business by the state, and, as has been 
pointed out, the gradual but sure de- 
struction of private enterprise. 

This country grew great because under 
the Constitution as it was written, and 
interpreted as it was written, there were 
no minorities as such. The recent ten- 
dency to create minorities in order to stir 
up class consciousness and to induce seg- 
mental attitudes among the people 
should be abhorred. This has been the 
curse of Europe, and it is plain that the 
designing few are bent on creating here 
a veritable Balkans, with all the plagues 
which have afflicted Europe for centuries. 
This bill will be a step in Balkaniza- 
tion of the United States by stirring up 
race and class consciousness which 
otherwise would lie dormant and dissi- 
pate itself in the progress of futurity. 
The bill engenders group isolation with a 
tendency to infuse and instill group con- 
sciousness of a combative nature with a 
consequent disharmony in our national 
life. Its group or clan isolationist ef- 
fects really constitute its actual purpose. 
Some of its backers are more interested 
in trying to weaken the United States 
than in aiding their fictitiously con- 
cocted minorities. 

What is a minority? How can it truly 
be said that we have minorities in this 
country? It is neither fair nor accu- 
rate to pick up one class or group and 
weigh it against all the rest of the people 
composed of different, disparate, and di- 
verse elements themselves minorities, 
if you please, and say that such a group 
isa minority. Rather should it be asked, 
Is there any one homogeneous group 
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which can dominate all the rest of the 
people? The answer is at once, No.“ 
This bill actually deals with manufac- 
tured and self-styled minorities. It sets 
them up in the law. It is said there are 
approximately 20,000,000 Catholics in 
the country, but they are composed of 
Italians, French, Germans, Polish, and 
many other national groups. Certainly 
they are not going to oppress one an- 
other or discriminate against them- 
selves. Moreover, they are the largest 
single religious group because the Prot- 
estants again are subdivided into numer- 
ous religious denominations. 

The Jews, considered either as a race 
or creed, themselves coming from dif- 
ferent countries, most assuredly are not 
discriminating against one another in 
their own ranks for that reason. Fur- 
thermore, as a class, they are so large in 
numbers—including refugees and resi- 
dent aliens amounting probably to six or 
seven millions and economically occupy 
so powerful a position in the Govern- 
ment, courts, and entire industrial life 
that they cannot possibly be said to be a 
minority. 

The colored are, for practical pur- 
poses, all composed of citizens of the 
United States and actually native-born, 
thus enjoying this great advantage. 
They represent as large a homogeneous 
group, if the word can be so used in this 
manner, as exists here. Their status, 
political and economic, has improved 
marvelously since the War Between. the 
States. If in the next 50 to 75 years they 
make the same educational, economic, 
and social progress, their accomplish- 
ments will be one of the most outstand- 
ing achievements of modern times. As 
they continue to grow in mind and spirit, 
improve in their health conditions, and 
rise to a sense of increased responsibility, 
they will, like any and all other citizens 
who have accomplished these things, feel 
a sense of satisfaction and enjoyment 
in that which they have done. Persist- 
ent agitation, designed to cause all col- 
ored people to have such a group con- 
sciousness as to carry continuously a 
chip on their shoulders, making them- 
selves color-conscious, simply creates, 
maintains, and stimulates an inferiority 
complex which prevents, hinders, and 
impedes their own progress. Moreover, 
it might accomplish the most dangerous 
thing of all, namely, to make the white 
people color-conscious, and thus stir up 
and actually institute a feeling not even 
existing among vast numbers of white 
persons today. 

It is seen, therefore, that the United 
States, which is sometimes called a coun- 
try and not a Nation because of the large 
groups of different nationalities and 
descents, has no one dominant element 
in it sufficient to force its will—even if 
so inclined—on the whole people, and 
this is true from a religious, racial, and 
nationality standpoint. Just as soon as 
any one religion or race attempted to be 
dominant, all the others would gang up 
and forestall any such action. This is 
just human nature. So the minority 
idea is false in fact and theory, and its 
attempted propagation is inimical to the 
national interest, and subversive of 
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unity. It is the most insidious form of 
internal-confiict provocation. 

The FEPC bill is wholly one-sided. 
The entitlement of the bill is to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, but when the body of the measure 
is examined, it is seen that only one 
phase of discrimination is treated, name- 
ly, discrimination against; discrimination 
in favor of is entirely ignored. 

This bill is, therefore, antidemocratic. 
It is just as evil to give a person a job be- 
cause of his race, his color, his religion, 
or national origin, as it is to deny him a 
job on account of it. The presence in in- 
dustry, government, or any place where 
persons are hired, of large number of 
persons of the same race, color, religion, 
or national origin, should be considered 
evidence of discrimination in favor of, 
just as absence of any particular group 
might be thought to create a presumption 
of discrimination against. If this kind of 
legislation is to become national policy, it 
ought to be fair and equal. It ought to 
work both ways. It ought not to be one- 
sided. It ought not to be discriminatory. 
It should not foster unfair practice. It 
should be to prohibit discrimination in 
favor of as well as against. 

One of the particularly obnoxious fea- 
tures of many foreign countries is the 
police state. In such a state the indi- 
vidual is constantly under surveillance in 
almost all of the ramifications of his ex- 
istence. He is beset on every hand with 
innumerable snoopers of one kind or an- 
other. For the sake of economy and effi- 
ciency in such foreign states, their sur- 
veillance is to a large degree centralized. 
Without realizing it, this country is fast 
coming to what might be called a com- 
posite police state. The same thing is 
fast being accomplished through the 
medium of a number of Federal agencies, 
everyone possessing sizable police and in- 
vestigative powers. So far, these inves- 
tigative, police, visitational, and inqui- 
sitional powers have been largely con- 
fined to property and property rights. 
Now they are to be extended, under 
FEPC, to persons and their habits, cus- 
toms, and morals. The subpena powers 
and investigative authority conferred on 
the Commission in the present legislative 
proposal should not become the pattern 
which Congress is to follow in successive. 
acts, because the aggregate will surely 
bring on the police state, which has been 
the bane of civilized existence in many 
States abroad. 

The net result of all this, is that, 
brushing aside the window dressing of 
the bill, it must stand or fall on the com- 
merce clause. The framers of the pro- 
posed legislation may not derive any 
constitutional strength for it from the 
negative provisions of the fifth amend- 
ment, although they may run afoul of 
it. 

Mr. President, if the bill shoul be- 
come law, it would, in my humble opin- 
ion, cause a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing, it would cause many businesses to 
close, it would throw a great many per- 
sons out of employment. That condi- 
tion would come about because business 
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in America cannot successfully be 
operated if it is all the time under sur- 
veillance and told what it shall do. So 
I urge upon the Senate that the bill not 
be passed, and that the motion to con- 
sider it be rejected. 

Mr. President, the bill would place 
more obnoxious controls and restrictions, 
social and economic, upon the lives of 
the people than any legislation of which 
I have knowledge, heretofore attempted 
to be passed. If enacted, the law would 
apply not to the South alone. It would 
affect all sections of our great country. 
The manufacturing plants of the North, 
East, and West would alike be affected, 
Passage of the bill would sound the death 
knell of all free enterprise in America. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for e quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 2350. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 8, 1946, relating to the payment of an- 
nual leave to certain officers and employees; 
and 

S. 3396. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the State of Ken- 
tucky title to certain lands situated in 
Hardin and Jefferson Counties, Ky. 


The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H. R. 1151. An act to amend the act estab- 
lishing grades of certain retired noncom- 
missioned officers; 

H. R. 2783. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey a certain par- 
cel of land, with improvements, to the city 
of Alpena, Mich.; and 

H. R. 3494. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tory of the Interior to transfer a building in 
Juneau, Alaska, to the Alaska Native Broth- 
erhood and/or Sisterhood, Juneau (Alaska) 
Camp. 


The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H. R. 1354. An act to provide for a per 
capita payment from funds in the 
of the United States to the credit of the In- 
dians of California; 

H. R. 2387, An act authorizing the Gover- 
nor of Alaska to fix certain fees and charges 
with respect to elections; and 

H. R. 5097. An act for the administration 
of Indian livestock loans, and for other pur- 
poses. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
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House of Representatives announcing 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7302) to 
amend the act of July 14, 1943, relating 
to the establishment of the George 
Washington Carver National Monument, 
and for other purposes, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr, 
O’Manoney, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Bur- 
LER conferees on the part of the Senate, 


INVESTIGATION OF CAUSE OF INCREAS- 
ING UNEMPLOYMENT IN CERTAIN IN- 
DUSTRIES 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I report favorably and without amend- 
ment, Senate Resolution 274, which I 
submitted in behalf of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas] and myself on the 
12th day of May. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and placed on the calendar. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution, which was 
unanimously approved by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read ac follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make an investigation of the 
cause or causes of increasing unemployment 
in the coal, oil, silver, zinc, lead, and railroad 
industries. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem proper, to the Senate 
on or before the 25th day of June 1950. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand from the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that the resolution was favorably 
reported from the committee, with sub- 
stantially a full membership present. 

Mr. NEELY. A quorum was present. 
The committee’s approval was unani- 
mous. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Did all the mi- 
nority members of the committee who 
were present approve the resolution? 

Mr. NEELY. They did. The mi- 
nority members present were the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask a further question: 
Does the resolution require any funds 
from the Senate? 

Mr. NEELY. It requires no expendi- 
ture whatever. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 
that the committee now has the power 
to make such an investigation, and I 
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further understand that it is the pur- 
pose of the Senator from West Virginia 
to obtain the endorsement of the Senate 
for an investigation which the commit- 
tee really can make anyway. 

Mr. NEELY. The committee could 
make the investigation without Senate 
action, but, in my opinion, Senate ap- 
proval would promote the success of the 
undertaking. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I shall not ob- 
ject. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me inquire 
a little about the resolution. Which 
committee of the Senate would the reso- 
lution authorize to make the inquiry? 

Mr. NEELY. The Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. MYERS. Under the resolution, 
that committee is to make the investi- 
gation; is that correct? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly have no objection. 

I believe this matter should be studied, 
considered, and thoroughly investigated. 
I know that in the Senator’s State of 
West Virginia and in my own State there 
has been considerable controversy over 
this very problem. I think it is some- 
thing which should be given thorough 
consideration, because I understand that 
many of the mines which have been 
closed, have been forced to cease oper- 
ating, because of the importation of 
foreign oil. 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. Not only 
mines but also domestic refineries are 
being closed by the cut-throat competi- 
tion of foreign oil. ror 

Mr. MYERS. So I really believe the 
resolution should receive the immedi- 
ate consideration of the Senate, and I 
heartly endorse the proposal of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
let me say that I further understand 
that the resolution applies not only to 
coal, but also to zinc and lead. 

Mr. NEELY. It includes unemploy- 
ment in the coal, oil, zinc, lead, silver, 
and railroad industries. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think I am correct 
in stating, am I not, that this afternoon, 
at a meeting of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, at which seven 
members of the committee were present, 
the resolution was reported favorably by 
unanimous vote? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator whether any appropria- 
tion is involved or authorized by the 
resolution? 

Mr. NEELY. None whatever. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 274) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make an investigation of the 
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cause or causes of increasing unemployment 
in the coal, oil, silver, zinc, lead, and railroad 
industries. The committee shall report its 
finding, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem proper, to the Senate 
on or before the twenty-fifth day of June 
1950. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement re- 
garding the resolution. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
West Virginia for the resolution, which 
he has just submitted, carrying out fur- 
ther the very striking and, I think, 
statesmanlike speech which the Senator 
from West Virginia made in the Senate 
a few days regarding the peril to our 
economy as a result of foreign importa- 
tions. I know that in the hands of the 
Senator from West Virginia, who I as- 
sume will be named as chairman of the 
subcommittee to deal with this matter, 
we shall have before the date fixed in 
the resolution—namely, June 25, 1950, 
or some time within the next 5 or 6 
weeks—a report on this matter which in 
my judgment may well be a waymark in 
pointing out the peril of the course we 
have been pursuing. 

I think especial commendation is 
called for because of the fact that the 
resolution comes from the other side of 
the Chamber, with the unanimous con- 
sent of all the Senators who were present 
following the quorum call—indicating 
that they were not prepared to follow 
without questioning the doctrines which 
have been enunciated throughout the 
country in the past week by the distin- 
guished President of the United States 
on his nonpolitical tour, demanding not 
only that we should endorse all the pre- 
vious reductions of our tariffs, but that 
we should go further not only with the 
reductions in tariffs now contemplated 
at Torquay, England, at the conference 
now planned, but also that we should 
adopt the International Trade Organi- 
zation, which would freeze for years to 
come the present condition of our coun- 
try. As the Senator from West Virginia 
has well pointed out, we are already 
suffering disastrous results and there are 
possibilities of further damage which it 
is impossible to calculate. 

So I consider that the resolution of the 
Senator from West Virginia is not only 
to be commended, but that the report 
which may be filed on the basis of the 
resolution and the limited materials 
available, may well point out the way 
by which to save the country from the 
course which the President is trying, in 
his advocacy of it, to persuade the Nation 
to adopt in the interest, so he alleges, of 
peace. 

After all, Mr. President, we reduced 
tariffs in 1913, and 5 years later we had 
a world war. We reduced tariffs again 
in 1932, and 8 years later we had a world 
war. Certainly the path of tariff reduc- 
tions is not the path which has kept the 
United States out of war. 

I do not blame the Democrats, but I 
certainly think the Republicans could not 
have done any worse. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, on this 
occasion, I shall refrain from discussing 
either the age-old tariff question, or the 
doctrines of the beloved President of the 
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United States. But I assure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine that the 
investigation which will be made in ac- 
cordance with the resolution will shed 
light on the devastation caused by flood- 
ing foreign oil, which is daily and hourly 
injuring our coal, oil, and railroad 
industries. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEELY, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam heartily in favor 
of the resolution, as the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia well knows. 
I have already complimented him upon 
the forceful address he delivered in the 
Senate last week, relative to the pur- 
poses of the resolution and its basis. 

No doubt the resolution is sufficiently 
broad to cover more than the oil and 
coal industries and unemployment in 
those particular industries, for I under- 
stood that it would also include an in- 
vestigation into such commodities as 
glassware and lead and zinc. 

Mr. NEELY. It includes only the lead, 
zine, silver, coal, oil, and railroad in- 
dustries. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia for broadening the 
scope of the resolution so as to have it 
include at least those commodities and 
industries. 

I am quite sure that if the distin- 
guished Senator will carry this matter 
to a successful conclusion—as I know 
he will—he will be able to make many 
other observations about the importa- 
tion of commodities other than oil. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator should not 
doubt either the thoroughness or fair- 
ness of the investigation or report since 
the eminent Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THOMAS] and the eminent Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr] will be members of the 
subcommittee by which the investigation 
and report will be made. Notwithstand- 
ing my chairmanship of the subcommit- 
tee, its work will be well done. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for the information. I am 
happy indeed to see a committee of this 
kind undertake the investigation, which 
I think is badly needed. The Senate 
should have light upon the impact of 
the flood of such importations not only 
upon the domestic economy but upon 
the dislocations of industry, and certain- 
ly the unemployment situation which is 
bound to result if the movement con- 
tinues on the present scale. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I may say and I 
think the Senator will agree—that the 
limitation in the resolution does not in- 
dicate any conclusions as to whether 
the difficulties may be more widespread. 
We on this side of the Chamber were 
very happy to cooperate with the some- 
what limited scope of the resolution, not 
only because that was what the Senator 
from West Virginia was addressing him- 
self to, in view of his concern for his 
own constituents, which is most com- 
mendable, but because, as time goes on, 
it may appear that a broader scope will 
be desirable, either through his commit- 
tee or other committees. 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, let me 
repeat the assurance which I gave some 
of my friends on the Republican side dur- 
ing my recent discussion of this ques- 
tion. If it should appear that any other 
industry is suffering as the coal, oil and 
railroad industries are suffering, I shall 
help to provide proper relief. 


THE CROSSROADS IN GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, there 
has been much discussion recently on 
the question of how to get the Reds out 
of the Federal Government. Today I 
want to discuss an equally important 
question—how to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the “red.” 


In 1951 the United States Government 
is planning to spend approximately $42,- 
000,000,000. Placed end to end, these 
billions of dollars, in 1 dollar bills, would 
circle the globe 162 times. This is a tre- 
mendous amount of money. When we 
talk about billions of dollars, it is beyond 
the comprehension of the average person. 
Let us consider 42,000,000,000 in terms 
of 1 dollar bills. In 1 dollar bills, the 
amount of money proposed to be spent 
by the Government as I have said, would 
go around the world at its widest point 
162 times. This amount is from $6,000,- 
000,000 to $7,000,000,000 more than the 
estimated $35,000,000,000 to $36,000,000,- 
000 the Government hopes to collect in 
taxes and other revenues during the 
same period. 

In other words, for the twentieth year 
in a row, with the exception of 2 years, 
1947 and 1948, during which the Re- 
publicans controlled the Congress of the 
United States, when the Republicans 
balanced the budget and reduced the 
debt substantially—except for those 2 
years, for the past 20 years the annual 
Federal expenditures have exceeded the 
annual Federalincome. The most amaz- 
ing part of this dismal story is that re- 
cently this deficit has been incurred de- 
spite unprecedentedly high Federal re- 
ceipts caused by our greatly increased 
national income. 

This annual Federal deficit—and what 
we should do about it—is what I want to 
discuss. During the war it was neces- 
sarily tolerated because of the national 
emergency. Today that alibi no longer 
holds true. There is no more reason for 
spending beyond our income today than 
there was in the thirties—and it is many 
times as dangerous. If we spend so much 
beyond our income in a normal peace- 
time year, what will happen if we have 
an economic or foreign crisis? Each 
year we are led to understand that in this 
particular year, “because of the emer- 
gency,” we cannot have a balanced 
budget. The inference is that next 
year—always next year—things will look 
brighter, and then we shall begin to bal- 
ance the budget and reduce the debt. 
The inference is that next year we are 
going to do something about it. It re- 
minds me a good deal of the New Year’s 
resolution of Mark Twain. On one occa- 
sion he made the following New Year’s 
resolution: This year I am going to live 
within my income—even if I have to bor- 
row money to do it.” That is the prin- 
ciple on which the Federal Government 
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has been operating. President Roosevelt 
started it back in 1932 when he said: 

Any government, like any family, can for 
a year spend a little more than it earns. But 
you and I know that a continuance of that 
habit means the poorhouse. 


I do not think I need comment on that 
statement. We all know the record of 
Roosevelt's New Deal policies. 

Two years ago I stood in this same 
spot and warned the Congress that we 
were approaching a crossroads in Gov- 
ernment spending. I said that we must 
either put our financial house in order or 
suffer heavier and heavier onslaughts 
on the bulwark of our democratic way 
of life. 

Today I repeat that warning. But 
this time let me add that each day that 
passes, each dollar we add to the Fed- 
eral debt, each time we allow for an 
expansion of the welfare state, we are 
forcing ourselves into a harder decision. 
And if we go beyond the crossroads, there 
may come a time when the decision will 
no longer be ours to make. Former 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes re- 
cently stated much the same idea when 
he said to the Southern Governors: 

We see many of the states of western 
Europe and Great Britain which have em- 


braced socialism, unable to stand on their 


own feet; the very existence of their govern- 
ments is dependent upon the taxpayers of the 
United States. It would seem prudent for 
us to hold fast to our system fof government 
and to put our financial house in order. 
Instead of that, we are threatened with the 
concentration in Washington of the powers 
of local governments, including police pow- 
ers and the imposition of creeping but ever- 
advancing socialistic programs. 


Mr. President, we stand at the cross- 
roads, and there are three paths we can 
take: First, we can take the road to the 
right. We can adopt the proposed 
spending program for 1951 and raise 
the taxes necessary to meet its require- 
ments. Second, we have the road to the 
left. We can adopt the proposed spend- 
ing program for 1951, leave taxes where 
they are and let the deficit be added to 
the already staggering $255,600,000,000 
debt. 

Third, we can take the center course. 
We can reduce the expenditures pro- 
posed in the budget to equal expected 
revenues. 

Let us examine each of these briefly. 
First, the road to the right; the proposi- 
tion to increase taxes to meet our deficit. 

Undoubtedly this could be done. It 
would, however, increase the Federal tax 
burden one and one-half billion dollars 
above the wartime peak. That wartime 
peak tax load, it will be remembered, was 
intended to eliminate as much spending 
as possible. We did not want the con- 
sumer to compete for goods in short sup- 
ply and thus encourage the black 
market. 

More important, if local and State 
taxes are included, the average tax bur- 


den today is even higher than it was in 


1945 when we were fighting a war and 
trying to pay for it at the same time. If 
substantial new taxes were added to the 
present load, it would cut our purchasing 
power and thereby glut our markets. 
There is also the matter of incentives. 
Incentives apply not only to corporations 
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and people with large incomes to invest, 
but also to Mr. Average Man trying to 
make financial provision for his future 
and the future of his children. 

The President has indicated that he is 
counting heavily on an expanding econ- 
omy to take care of the national debt. 
If the incentive to produce is destroyed 
by oppressive taxes, there will be no ex- 
pansion. 

Most of us, when we think of taxes, 
have in mind the March 15 payments 
or month-end payroll deductions. Yet 
only about 42 percent of the Federal tax 
revenue comes from personal-income 
taxes. Most of the remaining 58 per- 
cent of Federal revenue comes from ex- 
cise and corporation taxes. These are 
very frequently hidden taxes—taxes hid- 
den in prices. On cigarettes the Federal 
tax is 744 cents a pack; on distilled spirits, 
about 59 percent; on theater admissions, 
20 percent; on refrigerators, radios, elec- 
tric, gas, and oil appliances from 5 to 
25 percent; on baby oil, luggage, jewelry, 
and soap, 20 percent; on telephones, tele- 
graph, and travel, 15 to 25 percent. For 
example, there are 151 different taxes 
on a loaf of bread. 

The administration has implied that 
the present deficit is the result of the tax 
cut made by the Republican Eightieth 
Congress. Let us examine this idea. In 
the first place, the President himself had 
recommended a previous tax cut. 

Purthermore, many noted economists 
have indicated that the reduction in war- 
time taxes made by the Eightieth Con- 
gress provided the additional stimulus 
needed to carry the Nation successfully 
over the postwar slump when supply 
caught up with purchasing power. As 
Prof. Sumner Slichter, noted Harvard 
economist, has pointed out: 

The cut in the personal-income taxes, ef- 
fective in the middle of 1948, helped increase 
incomes after taxes at the time when con- 
sumer buying was leveling off. 


Thus, had it not been for that much- 
maligned tax cut, the mild economic ad- 
justments we have been undergoing in 
the past 18 months might have been far 
more severe—might, in fact, have been 
as disastrous as administration leaders 
had prophesied would happen at the end 
of the war, but which never occurred. 

Mr. President, we have on the north 
a neighbor, Canada. Canada has had 
an experience in tax reduction, and it 
is a very noteworthy illustration of what 
could happen here. Since the war, the 
Canadian Government has made 5 suc- 
cessive tax cuts in 5 years. Each of 
these reductions was substantial, the 
total being approximately 55 percent of 
the tax collections in the last war year. 
Yet, tax receipts have varied very little. 
Why? Because, when the taxes were re- 
duced, the economy of Canada expanded. 

A tax increase now would, in my opin- 
ion, dry up our purchasing power, halt 
our economic expansion, and ultimately 
throw millions of people on relief rolls 
in the most serious economic depression 
we have ever faced. 

No; increased taxes to make up our 
present deficit cannot and must not be 
the answer. 

A long step toward solution of our 
tax problem must some day be taken. 
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This step will involve reorganization of 
our entire tax system. It is ridiculous 
for a Nation which supports a free econ- 
omy likewise to support a tax system 
calculated to destroy the free economy. 
We must provide incentives. We must 
eliminate double taxation. We must 
seek venture capital and return it to the 
money markets. These ends can be ac- 
complished only through reorganization 
of our entire tax structure for the pur- 
pose of providing proper incentives. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In order to 
make the comparison complete, has the 
Senator any knowledge of the amount 
of the Canadian debt at the start and 
at the finish of the war, and how much 
it has been reduced percentage-wise, as 
compared with our own debt? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have the figures in 
my office, but I did not bring them to the 
Chamber today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is not that a 
proper part of the Senator’s discussion? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Les, it is. Later on I 
shall put the figures into the RECORD. 

(In the daily Recorp of Wednesday, 
May 17, Mr. Brinces made the following 
statement, which, on his request and by 
unanimous consent, was ordered to be 
transposed and printed at this point in 
the permanent RECORD: ) 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a table showing 
the Canadian national debt during the 
past 5 years. This information was re- 
quested of me on the floor of the Senate 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] on Monday last. I have 
been furnished the following figures by 
the officials at the Canadian Embassy: 


Canadian debt 
1946-46. 2 ——— $16, 807, 000, 000 
S T E y AOAR RA BES EAEE 16, 524, 000, 000 
6 15, 957, 000, 000 
18 TT 15, 585, 000, 000 
1 15, 191, 000, 000 


Mr. BRIDGES. Alternative No. 2, the 
road to the left, is deficit financing 
leaving taxes where they are, spending 
more than we collect, increasing the Fed- 
eral debt. 

This I regard as even more undesirable 
than increased taxation. Yet this is the 
program to which the administration 
has been committed since 1933. Dr. Ed- 
win J. Nourse, former Chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, has even pointed out that deficits, 
he is afraid, are becoming a way of life. 

Let us remember that except for the 
Republican years of a balanced budget, 
a man 40 years old has never seen his 
Government make ends meet since he 
was old enough to vote. 

Nor, when an individual spends more 
than he makes, he may get for a year or 
two, but ultimately and inevitably the 
end is bankruptcy. The same is true of 
governments. 

If deficit financing can be thought of 
as a disease, then inflation of currency 
is the telltale pockmark of that disease. 
The two go together. During 35 years of 
deficit financing in France, the value of 
the French franc fell from 32 cents to 
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about one-third of a cent. In this coun- 
try, the last 10 years of deficit financing 
have reduced the value of the American 
dollar to less than 60 cents. 

The worst part of this is that inflation 
strikes hardest at those who can least 
afford it; it shrinks savings, life insur- 
ance, pensions, and anything else tucked 
away for a rainy day. As a great Demo- 
crat, Bernard Baruch put it: Anything 
which saps the value of savings—and 
inflation is the worst single threat—is 
the enemy of the aged and those who 
expect to grow old.” 

And he added, “and that is everybody 
in America.” 

Deficit financing, in the name of social- 
ized security, might well combine with 
inflation to reduce a 60-cent dollar to 
a 10-cent or 5-cent dollar. Aside from 
the effect this would have on individual 
savings, it would deal a near-fatal blow 
to the economic strength of the Nation 
as a whole. 

A Hoover Commission task force 
pointed out that the economic strength 
of the United States has given us victory 
in two World Wars. That strength is 
lost if deficit spending and inflation de- 
stroy confidence in our Government and 
our financial structure, both internally 
and externally. ‘Thus, our national se- 
curity itself is endangered by a con- 
tinued policy of deficit spending. 

Finally, there is a moral issue in defi- 
cit financing. Are we morally justified 
in passing onto our children and our 
children's children a gigantic ever- 
increasing national debt that must be 
paid for in generations to come, in the 
sweat of their brows? Even today the 
man who works 5 days a week, works 
Monday and part of Tuesday each week 
for his Government in order to pay taxes. 
One need not work 100 percent of the 
time, Monday through Friday, to arrive 
at a totalitarian welfare state. Such a 
course is as undemocratic as it is im- 
moral. No. Deficit financing is not the 
answer. 

There is a third alternative, the middle 
way. And that is to reduce Federal 
spending to what we as a nation can 
afford. 

Because it must be done by us, here 
and now, it is the hardest course of all. 

Several Senators have indicated that 
as much as $6,000,000,000 can be cut from 
the present budget without injury to a 
single essential program. Such a cut 
would bring about an approximate bal- 
ance of the budget for the coming fiscal 
year. I give my wholehearted support 
to this program. I shall do all in my 
power as ranking minority member of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
to see that it is carried out. 

As stated previously, during the Eight- 
ieth Congress, controlled by Republicans, 
we balanced the budget. We even re- 
duced the debt substantially. I had the 
honor to be chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations at that time, 
and I can state authoritatively that just 
as much spending pressure was exerted 
then as is being generated now. Let a 
glance at the record will show that a 
balanced budget and debt reduction were 
accomplished during those years. This 
must be done now, too. 
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Here in brief form, are ways in which 
this can be accomplished: 

First. Reduce the ordinary peacetime 
expenditures of the Government. These 
items, which are not related to past or 
future wars, have risen from $6,700,- 
000,000 in 1948 to an estimated $12,300,- 
000,000 in 1951, an increase of $5,600,- 
000,000 in 2 years. 

Second. Cut out the new programs 
until we can afford them. The President 
in his 1951 budget asks for more than 
$950,000,000 to finance 34 entirely new 
spending programs. How can we afford 
these? 

Third. Reduce our ridiculous subsidy 
hand- outs which are costing us hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. Let us 
protect the farmers. There is no neces- 
sity for ruining the national economy to 
do so. It is time for the planners to re- 
member that Jefferson once said “Were 
we directed from Washington where to 
sow and where to reap, we should 
soon want bread.” 

Foui th. Reduce our grant-in-aid 
hand- outs. This program costs the tax- 
payers over one and one-half billion dol- 
lars annually. Several States have had 
the courage to renounce this device by 
which Federal controls are extended and 
have called the extension of Federal aid 
to States wasteful, unnecessary, and de- 
structive of the American system of gov- 
ernment. They have called upon Con- 
gress to stop or reduce such offered aid 
and suggested that the National Govern- 
ment limit itself to matters of purely na- 
tional concern. Most States are in an 
excellent financial condition. Let us give 
back to the States their rights and pre- 
rogatives. 

Fifth. Reduce Federal personnel. In 
1932 there were somewhat more than 
500,000 Federal employees. By 1939 this 
number had nearly doubled. Today it is 
almost four times as high, or nearly 
2,000,000. 

I commend the House of Representa- 
tives for the adoption of the so-called 
Jensen amendment. It was offered by 
the distinguished Representative from 
Iowa, Mr. BEN JENSEN, and it was adopt- 
ed by the House of Representatives by 
an almost unanimous Republican vote, 
and with some 50 Democrats voting in 
favor of it. A study of the Jensen 
amendment discloses as intelligent an 
approach to the problem of reducing 
Federal employment rolls as we have 
seen offered in Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In order to re- 
duce Government personnel, it is essen- 
tial to have the cooperation and leader- 
ship of the executive branch, is it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes, it is. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Congress alone 
cannot do it as intelligently as it should 
be done. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. The Jensen 
amendment puts a limitation on rehiring 
when vacancies occur. It is perhaps the 
most painless and scientific approach to 
the problem which has been proposed so 
far. I do not know whether it is the 
whole answer, but certainly it is the best 
approach I have seen. It is a common- 
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sense approach to a problem which has 
been a bugaboo for years. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Jensen amend- 
ment would require that the first 10 per- 
cent of vacancies in each department be 
not filled; is that not correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. It would give an in- 
centive to those who are still employed 
in a department to do a better job, so 
that they may succeed to a little better 
position, would it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think it would. I 
believe it would combine a method of 
reduction in Federal personnel with an 
incentive for the remaining employees to 
do their best work. 

Mr. BRICKER, Those who remained 
would realize that no political appointee 
would be brought in to succeed the per- 
son who had left the department? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Government 
would get a double advantage. It would 
provide incentive and bring about a re- 
duction in personnel. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Ohio is absolutely correct. We have been 
aimlessly trying to find a way to reduce 
the number of Federal employees with- 
out, at the same time, being subjected 
to pressure from certain groups. It 
seems to me that the so-called Jensen 
amendment is an excellent approach to 
the problem. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Consideration 
should be given to one question, however, 
which was brought up in the hearings of 
the Committee on Appropriations. For 
example, it is possible that 50 percent 
of the electricians employed in the 
Boston Navy Yard might either resign or 
leave their employment. If only 1 elec- 
trician in 10 could be rehired, it might 
well hold up the whole line of work in 
the navy yard. So that while the prin- 
ciple of the Jensen amendment is sound, 
it must be adjusted to fit local conditions 
in order to be practical. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It can be so adjusted. 
I am sure that what the Senator has 
cited is an extreme case. I do not think 
of many situations where all or 50 per- 
cent of the electricians or any other class 
of employees on a project would resign. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the Senator 
have information as to the percentage of 
resignations or vacancies which occur 
over a period of a year in Federal em- 
ployment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not have the 
figures before me. However, I am in- 
formed that there is a turn-over of about 
2 percent a month. Therefore, it seems 
to me that a 10-percent cut could be 
accomplished in a fiscal year without 
any great harm being done to anyone. 


“Whenever there is talk about economy, 


people are inclined to say, Well, you are 
for economy, but you are talking in gen- 
eral terms.” Mr. President, specifically, 
I am pointing out methods—and I have 
enumerated them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10—of how we can reduce Govern- 
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ment expenditures, if there is a will in 
Congress to do so. The burden cannot 
fall alone on the shoulders of the 
minority party. The minority, after all, 
is in the minority. There must be sup- 
port not only from the minority party. 
but from the majority as well. If we 
have the will to do it, it can be done. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 

enator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. It might be said, too, that 
no one would be laid off if no replace- 
ments were made. I say this because 
there has been some concern expressed 
on the part of the younger veterans. 
They have expressed apprehension that 
because they have obtained jobs in the 
Government since the end of the war 
they have no seniority. Therefore if 
anyone is to be laid off, the younger vet- 
erans would be the first to be laid off. 
Of course, if a veteran has a disability 
rating, he is retained, and someone in 
the younger working class or group is 
the first to lose his job. Therefore con- 
siderable concern is expressed by that 
type of worker that a curtailment in the 
number of employees would immediately 
put the younger persons out of their job. 

However, if we were to provide that no 
replacement was to be made when an 
employee retired because of age, or when 
a vacancy occurred by reason of death, 
this new class of worker who recently 
came on the payroll would not be af- 
fected. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota is absolutely correct. What 
he suggests would overcome the usual ob- 
jection when reductions in personnel are 
planned. When a reduction of 5 or 10 
percent in Government personnel is or- 
dered, the employees with the least 
seniority, consisting usually of veterans 
and younger men, are the first to be 
discharged. Under the so-called Jensen 
amendment when a vacancy occurred by 
reason of resignation or death, the va- 
cancy would not be filled immediately, 
either from a civil-service list or through 
political appointment because it would 
be possible to fill only 1 in every 10 va- 
cancies that occurred up to 10 percent 
of the total. In other words, there wou'd 
be provided a painless method, as I see it, 
of reducing the Federal payroll by ap- 
proximately 200,000 employees. As I 
said, I should like to commend the able 
Member of the House of Representatives 
for his sound approach to the problem. 

Sixth. Generally eliminate contract 
authorization except in special instances. 
This is a legislative device by which the 
costs do not show during the year the 
power to obligate the money is given. 
We only hoodwink ourselves when we 
use this I O U device instead of makinz 
appropriations. 

I have seen, as all other Members of 
the United States Senate have seen many 
times, Senators rise when a bill is pend- 
ing, and say, “This bill carries no ap- 
Priation; it is merely an authorization.” 
So they allay the fears of the frugal by 
saying it carries no appropriation. Im- 
mediately after the bill is passed they 
come before the Committee on Appro- 
priations and say, “Well, now, the Con- 
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gress has authorized this amount. If 
Congress did not intend that the money 
should be spent, it never would have au- 
thorized it. You gentlemen are under a 
moral obligation to make the appropria- 
tion.” They turn it around and it works 
both ways. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is it not a fact that 
in the case of some of the contract 
authorizations, it has been represented 
that it would be several years in the 
future before there would be any neces- 
sity for the projects to come into full 
fruition, or to be developed or finally to 
be accomplished? Is not that true? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, In this period, 
when we are running a big deficit, is it 
not practical for the Congress to recheck 
and rechannel some of the authoriza- 
tions, or lay them on the shelf, until the 
Federal budget can be brought into some 
type of balance? 8 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
that is one of the most constructive 
things that could be done. The dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore will 
agree with me, because he has been both- 
ered with the same problem, that if 
we are ever to get an answer to the 
problem we are facing, there could not 
be a more constructive act for the Con- 
gress than to authorize a study of proj- 
ects which have been authorized, with 
the object, if it is possible to do so, of 
recalling or repealing some of the author- 
izations. Or we could at least postpone 
some of them until a future date when we 
could affordthem. In that way we would 
relieve the necessity for tlie appropria- 
tion of a great deal of money. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree that the most potent argument 
for a contract authorization is not that 
it will not be paid off for 4 or 5 years, 
as has been suggested by the Senator, 
but that it will not cost us anything un- 
til after the next election? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think that is true 
only too often. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
agree that the argument urged in the 
last week on the floor of the Senate for 
the adoption of point 4 in the ECA bill 
was exactly along that line? 

Twenty-five million dollars is author- 
ized as a lick and a promise, and many 
projects are started, so that when the 
next bill comes before the Congress, no 
doubt 12 will take several hundred million 
dollars to complete that which has been 
begun with an open-end authorization, 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with that ab- 
solutely. That is the theory, and the 
problem we face. 

Mr. BRICKER. We have had the 
same argument with respect to authori- 
zations and appropriations bills. I am 
thinking particularly of the housing bill, 
which, the Senator remembers, was con- 
sidered a short time ago, and which be- 
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fore it is finally consummated will cost 
approximately $15,000,000,000, or $20,- 
000,000,000. The cost cannot be calcu- 
lated because of the variable material 
costs which must be considered within 
the period of the duration of the law. 
In the beginning the cost will be small, 
the next year it will be more, and it will 
run into hundreds of millions of dollars 
before it is finished. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Absolutely; the hous- 
ing legislation is a fine example. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is impossible to 
stop a program of that kind after it gets 
started because of the pressure of the 
minority groups which benefit. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Absolutely. And talk- 
ing about pressure, let me say one more 
thing to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. I think it was in 1947 when a 
certain item was before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. The committee 
had not acted onit. The House had cut 
the item from $36,000,000 to $33,500,000, 
or approximately that amount. It was 
about 8 percent. The department in- 
volved proceeded to dismiss a much 
larger percentage of its field workers 
than was necessary. In the 3 days from 
Friday until the following Monday I re- 
ceived more than 5,000 communications 
addressed to me as chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

A very interesting thing happened, 
which I should like to cite as an example 
of what we are up against in a repre- 
sentative government. I could not send 
telegrams back to this large number of 
people, or send them individual letters. 
But I did send a mimeographed letter, 
and more than 300—I have forgotten the 
odd number—of the 5,680, took the time 
and trouble to sit down and write me 
that they had never sent me any such 
telegram. That is what the Congress 
faces from pressure groups. There is 
not only honest pressure, but there is 
dishonest pressure. I believe what I 
have cited is typical of what is going on 
all the time. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think we have an ex- 
ample in the Senate this week of pres- 
sure in connection with the postal cut. 
The letters are coming in by the thou- 
sands every day. I think it is the best 
organized campaign we have experienced 
in years. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. Here are other ways to 
cut spending: 

Seventh. Fiy the fat out of the pork- 
barrel bills. Our programs for river and 
habor development, flood control, rural 
electrification, power development, and 
reclamation are vastly extended beyond 
either our present needs or present abili- 
ty to finance them. In many sections we 
are reclaiming more land to irrigate 
larger areas, to produce more crops, to 
create bigger surpluses, to pay larger sub- 
sidies, to increase the national debt. And 
then we burn the surpluses, and pay the 
owners of the reclaimed land to curtail 
preduction to increase the debt some 
more. 

Eighth. Eliminate bureaucratic Gov- 
ernment with its red tape and its dupli- 
cations and wasteful management. To 
cite a few examples—and this is amaz- 
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Duplicating: The Army and Air Force 
have 140 printing and duplicating plants, 
the Navy 86, Commerce 26, Interior 15, 
to mention a few. 

I repeat, the Army and Air Force have 
140 printing and duplicating establish- 
ments; the Navy has 86; the Commerce 
Department has 26; the Interior Depart- 
ment has 15. People believe we have a 
Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton, but very few have any idea that the 
Department of Commerce alone has 26 
different printing plants scattered over 
the country. 

For instance, to show how they are lo- 
cated, some 61 are in Washington, 23 in 
San Francisco, 25 in Philadelphia, 16 in 
Chicago, 16 in New York, and so on. 

Overlapping of functions: The com- 
mittee headed by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
found that 37 agencies carried on activi- 
ties in public health, 22 in housing, 27 in 
labor relations, 64 in business relations, 
37 in foreign aid, 24 in map making, 21 
in transportation, 16 in education, and 
so forth. 

Mr. President, that shows the number 
of departments there are running off in 
different directions, heading for the 
same goal. 

Red tape: Now I wish to talk just a 
moment about red tape. It takes as 
many as 35 separate steps to process a 
routine letter received by the State De- 

nt. In another agency there are 
over 100 steps taken in processing an 
application for employment. And this 
does not include a single interview or 
examination. 

Purchase orders: Half of ihe 3,900,000 
purchase orders by Federal civilian 
agencies are for purchase of $10 or less. 
Yet it costs the Government more than 
$10 to perform the paper work alone on 
each of these purchase orders. 

Vacant beds: On June 30, 1948, there 
were 100,000 vacant beds in Federal hos- 
pitals. Nevertheless, the lower House 
passed a bill on April 24, 1950, authoriz- 
ing construction for 16,000 additional 
beds. 

Insurance: The VA needs four times as 
many employees to handle its insurance 
workload as do private companies doing 
comparable work. 

Supplies: A Hoover Commission task 
force report reveals that a $1 item costs 
an agency from $1.41 to $1.84 because of 
Federal handling and storage costs. 

Hundreds of such items of waste, du- 
plication and bogging down in the mire 
of red tape are available to the investi- 
gator. They go on unchecked for the 
most part. There are more of them 
every day. 

A United Press item of March 13 re- 
vealed that one Government agency has 
a 93-year supply of light bulbs, a 247- 
year supply of loose-leaf binders, and 
enough filler paper for the binders to 
last 168 years. Those are the facts. 
What happens in the average depart- 
ment in Government? It approaches 
the end of the year. It is so anxious to 
get its next year’s appropriation that if 
it has a few thousands dollars left over, 
instead of being proud to return the 
amount to the United States Treasury, 
it starts buying filler paper or something 
of that kind, until it gets, a 1-year sup- 
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ply ahead, or as much as 168 years’ sup- 
ply ahead. That is another reason the 
Government is running into the red 
today. 

MOTOR VEHICLES 

It is estimated the Government op- 
erates approximately 2,000,000 motor 
vehicles; yet no one agency has any 
idea of where they are or who runs them. 
There is not one agency or one person 
in the Federal Government who has any 
idea about where they all are. That is 
a problem in connection with which an 
over-all supervision would bring about 
very desirable results. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. As I remember the 
employment figures, that is about one 
automobile for every Government em- 
ployee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is a pretty high 
average. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is a pretty high 
average. Of course, my employment 
total does not include military person- 
nel. The 2,000,000 motor vehicles would 
inelude military vehicles. 


ACCOUNTING PRACTICES 


The Government of the United States 
is often referred to as the largest busi- 
ness in the world, but no business could 
possibly survive if it used the bookkeep- 
ing procedures employed by the Federal 
Government. The collectors of internal 
revenue impose most precise require- 
ments on how a taxpayer should keep his 
books, but, as T. Coleman Andrews, who 
is chairman of the American Institute 
of Accountants’ Committee on Govern- 
mental Accounting, has said: 

It—the Government—has not itself had an 
accounting system worthy of the name. 
There is no central accounting department 
and no officer solely responsible for seeing 
that regular understandable reports are sub- 
mitted to the people, Congress, or the Presi- 
dent on how the taxpayers’ money is being 
used. Only a few years ago the Treasury 
announced a surplus when actually a deficit 
existed which was several times the reported 
surplus. If the average business firm kept 
no more appropriate and informative books 
than the Government, it would soon be 
bankrupt for lack of financial data which 
management needs to do its job successfully. 

HOUSING 


There are a total of 45 different agen- 
cies or offices concerned with housing, of 
which the Senator from Ohio, who has 
made a study of that problem, is prob- 
ably aware. 

Often these agencies are unknown to 
one another. It would appear that they 
could be consolidated into one or two 
central housing agencies; thereby mak- 
ing bureau chiefs out of agency heads 
at great savings in salary and the trap- 
pings that go with high office in Wash- 
ington. 

TYPEWRITERS 

The Government owns more than three 
typewriters for every person on the Fed- 
eral payroll who knows how totype. Did 
Senators know that for every clerk, every 
stenographer, every secretary, every per- 
son in the employ of the United States 
Government who can operate a type- 
writer, the Government of the United 
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States has three typewriters? The Gov- 
ernment owns three typewriters for every 
employee who knows how to type. 

Ninth. I place last on the list of meth- 
ods to balance the budget that concern- 
ing our defense expenditure outlay, in 
which I shall include our foreign com- 
mitments. Together these total roughly 
half of our Federal budget. Because 
they relate to the national security they 
are considered untouchable. This un- 
founded assumption has already cost us 
billions of dollars. Certainly anyone 
who has ever been a member of the 
armed services can attest to the fact that 
waste is ever present—in time, materials, 
and manpower. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wonder if the 
Senator is aware of a press release which 
was issued a few days ago, which set 
forth that there are something over 4,000 
more telephones in the Pentagon Build- 
ing today than there were there in the 
height of wartime? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No, I am not. But 1 
am not surprised at that figure. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Pentagon 
switchboard is the largest switchboard 
in the world, or so it is reported. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
for that statement. What the Senator 
has pointed out is typical. The state- 
ment respecting the telephones is news 
to me. However, I would have been 
willing to guess that the number of tele- 
phones in the Pentagon was no less than 
at the height of the war, but I could not 
dream there were 4,000 more now than 
then. It certainly shows the trend of 
the Government today. 

The Secretary of Defense is to be com- 
mended for some of the economies he 
has accomplished in his establishment. 
Nothing I say here is intended in any 
way to belittle his achievements. 

But much more can be done and must 
be done. When we voted for unifica- 
tion of the armed forces, we believed, as 
was stated on the floor of the Senate, we 
would have one system instead of the two 
then in being—the Army and the Navy. 
Instead, we now have four systems—the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force and the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense. We 
have four agencies there where we had 
two before. We now have more person- 
nel offices, more budget offices, more ac- 
counts offices, more supply channels 
than we had before unification was 
brought about. Where we had two 
types of uniform we now have three. 
The Air Force now even plans to paint 
its vehicles stratoblue instead of the 
present olive drab. That is unification. 

I voted for unification. I helped with 
the unification bill. I hoped we would 
obtain unification, and that it would 
bring about increased efficiency and 
eliminate a great deal of waste and in- 
efficiency. There has been some in- 
crease in efficiency, but I think much 
more has to be done in the way of elimi- 
nation of inefficiency. In some in- 
stances agencies, rather than having 
eliminated waste and inefficiency, have 
done the reverse. 

Throughout the United States the 
Army still maintains a tremendous num- 
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ber of forts, camps, and installations. 
They have utterly no relation to our na- 
tional defense needs. Only installa- 
tions which are integrated in our over- 
all plans for the defense of America 
can, in my opinion, be justified. 

For instance, in some sections of the 
country Indian forts were built for use 
in the days when we were fighting the 
Indians. There is no reason on earth 
for maintaining those forts today. Sol- 
diers cannot be trained in them now: 
Soldiers must now be trained in large 
training camps. 

We have forts in existence on the 
Canadian border. We have some, even 
in New England, the existence of which 
cannot be justified for any military or 
other reasons. If we want to economize 
there are many ways by which we can 
do so in the defense establishment with- 
out doing any damage to the national 
security. 

Primarily our objective in defense 
preparations must be to balance out ex- 
penditures against our vital needs in the 
light of our economic ability to support 
such vast costs. We must remember that 
we can spend ourselves into becoming an 
economically weak war machine. 

With this in mind I intend shortly to 
introduce proposed legislation calling for 
a revaluation of our air defense needs 
and war potential. It is high time we 
took stock of ourselves again in the man- 
ner suggested by the Joint Congressional 
Aviation Board and the Finletter Com- 
mission. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from New Hampshire has suggested that 
we must spend our means for our vital 
needs. Is it not essential that we con- 
sider the national security first? If we 
consider the national security first, then 
the advancement of our way of life by the 
development of our resources and im- 
provements for the benefit of all of us 
as individuals will come with the peace 
and security which is acquired. But at 
the present time does not the great prob- 
lem arise from the fact that we are try- 
ing to carry two buckets of water, one in 
either hand, one representing security 
and the other representing improve- 
ments in our way of life at home, and 
that the two buckets together are too 
heavy to carry? Is not that the cause of 
our basic problem? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is what brings 
about our basic problem, yes. I thank 
the Senatoy from Massachusetts. 

The wanton spending of the Demo- 
cratic administrations is playing into the 
hands of the Communists. In a speech 
in 1924, Nikolai Lenin, patron saint of 
Soviet Russia, discussed the Communist 
timetable for the conquest of American 
democracy. This was many years ago. 
He made a prophecy that America would 
exhaust its people and its resources by 
wanton spending in the guise of national 
defense. He advised his comrades to 
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keep an unremitting pressure on the 
United States. He predicted that such 
pressure would compel our Nation to 
spend itself into destruction. Stalin re- 
calls Lenin’s prediction. He must watch 
our financial antics with grim satis- 
faction. 

Mr. President, we must remain strong; 
but we must also remember Lenin’s 
prophecy. To over-extend our economic 
ability to wage war might exact as fear- 
ful a toll as lack of preparedness itself. 
We over-extend ourselves when We con- 
tinue year after year to spend more than 
we can pay for. 

The budget can be balanced this year, 
if we have the will to do it. It will re- 
quire courage to do so, for it is not easy 
to vote against popular local handouts. 

Yet public opinion, I believe, is be- 
coming increasingly antagonistic to un- 
warranted Federal spending. In a recent 
poll—I do not place too much depend- 
ence upon polls, since a year and a half 
ago—67 percent of those queried believed 
the Government was spending too much, 
18 percent said the total was about right, 
4 percent said not enough was being 
spent, and 11 percent were undecided. 
Significantly, substantially over half of 
those in the middle-income and lower- 
income groups believed too much was be- 
ing spent. 

Yet constantly we are today being be- 
seiged by. pressure groups demanding 
their share of the handout booty. De- 
spite this, there are millions of Amer- 
icans who are not seeking Government 
help; that do not want false financial 
assistance at someone else's expense. 

But the Federal financial crisis will not 
be licked until the American people re- 
fuse handouts, in the knowledge that 
there is np such thing as something for 
nothing, in the realization that the tax- 
payer must foot the bill for every Goy- 
ernment gift, in the understanding that 
the Federal Government does not pro- 
duce, it only uses up what the people 
produce. 

People are beginning to understand 
the problem. We need more men, 
though, like the man in Casper, Wyo., 
who wrote the Secretary of Defense 
recently: 

We saw our air base taken off the active 
list. When you took a stand for economy 
* * * we felt you were taking a stand for 
the things this country believes in and holds 
important. 


Or the city officials of Winnetka, III., 
who rejected an allotment of $316,000 for 
a new post office, when they were notified 
by the distinguished majority leader of 
the Senate. They said: 

The country needs many things more 
urgently than Winnetka needs a post office, 
among them a spirit of economy in 
Washington. 


The citizens of my State—the State 
of New Hampshire—will contribute more 
than $123,000,000 toward the 1951 budg- 
et. That is a small part of the total, but 
consider this: The State government of 
New Hampshire is operating an austerity 
program, on an annual budget of ap- 
proximately $50,000,000. The legisla- 
ture, presently in session, is attempting 
to devise ways and means of raising 
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funds to provide our school teachers 
with pensions and our State employees 
with salary adjustments. 

People in New Hampshire have no 
complaint about contributing their share 
to our national budget for financing 
past wars and the possibility of future 
wars. These are proper functions of 
the Federal Government, but the people 
of New Hampshire are demanding that 
the Federal Government stop usurping 
the right of States to handle their own 
affairs. 

They know that the hand-out policy 
of the Federal Government will react 
to the detriment of New Hampshire peo- 
ple and the entire population. 

They know that the Federal tax 
dollar can never return in full to the 
people. 

They know that administrative costs, 
waste, duplication, and the frills of Fed- 
eral Government bite ever increasing 
chunks out of the tax pie. 

They know the increasing interest on 
the Federal debt, increasing Federal con- 
trol on State affairs, and an increasing 
dependence on Federal hand-outs will 
sap our national strength. 

They want us to do something about it. 

With this kind of support, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Congress can solve our present 
financial crisis. We can balance the 
budget by reducing Federal aids, sub- 
sidies, and loans, by eliminating excess 
personnel and unnecessary services, and - 
by cutting ruthlessly the pork-barrel 
legislation. 

Simultaneously we can cut down our 
paradoxical program which, for example, 
finds one agency telling farmers how 
to grow bigger crops, which is a good 
thing, but is inconsistent with the work 
of another agency in limiting production 
through acreage control and other regi- 
mentations; which finds the Govern- 
ment controlling private credit, but ex- 
panding the public debt; which finds 
the Government subsidizing airlines and 
road transport to a point where com- 
petition threatens to bring about bank- 
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The Congress can balance the budget 
this year, but it must be supported whole- 
heartedly by public opinion; and, to be 
effective, it must be nonpartisan. 

Before this is possible, the American 
taxpayer’s reawakened understanding of 
the value of a dollar must be part of the 
Federal financial picture. 

Reduced spending, accompanied by 
limitations on the functions of Govern- 
ment, is the hard way; but it is the only 
path to real national security. The very 
existence of our Nation may well depend 
on what every American thinks and does 
in this situation—a situation which 
George Washington had in mind when 
he said in his Farewell Address: 

Cherish public credit and avoid the accu- 
mulation of debt. 


Never has Washington’s advice had 
greater significance. Never has there 
been greater need for a united front 
against this enemy from within—finan- 
cial chaos. 

Mr. President, I shall never forget a 
statement which was made by a distin- 
guished Member of the Senate in the 
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spending days of the thirties, when I was 
in the Senate. He was a very able Dem- 
ocratic Senator from Mississippi, the late 
Pat Harrison. Pat Harrison said, and I 
often recall it: 

This country can no more spend its way 
to prosperity than a drunken man can drink 
himself sober. 


Mr. President, if the statement of 
principle enunciated at that time by Pat 
Harrison could be taken to heart by the 
Members of this Congress, it could be a 
very useful motto today. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do. 

Mr. BRICKER. I wish to commend 
the Senator from New Hampshire for 
his clear and thoughtful analysis of the 
economic problems facing the country at 
the present time, especially in connection 
with the budget which we anticipate 
passing upon soon. 

However, I find it rather difficult to 
acquaint the American people with the 
facts which will cause them to have an 
appreciation of the meaning of deficit 
financing and the danger attending it. 
The people have been rather anesthet- 
ized by indirect taxes; for today, so far 
as direct taxes are concerned, the people 
feel only a slight part of the total tax 
burden which presents the total cost of 
the Federal Government. 

Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
agree with me that the experience with 
Government bonds of small denomina- 
tions which were purchased in a spirit of 
patriotism during the war some 10 years 
ago, and now are being cashed, brings 
home rather clearly the danger of deficit 
financing? During the war our people 
paid, for instance, $75 for a Government 
bond which was to be redeemed at $100 
in 10 years. However, at the present time 
every dollar of the maturity value of such 
a bond is worth only 60 cents in terms 
of the value of a dollar 10 years ago. In 
other words, today that bond is worth 
only a little more than half of what its 
maturity value was worth at that time; 
the owner of the bond finds his present 
return diminished to that extent, in ad- 
dition to the taxes which have to be paid 
upon the bonds. 

Furthermore, in the case of life-in- 
surance policies which were purchased 
some 10 years ago, the experience of to- 
day is that they are presently worth only 
approximately one-half of what they 
were worth at that time. 

So, Mr. President, if the American 
people could be awakened by having to 
pay a larger part of the total tax burden 
by direct taxes, rather than by indirect 
taxes, and if they could again have 
brought home to them how much less 
they can buy today with a dollar than 
they could when they invested their 
dollars in insurance policies or in Gov- 
ernment bonds, I believe there would be 
an awakening on the part of the public 
generally and a tax Consciousness which 
would undergird the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in their efforts 
to balance the budget. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Ohio is absolutely cor- 
rect. 
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A few days ago there was brought to 
my attention an instance which points 
up the situation very well: A man who 
had been a hard worker and thrifty, died 
very suddenly. He left a widow and four 
children. All his life he had put his 
savings into life insurance. That life 
insurance was written in such a way that, 
on the basis of the value of the dollar at 
the time when he made his plans, his 
family could have been cared for ade- 
quately. Today, with the shrinkage in 
the buying value of the dollar, and the 
deficit fiscal situation, we find that the 
wife, who is a partial cripple, and her 
family are hopelessly in debt. Two of the 
children probably will have to be either 
placed in a home or adopted. Yet that 
man, a good American citizen, had faith 
in his Government when he made pro- 
vision for his family. He thought he 
was caring for them adequately. We 
have seen the Federal fiscal situation so 
change the picture that it makes his 
family almost a relief case today. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is the direct re- 
sult of deficit financing, which is weak- 
ening the value of the dollar. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
further agree that the use of social- 
security money, as it has been used in 
deficit financing during the past few 
years, has further weakened our whole 
economic system and has not really given 
security to those who have a false feel- 
ing of security because of what Govern- 
ment promises them in the future, and 
has it not likewise deprived the hard- 
working American citizen of the oppor- 
tunity of building his own security for 
himself and those dependent upon him 
against the day of need? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Ido. I agree, abso- 
lutely. I believe in social security. But 
the person who depends on social secu- 
rity and says, “Well, it does not make any 
difference to me whether the Govern- 
ment goes on a spending spree or not,” 
is going to be fooled. He has got to re- 
member that the only possibility in the 
world that he will be taken care of in 
his old age, through the social security 
program is the ability of the United 
States Government to tax someone else to 
pay him. 

Mr. BRICKER. In other words, social 
security is absolutely dependent, if it is 
to be real social security, upon political 
security and political liberty, is it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Absolutely; political 
security and political liberty are the 
fundamental essentials. 


SOVIET PLANS FURTHER AGGRESSION 
FROM ITS CHINA BASE—ARTICLE FROM 
LABOR'S MONTHLY SURVEY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an insertion in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from California: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp. from Labor’s 
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Monthly Survey, a publication of the 
American Federation of Labor, the issue 
of April-May 1950, volume 2, No. 4-5 
which was released on May 8, the para- 
graph dealing with our far-eastern 
policy, which begins on page 5 and con- 
tinues to the top of page 7. I think 
Members of the Senate and of the press 
who have not read it will find it very 
enlightening. 
There being no objection, the excerpt 

was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


SOVIET PLANS FURTHER AGGRESSION From ITS 
CHINA BASE 


Soviet control in China follows the pattern 
familiar in Europe. Stalin’s puppet Mao car- 
ries out his orders, and in return Stalin sup- 
plies him with the armed force necessary to 
keep him in power and to carry forward the 
Soviet conquests. Soviet planes and equip- 
ment are being furnished, Soviet generals 
direct Red China’s armies. From its China 
base, the Soviet reaches for Indochina, plans 
a drive into Tibet, infiltrates Thailand, has 
already conquered the island of Hainan, 
looks toward a drive on Formosa, the last 
island stronghold of the legitimate Govern- 
ment of China. By fomenting civil war in 
Indochina and attacking the Viet Nam gov- 
ernment which is a member of the French 
Union, Stalin accomplishes a double pur- 
pose: He forces the French to drain their 
military strength away from Europe, and also 
prepares a further Communist advance into 
southeast Asia, toward Indonesia, Malaya, 
Burma, with the goal of outflanking India. 
And India is the key to this vital southeast- 
ern area, rich in so many essential raw mate- 
rials. This is an area of great danger to the 
United States of America, at the western door 
to our own country. 

It is significant that the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions is sending a 
delegation to India and the Far East pre- 
liminary to setting up a branch office there. 
Such an office will be a vital rallying point 
for free-trade unionists who seek to defeat 
Communist efforts to capture the Indian and 
other trade-union movements. 

In China, the ruthless Communist con- 
quest has brought the people to poverty and 
starvation. It is estimated that about 10,- 
000,000 Chinese will die of starvation this 
year, and the Soviet has refused to permit 
the United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization to send food to them. Many of 
the free-trade unionists who sought to better 
the conditions of Chinese workers have been 
murdered in cold blood. Liu Sung-shan, 
veteran trade-union leader revered by all, 
had been three times Chinese workers’ dele- 
gate to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. He thought he could carry on his 
trade-union activities under the Communist 
government as he would under any other, 
and continued to help the Chinese workers. 
He was beheaded by the Communist authori- 
ties. 

On the island of Formosa are the head- 
quarters of the anti-Communist under- 
ground movements active on the mainland, 
Formosa is the key to maintenance of legiti- 
mate governments in the Philippines, Japan, 
and the far eastern islands. Ayti-Commu- 
nists everywhere can help by aid to these 
resistance organizations. Here is the last 
chance for the United States to take a stand 
against the spread of Communist aggression 
across the Pacific to our own shores, 


DEATH WARRANT FOR THE UNITED NATIONS? 


The United Nations was set up 5 years ago 
to suppress acts of aggression and bring 
about settlement of international disputes 
“by peaceful means and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law.” All members, including USSR, pledged 
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themselves to respect “the territorial integ- 
rity and political independence of any state” 
and to refrain from the use of force. Stalin 
now seeks to remove from the United Nations 
the legitimate government of China, a char- 
ter member, and replace it with the usurping 
Communist regime, imposed on the people 
of China by military conquest in violation of 
the United Nations charter. He hopes by so 
doing to secure for himself two of the five 
veto powers on the Security Council. 

As the chairman of the Federation's Free 
Trade Union Committee points out, for the 
United Nations to agree to any such maneu- 
ver “would be tantamount to signing its 
own death warrant.” If, instead of striving 
to protect weaker states and insisting on 
law and justice, the United Nations becomes 
a means of endorsing aggression and recog- 
nizing states set up by military conquest, it 
will follow the League of Nations to the scrap 
heap. 

FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lucas to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 1728) 
to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I rise to speak in favor of the motion 
to take up S. 1728, the FEPC bill. I hope 
that ultimately cloture may prevail and 
we will have a chance to discuss the bill 
on its merits and to vote on it. Iam in 
favor of its passage. 

On February 8, 1946, I offered two 
amendments to Senate bill 101 which 
was then under discussion and which 
was the FEPC bill of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, These amendments had to do 
with the enforcement provisions of the 
bill, They were not very dissimilar from 
those which we are now discussing as a 
part of the present bill. At that time 
I stated that when I was the Governor 
of Massachusetts in 1943 I was very much 
disturbed by a report in a New York 
newspaper regarding race riots in Bos- 
ton, That experience gave me an ink- 
ling of how easily misunderstandings can 
arise. Boston is truly a metropolitan 
city, made up as it is of citizens of many 
different racial and religious beliefs, but 
we have never had great dissension be- 
cause of those differing beliefs. At that 
time in 1943 I appointed a commission 
of five distinguished citizens of different 
religious and racial beliefs ¿nd asked 
them to verify the truth of the charges. 
They investigated carefully and re- 
ported. The charges did have a slight 
basis in fact but were greatly exagger- 
ated. What basis in fact they did have 
could be ascribed to the ordinary exuber- 
ance of 16- and 17-year-old boys in a 
crowded neighborhood. But, the com- 
mission that I appointed did so much 
good work in determining the truth in 
this instance and was so universally ac- 
cepted by our citizens that I requested 
them to continue their work. That com- 
mission is still functioning, having func- 
tioned under one Republican and two 
Democratic governors since I left office. 
The recommendations that this commis- 
sion makes from time to time emphasize 
education and understanding as the 
greatest means of eliminating racial and 
religious jealousies, 
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Mr. President, in that connection, I 
found a note in the Boston Daily Globe 
of Friday, May 12, which came to my 
desk today, in which it is pointed out 
that the United Community Services of 
Boston, which is our community-fund 
effort in Boston, had just presented 10 
awards to Negroes for aid in the com- 
munity. That was done because of their 
meritorious contributions to community 
relations. That is the spirit we want to 
foster and encourage if we can. 

Today the world is still torn by the 
effects of World War II. While in some 
lands the shooting still goes on, for us 
the shooting war is over—I hope forever. 
But, at an increasing tempo we are in a 
cold war of ideologies. If we are not 
going to allow that war to become hot, 
we must remain strong; we must strive 
with every means at our command to 
show to the other nations of the world 
the principles and ideals for which we 
stand. This can be done best through 
education. The object which we seek in 
this legislation can best be accomplished 
by education. I feel confident that it can 
be accomplished; but in seeking to make 
it more of a reality we want to be sure 
that our Nation endeavors continuously 
to do its utmost to end any discrimina- 
tion that may arise within our borders. 
We must study again those words con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 


I have always felt very keenly that if 
we consider the proper interpretation 
of these words “all men are created 
equal” and if men have among their 
“unalienable rights,” “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” then we must 
agree that any discrimination because 
of religion, or race, or color, or national 
origin is not compatible. 

In our State of Massachusetts I know 
we are making progress toward better 
understanding among our citizens. I 
have always been proud of how the var- 
ious groups that comprise Massachu- 
setts work together. I am proud of this 
fact because about 60 percent of our cit- 
izens were either born in another coun- 
try or are the sons and daughters of 
citizens born in other countries. So, we 
have in Massachusetts truly representa- 
tive citizens of the United States in the 
full sense of that word. Our Massachu- 
setts Constitution has this to say: 

The end of the institution, maintenance, 
and administration of government is to se- 
cure the existence of the body politic, to 
protect it and to furnish the individuals 
who compose it with the power of enjoying 
in safety and tranquility their natural rights, 
and the blessings of life. 


Today the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts is the oldest written constitution in 
the world in practical operation. I am 
confident that the good citizens who 
formed it did not have in mind any dis- 
crimination against anyone. It seems 
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to me perfectly clear when they men- 
tion “their natural rights and blessings 
of life“ that they meant all men and 
women have a right to be treated alike 
without discrimination and that it is the 
duty of government to see that they have 
this opportunity. The Constitution of 
Massachusetts goes on to say “and when- 
ever these great objects are not obtained 
people have a right to alter the govern- 
ment and to take measures necessary for 
their safety, prosperity and happiness.” 

The older I become and the longer I 
remain in public life, I cannot stress too 
strongly that laws can never replace mu- 
tual understanding and confidence. This 
can only be done by education and by a 
willingness among individuals to coop- 
erate with each other, to live peacefully 
with each other, and to understand the 
hopes and aspirations of their friends 
and neighbors, This is the fundamental 
thought that must underlie any legisla- 
tion of the character of FEPC. Experi- 
ence has shown, as I shall point out 
later, that some compulsory feature of 
FEPC legislation is highly desirable but 
the mere fact that out of the many cases 
which have been heard none has yet been 
taken to court shows that conciliation 
has been extremely successful. Concilia- 
tion in its best sense means mutual un- 
derstanding and a will to cooperate. 

Ten States have now passed FEPC leg- 
islation. In eight of those States the 
laws are very similiar to the bill that we 
now have under discussion. In two of 
those States—Indiana and Wisconsin— 
there are no compulsory features. The 
experience of four of those States, i. e., 
New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
Washington, is necessarily limited be- 
cause their laws were passed only last 
year. However, there has been sufficient 
practical experience in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut to give some very good in- 
dication of how their laws are working. 
In each of these States commissions have 
been established. In each of these States 
these commissions have the duty of at- 
tempting to end the alleged discrimina- 
tion by conference and conciliation. So 
far no cases in any State, as far as I 
have learned, have been brought before 
the courts or had the compulsory feature 
in the law operate. In every instance 
satisfactory results, in the opinion of the 
commisson, have been accomplished 
through the conciliatory and conference 
sections of the act. 

Each of these commissions emphasize 
in their reports, and in the correspond- 
ence that I have had with them, the fact 
that the existence of the compulsory 
feature has permitted the commission to 
accomplish the results without its actual 
use, This fact is emphasized by the 
statement from the administrative as- 
sistant in Wisconsin, where there is no 
compulsory feature.. I quote one para- 
graph from Miss Virginia Huebner’s let- 
ter to me of January 27, 1950: 

The need for guaranteeing equality of job 
opportunity for all persons who qualify hay- 
ing been clearly demonstrated, it is my per- 
sonal belief that defining the so-called com- 
pulsory provision as a last measure when all 
other informal methods of persuasion and 
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conciliation fail to achieve the desired re- 
sults, really dignifies the fair employment 
procedure and stimulates interest, action, 
and respect. Such provision, however, has 
not been written into our present Wiscon- 
sin act. 


This year, in order to find out how the 
commissions were working in the States 
where they have been set up, I wrote to 
the governors in those States. I should 
now like to read to the Senate some of 
the answers which I received. 

Chapter 118 of the Laws of 1935 in New 
York, the law that bears the name of our 
distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives], was the first in operation. 
Under date of January 7, 1950, Governor 
Dewey wrote me in part as follows: 


In New York the law has now been oper- 
ating for 4%4 years. The commission con- 
sisted of fine, enthusiastic people. But they 
were also restrained and intelligent people. 
As a result, every case that ever went to the 
board, at least until recently, was conciliated 
privately without ever a hearing by the full 
board, That means, of course, that no orders 
were ever issued, there were no violations of 
orders, and no legal sanctions have ever been 
invoked. There has been universal accept- 
ance of the law and barriers in employment 
have been broken down almost universally 
by voluntary action following conference. 


Senators will note the last sentence, 
which I shall repeat: 


There has been universal acceptance of the 
law and barriers in employment have been 
broken down almost universally by volun- 
tary action following conference. 


Governor Bowles, of Connecticut, em- 
phasizes in his letter the importance of 
“the work of the commission in Connec- 
ticut and states he believes it should be 
accomplished by a separate commission 
and not by any existing agency. He also 
believes that the work should be done 
quietly and persistently but not with any 
emphasis on publicity. The report of the 
commission in Connecticut states in 
part: 

Orvrt. RIGHTS IN CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut has a fair employment prac- 
tices act passed in May 1947, administered by 
the State inter-racial commission, It pro- 
vides for complaint, investigation and where 
the commission believes a discriminatory 
practice has been committed, they attempt 
to correct it by conciliation, conference or 
persuasion. Failing this, they are empow- 
ered to hold an administrative hearing, issue 
cease and desist orders, and if necessary call 
on the courts to enforce these orders. 

To date some 140 complaints have been 
filed under this act and in about 60 percent 
of these the commission has felt that dis- 
criminatory practices had been committed. 
It was able to adjust these complaints with- 
out resort to the hearing procedure except in 
one complaint which has been scheduled for 
a hearing. If this hearing is held, it will be 
the first one in any of the 8 States now hav- 
ing FEPC laws. Features of the Connecticut 
law are that it covers all employers of five 
or more. Unlike other States, it does not 
exempt charitable, educational, religious, and 
nonprofit enterprises. It also states that dis- 
crimination includes separation and segrega- 
tion. Unlike the other State laws it does not 
provide criminal penalties or stipulate that 
pre-employment inquiries or questions in em- 
ployment interviews regarding applicants’ 
race, religion or color are discriminatory. 

The State civil service law (merit system) 
also has a section forbidding discrimination 
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against civil service employees or applicants 
on account of their racial or religious affilia- 
tions. 


From New Jersey, Governor Driscoll 
writes as follows: ` 


The 1945 legislature passed an act to pre- 
vent and eliminate practices of discrimina- 
tion in employment (P. L. 1945, c. 169). The 
law took effect July 1, 1945. In the almost 
5 years that have elapsed, the division 
against discrimination processed a total of 
893 individual complaints. Two hundred of 
these involved inquiries into alleged discrim- 
inatory situations other than employment, 
and these were handled by the division as 
part of its broader program of studying the 
problems of discrimination in all fields of 
human relationships and of fostering, 
through community effort or otherwise, good 
will, cooperation and concilation among all 
elements of the population of the State. 

The division did not once, during this 
entire period, find it necessary to hold a 
public hearing or resort to the courts to en- 
force the provisions of the law. About 50 
percent of the complaints filed with the 
division charging discrimination in employ- 
ment were found to be justified; discrimina- 
tion actually did exist. In every instance 
the division through interpretation, con- 
ciliation and mediation, effected adjust- 
ments which not only satisfied the com- 
plainant, but resulted in a change of the 
employment policy that had caused the 
initial complaint. 

Some have argued that if cases can suc- 
cessfully be settled on the conference level, 
then the compulsory feature in the law is 
unnecessary. The answer to this, of course, 
is relatively simple. Where all parties to 
the conference know that enforcement pro- 
visions are available, they tend to be much 
more receptive to settlement agreements. 
Contrast the experience of organizations 
which have sought the same ends through 
a program of education, the only method 
available to them. I have been informed by 
representatives of the Urban League, for 
example, that in the 40 years of that organi- 
zation’s existence it has made relatively 
little progress, using education tools only, 
in interpreting to employers and union lead- 
ership the real meaning of employment dis- 
crimination, 

We in New Jersey feel that a fair employ- 
ment practices law must, if it is to be effec- 
tive, have compulsory features, At the same 
time, the law must be sufficiently elastic to 
permit wide discretionary powers in the ad- 
ministrator before legal sanctions are 
applied. 

The debates in Congress will doubtless in- 
clude the familiar argument that civil rights 
laws can never eliminate prejudice. In New 
Jersey we recognize the realities of the situa- 
tion. We agree that laws cannot of them- 
selves eliminate prejudice. All we are at- 
tempting to do is to restrain people who 
would translate their prejudices into active 
discrimination and thus interfere with the 


basic rights of other individuals. We look 


upon our civil rights laws as a means of re- 
ducing the discrimination, just as other laws 
have been found necessary to control other 
types of offenses against the social order. 
Opponents of FEPC distort the facts in so 


many ways that it would be impossible for 


me to give as much information as I should 
like in this letter. I am therefore taking 
the liberty of enclosing material prepared by 
our division against discrimination in the 
State department of education, in the hope 
that it may prove helpful to you. 


The commission’s report from New 
Jersey substantiates these statements of 
the Governor. I have the report here if 
anyone wishes to look at it, 
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From my own home State of Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Mildred H. Mahoney, the 
very capable chairman of our commis- 
sion, writes in part as follows: 


We feel we have been very fortunate in- 
deed in that we have settled 562 cases deal- 
ing with employers of over 300,000 employees 
without recourse to the compulsory features 
of our act. The wording of the act itself has 
been of great assistance to us. It states: 
“After the filing of any complaint, the chair- 
man of the commission shall designate one 
of the commissioners to make, with the as- 
sistance of the commission's staff, prompt 
investigation in connection therewith; and 
if such commissioner shall determine after 
such investigation that probable cause exists 
for crediting the allegations of the complaint, 
he shall immediately endeavor to eliminate 
the unlawful employment practice com- 
plained of by conference, conciliation, and 
persuasion.” 

This means that the initial handling of the 
case is done on a conference basis and in a 
very informal manner. We feel that this ap- 
proach has had real educational value and 
that often respondents have been persuaded 
that discrimination is decidedly undesirable 
and un-American. This approach is the an- 
tithesis of swinging a big stick. 

We have also not sought publicity after 
cases have been settled. A fairly clear ac- 
count of the operation of the commission’s is 
presented in our annual report of last year 
and of this year. Since they are both brief, 
I am enclosing them and also a copy of the 
law itself. 


On Wednesday of last week, I received 
a telegram from Governor McKay, of 
Oregon, stating the experience in that 
State since the law became effective on 
July 16, 1949. I quote: 


Believe Oregon FEPC law working very 
satisfactorily. Fifteen complaints alleging 
discrimination filed since law became effec- 
tive July 16, 1949. Fourteen of these were 
based on race and one on religious and na- 
tional origin. Eleven complaints filed against 
employers and four against labor organiza- 
tions. In one case it was found there had 
been no discrimination. One complaint dis- 
missed because of lack of jurisdiction and 
three were adjusted by conference and con- 
ciliation. Ten complaints are pending. 
Much approval has been expressed for Ore- 
gon’s legislation. 


From Rhode Island on May 12 I re- 
ceived a reply which reads, on pages 10 
and 11 of that State’s initial report of its 
fair employment practices commission: 


We feel that this law is a profound educa- 
tional instrument and that the actual work- 
ing of the law makes it possible for persons 
of differing racial, religious, and ancestral 
backgrounds to come to know one another 
more closely. We have viewed that strained 
feelings about minority groups have a nat- 
ural tendency to disappear in the face of 
mutual understanding among individuals. 

In the first 6 months of operation, the 
commission has processed seven cases of com- 
plaints of alleged discriminatory practices 
in the fleld of employment. Additional cases 
were reported to the agency; but not re- 
corded, as conference on the problems dis- 
closed there was no sound evidence of alleged 
discrimination. It is to be noted, however, 
that in all such cases, the complainants were 
fully satisfied in their own minds that they 
were prejudging the case and acting upon 
emotion rather than reason. Of all cases 
received and recorded, all were satisfactorily 
settled through conference and conciliation 
and no formal hearings were required. No 
cases are recorded as settled without the ex- 
pressed satisfaction of the complainant with 
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the results. Of the cases against employers, 
two persons were hired by the employers, one 
has been assured the next job opportunity, 
and the others were found to be less quali- 
fied than the persons actually hired. 


From the State of Washington, Gov- 
ernor Langlie telegraphs as follows: 

Our FEPC law passed in 1949. Progress 
has been satisfactory. No cases have gone 
to hearing. All settled by conciliatory 
methods. 


Governor Langlie also arranged to 
have sent to me the final semiannual re- 
port of the Washington State Board 
Against Discrimination in Employment. 
This report lists a total of 36 formal com- 
plaints filed since the board’s establish- 
ment. Twenty-eight of these com- 
plaints have been closed with eight still 
pending. Of those closed, 24 revealed 
no discrimination practiced, 1 was 
closed by conference and conciliation, 3 
were closed as having no ground for 
proper complaint. 

Mr. President, I realize that this prob- 
lem differs in the various sections of the 
country. 

While I feel I cannot reiterate too 
often that I believe education is the best 
and most adequate solution to the prob- 
lem of discrimination, I feel confident 
that the debates on this subject in the 
Senate during the 542 years I have been 
privileged to be a Member have brought 
the whole problem more closely to the 
attention of the people of the country 
than at any previous time in our history. 


I feel confident that our citizens want to 


help to gradually reduce any symptoms 
of discrimination and to eliminate them 
just as far as possible. I believe that a 
Federal law properly, carefully, and sen- 
sibly administered by men and women 
carefully selected, who are willing to 
listen to all sides of the question will 
accomplish much in this direction. 
For this reason, since I have been 
in the Senate I have joined in sponsor- 
ing FEPC legislation. As I stated at the 
beginning of my remarks, when I first 
came to the Senate in 1945 I was very 
much interested in S. 101, the FEPC bill 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress. When it 
came up a year later, I submitted two 
amendments which I thought would 
make it more workable. In the Eightieth 
Congress, I was one of the sponsors of 
S. 984, the FEPC bill of the Eightieth 
Congress, which was introduced by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] on 
March 27, 1947. While this bill was fa- 
vorably reported, I regret to say it did 
not come up for discussion. Again in 
the present, the Eighty-first Congress, 
the Senator from New York introduced 
S. 174, an FEPC bill almost identical with 
the one now under discussion, Again I 
was very glad to be one of the sponsors, 
I shall not enter upon a long discus- 
sion at this time of the effect of racial 
discrimination and our relations with 
other countries of the world because 
now we are debating our problem here at 
home. It is a problem for us in the 
United States. The solution must also 
be ours. I realize entirely that the prob- 
lem in the North and the problem in the 
South are not the same in every respect 
by any means. I feel, however, that the 
XCVI——443 
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problem becomes one for all of us to 
consider from whatever section of the 
country we come when we in Congress 
are asked to consider it. Every question 
brought before the Congress which in- 
volves the rights of any single individual 
to be free of racial or religious discrim- 
ination becomes the problem of every 
other citizen in the United States. 

Mr. President, if we are to advance as 
the greatest nation the world has ever 
known, if we are to continue our Gov- 
ernment as we know it today, if we are 
to continue to be a great land of op- 
portunity, we must move forward as one 
nation without discrimination against 
any one of our citizens because of race, 
creed, or color. 

Mr. President, I desire to discuss now 
very briefly the pending motion. It may 
involve, and I believe it will involve, the 
first test of an amendment to the rule 
on cloture, rule 22, which was adopted 
at the last session of the Senate. I take 
this opportunity to discuss this briefly 
because it has always been of interest to 
me. During my first year in the Senate 
when I tried to understand the rules I 
saw that the cloture provisions were 
not clearly enough worded to prevent 
endless discussion of the motion to take 
up if a determined minority resisted. 
In 1946 I submitted a resolution to 
amend the rules in an effort to plug the 
loopholes that permitted this. I sub- 
mitted it again in 1947. That year the 
Rules Committee reported a resolution 
to amend the rules, but no action was 
taken upon it in the Eightieth Congress. 
Last year I again joined with others in 
submitting an identical resolution. This 
was reported and brought up for discus- 
sion. In the debate which followed the 
Vice President ruled that cloture could 
be obtained on a motion to take up un- 
der the rules then prevailing, when there 
was no unfinished business pending. I 
felt he was right, but the Senate over- 
ruled him. 

As a result of this decision and a long 
discussion, a petition was circulated for 
a compromise, That compromise was 
for a constitutional two-thirds vote on 
cloture on any business before the Sen- 
ate, including a motion to take up. This 
resulted in the Senate voting to amend 
rule 22 to make it as it presently stands. 
I did not sign the compromise, as I be- 
lieved cloture should be obtainable by 
two-thirds of those present and voting. 
I cosponsored with the then Senator 
from Connecticut, Mr. Baldwin, an 
amendment to effectuate this objective. 
When this amendment was defeated I 
voted for the compromise because I felt 
it was a distinct step forward. It was 
a step forward in that it clearly made it 
possible to have a cloture petition on a 
motion to take up. If this amendment 
had not been adopted then we would 
be in the same position today in which 
we were in 1946 when we debated an 
amendment to the Chaplain’s prayer 
and an amendment to the Journal for a 
period of 3 weeks, and then dropped the 
measure from further discussion because 
there was no way to end debate on the 
amendment to the Journal. This was 
the situation in which the Senate found 
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itself in the discussion of 1949, after the 
Vice President’s ruling was overturned by 
a majority of the Senate. 

I believe in full and free debate. I 
do not believe in premature closing of 
debate. I believe that the rights of the 
minority should at all times be pro- 
tected, but I feel that after reasonable 
discussion there should be some means, 
if at least two-thirds of the Senate be- 
lieve the debate should be brought to a 
close, of bringing the debate to a close 
and voting the question involved either 
up or down. 

This right to bring debate to a close 
should not be given to a majority, for it 
might, by so doing, override to easily the 
rights of the minority. It might in emo- 
tional crises do more harm than good. 
But we permit two-thirds of Congress 
to propose amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, two-thirds of the Senate to ratify 
treaties and to amend the Senate rules, 
and two-thirds seems a logical percent- 
age to determine that debate should be 
brought to a close. 

The compromise under which we are 
now operating requires a constitutional 
two-thirds. It is an even more severe 
provision than is required for amending 
the Constitution. Therefore, no critic 
can say that the rights of the minority 
are being trampled upon. I only hope 
that this amendment to the rule will 
prove to be a practical step forward in 
making it possible to expedite the busi- 
ness of the Senate, and in due course to 
bring the issue to a vote. 

I mention this in this discussion be- 
cause there has been criticism that the 
change in the rules accomplished last 
year was not a step forward, but a step 
backward. I cannot agree with that 
criticism. If it were a step backward, 
a petition for cloture would not now be 
in order, and debate on the “motion 
to take up” could go on for such an in- 
definite period that other important Sen- 
ate business could be blocked, and the 
bill presently under discussion never be 
brought up for debate on its merits. 

Mr. President, I hope that cloture may 
prevail, and that S. 1728 may be taken 
up and favorably acted upon, because 
I for one would like the opportunity of 
voting yea upon it. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. x 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 
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Chester M. Foresman, of North Dakota, to 
be United States marshal for the district of 
North Dakota. 


By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

A. Garnett Thompson, of West Virginia, to 
be United States attorney for the southern 
district of West Virginia, vice Leslie E. Given, 
resigned. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Unitec States 
Public Health Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Public 
Health Service are confirmed en bloc, 
and, without objection, the President will 
be notified. That completes the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

RECESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 16, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 15 (legislative day of March 
29), 1950: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

James E. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Henry L. Pitts, Jr, of New York, now a 

Service officer of class 5 and a secre- 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service 
staff officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 


John A. Lehrs, of Maryland, 
Franklin H. Murrell, of California. 
J. A. Tuck Sherman, of Pennsylvania. 


CoasT AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following-named employee of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the position 


indicated: 
To be ensign 
Alfred C. Holmes, effective May 25, 1950. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Sencte May 15 (legislative day of 
March 29), 1950: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE 
REGULAR CORPS 
To be surgeon (equivalent to the Army rank 
of major), efective date of acceptance 

Benjamin J. Chester 


To be assistant veterinarian (equivalent to 
the Army rank of first lieutenant), 2 
tive date of acceptance 


Preston Holden 
To be nurse officer (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of n 
virginia Arnold 
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To de senior assistant dietitian (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance 
Susanne L. Cihunka 


To be senior surgeons (equivalent to the 
Army rank of lieutenant colonel) 
John B. Vander Edward K. Reid 
Albert L. Chapman John D. Porterfield 
Henry I. Kohn 
To be senior dental surgeon (equivalent to 
the Army rank of lieutenant colonel) 
Joseph E. Unsworth 
To de senior scientists (equivalent to the 
Army rank of lieutenant colonel) 
Charles G. Dobro- Willard T. Haskins 
volny Clarence M. Tarzwell 
Malcolm J. Williams 
To be nurse directors (equivalent to the 
Army rank of colonel) 
Lucile Petry 
Pearl McIver 
To be senior assistant nurse officers (equiv- 
alent to the Army rank of captain) 


Mildred E. Barnett 
Ruth E. Anderson 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 15, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, whose bless- 
ings and mercies are far beyond our 
worthiness and our comprehension, we 
bow before Thee in adoration, in humil- 
ity, and in supplication. 

Give us words with which to praise 
Thee; give us contrite hearts for our sins 
against Thee; give us aspiration and 
strength to serve Thee faithfully. 

Take our hands in Thine and lead our 
faltering steps in the ways of righteous- 
ness and peace; take our minds and in- 
spire them with a more spiritual inter- 
pretation of life and a finer conception 
of the brotherhood of man. 

Bless us daily with a vivid sense of 
Thy nearness as we face difficult prob- 
lems. May the fears and doubts which 
so often assail our souls be forever dis- 
pelled and supplanted by faith and 
courage. 

In the name of our blessed Lord. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 11, 1950, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On May 10, 1950: 

H. R. 1024. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Brown; 

H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Aileen 
L. Sherwood; 

H. R. 2719. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of I. D. Cosson, a minor; 
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H. R. 3536. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Nora Johnson; and 

H. R. 4164. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Pippin and Mrs, Pansy Pippin and the legal 
guardian of Norman Otis Pippin, a minor. 

On May 11, 1950: 

H. R. 4720. An act for the relief of Stella 
Avner; and 

H.R.6051. An act for the relief of Maud 
E. Raymond. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Daniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution and con- 
current resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. J. Res. 466. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the First United 
States International Trade Fair, Inc., Chi- 
cago, III., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes; and 

H. Con. Res. 176. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the hearings relative to the national health 
plan for the use of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3258. An act to continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day 
care of school-age and wunder-school-age 
children in the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. Lancer 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided’ 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition 
of certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 50-22. 


NOTIFICATION OF ELECTION OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

May 15, 1950. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: A certificate of election in due form 
of law, showing the election of the Honorable 
BEN H. GUILL as a Representative-elect to the 
Eighty-first. Congress from the Eighteenth 
Congressional District of the State of Texas, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of the Honorable Eugene Worley, is on file 
in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. GUILL appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


MINIMUM WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the House of Representatives passed a 
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very important bill in the field of mini- 
mum wage and maximum hour legisla- 
tion. It will be recalled that the bill 
which we passed was the Lucas substi- 
tute for the Lesinski bill. The Lesinski 
bill transferred enforcement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to the Secretary of 
Labor out of the hands of the Wage and 
Hour Administrator. The bill carried 
more power, as I advised the House at 
that time, to the Secretary of Labor than 
any peacetime legislation which had ever 
been offered in the Congress. 

Efforts have been made three times to 
carry the power of the Wage and Hour 
Administrator to the Secretary of Labor, 
giving him the power to regulate Ameri- 
can business. Now the House is faced 
with that same problem again. The 
President’s Reorganization Plan No. 6 
provides that the Secretary of Labor 
shall issue regulations and so forth, and, 
in fact, administer this act. That or- 
ganization plan will be up for considera- 
tion on the floor of this House on Thurs- 
day. I earnestly request each Member 
of this House to be present at that time 
in order that we may give full consid- 
eration to the measure which I have in- 
troduced—House Resolution 522—and 
understand exactly what will happen if 
it is not passed, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 1 hour following the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered and to revise 
and extend and make certain additions 
to those remarks, 


AUTHORIZING THE GOVERNOR OF 
ALASKA TO FIX CERTAIN FEES AND 
CHARGES WITH RESPECT TO ELEC- 
TIONS 


Mr, PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 2387, an 
act authorizing the Governor of Alaska 
to fix certain fees and charges with re- 
spect to elections, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “Governor of 
Alaska” and insert “Alaska Territorial Legis- 
lature.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “Governor” and 
insert “legislature.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “Governor” and 
insert “legislature.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “Governor” and 
insert “legislature.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection, 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR TO CONVEY CERTAIN LAND 

TO THE CITY OF ALPENA, MICH. 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 2783, an 
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act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey a certain parcel of 
land, with improvements, to the city of 
Alpena, Mich., with a Senate amend- 
ment, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “without con- 
sideration therefor” and insert “for the con- 
sideration of 50 percent of the appraised fair 
market value therefor.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

e Senate amendment was concurred 


TRANSFERRING A BUILDING IN JUNEAU, 
ALASKA 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 3494, an 
act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to transfer a building in Juneau, 
Alaska, to the Alaska Native Brotherhood 
and/or Sisterhood, Juneau—Alaska— 
Camp, together with a Senate amend- 
ment, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 4, strike out “without charge” and 
insert “in consideration of 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

INDIAN LIVESTOCK LOANS 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5097, an 
act for the administration of Indian 
livestock loans, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Lines 3 and 4, strike out “at prevailing 
market prices” and insert “by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs.” 

Line 8, after “ratified”, insert “: Provided, 
That hereafter the value of such livestock 
for the purposes of any such cash settlement 
shall be based on prevailing market prices in 
the area and shall be ascertained by a com- 
mittee composed of three members, one of 
whom shall be selected by the superintendent 
of the particular agency, one of whom shall be 
selected by the chairman of the tribal coun- 
cil, and one of whom shall be selected by the 
other two members.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment: were con- 
curred in, 


PAYMENT FROM FUNDS TO THE INDIANS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s desk the bill H. R. 1354, an act 
to provide for a per capita payment from 
funds in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Indians of 
California, with Senate amendments, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “June 30, 1948” 
and insert the date of the approval of this 
act.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “June 30, 1948" 
and insert “the date of the approval of this 
act.“ 
Page 2, line 17, strike out “alive on June 
30, 1948“ and insert living on the date of 
the approval of this act.“ 

Page 2, line 21, strike out “before June 30, 
1948” and insert “prior to the date of the 
approval of this act.” 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “June 30; 1948” 
and insert “the date of the approval of this 
act.” 

Page 3, line 1, strike out “before June 30, 
1948” and insert “prior to the date of the 
approval of this act.” 

Page 4, lines 8 and 9, strike out “June 30, 
1948“ and insert “the date of the approval 
of this act.” 

Page 4, line 25, strike out “section” and 
insert “act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes on Tuesday, May 16, following 
the legislative business and any special 
orders heretofore granted. 

Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Tuesday, May 16, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

REPUBLICAN POLICIES 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues and of the country the simi- 
larity of the mask behind which the high 
command of the Republican Party is 
now hiding to that which it wore in the 
late twenties when it plunged this coun- 
try into the greatest depression and the 
darkest period of hopeless despair we 
have ever known. I was of the genera- 
tion engulfed by the catastrophic depres- 
sion, the generation wrecked by the high 
command of the Republican Party, and I 
remember only too vividly how the de- 
pression started. It started in the same 
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kind of talk of economy that we are hear- 
ing now—a false, selfish, one-sided econ- 
omy, it is true, but that was the ugly 
side of the face that the high command 
of the Republican Party hid behind the 
mask. It talked glibly of economy and 
efficiency, and it practised economy by 
reducing wages to increase profits and it 
practiced efficiency by sending in the 
efficiency-wrecking crews to find more 
ways of increasing the human work load. 
Then, inevitably, came unemployment 
and the crash. 

I am for economy, but it must be an 
honest economy. I will have nothing to 
do with the false economy of the high 
command of the Republican Party which 
is based upon the daring and, I would 
say, the sacrilegious assumption, that 

God intended that even here in our 
American democracy a few men and’ 
women should enjoy all the cream and 
the rest of American manhood, woman- 
hood, and childhood should be left fight- 
ing for a taste of the skimmed milk. 

If fine gentlemen of publicized re- 
spectability, who show not their faces 
but who pull the strings, want the re- 
spect of the decent and honest men and 
women of America for their sincerity, 
they will start by trying a little economy 
where it will hurt their own pocketbooks. 
That, I am afraid, Mr. Speaker, is too 
much to hope for, the power of long 
habit being what it is. I suppose when 
one has grown accustomed to believing 
that God intended him to have all the 
cream it is far preferable to take the 
chance on another depression rather 
than consent to a little of the cream 
dribbling into the other fellow’s cup. 


THE UNDISTURBING GOP SHADOW 


Mr. CROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROOK. Mr. Speaker, now that 
Gabrielson has again blown his horn 
and a native son of the Hoosier Com- 
monwealth has answered the clarion call 
to join Victor Johnson, executive secre- 
tary of the Republican senatorial cam- 
paign, to trail a great shadow over Pres- 
ident Truman’s train, we of the Demo- 
cratic Party have not grown disturbed in 
the least. In fact, the opposition party 
has been trailing us since 1932 and it has 
a long trail ahead to convince the people 
of this Nation that it has something bet 
ter to offer. - 

Recalling the great destructive shadow 
that the leaders of the Republican Party 
cast over our entire Nation in 1929, one 
would think the indelible lesson im- 
pressed upon their minds would stim- 
ulate them to refrain from the unscrupu- 
lous tactics of even attempting to shadow 
any type of an object. 

However, realizing the fact that some 
people of the opposition had the audacity 
to paraphrase two of our most beautiful 
pieces of literature, the twenty-third 
psalm and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
in their desperation to discredit the 
Democratic Party, we must frankly ad- 
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mit some minds have grown barren of 
original ideas, and we can expect a bit 


_of unthoughtful shadow casting as the 


trailers follow the Democratic leaders in 
quest of some constructive and durable 
platform planks to use that will appeal 
to the American people. 


ORIGIN OF MOTHER'S DAY 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday millions of people all over the Na- 
tion, as well as in other countries of the 
world, celebrated Mother’s Day, and 
rightfully so. I think every day in the 
year should be Mother’s Day, but I do 
agree that it is nice to have one day set 
aside on which we can really celebrate 
mother who has been termed “God’s 
angel on earth.” 

I was astonished, though, in listening 
over the radio to several programs, that 
they apparently did not know where 
Mother's Day originated. One gentle- 
man said it originated in Philadelphia at 
some church on such and such a street. 

I wish to inform the House and the 
Nation that Mother’s Day originated in 
Andrews Church at Grafton, W. Va., in 
1907 where at the request of Miss Anna 
M. Jarvis, the first Mother’s Day ad- 
dress was given by Mr. Norman F. Ken- 
dall, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, advocating the establishment of 
a day honoring all mothers everywhere. 
In 1908, on the anniversary of her 
mother’s death, Miss Jarvis launched 
Mother’s Day, now observed in every 
nation. 

We feel that this honor should not 
be taken from us. 


THE GLOVE INDUSTRY OF FULTON 
COUNTY, N. Y. s 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the latter part of last week, a delegation 
from Fulton County, N. Y., including the 
Honorable Robert B. Ramsey, mayor of 
the city of Gloversville, N. Y.; Mr. Wal- 
ter Mahoney, representing the tanners 
association of the county; Mr. Gordon 
Blake; Mr. Nat Keene; Mr. Clarence M. 
Hallenbeck, vice president, Consolidated 
Cutters and Shavers Union; Mr. Leonard 
J. Eannig, president; and Bertha L. 
Beach, vice president and business man- 
ager; and Mr. James Casey, of the Na- 
tional Association of Leather Glove 
Manufacturers; had a conference with 
Mr. Carl D: Corse, Chief of the Commer- 
cial Policy Staff, Office of International 
Trade Policy, Department of State. 
They explained to him the serious situ- 
ation that the glove industry of Fulton 
County, N. L., is in as a result of lowered 
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tariffs and the uncertainty of a further 
reduction. 

I was amazed and shocked by the at- 
titude of this gentleman when he told 
the delegation they were “not interested 
in the 7,000 out of 9,000 American work- 
ing men and women out of work,” but 
they were “interested in the over-all pic- 
ture.” 

We have a sick industry in Fulton 
County and unless something is done im- 
mediately it will be a dead industry and 
then it will be too late to revive the 
corpse. 

How does the gentleman of the State 
Department reconcile his thoughts with 
the thoughts expressed by the President 
of the United States in his address at 
Fargo, N. Dak., when he said, according 
to the press, and I quote: 

A gradual rise in imports over the next 
several years may, it is true, cause minor dis- 
locations in our domestic economy, the same 
kind of dislocations that occur all the time 
in a dynamic economy, in which new prod- 
ucts and new industries are constantly com- 
ing into the market. It will not cause more 
than that, because our system of negotiating 
reciprocal trade agreements is set up so as to 
give full consideration to the claims of every 
domestic industry that fears possible injury 
from increased imports. 


Whom are we to believe, the Depart- 
ment of State or the President of the 
United States? 

Along with many colleagues from 
other parts cf the Nation, I feel that the 
time has come when joint action is nec- 
essary and that a united front be pre- 
sented to the men having charge of the 
reciprocal trade agreements in order 
that we may know definitely what our 
Government is going to do for the vari- 
ous industries affected by the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Reciprocity, in my humble opinion, is 
a two-way street, but the actions of 
those in charge and the administration 
firmly convince me that it is a one-way 
street and as a result thousands and 
thousands of American workers are out 
of jobs. The time for action is now. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts was 
given permission to address the House 
for 10 minutes today following the leg- 
islative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


CLOSING OF CERTAIN VETERANS’ 
HOSPITALS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, warmest congratulations to the 
gentleman from West Virginia whose 
congressional district first observed 
Mother’s Day. We all have the greatest 
love and affection for our mothers and 
for the memories of our mothers. We 
all remember our mothers’ teachings and 
examples for consideration, kindness, 
and helpfulness to others. We remem- 
ber the great love and patience they 
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showed us, their many fine examples of 
courage and fortitude. Our mothers 
want us to be fine men and women, Our 
mothers hope we may be successful in 
life but above all else they teach and 
exemplify the importance and enduring 
value of high moral character. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the veterans’ 
hospitals and hospitals for the service- 
men in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps are being closed. One of these 
that I think is especially close to the 
hearts of the mothers of America is the 
hospital at Van Nuys, Calif., if I can 
judge from the letters that come from 
there. This is a hospital where para- 
plegics are hospitalized. We passed a 
bill allowing them special houses. They 
have built their houses around that hos- 
pital in order that they could live at 
home, yet be near enough to that par- 
ticular hospital in order to get treatment. 

This is also true with reference to TB 
cases at that hospital. These cases will 
be transferred from a dry climate to a 
damp climate where the hospital is 
located. I remind the Members that it 
will be more expensive to operate this 
other hospital than to keep the boys at 
Van Nuys. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mason addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count, 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order, and I 
do it in order to stop the pressurizing. 
My point of order is that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 164] 

Addonizio Burton Coudert 
Allen, Calif. Canfield Crosser 
Andresen, Cannon Cunningham 

August H. Carlyle Dague 
Angell Carnahan Davenport 
Bailey Carroll Davies, N. Y. 
Barden Case, N. J. Davis, Tenn. 
Barrett, Pa. Case, S. Dak. Dawson 
Biemiller Cavalcante Deane 
Bolling Celler DeGraffenried 
Boykin Chatham Delaney 
Bramblett Chesney Dingell 
Breen Chiperfield Dollinger 
Bryson Christopher Dolliver 
Buchanan Chudoff Donohue 
Buckley, III. Clemente Douglas 
Buckley, N. T. Cole, Kans. Doyle 
Bulwinkle Cooley Eaton 
Burnside Corbett Eberharter 
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Ellsworth Kirwan Powell 
Engel, Mich, Klein Quinn 
Fenton Kunkel Rabaut 
Fernandez Lane Redden 
Fisher Lanham Rhodes 
Flood Latham Ribicoff 
Frazier LeCompte Rich 
Fulton Lesinski Riehlman 
Gamble Lichtenwalter Rivers 
Gary Linehan Robeson, Jr, 
Gavin Lyle Rodino 
Gillette McConnell Rooney 
Gilmer McCulloch Roosevelt 
Gordon McDonough Sabath 
Gorski McGrath Sadlak 
Graham McKinnon Saylor 
Granahan McMillan, S. C. Scott, 
Green McMillen, III die 
Gwinn McSweeney Scott, 
Hale Magee Hugh D., Jr. 
Hall Marcantonio Shafer 
Leonard W. Martin, Iowa Shelley 
Hall Meyer Sheppard 
Hand Miles Simpson, Pa. 
Hare Miller, Calif. Smathers 
Hart Miller, Md. Smith, Ohio 
Harvey Mitchell Smith, Va. 
Havenner Monroney Stanley 
Hays, Ohio Morgan Stockman 
Heffernan Morrison Sutton 
Heller Morton Taber 
Herlong Multer Tauriello 
Herter Murphy Taylor 
Hoeven Nixon Towe 
Hoffman, l. Noland Wadsworth 
Holifield Norton Walsh 
Howell O'Brien, III Walter 
Jackson, Calif. O Hara, Minn. Weichel 
Jackson, Wash. O'Neill Welch 
James O'Toole Wheeler 
Javits Passman Whitaker 
Jenison Patten White, Calif 
Jones, N. C. Patterson Wickersham 
Judd Pfeifer, Widnall 
Kearns Joseph L. Wigglesworth 
Kelley, Pa, Pfeiffer, Wolverton 
Kelly, N. Y. William L. Wood 
Keogh Philbin Woodhouse 
Kerr Phillips, Tenn. Yates 
Kilburn Plumley Young 
King Poulson Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and 
twenty-eight Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


A NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a farm bill known as a 


national agricultural policy to be carried - 


out on a self-sustaining basis, and to 
promote conservation and development 
of the national soil resources, 

This bill is the result of 32 grass-root 
conferences, with approximately 3,500 
actual farmers and consumers partici- 
pating which I conducted last year, and 
reflects the majority views of the farm- 
ers, consumers, and taxpayers alike. 

It is self-financing and not dependent 
upon the Federal Treasury for its ex- 
istence. It gets away from the fallacious 
Santa Claus philosophy. It provides for 
fair prices at the marketplace instead of 
doles and hand- outs. 

It is operated and controlled from the 
grass-roots level, not from Washington 
bureaus, 

It assures the farmer the maximum 
of freedom of activity, and is not in- 
fested with controls and penalties, 
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It operates within the framework of 
our free enterprise system, and is not 
socialistic in scope. It is discretionary 
with the farmer, and not mandatory. 

It relieves the taxpayers of billions of 
dollars in taxes annually, thus relieving 
them of an undue hardship. 

It provides for orderly disposal of farm 
surplus, so that the produce from God’s 
ground is used to feed God's people, thus 
eliminating waste. 

It will assist materially in balancing 
the budget, thus ending deficit spending. 

It encourages better farming, rather 
than stifling the initiative of the indi- 
vidual farmer. 

It protects the family sized farmer. 

It stabilizes the farm income, thus 
preventing a decline in farm prices which 
would affect our entire economy. 

Mr, Speaker, for a complete analysis 
of the farm problem and the bill which 
I have introduced today, I call your at- 
tention to the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I do not say that the bill I have in- 
troduced is the only answer to the com- 
plex farm problem, but I do want to 
emphasize that it points the way and 
provides the pattern for a sound long- 
range farm program which is worthy 
of serious consideration. It is in that 
spirit I have introduced my bill. 


ECA FUNDS REBUILDING FRENCH GAM- 
BLING CASINO 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, listen 

News RELEASE, Paris, May 10.— Marshall 
plan funds are being used to the extent of 
4,500,000 francs to rebuild the gambling 
casino at LaHavre, France. The ECA office 
here says, “This may seem a frivolous ex- 
penditure, but is important to help increase 
the town's revenue.” 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure the taxpayers 
of this country will consider this not only 
frivolous but ridiculous. It is a reckless 
spending of the taxpayers money. The 
other body has appropriated $150,000 to 
investigate gambling in this country and 
the ECA proposes to spend 4,500,000 
francs to promote gambling in France. 
They are looking for a big tourist trade. 
These suckers will be given the proper 
trimming. 

It is high time, Mr. Speaker, that we 
stop spending the taxpayer’s money to 
promote gambling in France. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I notice also they are 
going to use ECA funds to put in tele- 
vision throughout Italy. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. 

PRESIDENT THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago the second President of the 
United States made a statement that may 
be of interest to the Members of the House 
at this time. 

At that time he said: 

JEFTERSON’s INTEGRITY 

I confess that I am not reconciled to 
the idea of a chief magistrate parading him- 
self through the several States, as an object 
of public gaze, and in quest of an applause 
which, to be valuable, should be purely vol- 
untary. I had rather acquire silent good will 
by a faithful discharge of my duties than 
owe expressions of it to my putting myself 
in the way of receiving them. 

As I have never yet seen the time when 
the public business would have permitted me 
to be so long in a situation in which I could 
not carry it on, so I have no reason to expect 
that such a time will me while I remain 
in office. 


Mr. Speaker, those are the words of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. TACKETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on Thursday next, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


ESTABLISHING GRADES OF CERTAIN RE- 
TIRED NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1151) to 
amend the act establishing grades of 
cortain retired noncommissioned officers, 
with Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause over 
to and including line 3 on page 2 and insert 
“That the act entitled ‘An act placing certain 
noncommissioned officers of the first grade’, 
approved March 3, 1927, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 2. Noncommissioned officers of the 
following groups whose names were placed 
on the retired list of the Regular Army prior 
to July 1, 1922, are placed in the sixth en- 
listed pay grade established by section 201 
(a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
(Public Law 351, 81st Cong.)— 

“*(1) all sergeants (first class), other than 
those sergeants (first class) referred to in 
section 1, who were retired as such, 

“*(2) all sergeants (first class), other than 
those sergeants (first class) referred to in 
section 1, who were changed to staff ser- 
geants pursuant to the act of June 4, 1920, 
and who continued as such staff sergeants, 
or who became technical sergeants prior to 
their retirement, and who were retired in 
the third pay grade established by subsection 
20103 wot the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter from Mr. 
S. W. Jackson, of the highway depart- 
ment of the State of Pennsylvania, also 
a table contained in his annual report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


UNITED STATES TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation: 
May 11, 1950. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran SPEAKER RAYBURN: I wish to here- 
by tender my resignation as a member of the 
United States Territorial Expansion Memorial 
Commission. 
With very best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Frank A. BARRETT. 


The SPEAKER, Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Resolution 32, Seventy- 
third Congress, the Chair appoints as a 
member of the United States Territorial 
Expansion Memorial Commission the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BrsHop] to 
fill the existing vacancy thereon. 


SUSIE LEE SPENCER—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, NO. 593) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

Iam returning without my approval H. 
R. 1026, a bill for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer. 

The enrolled bill would direct the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay $7,500 to 
the estate of Mrs. Susie Lee Spencer, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for 
the death of Mrs. Spencer sustained in 
an accident in the Norfolk Naval Ship- 
yard, on December 11, 1943. 

It appears from the committee reports 
and from Government records that Mrs. 
Spencer was employed by the Navy De- 
partment as a civilian truck driver at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard and was fatally in- 
jured on the night in question when her 
truck was struck by a train of cars which 
was being backed through the yard by a 
Navy yard locomotive. The investigating 
officer found that the railroad crossing 
had not been properly flagged in accord- 
ance with the Navy Department’s general 
safety rules and that the conductor, a 
civilian employee of the Department, did 
not have his train under proper control 
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when approaching the crossing, and the 
officer expressed the opinion that the re- 
sponsibility for the accident rested on 
the conductor who was charged with the 
proper handling of the train. 

At the time of her death Mrs. Spencer 
was 28 years of age. She had been 
married only 8 months and left no de- 
pendent. children or other relatives. 
Her husband made application under 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act for compensation on account of his 
wife’s death. The claim had to be 
denied because there was no showing 
that, as required by the Compensation 
Act, the husband had been wholly de- 
pendent upon his wife for support at 
the time of her death. However, as per- 
mitted by the Compensation Act, a burial 
allowance of $200 was awarded and paid 
to the funeral directors. 

I can appreciate the motives of fair- 
ness and justice which prompted the 
Congress in seeking to make amends 
for the negligence of a Government em- 
ployee by private bill insofar as money 
can do so. Unfortunately, I feel duty- 
bound to subordinate considerations of 
sympathy and individual equity to what 
I believe to be overriding considerations 
of sound public policy and equality be- 
fore the law. The underlying issue pre- 
sented by this case is identical to that 
involved in H. R. 1481, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, a bill for the relief of Julius Zaf- 
fareni, which, on May 3, 1950, I returned 
to the Congress without my approval. 
In view of this identity of issues, it would 
appear that the reasons upon which my 
disapproval of H. R. 1481 was based apply 
with equal force to the instant case. 

Moreover, when consideration was re- 
cently being given to certain proposed 
amendments to the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, which are now con- 
tained in Public Law 357, Eighty-first 
Congress, the question in what circum- 
stances the surviving husband of a Fed- 
eral employee killed in the performance 
of duty should be compensated was again 
before the Congress. In those amend- 
ments, the provision which limited the 
right of a surviving husband to compen- 
sation under the act to cases in which 
the husband was “wholly dependent for 
support upon the deceased employee at 
the time of her death” was not only re- 
affirmed but was clarified by providing 
that he should be entitled to compensa- 
tion only if he was so dependent upon 
her “by reason of his physical or mental 
disability * * *.” Such a recently 
established general policy should not be 
weakened by singling out a particular in- 
dividual for special treatment which is 
manifestly not accorded to others simi- 
larly situated. 

For the foregoing reasons, I am com- 
pelled to withhold my approval from this 
measure. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Waite HoUsE, May 15, 1950. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

By unanimous consent, the bill and 
message were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PICKETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. BRYSON (at the request of Mr. 
TEAGUE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in three instances and 
include in each an editorial. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the National Tennessean. 

Mr. MILES (at the request of Mr. 
FERNANDEZ) was given permission to 
extend his remarks. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington (at the 
request of Mr. MANSFIELD) was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a copy of a speech made by 
the President of the United States at 
Umatilla, Oreg. 

Mr. ENGLE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks in two instances and include 
extraneous material. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a speech made by 
Secretary of Defense Louis A. John- 
son entitled “Security First, Economy 
Second.” 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a copy of the 
annual convention resolutions of the 
Kiwanis International. 

Mr, LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
two instances and in each to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
four instances, in two to include edito- 
rials and in two to include resolutions. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks in four instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. LOVRE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks on the subject, How Safe Is 
America? 

Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in four 
instances and include newspaper reports. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include two editorials. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article, 

Mr, WHITE of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include the speeches made in the 
State of Idaho by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances and-include in the 
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first the speech of the President on May 
11, in the second the speech of the Pres- 
ident on May 12, and in the third the 
speech of the President on May 14. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a resolution adopted 
by the Card Clothing Machine Operators 
Union of Fall River, Mass. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article, notwithstanding 
the fact that it will exceed two pages of 
the Recor and is estimated by the Pub- 
lic Printer to cost $430.50. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar, 


PROVIDING CERTAIN BENEFITS UNDER 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT OF 
MAY 29, 1930 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4295) 
to provide certain benefits for annuitants 
who retired under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, prior to 
April 1, 1948. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR SETTLEMENT IN ALASKA 
BY WAR VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4424) 
to provide for the settlement of certain 
parts of Alaska by war veterans. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR 
GUAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4499) 
to provide a civil government for Guam, 
and for other purposes. ` 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

PROVIDING PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN PER- 
SONNEL OF THE ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5920) 
to provide for payment of amounts due 
mentally incompetent personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, the last time this bill was 
called up I asked unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
I recognize the worthy objectives of the 
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bill and have discussed it with the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. KL DAYWI. After 
further study of the bill, Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that the departments of Govern- 
ment that may take any bonds or make 
any payments within the purview of this 
law will be very, very careful to see that 
the rights and interests of the benefici- 
aries are protected at all times. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. I know that last time the 
bill was called up the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had some questions con- 
cerning the protection which would be 
given to those who might be declared to 
be incompetent. Has the gentleman 
gone into this matter to find out if there 
are adequate safeguards in that regard? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the depart- 
ment or departments that make pay- 
ments within the purview of this act and 
designate the appointment of what might 
might be termed an informal guardian 
follow the matter closely and provide for 
yearly reports and see that only proper 
expenditures are made by the guardian 
or conservator or whatever such person 
may be callec, and also keep a constant 
check on the matter, I believe that satis- 
factory controls will exist for the proper 
safeguarding of the rights of the incom- 
petent. 

Also, we must remember that on any 
payment in excess of $1,000 a bond may 
be exacted, which is a further safeguard. 

Of course, the departments should 
realize any person appointed by them is 
a trustee holding a serious position of 
trust. When we delegate that power to 
any agency or agencies, they in turn have 
the serious responsibility which consti- 
tutes a grave trust, and I believe we are 
justified in presuming that they will per- 
form their “uty accordingly if this bill 
becomes law. If not, then Congress can 
very quickly meet any abuses that may 
occur in the future. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask a question of the author of 
the bill. I note that it refers to those 
who are mentally incompetent. There 
is also another bill, 499, dealing with the 
psychosis of veterans. I remind the au- 
thor of the bill that about 800,000 people 
occupy hospitals for the insane in the 
United States, and about half the hospi- 
tal beds in the United States are occu- 
pied by the mentally incompetent. 
Psychiatrists tell us that about 35 per- 
cent of those individuals are there, not 
because they are necessarily insane, but 
because they are trying to escape some 
of the difficulties of life. They use it as 
an escape mechanism to enter into an- 
other era of life in which they can be 
perfectly happy without all of the diff- 
culties that come to people who are up 
against the hard realities of life. Now, 
who decides whether these people are 
mentally incompetent? Might there not 
be some of these people who find the 
realities of life so hard that they get 
into a mentally incompetent frame of 
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mind, where there might be some abuses 
connected with this legislation? 

Mr. KILDAY. Iam not familiar with 
the large group to which the gentleman 
refers. ‘That appears to be a pretty 
hard way out of the hard realities of life. 
However, this applies to military per- 
sonnel. That is, those who are paid 
under the military pay law and would 
not come under the group to which you 
refer. When these people become men- 
tally incompetent they have a very small 
amount of money coming to them. Or- 
dinarily it is a month or a few months’ 
pay while they are being judged by a 
board, so that the amount rarely is over 
a thousand dollars. The bill calls for a 
board of doctors of medicine, one of 
whom shall be a psychiatrist. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
they are properly protected, but I am 
disturbed about the large number filling 
our hospitals for the insane, and the fact 
that probably 35 percent of those beds 
are filled with people who do go there to 
escape some of the tough realities of life. 

Mr. KILDAY. I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that the bill was com- 
pletely rewritten by the committee. It 
is not the bill which was before the 
House previously. It did not have the 
safeguards that this bill contains and it 
did not have the protection of a bond. 
We rewrote the bill completely. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might also say 
that I recognize the worthy objective 
sought. Of course, if a person goes into 
court and is bonded for a small amount, 
the legal expenses and the court ex- 
penses are very large in proportion to 
the amount paid. So I recognize the 
very worth-while objective, and, upon 
consideration, I am satisfied that we 
might well let this bill pass. If the 
agencies watch it closely in the interest 
of the unfortunate beneficiary over 
whom somebody has been appointed to 
take care of the money paid to them, 
then everything will be all right. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the term “member 
of the uniformed services” as used in this 
act means any person on the active or retired 
list of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, or Public Health Service, including 
transferred members of the Fleet Reserve and 
of the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, and mem- 
bers of the Reserve components of the re- 
spective services entitled to Federal pay 
either on the active or any retired list of said 
services. 

Sec. 2. Any active duty pay and allowances, 
or any amounts due for accumulated or ac- 
erued leave, or any retired or retainer pay, 
otherwise payable to any member of the uni- 
formed services who, in the opinion of com- 
petent medical authority, is mentally in- 
capable of managing his own affairs, is au- 
thorized to be paid, for the use and benefit 
of such incompetent member, to such person 
or persons who may be designated bythe Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
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the Federal Security Administrator, or such 
other officer or officers as the respective Sec- 
retaries or Administrator may designate for 
such purposes, without the necessity for ap- 


tive, and any payments to the person or per- 
sons so appointed as provided herein shall 
constitute a complete discharge of the ob- 
ligation of the United States as to the 
amounts so paid: Provided, That no person 
serving in a legal, medical, or fiduciary ca- 
pacity, or in any other capacity, shall de- 
mand or accept any fee, commission, or 
charge for any services rendered under the 
authority of, or in connection with, the pro- 
visions of this act: Provided further, That 
the provisions of this section shall not apply 
where a legal committee, guardian, or other 
representative has been appointed by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, except as to any 
payments made hereunder prior to the re- 
ceipt in the paying agency of the department 
or agency concerned of notice of such ap- 
pointment. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Department 
concerned and the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out effectively the 
provisions of this act, and all determina- 
tions, except as to the amounts due, made 
by the respective Secretaries or by the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, or by their duly 
designated subordinates pursuant to this act, 
shall be final and conclusive and not subject 
to review by any court or Government official. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: “That the term 
‘member of the uniformed services’ as used in 
this act means any person on the active or 
retired list of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, or Public Health Service, including 
transferred members of the Fleet Reserve 
and of the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, and 
members of the Reserve components of the 
respective services entitled to Federal pay 
either on the active or any retired list of 
said services. 

“Sec. 2. Any active-duty pay and allow- 
ances, or any amounts due for accumulated 
or accrued leave, or any retired or retainer 
pay, otherwise payable to any member of the 
uniformed services who, in the opinion of 
competent medical authority, is mentally in- 
capable of his own affairs, is au- 
thorized to be paid, for the use and benefit 
of such incompetent member, to such person 
or persons who may be designated by the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, or other such officer or officers as the 
respective Secretaries or Administrator may 
designate for such purposes, without the ne- 
cessity for appointment in judicial proceed- 
ings of a committee, guardian, or other legal 
representatives, and any payments to the 
person or persons so appointed as provided 
herein shall constitute a complete discharge 
of the obligation of the United States as 
to the amounts so paid: Provided, That no 
person serving in a legal, medical, or fidu- 
ciary capacity, or in any other capacity, shall 
demand or accept any fee, commission, or 
charge for any services rendered under the 
authority of, or in connection with, the pro- 
visions of this Act: Provided further, That 
the provisions of this section shall not apply 
where a legal committee, guardian, or other 
representative has been appointed by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, except as to any 
payments made hereunder prior to the re- 
ceipt in the paying agency of the department 
or agency concerned of notice of such ap- 
pointment: And provided further, That com- 
petent medical authority shall consist of a 
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board of not less than three qualified doctors 
of medicine, one of whom shall be specially 
qualified in the treatment of mental dis- 
orders, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Department concerned or the Federal Se- 
curlty Administrator from available medical 
officers. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Department 
concerned and the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out effectively the 
provisions of this act, including a require- 
ment that such person or persons designated 
to receive payments as provided in section 2 
above shall furnish satisfactory assurances 
that amounts received have been and will be 
applied to the use and benefits of the incom- 
petent and, in cases wherein the payments 
may be reasonably expected to exceed $1,000, 
that a suitable bond shall be provided by such 
person or persons which may be paid for out 
of sums due the incompetent. 

“Sec. 4. The determination of the person 
or persons authorized to receive payments as 
provided in section 2 above, made by the re- 
spective Secretaries or by the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, or by their duly desig- 
nated subordinates pursuant to this act, shall 
be final and conclusive and not subject to 
review by any court or Government official.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF ANNUAL LEAVE TO CERTAIN 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2350) to 
amend the act of August 8, 1946, relat- 
ing to the payment of annual leave to 
certain officers and employees. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of August 
8, 1946 (60 Stat. 938), is amended by the 
addition of section 2, reading as follows: 

“SEC. 2. (a) If an officer or employee who 
under section 1 of this act would have been 
entitled to receive a lump-sum payment as 
compensation for annual leave is deceased, 
the payment shall be made to his estate. 

“(b) The compensation provided for in 
section 1 of this Act shall be for all accu- 
mulated or current accrued annual leave 
which would have been due the Officer or 
employee under the leave regulations in 
effect on the date of the expiration of the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 (50 Stat. 72) 
had he remained in the service immediately 
following the expiration of the Bituminous 
Coal Act until the expiration of such an- 
nual leave and which has not been granted 
him or for which he has not otherwise re- 
ceived credit or compensation. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the period provided 
in section 1 of this Act for the filing of no- 
tices of election to receive lump-sum pay- 
ments as compensation for annual leave, 
such payments may be made if a notice of 
election has been or is filed by an officer or 
employee, or the duly authorized represent- 
ative of the estate of an officer or employee 
who is deceased, before the expiration of 
180 days after the enactment of this sec- 
tion 2. 

„d) Any payments heretofore made which 
are in conformity with the provisions of this 
act, as amended, are ratified. 

“(e) There is authorized to be appropria- 
ted not to exceed $3,052.26 for the purpose 
of making payments under this Act, as 
amended.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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CONVEYING TITLE TO CERTAIN LAND 
TO THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3396) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Army 
to convey to the State of Kentucky title 
to certain lands situated in Hardin and 
Jefferson Counties, Ky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized and directed 
to convey to the State of Kentucky, by quit- 
claim deed, title to that land, comprising ap- 
proximately one hundred acres, acquired by 
the United States in the case entitled “United 
States of America versus Certain Lands Situ- 
ated in Hardin and Jefferson Counties, Ky., 
The West Point Brick Co., et al.“, Civil No. 
$62, in the District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Kentucky at 
Louisville, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TRANSPORTATION OF OBSCENE MATTERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2811) to 
amend section 1462 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, with respect to the 
importation or transportation of obscene 
matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

2 ER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, can somebody explain 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I think I might be able to ex- 
plain the bill satisfactorily to the gentle- 
man, It appears that at the present 
time, although the code does prohibit the 
importation or transportation of any ob- 
scene or lewd printed matter, books and 
so forth, it does not apply at the present 
time to phonograph records. This is to 
put phonograph records within the scope 
of the code in that regard, to put them in 
the same category as pictures and print- 
ed matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1462 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec, 1462, Importation or Transportation of 
Obscene Matters. 


“Whoever brings into the United States, or 
any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
or knowingly deposits with any express com- 
pany or other common carrier, for carriage 
in interstate or foreign commerce— 

“(a) any obscene, lewd, lascivious, or 
filthy book, pamphlet, picture, motion pic- 
ture film, paper, letter, writing, print, or 
other matter of indecent character; or 

“(b) any obscene, lewd, lascivious, or filthy 
phonograph recording, electrical transcrip- 
tion, or other article or thing capable of pro- 
ducing sound; or 

“(c) any drug, medicine, article, or thing 
designed, adapted, or intended for prevent- 
ing conception, or producing abortion, or for 
any indecent or immoral use; or any written 
or printed card, letter, circular, book, pam- 
phlet, advertisement, or notice of any kind 
giving information, directly or indirectly, 
where, how, or of whom, or by what means 
any of such mentioned articles, matters, or 
things, may be obtained or made; or 

“Whoever knowingly takes from such ex- 
press company or other common carrier any 
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matter or thing the depositing of which for 
carriage is herein made unlawful— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 71 of such 
title, immediately preceding section 1461, is 
amended by striking out the item “1462. 
Importation or transportation of obscene 
literature.”, as set out in such analysis, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“1462. Importation or transportation of ob- 
scene matters.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 14, strike out the word 
“things,” and insert the word “things”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ABOLITION OF HOLY CROSS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, COLORADO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7339) 
to abolish the Holy Cross National Mon- 
ument, in the State of Colorado, and to 
provide for the administration of the 
lands contained therein as a part of the 
national forest within which such na- 
tional monument is situated, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Holy Cross 
National Monument, containing 1,392 acres, 
established by proclamation of May 11, 1929 
(46 Stat. 2993), is hereby abolished, and the 
Federal lands and property therein shall 
hereafter be administered as a part of the 
national forest within which such properties 
are situated. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MANAGEMENT OF FOREST LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7155) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cooperate with the States to enable 
them to provide technical services to 
private forest land owners, and for othe: 
purposes, è 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized to coop- 
erate with State foresters or equivalent ofi- 
cials of the several States, Territories, and 
possessions for the purpose of encouraging 
the States, Territories, and possessions to 
provide technical services to private forest 
landowners and operators, and processors of 
primary forest products with respect to the 
management of foreign lands and the har- 
vesting, marketing, and processing of forest 
products, and, where necessary to avoid un- 
economic duplication of certain technical 
and training services, to make such services 
available to private agencies and persons. 
All such technical services shall be provided 
in each State, Territory, or possession in ac- 
cordance with a plan agreed upon in ad- 
vance between the Secretary and the State 
forester or equivalent official of the State, 
Territory, or possession. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually, to enable the Secre- 
tary to carry out the provisions of this act, 
the sum of $2,500,000. Apportionment 
among the participating States, administra- 
tive expenses in connection with cooperative 
action with such States, and the amount to 
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be expended by the Secretary to make tech- 
nical services available to private persons 
and agencies, shall be determined by the 
Secretary after consultation with a national 
advisory board of not less than five State 
foresters or equivalent officials selected by a 
majority of the State foresters or equivalent 
Officials of all States, Territories, or posses- 
sions participating in the program. The 
amount paid by the Federal Government to 
any State, Territory, or possession for coop- 
erative action in the State, Territory, or 
possession shall not exceed during any fiscal 
year the amount expended by the cooperat- 
ing State, Territory, or possession for the 
same purpose during the same fiscal year, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to make such expenditures on the certificate 
of the appropriate official of the State, Terri- 
tory, or possession having charge of the coop- 
erative work for the State, Territory, or 
possession that the expenditures as herein 
provided have been made: Provided, That it 
is the intent of Congress that the Secretary 
may continue to cooperate with persons and 
private agencies in furnishing technical 
forestry services under existing authority. 

Src. 3. The act of May 18, 1937 (50 Stat. 
188), known as the Cooperative Farm For- 
estry Act, is hereby repealed effective June 
30, 1950. 

Sec. 4. This act shall be known as the 
Cooperative Forest Management Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INCREASED MONTHLY DISABILITY BENE- 
FITS UNDER NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6560) 
to amend the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940, as amended, to au- 
thorize provisions in national service life- 
insurance policies for increased monthly 
disability benefits. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


UNIFORM BENEFITS FOR VETERANS AT- 
TENDING MILITARY, NAVAL, AND 
COAST GUARD ACADEMIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7739) 
to provide that service of cadets and 
midshipmen at the service academies 
during specified periods shall be con- 
sidered active military or naval wartime 
service for the purposes of laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the 
act of July 13, 1943 (Public Law 144, 78th 
Cong.; 38 U. S. C. 730), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. For the purposes of laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration, service 
as a cadet at the United States Military 
Academy or as a midshipman at the United 
States Naval Academy or as a cadet at the 
United States Coast Guard Academy during 
the period from August 13, 1898, to July 5, 
1902, shall be considered active military or 
naval service in the Spanish-American War; 
such service during the period from April 6, 
1917, to November 12, 1918, shall be consid- 
ered active military or naval service in 
World War I; and such service during the 
period December 7, 1941, to December 31, 1946, 
shall be considered active military or naval 
service in World War II.“ 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “August 13” and 
insert in lieu thereof “April 21”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


USE OF DIVIDENDS ON NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8236) 
to provide that on and after January 1, 
1951, dividends on national service life 
insurance shall be applied in payment of 
premiums unless the insured has re- 
quested payment of dividends in cash. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
list of eligible bills on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, would 
there be objection to taking up the next 
bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair allowed 
that to be done on one occasion and got 
into great trouble with the objectors; 
they had not studied it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I will not ask 
that it be taken up. 


AMENDING CERTAIN LAWS RELATING TO 
THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY AND THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7058) 
to amend laws relating to the United 
States Military Academy and the United 
States Naval Academy, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to objection, will the 
gentleman from North Carolina explain 
the bill? . 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 7058 is to amend certain 

laws relating to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and the United States 
Naval Academy. This bill was originally 
presented to the committee as H. R. 5532; 
however, the committee found that the 
Army and the Navy purported to be ac- 
complishing the same thing but in differ- 
ent sections of the bill. We were 
convinced that if it were desirable to 
authorize equal provisions in certain re- 
spects for the two Academies, it should 
be accomplished in a single unified sec- 
tion wherein the language would be 
equally applicable to both of the services, 
These amendments, together with other 
changes deemed desirable by the com- 
et resulted in the clean bill H. R. 

Section 1 of the bill, with the excep- 
tion of subsection (e), is a codification 
of the existing law relating to the source 
of appointments to the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. Inasmuch as it was 
necessary to amend the law with refer- 
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ence to the nomination of candidates 
from among enlisted members of the 
Army and the Air Force and the Reserve 
components, it was considered advisable 
to codify the other sections of law which 
have come into being as the result of 
successive legislative acts over a long pe- 
riod of years. Inasmuch as the Navy 
required no amendment to its existing 
law on this subject, no comparable sec- 
tion is included for the Navy. 

Subsection (c) provides a new method 
for the selection of 180 cadets from en- 
listed members of the Army and the Air 
Force and their Reserve components. 
Under existing law, the Army has an 
allotment of 90 for the enlisted men of 
the Regular Army and Regular Air Force. 
The National Guard has an allotment of 
90 for its enlisted members, including 
the enlisted members of the Air National 
Guard. However, enlisted members of 
the Active Reserve, other than the Na- 
tional Guard, are not permitted to com- 
pete for appointments to West Point. 
There are at present approximately 110,- 
000 enlisted members in the Active Re- 
serve, and it was considered appropriate 
to extend them the same incentive as is 
already enjoyed by the other enlisted 
persons hereinbefore mentioned. As a 
result, the committee has included a new 
subsection (c) which places the entire 
quota of 180 on a completely competitive 
basis. During any 4-year period, the 
Army, the Air Force, the National Guard, 
and the Enlisted Reserve will each be 
authorized to nominate three candidates 
for each available vacancy from among 
their enlisted members who have served 
in an active-duty or active-training 
status in such component for not less 
than 1 year, who will compete for ad- 
mission at the annual competitive en- 
trance examination. Therefore, during 
any given 4-year period, each of these 
sources will nominate not to exceed 540 
enlisted men for the competition, from 
which group will be selected the 180 best 
qualified without regard to the service or 
component from which the candidates 
are appointed. The committee consid- 
ers this to be more meritorious than 
existing provisions of law. 

Section 2 revises the existing maxi- 
mum and minimum ages for admission 
to the two Academies. Under existing 
law, enacted as a wartime measure, can- 
didates for admission may be as much 
as 24 years of age. As a result, we are 
having 27- and 28-year-old ensigns and 
second lieutenants entering the service. 
This is not considered to be a desirable 
situation in peacetime. The original 
provisions of section 2 on page 4, line 22, 
provided a maximum age limit of 21 as 
of January 1 of the calendar year of 
which the candidate enters the Academy. 
General Collins, Army Chief of Staff, 
protested this age limitation on the basis 
that it was an undue restriction on many 
enlisted men in the Army who had less 
opportunity to be nominated to the 
Academy because of the restriction of 
the numbers which may be nominated 
from enlisted men of the Regular Army. 
He proposed that the maximum age be 
22 on July 1 of the calendar year in 
which admitted. The committee agreed 
to this position and amended the bill. 
As a result, the minimum age for ad- 
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mission will be 17 years of age and the 
maximum will be 22 years of age as of 
July 1 of the year on which admitted. 

Both the Navy and the Air Force 
strongly recommended the minimum age 
of 17. It is particularly important to 
the Air Force since those Academy grad- 
uates who are allotted to the Air Force 
must receive a period of flight training 
before being capable of performing their 
military duty. Therefore, it is desirable 
to obtain graduates at the youngest pos- 
sible age. 

The first proviso of section 2 is a codi- 
fication so far as the Army is concerned 
and a substitution of a statutory provi- 
sion for an administrative practice so 
far as the Navy is concerned. The Navy 
has followed this procedure for more 
than 50 years. The second proviso is 
merely a codification. 

Section 3 is a codification of exist- 
ing law which sets forth the undertak- 
ings in which cadets and midshipmen 
shall engage upon completion of their 
academic education at the Academies. 

Section 4, with one exception, is a codi- 
fication of existing Army law and is a 
new provision to the Navy. It has pre- 
viously been required of the Army that 
when a new class of cadets contains less 
than the number authorized, the Secre- 
tary of the Army was permitted to enu- 
merate sufficient additional candidates 
to fill the class, It was further provided 
that the two-thirds of those so appointed 
must be from among qualified alternate 
candidates nominated by the Vice Presi- 
dent, Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, Delegates and Resident Commis- 
sioners, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Governor of 
the Panama Canal, and one-third from 
among qualified candidates holding com- 
petitive appointments from sources au- 
thorized by law other than those holding 
such alternate appointments, The sub- 
stitute amendments to existing law are 
found on page 7, line 3, in the words “at 
least. two-thirds” and in lines 8 and 9 
and in the words “not more than one- 
third.” Under existing law, if the Army 
found that it was unable to fill its one- 
third quota, it applied these same re- 
strictions to the two-thirds quota of 
qualified alternates of Congressmen and 
the other designated nominating agen- 
cies. The new language would remove 
this restriction so that if the Army 
is unable to attain its one-third quota, 
the deficiency may be supplied by ap- 
pointing more than the two-thirds quota 
authorized for qualified alternates of the 
Vice President, Congressmen, and other 
designated agencies. The purpose of the 
amendment is to insure that the pre- 
scribed quotas of the respective acad- 
emies will be maintained at full strength, 
the only limitation being the physical 
facilities of the respective Academies 
and the demands of the Armed Services. 

The provisions of the original law, 
with reference to the two-thirds and 
one-third quotas, above described, were 
enacted as section 2 of the act of June 
3, 1942, and were prompted for two rea- 
sons: 

First. At the time of entrance of a 
new class each year, on July 1, there 
were usually more than 100 unfilled va- 
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cancies. Since the cost of operating the 
Military Academy, except for the mod- 
est pay of each cadet, is practically 
the same whether the corps is at full 
strength or under strength, it was ap- 
parent that it would be to the interest 
of the Government to make the maxi- 
mum possible use of the plant and fa- 
cilities at West Point. 

Second. It was known that each year 
there were many congressional alter- 
nates with excellent qualifications who, 
though fully qualified mentally and phys- 
ically, were denied entrance because 
their principals entered and there were 
no vacancies for the alternates. The 
same was true for many excellent com- 
petitive candidates for whom there were 
no vacancies. This provision, since its 
enactment, has been most gratifying and 
has resulted in the appointment of a 
number of congressional alternates who 
have proved to be outstanding cadets. 
I. will not burden you with a complete 
list of the outstanding cadets who have 
been obtained from this source. I would 
call your attention to the committee 
report on pages 4 and 5 where eight of 
these young men, and a complete record 
of their outstanding accomplishments, 
are listed. 

The foregoing facts clearly demon- 
strate the advisability of the original 
provisions of the 1942 act and the 
amendments contained in this bill, It 
should be thoroughly understood that 
neither these provisions nor other pro- 
visions of this bill will deprive any Con- 
gressman of a single nomination to 
either of the Academies. On the con- 
trary, the only possible effect of section 
4 will be to increase the number of con- 
gressional nominations. 

The sole purpose of section 5 is to 
include the Air Force and Coast Guard 
personnel as sources from which the 
President may annually appoint 75 mid- 
shipmen. 

Section 6, subsection (a), repeals ex- 
isting law governing leave of absence 
of the Superintendent of the Military 
Academy without deduction from pay or 
allowances in the same manner as pro- 
vided for other officers of the Academy. 
These provisions have been superseded 
by the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946. 
Therefore, this is a repealer section in 
the interest of codification. 

Subsection (b) is a repealer section 
made necessary by section 2 of the bill. 

Subsections (c) and (d) are repealer 
sections, made necessary by the codifica- 
tion in sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 and the 
amendments to section 5. 

No attempt is being made in this bill 
to codify all the existing law relating 
to the Academies. In all frankness, 
there are many variations in the law 
governing administration of the two 
Academies, however, the Services’ Acad- 
emy Board in the office of the Secretary 
of Defense is now giving full consid- 
eration to all of these discrepancies and 
it is anticipated that their recommen- 
dations will be embodied in appropriate 
legislation which will subsequently be 
submitted to the Congress. 

The Department of Defense, with the 
concurrence of the respective military 
departments and the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, recommends the 
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enactment of the proposed legislation. 
The bill is reported to the House with 
the unanimous vote of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. The bill is 
not complicated, and its provisions are 
entirely meritorious. I hope that you 
will give it your speedy approval. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. About all the bill does 
is to increase the number of men who 
can be taken from the enlisted ranks, 
and it also allows the members of the 
Reserve component to compete. 

Mr. DURHAM, That is right. 

Mr. SHORT. In order to build up our 
officer personnel. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the corps of 
cadets of the United States Military Academy 
shall be authorized and consist of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Eight cadets from each State at large 
(four to be nominated by each Senator in 
Congress therefrom); four from each con- 
gressional district to be nominated by the 
Representative in Congress therefrom; four 
from each Territory to be nominated by the 
Delegate in Congress therefrom; four from 
Puerto Rico to be nominated by the Resident 
Commissioner thereof; six from the District 
of Columbia to be nominated by the Com- 
missioners thereof, all of which cadets shall 
be actual residents of the State, or of the 
congressional or territorial district, or of 
the District of Columbia, or of the island of 
Puerto Rico, respectively, from which they 
purport to be appointed; and two cadets to 
be nominated by the Governor of the Pana- 
ma Canal from among the sons of civilians 
r-siding in the Canal Zone and sons of 
civilian personnel of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Panama Railroad Company 
residing in the Republic of Panama. 

(b) One hundred and seventy-two cadets 
from the United States at large, as follows: 
40 to be nominated from among honor gradu- 
ates of the honor military schools and the 
honor naval schools designated by the De- 
partment of the Army and the Department 
of the Navy, respectively, such nominations 
to be made under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of the Army may prescribe; 
40 from among the sons of members of 
the land or naval forces (including male and 
female members of the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and of 
all components thereof) of the United 
States, who were killed in action or have 
died, or may hereafter die, of wounds or 
injuries received, or disease contracted, or 
preexisting injury or disease dggravated, in 
active service during World War I or World 
War II as each is defined by laws providing 
service-connected compensation or pension 
benefits for veterans ofgWorld War I and 
World War II and their dependents: Pro- 
vided, That the determination of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration as to the service con- 
nection of the cause of death shall be bind- 
ing upon the Secretary of the Army: And 
provided jurther, That such appointees are 
otherwise qualified and shall be selected in 
order of merit as established by competi- 
tive examination; 3 upon nomination of 
the Vite President; and 89 to be appointed 
upon the personal selection of the President. 

(c) One hundred and eighty cadets from 
among enlisted members of the Army of the 
United States and the Air Force of the United 
States. Each component (Regular and Re- 
serve) of these services may nominate three 
candidates for each available vacancy from 
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among their enlisted members, who have 
served in an active-duty or active-training 
status in such component not less than 1 
year, to compete for admission at the annual 
competitive entrance examination. Such 
nominations shall be made under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary concerned 
may prescribe. The vacancies will be filled 
from among such qualified competitors mak- 
ing the highest proficient averages in the 
order of merit established at the competitive 
entrance examination, without regard to the 
service or component thereof from which 
the candidates are appointed. 

(d) The number of cadets hereinbefore au- 
thorized to be nominated or selected con- 
stitutes in each instance the total number of 
cadets authorized in the corps of cadets at 
any one time from the respective source or 
nomination or selection except as herein- 
after provided in this act. 

(e) In addition to the number of cadets 
hereinbefore authorized, which totals 2,496 
there is also authorized such number of 
cadets (who are otherwise qualified for ad- 
mission) as may be appointed from the 
United States at large from among the sons 
of persons who have been or shall hereafter 
be awarded a Medal of Honor in the name of 
Congress for acts performed while in any of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

All cadets, from whatever source of admis- 
sion, shall be appointed by the President. 

Sec. 2. Effective January 1, 1951, all candi- 
dates for admission to the United States 
Military Academy and the United States 
Naval Academy must be not less than 17 
years of age on July 1 and not more than 
21 years of age on January 1 of the calendar 
year in which they enter the Academy: Pro- 
vided, That whenever any member of the 
graduating class shall fail to complete the 
course with his class by reason of sickness, 
or deficiency in his studies, or other cause, 
such failure shall not operate to delay the 
admission of his successor: Provided further, 
That candidates allowed for States, for con- 
gressional districts, for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for Territories for appointment 
to the respective Academies must be actual 
residents of the States, districts, or Terri- 
tories, respectively, from which they are 
nominated. 

Sec. 3. Hereafter, each cadet appointed to 
the United States Military Academy and each 
midshipman appointed to the United States 
Naval Academy shall, if a citizen or national 
of the United States, sign articles, with the 
consent of his parents or guardian if he be a 
minor, and if any he have, by which he shall 
engage— 

(1) to complete the course of instruction 
at said Academy; and 

(2) if tendered an appointment as a com- 
missioned officer in the Regular Army or Reg- 
ular Air Force upon graduation from the 
United States Military Academy, or in the 
Regular Navy or Regular Marine Corps or 
Regular Air Force upon graduation from the 
United States Naval Academy, to accept such 
appointment and to serve under such ap- 
pointment for not less than three consecu- 
tive years immediately following the date of 
graduation; and 

(3) in the event of the acceptance of his 
resignation from a commissioned status in 
the Regular component of such armed serv- 
ice prior to the sixth anniversary of his 
graduation, or in the event of an appoint- 
ment in such Regular service not being tend- 
ered, to accept a commission which may be 
tendered him in the Reserve component of 
such Regular service and not to resign from 
such Reserve component prior to such sixth 
anniversary. 

Sec. 4. When upon determination that 
upon the admission of a new class to the 
United States Military Academy or the 
United States Naval Academy, the total 
number of cadets or midshipmen will be less 
than the number authorized, the Secretary 
of the Army and the Secretary of the Navy 
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may within their discretion and within the 
capacity of the respective academies, nomi- 
nate additional cadets or midshipmen, re- 
spectively, to be admitted in such class in 
such number to meet the needs of the armed 
services, but not to exceed the authorized 
strength of the corps of cadets or the brigade 
of midshipmen, from qualified candidates 
holding alternate appointments and other 
qualified candidates holding competitive ap- 
pointments from the remaining sources of 
admission authorized by law recommended 
and found to be qualified by the Academic 
Board of the respective academies, at least 
two-thirds of those so appointed to be from 
among qualified alternate candidates nomi- 
nated by the Vice President, Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, Delegates and Resident Com- 
missioners, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Governor of the 
Panama Canal, and not more than one-third 
of those so appointed to be from among 
qualified candidates holding competitive ap- 
pointments from sources authorized by law 
other than those holding such alternate ap- 
pointments: Provided, That any appoint- 
ments made pursuant to this section shall 
be in addition to and not in lieu of ap- 
pointments otherwise authorized by law. 

Sec. 5. Subsection (a) of section 16 of the 
act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1061), as 
amended (34 U. S. C. 1039), is hereby further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The President may appoint annually 
75 midshipmen to the United States 
Naval Academy from among the sons of 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard personnel.” 

Sec. 6. The following provisions of law are 
hereby repealed: 

(a) That part of the act of August 9, 1912 
(37 Stat. 263, 264) reading as follows: “Here- 
after the Secretary of War may grant the 
superintendent of the academy leave of ab- 
sence without deduction from pay or allow- 
ances for the same period that the super- 
intendent may grant leave of absence to other 
officers of the academy under the provisions 
of section 1330 of the Revised Statutes.” 

(b) Effective January 1, 1951, section 1318 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended by sec- 
tion 1 of the act of December 11, 1945 (59 
Stat. 606), and section 1517 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by section 2 of the act 
of December 11, 1945 (59 Stat. 606). 

(c) So much of— 

(1) the second paragraph of the act of 
June 8, 1926 (ch. 492. 44 Stat. 704); 

(2) the act of December 1, 1942 (ch. 650, 
56 Stat. 1024); 

(3) the act of November 24, 1945 (ch. 492, 
59 Stat. 586); and 

(4) the act of November 24, 1945 (ch. 493, 
59 Stat. 586), 
as pertain to cadets at the United States 
Military Academy, and the Secretary of War. 

(d) Section 1321, Revised Statutes; section 
2 of the act of May 4, 1916 (39 Stat. 62); chap- 
ter XXII of the act of July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 
894); the act of June 7, 1935 (ch. 201, 49 
Stat. 332); the act of July 26, 1937 (ch. 523, 
50 Stat. 534); the act of June 3, 1942 (ch. 
$22, 56 Stat. 306); section 15 of the act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1061), and all other 
laws or parts of laws inconsistent or in con- 
flict with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed, and the provisions of this act shall 
be in effect in lieu thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 4, line 22, strike “on July 1” and 
substitute “twenty-two” for “twenty-one”. 

On page 4, line 23, substitute “July” for 
“January”. 

On page 5, line 15, after “engage”, substi- 
tute a “comma” for the “dash” and add “un- 
rep sooner discharged by competent author- 

y—". 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. : 

By unanimous consent, the resolution 
(H. Res. 497) was laid on the table. 


THE BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON 
PARKWAY 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 567 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
` Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5990) to provide for the de- 
velopment, administration, and maintenance 
of the Baltimore-Washington Parkway in the 
State of Maryland as an extension of the park 
system of the District of Columbia and its 
environs by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes, That after general 
debate which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Public Works, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN] and at this time I yield 5 
minutes to the author of the bill, the 
gentleman from Maryland IMr. 
Sasscer], who will explain to the House 
the provisions of the bill H. R. 5990. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 567 brings before the House 
the bill H. R. 5990 which is a measure I 
introduced some time back for the pur- 
pose of transferring jurisdiction from the 
Public Roads Administration to the Na- 
tional Park Service of certain rights-of- 
way and park land between the District 
of Columbia line and the Fort Meade 
Reservation. 

At the close of the NRA President 
Roosevelt transferred from the then de- 
funct NRA approximately $2,000,000 to 
the Public Roads Administration for the 
purpose of developing a parkway sys- 
tem which would run primarily through 
vast Government reservations to connect 
with a similar road to be constructed 
from Baltimore to Fort Meade. An 
agreement was made at that time be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
Maryland with reference to the location 
of the road. Had it not been for that 
agreement Maryland would naturally 
have programed the road at a width in 
keeping with the construction of Mary- 
land roads rather than the 400 feet pro- 
vided and at a location where it would 
have primarily served the public rather 
than the various Government reserva- 
tions through which this will go. 
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As now located the parkway will ex- 
tend along five Federal reservations, a 
distance of 8.5 miles of it being on Gov- 
ernment land. Those reservations are 
Fort Meade with 13,000 or more acres, 
the District of Columbia Training School 
with 1,400 acres, the Patuxent Wildlife 
Refuge of 2,700 acres, the massive Belts- 
ville Agricultural Experiment Station 
and Research Center of 12,000 acres, and 
the Greenbelt project of 3,000 acres, 
making a total of 33,260 Government- 
owned acres or about 52 square miles of 
Government land that this project goes 
through. 

On the faith of this agreement the 
State of Maryland has practically com- 
pleted its portion of the road which is 
approximately halfway from the city line 
down to Fort Meade. 

Mr. SHORT. Does the gentleman 
mean from the city of Baltimore? 

Mr. SASSCER. From the city of Bal- 
timore down to Fort Meade where the 
Parkway system under this agreement is 
to pick it up and bring it on through 
those Government reservations, approxi- 
mately half of it being through Govern- 
ment-owned land. 

Rights-of-way have been obtained with 
this money that was allotted at the be- 
ginning, there has been some grading, 
all the engineering has been completed 
and it is located on a line which would 
not, of course, have been selected by the 
State. 

No. 1 Highway, as all of you know, is a 
death trap. In 1949 38 people were killed 
and 739 injured, many of them seriously. 
We feel that this is a commitment, that 
it is primarily a Government project and 
in the faith of the commitment we urge 
the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. STEFAN. How much is this go- 
ing to cost? 

Mr. SASSCER. This bill limits the 
expenditure to $13,000,000. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is it going to result in 
an appropriation of $13,000,000? 

Mr. SASSCER. I understand $3,000,- 
000 has been approved by the budget. 
It is to be included in the parkway 
system. 

Mr. STEFAN. I would like to know 
what this is going to cost. 

Mr. COX. Thirteen million dollars. 

Mr. STEFAN. They will have to come 
in for an appropriation for that, wi 
they not? : 

Mr. COX. I think so. 

Mr. SASSCER. Part of the road will 
cost approximately $15,000,000, and that 
is in the last stages of completion. Ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 of Federal money 
has been spent in the initial stages of 
this. The bill limits the expenditures to 
$13,000,000. However, the immediate ex- 
penditure, which is a corollary but not in 
this bill, is $3,000,000, which has been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and will, we hope, be included in the 
parkway authorization. 

Mr. STEFAN. Why could not that be 
taken out of the Federal State-aid road 
program instead of coming in here with 
special legislation? 

Mr, BEALL. If the gentleman will 
yield, Maryland has already taken her 
share of the Federal contribution and 
put it on the eastern end of the road. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Then this is special 
legislation. 

Mr. BEALL. No. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not know of any objection on this 
side with regard to the passage of the 
rule. I now yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am taking this time to follow the line 
of questioning started by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. As I understand, this 
is a move to get away from the regular 
Federal aid to highways system. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FALLON. To give the gentleman 
a brief history of this highway, the move 
to build this highway was initiated by 
the Federal Government back in 1942. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Can the 
gentleman answer my question directly? 
I have only a short time. I know the 
history of the act. 

Mr. FALLON. The highway was de- 
signed by the Federal Government to 
serve Federal properties up to and in- 
cluding Fort Meade. The State of Mary- 
land was asked if it would not cooperate 
and extend the highway from Fort Meade 
into Baltimore. This the State of Mary- 
land agreed to do. This highway would 
serve 52 square miles of Government 
property, which is 10 square miles less 
than the whole city of Washington. The 
State of Maryland has already completed 
about 7 miles of highway and intends to 
complete the remaining 6 miles into Fort 
Meade by the end of 1952. The Govern- 
ment has acquired all the rights-of-way 
from Fort Meade into the city of Wash- 
ington, on which it has spent approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Now 
answer this question. Exactly how much 
money is coming out of the Treasury of 
the United States as the result of this 
authorization, if it is agreed to? 

Mr. FALLON, Thirteen million dol- 


lars. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is not this 
plan called the $35,000,000 parkway? 

Mr. FALLON. That is right. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Where 
do we get this money? How much is 
entailed here? 

Mr. FALLON. Maryland is putting up 
$14,000,000—some to build its end of the 
highway. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Why could you not 
come in here when we bring the regular 
Federal-State-aid highway bill into the 
House and take care of this project then? 
We are going to have that bill here in 
a few days. 

Mr. FALLON. Under the new gen- 
eral highway bill Maryland can build 
a road from the point where they have 
now stopped into the District of Co- 
lumbia, but not using the same route, 
not serving the Government property 
but serving the Maryland constituency, 
for the same amount of money as the 
Government is going to put into this 
1 under the new general roads 
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Mr. STEFAN. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that this is maybe special 
legislation? 

Mr. FALLON. No; this is not spe- 
cial legislation at all. 

Mr. STEFAN. It is special legislation 
in that it does not come in under the 
regular Federal-aid highway program. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The proposed parkway 
is in a different category than the or- 
dinary Federal highway, because it 
serves much Federal Government prop- 
erty. 

Mr. FALLON. Fifty-two square miles 
of Government property. 

Mr. SHORT. Maryland is putting up 
her share. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. This is some dif- 
ference and some variation of the usual 
procedure as established in the 1940 and 
1944 Highway Acts. This bill and also 
the highway has been considered by 
our Subcommittee on Roads of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and we felt this 
was a separate program and should be 
considered by itself. The total cost will 
be $13,000,000, but it represents a dif- 
ferent principle of allocation than car- 
ried in the Highway Act which will be 
considered by this body Friday of this 
week. 

Mr. STEFAN. Do you not believe in 
view of the fact that $13,000,000 is in- 
volved, it ought to be held over? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I feel that it 
should be considered today so we will 
then be ready to hear the Highway Act 
on Friday. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Do you not think in 
view of the importance of this procedure, 
apparent new precedent, taking this pro- 
gram away from Mr. MacDonald’s Public 
Road department and putting it into the 
Department of the Interior, this ought 
to be passed over? It calls for an even- 
tual appropriation of $13,000,000. This 
is very important legislation. 

Mr. FALLON. I do not believe the 
matter should be passed over now, be- 
cause if the State of Maryland was to 
build this highway from the point where 
they have now stopped, into the District 
of Columbia under the regular Federal 
aid to roads program, they would not use 
this route, and they would not be serving 
52 square miles of Government property. 
Instead, the road would serve more of 
State property and the $2,000,000 that 
the Government has already put up 
would be wasted, because the State of 
Maryland is not going to build a road 
through Government property. 

Mr. STEFAN, I am afraid we are hur- 
rying this unnecessarily. I know a safe 
highway is needed but I just wonder if 
we are setting a new precedent. 

Mr. FALLON. May I point out to the 
gentlemen that this project is 9 years old. 

Mr. STEFAN. I know of the hard work 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
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BEALL] has done on this legislation in 
order to eventually get this road in Mary- 
land completed but I feel the matter 
should have full and lengthy debate in 
view of the money involved and the ap- 
parent precedent the legislation sets. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the huge outlay of funds involved in 
this bill, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 165] 

Addonizio Gillette Morrison 
Allen, Calif. Gilmer Morton 
Anderson, Calif.Gordon Multer 
Andresen, Gorski Murphy 

August H. Graham Nixon 
Andrews Granahan Norton 

Grant O'Brien, Tl. 
Arends Green O Hara, Minn. 
Barden Gwinn ONeill 
Barrett, Pa Hale O'Toole 
Biemiller Hall, ace 
Bolling Leonard W. Passman 
Boykin Hall Patterson 
Bramblett Hand Pfeifer, 
Breen Hare Joseph L. 
Bryson Hart Pfeiffer, 
Buchanan Harvey W. 
Buckley, Il. Hays. Ohio Philbin 
Buckley, N. Y. Heffernan Phillips, Tenn. 
Bulwinkle Heller Plumley 
Burdick Herlong Poulson 
Burnside Herter Powell 
Burton Hoeven uinn 
Canfield Hoffman, Il. Rabaut 
Cannon Holifield Ramsay 
Carlyle Howell Redden 
Carnahan Jackson, Calif. Rhodes 
Carroll Jackson, Wash. Ribicoff 
Case, N. J. James Rich 
Case, S. Dak Javits Riehlman 
Cavalcante Jenison Rivers 
Celler Jennings Robeson 
Chatham Jones, N.C. Rodino 
Chesney Judd Roosevelt 
Chiperfield Kearns Sabath 
Christopher Kelley, Pa. Sadlak 
Chudoff Kelly, N. Y. Saylor 
Clemente Keogh Scott, 
Cole, Kans Kilburn Hardie 
Corbett Kirwan Scott, 
Coudert Klein Hugh D., Jr. 
Cunningham Kunkel Shafer 
Dague Lane Shelley 
Davenport Lanham Sheppard 
Davies, N. Y Latham Simpson, Pa 
Davis, Tenn LeCompte Smith, Ohio 
Dawson Lesinski Stanley 
Deane Lichtenwalter Stockman 
DeGraffenreid Linehan Sutton 
Delaney Lovre Taber 
Dingell Lyle Taylor 
Dollinger McConnell Towe 
Dolliver McCulloch Wadsworth 
Donohue McDonough Walsh 
Doughton McGrath Walter 
Douglas McKinnon Weichel 
Doyle McMillan, S. C. Welch 
Eaton McMillen, Ill. Wheeler 
Eberharter McSweeney Whitaker 
Ellsworth Magee White, Calif. 
Engel, Mich. Marcantonio White, Idaho 
Engle, Calif. Martin, Iowa Wickersham 
Feighan Meyer Widnall 
Fenton Miles Wigglesworth 
Flood Miller, Calif. Wolverton 
Frazier Miller, Md. Wood 
Pulton Miller, Nebr. Woodhouse 
Gamble Mitchell Yates 
Gary Monroney Young 
Gavin Morgan Zablocki 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 


roll call 228 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON PARKWAY 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormacx]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
trust my remarks will not be construed 
in any way as a criticism directly or in- 
directly of any Member who has made a 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. But in justice to the Members who 
are necessarily absent today, as majority 
leader I feel it is my duty to make clear 
for the Record that some Members are 
away today because of the primary which 
will take place tomorrow in the State of 
Pennsylvania, It is a time-honored cus- 
tom, regardless of the party in power, to 
take into consideration the primary con- 
tests in the several States in making up 
the legislative program. The leadership 
of the House, whether it has been Demo- 
cratic or Republican, has always sched- 
uled a light program on the day of any 
primary, as well as the day before and, 
if possible, the day after, so that Mem- 
bers might have the opportunity to at- 
tend to their primary contests, if any, 
and to vote themselves. Of course, every 
Member wants to set an example for the 
people of his district by being home and 
voting. 

As majority leader of the House, I take 
the responsibility involved in so schedul- 
ing the legislative program of the House. 
I do not hesitate to do so because it has 
been done for years during the time that 
I have been majority leader, and also 
when my friend, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK], was majority 
leader during the Eightieth Congress, as 
I feel properly so. 

For today we had the Consent Calen- 
dar scheduled and the bill and rule which 
is now being considered. Tomorrow we 
will have the Private Calendar and one 
bill. These matters would have to be 
taken up some time and so we are not 
wasting time today by taking up this leg- 
islation. If they are not taken up today 
and tomorrow, they will have to be taken 
up later in the week. These bills sched- 
uled for today and tomorrow are more or 
less noncontroversial, the controversial 
legislation being scheduled for the lat- 
ter part of the week. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I heartily concur in 
what the majority leader has just said, 
any other modus operandi would be in- 
tolerable. It would not be possible to 
carry on the business of the House. Re- 
cently a certain columnist arraigned 
Members on both sides for alleged ab- 
senteeism. Ordinarily, a Member of the 
House is working in his office when the 
bells ring and he finds out a quorum call 
is taking place. Ninety percent of the 
Member’s time is spent in his office or 
making calls on the various departments 
of Government or at committee meetings, 
That is the way a Member of Congress 
serves the people of his district. I ex- 
press my appreciation to the majority 
leader for what he has just said. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I felt it was my 
duty and obligation on this occasion to 
make that clear to the membership. I 
am in no way criticising, directly or 
indirectly, any Member who makes a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. But, I feel it is my duty to 
protect the Members who are away, so 
that the Recorp would reflect the true 
picture, so the people of the country may 
be advised through the press what the 
situation actually is. Those Members 
who are away today should not be criti- 
cized because of their absence in order 
to attend to matters concerning them- 
selves and their constituencies. 

Furthermore, the legislation which 
we are now considering is more or less 
noncontroversial. It would, of course, 
have to be programmed at some time and 
it should be understood by all that we 
are by no means wasting time by taking 
this legislation up now, but or. the other 
hand, we are extending the proper sort 
of consideration to our colleagues who 
may have a primary fight on their hands, 
the sort of consideration that all of us 
would likc to receive if we had a primary 
fight. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
intend to take any time on the rule, but 
I feel I might be able to clear up a few 
misunderstandings in regard to this bill. 

I would like to start from the begin- 
ning. The move to build this highway 
was initiated by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1942, Two million dollars was 
appropriated to the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration to build the highway. The 
purpose of building the highway was a 
national defense measure. It was ini- 
tiated by President Roosevelt to serve 
mainly Fort Meade, At the time this 
move was initiated the officials of the 
State of Maryland were called in and 
asked if they would cooperate with the 
Federal Government, that when the 
highway is completed to Fort Meade 
they would continue the highway on to 
Baltimore. The officials of Maryland 
agreed to do this. They agreed to build 
it under Federal specifications, that is, 
with a 400-foot right-of-way acquired 
by the State of Maryland, from Fort 
Meade into Baltimore, to conform with 
the rights-of-way acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government from Washington to 
Fort Meade. They also specified that 
there should be dual 24-foot lanes divid- 
ed not less than 100 feet, according to 
the topography of the land. The con- 
struction of this road is considerably 
more than the average State expends on 
a normal dual State highway, due to the 
width of the highway and the width of 
the rights-of-way. It is not normal that 
a State condemn property 400 feet wide 
for any particular highway. 

The Federal Government proceeded to 
secure rights-of-way from the District 
line up to a point below Jessup’s Road, 
opposite Fort Meade. The private prop- 
erty that was acquired, and also the 
Federal Government agencies in agree- 
ment, turned this road over to the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. Something 
less than $2,000,000 was spent in acquir- 
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ing and grading 6 miles of this highway, 
starting at the District line 3 miles, and 
starting from Fort Meade toward Wash- 
ington 3 miles. Of course, the war came 
on and the work was suspended, due to 
material reasons. But after the war was 
over, the State of Maryland, living up to 
to the agreement it made with the Fed- 
eral Government, has already construct- 
ed the highway, according to Govern- 
ment specifications, down to a point be- 
low what is known as Friendship Air- 
port. The State of Maryland has ac- 
quired rights-of-way in and across Jes- 
sup’s Road, where they will build a large 
underpass so that this will be a safe non- 
access highway. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. Is it not a fact that 
Maryland has just about completed her 
part of it now? It has completed about 
8 miles and has about 5 miles to com- 
plete? 

Mr. FALLON. That is correct. It has 
completed 8 miles and has about 5 miles 
to complete. The State roads commis- 
sion tell us now in the committee that 
they would have it completed in 1952. 

Mr. BEALL. And is it not further a 
fact that this road as built will not be 
of any use to anybody until it is built 
all the way in? 

Mr. FALLON. It would not be of any 
use to the Federal Government as far 
as serving this property is concerned. 
This road serves 52 square miles of Fed- 
eral property. That is only 10 square 
miles less than the whole city of Wash- 
ington. When this highway is built 
through this Government property it will 
enhance the value of this property to 
the extent that it might pay the Gov- 
ernment to build this road for nothing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Maryland has 
expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Aside from the 
explanation that the gentleman is mak- 
ing, the question has been asked as to 
why this proposal was not embraced in 
the general Federal-aid highway bill 
which is to be considered later in the 
week. Is it not true that this proposal 
for the Baltimore-Washington Parkway 
and the Suitland Parkway were embraced 
in one bill introduced in 1949? 

Mr. FALLON. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And that at 
the request of the Committee on Public 
Works, those two proposals were divorced 
on the ground that there should be sepa- 
rate treatment of each proposal, and 
thereupon Suitland was taken over un- 
der an act passed by the Congress in 
1949, and this bill was reported in a 
separate bill which was introduced in 
August 1949, following the passage of the 
Suitland highway bill. 

Mr. FALLON. That is true. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And is it not 
a'so true that one reason why this bill 
was reported separately was because the 
President recommended in his budget 
an appropriation? The committee 
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thought there should be an authoriza- 
tion before the President’s recommenda- 
tion was adopted by the Congress, al- 
though strictly not necessary, but to 
limit the appropriations. Thereupon, 
this bill was submitted presently, sub- 
mitted unanimously by the committee 
because of the fact that its construction 
had already begun and because of the 
further fact that it was unlike all other 
authorizations for parkway construction 
where work had not been begun. We 
are faced with a separate proposition 
which should be considered, and I be- 
lieve that a consideration of this bill 
on its merits will show that there is no 
conflict between this bill and the reg- 
ular Federal Aid Authorization Act. 

Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. It should be pointed 
out that the highway passes through 
five different Federal reservations and 
properties in about half of the distance 
between here and Fort Meade. 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman from 
Michigan is right. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. What 
concerns me is whether or not this is 
going to prove to be a precedent for the 
enlargement of all these other highways 
running out of Washington, whether 
they be in Maryland or Virginia. Will it 
be the future policy of the Government 
to construct four-lane highways on 
Route 29 to the northeast, or Route 240 
to the west? 

Mr. FALLON. I do not think so. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Minnesota should have been asked and 
that it is a matter that gave a number of 
us some concern. The gentleman from 
Maryland says he does not think it will 
set a precedent, but the fact remains 
that the Federal Government has con- 
structed and paid for the construction of 
about one-third of the road from here 
to Fort Belvoir; the fact remains that 
the Federal Government has paid for 
the construction and building of the 
highways that go into Virginia and 
around the Pentagon; the fact remains 
that the Federal Government paid for 
the construction of the Mount Vernon 
Boulevard; the fact remains that the 
Federal Government pays for the con- 
struction of all parkways within the na- 
tional parks and the District of Co- 
lumbia; all parkways in the District are 
constructed by the Federal Government, 

Mr. DONDERO. The question asked 
by the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN] was exactly the ques- 
tion I raised in the committee. We dis- 
cussed other projects and features, but 
were advised that no precedent was set. 

Mr. FALLON. I may say to the gentle- 


man from Michigan that if he will 


remember, at that time I said that this 
is quite a different category because the 
Federal Government is coming in and 
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asking the State to do a thing; it is not 
a case of the State coming to the Federal 
Government and asking the Federal 
Government for something. 

Mr. VORYS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Is there involved in this 
plan any arrangement to bypass Balti- 
more, or will we still have to spend an 
hour trying to get through Baltimore? 

Mr. FALLON. That too came out in 
the committee, and I will explain that 
to the gentleman. Baltimore City has 
an appropriation now under a law 
passed last year to spend $20,000,000 on 
the first leg of a highway bypassing 
Baltimore. In addition to that, an 
announcement was made by the Gover- 
nor 2 weeks ago that when the Chesa- 
peake bridge is completed, which will be 
2 years from now, it is their intention 
to take this highway across and under 
the Patapsco River into the Philadel- 
phia road as in the Federal plan, and 
is planning to bypass Baltimore City. In 
addition to that, we have one leg of the 
bypass completed. 

Mr. VORYS. What the gentleman 
has to say about Baltimore and Mary- 
land is most persuasive with me in ask- 
ing the Federal Government to partici- 
pate. 

Mr. FALLON. And I may also say 
that a new highway is being built now 
from Annapolis into Washington, a new 
dual highway, in which the Federal 
Government will not be asked to con- 
tribute one single cent. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland 
yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to compliment 
my friend the gentleman from Mary- 
land on the able presentation he is mak- 
ing; I intend to support him on the 
pending rule. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. In passing 
this type of legislation is a precedent 
set for other States and cities to ask 
for like aid? 

Mr. FALLON. No precedent is set. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Can the 
gentleman cite similar instances in 
which these provisions prevail? 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] just went 
into great detail on the different park- 
ways in and around Washington which 
the Federal Government has constructed 
literally at its own cost. However, the 
Federal Government is not paying the 
entire bill because in this case with a 
cost of $30,000,000, the State of Mary- 
land is paying $15,000,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. All these 
highways, though, were constructed by 
the military. 

Mr. FALLON. Under the Highway 
Act, Maryland can get a 50 percent Fed- 
eral contribution on such a highway, 
and that is exactly what this bill does. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. WILSON], 
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Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, being the first Member today to raise 
the point of order that a quorum was not 
present, I want to say that I was first 
provoked to do that by a slight misunder- 
standing as to a ruling of the Chair. 
However, in view of the fact that legis- 
lation of such importance, involving a 
large sum of money, smelling decidedly 
like pork, is being called up, I do not 
think it should be considered in a cam- 
paign year without a quorum being pres- 
ent to decide on the merits of such legis- 
lation. I think we should have a quorum 
on the floor before legislation involving 
so many millions of dollars is considered. 
In all fairness to the taxpayers who are 
going to dole out the millions for this 
highway to Pimlico and Laurel, to the 
race tracks, and to reelect perhaps or 
assist in reelecting people to high office 
in the State of Maryland, in view of the 
fact that the taxpayers are already fi- 
nancing a junket for High Tax H., who 
is now traveling across the country, I 
think it is highly improper that this 
legislation be considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I can go along with the state- 
ment that business must be scheduled 
for consideration and that we all desire 
that everyone who has a primary should 
have full opportunity of attending and 
advising with his people. But when 
there is important legislation or legisla- 
tion calling for the expenditure of $15,- 
000,000, and when the gentleman who 
scheduled this legislation knows that 
many Members of the House will be 
away, not only for attendance at their 
primary campaign and to conduct their 
primary campaigns, but, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason] said, 
when 145 of them are attending a po- 
litical meeting in Chicago, at which 
President Truman is making a nonpoliti- 
cal speech then important legislation 
calling for the expenditure of this 
amount of money should be postponed 
so that the membership of the House 
may be present and vote. Iam sure the 
gentlemen in Chicago who are enjoying 
this Democratic celebration would like to 
be here and assist in seeing that the 
money is appropriated for proper pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. WILSON] re- 
ferred to this road being built to the race 
tracks for gambling purposes, They are 
spending 4,500,000 francs to build a gam- 
bling casino over there in France with 
ECA funds. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I heard 
the gentleman speak about that this 
morning. I assume it does not meet 
with his approval. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scrivner], 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
it that the gentleman from Kansas is 
the one to whom the majority leader re- 
ferred a moment ago as raising the point 
of order that a quorum was not present. 
I raised that point of order and properly 
so because in the Second District of 
Kansas $15,000,000 is important busi- 
ness. When we have a piece of legis- 
lation authorizing the expenditure of 
that sum of money I felt, and I still feel, 
that a quorum should be present for the 
consideration of the rule bringing up a 
measure authorizing the spending of that 
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much money. In the weeks just passed“ 


we members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee were toiling here day in and day 
out trying to save money for the tax- 
payers. Now we see a piece of legisla- 
tion brought in here which would au- 
thorize more money after an hour’s de- 
liberation than we were able to save ina 
week’s time. I was absolutely right 
when I made the point of order that a 
quorum was not present. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
0 of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 166] 
Addonizio Davis, Wis, Hoffman, II. 
Allen, Calif. Dawson Holifield 
Anderson, Calif.Deane Howell 
Andresen, DeGraffenried Huber 
August H. Delaney Jackson, Calif. 
Angell Dingell Jackson, Wash. 
Barden Dollinger James 
Barrett, Pa. Dolliver Javits 
Battle Donohue Jenison 
Biemiller Jennings 
g Doyle Jones, N. C. 
Bolton, Ohio Eaton Judd 
Boykin Eberharter Kearns 
Bramblett Ellsworth Kelley, Pa 
Breen Engel, Mich. Kelly, N. Y 
Bryson Feighan Keogh 
Buchanan Fenton Kerr 
Buckley, III. Fernandez Kilburn 
Buckley, N. T. Flood Kirwan 
Bul e Frazier Klein 
Burke Fulton Kunkel 
Burnside Gamble Lane 
Burton Gary Lanham 
Byrne, N. Y. Gavin, Pa. Latham 
Canfield Gillette LeCompte 
Carlyle Gilmer inski 
Gordon Lichtenwalter 
Gorski d 
Case, N. J. Graham Linehan 
Case, S. Dax. Granahan Lovre 
Cavalcante Green Lyle 
Celler Gwinn McCarthy 
Chatham Hale McConnell 
Chesney Hall, McCull 
Chiperfield Leonard W. McDonough 
Christop! Halleck McGrath 
Chudoff Hand McKinnon 
Clemente Hare . 
e, Hart McMillen, II. 
Corbett Harvey McSween! 
Coudert Hays, Ohio Magee 
Crosser Hébert Marcantonio 
Cunningham Heffernan Martin, Iowa 
Dague Heller Meyer 
Davenport Herlong Miles 
Davies, N. Y. Herter Miller, Calif, 
Davis, Tenn, Hoeven Miller, Md. 
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Mitchell Quinn Stockman 
Monroney Rabaut Sutton 
Morgan Ramsay Taber 
Morrison Redden Taylor 
Morton Rhodes Towe 
Multer Ribicoff Wadsworth 
Murphy Rich Walsh 
Nixon Riehlman Walter 
Norton Rivers Weichel 
O'Brien, Til. Robeson Welch 
O'Hara, Minn. Rodino Wheeler 
O'Neill Roosevelt Whitaker 
O'Toole Sabath White, Calif. 
Passman White, Idaho 
Patterson Saylor Wick 
Pfeifer, Scott, Hardie Widnall 
Joseph L. Scott, Wigglesworth 
Pfeiffer, Hugh D., Jr. Wolverton 
Will Shafer Wood 
Philbin Shelley Woodhouse 
Phillips, Tenn, Sheppard Yates 
Plumley Simpson, Pa. Young 
Potter Smith, Ohio Zablocki 
Poulson ey 
Powell 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and 
twenty-three Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I make a point of order against the vote 
on the ground that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The roll call is automatic. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 194, nays 32, not voting 206, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 167] 
YEAS—194 

Abbitt Doughton Jonas 
Abernethy Durham Jones, Ala. 
Albert Elliott Jones, Mo. 
Allen, II. Elston Karst 
Allen, La, Evins Karsten 
Anderson, Calif.Fallon Kee 
Andrews Fellows Kennedy 
Arends 8 — 3 — 
Aspinall Foga y 
Auchincloss Forand King 
Bailey Ford Kruse 
Baring Fugate Larcade 
Bates, Ky. Furcolo LeFevre 
Bates, Mass. Garmatz Lemke 
Beall Ga Lodge 
Beckworth Golden Lucas 
Bennett, Fla. Good ch 
Bennett, Mich. Gore McCarthy 
Bishop Gossett McCormack 
Blackney Granger McGregor 
Blatnik Grant McGuire 
Boggs, Del. Gregory McSweeney 
Boggs, Guill Mack, III. 
Bolton, Md. Hagen Mack, Wash. 
Bonner 1, Madden 
Bosone Edwin Arthur Mahon 
Brehm Harden eld 
Brooks Hardy 
Brown, Ga. Harris Martin, Mass. 
Brown, Ohio Harrison n 

ck Harvey Merrow 
Burke Havenner 
Burleson Hays, Ark, Morris 
Camp Hedri Moulder 
Cannon Heselton Murdock 
Chelf Hill Murray, Tenn. 
Colmer Hinshaw Nelson 
Combs Hobbs Nicholson 
Cooley Holmes Noland 
Cooper Hope Norrell 
Cox Horan O’Brien, Mich. 
Crawford Huber O'Hara, II. 

Irving O'Sullivan 

Davis, Ga. Jacobs Fatman 
Denton J Patten 
D'Ewart Jensen Perkins 
Dondero Johnson 


Pickett Secrest Tollefson 
Poage Short Trimble 
Polk Sikes Underwood 
Preston Simpson, Il. Van Zandt 
Price Sims Velde 
Priest Smith, Va. Vinson 
Rains Spence Vorys 
Rankin 8 Vursell 
Reed, III. Steed Wagner 
Richards Stigler Werdel 
Rogers, Fla. Sullwan Whittington 
Rogers, Mass. Tackett Wier 
Rooney Talle Williams 
Sadowski Tauriello Willis 
St. George Teague Wilson, Okla. 
Sanborn Wilson, Tex. 
Sasscer Thompson Wolcott 
Scudder Thornberry W. 
NAYS—32 
Andersen, Hull Phillips, Calif. 
H. Carl Kean Reed, N. Y. 
Barrett, Wyo. Kearney Rees 
Byrnes, Wis. Keating Scrivner 
Clevenger Keefe Smith, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. Macy Smith, Wis. 
Cotton Marshall Stefan 
Curtis Miller, Nebr, Whitten 
Davis, Wis. Murray, Wis. Wilson, Ind, 
Gross Norblad 
Hoffman, Mich. O'Konski Withrow 
NOT VOTING—206 
Addonizio Gilmer Murphy 
Allen, Calif. Gordon Nixon 
Andresen, Gorski Norton 
August H. Graham O'Brien, II. 
Angell Granahan O'Hara, Minn, 
Barden Green O'Neill 
Barrett, Pa Gwinn O'Toole 
Battle Hale Pace 
Bentsen Hall, Passman 
Biemiller Leonard W. Patterson 
lling Halleck Pfeifer, 
Bolton, Ohio Hand J 
Boykin Hare Pfeiffer, 
Bramblett Hart Will 
Breen Hays, Ohio Philbin 
Bryson bert Phillips, Tenn, 
Heffernan Plumley 
Buckley, III. Heller tter 
Buckley, N. T. Herlong Poulson 
Bulwinkle Herter Powell 
Burnside Hoeven 
Burton Hoffman, l. Rabaut 
Byrne, N. Y. Holifield 
Canfield Howell Redden 
Carlyle Jackson, Calif. 
Carnahan Jackson, Wash. Rhodes 
Carroll James Ribicoff 
Case, N. J. Javits Rich 
Case, S. Dak, Jenison Rlehlman 
Cavalcante Jennings Rivers 
Celler Jones, N. ©. Robeson, Jr, 
Chatham Judd 0 
Chesney Kearns Roosevelt 
Chiperfield Kelley, Pa. Sabath 
Christopher Kelly, N. Y. Sadlak 
Chudoff Ki Saylor 
Clemente Kilburn Scott, Hardie 
Cole, Kans. Kirwan Scott, 
Corbett Klein Hugh D., Ir. 
Coudert Kunkel Shafer 
Crook Lane Shelley 
Cunningham Lanham Sheppard 
e Latham Simpson, Pa, 
Davenport LeCompte Smathers 
Davies, N. Y. Lesinski Smith, Ohio 
Davis, Tenn. Lichtenwalter S ey 
Dawson d 
ane Linehan Sutton 
DeGraffenried Lovre Taber 
Delaney Lyle Taylor 
Dingell McConnell Towe 
Dollinger McCulloch Wadsworth 
Dolliver McDonough Walsh 
Donohue McGrath Walter 
Douglas McKinnon Weichel 
Doyle McMillan, S. C. Welch 
Eaton McMillen, Ill. Wheeler 
Eberharter Magee Whitaker 
h Marcantonio White, Calif. 
Engel, Mich. Martin, Iowa te, Idaho 
Engle, Calif. Meyer Wickersham 
Feighan Michener Widnall 
Fenton Miles Wigglesworth 
Fisher Miller, Calif. Wolverton 
Flood Miller, Md, ‘ood. 
Frazier Mitchell Woodhouse 
Fulton Monroney Tates 
Gamble Morgan Yi 
Gary Morrison Zablocki 
Gavin Morton 
Gillette Multer 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following A motion to reconsider was laid on the Spence Tollefson Whittington 
irs: Staggers ‘Trimble Wier 
3 table. Steed Underwood Willis 
Until further notice: The doors were opened. Sullivan Van Zandt Wilson, Okla, 
Mr. Keogh with Mr. Wolverton. THE BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON PARKWAY Tals A teen ae sel 
Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr. Towe. Tenian A —.— ton 
Mir. Breen with Mr. Canfield. Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, Teuriello Virsal Woar 
Mr. Murphy with Mr. Eaton. I move that the House resolve itself into thompson White iano CA 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Case of the Committee of the Whole House on Thornberry Whitten 
New Jersey. the State of the Union for the considera- NAYS—29 
Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Weichel. tion of the bill (H. R. 5990) to provide Andersen, Kean Ries 
Ph ge with Mr. Simpson of Penn- for the development, administration, and H. Carl Kearney Scrivner 
3 maintenance of the Baltimore-Washing- Byrnes, Wis. Keating Smith, Kans, 
6 ton Parkway in the State of Maryland as Coen: Macy — A 
Mr. Heller with Mr. Judd. an extension of the park system of the Curtis Miller, Nebr. Velde 
Mr. Delaney with Mr. Taber, District of Columbia and its environs by Pavis, Wis. Murray, Wis. Werdel 
Mr. Quinn with Mr. Taylor. the Secretary of the Interior, and other G'S Nich. Boni nen aie 
Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Wigglesworth. purposes. Hull Reed. N. Y. Withrow 
Mr. Klein with Mr. Wadsworth. The SPEAKER. 
Mr. Davenport with Mr. Hardie Scott. the A The question is on NOT VOTING—211 
Mr. Chudoff with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 2 Addonizio Gordon Murphy 
Mr. Green with Mr. William L. Pfeiffer. The question was taken; and on a Allen, Calif. Gorski Nixon 
Mr. Dollinger with Mr. Coudert. division (demanded by Mr. WILSON of grey genat 8 
Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. Indiana) there were —ayes 119, noes 14. Angel! Green O'Hara, Minn. 
si r nent A af Co Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- Arenda oo 3 
. Helterna. aon Q a er, I object to the vote on the ground on < oe 
— A tt, pa. Hall, Pa 
es . Cavalcante with Mr. Allen of Califor- there is not a quorum present, and make Biene F 
Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Latham. the point of order that a quorum is not Boggs, La. Halleck Patterson 
Mr. Doyle with Mr. Chiperfield. prenant, Batten Oho Hare. — Te 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Hand. The SPEAKER. A quorum is not Boykin Harris Pfeiffer, 
Mr. Welch with Mr. Hoffman of Ilinois. 55 present. The roll call is automatic. The Bramblett Hart 3 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Jackson of Cali- Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- Breen Harvey = 
» WD i 
fomnia. „son of Washington with mr, Seant at Arms will notify absent Mem- See, n E see. 
James bers, and the Clerk will call the roll. Buckley, Il. Heffernan Plumley 
Mr. Multer with Mr. Jenison. The question was taken; and there Buckley, N. Y. Helens 3 
Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Stockman. were—yeas 192, nays 29, not voting 211, Burke Herter Powell 
Mr. McGrath with Mr. Gwinn. as follows: Burnside Hoeven Quinn 
Mr. Ribicoff with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. [Roll No. 168] Burton Hoffman, ll. Rabaut 
Mr. White of California with Mr. Halleck. Byrne, N. Y. Holifield Ramsay 
Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Fulton. YEAS—192 Pes i orth Redden 
Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Gamble. Abbitt Fellows McCarthy Canal 888 
Mr. Bolling with Mr. Ellsworth. Abernethy Fernandez McCormack Carroll James Ribicoff 
Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cor- Albert Fogarty McGregor Case, N. J Javits Rich 
bett. 2 — 5 Zanna 3 Case, S. Dak., Jenison Richards 
Mr. Hare with Mr. Patterson. Anderson, Calif. Fugate Mack, Il. po sag: snus 5 . 
Mr. Battle with Mr. Poulson. Andrews Furcolo Mack, Wash. pe ee „ 
Mr. Granahan with Mr. Shafer. mall Garmatz Madden Chesney Kearns Rodino 
Mr. O'Toole with Mr. Kearns. Auchincloss Sathings Mahon Chiperfield Kee Roosevelt 
Mr. Biemiller with Mr. Rich, Bailey Golden Mansfield Chudoff Kelley, Pa Sabath 
Mr. Stanley with Mr. Sadlak. a a E 3 Clemente Kelly, N. T. Sadlak 
Mr. Buchanan with Mr. Engel of Michigan. Bates Ky yo. Gossett Martin, Mass Cole, Kans. Keogh Sar i 
Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Fenton. Bates, Mass, Granger Asen e Euburn ee 
Mr. Yates with Mr. McCulloch. Battle Grant Merrow T Klein Hugh D „Jr. 
Mr. Zablocki with Mr. McDonough, Beall Gregory Michener Cunningham Kunkel Shafer 
Mr. Gordon with Mr. Lovre. Beckworth Guill e Lane Shelley 
Mr. de Graffenried with Mr. Angell. nnana 3 Hagen Morris Davenport Lanham Sheppard 
Mr. Feighan with Mr. Martin of Iowa. an ms Hall, Moulder Davies, N. X. Latham Simpson, Pa. 
n Edwin Arthur Murdock Davis, Tenn, LeCompte Smathers 
Mr. Magee with Mr. Kilburn. Bishop Harden Murray, Tenn L! Smith, Ohig 
Mr. Frazier with Mr. Meyer. Blackney Hardy Nelson | ober Lichtenwalter Stanley 
Mr. McKinnon with Mr. Kunkel. Blatnik Harrison Nicholson DeGraffenried d Stigler 
Mr. Young with Mr. Michener. Boggs, Del Havenner Noland Delaney Linehan S 
Mr. Redden with Mr. Nixon. Bolton, Md. Hays, Ark Norrell 1 Lovre Sutton 
Mr. Philbin with Mr. O Hara of Minnesota, Bonner Hedrick O'Brien, Mich. Hollinger Lyle Taber 
Bosone Heselton O'Hara, tl Dolliver McConnell Taylor 
Mr. Donohue with Mr. Potter. Brehm Hill O'Sullivan Doch pa Thomas 
Mr. Deane with Mr. Plumley. Brooks Patman Deusen: McDonough Towe 
Mr. Chesney with Mr. Riehlman. Brown, Ga. Hobbs Patten Doyle McGrath Wadsworth 
Mr. Buckley of Illinois with Mr, Widnall. Po na Fones Sect Eaton McKinnon 0. Walsh 
Mr. O'Neill with Mr. August H. Andresen. Burleson H ick Eberharter Millan a 
Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Bramblett. Camp Bubar 212 Elsworth | — LL.” Weichel 
Mr. Boykin with Mr. Case of South Dakota. Cannon Irving Polk Enge. Calif; Marcantonio Wheeler 
Mr, Linehan with Mr. Cunningham. Chelf Jacobs Preston Feighan © Martin, Iowa Whitaker 
Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Dolliver 8 her Jenkins Price Fenton Meyer White, Calif. 
$ x s Cole, N. Y. Jensen Priest Fisher Miles Wickersham 
Mr. Sutton with Mr. Hale. Colmer Johnson Rains Flood Miller, Calif. Widnall 
Mr. Gary with Mr. Herter. Combs Jonas Rankin Frazier Miller. Md. N Wigglesworth 
Mr. Gorski with Mr. Hoeven. Cooley Jones, Ala, Reed, Ill Fulton Mitchell Wolverton 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Jennings. 88 e Mo. maces. iie Gamble Monroney Wood 
Mr. Hart with Mr. Smith of Ohio. Crawford Karsten 8 Sey Maree ee 
Mr. Hays of Ohio with Mr. Cole of Kansas. Crook Kennedy Sadowski Gillette Morton Young 
Mr. Holifield with Mr. Phillips of Ten- Davis, Ga. Kerr St. George Gilmer Multer Zablocki 
nessee. Denton Kilday Sanborn 
Ai ia King ere So the motion was agreed to. 
Mr. O'KonsKī, Mr. Kearney, Mr. Boughton 2 ee The Clerk announced the following 
KEEFE, and Mr. REED of New York Durham LeFevre Short pairs: 
changed their vote from “aye” to “no.” Elliott Lemke es Until further notice: 
The result of the vote was announced Elston — Simpson, Tl Mr. Hébert with Mr. Fulton. 
as above recorded, Fallon Lynch Smith, Va. Mr. Buchanan with Mr. Fenton. 
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McGrath with Mr. Case of New Jersey. 
. Hays of Ohio with Mr. Chiperfield. 

. Burnside with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 

. Herlong with Mr. McCulloch, 

. Dingell with Mr. Wolverton. 

. Howell with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Judd. 
Kirwan with Mr. Kearns. 

. Lanham with Mr, Jackson of California, 
Lind with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois, 
Lyle with Mr. James. 

Morgan with Mr. Dolliver. 

Murphy with Mr. Allen of California, 
McKinnon with Mr. August H. Andre- 


EES EEE EEE 


sen. 

Mr. Monroney with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Redden with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Stigler with Mr. Gillette. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. O'Hara of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Kunkel. 

Mr. Heller with Mr. Plumiey. 

Mr. Jackson of Washington with Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Pfeiffer. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Magee with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Welch with Mr. Hand. 

Mr. Chesney with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Buckley of Illinois with Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Towe. 

N. Feighan with Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Gary with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Dague. 

Mr, Frazier with Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Gordon with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Linehan with Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Angell. 

Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Walsh with Mrs. Bolton of Ohio. 

Mr. Rhodes with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Hare with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Engel of Michigan. 

Mr. Dollinger with Mr. Phillips of Cali- 


Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Ribicoff with Mr. Hardie Scott. 

Mr. Breen with Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Stanley with Mr. Poulson. 

Mr. Bolling with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Nixon. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Pat- 
terson. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 

Mr. Chudoff with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Granahan with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. Har- 


Mr. Cavalcante with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr, Davenport with Mr. Jenison. 

Mr. Deane with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. deGraffenried with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Engle of California with Mr. Bramblett. 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Lovre. 
Mr. Doyle with Mr. Lichtenwalter. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Addonizio with Mr. Phillips of Tennes- 


Mr. Biemiller with Mr. Sadlak. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr, Boykin with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr. Smith of 
Ohio. 


Mr. Crawrorp changed his vote from 
“present” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5990, with Mr. 
Houser in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill, known 
as the Baltimore-Washington Parkway 
bill, is an authorization bill. It was 
carefully considered by the Committee 
on Public Works for two sessions of the 
Congress, and has been unanimously re- 
ported to the House. 

I judge from the remarks thus far 
made that some Members of the House 
feel that this project should be author- 
ized in the general Federal Aid Act of 
1950. In that they are mistaken. When 
the House considers it, that bill will pro- 
vide for authorizations for parkways that 
have already been authorized, and limit 
the amounts of the authorizations. 

For instance, the authorizations for 
roads in Indian lands were made by a 
separate act, dated May 26, 1928. The 
authorizations made for roads in the na- 
tional parks and for national monu- 
ments were made by a separate act April 
9, 1924. The authorization for the Blue 
Ridge Parkway was made by a separate 
act of August 14, 1947. 

In the Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, a bill was introduced to provide for 
the Federal Government’s taking over 
and completing the Suitland Parkway 
and the Baltimore-Washington Park- 
way. The House Committee on Public 
Works reported favorably on the Suit- 
land Parkway because it had been com- 
pleted. They amended the bill so as to 
eliminate the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway. The Suitland Parkway bill was 
passed by the Congress. 

I say that the first ground of opposi- 
tion today, that this bill should have 
been considered as a part of the Federal 
aid highway authorization bill, later this 
week falls to the ground because previ- 
ous parkway authorizations, and I have 
named at least one of them, have been 
considered by special acts, as is being 
done in the pending bill. 

It may surprise those who have thus 
far manifested opposition on the so- 
called ground of economy when I say 
that the pending authorization bill will 
promote economy and in all probability 
reduce authorizations rather than in- 
crease them for the completion of this 
project. I make that statement for this 
reason: This parkway was authorized by 
a directive of the President of the United 
States on September 9, 1942, and the 
President allocated $2,000,000 for its con- 
struction from unobligated National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act funds to the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration. Under the 
rules of the House this is a public work 
that is under construction and, if appro- 
priations were made without any further 
authorization a point of order could not 
be made against those appropriations. 

This bill under consideration limits the 
amount of appropriations that can be 
made to $13,000,000. Without this au- 
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thorization bill there would be no limit 
on the appropriations. 

There are other restrictions and limi- 
tations in the pending bill that would 
promote economy and that would pre- 
vent other appropriations that might be 
made. I refer among other things to 
the matter of rights-of-way. The bill 
provides for rights-of-way through 
Greenbelt and other Government reser- 
vations to be turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Interior without costs. 

This bill was not loosely reported by 
the Committee on Public Works. The 
committee went into every phase of it. 
I make the statement that this bill is 
in line with the policy under the Federal 
aid highway authorization bill already 
reported to the House and to be con- 
sidered as scheduled later this week. 

Moreover the leadership, and they 
need no defense at my hands, has kept 
faith with the House. Last Thursday 
the acting majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST], in 
response to a question by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], 
stated this bill would be up for consid- 
eration today. 

As to the merits of the bill, permit me 
to say one of the most congested high- 
ways in the United States is between 
Washington and Baltimore. The most 
traveled highway in the world is between 
Philadelphia and New York City, and the 
road from Philadelphia to Washington is 
but a continuation. You may perhaps 
insist, and I will agree with you, that the 
most important road in the world is the 
one that goes by your front door. Last 
year, 1949, seven to eight hundred people 
were injured on the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Boulevard. There is just one high- 
way between Washington and Baltimore. 
Two of the greatest railroad systems in 
the United States, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania, are required to 
carry the traffic from Washington to 
Baltimore and then on to New York. The 
existing Washington-Baltimore Boule- 
vard is so congested that it cannot be 
widened or enlarged. This bill, which 
has had the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works in the Eightieth 
Congress, under the chairmanship of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. DONDERO], and has been reported 
and which is now before you, would in 
the opinion of the committee promote 
economy because the rights-of-way have 
already been acquired and paid for to 
the amount of about $440,000, and be- 
cause the bill provides for rights-of-way 
without costs through Government res- 
ervations. 

Under the terms of this bill the other 
rights-of-way, as a result of the amend- 
ments to the bill, are to be contributed 
to the Federal Government, either by the 
State of Maryland or from existing Fed- 
eral reservations. We have put every 
safeguard around the bill, There are two 
main railroads, as I have sail, between 
Washington and Baltimore. There is 
only one highway which it is most ex- 
pensive to enlarge or widen. Those who 
have studied the problem of highways in 
this country know that there is one thing 
which is absolutely apparent, and that 
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is the need for more four-lane highways. 
We need more four-lane highways be- 
tween congested centers of population. 
I have been a student of this question 
fora good many years. This isin reality 
a national-defense road. This road was 
started in 1942, and ‘f this is not a na- 
tional-defense road from here to Fort 
Meade and the other Federal reserva- 
tions, it would be difficult to point one 
out. It was essential when it was 
started, during the war, and now is 
greatly needed. 

Under the Federal aid to highways 
bill, which we are recommending to you, 
we are saying when the Federal Govern- 
ment collects $1,500,000,000 in taxes from 
the auto users of this country and we are 
only authorizing $500,000,000 annually, 
there should be an increase in the Fed- 
eral contribution to these main defense 
and interregional thoroughfares. 

For 18.8 miles from Washington to 
Fort Meade the rights-of-way have 
already been acquired. Keep in mind 
that the rights-of-way for defense high- 
ways in many cases cost a great deal 
more than the construction of the high- 
way itself. The rights-of-way do not 
have to be paid for. The grading has 
already been done 4 miles from the Dis- 
trict line toward Fort Meade, with 3 miles 
from Fort Meade toward Washington. 
The parkway is to be supplemented by a 
four-lane highway by the State of Mary- 
land which is under construction now 
from Baltimore to Fort Meade at a cost 
of $14,000,000. Maryland is using Fed- 
eral funds to match State funds. The 
Federal Government puts up $7,000,000 
of that and the State of Maryland 
$7,000,000. Isay this bill would promote 
economy under the rules of the House 
because under the rules of the House 
there would be no limitation on the 
amount that could be appropriated. We 
have put a limitation of $13,000,000 here, 
while we know that they might spend 
more than that without that limitation; 
$13,000,000 plus $14,000,000 expended by 
Maryland makes a total of $27,000,000. 

Under the Federal Aid to Highways 
bill for defense or interregional highways 
it is contemplated the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay three-fourths, or 75 
percent, whether the road goes through 
Jackson, or Vicksburg, as it does in 
Mississippi or the road east and west 
through those two cities goes, or whether 
it is on the interregional or defense sys- 
tem in any other State. So in the cir- 
cumstances it does strike me that this 
separate bill reported some thirty days 
before we reported the Federal-aid-to- 
highways bill merits your favorable con- 
sideration, especially since the Presi- 
dent of the United States has requested 
an appropriation of $3,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year. It was unanimously 
reported by our committee. I personally 
feel the bill should be considered before 
we bring in the Highway Act of 1950 so 
as to put a limitation on it before there 
was an appropriation for the current 
year to provide for additional necessary 
highway needs between Washington and 
Baltimore. The bill was carefully con- 
sidered and unanimously reported and 
I respectfully submit the bill should be 
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unanimously passed by the House be- 
cause it is absolutely in line with the 
appropriations which we authorized and 
the legislation that has been proposed 
and heretofore supported so far as the 
construction of highways in our national 
defense of interregional system is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HINSHAW. One of the basic 
principles of major highway construc- 
tion in these times is that the major 
highway shall bypass heavily congested 
areas, or that the through travel will be 
able to bypass those areas. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I anticipate the 
gentleman’s question. I have said that 
the only highway between Washington 
and Baltimore, 1,100 miles from where 
I live and the district I represent, can- 
not be widened. It is a four-lane high- 
way. It is proposed to go about 3 or 4 
miles from that road, but not in a ter- 
ritory that is so populous, and put this 
main thoroughfare through at a total 
cost of $13,000,000. If you undertake 
to widen the present thoroughfare to 
make it an eight-lane highway, I hesi- 
tate to hazard a guess as to what the 
cost might be, but it would be many 
times the cost of the present bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will this highway 
join onto route 40 bypassing Baltimore? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Nobody is any 
more anxious than I am to bypass Bal- 
timore, or every other city where there 
is a bottleneck. You have heard the 
statement of the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. FalLox] with respect to the 
cost of undertaking to bypass Balti- 
more, and they are undertaking to do 
that work. They have issued bonds, as 
I understand it, for that purpose. Per- 
sonally, I would like to see them bypass 
Baltimore. Moreover, the matter of by- 
passing large cities is not a matter alto- 
gether of not going through those cities. 
In cities like Cleveland, and other large 
cities, it is often a matter of acquiring 
at less cost so-called slum areas. But, 
bypass or not, whether you go around 
or go through, this type of highway or 
parkway construction is essential if you 
8 bypassing, within or without the 
cities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be glad 
to take further time to yield to any 
member of the committee who desires 
to ask questions. 

Will the gen- 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. What percent- 
age of the land will be Government- 
owned land in the District of Columbia, 
and what percentage will be in private 
or State land? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is a fair 
question, and I will again state that all 
of the privately owned land in the 
stretch of about 3 miles from the District 
line has already been acquired under 
money that President Roosevelt set aside 
in 1942. That in the District of Colum- 
bia, and from about 3 miles from where 
the construction now starts on Defense 
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Road, this bill provides that Greenbelt 
and other reservations shall transfer the 
title of the land so that there is no ex- 
pense for rights-of-way whatsoever, 
All rights-of-way of private lands have 
been acquired. All other rights-of-way 
are through Government-owned lands 
and the transfer of these lands is pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. You are going to build 
approximately 19 miles of highway? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. Seven 
miles of the grading has already been 
done. The cost will be approximately 
$15,000,000. The cost will be a total of 
$15,000,000, or $13,000,000 as authorized. 

Mr. GROSS. How much is that per 
mile? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That will aver- 
age about $680,000 a mile against about 
$450,000 a mile for the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, although costs of construction 
have increased at least 200 percent since 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike was con- 
structed. Just a few days ago we had 
testimony that in congested centers in 
the State of New Jersey it is costing, in 
some areas, as much as $5,000,000 per 
mile to construct a throughway and 
some parts of a parkway are costing 
more than $1,000,000 per mile. The cost 
of the proposed parkway to the Federal 
Government will be less than the cost to 
the Federal Government if the present 
four-lane highway were to be increased 
to an eight-lane highway. The proposed 
bill is the most practical provision for 
increased highway facilities with Federal 
aid from Washington to Baltimore. 

Mr. GROSS. But will the distin- 
guished gentleman not agree with me 
that you are not building this through a 
5 area on the Government end 
of it? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I agree that 
while the Baltimore-Washington Park- 
way is not being built through as con- 
gested an area as along the existing Bal- 
timore Boulevard, it nevertheless will 
serve a great many people with proper 
accesses who are on Government res- 
ervations. Sixty-five hundred employees 
do not live on the reservation at Fort 
Meade. Beltsville has 2,500 employees 
but only about 40 families live on the 
grounds. Greenbelt has a population of 
7,000 who would use the Parkway. The 
Greenbelt and the Beltsville reservation 
center are to transfer rights-of-way. 
The proposed parkway does pass through 
a rugged country. The grading will be 
expensive. The accesses will be expen- 
sive. There will be one crossing over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. There will be 
some 13 other installations that are ex- 
pensive. The. committee believes that 
the estimated cost of $13,000,000 is fair 
and reasonable. It is far less than the 
total cost now being paid for the 90-mile 
extension that is being made to the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. That extension 
is costing, as I am advised, about a mil- 
lion dollars a mile. Moreover, some 15 
years ago, without the right-of-way, as 
I recall, the 160 miles of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike cost $70,000,600 or about 
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$450,000 a mile. The proposed parkway 
will be in keeping with the other park- 
ways in the District of Columbia, It 
will be comparable to the Suitland Park- 
way. It will provide for reaching mili- 
tary and other Government installations 
with protection to the public. It will 
certainly more than double the present 
capacity of the Baltimore Boulevard. 

The cost of highway construction has 
increased in 15 years. Many miles in 
parkways being constructed today in 
other jurisdictions cost over $1,000,000 a 
mile. 

The proposed parkway will not only 
be used by Washington and by Baltimore 
and by the Government reservations, but 
it will be used by the people of the United 
States who travel between Washington 
and Baltimore where additional highway 
facilities are probably more greatly 
needed than in any other part of the 
United States. 

Finally, on account of Fort Meade, 
Beltsville, and other Federal reserva- 
tions, there will not be precedent for the 
construction of parkways where there 
are no military establishments or Gov- 
ernment reservations, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired, 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think anybody 
j this House who knows anything about 
my record over the last 18 years will ac- 
cuse me of being a spender. I have been 
far the other way. The record will show 
that I voted against all foreign spending 
except where it provided clothes and 
food for women and children abroad, im- 
mediately after the end of World War II. 

We are considering a bill here today 
for a good road. Good roads in our 
modern day are as essential as the auto- 
mobiles which travel them. Perhaps 
this bill may not present exactly the 
same road program as passes through 
your district. We are presented with a 
condition different from the ordinary 
road program. A condition which satis- 
fied my opposition to this bill at first, 
Iam not only in favor of it, but our com- 
mittee unanimously reported this bill to 
the House. We have 18.8 miles of road- 
way, a large portion of which traverses 
through land owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; five Federal reservations would 
be served by this road. Part of the road 
is already constructed or graded. The 
State of Maryland is now constructing 
its portion. At the end of the Federal 
portion of this highway is a military in- 
stallation, Fort Meade. Some people 
object to this bill because the Federal 
Government will pay more than 50 per- 
cent of the cost, as we do throughout the 
Nation where we have the State-Federal 
highway program. We have precedent 
for this project in the Fort Belvoir and 
Mount Vernon highways, maintained by 
the Federal Government. 

The Baltimore Pike, or U. S. No. 1, 
which now exists undoubtedly is one of 
the most congested highways in the 
United States. As the Chairman al- 
ready has pointed out, 32,000 vehicles 
used that road every day last year. 
Thirty-eight people were killed. There 
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were 748 accidents reported, and the 
Maryland State police say there are at 
least twice that number of accidents not 
reported. The total damage to prop- 
erty alone was $3,500,000. More than 700 
people were injured, 513 seriously. I 
give these figures to show the congested 
and dangerous condition on one of the 
main roads leading out of the District 
of Columbia where the heart of the Fed- 
eral Government is situated—the high- 
way between Washington and the city 
of Baltimore. 

What are you going to do? What is 
your solution if you oppose this bill, 
which your committee brings to the 
House today? Certainly, as the chair- 
man has pointed out, to try to widen 
the present road between here and Balti- 
more and make it an eight-lane highway, 
would cost far more to acquire the right- 
of-way, than the total amount necessary 
to build this new highway. The right- 
of-way for this new highway is already 
acquired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. You are spending no 
money for the acquisition of the right- 
of-way; is that so? 

Mr. DONDERO. We are spending no 
money for the acquisition of the right- 
of-way; that is already acquired. 

Mr. GROSS. And yet you are spend- 
ing approximately $15,000,000 for the 
building of 19 miles of road, Where else 
in the country is there any such cost in 
the construction of a road? 

Mr. DONDERO. You have a right-of- 
way 400 feet wide; it is to be a double- 
lane highway, that is a four-lane high- 
way with a small parkway in the center. 
Highway construction in congested areas 
costs a great deal more. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know what the comparison in cost would 
be between this proposed highway and 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike? 

Mr. DONDERO. Ido not know; I have 
never inquired into the cost of the turn- 
pike, but I know the turnpike is paying 
for itself and is far ahead of schedule. 

Mr. GROSS. It is a toll road. 

Will the Federal Government police 
this new road? 

Mr. DONDERO. I expect it will, at 
least a portion of it. 

Mr. GROSS. And maintain it? Who 
is going to control the concessions? Will 
there be any oil stations and other con- 
cessions? 

Mr. DONDERO. The Federal Govern- 
ment controls the property on both sides, 
so I expect it will control whatever is 
placed on Federal property. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Donpvero!] will yield, permit me to say 
that as I recall the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, without the costs of rights-of-way, 
was about $450,000 per mile. An addi- 
tion of 90 miles is being made today and 
it is costing about $1,000,000 a mile. The 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway is 
through rugged country. The grade is 
expensive. A number of bridges are to 
be constructed. More than 13 separate 
crossings have got to be constructed. 
Again, the cost of construction since the 
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Pennsylvania Turnpike was built has in- 
creased from 126 to 200 percent. The 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway like the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike will provide for 
proper location for concessions and ac- 
cesses to protect the public. Moreover, is 
it not true that the Federal Government 
made a grant of 45 percent to the con- 
struction of the Pennsylvania Turnpike? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct; it 
was an out-and-out grant to the State 
of Pennsylvania of $45,000,000. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Permit me to 
say that under the Defense Highway Act, 
during the war, the Government paid 75 
percent of the costs of Federal-aid roads 
to defense plants and installations. Let 
me also say that in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1950, which is scheduled 
for hearing this week, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay 75 percent of the costs 
of Federal-aid highways that are on the 
interregional system, primarily in na- 
tional defense. 

Let me also say that in the pending 
bill the Federal Government will pay 
about 75 percent of the total costs of the 
parkway and the road from Fort Meade 
to Baltimore. 

Mr. DONDERO. May I say to the 
gentleman from Iowa who has just in- 
terrogated me that I raised the question 
in the committee about establishing a 
precedent believing that we were doing 
something here that we were not doing 
in other parts of the United States; but 
in both that Mount Vernon highway and 
Fort Belvoir highway military installa- 
tions are involved. Military installations 
are involved in this road. At Fort Meade 
we have 10,000 military and civilian resi- 
dents and 6,500 employees who do not 
live on the reservation but who enter and 
leave daily. Therefore the installation 
alone involves some 16,000 people. In 
case of war or an emergency this highway 
would certainly be considered a part of 
our national defense to expedite easy and 
quick passage between Washington, Fort 
Meade, and Baltimore. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Ihave listened atten- 
tively, and there are some questions that 
are unanswered, in my opinion. The 
first one is, Why was this special author- 
ization necessary in view of the fact that 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON] stated, as I understood 
him, that this project had been started 
under some Executive order under which 
the President had transferred some 
funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself three additional minutes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Where did the 
$2,000,000 come from that the Presi- 
dent transferred? 

Mr. DONDERO. It came from an 
unexpended fund. I cannot advise the 
gentleman exactly. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It was from 
some unobligated National Industrial 
Recovery Act funds that the President 
was authorized to allocate to highway 
and parkway construction. 
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Mr, SCRIVNER. That gives the 
source. As I understood the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] he 
inferred, if he did not make the out-and- 
out statement, that even without this 
legislation under that Executive order 
this road could be built. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; I did not 
say exactly that. It could be built but 
there would not be the limitations as to 
costs and rights-of-way contained in the 
pending bill. I said under that directive 
the road had been begun and under the 
rules of the House Federal works projects 
once started are not subject to a point of 
order against making an appropriation 
to complete them. That was my state- 


ment. 
Mr. SCRIVNER. That is substan- 
tially the same thing. You can go ahead 


without this special authorization. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes, but there 
would be no limitations such as we have 
in this bill. They might go out and 
acquire additional rights-of-way, they 
might not limit the cost to $13,000,000; 
they could spend more than the $13,000,- 
000. In the bill, therefore, there is a 
limitation on the cost. It costs $1,000,- 
000 to build some miles of road in na- 
tion l parks. The costs of building con- 
crete roads has vastly increased and the 
increase, as I recall, from 1941 to 1949 in 
building the average highway is 126 per- 
cent. Roads that used to cost $30,000 
a mile are today costing, as I am advised 
in many cases, $109,000 a mile. The cost 
of highway construction, like all other 
construction, is vastly more than it was 
when the Pennsylvania Turnpike was 
authorized, or than it was 15 years ago. 

The State of Maryland is one of the 
most economy-minded States in the 
country and it is building 12 miles and 
spending $14,000,000. I respectfully 
submit that if the Federal Government 
only spends $13,000,000 and puts in a 
parkway 800 feet or more wide, it will 
be doing a more economical job than is 
done by the State of Maryland, from 
Fort Meade to Baltimore. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi does not assume they will go 
out and get more highway. We have 
been told that all of the highway has 
been acquired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It has been so 
far as this bill is concerned, but without 
this bill there would be no limitation on 
their getting other rights-of-way if it 
developed they needed them. A park- 
way in New Jersey is being constructed 
today and in many cases the cost is in 
excess of $1,000,000 a mile. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I assume they are 
going to be economical, that there would 
be no further right-of-way acquired 
when they already have it. Now, an- 
other question and going one step fur- 
ther. I still think from what the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi said that under 
his statement this road has been started 
under Executive order; as he said, it is 
not a new project, and it could carry on. 
There is a limitation but that would be 
for the Appropriations Committee. One 
of the gentlemen from Maryland men- 
tioned the fact, as I understood him, and 
I have tried to hear everything, that it 
really did not make much difference be- 
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cause by this act and under this program 
we are authorizing 50 percent of the 
construction and under the general pro- 
gram they would be in the same position, 
is that right? 

Mr. DONDERO. The Federal Govern- 
ment would pay the cost from Washing- 
ton to Fort Meade, and Maryland would 
pay one-half from Fort Meade to Balti- 
more. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Under the general 
road-building legislation there would be 
a 50 percent contribution from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes; from Fort 
Meade to Baltimore. I could not con- 
ceive the State of Maryland wanting to 
build a roadway over Government prop- 
erty. Government property extends 
nearly half of the way between Washing- 
ton and Fort Meade. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has not raised any objection to 
that. 

Mr. DONDERO. No; I cannot ima- 
gine the State of Maryland building a 
road with State funds over Federal 
property. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. You come in here 
with special legislation when we have 
general legislation. As I understand it, 
you are coming in here on Thursday or 
Friday with a road bill that will cover 
the entire United States. Why should 
one stretch of road from Baltimore to 
Washington have separate action as 
compared with any other road in the 
United States? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr, Chair- 
man, regardless of what some may con- 
tend, this legislation is highly irregular. 
I; is brought in, I would say, in a very 
convenient way and time. Here we have 
221 Members on the floor of the House, 
according to the last record vote, only 
three more than half. We are consider- 
ing a bill which provides for the build- 
ing of a fairway or parkway or high- 
speed thoroughfare for the convenience 
of those wishing to get out of Washing- 
ton to Pimlico and Laurel in a hurry 
and to get back. In another body we are 
studying legislation to outlaw gambling. 


This bill states “To provide for the 


development, administration, and main- 
tenance”—maintenance, if you please 
“of the Baltimore-Washington Parkway 
in the State of Maryland.” 

My good friend from Michigan makes 
comparison between this project and 
the Federal highway leading to Mount 
Vernon. Since when do you compare the 
city of Baltimore with Mount Vernon? 
Since when did the city of Baltimore be- 
come a national shrine or a memorial of 
some type? There is no correlation be- 
tween them whatsoever. We all know 


that Mount Vernon is the estate of the. 


Father of his country. The highway 
leads there and ends there. 

This bill is for a Federal highway 
through Government property to Balti- 
more and it is brought up at this time 
when there is barely a quorum present, 
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The leadership of the House on both 
the Republican and Democratic sides 
should go slow in committing Members 
without their knowledge or consent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I am sorry, 
I cannot yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentieman 
has made allegations, yet he is not even 
decent enough to yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I was sent 
here by my district, a good, conservative 
district in the State of Indiana, to speak 
for them and for no one else. No one 
except my constituents are dictating to 
me or speaking for me. I expect to rep- 
resent them as I see fit to do so. 

Yes; this highway will be maintained 
by civil-service employees, broken-down 
politicians. You people who get up and 
speak for economy but vote for every is- 
sue to pledge the Federal Government to 
a greater outlay of money seem to be a 
little inconsistent. Les; and you speak 
about the number of people on the Fed- 
eral payroll, but what are you doing to- 
day, with a bare 221 Members present? 
You are committing the Federal Govern- 
ment to an increase in civil-service em- 
ployees. You are adding to the bureauc- 
racy which you have been condemning. 
Yes; you are looking in one direction and 
you are traveling in another. You are 
saying One thing and you are meaning 
another. What are the folks back home 
going to think about that? I think it 
would be highly complimentary to this 
House to wait on this bill and vote when 
there are more Members present. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 


. present. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move that the Committee do now rise, 
and on that I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WHITTING- 
TON and Mr. DONDERO, 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 11, 
noes 73. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] makes the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 
The Chair will count. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Huser, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 5990, had come to no resolution 
thereon, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter, 
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Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FURCOLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in twọ 
instances. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Lands may meet tomorrow during gen- 
eral debate for further hearings on the 
CCC bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL UNITY 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, George 
Washington, truly “the Father of our 
Country,” in his Farewell Address, to 
which we dedicate a day and listen as it 
is read every year by a Member of the 
House of Representatives designated by 
the Speaker, laid bare his great heart 
when he wrote his yearning for unity. 

With every passing year the address to 
the people of the United States becomes 
freighted with more meaning, and its 
wisdom is more apparent in the light of 
history. Every hearer must be acutely 
impressed by those passages wherein is 
expressed his parental solicitude: “That 
your Union and brotherly affection may 
be perpetual”; and by the primary in- 
junction: 


The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people is also now dear to you. 
It is justly so, for it is a main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence, the sup- 
port of your tranquillity at home, your peace 
abroad, of your safety, of your prosperity in 
every shape, of that very liberty which you 
so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee 
that from different causes, and from different 
quarters, much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds 
the conviction of this truth; as this is the 
point in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external ene- 
mies will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) di- 
rected, it is of infinite moment that you 
should properly estimate the immense value 
of your National Union to your collective and 
individual happiness; that you should cHer- 
ish a cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
tachment to it, accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as of the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity, watch- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety, 
discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon 
the first dawning of every attempt to alien- 
ate any portion of our country from the rest, 
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or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now 
link together the various parts. 


The Blue and Gray Association, Inc., 
was formed for the sole purpose of build- 
ing good will between the North and 
South. It is an institution functioning 
every day dedicated to the single aim of 
unifying our Nation. 

Kipling sang truly: 

But there is neither east nor west, border, 
nor breed, nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 


though they come from the ends of the 
earth! 


That is the theme song of The Cradle 
of the Confederacy. Montgomery, Ala., 
has become these last 12 years the home 
of the conviction that nothing cements 
lasting friendships so well as good, clean 
sports played in an atmosphere of genu- 
ine hospitality. 

Away down yonder in the land of cot- 
ton there has been born and grown a 
fervent belief that while we may, as Vice 
President Marshall said, need a good 5- 
cent cigar, the most important need from 
a secular standpoint is unification. 

What is planned is a national shrine— 
a field of honor where men of good will 
are invited to meet from the four points 
of the compass as well as everywhere in 
between, forgetting their differences and 
enjoying together recreation in every 
known sport. 

Beginning 12 years ago the only bowl 
football game in the Nation scheduled 
for the last Saturday in each year has 
been played annually in Cramton Bowl 
in Montgomery, Ala., following a week of 
holiday fun and athletic events—track, 
basketball, tennis, skeet shooting, and 
similar attractions, in the comfort of 
golden sunshine, in the great out-of- 
doors. 

Over 200 Members of the Congress are 
members of the Blue and Gray Associa- 
tion, Inc., many of whom have enjoyed 
these events during the Christmastide. 

The welcome on the door mat of Mont- 
gomery is written larger every year. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Pennsyl- 
vania are coming down this year in a 
motorcade, with their championship 
fife and drum corps. Let us all go. 
Leaving right after Christmas, and spend 
the last week of the year holidaying to 
get ready for the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 2 

You and yours will love it! 

SUPREME COURT DECISION IN UNITED STATES v. 
CLASSIC 

Mr. Speaker, in his column in the 
Washington Post of Saturday, May 13, 
1950, the distinguished columnist, Mar- 
quis Childs, seems to have missed the 
point decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of United 
States v. Classic et al. (313 U. S. 299). 

In that case the opinion was based on 

article I, section 2 of the Constitution of 
the United States, which reads as fol- 
lows: 
The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 
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The pertinent part of the opinion 
reads as follows: 

Obviously included within the right to 
choose, secured by the Constitution, is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots and have them counted at 
congressional elections. 


The soundness of this holding must be 
conceded by all. No one should defend 
stealing. I am sure that neither States’ 
righters, however ardent, nor the Attor- 
ney General of the United States do, for 
1 minute. Nor do they question the law 
of the land. 

The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. is recognized for 
60 minutes. 


THE SMITH-BENDER CASE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time to congratulate the Marine 
Corps, the Navy Department, and the 
State Department for their successful 
efforts in bringing about the release of 
Chief Electrician’s Mate William Smith, 
of Columbia Falls, Mont.; and Marine 
Sgt. Elmer Bender, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

As the House knows, those two mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces have been held 
captive by the Chinese Communists for 
something like 19 months. While there 
has been a great deal of criticism rela- 
tive to this matter, I wish to assure the 
House, as one who was vitally interested 
in the release of those people, that the 
State Department, in my opinion, has 
done everything it possibly could to bring 
about the release of these two enlisted 
men. 

I vant to extend in the Recor the 
correspondence which I have had with 
the State Department and the Navy 
Department relative to the holding of 
Chief Smith and Sergeant Bender by 
the Chinese Communists, so that the 
House will have an understanding of the 
great and untiring efforts which have 
been put forth, and the difficulties which 
have been encountered and successfully 
overcome. 

I want at this time to extend my best 
wishes to the family of Sergeant Bender, 
and also to the family of Chief Elec- 
trician’s Mate Smith, 

Reference was made some time ago 
in a radio broadcast to a similar occur- 
rence in north Africa during the tenure 
of President Theodore Roosevelt. At 
that time an American of Greek descent, 
by the name of Perdicaris was taken 
captive by a Moroccan bandit by the 
name of Raisuli. President Theodore 
Roosevelt used strong measures at that 
time to effect the release of this Amer- 
ican of Greek descent. He issued his 
famous ultimatum: “Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead.” As a historical matter 
of fact, the telegram containing these 
words was sent by Secretary of State 
John Hay. Because of that ultimatum, 
Perdicaris was released and returned to 
his country and to his family. 

Times have changed, though, since the 
early years of the present century, and 
had we adopted that same policy in the 
case of Chief Smith and Sergeant Bender 
it might well have brought about the 
death of those two individuals and pos- 
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sibly plunged this country into war. In 
the interest of just what did actually 
occur, I am inserting in the Record this 
correspondence which I have had with 
the State Department and the Navy De- 
partment, and also a résumé of the de- 
velopment in the Smith-Bender case, 
which will indicate just what has been 
done to effectuate the release of those 
two individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks and in- 
clude with those remarks various bits of 
correspondence, as well as a résumé of 
the development in the Smith-Bender 
case. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1949, 
Hon. FRANcIs MATTHEWS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Navy Department. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have received a 
letter from Mrs. Charles M. Smith, route 
1B, Columbia Falls, Mont., which reads as 
follows: 

“This letter is in reference to my son, Wil- 
liam Charles Smith, construction electrician 
chief, United States Navy, who failed to re- 
turn from a routine flight over territory con- 
trolled by the Chinese Communists in the 
Tsingtao area on October 19, 1949. 

-“That was 9 months ago. Since that time 
we have received word that he and his com- 
panion Master Sgt. Elmer C. Bender were 
held by the Chinese Communists somewhere 
in China. There seemed so little we could do 
to help him. We have written to different 
people asking their help. All seemed very 
willing, but did not know of any way to help. 
Yesterday, while in Kalispell, I talked with 
the men at the radio station KGEZ, and Don 
Treloar told me you were the only one he 
knew who could heip. That he knew if I 
wrote to you giving you the whole story you 
would take hold of it and do more than any- 
one else can. 

“Enclosed you will find a clipping from a 
recent issue of the Press-Telegram, of Long 
Beach, Calif. Also two copies of letters that 
were being sent by their friends from Long 
Beach to Senators and others who might 
help in some way. Something must be done 
very soon. I have spent several months with 
my son’s family recently. I went down last 
November to be with her when her baby was 
born December 18. Since that time she has 
been in poor health with a serious operation 
pending. Doctors wish to wait, if possible, 
until her rusband can come, although they 
say the longer they wait the less chance she 
has to survive. Little Mike, now 2 years old, 
has been very, very ill the last 2 weeks and 
frets for “Daddy.” He was very much a 
daddy's boy when his dad left a year ago. 
There is little Pat, who doesn’t know any- 
thing about a daddy. Also last October they 
started to buy a home in Long Beach through 
GI and FHA. My son had signed the first 
contract papers. He was taken prisoner be- 
fore the contract was completed. She did 
not have power of attorney. She had paid 
$1,500 down payment. In May the real estate 
firm gave her notice to move out. Well, the 
Navy and other forces showed the firm where 
they were in the wrong. But still nothing 
can be done—for a while. So she just stays 
on, A very distressful situation—if only my 
son could be returned to the States, And 
just why hasn't this been done? Can you 
find out? Of course, I can go to the VFW, 
American Legion, Navy Mothers, Blue Star 
Mothers, and all of those, asking each one to 
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write into Washington, but III wait awhile 
and see what you can find out for us. I will 
gladly give any further information you 
might like to have.” 

I would appreciate your giving this matter 
your personal attention and letting me know 
what can be done to have this boy returned 
to the States. 

Thanking you for your assistance, and with 
best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Avucust 10, 1949. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. MANSFIELD: This will amplify the 
acknowledgment of August 2, 1949, referring 
to your special interest in the case of Chief 
Construction Electrician William Charles 
Smith, United States Navy, who is presently 
in a missing status, 5 

I wish to advise you that Mr. Smith was 
placed in an Officially missing status on 
October 19, 1948, the date when the plane in 
which he was a passenger failed to return 
from a routine flight in the area of Tsingtao, 
China. On November 4, 1948, a report from 
the Commander of the Naval Forces in that 
area was received in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel stating that indirect information 
had been received that the plane had landed 
in Communist-held territory and that the 
occupants were alive and well. In a report 
dated January 17, 1949, this information was 
corroborated with the additional indirect in- 
formation that Mr. Smith and Master Ser- 
geant Elmer C. Bender, United States Marine 
Corps, were in Chinese Communist hands, 
unharmed and in good health. A report re- 
ceived in the Bureau of Naval Personnel on 
March 22, 1949, again stated that both men 
were believed to be alive and well. 

Subsequently, information was received 
from an apparently bona fide agent of the 
command that is holding Mr. Smith that he 
and Master Sergeant Bender were moved from 
Hsia Tien, China to Nan Tsun, China, about 
February 15, 1949. Negotiations were con- 
ducted with that agent and a requested writ- 
ten document was prepared and delivered. 
An answer was received stating that a repre- 
sentative of the Navy would be aided in con- 
tacting the highest administrative officials 
in order to carry on further negotiations for 
the return of Mr. Smith and his companion. 
Not having heard to the contrary, the De- 
partment. of the Navy assumed these latter 
negotiations were in progress. However, the 
situation in China, as you are aware, is very 
turbulent and as a result diplomatic negotia- 
tions are constantly being interrupted and 
hence long drawn out. 

When the Department of the Navy felt 
that too long a period had elapsed without 
any action being taken by the Communists 
for the release of the two men, I requested 
the Honorable Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State, to obtain their release. Mr. Acheson 
informed me that he had forwarded a dis- 
patch to the American Consul General at 
Peiping, China, with instructions to approach 
the Communist authorities in that city in an 
effort to arrange for the release of Mr. Smith 
and Master Sergeant Bender. Mr. Acheson 
further stated that upon receipt of any in- 
formation relative to the two men the De- 
partment of the Navy would be advised im- 
mediately. To*date no further information 
has been received regarding Mr. Smith and 
Master Sergeant Bender. 

I wish to assure you that your interest 
in behalf of Mrs. Smith is appreciated and 
that upon receipt of further information con- 
cerning her son she will be notified promptly. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dan A. KIMBALL, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 
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AvucusT 10, 1949. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: I wish to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of July 29, 1949, 
addressed to Secretary Acheson enclosing cor- 
respondence from Mrs. Charles M. Smith con- 
cerning her son, William C. Smith, United 
States Navy, who is now being held by the 
Chinese Communists. 

Please be assured that since receiving in- 
formation from the Department of the Navy 
in April concerning Mr. Smith and Mr. Ben- 
der, our diplomatic and consular officials 
have been doing everything in their power 
to secure information concerning the wel- 
fare of the two men and to secure their re- 
turn. The American Embassy at Nanking 
and the American consular officers at Peip- 
ing and Tsingtao have made repeated at- 
tempts to approach Communist authorities 
on the subject. Unfortunately, these initial 
efforts evoked no response. The Department 
informed relatives of each step in the search 
for Mr. Smith and Mr. Bender. 

On July 9, 1949, the American consul at 
Tsingtao informed the Department that a 
responsible member of the Foreign Affairs 
section of the local Communist regime told 
the consul that he had personally seen Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Bender late in May and that 
they were safe and well. This information 
was immediately conveyed to their relatives. 
On July 22 the Department telegraphed its 
representatives in the field that, in addition 
to formal approaches to authorities, they 
should make every effort through informal 
contacts to secure information as to the wel- 
fare of the two men and action looking to- 
ward their return. 

On July 27 the Department informed Mrs. 
Smith that it had just received a message 
from the American consul at Tsingtao stat- 
ing that he had had personal assurances from 
a member of the local government that both 
men were in Tsingtao and were safe and well, 

Concerning the date of the release of Mr. 
Smith, it should be noted that the channels 
of communication between American official 
representatives and the local Chinese Com- 
munist authorities in the cities mentioned 
above are extremely tenuous. The Chinese 
Communist authorities do not recognize the 
official status of our consular officials and 
state that in the absence of diplomatic rela- 
tions foreign consular officials are regarded 
as private citizens. Written communications 
addressed by American officials, to the Com- 
munist authorities are not acknowledged and 
it has been impossible to establish direct per- 
sonal contact with responsible Chinese Com- 
munist authorities for the purpose of arrang- 
ing for the release of Mr. Smith. While an 
Aliens Affairs Bureau has been established 
in each of the larger cities, these offices are 
often unwilling or unable to take effective 
action in matters concerning foreign na- 
tionals, 

As Mrs. Smith was assured on July 27, our 
consul at Tsingtao will continue to follow 
this case closely and our officers at Nanking 
and Peiping will make every effort through 
formal approaches and informal contact to 
obtain the release of the two men. 

Any further information which is re- 
ceived by the Department concerning this 
case will be conveyed to Mr. Smith's wife 
and to his mother. The enclosures to your 
letter are, as requested, returned herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST A. Gross, 
Assistant Secretary. 


— 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1949. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 
Dran Mrxe: Reference is made to previous 
communications from you concerning efforts 
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to obtain from the Chinese Communists ad- 
ditional information with regard to William 
C. Smith and to secure his release. 

For your information there is enclosed a 
statement sketching the history of the case 
which the Department released to the press 
on August 31, 1949. As noted in the press 
release the matter is again being brought 
to the attention of the highest Chinese Com- 
munist authorities at Peiping. Information 
concerning any results which may come from 
this representation will be conveyed at the 
earliest possible moment to the family of 
Mr, Smith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest A. Gross, 
Assistant Secretary. 

[Enclosure: Press release.] 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, August 31, 1949. 
(For the press) 

On October 19, 1948, two American service- 
men, William C. Smith, chief construction 
electrician, Untted States Navy, of Long 
Beach, Calif., and Elmer C. Bender, master 
sergeant, United States Marine Corps, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, failed to return from a 
routine training flight over territory in the 
Tsingtao area of Shantung Province, China. 
The two men were members of the United 
States naval headquarters which was es- 
tablished at Tsingtao at the request of the 
Government of the Republic of China. 

Since receiving reports that the flyers were 
in territory controlled by the Chinese Com- 
munists, the Department of the Navy, 
through the United States naval headquar- 
ters at Tsingtao, and the Department of 
State, through its representatives at Nan- 
king, Peiping, and Tsingtao, have made re- 
peated attempts to obtain from the Chinese 
Communists information concerning the men 
and to secure their release. These initial 
approaches have been unsuccessful although 
Smith and Bender have been reported to 
be safe and well. The matter is again being 
brought to the attention of the highest 
Chinese Communist authorities at Peiping. 

The Departments of State and Navy re- 
main in contact with the relatives of the 
two servicemen and will convey to them any 
additional information which is received. 

OCTOBER 18, 1949. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mike: With reference to previous 
communications on the subject of Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Bender, the American servicemen 
who failed to return from a training flight 
over the Tsingtao area of China last October, 
I wish to inform you that the consul at 
Tsingtao on October 10, 1949, addressed an 
informal memorandum to the local Commu- 
nist. authorities stressing the humanitarian 
aspects of the two cases. 

Unfortunately, as was true with regard to 
previous efforts to obtain the release of the 
men, this approach was without satisfactory 
response from the local authorities, who 
were instructed to inform the consul that 
they no longer know the whereabouts of Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Bender. 

Please be assured that. our consular offi- 
cers in Chinese Communist-controlled areas 
are continuing their efforts in this case and 
that all possible avenues are being explored 
in an effort to cbtain additional informa- 
tion concerning Mr. Smith and Mr. Bender 
and to effect their release. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST A. Gross, 
Assistant Secretary. 


OCTOBER 27, 1949. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Ma. MANsFIELD: I have your letter 
of October 15, 1949, enclosing a communica- 
tion from Mrs. Charles M. Smith on the sub- 
ject of a reported conversation between her 
son, William G. Smith, and a crewman of the 
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Panamanian vessel Eastern Trader during its 
recent call at the port of Tsingtao, China. 

The Department is endeavoring to obtain 
additional information concerning the crew- 
man’s story from Hong Kong and the future 
ports of call of the Eastern Trader, The De- 
partment of the Navy also is making an 
effort to obtain information from the ship's 
crew. Let me assure you that any pertinent 
information which may be obtained from 
these efforts will be urged in approaching the 
Communist authorities with regard to the 
release of Mr. Smith and Mr. Bender. 

As mentioned in a letter from Mr. Gross of 
October 18, the local authorities at Tsingtao 
have been instructed to state that they no 
longer know the whereabouts of the two men. 
The statement of the authorities, of course, 
does not of itself indicate trat the status 
or welfare of the men has changed; it is 
considered as emphasizing the refusal of the 
Communists to discuss matters with repre- 
sentatives of the United States whose official 
standing they do not recognize. 

With reference to the Secretary’s letter of 
October 26 concerning American citizens who 
are being held in Communist-controlled 
areas of China, information concerning four 
additional individuals who have been refused 
exit permits by the Communist authorities 
has just been confirmed. As stated in De- 
partment’s press release No. 825 of the eve- 
ning of October 26 the following official per- 
sonnel in China have so far been unable to 
obtain permits to leave China: 

Gen. Robert B. Soule, United States mili- 
tary attaché, Nanking. 

Commander Morgan Slayton, assistant 
United States naval attaché, Shanghai, 

Dr. G. G. Schram, United Eoo Public 
Health officer, Shanghai. 

Chief Yeoman Alvin E. Shrout of the naval 
attaché's office, Shanghai. 

Please be assured that the Department's 
representatives in China are continuing to do 
all that is in their power to assist Americans 
who have expressed their desire to leave 
China. 

The enclosure to your letter is re 
herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben H. BROWN, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State). 
[Enclosure: Letter from Mrs. Smith.] 


Lone Brach, CALIF., October 12, 1949, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: Last week, I came 
down from Kalispell, to stay a month or so 
with the family of our son, William C. Smith, 

You have likely read the press items over 
the last week end concerning Bill and Bender. 
They are being contacted in some prison in 
Tsingtao by a crewman of the Eastern 
Trader. We were much interested also to 
learn that their plane had crashed, as that is 
the first information we have had as to what 
had happened to them. 

We sent a cablegram to the ship's officers 
asking for information. Today we received 
a cable from the captain and crew members 
of the Eastern Trader that they regret very 
much that they are unable to help. 

Now that, Bill, and Bender, have been able 
to get word out that they are still alive, they 
will expect immediate release and I know 
every American will help to bring them home 
safely. Please tell them there Washing- 
ton that they have got to help us. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CHARLES M. SMITH, 


NOVEMBER 22, 1949. 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. SMITH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dran Mrs. SMITH: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of November 20 which 
I have just received and read with much 
interest, 
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I was very glad to hear from you, and I 
am happy to take this occasion to report 
to you. It just happens on yesterday I 
had a personal conference with the officials 
of the State Department relative to your 
husband and Bender. They assured me per- 
sonally that they were doing everything they 
possibly could, and they also said they would 
see to it that they will do everthing in their 
power to bring about their release at the 
earliest possible moment. I want to assure 
you that I am still very much interested in 
your husband and Bender who may still be 
together, and that I think it should take 
precedence over the case of Consul General 
Ward and his colleagues because, as you 
indicated, your husband has been held for 
a considerably longer length of time than 
Ward and the others. You may be assured 
of my continued interest and desire to be 
of assistance to you. You may rest assured 
also that I will continue to do all I can to 
keep the State Department busy on this 
case. 

Must close now, but with best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1949. 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. SMITH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

My Dear Mas. SMITH: I have just received 
your letter of November 21 and I hasten to 
answer because I believe that you have been 
misinformed. 

You will remember the effort which we 
took by the use of planes flying over Shan- 
tung, and by the use of leaflet drops re- 
questing information and the return of your 
husband and his companion, and by the use 
of agents throughout Shantung. Although 
we received several rumors which we in- 
variably followed up, we never received any 
positive information as to the location of our 
service mates, 

Since the Navy left Tsingtao two or three 
additional rumors have been received, 
Throughout this time the State Department 
has utilized its personnel in China, its agen- 
cies, and all available means looking toward 
the location of your husband and to his re- 
turn, These negotiations have involved the 
headquarters of the Communist regime, as 
well as local authorities. In no case has a 
satisfactory or conclusive answer been re- 
ceived. 

I personally have followed up these at- 
tempts to gain some information in the mat- 
ter and I can assure you that the State De- 
partment has not, in my opinion, overlooked 
any opportunity for favorable action. 

I also assure you that the State Depart- 
ment has issued several press releases con- 
cerning these activities, but the press in the 
United States has either not published them 
or has not given them wide distribution. 
Therefore the fact that the Angus Ward case 
has received more public notice is not be- 
cause of any lack of effort or because of 
lesser interest on the part of the State 
Department officials. It may seem to be less 
but it is really due to the fact that the press 
has not published the reports in the matter. 

I am sure that you will realize that no re- 
port has been received which is conclusive as 
to the whereabouts of your husband. 

The other day I was informed that one 
of the agencies in Tsingtao had reported to 
our consul that your husband had been seen 
in that vicinity. This report gave me great 
cheer and further hope that your husband 
was safe. At the same time, the State De- 
partment began working on the development 
of this report to check on its truthfulness 
and accuracy, which would lead to further 
hopeful negotiations. 

Please do not be discouraged to the de- 
gree that you might think your husband has 
been forgotten or overlooked because things 
like that just do not happen in our service 
and all possible effort for his recovery will 
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be carried on by the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and the State Department. First to ascer- 
tain his whereabouts, and, second to obtain 
his recovery. I shall present your letter to 
highest State Department officials with the 
request that they keep you better informed 
at all times of the situation so as to ease 
your worries, as much as these unfortunate 
circumstances permit. Possibly it will be re- 
assuring to you to know of our continued 
and wholehearted efforts in behalf of you 
and your husband. 
Sincerely yours, 
Oscar C. BADGER, 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy. 
DECEMBER 6, 1949. 
Mrs. WILIAN C. SMITH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dran Mas. SmirH: By reference from Ad- 
miral Badger, with whom I have had the op- 
portunity to discuss the subject ot the deten- 
tion of your husband by the Chinese Com- 
munists, I have received copies of your letter 
of November 21 and his reply thereto. 

I wish to express my wholehearted sym- 
pathy for the suffering your husband’s ab- 
sence has caused you and the other mem- 
bers of his family. Please be assured that, as 
Admiral Badger has stated in his letter, the 
Navy Department and the Department of 
State have pursued every realistic means 
which might conceivably result in the re- 
lease of your husband and Sergeant Bender. 

I deeply regret that you have apparently 
received the impression that efforts on be- 
half of your husband have been less ener- 
getic than those made in connection with 
other Americans who have met with the re- 
fusal of Chinese Communists to observe the 
accepted principles of international be- 
havior. The truth of the matter is that our 
Officials have made more efforts in more lo- 
calities of China to obtain a satisfactory re- 
sponse from the Communists with regard to 
your husband than in any other ease. 

I hope you will accept my assurances that 
the United States Government is most ener- 
getically continuing its efforts to obtain your 
husband's release. 

We shall keep you informed of all develop- 
ments. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. WALTON Burrrawonrr-. 
Assistant Secretary. 
DECEMBER 20, 1949, 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. SMITH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dear Mrs. Surrg: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of December 18, which 
has just reached me. 

President Truman is not in town as you 
know but I am once again taking your case 
up with the State Department and I want 
to assure you so far as I have been able to 
find out, the State Department is doing 
everything it possibly can to bring about the 
release of your husband and Bender. Yes- 
terday I met with an official of the State 
Department and made the suggestion to him 
if at all possible some contact should be 
made by our Embassy in Moscow where Mao 
Tse-tung, the head of the Chinese Com- 
munist Government, is at the present visit- 


Must close now but please rest assured of 
my continued interest and desire to be of 
all possible assistance. With best personal 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 

(Copy to Mrs. Charles Smith, Route 1B, 
Columbia Falls, Mont.) 

JANUARY 3, 1950. 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. SMITH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dear Mrs. SMITH: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of December 30 which 
I just received. 
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Iimmediately called the officials about your 
allotment and they are wiring the Cleveland 
office instructing them to give special atten- 
tion to your case. From what I could find out 
here, the only thing that would be holding 
it up is the backlog of work as some 164,000 
cases were being changed under the new 
law. I will however let you know when I 
receive a report from the Cleveland office 
which I hope will be within the next day or 
so. You may be assured that I will see that 
everything is done so that you can receive 
your money. 

Must close now but with best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
DECEMBER 30, 1949. 

Dran MIKE MANSFIELD: I received this card 
from Cleveland that my family allowance 
has been stopped. I know you wrote me 
that it had been restored but seems as if 
they didn’t get the information. 

So would you please see what happened. 
I need this allotment by the 5th of January 
as I have bills coming due then. 

I appreciate everything you have done for 
me and thank you very much. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. WILIA C. SMITH. 

Lonc BEACH, CALIF. 

P. S.—The allotment is made out in my 
name, Ruby R. Smith. 

DECEMBER 8, 1849. 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. SMITH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dear Mrs. SMITH: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of December 6, which 
has just reached my desk. 

Iam immediately contacting the Navy De- 
partment about your family allowance and 
you may be assured that I will do everything 
that I can to be of all possible assistance 
to you. 

Must close now but will write you as soon 
as I have anything further to report. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 

P. S—I contacted the Navy Department 
and your $100 family allowance will be re- 
stored and will be retroactive to date of 
termination, September 1949. 

M.M. 
Lone Bracu, CALIF., December 6, 1949. 

Dear MR. MANSFIELD: I am writing you con- 
cerning my family allowance of $100 per 
month being stopped. I cannot live on $150 
per month. I must continue to have this 
family allowance. I have budgeted my liv- 
ing to the $250 per month I was receiving, 
and I just made ends meet. I cannot pay 
my bills and feed, clothe two children with 
the high cost of living any cheaper than 
$250 per month, as I was receiving. 

I will appreciate it if you have a talk with 
the Navy and explain to them that I need 
the $100 family aliowance. 

Enclosed is copy of letter from Navy. 
Mr. Mansrietp, I thank you very much for 
the help you have given us. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. SMITH. 


SPECIAL PAYMENTS DIVISION, 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 

BUREAU oF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 

Cleveland, Ohio, November 28, 1949. 
Mrs. RUBY R. SMITH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Deak Mrs. Smiru: Reference is made to 
the case of your husband, William Charles 
Smith, chief construction electrician’s mate, 
United States Navy, who has been missing 
since October 19, 1948. 

As your husband’s pay has been increased 
under the provisions of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, entitlement to family 


allowance benefits terminated as of Septem-. 
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ber 1949. Your husband’s pay account has 
been adjusted for the October and November 
1949 payments. 

If the discontinuance of the family allow- 
ance payments results in undue hardship 
and your present dependent allotment of 
$150 is inadequate, it is suggested that you 
request the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Da- 
pendent’s Welfare Branch, Casualty Section, 
Washington, D. C., to authorize an increase. 

Very truly yours, 
D. R. STEWART, LTJG SC USN 
(By direction Chief of Field Branch). 


January 25, 1950. 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. SMITH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dran Mrs. SMITH: Your letter of January 
21 and enclosed clipping from the Long 
Beach Tribune have just reached me. I am 
immediately contacting the State Depart- 
ment about the questions raised by you 
and also am contacting the Navy Department 
to see what can be done in the way of legal 
assistance on your home. 

I have been in constant contact with the 
State Department and they have informed 
me that they are taking action on my sug- 
gestion that the officers of the United States 
Embassy at Moscow try to contact Mao Tse- 
tung and others of the Chinese delegation 
while they are there to see what can be done 
to effectuate the release of your husband 
and Sergeant Bender. The Department has 
sent the Embassy at Moscow a cable request- 
ing that it utilize any available occasion 
to bring the case to the attention of Chi- 
nese Communist diplomatic officials at Mos- 
cow and Mao’s entourage. At the same time, 
they have asked our officers at our four posts 
in Communist-occupied China to continue 
to do everything they can to bring about the 
release. I am informed by the State De- 
partment that on December 27 they notified 
you by telegram that the American consul 
at Tsingtao had learned from local Chinese 
Communist authorities that your husband 
was safe and well and was being detained 
at a military base in the Tsingtao area. With 
regard to your statement that the Govern- 
ment paid for Angus Ward and staff but is 
unwilling to pay the ransom the Commu- 
nists want for your husband’s freedom, they 
informed me that they have already informed 
you that there is no indication that your 
husband and Sergeant Bender are being held 
for ransom. The State Department in- 
formed me that they did not pay any ran- 
som for Mr. Ward’s release. I am enclosing 
with this letter some of the previous clip- 
pings which you sent me and I will write 
you when I have anything further to report. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
JANUARY 26, 1950. 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. SMITH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dran Ms. SMITH: I have talked with the 
legal assistant to the Secretary of the Navy 
relative to your securing power of attorney 
and after looking into the matter thoroughly, 
I was informed that you cannot be granted 
power of attorney by the Government. 

They did state that you should have your 
attorney file a stay of execution with the 
court under section 522 of title 50 of the 
United States Code (p. 5697) which is the 
Sailors and Soldiers Relief Act. Under this 
law, no further action can be taken on the 
suit until your husband returns. I believe 
Mr. Truman is familiar with this and may 
already have taken such action. I also was 
informed that the legal officer for the Navy 
has been in touch with you and if you have 
any other legal questions, he would be glad 
to help you further. 

The only way the Government could help 
you so far as this particular matter is con- 
cerned, is if some communication could be 
gotten through to your husband and for him 
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to make up a power of attorney for you. 
The chances for this are slim in view of the 
fact that no direct contact has been success- 
ful yet. 

Must close now but I want you to know that 
if there is anything further I can do, please 
let me know. With best personal wishes, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


JaNvARY 26, 1950. 
LEGAL OFFICER, 
United States Naval Station, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of a letter from 
Mrs. William C. Smith, 141 West Fifty-first 
Street, Long Beach, Calif., wife of William 
Charles Smith who is being held by the 
Chinese Communists, concerning a suit filed 
against her on the matter of a purchase of 
a home. 

Mrs. Smith does not have power of at- 
torney for her husband, I understand from 
Secretary Matthews’ office that your office has 
assisted Mrs. Smith in some respects and I 
would appreciate your again contacting her 
to see what assistance you might be to her 
in the matter of this suit which has been 
filed. I would appreciate your writing to me 
after you have discussed this matter with 
her. 

Thanking you for any assistance you may 
give and with best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER, 
UNITED STATES NAVAL BASE LOS ANGELES, 
Long Beach, Calif., January 30, 1950. 
Re Mrs. William C. Sm‘th. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Mansrietp: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your air-mail letter 
of January 26, 1950, in regard to Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Smith, wife of William Charles Smith, 
CEC, United States Navy, presently held by 
the Chinese Communists, concerning suit 
filed against her in connection with the 
purchase of a home. 

Please be advised that the legal officer has 
been in personal contact with Mrs. Smith, 
as well as her attorney, Rolland Truman, 
609 Jergins Trust Building, Long Beach, 
Calif., who is handling her case. This office 
has rendered and is presently rendering Mrs. 
Smith such legal assistance as is permissible 
in such matters and the legal officer is main- 
taining close liaison both with Mrs. Smith 
and her attorney with respect to the matters 
confronting her. Upon receipt of your letter 
in this morning’s mail, the legal officer im- 
mediately telephoned Mrs. Smith and in- 
quired as to what possible further assistance 
he might be to her and assured her that he 
was keeping in close touch with her attorney 
and he likewise with the legal officer. 

You may rest assured that this office will 
render Mrs. Smith every assistance possible, 
Thank you for your interest in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
BrapNner W. LEE, Jr., 
Commander, United States Naval 
Reserve, Legal Officer. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1950. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. MansFIELD: Your letter of 
January 26, 1950, to Mr. Butterworth regard- 
ing measures which might be taken to fore- 
stall the possible eviction of Mrs. William C, 
Smith from her home in Long Beach, Calif., 
arrived just after Mr. Butterworth’s depar- 
ture for the Far East, and I am therefore re- 
plying in his stead. 

The Department has discussed this case 
with the Navy Department and has written 
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Mrs. Smith on the subject, suggesting that 
Mrs. Smith again communicate with the 
Navy Legal Assistance Officer at San Diego, 
Calif. I am informed by the Navy Depart- 
ment that he was instructed last fall to help 
Mrs. Smith with regard to her housing diffi- 
culties, that he discussed the matter with 
Mrs. Smith at that time, and that due in 
part to his efforts eviction proceedings were 
at least temporarily suspended. 

With regard to your suggestion that the 
Government endeavor to secure a power of 
attorney from Chief Smith, the Navy Depart- 
ment is asking Mr. Truman to furnish the 
Government a power of attorney form suit- 
able both for his purposes and for telegraphic 
transmission. The Department of State will 
then telegraph the text of such power of 
attorney to the British Foreign Office for 
transmission to the British Consul at Tsing- 
tao with the request that the consul en- 
deavor to obtain Chief Smith’s signature on 
a prepared form. As you are undoubtedly 
aware, the United States Consulate General 
at Tsingtao has been closed and the Amer- 
ican consular officials have left the city. 

The enclosures to your letter are returned 
herewith, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP D. Sprouse, 
Director for Chinese Affairs. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1950. 
Mrs, WILLIAM C. SMITH, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Dear Mrs. SmirH: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of February 20 and 
enclosure. 

I talked with the Director of Naval Intel- 
ligence and he informed me that they would 
have to work through the State Department 
on the release of your husband. As you 
know, the State Department has made a 
number of requests for his release, but has 
not received a reply to any. It would appear 
doubtful that the Communists would recog- 
nize the Navy Department instead of the 
State Department when they have not 
acknowledged the State Department here- 
tofore. The State Department is the rep- 
resentative of the Navy Department, and I 
have been informed that the Communists 
have been told these were Navy men. I am 
also informed that Captain Jones went to 
see General Wong at the request of our Amer- 
ican consul, and the Department is now look- 
ing into the statements made by Wong to 
Jones. I expect to have a report from the 
State Department within the next day or so, 
which I will forward to you. 

Must close now, but please be assured of 
my continued interest and desire to see that 
everything is done. With best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
Loa BEACH, Cauir., February 20, 1950. 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: Please ask the Secre- 
tary of Navy to do all in his power to effect 
the immediate release of my husband, Wil- 
liam Charles Smith, and Elmer Bender, pur- 
suant to recent information furnished the 
Long Beach Naval Intelligence. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. SMITH. 

P. S.— This is tue information Captain 
Jones gave me I turned over to to naval intel- 
ligence, also Captain Jones turned the same 
information to naval intelligence: 

February 15, 1950, Capt. David Jones of 
the freighter Flying Arrow arrived in Long 
Beach and came to see me with confidential 
information, 

Captain Jones told me that General Wong, 
Chief of Foreign Military Affairs of the Chi- 
nese People’s Government at Tsingtao, China, 
sent for him to come to his headquarters 
for conference. 

They talked for about half hour and Gen- 
eral Wong said you want to know about Smith 
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and Bender don't you? Captain Jones told 
him he did and wished to obtain their release 
and take them aboard his ship the Flying 
Arrow and bring them back home to their 
families. 

Mr. Wong told Captain Jones that Smith 
and Bender could be released in a matter of 
days if the Navy admitted the men were 
Navy men, and answered the question as to 
why the men were flying over Communist 
territory with a camera? 

He aid the Navy had not asked for their 
release but prior to their departure from 
Tsingtao, sent a hurriedly written letter ask- 
ing that the men be turned over to them. 

That they (the Navy) didn’t even tell the 
Communists where to deliver the men. 

Wong said, that the State Department had 
never asked for them by a proper official re- 
quest as required by them. Wong said, to 
hell with the State Department, let the Navy 
claim these men, answer the question and the 
men would be turned over to the Navy. He 
said Smith and Bender were like hot pota- 
toes in China, due to the publicity and that 
they wanted to get rid of them, by turning 
them over to the Navy. The questions the 
Chinese want answered before their release 
of Smith and Bender: 

1. Let the Navy claim these men—say they 
are United States Navy. 

2. Are they really United States Navy en- 
listed men? 

3. Why were they flying plane over Com- 
munist territory? 

4. Why did they have camera in plane? 

Answer of these questions by Navy authori- 
ties will bring the release of these men. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 24, 1950. 

My DEAR MR. MANSFIELD: Your letter to Mr. 
Butterworth dated February 14, 1950, en- 
closing a letter to you from Mrs. Charles M, 
Smith, has been referred to me for reply in 
view of Mr. Butterworth's absence from the 
Department. I believe the following infor- 
mation will be useful to you in replying to 
Mrs. Smith. 

With reference to Mrs. Smith's suggestion 
that the Department may never have made a 
proper request to the Chinese Communist 
authorities for the release of Chief Smith and 
Sergeant Bender, United States Government 
representatives at Peiping have requested 
their release in writing five times, in formal 
communications addressed to the general 
headquarters of the Peoples Liberation Army, 
the Communist Alien Affairs Office, and Chou 
En-lai personally. In addition, numerous 
written and oral representations have been 
made by diplomatic and consular officials at 
Nanking, Tsingtao, Shanghai, and Tientsin, 
Mrs. Smith has been informed of these ap- 
proaches. In each instance it was requested 
that the men be released for repatriation to 
the United States and, in the interim, al- 
lowed to correspond with their families in the 
United States. As in other cases, the Com- 
munist authorities ignored our communica- 
tions. The Communist official at Tsingtao 
who reportedly informed Captain Jones of 
the Flying Arrow that the United States had 
not made a proper request for the release of 
Chief Smith and Sergeant Bender was either 
unaware of our previous representations or 
was willfully distorting the facts (it is, of 
course, also possible that in his opinion the 
United States previous requests were not 
proper because due to nonrecognition our 
representatives had no official standing in 
China). 

With regard to the statement that the 
United States paid extortion money to the 
Chinese Communists for the release of con- 
sular personnel at Mukden, the Government 
paid only the cost of transporting the consu- 
lar party, their personal effects, and a con- 
siderable amount of consular equipment 
trom Mukden to Tientsin, where the group 
embarked for the United States. The ques- 
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tion of payment of travel costs for Chief 
Smith and Sergeant Bender will, of course, 
not arise until the Communists agree to their 
release. The Department has already dis- 
cussed with Mrs. Smith the possibility that 
the men are being held for ransom, and has 
advised her that the United States Govern- 
ment has received no indication that such is 
the case. As you are aware, Captain Jones, 
without authorization from the Government, 
offered the Communist authorities at Tsing- 
tao the sum of $25,000 to pay expenses for 
their release and was informed in reply that 
the men were not being held for ransom. 

I suggest you inform Mrs. Smith that it is 
the view of the Department of State that it 
is highly unlikely that a blockade of Chinese 
Communist ports such as she suggests would 
be successful in effecting the release of Chief 
Smith and Sergeant Bender. Such action 
would be more likely to prolong their deten- 
tion and perhaps inspire reprisals threaten- 
ing their personal safety. 

In accordance with your request I am re- 
turning Mrs. Smith's letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP D. Sprouse, 
Director for Chinese Affairs, 
May 8, 1950. 
Mrs. CHARLES M. SMITH, 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 

Dear Mrs. SmirH: I am enclosing letter 
and report I have received from the Assistant 
Secretary of State. I will write you as soon 
as I have a further report. 

Must close now but with best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

May 2, 1950. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mwe: Thank you for your letter 
dated April 22, 1950, enclosing for the De- 
partment’s consideration letters you have 
received from Mrs. Charles M. Smith and 
Mr. Ted C. Yeager regarding Mr. Yeager‘s 
offer to proceed to Communist China to ne- 
gotiate for the release of Chief Smith and 
Sergeant Bender. The Department is now 
considering the desirability of Mr. Yeager’s 
proposed trip from the standpoint of the per- 
sonal risk involved as well as the effect which 
his representations might have upon British 
negotiations on behalf of Chief Smith and 
Sergeant Bender, now in progress at Pei- 
ping. The Department will advise you of its 
reaction, returning the enclosures to your 
letter, in the very near future. 

In response to your request for informa- 
tion on the case, I am enclosing two copies 
of a report prepared in the Department on 
April 27, including a full and up-to-date 
account of the Government’s efforts to 
secure the release of Chief Smith and Ser- 
geant Bender and the latest information 
received in the Department regarding their 
welfare and whereabouts, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Enclosure: Two copies of memorandum 
dated April 27, 1950.] 


RESUME OF DEVELOPMENTS IN SMITH-BENDER 
È CASE 


APRIL 27, 1950. 

On October 19, 1948, Construction Elec- 
trician Chief William C. Smith, United States 
Navy, and Master Sergeant Elmer C. Bender, 
United States Marine Corps, failed to return 
from a regularly scheduled local familiariza- 
tion flight in the area of Tsingtao, China. 
The men were members of the United States 
Naval Headquarters which was established at 
the request of the Government of China, 
They were reported to be flying a light ob- 
servation-type aircraft, probably an L-5, 
Presumably Chief Smith and Sergeant 
Bender ran out of fuel or encountered engine 
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trouble and were forced to land in Com- 
mfunist-occupied territory. Pilots at the 
Naval Headquarters had standing instruc- 
tions to avoid flying over Communist terri- 
tory. However, the lines of battle were ex- 
tremely fluid, and Communist advances on 
the perimeter of Tsingtao gradually reduced 
the Nationalist-held area available for flight 
operations, making these instructions very 
dificult to observe. To the Navy Depart- 
ment’s knowledge, the aircraft carried no 
cameras or special equipment whatsoever, 
since the flight was merely for training pur- 


poses. 

Between October 1948 and April 1949 the 
Headquarters of the Commander, Naval 
Forces, West Pacific, made numerous efforts 
to locate the two men. Naval and Marine 
forces in Tsingtao conducted for several days 
an intensive air search of the land and sea 
area within a radius of a hundred miles of 
the city. In addition leaflets were dropped 
from aircraft on the village of Hsia-Tien, 
where the two men were reportedly being 
held at that time, in an attempt t^ get in 
touch with responsible Communist authori- 
ties. On February 23, 1949, the commanding 
officer, Third Marines, in o, sent a 
letter to the chief Communist political ofi- 
cer for East Shantung requesting the release 
of the two men. No satisfactory reply was 
received. During this period the Red Cross, 
through its representatives in Tsingtao and 
in the United States, kept the dependents 
informed of developments, transmitting un- 
confirmed reports received from Chinese 
sources to the effect that Chief Smith and 
Sergeant Bender were being detained by the 
Communists but were safe and well, 

In a letter of April 13, 1949, the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy requested the Depart- 
ment of State to endeavor to secure through 
diplomatic channels information concern- 
ing the welfare and whereabouts of the men, 
and to attempt to negotiate for their release. 
Immediately upon receipt of this request, 
the Department of State instructed the Con- 
sul General at Peiping to take the case up 
with Communist authorities there. The 
following is a chronological outline of the 
Consul General’s written approaches to the 
Peiping authorities: 

April 25, 1949: A request for their release 
was submitted to the Communist Alien 
Affairs Office, which stated orally that it had 
no jurisdiction in the case. 

April 26, 1949: The case was submitted to 
the general headquarters of the Communist 
Peoples Liberation Army. 

June 7, 1949: A second communication was 
sent to the general headquarters of the Com- 
munist Peoples Liberation Army. 

August 3, 1949: A third communication was 
sent to the general headquarters of the Com- 
munist Peoples Liberation Army, stating that 
reports from Tsingtao indicated that the 
men were well and under detention in the 
vicinity of Tsingtao and again requesting 
their release, 

August 30, 1949: A letter was sent to Chu 
Teh, commander in chief of the Communist 
Peoples Liberation Army, requesting that he 
take action in the case. 

November 25, 1949: A letter was written to 
Chu En-lal, in charge of foreign affairs for. 
the Chinese Communist regime, stressing the 
humanitarian aspects of the case and re- 
questing action by the Communist au- 
thorities. 

After the Communist forces took over Nan- 
King and Tsingtao the Department instructed 
United States representatives in those cities 
to make similar approaches to the local au- 
thorities. On July 22, 1949, the Department 
instructed its posts in Peiping, Nanking, and 
Tsingtao to supplement their official ap- 
proaches with informal inquiries, Similar 
instructions were later sent to United States 
consular posts at Tientsin and Hong Kong. 

The Communists have refused to respond 
to any of these formal or informal ap- 
proaches, Written communications have 
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been ignored. They have given no explana- 
tion of the reason for the detention of Chief 
Smith and Sergeant Bender, and no indica- 
tion as to when they will be released, The 
channels of communication between Ameri- 
can Official representatives in China and the 
Communist authorities were always ex- 
tremely tenuous since in the absence of diplo- 
matic relations the Communists refused to 
recognize the official status of our consular 
personnel, regarding them merely as private 
citizens. On November 30, the Secretary of 
State pointed out that the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities were apparently unaware 
that the international practice of civilized 
countries for many years has recognized that 
consuls should be afforded full opportunity 
for the proper conduct of their duties in the 
protection of their nationals. He emphasized 
that American public and official opinion 
which has been deeply concerned about these 
violations of accepted international proce- 
dures was now thoroughly indignant over 
the inhumane treatment which continues to 
be accorded these two American citizens and 
the hardship and suffering being experienced 
by their families. 

On January 18 the Department of State 
arranged for the transmission of a message 
to Captain David Jones, Master of the Flying 
Arrow, requesting that he interview Commu- 
nist authorities at Tsingtao in an effort to 
obtain the release of Chief Smith and Ser- 
geant Bender for repatriation aboard his ship. 
The American and British consular officials 
at Tsingtao were informed of this request and 
asked to provide Captain Jones all possible 
assistance. 

Captain Jones discussed the case with Mr. 
Wong, a Tsingtao Communist official de- 
scribed as the director of the military for- 
eign affairs control board, on January 21. He 
was advised by Mr. Wong that Chief Smith 
and Sergeant Bender were being detained 80 
miles northeast of Tsingtao; that they were 
well cared for and in good health and spirits; 
and that their only requirement was English 
language reading material. Mr. Wong refused 
to arrange for the release of the men for re- 
patriation aboard the Flying Arrow. He also 
refused to allow Captain Jones to visit them 
to obtain from them letters to their families 
in the United States. Captain Jones offered 
to pay $25,000 as “expenses” for their release, 
but was informed by Mr. Wong that the men 
were not being held for ransom. (The 
United States Government did not authorize 
Captain Jones to offer money for the release 
of Chief Smith and Sergeant Bender; in this 
connection, the Communist authorities have 
never given the Government any indication 
that ransom was in fact involved.) Mr. 
Wong insisted that their release must be 
effected through official channels and indi- 
cated that the United States Navy should 
make an official request, since previous Navy 
approaches had not been considered satis- 
factory by the Chinese Communist author- 
ities. 

Mr. Wong's remarks regarding the United 
States representations to date on behalf of 
behalf of Smith and Bender were not strictly 
in accord with the facts and the Government 
was not inclined to rely upon his suggestions. 
Nevertheless, in order to exploit fully every 
possibility for effecting the release of the 
men, the United States Naval Attaché in 
China addressed several notes to the highest 
Communist authorities at Peiping, once again 
identifying Chief Smith and Sergeant Ben- 
der as United States Naval personnel, de- 
scribing briefly the nature of their flight and 
the circumstances which forced them to land 
in Communist-occupied territory and sug- 
gesting arrangements for their repatriation 
to the United States. No reply was received 
to any of these communications. 

In order to obtain similar details from 
time to time in the future regarding the 
welfare and whereabouts of Chief Smith and 
Sergeant Bender, the Department instructed 
the Consulate General at Hong Kong in the 
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future to request the masters of American 
merchant vessels calling at Tsingtao to make 
an approach to the local Communist author- 
ities similar to that made by Captain Jones, 
if at all possible. Recently an official of a 
United States shipping line, traveling on 
board an American vessel which called at 
Tsingtao, was unsuccessful in his attempts to 
obtain an interview with the local authorities. 

On January 31, 1950, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, president of the American Red Cross, 
sent a telegram to Gen. Chu Teh, com- 
mander of the Chinese Communist Peoples 
Liberation Army at Peiping, requesting that 
he give his personal attention to the matter 
of the release of Chief Smith and Sergeant 
Bender, and in the meantime enable them 
to communicate with their families. Gen- 
eral Marshall’s request was made on humani- 
tarian grounds “in the true spirit of the 
world-wide Red Cross movement.” No re- 
sponse to this request was received. 

The American Red Cross has informed the 
International Red Cross Committee at Gene- 
va of the details surrounding the detention 
of the men and has advised the Department 
that delegates of the International Red Cross 
Committee in Tsingtao and Shanghai are now 
endeavoring to assist in efforts to effect the 
release of the men. 

On February 5, in order to investigate fully 
the avenue of approach suggested to Captain 
Jones, of the Flying Arrow, by Mr. Wong, 
Communist official at Tsingtao, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy sent a telegram to General 
Chu Teh, commander in chief of the Com- 
munist Peoples Liberation Army, requesting 
the speedy release and return of the men. 
This communication, like all other previous 
approaches, elicited no response. 

The most recent information received from 
Communist authorities in the Tsingtao area 
indicates that Chief Smith and Sergeant 
Bender are in good health and are confined 
near the city of Laiyang, approximately 80 
miles northeast of Tsingtao. The British 
consul at Tsingtao has recently made several 
approaches to local Communist officials, but 
has been unable to obtain any information 
other than the usual reports that the men 
are safe and well and under detention in 
the Tsingtao area. Tsingtao Communist 
Officials have consistently maintained that 
representations for the release of Chief Smith 
and Sergeant Bender must be conducted on 
an Official level at Peiping. Now that the 
British are in the process of establishing 
diplomatic relations with the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, the Department has asked 
the British Foreign Office to approach the 
Chinese Communist authorities at Peiping 
regarding the release of the men. The Com- 
munist regime’s refusal to respond to this 
country’s numerous approaches to date is 
apparently based on the pretext of non- 
recognition. It is hoped, therefore, that 
the British representations which are now 
in progress may be more successful. 


May 4, 1950. 
Mrs. CHARLES M. SMITH, 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 

My Dear Mrs. SMITH: Thank you for your 
letter dated April 19, regarding Mr. Ted 
Yeager’s offer to go to China as a Govern- 
ment representative to negotiate for the re- 
lease of your son and Sergeant Bender. 

You are aware from previous correspond- 
ence that Government representatives at 
consular posts throughout China—men who 
have had considerable experience in dealing 
with the Chinese—have endeavored through 
verbal and written approaches to the Peiping 
authorities to arrange the release of the men. 
These approaches have been ignored alto- 
gether by the Chinese Communists on the 
pretext that, in the absence of diplomatic re- 
lations, United States Government represent- 
atives have no status in China. Under such 
circumstances negotiations through British 
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channels on a diplomatic level seem to offer 
greater hope for success. While these nego- 
tiations are in progress it would appear in- 
advisable to authorize independent action 
by a United States Government representa- 
tive. Not only would such action offer little 
hope of success in view of the past experi- 
ence of United States Government represent- 
atives, but it might well affect adversely the 
outcome of the British negotiations. 

Should Mr. Yeager desire, however, to go 
to China in a personal capacity, the Depart- 
ment would of course give his passport ap- 
plication careful consideration. Few pass- 
ports have been issued to date for travel in 
Communist China, due chiefly to the dangers 
involved in such travel. Foreigners travel- 
ing in Communist China are subjected to 
considerable risk at the present time, due to 
unsettled conditions, disrupted communica- 
tions, and, in certain places, the scarcity of 
food and other necessities of life. American 
citizens have found the attitude of the Chi- 
nese Communist authorities completely un- 
predictable. It is, of course, possible that 
the Communists might adopt an uncoopera- 
tive or even openly hostile attitude toward 
Mr. Yeager’s mission, and refuse to grant him 
a permit toleave the country. Several Amer- 
icans in China are in such a predicament at 
the present time. As you know, the treat- 
ment accorded United States diplomatic and 
consular officials by the Chinese Communist 
regime has made it most difficult for them to 
provide even the most routine protective 
services on behalf of American citizens in 
the area. United States diplomatic and con- 
sular posts in Communist China have now 
been closed, and what slight protection and 
assistance they were able to provide to Ameri- 
can travelers will no longer be available. It 
is generally the Department’s practice to de- 
cline to issue passports for travel in areas 
of the world where no United States consu- 
lar protection can be afforded. 

If, however, Mr. Yeager is interested in mak- 
ing the proposed trip in spite of the adverse 
circumstances described above, it is suggested 
that he address a letter to the Department 
of State, requesting the necessary passport 
application forms, whereupon his applica- 
tion will be given full consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Troy L. PERKINS, 
Officer in Charge, Political Affairs, 
Office of Chinese Affairs 
(For the Secretary of Stats) 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 8, 1950. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MIKE: With further reference to 
your letter dated April 22, 1950, regarding 
Mr. Ted C. Leager's offer to proceed to China 
to seek the release of Chief Smith and Ser- 
geant Bender, I am enclosing a copy of a 
letter dated May 4, 1950, to Mrs. Charles M. 
Smith which explains in detail the Depart- 
ment’s views on the subject. 

The Department has expressed to Mrs. 
Smith the opinion that it would be inad- 
visable for the Government to authorize 
Mr. Yeager to negotiate officially with the 
Chinese Communists, and has pointed out 
in detail the risks to which Mr. Yeager 
would be subjected in undertaking such a 
venture in Communist China. We have, 
however, agreed to examine Mr. Yeager’s 
passport application in the light of existing 
circumstances and conditions in Communist 
China, should he desire to make the trip 
in a purely private capacity and request a 
passport for that purpose. 

I am returning the enclosures to your 
letter, in accordance with your request, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean RUSK, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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May 11, 1950. 
Mrs. CHARLES SMITH, 
Columbia Falls, Mont.: 

State Department and Marines have con- 
firmed reports Bill Smith and Bender on 
British ship Hunan. British official saw boys 
and they look good. Arrangements will be 
made to fly boys home from Hong Kong. 
Hunan due in Hong Kong May 15 or 16. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Member oj Congress. 


CoLuMBIA FALLS, MONT., May 13, 1950. 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: I have been trying for 
2 or 3 days to write you a letter to properly 
thank you for all the fine things you have 
done for us. But I just cannot find the right 
words and phrases to even begin to tell you 
what your kindness and thoughtfulness has 
meant to us in these last trying months. 

You have ever been our bringer of good 
tidings. I have before me your telegram of 
the 11. Your wonderful letter of May 9. 
Today brought another special delivery from 
your Secretary, Mr. Sullivan, with more and 
more good news of our son and Sergeant 
Bender. 

When I listened to you speak yesterday 
morning from Missoula I wished I could have 
been there so I could have thanked you in 
person, and hoped that you might find time 
to come up to the Flathead, but heard later 
that you continued on to Butte. If you ever 
get up in this part of Flathead we would like 
you to know you will always be welcome at 
the Smith home. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. CHARLES M. SMITH, 


RÉSUMÉ OF DEVELOPMENTS IN SMITH-BENDER 
CASE 


On October 19, 1948, Construction Elec- 
trician Chief William C. Smith, United States 
Navy, and Master Sgt. Elmer C. Bender, 
United States Marine Corps, failed to return 
from a regularly scheduled local famillariza- 
tion flight in the area of Tsingtao, China. 
The men were members of the United States 
Naval Headquarters which was established at 
the request of the Government of China, 
They were reported to be flying a light ob- 
servation-type aircraft, probably an L-5. 
Presumably Chief Smith and Sergeant Ben- 
der ran out of fuel or encountered engine 
trouble and were forced to land in Commu- 
nist-occupied territory. Pilots at the naval 
headquarters had standing instructions to 
avoid flying over Communist territory. How- 
ever, the lines of battle were extremely fluid, 
and Communist advances on the perimeter 
of Tsingtao gradually reduced the Nation- 
alist-held area available for flight operations, 
making these instructions very difficult to 
observe. To the Navy Department’s knowl- 
edge, the aircraft carried no cameras or 
special equipment whatsoever, since the 
flight was merely for training purposes. 

Between October 1948 and April 1949 the 
Headquarters of the Commander, Naval 
Forces, West Pacific, made numerous efforts 
to locate the two men. Naval and Marine 
forces in Tsingtao conducted for several days 
an intensive air search of the land and sea 
area within a radius of a hundred miles of 
the city. In addition, leaflets were dropped 
from aircraft on the village of Hsia-Tien, 
where the two men were reportedly being 
held at that time, in an attempt to get in 
touch with responsible Communist author- 
ities. On February 23, 1949, the command- 
ing officer, Third Marines, in Tsingtao, sent 
a letter to the chief Communist political 
officer for East Shantung requesting the re- 
lease of the two men. No satisfactory reply 
was received. During this period the Red 
Cross, through its representatives in Tsing- 
tao and in the United States, kept the de- 
pendents informed of developments, trans- 
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mitting unconfirmed reports received from 
Chinese sources to the effect that Chief 
Smith and Sergeant Bender were being de- 
tained by the Communists but were safe and 
well, 

In a letter of April 13, 1949, the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy requested the Depart- 
ment of State to endeavor to secure through 
diplomatic channels information concerning 
the welfare and whereabouts of the men, and 
to attempt to negotiate for their release. 
Immediately upon receipt of this request, 
the Department of State instructed the con- 
sul general at Peiping to take the case up 
with Communist authorities there. The fol- 
lowing is a chronological outline of the con- 
sul general's written approaches to the 
Peiping authorities: 

April 25, 1948: A request for their release 
was submitted to the Communist Alien Af- 
fairs Office, which stated orally that it had no 
jurisdiction in the case. 2 

April 26, 1949: The case was submitted to 
the general headquarters of the Communist 
Peoples Liberation Army. 

June 7, 1949: A second communication was 
sent to the general headquarters of the Com- 
munist Peoples Liberation Arm-. 

August 3, 1949: A third communication 
was sent to the general headquarters of the 
Communist Peoples Liberation Army, stating 
that reports from Tsingtao indicated that the 
men were well and under detention in the 
vicinity of Tsingtao and again requesting 
their release. 

August 30, 1949: A letter was sent to Chu 
Teh, commander in chief of the Communist 
Peoples Liberation Army, requesting that he 
take action in the case. There was no reply. 

November 25, 1949: A letter was written to 
Chou En-lai, in charge of foreign affairs for 
the Chinese Communist regime, stressing the 
humanitarian aspects of the case and re- 
questing action by the Communist authori- 
ties. This letter was returned in a different 
envelope. 

After the Communist forces took over Nan- 
king and Tsingtao the Department instructed 
United States representatives in those cities 
to make similar approaches to the local au- 
thorities. On July 22, 1949, the Department 
instructed its posts in Peiping, Nanking, and 
Tsingtao to supplement their official ap- 
proaches with informal inquiries. Similar 
instructions were later sent to United States 
consular posts at Tientsin and Hong Kong. 

The Communists have refused to respond 
to any of these formal or informal approach- 
es. Written communications have been ig- 
nored., They have given no explanation of 
the reason for the detention of Chief Smith 
and Sergeant Bender, and no indication as to 
when they will be released. The channels 
of communication between American official 
representatives in China and the Communist 
authorities were always extremely tenuous 
since in the absence of diplomatic relations 
the Communists refused to recognize the 
official status of our consular personnel, re- 
garding them merely as private citizens. 
On November 30, the Secretary of State 
pointed out that the Chinese Communist 
authorities were apparently unaware that 
the international practice of civilized coun- 
tries for many years has recognized that 


consuls should be afforded full opportunity 


for the proper conduct of their duties in the 
protection of their nationals. He empha- 
sized that American public and official 
opinion which has been deeply concerned 
about these violations of accepted interna- 
tional procedures was now thoroughly indig- 
nant over the inhumane treatment which 
continues to be accorded these two Ameri- 
can citizens and the hardship and suffering 
being experienced by their families. 

On January 18 the Department of State 
arranged for the transmission of a message 
to Captain David Jones, master of the Flying 
Arrow, requesting that he interview Com- 
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munist authorities at Tsingtao in an effort 
to obtain the release of Chief Smith and 
Sergeant Bender for repatriation aboard his 
ship. The American and British consular 
officials at Tsingtao were informed of this 
request and asked to provide Captain Jones 
all possible assistance, 

Captain Jones discussed the case with 
Mr. Wong, a Tsingtao Communist official, 
described as “the Director of the Military 
Foreign Affairs Control Board,” on January 
21. He was advised by Mr. Wong that Chief 
Smith and Sergeant Bender were being de- 
tained 80 miles northeast of Tsingtao; that 
they were well cared for and in good health 
and spirits; and that their only requirement 
was English-language reading material. Mr. 
Wong refused to arrange for the release of 
the men for repatriation aboard the Flying 
Arrow. He also refused to allow Captain 
Jones to visit them to obtain from them 


letters to their families in the United States. 


Captain Jones offered to pay $25,000 as ex- 
penses for their release, but was informed 
by Mr. Wong that the men were not being 
held for ransom. (The United States Gov- 
ernment did not authorize Captain Jones to 
offer money for the release of Chief Smith 
and Sergeant Bender; in this connection, the 
Communist authorities have never given the 
Government any indication that ransom was 
in fact involved.) Mr. Wong insisted that 
their release must be effected through official 
channels and indicated that the United 
States Navy should make an official request, 
since previous Navy approach had not been 
considered satisfactory by the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities, 

Mr. Wong's remarks regarding the United 
States representations to date on behalf of 
Smith and Bender were not strictly in accord 
with the facts and the Government was not 
inclined to rely upon his suggestions. Never- 
theless, in order to expoit fully every possi- 
bility for effecting the release of the men, the 
United States naval attaché in China ad- 
dressed several notes to the highest Com- 
munist authorities at Peiping, once again 
identifying Chief Smith and Sergeant Bender 
as United States naval personnel, describing 
briefly the nature of their flight and the cir- 
cumstances which forced them to land in 
Communist-occupied territory and suggest- 
ing arrangements for their repatriation to 
the United States, No reply was received to 
any of these communications. 

In order to obtain similar details from 
time to time in the future regarding the 
welfare and whereabouts of Chief Smith and 
Sergeant Bender, the Department instructed 
the consulate general at Hong Kong in the 
future to request the masters of American 
merchant vessels calling at Tsingtao to make 
an approach to the local Communist author- 
ities similar to that made by Captain Jones, 
if at all possible. Recently an official of a 
United States shipping line, traveling on 
board an American vessel which called at 
Tsingtao, was unsuccessful in his attempts 
to obtain an interview with the local au- 
thorities. 

On January 31, 1950, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, president of the American Red Cross, 
sent a telegram to Gen. Chu Teh, com- 
mander of the Chinese Communist peoples 
liberation army at Peping, requesting that 
he give his personal attention to the matter 
of the release of Chief Smith and Sergeant 
Bender and in the meantime enable them to 
communicate with their families. General 
Marshall’s request was made on humanitari- 
an grounds in the true, spirit of the world- 
wide Red Cross movement. No response to 
this request was received. 

The American Red Cross has informed the 
International Red Cross Committee at 
Geneva of the details surrounding the de- 
tention of the men and has advised the De- 
partment that delegates of the International 
Red Cross Committee in Tsingtao and Shang- 
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hai are now endeavoring to assist in efforts 
to effect the release of the men. 

On February 5, in order to investigate 
fully the avenue of approach suggested to 
Captain Jones of the Flying Arrow by Mr. 
Wong, Communist official at Tsingtao, the 
Secretary of the Navy sent a telegram to 
Gen. Chu Teh, commander in chief of the 
Communist peoples liberation army, re- 
questing the speedy release and return of the 
men. This communication, like all other 
previous approaches, elicited no response. 

The most recent information received 
from Communist authorities in the Tsingtao 
area indicates that Chief Smith and Sergeant 
Bender are in good health and are confined 
near the city of Lalyang, approximately 80 
miles northeast of Tsingtao. The British 
consul at Tsingtao has recently made several 
approaches to local Communist officials, but 
has been unable to obtain any information 
other than the usual reports that the men 
are safe and well and under detention in the 
Tsingtao area. Tsingtao Communist officials 
have consistently maintained that represen- 
tations for the release of Chief Smith and 
Sergeant Bender must be conducted on an 
official level at Peiping. Now that the British 
are in the process of establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Chinese Communist re- 
gime, the Department has «sked the British 
Foreign Office to approach the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities at Peiping regarding the 
release of the men. The Communist regime's 
refusal to respond to this country's numer- 
ous approaches to date is apparently based 
on the pretext of nonrecognition. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the British represen- 
tations which are now in progress may be 
more successful. 


— 


LETTER FROM THE AMERICAN CONSUL GEN- 
ERAL AT PEIPING TO CHOU EN-LAI, DATED 
NOVEMBER 25, 1949 


Under instructions of my Government, I 
invite your attention to the case of two 
United States Navy personnel, Tech. Sgt. 
Elmer C. Bender and Chief Electrician's 
Mate William C. Smith, who failed to re- 
turn to their base after a regularly sched- 
uled routine flight in the Tsingtao area 
on October 19, 1948, the small training land 
plane that they were using presumably hav- 
ing come down in Communist-controlled 
territory. Reports received at the time indi- 
cated that the two men had landed safely 
and were held in the first instance near 
Nantsun in the Tsingtao vicinity. 

This matter was submitted to the Peiping 
Alien Affairs Office on April 25, but that office 
stated orally that the matter was outside 
their jurisdiction and that they were there- 
fore not in a position to discuss the matter. 
The case was thereupon submitted to the 
general headquarters of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army in a letter of April 26, 1949, with 
the request that arrangements be made for 
the return of those Navy personnel to their 
base. On June 7, being in nonreceipt of a 
reply to that letter, I sent a second com- 
munication to the general headquarters. 
That letter likewise remained without a reply. 
On August 3 I informed the general head- 
quarters in a new letter that a representative 
of the Tsingtao alien affairs office on July 
23 had told a member in the American con- 
sulate general at that place that Messrs. 
Bender and Smith were then in Tsingtao and 
were well. I again requested that the gen- 
eral headquarters take such action as might 
be requisite to cause the early release by the 

military authorities of the two 
American Navy personnel. In nonreceipt 
likewise of a reply to that latest communica- 
tion, on August 30 I addressed a letter di- 
rectly to Gen. Chu Teh as commander in 
chief of the People’s Liberation Army, bring- 
ing the matter to his attention and request- 
ing that he cause there to be taken appfo- 
priate action for the release of the two 
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Americans. A copy of that letter is enclosed 
for your information. 

The consulate general at Tsingtao on Oc- 
tober 10 delivered an informal memoran- 
dum regarding the matter to the alien af- 
fairs office at that point, inviting their 
attention particularly to the humanitarian 
aspects of the case. A representative of the 
Alien Affairs Office on October 12 orally in- 
formed the consulate general that, while 
the humanitarian aspects of the case were 
appreciated, he had been instructed to state 
that the local authorities no longer knew 
the whereabouts of the two men. Respect- 
ing the above-mentioned humanitarian as- 
pects of the case, I invite your attention to 
the fact that the two Americans have now 
been held for over 1 year without any ex- 
planation as to the reason for their deten- 
tion, and that during that time it has been 
impossible for them to communicate with 
their families, with .considerable suffering 
and unhappiness as a result. The wife of 
Chief Electrictan's Mate Smith on December 
18, 1948, gave birth to a son, regarding who 
Mr. Smith has received no word and, znore- 
over, must have an operation which the 

_ doctors have advised postponing until his 
return. I now bring this matter to your 
attention with the request that the matter 
be handled in accordance with established 
principles of the international committee, 
and that you cause an early investigation of 
the matter to be made, to the end that the 
two men shall be released. 

It is requested that in the interim—a time 
which it is hoped will be short—the men be 
permitted to communicate with their families 
with respect to their personal welfare, this 
request being made particularly because of 
the humanitarian aspects involved. 


MESSAGE FROM SECRETARY OF NAVY MATTHEWS 
TO GENERAL CHU TEH (DELIVERED BY CON- 
SULATE GENERAL, PEIPING, APRIL 7,-1950) 


As the general may be aware, two young 
American servicemen, Chief Construction 
Electrician’s Mate William C. Smith, United 
States Navy, and Technical Sergeant Elmer C. 
Bender, United States Marine Corps, have 
been missing since October 19, 1948, when 
they failed to return from a routine training 
flight in the Tsingtao area. Since that time, 
over 17 months ago, they have been held in- 
communicado and repeated efforts to obtain 
their release have failed, The extreme men- 
tal anguish suffered by their families and 
friends has been reflected in their continuing 
appeals to me for assistance in restoring their 
loved ones to them, 

The general will undoubtedly agree that 
the protracted detention of these two enlist- 
ed men cannot possibly serve any military or 
political purpose. From the humanitarian 
viewpoint, the prolonged separation of these 
men from their families and friends seems 
an unnecessary cruelty—incomprehensible to 
their families and to the public all over the 
world. 

Recent information indicates that Smith 
and Bender are at a camp located near 
Tsingtao. Since United States and other 
foreign merchant vessels frequently visit this 
port, it is urged that these men be released 
without delay and delivered to the master of 
any foreign ship calling there. If this is 
not practicable, it is requested that the two 
men be delivered to the senior United States 
consular representative in Peiping. 

It is earnestly hoped that the general will 
personally consider this case and use his au- 
thority to permit Bender and Smith to rejoin 
their families in the very near future. Signed 
Francis P. Matthews, Secretary of the Navy 
of the United States of America. 

REcENT DEVELOPMENTS REGARDING SMITH- 
BENDER CASE 
aK Marc 10, 1950. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, president of the 

American Red Cross, has sent a telegram to 
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General Chu Teh, commander of the Chinese 
Communist Peoples Liberation Army at 
Peiping, regarding the detention of Chief 
Smith and Sergeant Bender by the Chinese 
Communists. No reply has been received. 

The following is the text of General Mar- 
shall's telegram: 

“I should like to direct your personal at- 
tention to the plight of two members of the 
United States Navy, Elmer C. Bender and 
William C. Smith, and of their immediate 
families. 

“It has been brought to my attention that 
on October 19, 1948, these men failed to re- 
turn from a routine training flight in the 
Tsingtao area. Also, I have learned that the 
United States Government, through its rep- 
resentatives at Nanking, Peiping, and 
Tsingtao, has made repeated attempts since 
that time to make it possible for the men 
to communicate with their families and to 
bring about their release. In addition, com- 
‘munications on the subject have been sent 
to the Aliens Affairs Office and to the gen- 
eral headquarters of the People’s Liberation 
Army. To date all these attempts have 
brought no satisfactory result. 

“Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Bender are mar- 
ried. Mr. Smith has a son born over a year 
ago whom he has never seen. The families 
have not heard from them since their dis- 
appearance 14 months ago. Quite naturally 
they are experiencing considerable hardship 
and suffering. Having been unsuccessful in 
obtaining direct communication with and 
effecting the release of their husbands, the 
wives of these two men have appealed to the 
American Red Cross for help. Their request 
is quite in order because under its charter, 
the American National Red Cross is charged 
with the responsibility of acting as a means 
of communication between the individuals in 
the armed forces of the United States and 
their families. When circumstances prevent 
ready communication and as a result the 
welfare of the man and his family is jeopard- 
ized, it is the duty of the Red Cross to take 
whatever steps it deems necessary to try to 
reinstate communication and, if humanly 
possible, to bring about a change in these 
circumstances, 

“Therefore, in the true spirit of the world- 
wide Red Cross movement and on humani- 
tarian grounds, I urge that you give your 
personal attention to the matter of the re- 
lease of these men. In the meantime, I urge 
that you make it possible for them to com- 
municate with their anxious families.” 

The American Red Cross reports that dele- 
gates of the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee at Tsingtao and Shanghai have been 
advised of the detention of Chief Smith and 
Sergeant Bender and are working to effect 
the release of the men. 

A Chinese Communist official at Tsingtao, 
in discussing the detention of the men with 
Captain Jones, of the Flying Arrow, reportedly 
suggested that their release might be effected 
through further Navy representations. Some 
of the remarks made by this official re- 
garding the United States representations to 
date do not correspond with the facts, and the 
Government is not inclined to rely upon his 
suggestions. Nevertheless, in order to exploit 
fully every possibility of effecting their re- 
lease, the United States naval attaché in 
China has addressed a note to the highest 
Communist authorities at Peiping, once again 
identifying Chief Smith and Sergeant Bender 
as United States naval personnel, describing 
briefly the nature of the flight and the cir- 
cumstances which forced them to land in 
Communist-occupied ferritory, and suggest- 
ing arrangements for their repatriation to the 
United States. 


RELEASE OF SMITH AND BENDER 
May 9, 1950. 
The following is the full text of the Chi- 
nese Communist radio broadcast, datelined 
Peiping, May 8, regarding the release of Chief 
Smith and Sergeant Bender: 


May 15 


“Gen. Hsu Shih-yu, commander of the 
Shantung military district of the People’s 
Liberation Army of the People’s Republic of 
China, made the following statement on the 
release of the two United States airmen who 
have been held prisoners here for some time: 

“A plane of the United States Navy which 
invaded the air of our country landed near 
Tayenchia, village in Lungshan district of 
Haiyang County in Kiaotung Peninsula, at 
about 12:30 a. m., October 19, 1948. The 
plane and two airmen, E. C. Bender and 
W. C. Smith, were taken prisoners. 

“The headquarters of the Shantung mili- 
tary district, People’s Liberation Army, im- 
mediately examined the captured plane and 
its crew. It was discovered that the plane 
was an L-5 craft, with markings O Y O 2767, 
a type which could be used for reconnoiter- 
ing purposes, carrying charts and various 
military maps of the No. 44 field survey team 
of the United States espionage organization 
(external service department, NCNA). At 
the same time, it was also discovered that 
E. C. Bender and W. C. Smith were on active 
service in the United States armed forces. 
A decision was therefore made to detain the 
plane and to hold the crew in custody as 
prisoners of war. However, E. C. Bender and 
W. C. Smith firmly refused to reveal the 
motive and mission of this unlawful flight. 

“It was not until lately that Bender and 
Smith, influenced by our magnanimous 
policy toward prisoners, began to confess 
and stated that the objective of the flight 
was to reconnoiter the railways because there 
was a report at that time to the effect that 
there were activities along the railways of 
liberated areas. 

“At the same time, the flight was to dis- 
cover what constructional projects were 
under way in Laiyang because they had had 
a report saying that the People’s Liberation 
Army was maintaining great numbers of 
troops there. Bender also admitted that 
‘Major Lantz told me whereI must (* * * 
(word uncopiable—Editor) and that Smith’s 
job was to reconnoiter constructional proj- 
ects along the route taken by us.’ 

“Their confession said further that the 
route to be taken by the plane was: Take 
off from Changkow Airfield near Tsingtao, 
reconnoiter along railways, then head for 
Laiyang to reconnoiter military construc- 
tional works, and then turn back to Tsingtao. 
But on their way the plane landed in 
Haiyang County. 

“The above facts and confession prove 
that the aim of this United States imperial- 
ist airplane flight was to invade our terri- 
torial air and with the purpose of carrying 
out planned military reconnaissance to help 
the anticolonial war of the Kuomintang 
brigands. 

“On the basis of the above facts, the 
Shantung military headquarters has decided 
to confiscate the airplane which intruded 
into Chinese territorial air for conducting 
military reconnaissance. Since Bender and 
Smith have confessed their repentance, they 
are being released and deported in line with 
the magnanimous policy of the Chinese 
People's Liberation Army toward prisoners. 

“Facts have revealed that the American 
imperialists have repeatedly committed crim- 
inal actions in helping the Kuomintang 
gang by dispatch of their military personnel 
in airplanes to intrude into Chinese terri- 
torial air and spy on military movements of 
the People’s Liberation Army. 

“On April 5, 1948, an American plane with 
four American military personnel was cap- 
tured by the People’s Liberation Army at 
Hung Shih Ya, of Chiaohsien, about 80 
kilometers northwest of Tsingtao. Subse- 
quently, on June 29 of last year, Oscar C. 
Badger, then commander of the United 
States Western Pacific Fleet, admitted their 
mistakes in a personal letter and guaranteed 
that no similar occurrence would happen 
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again. The captured American personnel 
were then released. 

“Such criminal actions of the American 
imperialists in encroaching on the sovereign 
rights of China and aiding the Kuomintang 
gang to conduct war against the Chinese 
people have long been detested by people 
throughout China. Any subversive activity 
of the American imperialists encroaching on 
the sacred sovereign rights of China will be 
dealt with ruthlessly by the Chinese people.” 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

MAIL DELIVERIES 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning I received a tele- 
gram which reads as follows: 

We have received practically no mail since 
railroad strike began; plenty of trucks mak- 
ing regular trips Chicago to our section avail- 


abie. Where is planning for southwestern 
Mfchigan done? Kindly advise by wire. 
Best regards. 


G. K. FERGUSON, 
Watervliet Paper Co. 


Talking with Mr. George E. Miller, 
Deputy Assistant Postmaster General, 
in charge of surface postal transport, 
he advised that the routing of mail is in 
charge of their general superintendents 
and district superintendents in the field. 

For the southwestern Michigan area, 
routing is under the general superintend- 
ent at Cleveland; probably also district 
superintendents at Chicago, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, and Toledo. 

He said Michigan Central is only mak- 
ing one round trip a day between Detroit 
and Chicago; that they are sending De- 
troit mail over the Pere Marquette and 
other mail for good portion of Michigan 
on the Grand Trunk to Battle Creek, and 
then trucking it from Battle Creek; also 
trucking into Detroit from Cleveland, 
and from Toledo, as no train service 
there. 

Could send mail over B. & O., but part 
of its tracks run over Michigan Central 
= B. & O. employees respecting picket 
ine, 

From the editor of the Sturgis Journal 
under date of May 12, there comes a 
letter which reads as follows: 

Tue STURGIS JOURNAL, 
Sturgis, Mich., May 12, 1950. 
Mr. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLARE: I assume that you are aware 
of what this railroad strike is doing to the 
towns in your district as well as the State 
of Michigan. 

There hasn't been any passenger or freight 
service in or out of Sturgis now for three 
days and the news today does not look 
too hopeful. 

What the answer is I do not know but 
how our Government can tolerate such a 
situation is beyond my understanding. The 
railroad firemen are striking despite the fact 
that their claims were denied by two presi- 
dential fact finding boards. 

If the Journal does not get a carload of 
paper now on the way from Canada by June 
1 we will have to suspend operations. We 
do not have storage space for more than a 
carload at a time in our plant. 

I realize that Congress is probably help- 
less to do anything about it and Truman 
is 2,000 miles away dedicating dams. 

This failure of rail service is also showing 
up the inefficiency of the postal service, 
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Of the 14 villages and towns where the 
Journal maintains carrier delivery service 
the post office cannot get our papers there 
in time for delivery on the rural routes the 
following morning. We are obliged to 
transport the papers in our own cars, 

Most newspapers including the Journal 
would have no objection to increased postal 
rates if we could be assured of adequate 
service. For a daily newspaper time is of 


the essence and as things stand now the _ 


postal service is almost useless. 

I hope Congress will not allow itself to 
be bluffed by the postmaster general's re- 
cent curtailment of service. They may be 
curtailing the service but I haven't noticed 
any curtailment in the amount of help the 
post office is using. 

Constructive suggestions. Fire every post- 
master in the country and turn the service 
over to a private corporation like the A. T. & 
T. to operate. We'll have better service, 
rates will be lowered, and the corporation 
will operate at a profit. 

Cordially yours, 
Marx P. HAINES. 
THE GREED OF A FEW SHOULD NOT CAUSE ALL TO 
SUFFER 

Mr. Speaker, it is the imperative duty 
of the Congress without delay to curb 
the arbitrary action of a union which 
by a strike impairs public health, safety 
or welfare, or injuriously affects the eco- 
nomic life of a community. 

Conceding that employees have the 
right to bargain collectively and to strike, 
that right, like every other right, is sub- 
ject to the limitation that, in exercising 
it, the public welfare shall not be threat- 
ened or impaired. 

Labor unions have grown powerful be- 
cause the Congress conferred upon them 
and their members special benefits and 
powers. 

To attain benefits to which they were 
not entitled, some unions have exercised 
arbitrary power to the detriment of the 
rest of us. 

The latest illustration of the exercise 
of that arbitrary power is the strike of 
the railroad firemen, who now demand 
the employment of an unnecessary third 
man, another fireman, on Diesel engines, 
even though the railroads have no need 
for that man’s services, and, two fact- 
finding boards of the President have so 
declared. 

Not only would the employment of the 
second unnecessary fireman add to the 
cost of transportation, to which all must 
contribute, but it would establish a prec- 
edent for the employment of other un- 
needed workers. 

The effect of this strike is widespread. 
Yesterday’s mail brought many protests 
from California; the morning brought 
me letters and wires from Michigan, and 
the morning press indicates the wide- 
spread tie-up, not only of express, of 
perishable freight, but of the mail. 

The remedy for this present situation 
and for strikes which injuriously and un- 
fairly affect the rights of the individuals 
of communities throughout the country 
is simple and apparent. 

Only because unions have been grant- 
ed special privileges by exemptions 
granted them under the antitrust laws, 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and because 
of the special privileges given them by 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and by other leg- 
islation designed to benefit labor, are 
they now able to ignore the rights of the 
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public, enforce their will, their demands, 
upon all. 

I would not attempt by law to force 
any man contrary to his wishes to work 
at any job. I would not attempt to re- 
strain any man from quitting a job for 
any reason or for no reason at all. I 
would not attempt to deny a man or an 
organization the right to strike. 

But when an individual or an organi- 
zation misuses the special benefits and 
privileges granted by laws enacted for 
the benefit of the worker or for a labor 
organization, I would withdraw those 
special rights, those special privileges, so 
granted. 

If a son, for whom I had purchased 
and to whom I had given a high-pow- 
ered, speedy automobile insisted upon 
driving that car recklessly down the 
highway, endangering the safety of oth- 
ers who might be using it, I would take 
that car from him. So, too, I would, by 
law, take from the worker, from the 
union, the privileges and special benefits 
given to them, when they, arbitrarily, 
and to the injury of others, misuse those 
special powers. 

Today a bill was introduced by me 
which offers that simple and clear rem- 
edy. It inflicts no penalty upon the 
union which calls a strike, upon the em- 
ployee who engages in a strike or who 
walks the picket line. 

It does, however, when he misuses the 
power which the Congress has given him, 
take from him those special benefits and 
privileges heretofore granted. 

What could be more simple? What 
could be more effective? What could be 
more fair? 

Will the Congress act now? Or are we 
fearful of incurring the political wrath 
of the unions? 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Tackett] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


MISS DOROTHY SHAVER 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the French Ambassador presented 
the Cross of the Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor to America’s most outstand- 
ing career woman, Miss Dorothy Shaver, 
president of New York’s Lord & Taylor. 
She was commended for her service to 
“French art and French fashion in the 
United States.” During the war Miss 
Shaver served as a director of American 
Relief for France. 

It is my pleasure to be a friend of the 
Shaver family. Ihave personally known 
and been closely associated with the 
Shavers for years; they have lived for 
generations in the district I have the 
honor to represent. Her father, Hon. 
James D. Shaver, a prominent lawyer 
and outstanding judge, has distinguished 
himself as one of the State’s best known 
and most respected jurists. He has been 
a. great inspiration to me; he lives now 
with his son, Ben, who is known througn- 
out the State of Arkansas for his legal 
ability and performance at the bar. Her 
other brother, Jim, is a very successful 
abstracter and ieal-estate man. In her 
pursuits, Miss Shaver has been encour- 
aged and supported by her sister, Elsie, 

Dorothy Shaver’s success is due to a 
personality of opposites. Eer father’s 
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family of lawyers gave her a tough mas- 
culine mind; her mother’s family of 
artists a highly feminine creative touch. 
In her 27 years at Lord & Taylor’s she 
has used both to advantage. She is 
accomplished, patient, tolerant, and well 
informed. 

The path Dorothy Shaver has traveled 
and the fame she has acclaimed are 
worthy of emulation and are expressive 
of the opportunities that exist in our 
United States. Miss Shaver was born 
in the little town of Center Point, Ark.; 
was educated in the public schools of 
Mena, Ark., and the University of 
Arkansas. She then studied art with 
her sister, Elsie, at the University of Chi- 
cago. Then the two sisters went to New 
York. Dorothy suggested to Elsie that 
she design a doll for commercial sale. 
“It could make us a fortune,” she 
thought. Elsie designed and created five 
little dolls, which they called the Five 
Little Shavers. The New Yorkers were 
impressed; women carried the dolls 
under their arms as mascots. The sis- 
ters had opened a shop, Elsie designing 
and Dorothy managing. Lord & Taylor 
beckoned for Dorothy, and there, 27 
years ago, Dorothy began her phenom- 
enal rise to success. Yes; it is an admi- 
rable story of success and one exemplary 
of our American way of life. 

The people of the Wonder State of 
Arkansas—the land of opportunity— 
point with pride to the unusual accom- 
plishments and outstanding achieve- 
ments of this great woman—the first 
female to head a $30,000,000 corporation. 

Her ideas and innovations in adver- 
tising and merchandising have been 
widely effective. She is credited with be- 
ing largely responsible for securing rec- 
ognition for American designing talent. 
She has discovered and developed more 
than 75 native designers in the field of 
fashion and decoration. 

In 1924 Dorothy Shaver joined Lord 
& Taylor’s staff to reorganize the com- 
parison shopping bureau. A year later 
she suggested the establishment of 
‘a bureau of fashion advisers and then 
proceeded to organize the first bureau 
of stylists in an American department 
store now an essential part of this busi- 
ness. 

In recognition of her ability, Miss 
Shaver was made a member of the board 
of directors of the company in 1927. By 
1931 she was a vice president of the com- 
pany, with an expanding influence in 
retail sphere. From 1937 until her pro- 
motion in 1945 the executive was first 
vice president, charged with handling 
the advertising, fashion promotion, pub- 
lic relations and display programs of the 
store. 

During World War II she applied her 
knowledge of merchandising to the war 
effort in her service as general consult- 
to the Office of Quartermaster Gen- 
e 

In late 1945, by her election to the pres- 
idency of Lord & Taylor, the career wom- 
an again established a precedent—the 
first woman to head a department store 
this size, she succeeded Walter Hoving 
at a significant time in the history of 
the New York store. The corporation 
has a broad postwar expansion plan— 
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the erection of a new building on Fifth 
Avenue between Fifty-second and Fifty- 
third Street, and additional suburban 
branches. In May 1946 Miss Shaver was 
elected a director of the Associated Dry 
Goods Corp., the parent organization 
with which Lord & Taylor is affiliated. 

Miss Shaver has crossed the Atlantic 
often, establishing merchandising mar- 
kets in Europe. She has been described 
as a woman sizzling with ideas, not only 
about design, but about politics and the 
world in general. 


WOMEN RUN THE RASCALS OUT OF GARY 


Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, I ack 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, this being 
Monday and the day following Mother's 
Day, I feel that what I am going to say 
here today is truly a genuine tribute to 
mothers on the day dedicated to them, 
although I cannot feel that they should 
be subjected to the embarrassment and 
humiliation of having to take the actions 
that are described in the article that I 
am including with my address. I still 
feel that this address is a tribute to them, 
and I want to say that I feel that under 
the circumstances, as described therein, 
it is necessary for them to take this sort 
of action if they are to rid their towns 
and cities of such intolerable conditions, 

What a disgrace. It certainly is an in- 
dictment of those men who have been 
elected or come to public office and are 
entrusted with the enforcement of good 
laws, By their actions they destroy the 
value of fine principles and wise laws 
which have been put on the statute books 
over the period of years by the duly 
elected representatives of the majority 
of the people—those who wanted pro- 
tection from this sort of thing and who 
sincerely desired to safeguard their 
homes and families. Men without in- 
tegrity have no place in public office and 
will all too often sell their honor and 
public trust for the proverbial thirty 
pieces of silver. 

This tribute may be somewhat differ- 
ent from the usual ones on this beautiful 
day when mostly we speak with flowery 
words of tender love, appreciation, and 
adoration. I like those speeches and en- 
joy hearing those wonderful words with 
the sincerely beautiful sentiments they 
convey. And it is with deep regret that 
I admit that they are all too quickly for- 
gotten by those men and women who so 
ruthlessly succeed in bringing pain to 
the hearts of many of those same 
mothers who only a day or two before 
had been the recipients of flowers, candy, 
greeting cards, and many other tokens 
of love and admiration. 

These mothers whose husbands and 
sons have fought in World Wars I and IT 
need only the blooming of the poppies in 
Flanders Field, and tiny crosses on Oki- 
nawa to remind them that they are 
mothers. Mothers whose kin fought so 
valiantly to abolish greed and avarice, 
the two causes of vice and corruption, 
that they might have a more decent 
world for them to live in, And, now they 
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themselves must take up banners instead 
of guns and form picket lines in the 
streets and alleys where they are abused 
and insulted.. The noble instinct of 
motherhood ever within their breast will 
cause them to make these sacrifices to 
preserve for themselves, their children 
and their children’s children, that finest 
heritage, the quality of decency in living 
and in government. 

Mr. Speaker, in speaking to the 
Members of the House last Thursday 
upon the subject of economy in Gov- 
ernment, I called their attention to the 
fact that ECA money was being used in 
Fra ice to rehabilitate a gambling casino. 
This I am definitely opposed to for the 
many reasons I gave in those remarks. 
Necessarily, I made direct reference to 
this situation as it affects our own citi- 
zens in the various communities in which 
they live. Because of the great amount 
of money the Congress is spending in 
investigating this subject on a Nation- 
wide basis and with the questionable re- 
sults of this investigation and the effec- 
tiveness of any possible resultant legis- 
lation that may be enacted, I take the 
privilege of suggesting what seems to me 
a more direct and effectual, method of 
combating this problem. 

I believe the article taken from the 
May issue of the American magazine will 
demonstrate clearly what I mean. The 
people of any community must take a 
greater interest in its civic affairs. They 
have more power in their hands than any 
lawmakers. The forces for right and 
decency are more potent than mere laws. 
The power of an aroused public opinion, 
aided by exposés by the various news 
services can do an effective job. Where 
there is a will there is a way. 

It is hardly possible to legislate morals. 
May I remind you of the complete failure 
of the prohibition law. Education and 
a strengthening of our national morality 
are the answers, in my opinion. Our 
churches have long been a potent force 
in such situations, along with our many 
civic and service clubs and organizations. 
They must further stimulate their mem- 
bers to the never-ending task that seems 
to be everlastingly confronting them. 

The church in America has long had 
the tradition of being nonpolitical, and 
rightly so, but does any honest citizen, 
or worshiper, feel that because his 
church is  nonpolitical it therefore 
should not poifit out the road to civic 
virtue. Does any one feel that all min- 
isters should hold their peace in the face 
of political tyranny or corruption? No, 
indeed. The many large and highly 
respected fraternal organizations whose 
very foundations are based upon the 
highest of ideals and the noblest pre- 
cepts will be willing partners in such a 
cause. And, last but not least the 
women of America, as you will see when 
you read the following article, are and 
always have been, in my opinion, the 
strongest force of all for decency. They 
will do any job they set their minds and 
hearts to do. 

It is indeed encouraging to me that 
more and more of our citizens are takins 
an increasing interest in the affairs of 
their Government. It is hoped that all 
people will realize that they have respon- 
sibilities as well as privileges, and they 
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must take a more active part if they are 
to help shape the policies their repre- 
sentatives adopt. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is not my desire 
to clutter up the Rxconp with inconse- 
quential material and I am sure that the 
Members will agree that there is a seri- 
ous and grave situation existing, such as 
I have outlined, from coast to coast. 
And, with desperate appeals coming to 
the Federal Government from cities like 
Los Angeles for Federal help, we must 
take immediate stock of our resources to 
solve the problems. Then let us go fur- 
ther than just finding the prevention. 
Let us discover the causes of crime and 
corruption and work for the elimination 
of them. 

And, lastly let us not forget the im- 
portance of the ballot box in electing 
men and women of honor and integrity 
to public office. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding my 
own remarks upon this subject and be- 
fore the inclusion of the magazine 
article I referred to I would like to take 
a brief second to make an observation 
about my speech Thursday to the House. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER] made a rather lusty speech here 
this afternoon in regard to this matter 
of spending ECA money for the gambling 
casino in Le Havre, France. I am glad 
to know that the gentleman took notice 
of the remarks I made on Thursday 
where I called it to the attention of the 
House. It also pleases me that Members 
of the other body, the Senate, likewise 
took notice of my address and said so in 
their remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in my remarks an article from 
the American magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


WOMEN RUN THE Rascats OUT OF GARY 
(By Edwin T. Connell) 


After a first-hand look into the civic house- 
cleaning that has taken place in Gary, Ind., 
during the past year, I am convinced that if 
you want your town cleaned up, just turn the 
job over to the women. 

Hold your fire, men, Don’t shoot—yet. I 
used to think politics was a man’s world, too. 
But now—well, see for yourself. 

A little over a year ago, Gary, a key indus- 
trial city of some 140,000, had the dubious 
distinction of being one of the worst com- 
munities in the Nation. National surveys 
showed it to be the country’s second crime 
center and one of the top three in vice. The 
American Social Hygiene Association reported 
about 100 percent gain in organized vice ac- 
tivities in 4 years. Today, Gary has dropped 
down the odious list to a point where it is a 
fairly decent place in which to live. 

In the first 8 weeks of 1949, there were eight 
brutal murders in Gary. In the next 10 
months, there were only two. 

As last year began brothels and bookie 
joints boomed, They didn’t even bother to 
turn down the blinds. Today, the blinds are 
up and dust gathers.on the gaming tables 
and fancy furnishings of the fleshpots. 

Fifteen months ago, women either did not 
dare go out alone at night in Gary or, when 
they did, many carried guns and knives for 
protection. Now, once again, they are able to 
attend their church and club meetings un- 
armed and without fear for thcir lives and 
property. 

What happened? 
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In a year 10,000 stout-hearted and deter- 
mined women literally forced decency upon 
their city. They had tired of men's excuses 
that a gigantic vice syndicate had the poli- 
ticilans and police by the throat and nothing 
could be done. They defied a multi-million- 
dollar syndicate. Two thousand women 
stormed city hall in a body. They picketed 
brothels ard joints. They ignored threats. 
They poked indignant fingers into every 
phase of city governmen*. And they got re- 
suits. They got results that any crime- and 
vice-ridden city can get if the citizens have 
the spirit and resolve of the petticoat vigi- 
lantes of Gary. 

What actually called these women to arms 
was the brutal slaying of a revered member of 
their own sex. On the night of March 3, 
1949, Miss Mary Cheever, a beloved 45-year- 
old language teacher, was shot and killed in 
an alley near her home, when she appar- 
ently resisted a purse snatcher.- Miss 
Cheever had been returning from a PTA 
meeting, where she had lectured on her 
travels in South America. She had just 
parked her car and was about to enter her 
apartment building, when the murderer 
grabbed her. He escaped, and has never been 
caught. 

The tragic news spread like a forest fire 
over the city, gathering heat as it went. 
Lights burned late that night. Telephone 
wires hummed. Miss Cheever had taught 
many of Gary's young matrons. She was 
now teaching some of their children. She 
had been active in civic and church affairs. 
She typified the best in Gary, or any city. 
But now she was dead, brutally and wanton- 
ly murdered by a desperate thug in the 
shadow of her own home. It could have hap- 
pened to any woman. 

Among the many phone conversations that 
night was one between two women, who were 
not only struck with grief, but fired to ac- 
tion. One of them said, “This is too much. 
None of us is safe. Let's do something.” 
The other replied, All right; let's.“ 

With thoge few words one of the most 
amazing crusades in American history was 
launched. The identity of the woman who 
made the original suggestion has never been 
revealed. Her colleagues, contrary to the 
traditions of their sex, have kept it a closely 
guarded secret, fearing reprisals if the iden- 
tity of the modern Joan of Arc becomes 
known, 

These two women agreed to call some 
friends. Their friends called other friends, 
and on a Sunday afternoon, 3 days after Miss 
Cheever's death, 21 women met in the YMCA 
consultation room. Their purpose was to 
draw up a resolution to the city council de- 
manding that an outside investigator be 
brought in to clean up the city, and also an 
immediate increase in the number of police. 
These women were housewives, teachers, 
businesswomen. Many nationalities were 
represented. There were Negroes and whites; 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews; Republi- 
cans and Democrats. Most of them didn't 
know one another, In fact, they had only 
two things in common—each was a leader 
in some woman’s group, and they were all 
blazing mad. 

In a 17-hour session—they worked right 
through dinner—they drew up a resolution, 
and decided to call a mass meeting of Gary's 
women for the next night to present it. 
They didn’t even wait for some time to build 
up interest, or to give people a chance to 
arrange personal affairs. On Monday, an 
announcement appeared in the Gary Post- 
Tribune, the town’s only daily newspaper, 
calling the meeting. 

That night, although it was a cold, raw 
March evening, over 2,000 angry women 
packed Seaman Hall and unanimously ap- 
proved the resolution. The tone of the meet- 
ing was set by Mrs. Russell T. Griffith, young 
wife of a chemical engineer and assistant 
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director of the Gary Symphony Orchestra, 
who said, “If the city officials won't protect 
us, we woman can—and will.” Someone 
pointed out that the city council was meeting 
in city hall at that very moment. Let's 
present this resolution to the council in per- 
son,” said another. The “ayes” shook the 
rafters. 

And so, bundling into their furs and their 
cloth coats, the entire body of 2,000 women 
marched with dignity and determination 
down Broadway—Gary’s main street—and 
literally stormed city hall. There were no 
shouts, screams, or demonstrations of any 
kind. Of course, only a few got inside, but 
the others waited silently on the winding 
stairs of the city hall rotunda and swelled 
out onto the street. 

Inside the packed city council chamber, 
Mrs. Benjamin Saks, a former English 
teacher, read the resolution in a small but 
firm voice demanding that Arthur M. Thurs- 
ton, superintendent of the Indiana State 
Police, be called in to investigate Gary, and 
that more police be added. Mayor Eugene 
Swartz happened to be present at the meet- 
ing and, since this was really his responsi- 
bility, the president of the counci! asked him 
for comment. 

J have always tried to give this com- 
munity exactly what it wanted,” said the 
mayor. “If this town wants gambling 
cleaned up, it can have it. We'll clean it 
from top to bottom, from one end to the 
other. And I shall not ask for more police 
to do the job, not right now, anyway. If 
that’s what you people want, that’s what 
you're going to get.” 

That’s what the women wanted, but not all. 
The mayor said the city could not afford 
more police at that time, and the women 
came back with figures showing that other 
cities of the same size as Gary had more. 
police protection on a lower budget than 
their city. They were not impressed, either, 
by promises of a shut-down of gambling. 
They'd had them before, especially around 
election time, when opposing candidates and 
the newspapers would scream about vice, 
The word would simply go out over the un- 
derworld to lay low for a while. Once the 
election was safely passed, the vice joints 
were wide open again. 

The women kept pounding the mayor with 
questions and demands, and finally, when 
it was nearly midnight, the women allowed 
the meeting to adjourn after they had given 
Mayor Swartz 2 weeks to do something, and 
he had promised action. 

Well, the next day you couldn’t place a bet, 
play a slot machine, or find an operating 
brothel in Gary. But as yet no one was really 
taking the women seriously, This was just 
a new variation of one of the periodic reforms 
that blossom up overnight and die as quickly. 
The syndicate had been through it a dozen 
times. 

To give you some idea of what the women 
were up against, perhaps I had better fill you 
in with a brief background picture of Gary. 
It is a young city, founded in 1906 by United 
States Steel, and is the home of the Nation’s 
largest steel works. It is built on a sand 
dune on the shores of Lake Michigan. An, 
almost unbroken rim of steel mills stretches 
along the water front. Fire and smoke belch 
from blast furnaces around the clock. 

It is a lusty town, with more men than wo- 
men, They work hard and they play hard, 
There are no real old families in Gary and, 
consequently, it is only now, when a second 
generation has grown up, that a civic pride 
is developing. Gary is also plagued by mi- 
gratory workers. These men are on the loose. 
They make good money and spend it. Gam- 
bling houses, bars, and brothels make it easy 
spending. Gary is 27 percent Negro and has 
a large foreign population. One section of 
town called the central district has about 
the most shocking diving conditions you'll 
find anywhere. 
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Vice in Gary had been organized into a 
smooth-running machine. Gary and near- 
by Chicago newspapers repeatedly charged 
that the town was run by the syndicate; that 
some of the politiclans and police were paid 
off regularly. There were repeated reports, 
too, revealing how politicians had prospered 
in office and police officials were able to live 
far beyond their salaries. Vice was a $5,000,- 
000-a-year business. It was not going to re- 
tire from business without a struggle. 

Consequently, no one was surprised, least 
of all the women, who were learning about 
their town fast, when at the end of 2 
weeks nothing had happened other than the 
closing of the joints. Completely ignored 
had been the demand for an outside investi- 
gator to study Gary’s vice and crime prob- 
lem and put into effect permanent reforms; 
also, no steps had been taken to increase 
the number of police. Once again, the 
women called a mass meeting, and, as be- 
fore, packed Seaman Hall with 2,000. They 
sent a committee to the mayor to get a re- 
port. Then, restless over waiting, they de- 
cided to march again. Another 2,000 pa- 
raded in the rain down to city hall. They 
learned that the mayor was cut of town. 

“This is a stall,” concluded the women. 
“All right,” they said; “we'll go to the Gov- 
ernor.” 

Their leaders called Indianapolis and made 
an appointment with Gov. Henry F. Schricker 
for later that week. Into the State Capitol, 
in the vanguard of the descending women, 
poured bushels of letters and telegrams from 
the chamber of commerce, civic and church 
groups, business and professional men who 
carried weight and, more important, votes, 
all stating they were behind the women 100 
percent. 

When 18 delegates of the women's army 
arrived in Indianapolis, Governor Schricker 
agreed to give them 15 minutes. The women 
told me that at first the Governor was merely 
polite to the nice ladies who had come all the 
way to the Capitol to see him. He was glad 
of their interest in government. But when 
they let it be known they were not just sight- 
seeing and began bombarding him with ques- 
tions and demands that he send State Police 
Superintendent Thurston to Gary to clean 
up the city, he grew angry. 

Mrs. Griffith told me that at one point 
Governor Schricker said the demonstration 
by the women was a Republican trick to em- 
barrass his Democratic administration. Mrs. 
Saks, who had read the original resolution 
at the city council, wiggled a finger at the 
Governor, and said, “I’m probably a better 
Democrat than you are, Governor.” Finally, 
the Governor agreed to do something and 
said he would send Thurston, if invited by 
Mayor Swartz. The original 15-minute hand- 
shaking session had lasted 4 hours. 

The 18 women rushed back to Gary to re- 
port and wait. Thurston did come to Gary, 
but, according to the women, he made only 
s Aaa nee oii tour of the town and 

The women decided they must dig in for a 
long fight. They made their organization a 
permanent one, and had it incorporated 
under the name of the Women's Citizens 
Committee. They decided, one night, they 
must have some money. The next day they 
had charter membership cards printed. 
They gave the cards out to women in 
bunches, not even bothering to count how 
many were given to each. They went from 
door to door for contributions, and 2 weeks 
later had over $16,000. 

Membership in the WCC grew to 10,000. 
The greatest interest came from the poor sec- 
tions, where these people were heartened by 
the fact that for the first time someone was 
paying attention to them. The women 
formed a Crime Commission comprised of 65 
members of the leading men's citizen groups 
and the 21 original members of the women’s 
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group, who became the advisory committee. 
It was to study the police. 

A committee of women called upon Mayor 
Swartz and told him flatly they would keep 
up their demonstrations until the city was 
cleaned up permanently. Although osten- 
sibly the places of vice were closed, there was 
evidence of lots of cheating and, if you were 
known, you could get just about anything 
you wanted. The syndicate was gradually 
inching its way back into business as usual, 
as it had so often in the past. 

However, the continued persistence of the 
women had made it evident to the adminis- 
tration that it had more than a flash-in-the- 
pan nuisance on its hands, and the first con- 
crete step was taken. The mayor did some 
reshuffling in the police department, created 
a new vice squad and placed Capt. Peter Bil- 
lick at the head. > 

Billick had a long and honorable record. 
He worked closely with the FBI during the 
war. Police in Gary are civil service, and 
Billick had no fear of losing his job. Given 
the green light by the mayor as a result of 
the women’s pressure, Billick and his squad 
swung into action. They raided brotheis, 
gambling houses, bookie joints, and unsavory 
taverns; made arrests by the score. 

The women did their part by opening a 
post office box No. 569 and invited citizens 
to give them tips of where the law was being 
violated. Information poured in, and Billick 
acted on it. 

But the syndicate was not yet licked. It 
Was annoyed because all this was costing 
money, but was far from beaten. All the 
syndicate did was fall back on the courts. 
As fast as cases came up in court, they would, 
almost invariably, be dismissed. When one 
of the gambling or prostitute cases came up 
in city court, a special Judge would be re- 
quested by the attorney for the defense, and 
the request would be granted. This is per- 
missible under Indiana law. The special 
Judge was merely a local Gary lawyer. 

According to Captain Billick, it was a com- 
mon occurrence that on a certfin day this 
lawyer would sit in judgment on a case in- 
volving a madam of one of the brothels and 
would dismiss the case. The very next day, 
this same lawyer would be defense attorney 
for another madam, and the lawyer for the 
defense on the previous day would be the 
special judge. He, too, would dismiss the 
case for his colleague. 

Billick told me that every imaginable dodge 
was used. Warrants were declared faulty or 
there were no warrants. Evidence was in- 
sufficient, If an outright dismissal was too 
bald, the case would be continued and Billick 
would lose his witnesses. The syndicate 
fought a delaying action. The whole pur- 
pose was to discourage the police and the 
women. But Billick kept at it. He said he 
got at least the satisfaction that he was 
costing the vice boys money, at least $100 
for each arrest. Over a period of 7 months, 
Billick arrested about 1,000 persons, which 
adds up to $100,000, 

Well, the weeks of spring came and went, 
and soon it was summer. The weather be- 
came stifling. Many of the WCC leaders 
were away on trips. Others, with their chil- 
dren home all day from school, had little 
time for The WCC seemed to be 
dying of the heat. Billick himself took a va- 
cation. While he was away, the underworld 
boys set the grapevine buzzing with the news 
that the “lid is off.“ Back in business went 
the gamblers and the madams. 

It was at this point that the women struck 
their most dramatic and telling blow of all. 
The advisory committee held a special and 
very secret session. Mrs, Griffith was chair- 
man of the committee at the time. 

At this special meeting, the advisory com- 
mittee decided something had to be done, or 
the WCC would fold. They called a meeting 
of the steering committee for the next night 
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to disclose their plan. This group is made 
up of some 300 women, who are the heads of 
Gary’s clubs and organizations. It is 
through this committee that the 10,000 
women are held together. A notice to the 
steering committee was published in the 
paper. No information as to the purpose of 
the meeting was given except that it was 
important. Mrs. Griffith said she did not 
know whether anyone would respond, and a 
small hall at the YMCA was used. Over 100 
women responded and there were not enough 
seats. Then Mrs. Griffith disclosed the new 
strategy. 

“I told those women,” Mrs. Griffith now 
recalls, “that it was obvious that arrests were 
not bringing results. Places were still oper- 
ating. The politicians said there was no vice 
in Gary. Our tips had proved that not to be 
true. Then I said it was the wish of the 
advisory committee that the women of Gary 
go out and stand in front of the known places 
of vice and gambling, wearing identifying 
arm bands which we had had made, and 
observe and report any illicit activity. 

“Much to our amazement, practically all 
the women agreed to the plan. In no time, 
we had over 160 volunteers. What we called 
at the start, observing, was immediately 
dubbed picketing. It makes no difference 
what it was called; it worked.” 

For the next 2 days Gary was treated to 
what was probably one of the most unusual 
sights in American history. Working in 2- 
hour shifts from 10 a. m. until 8 p. m. these 
resolute 160 women picketed. They picketed 
only in the daytime for safety’s sake, but 
since Gary is a three-shift working town and 
men are free at odd hours, day is the same 
as night as far as gambling and vice are con- 
cerned. There were 2 to 10 women picketing 
at each place, depending upon the size. They 
watched front and back doors. They wore 
their WCC arm bands and carried pencils and 
pads. They went right down into the worst 
section of Gary, the central district. 

They stood in the broiling sun and ob- 
served. They took down the license number 
of every car that stopped. They jotted down 
the names of the men they knew as they 
entered a place, or the names of men given to 
them by woman residents of the section, 
who were in sympathy with the demonstra- 
tion. Needless to say, this hurt business. 
In addition to the brothels, they picketed 
cigar stores, poolrooms, barbershops, and 
cafes where it was known you could make 
abet. Even a man bent on an innocent game 
of pool or a haircut would not dare go past 
the picket line of women. 

Baby-sitters did a land-office business as 
the fighting women left their homes and chil- 
dren to picket. Dishes piled up in sinks, 
and houses remained undusted. The women 
withstood jeers and threats from the gam- 
blers and catcalls from the madams and 
prostitutes, who shouted and cursed at them 
from behind shutters, and even spit upon 
them. 

The demonstration was not without its 
amusing side. One of the better-type bookie 
joints provided chairs for the women on the 
sidewalk, another offered soft drinks and 
even invited the women in for lunch. “We've 
got air-conditioning,” the operator gave es 
his lure. One enterprising operator said he'd 
give the women a “sure thing” at Arlington, 
if they'd leave him alone. The women re- 
sisted all temptations. 

However, one bookie became so incensed 
that he pulled up the awning in front of his 
joint and forced the women to stand in the 
broiling sun. They stood. 

Well, 2 days of this and the vice boys were 
ready to cry “Uncle!” They headed for cover 
again. Taking the cue from the women, 
Billick, having returned from his vacation, 
abandoned the policy of concentrating on 
evidence and arrests and began a systematic 
pregram of harassment. He had policemen 
stationed in the bockie joints. The prosti- 
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tutes began leaving town in droves, and some 


were picked up for soliciting as far away as. 


Indianapolis. 
lament. 

Billick began systematic raids in three 
shifts. He would hit one place several times 
a day and night; other places night after 
night. The gamblers tried to alert one an- 
other, but Billick varied his raids. They 
didn't know where he'd strike next. 

The leaders of the WCC received dire 
threats. Mrs. Griffith was told several times 
over the phone that she would be killed. She 
laughed them off. We're too strong,” she 
said. “They wouldn’t dare.” One woman 
was told that if she picketed she was stepping 
“on a bunch of eggs and was asking for the 
undertaker.” She picketed. The husband 
of one of the women, an attorney, told me 
that a politician cautioned him to quiet his 
wife down or there would be trouble. The 
lawyer replied, I've been trying to quiet her 
for 15 years. If you think you can do it, you 
have my blessing,” 

Secretly, the men are very proud of their 
pioneering mates. It stands to reason that 
most of the women would not be able to 
continue unless the men gave their tacit 
approval. The women have gone in where 
the men had long feared to tread. The hus- 
bands also had wanted reform, but had al- 
ways hesitated. They had their businesses 
to think about. They knew that men had 
been beaten and even murdered because they 
had gotten in the way of the vice lords. The 
men considered the dangers; the women 
ignored them. 

For the 6 months that Billick kept up his 
harassment, Gary was closed tight as a drum 
as far as organized vice was concerned, 
Mayor Swartz brought in the investigator the 
women were demanding. He was Donald K. 
Kooken, of Chicago, and he made several 
recommendations for improving the police 
set-up. The women, meanwhile, branched 
out into many phases of government—hous- 
ing, legislation, taxation, traffic, courts, edu- 
cation, 

When the lid first came down on vice in 
Gary, the vice boys tried to move their places 
just outside the city limits. But the petti- 
coat army was right behind them. One day 
the women spotted trucks carrying gambling 
equipment to a large house in the county. 
They also knew that Governor Schricker was 
attending a luncheon in a nearby town. 
The women got into cars, tracked down the 
Governor, and informed him that State high- 
ways were being used to transport gambling 
equipment and he had better put a stop to it. 
The place never opened. 

Along about the first of this year, with 
the women immersed in long-range reforms, 
the vice boys made another bid for return. 
Billick was removed from his assignment and 
put in charge of records. This looked as 
though he were being shelved. Five new 
captains were appointed and the work was 
divided. There was to be no vice squad and 
each officer was responsible for any vice or 
gambling on his beat. This was in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of investi- 
gator Kooken, and since the women had 
asked for such an investigation, they said 
nothing. But they watched, 

The vice boys, however, took the changes 
to mean the light was again green for them. 
It was going to be a happy new year. Well, 
it was the shortest happy new year on record. 
Five days after 1950 made its bow and Gary 
commenced coming to life again as a pleas- 
ure town, the women sighted their guns, 
They went on the radio; they made state- 
ments in the papers; they warned the mayor 
and the chief of police: We'll march again; 
we'll picket again.” That was enough. The 
lid went back down, and there it remains as 
this is being written. 

According to Gary police officials, gam- 
bling has been cut down at least 60 percent 


“Gary’s too hot,” was their 
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during the past year. There is still some 
gambling in private clubs, and policy wheels 
operate on the sly, but I was informed that 
revenue from policy had dropped from $6,000 
or $7,000 per week to between $300 and $400 
a week. 

Everybody I talked to, both men and 
women, agreed that organized vice and 
gambling were licked in Gary. In addition 
to the fact that murders had dropped from 
one a week for 2 months to two murders in 
10 months, police records show a great reduc- 
tion in purse-snatching, housebreaking, and 
other crimes. This, despite the fact that 
Gary had a 7-week strike late last year in the 
steel plant and such a condition has, in the 
past, resulted in an increase in crime, The 
women of Gary no longer fear to walk the 
streets after dark. 

Most astounding of all, not only to the 
politicians but to the husbands of the cru- 
sading women, is not so much what they 
have done, as the fact that they keep doing it. 
They have more enthusiasm now than when 
they started. 

The women know that they have not com- 
pletely licked the problem. You can still 
make a sly bet in Gary. I saw some bets be- 
ing taken while I was there. Taxicabs do a 
thriving business in finding girls for men 
who are so minded. Some of the taverns 
have an unusually large number of female 
customers at the bar, and a male customer 
will not be snubbed if he opens a conversa- 
tion. Nor will he be disappointed if he sug- 
gests a date. The women are the first to tell 
you all this and say they hope to largely 
eliminate it in time. They know you can’t 
legislate morals. Their major pride is in the 
fact that they have reduced vice to a catch- 
as-catch-can status and have slain the 
dragon syndicate. 

They've been called Carrie Nations and 
petticoat crusaders and they renounce any 
connection, They regard themselves, instead, 
as normal American citizens, who want a 
decent city in which to live. Like their pio- 
neer forebears, they'll fight for it. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—MILITARY 
PROVISION IN H. R. 7797 


Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
the Recor to show that I have been here 
all day, and only because of urgent and 
important business in my office did I miss 
the first quorum call, No. 164. 

Mr. Speaker, a matter that I feel is 
important as far as unemployment and 
employment are concerned is the matter 
of the deletion of the 124% percent mill- 
ing provision in the bill H. R. 7797. I 
have a letter here from the American 
Federation of Grain Millers which I 
would like to insert in the Recorp along 
with my remarks. 

The first paragraph of this letter 
reads: 

We would appreciate your support in ob- 
taining an amendment to House bill H. R. 
7797. The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has deleted the provision in this bill which 
provides that 12% percent of all wheat grants 
under the ECA be in the form of flour. It is 
important to us that this provision be in- 
corporated in the new bill. 


I will read the first few lines of my 
wire to him: 

Regarding milling provision in H. R. 7797. 
We had been informed by members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that it had 
been retained and we had nothing to worry 
about. However, I have just now discovered 
that contrary to our previous assurance it has 
been deleted in House and Senate joint con- 
ference. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me it is really 
important that we take another look at 
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this ECA program. The people here have 
to work, they have to have employment 
if they are going to furnish the money 
for such program. After all, 12% per- 
cent is only one-eighth, which means 
only one bag of flour out of eight that 
goes to Europe would be milled in this 
country. 

The millers themselves, the owners, 
want this provision, the employees need 
it. They are down to 4 days a week, and 
they will be down to three before long. 
They cannot live on that kind of take- 
home pay. 

There is also involved the question of 
exports. Between 1920 and 1930 the 
mills in this country were exporting from 
27 to 30 percent of all the flour to foreign 
countries. A question has been raised 
by testimony in the committee that 
Britain, for instance, does not want the 
kind of flour we mill. They say it is too 
fine, or something of that kind. May I 
say that if they could use it from 1920 
to 1930 they can use it now and I should 
think they would be glad to get it and let 
us have a little employment for our peo- 
ple over here. They claim that is the 
reason they buy wheat from Canada, but 
it looks rather peculiar to me that we 
who send our money to foreign countries 
and have them turn around and buy 
everything they need from other coun- 
tries besides us. It seems to me that out 
of gratitude or from some other feeling 
they would not always require that we 
give up everything. If we are going to 
send everything to Europe in that fash- 
ion, why do we not send our steel over 
there and let them manufacture their 
own tractors, automobiles, and so forth? 
We have unemployment in this country 
and it is a situation we should be con- 
sidering. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRVING. I yield to thr gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, if we send our steel over there 
and let them manufacture automobiles 
and fabricate all the rest of those things, 
there will be more people out of work. 
The gentleman said something about 
their buying things from us. They can- 
not buy anything unless we give them the 
money and does not the gentleman re- 
alize what a wonderful profit there is 
in those transactions? 

Mr. IRVING. Iam not promoting the 
idea of our sending steel over there; 
they have steel already over there, but 
if we follow that basic policy, let us 
follow it all the way through. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRVING. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. EOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
a very short simple question. 

Mr. IRVING. The gentleman’s ques- 
tions are always simple, like who killed 
cock robin, or something of that nature. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It would 
be interesting to find out who did kill 
him. 


Mr, 


Mr. IRVING. Or what did the Gover- 
nor of South Carolina say to the Gover- 
nor of North Carolina. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He said, 
“Let’s have a drink.” 
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Mr. IRVING. It is questions like that 
which are only injected to confuse the 
speaker and for dilatory tactics. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I 
thought the gentleman would quit. 

Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri does not quit. He 
does not care to waste his time or the 
time of the House or the taxpayers’ 
money in any such nonsense. Nor does 
he think the people of this Nation 
approve of the delaying and dilatory 
tactics that were used here today by 
those on the left side of the House. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WiccLEswortH (at the request 
of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts), in- 
definitely, on account of death in his 
family. 

To Mr. Encte of California, for 3 
weeks, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Mack, for an indefinite pe- 
riod, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Hare (at the request of Mr. 
FELLOWS), for an indefinite period, on 
account of death in family. 

To Mr. CARROLL (at the request of Mr. 
McCormick), for an indefinite period, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. Wetcu, for an indefinite pe- 
riod, on account of official business. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 


S. 3258. An act to continue a system of 
nurseries and nursery schools for the day 
care of school-age and under-school-age 
children in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1445. A letter from the Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, transmitting a request 
to repeal section 9 of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 1949 (Public Law 110, 81st 
Cong.); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1446. A letter from the Under Secretary, 
Department of State, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to author- 
ize certain persons to accept and wear deco- 
rations bestowed upon them by certain for- 
eign countries”; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1447. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting the acts of the 
first special session of the Seventeenth Leg- 
islature of Puerto Rico, August 29 to Septem- 
ber 11, 1949, pursuant to section 23 of the 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico, approved March 
2, 1917; to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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1448. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

1449. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
December 8, 1949, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a pre- 
liminary examination of Big South Fork 
River and tributaries, Tennessee, authorized 
by the Flood Control Act approved on July 
24, 1946; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TACKETT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1729. An act to amend section 
4934 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 
35, sec. 78), as amended, to permit public 
libraries of the United States to acquire 
back copies of United States letters patent, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2054), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Report pursuant to sec- 
tion 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 194C, Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, and House Resolution 107, Eighty-first 
Congress; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2055). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 6209. A bill to authorize the commu- 
tation of the annual appropriation for ful- 
filling various treaties with the Choctaw 
Nation of Indians in Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2056). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 6319. A bill to authorize a $100 per 
capita payment to members of the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds 
of the sale of timber and lumber on the 
Red Lake Reservation; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 2057). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 8199. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the act of May 25, 1948 (Public 
Law 554, 80th Cong.) relating to the Flat- 
head Indian irrigation project; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2058). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Public Lands. S. 1959. An act to commemo- 
rate Jim White and his contribution to the 
early history of Carlsbad Caverns, in the 
State of New Mexico, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2059). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on Public 
Lands. S. 2117. An act to provide for the 
designation of the reservoir to be formed 
by the Davis Dam on the Colorado River as 
Lake Mohave; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2060). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PETERSON: Committee on Public 
Lands. Senate Concurrent Resolution 64. 
Concurrent resolution requesting burial in 
Arlington National Cemetery of the last sur- 
viving member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic upon his death; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2061). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 8502. A bill to provide for a Delegate 
from the District of Columbia in the House 
of Representatives and to reorganize the 
executive departments of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROOKS: ' 

H. R. 6503. A bill to provide a reimburse- 
ment for uniforms and equipment for offi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8504. A bill to authorize payment of 
death gratuity on account of death in active 
or training service of personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service, including the Reserve com- 
ponents of such services, and for cther pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 8505. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GILMER: 

H.R. 8506. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of the Markhams Ferry project on 
the Grand River in Oklahoma by the State 
of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H.R.8507. A bill to protect the public 
health and economic welfare of the States 
and the subdivisions thereof and of the 
people thereof; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 8508. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. R. 8504. A bill to provide for a national 
agricultural policy to be carried out on a 
self-sustaining basis, and to promote con- 
servation and development of the Nation's 
soil resources; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Zy Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H. R. 8510. A bill to authorize revision of 
the procedures employed in the administra- 
tion of certain trust funds administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: 

H.R.8511. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment section 3 (a) of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1948, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 8512. A bill to authorize the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to extend 
financial assistance to private enterprise to 
promote the development, production, and 
utilization of taconite and other minerals 
advantageous to the national defense and 
the strengthening of the national economy, 
to promote free enterprise in the mineral- 
mining industry, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 8513. A bill to facilitate the conserva- 
tion of wildlife and the preservation of nat- 
ural features by providing a Nature Con- 
servancy of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 8514. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for exemption from duty 
of certain sound recordings imported by the 
Department of State, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. MILES: 

H. R. 8515. A bill to amend the act of July 
18, 1940, to provide an additional 1-year 
period in which certain members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps of the Army may make claims 
for benefits under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R.8516. A bill authorizing loans from 
the United States Treasury for the expan- 
sion of the District of Columbia water sys- 
tem, and authorizing the United States to 
pay for water and water services secured 
from the water system; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

H. J. Res. 469. Joint resolution to appro- 
priate funds to combat serious infestations 
of bark and pine beetles; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. J. Res. 470. Joint resolution directing 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal 
Air Coordinating Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to carefully investigate 
the so-called Rome Convention limiting pay- 
ment arising out of ground accidents caused 
by overseas air commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. J. Res. 471. Joint resolution to provide 
for the distribution by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of surplus agricultural 
commodities among certain flood victims; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. Con. Res. 203. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should rescind foreign trade agree- 
ments with Communist-controlled countries; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. Con. Res. 204. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should rescind foreign-trade agree- 
ments with Communist-controlled coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. Con. Res. 205. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should rescind foreign-trade agree- 
ments with Communist-controlled coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEDRICK: 

H. Con. Res. 206. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should rescind foreign-trade agree- 
ments with Communist-controlled coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. Res. 602. Resolution requesting the 
President to suspend his order closing the 
Birmingham Veterans’ Hospital, at Van Nuys, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. Res. 603. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commis- 
sion relating to American policy in Germany; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Connecticut, concern- 
ing the importation of rubber and other. 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, requesting the 
abolition of the present partition of Ire- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 8517. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Stanislaus Garstka and Dr. Marthewan 
Garstka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 8518. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mattie Mashaw; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 8519. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Archer C. Gunter; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of California: 

H. R. 8520. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Toshi Ishibashi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 8521. A bill authorizing the issu- 
ance of patents in fee to Frank David Black- 
hoop and Thomas Blackhoop; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 8522. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Abraham Rough Sur- 
face and Samuel Rough Surface; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H.R. 8523. A bill for the relief of Mari- 
anna Gantschnigg and Merle Richard Gant- 
schnigg; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUINN: 

H. R. 8524. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Francis Oberschall; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H. R. 8525. A bill for the relief of Lonnie 
Odell Young; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 8526. A bill for the relief of A. D. 

Woods; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2126. By Mr, CANFIELD: Resolution of the 
Women’s Club of Little Falls, N. J., opposing 
compulsory health insurance and favoring 
the voluntary approach and the preservation 
of free enterprise; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2127. By Mr. HAGEN: Resolution adopted 
by the West Central Minnesota Association 
of Life Underwriters and attested by Richard 
E. Melby, secretary, Fergus Falls, Minn., in 
opposition to the enactment of any legisla- 
tion for the establishment of any system of 
compulsory health insurance and socialized 
medicine; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2128. By Mr. KEARNEY: Resolution of the 
Board of Supervisors of Fulton County, N. V., 
unequivocably opposing proposed action of 
the State Department in encouraging im- 
ports of leather gloves from Europe by re- 
ducing present tariff rates thereon; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2129. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion by the Racine Taxpayers, Inc., Racine, 
Wis., that the Congress speedily enact into 
law Senate bills 2212 and 2213 and House 
bill 5775, relating to the obsolete methods of 
handling postal finance and the political ap- 
pointment of postmasters; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

2130. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Roger 
Bliss, city clerk, Oshkosh, Wis., requesting 
and urging passage of Senate bill 2166; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

2131, Also, petition of Fred Schwarzkopf, 
city clerk, Bridgeport, Conn., requesting that 
the Common Council of the City of Bridge- 
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port, Conn., be placed on record as favoring 
the completion of the investigation now go- 
ing on in the State Department concerning 
subversive activities, and also requesting 
that support be given to the Mundt-Nixon 
bill; to the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

2132. Also, petition of Miss Agnes C. Tut- 
tle and others, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Bronx, N. Y., requesting that action be 
taken against the antitrust suit against the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2133. Also, petition of Edwin C. M. Dickey, 
Washington, D, C., relative to case 197-MCS. 
from the United States Supreme Court; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2134. Also, petition of Miles D. Kennedy, 
director, the American Legion National Leg- 
islative Commission, Washington, D. C., rel- 
ative to House bill 6277, and requesting that 
they be placed on record as being opposed 
to any legislation granting to former mem- 
bers of the merchant marine any veterans’ 
benefits or any benefits akin to those nor- 
mally granted veterans for their rehabilita- 
tion; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 16, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, March 
29, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, may the hush of Thy 
presence move us in this hallowed mo- 
ment to adoration; and may all other 
voices be stilled that Thine may be 
heard. We wait for Thy benediction 
that we may face whatever the day 
brings in the certainty of Thy guidance, 
in the glory of Thy service and in the 
solemn realization that we are indeed 
our brother’s keeper. 

Speak to us now, through the silence, 
and, ere duty lead us back to a noisy, 
crowded way, vouchsafe to our waiting 
hearts assurance of forgiveness, of 
cleansing, of empowering, that as serv- 
ants of Thine and of the people we may 
the more worthily serve this great day, 
when the hearts of men are stirring with 
the throb of deep desire for more abun- 
dant life. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Myers, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 15, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2811) to 
amend section 1462 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, with respect to the 
importation or transportation of ob- 
scene matters, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
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in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: - 


H. R. 5920. An act to provide for payment 
of amounts due mentally incompetent per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service; 

H. R. 7058. An act to amend laws relating 
to the United States Military Academy and 
the United States Naval Academy, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7155. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
States to enable them to provide technical 
services to private forest landowners, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 7339. An act to abolish the Holy Cross 
National Monument, in the State of Colo- 
rado, and to provide for the administration 
of the lands contained therein as a part of 
the national forest within which such na- 
tional monument is situated, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 7739. An act to provide that service 
of cadets and midshipmen at the service 
academies during specified periods shall be 
considered active military or naval wartime 
service for the purposes of laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 2350. An act to amend the act of August 
8, 1946, relating to the payment of annual 
leave to certain officers and employees; . 

S. 3396. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the State of Ken- 
tucky title to certain lands situated in Har- 
din and Jefferson Counties, Ky.; 

H. R. 1151. An act to amend the act estab- 
lishing grades of certain retired noncom- 
missioned officers; 

H. R. 1354. An act to provide for a per cap- 
ita payment from funds in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the In- 
dians of California; 

H. R. 2387. An act authorizing the Gover- 
nor of Alaska to fix certain fees and charges 
with respect to elections; 

H. R. 2783. An act to authorize the Secre. 
tary of the Interior to convey a certain par- 
cel of land, with improvements, to the city 
of Alpena, Mich.; 

H. R. 3494. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to transfer a building 
in Juneau, Alaska, to the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood and/or Sisterhood, Juneau 
(Alaska) Camp; 

H.R.5097. An act for the administration 
of Indian livestock loans, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 466. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the First United 
States International Trade Fair, Inc., Chi- 
cago, III., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Myers, and by 
unanimous consent, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare was authorized to meet this aft- 
ernoon during the session of the Sen- 
ate. 

On request of Mr. NEELY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the District of Columbia was author- 
ized to meet this afternoon during the 
session of the Senate. 
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NOMINATION OF HAROLD K. HILL TO BE 
A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF THE COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
announce that a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
been called for Thursday this week, at 
10 o’clock, in room 324, Senate Office 
Building. At that meeting it is proposed 
to consider the nomination of Harold 
K. Hill, of Wisconsin, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Mr. Hill has 
been invited to be present. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MYERS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Maybank 
Benton Hoey Mundt 
Brewster Holland Myers 
Bricker Humphrey Neely 
Bridges Hunt O'Conor 
Butler Ives O’Mahoney 
Byrd Jenner Robertson 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chapman Johnston, S. C pel 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Connally Kem Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kerr Sparkman 
Darby Kilgore S 
Donnell Knowland Taft 
Douglas Langer Taylor 
Dworshak Leahy Thomas, Okla. 
Eastland Thomas, Utah 
Ecton Lodge Thye 
Ellender Long Tobey 
Fe n Lucas Tydings 
Fulbright McCarran Watkins 
George McCarthy Wherry 
Gillette McClellan Wiley 
Green McFarland Williams 
Gurney McKellar Withers 
Hayden McMahon Young 
Hendrickson Malone 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 


Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. GRAHAM] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] are absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business, 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is absent on public business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLGOPER], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] are 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MYERS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be per- 
mitted to present petitions and memo- 
rials, introduce bills and joint resolu- 
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tions, and submit routine matters for 
the REcorp, without debate and without 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS OF COMMON COUNCIL OF 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Milwaukee 
has been very commendably active in 
working out problems with Federal im- 
plications affecting Milwaukee and other 
major American municipalities. I have 
received from V. H. Hurless, city comp- 
troller of Milwaukee, two such resolu- 
tions on critical problems facing Mil- 
waukee and other metropolitan centers, 
One of the resolutions pertains to the 
tremendous amount of Federal property 
located in these big cities—property 
which does not pay local taxes and which 
thus puts a strain on municipal budgets 
by taking out of the field of taxable rev- 
enue considerable space. 

The other resolution pertains to a 
matter to which I have been particu- 
larly close, and that is the question of 
formation of a National Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. It was 
my pleasure to be one of the original co- 
sponsors of this legislation, because I 
feel that it is only by setting up a little 
Hoover Commission, so to speak, which 
would work out the interrelationships 
between Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, which would consider the 
question of overlapping taxes, which 
would consider the problem of centrali- 
zation of power in Washington, D. C.— 
only by setting up such a commission 
can we effectively cut through the pres- 
ent maze and confusion. 

I believe that both of the resolutions 
will be of interest to my colleagues, so 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record and referred as follows: 

To the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs: 

“Whereas there is within the city of Mil- 
waukee $15,733,200 worth of property which 
is owned by the United States Government; 
and 

“Whereas no general property taxes or 
payments in lieu of taxes are paid on $13,- 
970,700 worth of this Federal property; and 

“Whereas enactment of the Horan bill 
(H. R. 7478), which is being considered by 
the Eightieth Congress, would result in the 
United States Government making payments 
in lieu of taxes on approximately $8,000,000 
worth of this property that is located in the 
city of Milwaukee; and 

“Whereas the Horan bill further provides 
for the establishment of a commission to 
determine the amounts to be paid in lieu of 
taxes; and 

“Whereas the city of Milwaukee badly 
needs additional revenues to finance munici- 
pal services, many of which are provided to 


2 owned properties: Now, therefore, 
t 

“Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That the Congress of the 
United States be and hereby is urged to enact 
legislation to provide for payments in lieu of 
taxes on Federally owned properties; and be 
it further 
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“Resolved, That the comptroller be and 
hereby is authorized and directed to urge 
those Representatives and Senators who rep- 
resent the city of Milwaukee and Representa- 
tive ANDREW L. Somers, chairman of the 
House Public Lands Committee, to act on the 
Horan bill (H. R. 7478) and to expedite the 
Budget Bureau's investigations of payment 
in lieu of tax problems.” 


To the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments: 


“Whereas many intergovernmental prob- 
lems on revenue sources, functions, immuni- 
ties, ownerships, regulatory powers, etc., exist 
and have existed for decades; and 

“Whereas no governmental agency is cur- 
rently empowered to make comprehensive 
studies and to resolve the many questions 
arising between the Federal, State, and local 
governments; and 

“Whereas bill S. 3147, which is being con- 
sidered by the Eightieth Congress, would 
create a temporary National Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (consisting of 
seven members appointed by the President), 
which would make recommendations to the 
Congress based on (1) a study of the rela- 
tions and allocation of functions and powers 
between the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments; (2) a study of the fiscal relations be- 
tween Federal, State, and local governments 
with special emphasis on tax immunities, 
revenue sources, and grants-in-aid: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That the Congress of the 
United States be and hereby is requested to 
create a temporary National Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations by enacting bill 
S. 3147; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the comptroller be and 
hereby is authorized and directed to for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to Senators 
WILEY and McCartTHy.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

S. 1862. A bill to provide refunds of cer- 
tain deposits made for the purpose of ob- 
taining credit under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
for service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1559); and 

S. 2640. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed; without amendment (Rept. No. 1560). 

By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H. R. 7341. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Commissioners of the District cf Co- 
lumbia to construct a bridge over the Ana- 
costia River in the vicinity of East Capitol 
Street, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1565). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: 

S. Res. 253. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No, 7 of 1950; favorably, to- 
gether with minority views (Rept. No. 1567); 

S. Res. 259. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 5 of 1950; without rec- 
ommendation, together with individual views 
of Mr. BENTON (Rept. No. 1561); and 

S. Res. 263. Resolution disapproving Reor- 


ganization Plan No. 4 of 1950; favorably, to- 


gether with minority views (Rept. No. 1566). 

By Mr. O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments: 

S. Res. 254. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 8 of 1950; adversely 
(Rept. No. 1562); 

S. Res. 255. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 9 of 1950; adversely 
(Rept. No. 1563); and 
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S. Res. 256. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 11 of 1950; adversely 
(Rept. No. 1564). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 16, 1950, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 2350. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 8, 1946, relating to the payment of 
annual leave to certain officers and employ- 
ees; and 

S.3396. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the State of Ken- 
tucky title to certain lands situated in Hardin 
and Jefferson Counties, Ky. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 3594. A bill for the relief of Tulana 

Farms; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 3595. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of San Luis Obispo 
Creek in California for the purpose of deter- 
mining action necessary to control floods in 
the drainage area of such creek; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

S. 3596. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Hanak; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 3597. A bill to amend section 41 of the 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act so as to provide a system of 
safety rules, regulations, and orders, and 
safety inspection and training, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3598. A bill for the relief of William 
Zumsteg; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(Mr. WILEY introduced Senate bill 3599, 
to incorporate the Military Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG: 

S.3600. A bill for the relief of Setsuko 

Sonobe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3601. A bill for the relief of Victor G. 

Lutfalla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 3602. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Artolozaga Euscola; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARBY: 

S. J. Res. 181. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to an agreement be- 
tween the State of Kansas and the State of 
Missouri establishing a boundary between 
said States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


INCORPORATION OF THE MILITARY 
ORDER OF PURPLE HEART 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of numerous representatives of 
those men and women who have been 
awarded the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart by the Government of the United 
States for distinguished and meritorious 
service and for wounds received in com- 
bat against an enemy of the United 
States, while serving in the armed forces 
of the United States, I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to incorporate 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

The bill (S. 3599) to incorporate the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, in- 
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troduced by Mr. WILEY, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 


H. R. 5920. An act to provide for payment 
of amounts due mentally incompetent per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service; ordered 
to be placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 7058. An act to amend laws relating 
to the United States Military Academy and 
the United States Naval Academy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R.7155. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
States to enable them to provide technical 
services to private forest landowners, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R.7339. An act to abolish the Holy 
Cross National Monument, in the State of 
Colorado, and to provide for the administra- 
tion of the lands contained therein as a part 
of the national forest within which such na- 
tional monument is situated, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7739. An act to provide that service 
of cadets and midshipmen at the service 
academies during specified periods shall be 
considered active military or naval wartime 
service for the purposes of laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Finance, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Edwin F. Stanton, of California, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Thailand, to serve concurrently and with- 
out additional compensation as the repre- 
sentative of the United States on the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
established by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations March 28, 
1947; 

Harold W. Dodds, of New Jersey, and Edwin 
B. Fred, of Wisconsin, to be members of the 
Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change; 

Howland H. Sargeant, of Rhode Island; 
George D. Stoddard, of Illinois; Miss Bernice 
Baxter, of California; Isidor I. Rabi, of New 
York; and George F. Zook, of Virginia, to be 


‘representatives of the United States to the 


fifth session of the General Conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization; 

Stanley Woodward, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary to Canada, vice Laurence A. Steinhardt, 
deceased; 

John G. Erhardt, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary to Austria, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Union of South Africa; 

James E. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania, and 
sundry other Foreign Service officers, for 
promotion in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service; 

Thomas H. Lockett, of Kentucky, and sun- 
dry other Foreign Service officers, for promo- 
tion in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service; 

Norman Armour, Jr., of New Jersey, and 
sundry other Foreign Service officers, for 
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promotion in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service; and 

Walworth Barbour, of Massachusetts, and 
sundry other Foreign Service officers, for 
promotion in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WESTERN TOUR—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a radio ad- 
dress delivered by him from Chicago on May 
13, 1950, dealing with the President's west- 
ern tour, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SELLING AMERICAN FARMERS DOWN 
THE RIVER—ARTICLE BY SENATOR 
JENNER 


[| Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Selling American Farmers Down the 
River,” written by Senator JENNER, of Indi- 
ana, and published in the May 1950 issue of 
the National Republic of Washington, D. C., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


HOME OF CREDIT UNION NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


IMr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article dealing 
with the dedication of the International 
Home and headquarters of the Credit Union 
National Association, published in the Bulle- 
tin of the Madison and Wisconsin Founda- 
tion on May 12, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


CIVIL-SERVICE SURVIVORSHIP BENE- 
FITS—ARTICLE FROM THE POSTAL 
RECORD 


[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Reconp an article en- 
titled “S. 878 Should Be Enacted Into Law,” 
published in the Postal Record of May 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY JOHN J. O'CONNOR, CON- 
CERNING REORGANIZATION PLAN 21 


Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp the statement 
of John J. O'Connor, representing Isbrandt- 
sen Co., Inc., before the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments on May 9, 1950, concerning Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 21 relating to the United 
States Maritime Commission, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


AFL UNION INDUSTRIES SHOW—ARTICLE 
BY SYLVIA PORTER 


[Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconp an article en- 
titled “Big Fair Here Is Tribute to United 
States System,” written by Sylvia Porter and 
published in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
April 20, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


TRANSFER OF WATSON LABORATORIES— 
ARTICLE FROM THE ROME DAILY 
SENTINEL 


[Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Foster Urges Lab Transfer in Nation- 
wide Broadcast,” published in the Rome 
Daily Sentinel on April 29,-1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERSTATE CRIME— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Record an editorial entitled, 
“Kansas City Stares at the Kefauver Com- 
mittee,” published in the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal on May 14, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 
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EFFECT OF STRIKES ON THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY—ARTICLE BY DAVID 
LAWRENCE 
[Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Wave of Crippling Strikes Hurting 

Democratic Party,” by David Lawrence, pub- 

lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on 

May 12, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 

THE RAILWAY STRIKE—EDITORIAL FROM 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “The Railway Strike,” from the New 

York Times of May 16, 1950, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


BACKGROUND ON FEPC—LETIER FROM 
WALTER WHITE 
Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Walter White entitled “Background on FEPC,” 
published in the New York Times May 16, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


BIG GAS COMPANIES REAL SCUTTLERS 
OF KERR BILL—EDITORIAL FROM 
CERVI’S ROCKY MOUNTAIN JOURNAL 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the Rrconn 

an editorial entitled “Big Gas Companies 

Real Scuttlers of Kerr Bill,” published in the 

April 27 issue of Cervi's Rocky Mountain 

Journal of Denver, Colo., on April 27, 1950, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE “ECONOMY BRANDS” MAKE THEIR 
CASE—EDITORIAL FROM THE RICH- 
MOND NEWS-LEADER 
[Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Record an edi- 

torial entitled “The ‘Economy Brands’ Make 

Their Case,” published in the Richmond 

News-Leader of May 10, 1950, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


CALIFORNIA LAND LAW HELD INVALI- 
DATED BY UNITED NATIONS CHAR- 
TER—ARTICLE FROM THE NEW TORK 
TIMES 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, on 
April 28, 1950, as appears at pages 5993 
and following of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I introduced into the RECORD, 
and made certain remarks with respect 
to, the decision of the District Court of 
Appeals of the State of California, Sec- 
ond Appellate District, Division 2, in a 
case holding that the Charter of the 
United Nations invalidated the California 
Alien Land Act. 

In the New York Times of May 14, 1950, 


- is an article with respect to an appendix 


by Prof. Manley O. Hudson to a petition 
for rehearing filed by Attorney General 
Howser in that case. 

In view of the fact that both the deci- 
sion in the case and my comments with 
relation to that decision are set forth in 
the body of the Recor, I ask unanimous 
consent that said article be set forth in 
the body of the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATES’ Laws HELD ABOVE UN TENETS—EXPERT 


CHALLENGES CALIFORNIA COURT RULING ON 

OWNERSHIP OF LAND BY JAPANESE ALIENS 

Los ANGELES, May 13.—A fresh delineation 
of the United Nations’ legal infiuence on in- 
ternal affairs of the United States came forth 
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this week in a California lawsuit widely 
watched by both the legal profession and 
students of international affairs. 

The view was &uthoritatively set forth that, 
as admirable as the United Nations Charter 
and related instruments might be, their 
tenets might not be binding on Americans 
until they had been specifically embodied in 
local law. 

On April 24 the California Court of Appeals 
ruled that the United Nations Charter was, 
as a treaty duly ratified by the United States 
Senate in 1945, the supreme law of the land, 
superseding State laws that conflicted with 
its provisions, 


ANALYSIS BY HARVARD EXPERT 


This was interpreted by the court in the 
case of Fujii agairist California as invalidat- 
ing California's long-standing law which pre- 
cludes land ownership by Japanese aliens, 
since the law contradicted United Nations 
Charter stipulations against racial discrimi- 
nation. 

A petition challenging this view and ask- 
ing a rehearing, filed this week by the State 
Attorney General Fred N. Howser, defendant 
in the action, was based primarily on an an- 
alysis obtained from Dr. Manley O. Hudson, 
Bemis professor of international law at the 
Harvard Law School and chairman of the 
International Law Commission of the United 
Nations. 

Dr. Hudson's study, entitled “Charter Pro- 
visions on Human Rights in American Law,” 
was included as an appendix to the petition 
in advance of its publication in the legal 


press. 

Dr. Hudson's c2ntral point was that while 
treaties were, under the Constitution, “the 
supreme law of the land,” the only features 
of treaties that were automatically incor- 
porated into American law were “self-execut- 
ing” provisions that did not call for legisla- 
tive implementation. 


DECISION BY MARSHALL CITED 


The California court’s ruling, he said, “was 
based on a misconception of the human- 
rights provisions of the Charter.“ The sev- 
eral sections of the Charter dealing with hu- 
man rights and nondiscrimination, he added, 
were variously statements of purpose and 
definitions of powers and responsibilities of 
different United Nations segments, none of 
which imposed any specific obligation on in- 
dividual member nation beyond cooperation, 

He quoted Chief Justice John Marshall, in 
the Foster against Neilson decision of 1829, 
as follows: 

“A treaty * * * is to be regarded in 
courts of justice as equivalent to an act of 
the legislature whenever it operates of itself 
without the aid of any legislative provision, 
but wien œ either of the parties 
engages to perform a particular act, the 
treaty addresses itself to the political, not 
the judicial department; and the legislature 
must execute the contract before it can be- 
come a rule for the court.” 

Noting that some Charter provisions re- 
garding the United Nations’ legal status, 
privileges, and immunities might be con- 
sidered to have been incorporated in the laws 
of New York City and therefore now be self- 
executing, Dr. Hudson continued: 

“Clearly, however, the Charter’s provisions 
on human rights have not been incorporated 
into the law of the United States because 
they are not self-executing.” 

The human rights and fundamental 
freedoms mentioned in the Charter, he added, 
were not defined therein. He quoted the late 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., as chief of the 
United States delegation to the San Fran- 
cisco Charter Conference: 

“Because the United Nations is an organi- 
zation of sovereign states, the General As- 
sembly does not have legislative power. It 
can recommend, but it cannot impose its 
recommendations upon the member states,” 
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RIGHTS STATEMENT NOT BINDING 

The United Nations’ declaration on human 
rights, also cited by the California court, Dr. 
Hudson noted, had been specifically excluded 
at the time of its adoption from the category 
of a treaty or international agreement and 
“is in no sense binding on the Government 
of the United States, and its provisions have 
not been incorporated in our national law.” 

“The Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations is now engaged in drafting a 
second instrument—a covenant on human 
rights,” Dr. Hudson commented. “If this 
covenant is signed and ratified by the United 
States, and if it is brought into force by a 
sufficient number of nations, it will be on a 
wholly different basis from that of the 
declaration. 

“It is designed to be a treaty between 
various nations, As such, depending on a 
text which has not yet been finalized, its 
self-executing provisions might be incor- 
porated into American law; the United 
States is currently insisting that its provi- 
sions should not be self-executing.” 

The California court, Dr. Hudson suggested, 
might have been influenced in its opinion by 
the case of Oyama against California, in 
which Justices Hugo L. Black and William O. 
Douglas of the United States Supreme Court 
“went out of their way to declare: ‘There are 
additional reasons now why that law stands 
as an obstacle to the free accomplishment of 
our policy in the international field. One 
of these reasons is that we have recently 
pledged ourselves to cooperate with the 
United Nations to “promote * * uni- 
versal respect for an observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” How can this Nation be faith- 
ful to this international pledge if State laws 
which bar land ownership and occupancy by 
aliens on account of race are permitted to be 
enforced?’ 

“Clearly,” Dr. Hudson said in conclusion, 
“a court is not the appropriate agency to 
determine for the Government of the United 
States the particular way in which it should 
‘cooperate with the United Nations.“ 


CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL SERVICE— 
LETTER FROM EDWARD KEATING 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a letter concern- 
ing the devastation which will result 
from the Postmaster General's recent 
order to increase unemployment and de- 
crease postal service. The writer of the 
letter is Hon. Edward Keating, a distin- 
guished former Member of the House of 
Representatives, and now the editor of 
Labor, the most widely circulated and 
one of the most important of the world’s 
labor papers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1950, 
Senator M. M. NEEty, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEELY: I have a good deal 
of sympathy for Postmaster General Donald- 
son. Our newspaper Labor has never pro- 
tested against an increase in postal rates. 

We have felt the Postmaster General’s 
‘original recommendation provided for rates 
which were too high. However, we believed 
Congress would make a proper adjustment 
and that we should not add to the Post- 
master General's woes. 

We still maintain that attitude, but I con- 
fess Mr. Donaldson’s order restricting service 
has been a shock to us, 
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As you may know, Labor has the largest 
paid circulation of any labor newspaper in 
this country, and probably in the world. 
All our papers are delivered through the 
mails. We have complied with every sug- 
gestion from the Post Office Department 
calculated to make it easier for the Depart- 
ment to handle our papers. Some of these 
changes have cost us a good deal of money, 
but we don’t complain about that. 

Consider just this one example of the Post- 
master General's order: We are informed 
that copies of Labor will not be handled by 
the Washington post office between 6 p. m. 
and 8 a. m. Just why Labor should be 
barred during those hours is not clear. How- 
ever, the result will be disastrous for us. 

We have a very large circulation on the 
Pacific coast. Papers for that area are 
mailed the first thing Wednesday evening 
and they go out on the Wednesday night 
train. 

Under the Postmaster General's recent 
order, these papers, destined for the Pacific 
coast, would probably not go out until 
Thursday night—a delay of 24 hours. Such 
a change might mean a 48-hour delay in 
getting Labor to our readers in some parts 
of the Pacific coast area, because the papers 
might arrive at some points on Saturday 
night and be held over until Monday morn- 
ing. 
In other words, the Postmaster General's 
order knocks a carefully-arranged schedule 
into a cocked hat and we can't figure out 
how Uncle Sam will gain by it. 

I hope it will be possible to persuade the 
Postmaster General to continue the present 
service until such time as Congress may de- 
cide the issue of rates and, of course, the 
all-important question of appropriations for 
the Post Office Department. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp KEATING, 
Manager. 


SHIPMENT OF ARMS TO ISRAEL AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR 
EAST N 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I con- 
sider it imperative that the State De- 
partment review immediately the entire 
question of arms shipments to Israel and 
other parts of the Near East. Informa- 
tion before us shows there is a definite 
threat to peace in that area, and we will 
be recreant to our duty to the infant 
nation of Israel if we do not face up to 
this situation in a realistic manner. 

In a formal statement to me on this 
matter early in March, the State Depart- 
ment declared that the United States is 
not enforcing an embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms or munitions from this 
country to Israel. At the same time, the 
Department declared its readiness to re- 
ceive applications from all governments 
in the Near East, including Israel, for 
the exportation of military equipment 
“which is considered necessary for the 
maintenance of internal order and to 
provide for legitimate defense require- 
ments.” This likewise was declared to 
be Britain’s policy. 

Despite such assurances, the fact re- 
mains, apparently, that the Arab nations 
surrounding Israel are continuing to re- 
ceive arms and munitions from Great 
Britain in quantities which would seem 
to go far beyond internal security needs. 
This is particularly upsetting to Israel 
because, with a peace treaty still un- 
signed, the present armistice agreements 
provide only an armed truce which could 
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readily deteriorate into open warfare at 
the slightest provocation. 

With America’s world policy dedicated 
primarily at the moment to the attain- 
ment of world peace, the situation in the 
Near East is one which demands the im- 
mediate attention of our State Depart- 
ment. Certainly in a world divided be- 
tween democratic and Communist na- 
tions the citizens of Israel can be counted 
definitely as adherents to western ideolo- 
gies of government. Their millions of 
dead at the hands of dictator-ruled 
forces and the unparalleled sufferings of 
members of their race in both Germany 
and Russia place them inevitably on the 
side of democracy and against dictator- 
ship. It is important that the United 
States help them to retain their national 
integrity. 

While we as a nation bend all our 
efforts to the winning of peace between 
western and eastern Europe, it does not 
seem reasonable or wise that we close 
our eyes to a situation that not only is 
a threat to peace in the Near East but 
which could easily be the explosion that 
would throw the whole world into a new 
war. 

I am, therefore, presenting anew to 
Secretary of State Acheson an urgent 
request that the matter of arms export 
to all the countries of the Near East be 
made the matter of diplomatie discus- 
sion with Great Britain, the source of 
Arab arms, and, further, that the United 
Nations be invited to give attention to 
this important matter. Israel is our 
friend, its people are deserving of our 
wholehearted support, and we must not 
fail them in the time of greatest need. 


KANSAS 


Mr. DARBY. Mr. President, the oldest 
newspaper in the State of Kansas is the 
Leavenworth (Kans.) Times, edited and 
published by Mr. Daniel R. Anthony ITI. 
The training and experience of the staff 
of this great newspaper reflects a great 
deal upon Mr. Anthony’s proved ability 
to report and edit the news of the Nation. 

I consider it an honor to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and other read- 
ers of the Recorp, an excellent editorial 
entitled “Kansas” by Mr. R. E. Emberton, 
news editor, of this prominent and out- 
standing newspaper. 

The fundamental basis of American 
life rests in our small communities where 
people live close enough to the soil and 
sun to know what makes America tick. 
Mr. Emberton is a native Kansan, active 
in civic affairs in his community, and has 
ably expressed the feeling of pride 
Kansans have in their State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial inserted in the body of the 
Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KANSAS 

Kansas is blessed with a wealth of natural 

resources. Economic figures and statistics 


prove this year after year. 2 
Kansas was a vital factor in the settlement 


- and development of the great Middle West. 


History and events make this a positive state- 
ment. 

Kansas was the hub around which the 
wheel of fortune revolved leading to the great 
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struggle between the States that decided once 
and for all that the United States was indeed 
a united nation. 

Kansans are proud of Kansas—and for 
good reason. 

In economic, political, and social improve- 
ment, the State has always been one that has 
pointed and led the way. It has never been 
content to be a follower. 

When others think of Kansas they think 
of sunshine, waving fields. of golden wheat 
and corn. They think of the bountiful 
prairies that help feed the world. 

But the world is now knowing Kansas more 
and more for other natural resources that 
affect the economy of the Nation. 

Kansas is rich in mineral deposits. It pro- 
duces oil, gas, coal, salt, and many other 
things vital to the national existence. 

Even large-scale industrialism is finding 
its way to Kansas because the State is the 
very heart of the Nation, both from geo- 
grephic location and diversity of resources. 

Yes, Kansas has everything a State could 
wish to make it great. But its most impor- 
tant asset is its people. 

Not just for the many who have achieved 
world-wide recognition and fame, and it has 
certainly produced its share of those in scl- 
ence, business, the professions, and states- 
manship, but because of the people who make 
up its communities, its neighborhoods, and 
its entire population. 

Ask a real Kansan why he wants to live in 
Kansas and his answer will be: 

“Because I like the friendly people who 
live in Kansas.” 

There can be no better reason to live any 
place in the world. 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lucas to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 1728) 
to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, after 
observing some of the things which hap- 
pened in the Senate early yesterday 
afternoon, one might conclude that the 
Republican Party and the Democratic 
Party are seeking, each, to claim the 
credit fur the FEPC bill; that is to say, 
there seems to be a rivalry for the credit, 
on the part of each of the major political 
parties. One must have a very inade- 
quate understanding of the history of 
this country if he is concerned by this 
rivalry for credit for the bill which now 
is sought to be presented to the Senate. 

In the unfortunate period when the 
flames of war lighted the skies in Amer- 
ica for more than 4 years, our people 
witnessed, of course, the adoption of the 
thirteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution, followed by the 
fourteenth amendment, followed by the 
fifteenth amendment. Many bills were 
introduced in both the House and the 
Senate by the then majority party, seek- 
ing to establish civil rights for a minor- 
ity race in the United States, who there- 
tofore had been denied certain civil 
rights. However, Mr. President, there 
was never anything comparable to the 
particular bill which is now on motion 


+ sought to be made the unfinished busi- 


ness before the Senate. Not in all the 
wildest dreams of Charles Sumner or 
Thaddeus Steyens or Senator Trumbull 
or in the fertile mind of any of the able 
men of that time was there any concept 
of a Fair Employment Practice Com- 
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mission theory, which is advanced in 
this bill. They did seek to give to the 
freed men the right of suffrage and other 
civil rights, but they did not go to the 
extreme philosophy which is the basis of 
this proposed legislation 

When the Republicans back in those 
days—which happily are closed, and 
should remain closed—were seeking to 
grant certain civil rights to those who 
had but recently been freed, generally 
Senators on this side of the aisle voted 
against them. 

The situation now presented is that 
both parties are struggling to impress 
minority groups that they are going to 
be given certain civil rights, and both 
are seeking to take the credit. 

Among all those who represented the 
Republican Party back in that unfor- 
tunate era in our country’s history, there 
was no one who thought of this par- 
ticular scheme or, at least, having 
thought of it, even suggested bringing it 
forward. Generally speaking, those who 
called themselves Democrats insisted 
upon the rights of the States, and fought 
against the undue concentration of pow- 
er in the Federal Government. 

So, Mr. President, I say there is no 
need for an unseemly contest between 
the Republican Party and the Demo- 
cratic Party to obtain credit for this par- 
ticular piece of proposed legislation. If 
any credit is due, it is due to another 
party, a party which fortunately has not 
yet succeeded in obtaining any large fol- 
lowing, numerically, in the United States. 
If there is any pride of parentage here 
involved, it certainly could not go to the 
Republican Party, and it certainly could 
not go to the old Democratic Party or to 
a sound Democratic Party. It can only 
go to a new party which fortunately is 
not now very popular in the United 
States. 

Let me say that back many years now 
past, two suggestions were made on the 
economic front and on the industrial 
front. Those two suggestions did not 
originate, be it said to their credit, in the 
minds of our Republican friends and did 
not originate in the minds of Democrats. 
Both suggestions came from the Com- 
munist Party. The first one was that 
there should be an absolute limitation 
upon the income of every taxpayer in 
America. They wanted, of course, in 
the beginning, o provide a very liberal 
income, and they finally persuaded the 
then President of the United States, as a 
war measure, to recommend a limita- 
tion of $25,000 upon the income of any 
American taxpayer. As I say, that was 
quite liberal, and, if all Americans could 
have an income of $25,000 after taxes, 
no one would protest. But in talking, as 
a member of the Finance Committee, to 
the proponents of that measure, I soon 
discovered that what they really wanted 
was an outright limitation upon income 
in America of not to exceed $15,000 a 
year, with an eagerness to reduce it to 
$10,000, or even below that. 

Anyone with the slightest experience 
should know that once a limitation is 
put upon what a man or a woman in 
this country can earn, by the sheer 
force of political pressure that amount 
will be constantly reduced. Why? For 
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what purpose? It will be reduced to the 
point where there can be no reserves 
which will build enterprises, which will 
give jobs to the people. Our Communist 
friends will then say—indeed, as they in- 
tended to say—“Only the state can fur- 
nish capital. Only the state can pro- 
vide jobs. Only the state can keep the 
wheels of industry turning.” That was 
one of their proposals. I am not talking 
about a far-distant date; I am talking 
about the platform of the Communist 
Party as late as 1928, in the United 
States. 

The Republican Party is not the daddy 
of FEPC. It may now think it profitable 
to claim parentage of this thing. The 
Democratic Party, as we knew it in 
America—the Democratic Party, indeed, 
as it always was until present times— 
cannot claim any parentage for this 
thing. Every line of the basic philos- 
ophy upon which we have stood as a par- 
ty and made our flight has been opposed 
to it. Do not rob the Communists of 
their just credit. I hope there will be no 
unseemly contest here between Repub- 
licans and those on this side of the aisle 
who call themselves Democrats, and who 
belong to the Democratic Party, over 
the authorship of this particular bill. 
Let us concede it to the Communists. 

What was the other proposal the Com- 
munist Party advanced on the economic 
and industrial front? It was that the 
Government should interfere with the 
management of industry and private en- 
terprise to the point where industry and 
private enterprise could not function; 
when, again, our Communist friends 
would say, “Government must take over; 
there is no capital; there are no reserves; 
there can therefore be no such thing as 
private enterprise.” If government can 
substitute its will for the will of the 
manager, the will of the owner, the will 
of the man who made the enterprise, 
the man who saved for it, and who is now 
trying to operate it, then of course the 
Government will take it over. So I say 
again, let no unseemly contest be en- 
gaged in here between Republicans and 
Democrats for the parentage of this un- 
American concept. Let the Commies 
have it. Let them keep it. 

Through the years it has been said 
that the Finance Committee was a very 
conservative body. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senate and to the Ameri- 
can people that if the Senate Finance 
Committee through the years had not 
been a very courageous body, a very 
courageous group of Senators, our econ- 
omy long since would have passed under 
the control of the State, through these 
two particular programs, borrowed from 
the Communist platform of 1928. Read 
where they proposed to put an absolute 
limitation upon the earnings of the 
American taxpayer, the earnings of the 
American citizen, and ask yourself, Mr. 
President, whether if that program had 
succeeded there could have been an accu- 
mulation of wealth by individuals in this 
country, whether in their individual 
capacities or as stockholders in corpo- 
rate and company enterprises, with 
which to carry on American business. 
We are talking now about a shortage of 
equity capital. We are talking now 
about creating some sort of new lending 
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agengies and banking institutions to help 
small business. Even the President is 
talking about it. No doubt the Congress 
will pass legislation of that type. 

Mr. President, if a limitation were 
placed upon what a man can earn, with 
the constant temptation of the demagog 
to reduce that amount to the vanishing 
point, there would be no equity capital 
and there would be no possibility of 
equity capital. We are not really going 
to help small business merely by provid- 
ing easy credit for it. I know that credit 
is often necessary. Frequently it enables 
an enterprise to get started and to keep 
going. But we are not going to help 
small business until we make it possible 
for small business, out of its earnings, 
to retain enough to pay its debts and to 
go ahead. Suppose credit were made 
easy for small business, through the 
RFC or through any other arrangements 
that might be made. What would be 
accomplished? Would it enable small 
business, under the heavy burden of tax- 
ation now resting upon it, to pay off the 
debt? 

But that is aside from the point, Mr. 
President. If the second proposal of the 
Communists, that we must substitute po- 
litical judgment and control for the 
judgment and control of the owners of 
business, had prevailed, then, of course, 
the free-enterprise system would have 
passed out of existence. We cannot have 
free enterprise unless the owners, the 
responsible managers of legitimate busi- 
nesses themselves, are given the power to 
direct those businesses, subject always 
to the control of government if power 
be abused, if crimes and frauds be com- 
mitted, and subject always to just regu- 
lation by government in order to pre- 
vent. such frauds and crimes against 
society. 

So, again, Mr. President, I hope there 
will not be any unseemly contest between 
the Republicans and the Democrats over 
the authorship of this bill. Some per- 
sons are nervous lest the bill may be 
passed by the votes of those on the other 
side of the aisle, and the successful advo- 
cates of the measure will go into the next 
election claiming credit for it. The Re- 
publicans were never the daddy of this 
proposed legislation. ‘Those who call 
themselves Democrats, whether they be 
New Dealers, Fair Dealers, or what not, 
were never the daddy of this thing. It 
came out of communism. It is a basic 
communistic concept. 

There are many good men who sup- 
port it, and there are many good women 
who support it because of the humani- 
tarian appeal which it has. They say, 
“Why should we not make it a crime 
to discriminate against anyone on ac- 
count of his race or his color or his 
religion or his national origin?” That 
is a very strong appeal, of course, ad- 
dressed to the sympathetic heart of any 
American, But we must examineit. We 
must see what it means. So I looked at 
the bill and found among the three pri- 
mary purposes to be promoted, and, con- 
sequently, the three foundations which 
support this proposed legislation, the 
final and principal one, which is as fol- 
lows: 

(ili) To promote universal respect for, and 
observance of human rights and fundamen- 
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tal freedoms for all, without distinction as 
to race or religion, in accordance with the 
undertaking of the United States, under the 
United Nations Charter, and to further the 
national policy in that regard by securing 
to all persons under the jurisdiction of the 
United States effective recognition of cer- 
tain of the rights and freedoms proclaimed 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in the universal declaration of human 
rights. 


Mr. President, I would not myself 
sponsor any bill in the Senate if I had 
to make my appeal for its legality and 
validity based upon the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, especially if I 
had to invoke the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights in support of it. We 
have never ratified the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights. Once we do 
ratify it, if it is ever done, under the 
inferences of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States we 
shall have changed, actually changed, 
if that Court should permit it to be 
changed, the character of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

So, Mr. President, the Republicans did 
not “daddy” the thing, and the Demo- 
crats did not “daddy” it nor “mammy” 
it. The Communists are entitled to the 
credit. 

Mr. President, I supported the United 
Nations Charter, but I had in mind that 
we were trying to preserve peace in the 
world, to preserve the security of the 
world. I did not have in mind that we 
were robbing the States of their reserved 
powers. I did not have in mind that we 
were establishing an instrumentality un- 
der which we could destroy this Nation 
under the Constitution and substitute 
some sort of treaty which the Commu- 
nists participated in formulating and 
presenting to the world. 

If the Communists did not think up 
this scheme, they would be the simplest 
group of persons on earth, because their 
whole program is to throw into confu- 
sion and break down the processes of 
free enterprise and capitalism in order 
to put the burden on the Government 
so that it will take over as the political 
manager of business, commerce, indus- 
3 and what-have- you, in this coun- 

ry. 

Mr. President, I am speaking rather 
plainly, but I am speaking very ear- 
nestly. 

I see the distinguished senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is present, and I 
wish, therefore, to read his individual 
views on this bill. I must say that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
presented a bill himself, but not a bill 
primarily based upon a drastic criminal 
statute. It was a bill seeking voluntary 
assistance and a voluntary approach to 
the elimination, so far as possible, of 
prejudice in the employment of workers. 
Here is what the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio had to say about the bill 
which we have been discussing: 

The committee has reported a bill without 
recommendation, without hearings, and with 
almost no consideration in executive session. 


Undoubtedly that is true. It has been 
repeated by my distinguished colleague 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussEtLJ, and no one has controverted 
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it. The statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio is warrant of the 
truth of the statement. I read further: 


Nor did the committee give any considera- 
tion to the bill which I introduced, S. 2994. 


I believe that is the correct number; 
at least, it is the number here stated. I 
read further: 

I have no recourse, therefore, except to 
urge its consideration on the floor of the 
Senate. 


That is the position of the Senator 
from Ohio. It is an understandable po- 
sition, and I am offering no criticism 
whatever of the statement made by the 
distinguished Senator. 

This bill establishes a Federal commission 
of five— 


I think that has reference to the Sen- 
ator’s bill, I read further: 

I feel that the compulsory provisions of the 
bill reported by the committee without rec- 
ommendation will hinder progress toward 
solving the problem rather than achieve it. 


The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
was never more correct in any statement 
he ever made to his fellow citizens. 


Few realize how extensive these compulsory 
provisions are. 


Referring to the bill which is now 
sought to be made the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

They are modeled on the unfair-labor- 
practice provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act, and give to anyone who is re- 
fused employment or dismissed from a job 
the right to bring an action against the em- 
ployer, alleging some motive of discrimina- 
tion because the applicant or employee is 
white, black, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, 
Czech, Pole, or German. Such motives are 
always possible to allege, and the question is 
left for decision to a board which is bound 
by no rules of evidence, and practically not 
subject to court review. 


That statement is absolutely true— 
“bound by no rules of evidence.” 

Yet there is a coalition in this body to 
bring the bill up and make it the unfin- 
ished business, presumably for the pur- 
pose of passing it. The Senator from 
Ohio is quite right when he continues: 
“and practically not subject to court re- 
view.” 

Let me pause to say that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Chio omit- 
ted a statement which I think is quite 
significant; namely, that under the pro- 
cedure established by the bill trial by 
jury is abolished: 

An American citizen who happens to 
own a business and who is charged with 
having discriminated against someone 
on account of his or her race, religion, 
creed, or national origin, is deprived of 
the right of trial by jury. Do Repub- 
licans want to bring up such a bill as 
that?—‘“and practically not subject to 
court review.” . 

That is absolutely correct. Through 
the past eventful years we have pro- 
vided by law authority for regulations 
and for trial under those regulations. 
If there is any evidence to sustain a 
finding of a bureau, a commission, the 
courts leave it alone. It is true that 
the courts have made those decisions, 
but we passed the laws. 
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Reading further from the statement 
on this bill by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio: 

Abuses which come about under similar 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act led to demands for its amendment by 
labor organizations themselves. As I see it, 
the compulsory act, if duplicated in every 
State as its proponents plan, will finally 
force every employer to choose his employeés 
approximately in proportion to the division 
of races and religions in his district, because 
that will be his best defense to harassing 
suits. 


That would be the employer’s only 
final defense. He would have to ascer- 
tain the population of all minority races, 
religions, sects, and creeds in his commu- 
nity, and select his employees in the pro- 
portion in which those races are repre- 
sented in his community or district. 
The Senator from Ohio is again correct. 
His logic is above possible criticism. Let 
me repeat it: 

Abuses which come about under similar 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act led to demands for its amendment by 
labor organizations themselves. As I see it, 
the compulsory act, if duplicated in every 
State as its proponents plan, will finally 
force every employer to choose his employees 
approximately in proportion to the division 
of races and religions in his district, be- 
cause that will be his best defense to harass- 
ing suits. 


Let me read further: 

Race and religion will enter into every de- 
cision. Catholic institutions, for instance, 
will have to employ Protestants. The Meth- 
odist Book Concern will have to employ 
Catholics. White waiters and porters could 
insist upon most of the work in the pull- 
man sleepers and dining cars. In the long 
run this Board would tell every employer 
how he must make up his labor force. The 
bill even includes national origin and an- 
cestry, so that in a city like Cleveland, Ohio, 
employers could be sued by representatives 
of every nationality group particularly if 
they do not have members of that nation- 
ality employed in the particular office or 
plant. 


That is the bill which Republicans and 
Democrats wish to take up and make the 
unfinished business of the Senate, at a 
time when national unity is essential at 
home and abroad, and at a time when 
America-should be thinking along con- 
structive lines. 

I read a little further from the state- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio: 

In my opinion any such compulsory meas- 
ure will create more bad racial and religious 
feeling than any other method which can 
be pursued. I think it will do the colored 
race much more harm than good. Progress 
against discrimination must be made grad- 
ually and must be made by voluntary coop- 
eration and education with encouragement 
from a Federal board, like that I propose, 
and State governments and boards, and not 
by inviting thousands of lawsuits which 
will get beyond the control even of the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission itself. 


The Senator from Ohio is entirely cor- 
rect, except I dare add that we would 
make much faster and greater progress 
along right lines if the Federal Govern- 
ment kept its hands off. I am not so 
sure that we would not make greater 
progress if State governments kept their 
hands off and let the American people 
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work out the problem as they have al- 
ways worked out their troublesome 
problems. 

I read further from the statement of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio: 

A voluntary commission can develop dif- 
ferent kinds of plans to increase good colored 
employment in different cities after study- 
ing the local conditions and the character 
of local industries. The method of solving 
the problem of Negro full employment in 
Cleveland may be entirely different from 
that which should be pursued in New York 
City or in Atlanta, Ga. 


That statement is true, of course. 

The Senator adds: 

No scientific study of the problem has yet 
been made, and that should be the first task 
of the boards I propose. 


I shall not read further from the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s statement on the 
bill. I think I have read sufficient to 
convince any fair-minded man that this 
is not the kind of bill which ought to be 
taken up and made the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate, with the resulting 
confusion and disorder, and with the 
resulting delay of legislative programs 
which should be considered before this 
session comes to an end. 

Mr. President, I have one other word 
to say. I do not care to enter upon a 
discussion of the merits of the proposal, 
but I wish to say that here is a bill re- 
ported out without hearings. Long 
hearings in the past will not suffice. 
Conditions may have changed; indeed, 
conditions are constantly changing. The 
bill was reported, not by a majority vote 
with recommendation, but it was re- 
ported to the Senate without any rec- 
ommendations from the committee it- 
self. It comes before us as a new pro- 
posal thrown on the desk here, a bill 
which we are now asked to make the 
unfinished business of the Senate. 

Everyone knows the highly explosive 
character of this proposal. It is cer- 
tainly not a wise course that is proposed, 
whoever is responsible for it, but I again 
express the hope that there will be no 
particular credit to the Democratic 
Party or to the Republican Party if the 
bill shall be forced through at this ses- 
sion of the Senate. I again say that 
while I do not love them at all, I do not 
want to see the Communists robbed of 
any of their just dues, or any of the pro- 
grams to which they have stood com- 
mitted, and will always be committed, 
so long as they are against capitalism, 
so long as they seek to tear down pri- 
vate enterprise, so long as they seek to 
substitute the judgment of politicians 
for the judgment of men and women 
who have earned and saved until they 
have built an enterprise and provided 
jobs for their fellow citizens. 

Mr. President, antidiscrimination bills 
seem most dangerous to the very purpose 
which they are designed to serve. They 
bring into a complicated question of 
human and social relationships, not re- 
ligion, not education, or freedom, but 
compulsion. They endeavor to estab- 
lish a rule for such relationships by 
congressional fiat, 

Predictions are dangerous, but experi- 
ence of the past has indicated again and 
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again that an attempt to change customs 
and attitudes and prejudices by statute, 
particularly a drastic criminal statute, 
creates greater evils and produces more 
violent emotions and reactions and preju- 
dices than those they seek to cure. 

Therefore, the bill we are discussing 
raises a fundamental issue of govern- 
ment, not in the legalistic and narrow 
sense, but in the historical, the broad, 
the true sense. It is directly opposed 
to the theory of government which found 
its great expression in the Bill of Rights 
and in the fourteenth amendment. 
There the prohibition was on the State 
against interference with religion, with 
life, with liberty, with the pursuit of 
happiness which is based upon the pos- 
sibility of the ownership and control of 
property. Now the proposal is that the 
compulsion should be by the State on its 
citizens, 

Once adopt this philosophy, and we ac- 
cept the philosophy of totalitarian gov- 
ernment. If it is a proper function of the 
State to compel its citizens to follow cer- 
tain principles as to race, creed, color, or 
national origin, in deciding whom they 
shall employ or whom they shall admit to 
union membership, the State can at some 
future date compel its citizens to adopt 
other and quite different and quite con- 
trary principles. If the State can compel 
nondiscrimination, it can compel dis- 
crimination. 

It is not necessary to point to 
the example of Nazi Germany to see 
what can happen once the State is 
recognized as the arbiter of human 
and social and religious relationships. 
The founders of our Government had 
seen what could happen if the State as- 
sumed this role. They knew what 
happened in the field of religion as a 
result of attempts to compel adherence 
to what the State considered desirable 
principles. They resolved that our Gov- 
ernment should not assume such powers, 


no matter how desirable the object might 


seem. We have now come full swing 
around. Any fair-minded person hopes 
that discriminations of all kinds will be- 
come less, but the lesson of the past is 
that human attitudes and human emo- 
tions and human prejudices cannot be 
changed by compulsion. If the compul- 
sion is that of the State, through drastic. 
criminal laws, we embark on a dangerous 
sea. With the best of intentions, we 
adopt, not a charter of liberty, but a 
charter of totalitarianism, 

Electing a man to high public office 
cannot endow him with either character 
or wisdom. At most, it can give him 
power, power to do good or to do evil to 
his people. The Constitution does not 
list human virtues, such as compassion, 
charity, due respect for one’s fellow man, 
as qualifications to be prescribed by Gov- 
ernment, These virtues are in fact per- 
sonal and voluntary. They are the re- 
sults of religion, of long education, of 
culture. Government can punish crime 
by force, but it cannot create in the heart 
or the mind of any man or any woman 
the right attitude toward his or her fel- 
low beings. At best, through force it can 
create only fear and breed suspicion, and 
ultimately disloyalty. Certainly, at this 
time we need unity, full understanding, 
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full cooperation, at home, and with free 
peoples everywhere. 

Government with us is grounded on 
individual freedom, personal responsi- 
bility, and equality before the law, for 
all citizens, employers as well as em- 
ployees. 

I have heard it asserted in this de- 
bate that the proponents of this meas- 
ure were seeking equal opportunity for 
all American citizens. I deny that. I 
condemn it as a misleading misstate- 
ment. They are not seeking equal op- 
portunity for all citizens; they are seek- 
ing special opportunities for the group 
of citizens that has more votes than the 
other group. 

A man must be foolish if he does not 
know that there are more people who 
have less than the relatively few people 
who have more. Certainly it is not 
sought to secure equal opportunity for 
the employer. Whether those who 
father the bill intend it or not, a nat- 
ural result of the legislation, if it should 
be passed and finally sustained and en- 
forced, would be to procure special privi- 
leges for the larger voting element of 
two groups, the employers and the em- 
ployees. 

Opposition to the consideration of the 
FEPC bill does not grow out of hostility 
to any race or to any religion. It is, 
however, inspired by opposition to creeds 
such as communism, which seek to di- 
vide our people, to destroy our business 
and industry, so that in the resulting 
confusion we will become impotent at 
home and abroad. One certain effect 
of the proposal will be to create confu- 
sion and to destroy the effectiveness of 
our economy, 

At the State level the proposal may 
be enforcible, and there are honorable 
Senators who will say that such a law is 
working very well in certain States. The 
law may operate well at the State level, 
but do we not know that the one basic 
principle in preserving human freedom 
is local control, local self-government 
administered by local authority, respon- 
sible to a local constituency? Certainly 
such legislation may be tried out locally, 
and no one would say no to it. 

But when attempt is made to elevate 
it to the national level, and to extend 
it by the vast power of the Commission 
all over the United States, if the attempt 
should succeed, then there would be set 
up an instrumentality of tyranny and 
of oppression, and in the hands of those 
who are most devoted to alien doc- 
trines—i do not say all those who now 
advocate the bill fall in this category— 
but by those who are most devoted to 
such doctrines and the basic thought 
underlying them, it would be an instru- 
mentality which would so cripple, so hog- 
tie our free-enterprise system as to make 
inevitable intervention by Government 
and the taking over of key industries 
and natural resources. ; 

Mr. President, at this point I think 
shall conclude what I have to say today, 
because I do not care to go very far into 
the discussion of the merits of the pro- 
posal. I come back again to the simple 
statement: Why force this measure be- 
fore the Senate at this time? Can it pos- 
sibly be productive of any good? It is 
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a bill which never had the affirmative 
vote of even a majority of the committee, 
a bill reported to the Senate without 
hearings, as the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] has de- 
clared in his written statement. It is a 
bill which received practically no con- 
sideration even in executive sessions. 
Why force that bill before the Senate? 
Why make that bill the unfinished busi- 
ness, Mr. President, to the sacrifice of 
other legislative programs which ought 
to be considered? 

Mr. President, before I take my seat, 
if the distinguished Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Hottanp] desires me to do so, I 
shall suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I leave the decision to him, however. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a question 
before he makes that suggestion? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to yield for 
a question. I must leave the Senate 
Chamber shortly. However, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall 
present the question, and possibly some 
of the Senator’s colleagues may answer 
it. The Senator suggests that some of 
us who are supporting the legislation 
may be thinking in political terms. As 
one Member of the Senate I wish to say 
to the Senator from Georgia that the 
whole subject gives me great distress and 
great difficulty. I have high regard for 
the Senator from Georgia, and I appreci- 
ate the sincerity with which he has pre- 
sented his case. I am very much im- 
pressed with it. I always have been, but 
I want to ask the Senator a simple ques- 
tion. If there are some of us who do 
sincerely believe in equality of oppor- 
tunity in education and equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity in this country, what 
is the way to achieve it? I am troubled 
by that thought. During my recent trip 
in the Far East I became very much 
impressed by the yearning of peoples of 
all races for freedom from superimposed 
authority, from classification as second- 
rate citizens. I found that they were 
seeking some way to get away from the 
superimposed shackles of what have 
heretofore been imperialism and colo- 
nialism. I think it is one of the great 
issues in the world today; I am yearning 
to receive an answer to that question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iagree with the Sena- 
tor, but human likes and dislikes, and 


. prejudices, if you please, are not among 


the great tryannies of the world. It may 
be conceded that they are common traits 
among mankind. There is no need to 
get away from them at all but we should 
get away from all those things which 
are in conflict with virtue and the right 
attitude toward one’s fellowman. That 
can be accomplished through religion, 
education, by long culture of the indi- 
vidual and of the race. Those are the 
only means by which we can get away 
from such things. 
however, that I do not believe in ab- 
solutism. That is the point at which I 
part company with my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from New Jersey. 
I say with all respect to him that I part 
company with him at that point. I do 
not believe that government has any 
power to enter this field, and undertake 
to control likes and dislikes, and enforce 


Let me make clear, 
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a choice as between one employee and 
another who might wish to become em- 
ployed. I do not believe the Govern- 
ment can enter that field. There are 
some things which have not been com- 
mitted to the kind of government we 
have in America. Indeed the whole Bill 
of Rights is an attempt to assert the im- 
memorial rights of freemen which are 
over and above all government, local or 
general. Therefore I do not believe in 
absolutism. I myself do not undertake 
to point out how government can make 
a man be good or Christian or tolerant, 
because government cannot do so. If 
government undertakes to do so it be- 
comes a tyranny. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator entirely in the thought 
that people cannot be made good by leg- 
islation. But let us assume for the pur- 
pose of argument that discrimination 
existed in respect to educational oppor- 
tunities, that there was not equality of 
educational opportunities, would we not 
be justified in passing legislation which 
would insure equality of opportunity for 
all our people, without regard to race, 
creed, or color? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I have 
been opposed to the legal sanctions in 
the bill, but I the Commission 
should study the situation and endeavor, 
as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
provides in his amendment, to bring 
about ways and means by which equality 
of education and of economic opportu- 
nity can be insured, I think we are 
moving in the right direction. 

Mr. GEORGE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that it is the duty of government 
to provide equality of economic oppor- 
tunity and educational opportunity. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Those are 
the only things I am arguing for. 

Mr. GEORGE. I certainly agree as 
to that. There can be no question about 
it. In all our States we must provide 
equality of opportunity for education. 
We do not necessarily mean by that, that 
we favor the mingling of the races in 
the schools or the colleges. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am not 
suggesting that. 

Mr. GEORGE. However, we do pro- 
vide, and we are under the compulsion 
of law to provide, equality of opportunity 
in matters educational as well as eco- 
nomic. 

Let me say to the Senator from New 
Jersey that I know it is easy enough to 
say that a certain discrimination exists 
against certain minorities; but I have 
never seen a good, industrious, energetic 
member of a minority race in my State 
who did not have employment, and prof- 
itable employment. 

The proposed legislation now being 
discussed is not the way to overcome 
whatever evil there is in our system, 
because, as I have said before, I do not 
believe in absolutism. The whole theory 
of our Government is against absolutism, 
because we recognize that there are lim- 
its beyond which the Government can- 
not go, should not go, and should not 
attempt to go, and that means local gov- 
ernment as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment, because there are powers which 
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are reserved to the people themselves— 
indeed, those powers which through the 
ages they have insisted are superior to 
the rights and powers of any government 
over them. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish the Recorp to show that I 
agree with the Senator from Georgia 
with respect to his views on absolutism. 
I am not advocating absolutism. 

I now ask the Senator this question: 
Assuming that this proposed legislation 
is passed over, as the Senator from 
Georgia advocates, would he be willing 
to join with us in seeing by what ways 
we can assure equality of opportunity in 
education and in other areas to all our 
people? 

Mr. GEORGE. I would be quite will- 
ing to join with all my colleagues, in- 
cluding the Senator from New Jersey, 
who is a man of integrity and high 
capacity. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Not only weuld I be 
willing to join with them, but I would 
be willing to do all I can, as I have tried 
all my life, to bring about equality of 
opportunity for all our people. In that 
I thoroughly and basically believe. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Georgia for his splen- 
did exposition, which is very enlight- 
ening. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from New Jersey leaves the 
floor, let me say that, speaking only as 
one Senator from a Southern State, I 
am grateful for the expressions of mod- 
eration and tolerance and of human 
kindness which have come—and not un- 
expectedly so—from the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey. Let me say to 
him—and I do not wish to detain him on 
the fioor of the Senate—that I think that 
out of the sort of approach which he has 
voiced will ultimately come the solution, 
so far as laws can bring solutions, of the 
problems concerning which we speak in 
this debate. 

Before the Senator from New Jersey 
leaves the floor, let me suggest to him 
that those of us from some of the 
Southern States, who in connection with 
this matter feel so keenly that an ap- 
proach by law is unsound and that this 
particular approach under this particu- 
lar proposed law is unwise and un- 
American, have not come without some 
suggestion which leads toward the solu- 
tion of these problems. I remind the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey, 
for instance, that on the question of the 
elimination of a poll tax, there are 10 
southern Senators who more than a year 
ago introduced a joint resolution calling 
for a constitutional amendment on that 
subject. That joint resolution still 
languishes in a Senate committee; but if 
the constitutional amendment thus pro- 
posed had been promptly submitted at 
that time, it would, at least in the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Florida, have 
been well on its way toward adoption by 
this time, if it had not already been 
adopted. 

Let me also say to the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey that repeated 
assurances have been given on this floor, 
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by southern Senators in the field of anti- 
lynch legislation, regarding a moderate 
law which will stand the constitutional 
test, but will not try to follow the 
ideology which we think is wholly un- 
American—that of levying collective 
damages against an American com- 
munity which may be so unhappy as to 
have sustained within its limits a lynch- 
ing, which all of us deeply deplore, and 
want to avoid anc eliminate by every 
legal and moral means within our power. 

Let me say that on the very question 
of employment practices, repeated assur- 
ances have been given on this floor of 
willingness to have the subject studied, 
and repeated assurances have been given 
on this floor of a stronger effort toward 
achieving equality of education than any 
which has been enjoyed heretofore in 
either the North or the South. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey will recall that the Southern 
States on their own initiative, through 
their own means and resources, have 
launched an interregional program of 
education which already is bearing heavy 
fruit, particularly in the way of increased 
opportunity fer higher education in med- 
icine, dentistry, and veterinary science 
for the members of the Negro race in 
our section of the country who aspire 
to the practice of those professions. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey also will recall that not only have 
we not been able to get moderate meas- 
ures reported from the committees, but 
that every time a moderate measure is 
mentioned, the minority groups, through 
leadership which we think is not sound, 
assert their unwillingness to approach 
the subject through a moderate or toler- 
ant method, In the very matter of re- 
gional education, the Senator from New 
Jersey will recall that, without his vote, 
by a majority of one the Senate refused 
to give its approval, after the House had 
overwhelmingly approved an interstate 
compact for regional higher education 
in the South. 

So I simply wish to say to the Senator 
from New Jersey, for whom I have the 
deepest affection, and who I know voiced 
the sincere convictions in his own heart 
in his remarks of a few minutes ago to 
the senior Senator from Georgia, that 
we appreciate his consideration and the 
evidence of the milk of human kindness 
which typifies his remarks on this sub- 
ject, as well as on other subjects; and 
we on this side of the aisle hope he will 
persist in seeking an approach which is 
moderate and which does not seek to 
solve, through mere laws, problems which 
cannot be so solved. 

So, Mr. President, I express my very 
deep appreciation to the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
Nis in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say to the Senator from Flor- 
ida that during all the time I have been 
in the Senate, I have been hoping against 
hope that the group from the South 
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who have always opposed the proposals 
made in an effort to try to bring about 
equality of opportunity in education, and 
especially economic opportunity, would 
offer some program which we could 
study and on which we could try to co- 
operate with them. However, I have 
never seen a program offered which 
seemed to me to make the position of 
the individual in this broad land one of 
safety, protected from the possibilities of 
abuse. That is what troubles me. 

So, although I see the problem being 
studied, I say that it seems to me the 
study is not adequate until and unless 
something is offered which will insure 
equality of opportunity, both educational 
and economic, to all our people, despite 
any differences among them. I think it 
is most important that we move ahead 
with a program to solve this problem in 
the light of world conditions, in which 
this very issue is involved everywhere. 

As I said to the Senator from Georgia, 
I very recently returned from the Far 
East, where the yearning is to get away 
from secondary citizenship. I am mak- 
ing a plea for a program to get away 
from secondary citizenship everywhere, 
and especially in our free country. That 
is my position. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I do not have to re- 
mind him that there is presented 
here in America a very great opportunity 
to the minority races of the earth and 
religious creeds which are represented 
among our citizenship as compared with 
that which is denied to them elsewhere. 
I am sure he will feel that we have made 
great progress, and that we all want to 
continue to make even greater progress. 
For instance, contrast the treatment 
which has been accorded and is still be- 
ing accorded to the Jews in other coun- 
tries with the many efforts to obtain 
opportunities for their advancement and 
the gaining by them of high position in 
our Nation and under our system of gov- 
ernment. The contrast is all in favor of 
the American doctrine. When he looks 
at what has recently happened in India 
between those of one religious faith and 
those of another, and will realize that 
in the course of their troubles there, lit- 
erally millions of innocent people have 
lost their lives because of the intolerance, 
mostly religious intolerance, which pre- 
vails there, he must surely see the differ- 
ence between that situation and what 
obtains in the United States. When he 
thinks a moment about what has hap- 
pened recently, not on one occasion but 
on several occasions, in South Africa, 
where men who are black have been 
fighting with men who are brown, and 
hundreds of them have lost their lives 
because of the intolerant hatred which 
somehow persists in the human mind in 
so many places of the earth, he will real- 
ize that there is a contrast instead of a 
comparison between the friendly and 
understanding and human attitude in 
this Nation between people of different 
races, and that which prevails there. 

When he looks for a moment at what 
happened in Eritrea or Somaliland but a 
few weeks ago, where, again, hundreds of 
people lost their ‘ives, or when he looks 
at the division between Jew and Arab in 
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Palestine and in the surrounding regions, 
I am sure he will have to feel, as the 
junior Senator from Florida feels very 
strongly, that under the protection of a 
government which is trying to be fair to 
the people of all creeds, the people of this 
Nation have attained to a greater degree 
of equality, prosperity, and welfare, 
working together, than has been attained 
by any other group of people of varying 
races and nationalities and religions and 
colors anywhere else on top side the 
green earth. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to say with respect to 
everything the Senator has said, that I 
agree with him, and I commend the Sen- 
ator for the approach he makes to the 
problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield further to the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield 
for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not wish to lose 
the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am sim- 
ply saying, in reply to what the Senator 
from Florida has just said, which was in 
reply to my previous question, that I 
agree with what he has just said, that 
what we have offered in this country has 
been beyond anything offered in any 
other country of the world. We are 
moving toward a better world. I shall 
not call it the millennium, because we 
shall never attain that, but we are mov- 
ing toward a place where I hope we will 
set an example against the possibility 
of secondary citizenship anywhere, 
That is what I am asking for. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I hope the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Florida 
realizes that until quite recently, when 
legislation was passed in the State of 
New York outlawing discrimination, it 
was substantially impossible for any man 
or woman of my faith or for any Negro 
or member of some of the national mi- 
norities to obtain employment in a great 
many of the banks or public utilities or 
large industries of the State of New York. 

If the Senator will yield for another 
question, I wonder whether he knows 
that until President Franklin Roosevelt 
became governor and I became lieuten- 
ant governor, it was substantially impos- 
sible for any Negro in the State of New 
York to get a position even within the 
civil service. It was only because of our 
insistence and the legislation which was 
passed on our recommendation that that 
situation happily has been corrected. 

I point this out not in criticism of the 
great State which the Senator so ably 
represents, or of the South; I say it be- 
cause I feel that without suitable legisla- 
tion, even in New York, we would not 
have been able to render justice to 
minority groups. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator, who, by his very presence on 
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the floor of the Senate, dignifies and 
does honor to the membership of the 
Senate, and we are happy to have him 
here. Incidentally, the first Senator 
from the State of Florida happened like- 
wise to be a member of the Senator’s 
faith and race, and we are proud of his 
memory and of his service—the very 
presence of the Senator from New York 
shows the tremendous opportunity which 
is allowed to people of his faith in this 
Nation. If it be true that in the State of 
New York State legislation was required 
in order to assure equality of opportu- 
nity, I, for one, could not object to it or 
find any fault with anyone, either the 
distinguished Senator or any other cit- 
izen, for supporting such legislation 
there. 

Mr. President, and Senators, I wish to 
address myself briefiy—as briefiy as I 
may—to the pending motion to take up 
Senate bill 1728, the FEPC bill. 

First, a brief outline of FEPC, as to 
what it is. FEPC came into existence in 
1941, not as a law, but as an Executive 
order of President Roosevelt under his 
war powers, to permit of the more effec- 
tive furtherance of the war. No legis- 
lation was enacted by Congress then, nor 
has any been since enacted. The pur- 
pose of the order was to end discrimina- 
tion in employment in the Government 
agencies, and in war plants. The order 
related, therefore, solely to Government 
workers and those producing war goods 
under Government contracts. It made 
no pretense of including private busi- 
ness or industry. Efforts to create a 
permanent FEPC covering private indus- 
try by Federal legislation failed, both 
during the war and thereafter, and 
FEPC died with the war. Latest efforts 
to enact national FEPC were in the 
Eightieth Congress, under the Ives bill, 
S. 984, and in the Eighty-first Congress, 
under the McGrath bill, S. 1728, the one 
to which this motion is addressed, and 
the Lesinski bill, H. R. 4453, the last two 
being identical administration measures. 
Of course, the House declined to pass 
H. R. 4453 in February of this year, but 
did pass a drastically amended bill from 
which the enforcement provisions were 
stricken. 

We are now debating a motion to take 
up and consider, not the watered-down 
measure which passed the House last 
February, but the original administra- 
tion bill as introduced in the Senate, 
S. 1728. 

Before discussing any of the issues 
presented by the bill, I wish to again 
call attention to the unusual fact that 
this bill was placed on the calendar with- 
out hearing and remained on the calen- 
dar without benefit of a committee re- 
port or recommendation from October 
17, 1949, until Friday, May 5, 1950—the 
day the motion now being debated was 
made—when a report was filed, though 
the same was not printed and available 
until sometime Monday, May 8, the very 
day this debate commenced. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know of 
any time in this Congress when a con- 
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troversial piece of legislation, of which 
this is an example, has been brought be- 
fore the Senate without committee hear- 
ings, especially when there were Sen- 
ators and other persons who desired to 
be heard in connection with that type of 
legislation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida does not know of any such inci- 
dent, either in this Congress or in any 
other Congress, and no such situation 
has been presented. In further answer, 
I should like to say to my friend, it seems 
to me that there was a peculiar necessity 
for a hearing in this particular case and 
on this bill, not only because of the vital 
importance of the contents of the bill, 
but because, since the hearing on the last 
bill, in the Eightieth Congress, was con- 
cluded, there have been so many efforts 
made in so many States of the Union to 
adopt State FEPC laws, which were bit- 
terly contested by members of the legis- 
lature, by business, by labor unions, and 
by ordinary citizens, and in more than a 
dozen States, as will appear later from 
my remarks, those measures were de- 
feated. Certainly the problem was being 
developed through such defeat, and the 
attitude of the citizens was being shown 
through such repeated defeats. 

It would seem to the junior Senator 
from Florida that it would be the part 
of necessity as well as the part of 
decency, to allow fellow Members of the 
Senate to be heard, and to allow the 
many groups of citizens, who were so 
concerned about similar measures pend- 
ing in State legislatures, to make clear 
their reasons for fearing the adoption of 
such legislation and for taking the posi- 
tion, which they did strongly take, that 
the legislation was un-American, unwise, 
and communistic, and posed grave 
threats to the Nation and its institutions. 
To have shut off those particular persons 
representing many States, many indus- 
tries, many labor unions, without giving 
them the slightest oportunity to be 
heard, appears to the Senator from Flor- 
ida to have been a veritable travesty as 
well as a tragedy. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator, and 
I completely agree with him on that 
point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I may say, in the first 
instance, that no one sponsoring this bill, 
so far as I have been able to discover, 
thinks that by itself it answers the legis- 
lative part of the problem. In other 
words, no one thinks that the question 
of interstate commerce, which is the only 
slender peg on which the advocates of 
the measure can hang any semblance of 
Federal jurisdiction, covers the whole 
problem, but, to the contrary, every ad- 
vocate whose testimony I have been able 
to find makes it clear that such legisla- 
tion, if it were passed, would be simply 
supplemental to State legislation and 
even local legislation in various areas of 
the Nation, 

Without laboring the question, Mr. 
President, I should like to quote the testi- 
mony of one of the leading advocates of 
the bill, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], whose 
tesimony on the subject appears at page 
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100 of the House hearings on House bill 
4453: 

This is not to say that national legisla- 
tion is to replace local and State laws. On 
the contrary, it is my understanding that 
H. R. 4453, which you are discussing, speci- 
fically provides that the Federal Commission 
for Fair mployment Practices may cede 
jurisdiction to the appropriate local body 
where the local or State laws are sufficient 
to carry out standards of equality in em- 
ployment opportunities. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, I say that 
any Federal law that we adopt should have 
within it a provision which states that where 
a State law that meets certain national 
standards has been passed or where a local 
law that meets these national standards has 
been passed, the jurisdiction should go right 
down to the State and the local government, 
because it will be more humanly adminis- 
tered, the people will know the other people, 
and they will do a better job of administra- 
tion, 


Mr. President, before concluding the 
quotation from the testimony of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Minne- 
sota, I may say I thoroughly agree that 
the law would be more humanly admin- 
istered by the State or local government. 
It is quite apparent that the Senator 
from Minnesota visualized the situation 
in which the States and communities 
which saw fit to pass legislation of their 
own, of as high standards as those in any 
Federal law, or even higher, would be 
allowed to run their own business. But, 
Mr. President, there is implicit in the 
statement, as there is in the bill, the fact 
that in those great portions of the Na- 
tion where States have refused to pass 
such laws, where cities have not even 
dreamed of passing city ordinances on 
the subject, not more human adminis- 
tration, as mentioned by the Senator 
from Minnesota, but some other type of 
administration, certainly less human— 
and I shall not use any words of my own 
to characterize it—would seek to enforce 
upon the sovereign will of the people of 
the great majority of the States of the 
Union, who have so far been unwilling to 
believe that FEPC is at all a proper sub- 
ject for legislation to enforce upon them 
administration by Federal agencies, with 
the long arm of the Federal law. 

Those of us who are familiar with the 
report of the President’s Civil Rights 
Committee and with the many bills 
which have been introduced know that 
the proponents do not want to have en- 
forcement through the local district at- 
torney or the local FBI officers in the 
various States. The proponents of the 
bill want, instead, to have a central force, 
in the nature of a gestapo, established, 
not only to look into things which may 
cause trouble, but, ahead of time, as is 
made clear in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Civil Rights Committee, to keep 
in touch with every community and 
every person from whom any trouble 
could be anticipated, so that it could be 
prevented in advance. If anyone can 
describe those activities any more fit- 
tingly than they are described in the re- 
port of the President’s Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, I should like him to do so. 

I continue the quotation from the 
statement of the Senator from Min- 
nesota: 
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Federal legislation, then, should set the 
basic national pattern, and local laws may 
be enacted, or ought to be enacted, to apply 
the pattern to groups which cannot be ap- 
propriately covered by national legislation. 
Furthermore, State and local government 
can and should legislate to raise the stand- 
ards for their areas above the minimum es- 
tablished by the National Government as 
far as the social development in those areas 
permits. 


Mr. President, I have quoted from the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota, 
not at all because I agree with his phi- 
losophy, but because he makes it very 
clear, speaking as one of the leading ad- 
vocates of the measure, that by no means 
does he intend by this bill to occupy the 
whole field of legislation, but, to the con- 
trary, he hopes for the passage of much 
stricter State and local laws, and he lays 
the predicate in this bill. There are cer- 
tain provisions in the bill itself by which 
the Federal agency could pass on and 
delegate all its powers to State and local 
agencies for enforcement in their partic- 
ular geographic areas. 

So, Mr. President, I think, when we 
realize that it must be very clear that this 
is not a southern problem, but a national 
problem—it is not a Federal problem but 
it is a State problem as well—and that 
even the advocates of the measure recog- 
nize the fact that it is a State and local 
problem, we can understand that they 
expect to have supplementary State and 
local legislation along with any national 
legislation which may be passed. 

Mr. President, before leaving the point 
that this is not a southern problem, but 
a national problem, and also a State 
problem in every State, I should like to 
remind the Senate that the Democratic 
platform gives some evidence of the fact 
that various States had different posi- 
tions, as represented by their delegates to 
the Democratic Convention at Philadel- 
phia, in 1948, and that the attitudes and 
convictions of those various delegates, 
speaking for their States, showed up very 
clearly on that occasion in the adoption 
of the platform plank on this subject. 
Every Senator knows that the proposal 
which came from the platform commit- 
tee was not adopted. Instead, a minority 
report on the subject was adopted. 

Befcre going into the subject further 
it should be made clear at this time that 
there was great difference of opinion as 
to the wisdom and propriety of the adop- 
tion of the minority report, and that it 
was adopted by a very close vote. The 
minority report, which is the so-called 
civil-rights plank in the Democratic 
Party platform of 1948, was adopted by 
the close vote of 65144 to 58244. Irepeat 
those figures, 651% to 58244. It is in- 
teresting to note that the entire vote of 
many of the Eastern States was cast in 
favor of the resolution, including, for 
instance, the entire vote of the State of 
New York, 98 votes; the entire vote of 
Massachusetts, 36 votes; the entire vote 
of Connecticut, 20 votes, and the entire 
vote of New Jersey, 36 votes. Senators 
know that those four States have adopted 
State FEPC laws. It is quite apparent 
that because of their enthusiasm for their 
State laws the delegates from those 
States in the Democratic Convention felt 
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they could properly cast their entire vote 
for the adoption of the Federal FEPC 
plank, which is of such far-reaching force 
and effect. 

I should like to invite the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that if the State 
of New Jersey alone, with its 36 votes, 
had changed its vote from one side to 
the other, namely, if it had voted against 
the plank, the Democratic civil-rights 
plank would not have been adopted. If 
the State of Massachusetts alone had 
changed its vote from one side to the 
other, the plank would not have been 
adopted. Similarly, of course, if the 
State of New York had changed its vote, 
the plank would not have been adopted, 
but would have been soundly beaten. 

It is quite evident that the States 
which have State "EPC laws dominated 
the picture at the convention, and that 
through their votes alone—and there 
were 180 votes from those four States— 
the measure was thrust down the throats 
of a very large and very vocal minority, 
which cast 58242 votes against the adop- 
tion of the plank. 

Mr. President, without trying to cover 
the field more fully, I should like to say 
that quite a number of the great Mid- 
western States and some other Atlantic 
States took the same position. For in- 
stance, the State of Illinois, with 60 votes, 
in spite of the fact that it had repeat- 
edly turned down the adoption of a State 
FEPC law, cast its 60 votes in favor of 
the plank. The State of Michigan, with 
42 votes, in spite of the fact that it had 
consistently turned down State FEPC 
legislation, cast its entire vote in favor 
of the plank. Likewise, the State of 
Pennsylvania, with 74 votes, voted its 
block of 74 votes in favor of the adoption 
of the plank. It should be noted that 
Pennsylvania has for three successive 
legislative terms turned down proposed 
FEPC legislation in such a way that no 
one can have any question as to whether 
the good people of that State want that 
kind of legislation. 

It is interesting to note that some of 
these States did not even count on the 
Democratic side when it came to the 
election in November. I cannot recall 
any electoral votes coming for the Demo- 
cratic ticket in the fall of 1948, from the 
State of New York. I cannot recall that 
any electoral votes came from the State 
of Connecticut, from New Jersey, and 
others of these great States. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent 
that the plank which was adopted at the 
Democratic Convention in Philadelphia 
was adopted as a result of a battle be- 
tween State delegations, and that the 
FEC States prevailed. - It is also quite 
apparent that for some undisclosed rea- 
son delegations from inany States which 
had declined over and over again to 
adopt State FEPC legislation neverthe- 
less cast their votes in favor of the adop- 
tion of the FEPC plank in the platform. 

Mr. President, I think it is enlight- 
ening to note that of the Senators who 
have already spoken in favor of bring- 
ing up the FEPC bill for debate and 
making it the unfinished business four 
are from FEPC States. Five addresses 
have been made by the proponents of 
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the bill. The first speech was made by 
the distinguished Senator from Utah, 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
THOMAS]. The other four were made 
by Senators from States which have 
adopted State FEPC laws. They are the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN I, the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], and 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, SALTONSTALL]. Those are the Sen- 
aters who have spoken in support of the 
measure. 

Of those of us who do not desire to 
see this legislation come up for consid- 
eration, much less have it adopted, I will 
be the fifth speaker, I believe. I nate 
with some surprise that among that 
group there is not a single Senator who 
comes from the large number of States 
which have rejected State FEPC legis- 
lation. The five Senators who have 
spoken against the measure are the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], and the 
junior Senator from Florida. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it is worth while to consider 
what has happened in States outside of 
the South and to ask with wonderment 
why Senators who speak for the large 
number of States which have consist- 
ently and continuously refused to adopt 
State FEPC legislation have not made 
the convictions of their own States heard 
in this body up to this time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly it would seem 
to me, and I wonder if the distinguished 
and very able junior Senator from 
Florida would not agree with me, that 
unless there is really some compelling 
reason for it, legislation should not be 
forced onto the people of States who 
have expressed their own will against 
such legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I fully and thor- 
oughly agree with the Senator from 
Louisiana. I wonder at the temerity 
of Senators from the comparatively few 
FEPC States who have dominated the 
debate in favor of this particular legis- 
lation. They argue that because eight 
States have seen fit to adopt FEPC laws 
such legislation must be good for the Na- 
tion as a whole. They ignore the fact 
that 19 sovereign States have voted it 
down conclusively, and that many other 
States including, of course, Southern 
States, have refused to give the matter 
sufficient consideration even to bring it 
before their legislatures. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, ‘will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. : 

Mr. LONG. Would it not seem to the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Florida that in the case of Senators 
from States where such legislation was 
rejected, especially where it was re- 
jected by their people at referenda, the 
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people going to the polls to reject this 
type of legislation, there would be more 
compulsion on such Senators to oppose 
this type of obnoxious legislation than 
there would be upon those of us who 
come from States in which the people 
have never expressed themselves on it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It might seem so, I 
will say to the able Senator from Loui- 
siana. At the same time, I think every 
Senator must decide the question for 
himself. Iam simply listening with avid 
heart and with a hope which still con- 
tinues that before the debate is over we 
shall hear vocal expression in opposi- 
tion to the consideration of this meas- 
ure at this time from some of the Sena- 
tors from the 19 States who have re- 
jected State FEPC legislation and have 
expressed themselves as against its wis- 
dom and against its philosophy. 

Mr. President, I should first like to 
mention briefly the eight States which 
have adopted State FEPC legislation. 
They are good States. I have no quar- 
rel with them. I have no quarrel with 
the men who represent them so ably in 
the Congress of the United States. I 
think those men, whether in the Senate 
or in the House, have a full right to 
speak for the convictions of their peo- 
ple and for the actions of their people 
as taken through the governments in 
their respective States in the enactment 
of State FEPC legislation. 

The States which have adopted FEPC 
legislation are the good States of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, and Washington, a total of eight 
States in all, with a total population of 
27,736,309, according to the 1940 census, 
the last completed Federal census. I 
may say, before going further, that I 
have tried to bring these figures for- 
ward to the latest estimates of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, although no figures for 1950 
are yet available, and I find that in no 
substantial way is the proportion 
changed between the groups of States 
which I shall mention in my remarks. 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of the Senate the fact that the eight 
States which have adopted FEPC leg- 
islation are shown in red on the map 
which is on the floor of the Senate. Of 
the eight States shown, five are more 
or less contiguous to New York, and the 
others are New Mexico, where, of course, 
the Spanish and Mexican people are a 
large part of the population, and the 
two good States in the far Northwest, 
Washington and Oregon. Those are the 
only States which have adopted State 
FEPC legislation of a compulsory nature. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that, as I have stated, those 
States have a total population of 27,- 
736,309 people, of the roughly 131,000,- 
000 people in the Nation at the time of 
the taking of the 1940 census. 

At this time I should like to submit 
as a part of my remarks a list of the 
eight States I have just mentioned which 
have adopted compulsory FEPC laws, 
and which are the only States which 
have adopted such laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


States adopting compulsory FEPC 


1940 population 


LNA fp 


8 


2 
GAE: 
& 
a 


912, 202 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators will note that there are two States 
shown upon the map which, though they 
are colored in blue, have yet an entering 
wedge of red shown on them, the good 
States of Indiana and Wisconsin. I 
may say briefly that this is the history 
of FEPC legislation in those two good 
States. There was an attempt in both 
of them, in the beginning, to have com- 
pulsory FEPC laws adopted. Instead, 
the best the legislatures would do for the 
proponents of that type of legislation 
was to adopt voluntary FEPC laws, with- 
out any compulsory features, and I may 
say, with very limited appropriations 
and personnel to make a study of the 
employment situations confronting the 
people in the two States of Indiana and 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, the reason why those 
States are shown in blue, except for the 
red wedges which appear in them, is that 
since the time indicated additional ef- 
forts have been made to force upon those 
States and their people compulsory 
State FEPC laws, and those efforts have 
been defeated in both the State of In- 
diana and in the State of Wisconsin. 

The voluntary laws existing in those 
States have proved to be of such limited 
effect, practically of no effect at all, that 
the majority of the Senate committee in 
its report on this very bill, which was 
filed at the time of the beginning of the 
debate now taking place upon this floor, 
saw fit to include these words referring 
to the voluntary FEPC laws in Wiscon- 
sin and Indiana: 

While the voluntary laws in Wisconsin and 
Indiana are already almost forgotten (the 
Indiana commission has not even filed a 
report in over 2 years). 


Then the committee in its report goes 
on to other matters. I repeat that refer- 
ence to the voluntary laws in those two 
States, showing of what nugatory effect 
they have been, at least up to this time, 
because the Senate will recall that this 
report, was filed on May 5, 1950, and in 
printed form it became available to the 
Members of the Senate only late in the 
day the debate actually began, a week 
ago Monday. I quote again the words 
from the committee report: 

While the voluntary laws in Wisconsin and 
Indiana are already almost forgotten (the 
Indiana commission has not even filed a re- 
port in over 2 years). 
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Mr. President, for the purpose of 
showing the Senate and the public what 
has been done by way of rejecting com- 
pulsory FEPC legislation, we have had 
very carefully compiled by the Library 
of Congress, and shown in the form of 
the map to which I have already re- 
ferred, indicated in blue, the States 
throughout the Nation which have re- 
jected FEPC State laws of a compulsory 
nature. There are 19 of those States. 
As the Senate will see, they are located 
from the eastern seaboard to the Pa- 
cific. They include every one of the six 
greatest States of the Union in popula- 
tion which come immediately after the 
State of New York, which, of course, it- 
self is the leader in population in the 
Nation. In other words, of the six great- 
est States in population other than New 
York, namely, the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Califor- 
nia, and Texas, none has adopted com- 
pulsory State FEPC legislation. To the 
contrary, five of them—being all six of 
the States I have mentioned except the 
State of Texas—have had the program 
repeatedly up in their State legislatures, 
and have declined to adopt State FEPC 
legislation, instead frowning upon any 
such un-American set-up. In describ- 
ing it as un-American, I use not my own 
words, but words repeated many times in 
the course of the State debates and in 
the course of the records made in the 
ee of these proposed FEPC 

WS. 

Mr. President, I ask that there may be 
incorporated in the Recor a list of the 
19 States which have rejected FEPC leg- 
islation, and that the list may appear as 
a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


States that have rejected FEPC 


1940 population 


Arizona 
California...........- 
Colorado... 


Kansas 
Kentucky. 
10. Michigan. 
11. Minnesota. 


Smp. 
Bes 
S 
E 
a 


A 
16. Pennsylvania. 
P 5 
18. West Virginia 1.784. 102 
19. Wisconsin 3, 112, 752 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
simply read for the information of Sen- 
ators now present which States these 
are. They are the States shown in blue 
on the map, the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
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It will be noted, Mr. President, that 
of those 19 States, 17 are completely 
away from the South, so far away from 
it that they are not even referred to as 
border States, whereas two of the States 
are generally referred to as border 
States, namely, the States of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

The total population of these 19 
States which have rejected State FEPC 
laws is 60,320,752, or considerably more 
than 2 to 1 greater than the population 
of the eight States which have adopted 
compulsory FEPC legislation. 

Mr. President, that concludes the two 
groups which have themselves consid- 
ered FEPC legislation; one which has 
adopted the legislation, a group of 8 
States, the other a group which has de- 
clined to adopt it, a group of 19 States. 
The disparity in population has already 
been indicated in my remarks. The 
States which have rejected FEPC have 
far more than a 2-to-1 population as 
compared with those which have ac- 
cepted it. 

In order that the picture may be fully 
clear I want the Members of the Senate 
to glance again at the map and to note 
the fact that in 21 States shown in 
white upon the map no legislator has 
even so highly regarded FEPC legisla- 
tion as to suggest the adoption of it by 
the introduction of a bill in the State 
legislature or by the introduction of a 
proposed constitutional amendment. 

Looking at the map Senators will note 
that the States which have not even 
considered such legislation may be 
placed in four different groups. Three 
of those States are New England States, 
and fine old New England States, steeped 
in the traditions of real Americanism. 
The States are Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine, where no member of 
their legislatures has thought suffi- 
ciently highly of FEPC legislation to 
introduce it into their legislatures. 

The second group which I mention 
is composed of four Western States, the 
States of South Dakota, Wyoming, Ida- 
ho, and Nevada. The same situation ob- 
tains there. No legislator in that group 
of four States has seen fit to introduce 
any proposed FEPC legislation in any 
of their legislatures, 

The third group comprises three bor- 
der States, the States of Maryland, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma. No legislator has 
introduced FEPC legislation in the legis- 
latures of those States. 

By far the largest group is, of course, 
composed of the 11 States of the Old 
South, and I do not think I have to 
advise the Members of the Senate—I do 
not believe it would be any startling news 
to them—that no legislator in the 11 
legislatures which represent the 11 sov- 
ereign States in the Old South, has 
thought sufficiently highly of the FEPC 
proposal as a Measure of State enactment 
as to have introduced any such legisla- 
tion into any of those legislatures. 

Mr. President, to conclude my state- 
ment with reference to the comparison of 
population, I simply wish to remind the 
Senate that the 21 States which I have 
just mentioned have a combined popu- 
lation of 43,612,214. In 1940 the total 
population of the 19 States which have 
rejected FEPC, and the 21 which have 
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not considered FEPC, or 40 States in all, 
was 103,932,966, as against the 27,736,309 
population in the 8 States which have 
adopted FEPC legislation. 

Mr. President, and Senators, I think 
it will be very clear that only between 
one-fourth and one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the whole country reside in the 
8 States that have adopted State FEPC 
legislation. 

On the question of what the various 
States have done in this field, I shall not 
weary the Senate by producing the record 
for each State. We have had a study 
made by the Library of Congress, which 
shows exactly what has been done in 
each of these States. It is a record of 
the introduction of nearly 200 bills and 
the rejection of those bills by the legis- 
latures of the various States, in such a 
way as to make it very clear that the 
overwhelming sentiment of the people of 
the Nation, even without regarding the 
21 States which have not considered such 
legislation, is against this un-American 
approach to the problem of fair employ- 
ment practices. 

Mr. President, in going back to the 
question of what has happened in the 
various States, reference was made by 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
to the fact that there has been one State 
in which this matter was entrusted to 
the people themselves, to pass upon it in 
a referendum. The legislature refused 
to act in the great State of California in 
1945 and 1946, as I recall—and I have 
the record and wiil read it exactly in a 
moment. Some friends of FEPC legisla- 
tion saw fit to initiate for the ballot that 
was to be voted on in the fall of 1946, 
a proposed constitutional establishment 
of State FEPC in the State of California. 
It was a very bitterly fought contest, It 
was a contest in which apparently the 
merits and the demerits of the proposed 
program were made clear to the people 
of California from one end of the State 
to the other. I doff my hat to California 
as being a State which is certainly not a 
reactionary or standpat State, but which 
has been in the forefront of progres- 
sivism and of true liberalism for these 
many years, and I hope and believe will 
always remain in that position, 

I may say for the great State of Cali- 
fornia that there is no State in the Nation 
which is less provincial than that State, 
because its people come from literally all 
over the United States. We of Florida 
like to think of California and Florida 
as being in a class somewhat by them- 
selves. If the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. Know1ianp], whom 
I see present, is not in accord with that 
statement, I would simply regret it. I 
believe it to be true that the citizen- 
ship of the two States is quite com- 
parable in that it comes literally from 
all over the Nation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief statement, 
if he does not lose his rights to the floor 
by doing so? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say that I 
have been listening to the very interest- 
ing talk the Senator has been making. 
On behalf of the State of California I 
wish to express my appreciation for the 
very high regard in which he holds the 
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State of California. I agree that both 
the States of Florida and California 
represent the Nation as a whole, since 
we have been fortunate in having come 
to our respective States people from 
every State of the Union, who have made 
very fine citizens. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator, and I am glad to 
find that the Senator from California 
and the Senator from Florida are in such 
full accord in esteeming the high quality 
of their citizens. 

Mr. President, the result of this great 
election in California, where people from 
all parts of the country have come to 
seek living conditions which they could 
find better than back home, was that 
1,682,646 votes were cast against the pro- 
posal and 675,697 votes were cast for the 
proposal. The outcome was approxi- 
mately a 214-to-1 vote against a State 
FEPC for California. 

Further, Mr. President, to show that 
the issue was not determined either sole- 
ly in the great cities of that great State 
or solely in the countryside, I want to 
say that the most impressive thing about 
the result in that election was that in 
every county of that great State the vot- 
ers participating—and they did partici- 
pate, as can be seen, to a total number 
of more than two and one-quarter mil- 
lion—cast a substantial majority against 
the adoption of such FEPC legislation for 
the State of California. 

Mr. President, I shall come back to 
California a little later. I took up that 
State first, not simply because the Sen- 
ator from California was on the floor, 
though that would have been a sufiicient 
reason, but because unhappily that is the 
only State in which the sovereign voters 
have really had a chance, except by indi- 
rection, to pass upon this question. In 
various other States the voters have not 
been slow to remove from office persons 
who misrepresented them by trying to 
foist upon them State FEPC laws. 

However, let us go back for a moment 
to a consideration of some of the other 
key States which are shown by the re- 
port of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress to have 
rejected State FEPC legislation. 

Mr. President, if any Senator desires 
to have me do so, I can discuss any other 
States in this connection, yet the four 
States which I shall mention now, in or- 
der that the Recorp may show how ex- 
haustive has been the battle in the States 
where FEPC proposed legislation has 
been rejected, not once, but over and over 
again, will be the great, pivotal States 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia, because I believe the RECORD 
should show the tremendous debates 
which have been held there at the State 
level and the rejection which has been 
accomplished at the hands of the repre- 


sentatives of the people of those four 


great States, not once, but over and over 
again, during the years since 1943. 

In the case of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the report of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress shows that it has no positive in- 
formation on this subject for the year 
1945, but it is certain, from the remarks 
on legislation in later years, that some 
bills on FEPC were introduced in that 
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year in the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
The Legislative Reference Service has 
not been able to include any specific 
showing on them. 

In 1947 two bills were introduced in 
the Pennsylvania Senate. Both those 
bills died in committee. Five bills were 
introduced in the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives. One of them, house 
bill 644, was subjected to a motion to dis- 
charge the committee, so that the bill 
could be brought to the floor. The mo- 
tion to discharge the committee was 
defeated by a vote of 142 to 39. 

In 1949, the next session of the Penn- 
Sylvania Legislature, four senate bills 
and four house bills were introduced. 
None was reported from committee. 

A resolution to discharge the senate 
committee from the further considera- 
tion of senate bill 137 was defeated on 
April 21, 1249, by a vote of 25 to 15. 

A resolution to discharge the house 
committee from the further considera- 
tion of house bill 975 was defeated on 
April 5, 1949, by a vote of 109 to 89. 

A resolution to discharge the house 
committee from the further considera- 
tion of house bill 32 was defeated on 
April 21, 1949, by a vote of 103 to 79. 

So, Mr. President and Senators, it 
must be clearly apparent that in the 
great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
for the last three sessions of its legisla- 
ture, FEPC legislation has been proposed 
each time, and at least in the second and 
third session, those in 1947 and 1949, 
such proposed legislation was rejected by 
very large votes of both houses of the 
legislature. 

I think it might be enlightening at 
this time to read the plaintive testimony 
of a certain witness who, coming here 
before the house committee in the course 
of its hearings on house bill 4453, found 
great fault with the State of Pennsyl- 
vania because it had exercised its sov- 
ereign pleasure in declining to adopt 
FEPC legislation, and so testified before 
the house committee in May 1949. I 
quote now only two sentences from the 
testimony of Mr. Will Maslow, counsel 
for the American Jewish Congress, who 
testified at some length. In the course 
of his testimony he said: 

Perhaps there may be some question in 
your mind as to the necessity for Federal 
action, in view of the fact that by now we 
have eight effective State FEPC laws. 


Mr. President, that testimony was 
given in May 1949. This is May 1950. 
There still are eight FEPC States, but 
there is no indication that any other 
States will be added soon to that galaxy. 

The witness further said: 

One of the answers to that problem, Mr. 
Chairman, is that in many States, like Penn- 
sylvania, for example, an FEPC bill has been 
killed for the third time. 


Then the witness proceeded with his 
testimony. 

In other words, it was his philosophy 
and his position that inasmuch as Penn- 
sylvania had decided in its own good 
judgment, for the third time in three 
successive sessions of its legislative body, 
that it wanted nothing of FEPC legisla- 
tion, then the thing to do was to come to 
Washington, and so far as concerns the 
good citizens and officials of the State 
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of Pennsylvania who had demonstrated 
their judgment and wisdom so effectively 
by the treatment they had given to pro- 
posed FEPC legislation, make them take, 
on the Federal level, a law which they 
did not want and which they have re- 
jected. 

Mr. President, how completely juve- 
nile, how completely puerile, how com- 
pletely hopeless and undemocratic is an 
approach which says that, Since we 
cannot sell the people of a great sov- 
ereign Commonwealth on the wisdom or 
the justice of such legislation, we will 
run down yonder to Washington and 
pass a Federal law and then come back 
and ram it down the throats of the peo- 
ple of that great Commonwealth.” 

That simply cannot be done in this 
sort of field; and the sooner we learn 
from experience that that kind of ex- 
perimentation in legislation is wrong, 
and particularly so at a time when unity 
in our Nation is so imperatively neces- 
sary, the better it will be for us and for 
the rest of the world which looks to us 
for unity and for leadership. 

Mr. President, that is the situation in 
Pennsylvania. There are many other 
quotations which I could have given, but 
I think I have by now presented a reason- 
ably clear picture of what has happened 
in this field in the great Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, 

I turn next to the sovereign State of 
Ohio. The figures which I shall present 
are the result of the work and research 
of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, Its study 
shows that the Legislature of Ohio has 
rejected 10 separate proposals on FEPC 
legislation during the 1945, 1947, and 1949 
sessions of the Ohio Legislature. 

The first was in the 1945 session. Sen- 
ate bill 292, which was designed to set 
up a commission to make studies and 
recommendations in the field of discrim- 
ination in employment, was rejected. 

In the 1947 legislature, five separate 
bills were introduced. Four of them— 
senate bills 10 and 90 and house bills 
58 and 111—were designed to create an 
Ohio FEPC. All of them either failed 
to receive a first reading or were killed 
in committee. 

The fifth bill, senate bill 354, was a 
study proposal. It was referred to the 
rules committee, and died in committee 
after a motion to withdraw it had failed 
of adoption. That was in 1947. 

In 1949 three bills to create an Ohio 
FEPC law were introduced—senate bill 
250 and house bills 32 and 106. The first 
two died in committee. The last, house 
bill 106, passed the house by a vote of 
70 to 61 and went to the senate. It was 
amended in the senate committee by 
strikins out all of the enforcement pro- 
visions; and in that shape—that is, as a 
voluntary bill—it passed the senate by 
a vote of 30 to 1. 

Eventually, however, after the bill 
went to conference and after the con- 
ferees on the part of the house insisted 
on including some enforcement features, 
the senate by a vote of 17 to 13 rejected 
the report of the conference committee, 
thus killing the bill. 

In the same 1949 session of the legisla- 
ture, a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 11) 
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was proposed to amend the Ohio Con- 
stitution so as to permit of State FEPC 
legislation. That resolution was re- 
ferred to the senate committee on com- 
merce and labor, and died there. 

In the summary which I have there 
is much more detail upon each of these 
measures, but I think what I have given 
is sufficient to show what happened to 
10 specific proposals in the Legislature of 
the State of Ohio during the 1945, 1947, 
and 1949 sessions of its legislature. 

I come next to Illinois. In that great 
State 18 different FEPC proposals were 
rejected during the regular biennial ses- 
sions of its legislature in 1943, 1945, 1947, 
and 1949. I read now from the letter 
of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress: 

The first such legislation came before both 
the house and senate (of Illinois) in 1943 in 
the nature of a house bill (H. B. 494). This 
1943 bill to establish the Illinois State Board 
of Fair Employment Practices was amended 
in the house committee to which it has been 
referred and was reported favorably as 
amended. It passed the house June 17, 1943, 
by a vote of 86 to 19. From there it went 
to the senate where it died in the committee 
on industrial affairs. An attempt to dis- 
charge the committee from further con- 
sideration of this bill failed by a vote of 
18 to 7 and the senate ordered on June 28, 


1943, that the bill be left in committee, thus 
killing it, 


In 1945 in the Illinois Legislature four 
bills were introduced in the senate and 
one bill in the house, each bill designed 
to create a State FEPC, and, in addition, 
two separate appropriation bills were 
also introduced to finance State FEPC 
activities. 

No bill creating an FEPC or appropriating 
money therefor became law. Each of the 
senate bills was tabled. In the house, how- 
ever, house bill No. 353 was withdrawn from 
committee on a discharge motion. By a vote 
of 77 to 16 the committee was discharged. 


The bill then came on, with amend- 
ments, and was defeated by a vote of 
41 to 28, on June 26, 1945. So ended the 
1945 session of the Illinois Legislature. 

In 1947, FEPC bills met the same fate 
as they had in 1943 and 1945. Three 
FEPC bills were tabled in the Illinois 
Senate. In addition, the senate refused 
to consider a resolution placing the sen- 
ate on record as being in favor of an 
FEPC, and also tabled a bill authorizing 
ong and villages to enact local FEPC 

ills. 

Furthermore, in 1947, in the house, 
two FEPC bills were tabled, one bill be- 
ing reported with committee recom- 
mendations that it do not pass. 

The house also failed to act on a resolu- 
tion, house resolution No. 19, “pledging the 
support of the house in the enactment of a 
law which will guarantee equality of oppor- 


tunity to all in the obtaining of employment 
in this State. 


Mr. President, could it be clearer that 
the members of the Illinois Legislature 
felt that here was a field which had a 
large appeal, but which nevertheless 
they felt to be not a field in which legis- 
lation could be properly or successfully 
employed? The legislature did, in 1947, 
create a good will interracial commission 
limited to an investigation of means of 
affording opportunity and profitable em- 
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ployment to all persons and the promo- 
tion of tolerance and good will. This 
commission made quite a study, and in 
its report in 1948, stated that it felt an 
FEPC was needed in the State, on the 
State level; and I quote from its report: 

Impartial review of the various approaches 
to opportunities for employment herein re- 
ported in a direct factual manner, brings 
out clearly the fundamental fact that dis- 
crimination in opportunities for employ- 
ment on racial, creedal, and ethnic grounds 
has become a responsibility for the State 
government. 


To carry out that recommendation— 

In 1949 two FEPC bilis were introduced 
(S. B. No. 145 and H. B. No. 163). The sen- 
ate bill died in committee. The house bill 
passed the house 81 to 43, but was voted 
down in the senate, 25 to 23, on June 14, 
1949. The bill was thus 3 votes short of the 
26 votes required for passage in the Illinois 
Senate. 


So, Mr. President, there is another 
great State, which for 4 successive ses- 
sions of its legislature, has rejected legis- 
lation—18 separate proposals, in all—to 
create a State FEPC agency. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the very able and distinguished Senator 
from Florida yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Neety in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam happy to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the very able junior Senator from Flor- 
ida whether he is not perhaps laboring 
under a misapprehension concerning the 
nature of the motion which is now before 
the United States Senate. I rather in- 
ferred from the discussion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida that he 
is opposed to a Federal FEPC law. Am I 
correct in that assumption? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And he is directing 
his argument against the enactment of a 
Federal PEPC law? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am directing my 
argument against the enactment of a 
Federal FEPC law, and, had the Senator 
been more timely in his arrival, he would 
have found out the connection, at least in 
the judgment of the Senator from Flor- 
ida, between Federal and State legisla- 
tion. The Senator from Florida quoted 
specifically from the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], though he 
could have quoted from many other 
sources to the same effect, that no ad- 
vocate of this Federal FEPC legislation 
views it as sufficient, standing by itself, 
to deal with this situation, but instead 
regards it as being supplementary in na- 
ture to State legislation, and, as stated 
by the Senator from Minnesota, to local 
legislation. Moreover, the bill proposes 
by its very terms to allow the Federal 
board to turn over and delegate to the 
State or to the local agency, in the event 
one is established by satisfactory law, 
the enforcement of this legislation in its 
own jurisdiction. So the Senator from 
Florida has simply been reviewing the 
complete lack of success—the complete 
failure—that has been noted in all the 
States shown in blue upon the map which 
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is directly back of the Senator, 19 in all, 
when efforts have been made, and re- 
peated efforts, embracing about 200 pro- 
posed State laws, to enact FEPC legisla- 
tion as a State matter. The Senator 
from Florida was merely reading from 
the report of the Library of Congress on 
what has happened in Illinois. 

In order to make the picture more com- 
plete, however, the Senator from Florida 
thinks it would probably be proper at 
this time to say that the State of Illinois 
has a living example of what FEPC legis- 
lation means, in that the city of Chicago 
has a city ordinance on this subject, and 
in that, therefore, the people of Illinois 
have a chance to see first hand from 
what happens in that city, whether any- 
thing good or anything sufficiently ac- 
ceptable comes out of it, as a result of 
which they would want to have it in their 
State law. 

Apparently the people of Mlinois, 
through their representatives, both in the 
upper house and in the lower house of the 
Illinois legislature, have been deciding in 
the sessions of 1943, 1945, 1947, and 1949, 
some of which time was before the set- 
ting up of the Chicago experiment, some 
of which was after it, that there was 
nothing in the Chicago experiment which 
made them desire to adopt it as a State 
measure. At least, they had declined to 
do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to ask a third 
question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be happy to 
respond. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sena- 
tor was addressing himself to the ques- 
tion whether we should have a Federal 
FEPC law, but I am sure the Senator will 
pardon me if I say that that is not the 
question which is now before the United 
States Senate. The question which is 
actually before the United States Senate 
is whether the Senate will proceed to 
consider an FEPC law. It seemed to me 
that the very able Senator from Florida 
was not addressing himself to that issue. 
Now, I should like to ask my good 
friend 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to respond to that part of 
the admonition of my good friend, the 
junior Senator from Illinois, by saying 
that it became entirely necessary to dis- 
cuss some of the facts in connection with 
this long-drawn-out but generally un- 
successful effort in States other than 
the States of the South to adopt FEPC 
legislation, because unfortunately the 
Senate committee, entrusted with the 
duty of holding hearings on this particu- 
lar measure—and the junior Senator 
from Illinois is one of the outstanding 
members of that committee—saw fit to 
have no hearings whatever, turned down 
requests by brother Senators to appear 
for the purpose of a hearing, and afforded 
no opportunity for a hearing to the leg- 
islators of the good State of Illinois and 
18 other States, which had declined to 
adopt FEPC legislation, since the last 
hearing was held in the Hightieth Con- 
gress. The committee declined to allow 
to appear before it legislators, members 
of industries who were affected, members 
of labor unions who felt that they were 
exceedingly adversely affected by the pro- 
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posals of such a bill, and members of the 
general public. 

So the Senator from Florida, speaking 
only for himself, felt it might be appro- 
priate, or at least that he had the right 
to decide it was appropriate, for him to 
discuss briefiy on the floor of the Senate 
the complete collapse in the State of 
Illinois of the oft-repeated effort of the 
good citizens of that State who, no doubt, 
were animated by the highest motives 
and objectives, though mistakenly, in the 
opinion of the Senator from Florida, in 
endeavoring to enact State FEPC legis- 
lation during the past 7 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam very grateful to 
the Senator for the very careful study 
he has made of the varying degrees of 
progress of this legislation in various 
State legislatures. But would it be per- 
missible to ask him if he objects to the 
Senate even considering the motion? 
Why should we not have an opportunity 
to consider the motion and then to de- 
bate the bill? In my judgment, the 
Senator from Florida, with the fairness 
which has always characterized him in 
this body, should at least vote to con- 
sider the bill because I am sure the Sen- 
ator wants the Senate to debate the 
question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
kindness and the candor of the Senator 
from Illinois, but the Senator from Illi- 
nois, with other members of the com- 
mittee, has created a condition in which 
action is sought without the benefit of 
any hearing whatsoever; nor was any 
report forthcoming from any members 
of the committee until May 5, the same 
day on which the motion was made to 
take up the bill. On that day a report 
was filed, whereas the bill had been on 
the calendar since October 17, 1949. 
That being the case, the Senator from 
Florida féels that he certainly does not 
have the wisdom to provide by his feeble 
efforts and his brief remarks a substi- 
tute for a careful taking of testimony 
and a careful making of recommenda- 
tions based upon testimony, and he 
feels that the Senator from Chicago 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I represent the State 
of Illinois, as well as the city of Chicago. 
Iam very proud to claim Chicago as my 
home, but I do not represent that city 
exclusively. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That, perhaps, is 
correct, but I remember that the Senator 
from Chicago during the consideration 
of rent-control last year made it very 
clear that he felt he had a peculiar trust 
upon his mind, heart, and soul, because 
the people of the State, outside Chicago, 
had treated his people unkindly, so he 
thought. Therefore, he prevailed suc- 
cessfully upon the Senator from Florida, 
and a majority of the Senate was willing 
to decide that he was a stalwart fighter 
for the people of Chicago, and that, al- 
though other persons in the State of 
Illinois had turned his good city down, 
we would come to his aid and comfort, 
which we did, and I believe the Senator 
was very grateful. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iso expressed myself 
at the time, and I want again to say that 
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our good friends from the South, in the 
matter of rent control on apartments in 
large cities, were exceedingly courteous 
and friendly and received my undying 
gratitude. But it so happens that we 
are now considering a motion to take up 
an FEFC bill. We are presumably not 
discussing the bill but are merely con- 
sidering a motion to consider the bill. 
J inferred, from what my very able friend 
from Florida has said, that if the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor had 
held hearings, he would vote to consider 
the motion—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
has gone a little further than the Sen- 
ator from Florida intended to go. 

The Senator from Florida has made 
his attitude clear that he feels the Sen- 
ate would be exceedingly unwise and un- 
faithful to its trust and derelict in its 
obligations to the Nation as a whole, and 
particularly to the people of 19 States, 
including the State of Illinois, which 
turned down FEPC, if it permitted such 
proposed legislation to come up without 
the benefit of any hearings, without the 
benefit of any recommendations, with- 
out the benefit of anything whatever ex- 
cept the views and philosophies of vari- 
ous members of the committee. I have 
not been able to agree with all of them, 
but they were ably expressed. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Illinois and 
other members of the committee for re- 
membering enough about the measure 
to be able, some 8 months after it was 
reported, to file a report for the edifica- 
tion of the Members of the Senate who, 
at last, were to be given a chance to say 
why they felt, as the junior Senator from 
Florida feels, that it is an imposition 
to ask the Senate to take up a bill on 
which the committee failed to hold hear- 
ings, failed to produce a printed record, 
failed to show anything which happened 
during the years since the last record 
was made, and what happened in the 
State of Illinois which the Senator so 
ably represents. The Senator from Flor- 
ida feels it would be a hopeless mistake 
to permit the complete defeat of the 
rules of parliamentary procedure by al- 
lowing such an important proposal to 
come up without the committee having 
in any sense discharged its duty or ful- 
filled its trust, which is the case in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I am happy to yield 
for a question, 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask one 
simple question. In view of the fact that 
the committee held no hearings, made no 
study of the proposed legislation, but 
simply refused, by a tie vote, to hold 
any hearings or make any study, and re- 
ported the measure without hearings, 
why should Senators consider the views 
of the Members of the committee as be- 
ing any more informed than are those 
of any other Senator? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has a 
splendid question, and I am glad he asked 
it. So far as I am concerned, I am will- 
ing to accord great wisdom and dignity 
to the members of the committee, and I 
subscribe to the belief that it is the duty 
of the membership of a committee to 
take patient, diligent, and wise action, 
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based in the traditions of this body, go- 
ing back to the founding of the Nation, 
which action is necessary, if we are to 
have sound legislation; but the Senator 
from Florida would say to the Senator 
from Louisiana that he has not been im- 
pressed with the feeling and has been 
unable to come to the conclusion that 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
and some of his colleagues and conferees 
have wanted to have presented on the 
floor of the Senate, or wanted to make 
available to the Members of the Senate, 
to the press, and to the Nation, the very 
disappointing experience which advo- 
cates of FEPC legislation have had in 
recent years when they have taken the 
question closer to the State legislatures 
which are very close to the people and 
when they have been refused so consist- 
ently, as happened in the State of the 
good Senator from Illinois in 1943, 1945, 
1947, and 1949. I think the Senate 
would be interested in knowing about it. 

Mr. LONG. Much as we admire the 
very learned and able junior Senator 
from Illinois, we must also have some 
respect for the legislature of his State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his suggestion. I feel that the Sen- 
ator from Florida, who appears rarely 
on the floor, and never to the extent of 
taking 3 days of the time of the Senate, 
as did the Senator from Illinois during 
his able and learned discussion on thelate 
bill referred to as the Kerr bill, might 
have a couple hours of the Senate’s time 
in which to discuss at least his views on 
why he feels the committee has done 
the Senate wrong. He sticks by those 
views, and he does not believe the Sen- 
ator from Illinois or any other able 
member of the committee can justify 
the action, or the lack of action, result- 
ing in the complete abuse of parliamen- 
taty processes and procedure which 
characterized the committee's mishan- 
dling of this particularly important bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, The Senator from 
Florida is perhaps aware of the fact 
that in 1947 a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
this body held prolonged hearings on 
FEPC, which are contained in a light- 
blue colored document near the desk 
of the Senator from Florida, consisting 
of 810 pages, in which the arguments 
on both sides were exhaustively ad- 
vanced, and that, furthermore, in the 
first session of the Eighty-first Congress, 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor held prolonged hearings on the 
subject, which ran to 577 pages. I take 
it, therefore, that the subject has been 
thoroughly discussed in committee 
meetings. We know perfectly well, as 
reasonable and practical men, that prob- 
ably the opinions of the Senators from 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s line 
would not have been altered by addi- 
tional hearings. No new facts would 
have been brought out. Why is it not 
enough to take the two sets of hearings 
and say that there has been sufficient 
prior discussion to justify the Senate in 
at least considering the bill? 

That is all we are seeking at this mo- 
ment, All we are seeking is the right to 
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have the Senate consider the bill. I 
know that my friend from Florida is a 
fair-minded man. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for that conclusion. à 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, I find it 
difficult to believe that a fair-minded 
man would oppose the consideration of 
the subject. I can understand that 
opinions may differ once the issue 
reaches the floor of the Senate. How- 
ever, I have been reading the RECORD 
for some time now, and in all the 
speeches which have been made by Sen- 
ators who are apparently opposed to 
FEPC, 99 percent of the emphasis has 
been on FEPC legislation. I submit that 
is not the issue before us. The issue 
before us is whether we should proceed 
to the consideration of the FEPC bill. 
I think on that point fair-minded men 
will agree that the Senate should be per- 
mitted to consider the measure and to 
come to a vote. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his question. In reply I would say 
simply that the Senator from Chicago 
has been 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Pardon me. I am 
still the Senator from Illinois, although 
I am happy also to represent the city of 
Chicago. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let us say the Sena- 
tor from Chicago, III. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the State of 
Illinois. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has 
been a little too early in making his con- 
cession to the fair-mindedness of the 
junior Senator from Florida, because the 
junior Senator from Florida believes 
there is no way for the Senator from 
Tilinois to evade the conclusion which 
Members of the Senate and millions of 
American people have drawn, to the ef- 
fect that the Senator from Illinois, in 
keeping and in company with other good 
Senators who comprise the majority of 
the committee of which he is a member, 
simply failed to observe the clear man- 
dates and requirements of parliamentary 
procedure. Instead, he proposes to take 
the record made in 1947 and in 1948. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have here the rec- 
ord of the hearings conducted in 1945, 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have two pounds 
of hearings before us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That takes us even 
further back into history. That was be- 
fore the cessation of the Second World 
War. The Senator from Illinois forgets 
the point made by the Senator from 
Florida, which I think should not be for- 
gotten. The point I make is that there 
has been developed an experience of 2 
years under State FEPC laws. There 
have been 2 years of experience in States 
which have adopted FEPC laws. There 
has been experience developed also in 
a great many more States where efforts 
were made to pass FEPC laws, most of 
which attempts were abysmally unsuc- 
cessful. The Senator from Florida 
wonders why it was the people of Illi- 
nois declined to yield to the seductive 
efforts of the Senator from Chicago, III., 
and his friends in presenting something 
that had been good in Chicago but was 
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not regarded as good in the rest of the 
State. It was regarded so far from good 
that they knocked it down. The Sena- 
tor from Florida would like to have 
known authoritatively why that was the 
case. He would like to have had the 
benefit of evidence given by leaders on 
both sides of the question. He would 
like to have given leaders on both sides 
of the question an opportunity to be 
heard by the committee and to express 
their convictions. They doubtless had 
reached conclusions. However, the able 
Senator from Chicago, III., was not will- 
ing to have those convictions expressed 
to a committee of the Senate. I can- 
not ascribe any reason for his decision. 
Apparently he did not want people from 
his own legislature, and people from the 
legislatures of 18 other States who had 
declined to adopt FEPC legislation, to 
give their thinking to the Senate of the 
United States through the medium of 
committee hearings. Instead, the Sen- 
ator prefers to depend on hearings held 
in 1947, in 1945, and, I believe he said, 
the hearings—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the 1949 hear- 
ings before the House committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator is too diligent to have 
anyone think he is trying to get by with 
a consideration of the House commit- 
tee’s hearings. I am sure he would not 
want people to think that he is willing 
to have someone else do his work. He 
is a very diligent Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois testified before the House com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Illinois would not want to be 
regarded as being willing to accept the 
conclusion or judgment of a committee 
of our sister legislative body based on 
the testimony of any given witness which 
required exploration and explanation 
when the witness was on the stand. 

Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. DOUGLAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield; and if so, to 
whom? . 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the junior 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Florida if the argument as made by the 
able Senator from Illinois were carried 
to its logical conclusion it would not be 
just as reasonable to say, because we 
held hearings on a tax bill to fight World 
War I, we should not hold hearings on 
another revolutionary tax bill to finance 
the carrying on of World War II? This 
bill is entirely different from a bill on 
which hearings were held in 1947. Asa 
result of those hearings and the subse- 
quent debate on the Senate floor, a num- 
ae of improvements were made in the 

III. 

I regret to hear the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois make the argu- 
ment that because hearings were held by 
& committee of the House the Senate 
should not conduct any hearings. It is 
the very essence of our Government to 
have balances between the House and 
Senate. The committees of both Houses 
are supposed to pass upon legislation, be- 
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cause in that way one can correct the 
errors of the other. In that way one 
House can explore angles which had not 
come to the attention of the other body. 
If we were to adopt the philosophy that 
because the House has held hearings 
the Senate should not conduct hearings, 
we would be relegating the Senate to an 
inferior position in our legislative system. 
We are resisting the motion to take up 
this bill because it comes to us without 
any hearings, because the committee 
could not get together even to formulate 
a set of recommendations. Indeed, no 
report was filed on the bill until very 
recently. Regardless of the pressures 
which are involved, it would be a sad day 
if we were to be whipped into abandoning 
the system of hearings by a committee, 
the servant of the Senate, which is sup- 
posed to discharge that function. If we 
are to be denied the right as Senators to 
present amendments to a committee and 
go before it to present our view why a 
certain amendment should be adopted, 
and if we are to be stampeded into taking 
up this bill, I should like to know what 
answer we would make to another pres- 
sure group which might come to us with 
another bill and say, “You rushed 
through the FEC bill, which was a po- 
litical bill, without hearings and with- 
out receiving any recommendations from 
a committee, and therefore you should 
do the same for us, because we have 5 
percent more voters than the supporters 
of the FEPC bill had.” It would be dis- 
astrous to our parliamentary system. It 
would jeopardize the rights of the Amer- 
ican people. It would deny the right of 
petition. It would take from an Ameri- 
can citizen the right to come before a 
committee of the Senate to present his 
case, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia. He is 
eminently correct. 

I invite the attention of our colleague 
from Illinois to the fact that even the 
House did not seem to be too favorably 
impressed with the recommendation of 
the House committee, because the House 
tore the bill to shreds and substituted its 
own bill, and sent over to the Senate a 
voluntary measure. The Senator from 
Illinois and his confreres are not trying 
to bring up the voluntary measure which 
was the final expression of wisdom on 
the part of our coordinate body. In- 
stead, they are trying to go back to where 
the House committee was, even though 
that committee has been repudiated by 
the membership of the House which the 
committee served. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Earlier in the col- 
loquy with the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Florida he asked a question 
which at the moment was rhetorical but 
about which I thought he wanted some 
information. He said that he would like 
to have the junior Senator from Illinois 
explain why it was that the Illinois Leg- 
islature at its last session did not pass an 
FEPC law. May I inquire whether he 
still wants an answer to that question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield except for a question. The 
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Senator from Illinois will have his own 
time to discuss this measure, and I shall 
be happy to listen to him at that time, 
and shall be happy to listen to a ques- 
tion now, if he has one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was I correct in in- 
ferring that the Senator from Florida 
said that the lower house of the Illinois 
Legislature passed an-FEPC law in 1949 
by a vote of 81 to 43? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I read from the re- 
port of the Library of Congress, and 
shall repeat, if the Senator will permit 
me to go back to it. What year was 
that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nineteen forty-nine. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have the records 
here for 1943, 1945, 1947, and 1949. This 
is a quotation from the report of the 
Library of Congress, and I shall read the 
entire paragraph relating to 1949: 

In 1949 two FEPC bills were introduced 
(S. B. 145 and H. B. 163), The senate bill 
died in committee. The house bill passed 
the house 81 to 43—— 


Mr. DOUGLAS. That was my point, 
that there was a vote in its favor of 81 
to 43, or almost 2 to 1, in the house. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senater would 
mind suspending until I try to comply 
with his reasonable request. I shall con- 
tinue the quotation— 
but was voted down in the senate, 25 to 23, 
on June 14, 1949. The bill was thus 3 votes 
short of the 26 votes required for passage in 
the Illinois Senate. 


I think I have read verbatim from the 
report of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that the members of the 
House of Representatives of Illinois are 
elected every 2 years, and therefore those 
who voted in 1949 had just been elected 
in 1948, whereas the members of the sen- 
ate are elected for a 4-year term, and 
only half of those who voted in 1949 had 
been elected in 1948 and the other half 
had been elected in 1946? Is the Sena- 
tor aware of that fact? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator was not 
aware of it but is not surprised to learn 
of it. That is precisely the structure of 
the senate in his own State, the State of 
Florida, and in many other States with 
which he is familiar. 

The Senator may continue by saying 
that he is not surprised that in the 1948 
election that type of thought and philos- 
ophy may have prevailed, because the 
Senator from Illinois has made it so 
abundantly clear, during his all-too-brief 
stay here, that that is his philosophy, 
and I understood he was one of the lead- 
ers of the ticket, that he ran a magnifi- 
cent race, made a tremendous impres- 
sion upon his people, and he carried 
along to success numerous others who 
were candidates of his party at that 
time. Therefore, it is not surprising to 
learn that the House of Representatives 
of Illinois might have voted in the way 
indicated. But the senate—the more 
conservative body, the body which has 
its feet on the ground generally a little 
more sturdily, because of the very fact 
that it does not have to respond every 
2 years to the electorate, and therefore 
‘has a little sounder perspective of things’ 
that are suggested—the senate appar- 
ently did not join in that philosophy. 
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Let us hope that they will continue to 
exercise the good judgment, along the 
same line, which they demonstrated so 
ably in 1949. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield for a further question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. © 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Florida aware of the fact that the over- 
whelming proportion of the State sena- 
tors who had been elected to the Illinois 
Legislature in 1948 voted for a State 
FEPC law and that the overwhelming 
proportion of the senators who had been 
elected in 1946, 2 years before, voted 
against an FEPC law, and that, there- 
fore, it can be said the FEFC law was 
defeated in the senate by the dead hand 
of the 1946 election? Is the Senator 
aware of that fact? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is not aware of that fact. That 
is one of the facts which he would have 
liked to see the people of Illinois have a 
chance to bring out in the committee 
room, as they might have done, if their 
desire to be heard had not been thwarted 
by the apparent resistance of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois to conducting any hear- 
ings. If that could have been shown to 
be the case in Illinois and in the other 
18 of the 19 States affected, I am sure 
it would have made a profound impres- 
sion on the members of the committee. 
They might have found material there 
which would have justified them in mak- 
ing a different sort of report, or at least 
making mention of that fact to the 
Senate. The Senate is forced to accept 
such gleanings, in its effort to get facts, 
as may come from the Senator from 
Illinois or others in minor expressions 
which come out in the debate. 

It would appear to me that the de- 
termined attack on the motion to take 
up the bill is being justified by the fact 
that the Senator from Illinois has pre- 
sented some facts which have not here- 
tofore been made known to the Senate. 
I wish the same situation might obtain 
in regard to the other States, but unfor- 
tunately other Senators are not here to 
take that position, and unfortunately the 
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has aided in thwarting the opportunity 
of other Members of the Senate, who 
are not members of the committee, from 
having the benefit of the expression and 
experience of people in the 19 States 
which have rejected FEPC laws. 

On that one ground alone the Senator 
from Florida thinks that the Senator 
from Illinois erred very greatly. He is 
not chastising the Senator from Illinois, 
he has no right to do that, but he feels 
he does have the right to advance his 
views in support of his feeling that it is 
untimely to take up this bill and it would 
be unwise to take it up, because the Sena- 
tor from Illinois and his compatriots on 
the committee have, by their determined 
opposition to the granting of any right 
of hearing, defeated the purpose for 
which their committee and other com- 
mittees exist, and have deprived other 
Members of the Senate of the oppor- 
tunity to have the expressions that 
would develop from such a hearing. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield for a question, 
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Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he has noted section 9 (e) of 
the bill we are being asked to take up. 
That section appears to be unprece- 
dented. I ask him if he does not agree 
that this is a section unheard of in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence? Here is a section 
which denies individuals the right to re- 
fuse to testify on the ground that what 
they might say might incriminate them. 
Here is a section which, so far as I know, 
without any study or analysis we are 
asked to pass upon, compelling people to 
testify and to say they committed crimes, 
to give evidence under oath, and even 
though that testimony cannot be used 
against them, it can be used against their 
relatives and neighbors. Does not the 
Senator feel that if the committee had 
studied this language, certainly Senators 
who voted to report the bill favorably 
would think we should not compel indi- 
viduals to forego their rights to refuse to 
testify on the ground that they might in- 
criminate themselves? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Answering the Sen- 
ator’s first suggestion, Senators did not 
vote to report the bill favorably, but they 
reported it without recommendation. 
Senators on the floor do not even have 
the benefit of the individual judgment of 
Senators, except as it is expressed in in- 
dividual opinions or the majority opin- 
ion at the time the report was printed, 
at the time the debate started. . 

In regard to the second matter, there 
have been a few isolated instances in re- 
cent years in which such philosophy has 
been written into legislation. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is not ready to accede 
at all to the position that such legisla- 
tion is sound or is American. He has 
never knowingly voted for any such leg- 
islation. He agrees entirely with the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana that that kind of legislation is hope- 
lessly un-American, and has no place on 
the American statute books, and he will 
oppose it with all his vigor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have a good deal of 
sympathy with the contention of the 
Senator from Fiorida that, other things 
being equal, it would have been highly 
desirable for the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to have had 
hearings on the bill. But is it not a fact 
that the advocates of FEPC have been 
somewhat discouraged by the procedure 
which a great many of our friends from 
the South have adopted once bills of this 
character have reached the floor of the 
Senate? 

The Senator will doubtless recall the 
experience of 1946. Neither he nor I 
were at that time Members of this body, 
but I happened to be in the hospital at 
the time and therefore had leisure to read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD each morning. 
I remember, as the Senator from Florida 
doubtless remembers, that after the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
held rather thorough hearings in March 
1945—which I hold in my hand, and 
which total 189 printed pages—the bill 
was reported to the Senate. A motion 
was made to bring it up for considera- 
tion, and at that time a great many of 
our southern friends prevented it from 
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being considered upon the ground, as I 
believe they declared, that the prayer of 
the Chaplain the preceding morning had 
not made a proper reference to the Deity. 
For some time the entire proceeding was 
stymied by speeches, which seemed to 
me extraordinary at the time, in which 
it was set forth that the Chaplain had 
not given proper recognition to the Deity 
in the prayer of the given morning. 

Now I should like to ask my good friend 
from Florida this question: Will the good 
friends from south of the Mason and 
Dixon's line agree that in the future they 
will allow important measures to be at 
least considered, provided hearings are 
held on such bills? While I have no 
authority to speak for my senior col- 
league, the majority leader, if such a 
pledge could be given it might be pos- 
sible either now or in the future to have 
hearings held, and then if it could be 
agreed that the holding of the hearings 
and the presentation of the report would 
insure the support of the able Senator 
from Florida and his colleagues, who feel 
as he does about this matter, I think a 
great many of our difficulties would be 
removed, and we could at least proceed 
to discuss these issues on the floor of the 
Senate as well as in the committee. 

The experience of 1946 really inflicted 
a shock upon the nervous systems of 
those of us who were advocates of FEPC, 
because we felt that no matter how care- 
fully the testimony was taken we would 
not be permitted to consider it because 
certain methods which were used to 
prevent its coming up then were frivo- 
lous, I read that prayer of the Chaplain, 
and it seemed to me a perfectly proper 
prayer. I do not know whether he was 
a Unitarian, a Theosophist, a member of 
an Ethical Culture society, a Baptist, a 
Methodist, or an Episcopalian, but to me 
it seemed to be a perfectly proper prayer. 
But immediately some Senator rose and 
objected to the approval of the Journal 
because the prayer itself had not made 
proper reference to God. 

With all due deference to our friends 
from the South, that seemed to us a very 
frivolous ground for objection. We in- 
ferred that it was not the real ground 
for objection; that the real ground was 
not the prayer of the Chaplain, but the 
determination of our friends from the 
South to prevent this matter from even 
being considered. 

Mr. President, we live in a democracy. 
The South already has ample protection 
in its representation in the Senate. The 
rules of the Senate give them.ample pro- 
tection when matters are up for a final 
decision and a vote. Why should this 
additional obstacle be thrown in the way 
of free discussion, namely opposition to 
the consideration of a measure? And 
the motion to consider, I should like to 
submit to my good friend from Florida, 
is the only matter which at this moment 
is before the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL rose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
may reply to my good friend the Senator 
from Illinois before yielding to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, I will say that in the 
first place I thought the Senator from Ill- 
inois was pleading with the Senator from 
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Florida a few minutes ago not to be gov- 
erned by the dead hand of the past, or 
something of that sort. I believe that 
was the substance of his remark; that he 
did not want to be governed by something 
that happened in 1946. If I have correct- 
ly understood—and I may have misun- 
derstood—this represents the present 
suggestion of the Senator from Illinois: 
He wants to go back to a period prior to 
the time when he was in the Senate, and 
on the basis of report, rumor and infor- 
mation that had come to him prior to the 
time the Senator from Florida was a 
Member of the Senate, to bring some- 
thing out and discuss it as if it were 
mandatorily binding upon the Senator 
from Florida or the Senator from Illinois. 
I think it is not at all binding. 

I may say further before yielding to the 

enator from Georgia, who has sought 
recognition for a question, that while I 
have some sympathy with the Senator 
from Illinois in his feeling that at least 
the prayer should not have been ques- 
tioned seriously, I hope that no profound 
objection was made to the contents, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not think a pro- 
found objection was made to it, but cer- 
tainly a prolonged objection was made to 
it. 

Mr. HOLLAND, If the Senator from 
Illinois will permit me to conclude. I 
wish to say I am a little surprised that 
the Senator now proposes to substitute 
himself for the Chaplain by himself try- 
ing to put the Senator from Florida in the 
position of having to take a pledge which 
will be binding in the future life of the 
two Senators in this body, which I hope 
will be a long and pleasant one. So far 
as the Senator from Florida is concerned 
he is going to judge each issue on its own 
merits. He is going to retain to himself 
the power and prerogative of making his 
own decisions as to whether or not he 
thinks legislation has been adequately 
prepared, or whether, if it has been ade- 
quately prepared, the issue is so vital, so 
tremendous in its importance, that every- 
thing that is done to consider it and bring 
it to passage should be objected to and 
fought by the Senator from Florida and 
any other Senator who shares his convic- 
tions. 

So the Senator from Florida, though 
always pleased to hear the comments and 
the suggestions of the Senator from IIli- 
nois, cannot agree with him on either 
of his counts; first, that either of us is 
bound by the dead hand of the past, or, 
second, that either of us should attempt 
to prejudge the issues which may arise 
in the future. The Senator from Flor- 
ida, at least for himself, will not attempt 
to prejudge them, but will for himself 
decide those issues as they arise and as 
he thinks their importance requires him 
to decide them. 

I now yield to the Senator from Geor- 
gia for a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I would 
not undertake on any ordinary occasion 
to dispute a question of fact with the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
whose mind is a veritable storehouse of 
knowledge. It so happens that I was 
present in the Senate in 1946, and I can 
say that the Senator from Illinois has his 
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facts all in error when he charges that 
there was any objection to the prayer 
of the Chaplain of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will indulge me for a moment, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
for a comment by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia, not a question, with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will have no objection if the Senator 
from Georgia will speak a little louder 
so we on this side of the aisle can hear 
him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam merely correcting 
the Record. The Senator from Illinois 
had stated that there was objection made 
to the prayer of the Chaplain in 1946 
because he did not mention in it the 
name of the Deity. I wish to say the 
Senator from Illinois is entirely in error 
in this statement. The prayer was de- 
livered by the revered present Chaplain 
of the Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, one of the great divines of this 
era, and naturally did not omit men- 
tion of the Deity. The objection lodged 
was against the unanimous-consent re- 
quest to dispense with the reading of the 
Journal. Objection was made because a 
motion had been made to take up the bill 
on a day on which that motion was not 
subject, under the rules, to debate. The 
motion was made in violation of what 
we considered as an understanding that 
no motion would be made to proceed to 
the consideration of any bill until after 
the President’s message had been re- 
ceived. We therefore availed ourselves 
of the technicality of requiring that the 
Journal of the Senate be read. Upon 
the reading of the Journal it appeared 
that it did not contain the prayer of the 
Chaplain. Therefore the late lamented 
Senator John H. Overton, I believe it was, 
moved to amend the Journal of the Sen- 
ate in order that the Chaplain’s prayer, 
which did contain reference to the Deity, 
might appear in the Journal. I do not 
know that he gave this reason for it at 
the time, but some of us felt, at least in 
our hearts, that if there ever was a time 
when the Chaplain’s prayer should be 
stressed and should appear in the Journal 
of the Senate it was then, in 1946, in the 
face of the irregular proceeding to bring 
up the FEPC. 

And, Mr. President, if there ever since 
has been so great a need for prayer for 
the Senate of the United States and for 
the country it is now, when it is sought 
to bring up the FEPC bill without any 
hearings and without any recommenda- 
tions. I can see stronger and additional 
and sounder reason for the Chaplain 
praying for the Senate and the country 
now than in 1946, because in 1946 the 
committee at least had held some hear- 
ings on the bill and had made recom- 
mendations, whereas in 1950 there have 
been no hearings on the bill and no rec- 
ommendations by the committee. We 
are now confronted with a naked bill 
which has had no more consideration 
than if it had been introduced on the 
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day the motion was made to proceed to 
its consideration. 

No objection was made to the Chap- 
lain’s prayer. On the contrary, we were 
insisting that it be set forth in the 
Journal. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia for his observation. 

Mr. President, I had intended to con- 
clude before this time; but, as the Pre- 
siding Officer will note, there have been 
a good many interruptions, for which 
I have been glad to yield, of course. 

The next case I wish to mention in 
connection with State legislation and 
State experience in the FEPC field or 
in the effort to have the States adopt 
State FEPC legislation is that of Cali- 
fornia. 

I have already mentioned the refer- 
endum to the people of California, which 
was decided by such an overwhelming 
adverse vote by the people of California 
themselves in 1946, the vote being better 
than two and one-half to one, with ap- 
proximately 2,250,000 votes cast, and 
with every county of the State showing 
a substantial majority, so I am informed, 
against the approval of the FEPC pro- 
posal. 

However, the things I shall take up at 
this time are those having to do with 
attempts to have such legislation enacted 
in the great State of California. This 
comment will be based upon a rather 
lengthy monograph or letter written by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. The entire mono- 
graph is available to any Senator who 
wishes to see it. 

California’s Legislature rejected the 
first FEPC bill introduced in that body 
on June 16, 1945. That was the date 
of rejection. The bill itself was intro- 
duced in the California Assembly on 
January 3, 1945. When the matter came 
up for vote, under the provisions of the 
California Constitution 60 favorable 
votes in the Assembly were required for 
the bill to be considered, but not that 
many votes could be mustered, Only 46 
votes could be obtained in favor of its 
consideration, so the bill failed even to 
come up for consideration. 

Following that occurrence in June 
1945—and I quote now from the mono- 
graph of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress: 

The press of California reported that con- 
siderable pressure was being brought to bear 
on Governor Warren by minority groups to 
press for a California FEPC. In his procla- 
mation convening an extraordinary session 
of the legislature on January 7, 1946, Gover- 
nor Warren stated 53 purposes to be accom- 
plished at this extra session. Purpose No. 
14 was: 

“To consider and act upon legislation to 
provide for the prevention and elimination 
of practices of discrimination in employ- 
ment— 


And so forth, I shall not read the full 
text. 

I read further from the letter from the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress: 

As a result, an FEPC bill was introduced 


in the assembly the next day, January 8, 
1946. That bill was reported from commit- 
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tee without recommendation and no action 
was ever taken on it. 

Subsequently petitions began circulating 
to place, on the November 1946 ballot an 
initiated measure— 


Which I have mentioned previously in 
my remarks; and it was rejected so over- 
whelmingly by the voters of California in 
the election of November 1946. 

I now read further from the letter of 
the Legislative Reference Service: 

The measure was defeated November 5, 
1946, by over a million votes, totals being— 
for the measure, 675,697; against the meas- 
ure, 1,682,646. 

It was in 1947, however, that the move- 
ment to sponsor an FEPC in California was 
given the final and fatal blow. 


Mr. President, I am still quoting from 
the letter of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, I 
continue to quote from it: 

One bill (S. B. No. 16) had been introduced 
in the senate and one bill (A. B. 2211) had 
been introduced in the assembly. 

Neither bill got further than being re- 
ported, for on March 24, 1947, a Joint Fact- 
Finding Legislative Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities in California reported that 
the proposed FEPC was Communist-inspired. 


I wish to have the Senate note that 
point clearly, namely, that a joint fact- 
finding committee of the California Leg- 
islature, appointed to investigate this 
and other similar matters having to do 
with un-American activities, reported, 
during the pendency of those two bills, 
which were introduced in 1947, that— 
and I quote again from the letter of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress: 

A Joint Fact-Finding Legislative Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in California 
reported that the proposed PEPC was Com- 
munist-inspired. Committee investigators 
reported that after an exhaustive study they 
found that more than one-half of the 63 
sponsors identified with FEPC in California 
“had been prominent in movements spon- 
sored by the Communists and left-wingers 
in California.” The committee in its sum- 
mary of findings stated— 


Mr. President, there are two pages of 
the findings of the committee. Rather 
than weary the Senate by reading them, 
I ask unanimous consent at this time 
that the quotations from the committee 
report, as they appear in the letter from 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The committee in its summary of findings 
stated: 

“The Communist Party infiltrates every 
conceivable mass organization in the coun- 
try—‘in trade unions, in farm organizations, 
in ladies’ clubs, in Harlem, in the deep South, 
among the intellectuals.’ It inspires the 
creation of mass organizations, to which 
non-Communists are attracted because of 
publicized purported ‘liberal’ objectives. 
This Communist work is everywhere eff- 
ciently centralized, correlated, directed and 
organized.” (Assembly Journal, 1947, Re- 
port at p. 1629, and pp. 46 and 17 ff.) 

The committee, terming its findings “Be- 
hind the FEPC,” reported: 
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“BEHIND THE FEPC 

“Early in 1945 it became apparent to the 
Communist Party leaders in California that 
a political organization capable of drawing 
ethnical groups into its sphere of influence 
was necessary to supplement the work of its 
other fronts. The Communist inspired 
Fair Employment Practices Act (FEPC) was 
to be launched as a rallying point for racial 
minorities and the Communist Party hoped 
to mobilize these groups at the polls in the 
1946 elections and thus carry their own can- 
didates with an overwhelming vote for the 
initiative measure. 

“Committee investigators made an exhaus- 
tive study of the tracts, pamphlets, dodgers, 
handbills, and miscellaneous literature is- 
sued by the Southern California Committee 
for the Promotion of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act (FEPC), generally referred to 
in the 1946 elections as proposition No. 11. 
The committee learned that of the 63 spon- 
sors and officers of the committee for propo- 
sition No. 11 more than one-half had been 
prominent in movements sponsored by the 
Communists and left-wingers in California. 

“Augustus F. Hawkins, assemblyman from 
the sixty-second assembly district in Los 
Angeles County, was listed as the executive 
director of the committee. 

“Hawkins has consistently followed the 
Communist Party line. In 1943 he endorsed 
a drive for funds for the west coast organ of 
the Communist Party, the People’s Daily 
World. In 1942 he publicly urged the release 
of Earl Browder, then national secretary of 
the Communist Party in the United States. 
(Browder, at that time, was serving a 4-year 
sentence in a Federal penitentiary.) Haw- 
kins is one of a handful of assemblymen 
in the California Legislature who has con- 
sistently voted against this committee inves- 
tigating un-American activities in the State. 
In 1943 he succeeded Oscar Fuss, former 
functionary in the Communist-dominated 
Workers’ Alliance as legislative director for 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Since this appointment Hawkins has been 
active in the CIO Political Action Committee. 
His name has been linked with American 
Youth for Democracy, formerly the Young 
Communist League, the People’s Educational 
Center, the California Labor School, and 
other organizations notoriously known as 
Communist fronts. 

“Dolph Winebrenner was listed as the pub- 
licity director of the Southern California 
Committee for Proposition No. 11. Rena M. 
Vale (see the committee's 1943 report), a for- 
mer member of the Communist Party and a 
witness before this committee, declared un- 
der oath that Winebrenner was a member of 
the. professional section of the political com- 
mission of the Communist Party in the spring 
of 1938 and that she served with him on that 
commission, 

“As might be expected, the notorious Marx- 
ist, John Howard Lawson, is prominently 
listed as one of the sponsors of the FEPC 
proposition. The committee has had occa- 
sion to list the Communist activities of Law- 
son many times and the reader is referred to 
the committee’s 1943 and 1945 reports, as well 
as the index of this report, for details. While 
John Howard Lawson is presently eking out 
& miserable proletarian existence as a screen 
writer at a fabulous salary in Hollywood, it 
must be remembered that he was formerly 
an associate editor of the official organ of the 
Communist Party of the United States, the 
New York Daily Worker. 

“Among other sponsors of the proposition, 
taken at random, are such well known party- 
liners as Fay Allen, Charlotta Bass, Rev, 
Clayton Russell, Reuben Borough, Carey 
McWilliams, Leo Gallagher, Samuel Ornitz, 
and Albert Maltz. Fay Allen, Charlotta Bass, 
and the Reverend Russell enthusiastically 
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sponsored and endorsed a call for a fund- 
drive for the official voice of the Communist 
Party on the west coast, the People’s Daily 
World, July 9, 1943. Submission to Moscow 
is chronic with these individuals. 

“Carey McWilliams is particularly distin- 
guished by both the ccngressional and Cali- 
fornia legislative committees as an individ- 
ual belonging to an outstanding number of 
satellites in Stalin’s solar system, The reader 
is referred to the committee's 1943 and 1945 
reports for further details on Carey McWil- 
liams. (Also see index this report.) 

„Leo Gallagher's Communist record in 
California is known to nearly every person 
who has had occasion to interest himself in 
public affairs. As in the case of Carey Mc- 
Williams and John Howard Lawson, the ac- 
tivities of Leo Gallagher are set forth in 
great detail in the pages of the reports here- 
tofore submitted to the California Legisla- 
ture. Gallagher is presently a member of the 
law firm of Katz, Gallagher and Margolis. 
Eoth Ben Margolis and Charles Katz, of the 
said law firm, have been active for many 
years in Communist Party activities in this 
State. 

“Albert Maltz, Communist dialectic writer, 
has been used for a number of years for 
Communist Party ‘window-dressing.’ He 
recently caused a furore in Communist Party 
journalistic circles by daring to state that a 
novel might be written outside of the Stalin- 
ist intellectual straightjacket. Although the 
incident might have been concocted for 
ideological agitation for the benefit of back- 
sliding Marxist hack-writers, the ‘Maltz sin’ 
was good for many issues in the Communist 
Party press. Such Kremlin stalwarts as John 
Howard Lawson and Samuel Sillen vigorously 
beat Maltz to his knees and after considerable 
fan-fare at the Embassy Auditorium in. Los 
Angeles, Maltz recanted and now declares 
with Lawson and Sillen that ‘art is a weapon.’ 

“Those who have read the committee's 
previous reports will have little difficulty in 
determining the character and purpose of 
the so-called Fair Employment Practices Act. 
The Communist Party had inspired it and 
the Communist Party was determined to find 
arguments, whether they existed or not, in 
support of the proposition. The Communist 
steering committee had to find terrorizing 
incidents in order to mobilize racial minori- 
ties into a frenzied stampede at the polls in 
November of 1946. If the needed incidents 
in question were not in existence, the Com- 
munist Party was prepared to manufacture 
them. 

“It should be unnecessary to add that the 
proposition was deliberately designed to cre- 
ate racial frictions and agitations, rather 
than to remedy such discriminations between 
ethnical groups as actually existed” (ibid., 
pp. 46-48). 


Mr. EOLLAND. Mr. President, let me 
read the concluding paragraphs of the 
letter from the Legislative Reference 
Service: 


In 1949 the California Senate refused to 
adopt a resolution (S. Res. No. 49) which 
would have created a senate committee to 
study discriminatory practices in employ- 
ment, and to study operation of the New 
York FEPC, 


I wish that all Senators would note 
that point. In other words, so thor- 
oughly had the public of California be- 
come convinced that FEPC was—as it 
is—Communist-inspired, that even a 
simple little resolution which would have 
created a California Senate committee 
to study discriminatory practices in em- 
ployment and to study the operation of 
the New York FEPC Act was turned 
down and rejected by the California 
Senate. 
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The concluding paragraph of the let- 
ter from the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice in reference to the action of the Cali- 
fornia Assembly in 1949 reads as follows: 

The assembly killed an FEPC bill by re- 
fusing to force its withdrawal from commit- 
tee, 35-31, 


That completes the letter regarding 
the legislative occurrences in California 
in the case of this important matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield, so that I 
may make a brief statement about an 
important matter relative to the pending 
question, but without causing the Sen- 
ator from Florida to lose his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the majority leader for that pur- 
pose without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 


NOTICE OF FILING OF CLOTURE PETITION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on Friday 
last, before the Senate took a recess un- 
til yesterday, I advised all of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that probably on to- 
morrow a cloture petition would be pre- 
sented under rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, to bring to a close 
the debate upon the motion which is 
pending before the Senate. On two or 
three different occasions—and the Rec- 
orp will show that I am correct in the 
statement I am about to make—I have 
advised the Members of the Senate who 
were vitally interested in this measure 
that they should be present in the Sen- 
ate of the United States ready to vote 
upon a petition for cloture, to bring the 
debate to a close upon the motion to take 
up the bill, either Wednesday, Thursday, 
or Friday. I think I made that state- 
ment early in the debate, and I made an- 
other statement last Friday. 

I merely make this statement now to 
advise Members of the Senate that this 
is an important petition which we are 
about to present. As everyone knows, 
under rule XXII, it is necessary for those 
seeking to bring the debate to a close 
to obtain 64 votes at the proper time. 
So every Senator—and I think I can say 
this regardless of whether he is a Demo- 
crat or a Republican—who believes that 
the debate on the motion should be 
brought to a close, is from now on acting 
on his own responsibility as to whether 
he is here on Friday next; because, to- 
morrow the petition for cloture will be 
presented, and, under the rules of the 
Senate, we will automatically vote on it 
at 1 o’clock on Friday. 

Mr. President, I make this statement 
in the utmost good faith. I am now 
again advising Senators, especially Sen- 
ators on this side of the aisle, who are 
interested in going along with the posi- 
tion of the majority leader, that those 
who do not vote on Friday next must 
take their own responsibility for failure 
to be present; and I undertake to say 
that there is no committee assignment, 
there is no speech to be made on the 
hustings anywhere that will excuse Sen- 
ators from attendance at that time. In 
other words, unless an individual Sena- 
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tor is confined to a hospital or to his 
home because of illness, he ought to be 
here on Friday next, of all times. 

I have heard the suggestions made 
that if we wait until Tuesday next, or 
if we present the petition today, more 
Senators will be present on Thursday of 
this week than there will be on Friday, 
and, if we present the petition on Fri- 
day, more Senators will be present on 
Tuesday than there will be on Friday. 
It is the same old story, Mr. President, 
which I have heard ever since I have 
been in the Senate. Frequently we have 
tried to accommodate Senators on both 
sides of the aisle who cannot be here 
at a certain time, and postponed a vote 
until another date; but I undertake to 
say the Record will show that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has repeatedly advised 
Senators that we would vote upon a 
cloture petition some time this week. 
So plenty of notice has been given, and 
there is absolutely no excuse in my 
opinion for a Senator, either upon this 
side of the aisle, or upon the other side, 
who is vitally interested in this FEPC 
measure, not being present on Friday. 

I have before me a petition, at the 
present time, signed by 20 Senators. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If that petition be 
presented at this time, the vote on clo- 
ture will be had on Thursday. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand. I am not 
going to present it now. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A moment ago the 
Senator spoke of presenting it. 

Mr. LUCAS. If I did, I did not so in- 
tend. But I am going to present it to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood the Senator from Il- 
linois to say that he purposed to present 
the petition tomorrow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, does 
the Chair understand that the discus- 
sion now taking place, and any that may 
ensue on this point, will all be subject 
to the unanimous-consent agreement 
that I shall not be held to have lost my 
place on the floor? 

Mr. LUCAS. We will guarantee that 
the Senator from Florida will not lose 
his right to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
with that understanding. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair, 

Mr. LUCAS. What I started to say a 
moment ago, when I was interrupted by 
my able friend from Georgia, was this: 
We now have on this petition for cloture, 
which is being circulated today, the 
names of 20 Members of the United 
States Senate, 10 from the Democratic 
side, 10 from the Republican side. We 
have circulated the petition only during 
the last hour, What I intend to do is 
to place this petition on the desk, in 
front of the Parliamentarian, merely 
advising Senators on both sides of the 
aisle that they will have this afternoon 
to place their names on the petition, 
in the event they desire to do so. Iam 
not going to circulate the petition any 
further. I hope those in charge of the 
respective sides of the aisle will advise 
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Democrats and Republicans that the pe- 
tition for cloture will lie on the table 
this afternoon for any Senator who may 
want to sign it, and, sometime probably 
tomorrow, following the quorum call and 
a further explanation for the benefit of 
other Senators who may desire to sign 
it at that time, we shall then present it. 

Mr. President, that practically con- 
cludes what I desired to say. I yield the 
floor, unless some Senator wishes to ask 
a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield for an 
observation, provided he does not there- 
by lose the floor? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator wishes 
to make an observation, I ask that the 
same unanimous-consent agreement be 
made as was made previously in order 
to allow the majority leader to make 
his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s rights will all be protected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, those 
of us who have been vitally interested in 
the new rule have cooperated with the 
majority leader in circulating the peti- 
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tion he did, that in the neighborhood of, 
I think, 20 Senators signed the petition 
almost immediately, and that, without 
any further circulation, the petition will 
lie upon the table until tomorrow, at 
whatever hour the distinguished ma- 
jority leader determines to present it, 
and that the vote on the petition of 
course will be, as the majority leader 
has already stated, automatically at one 
o’clock on Friday afternoon. 

I should like to say this is the first 
time there has ever been a vote on a 
cloture petition to take up a motion in 
the United States Senate, and it really 
affords an opportunity for those who be- 
lieve that this motion has been debated 
for a sufficient length of time, to vote to 
terminate, without filibuster, further de- 
bate on a motion to take up. 

As the distinguished majority leader 
has pointed out, it is vital that each and 
every Senator be in his seat. An absen- 
tee is in reality a negative vote, and as 
the majority leader has said, each Mem- 
ber who is absent will assume personal 
responsibility as to whether the motion 
prevails. 

So I join with the majority leader in 
admonishing those on this side of the 
aisle, and, indeed, all Senators, that, 
because of the importance of this vote 
they should take notice and be present, 
especially since, as I have said, this is 
the first time there has ever been an 
opportunity to terminate debate upon a 
motion to consider a bill. I hope the 
membership will be present on Friday 
afternoon. 

While I must confess to the majority 
leader that because one or two Senators 
on this side have business of their own 
involving primaries which will occur on 
Friday, it would have been to our ad- 
vantage to have had the vote on Tues- 
day, yet I realize that no particular 
date which might be chosen would be 
satisfactory to 96 Senators. 

With that statement, I shall be glad 
to have the vote on the cloture motion 
taken on Friday, and I ask full coopera- 
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tion on the part of Senators on this side 
of the aisle, as well as on the other side, 
in carrying out the will of the Senate 
in this very important matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield so that I 
may make one further brief statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. With the same un- 
derstanding, I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, supple- 
menting the statement I made a few 
moments ago, I desire to advise my 
friends of the press with reference to 
the agreement.I made with them a 
short while ago that I would read the 
names from the floor in order that they 
might have them, that I have changed 
my mind, in view of the agreement 
which has been made permitting other 
Members of the Senate to sign the peti- 
tion this afternoon. I suppose, when 
we finally finish the session this after- 
noon members of the press will be able 
to get the names. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, are we 
to understand that the Secretary is act- 
ing in the capacity of custodian for the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Nebraska, rather than in his ca- 
pacity as an official of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, that is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A point of order, then, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What constitutes the 
presentation of a cloture petition if it is 
not presented when sent to the desk and 
placed in the hands of officers of the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
petition has not been presented during 
the time the present occupant of the 
Chair has been presiding. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the point 
of order is rather nebulous, in the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Illinois. All I 
am trying to do is to accommodate Sen- 
ators who desire to sign the petition. 
I did not ask the Parliamentarian or the 
clerk to take charge of the petition. I 
think it is proper to place it on one of 
the little tables in front, where all Sen- 
ators can see it. I did not want any 
Senator to influence any other Senator to 
sign the petition. I want Senators to 
sign it voluntarily. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think they 
are likely to do it. Some of them do not 
belong to a group which could be influ- 
enced to sign the petition. I thought it 
was proper to make it clear that officials 
of the Senate had this petition as cus- 
todian for Senators rather than for the 
Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not want any of 
the officials to assume responsibility. 
Obviously, it was never so intended. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Farrell, one of its 
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clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 469. An act for the relief of Cathryn A. 
Glesener; 

S. 1145. An act for the relief of Persephone 
Poulios; 

S. 2071. An act for the relief of Mrs. Alice 
Willmarth; 

S. 2258. An act for the relief of Dr. Apos- 
tolos A. Kartsonis; 

S. 2308. An act for the relief of William 
Alfred Bevan; 

S. 2427. An act for the relief of Masae 
Marumoto; 

S. 2431. An act for the relief of Sumiko 
Kato; 

S. 2443. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Georgette Ponsard; 

S. 2479. An act for the relief of A. D. 
Strenger and his wife Claire Strenger; 

S. 2568. An act for the relief of Carmen 
E. Lyon; and 

S. 3122. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp., Akron, Ohio, an easement for 
sewer purposes in, over, and across certain 
Government-owned lands situated in Mari- 
copa County, Ariz. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 4433. An act to make retrocession to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts over 
certain land in Shirley, Mass.; and 

H. R. 4732. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain lands to the 
Two Rock Union School district, a political 
subdivision of the State of California, in 
Sonoma County, Calif., and to furnish said 
school district water free of charge. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6171) to 
authorize commissioned officers of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
to administer certain oaths, and for 
other purposes. 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lucas to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 1728) 
to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I had 
concluded my brief relation of the efforts 
to enact FEPC laws in the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and California. 
I again invite attention to the map on 
which the States shown in red, eight in 
number, have compulsory FEPC laws, 
The States shown in blue, 19 in number, 
have defeated or rejected proposed State 
FEC laws. The States shown in white, 
21 in number, have never considered any 
FEPC legislation. I again invite atten- 
tion to the fact that the population of 
the eight States which adopted FEPC 
laws is between one-fourth and one- 
fifth of the population of the entire Na- 
tion, taking all population figures from 
the 1940 census. I have stated to the 
Senate that the latest estimate of popu- 
lation, last year, shows no substantial 
proportional change in the situation. 

Mr. President, I know perfectly well 
that there are certain cities which have 
FEPC ordinances, which lie outside the 
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States which have that kind of meas- 
ures, I have asked the Library of Con- 
ss to prepare a list of such cities, and 
ask at time to have it incorporated 
in the Recorp, indicating opposite the 
name of each city the date on which it 
adopted an FEPC ordinance. I call the 
names hurriedly, in passing. They are 
the cities of Chicago; Milwaukee; Cin- 
cinnati; Minneapolis; Philadelphia; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Richmond, Calif.; and 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Cris THat Have FEPC IN Some Form 
(Information obtained from Library of Con- 
gress Legislative Reference Service) 

1, Chicago: August 21, 1945 (applies to 
city employees and public contracts). 

2. Milwaukee: May 13, 1946. 

8. Cincinnati: June 5, 1946. 

4. Minneapolis: January 31, 1947 (general 
FEPC). 

5. Philadelphia: March 16, 1948. 

6. Phoenix: April 27, 1948. 

7. Richmond, Calif.: May 16, 1949. 

8. Cleveland: March 12, 1950. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
it is interesting to observe, and I ask all 
Senators to make particular note of the 
fact, that although some of the cities 
adopted FEPC ordinances or measures as 
long ago as 1945 and 1946, the cities 
which have adopted such an ordinance 
lie outside the States which have enacted 
FEPC legislation. I think that is of 
considerable importance, because it indi- 
cates rather clearly, first, that this kind 
of legislation seems to be most desired 
by urban dwellers in great centers in 
which there are large minority groups, 
particularly industrial centers, and, in 
the second place, it indicates rather 
clearly that the great mass of people who 
live in small cities, towns, and villages, 
and upon farms, have not been attracted 
by what they have seen in the way of 
FEPC legislation and enforcement in the 
several cities which Ihave mentioned. I 
think that is of importance, because it 
indicates rather conclusively that when 
we consider the people as a whole, apart 
from persons in great cities, they do not 
want FEPC legislation. 

Mr. President, I invite particular at- 
tention—and I note with interest that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] is on the floor 
to the fact that a great city of his State, 
Minneapolis, adopted on January 31, 
1947, more than 3 years ago, an FEPC 
ordinance of a compulsory nature, that 
the ordinance has been in effect and, as 
I have heard, has been enforced, since 
that time, but that his State legislature, 
since that time, has declined and refused 
to adopt proposals to enact State-wide 
legislation for the State of Minnesota. 
To the contrary, Mr. President, in 1949, 
at the end of a stormy session in which 
the Republican governor and the leader- 
ship of both parties had been trying to 
have State FEPC legislation adopted for 
the State of Minnesota, such proposed 
legislation was knocked down by a hostile 
vote in the senate of 34 to 29. It seems 
to me that if the good people of Minne- 
sota, having had a chance to observe the 
situation in the city of Minneapolis, the 
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largest city of the State, could have been 
persuaded that it was something worth 
while, sound, good, and wholesome, they 
would certainly-have taken the oppor- 
tunity to vote for it. As I say, the 
leadership of both parties were en- 
deavoring to put it across, but the State 
senate knocked it down by a vote of 
34 to 29, and the lower house of the 
Minnesota Legislature declined to report 
it from the committee. 

Mr. President, I had the opportunity 
to make some observations in the course 
of a debate some weeks ago with the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. who, I regret, is 
not on the floor at this time. In the 
course of the debate he was given the 
opportunity to comment upon the situ- 
ation not only in Minnesota, but in the 
other States of the Nation, 19 of which 
have declined to pass FEPC laws. I want 
to read into the Recor the words of the 
junior Senator from Minnesota in giving 
his explanation as to why State adoption 
was not obtained. Those words appear 
in a pamphlet printed by the American 
Forum of the Air. It was in a debate in 
that forum that the remarks were made, 
They appear in the following words: 

Iam glad my friend in Florida brought up 
the legislatures, because legislatures in this 


country are the most unrepresentative bodies 
in America. 


Then, a little later, I remarked: 

I am sorry, Mr. Moderator, that my dis- 
tinguished friend does not believe in the 
type of democratic action that prevails in 
the State house of Minnesota. 


To which the junior Senator from 
Minnesota replied in these words: 
I surely don't. 


Then, a little later, in the same record, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota had these further observa- 
tions to make about legislatures—and I 
am particularly regretful, Mr. President, 
that any such comments should have 
been made with reference to the repre- 
sentative quality or character of State 
legislatures, for they are close to the peo- 
ple and generally respond very quickly 
and faithfully to the reaction of their 
people. It seems to me that State legis- 
latures are highly representative, and 
that they are the custodians of a great 
part of the responsibility of our system 
of democratic government. 

I read the later quotation, 

Mr, THYE rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like first to read this further 
quotation. After I have read it I shall 
be very glad to let the distinguished 
Senator defend his colleague. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to say that 
I shall not attempt to defend my col- 
league. However, I should like to de- 
fend my legislative colleagues of Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator, 
and I assure him that the Senator from 
Florida was glad to go to bat for the in- 
tegrity, democracy, and high qualifica- 
tions of the good citizens who, I am per- 
fectly sure, comprise the majority of the 
members of both houses of the legisla- 
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ture of the great and good State of Min- 
nesota, which has sent to the Senate the 
great and good man who formerly served 
as Governor of the State, the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator yield 
now, or does he wish first to complete 
his statement? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will bear with me, I should like 
to complete reading the second quota- 
tion. Following that I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

I quote from the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr, HUMPHREY] : 

One more thing about the legislatures. I 
want to repeat that there is no one area of 
government in the United States that is more 
lacking in true representation of the major- 
ity will of the people than the legislatures, 


Mr. President, the Senator’s first com- 
ment indicted his legislature. I shall 
yield in a moment, if I may, in order that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
the great State of Minnesota may, as I 
am sure he will, successfully defend the 
character and integrity of the repre- 
sentatives of his State in the State Leg- 
islature of Minnesota. However, in the 
second statement the junior Senator 
from Minnesota assumes greater juris- 
diction. He made his remarks appli- 
cable in general to the legislative bodies 
of several States of the Union. 

Mr. President, having been for a good 
many years a member of a State legisla- 
ture myself, perhaps I am a little tender 
when it comes to criticisms which I think 
are improperly made of people who, gen- 
erally at their own expense, and never 
with enough money paid to them to de- 
fray their expenses, go to their State 
capital in an effort to serve their fellows, 
their State, and the Nation. It seems 
to me it was peculiarly unfortunate for 
the advocates of FEPC to resort to this 
kind of defense when it is called to their 
attention, as it must be, that 19 States 
of the Union—all the States which the 
Senate can see depicted in blue on the 
chart—when proposals for the establish- 
ment of a State FEPC organization were 
presented to their State legislation for 
action either favorably or unfavorably, 
rejected the proposals and refused to re- 
gard them as a proper type of legisla- 
tion to be adopted for the governance 
of the people of those great States. 

I shall reread the last quotation: 

One more thing about the legislatures. I 
want to repeat that there is no one area of 
government in the United States that is more 
lacking in true representation of the majority 
will of the people than the legislatures. 


In closing, and just prior to yielding 
to my good friend the senior Senator 
from Minnesota, I may say to the con- 
trary that I think the fact that legisla- 
tures in 19 States—in some States four 
succeeding legislatures, in most States 
three succeeding legislatures—rejected 
such proposals and refused to be driven 
by minority pressure into the enactment 
of FEPC legislation for their States 
should not bring that kind of reward 
from anyone. I think that kind of state- 
ment should be publicized widely as the 
sort of defense which advocates of FEB 
make when they are confronted with 
adverse rulings and decisions by the fine 
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and democratic people, whether they be 
Democrats or Republicans, who serve in 
the legislatures of the States of the 
Union. 

If I may now do so without prejudic- 
ing my rights, I should like to yield to 
the senior Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the very able Senator from Florida for 
yielding. As I said before, I shall not 
attempt to defend my colleague. How- 
ever, having had the privilege of serving 
as Lieutenant Governor of Minnesota 
and thereby being privileged to serve 
as the presiding officer of the State legis- 
lature, and having been privileged to 
serve as Governor, I became very well 
acquainted with all the legislative mem- 
bers of both branches of the Legislature 
of Minnesota. I would say that that 
legislative body is as good a legislative 
body as will be found in any State. We 
elect the members of both houses with- 
out party designation. Therefore, we 
cannot point our finger and say, “This 
is the action of the Democratic Party,” 
or, “This is the action of the Republican 
Party.” Minnesota is a highly agricul- 
tural State. Minneapolis is its largest 
city, followed by St. Paul and Duluth. 
Many members of the legislature come 
from areas of the State as represent- 
atives of predominantly agricultural 
communities. We have never had seri- 
ous trouble on the question of fair em- 
ployment practices, because we are, as 
I said, a highly agricultural or rural 
State. I presume I could say without 
much contradiction that members of the 
legislature coming from a community 
where they have never heard any com- 
plaint of unfair employment practices 
would not have a strong conviction to 
protect a citizen against employment 
discrimination. Those of us who haye 
had the privilege of serving in public 
capacities in the State know of in- 
stances where there has been employ- 
ment discrimination. 

It is for that reason that I personally, 
even though I come from a rural section 
of Minnesota, support the FEPC bill. 
In fact, I have signed the cloture peti- 
tion. I definitely feel that if there is 
employment discrimination it should be 
corrected, because if I were an individual 
who had been discriminated against I 
would feel exceedingly unhappy, and I 
would try to apply to others the consid- 
eration I would have others apply to me. 

Because I was privileged to serve as 
Governor of Minnesota—and I know that 
during that same time the able Senator 
from Florida was serving as Governor 
of his State, because we met in several 
Governors’ conferences—I would say to 
my distinguished friend that even 
though Minnesota is a strictly agricultur- 
al State, I personally feel that the un- 
derprivileged should be protected. I feel 
that if a person is subjected to discrimi- 
nation of any kind those of us who are 
privileged to serve in public office should 
try to protect him. I have supported 
FEPC legislation. I defend the members 
of the legislative body of my State be- 
cause it is composed of honorable men, 
They have excellent and good intentions, 
I know that if they voted against such 
legislation they did it with a strong con- 
viction that it was not necessary. I wish 
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they had voted for it. However, I do not 
criticize a man for that, because I be- 
lieve he voted the dictates of his heart, 
rather than the dictates and influences 
pressing on him. 

I say again that I defend the members 
of the legislature of my State. The Sen- 
ator from Florida and I may differ on a 
legislative question, but we do not con- 
demn one another. We are oftentimes 
misjudged and condemned because we 
have voted in a certain manner in the 
Senate. When we have done so people 
have thought that we either acted con- 
trary to our beliefs or we had been in- 
fluenced unduly by certain political 
pressure. At the same time, never have 
I condemned a man because of his vote, 
since I know he voted according to his 
conviction, and possibly a year or 2 years 
later something may occur which would 
change his mind, and he might vote con- 
trary to the very vote he cast 2 years 
before, in another legislative term or 
Session. 

Therefore, I say to the very distin- 
guished and able Senator from Florida 
that I find myself entertaining a differ- 
ent conviction from that entertained by 
him on this legislative question. But I 
do not condemn him because of his con- 
viction. I merely say that I recognize 
that his conviction is an honest one, and 
my honest conviction is that I should vote 
for such a measure as that we are dis- 
cussing if I have the privilege of doing 
so in the Senate in the next few days 
or in the next few weeks. I hope we 
may vote on it. I hope the debate may 
not run so long that we will not reach a 
vote. I hope the cloture petition will 
result in limiting debate, and that we 
can actually reach a vote on the measure 
itself, because fair employment practices, 
if carried out in the manner in which 
the bill provides, are worthwhile, in my 
humble opinion. 

It must be terrible to be an individual 
who is being discriminated against. The 
Senator and I have not suffered that type 
of experience, but I assert that if I 
were in a minority, and found definitely 
that I was being discriminated against, 
and that I could not in any sense protect 
myself, I would be very unhappy. We 
know that any man under those circum- 
stances would be unhappy, and, as such, 
he would not be as good a citizen as one 
who felt his country gave him the same 
opportunity others enjoyed. So again I 
say I hope we can reach a vote on the 
measure. I thank the Senator for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. As 
always, he is magnificent in his tolerance 
and in his understanding, and I have 
perfect confidence that he will do what 
he thinks is right. 

Sometimes the background from which 
we come forces us to different conclu- 
sions, I note from the census figures for 
1940 covering the Senator’s own great 
State of Minnesota that, as against a 
white population in that year of 2,768,- 
000, a little over two and three-quarter 
million whites, there resided in his great 
State in that year 9,928 Negro citizens, 
and 13,390 citizens of other races. I 
would not know who they were, but I 
suppose they would be largely Indians, 
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Mr. THYE. They would be Indians, 
because we have quite a sizable Indian 
population. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The figures show a 
total of approximately 23,000 people in 
the Senator’s State other than whites, 
out of over 2,750,000 population, where- 
as in the same year, 1940, in my own 
State—another good State—the figures 
were these: White, 1,381,000; Negro, 
514,000; other races, 1,230, the latter, I 
assume, being largely the Seminole In- 
dians in Florida. So that, as the Sena- 
tor will see, there are very great differ- 
ences between the backgrounds, from 
the population standpoint, in his State 
and my State. I appreciate the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 


tion. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask unanimous 
consent, if the Senator will yield for 
that purpose, that I may make a cor- 
rection of the Record regarding the in- 
cident which occurred in connection 
with the 1946 discussion on FEPC with 
the understanding that the Senator will 
not lose his right to the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam happy to make 
the unanimous-consent request, and I 
hope it will be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Illinois 
may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Earlier in the debate this afternoon 
I stated that we of the North have been 
somewhat discouraged in this matter be- 
cause of what happened in the Senate 
in 1946, when the FEPC bill came up 
after hearings had been held by the 
Senate commitiee. 


I said that we were discouraged be- 


cause there had been an evident inten- 
tion then to delay the consideration of 
FEPC through technical parliamentary 
points which were made. That is true. 

However, I was in error as to the pre- 
cise parliamentary point which was 
made, and I should like to correct the 
Recorp on that point now. I said that 
a southern Senator objected to the 
prayer of the Chaplain of the Senate 
on the ground that it did not make a 
proper reference to Deity. That, as the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
pointed out, was an error. What hap- 
pened was that on the 17th day of Jan- 
uary the Chaplain of the Senate, Rev. 
Frederick Brown Harris, offered a prayer, 
which was printed, as usual, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, but which, as usual, 
was not printed in the Journal of the 
Senate. The difference between the 
Journal and the Record is known to 
every Senator. The Journal merely re- 
cords the acts of the S2nate, while the 
Record reports the debates and full 
procedures. 

The prayer of the Chaplain on the 
17th of January was included in the 
Recorp for that day, as always, but it 
was not included in the Journal, since 
prayers never had been included in the 
Journal, 

On the following day, the then Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, Senator Overton, 
rose and refused to join in the approval 
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of the Journal for the preceding day on 
the ground that the prayer had not been 
included, and made a motion that the 
prayer be so included. The motion was 
debated for some days, and I believe that 
if there had been a desire on the part 
of our friends from the South that it be 
brought to a test, it probably could have 
been rather quickly brought to a vote. 

Some days later the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] moved to lay the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana on the table, 
and that motion was agreed to. But 
almost immediately thereafter the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hoty] moved that all those 
Senators who had not answered to the 
quorum call on the 17th of January 
should have their names listed in the 
Journal. Again, I may say, it had not 
previously been the practice to list the 
names of the absent Senators in the 
Journal, and the practice was instead to 
list only the names of those who did 
answer to the quorum call. The motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina was 
debated for some days. 

In other words, while the Senator from 
Illinois was technically inaccurate in the 
reference he made about the precise 
grounds of objection, I think he was com- 
pletely accurate regarding the spirit of 
what went on. It was about that spirit 
that I wanted to comment, namely, that 
while I would have preferred that we 
actually hold hearings on the FEPC bill 
in the committee, we were discouraged 
from doing so because of what happened 
on the floor of the Senate in 1946, when 
one technical point after another was 
raised to prevent the bill from even be- 
ing considered. 

We are dealing here with grave mat- 
ters, and I know that there is always 
a temptation to resort to technical par- 
liamentary defenses in order to prevent 
action which one fears will be hostile to 
the interests of the section or group 
which we hold closely at heart. 

If that program is carried through, 
however, we really come back to Cal- 
houn’s theory of concurrent majorities, 
namely, that no action shall be taken by 
a majority of the Senate or the House 
unless it is also a majority of each and 
every section or group which has repre- 
sentatives on the floor of the Senate or 
House. Calhoun’s theory has been re- 
peatedly discussed, but I do not think it 
has ever become part of the constitu- 
tional procedure of the country. 

Without wishing to read a lecture to 
anyone, I think if we would all be more 
willing to agree to a decision of the ma- 
jority, it would be better for the country 
as a Whole. I should like to point out to 
my good friend that already, by the sys- 
tem of equality of representation of the 
States, the small States have been given 
great protection in this body and the 
South has also been given a great deal of 
protection. We do not wish to be unfair 
to any section, but we do believe that 
matters as important as this should at 
least be allowed to be considered. 

I want to thank my good friend from 
Florida for the courtesy he has shown in 
permitting me to make this statement in 
correction of the Recorp. I think the 
Recorp will show that the substance of 
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what I said was correct, even though the 
precise ground on which the late Senator 
from Louisiana, Mr. Overton, made his 
objection, was not correctly stated. 

I want to thank the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois. I am 
glad to have him so meticulously 
straighten out this matter affecting 
prayer. I suspect it would not hurt 
either the Senator from Illinois, the Sen- 
ator from Florida, or any other Senators 
in this body if we gave more attention 
to that subject. I am glad the Senator 
from Illinois was so careful to see that 
whatever he had said about that impor- 
tant subject was correctly shown in the 
RECORD, 

I may say before the Senator leaves, 
however, that there is one thing he has 
said that I think he would not have said 
if he had given really accurate thought 
to the situation in which the Senate finds 
itself. He has stated, as I understand, 
that the reason why he is inclined to re- 
ject the idea of any considerable discus- 
sion of a motion to take up was that 
something happened in 1946 having to 
do with the prayer, and under the rules 
which prevailed then and not now. 

I call to the distinguished Senator's at- 
tention the fact that he is again doing 
what some little while ago he warned 
the Senator from Florida not to do. He 
is permitting the dead hand of the past, 
even under a past rule which does not 
now exist at all, to becloud his vision and 
to cause him to become set in his views 
against something which is going on here 
now which is not at all governed by the 
rule then prevailing, and is not at all 
comparable to what was done then. In- 
stead, the Senate is proceeding under an- 
other rule which does allow cloture on a 
motion to take up, a rule which by the 
way is a decided improvement over the 
old one, and which was adopted by the 
vote of the very Senators against whom 
the Senator inveighs from time to time 
as being from below the Mason and 
Dixon’s line, but over the disapproving 
vote, as the Senator from Florida re- 
calls, of the distinguished junior Senator 
from IIlinois 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Who, the Senator 
from Florida correctly recalls, was not 
among those who voted for the substi- 
tution of the new, sounder, and saner 
rule for the old rule of which the Sen- 
ator now complains. I now yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sena- 
tor when he reads the Recorp of what 
he said, will not want to express the 
opinion that the Senator from Illinois 
inveighs against those from below the 
Mason and Dixon’s line. If the Senator 
from Illinois has ever done that he cer- 
tainly is most apologetic. I do not be- 
lieve that the Recorp will ever show 
that he has. He has characterized 
many of those who live in the South 
as coming from below the Mason and 
Dixon's line, but he has never inveighed 
against them. On the contrary he has 
tried to treat them in a gentlemanly 
fashion, both by word and act. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida may now say something very 
clearly. The Senator from Florida does 
not recall that any other Senator who 
has been in this body has referred to 
the Senators from the South as the 
Senators from below the Mason and 
Dixon's line except the Senator from 
Illinois. He has referred to us in that 
Way a great many times within the 
hearing of the Senator from Florida, 
which is quite an appropriate desig- 
nation, but not customarily made by 
other Senators. The Senator from 
Florida thinks that Senators from the 
South have just about the same attitude 
respecting great questions of national 
policy, respecting questions of the safety, 
the security of the Nation, and the sound- 
ness of legislation, as have Senators 
from any other section of the Nation. 
We are not accustomed to thinking of 
Senators as coming from either our part 
of the Nation or from Chicago, III., or 
from some other part of the Nation, no 
matter how remote or how different in 
philosophy the people there may be from 
the people who have sent the southern 
Senators to this body. We think of our- 
Selves all as Members of the United 
States Senate commissioned to do the 
same job. Without desiring at all to say 
anything that would be unpleasant or 
even hinting at such a thing, the Senator 
from Florida wishes again to say that 
in no case except by the remarks of the 
junior Senator from Illinois, does the 
Senator from Florida remember any 
Senator having adverted, and particu- 
larly at numerous times, to his col- 
leagues from the South as Senators 
from below the Mason and Dixon’s 
line. So I hope that the Senator may 
retrace his steps on that and decide that 
that is not a necessary feature of his 
service in the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President and 
Senators, there is one more point I 
should like to make at this stage before 
I go to the latter portion of my remarks. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think it would be 
better for me to proceed for a moment, 
and later I shall be glad to yield. 

Referring to the maps which appear 
in the back of the Chamber, I again re- 
mind Senators of the fact that on the 
map to which I point the States shown 
in red are the only States which have a 
compulsory FEPC. They are 8 in num- 
ber. The States shown in blue, 19 in 
number, are the States which have re- 
jected FEPC legislation for themselves, 
The total population of those 19 States 
is considerably more than 2 to 1 as com- 
pared to the States which have adopted 
FEPC legislation. 

The States shown in white, 21 in num- 
ber, are States which have not given 
any consideration to FEPC legislation, 
for the reason, presumably, that they re- 
gard it as unworthy of serious consid- 
eration. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
other map for a moment, because I want 
Senators to realize what it is that is be- 
ing suggested by way of voting upon 40 
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States, and upon the people of 40 States, 
19 of whom have rejected the philosophy 
cf FEPC, and voting upon the Nation as 
a whole, a concept of governmental in- 
terference in employment practices 
which has been regarded as acceptable 
and satisfactory in only 8 States of the 
Nation, whereas the other 40 have not 
so regarded it. I want that to be con- 
trasted with the effort, with the ap- 
proach, which we made toward prohibi- 
tion a good many years ago in good faith, 
and with the desire to attain an objec- 
tive, and after the people of most of the 
States of the Union had decided that for 
their own governments, for their own 
States, they wanted prohibition. Thirty- 
three States—and the map to which I 
point shows the 33 States in red—had 
voted State prohibition, either constitu- 
tionally so or by statute, most of them 
by constitutional provision, before the 
adoption of the Federal constitutional 
amendment for national prohibition. 

I simply wanted in passing to give this 
contrast to the Senate and to the public 
between the approach then made and the 
approach now attempted to be made, 
which is so completely unwise, as con- 
trasted with the other, I want the people 
of the Nation to understand that, aside 
entirely from what the South may want 
or may think about this matter, the peo- 
ple of the Nation as a whole, outside the 
South, have expressed themselves by a 
tremendous majority as not wanting this 
type of legislation. 

Mr. President, lest the contrast with 
prohibition go too far, I desire to make 
it very clear that the Senator from Flor- 
ida is not claiming that prohibition was 
a success even though it was adopted on 
a national scale after 33 States had in- 
dividually provided for it. To the con- 
trary, we all know the melancholy his- 
tory of that effort. It was not a success. 
If the Senate will ncte, many of the same 
States which have now projected them- 
selves into the State FEPC field were 
States which would not accept prohibi- 
tion for themselves, and were therefore 
among the relatively few States, 15 in 
number, which were brought along un- 
der attempted compulsion by Federal law 
when the Federal Government embarked 
on national prohibition. I do not have 
to remind the Senate that the attempt to 
drive the people of great States into that 
field, personal as it was, sumptuary as 
that legislation was, was a tragic failure, 
and that it broke down not only the na- 
tional structure but it broke down the 
satisfactorily functioning structure in 
most of the States which had adopted 
for themselves prohibition prior to that 
time. 

I want the Senate to stop, look, and 
listen, and to realize what a terrible and 
tragic comparison there is between this 
untimely effort and that much more well- 
timed effort, unsuccessful as it was, in 
the case of the adoption of national pro- 
hibition. 

I now yield for a question to my friend 
the junior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lonc]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago the distinguished Senator from 
Florida was discussing with the very able 
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and learned Senator from Illinois the 
question of committee hearings, and the 
Senator from Illinois made the point that 
it was because of fear that this legisla- 
tion might require extended debate in 
the Senate that no committee hearings 
were held. 

I simply wanted to ask the Senator if 
it is not true that usually proper com- 
mittee hearings reduce the time neces- 
sary to dispose of proposed legislation on 
the floor of the Senate, and that many 
times it is because of the failure of a com- 
mittee properly to explore proposed legis- 
lation that there occurs in the Senate 
lengthy debate, which might have been 
avoided had the committee done its duty 
and attempted to work out the differ- 
ences and to reconcile the conflicting 
points of view? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the com- 
ment, and certainly it is a correct one. 

Mr. President, I see that the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] has now come to the floor. I wish 
to restate what I put in the Recorp—un- 
fortunately, in his absence—a few min- 
utes ago, at the time when I read from 
the record of his joint debate with the 
junior Senator from Florida on the sub- 
ject of FEFC, over the American Forum 
of the Air, some months ago. 

I may say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota, in order that he may understand 
clearly what I aave done, that in discuss- 
ing the subject of the rejection of FEPC 
legislative proposals on the State level 
by numerous State legislatures within 
the Nation—19 in all—I commented on 
the position teken by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota in the 
course of that debate, and I quoted from 
his remarks the following words: 

Now let's go into the legislatures for a 
while. I am glad my friend in Florida 
brought up the legislatures, because the legis- 
latures in this country are the most unrep- 
resentative bodies in America. 


I made no pretense of reading the en- 
tire record, although of cuurse the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota may put all of it into 
this Recorp if he wishes to do so. 

A little later, in response to my com- 
ment— 

I am sorry, Mr. Moderator, that my dis- 
tinguished friend doesn't believe in the type 
of democratic government that prevails in 
the statehouse in Minnesota. 


The Senator from Minnesota replied: 
I surely don’t. 


A little later, in the course of the de- 
bate, I quoted these remarks by my dis- 
tinguished friend: 

One more thing about the legislatures, 
e œ e I want to repeat that there is no 
one area of Government in the United States 
that is more lacking in true representation 
of the majority will of the people than the 
legislatures. 


Mr. President, I quote these state- 
ments again at this time, now that the 
junior Senator from Minnesota has ar- 
rived on the floor of the Senate, simply 
because I want to make it very clear that 
I regretted that he was not here when 
I made the statement earlier today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 


ator from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I simply want the 
Senator to know that it is my intention 
properly to reply to the comments he has 
made, and at the same time to present 
some factual material pertaining to the 
observations the Senator from Florida 
has made. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I simply wanted to make it clear in the 
Recorp that I was completely willing to 
discuss the matter objectively and dis- 
passionately, just as the discussion oc- 
curred with the Senator on the previous 
occasion. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
the Senators from States which have re- 
jected FEPC proposed legislation up to 
this time have not seen fit to take the 
floor of the Senate in behalf of the 
action of the majority of their State 
legislatures, which repeatedly—for two, 
three, or four sessions, and most of them 
for three sessions—have rejected FEPC 
proposals. I say that because I think 
such Senators could speak much more 
accurately regarding the attitude of 
their people and of the members of their 
ae legislatures than could anyone 

e. 

However, I may say that we have en- 
deavored to get the gist of the argument 
which runs through the various news- 
paper reports, through the various re- 
ports of committees, and through other 
documents which tend to show the argu- 
ments which were most persuasive in 
bringing on the results which developed 
in the various State legislatures. 

I present, without any intention what- 
soever of holding them out as being an 
exclusive listing of the reasons why the 
people of the several States have so 
clearly and conclusively in 19 cases re- 
jected the setting up of a State FEPC, 
first, the question of constitutionality. 
As to that question, I am not able to give 
the arguments which were advanced. 
I realize perfectly well that they are dif- 
ferc -t from the arguments which would 
be made here, where the principal argu- 
ments would be made on the ninth and 
tenth amendments to the United States 
Constitution. However, apparently that 
was one of the strong grounds of argu- 
ment and differences of opinion, because 
the record shows that numerous States 
in their legislative proceedings did con- 
sider the submission of constitutional 
amendments to be voted upon and con- 
sidered by the people of their States— 
indicating very clearly that they felt a 
strong question of constitutionality was 
involved. 

In every case which has been brought 
to my attention—and I have tried to get 
the background of the argument in each 
case—and in every case in which the ar- 
gument was submitted to the legislature 
for its consideration, the legislature de- 
clined to submit such a constitutional 
amendment to the people for their ap- 
proval or disapproval. 

The second thing which seems to have 
disturbed them greatly is the point that 
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the important property right which be- 
longs to every employer and every man- 
ager of property to be free in the selec- 
tion of his own employees, was adversely 
affected in a way which the legislatures 
apparently thought was completely in- 
compatible with American free enter- 
prise and the American way of doing 
things. 

In passing, I call the attention of the 
Senate briefly to the point that this mat- 
ter not only relates to the qualifications, 
so far as training, experience, and abil- 
ity to do a particular job with head or 
hand are concerned, on the part of a 
particular applicant, but it also goes 
much deeper than that, because it runs 
to the question of whether or not the 
applicant is, in the judgment of a prop- 
erty owner who operates his business, 
best suited to work cooperatively under 
the owner or the management with other 
employees who already are there. I call 
attention to the fact that one of the 
greatest tests of sound executive ability 
is not solely the question of getting well- 
qualified personnel, but also the question 
of getting personnel who can work well 
with each other and can constitute a 
good team who can get things done. 

I also call the attention of the Sen- 
ate—and apparently this was one of the 
subject matters frequently debated in 
the legislatures of the several States— 
to the fact that the freedom of selection 
of employees is hopelessly diminished by 
the proposed intervention in the form 
of either State law or a Federal law, if 
one were passed by the Congress, and 
that that interference constitutes the 
deprivation of an important property 
right which pertains to the property and 
its enjoyment and the making of it to 
pay dividends to give back what it should 
give back in the way of earnings to the 
owner. 

The third thing which I notice was 
debated was the freedom of the selec- 
tion of associates, particularly as ap- 
plicable to unions. Unions have always 
felt that they had a definite concern in 
the matter of choosing and having some 
right to pass upon the qualifications and 
character and personality of the per- 
sons who would serve with them.as their 
associates with full fraternal member- 
ship in the body in which all of them 
were members. That seems to have been 
one of the questions which was debated, 
I think all Senators will agree that cer- 
tainly it is a pertinent question. Be- 
fore I leave that subject, let me point 
out to the Senate that not only is the 
right of the employer involved here, but 
also this matter involves a very deep and 
dangerous question running to the mat- 
ter of the continued and successful func- 
tioning of labor unions, because the pref- 
erential rights which undoubtedly will 
accrue to minority employees will also 
indubitably accrue to minority groups 
and their members who are members of 
labor unions, against the ordinary John 
Doe, the average citizens who also are 
members, and to the great majority of 
the membership of the several unions, 

The next point I make is the preferen- 
tial deal that is given to minorities and 
also the diminished rights of the major- 
ity of average American employees, I 
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do not think there is any majority group 
in this Nation which wishes to withhold 
from any minority group or any member 
of it any right to succeed, any opportu- 
nity to do well. But he certainly does 
not want such a right or such an op- 
portunity to be carved out of his own 
rights, and to leave him with less protec- 
tion, less security, and less rights; and 
that is exactly what is intended, and 
what will be accomplished under this 
particular measure, if it be adopted. 
That argument was made in the various 
States. Evidently it was highly per- 
suasive. Nineteen States knocked it 
down. 

Fifth, the unsound governmental pol- 
icy of catering to minorities. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not have to expound that 
principle to Senators who have grown 
gray in politics, who know so well that 
it is the established vogue in politics 
in this day and time to pander to minor- 
ity groups and that minority groups in 
large measure dictate what is in many 
of our political platforms. That is an 
unsound condition. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In a moment. It is 
unsound, it is undemocratic, and it leaves 
the country in a position of not putting 
first things first, and putting first issues 
out where they will command the great- 
est importance, but, instead, in the posi- 
tion of trafficking in this or that political 
deal, which wili leave that particular 
party in the best position to command 
the vote and support of a minority group 
or groups in a key State, which may be so 
nearly in the balance as between the 
strength of the two great political parties 
that the minority groups, by going one 
way or the other, will determine the out- 
come of the election. I now yield to my 
friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. What would constitute a 
minority group in one section of the 
United States might almost be a majority 
in another section. I have always felt 
it was my good fortune that, in 1917, I 
was privileged to serve with men from 
the deep South while in the air service, 
I came into Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
early one morning, getting off the train 
from the North. A group of boys came 
in from Mississippi, Arkansas, and Geor- 
gia. We were in a way thrown together. 
A company was formed. I was about 
the only northern man in the company 
with that group of southern boys. I 
served for practically a year with them. 
I learned more about the deep South in 
that year’s time than I had ever learned 
from history books. I may say to the 
Senator, I believe that when he speaks of 
minority groups in the northern section 
of the United States, they would be the 
majority in the southern part of the 
United States—I think the Senator will 
agree with me about—and what we think 
of in the North as a minority group, 
would be in the deep South a majority. 
For that reason, I can fully appreciate 
what the Senator is confronted with, 
and I can appreciate what the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], who is 
sitting here, is confronted with. But, 
nevertheless, I recognize the great prob- 
lem fair-employment practices may en- 
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counter, and that certain groups which 
might be a majority in the Senator’s 
section of the country might be a minor- 
ity in my section of the country. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I recognize what the Sen- 
ator is confronted with. That is one 
reason why the Senator advances the 
argument he does. But I come back to 
the first statement I made regarding the 
man who is discriminated against, who 
cannot obtain employment, or who is 
denied this, that, or the other privilege, 
because of race or color, or because he 
comes from the wrong side of the rail- 
road tracks, or the wrong side of the 
village. That man or that person is un- 
happy, and I am in favor of helping him 
through the enactment of legislation 
which will put him on a par with myself 
and with the Senator in respect to his 
rights and opportunities. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question, or, 
rather, that I may make a statement at 
that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for the purpose of 
asking the Senator from Florida a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Speaking for the 
State of Mississippi, there is certainly 
no discrimination in employment in that 
State because of race, color, or national 
origin. In all the hearings which are 
talked about, there will not be found a 
scintilla of proof that there is discrimi- 
nation in Mississippi or in any other 
State of the deep South. I deny most 
emphatically any statement that there 
is discrimination in my State based on 
race or color. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Florida will permit me to make 
a reply to the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be allowed 
to yield for a few minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota, for the purpose stated, 
without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I do not 
want the able Senator from Mississippi 
to labor under the mistaken thought 
that I was in any sense attempting to 
convey the idea that there was discrimi- 
nation, insofar as employment is con- 
cerned, against any individual or group 
in the State of Mississippi. I do not be- 
lieve I made that statement, but, if I did, 
or if I left the impression that I was try- 
ing to convey such an idea, I do not want 
the matter to be left in that way. What 
I was answering was the argument of 
the very able Senator from Florida, and 
what I said was that what constituted a 
minority in one section of the United 
States might well constitute a majority 
in another section. I was not referring 
to discrimination in Mississippi against 
one group or class of people. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
I correctly understood the Senator from 
Minnesota, and, without recognizing any 
situation at all, or any State in which 
that is the case—and that would cer- 
tainly be possible—the position of the 
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Senator from Florida would be exactly 
the same in any such case. The ques- 
tion is whether the long hand of the 
Federal law should be extended to the 
point of regimentation of private busi- 
ness, seeking to assume control in such 
matters as the hiring and firing of an 
employee for reasons which seemed suf- 
ficient to the owner or manager of the 
business. I think that too few of the 
advocates of this legislation have given 
any consideration at all to this fact, 
which is an undoubted fact, that the 
quality which real executive ability dis- 
plays is not necessarily the ability to find 
@ person well qualified to serve, because 
generally the field is large. Executive 
ability shows itself best in the selection 
of people who can work together, who 
can work together and turn out a very 
much greater job together than they 
could if there were friction or misunder- 
standing between them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I can think of no 
greater disservice that could be done to 
a prospective employee than to allow 
him to be employed as a member of a 
personnel group in employment where 
the employer knew in advance that he 
could not possibly get along, that he 
could not possibly be happy, that he 
would not be fairly treated, or knew what 
would be even more to the point, that the 
employer himself did not trust that ap- 
plicant, did not trust that employee, or 
did not believe that he personally could 
get along with him. 

Mr. President, this matter of choosing 
employees goes so much further than the 
mere matter of looking for qualifications, 
as they do in civil service. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Before yielding to my 
friend I must add this additional 
thought. It seems to me that what the 
misguided friends and advocates of 
FEPC are doing is trying to set up a sort 
of grandiose civil-service operation, to 
operate in all the businesses of the Na- 
tion and to have the sole question, when- 
ever an applicant comes forward, this: 
Can he do this job? Is his training and 
experience such that he can do it under 
all possible circumstances, without ref- 
erence to what those circumstances or 
what those surroundings would be? 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Minnesota has been a successful gover- 
nor of his great State, and I know per- 
fectly well that his success and the fine 
record he left there, the splendid repu- 
tation which he bears there, is not con- 
fined simply to his finding men who 
could do the job, but the finding of men 
who, as his key men, his little cabinet, 
his appointees, men who made his record 
for him in large part, because, speaking 
from experience, I know that no gover- 
nor by himself can do very much of the 
hard work that has to be done; he chose 
men who could work with each other 
and who were sold on his philosophy, 
sold on the way he wanted to get things 
done, and who were not simply trained 
or experienced so that they should have 
been able to turn out a good job in that 
particular post. 

xXCVI——447 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator agree that the great underlying con- 
troversy here is whether we shall deprive 
the American people of a right inherent 
in citizenship, a right which is inherent 
in free men, which is the right of free- 
dom of association? Without that right 
there can be no such thing as human 
freedom in the United States. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. The Senator will recall 
that one of those who so ably debated the 
question on the floor, quoted two or three 
times from the words of Justice Bran- 
deis with reference to freedom to be let 
alone, freedom to do business as one sees 
fit, which is a freedom of incalculable 
value and benefit. Without it we would 
be no longer Americans. The advocates 
of this un-American measure seek to 
take away that right to be let alone in 
the handling of their own business, the 
selection of their employees and asso- 
ciates, They seek to deprive the Ameri- 
can people of a heritage which goes back 
before the foundation of this Nation, 
and it attaches itself to our form of law 
and of society. They want to make us 
over, I say, with all respect, to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], who has convictions, that I 
think he is wrong, just as he doubtless 
thinks the Senator from Florida is 
wrong, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that if the Congress of the 
United States has the power, under the 
Constitution, to pass a law infringing 
upon the right of freedom of association 
or freedom of employment, a great hoax 
has been perpetrated on the people of 
the country? We have been deceived. 
It is not a free country, if such a power 
is in the American Congress. Does the 
Senator agree with that statement? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree implicitly. I 
do not believe there is any such power. 
If there is such power, our founding 
fathers certainly never mentioned it or 
dreamt of it, and never sought to en- 
graft that sort of thing upon their em- 
ployment practices or their living prac- 
tices. They went forth as free men. 
They looked out on that great area, 
which has since become the great State 
of Minnesota, for individuals who were 
strong and sturdy and who would go 
with them to help make the land fruit- 
ful. They were looking for people with 
whom they could work. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. THYE. The very fact that the 
Senator and I are here is because some 
of our ancestors did not like the yoke 
under which they lived in their respec- 
tive communities and countries, and they 
were willing to face the hardships of 
crossing the ocean, in all its vastness, to 
come to America and blaze trails across 
the wilderness to establish homes and 
communities for the privilege of being 
free men and free women and for the 
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privilege of doing things in accordance 
with their own convictions. 

=a HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rec 

Mr. THYE. That is why the Senator 
and I are here, is it not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly right. When opportunities were 
offered, they were not parceled out 
among so many Catholics and so many 
Protestants, among so many white per- 
sons and so many colored persons, among 
so many English and so many Scotch 
persons. They were given to persons who 
were willing to stand by each other loy- 
ally. They settled together as friends 
and associates. They chose each the 
other, and they did not even think about 
such things as those which would be 
placed in dominant position by the pas- 
sage of this particular bill. The Senator 
has made out our case completely. We 
do not want to be dividing the sheep 
and the goats. I know the Senator from 
Minnesota does not try to parcel out the 
opportunities in connection with his 
broad farm lands in Minnesota, among 
particular groups. He is looking for men 
and women who can get the job done. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator has very ably 
stated the situation. We do not examine 
applicants for employment to see 
whether they have some individual char- 
acteristic. We choose an individual be- 
cause we think he can serve us best in 
the capacity in which he is employed. 
When we were blazing trails across the 
wilderness in this great land there was 
no question of employment discrimina- 
tion, because every hand was needed to 
do the job which lay before the early 
settlers. But today we are finding con- 
ditions a wee bit different in some of our 
densely populated areas. When the man 
is seeking the job there can be discrimi- 
nation. During the war years the job 
was seeking the man, and, therefore 
there was no discrimination, and the 
question was not nearly so acute as it 
was prior to World War II and as we 
can anticipate it at some future time. 

It does not make me happy to argue 
this particlar question with my friend 
from Florida, but inasmuch as I was 
drawn into it by the reference to the 
State legislature of Minnesota, I found 
myself compelled to try to defend my 
convictions, I am not attempting to be 
argumentative with the Senator from 
Florida. I was defending myself because 
the State of Minnesota, which I in part 
represent, was brought into the debate. 

I am very strong in my conviction 
that fair employment is a question which 
should be not only debated, but actually 
voted on, because, while it is not a tre- 
mendously important question in Minne- 
sota, I recognize that in some of the 
metropolitan areas in other States it is 
a very important question. In future 
years we may find it more acute than we 
have known it to be in the past. 

If I may impose a little more on the 
time of the able Senator from Florida, I 
should like to comment to this extent, 
that during the war years, when it was 
an easy matter for a disturbance to 
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break out in an industrial plant, or a 
war factory in metropolitan centers, I 
was sitting in the governors’ conference 
at Columbus, Ohio, with the Senator 
from Florida and with the Governor of 
Michigan, and other governors, when 
information came to the Governor of 
Michigan that a riot was taking place 
in one of the industrial centers of his 
State. He had to leave the governors’ 
conference so that he could be on hand 
at the point where the riot was taking 
place. 

After the conference I returned to my 
State and assembled a group of men and 
women, and said, “I do not want any 
such mob action to disrupt the normal 
functions of industries in my State.” I 
wanted their advice as to how we might 
organize to meet such a contingency, 
Out of that conference came the Inter- 
racial Commission, in which all classes 
of people and all religious beliefs were 
cemented in one organization. Very lit- 
tle disturbance occurred. We had a 
splendid record of labor achievement in 
Minnesota and in racial attitudes and 
feelings of persons towards one another. 
I was always grateful to those who 
helped me in bringing about the or- 
ganization of the Governors’ Interracial 
Commission. 

So I say to the Senator from Florida 
that while I know it is a problem to the 
Senator and to other Senators in South- 
ern States, I feel that it is a question 
which we should be able to answer. If 
we cannot find the answer in the bill 
which is before us, let us amend it into 
such a form that there can be no race 
discrimination, so that a man who was 
born with a certain color of skin shall not 
be denied that which another man is per- 
mitted to have. That is my conviction. 

I am one who was born of immigrants, 
and whose way was noteasy. Icould not 
speak the language of the land when I 
first entered public school. I could not 
speak the language that was spoken at 
school. Consequently I suffered much in 
the way of being ribbed, kidded, and 
mimicked, until I mastered the lan- 
guage. Perhaps I am somewhat sensi- 
tive about the man who cannot meet the 
circumstances and the environment in 
which he finds himself. He may not be 
able immediately to fit himself into the 
working conditions that exist in a plant. 
However, if we give him an opportunity 
he will fit himself into the plant and into 
the working conditions. While he may 
not be qualified today, if we help him, 
give him the opportunity, he will become 
qualified. It is for that reason that I 
have such strong convictions about FEPC 
legislation. Unless a man is given the 
opportunity to demonstrate his willing- 
ness, desire, and intelligence to learn he 
will never get there. He will be on a 
different level for all time to come, and 
so will his children. t is for that reason 
that I enter into debate even with one 
whom I so highly respect and like as I 
do the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. May 
I say that the Senator may be correct in 
his view that there was no discrimina- 
tion in his good State in the early days. 
I suspect that the forefathers of the 
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13,000 Indians who are still in his State 
might have debated the subject with 
him. I remember as well as he the mat- 
ter of the calling of the distinguished 
former Governor of Michigan from the 
governors’ conference to handle the riot 
in Detroit. We who gathered at the 
Governors’ conference knew that the 
riot had not happened because the white 
people or the colored people in Detroit 
wanted it to happen. We knew it did not 
happen because there was no law in De- 
troit. It happened in the face of the law. 
These things always happen in the face 
of the law. They cannot be solved by 
purely legal technique. The good Sen- 
ator from Minesota knows that perfectly 
well. 

We people in the South, as other 
people in the Nation, have been striving 
with all the strength we command to 
solve peaceably and with good will and 
understanding the problems which exist 
in our part of the country. We have 
gone a long, long way in solving them. 
As long as the Senator has mentioned 
the matter of violence, I should like to 
invite his attention to the fact that the 
sum total of violence which has occurred, 
all of which we deplore, in this field in 
the Southeastern States in recent years, 
does not begin to equal, in terms of indi- 
viduals whose lives were taken or people 
who were hurt and sent to the hospital, 
to what has happened in areas of the 
country farther north. The Senator 
mentioned the riot in Detroit. My recol- 
lection is that 34 lives were lost and 
something over 500 people taken to the 
hospital. That same year in the Harlem 
riot five lives were lost and some 500 
people were taken to the hospital. In 
more recent times, as the Senator will 
recall, we have had the so-called Peeks- 
kill riot in New York. That riot did not 
happen because there was no law. 
Sometimes these things break out in the 
very face of the law. There is a good 
deal of the human in all of us. A law 
goes as far as it can in keeping down or 
preventing grotesque manifestations of 
human hatred, but those manifestations 
are not entirely eliminated by any law. 
So it was with the recent riot in Harlem 
on the night after the convicted Com- 
munists were released on bail. Quite a 
number of policemen of the city of New 
York, who were simply trying to main- 
tair. order, had to be taken to the hospi- 
tal. In addition, a great amount of 
property was destroyed, and many 
people were hurt. In those parts of the 
country where many fewer Negroes—to 
speak of one particular minority—are 
present than are found in other parts of 
the country, and where people look with 
as much aversion as we in the South 
look on such things, there has been vast- 
ly more trouble and vastly more deaths, 
more injuries, and there has been vastly 
more trouble of the type that I have just 
been mentioning a while ago than oc- 
curred throughout the southland. 

Mr. President, before leaving this 
point, let me remind the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota that down in 
our part of the country, where some 
45,000,000 people reside—from Kansas 
City to Miami, and from Baltimore to 
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the Rio Grande—of those 45,000,000 
about 34,000,000 are of the same color 
as the Senator and myself, and about 
11,000,000 are human beings, our breth- 
ren, who happen to be of a different 
color. We are having a better per- 
formance in the field of violence than 
is being hai anywhere else in the 
country. I say it would be a fatal 
blunder, even though it may be a well- 
intended movement, to try to put the 
dominant hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment into this matter of employment 
practices and the kindred matters which 
go along with it and are part of this 
problem, which I had intended to men- 
tion a little later. We are making tre- 
mendous progress, and we are making it 
rapidly. We want to make it without 
intervention and without interruption 
and without having the hand of the Fed- 
eral law come in. It is a hand which 
does not understand our problem. We 
would not attempt to tell the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota how to 
handle the 13,000 Indians in his State. 
We do not know anything about those 
problems, Nor would we undertake to 
tell the good people of New Mexico how 
to handle their Mexicans, or the Cali- 
fornians how to handle their orientals. 
Neither would we undertake to tell the 
people of New York State how to handle 
their manifold minorities, which when 
added up, almost constitute a majority. 
We are content to let them handle their 
own problems. We know that they will 
handle them soundly and in accordance 
with the best American traditions and 
customs. We do not believe it to be 
sound government or sound planning to 
have someone sitting here in the clois- 
tered Senate of the United States, who 
knows nothing at all about the juxta- 
position of 11,000,000 people of one color 
with 34,000,000 people of another color 
in every town, hamlet, and community 
in the Southland, to try to assert his 
judgment, as in the case of the Senator 
from Minnesota, for example, based upon 
his limited personal experience. I do 
not believe the Senator from Minnesota 
would. wish to impose his judgment in a 
a field which we know to be one of the 
most difficult fields offered in human re- 
lations and which must be solved by 
human minds. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Florida yield 
to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, without taking the Senator from 
Florida from the floor I want to an- 
nounce that tomorrow, immediately 
after we get through with the routine 
business which plagues every session of 
the Senate, I expect to make a motion 
to bring up for consideration Senate 
Resolution 253, which deals with Re- 
organization Plan No. 7. I understand 
that motion is not debatable. So I give 
notice that I shall make such a motion 
tomorrow. 

Time for consideration of reorganiza- 
tion plans is running out very rapidly. 
As I understand we must conclude action 
with respect to the various plans by May 
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23. I understand furthermore that the 
Senate has entered into a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on Friday 
the 18th with respect to cloture. 
There may be other votes had on 
the 18th. So the last day on which 
we may be able to consider reorganiza- 
tion plans will be Monday, May 22. 
Four resolutions dealing with reorgani- 
zation plans have been reported from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It is my hope that the Sen- 
ate can dispose of Senate Resolution 253 
which relates to Reorganization Plan No. 
7, and Senate Resolution 256 which re- 
lates to Reorganization Plan No. 11. I 
do not believe the debate will take much 
time tomorrow. I do not expect to speak 
for more than an hour. I do not be- 
lieve more than an hour and a half 
will be required for the affirmative 
side of the question. I presume those 
speaking on the negative side will re- 
quire about the same amount of time. 
So perhaps we can act on several of the 
resolutions tomorrow. 

The two other Senate resolutions which 
were reported from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce will 
probably not require so much time as the 
first two to which I referred. I think 
we ought to be able to dispose of all those 
resolutions tomorrow. I hope we can do 
so, because on Monday similar resolu- 
tions will be brought before the Senate 
for consideration, and as I stated, it is 
my understanding that the deadline is 
the 23d of May. Such resolutions have a 
high status of preference. I simply want- 
ed to call the Senate’s attention to the 
fact that it was my intention to move to 
bring up two resolutions for considera- 
tion tomorrow. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, while 
the distinguished majority and minority 
leaders are present I should like to an- 
nounce that it is the present intention of 
the four sponsors of Senate Resolution 
263 disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 4, relating to the Department of 
Agriculture, to move to consider that res- 
olution, if we can secure the floor, im- 
mediately after the cloture vote has been 
had on Friday, regardless of the outcome 
of that vote. 

I may say that I had hoped to have a 
chance to discuss the matter with the 
distinguished majority leader in particu- 
lar. When I took the fioor this afternoon 
the Senator from Illinois had not re- 
turned to the Chamber; at least that was 
my information. I simply wanted to ad- 
vise him and the distinguished minority 
leader likewise, that it is the intention of 
the sponsors of the resolution, who in- 
clude the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Trye], the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Jonnston], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], and myself, to 
move to take up Senate Resolution 263 
on Friday. The Senators I have named 
are the joint sponsors of that particular 
resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did I understand the 
Senator to say that he intended to move 
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to bring up the resolution for considera- 
tion after the vote was taken on Friday? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is our inten- 
tion. I may say that it is not our inten- 
tion to try to hold the Senate in session 
for a 10-hour debate. Quite the con- 
trary. We simply feel that Friday, after 
the vote on the cloture motion, is an ac- 
ceptable time to move the consideration 
of the Senate resolution. We believe it 
to be a timely occasion for consideration 
of such a motion. I hope the distin- 
guished majority leader will feel that 
that is in line with a policy which he 
can approve. I regret that I have not 
had an opportunity to discuss the matter 
with him previously. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may state my position 
as one of the cosponsors of the resolution 
pertaining to Reorganization Plan No. 4? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. It was my hope that the 
resolution could be considered in the 
forepart of next week, either Monday or 
on Tuesday, I will say to the able Senator 
from Florida, for the reason that I had 
intended to ask leave of the Senate to be 
absent on Friday afternoon beginning 
possibly at 3 or 4 o'clock; I am scheduled 
to attend a meeting that evening. It 
was my hope that we might consider Re- 
organization Plan No. 4 on Monday or 
Tuesday of next week, rather on Friday 
of this week. If it is considered on Fri- 
day, it would be most embarrassing to 
me. I would either have to cancel my 
engagement or forego taking part in dis- 
cussion of the resolution on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not care to make the decision alone, as 
I am only one of four sponsors of the 
resolution. I have discussed the matter 
with two other sponsors of the measure. 
I had not seen the Senator from Min- 
nesota. I thought the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] had conferred 
with him. It was the expectation to 
move that the resolution be taken up 
on Friday evening, and then to have 
consideration of it go over and that it 
be the pending business, if the motion 
were to prevail, when the Senate re- 
sumed its session on Monday. That 
was the expectation, 

Mr. THYE. If the resolution can be 
taken up when the Senate convene on 
Monday it will be more convenient for 
me. However, I do not want my desires 
or wishes to influence the Senate. If the 
resolution were to be considered on Fri- 
day it would be embarrassing for me if 
the debate lasted a long time on the 
resolution dealing with Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 and the vote came late Fri- 
day evening. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ido not believe there 
can be any debate at all on the motion 
to consider the resolution. That motion 
is to be made as soon as the vote on the 
cloture petition is disposed of. It is my 
hope that it will be acceptable to the 
majority leader that whatever is the re- 
sult of the vote on the cloture petition, 
the resolution may go over and be the 
pending business on Monday when the 
Senate convenes, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. It may be necessary for 
the Senate to hold some night sessions 
in order to make proper determination 
of all the Senate resolutions which have 
been reported disapproving reorganiza- 
tion plans. I do not know how many 
such resolutions have been reported, but 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son] has just stated that he expects to 
move to take up for consideration two 
resolutions tomorrow, and that two oth- 
ers have been reported from his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, if all the resolutions 
which may come before the Senate dis- 
approving the various reorganization 
plans presented by the President of the 
United States are agreed to, we will wind 
up, as we always do with respect to reor- 
ganization, with no reorganization at all. 
It is my hope that with respect to most 
of the plans we may follow the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission, 
Apparently there is going to be contro- 
versy with respect to seven or eight of 
the plans. I shall do all I can to see to 
it that reorganization is accomplished in 
line with what the Hoover Commission 
has recommended and in line with the 
plans sent to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent. The resolutions may require some 
debate, and we may have to hold some 
night sessions. If there is going to be 
any debate, and apparently there is, on 
the resolution referred to by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], which he 
expects to move that the Senate proceed 
to consider on Friday, I should like to 
have that debate proceeded with, to see 
if we cannot complete action on the reso- 
lution Friday evening, because, as was 
said a moment ago by the Senator, the 
time is getting rather late for the final 
disposition of all these matters. 

So I should hope perhaps to get that 
resolution out of the way Friday after- 
noon when we conclude action on the 
cloture petition. Practically all Mem- 
bers of the Senate will be here at that 
time; probably there will never be a time 
when more Members of the Senate will 
be present than on Friday, at 1 o’clock. 
Certainly it would not be too strenuous 
for Senators to hold a night session at 
that time, because we have not held a 
single night session since the question 
of the FEPC bill has been before us. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield, to per- 
mit me to ask a question of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided I may obtain unanimous 
consent to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
the majority leader whether he means 
that if the Senate does proceed to con- 
sider the FEPC bill, it will be set aside 
on Friday in order that the reorganiza- 
tion plan resolutions of disapproval may 
be considered at that time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, no. The Senate will 
vote on the cloture petition at 1 o’clock 
on Friday, and of course the length of 
the proceedings at that time will depend 
on the number of votes which are had. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 
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Mr. LUCAS. If 64 Senators do not 
vote in favor of invoking cloture, we 
probably will continue the debate. How- 
ever, of course a motion will be in order 
to lay aside the pending motion, as has 
already been done in the case of the two 
resolutions of disapproval of other reor- 
ganization plans. I assume that Sena- 
tors who favor the disapproval of the 
other reorganization plans which have 
been mentioned have the votes to have 
the Senate set aside the FEPC at any 
time they wish to have that done. I 
will not agree to any unanimous-consent 
request to have that done; if such reso- 
lutions of disapproval of reorganization 
plans are taken up at that time, such 
action will have to be taken by means of 
the adoption of a motion to lay aside 
the FEPC. 

However, I will not agree to permit 
the consideration of FEPC to stand in the 
way of obtaining action between now and 
midnight of the 23d of May upon the res- 
olutions of disapproval of the reorgani- 
zation plans which have been mentioned, 
even if we have to hold night sessions 
in order to do so, as I said a moment 
ago. ; 

Mr. WHERRY. The point about which 
I asked—I think my question has been 
answered—was that no Senator is as- 
suming now that the debate on FEPC 
will terminate if the cloture petition is 
rejected; and I assume that unless that 
does occur, the present intention is to 
press on with FEPC, even though the 
resolutions of disapproval of the reor- 
ganization plans might be taken up tem- 
porarily and the FEPC might be laid 
aside for that purpose, if the attempt 
to invoke cloture on the FEPC motion 
is successful. 

Mr. LUCAS. Even though we might 
fail in the effort to invoke cloture on the 
motion to have the Senate consider the 
FEPC bill, that will not mean that we 
shall cease the debate on it. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, let 
me say that I hope we will continue the 
debate. I hope we will continue the 
debate and will defeat any filibuster, if 
the debate develops into a filibuster. 
Let us stay here and decide once and 
for all whether we can or cannot obtain 
the required two-thirds vote in favor of 
taking up the FEPC bill on a cloture 
petition. Let us try this issue. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, that is 
very brave of the Senator from Michi- 
gan. I appreciate the position he takes, 
and I heartily agree that we certainly 
should do all we can to obtain 64 votes 
in favor of having the Senate consider 
the FEPC bill. I take it that, if the Sena- 
tor from Michigan had his way, that 
would mean that if we could not obtain 
64 affirmative votes, under the present 
rule, we would remain here until we did 
obtain them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, let me say that I 
will stay with him. 

Mr. LUCAS. Just 
please. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield further. 


one moment, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida permit a further 
observation by me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a further 
observation by the majority leader. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, all of us 
know that, under the rule, amendments 
can be submitted to the FEPC bill, once 
it is taken up. All of us know that each 
Senator has a right to speak twice on 
every amendment. Therefore, if we can 
not obtain sufficient votes to invoke clo- 
ture, we could be here all summer long, 
and even up to Christmas. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the way to 
get action. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I know that is the 
way to get action; and í found out how 
those on the other side of the aisle in 
the Eightieth Congress got it in the 
same way, when they stayed in session 
such a long time but did not get any- 
thing so far as FEPC is concerned. Now 
they are telling me to have the Senate 
stay here all fall. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We are just offer- 
ing the aid of Senators on this side of 
the aisle. 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lucas to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 
1728) to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, religion, or 
national origin. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

I regret to have to decline to yield fur- 
ther, but for the last 3 hours I have been 
trying to finish my speech. There have 
been a great many questions by other 
Senators. I hope the Senate can indulge 
me for perhaps 20 minutes more, in order 
that I may conclude my remarks. 

Mr. President, I had reached the point 
of the unsound governmental policy of 
catering to minorities, which was one of 
the matters which gave great concern to 
the legislatures of the 13 States which 
knocked down proposals for State 
FEPC’s; and I think the same consider- 
ation applies to any proposed Federal 
legislation on the subject. I shall not 
dwell longer upon that point. 

The next point which I found was of 
grave concern was the matter of creat- 
ing a new, expensive, far-reaching and 
multi-peopled bureaucracy to rove from 
one end of a State to the other in an 
effort to do some key-hole exploring of 
all the businesses of the State, to de- 
termine whether or not there was some- 
thing which needed attention in each 
business in the State. 

I think we cannot too greatly empha- 
size that particular point. I believe that 
the members of the legislatures of the 19 
States which have knocked down FEPC 
proposals are greatly concerned about 
that particular one, and I believe that 
the Members of the Senate of the United 
States are greatly concerned about it. 
I suspect that there is not a Member of 
the Senate who did not in his campaign 
urge the necessity for cutting down and 
getting rid of governmental bureaus and 
commissions, and not creating new ones. 
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Yet here it is proposed to create a large 
bureaucracy with far-reaching implica- 
tions and with long rolls of personnel, 
extending to all parts of the United 
States. 

Of course, the same point was made in 
the State legislature debates. It is true 
that the bureaucracy for this purpose in 
the States would be smaller in size; but 
from the standpoint of the size of the 
individual State and its ability to carry 
the expense of such personnel, it would 
be no whit smaller than the bureaucracy 
and the personnel to be created under the 
proposed Federal legislation for FEPC. 

The next point which was considered 
in the State legislatures was the ques- 
tion of the apparent willingness of the 
people who were sponsors of this sort 
of proposed legislation to let it be en- 
forced by the pressure of the minority 
groups, not by law. In the case of the 
eight States which have FEPC laws, we 
have not been able to find a single case 
which has gone to the courts. The advo- 
cates of this legislative proposal plead 
like angels trumpet-tongued for the en- 
actment of this proposed legislation on 
that ground. 

It seems to those of us who oppose the 
enactment of legislation of this type that 
there are two things which must be re- 
membered in connection with that sort 
of situation: First, that that kind of 
situation will not exist in a State where 
there is real opposition to FEPC; that 
FEPC has been created, conceivably, 
only, in the States where the minority 
problem is a great and a pressing one 
and where the minority groups are them- 
selvcs large and important. Of course, 
the point does not apply in the case of 
those particular States. 

However, in the case of other States 
which have voted against FEPC legisla- 
tive proposals, certainly there would be 
court trials and court appeals; and we 
would hope there would be, because only 
in that way, if such legislative proposals 
were enacted, could we knock down this 
un-American proposal which threatens 
the lives and liberties of all the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, one of the things which 
gave greatest concern to the people of 
the States, I may say, was the very clear 
statement that the purchasing power of 
a community, the power of criticism by 
the people of a community, the power of 
minorities in turning the community 
groups and the civic efforts against any- 
one who did not seek to comply with such 
a State law, was being used, and was 
being used heavily. Mr. President, that 
is not the way to enforce a law, and it is 
no way for lawmakers to attempt to pro- 
ceed. They should not attempt to sub- 
ject their people to that sort of pres- 
sure, because when a law hits deep down 
into the traditions of this country and 
proposes to fly in the face of vital tradi- 
tions and to strike down important in- 
herited rights, we hope there will be 
many Americans and many American 
businesses who will make it a matter of 
first importance to apply the tests of the 
courts, and of all the courts which can 
be reached, to the weighing of such legis- 
lation, which we believe to be unconsti- 
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tutional, un-American, unwise, and not 
at all framed in accordance with the 
ideology of our fathers. 

Mr. President, that brings me down 
to the next point, which I found of such 
importance in the California debate 
and in the decisions made there in the 
California Legislature following the re- 
port of the California legislative com- 
mittee on un-American activities. The 
Senate will remember that that report 
showed at length that more than half 
of the 63 persons who were active in 
sponsoring the initiated measure for 
FEPC in California were known to be 
Communists. The Senate will remem- 
ber that the reports of the Library of 
Congress upon this subject showed con- 
clusively that after that time and since 
that time there has really been no 
serious consideration given to any FEPC 
proposal in California, because, at last, 
they understood out there that this 
scheme had its rise in communism, and 
in Communist philosophy, and that the 
actors, the agitators in California were 
themselyes Communists in great de- 
gree—more than half, as I say, of the 63 
men and women who comprised the very 
active committee which sponsored that 
initiated measure, 

Mr. President, there has recently been 
a revival of the interest of scholars in 
this subject, in the fact that the original 
impetus in this field came from a Com- 
munist platform and came from Com- 
munist philosophy. Senators will recall 
that the able columnist, Mr. Arthur 
Krock, in an article printed in the New 
York Times, May 11, dealt with the 
speech made by our distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BENTON] some days ago 
on this motion. I shall not read that 
column of Mr. Krock’s at length at this 
time, but I ask that it be included in the 
Recor, as a part of my remarks, at this 
place. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of May 11, 1950] 
In THE NaTION—SENATOR BENTON’S ARGU- 
MENT FOR THE FEPC 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 10—Senator BENTON, 
of Connecticut, speaking yesterday in favor 
of the administration's bill to provide Federal 
penalties for industrial employers and labor 
unions in all the 48 States who are found 
guilty by a Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission of racial or religious discrimination, 
said several times that “the big issue is 
s 077a justice for our own citizens in our 
own land.” But for the many who doubt 
that a compulsory Federal statute is the right 
or the constitutional way to effect that jus- 
tice, Mr. BENTON stressed two other argu- 
ments of the type politicians call “practical.” 

1. He said “our failure to live up to our 
democratic preachments on civil rights for 
all Americans regardless of race, religion, 
color, or national origin, contributes most 
of the poisonous, tremendous, and terrible 
effectiveness of Soviet propaganda against 
this Nation in the world.” Hence, he said, 
passage of this bill would not only be a 
master stroke in foreign policy but one 
acutely necessary. 

2. Mr. BENTON’s second practical argument 
was that “more than 98 percent of all enter- 
prises in the United States employ fewer 
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than 50 persons,” and “there are not as many 
2 in the South as I would wish 

* © who employ more than 50 persons.” 
AU, the law would operate in a small area 
of the industrial economy: “Without the de- 
velopment of the modern corporation it may 
be questioned whether this legislation would 
be needed.” 


GRIST FOR BOTH MILLS 


In making these statements Mr. Benton 
exposed two features of the administration 
bill which opponents have found especially 
vulnerable. They do not see disproof of their 
belief that the measure is unconstitutional, 
and bad domestic public policy as well, in 
the statement that these should be waived 
in the interest of our foreign policy, as Mr. 
BENTON and others evaluate it. And Sena- 
tor ConNnaLLy remarked that a bill of such 
high idealistic professions that exempts “98 
percent of all enterprises in the United 
States” is either a sham or is intended as 
the outrider for another bill which will affect 
all employers. Senator BENTON’s percent- 
ages, and the history of all sumptuary legis- 
lation with a modest beginning (such as the 
local-option laws that became Nation-wide 
prohibition), certainly support Mr. Con- 
NALLY’s observation. 

Mr. BENTON also said: 

“The Soviet radio tells the Russian people 
land others] that our Constitution was writ- 
ten by representatives of exploiting classes 
and does not truly guarantee civil rights; 
that our Congress * * * one of their 
favorite targets“ * permits the mi- 
nority to prevail ‘because of the poll tax and 
the filibuster.’” 

This led Senator RUssELL, of Georgia, to 
observe: 

“I hope the Senator from Connecticut does 
not advocate that we should repeal the Con- 
stitution because the Communists have been 
putting out a good deal of false propaganda 
about it.” 

Of course, Mr. Benton did not advocate 
this, But to those who object to the FEPC 
bill on constitutional and public-policy 
grounds this is a logical extension of his 
argument that the bill should be judged 
largely on his contention that its approval 
would destroy a most effective segment of 
Soviet propaganda. 


A CHOICE OF METHODS 


As is nearly always the case when people 
differ fundamentally on an issue, and differ 
on principle, the reasons given by Mr. BEN- 
TON for passing the compulsory FEPC bill 
seemed to the opposition to fortify its objec- 
tions. This was true not only of the argu- 
ments and answers cited above but of his 
description how vigorously the State Depart- 
ment is meeting the propaganda he would 
legislate against and how firmly the Supreme 
Court has upheld civil rights. 

He said the Voice of America broadcasts, 
which he proposes greatly to expand, have 
made “most effective use of material on 
favorable racial developments in the United 
States. Our broadcasting,” he said, “has re- 
ported the truth about our progress in this 
field, about the President's civil-rights pro- 
gram, about the historical background of our 
race relations, about the opposition of our 
most prominent Negro leaders to the Com- 
munist system, and also about the great 
civil-rights decisions of our Supreme Court.” 

To Mr. Benton this supports his argument 
that the FEPC bill should be passed to put 
a clincher on these activities. But to those 
who disapprove of the bill on law and prin- 
ciple it is proof that this particular Soviet 
propaganda is being dealt with effectively— 
the Senator said so—and in the right way, 
and will be more effective when his expan- 
sionist program is adopted. 

The origin of the modern drive for this 
legislation in the United States is also cer- 
tain to play a part in the Senate debate. 
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According to available records, a detailed 
demand for the FEPC and other antidiscrimi- 
nation laws in behalf of Negroes first ap- 
peared in the Communist Party platform of 
1928 and was published on page 6 of the 
Daily Worker of May 26 in that year. But, 
since then, the CIO, and citizens’ groups 
with no possible link to communism, have 
adopted most of this program, broadened it 
to cover other minorities, and given it its 
present political strength. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I call particular at- 
tention to the last paragraph of Mr. 
Krock’s column, which reads as follows: 

The origin of the modern drive for this 
legislation in the United States is also cer- 
tain to play a part in the Senate debate. 
According to available records, a detailed 
demand for the FEPC and other antidis- 
crimination laws in behalf of Negroes first 
appeared in the Communist Party platform 
of 1928 and was published on page 6 of 
the Daily Worker of May 26 in that year. 
But, since then the CIO and citizens’ groups 
with no possible link to communism have 
adopted most of this program, broadened it 
to cover other minorities, and given it its 
present political strength. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not at the moment. 
I shall be glad to yield when I complete 
this point. 

In spite of the fact that the CIO has 
come in and adopted this, in spite of 
the well-known fact that the CIO has 
tried to purge itself of Communists, 
nothing can change the completely irréf- 
utable fact that this particular ven- 
ture has its roots in and springs directly 
from a plank of the Communist national 
platform of 1928. 

We requested the Library of Congress, 
if possible, to get up for us the Commu- 
nist platform of that year, and we find 
that it was published in pamphlet form, 
which we have here. We found also that 
the page of the Daily Worker which was 
referred to by Mr. Krock was available, 
so that we asked for the making of a 
photostatic copy of that particular page, 
so that there might be placed in the 
Record this long catalog of declara- 
tions of policy, platform declarations on 
the part of the Communist Party in 1928 
as a basis for its campaign, which was 
aimed directly at winning the Negro 
vote. 

I am going to ask at this time that 
that portion of the article dealing with 
the Negro question be included in the 
Record at this time as a part of my 
remarks. That would begin with the 
words “Oppression of the Negroes,” in 
column 5 of page 6 of the Daily Worker 
of Saturday, May 26, 1928, and would 
extend over into column 6, down to the 
heading “The foreign-born workers.” 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the article referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OPPRESSION OF THE NEGROES 


American white imperialism oppresses in 
the most terrific way the 10,000,000 Negroes 
who constitute not less than one-tenth of the 
total population. White capitalist preju- 
dice considers the Negroes as a lower race, 
as the born servants of the lofty white mas- 
ters. The racial caste sytem is a funda- 
mental feature of the social, industrial and 
political organization of this country. The 
Communist Party declares that it considers 
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itself not only the party of the working 
class but also the champion of the Negroes 
as an oppressed race and especially the or- 
ganizer of the Negro working-class elements, 
The Communist Party is the party of the 
liberation of the Negro race from all white 
oppression. 

There is a “new Negro” in process of de- 
velopment. The social composition of the 
Negro race is changing. Formerly the Negro 
was the cotton farmer in the South and 
domestic help in the North. The indus- 
trialization of the South, the concentration 
of a new Negro working class population in 
the big cities of the East and North, and 
the entrance of the Negroes into the basic 
industries on a mass scale have changed the 
whole social composition of the Negro race. 
The appearance of a genuine Negro indus- 
trial proletariat creates an organizing force 
for the whole Negro race; furnishes a new 
working class leadership to all Negro race 
movements, and strengthens immensely the 
fighting possibilities for the emancipation of 
the race. 

The Negro tenant and share farmers of the 
South are still, despite all the pompous 
phrases about freeing the slaves, in the 
status of virtual slavery. They have not 
the slightest prospect of ever acquiring pos- 
session of the land on which they work. 
By means of an usurious credit system they 
are chained to the plantation owners as 
securely as chattel slaves. Peonage and con- 
tract labor are the fate of the Negro cotton 
farmer. The landowners, who are at the 
same time the merchants and the govern- 
ment of the South, rule over the Negroes 
with a merciless dictatorship. 

There is the most dishonest and dis- 
graceful “gentlemen’s agreement” between 
the two capitalist parties against the politi- 
cal rights of the Negroes. The famous 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the 
Constitution amount but to a scrap of paper, 
They were never carried out for a moment. 
The Supreme Court has upheld all State 
laws wt .ch disfranchised the Negroes. Sheer 
force prevents the Negro from exercising his 
so-called political rights. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has never made any attempt to re- 
duce the representation of those Southern 
States which violate the Constitution, as 
section 2 of the fourteenth amendment 
of the Constitution provides. The Republi- 
can Party, the party of Lincoln, has sunk so 
low that it has provided for measures to 
‘segregate the Negro delegates to its 1928 Kan- 
sas City nominating convention.- Lynch law 
is the hold over the Negroes. The terror of 
the Ku Klux Klan is the constitution for 
the Negroes. They are burned alive, whipped 
to death, hunted to death with dogs in the 
name of white civilization. 

There is a general segregation policy 
against the Negro race. Separate residential 
sections; Jim Crow cars; separate schools 
for Negro children; exclusion from white 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, and railway 
waiting rooms; exclusion of Negroes from 
juries which try Negroes. Negro teachers 
cannot teach in white schools. The white 
masters try to reduce the Negroes to illiteracy. 
According to the 1920 white census, there 
were 4 percent illiterates among the whites 
and 22.9 percent among the Negroes. The 
Southern States spend hardly any money for 
the education of Negro children, but provide 
lavishly for the education of the children of 
the white. 

In the cotton States the Negro farmers live 
in shacks together with their animals. In the 
cities the Negroes do the unskilled, the most 
disagreeable, most hazardous work and are 
crowded into the worst sections of the city. 
The death rate of the Negroes is much higher 
than that of the whites. In 1925 it was 11.1 
per thousand for the whites and 18.2 for the 
Negroes. 

The southern plantation owners and their 
government have tried to keep the Negro 
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farmers and agricultural workers in the 
southern cotton fields by force. But even 
their brutal terror has not been able to check 
the mighty migration from these cotton 
plantations to the industrial centers of the 
Northern and Eastern States. This migration 
is an unarmed, Spartacan uprising against 
slavery and oppression by a capitalist and 
feudal oligarchy. 

The Negro fied from the South, but what 
has he found in the North? He has found 
in the company towns and industrial cities 
of the North and East a wage slavery no bet- 
ter than the contract labor in the South. He 
has found crowded, unsanitary slums. He 
has exchanged the old segregation for a new 
segregation. He is doing the most dangerous, 
worst-paid work in the steel, coal, and pack- 
ing industries. He has found the racial 
prejudices of a narrow, white labor aristoc- 
racy, which refuses to recognize the unskilled 
Negro worker as its equal. He has found the 
treachery of the bureaucracy of the A. F. of L. 
which refuses to organize the Negroes into 
trade unions. The lynchings of the South 
are replaced by the race riots of the East. 
The employing class tries to arouse the racial 
hatred and prejudice of the white workers 
against the Negro workers with the sinister 
aim to split and divide the ranks of the work- 
ing class. 

The Communist Party considers it as its 
historic duty to unite all workers regardiess 
of their color against the common enemy, 
against the master class. The Negro race 
must understand that capitalism means 
racial oppression and communism means so- 
cial and racial equality. 


DEMANDS 
1. Abolition of the whole system of race 
discrimination. Full racial equality. 
2. Abolition of all laws which result in 
segregation of Negroes. Abolition of all Jim 
Crow laws. The law shall forbid all discrimi- 


nation against Negroes in selling or renting 
houses, 


3. Abolition of all laws which disenfran- 
chise the Negroes on the ground of color. 

4. Abolition of laws forbidding inter-mar- 
riage of persons of different races, 

5. Abolition of all laws and public admin- 
istration measures which prohibit, or in prac- 
tice prevent, Negro children or youth from at- 
tending general public schools or universities. 

6. Full and equal admittance of Neyroes 
to all railway station waiting rooms, restau- 
rants, hotels, and theaters. 1 

7. The War and Navy Departments of the 
United States Government should abolish all 
Jim Crow distinctions in the Army and 
Navy. 

8. Immediate removal of all restrictions 
in all trade unions against the membership 
of Negro workers. 

9. Equal opportunity for employment, 
wages, hours, and working conditions for 
Negro and white workers. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely want to read the ninth demand in 
that platform—that platform which 
covers almost every conceivable demand 
that the ultra left people have been mak- 
ing in this field—and which is said by 
Mr. Krock and which is reported by in- 
vestigators to be the fountainhead and 
source, the suggestive source from which 
FEPC planks have since come, and from 
which EPC programs have been evolved 
and suggested to States, and now finally 
have come on the agenda of the National 
Congress. That plank, No. 9, under the 
heading “Demands” reads simply as 
follows: 

Equal opportunity for employment, wages, 


hours, and working conditions for Negro 
and white workers, 
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Mr. President, Mr. Krock says the in- 
vestigators and research men say it 
seems to be definitely established that 
that is the source from which FEPC 
legislation has grown. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
allow me to complete this part of my 
talk, then I will yield. That does not 
mean necessarily that the particular 
program would have to be bad, simply 
because the Communists suggested it, 
but it means that it comes from their 
philosophy, that they claim paternity, 
as they have repeatedly, in the Daily 
Worker, that that paternity is recog- 
nized by such writers as Mr. Arthur 
Krock, that paternity was recognized by 
the California Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities of the California Legisla- 
ture, and that, following that declara- 
tion, Communists generally have been 
active in the promotion of FEPC, just as 
was shown in the case of the California 
activity, that over 30 of the active mem- 
bers of 63 on the committee there which 
was sponsoring FEPC as a constitutional 
measure were themselves Communists 
and in the communistic effort. 

That does not at all mean that every- 
one who has sponsored FEPC or who is 
now sponsoring FEPC has the remotest 
idea of supporting anything which is 
communistic. It does not mean at all 
that the Senator from Florida is charg- 
ing that everyone who is supporting 
FEPC is communistic; quite the contrary, 

Let me make this very clear. This 
whole program that is related in that 
part of the Communist platform which 
has already been placed in the RECORD, 
radicalism of the worst sort, has the ear- 
marks of destructive effort, which will 
make itself felt in every part of the Na- 
tion and upon every part of our United 
States Government, both at the Federal 
level and at the State and local levels, 
and we might as well know, when we are 
seriously considering bringing up such 
legislation as this, this is the source from 
which it comes. Not only does it come 
from that source, but it has had active 
lip service and active foot service from 
that source ever since it sprung full- 
oe from Communist brains back in 
1928. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should merely 
like to invite the Senator’s attention to 
a statement—and I shall pose it in the 
form of a question—since the Senator is 
referring to the source of the idea of 
FEPC. On page 5 of the report of the 
bill, S. 1728, at the middle of the page, 
there is a statement by the Most Rever- 
end Francis J. Haas, bishop of Grand 
Rapids, a noted Catholic clergyman, who, 
in a letter in 1947 to the chairman of the 
committee that was holding hearings on 
FEPC, said: 
us earnestly hope that this bill will become 

W. 

I offer no lengthy comment on the under- 
lying principle of the bill; that is, that all 
American citizens are equal, and that all are 
entitled to have their right to equal oppor- 
tunity protected by law. To me both as an 
American citizen and as a Catholic bishop 
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this principle needs no supporting argument, 
Equality is among our most treasured Ameri- 
can possessions, as it is a central doctrine of 
Christian faith, which proclaims that all men 
are equal before God, made equal before Him 
through His Divine Son, Jesus Christ. 


May I refer also to the Senator with a 
request for his comment the remark of 
the Catholic bishop, the Most Reverend 
Bernard J. Sheil, of Chicago, who said: 

I conclude by stating that in Paul's letter 
to the Corinthians he said: 

“Ye are neither Jews nor Gentiles, neither 
bond nor free: Ye are all one in Jesus Christ 
our Lord.“ 


I ask the Senator what does he really 
think is the source of FEPC, in the face of 
the testimony of Bishop Haas, Bishop 
Sheil, and the beloved and late lamented 
Monsignor Ryan, who said: 

The Christian precept of brotherly love is 
not satisfied by mere well-wishing, nor bene- 
volent emotion nor sentimental yearning. 
It requires action. 


I wish the Senator from Florida would 
give me his observations. Is FEPC equal- 
ity of treatment, a fundamental part of 
the Christian doctrine, or is it a Commu- 
nist-inspired doctrine? I think an an- 
swer should be forthcoming. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The answer will be 
forthcoming, and at once. There is no 
doubt in the world that this proposal 
for the creation of a governmental 
agency to engraft upon our Government 
the principle that men have to be hired 
or fired, depending upon religion and re- 
ligious beliefs, race and racial beliefs, or 
color, comes from Communist inspira- 
tion. There is not the slightest question 
of it. The Senator from Minnesota will 
find no ground for any other conclusion, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I shall not yield at 
this time. I prefer to continue in my 
own. way. 

There is an equality before the law, 
and then there is an equality, spiritually 
and morally, of which the Senator is 
talking. Certainly no one questions the 
equality of all men as brethren, and, ac- 
cording to our concept, as sons of God. 
I should be the last to deny that. But 
to say, in the next breath, that that 
means every employer has to give his 
concern to the question of whether his 
employees are gentiles or Jews, Roman 
Catholics, or Protestants, white or col- 
ored, to apportion his representation 
amongst his employees on that basis, and 
that there shall be compulsion to see 
that he does so—there is no such thing 
as that in Holy Writ or in Christine doc- 
trine, and anyone who would pretend 
that such is the case would be on un- 
sound ground, I remind the distin- 
guished Senator that a much wiser brain 
than mine, and much more devoted lips 
spoke with authority that has never been 
seriously questioned 

Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and unto God the things that are 
God's. 

I must remind the Senator that he is 
dealing with values which have nothing 
to do with governmental practice. When 
he comes to the field of thought control, 
of dictation to an individual, to tell him 
that he cannot choose the person he 
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thinks is the best qualified to perform 
the service for which he will pay, we get 
into an ideology far, far from the Ameri- 
can democratic principle. 

Mr. President, I find no support what- 
ever for any other ascribable source for 
the suggestion that FEPC be created as 
a “governmental agency to itself and to 
force and engraft upon men’s minds, 
both employers and employees, this thing 
which is called antidiscrimination in the 
field of employment. That comes from 
communism; it has been suggested by 
Communists. Persons who have gone 
into the subject much more deeply than 
has the Senator from Minnesota or as 
has the Senator from Florida have come 
up with that conclusion. I do not think 
it is worthy of further debate, because it 
is a fact that it was suggested by com- 
munism. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
han HOLLAND. I cannot yield at this 

e. 

The mere fact that communism sug- 
gests it, does not blast it, but it is part 
of a general disruptive scheme which is 
designed to tear down good will and 
sound relations among our people, on 
racial lines, and every other conceivable 
line. The distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota cannot possibly read promul- 
gations in the entire plan of the Com- 
munist platform of 1928, which has been 
adhered to so closely since that time, 
without coming to the conclusion, to 
which abie men and women who have 
made a life-long study of it have come, 
that communism is seeking to destroy us, 
It is seeking to tear us down. 

As stated in the report of the Califor- 
nia Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, it made a deliberate effort to tear 
down and to rend apart a fine State gov- 
ernment. I invite the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that since the issuance of 
that report California has not even given 
serious consideration to any further sug- 
gestion of FEPC legislation. The Sen- 
ator was not present when we discussed 
that this afternoon, which I regret, and 
I shall repeat only this much of it, that 
it was stated by the Senator from Flor- 
ida that there was not any broader elec- 
torate than that of California, where 
there is no poll-tax requirement, and 
there were 2,250,000 persons voting. 
They were persons who had come from 
every section of the Nation, who had al- 
ways been dominantly progressive, not 
reactionary. They knocked it down be- 
fore they had the report of the Un- 
American Affairs Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, by a vote of 242 to 1, 
With 2,250,000 persons voting. 

Maybe the Senator has an answer for 
that, I remember his answer in connec- 
tion with the knocking-down of FEPC 
legislation by legislatures, as a State mat- 
ter. His answer was that legislatures 
were not properly representative of 
American thinking, with which I disagree 
entirely, But I have not yet heard any 
answer from the distinguished Senator, 
which I hope he will give us in his own 
good time, and on his own time, as to 
why the people of California, in the ex- 
pression of their sovereign will and in 
one of the most widely participated in 
elections they have ever had, gave such 
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a blasting repulse to the suggestion that 
they turn over their State government to 
an ideology as foreign, as destructive, and 
as disruptive as they found the Com- 
munist-inspired FEPC scheme to be. 

Mr. President, I had intended 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
allow me to conclude, I shall be happy 
to yield for further questions at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

I had intended to go into a completely 
different field, the South, because, up to 
this time, except for some questions or 
colloquies, I have confined myself to 
what happened outside the South. It is 
true that whereas 8 States have ap- 
proved FEPC, 19 States have rejected 
and knocked it down. Those States have 
a population more than twice as great 
as have the States which adopted it. It 
is true that 21 States have not regarded 
it as of sufficient value even to consider 
it in their legislatures. It is true that 
between one-fourth and one-fifth of the 
people of this Nation live under FEPC 
laws, a very large proportion have re- 
jected it, and the rest have regarded it 
as so unsound that they do not want it. 
They have done more than reject it; 
they have refused to regard it as some- 
thing they would like to have engrafted 
upon their form of government. 

Mr. President, to refer to the South, 
I was going to dwell at some length upon 
the record in the South and our deep 
conviction that the adoption of any such 
unsound program will cause great trou- 
ble in an area of the Nation in which 
there has not been as much violence as 
there has been outside the South, where 
there is much greater educational op- 
portunity, in the main, for our Negroes 
than is to be found in other places, 
where, as was shown in the debate last 
year on the question of the southern re- 
gional educational program, people in 
other States are having to send their 
young Negroes to two Negro schools for 
dental and medical training. One of the 
schools is Howard University, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the other is Meharry, 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

In the case of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, it at one time, when I was 
speaking in Philadelphia in 1948, had one 
Negro enrolled in all four classes of their 
great medical school. At the same time 
about 25 colored citizens of Pennsylvania 
were enrolled and were taking medical 
training at Howard University or at Me- 
harry. It is an inescapable fact that our 
system has brought and is bringing bet- 
ter results. Even though the door of 
opportunity may be open in that part of 
the Nation where segregation does not 
exist, it is practically closed by the fact 
that the competition is too severe. 

I have in my file a letter from the 
dean of one of the great California med- 
ical schools, stating that they would like 
to have Negro youths there. They 
wanted them to apply and take the ex- 
aminations. However, competition had 
been too severe and they had not been 
able to make the grade. He even sug- 
gested that Meharry or Howard be kind 
enough to send over two or three of their 
best young people. They said they would 
welcome them. The fact was that they 
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were not helping to solve the problems of 
the Negro people, simply because the or- 
ganization of their educational system 
was not such as to give them any oppor- 
tunity. They are getting an opportunity 
in the South. It is irrefutable that they 
are getting it. The Senators who are 
present know that is true. They are 
getting the opportunity in the field of 
education in the South. Negro profes- 
sional people in education have an op- 
portunity which is withheld or denied in 
other parts of the Nation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no use for us to smile about 
that and say, “Well, that is a small situa- 
tion, and that does not count much.” I 
say that the solution of this problem 
must largely come from within the mi- 
nority. It must come from the leader- 
ship and the devoted service of people 
from within those minority groups. We 
want to help them. We have helped 
them, and we shall continue to do all we 
can in greater and greater measure. 
After all, their rights will be determined 
by the kind of leadership they have and 
how that leadership exerts itself in train- 
ing their youth. I call attention again 
to the fact that in the South 7 Negroes 
out of every 1,000 in our area are pro- 
fessional teachers, as compared with— 
and these are Library of Congress fig- 
ures—only 1 out of every 1,000 Negroes in 
all the rest of the Nation, taken together 
as a group. 

Mr. President, that is not the whole 
difference. In the South we have a 
large number of colored college presi- 
dents, deans, and principals of schools. 
It is a situation which cannot exist as 
such in other parts of the country. At 
the time the study was made there was 
not a single Negro college president out- 
side the South. In the South we are 
giving that opportunity, and we are glad 
to see it avidly contended for and avidly 
used. It is the expression of devoted 
lives of people of that color, who think 
they see a chance to raise their own 
people to a higher standard of living and 
culture. They are people who have de- 
voted their lives to that end. Negroes 
have no such opportunity in the non- 
segregated schools in the North, East, 
and West. 

I have already spoken of violence. 
We are making a better record in the 
South than elsewhere, in many, many 
fields. We are doing a much better job 
than is being done in other parts of the 
Nation. We want to continue doing that 
job. We are doing it to the best of our 
opportunity, advantage, training, and 
devotion. I have in mind something 
else which people in other parts of the 
Nation do not understand. That is good 
will, It is the good will which exists 
between the colored citizens of the 
South and the white people of the 
South. It is a real factor. It exists on 
a very great scale. It is responsible 
for the major part of the program of 
advancement which now exists. Sena- 
tors may not recall, but the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida recently put into the 
Recorp the Record of Achievement— 
and that is what it is—of the Southern 
Regional Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, which has gone so far already 
without the help of an approving reso- 
lution in the Senate and without the 
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chance of building up new capital struc- 
tures which could be built only with 
heavy appropriations, which of course 
would not be given so long as there 
exists the question of legality. So far as 
the establishment of facilities and the 
distribution of those facilities are con- 
cerned, we are doing a fine job, and I 
am proud of it. It is not only the South 
which is proud of the job we are doing. 
Educators and other public officials all 
over the United States recognize that 
fact as outstanding. If the record is 
examined, it will be found that Negro 
boys and girls are getting a large part 
of the help. While their population is 
only a third of ours, the number of col- 
ored youth who are being helped is ex- 
actly equal to the number of white 
youth. In other words, in going to medi- 
cal schools from a State such as mine 
which has no medical college, in going 
to dental schools from a State such as 
mine which has no dental schools, or in 
going to a veterinary school from a State 
such as mine which has no schools in 
that field, we are finding opportunity 
and giving opportunity to youths of 
both colors which they could not get 
otherwise. We are proud of the job we 
are doing. We are doing it in the name 
of humanity, essential Christianity, and 
religion, of which my friend from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] was speaking 
a while ago. We believe in equality of 
opportunity. We do not believe equal- 
ity of opportunity is expressed by a law 
which says to an employer, “You must 
do so and so, simply because it violates 
a rule of distribution of your employees 
among certain religious and racial 
groups.” 

Mr. President, the reason I cannot go 
into the southern field fully this after- 
noon is obvious. It is too late to do so. 
Before I leave this point, however, I want 
to make it clear that at some subsequent 
date in the debate I hope to come back 
to this field. The reason I wish to do so 
is because it is made crystal clear in this 
debate, by the report, by the report of 
the President's Civil Rights Commission, 
and by the messages of the President 
himself, that we are not talking about 
an isolated problem, We are not talking 
about FEPC standing by itself. We are 
talking about a general problem which 
goes much further than any person who 
has any grasp of its background wants to 


go. 

I should like to quote from a speech 
made on the floor of the Senate by the 
able Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
BENTON] on Tuesday, May 9, as follows: 


The point in my program, Mr, President, is 
that we should now pass this bill— 


He is speaking of the FEPC bill— 

and let us then enact every phase of the 
President's civil-rights program. Let us 
erase every stain of racial discrimination and 
segregation from our statute books. Let us 
accelerate the progress already made in bar- 
ring discrimination and segregation from our 
educational system— 


What a tragedy it would be to the 
Negro people if that course were fol- 
lowed through— À 


our housing— 


What a tragedy it would be to the 
Negro people if that course were fol- 
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lowed. Most public-housing units in the 
South have to do with housing for Negro 
people. If these short-sighted people 
on the floor of the Senate and the floor 
of the House had been successful in their 
insistent proposals from time to time 
that no educational money should go 
from Federal sources to an educational 
institution which operated on a segre- 
gation basis, or for housing except on a 
basis of joint use of housing by both 
colored and white people, the colored 
people in our country would have been 
the ones who would have sustained 
grievous if not irreparable loss. That 
would have happened if the short-sighted 
policy had been adopted. 

Let us accelerate the progress already made 
in barring discrimination and segregation 
from our educational system, our housing, 


our civilian government, and our military 
forces. 


I do not indulge the hope that any 
Senator will remember an incident which 
I related last year when we were debating 
a somewhat similar issue on the floor of 
the Senate. I related a true incident 
which had occurred in my home town 
when a group of Negroes came to see me. 
They made it clear that under no cir- 
cumstances did they want legislation 
passed which is contained in the civil- 
rights program, in the President's pro- 
posal, and in the agitation in this whole 
field, which would require that men in 
uniform be given access to all places of 
public accommodation and amusement, 
such as hotels, restaurants, dance halls, 
pool rooms, bowling alleys, and other 
places of that nature. I had thought of 
it from the point of view that perhaps 
Negroes in the military forces, because 

of some circumstance, might try to tres- 
pass upon customs and law of communi- 
ties in which they were serving. On the 
contrary, what these Negroes feared was 
that white youths to whom they prop- 
erly referred, I think, as white trash, 
might come over into their quarter of the 
town and, perhaps, infused with a little 
too much alcohol, might force their way 
into Negro dance halls, restaurants, 
hotels, and other places, where young 
colored people were being entertained, 
with the result that there might be racial 
friction and perhaps serious trouble. 

Then they came to the point, as they 
said to me, “Judge, don’t you know that 
if that sort of thing happens the people 
who will suffer the most will be the 
colored people whose homes are here, 
and who ask nothing better than to be 
left alone, in our living and our progress, 
getting better conditions for ourselves 
and our children and grandchildren?” 
An old grandfather was the one who 
uttered that to me, and it made a pro- 
found impression. Yet here is a good 
Senator, led by good motives, of course, 
offering to do away with all discrimina- 
tion and segregation affecting the mem- 
bers of the armed forces; and that is a 
definite part of the recommendation of 
the Civil Rights Committee and of the 
President himself. 

Mr. President, the trouble is there is 
too much lack of information about the 
real implications of this program, and 
‘the real problem we are talking about 
and trying to solve, not by legislation, 
because it is not soluble by legislation, 
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but instead by working things out gently 
and kindly, with understanding and sym- 
pathy, and with reciprocal courtesy, each 
race and each religion having that atti- 
tude toward the others. 

Mr. President, I know something about 
these problems. Every man who has 
been Governor of a Southern State knows 
about them, and I see sitting in the seat 
of the minority leader the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], who 
served as Governor of his State, and I am 
sure this same problem is still present 
in his State. 

It is by observing tolerance and mutual 
good will that a solution of these prob- 
lems will finally come. We are reaching 
that point rapidly. We are proceeding 
at a tremendous pace, and will reach a 
solution of the problem if we are just 
allowed to bring it to its natural conclu- 
sion through the methods which we are 
following effectively, and with great suc- 


cess. : 

Mr. President, I am sorry I have not 
had time to go adequately into the ques- 
tion of what the threat of this legisla- 
tion means to the South. The South 
does have a great stake in the problem. 
It would be idle to deny it, and I would 
not deny it. So far as I am concerned, 
I am activated not only by the existence 
of the problem in the South but by the 
existence of the problem generally 
throughout the Nation. Certainly 

the problem affects the South more 
than any other part of the Nation. Peo- 
ple who are fair, like the New Jersey 
Negro editor who came South a while 
back and studied conditions, or like the 
committee of students from Massa- 
chusetts who came down and studied the 
situation, or like similar investigators, 
find peace and quietude and mutual un- 
derstanding and prosperity existing, and 
marvel at it, and go back and say they 
did not think such conditions existed, 
because they were used to hearing of bit- 
terness as prevailing everywhere in the 
South. 

Mr. President, I hope to speak at some 
length on this subject at a later stage in 
the debate, but I did not want to ignore 
it at this time. I felt impelled to refer 
to it because the Senator from Connecti- 
cut has gone into the subject matter, be- 
cause of the fact that the Civil Rights 
Commission goes into it so exhaustively, 
the fact that the President referred to 
it so fully, the fact that the platforms of 
the Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party went into it. In the case of the 
Democratic platform, the plank was 
adopted by only a small vote, and, as I 
pointed out earlier in the day, the change 
of the vote of New Jersey, of Massa- 
chusetts, of New York, of Illinois, of 
Michigan, or of any one of several other 
States, would have changed the result. 

Mr. President, the fact that those 
things exist means that we know this is 
nof an isolated program standing by it- 
self, but is part of a general program 
aimed at breaking down segregation, 
aimed at breaking down social admix- 
ture—I like that term better than so- 
cial equality.” I recall that when the 
Senator from Minnesota testified before 
a House committee he stated he believed 
in social equality. I respect his views, 
but I do not think he had the under- 
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standing of the problem that would come 
from living with it for many years. 

We know that these other things are 
in this picture. We know, in the case of 
the minority groups that are driving all 
the time for the enactment of the pro- 
gram, that they are not thinking of 
FEPC in terms of an isolated act, but 
of all the acts that have been suggested. 
They are thinking of social admixture. 

Throughout the South we were ter- 
ribly disturbed in the last year when it 
appeared so clearly that the two prin- 
cipal Negro leaders of NAACP had that 
in their minds, because both of them, 
after their Negro wives were divorced, 
married white women. It is not for me 
to comment as to whether that is sound 
leadership or unsound, safe or unsafe, 
false or good, but the point I make is 
that the people of the South know that 
the preservation of racial purity on both 
sides, the white stock on the one and the 
colored stock on the other, is fully in- 
volved in this argument. Both our 
white and our Negro people violently op- 
pose mixed marriage. We know from 
the very attitude and performance of 
leaders in this field that that is one of 
the things they are thinking about. 

We do not have to be told that some- 
thing is wrong when we see the Negro 
leaders in some parts of the Nation— 
and I glory in the fact that there are 
only a few—go off after communism, 
We do not have to be told things are go- 
ing badly when men appear and testify 
against their sons making themselves 
available for the military service of the 
Nation. We know that does not speak 
the sentiments of the Negro people, be- 
cause the Negro people are a patriotic 
people, and they have proved repeatedly 
their patriotism, and that they are will- 
ing to die for their country. But we 
know, when those things are manifested 
day after day, when we see them and 
know them and hear about them, that 
they are really a part of the program. 
All that is in the sorry picture—misce- 
genation, social equality, a turn to com- 
munism by some Negro individuals who 
had most to be grateful for, because as 
American citizens, they were given the 
chance to attain to greatness. I am 
thinking of the case of the singer Robe- 
son, of the real greatness of the stature 
he had attained as an artist and the 
pleasure of all our people at his per- 
formance in his chosen field of music, 
in which he had such great talent. But 
he strayed away to communism. 

Knowing that these things are in the 
picture, we must be most deeply con- 
cerned, particularly when we see good 
friends of ours from other parts of the 
Nation who do not have the problem 
present in their own sections not 
troubled about it; particularly when we 
see a situation coming up in which, after 
19 States have knocked down FEPC ef- 
forts, not a Senator from any of those 
States rises to explain the position of 
his people, to explain why his people took 
the action they did take, based on their 
deep convictions. 

It begins to be apparent that the force 
and the pressure of the minority groups 
have prevailed in places where they 
should not have prevailed, and I deeply 
deplore of that thing happening in free 
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America, where we think that all people 
of all classes and creeds have stood to- 
gether and should continue to do so. 

I have spoken already of the moderate 
program by which we are willing to ap- 
proach this series of problems, We are 
willing to go more than half way in the 
effort to find a sane solution. 

I ask Senators never to get the idea 
that we who view this matter as a vital 
problem, as a vital threat to the dear- 
est things we have, in our families, in 
our States, in our communities, in our 
schools, in our churches, all through the 
South, are going to yield on this ques- 
tion, which we think so terribly destruc- 
tive of a way of life under which happi- 
ness prevails, and under which kindness 
is being done by each group to the other, 
and I know great progress is being made 
by following the American pattern laid 
down a long time ago by our wise fore- 
fathers, a pattern which we are certainly 
willing to continue to follow and to pre- 
serve for those who will come after us. 

I now yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 


FLOOD CONDITIONS IN MANITOBA 


During the delivery of Mr. HOLLAND’S 
speech, $ 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Florida permit me to 
make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HOLLAND. By unanimous con- 
sent, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not wish to take 
any time from the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida, However, I should 
like very much to have unanimous con- 
sent to make a statement, and I ask that 
my remarks may appear at the conclu- 
sion of the distinguished Senator’s re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to bring 
to the attention of the Senate the serious 
flood conditions in Manitoba, Canada. 
We have had serious fiood conditions in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta, and in my own State of Nebraska. 
The Red River at Winnipeg has reached 
a height of 30.1 feet. It is 12.1 feet 
above the level of the river bank. 

The principal urgency at this mo- 
ment is the holding of the dikes, which 
are being manned by 50,000 civilian vol- 
unteers and 5,000 soldiers. The flooded 
area at Winnipeg comprises 8 square 
miles, with refugees numbering be- 
tween 82,000 to 100,000 persons, most of 
whom have been evacuated from Winni- 


peg. 

In addition the river has flooded 10 
towns south of Winnipeg, inundating 
3,000 homes in the 600 square mile farm 
area. This valley is rich grain and cat- 
tle-raising land. Ten thousand persons 
have been forced out of the farm area 
in addition to the refugees out of Win- 
nipeg. The river has a 30-mile current 
at this moment and this force, plus 
winds, is beating against the dikes. The 
crucial point in the minds of Canadian 


‘officials is whether or not the dikes can 
hold. Evidence of weakening is shown 
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across the river from Winnipeg, at St. 
Boniface, which stands a chance of 
being under 12 feet of water momentar- 
ily. Canadian officials say it is impos- 
sible to estimate damage or the extent 
of the evacuation. 

The Canadian Government is organ- 
izing an airlift capable of taking out 
9,000 persons a day from the area. 
Evacuees are presently being taken to 
the nearest centers in neighboring prov- 
inces. Those who can are staying with 
friends and relatives. The Canadian 
Army and the Canadian Red Cross are 
faced with the job of housing and feeding 
the rest. 

Mr. President, I have been reliably 
informed that the American Red Cross 
has sent observers into the particular 
area affected, and they have been told 
to stand by. They have offered all the 
relief possible, which, of course, will take 
care of the need for food. But momen- 
tarily there is danger of disease break- 
ing out and hunger coming upon the 
people. This is one of the most devas- 
tating disasters in the history of Canada. 

Mr. President, we have extended aid 
to many countries, and it seems to me 
that a neighbor and friend like Canada 
should at least have our moral and our 
spiritual assistance at this particular 
time. Ihave drafted a concurrent reso- 
lution, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. If it shall result in any 
debate, I shall withdraw it. It merely 
provides that the President shall make 
available the appropriate agencies of the 
United States to assure Canada imme- 
diately that we stand ready to render 
aid in case of need. 

I had particularly in mind the airlift, 
and the effort to help to get the evacuees 
out of the stricken area. It seems to 
me this would be not only a gesture of 
good will, but it would lend Canada moral 
and spiritual support which a neighbor- 
‘ing country should extend at such a time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I suggest that it 
would be possible to help evacuate those 
who must leave Winnipeg by the use of 
the United States Air Force. I am sure 
we have plenty of planes, even in that 
vicinity, which could aid in taking the 
people to proper shelters, and if they 
need food, our Government agencies will 
be able to supply it, and our medical 
services may lend aid to the people who 
need it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his observations. My 
thought was that if any of the agencies 
knew that it was the sense of the Con- 
gress, that such aid should be granted 
a cording to law, so that no law was vio- 
lated, and under the direction of the 
President, it might be the sensible, the 
charitable, and the neighborly thing to 
do under the circumstances. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Senator 
asked for unanimous consent? Time is 
of the essence. The flood is now raging. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senate does 
not mind, I should like to have the reso- 
lution read, and then I shall ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
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eration. It is a concurrent resolution, 
so that if it could be adopted by the Sen- 
ate tonight, it could go to the House im- 
mediately. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I visited the stricken area 
of the Northwest, and saw the devastat- 
ing flood in the making. It was then in 
the area of Crookston and East Grand 
Forks and other towns north toward the 
Canadian border. We knew it was going 
to strike into Canada, because of the 
enormous amount of water that was in 
the area where I visited. I fully appre- 
ciate the situation which confronts the 
people of Winnipeg and the Canadian 
Government. 

I should like also to call attention to 
the terrific losses suffered by communi- 
ties in northwest Minnesota and north- 
east North Dakota as a result of the 
flood. At this time we do not know of 
all the loss and damage suffered by those 
communities because of the flood, but I 
think this legislative body should take 
speedy action on appropriation measures 
to assist in financing the losses the com- 
munities lave sustained. 

I commend the Senator from Nebraska 
for offering the concurrent resolution. 
It is a neighborly action, and I hope the 
concurrent resolution may be acted on 
speedily. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I join with those who 
have spoken in relation to the subject 
raised by the Senator from Nebraska. 
In this world of many conflicting affairs, 
when catastrophe strikes, as it does, 
either in any of our States or anywhere 
on earth, the heart of America responds, 

I commend the distinguished minority 
leader for sensing the situation brought 
on by the flood, which gives an opportu- 
nity to express our sincere sympathy, but 
more than that, our sincere intent to 
afford such help as is possible, spiritual 
and moral and financial, as the Senator 
says, to our neighbors to the north. 
After all, the Canadians are our kinfolk. 
There is probably no other nation nearer 
to us than the great people of Canada, 
who have done so well. Iam very happy 
to join in the sentiments expressed by 
the minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the concurrent resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 89) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the President should direct the appro- 
priate agencies of the United States to make 
available immediately the fullest aid con- 
sistent with law to the appropriate agencies 
of the Dominion of Canada in order that the 
facilities and resources of the United States 
may assist the Dominion of Canada in giving 
aid and relief to those suffering as a result 
of the recent disastrous floods in the 
Province of Manitoba, and especially in the 
city of Winnipeg. The physical, financial, 
and moral support of the United States 
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should be extended to the Canadian people in 
their hour of need not alone as an act of 
mercy, but as a natural and fitting expression 
of the historic friendship and kinship of the 
peoples of the United States and of Canada. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
know anything about the concurrent 
resolution. I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska whether the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has been asking for assistance. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I have not taken 
it up with the Canadian Government. 
My theory was that one spot particu- 
larly affected was Winnipeg. The morn- 
ing newspapers indicate that 100,000 peo- 
ple have been evacuated. The reports 
show that 9,000 people are being taken 
out of that city every day by airplane. 
I did verify with the Canadian Embassy 
most of the observations I made relative 
to the situation. 

I am not sure there is much that can 
be done, so I drafted the concurrent reso- 
lution to indicate that it was the sense 
of the Congress that the President should 
look into the matter and advise the Gov- 
ernment facilities which are available, 
and extend such aid, if any, as could be 
extended to the Province of Manitoba, 
and especially, the city of Winnipeg. My 
thought was that this was a time to show 
our moral and financial support to 
a neighboring country like Canada. 
Whether or not they would use the aid 
which might be available would be a 
matter for later consideration. I do 
know that the American Red Cross has 
sent observers to Canada, and they have 
offered their assistance to relieve human 
suffering. The Canadian Red Cross has 
given assurance that they would call 
upon the American Red Cross if they 
needed their aid. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is 
somewhat unusual for the Congress of 
the United States to direct the President 
to start aiding another country finan- 
cially when there has been no request 
for such aid. If the time comes when 
we can do anything to assist those who 
are suffering from the flood, we should 
give what help we can. But I do not 
believe this is the proper time to pro- 
ceed. I do not believe we should pro- 
ceed unless there is a direct demand or 
cry for help from the people in the 
afflicted area of Canada. The Canadian 
Government is in pretty good shape. I 
have heard speeches made on the floor 
of the Senate condemning our own Gov- 
ernment for its fiscal policy, and compar- 
ing our fiscal situation unfavorably with 
that of Canada. Until I know a little 
more about the situation I shall object 
to immediate consideration of a concur- 
rent resolution of this kind. I regret 
that it was taken up in my absence, 
without an attempt being made to bring 
it up after a quorum had been called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will lie over under the rule. 


FEDERAL FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Lucas to proceed 
to the consideration 2f the bill (S. 1728) 
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to prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, religion, or national 
origin, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier in the day I said to the Senator 
from Florida that in view of the fact 
that he had brought into his discussion 
and his debate a series of arguments in 
reference to my participation in the 
radio discussion on the American Forum 

_of the Air, I desired to make an appro- 

priate reply. While I realize the late- 
ness of the hour, Mr. President, I also 
realize the seriousness of the decision 
_we are about to make on the pending 
question. : 

I must confess that it is rather diffi- 
cult for me to listen to what I consider 
to be a complete distortion of the pur- 
pose of the legislation. When I say 
“complete distortion,” that can be docu- 
mented, as it shall be, once the measure 
is on the floor as a measure for debate 
and for discussion, where we can vote 
on the measure, and not vote upon a 
parliamentary question of whether we 
should consider the measure. 

The Senator from Florida has referred 
to FEPC legislation saying to employ- 
ers “You must hire a certain number 
of people of Jewish faith, a certain num- 
ber of Protestant faith, a certain num- 
ber of Catholic faith, a certain number 
of the Negro race or the Chinese race, 
or some other race.” That is a com- 
plete distortion of what the legislation 
stands for, because the legislation says 
just one thing, that in the matter of 
employment there shall be no discrimi- 
nation because of a man’s race, his color, 
his national origin, or his religion. In 
other words, what the Senator has said 
is completely the opposite of the pur- 
pose of the bill. It is about time the 
record was appropriately set straight, 
because this is legislation to provide that 
persons shall have the right of freedom 
of association on the basis of their skill, 
their talent, their ability, and not be 
denied the freedom of association be- 
cause of such false standards as may be 
established by the prejudices of man- 
kind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator has seen the only decision we have 
been able to find coming out of any of 
the FEPC commissions. It is not a court 
decision, but a decision of the commis- 
sion of the State of Connecticut, a 1950 
decision, in the case of Oscar S. Draper 
against Clark Dairy, Inc. Has the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota seen it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, I have not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish the Senator 
would yield long enough for me to read 
the headlines into the Recorp. Then the 
Senator may have the whole file if he 
wishes for use in later debate by him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will say to the 
Senator from Florida that we are not 
discussing Connecticut legislation. We 
are discussing Senate bill 1728. The 
Senator from Minnesota has read the bill 
not once, but many, many times, and is 
familiar with every paragraph, every 
sentence, every word, every semicolon, 
and every comma in it. I submit that 
there is not one word in the legislation 
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which substantiates the arguments made 
today as to the purposes of the bill. 

I yield to the Senator from Florida to 
make the insertion he requested. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I read as follows: 

Connecticut (1950). 

Oscar S. Draper y. Clark Dairy, Inc. 

Finding of fact, opinion, and cease and de- 
sist order of hearing tribunal of hearing 
examiners appointed by chairman of Con- 
necticut Interracial Commission, Complaint 
No. FEP 120, March 8, 1950. 

Connecticut Fair Employment Practice 
Act—unfair employment practice—discrim- 
ination in employment because of race— 
employer ordered to hire Negro. 


Mr. President, the whole decision is too 
long to read, but I wanted to put that 
much in the RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
will be very happy to have the file of the 
case so I may study it. I may say that 
if the decision is as it was stated, it is 
to be commended, because the purpose of 
the legislation is to do away with the 
false standards of discrimination and to 
permit persons to be employed on the 
basis of their skill, their ability, and their 
talent, which is thoroughly within the 
American tradition. And I shall say at 
a later time in my debate, not tonight, 
but at a later time, and with full docu- 
mentation, that the purposes of the bill 
are within the tradition of all the spirit- 
ual and philosophical tenets of the 
American way of life. 

Mr. President, I have listened to one 
other argument on which I wish to make 
a brief comment. The argument is that 
somehow or other we are catering to 
minorities. The time has come for plain 
speech. The only group that seems to be 
catering to a minority today is the 
United States Senate. We are catering 
to a minority of persons who are unwill- 
ing even to permit a measure to come up 
to be voted upon. It appears to me that 
the minority is here in the Senate, not 
out in the country. I want that to be 
clearly understood as being my position. 

I have heard arguments made today 
that it would be wonderful if we could 
remain in session and debate the legisla- 
tion on through, The majority leader was 
helped in a colloquy by members of the 
minority side of the aisle who said how 
wonderful it would be, how they would 
love to join with the majority leader to 
stay and fight the issue through to the 
bitter end. Would that we had had that 
same kind of concern and consideration 
when we voted upon the change of the 
rules, which require 64 votes for the Sen- 
ate to stop unlimited debate on even a 
motion to bring up a bill, much less to 
vote on passage of the bill. The Amer- 
ican people do not understand this non- 
sense. They think we are debating 
FEPC. Here we are debating whether 
or not we are going to talk about FEPC, 
and we have been talking about it for 10 
days. Is it any wonder that sometimes 
people lose faith in democratic pro- 
cedures? 

May I make particular reference to 
the comment which was made pertain- 
ing to the hearings, because I want this 
to go into the Recorp. I have watched 
the crocodile tears as they have been 
shed, and have heard the pious state- 
ments about the fact that there were 
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no hearings held on the FEPC bill. The 
question is asked, How can we consider 
@ measure of such momentous impor- 
tance as FEPC without hearings? 

How did Senators who ask such ques- 
tions happen to vote on the bill to pro- 
vide Federal aid to education this year, 
which was passed by a vote of 58 to 15, 
without any hearings in the Eighty-first 
Congress having been held on the subject 
of Federal aid to education? The Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare had held no hearings on Fed- 
eral aid to education. I have in my 
hand the record vote of every Senator 
on that subject. Those who protested 
the loudest about the fact that we have 
had no hearings in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress respecting FEPC, and therefore we 
must not consider the bill as such, 
would be violating parliamentary tradi- 
tions, voted the loudest and made the 
greatest noise in connection with Federal 
aid to education. Yes, they voted for a 
bill on which not 1 day of hearing was 
held in the Eighty-first Congress, 

How many of the Senators on this floor 
voted for the school health services bill? 
That is a measure which is going to 
inject the Federal Government into every 
schoolroom in America. 

I have heard much comment over what 
terrible things will result from enact- 
ment of the FEPC legislation. Yet nota 
Senator rose to his feet and said that we 
ought to have hearings on the school 
health services bill. 

How about the hearings in the Eighty- 
first Congress on the National Science 
Foundation bill? Were there any hear- 
ings? No. When were the hearings 
held? In the Eightieth Congress. Were 
they accepted in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress? They were. 

We have had hearings on the FEPC 
bill in the Seventy-seventh, the Seventy- 
ninth, the Eightieth, and the Eighty- 
first Congresses. But we have had many 
speeches in the Senate in which Senators 
have told what a terrible thing we will 
be doing if we take up the FEPC bill. If 
we did so, we would shake the founda- 
tions of the Republic. No hearings have 
been held, That is nothing more or less 
than a parliamentary move. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. The question is mere- 
ly for information. Is the Senator cor- 
rect in his statement that there were 
hearings held in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress on the FEPC bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les, in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. DONNELL. None were held in 
the Senate committee, though. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, but the House 
of Representatives is a coordinate body 
in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and any Senator who wanted to 
be heard could have been heard. The 
same witnesses testify before the House 
committee who testified before the Sen- 
ate committee. I only wish to say that 
the committees went a little bit further 
in the Eighty-first Congress in respect to 
the FEPC legislation than they did in 
respect to the National Science Founda- 
tion or the school health services bill. 
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The Senator from Minnesota wishes 
to say that he does not see why some 
Senators are so alarmed all at once by 
reason of lack of hearings respecting the 
FEPC legislation. We have this kind of 
distortion, this kind of legislative trick- 
ery going on here respecting this im- 
portant piece of legislation. That is 
done in an effort to do what? To pre- 
vent the Senate even having a chance to 
vote on one of the most controversial 
issues of our day. I submit that that 
shows lack of faith, It represents an 
unwillingness to test the courage of the 
respective Members of the United States 
Senate to see how they are going to vote. 
Are we going to settle the issue on the 
basis of a trick parliamentary maneu- 
ver—on a motion to consider the bill? 

Mr. President, the Senate has con- 
sidered the ECA bill and the Senate has 
considered one bill after another per- 
taining to the defense of this country. 
The Senate considered the bill for Fed- 
eral aid to education and bills pertaining 
to Federal aid to hospitals and medical 
schools. The Senate has considered bills 
on almost every conceivable legislative 
proposal, without debating for one min- 
ute the question of whether to have the 
Senate proceed to consider those bills. 
In regard to such bills, the majority 
leader simply announced the bill, and 
most Members of the Senate left the 
floor and went back to their offices. 

However, now when we come to the 
FEPC bill, we find that we have to have 
a delaying argument in regard to 
whether to have the Senate proceed to 
consider the bill. No Senator has given 
any reason against having the Senate 
consider the bill, except that some Sen- 
ators do not like the bill. The only argu- 
ment against having the Senate consider 
the bill is that some Senators do not 
like it. 

I happen to be enough of a believer in 
the democratic process to say that if 
Senators do not like a bill, they should 
give their arguments and should register 
their votes, but should do so on the ques- 
tion of the bill itself, and should not 
resort to some sort of legislative trickery 
or some other legislative procedure, call 
it what we will, to prevent the measure 
from being acted upon. 

Mr. President, let me speak now for a 
moment in regard to the kind of doctrine 
of association which has been advanced 
by some Senators. This sort of attack 
is an insult to our intelligence. The at- 
tack which was made today by the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp] and the 
attack recently made by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is an attack 
upon the integrity of the religious faiths 
in this country and the political institu- 
tions in this country. 

Let me quote from an Associated Press 
dispatch regarding the remarks of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] in 
the Senate: 

WasHIN r. — Senator RUSSELL, Democrat, 
Georgia, today launched a sizzling attack 
on the Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion (FEC) bill which administration forces 
are seeking to bring before the Senate for 
action. 

RUSSELL, quarterback of the southern 
Democratic forces opposing the bill, charged 
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an FEPC law would bring about nationaliza- 
tion of industry, and “follows the Russian 
idea” in that it would create “thought 
police” in the United States. 

The bill would set up a commission to 
enforce nondiscrimination in employment. 

“We will not defeat Russia in either the 
cold war or a shooting war by copying any 
part of the Russian system,” RUSSELL told 
the Senate. 

“I, of course, do not charge that all 
persons supporting this bill are Socialists or 
Communists. Many good Americans have 
been deceived. I do, however, unhesitat- 
ingly assert that every Socialist and every 
Communist in the United States, every per- 
son who believes in government ownership 
and operation of our industries, is ardently 
supporting this measure and all of its sanc- 
tions.” 


Mr. President, today the Senator from 
Florida has stated to the Senate that 
this proposed legislation is Communist- 
inspired, that the source of this legis- 
lation is the Communist Party. 

However, to the contrary, I say that 
the source of this legislation is the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
says— 

That all men are created equal. 


And that— 
Governments are instituted among 
men * * to secure these rights 


(of) life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 


Mr. President, during the debate on 
this measure, when we get away from the 
present parliamentary maneuvering, I 
shall quote again, and at great length, 
from the report and from the hearings 
of the Senate committee in the Eightieth 
Congress and from the House committee 
hearings in the Eighty-first Congress and 
I shall recite the testimony of persons of 
importance who apparently have been 
influenced by the desirability of the 
enactment of FEPC legislation, 

I mention first some of the great spirit- 
ual leaders who have testified in behalf 
of this legislation. I say it is sheer dis- 
tortion and adulteration of the facts and 
the evidence to try to label this kind of 
legislation as Communist-inspired. 

I happen to have known the late Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, one of the great Christian 
leaders of this Nation and of this cen- 
tury. He testified before the Senate com- 
mittee in 1944—a great Catholic spiritual 
leader—in behalf of this legislation. He 
based his advocacy of this legislative pro- 
posal, not upon some political doctrine, 
but upon the moral doctrine of the 
Christian faith, 

I also call the attention of those who 
are trying to muddy the waters and those 
who are trying to indulge in smear tac- 
tics, to the testimony, in advocacy of this 
bill, of the Most Reverend Francis J, 
Haas, Bishop of Grand Rapids; to the 
testimony of another distinguished 
Catholic bishop, the Most Reverend Ber- 
nard J. Sheil, of Chicago; to the testi- 
mony of Rabbi William F. Rosenblum, 
president of the Synagogue Council of 
America; to the testimony of the Rever- 
end Samuel McCrea Cavert, general sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; to the 
testimony of representatives of prac- 
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tically every religious faith in the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, for any Member of the 
Senate to try by word or by the inflection 
of his voice to indicate that this legis- 
lation is Communist-inspired is, in my 
opinion, blasphemy, and should be so 
labeled. Believe me, Mr. President, there 
are other arguments than arguments 
based on rumor or smear or distortion, 
to be made in connection with this legis- 
lative proposal, There are other argu- 
ments which can be made against FEPC, 
but FEPC is not to be attacked on the 
ground of alleging that it is Communist- 
inspired or Communist-supported. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 


-the Senator yield? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota deny the expression of 
this philosophy which first appeared, so 
far as politics are concerned, in the Com- 
munist National Party platform in May 
of 1928? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam not interested 
in Communist Party platforms. I have 
never read one, and I do not want to read 
one. I have read the testimony of the 
great religious leaders of this country, 
who, I am sure, have more knowledge of 
communism than most Senators have, 
or at least as much; and I believe that 
their testimony is not based upon any 
Political party platform, but is based 
upon the moral discipline of their reli- 
gious faith. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota deny the finding and 
the declaration made by the Bipartisan 
California Committee on Un-American 
Activities, a committee of the California 
Legislature, of the very conclusive fact 
that Communists did inspire and were 
behind and were the agitators and the 
prime supporters of FEPC, as proposed in 
the initiative in California in 1946, which 
was plastered down or turned down so 
definitely by the vote of the people of 
California? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am not familiar with the activities of 
the California Un-American Activities 
Committee, except that many persons 
in California do not think too well of it. 

Iam not familiar with that referendum 
vote; I do not have that information. 
I shall be more than happy to reply as 
to that when we come to the debate on 
FEPC. 

However, I know what I believe to be 
the truth. I believe that the truth is 
that in politics in America, when some- 
one wishes to kill a proposal, he merely 
has to find that the Communists have 
supported it. Of course, in that con- 
nection all we have to do is stand still 
and watch and listen, and we shall find 
that such arguments about such Com- 
munist support will make the full circle, 

Mr. President, I have my own faith, 
and it is grounded in the Judeo-Christian 
democracy. If the Communists happen 
to subscribe to it once in awhile, I will 
not leave it. After all, the Communists 
can be right once in awhile, I suppose. 
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Mr. President, the facts in this matter 
are crystal-clear. The facts are that 
the most responsible, the most enlight- 
ened, the most devoted citizens of the 
United States have appeared before the 
committees of Congress to testify in be- 
half of this legislation. 

I resent the fact that every time a 
decent bill comes before the Senate, a 
bill which has good purposes and good 
objectives, some Senator must drag in 
the Communists. On that basis, I sup- 
pose we will get rid of the American flag 
because it has red init. Mr. President, 
it is simply ridiculous. 

Let us debate this bill on its merits, 
not on the basis that somehow or an- 
other, somewhere, way back when, some- 
one who was digging around in Com- 
munist literature—which I would say 
is not very good literature to be digging 
around in—found that the Communist 
Party was in favor of some kind of FEPC. 

I prefer to receive my inspiration from 
men like Monsignor Ryan, rather than 
Earl Browder; I prefer to receive my 
inspiration from men like Bishop Haas, 
rather than Joe Stalin. 

I prefer to read the literature of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, rather than the Daily Worker; 
and I shall read that literature, rather 
than snoop around in the moth-eaten 
files of the Daily Worker. 

Mr, President, let us nail down several 
points which need to be nailed down. 
First of all, whenever the minority of the 
Senate wants something, it does not talk 
about parliamentary tricks, about hear- 
ings, or anything else of that sort. Meas- 
ures which are approved by the minor- 
ity are shouted through so quickly that 
we scarcely realize what has happened. 

However, when there is a measure 
which some Senator does not want, then 
Senators can resort to mere rules and 
regulations and can dig back into 45 
manuals to find out ways of preventing 
the consideration of that measure. 

Let me say that the statements I made 
on the American Forum of the Air were 
considered statements, and the words I 
used at that time were considered words. 
I submit that in America today a job 
which needs to be done is the reappor- 
tionment of the State legislatures in 
order to get adequate and proportionate 
representation in the respective State 
legislatures. 

The Senator from Florida does not 
need to take my word about that. The 
American Political Science Association, 
made up of the most eminent men in 
political science in this country, says that 
reapportionment is needed in many 
States—that legislatures, without regu- 
lar reapportionment, are unrepresenta- 
tive. In the State of Minnesota we have 
not had reapportionment since 1910. I 
am looking at my friend, the Senator 
from California. California has not had 
reapportionment for a long time, either. 
They have not had it in many States. 
In 1910, the population of the State of 
Minnesota was much less than it is to- 
day, yet the same number of representa- 
tives serve in the State legislature from 
the respective counties today as served 
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in 1910. The Senator from Minnesota 
was not talking about the character or 
the qualities of the individual legislators. 
They are splendid, fine citizens. They 
do the best they can. They represent 
their point of view, and they represent a 
point of view honestly. The need for 
reapportionment is exemplified by the 
county in which the city of Minneapolis 
is located. In 1910 this county had about 
350,000 people. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That county now 
has almost a million people, with the 
same number of representatives in the 
legislature. I submit that is not proper 
representation. It is not fair represen- 
tation. The Governor of our State says 
it is not fair, the Democratic Party says 
it is not right, the Republican Party says 
it is not right, the League of Women 
Voters, the chamber of commerce, the 
A. F. of L., the ClO—not a single respon- 
sible political group or economic group 
in the State underwrites the lack of 
proper apportionment of the legislature. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, with the understand- 
ing that in doing so he shall not lose his 
right to the floor? 

a Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator may 
be entirely familiar with the situation in 
Minnesota, and I take it he is. The Sen- 
ator is mistaken, however, when the says 
the Legislature of California has not 
been reapportioned since 1910. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not say that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Perhaps I misun- 
derstood. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator said 
that the problem of reapportionment 
exists in California, as it does in other 
States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the matter 
of apportionment of the Legislature of 
the State of California is an entirely 
proper one under the constitution of the 
State. The assembly, which represents 
the districts, is divided according to 
population as shown by the Federal 
census. The State senate is under the 
so-called Federal plan, which has been 
challenged on several occasions, and in 
each case the people of California by an 
overwhelming direct vote of the people 
have sustained the Federal plan of ap- 
portionment. So, while the Senator may 
speak for Minnesota, I wish he would be 
more accurate in speaking for California, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very happy 
to receive the information regarding 
California. I am glad the Senator is 
so happy with the situation there. I 
know that his constituents will be very 
happy to know it, too. The situation, 
according to the Senator from California, 
is one that is perfectly satisfactory to the 
great majority of the people of Cali- 
fornia. Iaccept that. I was only quot- 
ing what has been a review of the re- 
spective State legislatures in the United 
States by impartial, non-political, disin- 
terested persons, who are in the field of 
government as a science—the American 
Political Science Association. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It may well be 
that there are some distinguished, emi- 
nent gentlemen living in various sections 
of the country who may disagree with 
the Federal plan of apportionment as it 
exists in the State of California. My 
only point is that the provisions under 
which we apportion the legislature are 
provided in the constitution of the State. 
Under the constitution of California, the 
people have a chance to vote directly 
through constitutional amendments or 
through the initiative or the referendum, 
and to pass judgment on it. In each 
case, when an attempt has been made to 
change the apportionment, the people 
by an overwhelming vote have sustained 
the provisions of our State constitution, 
It seems to me to be a bit strange for the 
eminent Senator from Minnesota, who 
apparently believes in the working of the 
democratic process, that when the people 
of a sovereign State have spoken, not 
once but on several occasions, and have 
sustained them, to cite as a reason for 
change the fact that a few academic 
people may disagree with the procedures 
which the people of California have 
adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota does not think that at all. 
He said he was more than happy to re- 
ceive the information from the Senator 
from California. I may say it will be 
of great interest to the Members of the 
United States Senate. As the people 
from California wish to be apportioned, 
that is their wish, and it shall be done, 
As the State constitution prescribes, so 
be it. That is exactly the way it ought 
to be. I merely say that one of the 
problems of the American Government 
over the Nation has been the lack of ap- 
portionment and reapportionment. 

Let me get back now to Minnesota, 

I only want to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what has been said about Minne- 
sota, that the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota, in making his statement that the 
legislature did not represent the will of 
the people, again repeats that state- 
ment. Let me now document it. First 
of all 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator does 
not yield at this time. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the body of 
the Recorp following my remarks a poll, 
a State-wide poll of September 7, 1949, 
which poll I have often referred to on 
the floor of the Senate, a poll that is 
made by the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une. Its authenticity has been well-es- 
tablished throughout the years. It has 
the variables of percentage weakness that 
any poll may have. However, great ef- 
fort has been made to make this an ac- 
curate one, which shows that 76 percent 
of the people in Minnesota believe the 
Congress should pass a law to guarantee 
everyone in the United States an equal 
chance to get a job according to his 
abilities, regardless of race, religion, or 
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nationality. That was a poll which was 
taken just about a year ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Another poll was 
taken pertaining to the kind of legisla- 
tion which is pending before the United 
States Senate, talking about a specific 
law, not just the general principle, but a 
specific bill with teeth in it—enforce- 
ment powers. That poll showed that 54 
percent of the people of Minnesota are 
in favor of a Federal law which would 
say to employers that they cannot dis- 
criminate against applicants because of 
their race, religion, or nationality. 

The second poll which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
body of the Record is dated February 
12, 1950. That is within the last 2 or 3 
months. It demonstrates a rising tide of 
favorable public opinion in my State to- 
ward fair employment practices. And, 
since I have been told that I should con- 
fine myself to my State, I shall confine 
myself to that particular area of the 
country. In this poll, 79 percent of the 
people agree with the statement, “It is 
up to the Federal Government to see to 
it that all people—whites, Negroes, and 
other races; Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews—have the same chances of getting 
jobs from any employer, assuming they 
are qualified to do the work.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this poll 
be printed in the body of the Recorp, 
following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recorp a statement sub- 
mitted by the Minnesota Council for the 
Fair Employment Act. This statement 
gives evidence that responsible business 
leaders in our community are in favor of 
FEPC legislation. It also indicates that 
this legislation is supported by both 
political parties in our State, the major 
labor organizations, the Minnesota De- 
partment of the American Legion, and 
numerous other civic groups. I ask that 
the names of the officers of the Minne- 
sota Council for Fair Employment Prac- 
tice also be printed. I ask unanimous 
consent that this statement be printed 
in the body of the Recorp, following my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ete exhibit 3.) 

HUMPHREY. I also want to 
bring to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that the Minnesota State Executive 
Board of the League of Women Voters 
has just voted to recommend to the 
members that the league support fair 
employment practices legislation as an 
action program in the next session of the 
Minnesota Legislature. 

My colleague on the floor made refer- 
ence to the legislature. I agree with his 
reference to the legislature, insofar as the 
quality of its membership is concerned. 
It has a membership of high character, of 
good morals, and fine background. The 
issue to which the Senator from Minne- 
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sota is extending his remarks is simply 
this, that the Senator from Florida made 
comment upon the fact that the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota, as re- 
ported and as mentioned by the junior 
Senator from Minnesota, was not repre- 
sentative of the will of the people on the 
issue of FEPC. Mr. President, never 
was a truer statement ever made. The 
Governor of our State, who was elected 
in a Democratic year, was a Republican, 
and his major issue was the issue of 
human rights. The junior Senator from 
Minnesota, who served 2 terms as mayor 
of his city, a city of over 500,000 people, 
had as one of his major issues the issue 
of a fair employment practices law. I 
shall not burden the Recorp with the 
majority votes which were piled up, but 
they were sufficient and substantial. 
What is more important is that the re- 
sponsible business leadership and spir- 
itual leadership of our State, the respon- 
sible educational leadership of Minne- 
sota, the responsible veterans’ leader- 
ship of our State, all have gone before 
the legislature urging favorable action. 
The Minnesota State Senate passed it. 
The house of representatives acted 
somewhat like the Senate of the United 
States—it delayed it, and, in the process 
of delaying it, it was tabled in the com- 
mittee. 

So I would say, in view of the appro- 
priate comments of the Senator from 
California, no one knows more about a 
State than do those who represent it; 
and since I have heard of reapportion- 
ment and the legislature in California, 
and I accept it—let me ask my col- 
leagues of the United States Senate to 
accept as a matter of fact and truth, 
with a good deal of substantiating evi- 
dence, the assertion by the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I should like to note the 
position of Minnesota business and civic 
leaders, men like Bradshaw Mintener, 
vice president and general counsel of 
Pillsbury Mills, who favors FEPC legis- 
lation; men in industry, prominent con- 
tractors, men in the retail establish- 
ments, such as York Langton, the trade 
extension manager of the Coast to Coast 
Stores. Mr. Stuart W. Leck, on the basis 
of his business experience, endorses and 
supports FEPC legislation. 

For example, Mr. President, one Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the Barnes Ship- 
building Co., who served as president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
for three terms, appeared personally be- 
fore the House Labor Commitiee and 
said: 

I am glad to confirm to you that by study, 
observation, and conviction I feel that thu 
pro FEPO legislation * is en- 
titled to public approval and public con- 
fidence. 


As I have mentioned, great education- 
al leaders of our State support it. Dr. 
Lawrence Gould, president of Carleton 
College, presented the following written 
testimony: 

We have no right to expect approval of our 
way of life by other nations unless we take 
a forthright position toward matters of this 
sort. I want to add my recommendation 
concerning the desirability of such a bill. 
It is only in line with what we have always 
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protested to be our democratic American 
ideas. I do not see how anyone who prides 
himself upon our American heritage can do 
less than give his wholehearted support to 
this bill. 


So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this statement be incor- 
porated in the body of the Recorp, and 
I ask that particular emphasis be placed 
in the reading of the statement upon the 
caliber and character of the individuals 
who have testified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I make this fur- 
ther observation, Mr. President. It was 
not only the city yote to which I had 
reference, ‘but, as a matter of fact, in 
the farm country 61 percent of the farm 
people were in support of FEPC legisla- 
tion, 50 percent in the cities, and 56 per- 
cent in the towns of middle size. 

Mr. President, at a later date it is my 
intention 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator now does not wish 
to have this statement which I read into 
the Recorp, stand with reference to his 
= State, the statement being as fol- 
ows: 

I want to repeat, that there is no one area 
of government in the United Ctates that is 
more lacking in true representation of the 


majority will of the people than the legisla- 
tures, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. No, not at all. 
That is absolutely true. I would not 
want to make a move of political expedi- 
ency here to please someone. The REC- 
orp is perfectly clear. The views of some 
persons are not as important as what is 
the truth. The truth is that what I 
have said is true, and it will remain so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further obser- 
vation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I listened with inter- 
est to the comments which the Senator 
made with reference to the attitude of 
church people. I now ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, to insert in the 
Recorp a letter dated January 1, 1950, 
from G. M. Lane, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Council of Christian Churches of 
California, which deals with this subject; 
and I wish to make it very clear that the 
group of churches of which he is the 
head does not support FEPC legislation, 
but regards it as ungodly. The letter 
ends with the following paragraph: 

We cannot correct discrimination against 
employees by establishing discrimination 
against employers. FEPC would only tend 
to increase tensions between classes and 
groups and could really benefit only those 
who desire to sow discord and confusion 
among our people. In this connection— 


Says this churchman— 
it is interesting to note that the Communist 
Party is always one of the very active propo- 


nents of FEPC legislation. They must have 
some stake in it. 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
letter be inserted in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall not object. 
I merely say it is the opinion of one 
church leader. Everyone has a right to 
his opinion. If we are going to add up 
the opinions of individuals, this bill 
should have been passed last week. So 
far as the responsible organizations who 
are in support of it are concerned, we 
would not have needed any debate. 
There are differences of opinion. This 
business of bringing in by the doctrine 
of association, by innuendo, the subject 
of communism and socialism every time 
the Senate is considering a question, is a 
little beneath the dignity of the United 
States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 1, 1950. 
The Honorable Spessarp LINDSEY HOLLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Doubtless there will be FEPC 
legislation brought before the Congress this 
session, 

We have consistently opposed this type of 
legislation and we still do. 

FEPC legislation would rob the employer 
of the right to choose whom he would to work 
for him. This right was upheld by Jesus 
Christ when He approvingly quoted the em- 
ployer as saying, “Is it not lawful for me to 
do what I will with mine own?” (Matthew 
20:15). An employer does have the God- 
given right to choose whom he will to work 
for him. There is a kind of discrimination 
that is not wrong. 

We realize that there is a kind of dis- 
crimination that is wrong. We hold no brief 
for the one who hates another or for one who 
discriminates solely because of the color of 
skin. However, we are convinced that this 
discrimination is not as prevalent as some of 
our liberal friends would have us believe. 
We attended a meeting sponsored by an or- 
ganization that was pushing FEPC and at 
which representatives of other allied groups 
were present. A call was made for any au- 
thentic cases of discrimination that could be 
brought before the California legislative body 
that was considering their bill. Among all 
the organizations represented (all of which 
were left-wing groups) only two individuals 
were found in the ranks of these groups in 
all of the Los Angeles area who would go 
before a legislative hearing and testify that 
they had been discriminated against. Surely 
this does not indicate a very serious situation. 

FEPC, if adopted, would act as an effective 
extension of the police state. To set up a 
Government agency as the arbiter of employ- 
ment in private business is to add one more 
control to the already burdensome load 
which is being borne by the private-enter- 
prise system. This private-enterprise system, 
which in our modern world is so distinctively 
American, is the only economic system which 
is stamped with the approval of the word of 
God. And that private-enterprise system is 
the economic system which has made our 
Nation great. 

We cannot correct discrimination against 
employees by establishing discrimination 
against employers. FEPC would only tend 
to increase tensions between classes and 
groups and could really benefit only those 
who desire to sow discord and confusion 
among our people. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Communist 
Party is always one of the very active pro- 


ponents of FEPC legislation. They must 
have some stake in it. 
Sincerely, 
G. M. LANE, 
Chairman, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For a question, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Without encumber- 
ing the record I should like to say one 
thing briefly, and then I shall be 
through. So far as the Senator from 
Florida is concerned, he has letters from 
pastors of every known evangelical de- 
nomination, and from Catholic societies, 
stating that no one has authority in any 
of those groups to speak for their de- 
nominations, but they personally are 
strongly opposed to FEPC and believe 
that the great majority of their church- 
men in those various groups oppose it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In view of the 
comments of the Senator from Florida, 
I ask unanimous consent at this time to 
have incorporated in the body of the 
Recor page 5, page 6, and down to the 
heading at the bottom of page 7, of the 
report of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare on Senate bill 1728. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As was to be expected, distinguished leaders 
of the clergy and laity in all of our major 
faiths have led in the condemnation of job 
discrimination as an outrage to the central 
spirit of our religious beliefs. Such discrim- 
ination has been unremittingly denounced 
as immoral, unjust, and an affront to the 
innate dignity of man. 

One of the outstanding witnesses before 
the House committee was the Reverend Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert, general secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Dr. Cavert appeared at the direc- 
tion of the executive committee of the coun- 
cil which comprises a federation of 27 na- 
tional denominations with 28,000,000 mem- 
bers. In his testimony urging this legisla- 
tion, Dr. Cavert pointed out that in addition 
to the federal council, explicit support for 
antidiscrimination in employment legisla- 
tion has come from conventions of the gen- 
eral conference of the Methodist Church, the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, the Northern Baptist Convention, 
the general council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, and the general synod of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. Negro 
Protestant churches on record for FEPC in- 
clude the four leading denominations—the 
National Baptist Convention, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, and the 
Colored Methodist Church. Dr. Cavert indi- 
cated only two exceptions to this statement 
of the views of American Protestantism, 
namely, the Southern Baptists and the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
(Southern). 

Great leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church added their voices in behalf of a Fed- 
eral Fair Employment Practice Act. As long 
ago as 1944, the late Msgr. John A. Ryan told 
a subcommittee of this committee that he 
favored this legislation because The Chris- 
tian precept of brotherly love is not satisfied 
by mere well-wishing, nor benevolent emo- 
tion, nor sentimental yearning. It requires 
action.” In 1947, the Most Reverend Fran- 
cis J. Haas, bishop of Grand Rapids, said in 
a letter to the chairman of this committee: 

“I earnestly hope that this bill will be- 
come law. 

“T offer no lengthy comment on the under- 
lying principle of the bill; that is, that all 
American citizens are equal, and that all are 
entitled to have their right to equal oppor- 
tunity protected by law. To me both as an 
American citizen and as a Catholic bishop 
this principle needs no supporting argument, 
Equality is among our most treasured Amer- 
ican possessions, as it is a central doctrine 
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of Christian faith, which proclaims that all 
men are equal before God, made equal before 
Him through His Divine Son, Jesus Christ.” 

Yet another distinguished Catholic bishop, 
the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, of Chi- 
cago, said: 

“A fair employment practices law would 
give legal recognition to that God-given 
dignity which every human being possesses. 
Economic discrimination is immoral; it is 
clearly sinful. How long are we expected to 
sit by while children of God find their paths 
blocked at every point by the forces of big- 
otry and discrimination?” 

Leaders of American Judiasm have joined 
with the Christian clergy in pointing to the 
spiritual and moral need and foundation for 
this bill. Rabbi William F. Rosenblum, 
president of the Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica, told a subcommittee of this committee: 

“It is natural that religious groups should 
come strongly to the support of any measure 
which puts into practice the fundamental 
principle that we have ‘one Father and that 
one God made us all.“ “. However, it 
is not merely from a theological point of 
view that we feel strong effort must be made 
against discrimination, but from the more 
practical aspect of preserving the rights of 
our citizens and especially of furthering the 


‘aims of our form of government.” 


Other members of the rabbinate, both Or- 
thodox and Reformed, seconded Rabbi 
Rosenblum. 

Vigorous support for these expressions by 
their clergymen has come from the laity in 
all three faiths. Organizations representing 
millions of God-fearing Protestants, Catholic, 
and Jewish men and women have sent their 
lay leaders to affirm that they share the views 
of their spiritual leaders. 

Moreover, testimony based upon practical 
considerations of benefit has mounted. So- 
clologists have testified that poverty born 
of discrimination breeds disease, squalor, 
and crime. Economists have pointed out 
that States with the lowest per capita in- 
come are those in which discrimination is 
most severe. 

This is clear evidence that when large num- 
bers of persons are prevented from working 
on jobs for which they are qualified by edu- 
cation, training, and skill, the purchasing 
power and standard of living of the total 
community sinks accordingly. 

Almost all labor unions have joined in the 
demand for an end to discrimination in 
employment on the ground that it depresses 
wages and creates divisions inimical to the 
trade-union movement. 

Illustrative of this point is the resolution 
of the American Federation of Labor adopted 
unanimously in November 1948 and inserted 
in the hearings of the House in 1949 (H. R. 
4453) on page 300 as follows: 

“Whereas a Federal FEPC law is essential 
for the elimination of discrimination in em- 
ployment relations based upon race, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry, and since 
the right to work is tied up with the right to 
live, which is God-given: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Sixty-seventh conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 
1948, reaffirm its position of supporting the 
movement for Federal fair-employment- 
practice legislation and call upon the Eighty- 
first Congress to enact legislation for an ef- 
fective Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion,” 

The vigorous attitude of the CIO in form- 
ing a committee to abolish discrimination 
and following through both by application of 
antidiscrimination principles and support of 
the President's policy is further attested in 
its Resolution No. 8, the concluding part of 
which will be found on page 334 of the 
House hearings in words as follows: 

“Resolved, That the tenth constitutional 
convention of the CIO hereby piedges itself 
to continue the struggle to achieve the full, 
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equal enjoyment of all the rights guaranteed 
in the Constitution of the United States, re- 
gardless of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

“We demand: 

“1, The passage of Federal and local fair- 
employment practice acts. 

“2. The abolition of segregation in the 
armed forces. 

“3. The enactment of a Federal antilynch- 

bill. 

“4. The passage of Federal and State legis- 
lation outlawing poll taxes and other re- 
strictions on the right to vote. 

“5. The passage of measures to ban segre- 
gation in interstate travel. 

“6. The enactment of safeguards against 
racial discrimination in Federal appropria- 
tions for State aid. 

„7. The enactment of civil-rights laws in 
all States which now do not have such laws 
eliminating tion. 

“8. The abolition of the Thomas-Rankin 
committee, 

“9. The enactment of laws protecting 
aliens long resident in the United States and 
regularizing their status. 

“10. The establishment of guaranties to 
protect the freedom of thought and the free- 
dom of political views of Government work- 
ers and the revocation of. Executive Order 
9835.” 4 

Businessmen, too, particularly in the more 
recent hearings, appeared to testify or sub- 
mitted statements expressing their opinion 
that discrimination is a “fool’s economy,” 
that it is uneconomical, cutting down the 
size of markets, increasing costs of produc- 
tion, and raising the burden of taxation. 

For example, Mr. Eric Johnston, former 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, has been widely quoted in favor 
of Federal fair employment practice legis- 
lation and in a letter dated February 1, 1949, 
Mr. Julius H. Barnes, also a former chamber 
of commerce president, wrote as follows: 

“The FEPC ideal appears to me to be one 
of even-handed justice and equal opportun- 
ity, assured by the authority of government 
itself. The instinctive American respect for 
equal treatment and for fair play would be 
strengthened and stimulated by such an 
attitude on the part of Government itself.” 

In this connection, the testimony of El- 
wood S. McKenney, commissioner, Massa- 
chusetts Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion, to be found on page 249 of the House 
hearings, is significant. Mr. McKenney 
stated in part as follows: 

“I would like to examine our experience 
im the 3 years of this law in Massachusetts, 
Prior to the enactment of the statute in 
Massachusetts the representatives of indus- 
try said that the passage of FEPC legisla- 
tion would create such a burden upon em- 
ployers that the most damaging effect it 
would have would be to drive business out 
of the State. Well, the 1948 report of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce speaks for 
itself. That report said that during 1948, 
the third year that the fair-employment 
practice law was in effect, 36 new business 
organizations had been established in met- 
ropolitan Boston, and further than that, 58 
existing firms had begun new Conseriacsion 
at a cost of $300,000,000 * * 

It is also significant that after 21% years 
of FEPC in Massachusetts, the Associated In- 
dustries in Massachusetts and the Boston 
Chamber. of Commerce both issued state- 
ments that although they were not in favor 
of the law as a matter of principle, they were 
satisfied legislation of that type could be 
administered without causing a burden upon 
industry. That doesn’t mean that the Com- 
mission has been remiss in its duties, it 
simply means it has won the confidence of 
business,” 
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And finally, there is the testimony of our 
diplomats that discrimination has an adverse 
effect on our relations with other nations; 
that it constitutes a formidable obstacle to 
the development of mutual understanding 
and trust, and that we will have better inter- 
national relations when this obstacle is re- 
moved, 

In all the volumes of testimony, in all the 
array of witnesses who appeared at the com- 
mittee hearings, including those who ap- 
peared in opposition to the proposed legis- 
lation, there was not one who disputed the 
ideal of equality of opportunity, not one who 
rose to defend the principle of discrimina- 
tion, not one who challenged the fact that 
discrimination in employment is an unmiti- 
gated evil. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
since I understand that I may be denied 
the right to the floor at a later time, be- 
cause I have spoken today, I had in- 
tended to make some remarks in a very 
brief statement which I had prepared, 
not pertaining to the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture, but to the whole picture. I realize 
that it is late, and I had not intended 
to proceed. at this time. I gather that 
there may be some difficulty in making 
the statement at a later time, so I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, fol- 
lowing the morning hour, I be permitted 
to make my statement. If I am not in- 
terrupted, I do not think it will take 
more than 15 minutes. The statement 
is seven pages long, in triple space, 
However, I do not ask for that limita- 
tion of time. I ask unanimous consent 
to address the Senate tomorrow, right 
after the routine business has been 
transacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

ExHIBIT 1 
[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
September 7, 1949] 
MINNESOTA POLL—54 PERCENT In STATE FAVOR 
FEDERAL FEPC LEGISLATION 

Minnesotans are in favor of the broad 
principle of equality in job opportunities for 
people of all races, religious, and nationali- 
ties, a State-wide survey by the Minnesota 
poll indicates. But they are less strongly in 
favor of specific legislation that would re- 
strain employers from rejecting job appli- 
cants on account of race, religion, or na- 
tionality. 

Proposals for fair-employment practices 
legislation that would bar discrimination in 
employment have been made to Congress by 
President Truman on a number of occasions. 
Little headway has been made by supporters 
in Congress thus far. A bill in the State 
legislature to equalize employment oppor- 
tunities failed at the last session. 

Minnesota poll interviewers asked a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the State’s voting- 
age men and women two questions about 
their views on that kind of legislation, but 
one question was couched in very general 
terms, and the second was specific in refer- 
ring to a prohibition against discrimination 
by employers in the kinds of people they 
hired. The first question was: 

“Do you believe that Congress should pass 
a law that would guarantee everyone in the 
United States an equal chance to get a job 
according to his abilities, regardless of his 
race, religion, or nationality?” 
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The replies: 

All City | Town | Farm 

Percent | Percent Percent | Percent 

Yes, should 76 74 82 70 

No, should not 2¹ 15 35 
Qualified 1 1 2. 

No opinion. n.c- 4 2 7 

Toe 100 100 100 


Some people contended “we don’t need any 
such law; it’s already in the Constitution.” 
Several giving qualified answers said there 
should be a guaranty “for people who are 
citizens.” Eighty-four percent of the wom- 
en, 83 percent of the Democratic-Farmer- 
Laborites, 83 percent of the people with 
grade-school educations, and 83 percent of 
the voters who supported Truman last No- 
vember, are agreed that such a law should 
be passed, 

The second question was: 

“How about a Federal law that would say 
to employers: ‘You cannot turn down job 
seekers because of their race, religion, or na- 
tionality’; would you be in favor of, or 
against, that kind of law?” 


All City | Town | Farm 


56 61 
36 37 27 
5 4 3 
9 3 9 


It is likely that the first question influ- 
enced some persons to say they are “in favor” 
to the second question. Several earlier Min- 
nesota poll studies on State attitudes toward 
FEPC legislation showed less than half of 
the adults supporting such measures. 


ExHIBIT 2 
From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
February 12, 1950] 

MINNESOTA POLL—SHOULD UNITED STATES “SEE 
To Ir” THar You GET HousIiNG ANo JOB 
EauaLrry? ` 
Minnesotans are in general agreement that 

the Federal Government should “see to it 

that a family can get decent housing when 
it needs it” and that it should assure equal 
job opportunities to all people, regardless of 

race or religion, the Minnesota poll finds. A 

majority of them feel, however, that it is not 

up to the Government “to see to it that a per- 
son can get a job when he needs it.” 

There is disagreement over the idea that 
the Federal Government should “see to it 
that a family can get medical care when it 
needs it.” Fifty-one percent think the Gov- 
ernment should bear that responsibility; 44 
percent think it should not. 

In one form or another, all four of those 
issues—housing, fair employment practices, 
medical care and full employment, are be- 
fore Congress this year. In his message to 
Congress last month, President Truman 
urged enactment of FEPC legislation, na- 
tional health insurance, an adequate housing 
program for middle-income families (Con- 
gress last year passed a low-rent housing and 
slum-clearance measure), and “basic protec- 
tion against the economic hazards of * * * 
unemployment.” 

The Minnesota poll survey of State atti- 
tudes concerning Federal responsibilities in 
those four fields was made on a broad, gen- 
eralized basis, without reference to any spe- 
cific legislative proposal. 
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Interviewers told a representative eross- 
section of Minnesota men and women, living 
in cities and towns, and on farms: 

“I'm going to read you a series of state- 
ments, and I'd like to know whether you 
agree or disagree with each of them.” 

The statements, and the replies: 

1, “It’s up to the Federal Government to 
see to it that a person can get a job when he 
needs it.” Do you agree or disagree? 


Men 


Women 


Percent | Percent 
al 39 
63 52 
7 6 9 


100 | 100 | 100 

2. “It’s up to the Federal Government to 
see to it that a family can get decent housing 
when it needs it.“ Do you agree or disagree? 


Al. Men | Women 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
58 55 
34 39 29 
8 6 9 
EA napa 100 100 100 


3. “It's up to the Federal Government to 
see to it that a family can get medical care 
when it needs it.” Agree or disagree? 


All Men | Women 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
51 51 5¹ 
44 43 44 
1 1 1 
4 5 4 
100 100 100 


4. It's up to the Federal Government to 
see to it that all peoples—whites, Negroes, 
and other races; Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews—have the same chances at getting jobs 
from any employer, assuming they are quali- 
fied to do the work.” 
agree? 


Do you agree or dis- 


Men 


All Women 


Percent | Percent | Percent 
Agree... 78 80 
Disagree. 17 18 17 
No opini 4 a 3 
100 100 100 


People in the lower economic group and 
those with grade-school education are in- 
clined t. agree with all four statements re- 
garding Federal responsibility. 

Those in the upper economic group and 
those with college education disagree with 
the first three statements, but—like all other 
segments of the cross-section—agree with 
the statement that the Government should 
see to it that all people have equal oppor- 
tunities to get jobs, if they are qualified for 
the work. 

The survey also shows: 

On seeing to it that a person can get a 
job when he needs it— 

Democratic-Farmer-Laborites are evenly 
divided between agreeing and disagreeing 
that that should be a Federal responsibility, 
but two out of every three Republicans and 
independent voters disagree. 

People who voted for Dewey in 1948 ex- 
press greater disagreement (72 percent) than 
do people who supported Truman (52 percent 
disagree). 

XCVI——448 
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A St. Paul man who agrees that the Gov- 
ernment should see to it that people in need 
of jobs get jobs says, “A man deserves a job.” 
A Minneapolis woman comments, “Everyone 
should be able to get work.” An Ada woman 
thinks that “Jobs are scarce and it’s going 
to get worse.” 

But a St. Louis Park man feels that “that’s 
not the function of the Federal Government”; 
a Rushton farmer says, “I've always had to 
get my own job—why not everybody else?” 
and an Ortonville man thinks that “if a 
man hasn’t got enough incentive to get a 
job himself, he isn't much good.” 

On providing decent housing— 

Sixty-three percent of the city people say 
the Federal Government should see to it that 
“a family can get decent housing when it 
needsit.” Little more than half (51 percent) 
of the farm people share that opinion. 

“If you have a Government by the people 
and for the people, they should be interest- 
ed in people's welfare,” a Champlin man con- 
tends. “They should spend money for hous- 
ing instead of sending it to Europe,” is the 
opinion of a Sacred Heart farmer. 

On the other hand, a Minneapolis man 
says that “that’s too close to the welfare 
state”; a St. Charles farmer wants people to 
“take care of themselves,” and a Goodhue 
woman feels that “the Government shouldn't 
be our grandfather at all.” 

On seeing to it “that a family can get 
medical care when it needs it“ 

People in the lower economic group are 
strongly in favor of having the Government 
provide that assurance, as those in the upper 
economic group are opposed to that idea: 


Upper | Middle | Lower 
Percent | Percent 

48 63 

47 30 

1 1 

4 6 

100 |. 100 


The few persons offering qualified answers 
say the Government should see to it that 
needy families get medical care when they 
need it, or that the Government should see 
that medical care is available in all places, 
but not free care, 

In the 30-49 age groups, there are as many 
men and women who disagree as agree that 
the Government should assume the respon- 
sibility, but among people 21-29 years of age 
and among those 50 and older, more than 
half agree with the statement. 

On seeing to it that all people, regardless 
of race or religion, have the same chances 
at getting jobs— 

More than three out of every four city, 
town, and farm residents agree that that is 
a Federal responsibility. 

Eighty-six percent of the labor union 
members questioned support that position. 
So do 88 percent of the Democratic-Farmer- 
Laborites, 76 percent of the independent 
voters and 69 percent of the Republicans. 

A Rochester man declares the Government 
“shouldn't tell private employment whom 
they can and can't hire,” and a Minneapolis 
man says, “I want the opporeunity of pick- 
ing help as I see fit.” 

Typical of the majority's comments is 
this from a Minneapolis man: “The only ba- 
sis should be qualifications and ability.” 


EXHIBIT 8 
THE POSITION OF MINNESOTA BUSINESS AND 
Civic LEADERS ON THE Proposen FEPC BILL 
You have been told that the employers of 
Minnesota are opposed to a State FEPC bill. 
That is not true. The 100 letters from em- 
ployers presented to the legislature by Otto 
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Christenson were secured by intensive solici- 
tation of the 1,100 members of his organiza- 
tion. In securing these letters and in pre- 
paring his pamphlet against the proposed 
bill, Christenson has spoken with com- 
plete disregard for, and in absolute con- 
tradiction to, the record of actual experience 
with the operation of fair employment prac- 
tice commissions in the cities of Minneapolis 
and Philadelphia and the States of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey. Similar commissions recently began 
operation in the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, and Rhode Island. Their 
experience so far has been equally favorable. 

It was evident that the employers who 
wrote those letters and who appeared to 
testify against the bill had had absolutely 
no experience with fair employment practice 
commissions and were completely misin- 
formed as to the actual record of their op- 
erations. If these employers were correctly 
informed as to the facts, we are confident 
that they would support the present bill. 

Practical Minnesota businessmen who once 
had honest doubts about the value of a fair 
employment practice law have become en- 
thusiastic supporters of such legislation after 
examining the record of the Minneapolis 
Fair Employment Practice Commission. 
Many of these informed employers joined 
in urging the enactment of State legislation 
last spring. 

Bradshaw Mintener, vice president and 
general counsel of Pillsbury Mills, addressed 
a letter to other employers over the State in 
which he said: 

“After considerable thought and reflection, 
I have come to the conclusion that as a 
Nation we cannot afford the luxury of hay- 
ing people in it who practices discrimina- 
tion. * I cannot see how we can 
ever realize our full measure of national 
economic well-being until every man and 
every woman is not only permitted, but en- 
couraged, to work at whatever he can best 
do, regardless of his color, his religion, or 
his social standing. * * * I am confi- 
dent that after you have given this matter 
the thought and consideration that it re- 
quires, we will be able to count you an ally 
in the task that faces us in making fair- 
employment practices a reality in the State 
of Minnesota.” 

Stuart W. Leck, president of the Leck Con- 
struction Co., wrote: “As a Minnesota em- 
ployer, I endorse the fair-employment-prac- 
tices bill. Action, not lip service, is needed 
if equality of opportunity is no longer to 
be denied some of our citizens solely because 
of their color or religion. * I have 
carefully read and considered your bill. I 
have confidence that it will be sanely admin- 
istered, thereby helping to correct present 
abuses and buttressing our republican form 
of government.” 

Both of these men had urged the city 
council to delay action on the ordinance at 
the time it was enacted because they had 
serious doubts that such legislation was 
either necessary or desirable. W. H. Feld- 
mann, president of Electric Machinery Manu- 
facturing Co., had shared their misgivings. 
In explaining how the legislation had gained 
his support, he said, “I should like to express 
indorsement of the bill to create a State com- 
mission against discrimination in employ- 
ment. While I have long been whole- 
heartedly for these objectives, I have had 
some misgivings in the past as to possible 
abuses in administration of such a law. 
However, the administration of the city of 
Minneapolis ordinance has worked exceed- 
ingly well because of the restraint and good 
judgment applied by the commission, Under 
the provisions of your bill, it seems likely 
that equally intelligent administration will 
result. Certainly such legislation will more 
rapidly advance the elimination of the 
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handicapping of employment opportunities 
due to prejudice. And the attainment of 
that objective warrants some risk.” 

One of the most significant statements in 
support of the proposed fair employment 
practice bill comes from Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Barnes Shipbuilding Co., 
who has business interests in both Minnesota 
and New York. He served as president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce for 
three terms and as chairman of the board 
for 3 years more. He appeared personally 
before the House Labor Committee and also 
submitted a written statement, which said 
in part: “I am glad to confirm to you that by 
study, observation, and conviction I feel that 
the proposed FEPC legislation * * * (is) 
entitled to public approval and public confi- 
dence. 

“I put special weight on the philosophy 
that in a democracy the individual is the 
important factor, and fairness and equality 
of treatment the only atmosphere in which 
individual character can develop. 

“The FEPC ideal appears to me to be one 
of even-handed justice and equal opportu- 
nity, assured by the authority of the Gov- 
ernment. The instinctive American respect 
for fair play would be strengthened and 
stimulated by such an attitude on the part 
of Government itself.” 

The first chairman of the Minneapolis 
Commission was George M. Jensen, regional 
zone manager of the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
He reported that: “A number of employers 
have expressed to me the conclusion that 
e * the ill effects expected from the leg- 
islation have failed to develop * * *. It is 
my opinion that employers, employees, and 
citizens of our community at large, have 
benefited from the salutary effects of the 
ordinance * * +, Judging by our local ex- 
perience * * * such legislation 
at the State level * * * would prove of 
definite value to the citizenry of the State as 
a whole.” 

The trade extension manager of Coast-to- 
Coast Stores, York Langton, testified before 
the House Labor Committee both on the 
basis of his business experience and in his 
capacity as president of the Minnesota United 
Nations Association. He said: The Minne- 
sota United Nations Association strongly sup- 
ports the Minnesota Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Act * * *. This bill, if enacted into 
law, would give every person an opportunity 
to obtain employment without discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, or religion. 

“As a Nation profoundly interested in 
peace, we must recognize that this important 
issue of doing away with discrimination is 
the foundation stone on which the temple 
of peace must rest.” 

The public relations director of General 
Mills, Abbott Washburn, serves as a member 
of the Minneapolis Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission. He appeared in person be- 
fore the House Labor Committee. On the 
basis of his intimate knowledge he concluded 
that the Commission’s work has resulted in 
extensive correction of discriminatory prac- 
tices and has opened the gates of employ- 
ment opportunity to many workers who pre- 
viously found them closed. It has likewise 
protected many employers against unfair 
charges of discrimination.” 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., recently wrote: “From 
my observation of the operation of the FEPC 
in Minneapolis, I believe it has helped * * * 
to corect some of these inequities. * * * Its 
instigators and present members are all men 
of good will whose integrity and loyalty are 
beyond question. * * * The equalization of 
employment opportunities is strictly in the 
American tradition, and anything that pro- 
motes that equalization deserves, within rea- 
son, our support. I believe the greatest value 
oi the FEPC ordinance has been educational. 
It has caused management to review employ- 
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ment policies and to endeavor to get rid of old 
prejudices.” 

In his written testimony in support of the 
proposed bill, Edward F. Waite, retired judge 
of the Hennepin County District Court, said, 
“As I look back through a long experience, I 
observe that the time has always come to say 
‘must’ to those who have rejected enlighten- 
ment and persuasion; and I believe that in 
the field we are considering, that time has ar- 
rived. Our moral and religious convictions, 
our self-respect among the nations as pro- 
fessed lovers of freedom and champions of 
human rights, our economic interests to de- 
velop and utilize our potential manpower, 
prudent precaution against long-smoldering 
fires of justified resentment—all say now.“ 

Dr. Lawrence Gould, president of Carleton 
College, presented the following written testi- 
mony: “We have no right to expect approval 
of our way of life by other nations unless we 
take a forthright position toward matters of 
this sort. I want to add my recommendation 
concerning the desirability of such a bill. It 
is only in line with what we have always 
protested to be our democratic American 
ideas. I do not see how anyone who prides 
himself upon our American heritage can do 
less than give his wholehearted support to 
this bill.” 

The active support of the Minnesota De- 
partment of the American Legion was indi- 
cated by Nate V. Keller, who testified in his 
capacity as chairman of the Legion’s employ- 
ment committee. He said: “The American 
Legion is very much interested in the FEPC; 
in fact, at every one of our past three State 
conventions our convention committee 
passed a resolution endorsing it. It would 
be very happy to contact by letter all the 
members of our State legislature advising 
them of the stand of the American Legion 
on this very important project.” 

The Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party has 
given its unanimous support to the State 
fair employment practice bill. The written 
testimony submitted by Orville L, Freeman, 
State chairman, included the following 
statements: 

“At our State convention held at Brainerd 
on June 15, 1948, the convention of some 
1,500 delegates, representing all counties in 
our State, unanimously adopted a clear and 
unequivocal position calling for the imme- 
diate establishment of a State fair employ- 
ment practice commission with enforcement 
powers.” 

Bernhard W. LeVander, State chairman of 
the Republican Party of Minnesota, testified 
that: “The platform of the Republican 
Party adopted at the State convention of 
September 1948 * provides as fol- 
lows: ‘We recognize the need for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission to eliminate discrimi- 
nation because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin, in private industry as well 
as in Government work, including the Na- 
tional Guard, at the same time realizing that 
only education can permanently eliminate 
the deep-seated emotional prejudices which 
are the cause of discrimination.’ 

“The platform was passed unanimously by 
1,200 delegates representing all of Minne- 
sota’s 87 counties and representing the Re- 
publican Party of our State.” 

In addition to those from whom we have 
quoted, the following citizens of Minnesota 
provided oral or written testimony in sup- 
port of the proposed bill: Harvey Hoshour: 
Morgan, Chase, Headley, & Hoshour, St. Paul; 
faculty member, University of Minnesota 
Law School; member, St. Paul Council of 
Human Relations; Rev. Clifford Ansgar Nel- 
son: pastor, Gloria Dei Lutheran Church, St. 
Paul; board member, Minnesota Federation 
of Churches; member, St. Paul Council ot 
Human Relations; William Seabron: indus- 
trial secretary, Minneapolis Urban League; 
Whitney Young: industrial secretary, St. 
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Paul Urban League; Robert Olson: president, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor, AFL; 
Walter Finn: representing Ramsey County 
Industrial Union Council and State CIO; 
Lora Lou Mead: chairman, Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, Carlton College Student Association, 
Northfield, Minn.; Lawrence E. Kelley: re- 
tired chairman, Minneapolis Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; member, city of Minneapolis 
Fair Employment Practice Commission; 
Amos S. Deinard: Leonard, Street & Dein- 
ard, Minneapolis; chairman, city of Minne- 
apolis, Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion; Wilfred C. Leland, Jr.: executive direc- 
tor, city of Minneapolis, Fair Employment 
Practice Commission; Curtis Chivers: Min- 
neapolis branch NAACP; Isamu Shijo: United 
Citizens League of Minnesota; Jonas G. 
Schwartz: Minneapolis attorney; Hubert 
Schon: United Labor Committee for Human 
Rights; Phyllis McAllister: faculty member, 
College of St. Catherine; Frank Marzitelli: 
Cooks & Bakers Union, AFL; Edward V. Dona- 
hue: United Steelworkers of America; Martin 
Hughes: attorney and civic leader, Hibbing, 
Minn.; Mrs. Mabeth Hurd Paige: Minneapo- 
lis civic leader and former State legislator; 
John G. Simmons: chairman, Minneapolis 
chapter, Americans for Democratic Action; 
1949 chairman, Minnesota Council for Fair 
Employment Practice. 


MINNESOTA COUNCIL FOR FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICE—EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Officers—Chairman: Robert C. McClure, 
Minneapolis attorney and associate profes- 
sor of law; first vice chairman: Rev. Floyd 
Massey, Jr., pastor, Pilgrim Baptist Church, 
St. Paul; second vice chairman: Julie Vil- 
laume, State chairwoman, Minnesota Young 
Republican League; treasurer: Jonas G. 
Schwartz, Minneapolis attorney; secretary: 
Mrs. Arnold Karlins, Minneapolis Council of 
Jewish Women. 

Members of the board: Edward V. Donahue, 
State Industrial Union Council, CIO; Frank 
Marzitelli, Minnesota Federation of Labor, 
AFL; Bradshaw Mintener, vice president and 
general counsel, Pillsbury Mills; general 
chairman, Minneapolis Community Self- 
Survey of Human Relations. 


THE AMERASIA CASE 


Mr. DONNELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an insertion in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. DONNELL, I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
May 9, 1950, I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, at page 6687, the second 
of the series of articles appearing in the 
Washington Daily News dealing with the 
Amerasia case. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recom a continuation of the articles 
which appeared in the issues of that 
newspaper of May 10, May 11, May 12, 
May 15, and May 16, 1950. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 10, 
1950] 


AMERASIA CAsE COSTLY To FBI—SEVERAL 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
(By Frederick Woltman) 

The Amerasia case cost the FBI several 
hundred thousand dollars, 

It occupied 50 to to 75 agents for nearly 
three wartime months, Many were crack 
men, brought from other parts of the country 
to the two concentration points, New York 
City and Washington, 

All were experienced and some of them 
were lawyers. 
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From the start, it was the Bureau's cur- 
rent top-drawer investigation, because it in- 
volved Government officials and stolen Gov- 
ernment documents. 

For the State and Navy Departments to 
call in the FBI was proof alone of its serious- 
ness. Government agencies prefer to wash 
their own dirty linen. 

Agents assigned to the Amerasia case were 
told at the beginning it was strictly hush- 
hush, They were even warned against dis- 
cussing any of its aspects with their asso- 
ciates. 

ROUND-THE-CLOCK SURVEILLANCES 

Round-the-clock surveillances were put on 
Philip J. Jaffe, Amerasia’s editor, people he 
contacted, and the magazine's staff. Two- 
way radio surveillance cars were used. 

At first, according to former FBI agents 
who worked on the case, the Bureau sus- 
pected there might be a link between Amer- 
asia and the vast Soviet spy net operating 
in America with local Communists to steal 
atom-bomb secrets. 

That top-scale atomic counterespionage 
job had been called off to avoid offending 
Russia during the formative stages of the 
United Nations. Arrests were held up and 
known Russian spies permitted to escape. 

FBI investigators found there was no con- 
nection. Mr. Jaffe was interested in pro- 
moting Soviet aspirations in the Far East, 
not in passing data over to Russian agents. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT LAWYERS CONSIDERED CASE 
SOUND 

But there were the secret Government rec- 
ords systematically rifled from State De- 
partment files—1,500 to 1,700 of them later 
confiscated in Amerasia’s headquarters. 

The FBI turned its evidence over to the 
Justice Department. The Department’s legal 
talent decided it had a sound criminal case. 
The Department directed J. Edgar Hoover, 
FBI Chief, to sign the complaints and arrest 
the Amerasia six. It knew full well what re- 
percusions would follow charges against two 
State Department officials and a naval in- 
telligence lieutenant, 

The FBI complied. Had it any doubts 
about the Government's case, the FBI would 
never have gone through with the arrests, 

Spearheaded by the Communist Party and 
its newspaper, the Daily Worker, a crusade 
was started against the FBI and Joseph C. 
Grew, who was Acting Secretary of State 
when the arrests were made in June 1945. 

They were accused of trying to intimidate 
critics of the Grew bloc in the State Depart- 
ment. That group favored the Chinese Na- 
tionalists as against the Chinese Reds. The 
defendants in the Amerasia case became 
heroes to the leftist press; Messrs. Grew and 
Hoover, the culprits. 

One pro-Communist radio commentator, 
J. Raymond Walsh, even charged that the 
Amerasia arrests were part of a larger plot. 
They were deliberately timed, he asserted, to 
do the most damage to America’s negotia- 
tions with Russia over the veto power in the 
new United Nations. 

This fantastic charge was not pressed. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT BEGAN TO SOFT-PEDAL 

The Justice Department began to soft- 
pedal news of the Amerasia affair. Less and 
less appeared. Evidence was quietly pre- 
sented in July to one grand jury here, Then 
it was presented all over again in August to 
a new grand jury and three of Mr. Jaffe's co- 
defendants were permitted to testify in their 
own behalf. They were not indicted. 

A curious thing happened about this time. 
I called the Justice Department for back- 
ground on these developments. 

“I never thought they had anything on 
these three,” volunteered Ben B. Dulaney, 
Acting Director of Public Information for 
the Attorney General. “Anyway you papers 
went overboard on this story and overplayed 
it. ” 
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Mr. Dulaney was reminded the news stories 
were based on a release from the Justice De- 
partment itself, which quoted both the De- 
partment and J. Edgar Hoover. He denied 
there had been any such release. 

“Of course,” he remarked, “Hoover may 
have had other evidence but we don’t know 
anything about it. No statement he made 
was ever cleared by our Department.“ 

Then Mr. Dulaney said he had wasted 
enough time and hung up. 

I checked with the FBI. Within an hour, 
Mr. Dulaney phoned back. He'd just learned 
from the FBI that there had been such a 
release, he said. He explained he must have 
been out of town when it was issued. 


FBI NEVER NOTIFIED OFFICIALLY OF DECISION 


On September 29, 1945, a Saturday morn- 
ing, Mr. Jaffe was permitted to plead guilty 
and pay a $2,500 fine. Nothing was said in 
the court about his Communist background 
or that of Amerasia. No evidence was ever 
presented publicly about it. Jaffe later told 
friends that attorneys’ fees cost him around 
$17,500. 

It was from unofficial sources in New York 
that the FBI first learned of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to settle the Amerasia case 
without a public trial, ex-FBI agents have 
since told the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
There had been no notification from pao 
Justice Department. 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 
11, 1950] 
TWENTY-SIX DOCUMENTS IN AMERASIA CASE 
LISTED—SEIZED BY OSS AGENTS 
(By Frederick Woltman) 

A list of 26 Government documents recov- 
ered by agents of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices (OSS) in their wartime raid on Amer- 
asia magazine came into possesison of the 
News and other Scripps-Howard newspapers 
today. 

The list was presented last week to an 
executive session of the Typ1ncs Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee investigating 
charges of communism in the State Depart- 
ment. It has never been made public by 
the Government. 

The very titles refute claims that the 
Amerasia documents, stolen from the State 
Department, mostly contained inconsequen- 
tial gossip. 

These claims have been advanced by 
spokesmen for the Justice Department to 
explain its failure to press the prosecution 
ae J. Jaffe and his associates on Amer- 
asia, 

Many of the reports are marked “restrict- 
ed,” “confidential,” or “secret,” and deal with 
political and economic conditions in the 
Par East. 

In the hands of Mr, Jaffe, a Communist, 
they gave him inside knowledge of Govern- 
ment wartime and postwar policies not avail- 
able to any but top Government officials, 
Mr. Jaffe used this data in his magazine 
which was dedicated to promoting Com- 
munist aims in Asia. 

The contents of the 26 documents were not 
learned. But their titles follow: 

A Policy Toward Japan. Secret. 

Report to Secretary of State No. 2796 Re- 
garding T. V. Soong and H. H. Kung. Secret. 

Plan to Permit Overseas Japanese to Or- 
ganize for Political Warfare Against Japan, 
March 8, 1945. Secret. 

Economic Policy Toward Japan, January 6, 
1945. Secret. 

Report to Secretary of State No. 2761 Re- 
garding Relations Between Chiang Kai-shek 
and Madam Chiang Kai-shek. Secret, 

India, April 1944. Restricted. 

Report No. 2730 Regarding a Speech De- 
livered by Dr. Huang Yin-pei on May 29, 1944. 
Restricted. 
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Chinese Views Regarding the Postwar 
Treatment of Japan, February 22, 1945. 
Secret. 

Transportation Conditions in China. Con- 
fidential. 

The Hot Springs Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions Conference, January 25, 1945. Confi- 
dential. 

An OSS Report Regarding References to 
Activities of Indonesia, Japan, and Occupied 

Areas. Confidential. 

Preliminary Survey of the Economy of 
French Indochina. State Department. 

Preliminary Survey of Industry and Mining 
in China. State Department. 

Preliminary Survey of the Economy of 
Thailand. 

Preliminary Economic Survey of Korea. 

OSS Report Re Gen. Fang Chien-chueh. 
Stamped by State Department. 

Report No. 1486 to Secretary of State from 
American Ambassador at Chungking. 

Report of OSS Regarding the PPC as Viewed 
by a Chinese Liberal. 

Importance of Reconstruction of Agricul- 
ture—China. 

Military Intelligence Summary—Europe. 

State Department Policy. 

Personal Intelligence—Far East. 

Personal Intelligence—Near and Middle 
East. 

China’s First Public Opinion Poll With 
Source as the OSS, Research and Analysis 
Branch, Report No. 78. 

Report to Secretary of State No. 2914. 

Official Japanese Broadcasts, North Ameri- 
can Affairs. 


HUNDREDS OF OTHERS 


The February 22, 1945, secret report on the 
postwar treatment of Japan was dated just 
17 days before it was found in Mr, Jaffe’s 
office by the OSS raiders. 

Prank Brooks Bielaski, OSS chief investi- 
gator who led the raid, found hundreds of 
similar documents, some of a military char- 
acter, Fearful his superiors in Washington 
might doubt the magnitude of his find, he 
seized the 26 as a sampling. 

It was OSS’s discovery of these documents 
that led to the subsequent FBI investigation 
and raid on Amerasia which uncovered 1,500 
reports. 

[From the Washington Daily News of May 12, 
1950 
FELLOW TRAVELS OF ANDREW ROTH—AMERASIA 
MYSTERY DEFENDANT 


(By Frederick Woltman) 


Andrew Roth was one of the mystery de- 
fendants in the Amerasia case. But it didn’t 
handicap him then—or since. 

If anything, his association with Philip K. 
Jaffe, key figure in the stolen-documents ar- 
rests, and with Mr. Jaffe's Communist-line 
journal on the Far East, enhanced his use- 
fulness. 

The former Navy lieutenant, whose indict- 
ment in 1945 was dismissed on motion of 
the Government, spent a good part of last 
year traveling in the Far East. 

His job, as correspondent for the leftist 
New York magazine, the Nation, was to ex- 
pert on Communist progress and conquest in 
Asia. 

Mr. Roth's itinerary took him to India, 
China, Siam, and Korea. 

This territory must have been familiar to 
him, For it was in the office of his mentor, 
ex-boss, and confidant, Jaffe, Communist 
editor of Amerasia, that the FBI found hun- 
dreds of the secret wartime reports on the 
Far East. The reports had been taken from 
State Department files, 


BARRED FROM INDOCHINA AS RED SYMPATHIZER 
Roth’s far eastern travels, however, were 
not all smooth sailing. 
Late last summer Roth was barred from 
French Indochina, 
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Although given a visa by the French consul 
at Seoul, Korea, he was prevented from land- 
ing at Saigon on orders of the French high 
commissioner, 

The French Government considered him 
a Communist sympathizer trying to get into 
Red-controlled Indochina, the French Em- 
bassy here has informed the News and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

Before that, the Netherlands Government 
had refused him a visa for Indonesia. 

Curious aspects of Mr. Roth’s role in the 
Amerasia affair remain one of the chief un- 
solved mysteries of the case. 

He had worked for Jaffe as a researcher 
on Amerasia, which was plugging for Soviet 
interests in Asia. Then he joined the Navy, 
which sent him to Harvard to study Japa- 
nese. Commissioned a lieutenant, he was 
recommended for Naval Intelligenc . 

His papers were referred to the counter- 
intelligence section of the Third Naval Dis- 
trict at New York. The intelligence report 
stated he had connections with pro-Commu- 
nist groups interested in China and recom- 
mended against an assignment to Naval In- 
telligence. 


GOT INTELLIGENCE POST DESPITE ADVERSE REPORT 


Nevertheless, Roth got the assignment. 
One of his jobs was to serve as Navy Intelli- 
gence liaison with the State Department. 
And, at the time of his arrest on June 6, 
1945, he was under orders to join the Joint 
Intelligence Center, Pacific Ocean Area, which 
was Admiral Nimitz’s intelligence arm. 

Almost a year later, after the Amerasia 
case washed out, a House subcommittee re- 
viewed it. Capt. G. W. Whitfield, head of 
naval intelligence, testified that a Navy re- 
port showed he was suspected to be a fellow- 
traveler. 

“Despite this he was commissioned be- 
cause we were at peace with Russia,” Cap- 
tain Whitfield declared. “The fact a man 
was a Communist was not a bar to a com- 
mission.” 

With naval intelligence, Captain Whitfield 
admitted, Roth had access to secret docu- 
ments. He denied that the lieutenant could 
obtain top secret papers. 

the 3-months FBI surveillance of 
Jaffe, the Communist editor saw the Navy 
lieutenant on numerous occasions. They 
met on the street, at the Statler Hotel here, 
in restaurants, and at Roth’s home. 


JOINED CRUSADE AGAINST STATE DEPARTMENT 


Immediately after the Amerasia arrests, 
the Communist Party whipped up a crusade 
against the State Department. The arrests, 
the party charged, were instigated to silence 
critics of the Chinese Nationalists. 

Roth jumped in, too. That same month 
he wrote a series of articles for a leftist New 
York newspaper. In it, said an introduction, 
“Mr. Roth * “ tells why present poli- 
cies of the controlling group in the State De- 
partment toward China and Japan are sow- 
ing seeds for a third world war.” 

Eventually, Jaffe, Roth, and Emanuel 
Sigurd Larsen, a State Department China ex- 
pert, were indicted for conspiracy to steal 
documents from official files. 

Jaffe, who had a $30,000 to $40,000 annual 
income, pleaded guilty and paid a $2,500 
fine. Larsen paid a $500 fine without con- 
testing the charge. 

Almost at once, Larsen charged that Roth 
hed introduced him to Jaffe and Jaffe had 
misled him. He said he knew the Navy lieu- 
tenant as an adherent of pro-Soviet policies. 
He insisted the Amerasia case was white- 
washed. 

The Government then had the Roth in- 
dictment dismissed. 

GO-BETWEEN FOR JAFFE IN WASHINGTON 

In its October 1946 report to Congress on 

the Amerasia case, the House subcommittee 


which had reviewed the Amerasia case said of 
Roth: 
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“At the time of the arrest of Andrew Roth 
in Washington, D. C., no secret or confiden- 
tial documents or copies thereof were found 
in his possession. The records made avail- 
able to this committee indicate, however, 
that Roth, who had been under surveillance, 
was the contact man or go-between for Jaffe 
in Washington. He was observed at various 
times transmitting envelopes to Jaffe or 
others connected with these transactions.” 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 15, 
1950] 


TRUMAN ORDERED AMERASIA ARREST 
(By Frederick Woltman) 

President Truman intervened personally in 
the Amerasia case and ordered the arrests of 
the Amerasia six after the Justice Department 
had directed the FBI to hold them up, the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers learned today. 

The President reversed the Justice Depart- 
ment in a direct call to the FBI. 

In so doing he went over the head of his 
own Attorney General, Tom C. Clark, now a 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 

The President acted, it was learned, after 
Assistant Secretary of State Julius C. Holmes 
informed him that the Justice Department 
had instructed the FBI to hold the case of 
the stolen State Department documents in 
abeyance, 

President Truman at once ordered the FBI 
to press the case as speedily and vigorously as 
possible. 

The President also directed the FBI to 
notify him personally if any further instruc- 
tions for a delay were received and to tell 
him who issued the instructions and what 
they were. 

The events which caused President Tru- 
man’s intervention in the Amerasia case 
follow: 

On May 29, 1945, after an intensive in- 
vestigation, the FBI laid its evidence before 
the Justice Department. The outcome of 
the conference was a decision to arrest Philip 
J. Jaffe and five associates on charges of con- 
spiring to steal Government documents. 

Two days later, on May 31, the Justice De- 
partment instructed the FBI that the Amer- 
asia case would have to be held in abeyance 
until the conclusion of the San Francisco 
Conference on the organization of the United 
Nations. The FBI was to take no further ac- 
tion until notified. 

The reason given was that arrests at that 
time might antagonize the Soviet delegates 
and cause friction in the San Francisco Con- 
ference. The Conference itself adjourned on 
June 26, 

On June 2, Mr. Holmes heard of the delay 
and went to the President. The call from 
the White House to the FBI followed. 

The arrests, consequently, were made on 
June 6. 

Earlier, the Government had ordered the 
FBI to make no arrests in another investi- 
gation, which turned up a Soviet spy ring 
operating here to get possession of atom 
bomb secrets. This was done with the San 
Francisco Conference in mind. 

In the Amerasia inquiry, however, the FBI 
found no link between Soviet agents and 
the Amerasia six. The Bureau did, however, 
turn up a systematic rifling of secret war- 
time documents from Government files. 

Mr. Holmes, now United States Minister 
in London, had been assigned to handle the 
case for the State Department by Secretary 
Edward C. Stettinius. 

LARSEN FINED 

The FBI inquiry conected two State De- 
partment officials with Jaffe. One was 
Emmanuel Sigurd Larsen, a China specialist 
in the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, who 
eventually paid a 6500 fine. The second was 
John 8. Service, a veteran foreign-service 
officer who subsequently was cleared by the 
grand jury. 
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Since the inquiry showed that State De- 
partment records were being carried away in 
huge quantities, Mr. Holmes favored a quick 
prosecution to break up the practice. 

He so advised Joseph C. Grew, then Acting 
Secretary of State, whose consent was neces- 
sary for the arrests. 

Mr. Grew asked to be reassured on two 
points: 

1. Was the FBI convinced its evidence was 
air tight? 

2. Did the FBI believe prosecution would 
be successful? 

Mr. Holmes brought back an affirmative 
answer. And Mr. Grew gave his consent. 

The presidential order, reversing the Jus- 
tice Department, followed. 

The arrests themselves could scarcely have 
caused embarrassment to the American dele- 
gates at the UN conference. For the Gov- 
ernment withheld all information in the 
Amerasia case. 

Nor was the Communist angle mentioned 
in court when Jaffe pleaded guilty, nearly 3 
months after the San Francisco Conference 
ended. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
May 16, 1950] 

How FBI LINKED SIX IN AMERASIA CASE 

In one of its most intensive surveillance 
jobs, the FBI linked Philip J. Jaffe with his 
five associates in the Amerasia case. 

All his movements were watched in an 
attempt to learn how large quantities of 
Government records were falling into the 
possession of the Communist magazine 
editor. 

Philip J. Jaffe, editor of Amerasia, key 
neure in case, pleaded guilty and paid $2,500 

ne. 

Emmanuel Sigurd Larsen, State Depart- 
ment China expert, paid $500 fine without 
contesting charge. 

Lt. Andrew Roth, Naval Intelligence liaison 
officer with State Department, indictment 
dismissed on motion of Government. 

Mark Gayn, free-lance writer, arrested, 
but grand jury failed to indict. 

John S. Service, veteran State Department 
Foreign Service officer, at time adviser to 
American Embassy in Chungking; arrested 
but grand jury failed to indict; welcomed 
back into Department by Secretary James F, 
Byrnes. 

Kate Louise Mitchell, co-editor of Amer- 
asia; arrested; grand jury failed to indict. 

In 11 weeks’ work the puzzle was put to- 
gether. Six arrests followed, involving 
charges of conspiracy to steal official docu- 
ments. 

In the wind-up Jaffe got off with a $2,500 
fine. One codefendent, Emmanuel Sigurd 
Larsen, paid a $500 fine. Charges against 
the rest were dropped. 

MEETING AT STATLER WAS FIRST REAL BREAK 

Here, told step by step for the first time, 
is an abbreviated story of What the FBI 
discovered about the operations of the key 
figure and his codefendants in the mysteri- 
ous Amerasia case: 

March 21, 1945: The first real break. Jaffe 
left New York for Washington, registered 
at Statler Hotel. Met Larsen in lobby. Soon 
joined by Lt. and Mrs. Andrew Roth. Lar- 
sen and Jaffe carried brief cases; Lieutenant 
Roth, a manila envelope. Luncheon in the 
Colony Room. 

Lieutenant Roth drove Larsen to his office 
in State Department’s Walker Johnson 
Building. Then, in parking area, Roth and 
Jaffe examined papers over the steering wheel 
of auto. Then they drove to Roth's apart- 
ment, 1614 North Coomb Street, Arlington, 


Late in afternoon Roth drove Jaffe to Stat- 
ler. Jaffe met Larsen again. They went 
for walk. Jaffe returned to hotel where 
he was joined by Roth and Mark Gayn. They 
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dined at anearby Chinese restaurant. Lieu- 
tenant Roth drove Jaffe to the Union Station. 

At this point the FBI began to investigate 
Gayn. 
April 10: Larsen and Lieutenant Roth 
lunched together. 

April 11: Mrs. Roth went to New York, 
stayed with parents in Mohawk Hotel, 
Brooklyn. 

April 12: Mrs. Roth visited Jaffe in Amer- 
asia office. Later dined at Jaffe's apartment, 
49 East Ninth Street. Jaffe drove her to 
train. 

April 15: Lieutenant Roth left Navy Build- 
ing office around 9 a. m. Met Larsen on cor- 
ner Eighteenth and D Streets NW., and hand- 
ed him large envelope. Larsen returned to 
Walker Johnson Building. 


ANOTHER MEETING HERE; MORE MANILA 
ENVELOPES 


April 18. Jaffe arrived Washington, Statler 
Hotel. While registering met by Lieutenant 
Roth and Larsen, both carrying manila en- 
velopes. 3 

Lunched Embassy Room, returned to 
Jaffe’s room. Remained an hour. 

Later Gayn dined with Jaffe. Then Jaffe 
visited Larsen’s apartment until midnight. 

April 19: Lieutenant Roth lunched with 
Jaffe at Statler, then returned to Navy De- 
partment. Late in afternoon Larsen, carry- 
ing filled manila envelope, met Jaffe, carry- 
ing brief case, in lobby. They examined 
papers from each container. Whether any 
were exchanged was not determined. 

Around 6 p. m. Jaffe left Statler with John 
S. Service who carried zipper bag. Jaffe car- 
ried nothing. Drove to Lieutenant Roth’s 
home to attend party. Around 11 p. m. they 
left, Jaffe carrying manila envelope. 

April 21: Carrying brief case, Gayn entered 
_Amerasia office in New York, Left half hour 
later and boarded bus. 


HAD DOCUMENT LATER RECOGNIZED AS SECRET 


On bus Gayn seen extracting two typed 
documents from case. One bore word 
“Chungking” at top; dated July 11, 1944. 

FBI agent noted heading, “To honorable, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.“ The 
message started: “I wish to refer to No. 
1183.” 

During Jaffe’s arrest June 6, FBI agents 
confiscated hundreds of Government records, 
One was recognized as a copy of above docu- 
ment. It was an Embassy dispatch from 
Chungking, marked “Secret, not for distri- 
bution,” and reported on dissension in Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s household. 

April 24: Mr. Service went to New York, 
stayed in Gayn’s apartment. Same night 
they entertained guests, including Jaffe and 
Kate Louise Mitchell. 

April 25: Mr. Service visited Jaffe at 
Amerasia. 

May 7: Jaffe arrived in Washington, met 
Larsen and Lieutenant Roth, each bearing 
manila envelope, in Statler. Larsen, Lieu- 
tenant Roth left without envelopes. 

JAFFE WENT WITH SERVICE TO STATE DEPARTMENT 

May 8: Jaffe had breakfast with Mr. Service 
went with him to State Department, and 
stayed nearly an hour. 

After noon Lieutenant Roth visited Jaffe at 
Statler, carrying manila envelope; remained 
2 hours. 

Later Larsen met Jaffe in lobby, soon de- 
parted. 

Jaffe joined by Mr. Service and Lieutenant 
Roth. Mr. Service left quickly. Lieutenant 
Roth and Jaffe dined. g 

Jaffe returned to New York. 

May 28: Jaffe visited Washington, met 
Lieutenant Roth and Larsen in the Statler. 
Lieutenant Roth had letterhead-size parcel; 
Larsen manila envelope. Had lunch, 

May 29: Lieutenant Roth, carrying brief- 
case, visited Jaffe at Statler. Larsen visited 
Jaffe. That evening, Lieutenant Roth, Jaffe, 
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and Service left Statler to spend evening at 
Arlington, Va., apartment. 

May 30: Larsen visited Jaffe at Statler. In 
evening, Jaffe visited Larsen home, Lieu- 
tenant Roth was present. 

The Larsens and Jaffe ha dinner at Chi- 
nese Lantern Cafe. 

Jaffe returned to New York, Went to 
Gayn’s apartment, remaining from 1 to 3:30 
a. m. 


FBI SEIZED 1,700 GOVERNMENT RECORDS 

June 6: Amerasia arrests. In Jaffe's office 
at Amerasia, FBI agents found 1,700 Govern- 
ment records, some marked “confidential,” 
“secret,” and “top secret.” 

They originated from Military Intelligence, 
Naval Intelligence, the State Department, 
the Office of War Information, and Office of 
Strategic Services. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
people of the Nation are relieved at the 
announcement of the settlement of the 
railway strike which strike-bound four 
railroads, namely, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad west of Harrisburg, the New 
York Central Railroad west of Buffalo, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, and the Southern Railway, and 
before its conclusion it had been supple- 
mented by instructions to firemen of a 
fifth railroad, namely, the Union Pacific 
Railway, not to conduct trains over a 
100-mile stretch of Santa Fe tracks used 
by the Union Pacific Railway in Cali- 
fornia. 

A dispatch of yesterday by George 
Eckel, from Chicago, which appeared in 
this morning’s New York Times, called 
attention to the fact that the New York 
Central, which had previously laid off 
40,000 employees, yesterday furloughed 
10,000 additional employees, many of 
them—and I call special attention to this 
fact—in the eastern area of the system 
which is the area of the New York Cen- 
tral system which had not been struck. 
The dispatch calls attention to the fact, 
further, that with this new lay-off of 10,- 
000 additional employees the total un- 
employment because of the strike ap- 


peared to have passed the 200,000 mark. 


Mr. President, I do not think that the 
article shows with absolute certainty 
whether the writer was referring solely 
to unemployment with the railroads 
themselves. The fact is, of course, that 
in addition to the many thousands who 
were out of work on the railroads an 
increasing number of persons either had 
lost their work or would soon lose their 
work in the industries which were de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of trans- 
portation, 

In a dispatch of May 13, Mr. Eckel had 
pointed out: 

Unemployment resulting from the walk- 
out hovered around the 200,000 mark, with— 


I call special attention again to this 
important fact— 


with nonstriking railroad employees account- 
ing for perhaps three-quarters of the total. 


Mr. President, according to the infor- 
mation which Mr. Eckel thus gave us, 
with unemployment resulting from the 
walk-out hovering around 200,000, per- 
haps 150,000 of those were nonstriking 
railroad employees who had lost their 
work, not because they were striking, but 
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because others who had controversies 
with the railroad were striking. I think 
this is of importance, for a man who has 
a wife and children to support and is 
ready and able and anxious to work may 
well look with apprehension upon an in- 
dustrial situation or a legal situation 
which permits a comparatively small 
group among the employees of an indus- 
try to make it impossible for the one 
with the family, to whom I have referred, 
to work or secure wages or income. With 
possibly 50,000 men out of work who were 
striking employees—I am not sure 
whether it was that many who were 
striking—Mr. Eckel’s statement that the 
nonstriking railroad employees account- 
ed for perhaps 150,000 is an appalling 
and important fact. 

Mr. Eckel in a dispatch of yesterday 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of today, pointed out that in Pennsyl- 
vania the strike had had its strongest 
economic effect in the closing of major 
and minor mines, idling at least 7,500 
miners, and that the Fretz-Moon Tube 
Co., a steel fabricating plant, yesterday 
furloughed 250 employees for lack of 
steel shipments. 

In an article by Robert A. Bedolis, ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald Tribune 
of May 13, the writer said: 

It was estimated that more than 175,000 
workers have been made jobless, including 
miners in western Pennsylvania and Indiana, 
where lack of coal cars has closed scores of 
mines, 


Mr. President, I shall not this evening 
and at this late hour go into detail as 
to the widespread effect upon industry 
everywhere along the lines of these vari- 
ous railroads, spreading, as it would have 
done had it continued, in farther and 
farther and wider and wider circles. I 
may have something to say along those 
lines at .a subsequent date. Suffice to 
say, Mr. Bedolis, as I have indicated, 
points out that it was estimated that 
more than 175,000 workers by May 13, 
which is 3 days before today, had been 
jobless, including miners in western 
Pennsylvania and Indiana, to whom he 
referred. 

In a dispatch dated May 12, from De- 
troit, appearing in the New York Times 
of May 13, it was stated that the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. announced drastic cut- 
backs in overtime work, and furloughs 
for 500 employees in its Fisher Body 
Plant in Flint; also, that the company 
had on May 11—and May 11 was only 1 
day after the strike had started—laid off 
400 employees at its body plant in Grand 
Rapids, 

In a dispatch dated May 12, from 
Schenectady, appearing in the New York 
Times of May 13, it was stated that Gen- 
eral Electric Co. announced on May 12— 
which was 2 days after the strike had 
begun—that the company’s plants very 
shortly will be paralyzed—not merely in- 
terfered with, Mr. President, but par- 
alyzed—unless the railroad firemen’s 
Strike is settled. 

A dispatch of May 12 from Pittsburgh, 
appearing in the same issue of the New 
York Times, reads: 

Lack of empty railroad cars raised the total 
of major coal mine shut-downs to 23 today 
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in the strike of railroad firemen. The num- 
ber of small pits that have closed is not 
known. In all, miners, now idled by the 
railroad walkout rose to at least 7,500. The 
daily production loss is estimated at almost 
49,000 tons of soft coal. 


This was on May 12, only 2 days after 
the strike had begun. 

Mr. President, there sits at this mo- 
ment in the chair a distinguished friend 
and colleague of mine, the junior Sena- 
tor from Kansas IMr. SCHOEPPEL]. In 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 15, the 
Senator quoted a telegram from E. C. 
Moriarty, stating, among other things, 
that a trip on which it appears the lat- 
ter had just arrived in Wichita, Kans., 
from California on the Santa Fe Chief, 
one of the two trains then running of 
the seven California trains which the 
Santa Fe regularly operates, gave Mr. 
Moriarty, to quote his vivid language, 
“a close-up view of the creeping paralysis 
being imposed on the country by a hand- 
ful of railroad employees.” 

Mr. President, if someone should say 
Mr. Moriarty is gifted with the power 
of graphic diction and possible exaggera- 
tion by terming it “creeping paralysis,” 
I say that an absolute defense to any 
such charge against him can be shown 
by the statement from the General Elec- 
tric Co., to which I have referred, an- 
nouncing, on the second day after the 
strike began, that the company's plants 
very shortly would be paralyzed unless 
the railroad firemen’s strike was settled. 
The analogy of paralysis is accurate and 
correct. Every Member of the Senate 
realizes, and every man of thoughtful- 
ness in the United States will realize and 
does doubtless realize, that that is the 
effect of a great industrial strike tying 
up great portions of the railroad systems 
of the country. 

Mr. President, dispatches introduced 
into the Recorp on May 15 by my distin- 
guished friend who but a few moments 
ago requested permission to introduce 
certain items into the Recor, the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], indicated the severe losses, and, 
to quote the author of one of the dis- 
patches presented by the Senator from 
California, possible crop disaster,“ 
which were threatened by the strike 
which happily came to an end this 
morning. 

A dispatch appearing in this morn- 
ing’s New York Times pointed out that 
shortage of supplies because of the rail- 
road strike yesterday caused a reduction 
of 18 percent in the production of auto- 
mobiles and trucks at the General Motor 
Corp.’s Chevrolet and Fisher Body fac- 
tories at North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

These are but illustrations of the effect 
which the strike was having on our 
Nation, a strike brought about by a 
handful of employees of four railroads. 

Mr. John G. Forrest, financial editor of 
the New York Times, in an article ap- 
pearing therein on May 14, 1950, day 
before yesterday, said: 

The strike against four of the major rail- 
roads, on the question of an additional fire- 
man for Diesel locomotives, caused an im- 
mediate curtailment of train schedules. It 
also affected activities in many industries far 
removed from railroading. 
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Then, Mr. President, listen, as the Pre- 
siding Officer is so intently listening at 
this moment, to this language with which 
Mr. Forrest concludes this paragraph: 

The full impact will be felt more by the 
automobile, steel, and coal industries than 
by other groups, but— 


And I call the attention of the Senate 
to this significant language of Mr. 
Forrest— 
eventually every segment of the Nation will 
suffer if the strike continues for any length 
of time. 


Mr. President, the people of the United 
States have indeed good reason to be 
pleased because the strike has been set- 
tled, in view of the inevitable injury to 
widespread sections of the Nation which 
would have resulted from a protracted 
strike. 

The settlement, however, does not 
mean that all labor problems in the rail- 
way industry are disposed of. I shall 
not undertake tonight to recite all these 
problems. Indeed, I do not know them 
all, though I have information with re- 
spect to some of them which I think 
would be of interest to the Senate. I do, 
however, read this significant news arti- 
cle from the Washington Post of March 
21, 1950: 

Truman Halts Plan To Strike on 12 Rail- 
roads, 


I pause to say that the strike to which 
reference is had in this headline is not 
the strike which has just been settled. 
This is one which would be not only 
upon four railroads, or, including a seg- 
ment of the Union Pacific, five, this 
strike, the plan for which the President 
had halted, was a strike to occur or. 12 
railroads, if eventualities should bring 
about the strike. 

Let me read the dispatch: 

Key West, FLA., March 20.—President Tru- 
man signed an Executive order here today 
heading off a strike scheduled for tomorrow 
on 12 western railroads. 


Mr. President, I digress to suggest that 
in all probability there were not 10 Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate who 
knew at that time that there was a strike 
scheduled for March 21 on 12 western 
railroads. It may be that all others but 
myself knew of it, and if so, I shall with- 
draw the implication that so many did 
not, but I have no recollection of ever 
hearing, until I read this article in the 
issue of the Washington Post of March 
21, that the President had headed off a 
strike scheduled for that very day, 
March 21, by signing an Executive order 
on the day before, thus heading off a 
strike on 12 western railroads. 

Let me read just a little further from 
the Washington Post article of March 21: 

The President’s order set up an emergency 
board to inquire into a dispute between the 
carriers and the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, 

The order automatically postpones the 
strike for 60 days. Personnel of the board is 
to be named later. 


I pause again to pay tribute to the 
President for the wisdom of his action 
in signing the Executive order. I also 
call attention to the fact that the union 
which was involved or was to be involved 
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in the strike on these 12 western rail- 
roads was not the firemen’s union, not 
the union which has been carrying on 
the strike which was terminated this 
morning, but another union, the Switch- 
men's Union of North America. 

Let me read further from the article 
in the Washington Post of March 21 with 
reference to the 12 railroads and the 
prospective strike which was scheduled 
for March 21. The writer continues: 

The railroads are the Chicago Great West- 
ern; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Daven- 
port, Rock Island & North Western; Denver & 
Rio Grande; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Great 
Northern; Northern Pacific Terminal Co. of 
Oregon; Salt Lake City Union Depot & Rail- 
road Co.; St. Paul Union Depot Co.; Sioux 
City Terminal Railway Co.; Western Pacific 
Railroad Co.; and Railway Transfer Co.—city 
of Minneapolis. 

About 4,000 members of the switchmen’s 
union had been poised for a strike Tuesday. 


Tuesday was March 21, the day of the 
issue of the newspaper from which I am 
quoting. Then the writer concludes: 

The union is asking a 40-hour week with- 


out reduction in gross pay for the present 
48-hour week, 


Mr. President, I am not in any sense, 
even remotely or impliedly, indicating’ 
any views with respect to the merits of 
the strike that was in prospect. The 
point I make at this moment is that al- 
though the firemen’s strike was settled 
this morning, there was contemplated 
another strike which was postponed on 
March 20 for 60 days. If I do not mis- 
read the calendar, 60 days from March 
20 is approximately May 20, and today 
is May 16. 

Mr. President, let me read a few words 
from a statement made on May 11, 5 
days ago, to a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which was then considering, and is con- 
tinuing to consider, and I have no doubt 
will hold subsequent hearings—I trust 
so—in the near future on a bill now 
pending before the Senate, namely 
Senate bill 3463. The statement to which 
I refer was made by Mr. Daniel P. 
Loomis. Senators may ask, “Who is Mr, 
Loomis?” His statement—by the way, 
he was unable to be present because of 
the fact that he had important duties in 
representing railroads in connection 
with the strike which had been called 
and was effective on the day before the 
statement was presented to the subcom- 
mittee—was read by Mr. Prince. Mr. 
Prince, reading from his statement, gave 
us this information with respect to Mr. 
Loomis 

My name is Daniel P. Loomis, and I am 
chairman of the Association of Western 
Railways, but I appear here today on behalf 
of all railroad members of the Association 
of American Railroads, which comprises 
practically all of the class I railroads of the 
United States, and somewhat in excess of 
95 percent of the entire railroad industry. 


So, Mr. President, the witness, I take 
it, is obviously qualified by his profession 
and his connection and his experience 
to tell us validly and correctly that of 
which he testified. 

I should like to read from the tran- 
script of the testimony thus presented in 
the statement of Mr. Loomis, which was 
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read by Mr. Prince as follows—and I 
quote from page 217 of the multigraphed 
transcript: 

The conductors and trainmen— 


They are not the firemen; they are the 
conductors and trainmen— 
have demanded a 40-hour week with wage 
increases for yardmen and various rules 
changes for all employees which would also 
involve wage increases. When negotiations 
and mediation failed, the organizations 
threatened to strike, but the President ap- 
pointed an emergency board which is now in- 
vestigating the matter. 

That board will make its report to the 
President sometime in June. 


I pause, Mr. President, to point out 
that not only is there in the offing this 
strike, which would involve 12 railroads, 
to which the President sent the emer- 
gency order on March 20, and we will 
know apparently sometime around May 
20 what will happen with respect to it, 
but in addition to that, the conductors 
and trainmen have made the demands to 
which I have just referred. and the board 
which the President has appointed will 
make its report to him sometime in June, 
and thereafter, Mr. President, with the 
lapse of an additional 30 days, as I un- 
derstand the Railway Labor Act, there 
will be no prohibition, nothing in the 
world to prevent a strike on behalf of the 
conductors and trainmen if the parties 
shall not have come into agreement. 

I read further from the testimony of 
Mr. Loomis, appearing at page 219 of the 
transcript: 

The Switchmen’s Union of North America 
has made similar proposals for a 40-hour 
week and wage increases for the yardmen it 
represents and threatened a strike. 


I think this is the same controversy to 
which the Washington Post article of 
March 21 referred. Let us see what 
Mr. Loomis tells us about it: 


The President named the same Board 
which was hearing the case of the conductors 
and trainmen, since the issues were so similar 
and the employees involved are in the same 
classes, except that they work on different 
railroads. The switchmen’s union declined 
to enter into any arrangements to have its 
request heard before that Board and refused 
to agree to any extension of time. The Board 
reported this situation to the President on 
April 19 and recommended that if the switch- 
men’s union would not agree to any other 
arrangement the recommendations which the 
Board will make in the case of the conduc- 
tors and trainmen should likewise apply to 
the employees represented by the switch- 
men’s union. Under the Railway Labor Act 
as it now stands, the 30-day cooling-off 
period will expire on May 19. 


I pause, Mr. President, to say that my 
computation of approximately May 20 
should be altered to state that the end 
of the period will, as Mr. Loomis points 
out, take place on May 19 instead of 20. 

Continuing, says Mr. Loomis: 


The railroads involved include such prop- 
erties as the Chicago Great Western; Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific; Davenport, Rock 
Island & North Western; Denver & Rio 
Grande Western; Great Northern; Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis; Railway Transfer Co. of 
the City of Minneapolis; Northern Pacific 
Terminal Co. of Oregon; St. Paul Union 
Depot Co.; Sioux City Terminal; and Western 
Pacific. 

The Pullman conductors on the Pullman 
Co. and on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
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& Pacific have also threatened a strike, but 
that case is still in mediation. 


So, Mr. President, we have a possible 
strike of the switchmen. We have a 
possible strike of the conductors and 
trainmen. Now we have a possible strike 
of the Pullman conductors, according to 
Mr. Loomis. 

Then I proceed with the following from 
Mr. Loomis’ statement at page 220: 

The Railroad Yardmasters of America like- 
wise has a request for a 40-hour week and 
wage increase and has threatened a strike, 
but the President has issued an order ap- 
pointing an emergency board and named the 
same board which is investigating the con- 
ductors’ and trainmen's case since those 
organizations also represent yardmasters. 
The board has, however, been unable to 
reach any agreement with the parties on 
the question of conducting hearings con- 
currently with the conductors’ and train- 
men's case, and the report in the case of the 
yardmasters is due to be filed with the Presi- 
dent on May 11, 


So, Mr. President, here we are: One 
strike is settled today, and there is a 
possibility of a strike by the conductors, 
a possibility of a strike by the switch- 
men’s union on 12 railroads, a possibility 
of a strike by the Pullman conductors, 
a possibility of a strike by the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America. 

I say, therefore, that, notwithstanding 
the relief which our Nation properly ex- 
perienced this morning by the announce- 
ment which as one individual I heard on 
my radio as I drove down from my home 
to the Senate, there are still possibilities 
in the future which are clouds in the sky, 
and they may be most ominous and por- 
tentous clouds. 

Obviously, with the few possible strikes 
I have indicated, we have the full reali- 
zation of the fact that, as the days go on, 
and as the weeks go on, and as the 
months go on, and as the years go on, 
controversy after controversy may very 
easily arise between the employees of 
railroads and the carriers which will 
have within them the same threat of 
Strikes which in the case of 1946 and 
1948, and then again on May 10, 1950, 
brought about such conditions as we are 
all familiar with, 

Mr, President, now is the time, not 
some time long deferred in the hope that 
all things will improve so thoroughly 
that there will be no reason for it—now, 
this time, now is the accepted time for 
Congress to amend the Railway Labor 
Act in such manner that any strike or 
lock-out arising out of or in connection 
with any dispute falling within the pur- 
view of the Railway Labor Act shall be 
unlawful. 

In the Appendix of the Record of yes- 
terday there was a very interesting ar- 
ticle set forth by Mr. Louis Stark, of the 
New York Times, the heading of which 
is sufficient to make the point to which 
I refer. The heading—I do not know 
whether Mr. Stark wrote the heading or 
whether someone else wrote the head- 
ing—is this: “Railway Act no longer 
model for labor laws—Recurring failures 
to end disputes bring demands for re- 
vision.” 

I say that the facts, as they solemnly 
confront us at this very moment, indi- 
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cate that now is the time for Congress 
to amend the Railway Labor Act in such 
manner that any strike or lockout aris- 
ing out of or in connection with any dis- 
pute falling within the purview of the 
Railway Labor Act shall be unlawful. 

A moment ago I referred to the article 
by Mr. Stark. The opening sentence of 
that article, which is dated May 13, and 
appears in the New York Times of May 
14, occupying a very prominent position 
in the Sunday issue of the New York 
Times, and spreading over considerable 
space—and the article is there set forth 
in full, reads as follow, as I have indi- 
cated by having the article inserted in 
the Appendix of yesterday’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

The strike of railroad firemen and engine- 
men this week focused attention on the 
weaknesses of the Railway Labor Act and 
coincided with congressional hearings de- 
signed to amend this law so as to make it 
strikeproof. 


It is better, far better, that Congress 
act, if possible, while a strike is not in 
progress and while coolness and calmness 
may more easily prevail. 

In this connection, I respectfully call 
to the attention of the Senate the bill I 
mentioned a few moments ago, which I 
introduced on April 21, 1950, namely, 
Senate bill 3463. That bill amends the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended, as fol- 
lows: 

First, to provide court review of award 
or order made by the Adjustment 
Board—which Board has jurisdiction 
over disputes between an employee or 
group of employees and a carrier or car- 
riers growing out of grievances or out of 
the interpretation or application of 
agreements concerning rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions. 

Second, to provide that if the efforts 
of the Mediation Board under section 5 
of the Railway Labor Act to bring about 
an amicable settlement through media- 
tion shall be unsuccessful, said Board 
shall at once request in writing the par- 
ties to submit their controversy to arbi- 
tration and shall thereupon use all rea- 
sonable efforts to induce the parties so 
to do. 

Third, to provide that if a dispute be- 
tween a carrier and its employees, other 
than a dispute within the jurisdiction of 
the Adjustment Board, shall not have 
been adjusted, or arbitration agreed to 
within 15 days after the Mediation Board 
shall have requested the parties to sub- 
mit such dispute to arbitration, the Medi- 
ation Board shall immediately so notify 
the President; that on receipt of such 
notice the President shali create a Presi- 
dential Board to investigate and decide 
such dispute; that the report of the 
Presidential Board and the transcript 
of the proceedings before it, including 
the evidence, shall be filed with the 
President and with the Mediation Board 
and that a report so filed shall, unless 
set aside in judicial proceedings as in the 
amendment provided, be conclusive and 
binding on the parties and enforcible by 
appropriate proceedings in court. 

The bill, in a new section to be known 
as section 10A, further provides that— 

Any strike, including any concerted stop- 
page of work by employees or any concerted 
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slow-down, sit-down, walk-out, or other con- 
certed interruption of operations by em- 
ployees, or any lock-out by a carrier, arising 
out of or in connection with any dispute 
falling within the purview of this act, shall 
be unlawful. 


The bill makes it “unlawful for any 
person, including a carrier or labor or- 
ganization, (1) to coerce, instigate, in- 
duce, or conspire with, any other such 
person to interfere by any such unlawful 
strike or lock-out with the operation of 
any carrier subject to this act; or (2) 
to participate in, or to aid any such 
strike interfering with the operation of 
any such carrier, or to give direction or 
guidance in the conduct thereof or to 
further the same by the payment of 
strike, unemployment, or other benefits 
to those participating therein; or (3) 
to aid in any such lock-out interfering 
with the operation of any such carrier 
by giving direction or guidance to such 
lock-out or by providing funds for the 
conduct or direction thereof.” 

Mr. President, the bill causes violation 
of any of the provisions of section 10A 
to constitute a misdemeanor punishable 
by the penalties prescribed in paragraph 
10 of section 2 of the Railway Labor Act 
in the case of carriers or their officers or 
agents for violation of the provisions of 
that section. 

The bill also provides that any United 
States district court within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of which any viola- 
tion of section 10A shall have been com- 
mitted or shall be threatened shall have 
jurisdiction at the instance of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States or the 
attorney general of any State affected 
by such violation or a threatened viola- 
tion of section 10A, or of any interested 
carrier or aggrieved party, to grant the 
remedy of injunction, prohibitive or 
mandatory, which may be appropriate 
in the premises. 

The bill provides details covering the 
foregoing contents of this statement, in- 
cluding the various judicial proceedings 
which have been mentioned by me here 
this evening. 

Mr. President, I think it is very inter- 
esting to observe the newspaper com- 
ments. I hasten to say that I shall not 
trespass much longer upon the time of 
the Senate this evening, but I desire to 
call to the attention of the Senate a 
significant utterance in the New York 
Times of today, in what I conclude is its 
leading editorial or certainly its first 
editorial, which is entitled “The Rail- 
way Strike.” 

That editorial takes up perhaps three- 
quarters of a column or certainly a half 
a column, perhaps I should say, on the 
editorial page of the New York Times 
for today. 


The concluding paragraph of that edi- 
torial reads as follows: 

The present strike may be said to repre- 
sent the logical culmination of a labor trend 
that has been in progress on the railroads 
now for about a decade. More and more 
the unions have moved in the direction of 
abiding by the decisions of fact-finding 
boards only when those decisions were favor- 
able. But if the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1946— 


It should be “1947,” Mr. President— 
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proved anything, it was that sooner or later 
labor legislation catches up with trends of 
this kind. If the railroad unions will not 
accept decisions which are not legally bind- 
ing— 


I call the attention of the Senate to the 
following statement which is strong and 
clear and unequivocal— 
then nothing could be more certain than that 
ultimately they will have to reconcile them- 
selves to a labor-management policy under 
which decisions will be binding. 


That is the gist of Senate bill 3463, 
the bill which now is pending in the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
ready for its consideration and for its 
recommendation to this body. 

Mr. President, I am very grateful to 
the few Senators who have so bravely 
remained this late in the evening to hear 
these remarks, I offer no apology, how- 
ever, for trespassing upon the time of 
any Member of the Senate tonight, be- 
cause of the fact that in my judgment 
the subject matter to which I have ad- 
dressed myself is of such outstanding 
importance to the welfare of the Nation 
as to make it imperative that the atten- 
tion of the Senate shall be directed to 
the facts to which I have adverted and 
to the importance of immediate and 
appropriate action with respect to legis- 
lation needed to prevent repetitions of 
strikes such as that through which we 
have just. gone. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I urge 
that the Senate do not, because the pres- 
ent strike has been settled, merely heave 
a sigh of relief and forget the problem 
until the next recurring difficulty shall 
arise. Let us proceed without delay to 
consider and act upon a plan to prevent 
future labor stoppages in railway op- 
erations. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to consider executive 
business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHoepper in the chair). If there be no 
reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of A. Garnett Thompson to be 
United States attorney for the southern 
district of West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Chester M. Foresman to be 
United States marshal for the district 
of North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, That completes the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 


May 16 


Mr. DONNELL. Is it the intention of 
the Senator to move that the President 
be notified of these confirmations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I shall ask 
that the President be notified of the ac- 
tion of the Senate confirming the nom- 
inations. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator not 
merely in futuro intend to do so, but does 
he now ask that the President be noti- 
fied? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iso ask. 

Mr, DONNELL., Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object to notification 
of the President, I desire to address my- 
self briefly to the subject matter which 
was considered by me on the 12th of May 
1950 on the floor of the Senate. In the 
first place, the action of notifying the 
President, if it should be carried out, 
would constitute a consent that the ap- 
pointments which have just been con- 
firmed be completed forthwith and that 
the appointees respectively take office. 
I called to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of United 
States v. Smith ((286 U. S. 6), loc. cit. 
35), said: 

The natural meaning of an order of noti- 
fication to the President is that the Senate 
consents that the appointment be forthwith 
completed and that the appointee take office, 


From the announcement by the Chair 
that, without objection, the President 
will be notified, or from the action taken 
upon suggestion or motion such as that 
made by the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader that the President be noti- 
fied, it is easily possible to arrive at the 
inference that this is merely in appro- 
priate courtesy to the President. But, 
Mr. President, by such notification, in 
fact, not merely is a courtesy extended, 
but far more than the rendition of a 
courtesy is accomplished, I pointed out, 
on May 12, and I quote from column 
ies the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 


One effect, therefore, of the notification of 
the President, promptly after confirmation 
of a nomination, that such confirmation has 
occurred is to render the Senate powerless 
to reconsider under its rule XXXVIII its vote 
advising and consenting to such nomination 
if, prior to the attempt to reconsider such 
vote, the resolution of consent shall have 
been communicated to the President, he 
shall have signed, and through the Depart- 
ment of State delivered, a commission to the 
nominee purporting to appoint him the offi- 
cer to fill the office to which he had been 
nominated, and the nominee shall have 
taken the oath of office and undertaken 
forthwith to discharge the duties of said 
Office. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I understand, 
then, that the Senator is to object to the 
notification of the President? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to, in a very short time. But I do 
not yield further at this time. 

The fact that the power of reconsid- 
eration is a valuable power was recog- 
nized in a most notable piece of litiga- 
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tion, namely, United States v. Smith (286 
U. S. 6), to which I have referred, which 
was recognized, and in fact was projected 
and stated, as I shall indicate in a mo- 
ment, by the distinguished counsel who 
represented the United States Senate in 
that litigation. 

Mr. President, the making and execu- 
tion of such order of notification of the 
President cuts short the power of recon- 
sideration under the circumstances 
which I recited a moment ago, and which 
are the circumstances, in substance, 
which existed in the case of United States 
against Smith. I quote further from the 
remarks which I made on May 12, at page 
6967 of the Recor», as follows: 

That the power thus cut short by the mak- 
ing and execution of such order of notifica- 
tion is valuable cannot be doubted. In the 
argument. for the Senate in said case of 
United States against Smith, it was pointed 
out, loco citato 11, that the Senate by its 
rules “formulated the practice of reconsider- 
ation in order the better to reach a sound 
judgment in the confirmation of nomina- 
tions submitted by it“. 


I pause to say that that is the state- 
ment of counsel for the Senate in the 
litigation to which I have referred, and 
this is the precise language of the coun- 
sel, used in the argument before the 
United States Supreme Court. I con- 
tinue reading from page 6267 of the REC- 
orD of May 12, 1950: 

In the sentence in which appears the 
quoted language the argument for the Sen- 
ate in said Smith case thereafter employs the 
words “this valuable power”, 


I continue to read: 

In the United States against Smith case, 
Mr. John W. Davis, with whom Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Groesbeck was on the brief, repre- 
sented the United States Senate. 


I continue to quote from my remarks 
of May 12: 

Not only is the power thus cut short by the 
making and execution of such order of noti- 
fication of the President valuable, but in 
addition the Supreme Court itself stated in 
the Smith case that notification before the 
expiration of the period for reconsideration 
is—to quote loco citato 35—“ an exceptional 
procedure”, The Court further pointed out 
in that case that notification before the ex- 
piration of the period for reconsideration—to 
quote loco citato 35—“may be adopted only 
by unanimous consent of the Senate“. 


Mr. President, it is true that although 
the court referred very appropriately to 
the fact that the procedure of directing, 
promptly upon the confirmation, notifi- 
cation of the President is “an exceptional 
procedure,” nevertheless we are all fa- 
miliar with the fact that the procedure 
has at least in recent years been followed 
with great frequency in the Senate; yet, 
as I have indicated, such procedure not 
only cuts short a power which is valuable 
and was so described in behalf of the 
Senate in argument before the Supreme 
Court, but is in addition, as the Court 
itself indicated and said, an exceptional 
procedure” which “may be adopted only 
by unanimous consent of the Senate.” 

I think the proper time for notification 
of the President is after the period for 
reconsideration shall have terminated, 
And, Mr. President, in order that in the 
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course of my remarks there may appear 
just what that period is, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be set forth at 
this point in my remarks clauses 3 and 4 
of rule XXXVIII of the Senate, which 
relate to the matters under discussion. 

There being no objection, clauses 3 
and 4 of Senate rule XXXVIII were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

3. When a nomination is confirmed or re- 
jected, any Senator voting in the majority 
may move for a reconsideration on the same 
day on which the vote was taken, or on 
either of the next 2 days of actual executive 
session of the Senate; but if a notification 
of the confirmation or rejection of a nomi- 
nation shall have been sent to the President 
before the expiration of the time within 
which a motion to reconsider may be made, 
the motion to reconsider shall be accom- 
panied by a motion to request the President 
to return such a notification to the Senate, 
Any motion to reconsider the vote on a nomi- 
nation may be laid on the table without 
prejudice to the nomination, and shall be 
a final disposition of such motion. 

4. Nominations confirmed or rejected by 
the Senate shall not be returned by the 
Secretary to the President until the expira- 
tion of the time limited for making a motion 
to reconsider the same, or while a motion 
to reconsider is pending unless otherwise 
ordered by the Senate. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, as I 
have indicated, I do not think we should 
abdicate this valuable power, a power 
declared by our own counsel—eminent 
counsel—to be valuable, nor should we 
make of an exceptional procedure a fre- 
quent and nonexceptional procedure. 

So, Mr. President, bearing in mind the 
importance of the right that the Sen- 
ate shall have the period prescribed in 
rule XXXVIII for reconsideration, dur- 
ing which any facts which may come to 
the attention of the Senate shall not be 
lost upon the desert air, but be availed of 
by the Senate, and bearing in mind the 
other objections to which I have referred 
this afternoon, I respectfully object to 
the request made by the acting majority 
leader. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
view of the objection, there is nothing 
more to do than to let the matter stand 
as it is. 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes. 


RECESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1950, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 16 (legislative day of 
March 29), 1950: ‘ 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

A. Garnett Thompson to be United States 
attorney for the southern district of West 
Virginia, 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Chester M. Foresman, to be United States 
marshal for the district of North Dakota. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 16, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in all simplicity and 
sincerity, we are thanking Thee for the 
gift of life and the blessings of this 
new day. 

Grant that we may meet our tasks 
and responsibilities courageously and 
cheerfully, never proving ourselves rec- 
reant before any duty or cowardly 
before any difficulty. 

Help us to feel that with the con- 
fident assurance of Thy counsel and 
companionship no task is too arduous, 
no responsibility too exacting, no trial 
too great, no sorrow too deep, and no 
burden too heavy. 

When this day comes to a close and 
the evening shadows fall, may there be 
within us no vain regrets, no feelings 
of remorse, and no disturbing memories, 
but may we have a conscience that is 
peaceful and a heart that is happy. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 7302) entitled “An act 
to amend the act of July 14, 1943, relat- 
ing to the establishment of the George 
Washington Carver National Monument, 
and for other purposes,” disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. MURRAY, and 
Mr. Butter to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MARSALIS askec and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes on Thursday next, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


BARTER DEALS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the membership to a rather serious sit- 
uation. The following is from the May 
13 Washington Farm Reporter: 

BARTER 

CCC has arranged to barter cotton for soy- 
beans produced in Communist China. The 
contract, made through a New York export- 
import firm, calls for exchange of approxi- 
mately 45,000 bales of cotton for 60,000 tons 
of Manchurian yellow soybeans. 

The beans will be delivered to the Army 
for use in Japan while the cotton will be 
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shipped directly to China. USDA reports the 
Army has stopped buying United States soy- 
beans because the price is too high. 

Other barter deals with Communist China 
are hinted in the official announcement. Of- 
ficials said the arrangement leaves the way 
open for exchange of other price-supported 
commodities for soybeans or other products. 


Mr. Fred Bailey, editor of the Farm 
Reporter, is a reliable source of agricul- 
tural information and is so regarded na- 
tionally. I have also checked with the 
CCC and am assured of the facts. 

The points I wish to make are: 

First. That President Truman told the 
American people in Washington State 
last week about the horrors of the famine 
and the starvation in China. While he 
was making this speech, in which he in- 
dicated help for the Chinese, his admin- 
istration’s agency was helping to starve 
additional Chinese. Soybeans are a hu- 
man food product in China. 

Second. The second point is that while 
we may not recognize China officially, it 
is evident this administration is willing 
and has recognized China commercially. 

I ask in all seriousness, does this pro- 
cedure make sense to you from a human 
standpoint? 

I realize the power and force of cot- 
ton. However, it is morally wrong to 
follow this path. From all reports the 
Russians will and have exacted sufficient 
food from China without our country 
adding to a most distressing situation. 

We have arrived at a serious point 
when we are a party to adding misery 
to a people in order to dispose of a few 
bales of cotton. 


THE LATE HONORABLE EVERETT SANDERS 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quested unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute in order that I 
may pay tribute to a former Member of 
this body, the Honorable Everett Sanders, 
of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Indiana to- 
day mourns the passing of one of its 
most illustrious sons, the Honorable 
Everett Sanders, of Terre Haute, whose 
sudden passing on the afternoon of May 
12 came as a shock to all who knew and 
loved him. 

It seems fitting and proper that the 
House of Representatives today should 
pay tribute to Everett Sanders, for he 
was, for many years, actively associated 
with this body, both as a Member and, 
later, as secretary to a President of the 
United States, the Honorable Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Everett Sanders was born, one of a 
large family, in humble circumstances. 
He rose to become a four-term Member 
of Congress, and a confidant of the most 
influential men in this great Nation dur- 
ing the administrations of Presidents 
Coolidge and Herbert Hoover. 

As a young man, he taught school be- 


fore attending the normal school of Terre - 


Haute, Ind. He received a law degree at 
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Indiana University in 1907 and 9 years 
later, in 1916, was elected to Congress 
from the old Indiana Fifth District, parts 
of which today are in the district I have 
the honor to represent. 

For four terms, Everett Sanders served 
his constituency and served it well. He 
served on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee and conducted hearings on the 
return of the railroads to private man- 
agement after World War I. 

At the conclusion of his fourth term in 
1924, he declined to seek reelection and, 
instead, became chairman of the Speak- 
ers’ Bureau for the Republican National 
Committee. 

At the conclusion of the successful 1924 
Presidential campaign, Mr. Sanders was 
invited to serve as secretary to President 
Coolidge, a position which won him the 
further respect of the membership of the 
Congress. 

He was elected chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee and held 
that position until the conclusion of the 
1932 Presidential campaign. 

Retiring from active participation in 
the political arena, Mr. Sanders devoted 
the remainder of an illustrious career to 
the practice of law here in the District 
of Columbia, 8 

His earthly career ended when he 
passed away at his desk last Friday at the 
age of 68. Burial services are being con- 
ducted this afternoon in Terre Haute. 

We extend our deepest and sincerest 
sympathy to Mrs. Sanders and the 
family. 

In the words of the Hoosier poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, “He is not dead, he is 
just away,” and his sterling characteris- 
tics, his many acts of kindness, his great 
influence and devotion to his family, 
State and Nation will long be remem- 
bered. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I join 
in paying respect to the memory of the 
finest man I ever have had the privilege 
of knowing. On last Friday afternoon 
we were shocked at learning of the pass- 
ing of Everett Sanders, a former Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and 
a sincere, honest, upright, and cou- 
rageous citizen. To many of us, he is 
particularly remembered for his kindly 
and gentle nature, and for his spirit of 
helpfulness. As for myself, I think I 
found in him about all the attributes 
that are to be found in any one indi- 
vidual. 

These words of mine are not stereo- 
typed expressions which one might utter 
of any casual acquaintance. They are 
sincere and coming from the heart, be- 
cause I knew Everett Sanders and was 
a beneficiary of his many kindnesses. 

Always, to me, he was kindly and help- 
ful. I well recall when I first came to 
Congress in 1935, and knew very few 
people in Washington. I was not a little 
concerned about the responsibilities that 
confronted me, and many of you can well 
appreciate the appearance of a friend at 
such a time. Such a friend I found in 
Everett Sanders, who was one of the first 
persons who came to my office to offer 
his help. 
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Throughout the years since that time 
our friendship continued. Everett San- 
ders was most helpful in many ways. 
Often have I been a guest in his home, 
with him and his good wife. We 
Hoosiers always liked to go to see them, 
because they were just the sort of folks 
that we like to think of as true, real 
Hoosiers. 

Certainly the State of Indiana has lost 
@ great citizen, and the Nation has lost 
a great citizen. We all join in mourning 
his passing. 

Mrs. HARDEN. 
man. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
lady yield? 

Mrs. HARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
probable exception of the Speaker and 
my distinguished friend from Georgia, 
Mr. Cox, I am the only Member on the 
floor on our side of the House at this 
moment who served with Everett 
Sanders. 

When I came to the Sixty-seventh 
Congress Mr. Sanders was one of the par- 
liamentary leaders on the Republican 
side. The friendships that grow up be- 
tween members of different parties in 
this body have been referred to as the 
flowers that overhang the walls of party 
politics. 

I learned to admire the ability, the 
courage, the energy, and the real Ameri- 
canism, if you please, of Everett Sanders 
while he was a Member of this body at 
a time when we had some of the hardest 
battles that I have ever gone through. 
I also knew him when he was secretary 
to President Coolidge, and I have known 
him ever since. He was one of the finest 
men I have ever met. 

His death is a great loss to this coun- 
try, as well as to his home State of 
Indiana. 

When I think of Everett Sanders I can 
see such men as James R. Mann, Frank 
Mondell, Nicholas Longworth, Claude 
Kitchen, Ben Humphreys, Henry Rainey, 
and the troops of others who have now 
passed to the Great Beyond, in the words 
of Thomas Moore— 

I feel like one 

Who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 


Mrs. HARDEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HARDEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I join 
with the members of the Indiana dele- 
gation in this tribute to an old personal 
friend, a distinguished public servant 
and a great American. It was my privi- 
lege to know Everett Sanders shortly be- 
fore I came to Congress, He was identi- 
fied with those of us interested in the 
renomination of President Coolidge. 

Ever since I have known Everett Sand- 
ers through all these intervening years as 
a man of outstanding ability, a man of 
courage, a man whose devotion to his 
country was never exceeded by any in- 
dividual, Everett Sanders could well be 


I thank the gentle- 
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the theme of a Horatio Alger story. 
Born of humble parents, born under cir- 
cumstances in which he had to make un- 
aided his own battle to get ahead in the 
world, he succeeded and slowly climbed 
the ladder of success until he became the 
confidant of a great President of the 
United States, Mr. Coolidge. During all 
this period of struggle he never lost the 
common touch; he was kind; he was 
humble. He never failed to appreciate 
those who had helped him and had been 
associated with him in his long climb 
from a humble Hoosier boy to his high 
position in the councils of the great. 

So, as one who enjoyed his personal 
friendship, I know the great loss that has 
come, not only to Indiana but to his le- 
gion of friends and to the country. To 
his family I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mrs. HARDEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I join with 
thousands of Hoosier friends and friends 
from all over the Nation, as well as 
friends throughout the world, in mourn- 
ing the passing of a great Hoosier, Ever- 
ett Sanders. 

Everett Sanders was typical of all that 
is America. Only in America today can 
people rise from the humble circum- 
stances and environment in which Ever- 
ett Sanders grew up. He was born in 
a log cabin in Clay County. He worked 
his way through college and rose to the 
position of Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States and secretary 
to the great President Calvin Coolidge. 

Everett Sanders, on arriving in Wash- 
ington to serve his first term, cast his 
first vote in this House of Representa- 
tives for a declaration of war against 
Germany. Everett Sanders also was the 
man to whom President Calvin Cool- 
idge scribbled the little note, “I do not 
choose to run,” in answer to the press 
inquiry, Will you run for the presidency 
in 1928?” 

Mr, HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HARDEN. I yield tc the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Everett Sanders served 
his country well; and, both in the Con- 
gress of the United States and as secre- 
tary to former President Coolidge he 
contributed much not only to the recon- 
struction period of the country follow- 
ing World War I, but also to the great 
industrial expansion period that was co- 
incident. His death marks the passing 
of a great American. All of us in the 
House, I am sure, extend our sympathy 
to his widow and surviving brother, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman from 
Indiana yield? 

Mrs. HARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I, 
too, would like to pay my tribute to 
Everett Sanders, a great Hoosier. Indi- 
ana has sent many fine men and women 
to Congress. Everett Sanders was one 
of the finest. I knew him well and saw 
him frequently, especially when he was 
secretary to President Coolidge, I saw 
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him on many matters of the district and 
my State, and matters concerning dis- 
abled veterans when I was the Presi- 
dent's personal representative in care of 
disabled veterans. Everett Sanders was 
a great man, a great American. So 
many have spoken of his kindliness; I 
remember when I called the White House 
about things that he felt the President 
might not want to consider, although 
often the President did. I remember his 
helpfulness and his regret if things could 
not be accomplished but he helped ac- 
complish many things. President Cal- 
vin Coolidge said he was a perfect Presi- 
dential secretary. Many others shared 
that view. What more can be said of 
anyone than to be loyal to one’s chief, 
to be loyal to the President of the United 
States, to be loyal to one’s country? 
America is much richer because of his 
noble life and example. Isend my deep- 
est sympathy to his gracious widow. 

Mrs. HARDEN. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


that all Members who have spoken may 


be permitted to revise and extend their 


_ remarks and that all Members may be 


permitted to extend their remarks at 
this point in the Recor on the life and 
character of Everett Sanders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, Everett 
Sanders was a real man—one of splen- 
did ability. In the writings of President 
Coolidge he stated that in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Sanders he had chosen a 
man of great ability. In that statement 
he was correct for Sanders was a man of 
great ability and a great citizen. We 
need many men of his type today. 


CAMPAIGN ADVICE 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
last Saturday our former colleague and 
my distinguished personal friend, Sen- 
ator ANDERSON, of New Mexico, advised 
his fellow Democrats to fight in the com- 
ing campaign with their backs to the 
wall, with guns smoking hot, and colors 
nailed to the mast. 

Without premeditation the famous 
Gridiron Club that evening, Saturday 
night, in a skit entitled “Happy Harry’s 
Carnival,” had the Kansas City Kid, to 
the tune of Everything’s Up to Date in 
Kansas City, from the musicale Okla- 
homa, sing: 

We got it figgered out in Kansas City, 

From Pendergast we learned a thing or two, 

O' diff’runt ways there is fer votin’ double, 

As pistol-packin’ Democrats can do. 

We settle all the arguments with our forty- 
fives, 

Never have to worry nor to chafe; 

‘Taint no trick at all to control the City Hall, 

If you know the combination to the safe, 

Everything's up to date in Kansas City, 

We've gone about as fur as we can go; 

They never seem to dope it out, even the FBI, 

How Democrats are takin’ in all the dough, 
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Everything's going swell in Kansas City, 

Republicans will never have a show; 

We got a nifty system there whenever the 
people vote, 

A special way of countin’, but it ain't the 
way you wrote; 

We're careful to apologize before we cut your 
throat, 

We've gone about as fur as we can go. 


Seemingly the top-flight newspaper- 
men of Washington, who make up the 
Gridiron Club, are just as aware as most 
Republicans that the 19 unsolved gang- 
land murders in Kansas City during the 
past 5 years, and the stealing of the bal- 
lots of a corrupt election from the court- 
house vault, were both most instrumental 
in permitting the Pendergast machine, 
one of the cornerstones upon which the 
present ‘Democratic administration is 
based, to remain in power. 

We hope, however; Senator ANDERSON 
was not suggesting that in the 1950 cam- 
paign the whole Nation be subjected to 
the smoking pistol ballot-stealing tech- 
nique which has maintained the corrupt 
Pendergast machine and the Democratic 
Party in control of Kansas City for so 
many years. 

FRESIDENT TRUMAN'S REPORT TO THE 
NATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege of riding with the President 
through the State of Montana last week. 
The President in his official capacity was 
making a report to the people of the Na- 
tion. In other words he was going home 
because home for him is all 48 States. 

He traveled through the East and the 
Midwest, he traveled through the Tea- 
pot Dome country, he traveled up into 
Washington, and across Idaho, Mon- 


-tana, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 


sin, and ended up in Illinois where, if my 
memory serves me correctly, the last Re- 
publican Governor had a good many 
newspapermen on the State payroll. I 
think it was a good thing for the Presi- 
dent to go to that part of the country 
and report to the people. 

His receptions were tremendous and 
the people loved the Chief Executive who 
came to see them—and to be seen. It 
is my hope that the President will, at 
least once a year, travel throughout our 
country and make a first-hand report to 
his constituents—the people of the 
United States. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA PRIMARY 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday evening I was driving through my 
district to go to Columbiana, Ohio, one 
of the cities in my district. Imagine my 
amazement when from the loud speaker 
of the radio of my car came the voice 
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of ex-Governor James, of Pennsylvania. 
He was telling about the corruption and 
the thievery that has been going on in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and he named 
some names. 

Among other things, he said that 
Judge Fine, who is one of the candidates 
in today’s primary up there, had been a 
judge in one of the most corrupt coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania, a county that had 
been alive with gangsters and racketeers 
for so long that if nominated charges 
would be brought against him which 
would prevent his election or his taking 
office if elected. He also had some very 
uncomplimentary things to say about the 
present Governor of Pennsylvania, Gov- 
ernor Duff, and what a tragic mistake it 
would be to elect a man of his unsavory 
reputation to the United States Senate. 

I am very much interested in seeing 
just exactly what the Republicans in 
Pennsylvania will do today, how they 
will explain this away when they have 
nominated Governor Duff or Judge Fine. 


POLITICS 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown] as usual injected a little poli- 
tics when he quoted from the Gridiron 
Club dinner. I am at this time looking 
at a news report on the same dinner 
which appeared in last Sunday’s New 
York Times, and I find there the follow- 
ing: 

GOP Ram Maker Turns Our a Frost 

In the rain-making machine skit Repub- 
lican leaders were gathered on a New Mexico 
desert. Finding that a machine could make 
rain by shooting dry ice into the clouds, 
they wondered if Republican votes could 
be geined by firing dry speeches into the air. 


I had no idea of the ability of the Re- 
publicans to produce such a strange 
machine. I quote from one of the songs 
in this act: 

Our party’s faced a barren waste 
without a taste of water; 

Cool water. 

With might and main, we'll try for rain, 
so we can gain the voter; 

Cool, cool voter. 

At the close cf the number the remarkable 
Rube Goldberg machine rained snow, instead 
of votes. 


THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I listened last evening with quite a lot 
of interest and some enthusiasm to the 
speech of President Truman in Chicago, 
in which he referred to the Eightieth 
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Congress as an old-fashioned, backward- 
looking Congress. 

I have to admit that we were guilty of 
being a little bit old-fashioned and a 
little bit backward-looking, because that 
Eightieth Congress for the first time in 
18 years balanced the budget, reduced 
taxes, and paid some on the national 
debt. 

If to be forward-looking and progres- 
sive is to fight a bloody war at the ex- 
pense of three or four hundred billion 
dollars and several hundred thousand 
lives, and to lose the peace after that 
war is fought, then I plead guilty to hav- 
ing been a Member of that backward- 
looking, old-fashioned Eightieth Con- 
gress. I hope I may never be a Member 
of any Congress which repeats the acts 
of the Democratic Congresses of the 16 
years preceding that Eightieth Congress. 

THE CAPONE MOB 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD] told us about the 
President’s nonpolitical trip and the var- 
ious places he visited. He said the 
President ended up in Chicago. 

That was at the Democratic rally. It 
might be well if he ended there and did 
not bother us any more down here. 

Chicago is a fitting place. Maybe 
some of you remember that Capone mob 
of Chicago that extorted something over 
a million dollars from the members of 
unions, working people, and then were 
convicted and sent to prison. Finally 
one of the President’s friends, Mr. Dil- 
lon, came up from St. Louis and attend- 
ed hearings at Chicago. 

He visited the White House—social 
visits, he said. Dillon managed the 
President's campaign when he was a 
candidate for Senator. This is all ac- 
cording to Dillon’s own testimony. It 
is all sworn testimony in the record. 

Then Tom Clark was seen, and Tom 
Clark had a boyhood friend named 
Hughes. Hughes is the fellow who in 
New York was handed by an unknown 
14 $1,000 bills. 

The ultimate result of the activities 
of Tom Clark in dismissing the indict- 
ment that was pending against the Ca- 
pone mobsters and of Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Hughes was to free those mobsters. 

I hope the President had a pleasant 
visit with those three, at least, who are 
still out of the penitentiary. 


PENNSYLVANIA PRIMARIES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have before me the New York Times of 
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May 8, 1950, not May 8, 1900, as most 
Republican leaders think today. I 
quote: 

A small group of old fogies, sourpuss 
fakers— 


Strong language— 
out of touch with the people— 


Significant language— 
but with a lot of money— 


Note that, now, with a lot of money— 
are doing everything in their power to force 
on the party their own hand-picked candi- 
dates. 


That is not a Democrat making that 
statement, it is a Republican, Governor 
Duff, of Pennsylvania, in commenting 
about Mr. Grundy. That is the best evi- 
dence possible, a Republican governor 
using that language and referring to his 
own party in Pennsylvania, 

The whole country is laughing in glee 
at the discomfort of our Republican 
friends in Congress, not the Republicans 
in the home, because they are far ahead 
of the Republicans in Congress, except a 
few who have progressive ideas; the 
whole country is laughing in glee at the 
discomfort the President has given the 
Republican Party in this Congress by his 
trip to meet the people. If there is one 
thing the American people like, it is a 
President who is close to them. They 
liked Theodore Roosevelt when he went 
around the country. Even then the Re- 
publican leaders and the Republican 
press tried to knock him down when he 
went around for a square deal for the 
people and fighting the trusts. They 
aaea him then as wielding a big 
stick. 

Theodore Roosevelt is remembered be- 
cause he was close to the people. The 
Republican leadership in Congress does 
not like to see a President keeping close 
to the people. Of course, President Tru- 
man, by being and remaining close to the 
people has caused the Republican lead- 
ership a great deal of mental distress. 


TWO ROCK UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4732) to 
direct the Secretary of the Army to 
convey certain lands to the Two Rock 
Union school district, a political subdivi- 
sion of the State of California, in Sonoma 
County, Calif., and to furnish said school 
district water, free of charge, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 4, line 7, strike out “not to exceed” 
and insert “equivalent to.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
direct the Secretary of the Army to convey 
certain lands to the Two Rock Union school 
district, a political subdivision of the State 
of California, in Sonoma County, Calif., and 
for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RETROCESSION OVER CERTAIN LAND IN 
SHIRLEY, MASS, 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4433) to 
make retrocession to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts over certain 
land in Shirley, Mass., with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “of 1947.” 

Page 2, line 3, after 1600“, insert “of 
1947.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

AUTHORIZING COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

OF ARMED FORCES TO ADMINISTER 

CERTAIN OATHS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 6171) to 
authorize commissioned officers of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps to administer certain oaths, and 
for other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after “com- 
ponent” down to and including “States,” 
in line 6 and insert “(including the reserve 
component) of any of the armed forces of 
the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILDAY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an oration. 

Mr. KARST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement from the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. WIER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a resolution expressing concern 
over the policy of our country in the 
Middle East. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio (at the request 
of Mr. JENKINS) was given permission 
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to extend her remarks and include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. ARENDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to extend her own remarks. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include newspaper 
articles and also the speeches of the 
President of the United States in the 
State of Montana. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include extraneous matter 
in each. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


GLADYS J. SENYOHL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2234) 
for the relief of Gladys J. Senyohl. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


GRANTING PERMANENT RESIDENCE TO 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 187) favoring the 
granting of the status of permanent 
resident to certain aliens. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


ALEXANDER STEWART 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1991) 
for the relief of Alexander Stewart. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


CATHRYN A. GLESENER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 469) for 
the relief of Cathryn A. Glesener. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Cathryn A. Gles- 
ener, of Underwood, Wash., the sum of 
$36,441, with interest at 4½ percent from 
January 1, 1938, to the date of enactment of 
this act, in full satisfaction of her claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for (1) the destruction of a log wharf and 
boom on the north side of, and extending 
into, the Columbia River, near Underwood, 
Wash., by the United States engineers in 
1937 in connection with the construction of 
the Bonneville Dam; (2) losses incurred by 
reason of the depreciation in value of shore 
property, improvements and facilities as a 
result of the destruction of such log wharf 
and boom; and (3) loss of earnings as a re- 
sult of the destruction of such log wharf and 
boom and the loss of business from 1935 to 
1937, inclusive, while the Bonneville Dam 
was under construction: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convie- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOHN P. HAYES, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2229) 
for the relief of John P. Hayes, post- 
master; Peter J. Grant, assistant post- 
master; William W. Crist, superintend- 
ent of money orders; and John S. Ban- 
tham, station examiner, at Albany, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That John P. Hayes, 
postmaster at Albany, N. Y., is relieved of 
all liability to refund to the United States 
the sum of $362.54; that Peter J. Grant, 
assistant postmaster at Albany, N. Y., is 
relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $219.18; that Wil- 
liam W. Crist, superintendent of money or- 
ders at the Albany, N. Y., post office, is re- 
lieved of all liability to refund to the United 
States the sum of $186.31; that John S. 
Bantham, station examiner at the Albany, 
N. Y., post office, is relieved of all liability 
to refund to the United States the sum of 
$165.86. Such sums represent a shortage at 
the Albany post office due to the embezzle- 
ment of postal funds by a former clerk in 
the money-order section of that post office 
who has been convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment for such embezzlement. The 
Comptroller General is authorized and di- 
rected to credit the account of John P. Hayes 
in the sum of $362.54, the account of Peter 
J. Grant in the sum of $219.18, the account 
of William W. Crist in the sum of $186.31, 
and the account of John S. Bantham in 
the sum of $165.86. The surety on the bond 
of said postal employees is released from any 
liability on account of such shortage $933.89. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1 line 5, strike out 6362.54“ and 
insert “$933.89.” 

Page 1, line 5, after the figures strike out 
“; that Peter J. Grant, assistant postmaster 
at Albany, N. Y., is relieved of all liability 
to refund to the United States the sum of 
$219.18; that William W. Crist, superintend- 
ent of money orders at the Albany, N. T., 
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post office, is relieved of all liability to re- 
fund to the United States the sum of $186.31; 
that John S. Bantham, station examiner at 
the Albany, N. T., post office is relieved of 
all liability to refund to the United States 
the sum of $165.86”, and insert a period. 

Page 2, line 10, strike out all after the 
sign “$”, and insert “933.89.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The tie was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of John P. Hayes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. i 


SAMUEL J. D. MARSHALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2535) 
for the relief of Samuel J. D. Marshall, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of Samuel J. D. Mar- 
shall,” approved December 23, 1943 (57 Stat. 
718), is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the said 
Samuel J. D. Marshall, a sum equal to any 
money paid by him or withheld from him 
as a partial satisfaction of the claim of the 
United States arising by reason of such al- 
leged shortage.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof “That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 

not otherwise appropriated, to Sam- 
uel J. D. Marshall, of Sewell, N. J., a sum 
equal to 1 year's pay, at the rate he was 
receiving when discharged from the Army on 
December 15, 1922, as computed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, to which 
sum he was entitled under the act of June 
30, 1922 (42 Stat. 716), as amended by the 
act of September 14, 1922 (42 Stat. 840): 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARRY C. GOAKES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3007) 
for the relief of Harry C. Goakes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harry C. Goakes, 
Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $3,194.61. The 


payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 


ment of all claims of the said Harry C. Goakes 
against the United States arising out of the 
loss of personal property owned by him 
when the vessel Rio de la Plata sank off the 
coast of Mexico in August 1944. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of the bill add “: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM A. CROSS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3535) 
for the relief of William A. Cross. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $894.75 to William A. Cross, of Needham, 
Mass., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States as reimbursement of ex- 
penses incurred for private medical and hos- 
pital treatment while on authorized absence 
from duty as an enlisted man of the Army 
during the period from April 4, 1942, to April 
25, 1942: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4140) 
for te relief of the Great American In- 
demnity Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y., the sum 
of $651.34. Such sum represents reimburse- 
ment for a like amount paid by such com- 
pany to cover claims for compensation for 
personal injuries incurred by three employ- 
ees of the Clarke-Halawa Rock Co., Honolulu, 
T. H., resulting from a collision in Honolulu, 
on September 1, 1944, between a truck, owned 
by the Clarke-Halawa Rock Co. and in which 
such employees were riding, and a jeep 
driven by a member of the United States 
Marine Corps: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CLARENCE F. MOORE, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4364) 
for the relief of Mrs. Clarence F. Moore; 
John Robert Lusk III; J. R. Lusk, Sr.; 
Gertrude Elizabeth Lusk; Mrs. Willie 
Pruitt; and Mrs. Billie John Bickle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read tha bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 


the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 


and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000 to Mrs. Clarence F. Moore, the 
former wife of J. R. Lusk, Jr., deceased; and 
the sum of $5,000 to the minor, John Robert 
Lusk III, son of J. R. Lusk, Jr., deceased; and 
the sum of $5,000 to J. R. Lusk, Sr., and Ger- 
trude Elizabeth Lusk, the father and mother 
of J, R. Lusk, Jr., deceased, in full settlement 
of all claims they have against the United 
States for the death of J. R. Lusk, Jr., and to 
pay the sum of $15,000 to Mrs. Willie Pruitt, 
the former wife of Ernest W. Tillinghast, and 
the sum of $5,000 to Billie John Bickle, 
daughter of Ernest W. Tillinghast, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the death of Ernest W. Tillinghast, 
and for personal injuries and hospital and 
medical expenses of Mrs. Willie Pruitt sus- 
tained as a result of an accident involving a 
United States Army vehicle near Blanco, 
Blanco County, Tex., on January 10, 1941: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause, and insert (That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise riated, the 
sum of $2,500 to Mrs. Ruth B. Moore (for- 
merly Mrs. John R. Lusk, Jr.), of Dallas, Tex., 
and the sum of $5,000 to the legal guardian 
of John Robert Lusk III, of Dallas, Tex., the 
minor son of John R. Lusk, Jr., deceased, on 
account of the death of the said John R. 
Lusk, Jr.; the sum of $135 to John R. Lusk, 
Sr., of Ballinger, Tex., for the expenses in- 
curred by him in connection with the burial 
of the said John R. Lusk, Jr.; the sum of 
$6,500 to Mrs. Minnie P. Pruitt (formerly Mrs. 
Ernest W. Tillinghast), of Colorado City, 
Tex., on account of the death of Ernest W. 
Tillinghast and expenses incurred by her as 
the result of his injury and death, and for 
the property damage and personal injuries 
sustained by her, including the medical and 
hospital expenses incurred by her as the re- 
sult of her injury; and the sum of $5,000 to 
Mrs. Billie John Bickle, of Hamilton, Tex., 
on account of the death of her father, Ernest 
W. Tillinghast, in full settlement of all claims 
of said parties against the United States aris- 
ing out of an accident involving a United 
States Army truck, which occurred near 
Blanco, Blanco County, Tex., on January 10, 
1941: Provided,.” 


3 committee amendment was agreed 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 
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The title was amended to read: “A bill 
for the relief of Mrs. Ruth B. Moore; 
John Robert Lusk III; John R. Lusk, Sr.; 
Mrs. Minnie P. Pruitt; and Mrs. Billie 
John Bickle.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
BERNARD F. ELMERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4803) 
for the relief of Bernard F. Elmers, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ber- 
nard F. Elmers, Pleasant Plains, N. Y., the 
sum of $12,500, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for personal 
injuries and property damage sustained by 
him on July 8, 1947, when he was assaulted 
and robbed by unknown assailants while em- 
ployed as a civilian employee of the Army 
Exchange Service, to wit, a junior auditor, 
serving with the Army in Germany: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

MRS. ELIZABETH H. WHITNEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4960) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth H. Whit- 
ney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Whitney, of Winchester, Mass., the sum of 
$3,589.74. Payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Whitney against the United 
States arising out of the death, on February 
8, 1947, of her husband, Lt. Charles A, Whit- 
ney, Jr., United States Naval Reserve, serial 
No, for 6 months death gratuity, for 
compensation for medical expenses incurred, 
and for the difference between active-duty 
pay and retired pay from the date of his 
separation from the service to the date of 
his death: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$3,589.74” and 
insert 82,559.20.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 
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W. M. TINDAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5252) 
for the relief of W. M. Tindal. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$1,343.53 to W. M. Tindal, of Neeses, S. C., 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for property damage sustained 
as a result of an accident involving a United 
States Army vehicle, near Tillman, S. C., on 
October 29, 1841: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ACME FINANCE CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5799) 
for the relief of the Acme Finance Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Acme Finance 
Co., Colorado, the sum of $864.50. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of such Acme Finance Co. 
against the United States arising out of the 
loss of such Acme Finance Co.'s equity in 
a 1941 model Mercury automobile (motor 
No. 99A-385413) when such automobile was 
confiscated in connection with its use in 
transporting altered currency: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “Company,” 
insert “Denver.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAUL E. ROCKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6416) 
for the relief of Paul E. Rocke. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Paul E. Rocke, 
Warren, Ohio, the sum of $373. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Paul E. Rocke against 
the United States for property damage sus- 
tained on May 3, 1946, when an Army recon- 
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naissance car, driven by a soldier who was 
using such car without authority, ran into 
the automobile of the said Paul E. Rocke 
which was properly parked on Market Street, 
Warren, Ohio: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
ae be fined in any sum not exceeding 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table, 


EDWIN F. ROUNDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6644) 
for the relief of Edwin F. Rounds. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Edwin F. Rounds, 
of Sundance, Wyo., the sum of $330.18. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims of the said Edwin F. 
Rounds against the United States arising 
out of his selling supplies on credit to Ro- 
land Williams, an Army contractor, at the 
request of Army officers, in February 1949. 
Although Army officers assured the said 
Edwin F. Rounds that he would be paid for 
the supplies out of money due the contractor 
from the United States, and arranged an 
assignment for that purpose, the assignment 
was later declared invalid and the contrac- 
tor was paid in full, but the said Edwin 
F. Rounds was not paid the purchase price 
of the supplies: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


D. C. HALL MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7991) 
for the relief of D. C. Hall Motor Trans- 
portation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to D. C. Hall Motor 
Transportation, Fort Worth, Tex., the sum 
of $7,551.17. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
D. C. Hall Motor Transportation against the 
United States arising out of the collision 
near Leland, Miss., on December 11, 1945, of 
a United States Army truck (which was be- 
ing operated in a negligent manner by an 
Army enlisted man who was using the ve- 
hicle without authority) with a truck and 
trailer belonging to the said D. C. Hall Mo- 
tor Transportation and being operated with 
due care: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
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account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$7,551.17” and 
insert “$7,107.17.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM B. BUOL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2225) 
for the relief of William B. Buol. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws of the United States, the first proviso 
to section 3 (a) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended (U.S. C., title 
50, War, Appendix, sec. 303 (a)), shall 
not be held to apply to William B. Buol, of 
Winona, Minn. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, insert: 

“Sec. 2. The Attorney General is hereby 
authorized and directed to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of 
William B. Buol, as of May 23, 1940, the date 
on which he legally entered the United 
States; and the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to de- 
duct one number from the Swiss quota of 
the first year that the Swiss quota is here- 
after available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIA GEERTRIUDE MULDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2766) 
for the relief of Maria Geertriude 
Mulders. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws Maria Geertriude Mulders, of 
Crescent City, Calif., who was admitted into 
the United States on a visitor's visa, shall 
be deemed to have been lawfully admitted 
into the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of June 10, 1947. 

Sec. 2. Upon enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
to instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the nonprefer- 
ence category of the first available quota for 
nationals of the Netherlands, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


YUK ONN WON 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3805) 
for the relief of Yuk Onn Won. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
State is authorized and directed to cause an 
immigration visa to be issued to Yuk Onn 
Won, the adopted son of Kul Fat Won and 
Margaret Choy Keau Ching Won, husband 
and wife, American citizens and residents of 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, if he is found 
by the United States consul to whom appli- 
cation for visa is made to be admissible un- 
der all the provisions of the immigration laws 
other than the Quota Act of May 26, 1924. 
Upon his admission to the United States, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the Chinese quota for the first 
year such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That in the administration of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, the provi- 
sions of section 4 (a) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, pertaining to un- 
married children under 21 years of age of 
a citizen of the United States, shall be held 
to be applicable to the alien Yuk Onn Won; 
and the said Yuk Onn Won shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born child of 
Kul Fat Won and Margaret Choy Keau Ching 
Won, United States citizens and residents of 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIA GRAZIA RICCIO DIPIETRO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5221) 
for the relief of Mrs. Maria Grazia Riccio 
DiPietro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) Mrs. Maria 
Grazia Riccio DiPietro, a naturalized citizen 
of the United States who lost citizenship of 
the United States by voting in an Italian 
election in 1946 may be naturalized by tak- 
ing, prior to 1 year from the enactment of 
this act, before any naturalization court 

in subsection (a) of section 301 of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, or 
before any diplomatic or consular officer of 
the United States abroad, the oaths pre- 
scribed by section 335 of the said act. 

(b) From and after naturalization under 
this act, Mrs. Maria Grazia Riccio DiPietro 
shall have the same citizenship status as that 
which existed immediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALFIO BATELLI 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 5947) 
for the relief of Alfio Batelli. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws the Attorney General of the United 
States shall record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Alfio Batelli as of 
September 5, 1947, the date of his last en- 
try into the United States, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the enactment of this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
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third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHENG SICK YUEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6065) 
for the relief of Cheng Sick Yuen. 

There being no objection, the Cierk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the the pur- 
poses of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Cheng Sick Yuen shall be con- 
sidered to be the natural-born son of Amer- 
ican veteran of World War II, Larry Cheng, 
and his wife, Mrs. Larry Cheng. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, notwithstanding the quota limita- 
tions now provided by law, a quota immi- 
gration visa may be issued to Cheng Sick 
Yuen, minor adopted child of Keung Jack 
Cheng (Larry Cheng), a naturalized citizen 
of the United States, provided the said 
Cheng Sick Yuen is otherwise admissible to 
the United States under the immigration 
laws. 

“Sec. 2. Upon the issuance of such visa, 
the Secretary of State shall Instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the Chinese racial quota for 
the first year such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DAIJIRO YOSHIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7315) 
for the relief of Daijiro Yoshida. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, the provisions 
of section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended (U. S. C., title 8, sec. 
213 (c)), which excludes from admission to 
the United States persons who are ineligible 
to citizenship, shall not hereafter apply to 
Daijiro Yoshida, minor son of Suzuko 
Yoshida, an American citizen, and that the 
said Daijiro Yoshida may be permitted to 
enter the United States as a nonquota immi- 
grant for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIE MARGARETA RIES ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7564) 
for the relief of Maria Margareta Ries 
and Konrad Horst Wilhelm Ries. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any provisions of the immigration laws or 
other laws relating to entry into the United 
States, the Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to admit into the 
United States for permanent residence Maria 
Margareta Ries, who is the financée of Ken- 
neth H. Headrick, a citizen of the United 
States, and their minor child, Konrad Horst 
Wilhelm Ries. The Secretary of State shall 
thereupon direct the proper quota control 
officer to deduct two numbers from the Ger- 
man quota for the first year said quota is 
available. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That in 
the administration of the immigration and 
naturalization laws Maria Margareta Ries 
may be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Maria Margareta Ries is 
coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to Kenneth H. 
Headrick, a United States citizen, and that 
she is found otherwise admissible under the 
imigration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named parties does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Maria Margareta Ries, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 19 
and 20 of the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917 (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 156), 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named parties shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Maria 
Margareta Ries, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the said 
Maria Margareta Ries as of the date of her 
entry into the United States upon the pay- 
ment by her of the required fees and head 
taxes. 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of section 4 (a) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
pertaining to unmarried children under 21 
years of age of a citizen of the United States 
shall be held to be applicable to Konrad 
Horst Wilhelm Ries, minor child of Kenneth 
H. Headrick, a citizen of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 65, favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months. 

Abrahamson, Karen Elizabeth 
(nes Thom ). 

Anaya, Maria De La Luz, or 
Concepcion Rodriguez. 

Andreanchich, Giachino, or Jim 


Asapansa-Johnson, Josephus 


heris (nee Alexopoulou). 
Barron-Juraez, Angel, or Angel 


Barron. 

Bournais, Eleftherios, or Elif- 
therios or Louis Terry or Louis George Bour- 
nias. 

—— Camacho, Cresencio Pesina. 
, Campo, Sebastian, or Sebastian 


rq, Casella, Maria Angela, maiden 
name Fasciani, former marriage D'Amore or 
Maria Angela Trato. 

ra, Chiu, Chen Sung, or Chui Chen 
sung or Sung Chui Chen. 
Chen, Hsui-Hua (nee Wu). 
Chow, Che Keung. 
Ciccone, Maria (nee De Mar- 
tino or Maria Pastafina or Maria Villano or 
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Roza Puma or Parente or Jennie Esposito or 
Jenni Capuana). 

, Cosman, George William or Kos- 
man, George William or Gregory or Casman, 
George William. 

Da Silva, Francisco Honorato, 
De Cortez, Felicitas Moreno, or 


Gutierrez, or Encarnacion Gutierrez De Guz- 
man or Encarnacion Arroyo. 
, Delegeorge, George Thomas, or 
George Athamasios Delegeorge or Georgios 
Deligeorgis. 
De Trejo, Concepcion Gonzalez 


Vda. 


Diaz, Jose Maria. 

, D'Onofrio, Loretta (nee Penna). 
Dulak, Josefa. 

Economou, Venizelos. 

4 Erbe, Emilie Franziska, or Em- 


Evangelos, Despina. 

Fadl, Mostafa Ahmad Aboud, or 
Ahmed Mostapa Fadl or Ahmed Mustapha 
Fadl or Ahmed Musthapah Fadl or Ahmed 
Mistafa Fadl. 


Eren. Alphus Jeremiah Strick- 
land, or Alpheus Jeremiah Felix. 
Fiebiger, Babette Hacker (nee 
Babette Hacker). 

„Flores, Silvestre, or Angel Sil- 
vestre Flores or Crescencio Reza or Soltero 
Delfin or Crescencio Reva or Jose Marquez. 
Foster, Henry, or Harry Foster. 
Garcia, Francisca Mendez, or 
endez. 

Glatzel, Ferdinand Salvatore. 
„Sing. Neng Shwen, or Neng 
Swen Ging (alias Nelson Ging). 

Glikis, Traintafilos, 
Gl 


or Ross 


Gurrobat, Thomas Gianan. 
Hurowitz, Sam (alias Owsej Uro- 
wees or Owziej Urowicz). 


Jon Valentino. 
feta Sybill, or Sibilie Z'hie 
(nee Stankevitz 


3 Ioannis, or John 


Elsass ver, Eric Sorabji, or Erach- 
saw Sorabji Lawyer. 
Leahey, Suzanne, or Suzzane 
Krausz or Suzanne De Body or Suzanne De 
PEREK or Suzanne Bernstein. 
x Lehr, Fridolf Alarik, or Fridolf 


Limberator, Laklis Panagiotis, 
es Limberatos or Iraklis Libby. 
Lorenzo, Manuel Alvarez, or 


or He 


Maneiro, Manuel Arcos. 

Marcoida, Juan Hoyos. 

Mata, Luis, or Louis Mata. 

, Metaxas, Kleanthis Dionysios. 

Muntean, Cornelia Filip. 

Muntean, Stella or Steluta. 

, Mykulak, Peter. 

Nakamura, Chieko or Chiye. 
Nielsen, Dagmar Charlotte (nee 

Sander ormerly Henriksen). 


— Feppargyris, George Nicholas, 
or os Nicholas Pappargyris. 


Pearson, Dudley Augustas, or 
Dudley Pearson. 

Pedersen, Jens Peder Albinus, 
or Jens Pedersen. 
, Perhaus, Carlo Mario. 
, Petrincich, Francesco. 
, Pohl, Heinrich August. 
Pontarolo, Ellen Laura (nee 
Gillanders or Ellen Laura McMurry or Ellen 
Laura Vonkeister). 

Railton, Susan Ann, or Sarah 
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Rasso, Alfredo N., or J. Alfredo 


Root, Jeanne Rose (nee Jeanne 
Rose Albinelli). 
Rosi, Cleofe, or Mario Rose. 
Rouse, Herbert Newton. 
Samuels, Frances Louise, or 
Frances Louisa Samuels (alias Franca Luisa 


Saucedo, Alfonso Campusano, 
or Alfonso Saucedo. 

Schmitt, Fraser Jasper. 
Seoane, Eugenio, or Eugenio 


Calvo Seoane, 

@, Serenil, Clara Briseno, or Clara 

or Clara Briseno or Clara Ogaz. 

Shanda, Elsie Zamora, or Elsie 
nes Salas (maiden name). 

sd, Simony, Marie Anne 


— —.— 


(nee 
Sodeikat, Otto August Wilhelm 


Staine, Antonio. 

Szulc, Judel, or Judel Schultz. 

Tavarez, Librada, or Librada 

Tavarez-Loya or Librada Loya. 

Toong, David. 

Tosini, Cesare Alessandro, or 

Chester Tosini. 

Troutlein, William. 

Uddin, Rahan. 

Wang, Philip, or Philip Wong or 

Philip Sheng Ping Wang or Sheng Ping Wang. 
, Wlodarski, Waclaw Ignacy, or 

Waclaw Ignacy Wodarski or Wodarsky. 

Zen, Osman Ben, or Osman Zen. 

Ziemba, Eustachio, or Eusta- 

chius, or Stanislaus or Stanislaw or Stanley 

Ziemba. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word, in order to get 
some information from the committee 
on this bill, Calendar No. 829, a concur- 
rent resolution favoring the suspension 
of deportation of certain aliens. We 
have a similar concurrent resolution, 
Calendar No. 841. How many suspen- 
sions are covered? 

Mr. DEWART. There are 97 cases 
covered by Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 65, each case recommended for ap- 
proval. A check has been made to de- 
termine whether or not the alien could 
meet the requirements of the law, 
whether he was of good moral character 
and possessed of strong equities which 
would warrant su_pensien of deporta- 
tion. 

Mr. STEFAN. How many are covered 
by the other resolution? 

Mr. DFWART. The other resolution, 
Calendar No. 841, covers 165 cases. 

Mr. STEFAN. That makes 250 cases 
of aliens in these two bills. 

The reason I call this matter to the 
attention of the House is to ask the 
members of the committee whether or 
not this has been cleared through Mr. 
Watson Miller, Director of Immigration. 
Has the Commissioner approved those 
two resolutions? 

While the gentleman is looking that 
up, I wish to call to the attention of the 
membership that when we brought up 
the bill making appropriations for the 
Bureau of Immigratior, Mr. Miller called 
our attention to the fact that he has 
presently 3,500 aliens who have been 
convicted of some crime; a hundred of 
them were Communists, subversives, well 
supplied with money, who are out on 
parole and running over the country at 
will; and he has no legislation by which 
he can keep them under surveillance, 
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He indicates he wants such legislation 
because he is unable to secure landing 
certificates for them on account of the 
fact that about 100 or more of them 
come from countries behind the iron cur- 
tain. I wonder whether or not these ap- 
proximately 250 aliens under discussion 
are among this category of aliens whose 
deportation this bill would suspend. 

Mr. DEWART. I cannot tell the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. STEFAN. In view of the fact 
there are so many of them and the com- 
mittee cannot give us assurance that 
this has been approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and the Depart- 
ment, does not the gentleman think this 
ought to be laid over? I do not want to 
do anything that would create a hard- 
ship on any of these aliens but we should 
have information and know what we are 
doing. 

The SPEAKER. Tho gentleman may 
ask unanimous consent to pass it over, 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? r 

The was no objection. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 78. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION OF 
GEORGETOWN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7966) 
to amend the act entitled An act to in- 
corporate the trustees of the Presby- 
terian congregation of Georgetown,” ap- 
proved March 28, 1806. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso in 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the trustees of the Presbyterian 
congregation of Georgetown,” approved 
March 28, 1806 (2 Stat. 356), is amended by 
striking out 3.000“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 25.000.“ 

Sec, 2. Section 5 of such act is amended 
by striking out “held on the first Tuesday of 
April, in every year hereafter” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “held at such time as may 
be prescribed by the bylaws.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERSEPHONE POULIOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1145) for 
the relief of Persephone Poulios. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue any deportation proceedings and to 
cancel any outstanding order and warrant of 
deportation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case of 
Persephone Poulios. From and after the 
date of enactment of this act the said 
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Persephone Poulios shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and order have issued. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, the said 
Persephone Poulios, who was temporarily ad- 
mitted into the United States on December 
17, 1945, shall be considered as having been 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
as of the date of her last entry into the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. Upon the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
to instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the nonprefer- 
ence category of the first available immigra- 
tion quota for nationals of Greece, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. ALICE WILLMARTH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2071) for 
the relief of Mrs. Alice Willmarth. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacte.., ete., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the provision of section 13 (c) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, which 
excludes from the United States persons who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not here- 
after apply to Mrs, Alice Willmarth, a native 
and citizen of Japan, and who is the wife of 
Benjamin Willmarth, a citizen of the United 
States. If otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws, said Mrs. Alice Willmarth 
shall be granted the status of a nonquota 
immigrant. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. APOSTOLOS A, KARTSONIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2258) for 
the relief of Dr. Apostolos A. Kartsonis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, Dr. Apostolos 
A, Kartsonis, of Ann Arbor, Mich., who was 
admitted into the United States on a tempo- 
rary visa, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted into the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of his last entry into the United States, upon 
payment of the required head tax and visa 
fee. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is authorized 
and directed to instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the nonpreference category of the first avail- 
able immigration quota for nationals of 
Greece, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WILLIAM ALFRED BEVAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2308) for 
the relief of William Alfred Bevan, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, William Alfred Bevan, minor 
adopted son of Frederick W. Bevan, a citizen 
of the United States, and his wife, Margarita 
Llacer Bevan, shall be deemed to be the alien 
natural-born child of said Frederick W. 
Bevan and his wife, Margarita Llacer Bevan. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MASAE MARUMOTO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2427) for 
the relief of Masae Marumoto. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to exclusion 
of aliens inadmissible because of race shall 
not hereafter apply to Masae Marumoto, the 
Japanese flancée of Capt. Harry Ost, of Fre- 
donia, N. Dak., and that the said Masae 
Marumoto may be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
three months: Provided, That the adminis- 
trative authorities find that the said Masae 
Marumoto is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Capt. Harry Ost, and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the immi- 
gration laws. In the event the marriage be- 
tween the above-named parties does not oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Masae Marumoto, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 19 
and 20 of the Immigration Act of February 
5. 1917 (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 156). 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named. parties shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Masae 
Marumoto, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of the said 
Masae Marumoto as of the date of her entry 
into the United States upon the payment of 
the required head tax and visa fee, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 


SUMIKO KATO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2431) for 
the relief of Sumiko Kato. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to exclusion of 
aliens inadmissible because of race shall not 
hereafter apply to Sumiko Kato, the Japa- 
nese fiancée of Thomas D. Jacobs, Jr., a 
citizen of the United States and an honor- 
ably discharged veteran of World War II, and 
that Sumiko Kato may be eligible for a visa 
as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for a 
period of 3 months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Sumiko Kato is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to said Thomas D. Jacobs, Jr., and that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named parties does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
said Sumiko Kato, she shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance. with the provisions of sections 19 and 
20 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 
1917 (U. S. O., title 8, secs. 155 and 156). In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of said Sumiko Kato, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence and said Sumiko Kato as of 
the date of her entry into the United States, 
upon the payment of the required fees and 
head taxes, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. GEORGETTE PONSARD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2443) 
for the relief of Mrs. Georgette Ponsard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration and naturalization laws 
which exclude from admission into the 
United States persons of the Japanese race, 
shall not be held to apply to Mrs. Georgette 
Ponsard, the wife of Paul Ponsard, who is 
residing in Mexico City, Mexico. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A. D. STRENGER AND CLAIRE STRENGER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2479) for 
the relief of A. D. Strenger and his wife, 
Claire Strenger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws the provisions of section 307 (b) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 shall not be held to 
apply to A. D. Strenger and his wife, Claire 
Strenger. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CARMEN E. LYON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2568) for 
the relief of Carmen E. Lyon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws, the pro- 
visions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended (U. S. C., title 8, 
sec. 218 (c)), which excludes from admis- 
sion to the United States persons who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not here- 
after apply to Carmen E, Lyon, wife of Capt. 
Charles A. Lyon, an American citizen, and 
that the said Carmen E. Lyon may be per- 
mitted to enter the United States as a non- 
quota immigrant for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of the immigration 
laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ANTONIO ARTOLOZAGA EUSCOLA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6482) 
for the relief of Antonio Artolozaga 
Euscola. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cancel deportation pro- 
ceedings against Antonio Artolozaga Euscola, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, who entered the 
United States at the port of Philadelphia, 
Fa., on November 26, 1944, and that this 
alien shall be considered as having been ad- 
mitted for permanent entry as of the date 
of his actual entry on the payment of the 
visa fee of $10 and the head tax of $8. 

Upon enactment of this act the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the Spanish quota for the first year that 
the said Spanish quota is available, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “entry” and insert 
“residence.” 

‘The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF LAND IN KENTUCKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7255) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property in Hopkins County, Ky., to 
the estate of James D. Meadors. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized 
and directed to convey to the estate of James 
D. Meadors, late of Dawson Springs, Ky., 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to certain real property in 
Hopkins County, Ky. Such real property was 
conveyed to the United States by the late 
James D. Meadors and his wife, the late 
Ella C. Meadors, for use by the United States 
for the construction and maintenance of a 
highway, but such real property is no longer 
being used for highway purposes. Such real 
property is more particularly described as 
follows: 

A strip of land 100 feet in width, being 
50 feet on each side of the centerline of 
the roadway which centerline begins at a 
point on the line between the lands of Cyn- 
thia C. Campbell and Matilda Dunning and 
of James D. Meadors, south 69 degrees east 
940 feet from the corner of said lands of 
Cynthia C. Campbell and Matilda Dunning 
and of Mrs. Lou Coleman Cook, said point 
being on a 5-degree curve to the left and at 
station 25 plus 12.8 on said highway location, 
and running with said curve 231% feet to 
the point of tangent at station 27 plus 44.4; 
thence with said tangent south 24 degrees 
east 1,086% feet to a point on the bank of 
Tradewater River at station 38 plus 31.0. 

Said strip of land isa part of the land con- 
veyed to James D. Meadors by Lou C. Cook 
and husband by deed dated December 7, 
1911, and recorded in deed book 87, page 
601, in the office of the clerk of Hopkins 
County Court. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, after line 21, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. The conveyance shall contain such 
additional terms, reservations, restrictions, 
and conditions as may be determined by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to be nec- 
essary to safeguard the interests of the 
United States.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3122) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
convey to the Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
Akron, Ohio, an easement for sewer pur- 
poses in, over, and across certain Gov- 
ernment-owned lands situated in Mari- 
copa County, Ariz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
convey to the Goodyear Aircraft Corp., at 
such locations and under such terms and 
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conditions as he may consider appropriate, a 
perpetual easement for sewage purposes in, 
over, and across a parcel of land constituting 
a portion of the naval air facility, Litchfield 
Park, Ariz., being located in Maricopa County, 
Ariz., acquired by the United States by deed 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, acting by and through War Assets Ad- 
ministration, dated December 31, 1948, re- 
corded in the land records of Maricopa Coun- 
ty, Ariz., in docket No. 323 on pages 456 to 
461, inclusive, which deed is on file in the 
Nav- Department. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LUCY P. CROWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8287) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue duplicate of William Ge- 
rard’s script certificate No. 2, subdivision 
13, to Lucy P. Crowell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to issue to Lucy 
P. Crowell duplicate of William Gerard's 
special certificate numbered 2, subdivision 
numbered 13, originally issued for forty acres 
of public land pursuant to the act of Con- 
gress approved February 10, 1855, upon satis- 
factory proof of ownership and loss of same 
and the execution of a bond with good and 
sufficient securities, in double the market 
value of the certificate so to be issued, to be 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
conditioned to indemnify the United States 
against the presentation by an innocent 
holder of the alleged lost certificate. Such 
duplicate shall have all the legal force and 
effect of the original. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAY HOSKEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4370) 
for the relief of May Hosken. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tration of the immigration laws, the Attorney 
General be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of May Hosken who en- 
tered the United States on November 25, 1948, 
at Rouses Point, N. Y. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the quota for India of the first year 
that such quota number is available, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JEFFREY BRACKEN SPRUILL AND SUSAN 
SPRUILL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8290) 
for the relief of Jeffrey Bracken Spruill 
and Susan Spruill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose of 
the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Jeffrey Bracken Spruill and Susan Spruill 
shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien minor children of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. W. R. Spruill, citizens of the 
United States, and shall be deemed to be 
nonquota immigrants within the purview of 
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sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALEXANDER STEWART 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for im- 
mediate consideration to Private Calen- 
dar No. 806, the bill (H. R. 1991) for the 
relief of Alexander Stewart, and I with- 
draw my objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to cancel 
forthwith any outstanding warrant of arrest, 
order of deportation, warrant of deportation, 
and bond in the case of the alien Alexander 
Stewart, Houston, Tex., and is directed not 
to issue hereafter any such warrants or or- 
ders in the case of such alien. For the pur- 
poses of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the said Alexander Stewart shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 11, after “residence” insert “as 
of July 3, 1947.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the quota for France of the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 572 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5074) to promote the na- 
tional defense by authorizing specifically cer- 
tain functions of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics necessary to the effec- 
tive prosecution of aeronautical research, and 
for other purposes. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
1 minute. 
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Mr. Speaker, as a reading of the reso- 
lution discloses, it makes in order the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5074, which 
is a national defense measure. In view 
of world conditions, I cannot imagine 
that there would be any opposition what- 
ever offered to the resolution or even to 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no objection to the inimediate 
adoption of the rule. Undoubtedly the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DurHAM] will explain the provisions of 
the bill when we get into Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5074) to promote the 
national defense by authorizing specif- 
ically ‘certain functions of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics nec- 
essary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research, and for other pur- 
Poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5074, with Mr. 
Munpock in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 18 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics was created 
by a Naval Appropriation Act on March 
3, 1915. It is an independent agency of 
the Government which has grown in size 
and importance from the date of its crea- 
tion until it now consists of a committee 
of 17 members, controls physical facili- 
ties of $140,000,000 and employs more 
than 7,000 persons. Its central office is 
located here in Washington, D. C., and 
its principal facilities are the Ames Lab- 
oratory in California, the Lewis Propul- 
sion Laboratory at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the Langley Laboratories at Langley 
Field, Va. 

Since the date of its creation in 1915, 
the NACA has presented its financial re- 
quirements for successive fiscal years to 
the Appropriations Committee without 
prior authorization from any legislative 
committee of the Congress. On two oc- 
casions in the past, NACA appropriations 
bills have been subjected to point-of- 
order objections on the ground that they 
embodied legislation rather than appro- 
priations. On one of those occasions, 
the objection was resolved in conference 
between the Senate and the House. On 
the other occasion, the House Parliamen- 
tarian ruled that the item in question 
was justified by existing statutory lan- 
guage. 

During the hearings conducted by the 
House Appropriations Committee on the 
NACA budget for fiscal 1950, this ques- 
tion was again raised and the Appropri- 
ations Committee expressed the convic- 
tion that an appropriate legislative com- 
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mittee should entertain appropriate au- 
thorization legislation for the NACA. 
This resulted in H. R. 5074, the bill now 
under consideration, and I want to point 
out that this is the first general author- 
ization bill for the NACA which has ever 
been presented to the Congress. 

In addition to the general authoriza- 
tion this bill provides specific authoriza- 
tion for new construction, which items 
I shall presently detail. 

Subsection (a) is a general authoriza- 
tion which permits NACA to equip and 
maintain and operate offices, labora- 
tories, and research stations under its 
direction. The practical effect of this 
section is that it is a restatement of the 
original Appropriation Act of 1915, which 
created the NACA. This language mere- 
ly carries out the desire to enact stat- 
utory provisions covering these author- 
izations. This will not be a recurring 
item in subsequent authorizing legisla- 
tion for NACA. 

Subsection (b) provides for new con- 
struction. In the NACA budget for 
fiscal 1951, an authorization of $16,500,- 
000 is requested for new construction, 
Of this amount, $15,000,000 is in con- 
tract authority and the remaining 
$1,500,000 is cash. It is considered that 
this amount of cash is all that can be 
judiciously expended during fiscal 1951 
to implement the authorizations under 
this section. The specific authorizations 
under this section are: 

First. Langley Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, facility for landing loads research. 
This is a new facility to simulate under 
identical conditions of speed, size, weight, 
and landing surface the loads encount- 
ered by aircraft landing gear from the 
moment of impact to the end of the 
landingrun. Accurate measurements of 
these loads is essential to the design of 
safer, more dependable, and lighter 
landing gear. This will involve an esti- 
mated cost of $4,143,000, for which no 
cash has been requested, but contract 
authority in an equal amount and in lieu 
of cash has been requested of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Second. The second item at Lang- 
ley involves an expansion of the utility 
systems which will be required for the 
utilization and protection of facilities to 
be completed during the fiscal year 1950. 
The project includes a new boiler for 
the heating plant, a water-storage plant, 
a frequency conversion unit. and the ex- 
tension of power lines, at an estimated 
cost of $632,000 for which cash in the 
amount of $323,000 and contract au- 
thority in the amount of $309,000 will 
be requested. 

Third. The next installation involves 
Wallops Island Station. The expanding 
research program at this station, which 
is an island off the coast of Virginia, re- 
quires more efficient transportation of 
personnel, supplies, equipment, research 
models, and construction apparatus tc 
and from the island. The minimum fa- 
cility which can meet these requirements 
is a small ferry and suitable docking 
facilities, at an estimated cost of $250,- 
000; $50,000 cash and $260,000 contract 
authority will be requested. 

Fourth. The next construction pro- 
gram is at Ames Aeronautical Labora- 
tory in California. It is proposed to 
modernize the existing 16-foot high- 
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speed wind tunnel by increasing its max- 
imum operating Mach number from 0.95 
to 1.25. The alterations required are 
similar to those being completed on the 
Langley 16-foot tunnel. The need for 
and difficulty of conducting research at 
speeds near that of sound are so great 
that this type of improvement must be 
extended to this tunnel. 

The estimated cost of this project will 
be $11,282,000, for which $502,000 in 
cash and $10,780,000 in contract author- 
ity will be requested. 

Fifth. In addition, the present make- 
up air system of the 12-foot pressure 
wind tunnel is being utilized for oper- 
ation of four other wind tunnel facili- 
ties, two of which have recently been 
completed. Experience has shown that 
delays because of conflicting needs are 
unduly hampering urgent research 
work. Additional compressor equip- 
ment is required to eliminate these de- 
lays and to provide stand-by equip- 
ment in the event of break-downs in 
the existing equipment. 

The estimated cost of this project is 
$375,000, for which a full appropriation 
will be requested. 

Sixth. The final project is located at 

the Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory 
at Cleveland; Ohio. Because of the 
great quantities of air required by jet 
engines, the altitude tunnel—originally 
designed for research on reciprocating 
-engines, which do not require as great 
quantities of air as jet engines—is at 
present handicapped during research 
operations involving large jet engines at 
simulated and high altitudes by insuffi- 
cient exhauster capacity. The addi- 
tional exhauster capacity proposed for 
installation will eliminate this deficiency 
and greatly increase the usefulness of 
the altitude tunnel and two groups of 
high-speed air jets which operate from 
the same exhauster equipment. 

The estimated cost of this project is 
$818,000, for which $250,000 cash and 
$568,000 contract authority will be re- 
quested, 

As previously stated, these projects to- 
tal $16,500,000, for which an appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 will be requested for 
fiscal 1951. 

Section 2 authorizes the Department 
of Defense or any other governmental 
agency, or the components thereof, to 
transfer supplies, equipment, aircraft, 
and aircraft parts to NACA without re- 
imbursement. The section, as amended, 
merely authorizes the transfer of the 
enumerated types of matériel when it 
shall prove to the best interest of the 
Government, as determined between 
NACA and other governmental agen- 
cies. 

Section 3 permits NACA to compensate 
aliens in their employ, notwithstanding 
statutory prohibition against such prac- 
tice. There are at present only two such 
aliens, both of whom have given out- 
standing service and have been fully 
cleared by NACA. This same authority 
has been included in previous appropria- 
tion language and approved by the Con- 
gress. 

Section 4 provides for the renaming of 
the laboratory at Cleveland, Ohio. More 
than 1 year ago the NACA renamed this 
facility the Lewis Flight Propulsion 
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Laboratory. ‘This section merely pro- 
vides statutory approval of that action. 

The committee added three new sec- 
tions, 5, 6, and 7. Section 5 is general, 
authorizing legislation to implement sec- 
tion 1 (b), but not to exceed $16,500,000. 

Section 6 authorizes appropriations to 
be made available until expended when 
specifically provided in the Appropria- 
tions Act. This will permit the NACA 
to develop a program on a sound basis 
and not to have it disrupted at a critical 
period. 

Section 7 authorizes the prosecution 
of all projects under direct appropriation 
or contract authority, as the Appropria- 
tions Committee may direct. 

The last three sections which the sub- 
committee has added are a restatement 
of identical provisions which are included 
in all construction bills which are pre- 
sented to the committee. 

The bill is endorsed by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and 
the Bureau of the Budget and is reported 
to the House by the unanimous vote of 
the House Committee on Armed Services. 

I would like to point out that the con- 
sideration of this bill at this time pre- 
sents a rather unusual situation. The 
bill was reported to the House on Febru- 
ary 22, 1950. It had been scheduled for 
House consideration on several different 
occasions, but, due to the press of other 
business, it has been impossible to con- 
sider the bill before today. 

A complete justification for every item 
contained in this bill has previously been 
given to the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, and an appropriation covering 
each of these items is included in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
for fiscal 1951, which legislation the 
House approved last Wednesday, May 10. 
So the net effect of this action today is 
to provide statutory authorization for 
the appropriations which you have 
already authorized and to remove future 
NACA appropriations, except for new 
construction, from point-of-order objec- 
tions. There is no controversy involved 
here, and I trust that the proposed legis- 
lation will be expeditiously approved. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ’ 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. There may be no im- 
portance attached to it, but I wonder 
why the change in the name of the lab- 
oratory at Cleveland. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman from 
Ohio probably can explain that. Mr. 
Lewis was one of the outstanding sci- 
entists of the world. He was one of the 
outstanding men and one of the men 
who really developed much of this pro- 
gram in the beginning. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 


Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Was not Mr. Lewis 
Chairman of the Board at one time? 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. I think it is being 
named in his honor for the work he did. 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes. He was one of 
the first Chairmen of the Board. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Most of this money 
is provided for research in that field, 
is it not? 

Mr. DURHAM. Practically all of this 
is the real heart of the whole Air Corps 
development of this country. It includes 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Corps. 

Mr. DONDERO. Do I understand the 
money has already been appropriated, 
and this simply legalizes it? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does any part of this 
authorization inure to the benefit of the 
commercial air lines? 

Mr. DURHAM. It does not. 

Mr. ROONEY. In other words, it is 
strictly a military proposition? 

Mr, DURHAM. It is strictly a military 
proposition. In fact, we get more from 
the civilian people than we give them, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is it not cor- 
rect that the lessons which are learned 
from the research activities of NACA are 
available for the benefit of commercial 
aviation as well as military aviation? 

Mr. DURHAM. Certainly, it is; but I 
thought he asked if any direct appropri- 
ation went to civilian airlines under the 
authorization of this bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. That was not my 
question at all. I understand that this 
money is appropriatec to the NACA, My 
question concerned the suggestion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. COLE]: 
Are the commercial airlines going to ben- 
efit as the result of this $16,500,000 au- 
thorization? 

Mr. DURHAM. Certainly; there is 
one provision in here, that of safety land- 
ing facilities in which they are very much 
interested—facilities we are building and 
expanding at Langley Field. 

Mr. ROONEY. I think the commer- 
cial airlines are financially benefiting 
far too much from the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars appropriated for aviation 
by the Congress. They receive far too 
many benefits they should pay for them- 
selves. 

Mr. DURHAM. Certainly, the gentle- 
man will agree with me that it is the 
responsibility of us here in Congress to 
try to provide safety regulations for ci- 
vilians as well as the military—by re- 
search basic and fundamental and ap- 
plied. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wish to revert to 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from New York to which the gentleman 
from North Carolina replied that civilian 
airlines would benefit; the gentleman 
means they would benefit from the re- 
search. Is that correct? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is it, or is it not, a 
fact that NACA does not undertake any 
specific research project at the request 
of civilian airlines? f 

Mr. DURHAM. Not that I know of. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They just do gen- 
eral research and civilian airlines can 
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benefit from the facts derived, as well 
as the military? 

Mr. DURHAM. If it had not been for 
the research done by the civilian air- 
plane manufacturers before the war 
where would we have been when the war 
broke out? Where would we have been 
if we had not had the DC-3’s, for in- 
stance? And other types of planes de- 
veloped by private industry it is to our 
mutual advantage to exchange informa- 
tion. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not believe that 
we should appropriate money for any 
special research jobs for those who are 
in the business for profit. 

Mr. DURHAM. Weare not doing spe- 
cial jobs for them, 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is it not also true, 
in answer to the observation made by 
the gentleman from New York, that 
business and industry in this country 
make their contribution to the Govern- 
ment whenever there is an emergency? 
Why should not civilians benefit by this 
program as well as the Government? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman further yield? 

Mr, DURHAM, I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. The reason I made 
the inquiries of the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina was to insure 
expenditure of the bulk of the requested 
authorization for military purposes 
rather than for the development of jet 
planes for the commercial airlines. If 
the gentleman assures me that this is 
100 percent an authorization for the de- 
velopment of military planes for our 
Armed Forces, then I will resolve the 
question in favor of his bill and vote with 
the able gentleman from North Caro- 
lina 


Mr. DURHAM. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I believe I can assure him 
of that. Some of these projects at the 
present time in my opinion should not 
be discussed on the floor of the House, 
but if he wants to be assured on that I 
can assure him of it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very important bill. At the outset, I 
wish to call the attention of the mem- 
bership to the importance of the inter- 
rogation made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney], because he is 
chairman of the committee which makes 
appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce, wherein is located the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and the Civil 
Aviation Board. We also at one time 
had the National Advisory Council for 
Aeronautics in our committee. I wish 
to assure the membership of the com- 
mittee that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] knows his aviation, 
and he knows the appropriations that 
are made for all civilian aviation and all 
of the reesarch and is very familiar with 
the appropriations for NACA, 

I call your attention to the fact that 
the bill we passed in this House just re- 
cently making appropriations for inde- 
pendent offices included the appropria- 
tions for this agency, the NACA. It in- 
cluded $40,890,000 for salaries and ex- 
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penses; it included $15,500,000 for con- 
struction, and $10,000,000 for contract 
authorization. The agency wanted $46,- 
000,000 for salaries and expenses, $16,- 
500,000 for construction, and $15,000,000 
for contract authorization. Here is a 
new authorization bill requesting an 
appropriation of $16,000,000 plus for 
construction. 

I am proud of the work that has been 
done by the NACA. Its research has 
resulted in much advancement in avia- 
tion. We need that agency and need it 
very badly if we are going to keep pace 
with the rapid development and im- 
provement in lighter-than-air craft. 
May I ask a question of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DurHam], who 
has so ably explained this bill: How does 
it come that this authorization has been 
referred to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee when usually such legislation is han- 
dled by the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. DURHAM. It was referred to 
that committee by the Speaker. 

Mr. STEFAN. I am favorable to the 
Armed Services Committee handling de- 
fense research. 

Mr. BROOKS. Legislation of this 
character has always come to that com- 
mittee. I handled a bill of similar char- 
acter some time back. 

Mr. STEFAN. I am glad it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Armed 
Services. I think it should be given full 
consideration by that committee which 
is so familiar with the rapid development 
in Navy and Army aircraft. 

May I ask this further question: To 
which committee will the appropriation 
matter be referred? I take it it will be 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Independent Offices? 

Mr. DURHAM. I suppose it will be 
referred to the subcommittee headed by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. STEFAN. This $16,000,000 is in 
addition to the $40,890,000 and the 


$15,000,000? 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes; this is in addi- 
tion to that. 

Mr. STEFAN. This is in part an 
emergency? 

Mr. DURHAM. I believe the commit- 


tee is convinced it is an emergency. I 
think the Appropriations Committee has 
already taken care of this. We have got- 
ten into the development of speed beyond 
sound. I may say to the gentleman that 
up until last year we had never built a 
supersonic wind tunnel in this country, 
and I may say also that as early as 1936 
pg had built supersonic wind tun- 
nels. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes, 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wondering whether or not this duplicates 
any of the research being done by the 
CAA at its Indianapolis experimental 
station? 

Mr. DURHAM. 
with that. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, 


I am not familiar 
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Mr. COLE of New York. I want to 
clear up what is apparently a misunder- 
standing in reference to the sixteen and 
one-half million dollars authorized by 
this bill. I understand the appropria- 
tion bill passed by the House last week 
for the fiscal year 1951 includes the six- 
teen and one-half million dollars au- 
thorized by this bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is what I have 
been endeavoring to find out. This is 
not in addition? 

Mr. COLE of New York. No. 

Mr. STEFAN. In what item is it in- 
cluded in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is in the 
$15,000,000 for construction and one and 
one-half million dollars of contract au- 
thorization. 

Mr. STEFAN. It is already in the bill 
passed by the House. This is simply an 
authorization for $16,000,000 which is 
already in the appropriation bill passed 
by the House? 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has again 
expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this bill. 
The details have been pretty well covered 
or answered by the previous speakers, 

As a member of the subcommittee of 
which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas] is chairman, which has charge 
of the appropriation for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, we 
have been concerned for several years 
with the increasing budget and with the 
fact that a request for an increased au- 
thorization had not been before the leg- 
islative committee. 

This year we suggested that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services review the 
matter, and were advised that it would 
not be possible for that committee to re- 
view the matter before the 1951 budget 
hearings in the subcommittee, as a result 
of which the money was put into the 
budget bill which passed last week. This 
is the authorization bill now to justify 
the appropriations the House has already 
approved. It is very definitely in order. 

The work being done by the NACA is 
of a high quality. Such benefits as might 
be obtained by the private lines are only 
those which, under similar situations in 
other research, would be obtained by the 
development of new designs in automo- 


- biles or new planes or new ships or in 


the development of atomic energy, of 
which 20 percent could be used for war 
and 80 percent for war or peace. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from California that we reported 
this bill back in February and the delay 
in its consideration is simply due to the 
fact that it has not been placed on the 
program. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. That is 
correct. We understood that. With the 
bill coming up and with the chairman’s 
letter to us on the subject, the committee 
went ahead and appropriated the money. 
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I support this bill and hope it will pass. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wonder if in the de- 
liberations of the gentleman’s committee 
you came to know something about 
whether there is a conflict between what 
the Air Force is doing in research and 
what these people are doing. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California, 
is no conflict. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. What actually occurred 
is that we got the cart before the horse. 
The Committee on Appropriations was 
really in advance of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California, That is 
right. 

Mr. SHORT. This money has already 
been appropriated, $1,500,000 cash and 
$15,000,000 for contract authorization, 
This bill is simply to give statutory au- 
thority to the NACA. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. With 
the approval of the committee on which 
the gentleman serves so ably, we felt 
that the money should be in this year’s 
appropriation bill and put it there. 

Mr. SHORT. The members of the 
Committee on Armed Services are very 
grateful to the gentleman and other 
members of his committee for being so 
considerate and generous. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time 
simply to state for the information 
of the Committee that this bill was 
carefully considered by the full mem- 
bership of the House Committee on 
Armed Services and received the com- 
plete approval of that committee. 
The explanation given by the gentleman 
from North Carolina covers the general 
subject matter of the bill, but I should 
like to emphasize that this bill will re- 
quire no additional funds from the 
Treasury other than what has already 
been appropriated or is in the process of 
appropriation,.and that it puts into stat- 
utory form the legislative authorization 
for the continuance of the operation of 
the NACA, which has not been the case 
in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That within the limits 
of appropriations now or hereafter available 
to the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics said Committee is hereby author- 
ized— 

(a) to equip, maintain, and operate offices, 
laboratories, and research stations under its 
direction; 

(b) when specified in appropriation acts, 
to acquire additional land for, undertake 
additional construction at, and purchase and 
install additional equipment for, existing 
laboratories and research stations under its 
direction; and 

(c) to purchase and maintain cafeteria 
equipment, 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the National Military Establish- 
ment or any component thereof is author- 


There 
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ized to transfer supplies, equipment, aircraft, 
and aircraft parts to the Committee without 
reimbursement: Provided, That such trans- 
fers shall be reported by the Committee to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
him: Provided further, That this section shall 
not be construed as authorizing the transfer 
of administrative supplies or equipment: 
And provided further, That this section shall 
not be construed as prohibiting the loan of 
items of any sort to the Committee. 

Sec. 3. Statutory provisions prohibiting the 
payment of compensation to aliens shall not 
apply to any persons whose employment by 
the Committee is determined to be necessary. 

Sec, 4. Section 1, paragraph (b), subpara- 
graph (3), of the act entitled “An act to 
promote the national defense by increasing 
the membership of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1948, is hereby 
amended by striking out the words “Flight 
Propulsion Research Laboratory” and by sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the words “Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “within 
the limits of appropriations now or hereafter 
available to.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “when specified 
in appropriation acts.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “National Mili- 
tary Establishment” and insert “Department 
of Defense or any other governmental 
agency.” 

Page 2, line 20, strike out “by the com- 
mittee” and after “determined”, insert “by 
the committee.” 

Page 3, at the end of the bill, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 5, There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
of money as may be necessary for the pur- 
poses of section 1 (b) of this act, but not to 
exceed $16,500,000, 

“Sec. 6. Appropriations made to carry out 
the purposes of this act shall be available 
for expenses incident to construction, in- 
cluding administrative overhead, planning 
and surveys, and shall be available until 
expended when specifically provided in the 
appropriation act. 

“Sec. 7. Any projects authorized herein 
may be prosecuted under direct appropria- 
tions or authority to enter into contracts 
in lieu of such appropriation.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Murpock, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5074) to promote the national 
defense by authorizing specifically cer- 
tain functions of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics necessary to 
the effective prosecution of aeronautical 
research, and for other purposes, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 572, he reported 
the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. ; 
1411 motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


LAWSON GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I wanted to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio if he 
thought that the Kansas City gang 
learned anything from the Ohio gang. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr, Speaker, I rise to 
protest against the closing of the Law- 
son General Hospital in Atlanta, Ga. 
That hospital was originally an Army 
institution, but has been used most prof- 
itably and efficiently as a veterans’ hos- 
pital. I concur in the President’s order 
stopping the building of a new hospital 
in Atlanta because, in my opinion, no 
new hospitals should be built at this 
time; at least not until all available 
facilities have been used, I voted for 
the Rankin bill authorizing the building 
of new VA hospitals, but only after it 
had been amended so as to require the 
use of all present available facilities be- 
fore the building of new ones, 

The case for Lawson Hospital is so 
cogently stated by Mr. Calvin Cox in the 
Atlanta Constitution for May 15 that I 
am including that statement as a part 
of my remarks. I think the order tak- 
ing over the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Augusta is justified, there is 
no criticism of that, but by all means 
Lawson General Hospital in Atlanta 
should be kept open for the benefit of 
the veterans in north Georgia and north- 
east Alabama. To close Lawson would 
be a tragedy for these veterans, 

Mr. Cox’s article is as follows: 

Tue Case For Lawson HOSPITAL 
‘By Calvin Cox) 

If service to the veteran is the yardstick, 
it would appear the closing of Lawson Vet- 
eran's Administration Hospital in Atlanta is, 
in the language of the GI, “strictly a bad 
deal.” It is to be assumed that veteran hos- 
pitals are established to provide medical 
facilities for veterans, and, furthermore, it 
would seem logical to establish hospitals 
where great numbers of veterans are. 

State records reveal there are 176,880 vet- 
erans in the area now served by Lawson, 
Under present plans, the, 631-bed hospital 
would be closed by next January 1, and Oliver 
General Hospital, a former Army institution, 
established as Georgia’s leading veterans’ 
facility. In the Atlanta area, Hospital 48 
would be converted from the tuberculosis 
facility it now is to a 225-bed general hos- 
pital. 

There is in Augusta now a veterans’ hose 
pital of 1,342 beds. This is a psychiatric in- 
stitution, though it does have approximately 
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200 beds for general patients, Activation of 
Oliver General Hospital as a VA facility would 
give the Augusta area 500 general hospital 
beds. Seventy miles from Augusta is another 
VA hospital at Columbia, S. C. It is a per- 
manent facility, with 750 beds. 

Counting the psychiatric facilities at 
Augusta, and with the addition of the 500- 
bed Oliver General, plus 750 beds in Colum- 
bia, we find approximately 2,500 beds avail- 
able in an area containing only 26,656 Georgia 
veterans. 

After the changes in hospitals are made, 
the 176,880-veteran area now served by Law- 
son would have only 225 beds available, at 
Hospital 48. If that old wartime word “logis- 
tics” means anything in peacetime, it would 
seem there’s something radically amiss in 
this shift of facilities from an area of great 
need to an area of lesser need. 

Under the rules governing operation of VA 
hospitals, the ailing veteran must go to the 
closest facility. To 176,880 Georgians, plus a 
large number in eastern Alabama, that means 
Lawson. 

Lawson now is the leading veteran hospital 
in the Southeast. It is the leading veteran 
hospital in the Southeast because it is in 
the leading medical center of the Southeast, 
Atlanta. Lawson, because of its location, is 
able to attract more than enough doctors to 
fill its requirements. Lawson, because of the 
large number of patients and because of the 
consultation services of leading priv-te spe- 
cialists in Atlanta, and because of the con- 
nection with Emory, is certified as a training 
center by medical specialty boards. 

Lawson Hospital is a chest-surgery center, 
a neurosurgery center, a tumor center, an 
orthopedic-surgery center, a plastic-surgery 
center, a specialized eye-ear-nose and throat 
center, a center for diagnostic study of un- 
usual cases, and a research laboratory center. 
Because Lawson is the leading VA center for 
these practices in the Southeast, it is able to 
attract resident physicians who are training 
to become specialists in these fields. The 
hospital now has 55 such resident physicians, 
55 consulting specialists, 15 full-time staff 
members, and 8 interns. 

It is pointed out by Lawson officials that 
this resident-training program attracts large 
numbers of doctors to Atlanta and to Georgia, 
and that the vast majority of them stay in 
the State after becoming highly trained spe- 
olalists. It is doubted if the reduced beds of 
48 Hospital would qualify the facility for the 
training program now in operation at Law- 
son. 


Lawson is a research center in the South- 
east. The large number of cases there pro- 
vides an admirable scope for research. At 
Lawson, on? of the Nation's outstanding 
tuberculosis research authorities is on the 
trail of a simple blood test for tuberculosis. 
Other doctors are using the new drug corti- 
sone in studies seeking to raise new barriers 
to the inroads of disease, 

It is doubted these research facilities could 
be carried on in the reduced Hospital 48, 
with its 225 beds. 

Yet it may be argued that these facilities 
of training and research could be transferred 
to the new Oliver General Hospital. But one 
must realize that Atlanta’s reputation and 
standing as a medical center would not follow 
the VA to Augusta. That city has admirable 
facilities for doctor cooperation with a VA 
hospital in the presence of Georgia Medical 
College, but Augusta isn’t the medical center 
Atlanta is. 

The veterans are in the area covered by 
Lawson and the doctors are available in Law- 
son itself. What more logical combination 
is there than a large reservoir of need and 
the know-how to administer to it? 

It would seem that putting the ax to Law- 
son, with its preeminent position in the field 
of VA medicine—a standing gained in 4 years 
of hard work and staff integration—is equiv- 
alent to knocking the hub out of a wheel 
and expecting it to roll on as though nothing 
had happened. 
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Long ago the VA said it would build new 
hospitals only in areas where outstanding 
medical personnel and facilities could be 
utilized in conjunction with the hospital. 
The Presidential order closing Lawson is an 
exact reversal of this logical policy. The 
proposed new 600-bed hospital for Atlanta, 
the structure planned to succeed Lawson, 
has been canceled, even though $250,000 had 
been spent for the site. 

Look at Dublin. There is a wonderful 
hospital plant, but it is only partially oper- 
ated because doctors do not wish to go there. 
That is why there are empty beds in VA hos- 
pitals, because the hospitals are in the wrong 
places. Some of the best surgery ever per- 
formed was done in tents during World War 
II. You have got to have the doctors, not 
marble palaces, and Atlanta has got them. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Gume). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


OUR PRESENT-DAY FARM PROELEM, ITS 
CAUSES AND ITS PROPOSED SOLUTION 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, agricul- 
ture has become mechanized. During 
the years 1909-14, the base period for 
our original farm parity-price program, 
horses and mules powered practically all 
farm operations as well as most forms of 
city transportation. At that time about 
80,000,000 acres were required to grow 
feed for the horses and mules being 
worked; therefore 80,000,000 acres were 
not available to produce food for human 
consumption. , 

But times have changed. Improved 
machinery, improved methods, improved 
seed, improved livestock breeds, and 
improved soil management have doubled 
the output of our farm acres. Today 
our farmers produce more food than our 
people can consume. They can no 
longer sell all the products they can pro- 
duce, and so cannot continue to operate 
their acres at full capacity. 

The American farmer today no longer 
needs the “horsepower” once used, but 
he certainly needs more than ever the 
“horse sense” he has always possessed. 
The very success of the American farm- 
er today, the very abundance of our farm 
production, threatens now to destroy 
American agriculture. 

For years our Department of Agri- 
culture has relied upon price supports, 
acreage allotments, and marketing quo- 
tas to solve the farm problem of over- 
production. These things have not 
worked too well. Recently the Depart- 
ment has given thought to better mar- 
keting facilities, world markets, and 
laboratory research work to find indus- 
trial uses for farm crops—and these re- 
cent efforts are all good and worth while. 
However, we have forgotten—passed up 
entirely—the old McNary-Haugen two- 
price program for the disposal of farm 
surpluses. Instead of shackling and 
regimenting our farmers, as the Brannan 
plan would do, why not try the as-yet- 
untried McNary-Haugen plan? 

I endorsed the McNary-Haugen plan 
when it was first presented in Congress. 
I have always considered it the soundest 
farm plan advanced by anyone, and I 
still advocate it as a permanent solution 
to our farm surplus problem. 

Briefly the McNary-Haugen plan pro- 
posed a two-price system for farm prod- 
ucts, a fair and equitable price on the 
American market, and a world price for 
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all surpluses exported. The losses suf- 
fered by exporting: surpluses at world 
prices would be made up by a percentage 
assessment upon the farmer for each 
pound or bushel he sold at the American 
market price. Wheat, corn, cotton, and 
oats were the crops to be covered. This 
plan would not cost the American tax- 
payer 1 cent. There was and still is 
more horse sense wrapped up in the old 
McNary-Haugen plan than in any of the 
New Deal farm plans. It should be given 
a trial. A 


PRICE-SUPPORTS POLICY BOOMERANGS 


Mr. Speaker, Henry Wallace when 
Secretary of Agriculture started a policy 
of price supports for agricultural com- 
modities that has proven a boomerang. 
Surpluses of all kinds of perishable farm 
commodities are piling up under the 
Wallace price-support program, prov- 
ing the program extremely costly, very 
embarrassing, and absolutely unwork- 
able. 

For example, under the egg-support 
program the country’s egg production 
for January 1950 over January 1949 in- 
creased 12 percent, which means one- 
half billion more eggs produced in Janu- 
ary 1950 over January 1949. At this rate 
the Government will have to buy up 
eight to ten billion surplus eggs this year 
as compared to the 2,500,000,000 egg sur- 
plus bought up by the Government last 
year. 

The potato story isa similar one. The 
Government paid out $225,000,000 to buy 
up and destroy the 130,000,000 bushels of 
surplus potatoes for 1948. Acreage limi- 
tations were imposed on growers for the 
1949 crop. The growers then planted 
their potato rows closer together, ferti- 
lized heavily, and produced 50,000,000 
bushels of surplus potatoes in 1949 for 
the Government to buy up and destroy. 
In the meantime, the market price for 
potatoes was so high that potato con- 
sumption per person fell from 123 pounds 
to 108 pounds, a drop of 12 percent. 

The egg and potato surpluses are in- 
significant, however, compared to the 
Government-owned surpluses of wheat, 
corn, cotton, flaxseed, linseed oil, and so 
forth. Storage facilities for these sur- 
pluses were expanded last year and will 
have to be expanded again this year. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
asking Congress for an additional $2,- 
000,000,000 to finance these purchases. 
Nothing can save the Wallace price- 
support program but disastrous crop 
failures. Therefore alterations in our 
agricultural aid program should be made, 
and made soon. 

The National Grange suggests the two- 
price system for agricultural products as 
a permanent solution—a fair price on 
the American market, and a world price 
for surpluses shipped abroad. In real- 
ity this is the old McNary-Haugen farm 
plan. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE BRANNAN PLAN 


Mr. Speaker, Members of the Congress 
have learned from an authoritative 
source that the much-publicized Brannan 
farm plan is the brain child of Henry 
Wallace, Rexford Tugwell, and Alger 
Hiss. Prepared when Wallace was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture—when both Tug- 
well and Hiss worked for Wallace—it 
was buried for several years in the musty 
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archives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and then resurrected by Mr. Bran- 
nan when he became Secretary. He 
dusted it off and is now trying to sell it 
to the American farmers. If the plan is 
the brain child of the Wallace-Tugwell- 
Hiss trio, as reported, then our American 
farmers should beware. 

Mr. Brannan has had months to work 
out the details of the Wallace-Tugwell- 
Hiss plan, but according to observers at 
Des Moines, he was unable or unwilling 
to reveal a single definite item of cost. 
He had no answer to charges that milk 
subsidies alone would cost the taxpay- 
ers nearly $2,500,000,000 a year. He re- 
fused to hazard a guess on the cost of 
guaranteeing an “income standard” on 
corn and wheat surpluses. He asks the 
farmers to buy a pig in a poke that 
he labels “prosperity” without any men- 
tion of cost to the taxpayer, or of the 
socialistic regimentation involved in the 
plan. 

Our farmers do not want their pros- 
perity dependent on the whims of polit- 
ical planners in Washington. Farmers 
still resent the killing of little pigs, or- 
dered by the Wallace-Tugwell-Hiss trio 
15 years ago, and they resent the Goy- 
ernment controls Mr. Brannan now pro- 
poses. When we start writing programs 
of this sort in Washington and begin 
poking them down the people’s throats, 
we can no longer call our Government a 
Republic. 


SECRETARY BRANNAN’S DOUBLE-BARRELED FARM 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Speaker, Henry Wallace is out of 
both Government and party, but his pro- 
gram goes marching on. Wallace paid 
farmers for pigs and crops they did not 
raise while millions of people in the cities 
were short of food. Now Secretary 
Brannan proposes a guaranteed income 
for the farmer and lower prices for the 
consumer. Brannan's plan is a political 
plan, not an economic plan. He wants to 
please two great groups of voters—the 
farmers and the city workers—at the ex- 
pense of the general taxpayer. 

What will his new plan cost? We know 
that food subsidies in Great Britain cost 
$1,500,000,000 per year. Our popula- 
tion is three times as large as Great Brit- 
ain’s and we have a much higher stand- 
ard of living. Therefore, it is reasonable 
to suppose that food subsidies for the 
consumer here would cost at least $6,500,- 
000,000 per year, without considering 
Government payments to the farmer to 
insure his guaranteed income. Since 
the four major crops—corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, and tobacco—are not to come under 
the new program, but continue under 
parity supports at a cost of over $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, the total cost of Secre- 
tary Brannan’s political farm program 
could easily run between seven and eight 
billion dollars per year. 

Mr. Speaker, in trying to analyze the 
Brannan program one finds it difficult to 
decide whether it is a farm program or a 
consumer program. Secretary Brannan 
proposes that farm prices should be al- 
lowed to sink to whatever level the law 
of supply and demand will bring about. 
This will please the 145,000,000 consum- 
ers by providing cheap food, but it will 
saddle upon the same 145,000,000 con- 
sumers added taxes—seven to eight bil- 
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lion dollars—to make up the difference 
between the cheap food prices and prices 
that guarantee a fair return to the 
farmer—plus a heavy payroll burden for 
the thousands of extra Government em- 
ployees that will be needed to implement 
the program. 

The 6,000,000 farmers of the Nation, 
on the other hand, are expected to be 
delighted with definite assurance that 
they will receive a check from Uncle Sam 
to guarantee them a fair return for their 
labor. Notso pleasing, however, to these 
same 6,000,000 farmers will be the end- 
less bureaucratic dictation, controls, 
edicts, and restrictions that will be in- 
sisted upon as a necessary part of the 
Brannan plan. In advancing this pro- 
gram to subsidize and socialize Ameri- 
can agriculture, Secretary Brannan did 
not consult any of the leaders of our 
farm organizations. 

I ask: “Shall we adopt an untried so- 
cialistic program which even if it did 
work would destroy the traditional inde- 
pendence of our farm people? Will the 
American farmer benefit by regimenta- 
tion and Government control, which is 
what the program involves?” 


THY LEFT HAND VERSUS THY RIGHT HAND 


Mr. Speaker, the Good Book says, “Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.” The Department of Agri- 
culture takes this biblical statement lit- 
erally because it does not let the State 
Department know what it is doing, or 
vice versa. For example: 

Last year the Department of Agri- 
culture bought up 93,355,837 pounds of 
butter to take it off the market to keep 
up the high price. But, at the same 
time, the State Department made a Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement with Den- 
mark, cutting the duty on butter in half 
and permitting the importation of 60,- 
000,000 pounds of butter each year. Here 
we have the right hand—State Depart- 
ment—increasing the supply of butter 
on the American market, while the left 
hand—Department of Agriculture—was 
doing its best to decrease the supply of 
butter by taking 93,355,937 pounds off 
the market. 

It would be much easier for both the 
American taxpayer and the American 
housewife if these two hands of the Gov- 
ernment got together and worked to- 
gether. 

OUR ABSURD POTATO PROGRAM 


Mr. Speaker, all Members of Con- 
gress are receiving letters protesting 
against the administration’s program 
which destroys potatoes and permits 
imports of Canadian potatoes. The po- 
tato program is nothing in the world but 
socialism in action. It is the result of 
Government interference with the free 
market and the attempts of a few men 
to substitute their own plans for the 
workings of a free market. 

Everybody loses by such a course. 
Henry Wallace started these various 
plans to cut down acreage, kill little pigs, 
and plow under corn and cotton. It 
was economically absurd then and it is 
absurd now. As time goes on the whole 
thing becomes more and more absurd— 
and more expensive. 

The taxpayer loses because he is taxed 
heavily to pay support prices whether 
he is a city man or a farmer. He also 
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loses because he has to pay higher prices 
for the products he consumes. By run- 
ning the price of food up, the Govern- 
ment is unjust both to the farmer and 
to the consumer. Because laborers have 
to pay more for their food, they strike 
for higher wages. These higher wages 
are reflected in the costs of manufac- 
tured articles which the farmer must 
buy. Hence everyone loses—and will 
continue to lose so long as a Government 
subsidy-conditioned electorate con- 
tinues to elect Fair Deal candidates. 

In the meantime Secretary Brannan 
is making speeches all over the country 
in favor of a plan that would completely 
socialize agriculture. The tragic thing 
about it is that the Brannan plan is not 
a farm plan at all. It is a political 
plan, advocated by a small group of plan- 
ners who are in present favor in Wash- 
ington and who desire to make over 
and take over America. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to pre- 
sent a fair picture of our present-day 
farm problem. I have tried to point out 
some of the causes and also to make 
suggestions for a cure. However, I am 
satisfied that until we get rid of the 
starry-eyed theorists that occupy policy- 
making positions in the Department of 
Agriculture today; until we get rid of the 
believers in socialism and communism 
that occupy important positions in our 
Federal Government, we will continue 
to travel down the road to a controlled 
agriculture, with Washington bureau- 
crats telling our American farmers 
when to sow and when to reap, what to 
plant and how much to plant, when to 
sell and for what price to sell. When 
we have controlled agriculture, this will 
not be America as our forefathers knew 
it or planned it. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield. 

Mr. TOWE. I noticed an article by 
Arthur Krock in the New York Times 
telling about the Chinese in A. D. 1100 
trying a plan similar to what is now 
known as the Brannan plan. Of course, 
that started them down the road to agri- 
cultural despair and failure. 

Mr. MASON. If the gentleman will 
read my complete speech, he will know 
that Iam supporting and advocating the 
two-price system for our farm products, 
known originally as the McNary-Haugen 
plan. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON THURSDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House meets on Thursday next it meet 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
GurrE). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Donpero] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


LABOR IS AWAKENING 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the po- 
sition taken by the President last week 
in some of his speeches was in direct op- 
position to that of a part of organized 
labor in this country. 
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Apparently the President had not read 
the newspapers lately. They show that 
the workers in the electrical utility in- 
dustry refuse to submit to the inroads of 
bureaucracy and socialism at the cost 
of their personal liberty. Both the CIO 
and the A. F. of L. have served notice in 
the respective unions operating in the 
electrical utility industry that the na- 
tionalization of that industry has gone 
too far. 

The President stated last week that 
free enterprise must be destroyed in the 
electrical power industry in its relation 
to water resources, 

He meant, of course, that the electrical 
workers, the men who read the meters, 
climb the poles, and run the generators 
would then be robbed of their right to 
strike, their right to work under condi- 
tions dictated by themselves, their right 
to bargain collectively, their right to 
negotiate freely. 

He declared by inference that in future 
the workers of this class will become the 
mere puppets of Government ownership. 

Already the bureaucrats and Socialists 
are beating the drums for nationalization 
of steel and the socialization of medicine. 
Coal, railroads, and ships are marked for 
the same fate. The difference between 
Socialist Britain and Socialist America 
is only a matter of degree. 

This week, for the 'steenth time, the 
Grand Coulee Dam was rededicated. 
Harry Truman took his turn at it this 
time, It is probably the most dedicated 
dam in the world. Every time a suit- 
able occasion arises to make a doctri- 
naire speech for the socialistic system of 
government, somebody rises up and dedi- 
cates that dam all over again. 

Union labor, particularly the Utility 
Workers of America, CIO, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, A. F. of L., will be especially 
interested in the President’s declaration 
of war on private enterprise in connec- 
tion with the electrical power industry. 
Nationalized power is, of course, step No. 
1 on the road to socialism—from which 
there is no road back to freedom. 

Union labor has come to realize that, 
as workers for the Government, their 
right to negotiate will be destroyed. 
Destroyed, too, will be the sacred right of 
all workingmen, the right to quit their 
jobs in protest against conditions which 
they refuse to tolerate. 

A Government worker in industrial 
production—this does not apply to the 
career services in the normal functions 
of Government—necessarily becomes a 
mere cog in the wheel of Government. 
Union labor knows and fears this, and 
it knows President Truman should know 
of their fears. 

I speak with some emotion and feeling 
when I say to rob a man of the incentive 
of working out his own salvation, of his 
freedom to negotiate in an atmosphere 
of liberty, puts him in a strait-jacket, 
destroying American principles. 

My career in this House has been 
largely devoted to sound development of 
our Nation’s water resources. I find 
that union labor and my own thinking on 
this subject are in complete harmony. 
I should like to summarize my beliefs 
and my stand in opposition to Truman 
Marxism, I quote a recent statement 
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which is the voice of union labor and 
entirely reflects my own beliefs: 

1. Where power is generated in conjunc- 
tion with worth-while water projects, the 
transmission, distribution, and sale of such 
energy should, under proper regulation, be 
allocated to the private utility companies. 

Where investor-owned companies fail to 
provide for the distribution and sale of 
electrical energy then, and then only, should 
the Government undertake such duties. 

2. Approximately one-fifth of the power 
generated in America today is distributed 
and sold by Government agencies. We be- 
lieve that further encroachment of Govern- 
ment into the utility industry should be dis- 
couraged except in cases of national emer- 
gency. 

3. It is our firm belief that the best in- 
terests of all of the people of this Nation 
can best be served and secured through col- 
lective bargaining in investor-owned public- 
utility corporations. 

4. We shall continue to advocate that the 
water resources of the Nation be developed. 
However, we shall object to any move that 
will result in these worthy projects being 
used as a means of destroying taxpaying 
utility companies who, under proper regula- 
tion, are furnishing adequate service. 

5. We further recommend as a matter of 
policy that the national officers, the local 
officers, and members use every means avail- 
able to prevent further nationalization of 
the utility industry; and 

We further recommend as a matter of 
policy that we insist on fair and proper regu- 
lation of the utility industry and that every 
effort be made to compel utility manage- 
ments to fulfill their obligations to the con- 
sumers and to their employees. 


I wish it were my own high privilege 
to lay claim to the authorship of the 
language I have just quoted. Certainly 
I am wholly in accord with the entire 
statement. It happens, however, to be 
the statement of policy unanimously 
adopted on April 30 of this year by the 
annual convention of the Utility Workers 
of America (CIO), It is union labor’s 
complete answer to Harry Truman’s 
Marxist death sentence to free enter- 
prise in the electric power industry. 

I am happy to state that certain local 
unions in this industry who are affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
have indicated an equally aggressive 
attitude toward the defense of private 
enterprise. Union labor has become 
more and more aware of its stake in the 
fight against creeping socialism. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO, I yield. 

Mr. TACKETT. I want in my humble 
way to state that I am sincerely in ac- 
cord with every word that the gentle- 
man has uttered; I think that he does 
visualize the possibility that if some- 
thing is not done to curtail the moves 
that are now under way and tendencies 
that are being followed by the Govern- 
ment not only to socialize the electrical 
industry but every major enterprise of 
this country that we will soon find our- 
selves in the predicament of Great Brit- 
ain. Incidentally, the first article in the 
Appendix of yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Record was by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Rankin] on the theory 
that electric power is a public respon- 
sibility because it is a necessity. I can- 
not follow that doctrine. I believe that 
food is a necessity, that clothing is a 
necessity, that wearing apparel, and the 
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conveniences of life that are essential to 
this day and time, are all as much ne- 
cessities as electricity. If we are going 
to act on the pattern of determining the 
public responsibility according to the ne- 
cessities of life, then we, of course, would 
socialize the entire economy of this 
country. 

As late as the 8th day of this month, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down an opinion wherein they 
declared that even the war production 
plants were operated in private enter- 
prise; that to hold otherwise would be 
contrary to the very philosophy of gov- 
ernment which made this the greatest 
country on the face of the globe. Even 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which some allege has been packed, can 
still see the need for continuing private 
enterprise if we are to exist as the great 
democracy we have become, 

Mr. DONDERO. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution and I may say 
to the gentleman from Arkansas that 
private investment and private enter- 
prise are the things that have made this 
country what it is, not public ownership, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man made the statement in the course 
of his remarks that the only difference 
between socialism in the United States 
and socialism in Britain was simply a 
matter of degree. The gentleman also 
made some reference to Marxism. I 
wonder if he would feel that the differ- 
ence between Trumanism and Marxism 
is also just a matter of degree? 

Mr. DONDERO. The similarity is in 
government ownership and in govern- 
ment control of everything. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. JACOBS. I wish to point out 
in connection with the statements that 
have just been made and the contention 
that Trumanism and Marxism are the 
same except in degree—— 

Mr. DONDERO. No; I said that so- 
cialism in Great Britain and socialism 
in America was only a matter of degree. 

Mr. JACOBS. I think that it was 
predicated upon public ownership. I 
would like to know what the gentleman 
thinks about this—and this is the rec- 
ord—at the close of the war this Gov- 
ernment owned some $27,000,000,000 
worth of war plants that we had built 
up as a part of the war effort and which 
constituted approximately 25 percent of 
the plant potential in this country. We 
immediately set about—and that was 
this administration that my friends on 
the other side are charging with social- 
ism—we immediately set about selling 
and transferring those plants to private 
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Mr. DONDERO. I think the gentle- 
man from Indiana has missed the point 
entirely. We were not discussing war 
plants; we were simply discussing the 
attitude taken by organized labor in the 
utility field. I speak of the electric- 
utility field—their attitude in deference 
of private enterprise instead of Govern- 
ment ownership and control, 
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Mr. JACOBS. I am only addressing 
my remarks to the last statement made 
in regard to the public ownership of 
property. It is well for the Recorp to 
show that the present administration 
disposed of these plants as rapidly as 
they could be sold to private enterprise, 
which is the antithesis of any attempt to 
go toward socialism. 

Mr. DONDERO. As far as the war 
was concerned, whatever the Govern- 
ment had to build during the war was 
of no further use to it when the war was 
over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WERDEL. I would like to take a 
minute to point out that there is still 
a relevancy to the statement made by 
the gentleman now in the well of the 
House and that is that in England they 
only desire at the present time complete 
ownership of six or eight of the basic 
industries. In England they socialize the 
industries by controlling the operation 
of those that are left in private owner- 
ship. So that the very fact that this 
Government, after having built plants 
during the war, decides to put them into 
private ownership, but still desires to 
control their operation, their profits, 
their prices, and all of their labor costs 
and functions, is still along the same line, 
different only in the matter of degree, 
of that going on in England. 

Mr. DONDERO. In my opinion, the 
Socialist Government in England could 
not continue if it did not receive support 
from the United States, which they have 
been receiving since the end of the war. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. In reference to the state- 
ment about the Truman Marxism philos- 
ophy, the gentleman now addressing the 
House is located pretty close to the city 
of Detroit? 

Mr, DONDERO. Very close to it. 

Mr. PRICE. Who operates the trans- 
portation system in the city of Detroit? 

Mr. DONDERO. The city of Detroit 
does and the transportation system is 
operating in the red like the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. PRICE. Who was the main pro- 
ponent of that idea many, many years 
ago? Was it not Senator Couzens, the 
great Republican Senator from the State 
of Michigan, and was he not a great fac- 
tor in taking over the transportation 
system? 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the gentleman 
wish me to commit myself to a policy 
of public ownership in a local matter? 

Mr. PRICE, I think when you get 
into this question, you can go pretty 
deeply into it and you will find just as 
many on the left-hand side of the aisle 
as on the right-hand side of the aisle of 
the same opinion. 
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Mr. DONDERO. I do not believe in 
Government control and ownership when 
private enterprise can do the job just 
as well. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1950, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, by a vote of 13 to 
12, agreed to consider the Burke public- 
school teachers’ salary bill, H. R. 5939, 
on or after April 17. 

I am convinced that the committee 
acted in good faith, that it meant what 
it said, and that it will move to action 
in the near future. 

A considerable part of the committee 
has been busy, it should be noted, as 
members of the Lucas subcommittee 
charged to study and report on Federal 
aid to assist the States in the develop- 
ment of our public school facilities. An- 
other group has been hard at work for 
several weeks as members of the Bailey 
subcommittee which has been studying 
Federal responsibility in relation to 
school districts overcrowded by reason of 
Federal activities. 

The Federal Government carries a 
definite responsibility in both these 
areas. That responsibility should be dis- 
charged. The House should move to fa- 
vorable action as soon as the legislation 
being prepared by these subcommittees 
can be favorably reported by the full 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The Bailey subcommittee has now 
completed its work. The first, H. R. 
7940, is ready to report by the full com- 
mittee to the House. This bill author- 
izes Federal aid to assist some 600 war- 
impacted school districts in meeting the 
current costs of operating their public 
elementary and public secondary schools. 
The second bill, H. R. 8113, providing 
Federal aid to assist these districts in 
erecting school facilities made necessary 
by increased numbers of school children 
resulting from Federal activities, is be- 
fore the full committee. 

Let me make myself clear in this con- 
nection that what I am saying is not in 
any slightest degree intended to mini- 
mize the importance of legislation di- 
rected at the alleviation of critical edu- 
cational needs in these 600 school dis- 
tricts. In their present form, or in any 
reasonably amended form in which H. R. 
7940 and H. R. 8113 may later appear on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, I intend to actively support them. 
I congratulate my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable CLEVELAND M. 
Barry, of West Virginia, for the splen- 
did job he has done on these bills, 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert as a part of my 
remarks an editorial entitled “Critical 
School Areas,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post, May 3, 1950. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 

torial is as follows: 
CRITICAL SCHOOL AREAS 

Of all the pending proposals for Federal 
aid to bolster up the Nation’s sagging public- 
school system, perhaps the most urgent is 
that aimed at the relief of districts where 
Federal expansion has crcated a critical 
shortage of school facilities. There are more 
than 500 school districts affected in this way, 
and they have about a million and a half 
school children whose education is being 
impaired as a result. The problem grew out 
of the acquisition of large property holdings 
by the Federal Government and an influx of 
Federal workers. This meant simultaneously 
an increase in the school-age population and 
a decrease in the taxable sources of revenue. 

The case for Federal aid in these acutely 
congested areas was stated succinctly by 
Agnes E. Meyer at a meeting here recently 
attended by delegates from 19 States. “We 
are trying to convince Congress,” she said, 
“that the Federal Government must help to 
solve certain problems created by activities 
of the Federal Government.” In a real sense, 
the families who migrated to these areas at 
the Government’s behest are our own dis- 
placed persons. They constitute a national 
problem neglect of which will result in na- 
tional injury. The problem cannot be solved 
at the local level. It needs to be solved 
promptly by the Nation in the national in- 
terest no less than in the interest of the 
individuals and the localities involved. 


The Post editorial writer states that 
“perhaps” the most urgent proposal for 
Federal aid to education now pending in 
the Congress is represented by the Bailey 
bills. There is some doubt in the mind 
of the editorial writer on that point. 
But certainly all of us will agree that 
the needs in the war-impacted school 
districts are critical and should be met. 

The Bailey bills are excellent as far 
as they go. The great difficulty is that 
they do not go far enough. They limit 
Federal aid to several hundred school 
districts or approximately one-half of 
1 percent of the school districts in the 
Nation, when the benefits of Federal aid 
should be extended to many thousands 
of school districts. They provide help in 
districts enrolling from one to one and 
one-half million children where help is 
needed for some 10,000,000 children who 
are either attending no school at all 
today or else are enrolled in substandard 
schools, 

There can be no excuse, Mr. Speaker, 
for the Committee on Education and 
Labor, of which I am a member, to con- 
tinue long to bypass the comprehensive 
assignment of shoring up our public- 
school systems, which are in desperate 
straits today, in order to concentrate ex- 
clusively upon mere fractions of that 
assignment. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY IS INCLUSIVE 


It is easily demonstrated, in my judg- 
ment, that the Federal Government has 
a responsibility to aid the States in 
financing public education in the war- 
impacted school districts. 

It is also demonstrable that the Fed- 
eral Government has a responsibility to 
aid the States in providing educational 
opportunities for children wherever they 
are neglected. 

The worth of a child as an asset to our 
country cannot be evaluated according 
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to whether he is denied adequate school- 
ing because of Federal activities, or be- 
cause the State and community lack the 
financial strength to provide good 
schools, or because he lives in a commu- 
nity where overcrowding has resulted 
from vast population migrations result- 
ing from the war effort. 

A neglected child is no less neglected, 
and no less costly to our country because 
of that neglect, no matter what the 
factors responsible for that neglect 
may be. 

At a time when the ways of free men 
are challenged for existence by ideol- 
ogies that seek in every way to destroy 
democracy the demands for national se- 
curity require that each citizen must 
function at the peak of his power. 

He must know the history of our coun- 
try and of its political and economic in- 
stitutions. He must be productive. He 
must be cooperative. He must possess a 
controlling conviction in the ways of free 
men. He must be willing to serve our 
country in whatever role may be avail- 
able for him in a time of national crisis. 
The man cannot qualify in these re- 
spects unless in his youth his mind and 
heart were disciplined through proper 
education to these ends. This training 
for youth in time of peace is as basic as 
in the discipline of military life in time 
of war. 

The demands of national security are 
urgent. It is appropriate to build our 
defenses across mid-Europe and to bol- 
ster our strength in the far reaches of 
the Pacific. The billions of dollars being 
spent for this purpose abroad are of 
great importance. Our policies directed 
at security and peace are not, however, 
in balance when with so many billions 
expended to bulwark our defenses abroad 
we neglect to strengthen them through 
the expenditure of a relatively small sum 
of money to guaranty to our own chil- 
dren a fair chance to get a basic educa- 
tion in the American way of life here at 
home. 

These are some of the reflections which 
prompt me to hope that the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor will at an 
early date give effect to its March 15 
decision to consider the Burke public- 
school teachers’ salary bill, H. R. 5939. 
I have personally favored the commit- 
tee bill all the way through, but I believe 
the Burke salary bill for public-school 
teachers will serve the purpose. This is 
sound legislation, directed at the accom- 
plishment of an important objective. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACE asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include therewith a memorializing 
resolution passed by the General Court 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
Paterson (N. J.) Evening News entitled 
“High Time To Stop Wishful Thinking 
and To View the Facts Realistically,” an 
editorial in which tribute is properly 
paid to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEARNEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 
STIGLER), from May 16 to May 20, 1950, 
on account of official business, 


To Mr. Prumuey (at the request of 
Mr. Arends), for 10 days, on account of 
official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1151. An act to amend the act estab- 
lishing grades of certain retired noncom- 
missioned officers; 

H. R. 1354, An act to provide for a per 
capita payment from funds in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the 
Indians of California; 

H. R. 2387. An act authorizing the Gover- 
nor of Alaska to fix certain fees and charges 
with respect to elections; 

H. R. 2783. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey a certain parcel 
of land, with improvements, to the city of 
Alpena, Mich.; 

H. R. 3494. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to transfer a building in 
Juneau, Alaska, to the Alaska Native Brother- 
hood and/or Sisterhood, Juneau (Alaska) 
Camp; 

H. R. 5097. An act for the administration of 
Indian livestock loans, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 466. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the First United 
States International Trade Fair, Inc., Chi- 
cago, II., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 2350. An dct to amend the act of August 
8, 1946, relating to the payment of annual 
leave to certain officers and employees; and 

8. 3398. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the State of Ken- 
tucky title to certain lands situated in Hardin 
and Jefferson Counties, Ky. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1450. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the second quarterly report on the ad- 
ministration of the advance planning pro- 
gram authorized under Public Law 352, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved October 13, 
1949; to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

1451. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report on the audit of Panama Railroad Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949 
(H. Doc, No. 594); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
and ordered to be printed, 


May 16, 1950 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 8527. A bill to amend section 2883 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code, as amend- 
ed by Public Law 448, Eighty-first Congress; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H. R. 8528. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of bonds to cover officers and employees 
of the Government; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 8529. A bill to provide retroactive 
promotions for certain postal transportation 
clerks engaged in military service or service 
on war transfer during World War II; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H. R. 8530. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved August 4, 1919, as amended, providing 
additional aid for the American Printing 
House for the Blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 8531. A bill to amend the programs 
on the watersheds authorized in section 13 
of the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SADLAR: 

H. Con. Res. 207. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should rescind foreign-trade agree- 
ments with Communist-controlled countries; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Res. 604. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commission 
relating to American policy in Germany; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 8532. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
A. Myers, Hazel C. Myers, and Helen Myers; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 8533. A bill for the relief of Emiko 
Nishimura; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2135. By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of 
the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, memorializing Congress to 
work for the unification of Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2136. By Mr. POLK: Petition of the Central 
Labor Council of Portsmouth, Ohio, signed by 
E. H. Dinsmore, secretary, petitioning Con- 
gress to prevent the carrying out of the Post- 
master General’s order of April 18, 1950; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 2 

2137. By Mr. RICH: Resolution of the 
Business and Professional Women's Club of 
Jersey Shore, Pa., going on record against 
any form of compulsory health insurance or 
any system of political medicine designed for 
national bureaucratic control; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2138. Also, resolution of Loyal Order of 
Moose, No. 81, Renovo, Pa., urging that the 
order of the Postmaster General curtailing 
postal service be rescinded; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


